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In 1857, by a concurrent resolution, there was a change made 
as to the time of payment, so that there would not be a postpone- 
ment, as under the original provision of section 1 of the act of 
1856. Before the legislation took place in 1866 we had a provi- 
sion 7 the amount of the salary of members; we had a pro- 


vision of law declaring when and in what proportional parts, 
payment of their salary should be made. It was provided that 

yment should be made monthly at a certain specified time. 
We had a further provision in section 6 of the law of 1856, that 
for every day’s absence there should be a deduction made pro- 
portioned to the rate of compensation allowed. 

Now, how far did the law of 1866 make achange? That law 
had the same effect with reference to previous acts that all sub- 
sequent acts have with reference toprioracts. Ithad the effect 
of repealing e heals toes pee legislation repugnant to or 
inconsistent with it. To that extent the provisions of the law 
of 1856 and other previous legislation could not stand. Now, how 
much of this previous legislation was repugnant to the act of 
1866? 

The provision that a member should receive $3,000 a year or 
$6,000 for a Congress, was directly ropu nant to the subsequent 
provision that the compensation should 
is clear, then, that the provision of 1856 giving a member $6,000 
for a Congress or 83, 000 per annum was repealed—was taken from 
the statute book—by the provision of the law of 1866, which 
made the compensation of a member $5,000 per annum. 

Now, what else was repealed? Not any provision as to the 
payment of salary. Can not $5,000 be paid in monthly pay- 
ments just as well as $3,000 per annum? Isit not simply a mat- 
ter of arithmetic? If there bə a provision or direction in the 
law, as there was in the law of 1855, that the salary shall be paid 
monthly, can not that law be carried out when a change ismade 
only in the amount to be paid, as by the statute of 1856? 

Suppose, for instance, that the salary of a clerk of this House 
were changed by the pending bill from $1,200 to $1,800 per an- 
num, or from $1,800 to $1, per annum, when provision had 
been made in a former act that he should be paid monthly or 
quarterly, will somebody say that the old law providing this 
monthly or quarterly La eerie is repealed by a change simply in 
the amount which he shall receive per annum? There fs the 
vice of the gentleman’s argument. It ison a par with other ar- 
guments which have been made in connection with this subject. 
The provision for monthly payments, made before 1866, and un- 
touched by the legislation of that year survived. 

Mr. MAHON. Willthe gentleman allow another question? 

Mr. DEARMOND. Certainly. 

Mr. MAHON. Now, to show that the act of 1866 was indefi- 
nite, when trouble arose as to the monthly payments, Congress 
in 1867 passed a joint resolution authorizing the payments to be 
made under the act of 1865 monthly. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Congress passed a joint resolution in 
1867 with reference to monthly payments, and then, but not in 
1866, amended the law in that particular. 

I am sorry to occupy so much time, Mr. Chairman, for I feel 
that I am trespassing on the good nature both of the Chair and 
of the committee in occupying the floor so long. But I do not 
wish to decline answering any question which gentlemen wish 
to ask in connection with the matter. It is a discussion of the 
legal proposition, and, of course, any gentleman who hasany sug- 
gestions to make ought, it seems to me, to be indulged by who- 
ever happens to occupy the floor at the time. 

I have already shown how the salary was provided for by the 
act of 1856. Then, by a joint resolution adopted in 1857 there 
was a signs change in the time of payment. After the law of 
1866 had been passed, instead of the condition being that there 
was no law directing the time of payment or when a man should 
be paid, the old law surviving, he was paid then in the same 
manner precisely as under the joint resolution adopted in 1857. 

Later on, in 1867,a joint resolution was passed, which we have 
been acting on from t time to the present, that a Congress- 
man shall d after his certificate shall have gone into the 
hands of the Clerk—first, I believe after he is sworn in, and next 
after the certificate has gone into the hands of the Clerk, with 
a provision or saving clause as to contests. 

ut the provision of the law of 1857—‘‘as herein provided 
for“ —has no restrictive meaning as to the amountof the salary. 
If the words had been left out the Sergeant-at-Arms would have 
been required to make a deduction for a day's absence propor- 
tioned to the amount a member would get for a day’s attend- 
ance, oe this provision would operate just the same in that 
regard. 

ittle need be said of the subsequent act of 1873, known as the 
*‘salary-grab act,” which increased the salaries of Congressmen. 
The law of 1856, section 6, survived the act of 1866 and equally 
the act of 1873. It was put into the Revised Statutes and re- 
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$5,000 per annum. It 


ceived the approval of the members of the House; and by virtue 
of the ol those statutes, if it never had existed, would 
have become law. The law of 1874 repealed the salary-grab act 
of 1873 and restored the law as it existed prior to the passage of 
the ‘‘salary-grab act.” 

If prior to the passage of the law of 1873, this section 40 of 
the Revised Statutes, or section 6 of the old act, as you choose 
to call it, was the law, then after the e of the salary-grab 
act, after the restoration of the old law, it still remained the 
law. If it survived the act of 1866, which made no change as 
to the deduction of a member's 3 for absence, no change as 
the time of payment, but only as to t 
necessarily as to the amount of deductions, then it still survives. 

But suppose we go to the objectof the law. The specification 
is that a deduction shall be made for each day’s absence, not ex- 
cused by sickness, clearly on the theory that there shall be taken 
from the member pay for the day during which he did not give 
his services to the Enos and to the country. When a member 
came to get $5,000 a year, it involved the deduction of a larger 
amount foreach day’sabsance, just ashe received a larger amount 
for each day’s attendance. 

The special object of the law was to enforce a suitable, just 
deduction for a day’s absence. How was that to be determined? 
A month is one-twelfth of a year and a day is one-thirtieth of a 
month, so that by a deduction of the equivalent of a day’s pay, 
whatever it may be, that provision of the law is complied with. 

No attempt has ever been made to repeal this statute. Now 
somebody suggests that it has been disregarded, and somebody 
suggests that it has been treated as re ed. We have good 
reason to know how readily a statute which trenches upon the 
privileges, which invades the pocketbook of a member, which 
aay prevent a member from laying his hand ba es that which 
technically he may fancy he is entitled to, but which really and 
honestly he is not entitled to—how likely such a statute may 
drop into disuse, and how dangerous it would be in a Republic 
if those who are to be benefited by disregarding a law were 
able by disregarding it to re and destroy the law. 

Law may be disregarded, but law survives. That which is 
law upon the statute book can not be erased by failure to com- 
ply with it, or by disregard of it. It can not be erased because 

y silence and neglect men may take, year by year, that which 
does not belong to them; but it survives in allits dignity and 
glory. This section 40 is law now. It is law that ought to be 
enforced. Itought to be enforced, not only here but at the other 
end of the Capitol. It is law which honesty, policy, and justice 
require the enforcement of, law which the people abroad in the 
land do not complain of, and law with which gentlemen find 
fault here only because they feel that its enforcement will cost 
them money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I do not desire to occupy the floor longer. 

75 5 COOMBS. [should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri has no fur- 
ther time. He has occupied an hour. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I do not wish to consume further time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAYES] 
is recognized. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, the orly question before the 
House at the present time, or before the Chair, is the question 
of order. The merits have been gone into, and practically noth- 
ing but the merits discussed; but it is not my purpose at this 
time to enter into any discussion whatever on the merits of this 
proposition, or whether this amendment ought to pass or not. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] has very vig- 
orously asserted that there is but one side to it, but I am in- 
clined to think that when the discussion upon the merits gets 
around the gentleman will find that there is a good deal on the 
other side, that there is a great deal to be said upon the other 
side of the question, but I do not propose to enter into that at 
this time. i 

The point of order which the gentleman makes is, that it is 
new legislation, and that it is not germane. So far as the ques- 
tion of its being germane is concerned, that was very effectually 
disposed of by the question asked by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. In other words, it relates to the dispo- 
tion of the money appropriated by the section under considera- 
tion. Consequently it is germane. Now, whether or not it is 
new legislation, so as to be contrary to the rule upon this subject, 
has been very effectually decided, time and time again in this 
Congress, and by the present occupant of the chair, as well as 
by the able gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hatrcu]. It was de- 
termined in the question relating to the postage-stamp contract; 
also in relation to the question as to the postage upon fraternal 
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8 and also in relation to the appointment of a cadet at 
est Point or Annapolis, I have forgotten which 

Mr. PICKLER. Annapolis. > 

Mr. HAYES. In relation to the appointment of a cadet at 
Annapolis by the Secretary of the . It was held that it was 
perfectly competent, in an appropriation bill, or in any bill for 
that matter, but especially in an appropriation bill, to give a 
legislative construction by Congress of the law existing, not for 
the puro of changing that law, but for thé purpose of con- 
struing it so as to determine the disposition of the money that 
is being appropriated at the time, and this is just what this 
amendment does, no more and no less. ‘ 

Mr. DEARMOND. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hi 
aquestion? 

he CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr.HAYES. Certainly. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Does the gentleman understand that 
declaring that a provision of the statute is no longer law is a 
construction of that provision? 

Mr. HAYES. Les; it is or may be a construction of existing 
law, and I will say this: I have noticed the contention made by 
different gentlemen here as to whether it would repeal the law 

` construed or not for the future. I care nothing about which 
side of that may be sight or wrong. Very likely the proper 
construction of it would be that it only applied to the existing 
Series eee and as to the disposition of the money under it; 
but that it did not affect the ultimate question of whether the 
law was or ht be repealed, if N existing, or whether 
it would be still in force if existing at all so far as future action 
is concerned. But be that as it may, the Chair has very prop- 
erly held, and it has become the rule of this Congress, to say 
the least, that we have a right to give a legislative construction 
to the law for the purpose of determining where the money that 
we are 5 shall go. This is not only true as stated, 
but should beso. We should have the right to appropriate 
money in accordance with our ideas of the law where it goes or 
under which it is to be used. 

Mr. QUIGG. I wish to call the attention of the gentleman to 
the language of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH] when 
the Post-Office bill was up. 

Mr. HAYES. I think that would be a very proper thing to 
refer to at this time, and Iam yery glad to accept the suggestion 
made by the gentleman from New York. I will ask the Clerk 
to read the portion of the RECORD which he has marked. That 
is the language of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH] 
in making the decision referred to in regard to the postage- 
stamp contract. F 

Mr. QUIGG. May I further interrupt the gentleman long 
3 to say that the same point of order that is now bein 
considered was made against it, and the Chair made the deci- 
sion which the Clerk is about to read as the decision of the oc- 
cupant of the Chair at that time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has given to the point of order raised by the 

tleman from North Carolina [Mr, HENDERSON] to the amendment of- 
‘ered — Fog 7 from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] the most careful con- 
sidera e Chair has listened with a great deal of interest to every 
statement that has been made upon the floor by gentlemen who have ad- 


themselves to the point of order. In the mind of the Chair there is 
— N — A le question to be determined in 5 tue point ot order, 


as to whether the amendment ofere: the gentleman from Il- 
linois does in fact and in effect change an existing law, or whether itsimply 
declares what the existing law is; in other words, whether it makes a 
change of rie law or merely a change of the interpretation and con- 
struction of that law by the Post- Omce Department. 

The Postmaster-General, as the executive officer of that Department, hay- 
ing the responsibility of the execution of all laws relating to the 
ment has, in the judgment of the Chair, the same right of interpretationand 
construction of an existing statute that a court of competent jurisdiction 
has in passing upon a law, and that construction or interpretation becomes 
apart of the law until the law is repealed, modifed, changed, or declared 
to be otherwise, by the one power that has the right to overrule a construc- 
tion or ag einer made by an Executive De ment, the Congress of 
the United States. The House having 7 on of t appropriation 
bill, and this amendment being, in the judgment of the Chair, germane to 
the bill, it seeks, in the opinion of the Chair, to. declare what the existing 
statute is. It is simply declaratory in its ter and it differs, of course, 
from the construction and in tation pl: upon the statute by the 

Holding s view, the Chair overrules the point of 

order, and will submit the amendment upon its merits to the committee. 
The Clerk will report the modified amendment. 


Mr. HAYES, Mr. Chairman, to extend remarks any further 
from my standpoint would lead into the merits of the question, 
which I do not care now todo. I desire at this time simply to 
confine myself to the question of order; and that I have stated 
in a brief way, presenting the case as it has been ruled upon by 
the present occupant of the chair and other occupants of the 
chair during the present Congress. : 

With that I will leave this branch of the subject, and will take 
up the merits when that po of the subject is reached. How- 
eyer, as the merits have n so fully discussed, I will ask that 
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the views of the minority, referred to by the gentleman from 
Missouri, may be incorporated here in the RECORD, reserving 
any comments by myself for a future time after the pending 
question is di of. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] introduced a reso- 
lution reciting section 40, chapter 4, Revised Statutes, as ex- 
isting law, and calling upon the Sergeant-at-Arms to report 
absentees, why the law was not enforced; and this was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and inreporting asubstitute 
to the House a report was made which assumed and stated this 
section to be in force rather than showing by argument that it 
was so. This report is as follows: 


(House Report No 704, Fifty-third Congress, second session, } 
SECTION 4), REVISED STATUTES. 
April 17, 1894.—Referred to the House Calendar and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. WOLVERTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 

following re (to accompany Miscellaneous Document No. 126): 

aa be Ber A ten OA OTL WAA TETTA Mhh Peedi 

r ch 2, res, report as 0 è 

Section 6, Article I, of the Constitution saves. fh IR 
“Senators and Re mtatives shall receive a compensation for their 

rth to be ase: by law and paid ont of the Treasury of the United 
Section 5 of the same article provides: 


“Each House may determine the rules of its , punish its mem- 
4 8 5 1 and, with the concurrence of othirds, expel 


ina’ the Congress. 

Delegate shall be entitled to receive lance of the 

fore Spain in the monthly installments ve directed. 
Thisremained the law re; ting the compensation of members of Con- 

gress until the act of 1865 (Statutes at Large, volume 14, page 323), which 


provides: 
“That the compensation of Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in 
Congress shall be $5,000 annum, to be computed from the first dor ofthe 
t addition thereto eage at the rate of 20 cents 


resentative, and 
000 not thereto- 


presen Congress. and 
per mile, to be estimated by the nearest route usually traveled in going to 


and returning from each regular session.“ 

From this time until the of the act of 1873 the compensation re- 
mained at $5,000 per annum. On March 38, 1873 (Statutes at Large, volume 
17, page 486), provision was made in the appropriation bill as follows: 

* Senator, Representative, and > egate is entitled to a salary (ex- 


vay eb to the Speaker) of 87,500 a year.’ 
anuary — 1874 (volume 18. 


$7,500 
force arii time of sne passage of the act of March 3, 1873. 
the 873, and 


1 
was, in effect, a reénactment of them. Section 40 of the Revised Sta 
is the sixth section of the act of 1856 above reci 
of each member was fixed at $6,000 for the or $3,000 per annum. 
It was introduced because of the ar, ent t fixing an annual sal- 
ary for members of Congress, that they would absent themselves because 
or the fixed salary per annum and neglect public business. It is as fol- 


ows: 
“SEC. 40. The 5 of the Senate and Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
House, respectively, shall deduct from the monthly payments of each Mem- 
ber or Delegate the amount of his salary for each day that he has been ab- 
sent from the Senate or House, velx, unless such Member or Dele- 
gate assigns as the reason for such absence the sickness of himself or some 
member of his family.“ 2 

Under the provisions of this section of the Revised Statutes there can be 
no question but that a member of —_ is not entitled to receive pay 
for any day when he is absent from the House unless he can as the 
reason for his absence his own sickness or the sickness of some member of 
his family, and it is pener a question for him to consider whether, if he 
desires to attend to his personal business, it will be worth more to him 
than his daily pay or salary as a member of Congress, or, if he chooses to 
absent himself on a trip for pleasure, whether he prefers that to drawing 
his per diem salary or the amount of the salary which he would have been 
entitled to receive if he would have been in attendance in the House. 

This was enacted in 1856 and was observed until about the Thirty-seventh 
Congress, during the war, when quite a number of members of Con 
officers in the Army and the enforcement of the provisions of 
was waived, and it has not since been rigidly enforced. The pr 
this section, your committee is nformed, wasto 
on his honor at the end of the month or the Ə he drew his 
8 he was absent in violation of the visions of this on. 
duction was then made from his salary and the amount so deducted covered 
into the Treasury. 

This law has never been repealed, either directly or by implication, and is 
in foree to-day, and in the opinion of your committee. it is the duty of the Ser- 
geant-at-Armis to make the deduction required by this act from the salary 
of each member at the time he draws his on 

It may in many cases work a hardship, but it is the law, and as long as it 
remains upon the statute books should be enforced. It became a law in 1856 
and was a part of the act which fixed the salary of members at €3,008 per 
annum. In 1866 the amount of this salary was changed to $5,000 per year, 
and in 1874 the law fixing the salary at $5,000 a year was reaffirmed and * 
acted, but no law has ever been passed since 1856 ch either by tm 
cation or directly the terms of section 40 of the Revised Statutes. 


* 


— 
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e resolution as originally introduced called upon the Sergeant-at-Arms 
‘gshow canso why ihe had violated the provisions of this statute, as his pre- 
decessors had n many years enforced this statute. 

Your committee have a substitute for the one presented in the 
House on March 2, 1894, by Mr. KILGORE, as follows: 

“ Whereas the laws of the United States, section 40, chapter 4, of the Re- 
vised Statutes, provided that the Sergeant-at-Arms shall deduct from the 


monthly payment of each member the amount of his salary for each day 
that he absent from the House, unless such member assigns as the 
reason for such absence the sickness of himself or of some member of his 


samiy: and 
‘* Whereas the provisions of said section 40 have ed for many 
law: There- 


been disregard: 
and great abuses have grown out of suchdisregard of the 


He it resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms strictly observe and enforce the 
ovisions of said section 10 and report to the House Gas proceed- 
tas thereunder and each month pay into the Treasury of the United States 
sums deducted in the due observance and enforcement of the law as đe- 
jared in said section.” 
Your committee recommend the passage of the foregoing as a substitute 
for the original resolution. 


Two reports were made by the minority, one by Mr. WILLIAM 
A. STONE, concurred in by Mr. CHILDS and Mr. UPDEGRAFF, 
as follows: 

[House Report No. 704, part 2, Pifty-third Congress, second session.] 
RIGHT OF SEKGEANT-AT-ARMS TO DEDUCT FROM MEMBERS’ SALARIES ON 
j ACCOUNT OF ABSENCE. 

May 4, 1894.—Referred to the House Calendar and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. Sroxx, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 

whine as the views of the minority, (to accompany Miscellaneous 


ent No. 126): 
A minority of the Committee on the J 3 being unable to concur in 
the report of the committee, respectfully submit their views as follows: 
The act of March 14, 1856 (Statutes at volume 2, page 48), fixing 
compensation for members of Congress, pro’ 
“That the compensation of each Senator, mtative, and Delegate in 


Congress shall be 56, 000 for each Con . and Sic, as now provided by 


law, for two sessions only, to be manner lowing, to wit: On the 
prsi day of each ri ar session each Senator, Representative, and te 
lreceive his eage for the first session, and on the first day of each 


ceive the residue of his salary due to him 
still unpaid; and at the beginning of the second regular 

each Senator, Representative, and Delegate shall receive his mileage 
such second session, and ee such session com 5 at 


session of the Con- 


the rate of $3,000 per ann until 4th of March termina’ Con- 
gress, and on that day each 1 Delegate shall be 
entitled toreceive the balance of the 96,000 not theretofore paid in the monthly 


installments above directed. 
The sixth section of that act, now known as section 40 of the Revised Stat- 


utes, provides— 

cand be it further enacted, Thatit shall be the duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the House and Secretary of the Senate, respectively, to deduct from the 
monthly payments of members as herein provided for, the amount of his 
compensation for each day that such member shall be absent from the 
House or Senate, respectively, unless such Representative, Senator, or Del- 
egate shall assign as the reason for such absence the sickness of himself or 
* 1 22 or peas by Congress, approved December 23, 1837, 

resolution was a vi A 

Which o the act of 1556 only th regard to the a of all compen- 
had mat up to the beginning of the sessions of Congress, 
at the beginning of the Congress, of at the end of the session. We 
do not find that it affects the question at issue, and only refer to it because 
it is the next step in legislation upon this subject. 

In 1866 Congress passed an act rela’ to the compensation of members 
(ee Statutes at Large, volume 14, which provides— 

“That the compensation of each ator, Representative, and Delegate in 


When law went into effect the practice of deducting any portion of 
e monthly payment to each member on account of absence was abandoned, 

the — 35 were e under the act of 1966, one-twelfth of 85, 00 on 
e 4th day of each mon 


The question is whether or not the act of 1866 repeais the act of 1855. This 
is really the main question at issue. There is no language in the act of 1883 
which repeals the act of 1856, and, if it is so repealed, it is only by 

plication. ere is no doubt but that the first section, providing a com- 
nsation of 36,000 for each Congress and for its payment on the first day of 
dach month while Congress was in s at the rate of $3,000 per annum 
for the days on which the member was present at the session, and for the 
which the member was absent on account of sickness, and the 


repealed. 
any part of the act ot 1856 pertaining to 
pensation is still in force, except the sixth section, now known as sec- 

40, Revised Statutes. The question then is, has the sixth section, as 
to compensation, been e by the 

ot t pee The 
y, by subsequents tes, 
I Metena. 212) in 
the United States vs. Irwin (5 McLean, 178) that “a later statute repugnant 
to a former one on the same subject-matter, so that they can not stand to- 
gether, repeals it by implication.” 

And in Daviess vs. Fairbairn, reported in 3 Howard, 656, it was held, 
“that if the subsequent statute is not repugnant in allits provisions toa 
Epin gne, yet was clearly intended to prescribe the only rule, it repeals the 
mer.“ 


In Johnson's estate (33 Pennsylvania Reports, 511) and Gwinner vs. Rail - 
road Comp: (55 Pennsylvania, 126) it was held— 

“That a su t affirmative statute is a repeal by implication of a 
niger one made concerning the same matter if it introduce a new rule upon 
e subject and be evidently intended as a substitute for the former law.” 

npr vs. Crosscut way Company (53 Pennsylvania Reports, 62) it 


* That if two acts be inconsistent the latter must prevail.” 


the act of 1865 repugnant to that part ot the act of 1856 known as the 
h section? This section declares it to be the— 
“Duty of the t-at-Arms of the House the Secretary of the 


and 
mate, respectively, to deduct from the monthly payment of members, as 


herein provided for, the amount of his com for each day thatsuch 
member shal! be absent from the House or te, respectively, such 
Representative, Senator, or Delegate shall assign as the reason for such ab- 
rhe redana ie Gasca oak in aa aaa te tae at o 
langu: an m the mon ymen 
vided for,” clearl that the deduction was 


mpensa 
by the year but 
0 
each month, 


Sergeant. at-Arms to keep time upon the members and make the deductions 
for absent days, unless the member assigned sickness as a reason for his 
absence. The Sergeant-at-Arms was to deduct from the monthly payments, 
asin that jo ae \ded for; and the monthly payments in the provided 
for betng per month, he could only deduct for each absent day in a 
month of thirty days the sum of $8.33, that being the amount ot his compen- 
sation for each day. 

Now, the act of 1838 declares that the compensation of each member shali 
be $5,000 per annum. There is no authority in the sixth section to deduct 
from the monthly payment of members 8 tor iu the act of 1854, but 
the authority of the sixth section is limited to 7 the monthl 
payments of members as provided for in the act of 1858. Loucan not stret 
the authority to deduct from the monthl om dayiti of members beyond the 
limit ly provided for in the act of 1 

And as the pamens there provided for could not exceed $8.33 per day in 
any month of thirty days, then if the sixth section is still in force, it would 
not authorize a deduction of more than $8.33 per day for absence. 

At present our 5 ws is to confine ourselves strictly to the question 
whether the act of 1856 repealed the sixth section of the act of 1855 by impli- 
cation. Is it repugnant to the act of 1863? And to say that the sixth 
Was intended by the 5 which . the act of 1866 to stand, and au- 
thorize the deduction of $8.33 from a compensation amounting to $13.70 
is but stating a proposition which bears upon its face the best evidence of 

ce. 
in, the act of 1856 was clear! 
Congress. It was not to be by the year or the mon 


000 per annum, and the member was 8 not aw: 
awarded, any compensation for the daysa 


but at the rate of $3,- 
ed, or intended to be 


made during ali these ee to enforce it, nor has any member observed its 
erefore, forced to the conel that the sixth sec- 


22, 1874, the sixth section of the act of 1853 was r and continued in 
force, and we now proceed to con ider the sscond question involved. 

In the appropriation bill approved March 3, 1 (Statutes at Large, vol- 
ume 17, page the salary of members was increased to 87,500 per year. 
Snap rama 20, 1874 (Statutes at Large, volume 13, page 4), Congress enacted 
as follows: 


That so much of the act of March 3, 1873, entitled An act m: a 


salaries, compensation, and allowances of allsuch parsons, except as afore- 
pna; shall be as fixed by the laws in force at the time of the passage of said 
act. 

This act not only repealed that part of the act of March 3, 1873, fixing the 
salary ot members of Co: ss at 37,500 per year, but it enacts that the sala- 
ries, compensation, and shall be as fixed by the laws 
in force at the time of the geot said act on March 3, 1873. 

In Bradshaw vs. United States (14 Court of Claims Report) it was held by 
Judge Richardson: 

nat the act of January 20, 1874, repealing the increase of salaries act and 
provid that the , compensation, and allowances of all such per- 
sons 8 be fixed by the laws in force at the time of the passage of said act, 
was intended to restore salaries of oMcers and employés to the same status 
of compensation that they previously occupied. 

We turn now to ihat date, viz, March 3, 1873, and find, if our reasoning on 
Suing ih proposition ian wre — that = yer —— the act of 1856 in gen in force, 

the compensation of the members a per annum and repealing 
the act of 1856, including the sixth section of that act. 

But it is claimed that section 40, Revised Statutes, was. enacted with the 
enactment of the Revised Statute and is yet law. That would be true but 
for the saving clause in section 5601, Revised Statutes, which the committee 
seem to have overlooked in their report. That section provides as follows: 

Tus enactment of the said revision is not to affect or repeal any act of 
Congress passed since the Ist day of December, 1873, and all acts passed 
since that date are to have full effect as if passed after the enactment of this 
revision. And so far as such acts yv: from or conflict with any provision 
contained in said revision they are to have effect as t statutes and 


owances of members 


as repealing any portion of the revision inconsistent therewith.” 

Now, theact of January 20, 1874, repealing the act in salaries of mem- 
bers of Congress other officers was after the 1st of December, 1873, 
and as that act ts * the salaries and com: 


fixing pen- 

sation of members in force on March 3, 1873, which was the act of 1866, fx- 
ing salaries of members at 35,000 per year, the status is the same as if the 
act of 1866 was reénacted on January 20, 1874, by express words and under 
and by virtue of section 5601, Revised Statutes, the fortieth section of the 
Revised Statutes, which is the sixth section of the act of 1855, is not to affect 
4, because the act of 

873, the date when 


1874, but embraced the stat- 
utes in force December 1, 1873 (Revised Statutes, section 5595). Between 
those dates Congress passed stat - 


many acts repealing and altering previous 
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utes which were incorporated into the revision. It is, no doubt, the correct 
construction that all such acts are to be taken as having, to that extent, al- 
ee tha — at el bmit that the Sergeant-at-Arms has legal 
e therefore respect: su 0 a no 
authority to withhold from the members any portion of their salary on ac- 
count of absence. 
WILLIAM A, STONE. 
ROBERT A. CHILDS. 
THOMAS UPDEGRAFF. 


And one by Mr. RAY, concurred in by Mr. BRODERICK, which 
is as follows: > 


House Report No. 704, part 3, Fifty-third Congress, second session. 
SECTION 40 REVISED STATUTES. 


May 7, 1894.—Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Rax, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the following 
(concurred in by Mr. BRODERICK) views: 

The question at issue is whether or not tho Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives may refuse to T the full pay ofa 1 in Con- 
gress monthly at the rate of $5,090 per annum, and the geant-at-Arms of 
the House may refuse to draw from the Treasury and pay over to the mem- 
ber his full monthly salary at such rate for the reason that such member 
has been absent from the House d the month one or more days and 
fails to assign as a reason for such absence the sickness of himself or of some 
member of family. 

It is an important question in many aspects, but the legal answer depends 
upon the determination of the question of the existence or nonexistence as 
a t of the statutes of the United States, of section 40 of the Revised Stat- 
u or section 6 of the act of 1856. The repeal of section 6 of the act of 1856, 
in our judgment, is the real and vital inquiry. (See act of Janu 20, 1874.) 
Some have read section 40 from the book and looked through the acts of 

enacted su uently to the adoption of such Re Statutes for 
a repeal thereof, and finding none haye at once concluded that section 40 is 
in full force and effect. Others have traced the different statutes, examin 
the repeal sections of the Revised Statutes, and arrived at the conclusion 
that section 40, Revised Statutes, is repealed and of no force or effect. That 
this is the correct conclusion does not admit of serious doubt. 

The majority of the committee reported that such section is not repealed. 
Aminority report has been made by some members of the committee tak- 
ing the opposite view and arriving at a contrary conclusion. While con- 

in the result arrived at by the minority,we can not approve or ac- 
cept all the reasoning by which that conclusion is reached, nor do we think 
that the determination that section 40, Revised Statutes, is repealed answers 
the question at issue. It must alsojbe shown that section 6, Laws 1856, is 
also inoperative or repealed, and therefore submit the following: 

The Constitution of the United States (section 6) provides that the Sen- 
atorsand Representatives shall receive a compensation for their services, to 
be ascertained by law.“ 

Itis ey unnecessary to refer to the statutes on the subject enacted 
prior to 1856, for in ened bang the act of August 16 repealed all prior statutes 
on the subject and provided as follows: 2 

That the compensation ot each Senator, Representative, and Delegate in 

shall be $6,000 for each Congress and mileage, as now provided by 
law, for two sessions only, to be in the manner following. to wit: On 
the first day of each regular session each Senator, ntative, and Dele- 
gate shall receivethis mileage for one session, and on the first day of each 
month thereafter d such session, compensation at the rate of 83,000 per 
annum during the continuance of such session, and at the end of such ses- 
sion he shall receive the residue of his salary due to him at such time at the 
rate aforesaid still unpaid; and at the beginning of the second regular ses- 
sion of the Co each Senator, Representative, and Delegate shall re- 
ceive his mileage forsuch second session, and monthly, during such session, 
compensation at the rate of 83,000 per annum till the 4th day of March ter- 
minating the Congress, and on that day each Senator, resentative, and 
Lra Mio shall be entitled to receive any balance of the $6,000 not theretofore 
paid in the said monthly installments as above directed.” 

It will be observed that annual is not given, but his compensation 
is 86,000 for each Congress and mileage for two sessions only, to be paid in 
the following manner: 

1. On the first day of each regular session he is to receive his mileage for 


one session. 

2. On the first day of each month thereafter, during such session, he is to 
receive com on at the rate of 88, 000 per annum during the continu- 
ance of such session. 

3. At the end of such session he shall receive the residue of his salary due 
to him at such time at the rate aforesaid still un 5 

4. At the beginning of the second regular session he is to receive his mile- 

e for such second session. 
. Monthly aurak such session he is to receive compensation at the rate of 
N per annum till the 4th day of March terminating the Congress. 
On the same day he is to receive any balance of the 86,000 not before paid 
in pr monthly installments. 

Terefore he would be entitled to receive $250 each month while Congress 
was in session, and at the end of a re r session he would receive a bal- 
ance made up of #250 per month for every month subsequent to his taking 
office and down to that time, deduct: the monthly payments made while 
the Congress was in session. So of su uent payments he would receive 
$250 per month while Congress was in on and at the end of his term the 
balance of the 86,000 not before paid. 

In no sense is this an annual salary, but it is a compensation for the en- 
tire Congress, with independent provisions pro for the payment 
thereof in installments atacertain rate. Ce: definite monthly payments 
are expressly provided for; definite as to amount and as to the periods during 
the Congress when payable. The improvidence of Senators and Congress- 
men was 888 ae and they were assured of a balance due 
at the end of the first session and also at the end of their term of service. 

tion 6 of the same act provided as follows: 

“That it shall be the duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House and Sec- 
retary of the Senate, yn cinta E to deduct from the monthly payments of 
the members as herein provided for theamountof his compensation foreach 
day that such member shall be absent from the House or Senate, respec- 
tively, unless such Re tative, Senator, or Delegate shall assign as the 
reason for such absence the sickness of himself or of some member of his 


This isa vision penal in its nature and provides for deducting one day’s 
pay, from the monthly 5 of $250 provided for Uy Berton 1 of the act 
‘or each day’s absence m the House not assigned to have been caused by 
sickness. deduction is to be made from the monthly payments of 
members as herein vided for,” that is, as provided for in the first section 
of the act of 1856, It could not be deducted from any of the other payments 
or sums g due to the member. This section (section 6) could not ap- 
ply to any other subsequent provision for compensation to Senators and 


members of the House unless put in place of the visions of section 1 of 
the act of 1856and by way of amendment. Even then the monthl ing Sergeants 
must be re or new ones provided, else there could be no or sec- 
provided tor teupon. That section can only operate on monthly payments 


A statute, penal in its nature, is to be strictly construed and construed in 
favor of the one against whom it is to operate. The rule is concisely stated 
e cases, 5 Wheat., 76; 2 Pet., 35; 14 Pet., 464; 6 Wall., 38, as 

s: 

"Penal laws are to be construed strictly in favor of the one against whom 
they are to operate.” 

Of course, as stated by the courts, 

Tho intent of the legislative body is to be observed and not defeated by 
u forced or overconstruction. (Same cases.) 

“Every statute derogatory of rights of property or taking away rights of 
a citizen is to be construed ee Labs wed =i; 

And this in favor of the property owner and citizen, and against the one 
see! to enforce it. 

Section 1 of the act ot 1856 created a property right in the compensation 
provided, and section 6 takes away acertain part of it for each day's absence 
not caused by sickness as before stated. In other words a Senator or Rep- 
resentative forfeitsa day’s pay for each day he is absent for any other cause. 

The Senator and Member is not paid by the day and his compensation is 
notso much per diem, but $6,000 for each he peg and hence the provi- 
sions, section 1 and section 6,cannot be arded as a law fixing the compen- 
sation at $6,000 per Congress for continued attendance and a lesser sum for 
a decreased attendance, 

December 23, 1857, the very next year, a joint resolution was passed amend- 
ing the act of August 16, 1856, and provides that on the first day of each ses- 
sion the Senator or Representative is to receive all his compensation from 
the beginning of his term to such date at the rate of #250 per month, and 
—.— the session compensation at the same rate. On the first day of the 
second session he was to receive all the compensation that accrued to 
at same rate during the adjournment, and during the session compensation 
F f 1856 ing d 

repealed that part of the act of 1 postpon payment to the en 
ofasession. With the above-cited legal principles in mind, we come toa 
eed proposition and take another step in the investigation of the sub- 


ect. 
In the first session of the Thirty-ninth Congress (Laws 1866, chapter 296, 
section 17) it was enacted— 


per annum.” 

No provision is here made for monthly rates or payments, and the com- 
pensation is by the year and not ig Sag session or Congress. This does not 
porns to be an amendatory act, but it covers the whole subject embraced 

n section 1 of the act of 1856, and if we should put it in place of section 1 of 
that act and read it and section 6 together we should be unable to enforce 
section g. There are no monthly payments for section 6 to operate upon. 

It would have been absolutely impossible for any court to have enforced 
section 6 of the act of 1856 (now found as section 40 of the Revised Statutes, 
United States) sta 6 or a Senator who received his sal- 
ary under this provision. The monthly payments referred to in section 6 of 
the act of 1856 are absolutely obliterated, and no longer could deductions be 
made from "the monthly payments herein provided for“ or anywhere pro- 
vided for, for no statute existed for amonth 7 ment. This assumes that 
the act of 1866 repealed section 1 of the act o and hence we proceed to 
demonstrate He Reames f that it did effect such re 

The act of 1866 covered the whole subject embraced in section I of the act of 
1856; it changed the compensation from 96,000 for each Congress to 85, 000 per 
annum, and as it fixed no time of payment, this salary became due and pay- 
able at the end of each year. No monthly payments were provided for, and 
ee ee ee ed in the act of 1856 did not remain in force is demonstrated 

y on 


that time. (See Statutes, section 39, 1 reference.) 

The very enactment of this statute demonstrates that Congress deemed 
section 1 of laws of 1856 wholly repealed by the act of 1866,and the act of 
March, 1867, is a legislative declaration to t effect. 

The oath required and provided for in the above act of 1867 was prescribed 
in the act passed July 2, 1862 en 1188 128, volume 12, page 502) (see also Re 
vised Statutes, Title section I e 312), and provided 

“Every person elected or appoin to any ofice of honor or profit either 
in the civil, military, or naval service, excepting the President and the per- 
sons embraced by the section following (which related to persons disqual- 
ified by the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution and those not able on 
account of participation in the rebellion to take the oath prescribed in sec- 
tion 1 of the act of 1862) shall, before entering upon the duties of such office 
and before be entitled to any part of the salary or other emolument 
thereof, take and subscribe the following oath:“ 

Then follows the oath of loyalty, etc., and of office. 

Then follows the provision that— ` 

“The oath of office required by either of the two preceding sections ma 
be taken before any officer whois authorized either by the laws of the Uni 
States or by the local municipal law to administer oaths in the State, Ter- 
iit or district where such oath may be tered." 


nd— 
The oath of office taken by any Ar 8 to the requirements of 
section 1756 or of section 1757 shall be delivered in by him to be preserved 
among the files of the House of Congress, Department, or court to which the 
office In respect to which the oath is made may appertain. (R. S., secs. 1758 
oni Pie 50895 Laws, 1861, chap. 64, sec. 2, vol. 12, P. 326; Laws, 1862, chap. 128, 
vol. p. ? 

These acts provided for monthly payments of one-twelfth of 85,000, 
on the 4th of each month, and are not made a part of the act of 1 
were they enacted as amendments to any part of that act, 

For nearly a year, therefore, there was no provision for monthly pay- 
ments, and section 6 of Laws of 1856 (now section 40, Revised Statutes) was 
inoperative at least. 

at all of section 1 of the said act of 1856 was repealed by the act of 1866 is 
also shown by the following decisions: 

“Amendment of a statute by implication is not favored by the courts. 
(Cope vs. Cope, 137 U. S., 682.)” 


able 
„nor 


1894. 


As before said, the act of 1866 does not purport to amend section 1 of the 
act of 1856, ait will not be implied that the one amended the other, as it 
would be impossible to unite the two. 

A 


“A later act operates as a repeal of a former when it plainly a: rs that 
it was intended as a substitute for it. (Chicago, etc., R. R. Co. vs. United 


States, 127 U. S., 405.) 
Express words of repeal are not necessary. (Tracey vs. Tuffley, 184 U. S., 


200. 
t the later statute is clearly intended as a substitute it repeals the 
former. (Red Rock vs. Henry, 106 U.S., 596.) 

“One statute is repugnant to another when they relate to the same subject 
= 5 enacted for the same purpose. (Sutherland on Statutory-Construc- 

on, 181. 

de words may and often do imply a negative, not only of what 
is not affirmed, but of what has been previously affirmed, and as strongly 
as if expressed. (Id., pages 183, 184.) 

“An affirmative enactment of a new rule implies a negative of whatever 
is not included or is different, etc. (Id., page 184.) 

“The last act fixing the salary of a public officer willrepeal an earlier one 
fixing a different salary. (Pierpont vs. Crouch, 10 Cal., 315.)” 

So— 


“A new statute which affirmatively W a larger jurisdiction or power 
or rightrepealsany 3 statute by which a power, jurisdiction, or right less 
AR or absolute had been 1 (Sutherland St. Construction, 195. 
See also 9 Daly, N. V., 192; 2 E & B., 188; 66 Wis., 167; 10 Ind., 286; 20 N. J. 

360; 19 Ohio St., 220: 10 Minn., 23.) 

r the statutes of 1866 and 1857, above Rin followed the act of 1873 
(chapter 226, volume 17, page 486) 3 such salaries at 87,500 per year, and 
provid: for monthly payments. Said act is as follows: 

“And tors, om hoon yey) and Delegates in Congress, ineludin 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegatesin the Forty-second Congress hold- 
ing such office at the passage of this act, and whose claim to a seat has not 
been adversely decided, shall receive $7,500 per annum each, and this shall 
be in lieu of all pay and allowance, except actual individual traveling ex- 

from their homes to the seat of Government and return by the most 

t route of usual travel, once for each session of the House to which such 

Senator, Member, or Delegate belongs, to be certified to under his hand to 
the disbursing officer and filed as a voucher.” 

The same act (17 Stat. L., page 488) also provides: 

“And hereafter Representatives and Delegates-elect to 88 whose 
credentials in due form of law have been duly filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, in accordance with the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1863, 5 their compensation monthly 
from the beginning of their term until the be; of the first session of 
each Co upon a certificate in the form now in use to be eet by the 
Clerk of the House, which certificate shall have the same force and effectas is 
given to the certificate of the Speaker under existing laws.“ 

This was 5 intothe Revised Statutes of the United States, (See 

>! 8 page 6.) 


the same revision was inco: ated the substance of section 6 of the 
laws of 1856, provi for the d 


4), Congress 

sentatives aL 85,000, by restori 
meantime monthly payments 
was as follows: 


or reinsta the law of 1866, and in tho 
been provided for as stated. That act 


“That so much of the act of March 3, 1873, entitled ‘An act making appro- 
3 for legislative, executive, judiciale of the Government 
or the year eni June 30, 1874, as provides for the increase of the com- 
son rans of public officers and employés, whether Members of Congress, 
egates, or others, except the President of the United States and the jus- 
tices of the Supreme Co be, and the sameis hereby, repealed, and the sal- 
aries, compensation, and allowances of all said persons, except as aforesaid, 
shall be as fixed by the laws in force at the time of the passage of said act.” 

Then follows a provision in no 8 the question. 

The “repeal provisions” of the Revised Statutes United States, Title 
LXXIV, 1 provide as follows: 

“SEC. The — por seventy-three titles embrace the statutes of the 
United States, gene: and permanent in their nature, in force on the Ist 

aor December, 1873, as revised and consolidated by commissioners ap- 
ted under an act of Congress, and the same shall be designated and cited 
tatutes of the United States. 

“ SEO. 5596. All acts of Congress passed prior to said Ist day of December, 
1873, any portion of which is embraced in ony section of said revision, are 
hereby repealed and the section applicable thereto shall be in force in lieu 
thereof; parts of such acts not contained in such revision having been 
repealed or superseded by subsequent acts or not being general and perma- 
nentin their nature: Provided, Phat the incorporation into said revision 
of any general and permanent provision, taken from an act anong appro- 
priations or from an act contatning other provisions of a private, lo: or 
temporary character, shall not repeal or in any way affect any appropria- 
tion or any r of a private, local, or temporary character contained 
in any of said acts, but the same shall remain in force; and all acts of Con- 
pos d prior to said last-named day, no tot which are embraced 
said revision, shall not be affected or cha by its enactment.” 

No part of the act of 1866 was embr: the revision, and hence stood 
unrepealed and not affected thereby by virtue of the last clause of this sec- 
bi Koc, as the act of 1873 was repealed before the Revised Statutes took 
e 


‘ect. 

“Seo. 5601. Theenactmentof the said revision is not to affect or repeal any 

act of Co) passed since the 1st day of December, 1873, and all acts 
since that date are to have fulleffect as if passed after the enactment of this 
revision, and so far as such acts tng Aa or conflict with any provision 
contained in said revision, ay are have effect as subsequent statutes, 

and as si samt es any portion of the revision inconsistent therewith.” 
As section above quoted expressly repeals section 6, laws 1856 (incor- 
Statutes as section 40), section 40 of the Revised 
for these deductions of salary) must be regarded as a 
effect, if at all, with such statutes, and only has the 
force it would have had it not before existed. As seen section 6 had no ap- 
lication to the act of 1866, fixing salaries at 85,000 per annum at the time of 
ts enactment, but remained on the sta.ute book as law until January 20, 
1874. Whether 8 or inoperative it is not material to inquire, as we 
must concede it had not been repealed before the enactment of January 20, 


“The Revised Statutes of the United States must be accepted as the law 
on the subjects they embrace as it existed December 1, 1 When their 
meaning is plain the court can not recur to original statutes to see if errors 
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were committed in re them (United States vs. Bowen, 100 U. S., 508; 
Arthur vs. Dodge, 101 U. S., 34); but may doso to construe doubtful lan 
in the revision (Cambria Iron Com: vs. Ashburn, 118 U. S., 64; United 
States vs. Leacher, 134 U. S., 624; Dwight vs. Merritt, 140 U. S., 213).” 

By section 5601, above quoted, the act of J aap f 20, 1874 (in effect restor- 

and reënacting the act of 1866 and fixing salaries at 35,000), is not re- 

pealed, although passed before the enactment of the Revised Statutes, and 
section 5601 expressly declares that such acts (1874 and 1856) are to have full 
effect as if after the enactment of the revision. and "so far as such 
acts (the acts of 1874 and 1866) vary from or conflict with any provision con- 
tained in said revision, they are to have effect as subsequent statutes, and 
as zepoan 1575 portion of the revision inconsistent therewith.” 

The act of 1874 restoring the law of 1866 providing for a salary of 85,000 per 
annum, and by subsequent enactment made payable monthly without de- 
duction, clearly varies from and is inconsistent with section 40, Revised 
Statutes, which is a provision penal in its nature and operation and to be 
strictly construed t the United States. Section 40 is not only inop- 
erative, but expressly N by section 5001 of the Revised Statutes, and 
5 85 repealed by the act of 1874itself. (See cases before cited on the subject 
of xepe 
‘The fact that this provision has rested in “innocuous desuetude ` for over 
a quarter of a century does not necessarily argue that such section is re- 
pealed, but shows conclusively that all Co ses and officers of such Con- 
uae wi have so regarded it and so construed it since the enactment of the 

vised Statutes, a period of at least twenty years, during which time nine 
Congresses have lived, acted, ed, and their officers, cha 
execution of these laws, have treated this provision as repeale 
construing it. 

Itis not true for a moment that the nonenforcement of a statute by those 
charged with its execution is any evidence of the intention or purpose of 
the legislators who made the laws found in the statute book. Their inten- 
tion must be found in the law itself and from surrounding circumstances 
existing at the time of the enactment of the law in question. Prior legisla- 
tion on the same subject may also be taken into consideration in determin- 
ra they question, but the declarations of the legislators themselves made in 
debate at the time of the enactment in question can not be considered 


a with the 
thereby so 


the courts in determining the intent of the body. (U.S. vs. U. P. R. R., 91 
U. S., 72; Aldridge vs. W 8 How., 9; District of Columbia vs. W. Mar- 
ket Co., 108 U. S., 243. 


But, on the other hand, the nonenforcement of the law in question by the 
officers and Department cha by law with its execution and enforcement 
is strong evidence on the subject of its proper construction (and the ques- 
tion whether a statute is repealed or not is one of construction), hence the 
fact that every Congress since 1874 and the officers of all such Congresses 
charged with its execution have treated this provision in question (section 
40, Revised Statutes United States) as repealed is strong evidence that it is 


repealed. 

Phe law on this subject applicable here is clearly stated in the following 
5 of the United States courts from which the following quotations 
are made: 

The contemporaneous construction of a statute by the Executive De- 
partment charged withits execution is entitled to 2 weight, and ought 
not to be overturned unless 3 erroneous. (U. S. us. Philbrick, 120 U. S.; 
52: U. S. vs. Johnson, 124 U. S., ; Robertson vs. Bradbury, 132 U. S., 491).” 
aa is equally true when Congress and its officers are construing their 
own laws. 

Long uninterrupted practice under a statute is good evidence of its con- 
struction. (McKeen vs. Delancy, 5 Cranch, 22. 

It has been held that a statute may be repealed by adverse custom or lo: 
nonuser; (Hill vs. Smith, Morris, 70; O'Hanlon vs. Meyers, 10 Rich. L., 128; 
Watson vs. Blaylock, 2 Mills (S. C.), 351; Canady vs. George, 6 Rich. Eq., 103) 

But the obsoleteness of the nonused statute must bein some way recog- 
nized in subsequent legislation. Popular disregard of a statute or custom 
opposed to it will not repeal it. (Kitchen vs. Smith, 101 Pa. St., 452; Homer 
vs. 55 106 Pa. St., 221; Sutherland on Stat. Const., 178 and note.) 

When question of the existence of a statute arises the court may resort to 
any information which conveys a satisfactory answer. (Gardner vs. The 
Collector, 6 Wall., 479.) 

It follows that the act of January 20, 1874 (giving it the force and effect 
which the Revised Statutes, section 5601, says it shall have), repealed sec- 
tion 40 of the Revised Statutes. No one 1 contend that a law givinga 
Senator and Representative in Congress a salary of 85,000 = annum each, 
and payable monthly, does not vary from one firing a salary of $7,500 per 
annum witha penal provision for a deduction therefrom in case of absence. 

The act of January 20, 1874, repealed section 35 of the Revised Statutes in- 
corporated therein with section 40, both of which £ and must be construed 
together (otherwise the salaries of Senators and Members of Congress are 
87 800 per annum now) and the repeal of the one necessarily repealed the 
other. 

Again, as the Revised Statutes themselves repeal section 6 of the act of 
188 which was on the statute book until January 20, 1874, at least as a law 
(whether operative or not) and the act of 1874 declares that “ the salarie 
compensation, and allowances ” of all said persons (including Senators an 
Representatives), except as aforesaid, shall be as fixed by the laws in force 
at the time of the passage of said act, to wit, the act of 1873, the salary of 
1866 is restored ($5,009 per annum, payable monthly), but section 6 laws 
1856, a penal provision providing for a deduction in case of absence, conced- 
ing it to have been in force at that time, 1866, and down to 1873, is not re- 
stored or given any life as to that period and, suchsection is to be treated as 
though it had never been. 

The repeal of the provision for a ãeduction (in force from 1866 to 1873) by 
the Revised Statutes and a restoration by the same law of the compensation 
as it was in 1866-1873, would not restore the penal provision providing for a 
deduction of salary in case of absence. 

From whateverdirection you approach the question, after a caretul analysis 
of the various statutes and a direct application of the law thereto, we are 
led to the inevitable conclusion that section 40, Revised Statutes, is re} ed. 

The revision is a substitute; it displaces and repeals the former law as it 
stood relating to the subjects within its purview. Whatever of the old law 
is restated in the revision is continued in operation as it may operate in the 
connection in which itis reénacted. (Sutherland, page 207. 


Section 6, laws 1856, with many changes as to its wording and effect, was 
codified in the Revised Statutes ın connection with the salary-grab“ act 
of 1873, and to it it related and with that it was to operate. But before the 


Revised Statutes took effect the act of 1873 was repealed, so that section 40 
could not operate in the connection in which it was reénacted. The act of 
1874 is an te pr statute covering the whole subject and a substitute 
for those pro ons of the Revised Statutes, and hence Ls agers them. 

The provisions in the Revised Statutes, sections 35 and 40, taken from and 
being only a codification of the acts of 1873 and 1855, never took effect asa 
pos of those statutes or at all, being entirely superseded ee act of 1874, 

eclared to be a subsequent enactment by section 5601, Re Statutes, as 
it was after December 1, 1873, and before the Revised Statutes were 
enacted or took effect, and such section of the Revised Statutes (section 5601) 
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expressly declares that such act (1874) shall repeal, not amend, the provi- 
sions of the acts of 1873 and 1856 in therein. 
While section 5595 of the Revised Statutes declares that “the fi 
seventy-three titles embrace the statutes of the Unived States 
ent in their nature in force on the ist of December, 1873," ete., 
it is not anywhere enacted that any part of such Revised Statutes repealed 
before their enactment or going into effect shall become operative or have 
force or effect whatever. 
erefore sections 35and 40 of the Revised Statutes never took — or 
or 


had ng ect or vitality whatever. The revisers fo supposed 
found, ih such provisions in the statutes in force December 1, 1873, but 
while re m was on Congress was aiso „and the revisers 


incorporate any of this new Congressional 

but did enact that it should have full force and effect as subsequent legisla- 
tion—that is, legislation subsequent to the revision—and . — 
7... ̃ ET need ation, an 
988 the act of 1874, which restored the law of 1868 with the provision, 
penal in its nature and operation, providing for a deduction for absences, 
absolutely eliminated from the law as it stood from 1886 to 1873. Section 
5596 of the Revised Statutes ressly repealed section 6, laws of 1856. Kee 
in mind the fact that the act of 1866 was not repealed by the Revised Sta 
utes, only by the act of 1873 (salary-grab act), and that the act of January 20, 
iw thes oe the act of restored the act of 1866, of which section 6, laws 
of 1856, was no part. 

The conclusion is that section 40 of the Revised atprenan Frade an gare E 


peal but thatit never had any! force or vitality whatever. mg 
penal its operation the construction of all ation on the subject is 
a its restoration in the original wo: of section 6, act ot 1 of 
— — preg is a compilation (but and extended), as a part of 
AWS o 
5 Mony 8 — Reston tt = f — — hes 0 
above refe: ons act o 0 
ber 1, 1890 (volume tatutes at page 645), entitled An act 
certain duties of the it-at-Arms of the of Repr. tatives, an 
for ooer pepan I will not quote the act, but simply say whilethe 
act provides for the drawing from the moneys due to Repre- 
sentatives by this officer, also f t of same by him, 


track of the absences of tati d 
ot m deductions therefor would have been enumerated or at least re- 
ferred to as among the duties of the eanvat-Arms. 

whole subject ot the duty of this 


— and Glabursing the tion of Representatives in 
an e compensation o presen 
and bes a new statu rule on the su and sorepeals 
all former enactments on the same subject, if an „and is a l lative rec- 
ognition of the repeal or nonexistence of section 40 of the Revised Statutes 
and of section 6 of the act of 1856. 

This statute brings the SE under consideration directly within 
the cases hereinbefore ci holding that a statute may be repealed by ad- 
verse custom or long nonuser, provided the obsoleteness of the nonused 
statute isin some way b ation. 

Here we have two statutes on the same subject passed at different times, 
viz, the act of January 20,1874, but declared to be su uent to the pro- 
visions contained in the a and the revision itself. tions 35 and 40 


officer 


Now apply the rule of construction: 

“So when there are two statutes on the same subject passed at different 
dates—and it is plain from the framework and substance of tho last that it 
Was intended to cover the whole subject, and to be a complete and perfect 
system or provision in itself—the last must be held to be a legislative declar- 
ation that whatever is embraced in it shall and whatever is excluded 
is discarded and repealed. (Bracken vs. Smith, 39 N. J. 2911 169; Murdock vs. 
Memphis, 20 Wall, 617; Heckman vs. Pinkney, 81 N. Y. 1; Johnston's Es- 
tate. 33 Pa. St., 511; Herron vs. Carson, 26 W. Va., 62; ithoades vs. H. Build. 

‘Ass'n, 8 Pa., St., 180; Cahill vs. Citizens’ M. B. Asso., 61 Ala., 232.) 

“If two statutes be inconsistent and both can not have full force and et- 
fect, the former must be deemed to be repealed by implication. (Jn re, 
Washington street, ete., 115 N. V., 442.) 

“A later statute covering thesame subject and embracing new provisions 
operates to repeal the 48125 act even if the two are not in express terms re- 
1 185 vs. Gold and Stock Tel. Co., 98 N. Y., 67; People vs. Jachne, 

03 N. Y.. : 

5 a new statute to 1 ance ene take the place of an old 
one repeals all the provisions of the old law not found in the new one which 
are not expressly saved. (State cs. B. and P. Order of Elks., 69 Miss., 808.) 

‘Thus far the argument 1 on the assum) that the act of 
1874 did not give any life or vitality to section 6of the act 1856, or in any way 
revive it so as to permit it to upon the statute book as an existing stat- 
ute, whether operative or not, 

It will now be assumed that the act of 1874 did restore as a living section 
of the statutory law, section 6, of the laws of 1856. 

The result is even more satisfactory and conclusive. 


The act of January 20, 1874, provides that— 
“The com: ons, and allowances of all said (Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress), except as aforesaid, be as fixed 
the laws in force at the time of the 887 ot said act.“ 
d Were these laws? The act ot 1866, above quoted, the act of 1867, above 


juoted, providing for monthly payments, and section 6 of the act ot 1858, not 
fection D of the Revised Statutes. 

Section 6, referred to, provides that it shall be the duty“ of the ed 
officer to make a deduction from the monthi ent of mem as 
herein provided for (applying only to the act of 1856 and any act amenda- 
r made 


bor by ena 0 a part of that act) the amount ot his com tion for 
day that such member shall be absent from the House or te, etc., 
while section 40, 2 1 


. 
the amount of his salary for each day that he has been absent from the - 


ate or House, etc. 8 
Almost the entire aseol 9 the first is directory in 
C cer ot the House in making de- 


ductions from mon — of members as herein provided for (the 
act of 1856), while on 40 is absolute and mandatory that deduction 1 
ne eee. Ton the monthly payments of members whenever and wherever 


It will be readily seen that even if the act of January 20, 1874, did restore 
all the law on the statute book relating to the com: on of members ex- 
g at the time of the enactment of 1 above referred to, inch Sec- 
tion 6 of the Laws of 1856, it did not keep alive section 40 of the Revised Stat- 
utes in words or substance, or legaleffect. Itrestored the law as it was from 
1856 to 1873, not as it would have been with section 40 in force. The act of 
1874 simply restored section 6 of the law of 1856 as an independent provision 
in one act of Congress, and the entire act of 1886 as another and an entirel 

independent act (not an amendment of the act of 1854, as we haveseen), and 


ot 
eare then remitted to the proposition before stated, that section 6 of- 
the act of 1856, providing for a deduction from a monthly 1 therein 
8 for, could not operate upon a monthly payment of a different sum 
m an entirely diferent compensation and res for 175 another and 

ch section 6 did not and does 


misappreh 
1856 are both expressly repealed and there is no law whatever viding 
a deduction of Day for absences. 952 

GEO. W. RAY. 


CASE BRODERICK. 


Mr. DOCKERY. I understand that the Chair desires to take 
this ee of order under advisement. I will be glad if we 
could have an agreement upon closing debate on the question of 


for 


order. 

Mr. REED. If the Chairman desires to take it under advise- 
ment I want to make as tion or two. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will yield tothe gentleman from Louisiana, 

Mr. REED. If I may have a minute or two, ponant it will 
save time. I want to suggest to the Chair that this is a matter 
that concerns members of the committee particularly, and we 
ought to havean opportunity to 17 upon it not weighted by any 
peculiar circumstances. at is, if the Chair is to pass upon 
this question, and it should take the usual course of appeal, many 
mtlemen would be more or less embarrassed, from an unwil- 

ess to interfere with the decision of presiding officers, which 

ways, of course, a serious matter. 
In questions where the right of the House and the rights of 
mem are specially concerned, it has been the immemorial 
custom of this House for the matter to be referred by the pre- 
siding officer to the Chamber itself. I will suggest that that is 
the proper and appropriate course in this case; that members 


is 


ought to be allowed to pass upon questions so important to them- 
selves, and that they ought to be allowed to pass 9 — it with- 
out any let or hindrance on the part of anyone, at course 


has been pursued heretofore, and I think it is very decidedly a 
suitable opportunity to pursue it again. 

Now, as to the question I wantto saya single word. This 
is a proposition declaratory of the law. the should de- 
cide that it was a case where it was derogatory of existing law, 
the Chair would undertake to decide the very question which 
the committee has to pass upon; and he ought not todoit. If 
the Chair decides that this is a repeal or a change of law, that 
is the very question which the House is called upon to pass upon 
the merits. The Chair might believe that anamendment is en- 
tirely unconstitutional, and yet the Chair would always say that 
is for the House to pass npon: So that the very question is 
whether it is contrary to existing law; and that is for the body 
to pass upon, and not for the Chair. I submit these consider- 
ations to the Chair in this particular case as being suitable and 
8 consideration. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iask unanimous consent that debate upon 
the point of order be limited to fifteen minutes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. We want more time than that. 

Mr. CRAIN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman state it. 

Mr. CRAIN. Can not the Chair determine that? 

The CHAIRMAN.: The question of debate on a point of order 
is within the province of the Chair. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Then I ask that the debate upon the point 
of order be limited to twenty-five minutes? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I object to that, after an hour and a 
quarter has been consumed by a member on that side in discuss- 
1 Page merits of the proposition. : 

r. DOCKERY. There are only four things involved in this 
point of order. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I donotthink gentlemen ought to discuss 
the moritsof the question in advance of the decisionof the Chair. 
This is the proposition. It it is inorder it must first bs germane, 
and then it must redvce expenditures 8 reducing the number 
or salary and compensation of officers. [Cries of Oh, no!) 


Mr. REED: The point is, that it is not in order because it is 
contrary to law. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It must be in order under clause 2 of Rule 
XXI, and I will not undertake to speak upon the question as to 
whether it is inorder. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. The point I am trying to make is that 
the gentleman from Missouri, after his eague has made a 


speech of an hour long, is now asking to limit debate. 
Mr. I suppose it isa matter for the Chair to deter- 


mine. 
Mr. DOCKERY. How long does the gentleman desire? 
Mr. REED. It is a question for the Chair to determine. The 
entleman wants to know how much instruction the Chair needs. 


of Alabama. I make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order is already pending. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Lask unanimous consent that all debate be 
limited to one hour. 

Mr. REED. I object. It is subject to the determination of 
the Chair. 

Mr. COBBof Alabama. Is itpropertolimitdebate upon aques- 
tion of order? 

Mr. DOCKERY. It is by unanimous consent. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But er the Chair says I will 
Bens debate until I am satisfied, and when I am satisfied, I will 

ose it? * 

Mr. REED. It is entirely in the control of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question of debate on a point of or- 
der is entirely in the discretion of the Chair; but, at the same 
time, if the committee see fit to limit the time in which they 
would enlighten the Chair, the Chair would not object to it. 
88 

What is the request of the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Lask unanimous consent that debate on the 
point of order be limited to one hour. 

Mr. REED. That J object to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BoaTNER]. 

Mr. BOATNER. Iyield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON]. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the Chair 
that when this matter was discussed before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee I was necessarily absent from the House and therefore 
did not participate in the investigation or discussion. I have, 
however, given the matter some attention, and I believe that 
Section 40 of the Revised Statutes is in force, and in support of 
that belief I submit these considerations: In 1856 Congress 
passed an act of which this section in the Revised Statutes was 
the sixth section. Nobody doubts that Congress had the right 
to adopt that provision of law and to enforce it. In 1866 the 
law was changed so that instead of a monthly payment of salary 
it was made payable by the year. 

It is therefore assumed that section 40 was repealed by impli- 
cation by theact of 1866, because, that act fixing the annual salary 
for a member of Congress, it became impossible for the Ser 

nt-at-Arms to execute that provision of the act of 1858 and 
erefore it fell. In 1867 Congress passed another act upon this 
subject and made the salary payable monthly. Now, it is as- 
sumed that section 40 of the Revised Statutes did not ap ly to 
peal by 

is 


that act on the ground that it had been previously re 0 
implication by the act of 1866. For the pee ‘of this argu- 
ment that may be conceded. But the real question and the only 

uestion here is this. In 1873 Congress passed another act upon 
this subject raising the salary of a member of Congress to $7,500 
à year, payable monthly. 

fn 1874, in January, Congress repealed that act. It will be 
remembered that the Revised Statutes were adopted on the 22a 
day of June, 1874, and that the act repealing the “salary-grab” 
act,as itwas called, was passed on the 20th day of January, 1874, 
some months before the Revised Statutes were adopted. Now, 
the question is this: In 1874 Congress passed an act repealing 
the act of 1873, and the act which 8 passed made the sal- 
aries payable by the month, as they had been under the act of 
1856. A few months later Congress adopted the Revised Stat- 
utes. Now, if this section of the act of 1856 or section 40 of the 
Revised Statutes is not repugnant to the act of 1874, passed a 
few months 8 then it is the law of the land to-day. 

Is itrepugnant? By section 5601, Revised Statutes, the Con- 
gress provided, when they adopted the Revised Statutes, that 
any act passed since a eertain date in 1873 prior to the adoption 
of this revised code, if it were inconsistent with any provisions in 
the revised code, should not be considered as repealed, but 
should be enforced. The actof 1874 provided that the act of 1866 
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the fact that the act of the 20th of January, 1874, repealing the 


salary-grab“ law contained no provision directing monthly 
payments, but merely provided that the salary should be 
according to the laws in force at the date of the act of 1873. 

Mr. CULBERSON.. I understand that, and that is in sub- 
stance what I have said, that the act of 1874, which re 
the antecedent act of 1873, wi that statute out of existence 
and provided that.the salary should be paid as provided by the 
act of 1865. Now, the question is—and that is the gist of this 
controversy—whether this section of the Revised Statutes, which 
is the last legislative declaration of the will of Congress on this 
subject, is in conflict with the act of 1874. If it is so, why is it? 
The aet of 1874 restored the act of 1866. The act.of 1865 re- 

ired a monthiy payment. Therefore it could be executed. by 
the Sergeant-at-Arms; the House could enforce it. 

Now, if this section does not affect that act either in sub- 
stance, in form, or in execution, how can it. be maintained that 
itis inconsistent with it and has therefore been repealed? It 
has not been repealed, but standing side by side with the act of 
1874, not being inconsistent with it, being wholly consistent with 
it, entirely susceptible of execution, that section of the Revised 
Statutes is now in force, I believe, however, it- should never 
have been adopted and ought to be repealed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a word as to the point of order. The 
amendment which my friend from Iowa suggests here is a 
double-edged proposition. He proposes that this House shall 
declare that t law is not in force. Suppose we adopt that 
declaration, does that make it so? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What about the resolution of your com- 
mittee—does that make it so? 

Mr. CULBERSON. By no means. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Then what is it here for? 

Mr. CULBERSON, Gentlemen will certainly do me the jus- 
tice to believe that it was not necessary to ask that question 
of me. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I would like to ask the gentleman, before 
he proceeds further, whether he has considered the effect of 
the law of 1890? Of course the gentleman remembers the ve 
important statute of 1890 covering this whole subject, whic 
contained a repealing clause at its close. 

Mr. CULB N. Tes sir. I understand the act of 1890 
simply to a the official poe non of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
from that which he occupied before; providing that he should 
pay the salaries. of Members of Congress in a certain way pro- 
Sided by the law. I do not think that is inconsistent with 
this section of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Thatlaw, the gentleman will permit me to 
say, absolutely changed the entire system of payment of mem- 
bers. It eliminated the Sergeant-at-Arms as a paymaster from 
any connection with the House of Representatives, and made 
him what he never had been before, a disburs officer of the 
Treasury of the United States. It absolutely, as I read the law 
not being a lawyer of course I may be mistaken—— 

Mr. CULBERSON. The gentleman does himself injustice, 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That provision of law seems to me abso» 
lutely to eliminate the connection of the Speaker of the House. 
with the payment of the salary of members in every way. 

Mr. © ERSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to go inté 
that branch of the subject. I might agree with the gentleman 
from Maine 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But the point to which I wanted to call the 
attention of my friend from Texas was this, that after making 
these oer tse providing substantially for a change of the 
whole method of payment there was the repealing clause which 
8 all prior acts inconsistent with the enactment then 

0 i 

r. CULBERSON. I am obliged to the gentleman for his 
suggestions. But, Mr. Chairman, I did not propose to go into 
that branch of the subject. I desire, however, to say that I am 
not disposed to question the construction placed upon the act of 
1890 by the gentleman from Maine, so far asaffects the distribu- 
tion of this fund when it is once received into the hands of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. But, sir, there is nothing in the act of 1890 
inconsistent with section 40 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. It provides a different method of drawing 
the money from the Treasury. 

Mr. CULBERSON. But section 40 has nothing to do with 
drawing the money. Section 40 provides that whenever amem- 
ber of Congress is absent from his post and does not n as a 
reason therefor the cause prescribed in the statute there shall 
be a deduction from his monthly pay proportionate to the time 
of his absence. That is all there is in it. Now, under the act 
of 1890 the fang: Sessa lates ar gets the money by filing a — 1 6 


should be restored as to the amount of the salary, and that the | sition with the cretary of the Treasury. It is covered 
salary should be peia by the month. sé bond: d x 7 
Mr. BOA Let me eall the gentleman’s attention to Mr. GROSVENOR. While the gentlemanissa this point—— 
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Mr. CULBERSON. I hope the gentleman will pardon me. [ 
believe I am ited monger | on the time of other gentlemen. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. > 

Mr. GROSVENOR. This is a very interesting matter; and I 
would like to ask the gentleman’s attention to a section of the 
statute of 1890 which, as it is very brief, I will read: 

That the moneys which have been, and may be a iat e for the com- 
pensation and mileage of Members and Delegates shall be paid at the Treas- 


ury on requisitions drawn by the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives— 


Mr. CULBERSON. Paid to whom? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The statute states that; I have not got 
through with the reading— 
and shall be kept, disbursed and accounted for by him acco: to law; 
and he shall be a disbursing officer; but he shall not be entitled to any com- 
pensation, etc 

Now, what is there in that statute that pince the Speaker of 
this House, any more than a page of this House, in a position to 
demand of me a certificate of my presence, or that authorizes 
him to intervene between me and the disbursing officer of the 
Treasury who has drawn my money? 

Mr. CULRERSON. Lapprehend that the best answer I can 
make to that suggestion now is that the law provides this money 
shall be paid over in that manner to the Sergeant-at-Arms; 
and section 40 provides that he shall make a deduction from the 
salary of each member in proportion to the time lost by him, 
unless the absence be on account of sickness of himself or his 
family. One of the ways to ascertain the extent of a member’s 
absence is that which has been adopted—to require from him 
this certificate. It might be done in some other way as I think. 
_ Now, Mr. Chairman, my own opinion is that this statute ought 

to be repealed. 1 do not think it ought to remain on the statute 
book. But while it is there, I think it ought to be respected 
and enforced; and I believe the Speaker of the House has 
adopted the proper method to enforce it. 

Now, a word as tothe pending proposition. The effect of that 

roposition, as T understand, is that we shall here declare in our 
egislative capacity that a certain section of the Revised Stat- 
utes is not law. Suppose that we so declare. Does our declara- 
tion make it cease to be the law, if it was the law before? 

But concede that it does—concede that the House and the 
Senate and President, 3 the lawmaking department 
of the Government, concur in a declaration that a particular 

rovision is not the law; then the effect is to repeal the law, if 

t was previously in existence. And therefore the point of or- 
der is a good onè and ought to be sustained. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOATNER obtained the floor. 

Mr. REILLY. I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas 
a question. 

Mr. BOATNER. I will yield a moment. 

Mr. REILLY. Aside from the provision adopting the Revised 
Statutes and continuing in force all acts not inconsistent there- 
with, will the gentleman from Texas give us his opinion whether 
the act of 1866 did re the act of 1856? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I believe that the act of 1856 was incon- 
sistent with the act of 1866, and was consequently repealed to 
that extent or made inoperative. 

Mr. REILLY. Then, if it were not for the provision in the 
Revised Statutes that all acts not consistent therewith should 
continue in force, your opinion is that the act of 1866, relating 
to compensation of members of Congress, would operate asa re- 
peal of the act of 1856? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I am inclined to think it would be by 
implication, or at least made inoperative. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, I confess that I differ with 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas, who has just taken his 
seat, on a legal question with the utmost diffidence, and I take 
the floor to assert an opinion contrary to his only under the 
strongest conviction of the correctness of the views I entertain. 
In my judgment, when my distinguished friend admits, as he 
has just admitted, that the act of 1866 8 the preceding 
act of 1856, I think he gives away the whole case. Because un- 
doubtedly the act of 1866, with the act which followed it in 1867, 
was refnacted and resstablished by the act approved on the 20th 
aa of January: 1874. 

ow, sir, I desire to call your attention and the attention of 
the committee to this provision of that statute: 


That so much of the act of March 3, 1873, entitled An act making appro- 
priations for legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1874.“ as provides for the increase of the 
compensation of public officers and 5 whether Members of Con- 
gress, Delegates, or others, except the President of the United States and 

e justices of the Supreme Court, be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and 
the compensation, and allowances of all said persons, except as 
e be as fixed by the laws in force at the time ot the passage of 
said ac 


What, then, were the laws in force at the time of the e 
of said act? Theactof1836, which declared that members should 
receive as compensation for their services 85,000 per annum, and 


that of 1867, which provided that this sum should be paid to 
them monthly. These were the acts which were in force when 
the act of 1873, commonly known as the “salary grab,” was 
passed, and which were revived by the act of 1874, repealing it. 

l desire in this connection to call particular attention to the 
provision of section 40 of the Revised Statutes when it stood as 
section 6 of the act of 1856: 

That it shall be the duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House and Sec- 
retary of the Senate, respectively, to deduct from the monthly payments of 
the members as herein provided for the amount of his compensation for 
each day that such member shall be absent from the House or Senate, re- 
Hf ego bn unless such Representative, Senator, or Delegate shall assign as 
755 fame for such absence the sibkness of himself or of some member of 

In other words, the Sergeant-at-Arms was directed to deduct 
‘fas herein provided for,” that referring to the other sections 
of the law, which not only fixed the amount of salary of mem- 
bers, but provided when and how it should bepaid. So that the 
limitation contained in section 6 referred solely, entirely, and 
exclusively to the provisions of the sections of the act which 
fixed the salary of the members and provided when they should be 
paid. Then when the act of 1866 was adopted, and which contained 
no such limitation, which provided yearly instead of monthly 
salaries, directing the payment of $5,000 per annum, it abso- 
lutely, by implication, re ed the provisionsof theact of 1856. 

This was the construction placed upon the law by the Congress 
which passed it and by the officers charged with its execution. 

The act of 1873 raised the salary of members to $7,500 per an- 
num, and by . repealed the act of 1866. i 

The act of 1874 expressly repealed the act of 1873, and ex- 
pressly revived the act of 1866, but certainly did not revive the 
act of 1856, as it contained provisions inconsistent with the law 
it did revive, and there was nothing in the law to reconcile con- 
flicting provisions, 

It is contended that the act of 1856, or at least the sixth sec- 
tion, was reënacted by the adoption of the Revised Statutes, in 
which it is incorporated at section 40, but in my judgment the 
contention is not well founded. 

I want in this connection, Mr. Chairman, to call attention to 
section 5601 of the Revised Statutes, which reads as follows: 

Seo. 5601. The enactment of the said revision is not to affect or repeal an 
actof Congress passed since the Ist day of December, 1873, and all acts passe: 
since that date are to have full effect as if passed after the enactment of this 
revision, and so far as such acts vary from, or conflict with any provision 
con in said revision, they are to have effectas subsequent statutes, and 
as repealing any portion of the revision inconsistent therewith. 

That is to say, the act of 1874, approved January 20 of that 
year, reinstated the provision of the act of 1866 and the act of 
1867, as if they had been adopted after the adoption of the Re- 
vised Statutes. Then, if as the gentleman from Texas concedes, 
the act of 1866 and the act of 1867 had the effect at the time of 
their enactment of repealing section 6 of the act of 1856, why, 
sir, the act of 1874 reinstating these acts manifestly had the ef- 
fect of repealing and abrogating section 40 of the Revised Stat- 
utes which was put init before that time, and which was incon- 
sistent with the provisions repealing the act epproyed January 
20, 1874. So it appears clear as a legal proposition, and if the 
gentleman's admission be well founded that the effect of the act 
of 1866 was to repeal the act of 1856, then the act of 1874 repeal- 
ing the act of 1873 reinstating the act of 1866 had the effect of 
repealing section 40 of the Revised Statutes. 

at is all I desire to say on the question. 

Mr. QUIGG. Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great deal of 
attention, pleasure, and profit to the learned argument deliv- 
ered here by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], only 
a half dozen woras of which, however, in the slightest degree 
related to the question that the Chair is considering, namely, 
the question of order. That was the part of the gentleman's 
address in which he said that the proposition before the com- 
mittee was a declaration that section 6 of the act of August6, 1856, 
and section 40 of the Revised Statutes ‘‘ are not now the law.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no such proposition before the 
Chair or the House. The proposition is not that the cited sec- 
tions ‘are notnow the law,” but that “ they have heretofore been 
repealed.’ 

here is a very great distinction, sir, between a declaration 
that a thing is not the law and a declaration that it has been 
some time heretofore repealed, because the declaration that it is 
not the law would act as arepealer, unquestionably, as has been 
said; but the declaration that these sections have been hereto- 
fore repealed may or may not be true, and does not necessarily 
act asarepealer. Now, what does it do? As I understand it, 
there are two questions before the Chair. One is whether this 
is germane. The other is whether it acts as a repealer, and 
whether it changes existing law. 

Whatcan be more germane to an appropriation of our salaries 
than the question whether we are going to get them? That 
seems to me pretty germane. And as to the question whether 
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this is existing law or not, it does not undertake to repeal the 
law. It undertakes simply to say that the law has been repeaied 
at some time heretofore. And how will it act, Mr. Chairman? 
It will act in this way: If there is any porron over whom this 
House has jurisdiction, if there is any officer of this House who 
is interposing himself between me and my salary, if this House 
declares that that law has been heretofore repealed, under which 
he undertakes to have that intervening influence, then he must 
get out of the way, and that is all there is of it. 

The CHAIRMAN., The Chair is ready to rule on the ques- 
tion. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAYES] submits an amend- 
mentin these words: 

And it is hereby declared that section 6 of the act approved August 16, 1856, 
and section 40 of the Revised Statutes have been heretofore repealed. 

The Chair thinks that the point of. order against this amend- 
ment ought to be sustained, for the reason that if, as a fact, sec- 
tion 6 of the act of 1856, which is brought forward and has be- 
come section 40 of the Revised Statutes, has not been repealed, 
then this amendment would operate to repeal those sections, 
and would be a change of existing law without comp ying with 
the rulesof the House as to an appropriation bill. If, however, 
the declaration of the amendment is true, and section 6 and sec- 
tion 40 of the Revised Statutes have been repealed, then this 
amendment would not be germane to this bill, and, it may be 
added, is unnecessary. Therefore, the Chair thinks the point 
of order must be sustained, regardless of the merits of the prop- 
osition. 

It has been suggested that the present occupant of the chair 
ruled differently the other day upon an amendment which was, 
it is claimed, only declaratory of the law. But it will be noticed 
that this amendment does not amend or offer to amend the law 
in any meritorious manner, It isnot 4n amendment which con- 
tains meritorious matter. The amendment offered the other 
day, upon which the Chair ruled, was a meritorious amendment, 
as the Chair understood it. That is to say, it was an amend- 
ment which affected the law. And so with the amendment of- 
fered to the Post-Office bill, upon which the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HATCH] ruled upon the point of order, in which he 
held that the words of the amendment were ineffect declaratory 
of the law. It was not simply a legislative declaration made in 
the amendment upon which the gentleman from Missouriruled, 
nor was ita mere declaration of che law in words upon which 
the present occupant of the chair ruled the other day when the 
naval bill was under consideration. 8 

In each of these cases amendments were offered which went 
to the merits of the bill pending, the text of the bill, and were 
germane to those bills. this case this amendment does not 
contain any matter that is germane to the pending bill at all, 
but it is simply a legislative declaration, and does not purport 
to be anything but a constructionof existing law. As stated by 
the C , if it is the proper construction it is unnecessary, and 
if it is an improper construction it would change existing law, 
and would do so contrary to the rules of the House. Therefore 
the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HAYES. Iappeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa ap , and 
the question is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the 
judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have i 

Mr. DOCKERY demanded a division. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 93, noes 79. 

Mr DALZELL and Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE demanded 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. DOCK- 
ERY and Mr. HAYES. 

The committee again divided, and there were—ayes 99, noes 


113. 
Accordingly the decision of the Chair was not sustained. 
Mr. DOC. Y. Now let us have a vote on the amendment. 


Mr. BOATNER. I desire tooffer an amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That it shall ve 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. DOCKERY Then let us have a vote on the pending 
amendment. 

The question was taken on the amendmentof Mr. HAYES;and 

eC announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DE ARMOND demanded a division. - 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 112, noes 94. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let us have tellers, 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. TATE. I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. TATE. I make the point of order that no member in- 
terested in this vote, that is, who has been absent and has had 
his pay deducted, is entitled to vote on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point c ſorder. 

=e 8 again divided; and tellers reported —ayes, 118, 
nos 84. 

So the amendment was agreed to. [Applause.] 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I give notice that a yea- 
and-nay vote will be demanded in the House upon this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 10, after the word “ dollars,” in line 4, add the following: 

That it shall hereafter be the duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House 
and the Secretary of the Senate, respectively, to deduct from the monthly 
payment of each member, as now provided by law, the amount of his com- 
pensation for each day that such member be absent from the House or 
Senate, vely, without leave of the Senate or House, respectively, un- 
less such Representative, Senator, or Delegate shall assign as a reason for 
hisabsence the sickness of himself or some member of family req 
his attention: Provided, That if any leave of absence be revoked by order 
of the House or Senate, as the case may be, the member on notification 
thereof, shall forthwith return to the sittings of the House by the nearest 


usual route of travel, and on failure to do so shall suffer a reduction as above 


provided.” 

Mr. DEARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
upon that, which was stated at the time it was offered before— 
that it changes existing law and does not reduce expenditures, - 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to discuss this question, 
but I call attention to one fact merely. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Louisiana de- 
sire to be heard upon the point of order. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the same 
point of order is made against this amendment that was made 
against the Sy Gs amendment. Am I correct in that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri stated that 
he made the point of order. 4 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I made the same one that was made be- 
2 it changes existing law without reducing expendi- 

ures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman if he 
desires to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. BOATNER. The committee has just decided that section 
40 of the Revised Statutes, which, I N is the law to which 
the gentleman refers, is not now the law; that it has been re- 
pealed. So that that part of the objection would fall. 

Mr. TATE. Is that a judicial decision? ` 

Mr. BOATNER. I submit that the amendment I sent to the 
Clerk's desk does not change the existing law; but that if it 
does so, that it is in the line of retrenching expenditures by de- 
creasing the expenditures of the Government. I call your atten- 
tion to Rule XXI: 

Norshall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto ch: 
existing law be in order, except such as, being 88 to the subject-mat- 
ter of the bill, shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of the number 
and salary of the officers of the United States, by the reduction of the com- 
pensation of any person paid out of the Treasury of the United States, or by 
the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill. 

I point, sir, to the fact that the adoption of this amendment 
will reduce the compensation paid to officers of the United 
States. That is, it will reduce the compensation of members of 
Congress by deducting from the monthly compensation the 
amount which they otherwise would draw for attendance upon 
the House for the days they are absent from the House without 
its leave; and to that extent, Mr. Chairman, it retrenches ex- 
penditures. 

I hardly think it necessary, after the elaborate argument we 
have had, to goover the ground which has been covered, and will 
therefore address myself to the merits of the amendment 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. BOATNER. The construction that is attempted to be 
placed upon section 40 of the Revised Statutes is, in my judg- 
ment, utterly inconsistent with the rights of this House to con- 
trol its deliberations and to make rules for the government of 
its members. If that section were rigidly construed, according 
to the contention of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE AR- 
MOND] and other panei, 4 of the Treasury like him, why, sir, 
a member would be compelled to lose his salary while serving 
on the Committee on Appropriations, while serving on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, or while serving upon any commit- 
tee whose deliberations require their members to absent them- 
selves from this House. è 

The law makes no exception. It says that the Sergeant-at- 
Arms ‘‘shall deduct ” from the salary of every member the pay 
for days that he is absent from this floor. It takes away from 
this House the right to order a member to be absent or to grant 
a leave to a member to be absent. As was stated here some 
time ago, in the debate upon this question, a committee of this 
House was sent to Milwaukee to investigate a matter, and in 
that investigation they were absent eight or ten days. Under 
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the construction of this rule which the gentlemen are now con- 
tending for, the Sergeant-at-Arms would be compelled to deduct 
from the salary of every member absent the amount due him 
for es 1 5 he was noe Another e went he = 
cago for purpose o g aninves tion there, and under 
the construction of this law which is contended for by these 
gentlemen the members who were appointed upon that inves- 
Yigating committee would lose their compensation. 

t is inconsistent with the right of this House, under the pro- 
vision of the Constitution which gives it power to make rules 
for the government'of itself and its members, to put any such 
interpretation upon that law. I believe that any fair court in 
this 5 construe that law to mean that a member 
was to lose salary only when he was absent without leave of 
the House and in contempt of its authority. Now, if you leave 
the bill to stand as it is proposed to be left by the amendment 
just adopted, or as it wouldstand if the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa should go into it without any qualification, 
the House would lose all power to control the action of its mem- 
bers 5 by arresting them and bringing them back here. 

Under the provisions of the amendment which I have just of- 
fered, if any member absents himself without leave of the House 
he loses his pay during the time that he is absent; or if, being 
absent by leave, he receives notice of the revocation of hisleave 
of absence, he is compelled to return forthwith by the nearest 
route of travel, under penalty of suffering a deduction if he fails. 
That, it seems to me, is exactly what the law ought to be. That 
is the power which should be vested in this House to controlits 
members, to control their attendance, and to withholdfrom them 
the compensation to which they are entitled by law if they fail 
to obey its order. 

Some gentlemen here my that itis by the enforcement of the 
sixth section of the act of 1866 (now section 40 of the Revised 
Statutes) that we have had a quorum here for the last two or 
three weeks, but I call the attention of gentlemen who make 
that contention to the fact that there has not been one day since 
this Congress has been in session, there has not been one roll 
call on which a quorum has failed to appear, when there were 
not members enough upon the floor to have made a quorum 
if they had voted. Every time that the yeas and nays devel- 
oped the absence of a quorum a call of the House immedi- 
ately afterwards developed the fact that a quorum was present. 
Therefore, sir, we are not indebted to section 40 of the Revised 
Statutes for the presence of a quorum here, but we are indebted 
to the rule which has been adopted by this House, by which 
each side of the House is authorized to call for the appointment 
of a teller, the twotellers making count of the members present 
and in that way ascertaining the actual presence of a quorum. 

Mr. COX. DoI understand the gentleman now to make the 
assertion that a man who 15 pat on a committees by this House 
and directed to go and discharge a certain duty, and who is 
thereby absent from the House, ought to have his salary de- 
ducted when he is absent in the discharge of the duties com- 
mitted to him? Do I understand the gentleman to mean that? 

Mr. BOATNER. I am not able to state exactly how the gen- 
tleman understood me, but what I said was this 

Mr. COX. Well, I want to understand and I want the com- 
mittee to understand. 

Mr. BOATNER. What I tried tosay, and whatInowrepeat, is 
that if the construction which the gentleman from Missouri[Mr. 
DE ARMOND] and others put upon the act of 1856be the correct 
construction, if it be the proper construction that a member who 
leaves this House by leave of the House must lose his pay while 
he is absent, then no member is entitled to pay for any day that 
he does not attend here, whether he is absent by reason of serv- 
ice on a committee or for any other reason. 

Mr. COX. Do I understand you to mean that three, five, or 
ten men who are selected by the Speaker of this House to go 
and investigate a particular matter, either here or elsewhere, 
when they are absent from this Hall in the discharge of that 
duty, are not to receive their compensation? 

r. BOATNER. I can not permit the gentleman to put any 
such construction on my language. What I said was that if the 
position of gentlemen on the other side of this question was cor- 
rect, that would be the construction of the law. I do not say 
that that is the proper construction. 

Mr. COX. Let me ask you one more question? 

Mr. BOATNER. With pleasure. 

Mr. COX. A man who is elected by his constituents to come 
here to represent them and who is paid a salary of $5,000 a year 
for his services, if that man absents himself from the House and 
is rever seen on the floor except when he a to be sworn 
in, do you think he ought to be paid forservices which he never 
renders—I mean a man who is absent without any leave of ab- 
sence and who shows no regard for the rules of the House? 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman evidently 
has not paid attention to what I have been saying. 


Mr. COX. Oh, [have paid attention and I know what you are 
working at. nahier.t A 

Mr. BOA . Either the gentleman has not paid atten- 
tion or he has not understood what I have said. 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
debate on the main proposition is not in order at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman [Mr. BOATNER] will con- 
fine himself to the point of order. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the point made 
by the gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. WELLS] I 
will only say that in theconsideration of the point of order made 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HAYES] this question was gone over in all its phases. A similar 
point of order is made to the amendment which I have offered, 
and I am taking only the same latitude that was permitted by 
the committee on that occasion. 

In id to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox], whom I 
most highly respect, and who I know is actuated in whatever po- 
sition he may take upon this question by the highest considera- 
tion of public duty, I say, sir, that I, nọ more than he or any 
other member of this House, think that a man ought to be per- 
mitted to draw his salary who does not render the public serv- 
ice which he was elected to perform. I believe that whenever 
a member absents himself from this House without the leave of 
the House, whenever he remains away unnecessarily, or for too 
preas a length of time, whenever he subordinates the public 

usiness to his private business, whenever, in fine, he does not 
perform the duties of a Representative, I think, sir, that he 
ought not to be allowed to draw the compensation of the office, 
and the amendment which I have offered strikes directly at that 
thing; it puts it in the power of the House to refuse a leave of 
absence or to cut off a leave of absence, and in either event the 
member who is absent loses a proportionate part of the compen- 
sation allowed him by law. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman allow me one moment? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COX. It is a matter of everyday occurrence here that 
the House grants application for leaves of absence “ on account 
of important business”—important to the member. Now, letus 
get right down to thequestion. Does the gentleman think that 
a member who is elected by his people to serve them here ought 
to leave this House and go home to practice law or to attend to 
any other kind of private business, while he continues to draw 
his salary, and while other members are here day after day at- 
ten to the naar a of their public duties? 

Mr. BOATNER. I have just answered that question. 

Mr. COX. No; you have not. 

Mr. BOATNER. I say that in a House composed of 356 mem- 
bers, whoevery second year may be in session seven to ten months, 
members must necessarily be called home occasionally by im- 
portant business. And I say that if they abuse the privilege of 
the House—if they ask for leave of absence when they ought not 
to have it—that is a question between them and their constitu- 
ents, and it is a question between them and the House whenever 
their presence becomes necessary for the conduct of the public 
business. 

Mr. COX. One suggestion further, and I will not bother you 
any more. Is that the way you talk on the stump when you ask 
your people to vote for you? ange 

Mr. BOATNER. I do not recognize the “ight of the gentle- 
man to catechise me about what kind of speeches I make to my 
people at home, 

r. COX. I intended the question courteously. I will take 
it back, as I see it hurts. À 

Mr. BOATNER. Ido not recognize, I say, the right of the 
gentleman to catechise me about what kind of speeches I make 
at home, as distinguished from those that I make here. But I 
will say to him that if he heard my speeches at home, and then 
heard me here, he would hardly believe that I am the same man 
here. [Laughter.] 

But, seriously, I want to say to him that the speech I am mak- 
ing now goes to my home, and itis read there. I have taken a 
pride in telling my constituents the truth, and in never seeking 
their support by any cheap eee about ‘guarding 
the people’s money,” or by resorting to the kind of argument 
which I see resorted tosometimes on this floor. aughter.) If 
my constituents did not think I could be trusted to come here 
and remain here while their interests and the public interests 
require that I should be here, I would say to them, “Iam not 
the man you want in Congress.” If I ask leave of absence to go 
home, I feel that my constituents know that it is necessary for 
me to go home, and that I will not go there to the detriment of 
the public interests or to their detriment. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will pardon me, I would like to 
ask him one more question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. GOX. If you should go down to Louisiana and tell your 
people that you were coming to Congress to 8 their in- 
terests, but every time the occasion presented for taking care of 
your personal interests you would leave here, do you think those 
poopie would send you back? 

r. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, if I were goose enough to 
go home and make such a declaration as that, I represent a con- 
stituency that would not want that kind of a man in Congress. 
My constituents want a representative here who will have the 
courage of his convictions and will vote according to his convic- 
tions, and whowill go back home and tell them exactly what he 
has done and the reason he has done it. 

Mark COX. A member ought to stay here and vote his convic- 
ons. 

Mr. BOATNER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I hope he 
will not interrupt me further. 

Mr. Chairman, upon a question of this sort, I can not descend 
to the plane of advocating a rule of this House or a law of this 
land which would declare that this, the highest legislative body 

in America, if not in the world, has put such manacles on its 
s — 

A MEMBER, How about the Senate? 

Mr. BOATNER. The Senate is a part of this legislative 
body—has put such manacles on its limbs that it can not grant 
leave of absence to one of its members without fining him as the 
price of the privilege. 

Why, sir, if I want to go home and lose my pay by doing so, 
I do not need to ask this House to give me permission. [am 
not compelled to remain here unless I want to do so. I can, if 
I choose, forfeit my salary and go home without leave of the 
House, But I am insisting (and I regret if my friend from Ten- 
nessee does not agree with me) that this body ought not to put 
itself below the level of the General Assembly ok the State of 
Tennessee; below the level of the Legislature of any of the 
States, all ot whose Legislatures, so far as I know, exercise the 
privilege of granting leave of absence to their members when- 
ever the reason offered seems sufficient. 

Now, if the gentleman thinks that leaves of absence are im- 
properly ranted by this House, all he has to do is to make ob- 
jection. en the Speaker submits to the House a personal 
request of this character, he says ‘‘ Without objection this re- 

uest will be granted.” If the gentleman from Tennessee 

at any of his associates here are unnecessarily or improperly 
asking for leave of absence, and if he believes it incumbent on 
him to take care of them and take care of their official con- 
duct, to hold them to the proper discharge of their official duties, 
all he has to do is to rise and say, I object,” and then there 
will be required a vote of the House upon a statement by the 
member of the ground on which he makes his request. 

Concluding, Mr. Chairman, I submit that the amendment pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that section6 of the act of 1856 was re- 
pealed by the later act of 1866, and that that act being repealed 
by the act of 1873, was reinstated by the act of 1874 and that 
the acts of 1866 and of 1867 are the laws under which we are be- 
ing paid and under which we draw our salaries, and that any 
provision of the act of 1856 which authorized the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to deduct any amount from our salaries under the provi- 
sions of those acts is not authorized by them, is null and void 
and that we are entitled to our monthly salary under the law. 
That being the case, and the House not 1 able to deduet the 
salary of members who absent themselves contumaciously and 
without leave of the House, it is necessary and proper that sec- 
tion 40 be reénacted with a proviso that a member's salary shall 
„ only when he is absent without the leave of the 

ouse. 

I submit the question of order and on the merits with these 


remarks. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I would like to be heard for about two 
minutes. 

I will not take the time of the committee to discuss the legal 
question involved, having already said more, perhaps, than i 
ought to say upon that subject. One question before the Chair 
is the same that was raised on the other amendment, and I pre- 
sume the present occupant of the chair will adhere to his own 
judgment, not taking what I believe to be the mistaken judg- 
ment of the committee. 

But there is another prong to the question. It is necessary 
that the proposed amendment shall reduce expenditures. 

Now, it is only inferentially argued that it will do so. Ex- 
penditures would be reduced, gentlemen argue, on the theory 
that the section would provide for deductions from the salaries 
of members absent without leave, assuming that the members 
would so absent themselves. But such a saying is matter of in- 
ference and not of fact. On the face of the proposition appears 
no such retrenchment, and the Chair can not determine what 
would be the effect of the amendment. 
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Again, the driftof the argumentof the gentleman from Louis- 
iana ee BoATNER] is, that if you dignity and elevate the mem- 
bers by putting them on their good conduct and allo them 
to be away on leaves of absence with full pay, they will attend 
regularly and an end will be made of the peculiar spectacle of 
members straggling in from time to time when some proposition 
comes up to take money from the public Treasury and put it into 
the pockets of a few favored, sometimes members, sometimes 
their friends. 

In other words, we might be led to conclude from the drift of 
such arguments that if provision is incorporated in the bill 
we shall not witness repetitions of the performance in which 
we find members dropping in fortunately on occasions like this 
and participating in the vote on matters of this character, when 
they absent themselves for weeks or monthson other occasions. 

CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rule on the point of order. 

The gentleman from Louisiana offers anamendment which has 
been reported from the desk and is not necessary to have read 
again. The gentleman from Missouri makes the point of order 
against the amendment, and the Chair thinks the point of order 
should be sustained. The reason is that the Chair is of opinion 
that section 49 of the Revised Statutes is still the law of the 
land, and that the section provides that reductions from the 
monthly payment of members shall be made in case of their ab- 
sence, except when such absence is occasioned by their own sick- 
ness or the sickness of some member of their family. — 

The proposed amendment goes further and provides that no 
deduction shall be made from the compensation of a member ex- 
cept when such member is absent without leave of the House. 

The Chair thinks, therefore, that it does not retrench expen- 
ditures, and therefore can not be in order, as it changes existing 
law under the rules ofthe House. It does not retrench expendi- 
tures because it provides an additional reason for a failure or re- 
fusal to deduct for the absence of members. In other words, it 
adds another reason, in addition to the sickness of a member, or 
some member of his family, for not deducting from his compen- 
sation during such absence. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For mileage, $130,000. 

For compensation of the officers, clerks, messengers, and others in the sery- 
ice of the House of Representatives, $369,805.71, namely. 


Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, did the Chair sustain the 
point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair did. 

Mr. BOATNER. I respectfully appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair. 

Mr. SAYERS. Too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is too late. The 
Clerk had read one paragraph of the bill and part of another 
paragraph. 

Mr. BOATNER. I was being detained in conversation for a 
moment, and did not hear the ruling of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Louisiana think 
the Chair should entertain the appeal now, after the Clerk had 
resumed the reading of the bill and had proceeded with the 
ro ing to the end of one paragraph and more than half of an- 
other? 

Mr. BOATNER. I was not aware that the Chair had ruled 
upon the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair submits the 2 to the 
gentleman, whether the gentleman thinks he would have a right, 
under the circumstances, to appeal. 

Mr. BOATNER. I ask unanimous consent, then, to take an 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

r. DE ARMOND and others objected. 

The Clerk, resuming the reading of the bill, read as follows: 

Po, eighteen clerks to committees, at 86 each per day during the session, 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 13, strike out lines 4, 5, and 6, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 


g For twenty-two clerks to committees, including a clerk to the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, at $3 each per day, during the session, 

Mr. DOCKERY. In preparing the bill there were inadvert- 
ently omitted two or three clerks that have been already au- 
thorized by the House. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk, resuming the reading of the bill, read as follows: 

OMce of Sergeant-at-Arms: For Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Repre- 
Soa ons paying teler SPON; ‘one wooRuoepoi Bain ne Mesengee 
81,200; one page, at $720; and one laborer, at ; in all, $15,830. , 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendmentof- 
fered by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 13, after the word dollars, in line 15, add the following: 

“That it shall hereafter be the duty of the eant-at-Arms of the House 
and the Secretary of the Senate respectively to deduct from the monthly 
payments of each member, as now provided by law, the amount of his com- 

tion for each day that such member s be absent from the House or 
te — —— without leave of the Senate or House respectively, un- 
less such 5 Senator or Delegate shall assign as a reason for 
his absence the sickness of himself or some member of his family, 9 
his attention; provided, that if any leave of absence be revoked by order o 
the House or Senate as the case may be, a member, on notification thereof, 
shall forthwith return to the sittings of the House by the nearest usual 
route of travel, and on failure to do so shall suffer the reduction of salary 
as above provided.“ 


Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order 
that this amendment changes existing law, that it does not re- 
trench expenditures, and is not germane to the matter to which 
it has been offered, and that it has been already ruled out, and 
is a repetition of that upon which the Chair has already ruled, 
without any appeal being taken, and therefore that it has been 
decided and is notadmissible. 

Mr. BOATNER. This is the same amendment that was of- 
fered a while ago to that section of the bill which made the 
appropriation for the salaries of members. The Chair ruled it 
out of order, and the gentleman from Missouri Mr. DE ARMOND] 
would not agree that I might appeal from the decision of the 
Chair, because I was temporarily en d when the Chair made 
his ruling. I now renew the amendment to that part of the 
bill which provides for the salaries of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
and his assistants. I think it is germane to the section, be- 
cause it prescribes the duties of the Sergeant-at-Arms in con- 
nection with the duties which pertain to his office. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman from Louisiana pardon 
me? This section only refersto the administration of the office 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms and has nothing to do with thesalaries 
of members. 

Mr. BOATNER. I know it has not; but in answer to the gen- 
tleman I submit that in appropriating for the compensation of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms it is in order to define his duties. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But there is no appropriation here for the 
salaries of members. 

Mr. BOATNER. I know there isnot; but in an pe 
for the salaries of the cited, cept ge SE and his assistants it is 
perfectly prepar to prescribe the duties which he is to perform. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is entirely another section. 

Mr. BOATNER. That may be very true; but I call the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Maine to this view of the ques- 
tion: A previous section of this bill appropriated a lump sum 
for the payment of the salaries of members, to be disbursed ac- 
cording to existing law. , 

Mr. DINGLEY. This amendment would have been germane 
there, but it is not germane here. 

Mr. BOATNER. Ifthe gentleman will wait till I getthrough 
I will say this is germane here, for the reason that you have 
just adopted an amendment to this bill which declares that the 
act of 1856, now known as section 40 of the Revised Statutes, is 
no longer the law; that it has been repealed. 

If the bill then stands in that way, the House has no control 
over the disbursement of the salaries of members. A member 
may go away in uttter defiance of the wishes of the House. He 
may remain away after his leave of absence has been revoked, 
and he may again leave, if he is brought back under arrest; and 
itis entirely germane, I think, in making an appropriation for 
the salary of the Sergeant-at-Arms, to prescribe the duties 
which he is to perform. Now,I feel perfectly convinced that the 
amendment isa good one. Itoughttobe adopted. It is a mere 
repetition of the act of 1856, except that it permits the House 
to grant leaves of absence without fininga member his pay for 
the time he is absent. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Do J understand the amendment the gen- 


tleman pro 
Mr. T ERT of South Carolina. Is this the same 
The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be iu order. Three 


gentleman can not s at the same time. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Iaddressedthe Chair. I 
ask the gentleman from Louisianaif this is the same amendment 
that he offered a few moments ago? 

Mr. BOATNER. It is exactly the same amendment. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I want to ask the gentleman if his amend- 
ment proposes a provision for deducting the per diem pay from 
the Sergeant-at-Arms and his assistants for every day they may 

be absent? That might be germane. 

Mr. REED. And it would be a great satisfaction to the House. 

Mr.BOATNER. The gentleman is asking me a question, not 

for information, but a question that is in the nature of an argu- 
ment against my contention of what the meaning of my amend- 
ment is. The gentleman is very well aware that it is not a pro- 


re) of wagon 
assistant doorkeeper, superintendent of document room, 


vision for the reduction of the salary of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 
It does not deal at all with the pay of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. This paragraph is the provision for the pay 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. BOATNER. The section of the bill to which I offer the 
amendment does provide for the salary of the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
and I propose to amend it by defining his duties and by affixing 
additional duties to the office which by the vote of the House 
just now taken has become necessary 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Then. certainly, it changes existing law. 
I would suggest to the gentleman from Louisiana that it must 
be evident to him that it certainly can not be germane to pro- 
vide for the deduction of the pay of members in a clause that 
provides for the salary of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. BOATNER. Icall the attention of the gentleman and 
the Chair to the fact that this rule does not require that the 
amendment shall be germane to the provision that is under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. REED. Yes, it does. 

Mr. BOATNER. It must be 
germane to any part of the bill it 
that it is not germane. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, Has it not been ruled that itis not ger- 
mane? 

Mr. BOATNER. It has been so ruled. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Then this is a device to getit up again. 

Mr. MEYER. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MEYER. Is it in order to offer an amendment to the 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not while a point of order is pending. 
[Cries of Rule!“ > 

The point of order is made that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana changes existing law without re- 
trenching expenditures, and that it is not germane to the para- 
graph to which itis offered. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. It certainly is not crane to the paragraph under con- 
sideration. The paragraph” under consideration relates alone 
to the compensation for the Sergeant-at-Arms and his assistants. 
It has no connection whatever with the compensation of Sena- 
tors and Representatives, and the Chair, therefore, does not 


ermane to the bill. If itis 
not subject to the objection 


consider it germane. 
Mr. BOATNER. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
The CHAIRMAN. e question is, Shall the decision of the 


Chair stand as judgment of the committee? 

Mr. BOATNER. Just one moment. I desire to state now to 
the gentlemen who are making the contention that section 40 
of the Revised Statutes is not the law, that if this amendment is 
defeated they may rely that the amendment which has just been 
adopted will be defeated in the House, because this House cer- 

y will not take the position here that members may absent 
themselves from the House without any authority. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Do you think that is a reason why your 
amendment should be sustained? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Louisiana a question, if he will yield to me? 

Mr. BOA Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Is not this a fair statement? The House 
has a perfect power to pass a bill embodying the provision of 
the gentleman from Louisiana, and because the Chair has ruled 
upon a question of parliamentary law, the consciences of mem- 
bers on this side may be controlled by their 8 of what 
the law is or is not, and that they ought not to threatened 
with the undoing of an act already done. 

Mr. BOATN I know it is a violation of the rule; and the 
rule isviolated every day. There is scarcely a speech made upon 
an appropriation bill which is directed to the subject-matter be- 
fore the House. I was simply ee attention of the gentlemen 
whom I had reason to believe, on both sides of the House, thought 
the act of 1856 was not the law, that a provision could be placed 
on this bill which will enable the members to obtain the salaries 
allowed them by law, and that unless some qualification is taken 
of the action declaring that is not the law, I entertain very seri- 
ous doubt whether the House will indorse the action of the 
Committee of the Whole. With that I submit the question. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That will be determined by vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken; and the chairman declared that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BOATNER. I call for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 138, noes 12; se 
the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Office ot 8 For Doorkeeper, N and zar hire 3 feed, 
and harness, 8600, or so much thereof as may ; 
n 


. 1894. 
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tendent of document room, and department e at $2,000 each; two 
special employés, at $1,500 each; document file clerk, 1,400: assistant docu- 
ment file c 5 7 aoe to 8 8 at eLa 8 
messengers, u messenger e rs’ ery, ai $ 
nine — at $1,000 each; sixlaborers, at 8720 : twolaborers in the 
water-closet, at $720 each; three laborers, including two in thecloak rooms, 


at 8600 each; female attendant in ladies’ re $720; su tendent 


groom, 
of the folding room, 82,000; threeclerks in the folding room, one at #1,800 and 
two at 81,200 each; one foreman, $1,500; one messenger, $1,200; one folder in 
the sealing room, $1,200; one page, ; one laborer, $400; ten folders, at $900 
each; five folders at $840 each: three folders during the session, at 870 per 
month each, $846.96; fifteen folders, at 8720 each; one night watchman, $ 
one driver, $600; fourteen messengers on the soldiers’ roll, at $1,200 each; 


two chief pages, at too each; thirty-three riding boys notunder twelve years 
each, $9, 


of age, during the session, including two gases, one telephone page, 
and one telegraph pase, at 82.50 per day È 50; two messengers dur- 
ing the session, at 870 per month each, $64.64; ten laborers during the ses- 
sion, at #60 per month each, 82,420.80; six laborers, known ascloak-room men, 
at #50 per month each; horse and buggy, for department messenger, 8250; in 
all, 8121.058. 90. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


On page 14 strike out in line 2 the word nine“ and insert the word 
“eighteen;” and in lines 3and 4 strike out the words ‘at $1,200 each, nine 
ears at $1,000 each, and insert in lieu thereof the words “at $1,100 
each. 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that that 
amendment reaches to the soldiers’ roll? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Not at all. I will state the pur- 
pose of the amendment. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that amendment changes existing law. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Oh, no, it does not. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I am not certain about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will overrule the point of or- 
ser unless some law can be shown which this amendment would 
change. 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to reserve the point of 
order until Tam certain that the soldiers’ roll is not to be touched 
by this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was again read as above. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr, Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
until I hear the gentleman’s explanation. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. This bill proposes an appropria- 
tion for the pay of eighteen messengers, nine of whom are to 
receive $1,200 each, and nine of whom are to receive a thousand 
dollars each. I am informed and believe that these messengers 
are all of one grade, that they perform similar service, and that 
there is not any good reason for the discrimination that is made 
between them in the bill. 

I understand the history of the discrimination to be something 
like this: That when we occupied the old Hall nine messengers 
were employed who were paid $1,200 each, and that when we 
moved into this Halland it became necessary to have additional 
messengers to perform like duties, that they were employed, 
but as expenses at that time were being reduced on every hand, 
a smaller compensation was provided for the extra number, and 
this irregularity or in bgt bae been maintained all the way 
through the appropriation bills from that time till now. There 
is no reason for this discrimination. The men sit at the doors 
and are changed from door to door, and there are no superior 
qualifications required on the part of either class. Now, my 
8 is to put them all at 81,100. Those who are being 
paid $1,200 I propose to reduce to $1,100, and those who are re- 
eens $1,000 I propose to raise to $1,100, so as to make them 

even. 

Mr. HUDSON. Your amendment, I understand, does not in- 
crease the amount of the appropriation? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Not at all. 

Mr. HUDSON. But simply equalizes the pay? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Equalizes the compensation. 

2 5 HUDSON. And you say they all do precisely similar 
wor 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. So I am informed. 

1 DOCKERY. I think we had better let the bill stand as 

8. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
this amendment does 8 existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentlemanstate what the law is? 

Mr. WISE. The 8 himself [Mr. COOPER of Indiana] 
has just stated that In all preys appropriation bills $1,200 per 
annum has been fixed as the compensation of someof these mes- 
sengers and $1,000 as the compensation of others. Now, he pro- 
poses to reduce those who receive $1,200 to $1,100, and that, it 
seems to me, is a change of existing law. These men have been 
receiving this compensation for years and years by act of Con- 

ss, and now it is proposed to change it. Ido not object to 
reasing to $1,200 the compensation of those who are receiving 
$1,000, because I do not think that $1,200 is too much for any of 


= 


these messengers, and certainly I do not want to reduce the pay 
ofanyotthem. I wouldcheerfully vote with the gentleman from 
Indiana to paeroa the pay of those who are only receiving 
$1,000 to $1,200, but, in the mean time, I make the point of order 
that this amendment would change existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. If any gentleman knows of any law other 
than the existing appropriation bill which this amendment will 
change, the Chair would be glad if he would bring it to the 
Chair’s attention. The Chair understands that the appropria- 
tion bills are in force only for the current year, and are not re- 
garded as permanent laws. Now, if it is insisted that this 
amendment if adopted will change existing law, the Chair would 
be glad to have the law stated. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I have no interest in this 
matter one way or the other, except as to what shall be the en- 
forcement of the rule concerning these appropriation bills. 
Whatever the merit of this case may be, I do not propose to 
discuss it, because that is nota fit subject of discussion ona point 
of order; and if it were I would not discuss it, it being a matter 
that I have nothing to do with, and about which I do not pro- 
pose to express any opinion. 

But I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that thereis 
now no law authorizing the employment ofa messenger at $1,100. 
One class of messengers is provided for under the law at $1,200 
and another class at $1,000. Therefore this proposition, it seems 
to me, proposes to change the existing law. Whether thelawis 
for a long time or for a short time makes no difference; it is the 
existing law, it is the only law upon the statute book on this 
subject, and it provides for the payment of two classes of mes- 
sengers, one at $1,200 and the other at $1,100. This amendment 
proposes to abolish both classes and to create a class at $1,100, 
for which there is no provision of law and never has been any, 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, is there a point of order 

nding? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is. s 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That is what I was directing my attention 
to. I said in the beginning that I did not propose to discuss the 
merits of the question, The Chair stated he would be glad to 
have any suggestion as to what the existing law is. In answer 
to that suggestion I recurred to a fact which will not be denied 
by anybody, that there is no law authorizing the payment of 
$1,100 to these messengers. One classmay be paid $1,000 under 
the existing law, another class $1,200, but none can be paid 
$1,100 without a change of existing law; and that is what is now 


proposed. 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. Where is there any law authorizing 
either 31,200 or $1,000 to be paid to these men? 
Mr. MCMILLIN. I refer the gentleman to the law which 
now provides for their payment. 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. I say there is no law providing for their 
payment. 
r. MCMILLIN. There is the appropriation bill. 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. But I say there is nothing but the ap- 
propriation bill. 
r. MCMILLIN. Well, that is law. Does the gentleman 
deny that that is law? 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. It is law only for the current year. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. I do not care for how long it is the law; it 
is the law. 
Mr. LIVINGSTON, 


Gentlemen ought not to quote previous 
laws as 


recedents when there are no precedents. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But the appropriation act is the only law 
there is. If passing an appropriation bill is not enacting law 
the gentleman has been engaged here in child’s = for sever 
years. It is law for a limited time; it is the only law there is. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Let me ask this question: If there isa 
law regulating this matter, why repeal it here? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. This is an appropriation for the payment of 
officers who for ten years have been paid according to these rates. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Rates established by whom? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I do not propose to argue the question with 
the gentleman, if he does not recognize an appropriation bill 
passed last year as a law. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I am asking for information. Does not 
that law expire with this year? 

Mr. McMILLIN. It has not expired yet. It is the existing 
law. That is the very point I am arguing. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. But on the 30th of June that law ex- 
pires. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It has not expired yet; and if it has not ex- 
pired yet, it is now the law. It is the only law there is on the 
ce That is all I have to say. 

r. HAYES. Will the gentleman from Tennessee allow me 
a question? = 
r. MCMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. HAYES. If the gentleman’s contention is right, is it not 

the fact that we can not pass any appropriation bill at all? 
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Mr. MoMILLIN. It is not. 

Mr. HAYES. I do not see why it is not. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iwant toargue this question fairly. I want 

„to state this in answer to these gentlemen: If there no law 
fixing theso salaries at $1,200 and 21,000, there is no law on the 
subject; and when we pass a law upon the subject we are chang- 

existing law. 
. COOPER of Indiana. Weare proposing to fix the rate of 
pay which shall be given to certain employés of the House for 
ensuing fiscal year. 

Mr. WISE. But you are proposing to change the rate of pay 
as fixed by law. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. No one obtains any vested right 
under an 9 bill to the continuance of his salary at a 
given figure. The appropriation bill ceases tooperate at the ex- 
piration of the fiscal year to which it applies; and we must pro- 
yide new law to operate from that time, fixing the rate of pay. 

Mr. GROS OR. Allow me to make this suggestion: sup- 

. pose there were no law on this subject at all, and suppose that 
the provision now contained in this bill should be dropped out. 

What would be the pay of these employés? aa There 

would be no law in existence to pay them a dollar. Therefore 
we have a right, without infringing any rule of the House, to 
alaw fixing their pay for the next year, because there isno 

w on this subject for the next year. 

The C AN. The Chair is ready to rule on the ques- 
tion. The pending billis one tomake appropriations for the fis- 

cal year ending June 30, 1895. There is nolaw nowinexistence 
Providing for pay of theemployés of the House after the 30th 
of June of the present year. 

The law, as contained in an appropriation bill heretofore 

d, provides for paying the various employés up to June 30 

894. Now, there being no law proriding for payment beyond 

that time, there is no law to be changed by this act; and there- 
fore, in the opinion of the Chair, it is competent for the House 
to fix the amount that shall be paid these employés dur the 
next fiscal year- The Chair, therefore, overrules the point of 
order. The question ison agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I hope the amendment will be voted down. 
If we adopt it, it will be made the basis for the increase of all 
these salaries next year. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, these employés accepted these 
places at the salaries now fixed by law; and we oug t not to 
undertake to make a change, either increasing or d hing 
those salaries, upon an appropriation bill, I hope the amend- 
ment will not be adopted. - 

The question taken; and, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
COOPER of Indiana], there were—ayes 64, noes 61. 

Mr. WISE. I demand tellers. è 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OfMictal Reporters: For five Official Reporters of the proceed and de- 
— of the House, at 835,000 each; Assistant Oficial Reporter, $1,000; in all, 


Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 16, line 3, by inserting after the word “thousand,” the 
words “two‘hundred;"’ so as to read, “one thousand two hundred dollars;” 
and in line 4, after the word thousand,“ Insert two hundred;“ so as to 
read, “twenty-six thousand two hundred dollars.“ 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ireserve the point of order on that until 
I can understand what it is. : 

Mr.COOMBS. Iwill explain the purpose of the amendment. 
Until to-day I never knew that one of the gentlemen behind 
that desk, who I have always supposed was one of the Official 
Reporters of the House, and receiving the salary which the 
others receive, who is here early in the morning, long before 
the House convenes, and late in the even after we adjourn, 
is only receiving $1,000 a year—I refer to Mr. Cameron—while 
the Senate clerk, occupying the same position and doing infi- 
nitely less work, receives $1,440. The increase is a one. 
This gentleman does faithful and efficient service, and hence I 
have offered the amendment. 

I think it only just and right that he should have this meager 


increase. | a3 2 
Mr. V. I think if there ever wasa 5 
for an increase of salary this is one, and I hope it will be agreed 


to. [A u 
Mr. EVERETT. Iagree to every word the gentleman from 
a Ban rape 5 wish to 3 8 to that 
ro n. e amendmen S use, 
+ Mr. A. MILLIN. I withdraw the point of Lites lar 
The amendment was agreed to. 5 
Mr. DOCKERY. I move that the committee now rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 


-The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee reported that 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7097) making appro- 
priations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of 
the Government for the ‘fiscal year June 30, 1895, and 
for other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 6977) to amend an act approved August 19, 1890, 
2 An act to adopt regulations for preventing collisions 
at sea; 

A bill (H. R. 2857) to confirm to the heirs of Mrs. Courtney 
Ann Claiborne the title to a certain tract of land in the State of 
Louisiana; — š 

A bill (H. R.3318) granting a pension to Mrs. Fannie M. Nor- 


man; 

A bill (H. R. 73) supplementary tothe actof Congress approved 
January 28, 1779, entitled An act defining the manner in which 
certain Jand scrip may be assigned and located or applied by 
actual settlers, and providing for the issue of patents in the 
name of the locator or his legal representatives.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments, the bill (H. R. 5860) to amend sections 4, 6, and 10 
of the aet ol February 9, 1893, entitled ‘‘Anactto establish a court 
of ap s for the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
asked a conference with the House on the bill and amendments, 
and had appointed Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, Mr. COKE, and 
Mr. VILAS as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the bill (H. R.6610) to authorize the construction of 
a bridge across the Missouri River at some pans within 1 mile 
below and 1 mile above the present limits of the city of Jeffer- 
son, Mo., asked a conference with the House on the bill and 
amendment, and had appointed Mr. VEST, Mr. WHITE, and 
Mr. FRYE as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments joint resolution (H. Res. 32) declaring Massachusetts 
avenue through the grounds of the Naval Observatory a public 
street, asked a conference with the House on the joint resolu- 
tion and amendments, and had appointed Mr. GIBSON, Mr. 
BLACKBURN, and Mr. PERKINS as the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles: in which the concurrence of the House 
was uested: 

A bill (S. 200} for the relief of Moses Pendergrass, of Missouri; 

A bill (S.557) for the relief of George F. berts, adminis- 
trator of the estate of William B. KERI Brothers, and others; 

A bill (S. 1076) to release a certain limitation existing in an 
actof Congress touching the Episcopal Church at St. Augustine, 
Fla.; 

A bill (S. 1391) grauting a pension to Mrs. Levenia D. Athon; 

A bill (S. 1620) for the suppression of lottery traffic through 
national and interstate commerceand the postal servica, subject 
to the Peg ree and laws of the United States; 

A bill (S. 1645) for the relief of the dependent relatives of the 
seamen of the Netherlands steamer Amsterdam who lost their 
lives in the effort to save the crew of the American schooner 
Maggie E. Wells, and also for the relief of the sole survivor of 
the rescuing party; 

A bill (S. 1694) granting to the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Man- 
itoba Railway Company the right of way through the White 
Earth, Leech Lake, Chippewa, and Fond du Lac Indian Reser- 
vations, in the State of nnesota; 

A bill (S. 1835) to amend an act approved September 25, 1890, 
extending the limits of the collection district of Hartford, Conn.; 

A bill (S. 1886) to facilitate the entry of steamships; 

A bill (S. 1919) to ratify and confirm an agreement with the 
Yuma Indians in California, for the cession of their surplus 
lands, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 2020) supplementary to an act approved April 6, 
1894, for the execution of the award .rendered at Paris, t 
15, 1893, by the Tribunal of Arbitration constituted under the 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain, concluded 
at Washington February 29, 1892, in relation to the preserva- 
tion of the fur seal. 


REPRINT OF A BILL. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr.S r, I ask unanimous consent that 
an order be made for reprinting the le tive appropriation 
bill, with the accompanying report; both having been ex- 
hausted. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


1894, 
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LEAVE TO PRINT. : 

Mr. HAYES. IL ask unanimous consent to add to my remarks 
in the-REcoRD the minority report referred to in the argument 
on the amendment I offered in Committee of the Whole, in 
view of the fact that that side of the question was not discussed. 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. CLANCY, for two days, on account of sickrfess in his 
family. 8 
To Mir. BLACK of Illinois, for eleven days, on account of sick- 
ness. 

To Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, for two days, on account of im- 
portant business, 

Mr. McDEARMON, for to-morrow. > 

And then, on motion of Mr. DOCKERY (at 5 o'clock and 5 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned. 4 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. STRAUS, from the Committee on Pensions: A bill 
1 1427) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Helen G. 

Heiner. (Report No. 924.) 

By Mr. BRETZ, from the Committee on Military Affairs: 
A bill (H. R. 6928) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Wear Crawford. (Report No. 925.) 


ADVERSE REPORT. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were adversely re- 
ported and laid on the table as follows: 

Mr. MORGAN, from the Committee on Military Atfairs, re- 

ried adversely thé bill (H. R. 1687) for the relief of Abram 
Grat which, with the accompanying report (No. 926), was 
ordered to be printed and laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on War Claims 
was discharged from the consideration of the following bills; 
ae were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
wit: ‘ 

A bill (H. R. 4623) for the relief of Joel F. Willis. 
A bill (H. R. 6916) for the relief of Henry H. Hale. 


PUBLIC BILLS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were 
introduced. and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7146) 
to number and renumber the entire District of Columbia by 
squares—to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. WHITING: A bill (H. R. 7147) to establish in the 
Department of Justice a bureau of identification of criminals— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. = 

By Mr. JOSEPH: A bill (H. R. 7148) to authorize the explora- 
tion and purchase of mines within the boundaries of private land 
claims—to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 7149) appropriating $100,- 
000 for the purpose of ascertaining subterranean water supplies 
in the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington—to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CRAIN: A bill (H. R. 7150) to provide for terms of the 
circuit and district courts of the western judicial district of the 
State of Texas to be held at the city of do, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R.7151) to amend an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 7152) for the reclamation of the 
arid lands of the United States, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7153) to pravide for the reservation, sale, 
and settlement of the arid lands in certain States and Territo- 
ries—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7154) to provide for surveying and estimat- 
ing the cost of canals, the location and cost of reservoirs for the 
reclamation of arid lands in the State of Idaho, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on Ap 8 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 7167) granting the Brain- 
erd and Northern Minnesota Railway Company a right of way 
through the Leech Lake Indian Reservation, in the State of Min- 
nesota—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


By Mr. MAGUIRE (by request): A bill (H. B. 7168) to regu- 
late taxation in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes— 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ENGLISH of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 7169) provid- 
ing for deductions in the salary of the members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States in certain 
cases—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, e bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH (by request): A bill (H. R. 7155) for the re- 
lief of Sarah Freidman—to the Committees on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 7156) for the relief of John C. 
Phillips—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BOATNER: A bill (H. R. 7157) for the relief of Mrs. 
Mollie S. Wossman, East Carroll Parish, La.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. GORMAN: A hill (H. R. 7158) for the relief of Jacob 
Hammer—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HATCH: A bill (H. R. 7159) to amend the military 
record of officers and members of certain independent com- 
panies of Missouri Home Guard Volunteer Militia—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7160) removing the charge of desertion 
from the record of John H. Hunt—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 7161) for the relief of 
George T. Reeves—to the Committee on War Claims. s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7162) for the relief of Ambrose Chewning— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.7163) for the relief of John J. Hart—to the 
ttee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7164) for the relief of Mark Miller—to the 

ommittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. OGDEN: A bill (H. R. 7165) for the relief of the heirs 
of William F. Martin, deceased, of Mobile, Ala.—to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 


By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 7166) for the relief of J; ames 


Robinson—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause lof Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
werg laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: Memorial presented to Congress 
by citizens of Grand Junction, Colo., relative to construction of 
reservoirs and canals and irrigation of arid lands—to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. BLACK of Illinois: Resolutions of the National Wine 
and Spirit Association, relative to the tax on whisky and beer— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLAND: Nine petitions of citizens of the State of Mis- 
souri, for Government ownership and control of the telegraph 
systems—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- r 

By Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts: Petition of Miss Isabel 
B. Eustis and 40 other ladies, of Springfield, Mass., urging a suf- 
ficient appropriation for Indian education—to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania: Petition of Encampment 
No. 11, Union Veteran Legion, Indiana, Pa., in favor of service- 
pension bill—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: Petition of citizens of San Juan County, N. 
Mex., protesting against the removal of the Utes from their 
present reservation—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Petition of E. E. Hauxhurst, praying 
for compensation for loss of health in the service of the Raver 
ment—to the Committee on Claims. x 

By Mr. OGDEN: Papers in case of claim of heirs of William 
F. Martia, of Mobile, Ala.—to the Committee on Claims. - 

By Mr. SIMPSON: Petition of sundry citizens of Floyd County, 
Ind., praying the passage of a law authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue legal-tender notes to the amount of $600,- 
000,000 for the redemption of pension rights—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Byt 1 (by request): Petition of the Essex County 
(Mass.) Prohibition Club, praying the passage of an act prohibit- 
ing the sale of liquors in the United States—to the Committee 
on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. ; 

By Mr. WHITE: Papers to accompany a bill for the relief of 
Clariss Martin, widow of Harrison Martin—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITING: Petition of the Chiefs of Police Union, to 
establish in the Department of Justice a bureau of identification 
of criminals—to the Committee on the Revision of the Laws. 
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SENATE. 
TUESDAY, May 22, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
f EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Attorney-General, calling attention to an item 
appropriating money for pay of bailiffs, etc., 1895, one clause of 
which provides that the money thus appropriated is for pay- 
ment for meals and lodgings for jurors in United States cases, 
when ordered by the court,” and requesting that the language 
of the appropriation for pay of bailiffs, etc., 1895, be changed so 
as to meet the objection of the First Comptroller; which, on 
motion of Mr. COCKRELL, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

e also laid before the Senate a communication from the At- 
torney-General, transmitting, in response to a resolution of the 
Senate of the 18th instant, information asto whether any action 
has been taken in any court of the United States to restrain or 
punish alleged violations of the act of July 2, 1890, to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful restraints or monopolies 
by persons engaged in the busingss of refining sugar; which, 
with the accompanying papers, was, on motion of Mr. COCKRELL, 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed Chinese treaty; which was ordered to lie 

-on the table. 

Mr. TURPIE. [presenta petition of citizens of Floyd County, 
Ind., praying for the exemption of the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies from the operation of the provisions of the 
pending tariff bill in connection with the income tax.. I am 
aware that the bill has been reported to the Senate, but as the 
section in relation to the income tax has not yet been acted upon, 
I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PASCO presented a petition of sundry citizens of Gaines- 
ville, Fla., praying for a continuancs of the improvement of 
Cumberland Sound, in that State; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. GORDON presented sundry petitions of citizens of Sum- 
ter and Bibb Counties, in the State of Georgia, praying that the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from taxation; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

e also presented the memorial of John B. Daniel, druggist, 
of Atlanta, Ga., Seay sina 5 e a proposed increase of 
the internal-revenue tax on alcohol; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented the memorial of Parrott & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., remonstrating against the proposed duty on sugar; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Rome Hardware Company, 
of Rome, Ga., praying for the prompt passage of the Wilson tar- 
iff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of C. L. and C. D. Mallary, of 
Albany, Ga., praying that national building and loan associa- 
tions be exempted from the income provisions of the Wilson 
tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BATE presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and a petition of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
Memphis, Tenn., praying that an appropriation be made for a 
national exhibit at the Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion, to be held at Atlanta, Ga., in the fall of 1895; which were 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. VEST presented the memorial of W. H. De Graw and sun- 
dry other citizens of Linn County, Mo., and the memorial of F. 
E. Headley and sundry other citizens of Greene County, Mo., re- 
monstrating against the imposition of an income tax on the 
profits of mutual life insurance companies; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr, SHERMAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Oberlin, Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation to sup- 
press the lottery traffic; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of 43 citizens of Toledo; of 125 citi- 
zens of Hamilton; of 19 citizens of Franklin County; of 43 citi- 
zens of Fairfield County; of 88 citizens of Auglaize County, and 
of 90 citizens of Montgomery County, all in the State of Ohio, 
praying that mutual life insurance companies be exempted from 
the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 
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Mr. MILLS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Jackson 
County, Tex., praying that in the passage of any law providing 
for the taxation of incomes the funds of mutual life 5 
companfes and associations be exempted from taxation; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

TARIFF BULLETINS. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I report from the Committee on Finance 
Bulletins 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, being replies of importers, manu- 
facturers, and others to tariff coy ad relating to the metal 
schedule. I move that they be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 2042) for the relief of Capt. 
John H. Howell; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
9 85 panying papers, referred to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2043) granting certain 
rights over Lime Point military reservation in the State of 
California; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S, 2044) to amend an act 
entitled An act to regulate insurance in the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved January 26, 1887; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred tothe Committee on the Districtof Columbia. 

Mr. GRAY introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 88) for the 
purpose of mtr, Bete security and the utilization of dupli- 
cated Copyrigt oks in the Congressional Library; which 
mee read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 

atents. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I risa to a question of privi- 
lege. The Washington Post of this morning contains the fol- 
lowing dispatch dated at St. Paul, Minn., May 21: 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers this morning unanimously 
adopted a set of resolutions condemnatory of Senator WALSH of Georgla, for 
presenting in the Senate a bill making it a crime “ punishable by imprison- 
ment from one to 8 8 to retard or obstruct the passage of any 
train carrying the United States mail.” 

Lintroduced no such bill. It was not my intention in intro- 
ducing a bill to protect the United States mails to have it apply 
directly or indirectly, in case of its passage, to the Brotherhoo 
of Locomotive Engineers or to any other combination of labor- 


ers. 

Labor has its rights as well as capital or corporations. Hav- 
ing served my apprenticeship at the printer's trade, I haye never 
seen the day or the hour when my sympathies were not with the 
laboring people of this country in every just demand for their 
amelioration. I recognize that they have aright to organize to 

rotect their interests and to advance their condition in life, 
but Lalso recognize that capital has rights just as well as labor. 

Labor organizations have a right to direct their members to 
discontinue work, if they see fit to do so, in order to accomplish’ 
their purposes; but their members have no right to interfere 
with or prevent other laborers from working. They have a per- 
fect right by every legitimate means to obtain a redress of their 
grievances. They have a right to work or not to work, as they 
see fit; but they have no right, Mr. President, to obstruct the 
ordinary affairs of business or of trade. They have no right to 
resort to violence in order that they may accomplish their pur- 


oses. 
PrThisis a land of liberty; it is also a land of justice, of law, and of 
order, and as long as the laboring people seek a redress of their 
grievances in accordance with the forms of law—as long as the 
seek to accomplish their purposes ina lawful manner—I am wi 
them to that extent, and no further. 

Perhaps the bill which I introduced may be liable to the mis- 
construction which the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
have placed upon it; but neither directly nor indirectly, as I 
have stated, did I contemplate such a construction to be placed 
upon it or the bill to have any such effect in case of its > 
I therefore ask the privilege of introducing this amended bill, 
which is very brief, and I shall read it, in order to remove any 
possible misconstruction of my intention: 


A bill to protect United States mails. 


He it eee e ete., as any on who BOAL TOD OE 89 to rob, po ma- 
liciously obstruct or re . for the purpose of robbery, the of any 
e train upon which the mail is carried, shall, for’ every — offense, 
be punished by imprisonment at hard labor not less than one year, nor more 
than twenty years. 


The bill (S. 2045) to protect United States mails was read the 
first time by its title. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the bill be read at length. It contains only 
a few lines, I believe, 

The bill was read the second time at length, and referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


1894. 


AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GRAY submitted an amendment intended to be propor. 
by him to the naval apropen bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

ESTATE OF JOHN WIGHTMAN. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, and 
the Calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. QUAY. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 886) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of John Wightman, deceased, 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Tre: be, and is hereby, directed to pay to. 
Emily Wightman, of Williamsport, Pa., administratrix and legal represent- 
ative of John Wightman, deceased, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,888.75, being the interest at 6 per cent 

r annum from the ist day of July, 1860, to the Ist day of May, 1 ona 
Judgment of $4,125, in favor of said Emily Wightman, rendered by the Court 
of in 1888, for mail services performed by said John Wightman, de- 
ceased, on route numbered 3413, from Pittsburg to Erie, in State of Penn- 
sylvania, from July 1, 1859, to July 1, 1800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. f 

The Committee on Claims reported an amendment to strike 
out the preamble; and it was agreed to. 

Mr. VILAS su uently said: I desire to enter a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill (S. 886) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of John Wightman, deceased, was passed 
this morning. Itseems to me that that bill ought to be consid- 
ered by the Sonato before it is passed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
entered. 


e motion to reconsider will be 


DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CAMERON. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate 
to consider the bill (S. 1950) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge over the Delaware River between the States of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, to regulate commerce in and over 
such bridge, and to establish such bridge as a military and post 
road, 5 t 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Railroad Company, organized un- 
der the authority of the State of Pennsylvania, and the Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey Railroad Com 0 under the authority ot the State 
of New Jersey, or either of said companies, are hereby authorized to locate 
build, maintain, equip, and operate a bridge and the appurtenances and 
works connected therewith across the Delaware River between a point in 
the city of Philadelphia and State of Pe lvania above the foot of Rox- 
borough street and within a distance of 2 es from the point at which the 
Frankford Creek enters the said Delaware River, and a point in the State of 
New Jersey above the shore end of the Fishers Point Dike and within 2 
miles from the point where the Pensauken Creek enters the said river, and 
to lay one or more tracks thereon for the connection of railroads on either 
side of said river (and may, at any time, at its or their option, also adapt and 
use said bridge for ordinary travel) in order to facilitate interstate com- 
merce and the transportation of persons and property, and for posen, mili- 
tary, and other panos. Said bridge shall be constructed with a channel 

length, having a clear headroom at h water of 40 feet 


passage of vessels and boats. 

SEC. 2. That the said ee or companies shall, at least three months 
previous to the erection of the said bridge, submit to the Secretary of War 
a plan of the bridge, with a detailed map showing the 3 site of the 
badge and the river for adistance of 1 mile above and 1 mile below such 
site, with such other information as the 1 dad of War may require for 
afull and satisfactory understan of the subject; and he shail there- 
upon approve said plan or such modification thereof as he may deem neces- 
erst lags the security of navigation, and upon 1 47 thereof he shall so 
notify the said company, or companies, which s thereupon have the au- 
thority to proceed with the construction of said bridge; but until the Sec- 
retary of War approves the plan of said bridge the erection of the same 
shall not be commenced. And no change shall be made in the 5 dur: 
me progress of such work except with the approval of the retary o 

a 


. 

SEC. 3. That if the company or companies shall fail to present plans to the 
Secretary of War for a period of more than two years after the Pe acto of 
this act, or shall fail to commence the construction of said bridge within 
three years after the n of the Secretary of War, or shall fall to com- 
plete the same within ten years after such approval, then, in either of said 
events, this act shall be null and void. 

Sec. 4. That the said bridge and the railroads thereover constructed under 
the provisions of this act shall be a lawfulstructure, and shall be recognized 
and known as a post- . Reasonable tolls may be collected by said com- 
pany or companies for passage thereover, but no higher charge shall be 

e for the transmission of mails, troops, and munitions of war of the 
United States than the rate per mile paid for their transportation over the 
roe a ig pea ava age ce bridge; and the 8 
shall have the of way for pos ph purposes across the e: 
Provided, That af railroad companies desiring the use of said bridge shall 
have and be entitied to equal rights and privileges relative to the passage of 
railroad trains or cars over the same, and over the approaches to the same, 
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upon the payment of a reasonable compensation for such use; and in case 
the owner or owners of said bridge and the several railroad companies, or 
rey one of them, desiring such use shall fail to agree upon the sum orsums 
to be paid, and u the rules and conditions to which each shall conform 
in using said bri 1 all matters at issue between them shall be decided by 
the 3 of War upon a hearing of the allegations and proofs of the 
parties, 

Sec. ö. That the owner or owners of said bridge shall maintain on the 
same, at their own mse, from sunset to sunrise, such lights or signals 
as the United States Light-House Board shall prescribe. 

SEc. 6. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. . 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Railroad Companies, or either of 
them, to construct and maintain a bridge over the Delaware 
River between the States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania.” 

The Committee on Commerce reported an amendment, to 
strike out the preamble; which was agreed to. 

WILLIAM LORING SPENCER. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 1117) for the relief of William Lor- 
ing Spencer. : 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of William Loring Spencer, widow of 
George E. Spencer, late colonel First Regiment Alabama Cav- 
alry, at the rate of 850 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had d 


the bill (S. 1808) to amend the act of June 28, 1892, entitled An 


act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at the city of Yankton, S. Dak.” 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5860) to amend 
sections 4, 6, and 10 of the act of February 9, 1893, entitled An 
act to establish a court of appeals for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. CULBERSON, Mr. STOCKDALRE, and Mr. Ray, 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

ESTATE OF HENRY H. SIBLEY. 

Mr. DANIEL. Lask the Senate to consider the bill (S. 914) 

for the relief of the legal representatives of Henry H. Sibley, 


eceased. 

Mr. PLATT. Thatis the Sibley tent bill, I believe. It al- 
ways excites a great deal of discussion. There are objections to 
it in the minds of a great many Senators, and it would give rise 
to discussion this morning. do not think the consideration of 
the bill could be completed before half past 10. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut object to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PLATT. I think the Senator from Virginia had better 
not press the bill. Ido not want to delay the consideration of 
se ill now, but it is impossible to consider it this morning in 
Mr. DANIEL. I do not wish to delay the business of the Sen- 
ate, but I want to have tre same courtesy extended to me that 
has been extended to other Senators. It is the only bill that I 
have tried to call up out of its order, and unless objection is 
made I shall ask that it be considered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not wish to be discourteous about it and I 
do not 9 to it, but the bill will lead to discussion, and it cer- 
tainly Will not be ended this morning. 

Mr. DANTEL. I am ready for a discussion of the bill; and I 
shall be very brief myself. It turns on a very short principle 
which Senatorscan readily decide. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc. That the Court of Claims is authorized to adjudicate the 
claim of the legal personal representatives of Henry H. Sibley, deceased, 
wing out of a contract made by Henry H. Sibley in his lifetime with the 
Government of the United States for the use of a patented invention in the 
manufacture of a tent known as the Sibley tent; and for purpose the 
Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction, notwithstanding any bar of the 
statute of limitations. 
SEC. 2. That either party in any suit that may be 2 under the pro- 
visions of this act shall have the right of appesi to the Supreme Court of 
the United States from any final judgment the Court of Claims may render, 
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The bill was 
an amendment to add as an additional section: 


reported from the Committee on Claims with 


Sec. 3. That it is provided that in event of a recovery against the United 
States no interest be awarded on any amount recovered. 

Mr. PLATT. Let the report be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The report will be read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report, submitted by Mr. 
DANIEL, from the Committee on Claims, January 15, 1894, and 
before concluding— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 10 o'clock and 30 minutes a. m.). 
The hour of half past 10 having arrived, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, the pend- 
ing question being on the amendmentof Mr. PLATT to the amend- 
ment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment of the committee was to insert on page 21, 
after line 2, the following paragraph: 

109}. Iron ore, including mangantiferous iron ore, also the dross or resid- 
uum from burnt pyrites, 40 cents per ton. 

The amendment to the amendment was to increase the rate 
from 40 cents to 60 cents per ton. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, the difference betweenthe Wil- 
son bill as it came from the House of Representatives and the 
bill which we are now considering is like the difference between 
electrocution and death by slow poison. The one is sudden and 

ainless as the death of industries would have been under the 
Wilson bill; the other is torturing and lingering as the death of 
industries will be under the bill which we are now considering 
should it become a law. It is for that reason, when we come to 
the first item of a schedule which embraces so large a propor- 
tion of the manufacturing industries, and relates to so large a 
body of the laboring men of this country, that I feel I am justi- 
fied in taking some of the time of the Senate in discussing it. I 
have no disposition by discussion to delay action upon this bill, 
as I will say when I refer to that matter a little farther on. 

I shall not recur again at any length to the principles which 
have been asserted by those who are in favor of what they call 
tariff reform, that the first step in reform was to provide what 
they were pleased to call free raw material. I should like to 
read from testimony taken before the committee in 1883, which 
considered the work of the tariff revision committee, the testi- 
mony of Mr. Sargent, of New Haven, who has been in all New 
England a very conspicuous tariff reformer, and who, if Iam 
not mistaken, left the ranks of the Republican party and joined 
the ranks of the Democratic party upon his favorite theory that 
iron ore and pig iron should be free, and that, as the Republic- 
ans insisted upon putting a duty upon them, as I understand his 
action, he went to the Democratic party in order that, with the 
suecess of the Democratic party, he might obtain what to him 
were raw materials free. 

I have wondered, Mr. President, with what kind of satisfac- 
tion he would view the proposed action of the Senate. I could 
imagine when the Wilson bill passed the House, and he found 
that the long-cherished object of his business life had appar- 
ently been accomplished, that he might have had occasion for 
great rejoicing in feeling that he was to have free material in 
the shape of ore and very much reduced duty upon pig iron, 
with practically the same protection afforded him as the result 
of Republican success upon his manufactured product, that he 
would have cause for elation; but when he sees now that his 
cherished theory and his cherished hope of what the Democratic 
party would do in case it came in power has all been blown to 

he winds and that the Democratic party, as represented in the 
Senate, was-as wicked as the Republican party had been in this 
matter of, as he would say, taxing free raw materials, I have 
wondered where he would go, to what party; what party he was 
to join; and it occurred to me when the Senator Kansas 
pee. PEFFER], representing the AY em" party, came out boldly 
or making iron ore free, that my friend, Mr. ent, of New 
Haven, might at last have found a party in which he could put 
his trust. I congratulate the Senator from Kansas u the 
3 do not know but I may say the probability—that 
the near future he may find a convert and a very strong sup- 
porter in Mr. Sargent. 

I shall not detain the Senate by reading, for if there is any- 
thing I dislike, in view of the impatience which is manifested 
on the other side, it is to detain the Senate by reading unneces- 

sary documents. I only speak of Mr. Sargent as a representa- 
tive man in Connecticut, as representing a large body of men 

who gaa Fg tec ges gine ge a Lh ee the ose pore Re? 
party solely because we would not ado theory of making 
materials free. I haven obi deal of commiseration for the 


other side of the Senate, and the embarassment in which they 
find themselves, and the difficulties which they have in recon- 
ciling their votes on the bill with their consciences, but I have 
infinitely more pity and commiseration for the men who left 
the ranks of the Republican party in Connecticut and went to 
the Democratic party supposing that when they with their ef- 
forts should have brought success, complete, final, overwhelm- 
ing success to the Democratic party they were to have their 
favorite theory of free raw materials incorporated into the stat- 
utes of our country. 

Mr. President, with regard to the duty of 60 cents a ton upon 

by the amendment which I have offered, if I sup- 
posed that 75 cents a ton, the duty which is imposed by the 
McKinley act, were necessary to-day I should propose anamend- 
ment of 75 cents per ton; but I understand that the price of ore 
has been reduced under the operation of the Me ey act until 
a duty of 60 cents per ton furnishes a specific duty which equals 
ad valorem the duty of 75 cents 22 ton upon iron ore at the 
time it was imposed. So a duty of 60 cents per ton under the 
present condition is practically equivalent to the duty which 
was laid by the McKinley act. I wish to stop here to make one 
observation only, and that is that the course of the priceof iron 
ore under the operation of the MeKinley duties but illustrates 
what has been going on all over the country. It has steadily 
fallen, and that is true with regard to every other article upon 
which duties were laid in the McKinley act. We passed that 
bill late in the season, and it went into operation on the Ist of 
October. y 

An election was coming immediately, early in November, all 
over the country, and during the month of October every Dem- 
ocratic newspaper in the land, every Democratic merchant, 
every Democratic politician asserted that the effect of the Mc- 
Kinley act was to be to greatly increase prices to the consumer. 
They neaky have not gotten over the idea yet that the effect of 
the imposition of higher duties is to increase prices and tooblige 
the consumers to pay higher prices for their articles. I wish I 
could go back to that time; I wish I could draw a picture of the 
fever which Democraticnewspapers. and Democratic orators and 
Democratic traders created 5 the country, that every- 
thing was to be vastly increased in price by the McKinley act 
until they frighte: even Republican consumers and we were 
unable to make them believe that they were not injured and to be 
injured by the McKinley duties in having to pay increased and 
exorbitant prices for the necessaries, the comforts, and the lux- 
uries of life. 

Now, as against the supposition, for I have no doubt it was a 
supposition honestly entertained by a great many, that the in- 
crease of duty meant an increase of price, I wish to put here the 
assertion that there is not a single item upon which duties were 
laid by the McKinley act that is not lower to-day than it was be- 
fore the imposition of the duties,and that was not lower within 
six monthsor a year after the of the bill than it was be- 
fore the imposition of the duties. That has been the course of 
iron ore, and as the price has declined, 60 cents per ton will fur- 
nish an equivalent ad valorem to the duty of 75 cents which was 
imposed by the McKinley act. g : 

Mr. HIGGINS. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Orm- 
necticutiftin plate is not included in the statement as to the re- 
duction of prices as well as other articles? 

Mr. PLATT. It includes tin plate and every other article. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Tin plate, I will state, is the article upon 
which the great cry was raised that the people of America were 
to be subjected to extortion. 

Mr. PLATT. Tin plate is a conspicuous example, but there 
was not a newspaper in the land in which Democratic merchants 
did not advertise buy your goods now before the McKinley 
law goes into effect and save the higher prices.” That was the 
condition under which we went into the election of 1890. Of 
course tin plate is a conspicuousexample of therule—itisarulo 
that is a law—that the imposition of higher duties in this 
2 has never raised prices except it may have been tem- 

rarily. 


5 the McKinley duties new industries were established. 
That was the case with tin plate, and in all the new industries 
which were established under the protection given by the Mc- 
Kinley act, the articles went suddenly down in pe from the 
time of the establishment of the industries until the present time. 
Take a certain kind of glazed brick, which were not made in 
this country prior to the of the McKinley act. The in- 
dustry was established under the protection which that act gave. 
The foreign brick had never been houghi in this country for less 
than $165 a thousand, but under American production the price 
went down steadily until they have certainly been bought as 
low as $85 a thousand, and I think very much less. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator from Connecticut will allow me, 
I will read an extract from a letter concerning tin plate from a 


1894. 
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large consumer. As I probably shail not discuss this item when 
it is reached, I will put the letter in the RECORD, with the Sen- 


ator’s 1 

Mr. PLATT. Tshall be very glad to have the Senator from 
Oregon do so. 7 wat 

Mr. DOLPH. It is dated San Rafael, Marin County, Cal., 
April 25, 1894, and is as follows: 

DEAR SIR: There is one feature in the Wilson bill which I beg to lay be- 
fore you which may be new IO TORIR theory and still not tive, 1. e. a 
knowledge ot the fact. One h and forty to fifty thousand boxes of tin, 
the great bulk of which is 107 pounds to the box, is used on this coast out- 
side of British Columbiain the packingof salmon. Theassociationof which 
thousand cases or boxes yearly, and 
I wish to state that we have never the course of the past twenty years 
purchased tin so low as since the passage of the Me ey bill. It would 
Seem the consumers of so large aquantity of the article would make us clam- 
orous for a reduction of the duty, but instead are perfectly satisfied as it is. 
When the duty was laid the ce receded, and the tin we have bought for 
next season, or year 1895, is the lowest in price we have ever obtained. 

Now, the export of salmon is one-fourth to one-half the pack, on which 
the exporter receives a drawback of very nearly the amount of duty paid. 
The price for the goods was never so low or lower than at the present time 
for home uses. Our last purchase made in Liverpool of 20,000 boxes tin to 
be shipped from there in October and November next was the very lowest 
Weever made. This same will apply to all canned 8 and the cased 
goods; so it comes to the point that under the Wilson bill this duty, which 
would lower the income to the country of fifteen millions or more, would 
not benefit the people one dime. And itis my opinion. based on a business 
life of over fifty years, that if the duty was reduced in conformity to said 
bill the price of tin would materially advance. Often assertions are made 
iu debate which the opposite party claims are mere theo 
tive facts, but on this 1 is a grave one as far as income goes—you 


I am a member use from fifty to 


DAN'L F. BRADFORD. 

Hon. J. N. DOLPH. 

Mr. PLATT. The letter which the Senator from Oregon has 
just read is a most interesting ee on the arguments 
which were made against the imposition of the duty upon tin 
plate in behalf of the canned- goods industry, which it was a going 
to destroy, according to the Democratic argument. I had sup- 

d that there was a slight increase in the cost of tin plate 

ediately after the e of the McKinley bill. I know 
that for the first few months after the 8 of the McKinley 
bill, under this fever which ran through the country, merchants 
and traders did take advantage of the circumstance to endeavor 
to increase the price of their goods, but within six months after 
the passage of the McKinley bill all that had been done away 
with; pres were no higher than before, and under the opera- 
tion of that act, up to election of Grover Cleveland in 1892, 
were ue a gradual but steady decrease in the price of all com- 
modities. 

Mr. President, with regard to iron ore, I desire to read from 
the statement of Mr. George H. Ely, of Cleveland, Ohio, made 
before the Committee on Ways and Means at the first session of 
the present Congress, given with reference to the forming of 
the pending tariff vill; for in the other House I am happy tosay 
there was a show of giving aeanoea to the parties mostdirectly 
interested in the proposed legislation. ether they were 
manufacturers, workingmen, farmers, or miners, or whatever 
their occupation might be, there was atleast a show of giving 
ahearing tothem. Mr. Ely in his statement, and I shall have 
to be excused for reading a page or two of it, much as I dislike 
to detain the Senate, says: 

These ore deposits face the Atlantic seaboard, along the entire Allegheny 
range, from Northern New York, through New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia. Alabama, and Ten- 
nessee to Missouri and Texas, beyond the Mississippi. Along the range of 
mineral resources, however, fron-ore development is everywhere the abso- 
lutely essential condition of advance in iron and steel manufacture. 

Virginia, old and new, has sat for a century beside the deep waters of the 
ocean with mineral resources almost untouched. Is this a fair time to hin- 
der the unlocking of her treasures by removing the duty on ore and coal? 

Let us now com 


This is what I wish to call attention to: 


Let us now compare the wages paid in the production of foreign and do- 
mestic ores and the labor cost per ton. 
The latest 83 comparisons on this subject are given in a er 
mted before the Mechanical Science Section of the British Association 
by Mr. Jeremiah Head, a high authority in the iron trade on both sides of 
e ocean. 
Acomparison as to the hoursof labor, wages day in ore production at 
Bilbao, Spain 5 Cleveland, England; and on Lake Superior is given in the 
‘ollowing a 


Boys or 
women. 


—— —.— 


+ Boys. 


There is the diference in wages shown in this country and in 
those countries where the ore will come from if imported. 


The wages, then, by this authority, of miners on Lake Superior are more 
than three and three-fourths times those at Bilbao, and more than double 
those in the English, Cleveland, district. 

By the same authority it is shown that the labor cost per ton of ore at Bil- 
bao is10 cents. In the English, Cleveland, district it is 23 cents. But the 
labor cost per ton of metallic iron is three and one-half times as much inthe 
Cleveland district as at Bilbao. 

The average labor cost per ton of ore on Lake Superior at one mine has 
been 89} cents, at another #1.33.. The manager of one of the largest prosuo 
ing mines in the Menominee district, Lake Superior, reports to me the aver- 
age labor cost per ton during the eight years to be $1.29. The ay 
total cost per ton, exclud 0 ty, taxes, interest, etc., for same periods 
$2.01. Alarge producing e e Marquette district, exclusively h. 
ore, reports for the same period $1.60 as the average labor cost per ton, the 
average total cost per ton, $2.32; average wages paid, 82.10 per day. 

If now we compare the ave: of this cost of miming soft and hard ores 
in these two districts of Lake Superior with the Bilbao cost per ton, it will 
appear that the labor cost per ton on Lake Superior is ten times that of Bil- 
bao and more than four times that of Cleveland, England. king allow- 
ance for the higher metallic contents of Lake Superior ore, the labor cost 
of aton of Lake Superior ore is still not less than eight times that of Bilbao. 
An iacrease in the proportion of Lake Superior soft ores tends to reduce 
slightly the Lake Superior labor cost per ton, but there will remain an enor- 
2 difference between Lake Superior and Bilbao and Cleveland labor cost 

T ton. 

Our last census reports 38.227 persons en directly in American iron- 
oremining. There were 1,365 foremen, 2,079 mechanics, 12,432 miners, 21,010 
laborers, boys, 520 men in mine offices. The amount paid in wages was 
aren 1 7 an average annual earning capacity for each person so employed 
0 . 95. 


An eee capacity for miners which is not equaled 
anywhere else in the world in this business, which quadruples 
the average amount earned by miners in Spain, and more than 
doubles the amount earned by the miners in England. 


This was an increase in wages 2 man ee over the census returns 
for 1880 of $101.01 per annum, or 32.7 per cent, due principally to the fact that 
more mines are wrought und und, permitting moresteady employment 
and requiring a higher grade of labor. 


T should like to stopright there “ to stick a pin,” as the saying 


is. It is said that protection never increases wages, and yet the. 
annual wage of the miner of iron ore was increased from 1880 to 


1890, by the Census Report, $101 per annum. 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Are the rates of skilled work- 
men given there? 


Mr. PLATT. Iam coming to that. 


These census inquiries, as to labor and wages, included the working forces 
at the mine only. The average wages of foremen was: Above $2.40; 
below ground, $2.46; mechanics, $1.00; miners below ground, $1.91; laborers 
above ground, $1.29; below goung, $1.00. 

The range of wages on Lake Superior is about 20 to 25 per cent above these 
total averages for the whole country. 

The average labor cost per ton in the United States is $1.06. In 1889 the 
total capital invested in mines was 8100, 768, 199. The increase has been very 
large in the last three years. 

In view of all these facts it can not be doubted that the present rate of duty 
on ore— 


The present rate of duty on ore,” 75 cents per ton 


really represents much less than the difference of the labor cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad. 


A portion of the Democratic party at Chicago declared that 
they wanted to impose such duties upon foreign countries which 
came in competition with production in this country as to com- 
pensate the difference between the labor cost here and the labor 
cost abroad, but the majority of the convention would have 
nothing of it; they would have no protection; it was unconsti- 
tutional and robbery. So looking at this duty in the view of 
one wing of the Democratic party it is not high enough, and in 
the view of the prevailing wing of the Democratic party at 
Chicago, itis entirely too high, unconstitutional, and arobbery. 


Nor can it be doubted that the ence of the duty has always power- 
fully operated to stimulate the exploration and the development of American 
ores. ž 

Underneath our iron and steel industries, then, in consequence, lies an 
abundant and reliable American ore supply as against an impossible reli- 
ance on foreign ores. ` 


In this connection I desire to read a quotation from the memo- 
rial of the citizens of Bessemer, Mich., protesting pera ee 
iron ore on the free list, presented by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MCMILLAN]: 


We respectfully submit that iron ore in its natural state and in 
the earth, before human labor has been u it, is raw material, 
and its value is determined by the TOTEN emanded upon it by the owners 
ot the soil, which on this range averages 35 cents per ton. The cost of a ton 
to the furnaces at 


in place 


of iron ore delivered Lake Erie ts is 
retinal poini $3.96, made up as 
Mang E EE : 
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The items which I have read foot up $1.39, which is the labor | chorus of the Cuckoos for 1892, 1893, and 1894; and here are two 


cost of mining alone. Then follow: 
Miscellaneous, insurance, and incidentals 


Tr... casi . . dakar 
een and development. 
Mainta of, and additions to, buildings and equipment. 


TRO VRRUS NET STAR ERI nok was ere une onsen ek osiauay slate 
Ralirosa and lake freight... 
Commission and insurance. 


To which must be added the cost of superintendence and interest on the 
capital invested. And we protest against iron ore being classed as raw ma- 
terial when more than ten-elevenths of its value at the furnace, where it 
is consumed, consists of the labor and cost of its production and trans- 
portation. 

The items which represent exclusively the cost of mining, the 
amount paid to the miner, is 81.39 per ton. Now, I recur to 
what Mr. Ely says: e 

The wages, then, by this authority, of miners on Lake Superior are more 
than three and three-fo times those at Bilbao, and more than double 
~ those in the English, Cleveland, district. 

Say that they are only three times as much in the Lake Su- 

rior district as in Spain. We have then paid the miners 
n the Lake Superior district $1.39 per ton for mining iron ore, 
and the wages for the same paid in Spain would be only 46 cents 

r ton. 
hero is a difference of 93 cents per ton paid to the American 
miner over what the miner in Spain gets; and even a duty of 60 
cents per ton will not equalize the erence in the labor cost 
of 5 of iron ore between this country and Spain and 
Cuba. It will scarcely equal the difference in cost of production 
between this country and England. 

Now, Mr. President, upon what principle is this 40 cent per 
ton duty imposed? The only answer that can be given is the an- 
swer which was given by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE] 
yesterday, a revenue duty; that is, more importation for the 
purpose of getting increased revenue. But more importation 
means less erican production and less American labor; and 
by as much as the importation is increased by thé same amount 
American production and American labor are decreased. That 
is the position that the Democratic party occupies on this bill. 

We have been looking for principles. They hold out to Re- 
publicans the inducement to vote for the amendment of the com- 
mittee, because it is not an entire absolute wiping out of the 
duty, because it is some duty imposed on ironore. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as Isaid when Icommenced, just the difference between the 
Wilson bill and this bill as reflected in this proposed amendment 
is the difference between death by electrocution and death by 
slow poison; and if I have to die either way I prefer a sudden 
and painless death rather than one of lingering torture. 

That is the condition in which the industries of this country 
are going to find themselves if this bill passes, with the excep- 
tion of those industries which by virtue of their great, immense 
aggregations of capital, represented by Democratic Senators 
on this floor, have been able to obtain protective duties. That 
is admitted on the other side practically. They say, We do 
not beliove in these duties. There is a majority of Democratic 
3 who do not believe in them, but we have to submit to 
them. 

Talk about robbers! Iam not going to imitate or emulate the 
talk which we have heard on the other side of the Senate Cham- 
ber for so many years and call anybodyrobbers. There isa term 
which is not quite as objectionable as that in sound— road 
agents.” A majority of the Democratic Senate seem to have 
met some road agents who held them up until they could get 
what they wanted. Sad as it may seem, that is the confession 
to which we listen here in the Senate as a reason why they are 
going to vote for these amendments and for this bill. 

Mr. President, if it were notfor the presence of the Republican 
party in the Senate and in this country the Democratic Senators 
representing the Democrats of the country could not pass this 
bill; they would vote it down. But party necessity drives them 
to the passage of this bill, and it does notmake much difference 
what sort of a bill they pass so long as they can pass a bill with 
a capital A, or any bill With a capital ANY. That is the cry. I 
do not intend to read very much in the discussion of this bill 
from newspapers, but I find two stanzas in a Democratic news- 

per which are so appropriate to the condition in which the 
ume find themselves that I can not refrain from reading 

em. 

It is an article taken from the New York Sun of recent date 
entitled The Bird Charmer of the White House.” I shall not 
read the whole of it, because there are certain things in it which 
are not very flattering to our present Chief Executive, and I 
have always adopted the eae lə that I would not indulge in 
improper criticism upon the Chief Executive. It represents 
acenesat the White House, ‘‘ The King of the Cuckoos,” and the 


stanzas from the final chorus, which I commend to the other side 
of the Chamber as correctly expressing the sentiments whick 
they indulge in at the present time: 


CHORUS. 


In stress and travail we waited 
For a tariff for revenue; 
When at last it came, belated, 
We found that it didn’t come true. 
*Twas rank and foul with pons 
A loathsome and horrible pill, 
But as cuckoos in lowly subjection, 
‘We must love it—so pass the bill! 


For years through red ink waves we waded 
*Gainst protection, a sin and a shame; 

We have howled till our lungs were abraded, 
We have kicked till our shanklets were lame. 
We've drubbed the drum, blown on the trumpet, 

Chased Robbery down dale and up hill, 
But now Grover tells us to hump it 
For his tarif—so pass the bill! 


Mr. President, I do not desire to say anything more about the 
roposed duty on iron ore. However, I do wish to say one word 
n reply to some suggestions of the Senator from Arkansas |Mr. 
BERRY] yesterday. Inan interruption, while the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. DOLPH] was making a speech, he charged in sub- 
stance if not in terms that Senators upon this side were makin, 
long speeches which nobody listened to and nobody read, an 
which nobody cared for, for the sole purpose of obstructing the 
passage of this bill. So far as making speeches which nobody 
listens to, I am sorry to say that there is some little ground for 
that observation; and if I were on the Democratic side of the 
Chamber I do not think I would listen to speeches which the 
Republicans make. I think it would be pleasanter not to do so. 
But [ want to say for myself alone that I have no desire to ob- 
struct the passage of this bill. 

do not propose to resort to any measures which are not le- 
gitimate and fair in debate. I do not propose to filibuster. 
But, on the other hand, I do propose, no matter what charges 
or insinuations may come from the other side, to discuss the 
bill as I feel that a bill of its gravity ought to be discussed, and 
I must be the judge as to whether the remarks which I make 
upon the bill are called for or not. Here is a bill which affects 
every industry in the United States formulated upon the idea 
of editing the Wilson bill with a blue pencil, every stroke of 
which may mean bankruptcy to some business and starvation to 
some workman. Am I to be told that I must sit quiet here and 
not discuss this bill? No matter what the necessities of the 
Democratic party may be, no matter how unpleasant the condi- 
tion in which they find themselves, while on my part there will 
be nothing of obstruction and sme of filibustering, there 
will be legitimate, honest, and earnest debate upon the bill. 

I want to say here that we are not chargeable with delay. If 
there has been any unusual delay in this bill it is chargeable 
upon the Democratic side of the Chamber, and not upon this 
side. The bill came here the Ist day of February, and it was 
the 7th day of May before we had a bill which the other side of 
the Chamber desired to have passed. February, March, April, 
for three months and a half, the Democratic party had been 
considering the bill in secret session, in secret caucus, amend- 
ing it, and after it was reported still amending it in a manner to 
change the bill entirely, and then charging Senators on this 
side who said it was to be amended, in unparliamentary language, 
with falsehood. They were not ready to consider the bill until 
the 7th day of May. 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish simply to inquire, if the Senator from 
Connecticut will permit me to interrupt him, whether he is 
quite sure that they have a bill now that they want to have 


ssed? 

P Mr. PLATT. I think there is great doubt about it, but I give 
them the benefit of the doubt, as we do the criminal in all crim- 
inal trials. We have amendments coming in every day now 
which change whole schedules, as I understand. But whatever 
of delay, whatever of obstruction there has been in the Senate, 
is chargeable to the Democratic side of the Senate up to the 7th 
of May. They were not ready. Whatever discussion we in- 
dulged in was a godsend to them. They would not withdraw 
their bill. They would not withdraw it and bring forward their 
appropriation bills. 

here are thirteen general appropriation bills to be passed 
before the 30th of June, and during all that time when we were 
engaged in the discussion of the principles of protection and free 
trade, the Democratic party might as well have withdrawn the 
bill until they could fix upon such a measure as they desired to 
bring before the Senate and have gone on with the work of the 
appropriation bills. Not one of them has been touched; notone 
of them is to be touched; and along in June sometime we are to 
have resolutions introduced to continue the appropriations of 
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last year for a definite or indefinite period—those extravagant 
appropriations which the Democratic party have oompie of 
lover the country. The . of the billion-dollar 
Congress are all to be continued by the Democratic party be- 
cause they want to keep up the sham and pretense of an anxiety 
to pass this bill, an anxiety they do not feel. 7 ; 

There is not a Senator upon that side who is satisfied with 
this bill—not one—and they think that they can conceal their 
embarrassment and their objections to the bill and their sur- 
render of conscience in the passage of the bill by a pretense that 
the Republican party in some way is disposed to delay the pas- 
sage of the bill. I deny it for myself, and I believe I can speak 
for my colleagues. But a bill of this nature, which will prin 
such widespread devastation and distress upon thiscountry, wil 
not pass without legitimate and fair discussion. I do not believe 
it will pass at all. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE] and the Senator from Oregon[Mr. DOLPH] yesterday, and 
now the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. PLATT], have all referred 
to the question I put to the Senator from Oregon yesterday in 
regard to the delay upon this bill. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut now states that there has been no delay upon the Republican 
side. He said there had been no bill here which it was the in- 
tention of the Senate to pass and to vote upon until the 7th day 
of May, I think. A number of Senators upon that side of the 
Chamber from time to time have denied that they were delay- 
ing the passage of this bill in any way whatever. 

Tue facts are that the tariff bill was reported to the Senate 
on the 20th day of March, and not on the 7th day of May. That 
side of the Chamber has consumed day in and day out in long 
speeches, a number of those Senators, without calling names, 
occupying the floor for days and days in reading statistics taken 
from the Census Reports and calling upon other Senators to aid 
in reading them, and newspaper article after newspaper article 
was sent to the Secretary’s desk to be read. We went on in that 
way for gaye and days, and I do not know how many weeks, be- 
fore the 7th day of May. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but upon more than one occa- 
sion, when we on this side sought to lengthen the hours of the 
daily sessions, the Republican Senators sat in their seats, re- 
fused to vote, and refused to answer to their names in order to 
break a quorum, for the purpose of delaying the passage of this 
bill. Recently, when the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] 
sought to gain an hour's time, the filibustering began in earnest, 
aad Republican Senators openly participated in every species 
of it. 

Mr. MANDERSON. May I interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANDERSON. As one of those who filibustered on the 
night in question, I beg to correct the Senator. My filibuster- 
ing was not for the purpose of delaying action upon the tariff 
bill or prolonging debate upon it, but to save to the Senate that 
which Peonsiieked was of great importance to the country, the 
consideration of bills upon the Calendar, the presentation of pe- 
titions, und the introduction of bilis and reports of committees 
inċident to the morning hour, and that which I did was to pre- 
serve to the Senate the right to transact business that is of im- 
portance tothe whole country. There are other matters besides 
the tariff bill that need the action of this poa: 

Mr. BERRY. Whatever may have been the purpose of the 
Senator from Nebraska—and Ido not dispute what he says—the 
effect of what was done by Republican Senators was to delay ac- 
tion upon this bill. 

Mr. President, I have no right to criticise any Senator ås to 
what course he shall take, If he sees proper to filibuster and 
delay the bill, under the present rules of the Senate he has the 

wer to do so; but that which I think has not been exactly fair 

s that Senators should be continually delaying the bill, and yet 
stand upon the floor of the Senate from day to day denying that 
they were doing any such thing and trying to throw the blame 
upon this side of the Chamber. e 

This bill has been here since the 20th of March. The Senator 
from Connecticut says that itis an important bill. That I ad- 
mit. But, Mr. President, the people of this country in 1892 de- 
cided that this Congress should pass a tariff bill; they knew the 
importance of it; and I believe, according to all fair politics, we 
have the right to pass a bill, and go before the country upan it, 
and see whether our action will be approved or not. Ido not 
believe the minority hasa right to defeat the will of the majority 
by obstruction and by delay. If they can not defeat the bill by 
their votes, then they ought to ba willing to take their chances 
before the people of this country. 

It is useless to disguise the fact—for we all know it and it is 
known from one end of this broad land to the other—that there 
is great impatience and anxiety existing among all classes of the 
people of this Union that this measure shall be disposed of in 


the interest of the entire country. The country demands that 
there shall be speedy action uponit. Business is stagnant, men 
are anxiously waiting before they engage in any enterprise to 
know what will be the final action upon this bill. Everything 
is at a standstill; cotton and wheat are down to almost nothing; 
the factories are everywhere stopped, yet day by day and wee 
by week we have long speeches upon questions which were de- 
cided by the people at the ballot box in 1892, and yet Republican 
Senators say that they are not delaying the passage of the bill. 
It is true they have the power to delay it under the rules; but 
if there were 42 other Senators who believe as I believe, we 
should pass this bill, notwithstanding the delay, at a very early 
aay. That is the way I feel in regard to it. 

believe it is the duty of those who are opposed to the bill as 
well as of those who favor it, to so act that there shall be action, 
and speedy action, uponit. I think we owe that much to the 
poopie of the country, and I think that a spirit of patriotism 
would cause the Republicans to respond to the universal wish 
and demand, which extends to every State of this Union, that 
there shall be something definite and final, so that the people 
shall know whether we are going to have a bill or whether we 
are not going to have a bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOAR, If the Senator from Oregon will allow me, I 
wanted to puta question to the Senator from Arkansas before 
he sat down. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Very well. 

Mr. HOAR. I wanted toask the Senator from Arkansas upon 
what he bases his statement that the people in 1892 decided in 
favor of this bill? Does he base it upon the fact that the Dem- 
ocratic platform contained a certain declaration of principle on 
this subject and that the Democratic candidate for President 
was elected? Is that the ground of the statement? 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I would state to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that the campaign was made in 1892 in favor 
of the repeal of the McKinley law, and also in favor of the pas- 
sage of a tariff bill for revenue only. I will state, furthermore, 


that the platform declared that anything beyond revenue was 


unconstitutional and was a robbery. I will state, in addition, 
that I believe that every word in that platform is true. I be- 
lieve, as I said two months ago upon the floor of the Senate, that 
it is the duty of the Democrats to stand upon this floor and in- 
sist upon the passage of a bill in strict accord with the Demo- 
cratic platform, and to defy any man on the Democratic side who 
should oppose that bill; and I believe that we should go to the 
country and stand by and pass that kind of a bill. 
Mr. President, Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
by their obstructive methods are trying- to prevent us from 
sing any kind of a bill. As the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ILLS] well said yesterday, almost any bill which can possibly 
be conceived of, in my judgment, is an improvement on the Mc- 
Kinley law which now standson the statute books; and the party 


which improves it will at least be entitled to a little credit, but ` 


would be entitled to far more if they should pass a bill exactly 
as the Chicago platform said it should be passed. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the Senator has made with his 
great frankness and emphasis the answer which I expected, 
knowing his possession of those qualities. He says that the peo- 


ple decided upon the issue being raised by the Democratic plat- - 


form and presented in the campaign that there should be a tariff 
for revenue only; that anything beyond that was robbery, and 
that he is prepared to stand by. If that be true, and if it be 
also true, as the Senator says, that this bill is a great departure 
from those principles, the one thing that the people decided in 
1892 was that this bill ought not to pass. 


That is what the people decided, according to the Senator; I . 


am not saying what I think, but, according to the Senator, the 
people declared emphatically that this bill ought not to pass; 
and they not only declared it emphatically, but they declared it 
substantially, unanimously, practically, because the Democrats 
affirmed that any tariff, or provision, or duty laid for protection 
was a robbery and an infamy, to use the phrase which has been 
applied so often to the McKinley law. The Republicans, believ- 
ing in protection, were of opinion that the interests of this 


country required that there should be adequate protection for 


American labor, that there should bea tariff not for revenue only, 
and that it was not robbery, but statesmanship. They said that 
itis not true that a protective tariff raises prices to the con- 
sumer and takes from one man to put into the pockets of another. 

But we can show both by logic and by history that prices go 
down and prosperity goes up, and that wages go up under the 
influence of protection. Now, here are forty-two or forty-three 
Senators, more or less, sitting around the seats in the Chamber, 
and some of them agreeing with the Senator from Arkansas— 
we do not know yet how many—who are trying to force this par- 
ticular bill down our throats, according to their own confession 
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and according to the confession of their champion and represent- 
ative, the Senator from Arkansas, who declares if he could get 
Senators enough to join with him he would put it down our 
throats instantly, without any delay—who are trying to putdown 
the throats of the people of this country what he admits the 
have unanimously condemned and to which they are opposed, 
and yet, when the majority on the other side come in with a 
measure which has not been here a week or ten days in its im- 
portant particulars, he admits that it is opposed to the substan- 
tially unanimous voice of the American people, as expressed by 
their votes on both sides in the campaign of 1892, 

I do not mean to say that the Senator admits that in so many 
words, he is altogether too crafty for that, but he admits it by 
the substance of his statement and by the inevitable and inex- 
orable result of his logic. He then undertakes to say that we 
oe oe not tə have even a week, after the majority have put all 
this robbery and corruption and plunder inte their tariff in or- 

der to get it through, to show the people, or to show him even, 
what he is zomg: 

Take the ta on sugar. Itmay be that there is a person 
hardy enough to get up here or to getup elsewhereand say that 
sugar, which was put on the free list in the other House, is not 
to be protected by a 1 duty -a new protective duty not 
existing now in our law, according to the present proposition. 
Somebody may possibly deny it; but the President of the United 
States says, what every frank and candid man, I think, is likely 
to say unless he is very much misled by party spirit, that the 
sugar of Louisiana is to have adequate protection, and that the 
planters of Louisiana may take his word and assurance for that— 

uate protection! 

Adequate protection has been decided by the American people 
in the campaign of 1892, according to the Senator from Ar X 
to bə nothing but another name for adequate robbery, adequate 
plunder, adequate extortion, adequate picking one man's pocket 
to enrich another;.and that proposition has been before this 
body a week or ten days only, and its consideration is notreached 
yet; but the Senator says we should not debate it if he had his 
way. He says it has been here since the 20th of February. 

Mr. BERRY. The 20th of March; I said. 

Mr. HOAR. The 20th of March; I beg the 5 
I say it has only been here since sometime about the dle of 
April, the 8th or 10th. 

Tr. BERRY. The bill was reported on the 20th day of March, 
according to the chairman of the committee. 
` Mr. HOAR. I know, but what time did the 
tortion, robbery, and pocket-picking in it, accor 
ment of the people, come in? 

Mr. BERRY. That began in a large degree with the passage 
of the McKinley law. That is when it first began. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not yield to the Senator for that. I am 
making my statement now. What time did the plunder and 
picking. of pockets and robbery and extortion, on which the 
‘American people put their heels, come in? That is what we are 
dealing with just now. There is not any Mills bill before us 
here, though there isa MILLS here. Thereis notany McKinley 
bill here, though there will be a McKinley here or elsewhere some- 
time pretty soon if the American people have their way. There 
is not any Wilson bill here,and the honorable and distinguished 
gentleman who has given that name to the bill, if we may trust 
the public press, is eagerly awaiting his recovery to help to do 
with the Democratic tomahawk what we are denied the aye 
lege of doing on the Republican side—slaughter this robbery 
and plunder and extortion and picking of pockets. 

Mr. President, I want to know what sort of a Senatorial pro- 
ceeding it is, what sort of a theory of the rights of American 
citizenship or the function and authority of an American Sena- 
tor it is which says that we shall not have ten days from the 
time the robbery and plunder and picking of pockets is pro- 
posed, to vindicate the wish, and the constitutionally expressed 
will of the American peopleagainst the Senator from Arkansas 
and twenty or thirty of his associates, who come in here confess- 
ing they have surrendered their own judgment to two or three 
men. 

Stand up, Democratic Senators, if you will, and say that you 
are personaly in favor of this bill, the whole of you, a majority 
of you, a ten art of you. You will not do it. We are goi 
to vote for this bill and to stop your mouths if we can,“ you te 
us, not because we believe in it“ they say itis wicked through 


lunder, the ex- 
g to the judg- 


and through not because the American people believe in it” 


—they say itis wicked through and through—but because two 
or three gentlemen have got. together in a committee room or 
corner somewhere, like the three witches in Macbeth, and con- 
cocted this hellbroth which we have promised them to swal- 
low. (aughior] 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I only have one word to add, 
and that is, however objectionable this bill may be, it does not 


-ican people as 


occur tome thatitlies in the mouths of the Republican Senators 
to denounce it because they claim it has protective features, un- 
less it be upon the theory that they prefer grand larceny to petit 
larceny; they prefer the McKinley law, with all of its enormi- 
ties, to any kind of reduction of taxation. 

Mr. HOAR. May Iask the honorable Senator from Arkansas 
one other question: 

Mr. BERRY. Les, sir; I will answer it. 

Mr. HOAR. Here is the cotton schedule, which affects the 
greatest single industry in Massachusetts, and thousands and 
thousands of happy homes. It came here yesterday, reported 
by the Senator's colleague May 21, and reached the Senate in 
printan hour ago. Now, do you—I put the question through 
the Chair to the Senator from Arkansas—do you know what is 
in it now yourself? Will you give me a frank answer? Do you 
know what is in it now at this moment? 

Mr. BERRY. I read it this morning after it came in. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. That is a good answer. Do you 
know what is in it after reading it? 

Mr. BERRY. Ido not suppose that I could quote it line by 
line. I have a general idea of what is in it. 

Mr. HOAR. One further question 

Mr. BERRY. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. HOAR. Let me get this one thing further. Does it in- 
crease or decrease the duties in the Wilson bill or in the Mo- 
Kinley act? 

12 BERRY. Does it reduce the duties in the McKinley 

Ww? 

Mr. HOAR. Does it increase or decrease them? À 

Mr. BERRY. It yery, largely decreases the duties in the Me- 
Kinley law—very largely. 

Mr. HOAR. Does it increase or decrease the duties in the 
Wilson bill? 

Mr. BERRY. The committee will explain that, 

Mr. HOAR. Yes, the committee will explain that. 

Mr. BERRY. I want to say I have not objected to legitimate 
debate; what I have objected to was N Senators sail- 
ing under false colors and pretending that they were not doing 
these things [or delay, when the whole country knows that for 
two months they have in every way they could been delaying 
the bill. If they would come outsquarely and say, We are go- 
ing to filibuster this bill to death,” that would be one thing, but 
they are attempting to do that while posing before the Amer- 
ing engaged only in legitimate debate. 

Mr. HOAR. When the Senator sails under the Democratic 

latform of 1892, with free raw material, and protection a rob- 
ry, and then puts a protective duty on sugar and iron and rice, 
is he not sailing under false colors? 

Mr. BERRY. I have contributed as much to the delay as I 
propose to do this morning. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask the Senator one ques- 
tion before he sits down? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly, I will answer the Senator. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I wish to ask two questions. Is 
it not a fact thatevery Republican in the Senate on last Friday 
voted to change the hour of meeting from 11 o'clock in the 
morning to 10 o'clock? 

Mr. BERRY. Ithink there was no objection. 
no votes to the contrary. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Is it not another fact that the 
very next morning when we met here there were not more than 
one-half of the Democrats in their seats, and we had to wait fif- 
teen minutes for a quorum? 

Mr. BERRY. Idonotremember. I do not know how long 
we waited. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Ido. That is the fact. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator from Oregon, who has just taken 
his seat, is not one of the men who have contributed to the de- 
lay; but he knows that Senators on that side of the Chamber 
have done so. He will not get up and deny it; he will not con- 
tend that Senators on that side have not made long speeches, 
and had the RECORD and newspaper articles read for the sole 
purpose of delay. The whole country knows it, and it is useless 
to deny it. I do not say the Senator from Oregon has done so; 
but he knows, and will not deny, that other Republican Sena- 
tors have done so. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Arkansas a question. 

Mr. BERRY. Very well. 

Mr. FRYE. He undertakes to act as censor upon Republican 
speeches on the tariff and speaks about the Republicans occupy- 
ing parts of two or three days with a single speech. I wish to 
ask bim whether he has read the speech in the RECORD this 
morning made by the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 


GALLINGER 
Mr. Y. No, sir, I have not. 2 


There were 
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Mr. FRYE. Iam sorry the Senator has not read it. If he 
had he would have changed his critical remarks, I think, some- 
what. If that speech was made for delay it was a very remark- 
able speech. I read it with great care, and I do not believe an 
abler speech was ever made in the United States Senate or else- 
where, on the question of the tariff, instructive in every partic- 
ular, and one which ought to have been made for the under- 
standing of the people of the United States. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine asks 
too much of me. While I have great respect for the junior 
Senator from New Hampshire, after hearing him here for three 
days—not hearing him all the time either, I will not say that— 
but after he occupied the floor here for three days, it is a little 
too much to ask me to go through the RECORD again and read 
all that Republican Senators may say on that side of the Cham- 
ber. I have not read the speech. I had rather vote on these 
amendments and dispose of the bill than to hear or read any 
man's speech. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator is very much more afflicted to-day, 
Mr. President, than he was when he was opposing what was 
known as the elections bill. It was somebody elso’s ox which 
was being gored then. 

The Senator says the verdict of the people was given in 1892 
on this proposition. I want to read to him a word or two from 
Bulletin No. 9, on page 81, the reply of the Tonawanda Ironand 
Stee! Company, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., manufacturers of 
pig iron. They say: 

At the last Presidential election the majority of our men (nearly all in 
fact) voted the Democraticticket. To-day, after having witnessed what the 
party poses to do with the iron industry, there is scarcely a Democrat 
to be found among them. They feel they unwittingly made a great mistake. 

And I bez to assure the Senator from Arkansas if the jury did 
give that verdict in 1892, they are not only willing to-day to re- 
verse it, but they would reverse it with great unanimity, I think. 

They say further: 


They are greatly exercised over the situation, present and prospective, 
and have of their own free will sent a petition to our Representative in the 
Honse, proving that the tariff be let alone. If the question of free trade or 
poe was brought 15 tor vote to-day, we feel certain there would not 

a single vote cast for trade, or a change in the 3 tariff laws, 
among our men. We beg to submit that itis political suicide for any party, 
be it Democratic, Republican, or otherwise, to father any such nieasure as 
the Wilson bill in its present condition. 


Then, on page 87, the Virginia Iron and Railway Company 
say: 

Can not say much in regard to tariff, as it seems like it would be 
Waste of time if I did. I have always voted the Democratic ticket and 
worked for it, and if the Democratic party follows the lead of Mr. Wilson, I 
will never vote it again, but will drop into the party that comes nearest to 
my views of protecting the interests of the honest manufacturer and 
laborer in this country. I would suggest that the Senate frame a Demo- 
cratic bill that will meet the revenues of this Government that is a pro- 
tective bill, not a prohibitive. - 


Not a prohibitive bill, but a protective bill. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] informs me that 
every Democrat in the New York Assembly voted to sustain the 
Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] in his opposition to the in- 
come-tax provision which is in this bill. 

Mr. LINDSAY. They did not. 

Mr. FRYE. They did not? 

Mr. HOAR. They voted against the tariff. 

Mr. FRYE. Now here is another on page 95, the reply of 
the Old Dominion Iron and Nail Works Company, of Rich- 
mond Va,: 

We preface by saying that we have an old-established concern, well known 
throughout the land; are Democrats and ardent supporters, both activaand 
Anancially, ofall candidates of our party. At the same time, we are utterly 
opposed to anything like free trade, even on 3 we purchase. We are 
probably the largest purchasers ofcoalin the South. Wefavor aduty of 50 
cents per ton on that article; a like duty on iron ore, of which we are also 
purchasers. In fact, we advocate a duty on everything brought to this coun- 
try from abroad, 


They voted the Democratic ticket and aided it financially in 
1892, and yet according to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
BERRY] the verdict was practically for free trade, that is, the 
Wilson bill, a bill for revenue only. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, I wish to say thatthe Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY], in charging upon this side of the 
Chamber discussion for the purpose of delaying the bill, losessight 
of the necessity that is put upon us to consume time in re tedly 
correcting the statements made by Senators upon his side of the 
Chamber in the very teeth of facts within the knowledge of 
everyone. The Senator again made the statement upon this 
floor, as if it were one that would bear examination, that this 
bill was brought before the Senate on the 20th of March. Ide- 
sire, in reply to that statement, to again* put upon the record 
the statement that the bill in its present form, so that we knew 
what we had to meet, was not laid upon our table until a week 
ago, namely, upon the lith day of May. ; 

Not until then was this bill here, and up to that time every 


particle of delay that took place occurred in the ranks of those 


who were f the measure. The speeches that were made 
upon this side, including the one made by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Quay], were nothing more than marking 
time; they were simply consuming the time that otherwise 
could be hve to no result. There were suggestions made thata 
vote should be taken before that time, but nobody having any 
regard for the interests of the people of the United States, I do 
not care on which side of this question he may be, would have 
undertaken to vindicate the Senate if it had voted on the bill 
without discussion, and then let it be settled in a conference 
committee afterwards. 

Too many changes are being made from time to time by the 
Senators in charge of the measure. I learned this morning for 
the first time, having been absent yesterday, that here is a new 
amendment with regard to the cotton schedule just brought in 
at this time. Not only did we have the bill here in only a lim- 
ited degree before the 14th of May, but not until the following 
day were any of the bulletins printed and laid upon our desks 
which gave the evidence with regard to it. Yet, while thus 
the responsibility is upon the shoulders of those on the other 
side for all the delay that has occurred up to this time, Senators 
insist upon asseverating here, with the idea that it shall go to 
the country and be accepted and received, that delay has been 
caused by this side, or that we should not go on from this time 
in that legitimate discussion which could not arise and could 
not be indulged in intelligently by anybody until he knew what 
the propositions were that he had to meet and knew what the 
evidence was with which to meet them. 

That is how this case stands. We are but upon the threshold 
of the debate. From the letters just read by the Senator from 
Maine 8 FRYE] from the South itself, from the good old 
State of Virginia, from the State of the northern border that 
adopted n 
the industries there, upon which its future de 
upon us to protect them against those who 
upon this floor. 

Mr. President, there has been no delay. There was no oppor- 
tunity to know what to discuss before the 14th day of May. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, with great trepidation and with 
a due fear of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY], I will 
venture to se ke the time of the Senate again for a few mo- 
ments. The spirit which has been shown by the Senator from 
Arkansas in his remarks to-day and yesterday in his attempted 
censorship over this side of the Chamber savors ofaspirit which 
was prevalent in this Chamber forty years ago and manifested 
itself in attack upon an eminent Senator from the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, but which has not been in recent times exhibited in 
this Chamber until the present Congress. The Senator says 
substantially that the people of this country in 1892 demanded 
the age of the pending bill. 

I differ with those who believe that the election of Grover 
Cleveland and Democratic majorities in both Houses of Con- 
gress was a verdict in favor of free trade. I attribute the de- 
feat of the Republican party and the success of the Democratic 
party to a widespread spirit of discontent which manifested it- 
self, not alone in the United States but throughout the world, in a 
desire of the discontented among thelaboring classes for achange. 
But, sir, admitting for the sake of the argument that the result of 
the Presidential election in 1892 was a verdict of the people on 


nds, are calling 
represent them 


the tariff question, what was the verdict? The verdict was 


against protection. 

The resolution reported from the committee on resolutions to 
the Democratic convention, which recognized that there is a 
difference between the rate of wages in this country and in for- 
eign countries, and declared in substance that the industries 
built up under the protective systemshould not be suddenly and 
ruthlessly destroyed, was voted down by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the convention and a resolution substituted which de- 


clared that protection is a robbery and unconstitutional; not in- 


cidental protection, not moderate protection, not ample and 
adequate protection, but that all protection is arobbery and un- 
constitutional. y 

The declaration was for a tariff for revenue only. That, as I 
have stated before, and as can be conclusively shown by author- 
ities on the subject, means revenue raised from duties upon ar- 
ticles which do not come into competition with American prod- 
ucts, not đuties upon all imported articles which would raise 
more than the necessary revenue, because, as I have said on for- 
mer occasion, there is no party that proposes to raise by duties 
on imports more revenue than is necessary for the support of 
the Government. 8 


Therefore the bill even as it came from the House of Repre- 


sentatives is not such a bill as the Democratic party in con ven- 
tion at Chicago declared for, and with the proposed amend- 
ments of the committee I wish to say to the tor from Ar- 


` 


cation and secession, we find that the owners of- 


. 


kansas that there is not a Democratic politician in his State, 
and there is not a leading Democratic politician in any one of 
the original thirteen States, who issatisfied with the bill. The 
leading newspapers of the South denounce it; the leading mem- 
bers of his own party denounce it as an abandonment of Demo- 
cratic principles. There is not a Senator in this Chamber from 
any of the Southern States who believes in it, who is satisfied 
with it, and who would not havea different bill if he could make 
it. Is not that the fact? Let any one of the Senators on the other 
side stand up and say that the bill as proposed to be amended is 
satisfactory. There is not one of them Who will make such an 
assertion. Two or three Senators from Northern States have 
compelled you to report a bill providing 1 duties upon 
industries they are especially interested in, which you do not 
believe in, which is opposed to Democratic principles, which is 
opposed to the Democratic platform, which is unsatisfactory to 
our people and to yourselves. But that is not all of the mat- 

r. Neither is the bill satisfactory to the people of the North. 
It discriminates inst their industries. It proposes the de- 
struction of many Northern industries. It is neither a protec- 
tive measure nor a tariff for revenue only. Every Northern 
State whose people voted since the Presidential election, and 

since the pu of the Democratic party has been known in 
regard to tariff legislation, has reversed the verdict of 1892 so 
far as it could, and has in the strongest possible manner placed 
its seal of condemnation upon the Democratic majority in this 
Congress and your proposed tariff legislation. New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode d, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iowa, and Ne- 
braska, and I do net know but that other States have done so. 

The fact was alluded to a moment ago that when the Senator 
from New York [Mr. HILL] upon this floor denounced certain 
features of the bill every Democrat in the New York Assembly 
indorsed his position, and still the Senator from Arkansas talks 
about the people demanding the pas 
scarcely a Roe Democrat in all the Southern States who 
is demanding the passage of this mongrel bill, nor is there in 
any other part of the Union. The people who are to be affected 
by this legislation, the manufacturers and the employers or the 
employés, are not demanding the passage of the bill. 

he threat of this legislation has already demoralized busi- 
ness and destroyed industries. What would the bill do if it be- 
came a law? It would simply fasten upon all the industries of 
the country for years the existing conditions, brought about by 
the threat of this legislation. ter all their pretensions and 
professionsin regard to free raw materials, as the bill camefrom 
the other House the principle of free raw materials was exhib- 
ited by placing upon the free list coal, iron, lumber, and wool. 
Now, however, the Democratic majority in the Senate have 
taken from the free list two of those proanoii, coal and iron ore, 
and put them on the dutiable list; an 8 when a motion 
was made to put iron ore upon the free list, we had the spectacle 
here of only four Senators in this body voting for free iron ore. 
Even the Senator from Texas[Mr. MILLS] voted “nay,” and for 
a duty upon iron ore. 

Mr. President, why is it that twoof these important products, 
coal and iron ore, which the Democrats denominate raw ma- 
terials, are placed upon the dutiable list, while wool and lumber 
are left on the free list? I said yesterday that the bill provides 
ample protection for rice, protection for sugar, protection al- 
most to prohibition and exclusion upon the class of cotton goods 
manufactured in the South, and I have ascertained since that 
upon pig iron manufactured in Alabama and Tennessee it is 
proposed to put a duty of over 50 por cent. So it appears that 
almost every industry in the South is to be protected under the 
bill, and the destruction to be caused by this bill is aimed at 

the industries of the North. 

Mr. President, I wish to show why in my judgment wool is not 
to be treated as iron and coal have been treated. I hold in my 
hand a statementof the estimates of the wool clip for 1893, show- 
ing the number of sheep in each State, the average weight, the 
fleece, the pounds of wool, washedand unwashed, produced; the 
percentage of shrinkage, and the number of pounds of scoured 
wool. It would be long and tedious to read it, and if there is no 
objection I will not consume time to read it, but will present it 
to the Senate to be incorporated in my remarks: 


Estimate of wool clip of 1893. 
Number of | Aver- Wool 
States and Territo- s Shrink - Scoured 
sheep, Jan. e | washed and 
; ries. 1, 1893. weigh t| unwashed. | 28°- wool. 

Maine 398, 704 6 2 559 224 
New Hampshire 135, B48 ' 950, 938 
Vermont 329, 612 7} 2, 472,090 
husetts ....... 53, 032 6 318, 192 
Rhode Island 12, 260 73,560 


e of this bill. There is Idah 


SYA 5 45 116, 81 

3 8} 53 | 4,384, 30 
5 305, 230 48 150, 240 
6 „823, 296 53 4,616, 949 
5 74, 531 46 40, 247 
4 681,777 48 854, 524 
5 2, 492, 000 45 1, 370, 600 
—— 5 1. 980, 575 50 990, 288 
eden 5 391, 920 45 215, 556 
3 4} 1,947, O41 40 | 1.168, 485 
= Bee AEST 5 532, 475 43 803, 511 
— — 4) 1,611,711 45 $86, 441 
6 1, 882, 936 55 838, 321 
5 959, 755 50 479, 878 
. — 7 30, 341, 857 68 9, 704, 394 
6 1,441, 956 60 570, 781 
. 5 2.977.840 48 1,548,482 
841,434 5 4, 627, 887 45 2, 545, 388 
1, 237, 338 5 6, 805, 359 40 | 4,083, 215 
— 4,378, 725 5 21, 893, 625 52 | 10,508,940 
2,518, 544 6} | 16,370,536 58 6,875, 625 
1, 080, 383 6 6, 482, 298 45 3, 565, 264 
IIlinois 1, 187, 320 6} 7, 717, 688 50 3, 858, 819 
Wisconsin 1, 198, 175 6 7, 189, 050 50 3,504,525 
Minnesota 499, 941 6 2, 999, 646 63 1, 109, 869 
Lowa 791, 043 7 5, 537, 301 62| 2) 104,174 
Missouri.. 1, 099, 948 6 6, 599, 688 53 8, 101, 853 
Kansas 389, 627 8 8,117,016 65 1,090, 956 
Nebraska 272, 502 9 2, 452, 518 68 784, 806 
4,124,376 6} 26, 808, 444 66 9,114, 871 
2, 456, 077 8 19, 618, 616 65 6, 877,016 
nerd] n| 2 8 seston 

* + , 

580, 879 9 5,227,911 73 1411885 
390, 400 6} 2, 440, 000 63 902, 800 
824, 000 6 1, 994, 000 55 897, 300 
APARE 764, 202 8 6,114,090 68 1,956, 511 
2. 528, 098 7 17, 696, 686 63 517, 774 
2,730, 082 43 12, 285, 369 50 6, 142, 685 
Utah. 2, 117, 577 7 14, 823, 039 65 5, 188, 064 
Washington 823, 825 7 5, 766, 775 65 1, 960, 704 
Wyoming... 1, 198, 567 8} 10, 187, 820 68 3, 260, 102 
Totals | 122, 798, 976 


For the purpose of showing how far the South is interested in 
the industry as compared with other sections I have segregated 
and divided these figures placing the Pacific Coast States and 
Wyoming, seven States, in one vision, and showing the num- 
ber of sheep, the number of pounds of wool produced, and the 
pounds of scoured wool in that division: ` 


Pacific States, 


I have also a statement of the number of sheep, the pounds of 
wool produced, and the pounds of scoured wool in the thirteen 
Southern States: = 

Southern Slates: 


States. 


Virginia 
North Carolina.. 
South Carolina.. 


1894. 
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Ihave also a similar table as to all the other States: 
All other States. 


Wool, -| Scoured 
States. Sheep. | washed and 
unwashed, | Vool. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
TTTTTTTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—————— yuan 398, 704 2. 224 1, 363, 568 
New Hampshire 135, 848 950,936 | _ 380,374 
a e EAE E 329, 612 2, 472, 090 988, 836 
husetts 53, 032 318, 192 175, 006 
Rhode Island. 12, 260 73, 560 44,136 
Sy. 42,479 212, 395 116,817 
1, 492, 528 9, 328, 300 , 384, 301 
61, 246 306, 230 159, 240 
1, 637, 216 9, 823, 296 , 616, 949 
13.551 74,531 40, 247 
151, 506 681,777 354, 524 
841,434 4, 627, 887 2, 545, 338 
4, 378, 725 21,893,625 | 10,508,940 
2, 518.544 16, 370, 536 6, 875, 625 
1, 080, 383 6, 482, 298 3, 565, 264 
1, 187, 329 7,717, 638 | 3,858,819 
1, 198, 175 7, 189, 050 3, 594, 525 
499, 941 2, 999, 646 1, 109, 869 
791, 043 5, 537, 301 2, 104, 174 
389, 627 3,117,016 | 1,090,956 
272,502 2, 452, 518 784. 806 
580, 879 5, 227,911 1,411, 538 
390, 400 2,440, 000 902, 800 
324, 000 1, 994, 000 897,300 
764, 262 6, 114, 096 1, 956,511 
2,730, 082 12, 285, 369 6, 142, 685 
2,117,577 | 14,823,039 | 5, 188, 064 
P e a e 147, 905, 461 | 65,161,210 


The States of California, Oregon, Nevada, Colorado, Montana, 
Washington, and Wyoming produce: 

Sheep, 12,917,608; 27 per cent. 

Pounds of wool, washed and unwashed, 93,785,919; 31 per cent. 

Pounds of scoured wool, 32,369,961; 26 per cent. 

The Southern States—Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri—produce: 

Sheep, 9,993,058; 21 per cent. 

Pounds of wool, washed and unwashed, 59,945,722; 20 per cent. 

Pounds of scoured wool, 25,267,805; 21 per cent. 

All the other States—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Michi- 

an, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
aska, Arizona, North Dakota, South Dakota, Idaho, New 
Mexico, and Utah—produce: 

Sheep, 24,392,885; 52 per cent. 

Pounds of wool, washed and unwashed, 147,905,461; 49 per cent. 

Pounds of scoured wool, 65,161,210; 53 per cent. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that some people would suppose that 
the reason why the wool industry is singled out for destruction, 
why wool is singled out to be placed upon the free list, might be 
the fact that all the Southern States have but 21 per cent of the 
sheep, but 20 per cent of the wool washed and unwashed, and 
but 21 per cent of the scoured wool. 

It would seem, if we are to have an honest tariff bill, if we are 
to have a non-sectional tariff bill, if we are to have a bill which 
is fair to the Democrats of the North, if we are to have a bill 
that tho Republicans in this Chamber can countenance at all, it 
should be a bill that will place this great industry, one of the 

rincipal industries of my State, upon an equality, if not with 

e other industries of the country, with the products which 
are called raw materials. But this isnot to be done. Coal is 
to be protected, iron ore is to be protected, and everything else 
is to be protected but wool and lumber. 

Mr. FRYE. I call the attention of the Senator from Oregon 
toanother reason why free wool may beacceptable to the two Sen- 
ators from Texas. It is very easy for those two Senators to take 
the platform in their State and assure the people that with free 
wool there can be no woolgrowing in any State north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, nor in any State where the sheep must be 
housed at least three or four months in the year and fed, while 
in the State of Texas the entire benefit of free wool will appear and 
that they will become the great woolgrowing State of the United 
States, for as a matter of fact in Texas to day wool can be raised 
as cheaply as it can be raised in the Argentine Republic. It costs 
there 72 cents a year to care for a 8 It does not cost any more 

than 72 cents a year in the Stato of Texas, and I am not sure 
that it is not a good and sound argument on the part of the two 
Senators from Texas when they assure their people that free 
wool will give their State the entire beneflt of woolgrowing in 
the United States. $ 

Mr. DOLPH. I bave not heard so much about that argument 


as [have aboutanother. I have heard it argued, or stated atleast, 
that it was believed by those interested in the wool industry in 
Texas, that large importations of the finer wools raised in Aus- 
tralia would create a demand for the coarse wool of Texas, and 
so the industry in Texas would be hurtless than the industry in 
the Northern States, where the wool which is produced is of a 
fine texture. 

Mr. President, I have said that there has been a change in the 
sentiment of the People, so far as we can judge by recent elec- 
tions. The other day when I was discussing the bill I quoted 
some verses, and an admiring friend has sent me some more, 
which, while I will not become responsible for the meter, are so 
pertinent, that I think I will occupy the time of the Senate in 
reading them. f 


The flonr barrel is empty 
And the lard is getting low; 

And folks with whom I've dealt 
Demand the cash for bills I owe. 

And many times I’ve blamed myself 
For vot: or a *— 

While learning through my stomach 
What I couldn't through my brains. 


There’s no money in my pocket, 
And there's no coal in the bin; 

The weather's growing colder 
And my breeches mighty thin; 

Iam longing for the good old times” 
And my conscience gives me pains, 
For I'm learning through my stomach 
What I couldn't through my brains. 


The factory hasn't started up 
And times are hty slow, 
And daily Iam ad more 
To the little bills I owe; 
Each day I figure losses, 
ere I used to count up gains, 
And I'm learning through my stomach 
What I couldn't through my brains. 


There's a day of 8 coming 
For those who fooled me so; 

There's a day of retribution 
For those who made times slow. 

I am going to vote to change times back 
When I can count up $ 

For I’ve learned through my stomach 
What I couldn’t through my brains. 


Soup houses have been opened, 
But the diet is awful thin; 
Free Traders make their promises, 
And denounce the Mekiniey tin. 
But the people have grown wiser, 
Losses don’t size up with gains, 
They have learned through their stomachs 
hat they couldn’t through their brains. 


They pity the ot eines farmer," 
‘Ana | tatty well the workingman, 

And Democracy, 

To allthe people of the land. 

And how they love the Bs eae 
It gives the veterans pains— 

For they have learned throagh their stomachs 
What they couldn't through their brains. 


They promised us much better times, 

But work has stopped ead wages dropped 
ut work has s and wages 
Way down—with dull a thud; 

But soon we'll smite those Blatherskites, 
And give the liars pains, 

For we've learned through our stomachs 
What we couldn't through our brains. 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, 1 move to lay the amendment 
to the amendment on the table. ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. HOAR called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 2 

he Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he 
were present he would vote “yea” and I should vote“ nay.” 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]. If 
he were here I should vote ‘‘nay ” and he would vote yea.“ 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). Iam ed with 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]. he were 
present I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota Mr. WASHBURN]. Ishould vote“ yea” 
if he were here. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PASCO. I was requested by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. MITCHELL] to state that he was called away from the 
. and is paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 

AREY 
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Mr. GRAY. I wish to announce my pair with the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM]. If he were present L should vote 


s ea.” 1 

Nr. CAFFERY. IL am paired with the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. POWER]. 

Mr, GORDON. Iam paired with the Senator from Iowa[Mr. 
WILSON]. 

Mr. DANIEL (after having voted in the affirmative). I with- 
draw my vote, as I perceive that the Senator from Washington 
r. SQUIRE], with whom I am paired, is not present. f 

Mr. GEORGE. My colleague [Mr. McLaurin] is paired with 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon]. If my col- 
league were present he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. HOAR. I inguire if the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 


PuGH] has voted. ö 
He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 


ar VICE-PRESIDENT. 
sed. 

Mr. HOAR. I am paired with the Senator from Alabama 
Mr. Pucaj], but am authorized to vote to make a quorum. 

owever, as my vote is clearly not necessary to make a quorum, 
I shall not exercise that privilege. IT suggest to the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GORDON] that [am paired with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. PuGH], and he has announced a pair with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Witson]. If he chooses to trans- 
fer his pair to the Senator from Alabama we can both vote. 

Mr. GORDON. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. HOAR. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GORDON. I vote yea.” . 

Mr, ALLISON. Then I understand that my colleague [Mr. 
WILSON] is paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH]. 

Mr. HOAR. On this vote. 

Mr. ALLISON. On this vote? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes; on this vote. 

Mr. ALLISON. My colleague is absent on account of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—3. 
Allen, Cockrell, Hunton, Palmer, 
Bate, Coke, Irby. Pasco, 
Berry. Faulkner, Jarvis, Peffer, 
Blackburn, George, Jones, Ark. Ranso 
Blanchard, Gordon, Lindsay, Turple, 
Brice, Gorman, Martin, Voorhees, 
Butler, Harris, Morgan, Walsh, 
Camden, Hill, Murphy, te, 

NAYS—21. 
Allison, Gallinger, McMillan, Sherman, 
Cameron, Hale, Manderson, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Morrill, er. 
Davis, Hawley, Pettigrew, 9 
Dolph, Hoar, latt, 
Frye, Lodge, Quay, 

NOT VOTING—22. 

Aldrich, Gibson, Mitchell, Oregon Smith, 
Caffery, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Squire 
Call, Higgins Patton, Stewart, 
Caray, Jones, Nev. Perkins, Vest, 

0 Kyle. Power, Vilas, 
Daniel, McLaurin, Proctor, Washburn, 
Dixon, McPherson, Pugh, Wilson, 
Dubois, Us, Roach, Wolcott. 


So the amendment to the amendment was laid on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs upon the 
amendment of the committee, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After line 2, on page 21, insert the follow- 
ing as a new paragraph: 

105}. Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, also the drop or resid- 
uum from burnt pyrites, 40 cents per ton. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, this is the beginning of one 
of the most important schedules in the bill; and it is necessary, 
I think, for us to begin in the right way. For that reason J 
wish, before voting upon the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee, to ascertain something, if I can, with respect to the con- 
tinuity of the ad valorem rates to be found in the subsequent 
paragraphs. I do not think it will do for the Senator from Mis- 
eta (Mr. VEST] or the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE] to un- 
dertake to say that this provision is not to be put in the bill 
for the pu of protecting to a certain extent the iron-ore 
industry in the United States. Itis true, it is a great reduc- 
tion of the existing duty, and this schedule, by and large, as it 
stands now. is intended to furnish a certain degree of protec- 
tion to the iron and steel industry of the United States. That 
is a great industry, as we learned yesterday, producing 16,000,- 
000 tons of iron ore and 9,000,000 tons of pig iron, t two 
products being the foundation of the iron industry. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN] stated yesterday that 
9,000,000 tons of ore in round numbers were produced the 
5 States, making perhaps nearly 6, 000, 000 tons of 
pig iron. 


Now, it the Bessemer ores of Michigan were in the Alleghany 
Mountains we would not probably have a duty of 40 cents a ton 
proposed. It is because of the universality of this industry that 
this schedule is prepared and made as it stands here. If the 
rates of the schedule were for revenue only, why have in it 67 
paragraphs? Why say that this duty shall be 40 cents a ton 
and on the product in the next paragraph $4 a ton, and so on? 
It is because in the adjustment and readjustment of the bill, as 
in other bills, the schedule is divided into paragraphs in order 
to protect the home industry in a certain degree. hether the 
bill does so protect to the extent it pretends to protect, we shall 
see later on in the discussion. 

We have iron ore in twenty-eight States of the Union. The 
ore is found in great abundance in the Southern States, in the 
Northwestern States, and in the Pacific States, as well as in the 
East Atlantic States. Not oue ton of the ore will ever, in my 
belief; be exported to a foreign country. We shall probably 
never see the day when we will export iron ore to a foreign 
country; and but for the fact that there is an abundance of iron 
ore in Cuba and along the Mediterranean which can be produced 
ata cheap rate, we ought not for a moment to so adjust the bill 
as to import the iron ore. However, the exigencies and de- 
mands, I may say, of the industries of the Atlantic coast require 
that as respects this particular paragraph there shall be some 
acccommodation, and this accommodation of reduction has been 
made in order that Bessemer steel and the finer steel products 
may be manufactured east of the Alleghany Mountains and on 
the coast of the Atlantic, because of the great cost of the trans- 
portation of iron ore from the Bessemer fields of Michigan. 

Therefore, for one I am willing that some 5 shall be 
made looking to the care of these industries in the Eastern as 
well as in the Central States; but I have no sympathy with the 
suggestions which were made here yesterday, coming as they 
did from Massachusetts and New land, wherein certain 
manufacturers of New England are to be benefited by what 
they call raw material, and whose . seem to have the 
indorsement of the Senator from Missouri. What is free raw 
material except another method of protection, and a method of 
protecting certain manufactures and industries to the exclusion 
of others? 

Mr. HOAR. When the Senator from Iowa speaks of sugges- 
tions made here yesterday he means by that phrase, I suppose 
the suggestions contained in certain documents which were r 
in the Senate, and not suggestions made by any representative 
of New England here. 

Mr. ALLISON. Surely that is what I mean. No represent- 
ative from New England upon this floor has made any sugges- 
tion that by putting raw materials upon the free list they 8 
have an opportunity because of their proximity to the seaboard 
to manufacture the products which are consumed in the United 
States. That is a selfish proposition which I am glad to see no 
New Rogina representative on this floor suggests taking ad- 
vantage of. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER], and I call 
his attention to that at this moment, put in a long statement 
8 from a Mr. Tobey, of Massachusetts, in which Mr. 

obey undertook to show the defects of the existing tariff, be- 


“cause the raw materials were not at hand, ButI find in looking 


at Bulletin No. 9 that Mr. Tobey himself is a protectionist. He 
follows the Senatorfrom Missouri as respects raw material, and 
I think goes somewhat beyond him regarding finished product. 
Tread on page 123, and although Mr. Tobey’s name is not spe- 
cially mentioned it is perfectly opposent that Mr. Mr. Tobey is 
the author, because he alludes to himself in one portion of this 
paper. He says: 

If the duty upon pig iron and pren iron is removed, we think that a duty 
of 35 per cent upon cut nailsisSufficientto place the domestic products upon 
an equal footing with the foreign. 

He is not for protection, but he wants to be placed upon an 
equality with those who produce like articles in other countries, 
As I understand the general definition of protection as under- 
stood on this side of the Chamber, it is that those who manu- 
facture products in this country shall be placed upon an equal- 
ity of condition as respects the production. Mr. Tobey goes on 
to say: 

We think that duty will, all things considered, equalize the labor cost. 

That is, 35 per cent will do so on cut nails. 

And if we are allowed the use of the same cheap iron which the foreigners 
have, we can, with this duty, compete with their product from it. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Missouri to 
this statement before he leaves the Chamber: 


But it pig iron is to be taxed as in the House bill (22) per cent), against 
which we earnestly protest. there should be added 22} per cent to the 3 
named (35} per cent), and the duty should be raised consequently to 57} pe 
cent. 8 


He is speaking of the duty on cut nails. 


1894. 


Mr. BUTLER. Would it interrupt the Senator from Iowa to 
ask him if that statement is confined entirely to Mr. Tobey? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam reading from Mr. Tobey. 

Mr. BUTLER. If it would not disturb the Senator I should 
like to make a statement in connestion with one that I made 

esterday, which was very earnestly denied by the Senator from 
ode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar], and I believe the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE], 
when I read the names of some persons who had signed that pe- 
tition. They said they were all Democrats and Mugwumps. I 
happened to find on my desk when I went to my room a list of 
signers of the petition. I find there are 88 from the State of 
Massachusetts, 18 from Connecticut, and 23 from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from South Carolina will allow 
me to correct him, noone said that. We said the names the 
Senator read, so far as we recognized them, were the names of 
Democrats and Mugwumps. obody said that all the persons 
who signed the petition were Democrats. The Senator misun- 
derstood the statement. He does not wish to misrepresent us of 
course. 

Mr. BUTLER. I certainly understood the Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber to make that statement. 

Mr. HOAR. No, sir. If the Senator will look at the RECORD 
he will find that he is mistaken. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will put the signatures to the petition in 
the RECORD, if I am permitted to do so, so that the Senator can 
see whether they are Democrats or Republicans. 

Mr. ALLISON. Although that is a pretty long document, I 
shall have no objection, 

Mr. BUTLER. It is a long document. 

Mr. FRYE. It will cause delay in the debate. 

Mr. BUTLER. Not in comparison with the delay brought on 
by the Senator himself. 

Mr. ALLISON. I shall have no objection later on. I do not 
wish to be interrupted now, but of course I want to have it read 
and put in the RECORD. : 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg farion of the Senator for interrupting 
him, butI wanted to disabusehis mind of the idea that the prop- 
osition came entirely from Mr. Tobey. ` 

Mr. ALLISON. 1am not using Mr. Tobey except in animper- 
sonal sense, and the more whoare shown to believe as Mr. Tobey 
does in Massachusetts, the more clearly it will appear that what 
they want is free material to them and a reasonable duty for the 
products they manufacture. - 

Mr. BUTLER. Iamglad the Senator concurs with me. Then 
some of the anathemas which the Senator from Massachusetts 
hurled upon me 1 should light on his head. 

Mr. LISON. Mr. Tobey shows that it is necessary to have 
574 per cent upon cut nails if the ad valorem duty on iron is 
to remain at 224 per cent. Now, in this schedule as it appears 
now we add a duty upon iron ore and we add a duty upon pig 
iron which will be nearer 50 per cent than 40, 

I am simply illustrating what appears all through this sched- 
nle. While the committee have added a auy of 40 cents a ton 
upon iron ore, and 84 a ton upon pig iron, they have left Mr. 
Tobey product at 22} per cent instead of 35 per cent as he de- 
mands. > 

Mr. PLATT. I thought he wanted 57+ per cent? 

Mr. ALLISON. He wants 35 per cent, with free coaland free 


iron. 
a A PLATT. How much would be required to give him with 
this auy eee 
Mr. ALLISON. At least 85 per cent. Mr. Tobey illustrates 


what appears all through these schedules, that you have changed 
the duty upon the primal product of iron and have not made the 
other paragraphs correspond with it in all respects. Therefore, 
before I vote upon the rate here proposed,I want the Senator 
from Arkansas to tell me why it is that we have made the in- 
creases upon these primal products, pig iron and iron ore, and 
have left in the other paragraphs a rate of duty which will en- 
able the foreign producer of thearticlesto shutdown and destroy 
the domestic producer. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to understand the 
argument of the Senator from Iowa, and I wish to ask hima 
question just there. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Do I understand the Senator’s po- 
sition to be that if there is a tax of 40 or 50 per cent on ironore 
there must necessarily be a tax of more than 40 or 50 per cent 
on pig iron, and so on up? 

r. ALLISON. Iamexp at this moment no view upon 
that subject. I was quoting for the time being Mr. Tobey, who 
seems to think that if there is a duty upon pig iron he must 
have a duty of 35 per cent and an additional duty equivalent to 
the ad valorem upon pig iron, But I want to do Mr. Tobey jus- 
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tice by suggesting that he ought to have at least an ad valorem 
equal to the ad valorem upon pig iron. ; 

If that,is 50 per cent or 40 per cent it would seem that Mr. 
Tobey on his product ought to have about the same rate. Isug- 
gest to the Senator from Arkansas that it is only 223 per cent, 
as appears in the schedule which I have before me, and I want 
to haye some assurance as respects this and a great many other 
items. Here is the industry of tin plate. I do not intend to 
argue that subject at this moment, but when we reach it it will 
be undoubtedly argued. However, for purposea of illustration 
I can say that on the black sheets from which tin plate is made 
the auty 5 1.22 while the duty upon tin plate as rəported here 
is only 1.2. 

What I desire is to preserve the iron and steel industry in the 
United States, not for the purpose of securing a foreign market. 
as Senators say we must reduce these duties for the purpose of 
securing a foreign market. As compared with the domestic 
market for these great products of iron and steel there is no sort 
of foreign market that can be utilized for a moment. As shown 
by the census we produced during the year 189) of iron and steel 
3 without entering into the finer products, 8450, 000, 000 

value. Now, it is that market that we should protect and 
preserve and care for, and in order that we may do it we must 
so harmonize this schedule as to preserve every paragraph in 
it. If we do not do that, then this iron industry will to the ex- 
tent of our failure be transferred from our own country to some 
foreigneountry If I can have the assurance of the Senator from 
Arkansas that this schedule will be revised so as to cover the 
changes in iron ore and pig iron, I shall vote for these two par- 
agraphs as they appear in the bill. 

I rose chiefly to call the attention of Senators to a point pre- 
sented by the amendments of the Senate committee to this bill. 
It will not do for Senators to say that in Alabama or Tennessee 
or any part of our country we can produce these articles in com- 
petition with England, Germany, and Belgium, unless we have 
protective duties. Senators may call it a revenue duty, if the 
will, but there is not a line in the bill as respects the me 
schedule that is not intended to give protection and care pro 
tanto to the iron and steel industry of the United States. Other- 
wise why is it that there is a duty of $7.84 per ton preserved 
upon steel rails? We know that the prices of steel r: in the 
countries engaged in the production of steel rails and other arti- 
cles of steel have been such within the last few years that $7.84 
is a protective duty. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then, if the Senator will allow me a moment 
he does not agree with some of his associates on the other side 
of the Chamber thatif this schedule should become a law it 
would work devastation and ruin all over the country? 

Mr. ALLISON. Not all over the country. 

Mr. BUTLER. Would it so work anywhere? 

Mr. ALLISON. But I do agree with my associates on this 
side of the Chamber that if this iron and steel schedule is passed 
as it now appears here it will work injury and destruction to 
very many branches of the iron and steel industry. I do not 
wish to go into a discussion of the whole schedule, but we know 
that milli ions upon millions of dollars of capital has been put 
into the production of tin plate in this country, and it has been 
put in upon the faith of our legislation. 

Our experience in that manufacture discloses that we can pro- 
duce the tin plate we need here with a fair protective duty, and 
thus save our people from sending abroad from sixteen to twenty 
million dollars per annum for this article alone. Yet, will the 
Senator from South Carolina tell me that the tin-plate industry, 


which has been established upon the faith of Congressional leg- > 


k sheets 
an the duty upon 


islation, can survive when the rate cf duty upon b 
two and a half hundredths per cent higher 
finished tin plate? 

I have only risen at this time to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas to the incongruities and inconsistencies of 
the metal schedule as it stands, in order that if we begin with 
iron ore and pig iron we shall goon and make corr nding 
changes here that will not destroy the iron and steel industry 
in the United States. When I speak here as I do re 
this industry I am not speaking for my State. We have very 
little iron ore in the State in which I live. We have noneof 
the great iron industries there except the finer forms of manu- 
facture, like boilers, engines, and machinery of various kinds. 
But I have seen in the study of this question for the last few 
years the growthand developmentof the ironand steel industry 
under Con ional legislation, and therefore it is that what- 
ever vote I shall cast here upon this schedule, as upon others, I 
shall so cast as to preserve, if I can, these industries from de- 
struction. I merely call attention to the subject now in order 
that other amendments may follow. 

I do not know how many instances there are. I have not 
looked it all over, but there are numerous instances, I think, in 
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this schedule of sixty-seven paragraphs where changes must 

be made if 1 5 are made as proposed in these two flrst para- 

graphs. I take it that Senators are ready and willing to make 

those changes. I do not say that they are thereby changing 
the policy of the Democratic party. I want to congratulate my 
friend from Arkansas in his success this morning in wasting an 
hour and a half as he would call it, in useful debate as I would 
call it, upon this general question. 

Mr. BERRY. I was only trying toget the other side tocome 
to a vote. I was not discussing the general question. 

Mr. ALLISON. But the Senator from Arkansas will see we 
can not vote until we discuss these paragraphs, in order to show 
where mistakes have been made, if they have been made. Will 
the Senator in charge of the bill claim that this is a symmetri- 
cal schedule which puts all these industries upon an Ge gang 
because that is what Mr. Tobey wants, and that is what we a i 
want? 

I have here several statements showing the inequalities. 
They are found in these bulletins, but I do not wish to occupy 
the time now in discussing them. I merely want to call atten- 
tion to the general features of the schedule in order that we may 
know from the Senator from Arkansas whether he intends to 
make it asymmetrical schedule or whether he intends that the 
paragraphs seriatim shall be presented here and voted upon as 
they now appear. I for one desire to know whether, when we 
point out incongruities inthe bill, we shall have them corrected 
or whether it is a partofhis purpose, or the purpose of the other 
side of the Chamber, to destroy two or three of the largest 
branches of the iron and steel industry in the United States? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the value of the domestic 
production of the articles provided for in this schedule by the 
census of 1890 was more thana thousand million dollars. 

Mr. ALLISON. I spoke of the crude products of iron and 
steel. I did not speak of the finished products. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I refer to all the various articles referred to 
in the schedule. The value of the products of these in the cen- 
sus year was in fact, I believe, more thaneleven hundred million 
dollars, This will show the importance of securing proper 
rates in the various paragraphs. 

The Senator from Missouri and the Senator from California 
were anxious yesterday that I should define my own position in 
regard to the rates of duty to be placed upon iron ore. Iam in 
favor of levying an adequate protective duty upon iron ore,a 
duty which Twill equalize under normal conditions the cost of 
producing iron ore in the United States as compared with the 
cost of producing it in competing countries. 

Itis of the utmost importance in the debate upon the sched- 
ule that we should know, as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON] has very well suggested, what rates are to be fixed upon 
the other products of iron and steel and in order that we may 
voté intelligently upon this paragraph; or perhaps we should 
approach this subject from the other standpoint and fix a fair 
rate upon ironore, with an understanding and agreement that 
the rates in the other portions of the schedule shall be made to 
conform with the rate fixed upon iron ore. 

The cost of production of the manufactures of iron and steel 
through the various stages is necessarily cumulative. As the cost 
of production is cumulative so the rates of duties on iron and 
steel products to be protective on all grades must be cumulative 
commencing at the lowest point on iron ore, then pig iron, and so 
on through the entire scale. 

The aiference in the cost of domestic and foreign pig iron 
necessarily enters into the difference in the cost of bar iron. 

The variations in the cost of bar iron enter into the variations 
in the cost of all the products of bar iron, that are almost infi- 
nite in number. 

Therefore, as has already been suggested by my colleague on 
the committee, it is absolutely necessary, if justice is to be done 
to the people engaged in these various metal industries, that 
we should fase a harmonious and a synimetrical metal schedule 

- inour tariff laws. The schedule covers thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of different articles, and if the rates levied by the 
various phs are not harmonious and symmetrical, then 

great injustice may be done to industries, or they may be de- 
stroyed as a result of legislation. 

For instance, the bill as it stands to-day reported from the 
committee imposes a duty which is equal to 50 per cent ad va- 
lorem upon pig iron and only 28 per cent upon bar iron, which 
is an advance n pronun of pig iron and a much more valuable 
production. e result of those two paragraphs taken together 
would be, under normal conditions, thatall the bar iron consumed 
in the United States would be imported, and those interested in 
the development of the great iron industry in the United States 
would be prohibited from going on with their workas effectually 
as if the finished products of iron were admitted free. 

So, I repeat, that as the cost of these various articles from 


iron ore upward is cumulative so must the duties be cumula- 
tive, if they are to be just in their relation one to another. It 
is not so much the oieri rate fixed upon any one article as it 
is the proper relation of the rates between all related articles 
that makes up a wise and harmonious tariff bill. It is very easy 
to fix a high rate at the suggestion of some Senator upon the 
articles which lie at the base of great, industries, like iron ore, 
or coal, or cotton, or wool, and put low rates upon the manufac- 
tured product, and thus prevent the prosecution of industries 
in the United States. 

If we are to have a duty upon iron ore which is fairly protec- 
tive then we should have ahigher duty upon pig iron, and higher 
still upon bar iron, upon steel billets, upon wire rods, upon 
wire, and upon all the advanced products of iron and steel. So 
it is desirableat the beginning of the discussion upon this sched- 
ule to ascertain whether harmony and symmetry have been 
preserved throughout all of these paragraphs of the metal 
schedule. 

The Senator from Arkansas will no doubt consent to amend- 
ments. He must consent to amendments to many paragraphs 
of this schedule in the bill if he desires to do justice to all the 
various industries included in its provisions. Ho must realize, 
as well as the Senator from Iowaand myself, thatto putahigher 
duty upon the raw material than upon the finished product is 
simply to prohibit by act of Congress the prosecution of the in- 
dustry of producing the finished product in the United States. 

There can be no bar iron produced in the United States by the 
schedule as itstands, and I have no doubt when the Senator from 
Arkansas comes to consider that question he will consent to the 
imposition of a higher rate of duty upon that article. That par- 
agraph, however, is but one of very many paragraphs in the 
schedule which must be amended if any consistency or regard 
for the interests of these various industries is to be maintained. 

Iam in favor of imposing a protective duty upon iron ore, 
The great difficulty is in ascertaining what rate is necessary for 
protection, in learning just what the difference is in the cost in 
producing iron ore in the United States and in competing coun- 
tries. That depends of course, to a considerable extent, upon the 
location of the ores in this country as well as in the location of 
competing ores in other countries. 

The Senator from Arkansas, who represents the Finance Com- 
mittee in this discussion, stated in 1890 that it cost $1.38 a ton 
to produce iron ore in the United States, and that the average 
foreign cost was $1.46 per ton. If that statement is correct ee 
I can hardly think that the Senator from Arkansas would be 
willing now to repeat the assertion), we need no protection on 
iron ore. If itcosts8 cents a ton more ts mine iron ore in Spain or 
Cuba than it does in the United States, we certainly do not need 
any 40 cents a ton for the protection of the iron-ore producers 
of the United States. 

But the statements submitted yesterday by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McMILLAN], and all the authorities with which 
I am conversant, establish an entirely different condition of 
affairs. The cost of producing iron ores in Spain and Cuba is 
but little, if any, more than half of the costof producing similar 
ores in the United States. I think that the rate imposed by the 
existing law or the rate suggested by the Senator from Connec- 
ticut would ba a fairly protective rate. 

I desire to haye read, in this connection, the statement of 
another distinguished Senator upon the other side of the Cham- 
ber, made in 1883, in regard to the duties npon iron ore, to show 
that in the past, at least, Senators upon the other side of the 
Chamber have held different views from those they hold to-day 
upon the subject. Lask the Secretary to read the statement made 
in 1883 by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRICE in the chair). The 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have an amendment to offer in lino 541, to strike out 
“50 cents a ton” and insert “$1 per ton.“ 

If it bethe purpose of the protectionists of this body to protect the indus- 
tries of this country, then certainly we should have a higher rate of duty 
upon iron ore than 50 cents a ton; or if it be the purpose to afford some prò- 
tection within the limit of revenue, then the same reason exists why iron 
should be placed at more than bo cents a ton for revenue purposes. Mr. John 
F, Quarles, late United States consul at Malaga, S „states that 

“The importation of foreign ores has increased from a little more than 
24,000 tons in 1872. 73 to nearly 800,000 tons in 1880-81 — 

Sho that the increase has been very great. It is further stated by 
this consul that— 

“The districts of Bilbao, Marbella, Almeria, Carthagena, in Spain; Beni- 
zaf, Ain Sedma, and Mohkta, in North Africa. and the island of Elba, in 
Italy, are capable of producing from five to six million tons annually, or 
nearly two-thirds of ourentire consumption. A large part of this produc- 
tion seeks purchasers in our markets, and when freights are low will dis- 
Board on the Mediterranean is lees than one-half of what it is 1m the United 
States. A careful investigation into this subject showed that in the Bilbao 
mine the wages ot the r ranged from 35 to 50 cents per day.“ 


e; 
he census report of 1880 shows this fact, that the cost of the labor to put 
each ton of ore on board cars in New Jersey is over $2.50 
stated that when grain freights from America 


ton. Itis 
are good freights from the 
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Mediterranean may be had at nominal prices and the freights on ores cor- 
r jong ad low, and in 1880 and 1881 the treights on ores touched as low as 
$1.46 per ton. The oresrepresent a cost of $1 per ton in Bilbao, Spain, and 
bla} pae eet of $1.46 per ton for freight the ores can be delivered here 
at r ton. 

It it te the policy to close up the iron mines of this country and get our 

‘oduct of ore from abroad, from the cheap labor of Spain, aided as it is 

cheap return freights of ores in vessels bound from the Mediterranean 
carrying grain there, let us understand it in that sense. To-day the mines 
of New Jersey and the mines of Pe Ivania and New York are strugglin 
PO apa deg Er aa employed. Strikes are occurring; the miners are 
PTrains of ore are every day going from the seaboard through those States 
to the furnaces in the interior, transporting the cheap ores of Spain right 
past the hills 8 an inexhaustible supply of ore, which the owners 
of the mines can not afford to employ the labor to produce in competition 
with fore ores. Isubmit that there is an injustice in this. We protect 
the manufacturer of iron and steel, and the manufacturers of iron and steel 
turn around and ask the Congress of the United" States to give them practi- 
cally free ores from which to manufacture their product, resul in the 
closing up of the industries of the country and supporting the min- 
industries of other countries. 

Isaid before, the miner stands alongside the railroad track and seek 
these immense trains of ore carried to the furnaces in the interior, and he 
has the poor consolation of Laden, Bares he can not be employed, although 
the furnace is within sight of the e. 

It seems to me as though here is a v great inconsistency. I do not un- 
derstand how the Senate can afford to place ores at 50 cents a ton to encour- 
ago that industry, and still keep up the duty as we have it on manufactured 


‘on. 
Imoye that the rate be made 81 per ton instead of 50 cents. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I have quoted from these two distinguished 
Senators, now both members of the Finance Committee, to show 
the great disparity in the views in regard to the duty which 
should be placed upon iron ore. The Senator from Arkansas 
states that it costs 8 cents a ton less in the United States to pro- 
duce iron ores than it does in competing countries. The Sena- 
tor from New Jersey states that it costs $1.46 a ton more in the 
United States to produce them than in rh ard countries. 
Both those gentlemen are now suggesting to the Senate a duty 
of 40 cents a ton as a protective rate. I say as a protective rate, 
notwithstanding the assertions of the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio who now occupies the chair [Mr. BRICE in the chair]. 

There can be no necessity for imposing new revenue duties by 
the bill when it provides on the face of the paper, as stated by 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VORREN $29,000,000 of sur- 
plus. I think, however, there isnot a man in this Chamber at 
all familiar with tariff legislation or the effects of tariff legisla- 
tion who does not know, if the bill becomes a law as it now 
stands, it will produce at least $100,000,000 of surplus revenue 
the very next year after its adoption. Under these circum- 
stances the pretense of imposing new duties upon the theory 
that additional revenues must be secured will deceive no one; 
to use a phrase which was often used in this Chamber by a dis- 
tinguished predecessor of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Thur- 
man], It won't do.” 

Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator from Rhode Island allow me 
to ask him a question? ~ 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I ask the Senator whether this estimate of 
$100,000,000 surplus revenue proceeds in his calculation from the 
expectation of an increase of importations? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Partly from an increase of importations, 
partly from an increase in rates, pay from the i ape of a 
duty upon sugar, partly from the income tax, and $20,000,000 in- 
crease in the taxes upon distilled spirits. 

Taking the bill as it stands, by and large, with all its pro- 
visions, without taking into consideration the amendments 
which have been made from day to day and from hour to hour 
by the various members of the committee, I say as it stands now 
it will provide at least $100,000,000 of surplusreyenue. So, if 
any new duties are imposed by the bill, whatever they may be 
called by the Senators suggesting them, you may be certain of 
one thing, that they are imposed for the protection of some in- 
ross located in the States of the Senators making the propo- 
sitions. 

I said yesterday, and I do not wish the statement to be mis- 
understood, that the rate suggested by the bill of 40 cents a ton 
is, considering the difference in conditions, as high or higher 
than the rate of 75 cents a ton imposed bythe act of 1890. Iwill 
state exactly what I mean by this. 

In 1890, when the rate of 75 cents a ton was recommended by 
the committee, Bessemer ores of the better quality sold in the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio, for $6.50 a ton. At the present time 
those ores are selling at the rate of $2.50 a ton. In 1890, with 
the price of $6.50 a ton, 75 cents was about 12 per cent upon the 
Cleveland price. In 1894, with a duty of 40 cents a ton, it is 16 

r cent of the selling price in Cleveland. So, if existing con- 

itions are to be maintained, the rate suggested by the commit- 
tee is higher than the rate imposed in 1890. 

But is it desirable that existing conditions shall be main- 
tained? Are the ore producers of the United States not selling 
their product to-day in Cleveland, or haye they not been selling 


it for the last six months at a less price than the actual cost of 
mining the ores and taking them to Cleveland under normal 
conditions? The rates of wages in the mines of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota have been reduced, as I understood the 
Senator from Mich: [Mr. MCMILLAN] yesterday to state, 
nearly 50 per cent within the last year. Many of the miners 
are now out of employment. The great transportation compa- 
nies are transporting the ores from the mines to the lake ports 
at losing rates for transportation. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I will state to the Senator that not only 
that is the case, but the vessels are lying idle, tied up at the 
docks, with practically nothing to do. Instead of producing 
9,000,000 tons the mines of Michigan are to-day running at arate 
of about three or four million tons. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It may be that 40 cents a ton is sufficient to 
maintain existing conditions, but is it the desire of the Senator 
from Ohio or the Senator from Michigan or any other Senator 
upon this floor to maintain those conditions? We desire on this 
side of the Chamber and intend so far as we can doso by our ac- 
1 — to restore the conditions which existed prior to November, 

We propose, so far as it is possible for us to do 88 action 
in regard to this bill, to restore the wages of the working people 
of this country to the level which existed prior to November 
1892, We do not propose to impose rates by this bill which w 
simply equalize conditions at the present moment, conditions 
which involve the low wages, the want of employment of the 
great masses of the people of the United States. 

It is to the proposition to maintain existing conditions that I 
object to more than ar heed else in the pending measure. The 
majority members of the Senate Finance Committee have in its 
proparation interrogated the representatives of the various in- 

ustries as to the amount of duty which would allow them to 
survive under existing conditions. They have provided pro- 
tective or equalizing rates which may possibly be sufficien 
with the wages and earnings of the great mass of the people o 
the United States reduced 25 percent. If this bill becomes a 
law, notwithstanding its so-called protective features, it will 
continue, and make a necessity for the continuance of, existing 
conditions, There can be no increase in the wages or earnings 
of the people employed in the mines and in the factories and 
upon the farms of the United States if this bill becomes a law. 

ou do not allow, you will not allow, a restoration of the condi- 
tions which existed prior to the election of 1892. 

It may be, as I have already said, that 40 cents a ton would be 
to-day an 5 Spain and Cuba and the United 
States. But I desire to have something more and something 
better than that. I shall vote for such rates, not only upon iron 
ore but in all the other paragraphs of the bill, as will not only 
equalize the existing conditions, but will make it possible for 
the manufacturers, mechanics, and all wage-earners to go back 
to the conditions of normal prosperity which have existed for a 
generation under protective iy eine 

I desire to say just one word in regard to the attitude of New 
England manufacturers in regard to the question of the removal 
of the duties from raw materials. I regret that the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] is not now in his seat. That 
Senator would be unworthy of his Rhode Island ancestry if he 
believed for one moment that any considerable portion of the 
manufacturers of New England held the narrow tiews which 
were held and advocated by Mr. Tobey in the statement which 
was read by the Senator from South Carolina yesterday. 

I thank God that there are but few employers of labor in New 
England who are willing to say that they have degraded their 
workingmen in order to maintain or increase their own profits. 
I believe there are very few men in New England who are self- 
ishly striving to secure lower rates on everything which they 
buy and higher rates on everything they sell. r. Tobey has 
but a very few sympathizers in New England in the attitude 
which he has taken. 

The manufacturers of New England and her working people 
are in favor of the protective policy applied equally to all of the 
great interests and industries of the United States; to the wool- 
growers, to the miners of coal and iron ore, as well as to the in- 
dustries in which they are engaged. They are desirous that 
the fruits of this beneficent policy shall be felt in every section 
and by every class of people throughout this great country. I 
know but half a dozen men among the manufacturers of New 
England who are in favor of removing the duties from wool and 
iron and coal in order that they may have better protection on 
their products. 

; I hope that in the consideration of this schedule the Senator 

rom 
same liberality in regard to all the articles mentioned in it that 
they have shown in relation toafew. The rates imposed upon 
iron ore, upon pig iron, and upon steel rails by the amendments 


rkansas and the Senator from Missouri will show the ` 


. would support 
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suggested by the Senator from Arkansas are liberal, and suffi- 
‘cient under existing conditions to equalize the labor cost be- 
tween the two countries. I hope that the same spirit will be 
shown by those Senators when we reach the other peregrenht 
of this bill, the paragraphs affecting small industries small 
interests, which have had no powerful agents here to secure 
amendments and obtain concessions. 
Mr. PLATT. I suggest that there is no quorum present. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theabsenceof aquorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 
he Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
_swered to their names: > 


Aldrich, Daniel, Hunton, Peffer, 
Allen, Davis, J Perkins, 
Allison, Dolph, Jones, Ark. Platt, 
3 ‘bo Lindsay, Pugh, 
B Faulkner, Lodge, Ransom, 
Blanchard, 0, Me an, Shi 
Brice. George, Martin, Shoup, 
Butler, 8 —— Deets 
Caffery, ray, tchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Call, Morrill, Vest, 
Chandler. Hawley, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, ae Palmer, Walsh, 
Pasco, White. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I very much fear that what Re- 
publicans say in relation to this matter falls on deaf ears. I de- 
sire, therefore, to put in a short letter from a very prominent 
Democrat in the country, in the hope that it may be listened to 
by Democrats, and that they may be able to see themselves as 
others see them. Withdrawn from contact with the people, I 
fear they are overlooking the estimate in which they are held 
by the sound, stalwart Democrats of the United States. The 
letter to which I refer appeared in the New York Evening Post, 
and was written by Congressman HARTER, of Ohio, and indorsed 
by the Post, which said in an editorial comment upon it: 

Better let the McKinley bill alone than pass the Gorman-Brice mon- 
strosity. 

The letter of Mr. HARTER is as follows: 


T shall not vote for the Senate tariff bill unless itis greatly changed and 
the rates largely reduced before it reaches the House. It neither tastes, 
smells, nor feels like a Democratic measure. Theaverage duties in the Wil- 


son bill as it the House were her than the Republican national 
latform of 1892 demanded, and about times as high as a Democratic 
Bin should have carried; butas it put iron ore, coal, w. and agricultural 


implements on the free boty tea at least squinted toward decent taxation, I 
voted for it. Besides this, I always like to meet an opponent halfway and 
prefer a middle course, until he is convinced he is wrong and agrees to travel 
my road. If, however, we pass the Senate bill, and it mes a law and is 
known as a Democratic measure, we will be the An ogee ee ting of all crea- 
tion. There isa distinction between it and the McKinley bill, but practi- 
cally no real diference. - 


Before I read the next sentencə I wish to say that extremes 
are said sometimes to meet, and I suppose Mr. HARTER and I oc- 
cupy the extremes of position on this question. Iagree with 
him partially in this: 


Igreatly prefer to let the McKinley bill, with its enormous taxes and 
ts startling Treasury deficiency, work out its own Gamnation. 


I do not agree with him as to the effect of the McKinley law, 
but I greatly prefer to let the McKinley law stand than to pass 
this bill as it has been reported to the Senate. In that I agree 
with him. : 

If we pass this wretched abortion of a Senate bill, the protected interests 
will have practically all the plunder they get under the McKinley measure, 
and we, as a party, will get the ridicule of our Republican opponents, and 
in the end the curses of a deceived public. If lwerea Republican! certainly 
this Senate bill, for it is their great opportunity, as it con- 
cedes substantially all they ever asked and far more than they demanded in 
the cam of 1892, and if passed and branded a Democratic measure it 
will stamp us a lot of imbeciles and our managersin both Houses as driv- 
eling idiots. The House acted promptly, conservatively, and patrioticall 
in passing the Wilson bill, with all its h duties, many imperfections, an 

umerous shortcomings, and pow wein the House will save the country and 

or the Democratic party by smashing the Senate bill. However others 
may vote, my vote will go against the bill, unless meanwhile, I shall turn pro- 
tectionist high taxer and cast my fortunes with the Republican party—all of 
which I do when the leopard changes his spots and the Ethiopian his 


We have not been able to talk to our fellow-Senators from the 
Democratic standpoint, and we have been obliged to talk from 
the Republican standpoint, and here comes both a Moses and a 
prophet. If they will not hear him, “neither will they be per- 

ed, though one rose from the dead.” 

The PRESIDING OPFICER(Mr. HUNTON in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment reported by the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
resumed. ~ - 

The Secretary read as follows: 


110. Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, 
; wrought and sast sorap 


— 


isen, ferro- silicon, 20 per cent ad 
m, and scrap steel, 10 per cent ad va- 


lorem; butnothing shall be “deemed scrap fron or scra; steel except waste 
or refuse iron or steel fit only to be — ——̃ 10 
per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in line 6, 
after the word ferro- silicon,“ to strike out 20“ and insert 
‘*224;” so as to make the clause read: 

110. Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, aromana; ferro-silicon, 22} per cent 
ad valorem; wrought and cast scrap iron and scrap steel, 10 per cent ad va- 
lorem; but nothing shall be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except waste 


or refuse iron or steel fit only to be remanufactured; ferro-manganese 10 
per cent ad valorem. z 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In line6,I move to strike out 20 
and insert ‘“‘22};” in line 8, I move to strike out “10 per cent ad 
valorem” and insert 84 per ton;“ and in line II, to strike out 
the words ‘‘ferro-manganese 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will bestated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 6, it is proposed to strike out 20 
and insert ‘'224;" so as to read 225 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Before that is done, I move to in- 
sert the word ‘‘ferro-manganese” after ‘‘spiegeleisen,” in line 5. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word spiegeleisen, in line 5, 
it is proposed to insert ‘‘ferro-manganese.” 

Mr. PLATT. Here are several amendments. Would it not 
be better to have the paragraph read as it will be when amended, 
and then take the vote as to whether such amendments shall be 


a d to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph will be read as 
proposed to be amended. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

110. Iron in pigs, ir ledge, spi isen, s -sill- 
Pies. 227 pee pe ea Settee pre og esr east 5 ` 


$4 per ton; but not shall be deemed scrap iron or scrap steelexcept waste 
or refuse iron or steel fit only to be reman tured. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Question on what. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. On the pending amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. Isuggest whether it would not be better to 
have the paragraph read as it will read if the proposed amend- 
ments are adopted, and then take a vote on whether the amend- 
ments should be acted on asa whole. I do not wish to interfere 
with Senators in charge of the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Iamquite willing thatthe amendments shall 
be all voted on at once. I only wanted to know what they were. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I ask for one vote on the amend- 
ments just stated by the Secretary. If the Senator from Rhode 
Island desires to have the vote taken on them separately, there 
is no objection to it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to that course being pur- 
sued; but I want to say a word on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the duty upon pig iron in the 
bill as it came from the House of Representatives was 20 per 
cent ad valorem, which on a foreign cost of $8aton would be 
81.60 a ton. This rate has been increased by the action of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate from 81.60 a ton to $4 a ton, or 
a duty which is equivalent to 50 per cent ad valorem upon the 
foreign cost. 

The New England ironmasters, whose ap eal was read yester- 
day, stated that this increase would add $2.40 a ton to the cost 
of all the iron which they purchase, and lam inclined to think that 
that statement is true. The pig iron consumed in New England 
andin the Eastern markets, which is largely pig iron of the 
tonnar: grades, comes from Tennessee and Ala almost- 
wholly. 

It has been frequently stated on this floor that pig iron can be 
produced in Alabama and in Tennessee more cheaply than inan 
other country in the world, or in any other part of the world, 
owing to a peculiar conjunction of circumstances there. It has 
been frequently said in debate that pig iron could be produced 
in those States at as low a cost as 86 a ton; but I am inclined to 
think that that estimate is too low,and that $7, or $7.25, or $7.50 
a ton is a sum more nearly the correct estimate. 

If it can be produced in Tennessee and Alabama at $7 a ton, 
and it costs from $4 to $4.25 a ton for transportation to the East- 
ern markets, the cost laid down in New York or Boston would 
be 811 to $11.25a ton. If that same iron can be produced in 
Scotland or England at $8 a ton, with a freightcharge of $1.50 or 
$1.75 a ton, without any it could be laid down in Boston and 
New York at $9.50 or $9. 5 a ton. 

Of course, if in addition to that cost the duty, say, of $4 a ton, 
is added the total cost of Scotch or lish pig iron laid down 
in the Eastern markets would be, say, $13.50 or $13.75 a ton, or 
$2.50 per ton more than Southern iron. So it will be seen that 
this duty is prohibitive upon the importation of foreign iron 


4 
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into the United States of the grade which is now under consid- 


eration. 

Mr. GRAY. May Lask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. g 

Mr. GRAY. It is only to get at exactly whaf is understood 
to be the amendment, for I do not understand it as the Senator 
from Rhode Island does. Do I understand that he is speaking 
now upon the assumption that the amendment to the one hun- 
dred and tenth 5 imposes a duty on pig iron of $4a ton? 

Mr. ‘ALDRICH. t certainly does. 

Mr. GRAY. I do not understand itso. What is the 223 per 
cent ad valorem? $ 

Mr. ALDRICH. That applies to spiegeleisen, ferro-manga- 
nese, ferro silicon, and the articles mentioned in the first part 
of the . 

Mr. GRAY. Read it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let the Secretary read it. That would be 
the better way, perhaps. f; 

Mr. GRAY. 140 not think the Secretary can read it any 
better than the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think I was mistaken in the state- 
ment I made of the amendment I intended to offer. I intended 
to insert the word ‘‘ ferro-manganese in lines 5 and 6, to strike 
out the word “twenty” in line 6. The words twenty-two and 
one-half per cent ad valorem,” in line 6, which was the commit- 
tee amendment, is not offered, but is withdrawn, and the words 
“ten per cent ad valorem” are left out and the words four 
dollars per ton” inserted, so as to read: 

. 1 5 1 ferro-m: nese, ferro- 
silico 5 ergs Hiya ty 81 per tens but noth- 
ing shall be desmedscrap iron or scrap steel except waste or refuse iron or 
steel, fitonly to be manufactured. 

Mr. GRAY. That is not the way the paragraph reads as it is 
here printed. alee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator from Delaware is will- 
es 5 admit now, that I was right in my statement. 

r. GRAY. The Senator is not right so far as this paragraph 
is concerned. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam right, so far as it was offered. 

Mr. GRAY. Who offered it?. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Arkansas. = 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have just stated the amendment 
as I proposed to offer it. If I have offered it otherwise, I pro- 
pose to change it now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the amendment will be read. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the amendment be stated. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I propose now to amend this i 
graph as follows, without 8 ge to anything which has n 
stated heretofore. IfI stated it differently, I did not state it as 
I intended to state it. I state the amendment as I mean it now. 

In line 5, after the word ‘“‘spiegeleisen,” insert ‘‘ferro-man- 

ese,” and in line 6 strike out the word twentx.“ The words 

twenty-two and one-half per cent ad valorem,” in brackets, 
are a committee amendment, which is withdrawn. Then the 
words ‘‘ten per cent ad valorem” in brackets are also with- 
papi And the words ‘‘four dollars per ton” should be inserted 

e8. - 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The amendment, then, simply 
amounts to this: The Senator withdraws the whole of the com- 
mittee amendments in that paragraph, and puts in ‘‘$4 per ton.“ 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, That is it, except we include the 
word ‘‘ ferro-manganese.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was about to state, Mr. President, thatthe 
effect of this amendment is to oblige everybody who buys foun- 
dry pig iron in the Eastern market to buy it in Alabama or 
Tennessee, nothwithstanding the fact that the costof producing 
iron in Tennessee and Alabama is a dollar a ton less than it is 
at the present time under existing conditions in England or 
Scotland; and to pay $4 or more per ton freight, from the iron 
8 centers of these States to the Eastern markets, when 

e freight from England or Scotland is $1.60 to $2.50 per ton. 

In other words, Mr. President, this amendment to the House 
rate, if it is made, will impose a prohibitory duty upon the impor- 
tation of foundry pig iron for the benefit of the ironmasters of 
Alabama and Tennessee. I do not object to that, but I desire 
the Senators from those States and the Senators upon the com- 
mittee to know that we understand thisamendment, its purpose 
and obie ct, and what its results will bə. 

Mr. BRICE. If you are satisfied, we are. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We are satisfied, because it enables the pro- 
ducers of this country to hold our markets against the pro- 
ducers of Scotland and England. 

Mr.WHITE. If the Senator willallowme, I wish to ask him, 
for information, what is the present duty upon pig iron? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Six dollars and seventy-two cents a ton. 
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Mr. WHITE. Then this e $4 a ton, and that is a re- 


duction of over a is it not 

Mr. ALDRICH. e mathematical — 
Senator from California and myself, I suppose, 
solution of that problem. 

Mr. WHITE. I will . Gere the Senator that the reason I 
made the statement was t I understood the Senator to say 
that the duty was so high now as to be prohibitory. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Itis. S 

Mr. WHITE. If that is the case,although this is a reduction 
of more than one-third over the ad valorem rate, then bothof 
the duties are prohibitory. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Both duties are prohibito The duty of 
$5.72 a ton and the duty of $4 a ton are both alike prohibitory. 
We produced in the United States in 1892 more than 9,000, 
tons of pig iron, and we a fork but 13,000 tons of particular 
grades that were used for g e 

Mr. FRYE. Is it a reduction of a third, really? Has not the 

rice gone down to such an extent that 84 a ton is equal to the 

6.72 we have now? 

Mr. ALDRICH. When the duty of $6.72 a ton was imposed 
foreign iron was selling at 81 a ton more than the domestic iron 
of this grade, and the domestic iron is now selling at $1 less than 
the foreign iron. z 

Mr. WHITE. Let me call the attention of the Senator, if he 
will yield to me a moment, that according to the work I holdin 
my hand on exports and imports in 1890 the per cent ad valorem 
was 24.11 and this year it is 25.94, showing that it is very close. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The importations of pig iron are so 
and soinsignificant, and as the iron imported is used for particular 
purposes at a high price, the statistics read do not disclose 
the real effect of this duty. I suppose there is no Senator upon 
the other side of the Chamber who does not know the fore 
cost of foundry iron is about $8 a ton, and it has been less than 
that. So that the duty proposed in this case is 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

There was a dispute as to the rate which ought to be im 
upon pig iron. Some of the consumers in the East held one 
view and the peuple in Alabama and Tennessee held another 
view. I find in Bulletin No. 9, page 66, a communication ad- 
dressed to the Senator from Tennessee, which I suppose may 
have had something to do perhaps with the imposition of this 
anty: I will read it. - 

r. LINDSAY. To what does the Senator refer? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Page 66, of Bulletin No. 9. It isa communi- 
cation from the Roane Iron Company, of Rockwood, Tenn., man- 
ufacturers of pig iron, established in 1867, with a capital in- 
vested of $1,000,000. The statement is as follows: 


Atthe e Nosed of your committee, I have answered in detail and inclose 
replies to c 


of both the 
equal to the 


anxious that you do 4 u can to keep pig iron on a hi 


indicated in the Wilson bi 
ton, is a all we ship out of this State, and if we are 


we are in the W: bill, with both feet, it seems to me that 
suffer very largely. 

We employ in our companies and getting material for them 
like 1,000 men, and this means, I presume, 5,000 people supported thro 
these industries. If the duty on pig iron remains at cent, our eni 
Eastern market, which is 25 cent of the whole, will be taken from us. I 
do not believe it to be to the interest of the people of this State thatso large 
an industry should be crippled in this way. Iamsureyou are in a position 
to get some show of justice for us. 


It seems they were right in their supposition. 


Tennessee, as the Wilson bill now stands, will be hit harder than any 
other State, and we can only hope for relief through your infiuence. If the 
bill comes out the hands of your co ttee with only 20 per cent duty on 
pig iron, or in round numbers about $1.60 per ton, while we have to pay 84 

reight toget to the Eastern markets, you can readily see we might as well 
throw up the first as last. Iam sure it is not your desire to perpetu- 
ate a wrong of this kind onthe poopie of your State, and I since! trust 
ou will take a interest matter, and seo that wo at least 
vo a fair show in the fight. 


The result shows the confidence of the gentlemen in their 
Senator was not misplaced. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to say a word? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. é 

Mr. HARRIS. I Wish to say that that and every similar 
communication addressed to me has been referred to the proper 
committee. No member of the committee will say that I ever 
said one word upon the subject which the Senator is so elo- - 
quently discussing. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam sorry I have given the Senator undue 
credit in this matter. 

Mr. HARRIS. Isee the Senator from Rhode Island is in- 
clined to do the Senator from Tennessee undue injustice. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I now read from the statement of the Shelby 
Iron Company, of Anniston, Ala., and the Clifton Iren Come 
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of Ironton, Ala., I sup known to the Senators from 
Fiat State. They have a capital of $1,500,000. They say: 


the world, itis also true that the ay cost of iron this section is 
her than generally estimated. It may be that under the present 
conditions, whereby labor is forced to accept ma! red 


interest, etc., the actual cost of iron in Alabama much exceeds the popular 

idea. I'think it would be safe to any, that with all legitimate expenses 

added into the cost of iron, very few, 

it under a cost of $7 
Even in conside: 

distance to market 


The writer of the communication goes on to say that he is in 
full sympathy with the principle of tariff reform, but he still de- 
sires a rate of $5 a ton on pig iron. He thinks that is, taking 
3 into consideration, a pretty fair rate. 

Annexed to this statement is a statement of the amounts and 
= of the product in Alabama and the average prices, as fol- 
OWS: 


Gray forge iron sells as lowas 
No. 1 foundrys sells at 
The average price is a little over 


AVERAGE COST. 
Furnaces in this district are not making iron for less than $8 to $8.50 per 
ton, and this does not include interest on investment or royalty on material. 
In other words, the furnaces are not making money. 
DISTANCES TO MARKET. 

The average distance of haul tocour Western markets means a freight of 
$3.25 per ton, and these markets take 70 percent of our product. For the 
Eastern market an average freight of $4.25 per ton, and this takes 20 per cent 
of our product, 

Mr. MILLS. What did the Senator say was the price of 
English and Scotch pig iron put upon the market? 

r. ALDRICH. Iron similar to the kinds named, I think, 
has been sold for about $8 a ton. 

Mr. MILLS. That is certainly lower than any quotations I 
have ever seen. But take $8 a ton, add $2.50for transportation, 
and that is $10.50; then add $4 for freight, and $14.50 will be the 
cost of-a ton of Scotch or 5 5 8 iron put down in New York. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ht dollars cost and $1.75 freight. 

Mr. MILLS. That is exceptional. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In fact,I have known pig iron to be brought 
to the United S tates for three or four shillings a ton freight. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, yes; but that is exceptional, and when it 
gets here it sells at the general price 8 in the market, 
as we all know. It seems to me that $4 would be a very high 
tax if its purpose is to benefit the manufacturers in Alabama, if 
they can make iron as cheap as they say. Iwas unwilling to 
5 that they could make it at such figures as have been 
stated to me—for less than $5 a ton. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose $7.50 a ton would be considered a 
fair statement of the cost of foundry iron in Alabama and Ten- 
nesseee. 

I do not object to this duty. It is a high protective duty, 
levied avowedly for the purpose of prohibition. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Exclusion? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; exclusion. It is intended to drive the 
foreign iron from the Eastern markets, and to give the foundry- 
men of Alabama and Tennessee the absolute control of those 
markets. Ido not object to that. I desire that the pig iron 
consumed in the United States shall be produced in the United 
States; and I am willing to extend: my aid, sympathy, and vote 
to the Senators from Alabama and the Senators from Tennessee; 
but I wish them to distinctly understand that we know the na- 
ture of this duty, and that we are voting for it because it is a 
protective duty; and I shall be very glad if they are willing to 
vote for protective duties upon the other products of the country. 

This policy of protection should bea national policy. If it is 
to be applied by Senators upon the other side of the Chamber to 
one industry, it should be applied to all industries. The loca- 
tion of an industry in Alabama or Tennessee ought not to be 
controlling upon the votes of Senators. Whether industries are 
located north or south of a certain line ought not to be the meas- 
ure by which rates are fixed. Those of us who are unfortunate 
enough to live north of the Potomac and Ohio ask nothing but 
justice, and we do not expect to secure that. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I am debating in my own mind 
whether I should be asliberal as the Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. ALDRICH]. I like to follow him in all these matters. I 
confess I did not understand this item thoroughly until I heard 
the explanation of the Senator from Rhodé Island. It ap 8 
by his statement that the pig iron used in the manufactories of 


(S 


iron in New England comes from Alabama and Tennessee, so 
that the industry to be protected by this duty upon pig iron is 
wholly a Southern industry. 
` The cost of producing pig iron in those States, or at least in 
Alabama, according to the statement by the manufacturers, read 
by the Senator from Rhode Island, is $7 a ton, when everything 
is included, The cost of transportation to the points in New 
England where it is to be used for manufacturing purposes is 
stated to be $4 or $4.25 aton. There does not seem to be any 
dispute about that. That would make the cost of the product 
laid down in New England at the factories at the utmost $11.25 
aton. The cost of the foreign product used for the same pur- 
se by the manufacturers of New England in the foreign market 
stated to be $8 a ton. 

A low estimate of the cost of transportation is $1.50 a ton, and 
a 8 Pg proposed of $4 a ton, making the cost of the product, 
including the price paid in the foreign market, the cost of trans- 
portation, and the duty, laid down at the place where it is to be 
used in New England, $13.50 a ton, thereby enabling the iron 
producers of Tennessee and Alabama to undersell the foreign 
product by $2.25 a ton. 8 

That, as has been stated, is a prohibitive duty. When the 
McKinley law was 8 the price of the foreign article was $16 
a ton, the specific duty was 35.50a ton. That amounted to 24.11 

r cent, and at that time, as I understand, that was not a pro- 

ibitive duty; but, owing to the great fall in the price of pig 
iron in the United States and in foreign countries, for the last 
year, and I do not know how much longer, it has amounted toa 
prohibitory duty. So Alabama and Tennessee have been given 
the exclusive market of New England for their pig iron, and the 
foreign product has been kept out, with the exception of a few 
tons of some particular kind of iron which was needed for par- 
ticular purposes. 

The House of Representatives propose to reduce this duty, as 
it should be reduced, unless it is intended to be prohibitive, to 
$1.60 a ton on the foreign price of $8 a ton. That, with the 
freight, would make the cost of the foreign article laid down in 
the United States about $11 or $11.10 a ton, which would make 
it equal to about the cost of laying down the Tennessee and Al- 
abama products in New England; but the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator permit me just one remark? I 
9 he wants to state this matter as it really is? 

r. DOLPH. Just as I understand it. 
Mr. VEST. The Senator's error, if he will excuse me for us- 
ing the word, comes from the fact that he misstates the unit of 
value upon this foreign iron. He states it at 88. The Treasury 
reports show that in 1893 the foreign pig iron, which came to 
this country, was $16.41 a ton. I have it right before me. They 

do not bring in those low-priced irons from abroad. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ifthe 1 price of pig iron is $16 a ton 
and the domestic price is 88, in Heaven's namè what are you put- 
ting 81 a ton duty upon it for? 

Mr. VEST. The Senator stated the unit of value to be 88. I 
do not care about undertaking to go into an argument in the 
midst of the remarks of the Senator from Oregon, but I say the 
error he makesis in stating that it is $8 instead of $16.41. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. I relied upon the statement of the 
Senator from Rhode Island in making my statement as to the 
cost of the foreign product. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I say the price last year of the Scotch gray 
forge foundry iron was about $8 a ton; and I will ask any Sena- 
tor on the other side familiar with this subject to make any dif- 
ferent statement if he can. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the kind of iron made in Alabama 
and Tennessee? 

Mr. ALDRICH.- Yes, that is the kind of iron made in Ala- 
bama and Tennessee. 

Mr. DOLPH. It appears that there may be high-priced iron 
whichis imported intothe United States for a particular pur- 
pose, as the Senator from Rhode Island states, and I am bound 
to believe that he has given sufficient attention to the matter to 
state it correctly, but of that kind of iron manufactured in Ala- 
bama and Tennessee the price in the foreign market is now 88 a 
ton. So my statement holds good that it is proposed now to put 
such a duty upon this foreign product, so that the manufacturers 
of iron in Alabama and Tennessee can, after paying the cost of 
transportation, undersell the foreign product by $2.25 a ton. 

If that is the way we were to treat all the industries of the 
country I should be very glad to agree to the amendment. I 
should be perfectly willing that we should put such a duty 
upon imports into the United States so that we should manu- 
facture at home everything which we consume which can be 
manufactured here, by which we could give employment to our 
own citizens, instead of the citizens of foreign countries, and by 
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the labor of our own citizens increase the wealth and the pros- 
perity of the country and of all-its people; but that is not the 
way we are being dealt with by this bill. 

oor three great industries of my State are to be totally 
destroyed, and many other industries are to be injured. When 
I see a bill framed, as this bill is, with a high protective duty 
upon the products of the South, and see an industry of the 
Southern States now so completely protected against foreign 
importations as to give them the monopoly of the entire mar- 
ket, I must complain that my State and other sections of the 
country are not ga treated by the bill. E 

Mr. GORMA è ill the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him for a moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. Iam through, unless the Senator 
wishes to ask me a question. 2 

Mr. GORMAN. I only desire to refer to thestatement which 
the Senator has just made, and which I think is substantially 
the statement made by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH]. : 

Mr. DOLPH. I followed the Senator from Rhode Island in 
regard to some facts. f 

Mr. GORMAN. As to the sectional character of this bill, I 
will say the Senator from Rhode Island, who is perfectly familiar 
with these industries, is laboring under a great misapprehen- 
sion when he makes that statement. The Senator must know 
that the pig-iron industry is affected more injuriously north of 
the Potomac River than in any other section of the Union. The 
fact is thatin Alabama andin Kentucky, where the raw material 
is all within a few hundred yards of the furnace, they can make 
pig iron cheaper than in any other section of the country. The 
result has been, under the McKinley law, that there has not been 
an increase of 8100, 000 in the plants in Pennsylvania or any other 
Northern State in the last ten years. It has all gone South. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That was not owing to the tariff. 

Mr. GORMAN. And under the bill as it came from the 
House of Representatives it would not be possible for a North- 
ern furnace to make a pound of pig iron in competition with the 
foreign article. Therefore this increase, instead of being sec- 
tional and intended for the South, is especially made for this 
section of the country as a pure revenue duty: and it has been 
made, and I am glad that it has been made, in a conference by 

Southern men, not to protect especially a Southern industry, 
but to save this groas industry in the North. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. GORMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. On that point I should like to 
attract the attention of the Senator from Maryland to the state- 
ment made by the Vanderbilt Steel and Iron Company, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., as to pig iron. They say: 

The av cost in 1890 to 1892 was $9 per ton, Jeaving = average margin 
for profit of $1 per ton and more; average cost now is about 88 (possibly 37.50 
per ton with exceptionally well-located plants), leaving an uncertain aver- 
age margin for profit, an uently none. Freight to New York is $4 per 
ton, making 813 delivery price in 1891, and 812 (or $11.50) at present. Foreign 
iron can be delivered in New York, including freight, at between &7.50 to 
$9 per ton. This leaves a margin of at least e per ton, or 50 per cent ad va- 


lorem duty, in order to b; it to the same footing as American iron. A 
lower rate will shut out Southern iron from Eastern markets. 


Showing that $4 a ton was necessary in the judgment of those 
people in order to ee the Southern industry. 

Mr. GORMAN. I have just stated to the Senator from Oregon 
what he must know, if he is familiar with the statistics, or if he 
is not and will inquire of any manufacturer of iron north of the 
Potomac River he will find that it is almost impossible for them 
to compete with this Southern iron in certain grades; but with 
the rate in this bill as it came from the House it would have 
closed up every furnace in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOAR. The question I wish to put to the Senator from 
Maryland is this: Do I correctly understand that Senator to say 
that this amendment to the bill which came from the House 
was put on by an agreement of Southern Senators for the sake 
of protecting some industry somewhere? 

Mr. GORMAN. No; I did not make that statement. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought the Senator did. 

Mr. GORMAN. No; Isaid in answer to the statement that 
this increase of duty was made especially for the Southern coun- 
try; that so far from it being true that a revenue duty of $4 a 
ton had been recommended by the Southern Senators who had 
charge of the bill for the benefit of the South, the effect of it 

Will be to save the industries in the North and not in the South. 
That is all I desire to say about it. 

Mr. HOAR. A revenue duty for the sake of protection! 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have been discussing the effect of thisrate 
upon foundry iron. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] 
knows as well 8 that the furnaces of Alabama and Tennes- 
see have driven all the other producers of foundry iron practi- 
cally out of existance, and they can do that with or without duty. 
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There is no question about that. Foundry iron can be made 
ines in Alabama and Tennessee than in any other part of the 
world. 

I hope the Senator from Maryland is not trying to protect the 
furnaces of Pennsylvania against the furnaces of Alabama and 
Tennessee. Weon this side have been accused of that some- 
times by the other side of the Chamber, but I hope the Senator 
is not going to assume that réle. I have said nothing whatever 
in the course of this discussion about the effect of the duty upon 
Bessemer iron, or upon anything except the low grade of foun- 
dry irons which are made in Alabama and Tennessee in compe- 
tition with English and Scotch iron. : 

Mr. GORMAN. I made no such statement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are made to some extent now; butthe 
furnaces of Pennsylvania need proaonon, if they need protec- 
tion at all, against Tennessee and Alabama, and not against Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

But the Senator says I have got foreign prices too low. Iwill 
read a statement from the Commercial Club, of Birmingham, 
Ala., which is found in Bulletin No. 9, on the first page. They 
say: . 

The cost of iron in England, similar to ours, according to our best infor- 
mation, is about 86.50 per ton 

Instead of $8, and there are scores of statements in this bul 
letin showing the foreign cost of these irons to be not over $8 
aton. They say: 

The freight to New York is $1.50, or less, making net cost of foreign iron 
at that market $8 per ton. 

They say that their iron costs on an average about $8.50. 

The freight to New York is & per ton, making net cost of Alabama ironin 
that market 812.50. 

They say further: 

A duty of $4.50 would make the footing as to cost equal at present reduced 
wage rates in this State. 

That is from the Commercial Club, of Birmingham, Ala., rep- 
resenting the iron industries of Alabama. They ask for a duty 
of $4.50 a ton to equalize the cost of laying their iron down in 
New York in competition with the foreign producers. What 
makes up that difference in the cost and the difference in the 
cost of transportation? It is not adifference in the cost of labor, 
but a difference in the cost of transportation, Of course a differ- 
ence in the cost of transportation is a difference in the final 
analysis of the difference in the price paid for wages; there is 
no question about that; and that is the position we have always 
taken upon this side of the Chamber. 

Tam not, as I repeat again, finding fault with this duty, but 
it is levied for a particular purpose, and that pur is as plain 
as daylight to any man who is at all familiar with the iron and 
the steel industries of the United States. It is a promote 
duty, and I shall vote for it, if I vote for it at all, sinpy because 
it is a protective duty. Ido not object to it, but I beg you to 
make the other rates in this bill conform to the rate fixed upon 
pig iron. 

Mr. CHANDLER obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from New Hampshire will allow 
me, I wish to ask a question of the Senator from Arkansas. 

5 0 CHANDLER. I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. HOAR. I merely desire, before this matter passes away, 
toask the Senator from Arkansas, who has charge of this part 
of the bill, what he understands would be the ad valorem of the 
specific duty we are now dealing with? What is his claim 
about it? Does he agree with the statement read by the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], from Birmingham, Ala., 
and the statement read by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCH- 


LL]? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No, sir; he does not. I will state 
what I mean. 

Mr. HOAR., I want to get the Senator's idea on that point. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In the first place, to answer the 
8 fully, the present rate of duty on pig iron is $6.72 a ton. 

he House proposed a rate of 20 per cent on pig iron; and the 
proposition now is to make the duty 84 à ton instead of 20 per 
cent, and $4 a ton instead of $6.72. 

Mr. HOAR. In the first place, why was a specific duty sub- 
stituted for an ad valorem? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator will allow me to an- 
swer one of his questions at a time I shall get along better. 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly, I will allow the Senator to answer the 
questions one at a time, or as he chooses. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Take the Treasury reports and it 
will be seen that the rates paid for pig iron imported into this 
country under the rate of $6.72 last year as a basis, the calcula- 
tion at $4 a ton would give on ferro-silicon 15 per cent; it would 
give on spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese 15 per cent, and it 
would give on all other pig iron on an average 24 per cent, and 
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on scrap iron and steel it would give 28 per cent, and 25 per cent 
on the classes. These are the estimates which are given by the 
official figures of the Treasury Department, and they would be 
uivalent to the $4 a ton now proposed by the committee. 
r. HOAR. Will the Senator answer the question I put as 
to why a specific rate is substituted for an ad valorem? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The answer, Mr. President,is that 
the value of these different classes of iron, asstated by the Treas- 
ury Department, ranges from 814 a ton to $50 or $60 a ton; but 
the bulk of the importations do not vary to a very great extent, 
and they are from about $16 to $25 a ton. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator has not answered the question as to 
why a specific duty was substituted for an ad valorem duty. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, it has seemed to me that 
perhaps this duty of $4. ton moved by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas was one of those amendments which perhaps had better be 
accepted without debate, for fear debate may result in having it 
withdrawn. Irise, however, as there has been debate, to suy a 
few words in favor of the amendment. 

I do not care whether the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gor- 
MAN] calls it a revenue duty or a protective duty. The Senator 
from Maryland says it is a revenue duty imposed in order to pre- 
vent the furnaces of Pennsylvania from being closed. Iamcon- 
tent with that principle of imposing duties. Whenever the 
Senators upon the other side of the Chamber impose a duty 
which they admit is for the purpose of 2 un industry, 
F am entirely willing that they should say that it is a revenue 

uty. > 

It is true that this specific duty of $i per ton, which has been 
inserted by the amendment of 
stead of 20 percent ad valorem, as the bill came from the House, 
is not so great a duty as that of the present law; but there has 
been a steady decrease in recent years in the cost of making 
iron, and therefore a less rate of duty will give sufficient pro- 
tection; and it seems to me that the rate of 84 a ton is suffi- 
ciently protective. 

Mr. President, in the absence of any other statistics to give 
me the information I wanted, I have endeavored to ascertain 
myself something about the cost, inclu the labor cost, of 
making iron in the Northern States, in the Southern States, and 
in Great Britain. The most recent statistics which I have had 
examined are contained in the report of the Commissioner of 
Labor for 1890. They are sufficient, perhaps, for the purposes 
of comparison, although of course now, or four years 
later, prices have gone down rapidly, but the proportion may be 
the same. Iask to have inserted in the RECORD the table which 
I have in my hand. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thatorder will bə made in the 
the absence of objection. 4 

The table referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES. 


Labor cost in bituminous coal... 
Labor cost in converting coal to coke 5 — 
Labor cost in converting these materials to pig iron. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT. 
Labor cost in materials and converting: 
Page 81.—N 


Total for five furnaces. a aaee oe „4„% 
Average for five furnaces 0.2.2... eee 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Labor cost in materials and converting: 


AGM ORRIN OTA A a a send | 88. 820 810.216 


e Senator from Arkansas, in- 


Mr. CHANDLER. It appears from the table that in the seven 
Northern furnaces referred to in this report, the average cost 
of a ton of pig iron at that time was $15, and the average cost of 
the labor required to make a ton of pig iron was about 80; and in 
five Southern establishments the iron was made at a total cost 
per ton of $9.792; the labor cost being only 86.407; showing the 
vastadvantage which the Southern furnaces have over the North- 
ern furnaces. It shows a capacity in the Alabama furnaces for 
producing. iron which is most remarkable in the profit which it 

ives to the manulactureof ironin that State, and it shows, what 

true, that the iron furnaces of the Southern States, south of 
the Potomac River, have a great advantage over the furnaces 
north of the Potomac River, including those of Maryland as well 
as Pennsylvania. 

But there is contained in this same book, on page 83, a state- 
ment of the cost of making iron in Great Britain, as worked out 
by the Commissioner of Labor, which shows the total cost to be 
$10.216, including a labor cost of only $3.329. 

Mr. President, there still remains this vast disparity between 
the expense of producing iron in this country and the expense 
of producing it in England; and to compensate for that differ- 
ence, to protect the American product as against the foreign 
product, a auty quite as much as $4 a ton certainly ought to be 
imposed, and I rejoice that the committee have seen ft to give 
us a protective duty upon pig iron, which operates not merely 
toprotect the iron furnaces of Pennsylvania, but also serves to 
protectagainst the cheap iron and the cheap labor of Great Brit- 
ain the iron and the labor of Alabama. * 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iwas quite surprised at the statement made 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] as to the effect of 
this duty. He said the Treasury statistics showed an average 
price of $16 a ion for pig iron. There is no man on this floor 
who knows the slightest thing about the price of iron who does 
not know that foreign iron of the ordinary kind has not been as 
high priced as that for several years. Spiegeleisen, of course, 
is very much higher than that, and ferro-manganese is very 
much her than that; but there may be some particular kinds, 
ferro-silicon pig iron, or some iron 3 at a very high cost, 
which is imported into the United States for a special purpose, 
that would be sold at that price. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Does the Senator deny that the 
reports made by the Treasury Department show, after giving 
the importations of ferro-manganese, of spiegeleisen, and ferro- 
silicon, that all other pig iron is manufactured at $16.41 a ton? 

Mr. ALDRICH, Of course, I do not deny that at all. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is what I said. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am simply calling attention to the fact 
that that statement is entirely as showing the effect 
of this duty upon importationsof iron and the average ad valorem 
equivalent which would result. It may be that there was some 
iron imported into the United States for some particular purpose. 
I have already shown there were 13,000 tons im as against 
9,200,000 produced in the United States, and the amount of duty 
did not depend upon the value, a specific duty being imposed, 
where the Treasury exhibits show that percentage. But I re- 
peat again that it is very well known by every Senator who knows 
anything about the subject, that the prices of the ordinary grades 
of pig iron, such as are made in Alabama and Tennessee, have 
not averaged over $8 a ton in either Great Britain or Scotland 
during the last year. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. But there were $217,000 worth, or 
13,000 tons, imported into this country, and 49,000 tons of the 


higher e of spiegeleisen. 

Mr. ALB Spiegeleisen has nothing to do with the 
uestion we are now discussing at all. I have in my hand the 

Panton quotations by cable of the 17th of May, only four days 


823 | ago, which I shall read for the benefit of the Senator from Ar- 


3 pig: Cleveland warrants have ranged in price between 
85s. 3d. and 35s. Gd. with latest dealings at intermediate price. The specula- 
tion continues tame. For makers’ iron the demand is only fair 1 
are barely steady at 35s. 6d. for No.3 Middlesborough free on board shipping 


point. 

Thirty-five shillings and three pence would be $8.46 a ton. 
There was an advance of about a dollar a ton over the rate 
ruling several months ago, which confirms entirely what I have 
stated as to the effect of this duty upon the average grade of 
foundry iron, which was the e under discussion by me in 
all the remarks I have made upon this subject. 

I repeat, I am not opposed to this duty, but I am not deceived 
as to the rate of duty or its character or its purposes. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, the bill as it 
came from the other House placed an ad valorem duty on pig 
iron; the Committee on Finance of the Senate placed a — 
duty upon it except that they changed the amount, and now the 
1 is to change it to a specific duty. The Senator from 

usetis a few moments ago inquired of the Senator from 
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Arkansas, in charge of the bill, why that change was made, but 
no answer was forthcoming. 4 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No answer was forthcoming to what 

uestion? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. To the question as to why the 
ad valorem duty was changed to a specific duty. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I stated in reply to that question 
that there were great variations in the value of iron; thatsome 
classes of iron, which cost forty or fifty dollars a ton, at a spe- 
cific rate, would be taxed enormously high, and that the ad 
valorem rate would make a very much heavier tax, two or three 
times as much as the duty of 84 a ton as it is fixed now. Soin 
order to place as low a tax as possible the duty of $4 wasagreed 
upon. 

Mir. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Democratic party started 
out in the first instance, as the report in another place on the 
bill shows, in advocacy of the ad valorem system as a proper 

tem to apply. We hada very elaborate and able speech in 

e Senate from the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] on the 
same subject, in which he denounced in the most seyere terms 

ific duties and advocated ad valorem duties. r 

Mr. HOAR. The chairman of the Committee on Finance 
also advocated ad valorem duties. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. As did also the chairman of the 
committee. Now, I find that all the men engaged in this busi- 
ness, who above all others ought to understand the matter, de- 
nounce the ad valorem system. Itake itfor granted thatis why 
there has been a change of front on the part of the committee 
and on the part of the advocates of the bill upon the Democratic 
side. I find in Bulletin No. 9 the reply of the Spathite Iron 
Company, of Florence, Ala., manufacturers of pig iron. The 
question was put to this company, as to all other companies, 
whether or favor a specific or an ad valorem duty. On page 
75 of the bulletin they say: 

Taking the minimum cost of foreign iron, a 22} per cent ad valorem duty 
would put it on our Eastern markets at Si eel ton, or about $i per ton 
less than our iron can reach same markets. is presuming that the du- 
ties are honestly met, But this question comes to the surface: How do we, 
or rather the custom-house officers, know that it isatrueinvoice? Suppose 
the seller ships this as an of- o lot of iron, or a rejected lotat half price; 
this will reduce the duty one- „bringing the cost at the wharf down to 
$10.18 per ton, or S per ton less than Southern iron can reach the Eastern 
market, How can you detect thefraud on part of the shipper if on the ad 
valorem basis? The usual means of determining the grade and value of iron 
is by its fracture. This the furnaceman does, but is at best only approxi- 
mating the intrinsic value of the iron. 

Recently it is becoming a rule among some sellers to guarantee the analy- 
sis of the iron. I assume that neither fracture nor analysis is a positive 


guide in determining the value of the iron. This being the fact, how will 
the custom-house oflicer correct the invoices if he suspects or has reason to 


believe there is any irregularity in the invoices? 

Under the specific system 2,340 pounds is a ton of iron. That is the end of 
it, and there is no room for swindling the Government. This brings us to 
the rate of duty you call for. We want a specific duty of H per ton to place 
the importer on even terms with the Southern furnaceman. Or, if you per- 
sist in the ad valorem system, you should fix the ad valorem duty at 50 per 
cent. 2 

I now read from the statement of the Tecumseh Iron Company, 
of Tecumseh, Cherokee County, Ala., manufacturers of pig iron, 
in which, in reply to the inquiry as to whether they favor a spe- 
cific or an ad valorem duty, they say: 


We prefer a specific duty, as there is less chance of undervaluing goods. 
Iread from the reply of the Tonawanda Iron and Steel Com- 


`, pany, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., manufacturers of pig iron, 


page 80, Bulletin No. 9: 

We desire a specific duty, because an ad valorem duty is a form which in 
times of depression makes foreign competition more acute, and in boom 
times increases the rg pan to run to an extreme. besides being at all times 
an open door to fraud in valuation. 

I now read from the reply of the Trussville Furnace and Min- 
ing Company, of Trussville, Ala., manufacturers of pig iron, 
Bulletin No. 9, page 82. They say: 

We desire a specific duty. Reasons: (1) With an ad valorem duty there is 
too much room for fraud; (2) duty computed at shipping pan is not the 
cost of the article delivered; (3) we can not tell what we have to compete 
2 with an ad valorem duty the duty would be too v. 6 and unrelia- 
ble. Weare not now producing as much as in 1892. We shut the furnace 
down in August. 1893, on account of prices and the financial condition of the 
country, and will not blow furnace in again until tarif is settled. 

Now, I rosd from the reply of the Valentine Iron Company, 
of Bellefonte, Pa., manufacturers of pig iron and muck bar. 
They say: 

We want at least 84 3 ton (specific) duty on pig iron. This would be 
about 33 per cent ad valorem, but an ad valorem duty leads to perjury by the 
unscrupulous vendor. Atleast $i per ton is necessary to cover difference in 
‘Wage cost where fron is made from naive ores mined in this country, as 
against African, ban, and Spanish labor. 


I also read from the reply of the Vanderbilt Steel and Iron 
Company, of Birmingham, Ala., manufacturers of pig iron, page 
86, Bulletin No. 9. They say: 


We desire a specific duty by all means. An ad valorem duty is bound to 
cause fraud; as the higher grades of iron will undoubtedly be billed at the 
ayers of lower grades, unless an expensive and dificult system of gr 


the custom-house is adopted. Besides it invites general frauds and un- 


-graphs relating to products, as to which there 


derstandings between customer and seller different from the It 
3 loss to nn tate (ests de —— and us in 
times ot good prices. The 0 oes away W. and gives a 
fixed, steady Income to the Government. y 


I also read from the reply of the Virginia Iron and Railway 
Company, of Goshen Bridge, Va., manufacturers of pig iron, 
page 87, Bulletin No. 9: 

The wri specifi: , 80 goods price 
listed at 8 2 eee 6 eer 
Vantage that no honorable merchant can resort to. 

I also read from the 2 5 of the Woodward Iron Company, ot 
Wroge ward, Ala., man turers of pig metal, coal, iron, etc., 
page 89: 

We desire specific duty by all means, to prevent under valuation. 

There are numerous others which I might read if L desired 
to take up the time of the Senate. I am very glad the Demo- 
cratic party is getting around to the right theory on this ques- 
tion, and its members are now advocating specific duties. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, it seems to me that we are fairly 
entitled to have from the honorable Senator from Arkansas & 
little more specific answer to the propositions which we have 
made, because we have coming in the billa great many para- 
a great ə of 
price and value yery hard to distinguish, and which are dealt 
with only by ad valorem duties. If the Senator from Arkansag 
will give me his attention, I will state that there have been read 
in his hearing and in the hearing of the Senate quite a number 
of statements of the price of ordinary pig iron abroad, and it 
amounts to only 88 or 38.50 a ton. I refer now to the ordinary 
pig iron. Now, here aresimilar statements as to its cost or price 

ere. For instance, here is the ropy of the Roane Iron 8 

ny, of Rockwood, Tenn.,in which they say pig iron in 1892 was 

10.15 and in 1894, $7.70. Here is another one. Lread from the 
answer of the Spathite Iron Company, of Florence, Ala.: 

Our iron being of recent origin, we can not go back of 1893. Thesame iron 
we sold at $10 per ton last year we sell now at $8.50 per ton. 

Then hereisthestatement of the same company as to the values 
of the Middlesboro and Cleveland pig iron which they say are 
wora a shipping point 36 shillings a ton, which is a little less 
than $9: 


This iron is similar to and supplies the same wants as Alabama and Ten- 
nessee irons at a cost of $8.64 per ton on board ship, and from 50 to 75 cents 

VSF 
pods less than foreign iron at our seaports. por f 

Now, it doesnot seem tome, with due respect to my honorable 
friend from Arkansas, that it is quite an answer such as the Fi- 
nance Committee will be contented to make to read that certain 
high-priced irons (of which a bad FAI quantity is imported, 
a Saa thousand tons in all, I think two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars worth altogether) range up to a TI high price. 
Here is the common ordinary pig iron, and by the document 
which the committee lays before the Senate containing replies 
coming from Southern, and I haveno doubt Democraticauthori- 
ties in the business, and corresponding with theordinary official 
trade bulletins, the price of this article is fixed at $8 a ton, or 
thereabouts, within a few cents, some concerns putting it down 
to $7.40, and others placing it up in the neighborhood of $9. 
The Senators in charge of the bill now propose to change the 
the duty in the bill as it comes from the other House and as the 
bill was reported by themselves, with a full knowledge of all 
these facts before them in these replies to inquiries, before them 
in the official reports, to a specific duty equivalent to 50 per cent 
ad valorem. 

I ask the honorable Senator from Arkansas in the first place 
if he can deny the authority of these answers both at home and 
abroad, and why it is, if he is proposing a duty equivalent to 50 
per cent ad valorem npon pig iron and making it specific, that 
upon cutlery, which is e out of this material at steps far re- 
moved, with the addition of labor at every step—first steel, then 
the various subsequent changes—he puts a duty of only 35 per 
cent ad valorem? Why is it, unless the manufacturer is a little 
nearer the North Star? Is there any pretense that the quality 
of pig iron can not be ascertained at the custom-house as accu- 
rately and as exactly as that of any ordinary material that comes 
in? Is there any pretense that in the manufacture of cutlery— 
of razors, for instance—it is impossible to tell the true value, 
and that undervaluations can hardly be detected by any human 
skill until the article actually goes into use? 

Here is another matter, the manufacture of plush, which is 
made in the State of the honorable Senators from Maine. [hope 
and rather expect that the fairness of the Senators on the other 
side will cause them to make some change in that t in so 
far as they have put on an ad valorem duty, when all the manufac- 
turers and dealers and custom-house experts have concurred in 
testifying before the committes that it is impossible to tell the 
value of the article within 50 per cent until it is actually tested 
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by wear and its value demonstrated. The man who buys that 
article depends when he buys it solely upon the Se 
and the character of the seller, no matter how skillful he may 
be, even if he is a manufacturer himself. Yet the committee so 
far adhere to the ad valorem duty. 

I asked the Senator from Arkansas a little while ago why he 
changed the ad valorem duty on pig iron to a specific duty. 
The Senator answered me that there was a t variety in the 
price and value of pig iron. If that be true, I think it is a good 
reason, but will the Senator now tell me whether he will apply 
that principle entirely through the bill wherever we can show 
him that there is an article of which there are many varieties 
with corresponding variations in prices? 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is the point. 

Mr. HOAR. I want to have it distinctly understood by the 
Senate and by the country that we have an article, the ordi- 
nary, average common value of which is agreed on both sides of 
the Atlantic to be but $8 a ton, and the Senator puts upon it a 
specific duty which is equivalent to 50 per cent ad valorem; that 
is, Sa ton. But he gives no reason for doing so, except that there 

are some very high priced and extraordinary kinds of iron, like 
the iron made in the Richmond iron furnace in my State, that 
range up to a much higher price, 

Mr. ALDRICH, May I remind the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that the arguments usually used in favor of ad valorem 
rates is that where there is a great range of prices they must 
be applied, and that in those cases specific rates are inequitable. 
The Senator from Arkansas seems to have reversed to-day the 
usual argument in relation to ad valorem and specific rates. 

Mr. HOAR. Then I wish to have theSenator from Arkansas 
tell us if he can and if he will by what authority, under what 
rule, on what economic principle, on what principle of honest 
statesmanship, saying nothing about Democratic platforms or 
Republican platforms; or Democratic arguments, Senators on 
the other side come in here and say thatthe Tennessee and Ala- 
bama iron shall have a duty which in regard to nine-tenths of 
the product is 50 per cent at least, and which the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] said in substance if not in words is in- 
tended to protect somebody somewhere; that it is a revenue duty 
that has the effect of protecting somebody, and this skilled in- 
dustry of New England, when it comes to razors and ket 
knives and all the vast quantity of cutlery made out of this very 
product, by steps far removed, every one of which involves 
skilled labor, is to have but 35 per cent? I think that question 
ought to be answered, and it will be answered somewhere. 

Mr. VEST. Let me say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that I should be obliged to him if he would give his authority 
for stating that the pig iron that comes into this country has a 
unit of value of $8, 

Mr. HOAR. I did not say anything about the pig iron that 
came into this country. I gave the price of ordinary pig iron, 
and the authority I gave was read by the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]; it was read by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH]; and it appears from the quotation of 
three days ago. 

Mr. VEST, There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HOAR. It was read from the answers in this bulletin. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator will permit me 

Mr. HOAR. I thought the Senator from Missouri asked me 
where I found my authority, and I am stating it. 

Mr. VEST. I did; but if the Senator from Massachusetts 
will permit me, that does not answer it. There is no question 
that that is the price of this iron, but that is not the iron which 
comes here. 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose it is not the iron which comes here. I 
shall not, of course, use any improper term in regard to what the 
Senator was saying. We have a prohibitory duty on the class 
of iron we are talking about, and nothing is imported but 1 555 

eleisen and irons of other names with which I am not familiar. 
here is a class made in Massachusetts at the Richmond lron 
Works, which goes up to $20 or $25 a ton. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Charcoal iron. 

Mr. VEST. I understand the Senator’s argument to be 
based 

Mr. HOAR. I understand the Senator's point 1 The 
very thing I am complaining of is that when I ask why it is the 
Senator puts on common pig iron a specific duty of 81 a ton, and 
itis proved that that is 50 per cent ad valorem, that its value 
both in this country and abroad is about 88 a ton by the very 
document the Senator's committee has furnished us, the Sena- 
tor turns around and talks to me about something else which 
has been imported at a higher price and says Does the iron 
that comes in atthe custom-house sell for $8 a ton?” That is the 
very thing I am complaining of, that the Senator's answer is no 
answer. aud that the price of the classes that have been coming 
through the custom-house since the McKinley act went into 


iron. 

ow, does the Senator deny that the price of average, ordi- 
nary pig iron in this country for the last twelve months been 
ranging from $7.40 to $8.75 or thereabouts a ton? If he doesnot 
deny it, why does he put a specific duty on it, why does he make 
that specific duty amount to 50 per cent ad valorem, and wet 
has the suggestion that other kinds of iron which are impor 
in small quantities for specific purposes and sell for a much 
larger amount than pig iron, have to do with it? 

Mr. VEST. ~The question as to what is the duty upon this iron 
depends upon the sort of iron that comes into the country. In 
framing a tariff bill, as a matter of course you must look at the 
unit of value under a certain classification or schedule. Now 
when you turn to this schedule in the Treasury reports you find 
816.41 as the unit of value. It is no answer to that 8 
to say, ‘‘ Pig iron is worth in Great Britain 88 a ton. hat has 
nothing whatever to do with it. It does not come into this 
country. We are not at all concerned about what it is worth in 
Great Britain. 

The question is as to the commercial relations between Great 
Britain and the United- States; and when we look to see what 
is the unit of value on the pig iron that comes here, we find that 
it is 816.41 a ton. The whole argument of the Senator is based 
upon his statement that there is a duty of 50 per cent ad va- 
lorem. If the eight-dollar a ton iron came here from Great 
Britain, that would be true; but it does not come here. 

Mr. HOAR. It is protected by the duty just the same. Itis 
kept out by the duty. 

Mr. VEST. I am talk 
valorem. The equivalent 
cent and a fraction. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. With the Senator's leave, I will ask him a ques- 
tion in the form of an illustration. Suppose the Senator pro- 

osed in the bill a duty of $100 apiece on Canadian horses, and 

t turned out that the average price of an ordinary farm horse 
in Canada is $50. Then there would be a duty of 200 per cent. 
Suppose I asked, Why do you do that?” Does the Senator 
really think it would be an answer to say that we do not import 
any horses into this country under the paren law, which is 
prohibitory, except blooded horses worth $5,000 apiece, and there- 
fore our duty of $100 apiece on horses must be estimated in its 
proportion or relation to blooded horses at $5,000 apiece? Does 
the Senator think that that would be a fair answer? And that 
is just the answer he is making now. 

Mr. VEST. I think the Senator from Massachusetts or any 
other intelligent man in framing a tariff bill would look at the 
nature of the imports and the actual status of the commercial 
relations between foreign countries and ourown. That is the 
way to formulate a tariff bill, or else you should let it alone. 
But the most remarkable thing in this whole discussion, itseems 
to me, is right upon the surface, and Senators walk over it or 
stumble over it and continue to make their arguments. 

Senators on the other side complain, because it amounts to 
nothing if it is not a complaint, because we propose their own 
sort of a duty, which is a specific duty, which they say is a just 
one and a right one under all circumstances, and use there 
is an increase of duty, which they say is alwaysright. For my- 
self Iam perfectly willing to put down the duty, as I never was 
solicitous to put it up. 

Mr. HOAR. That is not our complaint, if the Senator from 
Missouri will pardon me. The complaint is that this kind of 
duty is put on to protect one part of the country and not the 
other. You do not carry it out. ; 

Mr. VEST. I absolutely disavow any such intention, and if 
that be true I want to lower this duty. I am not le islating 
for any section of the country. Iam not here to take advantage 
of my own personal opinions in regard to this matter, but I say 
if there is e in this argument it is upon the other 
side of the Chamber. They tell us that specific duties are the 
sort of duties that ought to be im d, and that tariff duties 
ought to be put up; and when we yield to their persuasive elo- 
quence then they spend hours here in attacking us for ea | 
what they say we ought todo. Now, I am willing to meet al 
ae arguments by simply putting down the duties all along the 
line. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator put down the duty proposed on 
sugar? 

Mr. VEST. With the greatest pleasure imaginable, and I am 
willing to put down anything else, whether it is a product of the 
North, South, East, or West. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought the Senator from Missouri yesterday 


plg iron, has nothing to do with it. It is the price of ordinary 
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voted in the negative on a proposition to put down the duty on 
iron ore. 

Mr. VEST. I voted yesterday as I thought right, and I gave 
the reason for so voting. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, the section we are consider- 
ing embraces scrap iron, scrap steel, both wrought and cast, as 
well as pig iron. The duty proposed on pig iron is all right. I 
am in favor of the duty of $4 a ton, because pig iron, its princi- 
pal value represents labor, and I believe it is proper that we 
should levy a duty upon it, but scrap iron I think is too high. 

I think the duty proposed in the bill as itcame from the other 
House, 10 per cent ad valorem, is the full duty that should be 
placed upon scrap iron. Scrap iron is as much a raw material 
as the iron ore which comes out of the mines. Under the Mc- 
Kinley act I think the duty upon scrap iron is three-tenths of 
1 cent a pound, while in the pending bill our friends on the 
other side propose to impose a specific duty of $4 a ton. Yes- 
terday we voted to make the rate 40 cents a ton on iron ore. 
Five tons of ore represent about $5 actual cost for mining it—for 
labor. Forty cents a ton would be $2 upon that ore, and yet 
upon scrap iron it is proposed to impose a specific duty under 
the pending bill of $4 per ton. 

It is a question which deeply interests us on the Pacific coast. 
During the year 1891 we imported into the United States about 
50,000 tons of scrap iron. In 1893 the importation was reduced 
to about 20,000 tons. I think I hazard nothing in saying that 80 

r cent of this scrap iron and steel has been imported into the 
Pacific States, being brought into San Francisco, or Portland 
in Oregon, or Tacoma in Washington. Itis brought in vessels 
from Australia, England, the coast of Mexico, and South 
America. Ships bring it there at a mere nominal freight, as 
they are obliged to have ballast coming to this country, to go 
back loaded with wheat from Californiaand Oregon. Thereare 
many wrecks upon the Pacific coast, on the coast of Mexico, 
and Central and South America. There are divers and coasters 
engaged in blowing up these wrecks by dynamite, and they bring 
the scrap iron into the port of San Francisco and sell it. The 
actual cost of the scrapiron in those instances is simply the labor 
o; getting it from the wrecks of the ships which are lying 
wrecked on the coasts of California, Central America, and South 
America, the islands of the Pacific, and British Columbia. To 
levy a duty of $4 a ton upon scrap iron will do away with that 
industry, and the occupation of all the seamen and all the vessels 
engaged in recovering this iron and machinery from foreign 
wrecked vessels and a Ig it into San Francisco will be gone. 
We have five rolling mills which use this scrap iron in large 
quantities. In the year1891I think 25,000 tons of scrap iron were 
brought into our port and taken to the rolling mills and there 
worked up into nails, bridge-iron, rails,and other manufactures 
of iron for which muck bar iron is put. 

I appeal to my friends on the other side, especially the Sena- 
tor from Texas Fur. MILLS], who believes in giving the raw ma- 
terials to our American mechanics to work up, to put back the 
duty upon scrap iron to 10 per cent ad valorem, where it was 

laced by the committee of the House of Representatives. 
Thore is to my mind no argument that can be used why a duty 
of $4 a ton should be imposed upon scrap iron. I repeat, it is as 
much a raw material as the timber growing in our forests or 
the ore that comes from our iron mines. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will it interrupt the Senator from Califor- 
nia if I ask him a question? 

Mr. PERKINS. Certainly not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator know what the foreign 
price of scrap iron is? 

Mr. PERKINS. I know that in British Columbia there were 
a number of wreckers engaged during the past year in recover- 
ing iron from two or three sunken ships, and 86 a ton was the 
maximum rate that they could get for the iron there, landed 
upon their scows. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ten per cent of $6 would be 60 cents a ton. 

Mr. PERKINS. On the coast of Mexicothere was an English 
or German steamer wrecked, and $5 a ton was all that they could 
get for that scrap iron. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ten per cent of $5 would be 50 cents per 
ton. 

Mr. PERKINS. This committee proposes to make it $4 per 
ton and a specific rate. While I will vote, as I said, most cheer- 
fully to place $4 per ton upon pig iron, because it represents 
American industry, itis the product of the handiwork of our 
artisan; but eee iron, I repeat, is a raw material, and I want 
to see our friends advance some logical argument why there 
should be a specific duty of $4 a ton upon it. If you impose that 
rate, you will certainly ruin the great industry on our coast, 


which we have been building up by the enterprise, the energy, 
and the force of the people of California. While I believe 
protecting our industries, in protecting American labor, for la- 


bor is the source of all wealth, I can not vote for this measure, 
because I believe it is against the best interests of our people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The questionis on the adoption 
of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I should like, before the vote is 
taken, to restate what I stated in a question to the Senator from 
Missouri, because it is the final refuge of the committee in this 
matter. The Senator from Missouri gravely states to the Sen- 
ate that when you have had a highly protective or prohibitory 
duty on acertain article under which only very high-priced varie- 
ties of that article can come in, in general, it has been substan- 
tially excluded, and you are now fixing a duty on the ordinary 
products in a bill which is to overthrow the principle of protec- 
tion or prohibition as far as he can doit, the true way when he puts 
on aspecific duty to find out what proportion is to be to the articles 
on which it is imposed, is to look at what has come in under the 
customs. Now, let usapply that for amoment. 

Take the case I put. Suppose we put a duty of $100 on Cana- 
dian horses and it turned out that the average ordinary price 
of farm horses likely to be imported into our Northern States 
from Canada was fifty or seventy-five dollars. You have a spe- 
cific duty of $100 apiece; so that none of them would come in. 
But it turns out that there have been a few dozen blood horses, 
worth $5,000 apiece, the Senator would tell you that you can 
look at the custom-house, and if these horses were worth $5,000 
apiece the specific duty was only 2 per cent, and, therefore, we 
ought now impose a duty of 2 per cent on all horses. I do not 
think that the astute and ingenious Senator would be imposed 
upon by that argument if anybody else made it. It must be his 
delight and admiration in contemplating the lineaments of his 
own baby that make him presentit to us expecting we shall re- 
ceive itas he does. 

Mr. President, the way to ascertain the ad valorem rate cre- 
ated by a specific duty is to determine first what you believe 
from the best evidence in your power the average value of the 
article on which the duty is imposedat the place where the value 
is ascertained. Neither that Senator nor any associate of his on 
the committee will deny the authority of the replies to inquiries 
which have been presented here, and the statements both from 
this country and other countries. You are proving a duty 
which is to affect thousands and hundreds of thousands and per- 
haps millions of tons of average and ordinary pi iron produced 
abroad. If it comes in, it is to pay the duty; if it is shut out, it 
ge be shut out by the duty and the demand is to be supplied 

ere. 

Now, the Senator from Missouri knows just as well as he 
knows that he is sitting in his seat, just as well as he knows 
that he is a member of the Finance Committee, just as well as 
he knows that he has helped to frame this bill, just as well as 
he knows that he has reported this amendment, that the object 
and purpose and effect of what he proposes in the amendment 
is to protect pig iron made in Alabama, Tennessee, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and Maryland, at an average cost of about $8 
a ton against similar pig iron made abroad either in England 
or Belgium or somewhere else at an average cost of $8 a ton or 
less. That is the one thing he is doing, and to gos up here and 
tell us that some kind of iron, which is worth $20 or 830 u ton, 
and which came in to the amount of a few thousand dollars last 
year, is-what he is thinking of, it seems to me, with all respect 
to that Senator, to be trifling with us. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr.President,I think the object of this duty 
must be well known to those who have studied the bulletins 
which have been laid upon our tables from day to day, and it is 
a wise and just object. Here isa great iron industry in the 
heart of Alabama and Tennessee, elastase together probably 
2,000,000 tons of pig iron. There is no market for that iron in 
the immediate neighborhood of those great furnaces, and they 
are compeiled to find their market East and West. So this pig 
iron goes to the Mississippi River, to Chicago, St. Louis, to my 
own city, and all the cities on the line of the Missouri River, 
furnishing the raw material for the foundrymen who use this 
class of iron throughout the South and West. They are obliged 
to find that market for it. 

But that is not sufficient, so they are obliged to transport a 
portion of their iron to New England, and it is consumed there. 
As a matter of fact, if New England is to have her pi iron at 
20 per cent then she no longer becomes a customer 0 bama. 
That I understand it to be the object of this duty, and I think 
it is a just object. 

The people in my section of the country are interested in 
another sense. ilst New England on the Atlantic Ocean has 
the advantage of low freights for English pig iron and can get 
iron from England at $1.50 a ton freight, or perhaps less at 
times, when that pig iron reaches the Mississippi River and all 
that region, it must reach it by rail at a cost of $4 or $5 a ton 
additional. 
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The effect of putting 20 per cent duty upon pig iron would be 
to destroy the iron industry of Alabama. That being destroyed, 
we would either be obliged to go to England for our pig iron or 

y the freight across the continent, or half-way across the con- 
dont, at an additional cost to us. 

Therefore it seems to me a wise provision that this protective 

rinciple should be applied to Alabama as well as to New Eng- 
d and other sections of the country, and I want such a duty 

t upon pig iron as will enable t industry to live in the 
8 so that we may have the advantage of a low-priced 
ig iron in our manufactures on the Mississippiand the Missouri 


vers. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President I wish to say only a few 
words in regard to this matter. The argument of my friend from 
California [Mr. PERKINS] led me to think that perhaps some 
mistake had been made in the duty on scrapiron and scrap steel 
which came in as pig iron; but I see on previous bills they have 
been classed as of the same value, and put together. In the Mc- 
Kinley bill, which is now the law of the land, scrap in iron is in- 
cluded with pig iron, and although at the valuation stated by 
the Senator from California it would seem to be rather a high 
rate of duty, after all I think it hardly worth while to make a 
paragraph about a matter concerning which there is so much un- 
certainty as serap iron. I suppose it would be equal to pig iron. 

Mr. QUAY. It takes the place of pig iron. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It takes the place of pig iron, and its im- 
portation is not objectionable, because certainly it is better and 
more valuable for manufacture than pig iron. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iagree with what has been said by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] just now. There does not 
seem to be any dispute about the reason why a duty of $4 a ton 
is put upon iron. The paragraph in the communication to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], which was read by the 
Senator from Rhode Island, makes it very clear: 

If the bill comes out the hands of your committee with only 20 per cent 
‘on, or in round numbers about $1.00 per ton, while we have to 


t to the eastern markets, you can readily see we might 
as well throw up the sponge first as last. Iam sure it is not your desire to 


Mr. CHANDLER. The writer of this communication did not 
mean that he wanted the Senator from Tennessee to unite in 
putting a protective duty on pig iron. He only meant that he 
wanted the Senator from Tennessee to be sure that a duty for 
revenue was put upon pig iron which would protect pig iron in 
Tennessee. e have no right to find fault with the principle 
as long as the thing is done. There is further confirmatory ev- 
idence in this very valuable bulletin as to the reasons why 84 a 
ton is put on pig iron instead of $1.60 a ton. I read from page 
49 of Bulletin No. 9, what the Lehigh Steel and Iron Company, 
of Allentown, Pa., say. They say if the duty is not increased— 
we shall have, with only ordinarily successful business conditions pre- 
vailing, the cost of American pig iron #14 to 815 per ton đelive in 
these eastern markets, and where it must compete with pig iron, 
which its producers can sell at a profit 39 to $10 per ton. And these east- 


ern markets are by far the largest and best we have in this country. Why 
this difference in cost? The answer is simple. Fully 90 per cent of the cost 


by a tariff duty, 
ormal busi- 


iron will, as in te seg be again sent to thiscountry in large quantities, i 
the $5.72 duty r: 

The Allentown company say that they speak not only in be- 
halfof their own furnaces but the furnacesof Alabama, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and New Jersey, from which iron is to be taken 
to the Eastern market. 

From page 46 of Bulletin No. 9, I also read from the reply 
of the Etowah Furnace Company of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. GRAY. The last letter was from Allentown, Pa. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The last letter which I read was from 
Pe lvania. 

Mr.GRAY. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the fact that that appears to be a demand 
from another quarter than from the Southern States for that 

! protection which he seemed to think was especially a Southern 
Industry to be protected. The bulletin the Senator from New 
Hamps has just been reading from discloses the fact that 
there are manufacturers of pig iron in other States than Ala- 
i oe who are clamorous, as such people are, for protective 
uties. 4 


Mr. HOAR. I concede to the Senator from Delaware that 
there are several instances in the bill where some Northern 
manufacturer has got alittle protection. He happened to have 
Southern brethren engaged in the same business. I donotthink 
the committee would go so far as to kill ten Southern manufac- 


May 22, 
tories for the sake of killing off one Northern. I do not think 
it would go to that extent. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Pennsylvania company were making 
an argument in behalf of tecting not only their own indus- 
try but all the Southern ustries. 

Mr. GRAY. That is What I was struck with. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Just as I was making an argument in favor 
of protecting the productsof iron, although there is not a pound 
of iron made in the State of New Frum pakia: I am only show- 
ing how admirably and properly these Southern industries are 
being protected by $4 a ton duty. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will pardon me for the interrup- 
tion, it was only to make the point that this duty is not a sec- 
tional one, as seemed to be the suggestion by the Senator from 
Massachusetts and some other Senators who have spoken in re- 
gard to this schedule, I do not like any of the rates proposed, 
but from the point of view of the protected iron people it seems 
to be anything but a sectional demand. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is an admirable duty; we all agree 
about it; but the iron workers of Pennsylvania and of Alabama 
alike should be protected. I am only showing how absolutely 
impossible it was for members of the committee on the other 
side of the Chamber to let this duty remain as the other House 
proposed it, at$1.60a ton, when$4 a ton was nece: to protect 
the industry. Is ita discreditable motive that Southern Sena- 
iors should desire to protect their own industries, I ask the Sen- 
ator from Delaware? Is there anything discreditable in South- 
an 3 desiring to protect the iron industries of the 


The Senator, of course, will say no,“ and I am only going on 
to show that if is to be well protected. I now read, from page 
46, what the Florence Iron Company, of Florence, Ala., say: 


The whole truth is this: If the Wilson bill becomes a law, and by getting 
free ore and coal the can make iron for 82 per ton less than present 
prices. no Southern furnaces can run, because we have to go into that terri- 
tory fora market. Free ore and coal will kill Southern operators. 


Therefore it is, I su , thatthe Wilson bill has been taken 
up and the duty of $1.60 per ton upon pig iron has been changed 
to $4 a ton, and the free coal and free iron ore of the Wilson bill 
have been changed into duties of 40 cents a ton, all from patri- 
otic motives, I insist, but all at.a sacrifice of the principles of 
the Democratic platform of 1892, all entirely consistent, how- 
ever, with the platform laid down by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. LINDSAY] in his admirable speech the other day in 
which he said it was a doctrine of the Democratic party that 
in collecting duties for revenue sufficient protection should be 
afforded to American industry. The Senator from Kentucky is 
getting upon common ground that we are all going to occupy 
after this bill either s or is defeated, and it is no matter 
whether we call it a duty for revenue or whether we call it a 
duty for protection, no matter by what name it is called, the 
industries are going to be protected—the industries of Kentuc 
and Delaware and Missouri and Alabama and Pennsylvania an 
New Hampshire alike. 

I do not think, Mr. President, that this discussion is wholl 
profitless, and I think that we are working gradually in the al 
rection of taking this at economic question out of politics. 
But the Senator from laware temp me to digress, for my 
immediate purpose was to state why, after this communication 
to the Senator from Tennessee showed how absolutely necessary 
it was that there should be protection for the iron manufacturers 
of Tennessee, this duty was put up from $1.60 to $4a ton. Inow 
read from the return of the Spathite Iron Company, of Flor- 
ence, Ala. I read from page 75: 


It costs to produce a ton of iron in Alabama and Tennessee, for material, 
labor, and wear and tear, and interest account, say, from $8 to $8.50 per to: 
o to the adyan of location. At this writing Middlesboro an: 
are Wo! f. O. b. at shipping point, 38s. per ton. This iron is 
similar to and supplies the same wants as bama and Tennessee irons at 
a cost of 88.64 per ton on board ship, and from 50 to 75 cents per ton freight. 
We have it at our docks, iron and freight, at a cost of from i 15 to $9.40 per 
ton. iron costs, f. o. b. cars at furnaces, about 81 per ton less than for- 
iron at our sea Our freight to Eastern r 84.11 13 
oad and water lines, making minimum cost 812.11 per ton at Eastern 
ports. This is a fixed cost which we can not escape. 


I ask the Senator from Rhode Island to look at the table on 
page 75 of Bulletin No. 9,and observe whether those figures 
are correct: 


Taking the minimum cost of foreign iron, a 22} cent ad valorem du 
would put it on our Eastern markets at $11.18 pee ton, or about 81 per — 
less than our iron can reach same markets. 


Mr. President, the object of this duty is entirely clear if those 
figures are correct. The object of this duty is to give the pro- 
ducer of iron in Alabama, and in the other thern States, the 
New England market for pig iron. That is the length and 
breadth of it in all directions, and it is entirely right. Those 
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furnaces can produce iron cheaper than it can be produced an 
avhere else in the wor 


Id, and they ought to sell in New engine: 
We ought not to be allowed to bring in on shipboard from Eng- 
land foreign iron if it can be stopped by a reasonable amount of 
protection, such as the constituents of the Senator from Tennes- 
see demand of him and such as he has been able to give them 
by only filing this paper with thecommittee. He disclaims hav- 
ing doneany thing else. Itis all right and in accordance with 
correct principles of legislation. 

I turn also to ə 89, the Woodward Iron Company, of Wood- 
ward, Ala., and I hope the Serator from Alabama . PUGH] 
who is listening to me will comprehend these figures and see 
how admirably this bill, the details of which he has not had any 
hand in fr g, has been constructed, so as to protect the in- 
dustries of his own State and secure his vote upon it, if he ever 
had any hesitancy as to whether he ought to vote for it or not, 

Mr. HIGGINS. If the Senator from New Hampshire will 
allow me, I will call his attentiou to a letter on page 46 of Bul- 
letin 9, from the Florence Cotton and Iron Company, of Flor- 
ence, Ala., in support of the proposition which he advanced 
only a moment ago, which is to the effect that the Southern 
manufacturers of iron need the New England market. This 
writer from Florence, Ala., said: 

The whole truth is this: If the Wilson bill becomes a law, and by 
free ore and 
prices, no Southern furnaces cau run, because we haye to go into 
ritory for a market. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I read that, ifthe Senator pleases. But 
if the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. PuGuH] will give me 
his attention, I now have the statement of the Woodward Iron 
Company, of Woodward, Ala. They were established in 1883. 
They have a capital invested of a million and a half dollars. 
They had turned out from 23,000 to 60,000 tons of pig ironayear. 
They began in 1833-84 with 23,000 tons and in 1892.9 they turned 
out 60,747 tons of the value of $547,448. I submit to the Senator 
from Alabama that was a good bit of money to be received in 
Woodward, Ala., and to be out there to the workmen of 
that State, Let us see what is the necessity to keep the Wood- 
ward pig iron furnace running. It is very clearly stated: 

Owing to our isolated position we must seek markets at a great distance 
from meee; The lowest rate of freight to the East, say New York, is $4.10 
per ton. 

Again I ask the Senator from Rhode Island to look at the bul- 
letin, as I read it, and see if there can be any mistake in the 
figures. 

ar. ALDRICH. F'rom what page does the Senator read? 

Mr. CHANDLER. From page 89: 

The lowest rate of freight to the Hast, say New York, is H per ton; Bos- 
ton, $4.66; Baltimore, $3.86. Our product is brought into competition with 
— ge and Scotch irons, and more or less iron comes in as ship ballast on 
which a freight rate as low as 1s. is secured. The general freight rate is 
about 7s. per ton and it can be readily seen that we are placed at a great dis- 
advantage in marketing our product in the East, where 50 per cent of our 
product issent. The rates of freight to the North from this section will 
always be high, owing to the distance and the amountof handling necessary. 
It seems to us that a specific duty of #8 to 84 per ton at least ought to be 

laced on the foreign product sd ay mei our producers from compe’ with 

low rates of labor prevailing in England and onthe continent of Europe. 
It ought to be a spe duty by all means to prevent under valuation. 

There is the whole case. There is thg appeal of the Wood- 
ward Company, and that appeal has been responded to by the 
Senate committee, because when the bill came over here with 
rates opon imported iron that would have closed this great fur- 
nace, the Senate committee took good care thatit should be 

rotected. Mr. President, it stood in great need of protection 

cause this very large and apparently successful establishment 
has not been able to run the whole of this last year. 

The entire plant was shut down from July 1 to October 7. Shut down be- 
cause of the panic and for the reason that we could not market our product. 

This is all mostadmirable. This is all the healthy working of 

ood government. Here isa great industry which, under the 
Pepublican policy of protection, has grown up in Woodward, 
Ala. When the theorists of this country, who havea notion that 
by free trade somehow or other, sometime in the future, the in- 
dustries of the country and the wages of labor may be saved, se- 
cured the ꝓ e through the House of Representatives of this 
Wilson bill, which reduced the duty upon pig iron from $6 a ton 
to $1.60 a ton, they come to the Senate of the United States and 
the Senate of the United States hears their appeal, and responds 
to it, and is putt a duty 9 757 this product of Alabama that 
protects Alabama in its rights to the American market, and 


getting 
coal the East can make iron for 82 per ton less than raens 
at ter- 


compels the iron workers of New England to purchase the Ala- 
bama product instead of purchasing the Scotch and the English 


iron. 

Mr. HOAR. It is all robbery. 

Mr. CHANDLER., Mr. President, I sayit is all right. Isay 
that the Senator from Massachusetts, if I understood him just 


now distinetly, is mistaken when he says that this is all robbery ` 


and plunder, and the picking of pockets. I think I heard 
the Senator from Massachusetts say something of that kind. 
It is all wrong to use that kind of language in a discussion 
of these economic questions, and therefore I do not use any 
such expression. I say itis all right. It is a national policy. 
It is a healthy policy. It is a protective policy. When we have 
this duty upon the iron of Alabama, and we come to want no 
more duty, but quite us just a duty apon the many miscellaneous 
products of New England, I want to know whether we shall re- 
ceive the votes in this Chamber of the two Senators from the 
highly protected State of Alabama? ` 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas to paragraph 110. 1 

r. HOAR, I call for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. TELLER. Let the amendment be stated again. 
oe VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 


The SECRETARY. In line 5, paragraph 110, insert after 
“spiegeleisen ” the words “ferro-manganese;” in line 4 strike 
out {the committee amendment [twenty] 224 per cent ad valo- 
rem;“ in line 8, strike out“ 10 per cent ad valorem” and insert 
‘*$4 per ton;” and in line II, strike out ‘* ferro-manganese 10 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the paragraph be read as it would 
stand if amended as proposed. 

Mr. TELLER. 1 understand this is an increase of duty over 
the House duty and it is a change from an ad valorem to a spe- 
cific. Iam ready to vote for it. 

5 VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the para- 
graph. 

The Secretary read paragraph 110, as proposed to be amended, 
as follows: 

110. Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, ferro-manganese, ferro-sili- 
con, wrought and cast scrap iron, and scrap steel, $4 per ton; but not 
shall bedeemed scrap iron or scrap steel except waste or refuse iron or 
fit only to be remanufactured. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL]. If he were present I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PAL (when his name was called). I am 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH], and with- 
hold my vote, 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. RoAcH]. If he were 
present I should vote yea.” 5 8 

Mr. DANIEL. I beg to suggest to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that heallow the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. ROACH] 
to stand paired with the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], 
with whom I am paired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Very well. Then I will vote. 
Mr. VEST (when his name was called). 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. Iam paired with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY]. If he were present I should vote 


ace ea.” 
Mr. GORDON. Iam paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
WILSON]. ? 
Mr. ALLISON, If my colleague [Mr. WILSON] were present 
he would vote *‘ yea.” 
Mr. GORDON. I beg therefore to vote. I vote yea.“ 
Mr. BRICE. Iam paired with the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. WoLcorT]. 3 


I vote “ yea.” 
I am paired with the 


Mr. CAFFERY. Iam paired with the Senator from Montana 


[Mr. POWER]. 
.Mr. DUBOIS. Has the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH) voted. S 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. l 
Mr. DUBOIS. Iwill transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 


tor from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] to the Senator from North 


Dakota Bur. HANSBROUGH], which will permit the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. PALMER] and myself to vote. I vote yea.“ 
Mr. PALMER. I vote ‘‘nay.” 
Mr. BATE. I desire to know if the Senator from Vermont 
r. MORRILL] is recorded as voting. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 


vised. 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the affirmative). AsIam 
paired with that Senator I withdraw my vote. I have already 
vo . ore 


red with 


r 
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The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 4; as follows: 


YEAS—55. 

Aldrich, Dubois, Irby, Pettigrew, 
Allison, Faulkner, Jarvis, Platt, $ 
Blackburn, Fryo, Jones, Ark. tor, 

Gallinger, Kyle. ‘h, 
Butler, George, Lindsay, may, 
Call, Gibson, McMillan, nsom, 
Camden, Gordon, Manderson, Sherman, 
Camero! Gorman, Martin, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon ‘Teller, 
Cockre Harris, Morgan, rpie, 
Coke, Hawley, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Daniel, Higgins, Pasco, Walsh, 
Davis, Hour, Patton, White. 
Dolph, Hunton, Perkins, 

NAYS—4. 
Allen, Mills, Palmer, Peffer, 
NOT VOTING—2%. 

Bate, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Berry, Hansbrough, Morrill, , 
Brice, Hill, Power, Washburn, 
Caffery, Jones, Ney. Roach, wW n, 
Carey, Lodge, Smith, Wolcott 
Cullom, McLaurin, Squire, 
Dixon, McPherson, Stewart, 


the amendment was agreed to. 
he VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. ‘ 

The Secretary read paragraph 111, as follows: 

111. All iron in rice e loops, or other forms more advanced than 
pig iron, and less finished than iron in bars, 22} per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported to amend the paragraph 
by striking out in line 14, before per cent,“ the words “ twenty- 
two and one-half” and inserting “ twenty-five.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move tostrike out that paragraph 
and insert what I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 111 and insert: 

111. Round iron, in coils or rods, less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inch in 
diameter. and bars or shapes of rolled iron, not especially provided for in 
this act, eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound: Provided, That all iron in slabs, 
blooms, loops, or other forms, less finished than iron in bars, and more ad- 
vanced than pig iron, except castings, shall be subject to a duty of five- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound: Provided further, That all iron bars, blooms, 
billets, or sizes or shapes of any kind. in the manufacture of which clear 
coal is used as fuel, shall be subject to a duty of not less than $12 per ton. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is in lieu of paragraph 111. 
I understand the clerks to read subject to a duty of not less 
than $12 per ton.” I propose to change it so as to read subject 
to a duty of $12 per ton.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be so modi- 
fied. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Has this amendment been printed? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No, sir; it is an amendment that I 
propose as a substitute for the paragraph in the printed bill. 

r. SHERMAN. Ithink—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The amendment, I will state to the 
Senator from Ohio, follows the classification of the McKinley 
act. Where that act provides for a tax of 1.1 cents a pound, it 
pro eight-tenths; where in the present law the tax is eight- 
tenths of a cent it makes it five-tenths, and the tax on charcoal 
iron is $12 instead of $22 per ton. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My impression is that it would be safer 
that the amendment should printed and be taken up in the 
morning. The Senator meee pass over it informally and pro- 
ceed with the next item. It is so complicated it is impossible 
to understand it by merely hearing the amendment read. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I will withdraw the amendment 
and let the Senate vote on the proposition as it stands. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. 

Mr. GRAY. That is right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. QUAY. Itrustthe Senator from Arkansas will not with- 
“Shean! the amendment, and that the Senator from Ohio willallow 

t to pass. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ihave no objection if Senators are satis- 
fied with it, but I do not quite comprehend it. I did not feel 
ready to vote on it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Has the Senator from Arkansas 
withdrawn his amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I withdraw the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 


3 to raph 111. 
Pho ICE PRES DENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. QUAY. I renew the amendment offered by the Senator 
4rom Arkansas. 


There is a committee amendment 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will be stated. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I will withdraw my objection to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 
Mr. GRAY. The amendment has been withdrawn. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will be stated. 
The SECRETARY, Strike out paragraph 111 and insert: 


111. Round fron, in coils or rods, less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inchin 
diameter, and bars or shapes of rolled iron, not ially provided for inthis 
act, eight-tenths ot i cent per pound: Provided, Thatallironinslabs, blooms 
loops, or other forms, less finished than iron in bars, and more advan 
than pig iron, except castings, shall be subject to a duty of five-tenths of 1 
cent per pound: Provided further, That alliron bars, blooms, billets, or sizes 
or shapes of any kind, in the manufacture of which charcoal is used as fuel, 
shall be subject to a duty of not less than $12 per ton. 


Mr. ALLISON. These words“ not less than” were stricken 


out. 
The SECRETARY. So as to read: 


Subject to a duty of $12 per ton. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the changes in front are so sud- 
den here that Senators may be excused for being in a mystified 
condition. We had been in the habit of studying this pr bees 
and plenty of inconsistencies were found in it, plenty of remark- 
able propositions and changes; but to-day we are treated to an 
entirely new manner of procedure. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas, in charge of the details of this part of the bill, submits a com- 
plicated proposition which is brand new, which nobody could 
understand, and upon the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who stands as the representative of com- 
8 protection, that he did not understand it, and nobody un- 

erstood, and it had better go over and be printed, the Senator 
from Arkansas withdraws the amendment, abandons the ground, 
and declares that he is ready for a vote to be taken upon the 
proposition that we have been studying and is in the bill. As 
the Senate was drawing a long breath of relief at finding that 
we really were face to face with something that we had been ex- 
amining, the Senator from Pennsylvania, who is arrayed in ever. 
way against the committee and who made a most eloquent an 
extended speech in opposition to the action of the committee, 
seems to have abandoned all the ground, and now, I understand 
proposes the same amendment the Senator from Arkansas had 
proposed and had abandoned. 

r. QUAY. I have abandoned nothing. I adhere to every 

word I said in my speech. 

Mr. HALE. No; I have not said the Senator had abandoned 
it. The Senator has taken up the abandoned proposition of the 
other side. 

Mr. QUAY. Ihave not taken up the abandoned proposition. 

Mr. HALE. I do not mean that they are abandoned in the 
sense of being wholly wicked and infamous, but it is a rejected 
proposition. 

Mr. QUAY. I accept from the committee whatever I think 
fair and proper. If the Senator will read the remarks I made 
upon the first day I took the floor here he will find I said then 
and there that I was ready to accept a bill that would retain to 
a large extent the rate of duties of the McKinley bill if it were 
offered with a guaranty of stability. 

Mr. HALE. I was coming to that. I listened with great at. 
tention to every word that the Senator spoke. 

Mr. QUAY. Iam not proposing now to vote forthe bill in its 
enormity, but when, in a distinguishing feature anywhere it is 
relieved, I do not object to it. 

Mr. HALE. I supposed the Senator had renewed the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas—— 

Mr. QUAY. Thisisa ery baat ee feature of the bill. 

Mr. HALE. I supposed the Senator had renewed the amend- 
ment upon the proposition which I was going to refer to, that 
the Senator from Arkansas in first submitting it before aban- 
doning it stated that it followed the ciassification of the McKin- 
ley act, which for a moment he seems to consider as a pretty 
fair measure—ar act which had been in obscure quarters de- 
nounced and had been the subject of very unjust animadversion 
and of considerable prejudice, but which at last, out of the mist 
of prejudice and of wrong feeling and sentiment, had emerged 
as his guide. 

I was prepared to vote for that amendment, as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is: but when the Senator abandoned it on the sug- 
gestion, not from the other side, but from this side, it did mys- 
tify me that the Senator from Pennsylvania should renew the 
amendment of the committee after the Senator from Ohio had 
desired that it should go over and be printed. 

Truly, Mr. President, I do not for one know how to yote on 
this proposition. I should feel likely to vote more in accordance 
with the general sentiments-and principles I believe in if the 
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amendment could go over and we could have a night to study it 
and see which side it represents. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator will permit me, I 
should like to state frankly just the fact about it. 

Upon the suggestion of a number of Senators here, and cer- 
tain reasons they gavein regard to paragraphs 111 and 112, upon 
which there were ad valorem rates pro , the difficulty of 
classification, etc., inlevying the tax, and insisting that a specific 
rate of taxation lower than the proposed ad valorem rate would 
be better and fairer to the trade than the proposed rate, the com- 
mittee on consultation agreed to make the change that I pro- 
posed, and which vas read at the desk. We then took the classi- 
fication in the McKiniey act, adopting its language and reduc- 
ing its rate, not indorsing the rate of taxation, but taking the 
celassitication as stated in the McKinley act, and reducing the tax 
as I suggested, where it was 1.1 cents to eight-tenths, where it 
was eighth-tenths to five-tenths, and where it was $22 a ton on 
charcoal iron, to $12 a ton. 

When the objection was made on the other side I confess that 
I felt a little apprehensive from the criticism and faultfinding 
which had been going on during the most of the day, finding 
fault with our efforts to make the rates as fair and reasonable 
and just as we knew how, that it would be subjected to the same 
criticism that had been made all along, and I thought if we had 
to have the kind of criticism we have been receiving we would 
abandon the effort, and take the ad valorem tax and stand by it. 
I, however, believe that the pro d amendment is better t. 
the paragraph as it stands in the bill, and with the consent of 
the members of the committee Iam willing for it to stand yet 
as the proposition of the committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I must confess I was somewhat surprised 
at the curt manner in which the Senator from Arkansas treated 
my proposition. It was made in the kindest way possible: I 
have not sought—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I wish to state to the Senator from 
Ohio that I had no such feeling toward him. If I appeared to 
ps rude or curt in any way toward him I wish to withdraw all 
that. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Allright. But I did think the proposition I 
made was reasonable. I tried to follow the reading of the amend- 
ment and I saw there was a complication about it that I could 
not at once understand. I thought therefore it was very proper 
under the circumstances, as is our custom at the suggestion of 
anyone, that it might be laid on the table and printed so that 
we could read it. With the explanation that has been made I 
should certainly have voted for the amendment with the great- 
est pleasure, but I at least had not the same information that 
some other members on this side had. My friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. QUAY] seems to have had a copy of it. He had read 
it and was satisfied with it, and I probably would have been sat- 
isfied with it with the explanation that has now been made b 
the Senator from Arkansas. But my request was not . 
I can assure the Senator from Arkansas it has been adopted a 
thousand times on the passage of tariff bilis. When any item 
came up that seemed to be doubtful, or there seemed to be a 
question about it, and any Senator desired an opportunity to 
read it and carefully study it, the time was always given, it was 
passed by and taken up again pro forma the next day. I haye 
no objection now that the explanation has been made to have ac- 
tion upon the amendment, because I think I understand it, hay- 
ing the McKinley act before me. 

Mr. HALE, I gather from what has been said by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas and the assent given by the Senator from 
Ohio, that this is another step in the evolution which we are 
witnessing every day of theabandonment of the principle of free 
trade or tariff for revenue reform, and a march in the direction 
oi protection, without being in any degree ample protection in 
itself. As an evidence of what is going on in Chamber and 
as touching upon the historic philosophy with which the future 
will look upon this whole subject, I am willing to accept the 
amendment. 

The proceedings now being witnessed in the Senate, I am 
glad to say, render it absolutely impossible in the hereafter that 
any party can be committed to the doctrine of free trade. The 
country and the world ought to take profound satisfaction in the 
fact that out of this controversy there has come the abandon- 
ment of every principle and every badge of free trade. Wecan 
not expect our Democratic brethren in leaving their old land- 
marks, in casting aside and trampling under foot the doctrine 
which they have believed in, to come wholly to our ground. 
That is not their fashion. That is not the way in which they 
are in the habit of taking up our doctrines and our principles 
and our propositions. But it is a great step. 

I agron with the Senator from Ohio that these rates are not 
sufficient. While, as the Senator from Arkansas says, following 
the basis laid down in the McKinley act it does not follow it in 


amount and in treatment; and yet the principle being granted 
as it has been in almost every proposition in this bill, we ought 
to be glad to accept it. 

Ido not envy any free-trade Democrat for the performances of 
this tariff bill and the abandonment of every ground upon which 
free trade or its essentials or its concomitants have teen pre- 
sented to the American ple. After the abandonment of 
every one of these propositions, I do not envy the Democratic 
free trader or the tariff for reyenue reformer hereafter in any 
bill presented $ 

Mr. HOAR. Onfree raw materials. - 

Mr. HALE. That is one of the essentials. In a bill either 
presented by that party,or criticised when presented by this 
party, I say I do not envy the task that is before him. If he can 
reconcile his beliefs with the constant, iterated, and reiterated 
abandonment of every one of them, then he is a brighter man 
and fuller of resources than anybody I have met. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I wish I could agree with the 
Senator from Maine that the Democratic party had abandoned 
free trade, but I must protest that I do not, so far as I am con- 
cerned, feel like making that admission. There is nothing in 
this transaction that, in my judgment, indicates that the Dem- 
ocratic party has changed itsviews upon the tariff question, and 
as I have believed heretofore that their success in this country 
threatened the industries of the country, I shall believe their 
continued success still threatens the industries of the country. 

They kaye told us with the utmost frankness why they agree 
upon this bill. They simply admit that they have differences 
of opinion in their own party to such an extent that they can 
not carry out their platform. They assert that whenever they 
are in a condition to carry it out they will do it. I donot 
agree, therefore, with the Senator from Maine that the Demo- 
cratic party has abandoned free trade, or that Democratic Sen- 
ators have adopted our views upon the subject. I insist that 
the gap between the Democratic party and ours upon this ques- 
tion is as wide to-day as it has been at any time, and the people 
of the United States ought not to be lured into security in sup- 
posing that all potios parties have adopted the same view. 

If protection is a doctrine worthy of support and defense, the 
people of the United States ought to understand that it is still 
threatened by the success of the Democratic pariy: If, on the 
other hand, free trade is dear to the people of the United States 
they ought to know that if they get free trade they will get it 
through the Democratic party and not through our pariy: 

Mr. President, I do not desire to make any criticism upon 
what is done on this floor; but it does seem to me that at this time 
to spend two days here in the discussion of questions upon 
which, when we vote, weall vote together, is rather remarkable 
at least. We spent yesterday in the discussion of the question 
whether we would have a duty of 40 cents a ton on ironore,and 
we all voted we would. We have spent this day upon the ques- 
tion whether we would increase the duty on pig iron the com- 
mittee have recommended and the duties that the other House 
proposed from a mere nominal duty to $4 a ton, and we all voted 
that we would accept the increase. 

I know it is very tempting on this side of the Chamber to 
show the inconsistency of the Democratic party. We have been 
doing that for forty years or ever since the party existed, or 
we have had an opposition to it known as the Republican party. 
We have kept them down, sometimes by showing their incon: 
sistency, but they bob up every little while and get into place 
and power notwithstanding their inconsistency. I do not think 
thatthe people are concerned about the question whether or not 
the Democratic party is consistent. I think what our people are 
concerned about is, what kind of a tariff billare you going to 
get? I think we who believe that protection is essential and 
necessary to the preservation of the industries of this country 
and the maintenance of the wages of American labor had bet- 
ter address ourselves to getting as good a bill as we can. 

I do not believe it is profitable to us to taunt the Democrats 
with their inconsistency every time they comea little nearer to 
what we think isa correct bill. Iam ready to join them when- 
ever they make a proposition that looks toward making a better 
bill than this bill now is. I do not think the question whether the 
Democratic party is consistent or inconsistent is to be consid- 
ered. The Democrats have told us why they are inconsistent, 
if they are inconsistent, and it is an absolute and perfect defense 
from their standpoint. They have a right to say, This is the 
best bill we could get.” 

When we, in this Chamber, came to vote upon the McKinley 
bill, which I myself never believed was the height of all wisdom 
and the sum of allexcellencies, I voted for it with reluctance, be- 
cause there were things in it thatI wantedin. Imyselfknow very 


well that the committee were told If you do not put in certain 


things you can not pass.the bill.” I know very well that there 
was a provision put in the bill or maintained in the bill in the 


_ tained, then #4 is enough. 
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other House without which the bill would never have gotten 
the sanction of this body; and the committee were told before 
the vote was taken in the other House, ‘‘Keep in a certain pro- 
vision of the bill or the bill shall be defeated in the Senate,” 
and there were Senators here ready to do it. 

Mr. President, you can not make a tariff bill without some in- 
consistencies init. The people who represent one section of 
the country, having interests which they want to protect, will 
insist upon their being protected, and I notice that a Democrat 
who has an interest in his section of the 5 prety apt 
to look after it to some extent as well as a Republican. I had 
some things in the McKinley bill that I wanted. I have nothing 
in the pending bill that amounts to anything. So far as the in- 
terests of my people are concerned they are 1 ; ajan h- 
tered by the bill. There is but one article in it that I have felt 
any interest in, and that is lead. 

ree wool means the destruction of the sheep industry in Col- 
orado, as it means the destruction of the industry in other West- 
ern and Northwestern States, but I realize that the Democratic 
party have determined to put the bill through in some shape, 
and I am willing to join them in putting it in better shape if 
it is possible. henever they make an intimation that they 
will put in a provision that is better than $1.60 a ton on pig 
iron I am ready to join them in making it $4, which, in m 
judgment, is a fair and equitable duty, considering the condi- 
tion of the world and prices, and practically is as good to the 

-iron produceras the McKinley act was, considering the high 

ces that prevailed then and the low prices that prevail now. 

„ as the Senator from Rhode Island says, prices are to be main- 
If prices are not to be maintained, 
then it may be that we ought to get nearer the McKinley law. 

Now, the last amendment which we are about to vote upon is 
of infinitely more value to the ah ore who make iron, and to the 
industry in this country, than is the proposition that came here 
before the amendment was proposed. This, as it is here, an ad 
valorem duty, is open to fraud of the grossest kind. There is 
no end to the frauds that can be committed underan ad valorem 
upon iron and that class of articles. Take a manufacturer who 
lives away from the coast. He sells to an importer in New York 
a curload of iron, and sells it to him at so much per 100 pounds 
delivered. Do you suppose in one case out of ten the invoice 
shows that? He reserves the right to add certain charges for 
freight and other things that he puts in, and then he deducts all 
those things from the sum total; but where he has had $100, it is 
usual to find $60 in fact. 

The improvement 3 by the amendment is so great 
that I do not wonder that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
QUAY], who knows the value of it, has renewed it, not that it is 

Qing to cost the American consumer a cent more, but it is go- 
to put more money in the Treasury and is going to give the 
American consumer a better opportunity to preserve the market. 
For that reason we ought to accept it, and do it promptly. I 
know it may be embarrassing, as the Senator says, for those of 
us who have been studying the schedules, to find a new sched- 
ule, but the American people are not studying these schedules. 
What they are interested in is the general principle, Is the bill to 
come up nearenough to a protective bill to protect American in- 
dustries, or are American industries to be prostrated by the bill? 

Mr. President, in many things, in my judgment, the bill is 
ample for the protection of American industries and gives as 
much protection as ought to be given. I believe that the de- 
mands of this Government for revenue are so great that a bill, 
the duties in which are levied for revenue only, if wisely laid, 
will upon four-fifths of all the articles that it touches give to the 
Amer people ample protection against foreign cheap labor. 
But I do not think the pending bill is so wisely drawn that it 
does that in the sense that it ought to. Yet Iam bound to say 
that itis a better bill than I ever believed would come to us 
from the Democratic party after its declarations at Chicago. It 
is a better bill than we on this side of the Chamber hoped to 
get, and I am glad to get it with all the inconsistencies thrown in. 

. we will get down to the questions that divide us; that 
we discuss those questions upon which we differ in opinion 
with Senators on the other side of the Chamber. When they 
oesi a proposition here that we think is not high enough, 

n we ought to examine it and debate it; but if we are going 
to vote foritand we admit thatitisall right, weshould not debate 
it needlessly. I believe it can be demonstrated that 40 cents a 
ton on iron ore is the equivalent of 75 cents a ton when the Mc- 
Kinley bill was passed, and $4 a ton on pig iron now is theequiva- 
lent for all practical and beneficial purposes of $6.72 when given 
by the McKinley act. 

can not we address ourselves to this question like prac- 
tical business men, and let politics alone long enough to get a 
bill that the American people will believe is not intended tode- 


Stroy-their industries, and that will give to the prostrated in- 


dustries of this country courage and hope enough that they may 
n the now closed factories and mills, and do it in time before 
eir plants are rusted out and their labor is scattered every- 
where, where it can not again be aggregated and congregated 
and put in practical operation? 

Every day that a factory is closed there is destruction going 
on three or four times as rapidly as when it is in operation. 
The force becomes demoralized. If the bill is to bring any con- 
fidence, that certainty, as I said the other day, should be made 
known as early as possible; because whether itis right or wrong, 
when the manufacturers know what they have to deal with, 
er will start up these enterprises and ah it. It may be it 
will be with reduced labor; it may be the bill will cut down the 
wages of American labor, and it may compel them to go upona 
lower piana than they have heretofore occupied; but if it is to 
come, it is better that tioy should get$1 a day than to get noth- 
ing; itis better that they should haveapoor roofover their heads 
and r meals upon their tables than that they should have 
no at all, which is the condition of millions of people in 
this country to-day. 

There is every reason in the world why the bill should be 
brought toas y close, not without debate, not without dis- 
cussion, but without needless discussion, without futile discus- 
sion, without recriminations on one side or the other of the con- 
sistencies in the conduct of the Democrats now or of our party 
in 1883 or 1890 when our bills were passed. 

Let us address ourselves to this duty like men who are charged 
with a duty upon the result of which the interest of 70,000,000 
people are depending, and if when we get through the bill is 
not what we want, let us attack it; let us go to the people and 
submit to that great forum, where justice and right will ulti- 
mately prevail, the question whether the party that has d 
the bill is entitled to their confidence in the future or whether 
they will return their confidence to the party that carried this 
country through the great war and through the greatest indus- 
trial crisis, frequently wrong, frequently derelict, but always 
professedly at least in the interest of the great mass of the 
. the men who blister their hands and who eat 
their bread in the sweat of their brow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


Quay]. - 

Mr. GRAY. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If there 
had been no irregularity, for I may call it such, in the presenta- 
tion of this amendment by the committee, I should feel free to 
vote, but under the circumstances I withhold my vote. If the 
Senator from New Jersey were present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called), I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DONN 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was ed). I 
am paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY]. I feel 
sure that he would vote in the affirmative on this question, and 
therefore I wilt vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called) Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Roach]. If he were 
present I should vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, GRAY (after having voted in the negative). Iam paired 
with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM]. I voted 
inadvertently. Itherefore withdraw my vote. If the Senator 
from Illinois were present I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. GORDON. I inquire of the senior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON] how his colleague [Mr. WILSON] would vote on 
this question? 

Mr.ALLISON. If my colleague were here he would vote yea.” 

Mr. GORDON. Then [Iwill vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. DOLPH. I announce the of my cea [Mr. 
MITCHELL of Oregon] with the senior Senator from Wisconsin 


[Mr. Vitas]. If my colleague were present he would vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 9; as follows: 

YEAS—i6. 
Allison Delph, oo Pugh, : 
Bate, Dubois, Jones, Ark. Quay, 
Blanchard. Faulkner, Lod: Sherman, 
Brice, e, MeMilian, Shou 
Butler, Galitnger, Manderson, Smi 
Caffery, George, Martin, uire, 
Coll. Gibson, Mitchell, Wis. er, 
or! 
Samaros Garma, ee, ee 
Coke, „ Hawley, Pls tt, 
wiey, 
Hoar, Power, 
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NAYS-9. 
Allen. Jarvis, Lindsay, Pasco, 
Bery. Kyle, Mills, Peffer, 
NOT VOTING—21. 
Carey, Hill, Perkins, Washburn, 
Ganom, Jones, Ney. Pettigrew, Wilson, 
Dixon, McLaurin, Ransom, Wolcott. 
1 Fe een See 
ell, on 
cone Palmer, gi Vilas, 
So the amendment was agreed to. : 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be con- 
tinued. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

112. Bar iron, rolled or hammered, round iron, in coils or rods, and bars or 
shapes of rolled iron, 25per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment to para- 
graph 112, line 18, before the words “‘ per centum,” tostrike out 

‘twenty-five ” and insert “twenty-eight.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to strike out paragraph 112 
and insert what I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas will be stated. > 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 112 and insert in lieu 
thereof: 5 

112. Bar iron, rolled or hammered, comprising flats not less than 1 inch 
wide nor less than three-eighths of 1 inch thick, six-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound; round iron not less than three-fourths of 1 inch in diameter, and 
square iron not less than three-fourths of 1 inch square, six-tenths of 1 cent 
Bricks round iron loss than three fourths of 1 inch and not lees than seven: 
sixteenths of 1 inch in diameter; and square iron less than three-fourths of 
1inch square, six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The amendment I offer is a change 
of paragraph 112, which is in the following language: 

Bar iron, rolled or hammered, round iron in coils or rods, and bars or 
shapes of rolled iron, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment adopts the classification of the McKinley law. 
It is written in the same language in which the McKinley act 
is written, the English language. It uses the same words used 
in the McKinley act for the same descriptions of iron. The rates 
are reduced from eight-tenths of a cent to six-tenths of a cent 
per pound in the first part of the paragraph, from nine-tenths of 
a cent to six-tenths of a centin the secon pare of the paragraph, 
and from 1 cent to six-tenths of a cent in the third part. Itis a 
material reduction of the existing law and is something lower 
than the rate of taxation proposed by the committee in the for- 

‘mer amendment., 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Arkansas allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Isthis acommittee amendment, or is it other- 
wise? Iam a little confused upon that point. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The amendment is agreed to by a 
majority of the committee, but it has not been referred to the 
committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Having been offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. QuAY] I was in doubt about the status of the 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It was not offered by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ibegpardon. Then the Senator from Penn- 
sylyania furnished a copy of the amendment to the clerks. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the ad valorem that the amendment 
proposes? There is some reduction. Tunderstand the amend- 
ment provides for specific duties, but what does the ad valorem 
amount to on the ordinary manufacture of the various articles? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The proposed rate is 28 per cent. 

~ In paragraph 112 the ad valorem rate would be 27 per cent in 
the first section of the oy. aed in the second 10, and in the 
third 31 per cent, as FRE 28 per cent. 

Mr. LE. I will ask the Senator whether he believes this 
form and description which was adopted by what was known as 
the McKinley act is a better form or description than the one 
contained in the original Wilson bill? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is not. It is simply a little 
fuller, and describes certain forms in a different way for the 
purpose of being taxed. The 3 would be just as good, 
and there would be no difference in the value of the descriptions, 
if an ad valorem rate applicable to all classes was adopted; but 
as a specific rate is adopted, describing different classes of iron, 
it is necessary to use different language in each case to describe 
the classes of iron to be taxed. 

Mr. HALE. But as to the question of specific or ad valorem, 
the description selecting out the different kinds instead of put- 
ting them all together, the Senator thinks it is better to apply 

-an ad valorem duty? 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not think it any better. 


Mr. HALE, Because, under the original proposition and 
under the committee amendment, all this class of iron was put 
under one rate; it was referred to but in no way separated, and 
no different grades of duty were applied. 

What I was trying to get before the Senator's mind was 
whether now, in view of the light he has obtained, he thinks 
that the other description he adopted is the best, and then, 
after that, whether he thinks a specific duty applied to this 
article is better than anad valorem? I think it is, and I was 
asking the Senator whether he believes it is. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then I hope the Senator will vote 
for the proposition. 

Mr. E. Certainly I shall vote for the proposition, and 
shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to ask the Senator from Ar- 
kansas a question. I ask whether bar iron is not sold to-day 
cheaper in Pittsburg than it is in any foreign market in the 
world, and whether this rate is not only a protective duty, buta 
prohibitive duty? I do not object to it; but I want to call out 
the facts of the case. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to vote with the Senator from Arkan- 
sas as far as I can on this bill, but I infer from the last amend- 
ments which have been offered that there are more amendments 
to be offered to this schedule which have not been presented to 
the Senate, and of which we are to know nothing except as they 
are presented by piecemeal from time to time, and we are to be 
asked to vote upon them without any particular consideration. 
I should like to ask the Senator from Arkansas if there are an 
more radicai changes in this schedule he proposes to offer; and, 
if he does, will he be kind enough to have them printed before 
ee. are taken up? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The only other amendment I know 
of to be proposed to the metal schedule is the addition of a few 
words on line 10, page 32, of the bill, which I think is immate- 
rial, and which will not provoke any comment. I do not know 
of any other. I will state to the Senator that it is simply the 
insertion after the word ‘‘shotguns,” in line 10, page 32, of the 
words“ combination shotguns and rifles,” and a few additional 
words in another place. There are no other proposed amend- 
ments that I know of, and no other amendments intended to be 
i aces relating to the metal schedule. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

113. Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck channels, T T, col- 
ums and posis or parts or sections of columns and posts, deck and bulb 
beams and building forms, together with all other structural shapes of 
on Lor steel, whether plain or punched, or fitted for use, 80 per cent ad va- 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment on e 
21, line 23, after the word use,“ to strike out thirty“ and in- 
sert ‘‘ thirty-five;” so as to make the clause read: 

113. Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck channels, T T, col- 
umns and posts or parts or sections of columns and posts, deck and bulb 


be: and building forms, together with all other . 
or steel, Whether plain or punched, or fitted for use, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The committee amendment is with- 
drawn. In line 23 I move to strike out “thirty” and insert 
“ six-tenths of 1 cent per pound.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 23 it is proposed to strike out 30 
per cent ad valorem ” and insert“ six-tenths of I cent per pound.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, almostevery day, sometimes 
two or three times a day, we are treated with manifestations of 
extreme impatience on the t of certain Senators as to the 
haste or want of haste with which this bill isconsidered. I as- 
sume that every Senator here is speaking for himself and acting 
for himself upon his own r nsibility as a Senator, and I as- 
sume that the Senators upon this side of the Chamber and upon 
the other will discuss this question in their own way and in their 
own time, responsible only to their constituents and to their own 
judgment and conscience as to the manner in which the discus- 
sion shall take place. 

I should like to make an inquiry in regard to the amendment 
under consideration. There has been no item of the tariff bill 
which has elicited such criticism on the part of Democratic ora- 
tors in the past, or none which has elicited more, than the du- 
ties which have been fixed upon structural iron. I remember 
how this Chamber has mmg in the past with appeals to this side 
of the Chamber to reduce the duties upon structural iron. Mr. 
Carnegie and his actions, the riots at Pittsburg, the enormities 
turers—every 


which have been committed by protected man 


i 
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guestion which it was conceivable to make has been raised in 


opposition to the rates upon structural iron. 
I have an ce Fafa e of the rate of foreign value 
of structural iron it is about $20 a ton to-day in Belgium or in 


England, the competing countries which send structural iron to 
the United States. The proposition of the committee, there- 
fore, is to increase the rates over the bill as it came from the 
House from 30 per cent ad valorem to six-tenths of a cent a 
pound, or 13.44, or from 65 to 70 per cent ad valorem upon the 
present 1 value of structural iron. 

Mr. PLATT. The unit of value is given at 22.88. 

Mr, ALDRICH. That is the unit of value for the year 1893, 
but the present price of structural iron is about $20 a ton. 

Iam notcriticising this rate from a protective standpoint, but 
Iam making the suggestion, as made the suggestion in regard 
to the duty upon pig iron, to show the effect of the changes 
which are being made from time to time, and to lay the founda- 
tion for suggested action in regard to the other items in the 
schedule. Twenty-five to 30 per cent ad valorem has been 
deemed sufficient for the finer manufactures of iron and steel. 
If it be true, as the Senator from Arkansas has suggested, that 
no more amendments are to be made to this schedule, then it is 
time that we should stop to find out whether those rates are in 
line with the rates suggested in other parts of the bill. If Sen- 
ators upon the other side believe this is a fair rate, as I believe 
it to be, then I shall hope that they will not refuse hereafter to 
increase the rates upon other items in this schedule. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Rhode Island 
could hardly have understood me to say that. What Isaid was 
that the amendments which were intended to be proposed had 
already been printed, with one or two exceptions. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood the Senator to say in regard 
to these items that there were no suggested changes or that no 
changes would be made, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN] asked me if there were any other important amend- 
ments of which notice had not been given to the Senate to be 
8 to the iron schedule, and I said there were none that 

knew of. 2 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood that; but I say there are 
scores of items in this schedule that ought to be amended if 
there is any idea of consistency or justice in the treatment of 
these various articles. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That may be. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The questionison the amendment 
pro d by the Senator from Arkansas. 

e amendment was d to. - 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed. ; 

The Secretary read as follows: 

114. Boiler or other plate iron or steel, except saw plates hereinafter pro- 
vided for, not thinner than No, 10 wire gauge, sheared or unsheared, and 
skelp iron or steel sheared or rolled in grooves, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment to the 

raph, after the word PY, Ser in line 3, on page 22, to 
strike out “25” and insert ‘‘ 30,” soas to make the rate 30 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The committee amendment is with- 
drawn. I move to strike out ‘25 per cent,” and insert what fol- 
lows in small type as printed in the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out after the word 
„grooves,“ in line 3, on page 22, the words ‘‘ twenty-five per 
cent ad valorem,” and insert at the end of the paragraph: 

Valued at 1 cent per ponnd or less, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued 
above 1 cent and not above 1} cents, six-tenths of | cent per pound; valued 
above 1} cents and not above 4 cents per pound, 30 per cent ad valorem; 
valued at over 4 cents per pound, 25 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That all 
83 Or steel thinner than No. 10 wire gauge shall pay duty as iron or 
S 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the amendment 

propose by the Senator from Arkansas. 
e amendment was agreed to. 

zis VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed, ' 

The Secretary read as follows: 

BS et go OE apen Aa 8 5 sorga — or steel combined, — what- 
* e 
FFF manufacture, not specially provided for 

The Committee on Finance proposed an amendment to the 
par ph, in line 13, before the words“ per cent,” to strike out 
25 and insert 30.“ 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The committee amendment is with- 
drawn. I move to strike out 25 per cent ad valorem” and in- 
sert what I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The SECRETARY. In line 13, after the word ‘‘act,” it is pro- 
posed to strike out 25 per cent ad valorem,” and insert 
one and one-half cents per pound; Prov That no forgings of iron or 
steel, or forgings of iron and steel combined, by whatever process made, 
shall pay a less rate of duty than 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
go apie by the Senator from Arkansas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Secretary to read that paragraph 
as it now stands. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: : 


115. Forgings of iron or steel, or forged iron or steel combined, of what- 
ever shape, or in whatever stage of manufacture, not specially provided for 
in this act, II cents per pound: Provided, That no forgings of fron or steel, 
or forgings of iron and steel combined, by whatever process made, shall pay 
a less rate of duty than 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Tas VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

116, Hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel, except as otherwise provided for 
in this act, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to strike out that paragraph and in- 
sert what I send to the desk. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 116, 
and in lieu thereof to insert: 

116, Hoop, or band, or scroll, or other iron or steel, valued at 3 cents per 

und or less, 8 inches or less in width, and less thanthree-eighths of 1 

ch thick and not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge, six-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound; thinner than No. 10 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 20 wire 
gauge, six-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 1.3 
cents 15 pound: Provided, That hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, 
cut to length, or wholly or partially manufactured into hoops or ties for 
baling purposes, barrel hoops of iron or steel, and hoopor band iron or hoop 
fees en ag eco tekihs ot chat per Pound tote dy than tad imposed 
mes 4 hoop or band iron or steel from which they are made. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the effect of the amendment 
which has been read from the Secretary’s desk is to restore the 
language of the existing law, but it reduces the rates on iron 
not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge from 1 cent to six-tenths of 
1 cent, and thinner than No. 10 wire gauge and not thinner than 
No. 20 from 1.1 cents per pound to six-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
to reduce the gauges above that from one and three-tenths to six- 
tenths of a cent, and to make a uniform rate on hoop and band 
iron and cotton ties of six-tenths of a cent per pound. 

The bill as it now stands puts cotton ties upon the free list and 
imposes a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem upon hoop, band, and 
scroll iron that is used for other purposes. 2 

The Senate by its action to-day has imposeda duty equivalent 
to 50 per cent on pig iron. It costs $20 a ton more to make cot- 
ton ties than it does to produce pig iron, and still a duty is tobe 
imposed upon pig iron of 50 per cent ad valorem, and cotton ties, 
afinished product, the pig ron costing $20 more to produce 
them, are put upon the free list. 

Is there any justice or equity in that action? Why should 
one industry in the United States engaged in the manufacture 
of aparticular form of iron be treated in this way, while other 
manufactures of iron are given by this bill adequate protec- 
tion? S 

This is the first time in the history of this country when any 
serious proposition has ever been made to put manufactured ar- 
ticles of this kind upon the free list, if they are to be put upon the 
free list at all. Why should iron used for baling cot on be treated 
differently from iron used for baling other agricultural products— 
hay, for instance? Why should the farmers of the North be dis- 
criminated against in this bill and a discrimination ba made in 
favor of the cotton planters of the South? If this billis not a 
sectional one, why is this paragraph insertedin it? Can Senators 
point out to me any single paragraphof this measure which puts 
any manufactured article upon the free listfor the benefit of 
the farmers of the North? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Binding twine. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no duty upon the material from 
which binding twine is made. If the same reason should apply, 
of course pig iron might be put upon the free list; but there has 
been no suggestion of that kind made. Here is an article which, 
as I say, costs to produce more than double the cost of pig iron, 
a finished product of iron, made free on account of its use fora 
particular purpose in a particular section of the country. 

Has the result of the imposition of a duty of 1% cents per 

und by the act of 1890 been prejudicial to the interests of the 
cotton planter in this respect? There has been a constant and 
steady decline in the price, notwithstanding the imposition of 
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the duty in 1890, from the time that act went into effect until 
the present time. 5 

A bundle of cotton ties composed of thirty strips, with buckles 
attached, will hoop five bales of cotton, six strips to each 
bale. This bundle was sold in the South during the past season, 
1893, at an average of about 83 cents, or 163 cents per bale of cot- 
ton, and there was, owing to active competition on the part of 
American mills, little, if any, profit to the manufacturer. At 
present prices, a bundle from England or Belgium would cost 
about 60 cents, or 12 cents per bale of cotton. So the planter 
would be saved less than 5 cents per bale, or on the whole aver- 
‘age crop of the South, say 7,500,000 bales, $375,000. Now, the 
average bale is worth $50, of a total for crop of $375,000,000, so 
the tax would be one-tenth of 1 per cent; and for thissmall saving, 
if it shall prove to be such to the cotton planters of the South, 
thousands of men are to be thrown out of employment, and a 
large amount of capital invested in plants is to be absolutely de- 
stroyed. 

These nine or ten pounds of iron or steel, put on the bale at a 
cost of 162 cents, are soldas cotton at an . of 8 cents 

r pound, and the planter makes a profit of about 60 cents per 

e by using the ties. Ina word, theconsumer pays five times 
over for the strips, and instead of a tax it becomes a bounty. 
The price of cotton ties has been reduced since the act of 1890 
from $1.15 a bundle to 75 cents a bundle. 

A large number of the manufactories of cotton ties are located 
in the South, and the material of the Alabama and Tennessee 
mines is used very largely for the production of this article. If 
it is to be admitted free of duty, not only will the people engaged 
in this employment be thrown out of work and plants destroyed, 
but the market will be reduced for the sale of Southern ores. 

I presume it is useless for me to point out these facts to 
the Batons upon the other side of the Chamber. I presume 
that itis decreed that this amendment shall be made to the bill; 
but there is no one of its provisions that so marks its injustice 
and its inequality as applied to the people of this country, and 
its intense sectionalism as this item which is now under consid- 
eration; and there is no item in the measure which will come 
home to plague the authors of it in the future as will this pro- 


vision. 

Mr. GORDON. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island in what respect the farmers of the West are discriminated 
against in this bill? Iam not able to find it myself, and if he 
will point it out to me, I will move that the farmers of every sec- 
tion of this country be placed on the same footing. i 

Mr. ALDRICH. The hoop iron used for baling hay is dutia- 
ble, but the hoop iron used for baling cotton is free. 

S GORDON. Then, I move to put all of it on the free list. 
Mr. ALDRICH. There would be some consistency in that. 
Mr. GORDON. I ask the Senator if he will vote for my mo- 

tion? 8 : 

Mr. ALDRICH. famnotfor 1 any manufactured articles 
whatever on the free list, and I shall vote for no provision in this 
bill which puts any manufactured article on the free list. 

Mr.GORDON. Then, I submit, the Senator ought toabandon 
his charge of sectionalism. I stand here as representing South- 
ern cotton planters, and I undertake to say they would scorn to 
ask from this Government any protection orfreedom from taxa- 
tion which they were notready to accord to thefarmers of every 
section of this Union. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Georgia understands, as 
well asI, that there isa difference between him and me asa 
matter of principle as respects this bill. I am not in favor of 
free trade in any respect, or for the benefit of the people of this 
country wherever they may be. I am in favor of a protective 
duty upon every product made im the United States. I am say- 
ing, if Renators upon the other side desire to be consistent, they 
should treat the hoops and bands used for baling hay just ex- 
actly as they treat the hoops and bands for baling cotton. 

Mr. GORDON. Iam in entire accord with the Senator from 
Rhode Island, and I ask him to join us in so arranging it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is exactly the effect of my amendment. 
I propose to treat hoop and band and scroll iron, whether used 
for tubs or barrels or bales of hay or cotton, in precisely the 
same way, and I have suggested the imposition of a duty of 
nearly 50 per cent below the present rate. 

Mr, BATE. Iask the Senator from Rhode Island if binding- 
twine is not in the bill on the free list? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; and there are many other things in 
this bill on the free list which, according to my notion, should 
not be there. 

ent BATE. Because the Senator is not in favor of a free list 
at all. 

Mr. VEST. I understand the Senator from Rhode Island to 
state that because binding-twine could be made as cheaply in 
this country as abroad there was no force in the argument that 


binding-twine had been put on the free list. It would follow 
logically, then, from that position of his that if cotton ties can 
be made in this country as cheaply as abroad, there is no reason 
why they should not be put upon the free list. 

I have before me a letter addressed to our committee from the 
manufacturing establishment of A. R. Whitney & Co., iron and 
steel merchants and manufacturers of New York, with an office 
at 29 Broadway, and I quote Mr. Whitney’s language: 

We can make them just as cheap as they can on the other side, but the 
freight from every mill manufacturing cotton ties to the point of distribu- 
tion in the South averages about 15 cents per bundle, while the average 
freight from England is 5 cents per bundle. 

I endeavored to ascertain whether Mr. Whitney’s statement 
in regard to the freight was correct or not, and was informed 
that the rate varied according to the amount of shipping facili- 
ties in the foreign ports; that occasionally a tramp vessel would 
take this freight at very much reduced prices; that there were 
no regular freight rates; but Mr. Whitney stated 5 
that cotton ties can be madein this country as cheaply as they 
can be made abroad. 

There is no force in the argument of the Senator in regard to 
iron hoops which are used in baling hay. Very little of this 
material is used for that purpose, and therefore the analogy does 
not hold good. 

There is nothing sectional in putting cotton ties upon the free 
list. Cotton is the great staple of a large section of this coun- 


try. s 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam sure no one in the South who uses cot- 
ton ties would object that the Western farmer should have the 
iron which binds his hay free, and I propose that they should 
be put on the same footing. 

r. VEST. I represent one of the largest agricultural States 
in the Union, and I stand here to say that it is nothing at all to 
the people of my State; in the way of relief it is insectivorous; 
it is no argument at all. If you were to give to the people of 
Texas, where they raise more hay possibly than any State in the 
South or West, free hoop iron for their hay, it would amount 
tonothing. I think the Senator from Texas will sustain me in 
that statement. I happen to have some interest in the way ofa 
hay ranch, and I know something about this particular question 
in that part of the country. Unfortunately, from a pecuniary 
standpoint I am the owner of a hay ranch in Texas,and I know 
whereof I speak in that regard. 

Mr. ALLEN. I call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
Day in the West is not baled with hoop iron, but baled with 
wire: 


Mr. VEST. Ina great many places wood is used and rope is 


used, but as to the use of hoop iron in the same relative propor- 
tion as between cotton and hay, the analogy does not hold good 
atall. Cotton ties are used almost exclusively for the prepara- 
tion of cotton, and the hoop iron is not used in the preparation 
of hay for the market. But I simply rose to give this testimony 
from a gentleman whom I do not know, and who is unquestion- 
ably a protectionist from his statement. 

r. ALDRICH. Did the Senator say that Mr. Whitney 
claimed that we could make cotton ties just as cheaply in this 
country as anywhere in the world? 

Mr. VEST. That is what he says. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should be yery glad to have the Senator 
point that out. I have a letter in which he claims the opposite. 

Mr. VEST. He claims the difference is between the freight 
of 5 cents from England and 15 cents from the mills to the 
Southern distributive points, and he wants 30 per cent protec- 
tion in the way of duty, and he wrote me that letter to get it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask the Senator to have the letter read. 

Mr. VEST. Very well. 

Tian VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. . 

The Secretary read as follows: 


No. 29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, February 8, 1894. 


DEAR SIR; Cotton ties are made out of steel billets rolled down to fifteen- 
sixteenths of an inch wide, No. 19 Birmingham wire gauge. and we put thirty 
strips in a bundle of 11 feet long and thirty buckles in each bundle. 

The cost of the steel billets out of which we can make these ties is $19, as 
they have to be rolled down to 1} inches square before they can enter the 
cotton tie mill. The buckles, thirty of them, cost us 2 cents per pound to 
make, and they weigh 3 pounds to the bundle. We offered these ties at 1} 
cents per pound at our mill bundled and dipped in varnish, with the buckles 
on ready for shipment, and have received word from our customers that 
they can buy cheaper from the other side. Now, the only reason they can 
8 cheaper is on account of the freight. 

We can make them just as cheap as they can on the other side, but the 
freight from every manufacturing cotton ties to the point of distribu- 
tion in the South at about 15 cents per bundle, while the average 
freight from England is 5 cents per bundle. 


e must commence to make ties this month if we want to make any quan- 
tity for the summer trade when the baling of cotton commences. ould it 
be asking too much of you to let us know whether the subcommittee would 
recommend the same duty on the cotton ties as is on other articlesin Sched- 
ule ©? We see no reason why they should put cotton ties on the free list. 
These ties we sold last year for 75 cents per bundle at our mill. 
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they put on eve 
cent, wo will be able to com 


A. R. WHITNEY & CO. 

Hon. GEORGE G. VEST, 

Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What Mr. Whitney means unguestionably 
in that letter is that he can take toop iron and manufacture it 
by machinery into cotton ties as cheaply as that pace proc- 
ess can be carrie on abroad; and ppg der that is true, be- 
cause the process of making the hoop or band iron into cotton 
ties is a comparatively easy and simple matter. Mr. Whitney 
writes me, so far as he can see, this will cerns any mills in 
this country from making cotton ties at all- that is, putting it 
upon the free list—which shows that he didnot intend to be un- 
derstood that taking the iron and manufacturing it into cotton 
ties to the ultimate production could be done as cheaply here 
as abroad. 

I wish to remind Senators upon the other side that hoop, band, 
or scroll iron is used for many other purposes than that of baling 
hay or baling tubs or barrels and all the domestic utensils which 
are used by the farmers of the North. It is used in a great va- 
riety of industries by almost all classes of people in the United 
States. If any Senator can tell me why hoop and band or 
scroll iron used by any class of people, used in one section, should 
be treated differently from what the hoop and band and scroll 
iron used by another class of people in another section, then I 
will admit that there is some equity in this provision; but I 
shall not admit it until some such explanation is made. 

Mr. VEST. Ifthe Senator from Rhode Island will permit 
me—I do not care to continue the argument—he interpolates a 
meaning here from Mr. Whitney which itis 5 for that 
gentleman to have had, for he says emphatically: 


Hh can make them [cotton ties] just as cheap as they can on the other 
side. 


The English language can not make it plainer than that. But, 
to put the matter beyond the suspicion of criticism as to his 
meaning, he says he can make this article for 14 cents a pound. 
He says so distinctly. This is his language: 

We offered these ties at 1} cents per pound at our mill, bundled and dipped 
in varnish, with the buckles on ready for shipment, and have received word 
from our customers that they can buy cheaper from the other side. 

The unit of value, I see from Government reports, is 3 cents 
and 2,6 cents per pound. -That iswithout the duty. He sayshe 
can sell them here for 1} cents. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask the Senator whether there would not bea 
considerable revenue from this article? On what principlenow 
are these articles put on the free list when other articles havea 
duty placed on them for revenue purposes? 

Mr. VEST. We have heard from the other side that we are 
about to furnish nearly 8100, 000, 000 of revenue too much. 

Mr. HOAR. On what principle were the other articlesselected 
for the purpose of revenue and not this? 

Mr. VEST. We are bound to put something on the free list 
and something on the duitable list, and we can not make all one 
or all the other. 

Mr. HOAR. Why do you put cotton ties on the free list? 

Mr. VEST. We do it because we think it is right and just. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Missouri is 
right, this seems to me very singular indeed. Under the tariff 
of 1883, the duty on cotton ties was justabout$]1a ton, perhaps 30 
or 35 per cent ad valorem, and we did not make any in the United 
States while that tariff was in existence; we bought every cot- 
ton tie from abroad from 1883 up to 1891. In the 3 act of 
1890 we placed a duty upon cotton ties three times as high, $33a 
ton, and in 1890 we mn 9.2 5 44,000,000 pounds of cotton ties, 
and in 1891 we imported 61,000 pounds; in other words, by Diao 
ing that duty upon cotton ties in the McKinley law, three times 
as great as it was under the tariff of 1883, we transferred the 
— f of making cotton ties bodily from abroad to this coun- 

; and, what is more, the next year, 1891, cotton ties were 

d down in the United States more chea ly than they ever 
Bee bee ae Ae vices oe eee AA is country, and as 
cheaply as they were laid down in any market in the whole 
world where they were used. 

Mr. President, the McKinley law took this industry, found 
that it was owned abroad entirely, that we were sending our 
money there, paying it out for work done there, and, by that in- 
crease of duty, transferred it bodily to the United States, paid 
out our money here, employed our own workmen, and at the 


same time let the cotton-planters of the South have cheaper cot- 
ton ties than they ever had in their lives. There would not any- 


body suppose that that could be objected to any possibilit, 
butit was. The moment the Democrats in — fall of 1890 fe 
ried the House of Representatives. Ithink the first bill reported 
from the Committee of Ways and Means of that House was to 

lace cotton ties on the free list. Evidently they were offended 
by the fact that we were making cotton ties here instead of buy- 
ing them abroad and paying our es for them. There could 
not be any other reason, because they could not complain of the 
price of the ties. 

At the very time the bill was reported from the Committee 
on Ways and Means I cut from the New York Times, which is 
the representative free-trade paper of the United States, this 
language in relation to the action of the House: 


Possibly the committee— 
That is, the Committee of Ways and Means— 

does not know what is the present condition of the cotton-tie industry— 
Very probably they did not. 


The cotton ties now consumed in this country are made here. Cotton 
ties are no longer The quantity imported in the calendar year 
1890 was 33,824,387 pounds. In that year substantially the entire demand 
Was supplied by imports. In the calendar year 1891 the quantity im 
was o: 416,550 pounds. The demand was supplied by domestic manufac- 
turers. It does not escape our attention that This be cited by the dov- 
otees of McKinleyism as an admission in their favor. We do not contend 
that the McKinley tariff is wholly and uniformly bad. * * * Does the 
committee think tit can afford to stand upon a policy which provides 
clearly for the transfer of an American indus to England? Will such a 
policy command the votes of u majority of the erican people? 


Mr. VEST. What is the date of that? 

Mr. FRYE. That was in 1891, immediately after the election 
of the Democratic House and the action of the Committee of 
Ways and Means in the House in reporting cotton ties free. 
Here is the committee pr g to do precisely the 
same thing, to transfer this industry back to England, and cer- 
tainly, after its transfer, cotton ties will not be bought so cheaply 
as they are now. Who is going to make anything out of that 
„ Where is the benefit to anybody except to Eng- 

Mr. PUGH. How can that be? 

Mr. FRYE. I will answer the Senator, Because you still 
leavea duty on the hoop iron of which the ties are made of 30 
per cent. They haveno duty on the hoop iron of which theirs 
ismade. On cotton ties, which are nothing but pieces of hoo 
iron, oe some ee 3 end, or oe a buckle in the end, 
you put a duty o or 35 per cent, whatever it may be, upon 
that hoop iron of which the ties are made, and then Meise zt to 
make the perfected article free. 

Mr. A. R. Whitney at that time wrote a letter here in rela- 
tion to cotton ties which was printed: 


“Steel cotton ties, 


The Senator from Missouri says now that the pe isstill lower, 
14 cents I think the Senator stated it. That is the lowest price 
ever heard of in the history of the world for cotton ties. Mr. 
Whitney says, with regard to the duty of 2 cents: 

This is lower than the imported ties were ever sold in this country, and 
lower than they are laid down in any of the markets where the used 


are 2 
If the duty was added to the of the ties they would now Sell ns 8} cents 
per pound. If the duty shor be — — . simply be forced to 


shut down our works and stop manufac’ 

Back would go the industry to land, and up again would 
go the prices to the poston planters t seems to me, leaving out 
all sectionalism and all about it, simply business suicide, 
nothing more or less. It would be no good to oa fitted on the 
face of the earth except to the workmen in Great Britain. 

The Senator speaks of free binding twine as a compensation. 
Take the duty which is placed upon binding twine, and admit, 
for the sake of argument, that President Cleveland is right, that 
the duty is a tax always paid by the consumer, and the enormous 
amount paid by the wheat-raising farmer out on the prairies of 
the West would be 1 cent an acre! 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, we have heard the repetition of 
the same absurdities and the same contradictions about the 
tariff again to-day. The Senator gets up and says—and he is 
one of the most intelligent gentlemen in this country—that cot- 
ton ties could not come from Europe to this country on account 
of the enormous duties placed on cotton ties by the McKinley 
law, and yet these enormous duties have reduced the price of 
cotton ties in this country to the lowest point ever tained 
inthe worldatany time. If that be the fact, there is no use for 
any further duty. Who can import an article, with the cost of 
transportation, and sell in competition at the point where the 
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thing is produced at the lowest possible cost? It drives every- 
thin 


2 — 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President. : 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, please sit down. You have been talking 
for two weeks. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, I beg pardon; I have not, but 
the Senator has. 2 

v. MILLS. My distinguished friend from Maine [Mr. hoy! 
says that this marvelous result has followed the imposition o 
this high duty upon these goods, that we make them at the 
lowest possible cost that they can be made for anywhere right 
here in our own country; and yetwhen we put them on the free 
list all of the factories are to go back to England again. How? 

Will some one please tell me how that thing can be worked 
out? If we can maintain that business here and produce the ar- 
ticles cheaper than they can be produced anywhere on the face 
of the earth, how is it that England, France, and the whole 
combined world will be able to make these goods and drive us 
out of the market, and that we shall have to go back to those 
countries again? A 

It is an absolute absurdity, as all the protective tariff argu- 
ments are absurdities. Intelligent men, men of the highest or- 
der of ability, will stand in this great assembly and make an 
argument of that kind, and lay before us the fall in prices, that 
everyone knows is not produced by the tariff. Every intelligent 
gentleman on that side of the Chamber knows that putting a 
tax on an article adds to its cost to theconsumer; and every one 
of them knows that the reduction in price is on account of some- 
thing that reduces the cost of the production of the article; and 
= wey tell us here that the imposition of a tax has reduced 
the price! 3 

Again, another absurdity, right in the face of the law of 
human nature that every man wants all that he can get by his 
labor. All these protected industries come to this Congress— 
both Houses of it—and demand, as the chief reason why they 
want these duties, is because it will reduce the prices and value 
of their article. If that be the case, if these arguments are 
honest, we are all fit only fora lunatic asylum. We do not do 
it. The wage-worker wants the highest possible wages he can 
get; the farmer wants the highest possible price for his prod- 
ucts that he can get; and sowith the lawyer, the physician, and 
the mechanic, and all wholabor. Unless forced down by com- 

tition he will labor for the largest amount he can obtain. 

ere we find one of the greatest industries in this country com- 
ing to Congress and saying that they want a tariff for the pur- 
pose of reducing the prices and values of their article. 

Mr. President, there is a forgotten fact about all of these 
things. When our friends talk about putting on duties to keep 
things out of the country, it is well enough to recall the forgotten 
fact. I should like to economize time, and I hate to have to talk 
at all, for I want to get a vote, but whenever you put a duty on 
an article, I do not care what purpose it is for, whether it be to 
equalize the rate of wages, to keep the article out of the country, 
or for whatever purpose, it keeps an equal value in the country, 
and our surplus that would go to foreign markets is to be aug- 
mented in our market and prices to be driven down. 

We can not feed any more mouths in this country than weare 
feeding; we can not clothe any more backs than we are now 
clothing. For every dollar that we keep from coming to this 
country we keep so much cotton, wheat, and other products 
from going away from this country and force their prices down. 
Suppose we put a duty of 50 per cent on cotton ties, 50 per cent 
on g goods, 50 per cent on pig iron, and 50 per cent on all 
these other things, if you please, for the purpose, as you say, of 
equalizing the rates of wages—which you can not do—but sup- 
pose you do it—you make the pig iron that would be worth $1 
worth $1.50,and the American farmer in Iowa, who has a bushel 
of wheat worth $1, and who can geta even amount of pig iron 
for $1 from an Englishman, you compel him to pay a bushel and 
a half of his wheat to get that same dollar's worth. 

If that be true, it follows out the whole system; and it is true. 
Four hundred million bushels of wheat would get 8400, 000, 000 
worth of iron in Europe that would take 600,000,000 bushels of 
wheat to pay for it in this country; your wheat loses one-half of 
its value, your cotton loses in the same proportion, and all ex- 
ports lose just in the same proportion as you attempt to tax in 
order to equalize the rate of wages; and after you equalize the 
poor workman finds a gulf as dark as the river which runs be- 
tween the living and the dead, which lies between his pocket 
and the pocket of the manufacturer into which his money goes. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas occu- 
pios a unique position on the other side of this Chamber and in 

he Senate, and I suppose a good deal is to be allowed to him 
from the exasperation of hissituation. The free-trade party has 
deserted him, and he is left almost alone to vote for the par- 
ticular principle which he espouses. He therefore stands almost 


by himself in the votes that he gives on the various schedules. 
It seems in like manner that he stands by himself in his knowl- 
edge of good manners. He chose, in answer to a respectful in- 
quiry that I presented to him, to make an insolent reply. 

Mr. MILLS. I will apologize to the Senator. I tender my 
most humble apology to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I will accept it with great pleasure. When 
the Senator said that cotton ties were never so low, and there- 
fore why not take off the duty, I was about to propose to him 
a question as to whether they ever would have gotten so low 
had it not been for the duty. 

That is the question, and in that question and answer is 
the whole of this great contention which is vexing 70,000,000 
poopie now, and I challenge the other side, from the beginning 
of these schedules to the end, to find any example where Amer- 
ican competition under protective duties has not reduced the 
price and cost; and I might challenge them to show where 
the American porie have ever been able to bring down prices 
without the aid of a protective duty. They were at the mercy 
of theforeign importer. 

Therefore, to say that to takeoff thisduty on cotton ties would 
be of any kindness or assistance to the Southern people and the 
Southern planter I say is contrary to the facts in the case; it is 
clinging to a theory which is overthrown by every fact that we 
have before us, and has not a leg left to stand upon. If the pro- 
tective duty upon cotton ties has brought them down to the low 
price at which they now are, it will do no harm to the cotton 
planter or to anyone else to retain it, and it will be a benefit to 
the American manufacturers, by the maintenance of the duty, 
still to preserve that industry in the country. 

That was all that I intended to say. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the Senator from Delaware answer me 
how it is that prices have been falling off? If he will look to 
the official reports of the exports of Great Britain, where they 
have free trade, he will find that prices have been falling straight 
along for the last sixty years, and conspicuously so within the 
last twenty years. The official reports will show that from 1873 
to 1893 the prices of articles have been going down there with- 
out any 5 

Mr. HIGGINS. From 1873 to 1893 they have had to meet the 
constant competition of American produets in our markets. 

Mr. MILLS. But you are protecting yourselves against that 
competition; and you could not stand it as well as they could. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Exactly; and they have had to invade our 
markets, and after paying the duty it has brought their prices 
down. I do notintend to anticipate the discussion that we may 
have to-morrow on the subject of tin plate. The Senator charges 
that I have been talking here for two weeks 

Mr. MILLS. I have apologized to the Senator for that, and I 
hope he will think no more of it. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I merely meant to say that I have notuttered 
one word on this floorin this debate where there was nota propo- 
sition that I did not intellectually and honestly intend to sup- 
port, and I have made no discussion upon any proposition to in- 
crease duties—none whatever. 

But there is nothing in the whole history of this country which 
stands out so conspicuously as the charge or theo t was 
made by the other side, that the duty on tin plate d advance 
its price, when in fact the duty on tin plate has reduced itg 
price. That is the last and crucial test. If there was anything 
upon which this alleged mandate of the American people was 
made to the Democratic party to overturn their industries, it 
hag ee assault that was made here in 1890 upon the duty on 

ate. 

We made our prophecy,and westand by the fulfillment. The 
price has gone down, and I challenge the Senator from Texas, 
and I challenge the whole array of Senators upon the other side 
to find any example where the American duty as ever advanced 
an American product in price. If the foreigner came here he 
had to pay that duty into our Treasury—not taxes, but exactions 
wrought by us from our business competitors on the other side 
of the water, that enabled us to pay off our national debt, that 
enabled us to carry the great burden of administration, that 
made the billion-dollar Congress a light weight to carry, and 
all the time kept the tide of American industries up to this high- 
water mark, gave to our capital profit and toour employés good 
wages, and gave to us a measure of prosperity never marked be- 
fore in the history of mankind, and that put into the mouth of 
President Harrison the power to challenge his successor to 
match the prosperity with which the Republican party laid 
down the great trust that the people had reposed in them. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the amendment to the amend- 
ment on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I call for the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
| 
to call the roll. 
i Mr. HIGGINS (when his name wascalled). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey |Mr. Mo- 


N]. 

Mr. MOLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON], with the priv- 
ilege of voting to make a quorum. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). Iagain announce 
nper with the junior Senator from North Dakota aad Roacg]. 

VEST (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 3 

Mr. GEORGE (after having voted in the affirmative). Iin- 
quire if the Senator from 8 [Mr. DoLPH] has voted? 

oe VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon has not 
voted. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I withdraw my vote, as I am paired with 
that Senator. 

Mr. VILAS. I will transfer the pair which I have with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] to the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], with whom the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. HIGGINS] is paired, and that will enable the Senator 
from Delaware and me to vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. HIGGINS. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the affirmative). I desire 
to inquire if the Senator from Vermont|Mr. MORRILL]has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont has not 


voted. 

Mr. BATE. Then I withdraw my vote, asI am paired with 
that Senator. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—36. 

Allen, Daniel, s Kyla Peffer, 
e Faulkner, Lindsay, Pugh, 
Blackburn, Gibson, McLaurin, Ransom, 

k Gorman, Martin, Smith, 
Butler, Gray, Mills, Turpie, 
Caffery, Harris, Morgan, Vilas, 

ý Hunton, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Palmer, : Walsh, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Pasco, White. 

NAYS—%. 
Aldric’ Gal A Me Millan. Quay. 
Alleen Aale er Manderson, Shoup, 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Patton, ¥ 
Chandler, Hawley, Pettigrew, Teller. 
Da Platt, 
Dubo Hoar, Power, 

Lodge, Proctor, 
NOT VOTING—24. 

Ba Dok McPherson, Sherman, 
Brice, Gehe, Mitchell, Oregon Stewart, 
Camden, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Carey, Hill, Morrill, Washburn, 
Cullom, Irby, Perkins, Wilson, 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Roach, Wolcott. 


So the amendment to the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. HALE. I move in the original clause, in line 18, after 
the word “steel,” to strike out “except as otherwise provided 
for in this act,” which of course opens the whole question of cot- 
ton ties. Ido that for the purpose of calling the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that these bulletins entitled Replies to 
Tariff Inquiries,” disclose the fact that certain manufactories of 
cotton ties have sprung up in the South under Republican leg- 
islation, and that they illustrate what my colleague pir FRYE] 
has so well stated, the effect of protection upon this industry 
and the effect of threatened free trade in discouraging these in- 
dustries and in causing them to cease work. 

There are several inquiries answered in these documents, and 
the most significant one—though the others are to the same 
effect—I find on page 16 of Bulletin No. 10, being the reply of 
the Rome Cotton-Tie Manufacturing Company, of Rome, Ga., 
manufacturers of cotton ties. 

There is no effort in this simple reply to produce any effect. 
It is as frank and straightforward and direct as words could 
make it. It is the lament of a prostrate industry, not large, 
managed by intelligent men, as is shown by the reply, and it 
daguerreotypes, like a sun picture, the situation down there. 

t has been claimed for years that the policy of the Republican 
party; if carried out, would rebuild the South, and the Senators 
rom that region, who are 1 sectionally against North- 
„ern interests, are the blindest of all people in forgetting the 
benefit that the growth of manufacturing industries in their 
midst would be to them. This illustrates that. This is what 
they say—their plain, unvarnished tale: 


The Rome Cotton-Tie Manufacturing Company was or in Rome, 

Ga., in 1889, and has been run from that time uutil 1892, when the property 
Went into the hands of areceiver. The capital stock, $24,000. The output of 
, the plant is 475 bundles of cotton ties per day, or about $125,000 worth per 
' year. 


No small industry, Mr. President, to be planted and grow up 
where nothing of the kind had been known before. 


The t failure of the mill is on account of the unprecedented strin- 
pogan the money market and the prospect of putting cotton ties on the 


These men are not declaiming in the Senate; they are not 
writing for the newspapers; they are not parading or posing for 
effect. 2 55 are answering questions; they are dealing with 
matters of life and death to them; they are telling plain, simple, 


unvarnished truths; and they tell us that their failure is owing. 


to two things, the stringency of the money market and the pros- 
pect of putting cotton ties on the free list. 

We want a tariff on cotton ties, as it is im ible in the present condition 
of our country, to make ties as oe as the older countries. The former 
rate on cotton ties is sufficient, and if we only knew that this tariff would 
remain, the mill would start up at once. 

That is not politics; it is not a promise which has been heard 
in a hundred forums from political authorities; but here it comes 
from the humble lips of these men who have been struck down 
and who tell us how they can be uplifted again. They go on 
further to say: 

We are all good Democrats in Georgia, but we fear our backbone is weak- 
ening by materially affecting our interests. Wages have taken a downward 
course, and there is no money to pay with. We all sincerely hope that Con- 
gress will settle these questions so that the entire country will get relief. 

With that, Mr. President, I leave this plain story. Nothing 
could speak more strongly. There are no words so strong as 
simple words. There are no sentiments that carry such effect 
and make such an impression upon the human understanding as 
the simple, plain sentiments which take their root in every-day 
life and its transactions. è 

How it is that in all the changes in the bill no attention has 
been paid to this industry I can not tell. There is nobody here 
who seems to representit. There is nobody here, and there was 
no one before the committee to face that committee and to put 
this interest before it, except in this humble narrative. No- 
body insisted that this should be done or the billshould tremble 
and totter and fall. Only one reason can be given. These men 
are so distant that no attention was paid to them, or were so 
humble that they were not worth the while to trade with. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee, to lay the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Hare] on the table. 

Mr. HIGGINS. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. If he were here I should 
vote yea.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was calied), I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey ea MCPHER- 
SON] to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], who is paired 
with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS], and thus the 
Senator from Wisconsin and myself will be able to vote. I vote 

nay. 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). Iagain announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. ROACH]. 

r. VEST (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the affirmative). I see that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] is not in his seat 
and has notvoted. I withdraw my vote. If the Senator from 
Vermont were present I should vote yea.” 

Mr. GRAY. I wish to state that I am paired with the senior 
Senator from from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM]. Ishould vote yea” 
if he were present. 

Mr. PETTIGREW (after having voted in the negative). I 
am paired with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
CAMDEN]. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—82. 
Allen, Coke, Jones, Ark. Peffer, 
Berry, Daniel, Kyle, ansom, 
Blackburn, Faulkner, Lindsay. Smith, 
Blanchard, Gibson, McLaurin, Turpie, 
Butler, Gorman, Morgan, ilas, 
Caffery, Harris, Murphy, Voorhées, 
II. Hunton, Palmer, h, 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Pasco, White, 
NAYS—22, 
Aldrich, Gallinger, MeMillan, uay, 
Allison, Hale, anderson, houp, 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Patton, 
Chandler, Hawley, Platt, er. 
Dubois, ‘ower, 
e, „ Proctor, 
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NOT VOTING—31. POSTMASTERS. 

Bate, George, Martin, , Milo Lewis, to be postmaster at Greenville, in the county of 
Gamaen, . Mitchell, Oregon Stewart, Montcalm and State of Michigan. . 

ay, HIU, Mitchell, 54 Charles T. Fletcher, to be tmaster at Marshall, in the 
Dare Irby, Perkins, Wilson, county of Calhoun and State of ichigan. 

Dixon, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, Wolcott. Byron Moore, to be postmaster at Concord, in the county of 
Dolph, McPherson. Pugh, Merrimack and State of New Hampshire. 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land allow the Senate to act on the committee amendment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not going to offer an amendment. I 
desire to say a few words on the committee amendment. I shall 
occupy the attention of the Senate but a few moments. 

I desire to say a few words on the ability of the producers of 
cotton ties in the United States to compete with the foreign pro- 
ducers. The Senator from Missouri made a rather remarkable 
statement in this connection. 

He read a letter from A. R. Whitney & Co., in which they 
stated distinctly that the foreign producers were offering cotton 
ties in Galveston at a less price than they could sell them for. 
Still he says that the foreign price is 3cents a pound, while the 
letter which he read stated that mey were offering them in 
Galveston for less than 1ł cents a ponn A 

In further confirmation of the ability of the foreign competi- 
tor to drive the American producers out of the market if these 
articles are put on the free list, Iread the following extract from 
the Pittsburg Post-Dispatch, I think—it is from some Pittsburg 
paper: 

A. T. Horan, of Essen, Germany, connected with a large sheet-iron and 


cotton-tie manufactory there, is a guest at the St. James Hotel. He is in 
this country 8 the sheet-iron and cotton- tie industry with a view 
to unters for 


po’ own concern, and will visit the local milis. 
“We are gh sag Se boom in importations to the United States with the 
adoption of the Wilson bill,” said Mr. Horan. All German and English 


iron and steel manufacturers are making preparations for American trade, 
Our manufactory will probably be much enlarged, especially in the cotton- 
tie department.’ 

There can be no question but what placing this article on the 
free list would have a disastrous effect upon the Americar pro- 
duction. I can not understand, as I have already said, why this 
cruel and unnecessary destruction should take place. Ihave been 
hoping all day that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE], who is 
now in his seat, and who as I understand occupies a position in 
relation to the pending bill very similar to that which Robert 
J. Walker had to the tariff act of 1846, would use his powerful 
influence to have a revenue duty put upon cotton ties, as cotton 
ties are very largely produced in the State of Ohio. I can not 
understand why iron ore should be favored witharevenue duty 
in a bill prepared by the Senator from Ohio, when cotton ties 
are left without any duty at all. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twelve minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate r until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, May 23, 1894, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 22, 1894. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Albert W. Bradbury, of Maine, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Maine, vice Isaac W. Dyer, whose term 
will expire May 27, 1894. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

A. MeP. Hamby, jr., of South Carolina, to be collector of cus- 
toms for the district of Georgetown, in the State of South Caro- 
lina, to succeed Richard O. Bush, whose term of office has ex- 
pired by limitation. : 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed dy the Senate May 22, 1894. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


Lloyd Wilkinson, of Maryland, to be appraiser of merchandise 
in the district of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland. 


MARSHAL. 


Joseph A. Israel, of Colorado, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Colorado. 
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Thomas Larner, to be postmaster at St Albans, in the county 
of Franklin and State of Vermont. 

George E. Meigs, to be postmaster at Guilford, in the county 
of New Haven and State of Connecticut. 

Thacher B. Lucas, to be postmaster at Middleboro, in the 
griy of Plymouth and State of Massachusetts. 

Earl Bronson, to be postmaster at Spencer, in the county of 
Clay and State of Iowa. 

Bradford B. Willcox, to be postmaster at Earlville, in the 
county of Madison and State of New York. 

Patrick Guinan, to be postmaster at Lima, in the county of 
Livingston and State of New York. 

George H. Perkins, to be postmaster at Rochester, in the 
county of Monroe and State of New York. 

John J. Kennedy, to be postmaster at Stoughton, in the county 
of Norfolk and State of Massachusetts. 

James E. Kelly, to be postmaster at Ogdensburg, in the county 
of St. Lawrence and State of New York. 

Melford G. Brown, to be postmaster at Canton, in the county 
of St. Lawrence and State of New Vork. 

Edward M. Wall, to be postmaster at Holliston, in the county 
of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts. 

Frank T. Spinney, to be postmaster at Medford, in the county 
of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts. 

Tra E. Blazer, to be postmaster at Montclair, in the county of 
Essex and State of New Jersey. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, May 22, 1894. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
E. B. BAGBY. 
pie gammal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. < 
CLERK, ASSISTANT TREASURER, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a communication 
from the Treasurer of the United States, relative to the neces- 
sity for an additional clerk in the office of the assistant treas- 
urer at Cincinnati, Ohio; which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

MARY J. DUNN VS. THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication 
from the Court of Claims, transmitting the findingsof the court 
in the case of Mary J. Dunn, deceased, vs. The United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


REFERENCE OF SENATE BILLS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House bills of the Senate 
of the following titles; which were severally referred as indi- 
cated, namely: 

A bill (S. 200) for the relief of Moses Pendergrass, of Mis- 
souri—to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 557) for the relief of George F. Roberts, adminis- 
trator of the estate of William B. Thayer Brothers, and others— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1076) to release a certain limitation existing in an 
act of Congress touching the Episcopal Church at St, Augustine, 
Fla.—to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 1391) granting a pension to Mrs. Levenia D. Athon— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1620) for the suppression of lottery traffic through 
national and interstate commerce and the postal service, subject 
to the jurisdiction and laws of the United States—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 1645) for the relief of the dependent relatives of the 
seamen of the Netherlands steamer Amsterdam, who lost their 
lives in the effort to save the crew of the American schooner 
Maggie E. Wells, and also for the relief of the sole survivor of 
the rescuing Por a the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1694) granting to the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Man- 
itoba Railway Company the right of way through the White 
Earth, Leech Lake, Chippewa, and Fond du Lac Indian Reser- 
3 in the State of Minnesota to the Committee on Indian 

A bill (S. 1835) to amend an act approved September 25, 1890, 


the Busto del Libertador“ of the third class from 
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extending the limits of the collection district of Hartford Conn.— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A bill (S. 1886) to facilitate the en of steamships—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Forei ommerce.. 

A bill (S. 1919) to ratify and co an agreement with the 
Yuma. Indians in California, for the cession of their surplus 
lands, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Indian Af- 


fairs. 

A bill (S. 2020) supplementary to an act approved April 6, 1894, 
for the execution of the award rendered at Paris, August 15, 
1893, by the Tribunal of Arbitration constituted under the treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, concluded at 
Washington February. 29, 1892, in relation to the preservation 
of the fur seal—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

COURT OF APPEALS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5860) to amend sections 4, 6, and 
10 of the act of February 9, 1893, entitled An act to establish a 
court of appeals for the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I move to nonconcur in the Senate 
amendments and agree to the conference. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Before that I would like the gen- 
tleman to state what the amendments: are. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I think there are only three amend- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. The amendments will be read. 

The amendments were read at length. 

The motion of Mr. COLBERSON was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment.of Mr. CULBER- 
SON, Mr. STOCKDALE, and Mr. Ray as conferees on the part of 
the House. 

BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER, JEFFERSON, MO. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6610) to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Missouri River, near Jefferson, Mo. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iam advised that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND] who introduced this bill is temporarily ab- 
sent, and Lask that it remain on the table for the present. 

There was no objection. 

GROUNDS, NAVAL. OBSERVATORY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the Senate amend- 
ments to the joint resolution (H. Res. 32) declaring Massachu- 


setts avenue through the grounds of the Naval Observatory a 


pobio street; which was referred tothe Committes on Naval Af- 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Should not this go to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia? 

The SPEAKER. It relates to the grounds of the Naval Ob- 
servatory. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Then it ought to go to 
the Committee on Public Buildi and Grounds. thas the 
Navali Committee to do with the Observatory grounds? 

Sen GEISSENHAINER. They claim jurisdiction under the 

W. 

Mr.CUMMINGS. The naval appropriation bill provides the 
money for fixing up the grounds. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. It is under control of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

The SPEAKER. The reference, the Chair thinks, isa proper 
one. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
WOODARD for one week, on account of sickness. 

REFORM SCHOOL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. DockERY 
as consulting trustee of the Reform School of the District of 
Columbia. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to report back from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs a Senate bill, and ask its refer- 
ence to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. ` 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1041) to authorize Rear-Admiral John G. Walker and Surg. Gen. 
J. Rufus Tryon, of the United States Navy, to the decorations of 
5 tof Vene - 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Naval Affairs recom- 
mend that that committee be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of this Senate bill and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. If there be no objection it will be 
referred acco: ly. 

There was no objection. 


ARMOR: PLATE. : 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. I submit a report from the Committee 
on Rules on. House resolution 177. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 
The Clerk read as follows: ¥ 


Joint resolution (H. Res. 177) for appointment ot committee to investigate 
the condition and character of all armor plate, bolts, and other appurte- 
nances delivered to Government by the Carnegie S Company, ted, 
paste entire period of the contract between said company and the Govern- 
ment. 5 

The Committee on Rules, having had under consideration House resolution 
177, “for the appointment of committee to investigate the condition and 
character of armor urtenances delivered to 
Government by Ca A Limited. during entire period of 
the contract between said company and the Government,’ PaA 45 

That they are of opinion that the questions presented in joint resolu- 
tion are of suffi ity to justify the investigation ted by the 
resolution, and therefore recommend the adoption of the PA naer resolu- 
tion as a substitute for the same: : 

Resa: on Naval Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to immediately ee on 


peri com he 
. as to what — inferior or d 
armor plate, belts, and other ey reaa eae have been delivered to the Gov- 
ernment by said companies, the amount of compensation which should 
de paid to the Government in settlement for such damaged or inferior armor 
plate, bolts, and appurtenances. 

for the aforesaid the said committee, or a subcommittes 


visit or places which may 
sary to the full discharge of its duties, to ter oaths, to sit during the 
present p paine uring the recess of Co com: 


mgress. Said com- 
port at any time as to the result of its in- 
vestigations and what action should be taken by this House or by 
— —— eas of the contingent fund of the House vo defray Ce econ 
Draait investigation. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. S r— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. REED. [s there any provision in that resolution for 
having the members of the committee go away from Washing- 
ton? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There isa provision which will author- 
ize them to do so, or a subcommittee: to do so. 

Mr. REED. Is there vision for paying them their per 
diem while they are sy 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That has been omitted, because it is not. 


n * 
Mr. REED: Unnecessary on account of their consciences? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. No; unnecessary on account of their be- 
ing engaged in the performance of the duties of the House, as di- 
rected by the House. : 

Mr. D. Do you calculate to have that kind of a man on 

ur committee, who will certify that he is here when he is not 

ere? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I suppose there will be no difficulty in 
finding that kind of a man, or any number of them. 

Mr. REED. Then the investigation, which is likely to be 
yaluable under all circumstances, will become doubly valuable. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Perhaps so, if the gentleman choosesto 
regard it in that light. 

Mr. REED.. I donot make any opposition to this, because I 
do not think anybody can possibly care what a Congressional in- 
vestigating committee does. 

Mr. COOMBS. Ishould like to ask if this is confined solely 
to the armor plate, etc., furnished by the Carnegie Company? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It includes also Carnegie, Phipps & Co. 

Mr. COOMBS. There are other firms engaged in furnishing 
armor are to the Government. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. No charges have been made 
against anybody else. 

Mr. COOMBS. Charges have been made to me; public 
charges. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If you will introduce a resolution and 
have it referred to this committee it will be considered. 


Mr. COOMBS. I simply suggest that the scope of the inquiry 
be Sena nants to take in all armor plate 8 to the Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. I move the previous question. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Ishould like to ask the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE].a question. Does this reso- 
lution provide for ascertaining the price being paid for these 
armor plates? 

Mr. SUTHWAITE. I suppose the investigation will go to 
that extent. It does not in terms expressly provide for an in- 
vestigation as to the price or as to the value of the armor platzs 
beiny furnished to the Government. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I think it would be 
well to have the resolution provide for ascertaining that fact, 
and reporting it. Lam informed that the Government, by con- 
tracts made by the late Secretary of the Navy, is paying $600 a 


~ 
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ton, or 30 cents a pound, for the steel that goes into these plates, 
when steel rails are made for about $27 a ton. I should like to 
have that matter brought to light. 

I think it will interest the country to know why we are pay- 
ing $600 a ton for steel plates while the railroad companies are 

ng $27 a ton for steel rails. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Can not the gentleman by amend- 
ment broaden the investigation so as to cover that? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. As a suggestion, I would say that possibly 
the Harveyized process may have something to do with that. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I think when the process is inves- 
gated enough it will be found that it does not cost any more to 
make a ton of plate by the Harveyized process than it does to 
make a ton of steel rails, 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If the gentleman will offer an amend- 
ment—— 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Isuggest that such an amendment 
be made in this resolution as will require the committee to re- 
= to Congress the price the Government is paying for these 
plates. 

Mr. COOMBS. I think that is a very important condition 
for I am told that when the first contracts were made for steel 
plates the contract covered the cost of the plant; that during 
the last Administration a su uent contract was made at the 
same price per pound, thus enabling the contractors to pay them- 
selves for the plant several times over. That has been called 
to the attention of the committee; and I would like permission 
to be given to this committee toinvestigate who are the owners 
of the Harveyized 8 S 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There being no amendments offered, I 
ask the previous question on the resolution. 7 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I suggested an amendment, and I 
hope the gentleman will A ates it to be offered. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. suggested that an amendment might 
be sent up. It should be sent up in writing, so that we might 
know what is proposed; but I can not permit all suggestions 
that may be e to be considered at this time, unless an amend- 
ment should be actually offered. The information sought by the 
8 from Kentueky can readily be obtained now at the 

avy Department. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. It is impossible that I should offer 
itin that way. I would need to have the resolution in order to 

et it in at the proper place; and in view of the difficulty attend- 

ng that, I ask that the resolution goover until to-morrow morn- 
ing, unless you are willing that the Clerk shall insert a clause 
eovering the point which I have made, which is to report to 
this House the price the Government is now being compelled to 
pay for these armor plates,and the cost of their manufacture. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York for a question. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to ask whether this proposed investi- 
gation will cover the alleged settlement made by the President 


with the 55 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I think it covers the whole subject. 

Mr. BURROWS. Ihave some doubt about that, I Will say to 
the gentleman, whether it would authorize an investigation of 
the settlement made by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I think it would cover all such ques- 


tions. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the resolution 
be again read. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ohio asks that the 
resolution be read again. 

The resolution was again reported. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Answering the question of the gentle- 
man from New York—— 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I would like to offer this amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Answering the gentleman from New 
York whether it comprehends the settlement that has been 
made, I think it is clear that it does. Ft first provides for an in- 
vestigation as to the amount of damaged plate, bolts, and appur- 
tenances which have been furnished, and the amount of that 
damage; then it provides for an investigation as to the amount 
which should be paid in-settlement. Now, in arriving at that 
conclusion, the committee will first find out what damaged plate 
has been furnished. They have to find out that which must be 
paid, and they will find that which has already been paid and 
settled upon. 

Mr.PAYNE. Suppose they find a settlement made by the 
President, he being competent to make a settlement, up to à cer- 
tain date. This investigation would simply be brought down to 
the present time, to see what had been paid, but would not open 
up that old settlement. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. It covers all the eontracts which have 
been made, during all ods of time, with these parties. 

Mr. BURROWS. ould it not be well to add what if any 
3 has been made in the matter, by whom, and the terms 
thereof? > 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I think not. 

Mr. BURROWS. What objection would there be to that? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Because it is not required; because the: 
proposed investigation reaches that point. 

. BURROWS. If you are ce of that, that will do. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. ` I would ask the gentleman if there is 
any language in this resolution which precludes that informa- 
tion? It states that the investigating committee shall ascertain 
how much damage ought to be paid. Of course, if they find out 
the total amount of damage that has been proven and find the 
amount which should be paid, they must find out what has al- 
ready been paid and accepted. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I desire to ask the gentleman a question. I 
have an idea that may or may not be of some importance in the 
matter. It is manifest that no one knows for certain what 
amount of compensation shall be paid the Government by the 
Carnegies in consequence of the defectiveiron. I would like to 
ask my friend if he thinks thatislegislative business? Can the 
Legislature assess damages upon the Carnegie Company for de- 
fects in the work it did for the Government? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The resolution does not propose toas- 
sess es, but to make a report to Congress. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But to ascertain the amount of compensa- 
tion. For what purpose? Now, if the gentleman will indulge 
me just a moment he will remem 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Forthe purpose of fnforming the House 
of these matters. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Just indulge me a moment. My friend will 
remember that the only legitimate purpose of appointing a com- 
mittee of investigation is to ascertain the mee of some 
evil with a view to remedial legislation. Now, I submit tohim 
in all candor whether it is 1 tive business to inquire into 
the amount of compensation which any contractor with the Gov- 
ernmentis liable to forfeit in consequence of defects in his work? 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. If Congress wants that information, cer- 
tainly it is.. I demand the previous question, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I see that this inves- 
tigation is to continue during the recess. Why not begin it and 
finish it up during this session and let us have a report, so that 
we may know where we are “at”? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, It will very likely be finished during the 
session, but in case it is not, this resolution authorizes the com- 
mittee to sit 72585 the recess. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. But why not do that later, if it is 
found to be necessary? I do not like to tell them beforehand 
that they can go on sitting week after week. 

Mr. OUTHW. AITE. Thardly think it likely that any mem- 
bers who may be appointed on this committee will desire to 
spend any more time on the work than is absolutely necessary. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The substitute was pores. EEG 5 

Mr. OUTHWAITE moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
substitute was agreed to, and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. The latter motion was agreed to. 


HOLMES & LEATHERS. 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
resent consideration of the bill (H. R. 6698) for the relief of 
olmes & Leathers. 
The bill was read. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this bill? 
Mr. SAYERS. I object. 


BRIDGE AT YANKTON, S. DAK. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 1808) to amend the act of 
June 22, 1892, entitled, ‘‘An act to authorize the construction of 
a bridge aeross the Missouri River at the city of Yankton,S. 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, etc., That section 6 of the act of June 22, 1892, entitled “An act 
to authorize the construction of a bridge acruss the Missouri River at the 
city of Yankton, S. Dak,” is amended so as to read as follows: 
“Seo, 6. That this act shall be null and void if actual construction of the 
bridge herein authorized be not commenced within two years and completed 
four years from the 22d day of June, 1894.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? j 
‘Phe DUT won ori eod 20 thind readin and it was accordingly 

e bill was ordered toa thi i twas 
read the third time, and passed. f 


~ 


Mr. LUCAS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed, and also moved thatthe vote to reconsider be laid 
on the table. The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Letus have the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees 
for reports. 

KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 

Mr, BAILEY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back with amendments a bill (H. R. 4701) to incorporate the Su- 
pens Lodge of the Kights of Pythias; which was referred to the 
eer . and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 

printed. 


UNITED STATES COURT OFFICIALS, COMPENSATION AND DU; 
TIES. 
Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported back with a favorable recommendation a bill 
H. R. 6952) relating to the compensation and duties of United 
tates attorneys, clerks, marshals, and other court officials, and 
for other purposes; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

CAPT. THOMAS O. SELFRIDGE, UNITED STATES NAVY. 
Mr. EVERETT, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, re- 
rted back with a favorable recommendation a joint resolution 

H. Res. 135) authorizing Capt. Thomas O. Selfridge, United 
tates Navy, to accept the cross of an officer ofthe Legion of 
Honor conferred upon him by the President of the Republic of 
France; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
PROF. ASAPH HALL, UNITED STATES NAVY. 

Mr. EVERETT also, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
reported back with a favorable recommendation an act (S. 1860) 
to authorize Prof. Asaph Hall, of the United States Navy, to 
accept a gold medal from the Academy of Sciences of France; 
which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH ARLINGTON RESERVATION. 


Mr. GORMAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported back with amendments a bill (H. R. 2371) granting the 
right of way through Arlington reservation for electric railway 

urposes; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 
ENLISTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


Mr. CURTIS of New York, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported back with amendments an act (S. 1209) to reg- 
ulate enlistments in the Army of the United States; which was 
referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 


NATIONAL HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM COLORED PERSONS. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported back with a favorable recommendation a bill (H. R. 
7095) to provide for the erection of a national home for aged and 
infirm colored persons, and for the maintenance of the inmates 
thereof; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, CUMBERLAND, MD. 


Mr. McKAIG, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back with a favorable recommendation a bill 
(H. R. 4283) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection of 
apublic building thereon in the city of Cumberland, Md.; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 

rinted. 

E PUBLIC BUILDING, BRUNSWICK, GA. 

Mr. MCK AIG also, from the Committee on Publie Buildings 
and Grounds, reported back with an amendment a bill (H. R. 
2793) for the erection of a custom-house and post-office building 
at Brunswick, Ga.; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, POTTSVILLE, PA. 

Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, reported back with a favorable rec- 
ommendation a bill (H. R. 155) to authorize the erection of a 

ublic building at Pottsville, Pa.; which was referred to the 

mmittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
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SQUARE 622, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. HEARD, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
reported back with a favorable recommendation a bill (H. R. 
6576) to provide for the closing of a part of an alley in square 
622 in the city of Washington, D. C., and for the relief of the 
president and directors of Gonzaga College; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. TUCKER, from the Committee on Election of President, 
Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress, reported back 
favorably the joint resolution (H. Res. 20) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall be 
elected by the people of the several States; which was referred 
2 ue 5 595 Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to 

printed. 


LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. DOCKERY, the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union (Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON of Tennessee in the chair) and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7097) making appropriations for the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year a une 30, 1895, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DOCKERY. ask unanimous consent that the total of 
the paragraph as stated in lines 12 and 13, on page 6, may be 
changed so as to conform to the reduction of 8500 made in the 
body of the paragraph on motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. DE ARMOND]. That amendment was adopted, but no 
corresponding reduction was made in the total. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the amendment 
suggested by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DOCKERY] will 

opted. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I ask consent that where 
amendments are made affecting the total appropriated in any 
paragraph the Clerk be authorized to make such change in the 
total as will conform to any increase or decrease which may have 
been made in the items embraced in the par: ph. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, consent will be 
given that the Clerk 3 the totals of paragraphs so as to 
conform inamount toamendments which may have been adopted. 
The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Forclerk hire, Members and Delegates, House of Representatives: To pay 
Members and Delegates the amount which they certify they have past oe 
seon to pay. for clerk hire necessarily employed by them in the discharge 
of their official and representative duties, as provided in the joint resolu- 
tion approved March 3, 1893, $97,030.40, or so much thereof as may be neces- 


sary 

Mr: HAYES. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend as follows, on page 16, at end of eighteenth line: 

“That the joint resolution authorizing members to certify monthly the 
amount paid by them for clerk hire the same to be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House,“ approved March 3, 1893, be amended so 
as to read as follows: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That on and after this date each Member and 
Delegate of the House of Representatives of the United States may on orafter 
the Ist day of every month certify to the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
the amount which he has paid or to pay for clerk hire necessarily 
employed by him in the discharge of his official and representative duties 
during the previous month, and the amount so certified shall be paid to him 
by the Clerk out of the contingent fund of the House on the 4th day of each 
month: Provided, That the amount so certified and paid for clerical services 
rendered to each Member and Delegate shall not exceed 8100 for any month: 
And provided further, That the 123 of this resolution shall not apply to 
8 75 who are chairmen of commitees entitled, under the rules, to a 
clerk.” 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iraiseaquestion of order upon that amend- 
ment. It changes existing law and does not reduce expendi- 
tures. The point does not require any argument. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For contingent expenses, namely: For materials for folding, 816,000. 

For fuel and oil for the heating apparatus, 88,000. 

For furniture, and repairs of the same, #9,000. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I wish to inquire of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DoCKERY] whether the commission that has been 
engaged in overhauling the manner of keeping accounts gave 
any attention to these items or took any measures requiring 
them to be itemized? 8 

Mr. DOCKERY. These items of expenditnre do not come 
within the jurisdiction of the commission. The Committee on 
Accounts is authorized under the rules of the House to deter- 


mine as to the propriety of these expenditures. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will resume the reading of the 
bill. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


For nt expenses, namely: For stationery, „advertising, 
Pana — — ö — endl can) AV and n Wen 
1 a LACEY. I offer the amendment which I send to the 

esk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 21, on page 17, add the following: 

Aud section 42 of the Revised Statutes is hereby repealed.” 

Mr. DOCKERY. I make a pointof order on that amendment. 

Mr. LACEY. I would be glad if the gentleman would reserve 
leg fates: of order instead of pressing it at this moment. 

r. DOCKERY. Iwill reserve it for a moment, in order that 

the gentleman may be heard. j 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, in these days, when we are dis- 
covering so much old law that has not been enforced for a good 
while, it is appropriate to refer to another of these statutes 
passed long ago. I find in section 42 of the Revised Statutes this 
provision: 

When any book is ordered to and received by any Member or Delegate, by 
a resolution of either or both Houses of Congress, the price paid for thesame 
shall be deducted from the compensation of such Member or Delegate: ex- 
cept books ordered to be prin by the Congressional Printer during the 
Congress for which the Member or Delegate was elected. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we passed not long since a resolution 
turning over to members of the present Congress the unappro- 
priated books of the preceding Congress; and I have just re- 
ceived, as no doubt other members have, a statement that I am 
entitled to 27 agricultural reports issued in 1892, and to 74 reports 
on animal industry issued in 1891 and 1892, these volumes having 
been published 1 to the present Congress. 

It will be the duty of the custodians of the books of this House 
to figure up the amount of the actual cost of these books and de- 
duct them from the salaries of the members under that act, and 
I am quite sure no one wants to have thatdone. I not think 
that was the purpose of the resolution turning over these books 
to this Congress, which were issued or published by order of a 
former Congress, and I hope no point of order will be made on 
the motion to repeal the section. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will be compelled, Mr. Chairman, to in- 
sist upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LACEY. Then I will appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why, the gentleman himself conceded 
that the point of order was good. 

erty LACEY. Certainly; but the House may think differ- 
ently. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the appeal. > 

Mr. BROSIUS. Let us have the amendment again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. LACEY. If the Chair will indulge mea moment. Of 
course, I concede that the decision of the Chair is right; but at 
the same time we may reverse it on appeal, and there is no way 
of reaching or discussing this question at the present time, ex- 
cept by an appeal 

Mr. STOCKDALE. You concede that the Chair is right, and 
yet appeal from the decision? 

Mr. LACEY. Certainly. Itis unquestionably rightthat the 
books thus sent to the members of the House should not be 
charged to them and deducted from their salaries, as they are 
issued to us for distribution. Section 42 requires that all these 
books, which have been printed by aprevious Congress, and com- 
ing to the members of the present Congress under the resolu- 
tion adopted by the House, shall be charged up to the members 
of this House at their cost. Iam sure the gentleman from Mis- 
souri will not insist upon the point of order. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gentleman read the lan- 
guage again? 

Mr. LACEY. The language is perfectly clear. If gentlemen 
will turn to page 338 of the Digest they will find this section of 
the Statutes: 

' When any book is ordered to and received by oT Member or Delegate by 
a resolution of either or both Houses of Congress, the price paid for the same 
shall be deducted from the compensation of such Member or Delegate; ex- 
cept books ordered to be printed by the Congressional Printer during the 
Congress for which the Member or Delegate was elected. 

The language is unambiguous. There is no question but that 
the cost of these extra Agricultural Reports issued in 1891 must 
be charged to the members of this Congress, 

Mr. WEVER. Whether we take them or not? 

Mr. LACEY. If we take them; and they have been already 
generally drawn and sent out to our constituents. 

Mr. LYNCH. Isit not afact that these are being distributed 
as far as practicable through the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
constitute a part of the one-third of all the books published and 
distributed by him, and if he is not simply distributing them 


through the members of Congress? That being the case, there 
is no charge inst anybody for them. 

Mr. LACEY. But they must be charged to the members 
under this section. 

Mr. LYNCH. Not at all. 

Mr. LACEY. Oh, yes, for they come to us under a resolu- 
tion passed by this Congress. 

Mr. LYNCH. That resolution has not been passed yet. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. It is still pending. 


Mr. LYNCH. It is a part of the printing bill which has not 


yet passed the Senate. 
r. DOCKERY. I hope my friend from [owa will not insist 
upon the appeal. 

Mr. LACEY. Very well, Mr. Chairman, I hope to work upon 
the good sense and sympathy of my friend from Missouri in some 
other way and I withdraw the appeal. Having called the at- 
tention of the House to the matter, the repeal of the section will 
no doubt be reported from the proper committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


For com tion of Librarian, $1,000, and for thirty assistant librarians, 
two at 82.500 each; two at #1,800 each; two at $1,600 each; two at 81,440 each; 
eight at $1,400 each, one of whom shall be in charge of international ex- 
changes: ten at $1,200 each; two at $720 each; and two at #600 each; in all, 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after the word “each,” in line 1, page 18, “one of whom shall be 
2 by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
to have charge of the Law Library.“ 

Mr. DOCKERY. I make the point of order against that 
amendment. It is a change of the existing law and does not re- 
trench expenditures. 

Mr. LITTLE. I desire to state, Mr. Chairman, that my 
understanding was, from a conversation with the chairman of 
the committee in charge of this bill, that he would be willing 
to take the sense of the committee upon the amendment. I re- 
collect quite distinctly of having that conversation with him.. 
Of course the remark may have been inadvertently made by the 

entleman, and not intended to be taken in the sense I took it. 

ut that was clearly my understanding. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I have no recollection of any such under- 
standing, but if the gentleman insists that I so a d I will ac- 
cept his statement as correct, and am willing to have a vote on 
the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the point of order 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I withdraw it, although this is a change in 
existing law. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the law library, as every- 
a 


one knows, contains from 60.000 to 70,000 law books, and is 
portion of the Congressional Library in a certain way. 

Under section 85 of the Revised Statutes the justices of the 
Supreme Court are required to pass regulations for the govern- 
ment of that Library andits use. They have in this way a sort 
of theoretical custody of the Library, but the final custody re- 
mains with the Congressional Librarian. No one here has any 
criticism to make as to the able Congressional Librarian what- 
ever. Everyone concedes that he is an able and conscientious 
officer, and that he controls the Library in a wise and proper 
manner so far as possible. 

I appeal now to the lawyers on the floor of this House, and I 
would like to have the attention of men who are interested in 
law books for just a few minutes, while I explain the existing 
condition. 

I apprehend that there is no lawyer upon the floor of this 
House who would not all the time insist upon having the con- 
trol of his own library and the arrangement of his own books. 
I have had the fortune to practice law for a number of years 
myself, and I know that a lawyer’s books are as important to 
him, as far as their arrangement is concerned and his familiar- 
ity with them, as are the tools and appliances of a mechanic. 
You handle your law books until the backs of them are black- 
ened and the leaves bear marks of such frequent reference that 
you would not take a hundred dollars for the statutes of your own 
State, with which youare familiar, if you were compelled to take 
in their place new copies. So it is with the reports of your 
State courts and those that run along under a similar e or 
8 which you are familiar with and that you cite as prece- 

ents whenever you try a case in court. 

Now, the justices of the Supreme Court, and the lawyers who 
have and who should have access to these books, are desirous 


that these books should be placed under the control of some man 
who has a care for law books, who appreciates law books. 


+ 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I should like to have my time extended 
for five minutes. I have taken very little time, and this is a sub- 
ject that is interesting tome. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
that his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, DOOLITTLE. Now, Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as it has 
been suggested that a change is sought to be made in existing 
law by this amendment, I do not think that is the case. It cer- 
tainly does not increase the appropriation at all, and I am ad- 
dressing myself to this suggestion now as to the merits of this 
proposition, and not as to any legal phase that it may have, or 
o technical relation it may bear to the rules of the House, 

bill provides for a number of additional librarians. It is 
well known to everybody that the copyright business has grown 
so rapidly in this country that the presenteflicient and very able 
Librarian of Congress iskept exceedingly busy with this line of 
duty. So it is that this bill has provided for an additional num- 
ber of librarians. ; 

Now, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, under 
the circumstances existing this amendment is designed solely for 
the better and more complete arrangement of these law books. 
Ihave taken the pains to have conversations with the men who 
are exceedingly interested in this subject, and I know that it is 
their desire that some one be placed in this position as provided 
for in this amendment, 

Mr. GROUT. I ask that the amendment be again reported. 

The amendment was read. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to this com- 
mittee that this amendment, in my judgment, ought not to pre- 
vail. It does not come to this House with the official sanction 
of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
or of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman per- 
mit me to interrupt him just for a moment? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Yes. ` 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Now, I will say for the information of the 
able chairman of the committee, a man whom I believe to be 
pete, Fed conscientious about this and all other matters, that 
I have a conversation with the Chief Justiċe on this subject, 
and told him I was desirous of being useful, if the offering of this 
amendment and the adoption of it would be useful, and he in- 
formed me of his desire to have these books arranged as they 
would be arranged under the direction of some man of executive 
ability who would take proper charge of them, and who would 
have these law books as his sole charge. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I want to repeat what I said, that this does 
not come here with the official sanction of the Chief Justice or 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. It is not included in the esti- 
mates which the law requires to come to this House from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Of course I do not know what pri- 
vate conversation the gentleman has had with the Chief Justice. 
I would be disposed to accept any statement he makes in respect 
to that; but let me say to this committee that this lib is 
now under the control of one of the most accomplished officials 
in this Government. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I refer to the present librarian. This is a 
proposition to divide up the eontrol of this library, and to put 
a part of it under the control of the Chief Justice of the United 
States. Now, I believe there is not an old member here who has 
had business with the present librarian but who will bear testi- 
mony to his exceeding efficiency. This is a proposition to take 
from him the control of the law library, and I do not believe 

- this committee will 78 it. 

Mr. HOPKINS of illinois. Before the gentleman sits down 
let me say, my recollection is that under a section of the Revised 
Statutes, the law library is under the control of the Supreme 
Court, or they make rules and regulations regarding it. Now, 
if that is true, would not the amendmentof the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. DOOLITTLE] be right in line with the present 
legislation? 

r. DOCKERY. Ido not think there is any such law. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. It is section 81 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. DOCKERY. But whether it is or not, this library, in- 
cluding the law library, has always been under the control of 
Mr. geet and it ought to remain there. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Iam not arguing 
asking this question for information. I have not looked up the 
statutes; but I am informed that there is a statute which p. 
the law library under the control of the Supreme Court, and 
that that court makes rules and regulations governing the use of 
that library by the public and by the members of the bar as well 
as the court itself. 

Mr, DOCKERY. I have no information on that question. If 


it. Iam simply 


there is such a law as that, I can not see why this appropriation 
should have been carried from time immemorial as it has. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I wish to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Washington to one difficulty in his amendment. 
There is not simply one assistant librarian who is employed by 
the Librarian, but there are several of them. Now, if the law . 
library is to be put under the Chief Justice, then all the assist- 
ants should be employed by him, and all the employés should 
be exclusively under his control. If thisamendment isadopted 
you will have one man there appointed by the Chief Justice and 
all the rest appointed by the Librarian. Now, if any change is 
to be made, there ought to be some examination of the number 
of employés who are engaged in that portion of the library, and 
the whole might be put under the Chief Justice and not one. 
This would give a divided responsibility—one to be under the 
Chief Justice and two or three to be appointed by the Librarian 
of Congress. Hither allor none ought to be appointed by the 
Chief Justice. I make that suggestion. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I would like toask the gentleman 
in charge of the bill whether 1 this bill any complaint 
has been made as to the manner in which the law library has 
been conducted under the present incumbent? 

Mr. DOCKERY. None whatever. I know of no complaint 
ever having been made of Mr. Spofford. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Is there any complaint as to the 
manner in which the books are arranged in the law library, in 
the matter of reference? 

Mr. DOCKERY. None to my 3 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I would like to ask if itis 
understood that this amendment makes a new officer? 

Mr. DOCKERY. No, sir. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Does it increase the ex- 
penditures? 

Mr. DOCKERY. It will have that effect ultimately, because 
it divides the responsibility, by placing it under another head 
of a department. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. While it does not create 
another office, then it does increase expenditures? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. No, sir; it does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I have the floor for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire is 
recognized. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I rise to aques- 
tion of order. There is so much confusion we cannot hear what 


Said. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. 

„ of Mississippi. I ask to have the amendment 
rea š 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I only desire to say in refer- 
ence to this law library that a very small proportion of the law 
library is used by the Supreme Court, the bar of the District, 
and both branches of Congress, that a very large and extensive 
miscellaneous use of it is necessary to those who have occasion 
to transact business in this city, in connection with the courts 
before Congress, in connection with the investigation of legal 
questions, and the authorship of legal treatises, and all that. 

All this use, so much beyond the actual necessities of the Su- 

eme Court, is outside of its jurisdiction; and itseemsto me that 

t would be an unsafe and an unwise thing to put the entire control 
of this great library in the hands of the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, when under the existing arrangementevery facility 
afforded the Supreme Court for such use of the library as is 
necessary. I am not aware that there is a complaint or has ever 
been in regard to the use of this library by everybody interested 
in it; and certainly it would be im ble in this country, or in 
this world, to find a more competent gentleman to have charge 
of it than the gentleman who now has it under his control. 

Mr. RAY. . Speaker, I would like to say a word in regard 
to the law library and its management, because I have given the 
subject quite a little attention, and one or two bills affecting it 
have been before the Committee on the Judiciary for considera- 
tion. I should very much dislike to see this amendment adopted 
at the present time. I donot think the amendment kaa er 
nor do I think this a proper time to legislate upon the subject. 
The law library is of great importance, of course, to epar 
of the Supreme Court, but it is also of very great importance to 
the members of this House and to the bar of the District. The 


present quarters are entirely inadequate for the accommodation 
and Paa arrangement of the library, and at sometime in the 
not 

provided; and I suppose the question 


istant future more commodious quarters will have to be 
then be whether or 
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not that part of the Congressional Library shall be removed to 
the new building now in process of erection. I should dislike 
to ses that done. 

Another point. There is now no complete or adequate cata- 
logue of this library, and the gentlemen who have it in charge 
can not tell to-day what books are there. No member of this 
House, no lawyer, can tell or ascertain whether certain works 
are in the library or not. The time will come in the not far 
distant future when some provision will have to be made by 
Congress for a catalogue, for commodious quarters, and for the 

per management and custody of the library. Who shall have 

t in charge, in whose custody it shall be, is a question that 

should be considered and settled in the future, and after due 
consideration and deliberation. 

Mr. DOCKERY. May I interrupt the gentleman to quote 
section 81 referred to by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
DOOLITTLE)? 

Mr. RAY. Certainly. Read it. 

Mr. DOCKERY (re * 

. 81. The Li of shall be in two departments, a 
mr eer a acai paca al 

This amendment would change that law. 

Mr. RAY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say further that 
the gentlemen who have immediate charge of the law library 
at the present time are very competentmen. They understand 
their business; they are and every purpose that any- 
one can have in view is answered at the present time by the ex- 
isting ent so far as the accommodations will permit. 
I hope, therefore, that this amendment will not 
prevail, but that the matter be allowed to rest until after 
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proper inv n some manner of governing and ting 
this portion of the Library of Congress shall be carefully de- 
vised and provision made for a ca and also for more com- 


modious rooms somewhere in this Capitol building. For these 
reasons (which I might enlarge upon) and others, I earnestly 
hope that members will vote down this amendment and leaye 
the whole matter for future consideration. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a cor- 
rection. It was section 85 instead of section 81 that I referred to. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I favor this 
amendment, but I wish to correct an impression that may have 
been made by the remarks of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
DocKERY] that no complaint has been made about the manage- 
ment of the law library. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I said there had been none to my knowledge. 

Mr. BYNUM. That is probably because you have had no oc- 
casion to go to the library to investigate legal questions. Eve 
lawyer who has had occasion to go there has found that that li- 
brary is not kept in the best order. As the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rax] has just said, there is no catalogue, and it 
is only with great labor and difficulty that an investization of a 
legal question can bo made. While I have a high regard for 
Mr. Spofford as a librarian, he does not devote his time to the 
law library, nor do I believe he could devote the time which 
would be necessary for the proper m ment of the same, and 
I fully concur in the opinion of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Ray] that the time will soon come whena great reform 
must be inaugurated. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I suggest to the gentleman that there is a 
bill on that subject now pending before the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. BYNUM. There is, and I wish now simply to express 
the view that that or some other proper measure ought to be 
taken up and considered. Iam inclined to think that it would 
not be wise to adopt the pending amendment at this time, but 
that the subject should dealt with more deliberately by a 
measure coming from the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The amendment of Mr. DOOLITTLE was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


For three Commissioners, at $3,500 each; one chief examiner, 33,000; one 
Secretary, $2,000; two clerks of class 4; two clerks of class 3; three clerksof 
class 2; three clerks of class 1; three clerks at $1,000 each; two clerks at 
800 each; one messenger; two laborers; one engineer, $340; and two watch- 
men; in all, $39,340. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all after 
line 7, on page 20 of the bill, down to and including line 17, be- 


ing the paragraph just read. 
Tr. DEARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment. 
The amendment to the amendment was read, as follows: 
Strike lines 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, H, $ , 
agente 8 0. H, 15, 16, and 17, on page 20, and insert 


x oyés in the departmental classified service of the United States 
shall eet of 8 Territories. and 
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appointments shall be made as soon as practicable after the passage of this 
act. Whenever any State or Territory or the District of Columbia shall be 
entitled to an u tin such service the appointment shall be made 
for aterm of six years, upon the recommendation of such State, Terri 

or District, as shall be provided by the law thereof; but all appointees 

be subject to promotion, reduction, and removal by the proper officers of 
the United States as the good of the service may require.’ 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer a substitute. 

Mr. CRAIN. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. Has a point 
of order been made against the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has been made against 
the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. CRAIN. Is asubstitute in order until the point of order 
is determined? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not tell until he hears the 
substitute. , 

But is any substitute in order pending the de- 

termination of a point of order? 


Mr. DINGLEY. Isuggest to the Chair that the motion of the 
entleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] is aot a substitute 
or the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee. They are 
two distinct motions. One isa motion to strike out and the 
other is a motion to strike out and insert. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question of order raised by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] is whether a substitute for either 
the amendment or the amendment to the amendment would be 
in order while the point of order is pending. 

Mr. DINGLEY. There can be no point of order, of course, 
against a motion to strike out; that motion is necessarily in or- 
der. Ihave made a point of order against the motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri, to strike out and insert, because what 
he proposes to insert is new legislation, changing existing law. 
Mila Apt ir. wn The ee then moth p oe from 

ississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] having sent to the desk asubstitute, 
whether 8 can be offered until the point of order is decided. 
That is the question now raised. 

Mr. CRAIN. I think the gentleman from Maine Mr. DING- 
red, does not thoroughly understand the parliamentary status. 
As I understand,the gentleman from Maine made a point of 
order against the amendment of the gentleman from uri, 
which was offered as an amendment to the original proposition 
of en TE from Tennessee. Now, that point of order be- 

ill undecided, the gentleman from aree bt proffers a 
substitute, and I raise the point of order that until the question 
micas already raised is decided a substitute can not be enter- 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair, upon examination of the pro- 
posed substitute, finds that it app to a portion of the bill 
which has not yet been read, and therefore would not be in or- 
derat any rate. The Chair will therefore first settle the question 
oforder raised by the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. CRAIN. Without deciding the point of order raised by 


me? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The substitute proposes to 
strike out all of this section 

The CHAIRMAN. And other portions of the biil. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. But it is all in the same con- 
nection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Still those portions of the bill have not 


yet been read. 
Mr: Do I have to wait until the 


WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
entire section is read? 

The CHAIRMAN. Undoubtedlythe gentleman can not move 
to strike out a paragraph before it is read. 

Mr. CRAIN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Texas on the point of order. ` 

Mr. CRAIN. My point is at present immaterial as the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has withdrawn his substitute. I wanted 
to say, however, that without reference to the contents of the 
substitute—— 

The CHAIRMAN. That is withdrawn. It is not now before 
the committee. The question is on the point oforder raised by 
the gentleman from Maine upon the proposed amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri. The Chair will hear the gentleman 
from Missouri, although the Chair is inclined to sustain the 
point. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I rather dislike to address myself toa 
point of order after it has been virtually decided. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not decided the t of 
order, but prefers to hear from the gentleman from ouri 
first. That is all that the Chair meant to say. 
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Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, the point of order raised 
is that the substitute or amendment offered by me would change 
existing law. I concede that is the fact. But the amendment 
is not amenable to the objection if it would also reduce expendi- 
tures. The question, then, is not whether it would change ex- 
isting law, because it is conceded that it would, but would it also 
reduce expenditures? If so, it is allowable under the rules of 
the House. Now, it would, in fact, reduce expenditures to the 
extent of the whole amount carried by this paragraph. Itisa 

roposition to strike out the paragraph with all the appropria- 
Hon made init. It changes the law in providing a new method 
of making these appointments; but in this it entails no expense 
whatever upon the Government. So that it is a proposition to 
change existing law, and in doing so to reduce the expenditures 
carried by the bill. 

A gentleman near me suggests an inquiry as to the extent to 
which the reduction of expenditureswould go. I answer to the 
extent of the entire amount carried by the p raph. As the 
Chairman will see, this proposition is to supply these appointees 
to the General Government without cost to it in reference to 
their selection. The States and Territories, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if this amendment becomes law, will under 
laws of their own enactment nominate persons for appointment 
here; and those persons, being accordingly appointed, will be 
subject to promotion, to reduction, and to dismissal by the of- 
ficers of the Government as the good of the service may require. 
The effect of this provision would be first to equalize among 
the States and Territories, including this District, the number 
of persons in the departmental classified service of the Govern- 
ment. 

Each State or Territory would have in thisservice such num- 
ber of persons as it would be entitled to according to population. 
These persons would be selected in each State under and pur- 
suant to its own laws, by civil-service examination or by any 
other method that the State might see proper to adopt. The 
State being entitled to an appointment in this service would 
nominate in its own way and under its own laws a person for 
such service, and that person would be appointed without a cent 
of expense to the General Government, subject to be removed in 
an hour if not satisfactory, subject to promotion, subject to re- 
duction, subject to Aian iosa at the absolute will of the officers 
of the Government. 

This would be an entirely new system. It would effectually 
equalize these appointments among the States; and in ayy 88 
ment it would take the patronage 1 out of politics, re- 
mitting it to the States. It would be civil service reform in 
fact, instead of in theory. Under such an arrangement the peo- 
pie of each State—the people of Maine, of Missouri, of Texas, or 
any other State—would determine for themselves the manner 
in which they desire the selections to be made for this classified 
service. If Maine should choose to have a civil service law and 
to recommend her bg | pean in accordance with an examina- 
tiov under that law, she would make and execute her own law. 
If she should choose to clothe her governor or her sheriffs or 
any other officers with the power of nomination, she would do 
that. If she should choose to have these persons elected by 
popular election, she would do that. The selection having been 
made of one of her own citizens, that person would come here 
for appointment—subject, as I have said, to removal in an hour 
if not satisfactory, subject to promotion, subject to reduction; 
and not a solitary cent of expense would be entailed upon the 
General Government. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman,I did not under- 
stand the gentleman’s amendment sufficiently well from the 
reading of it to gather information as to how he expects the 
States to certify persons for appointment as the amendment pro- 
vides, and what authority there is in the Federal Government 
to make known to the States the requirement existing for addi- 
tional clerks. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Oh, there is no special machinery pro- 
vided in the amendment. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Is there anything in the amend- 
ment to authorize such a thing? 

Mr. DEARMOND. There is no special machinery provided. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois, Then, by striking out this part of 
the bill you strike out the commission. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Now, is there any Federal au- 
thority to codperate with the States in this matter? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I puppona it would be subject to mere 
departmental regulations. First, there would be a readjustment 
of the force. A State having a proportion of appointments in 
excess of what it is entitled to would lose that excess; and 
another, having a less proportion than it is entitled to, would 
have a corresponding increase. It would bea matter of mere 
certification. 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. My pointis that if this amend- 
ment is adopted it would require very much legislation to make 
it effective. 

Mr. ENLOE. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman 
against this debate. Gentlemen are not discussing the point of 
order, but the merits of the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wants to state this—— 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. My questions, I will state, were to 
develop the fact that the amendment is not germane to this bill 
and that it changes existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wants to state the condition of 
the question. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] of- 
fers an amendment to strike out certain portions of the text of 
the bill. The gentlemanfrom Missouri offers as an amendment 
to that amendment a motion to strike out the words specified 
and insert certain others. The Chair thinks that is hardly in 
proper form to be called an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. It ought to be called a substitute for the 
amendment, and it was my intention to so designate it. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the two amendments can be voted 
upon separately, and they should be. Under our rule, whatever 
may be the general rule 5 law, under our special 
rule, paragraph 7 of Rule XVI, a motion tostrike out being lost it 
will not preclude the motion of the gentleman from Missouri to 
strike out and insert. If the motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee is lost, the motion of the 5 from Missouri 
would be still in order; and if the motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee prevails, it will be still in order to insert the matter 

roposed in the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri, if 
t be held to be in order on this bill. 

Therefore, without deciding whether the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri is in order or not, the Chair will first 
submit to the committee, in order to proceed Properly, the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Tennessee, which is a motion to 
strike out, and against whichno pointof order ismade. If that 
is voted up or down, then the motion of the gentleman from 
Missouri can be submitted, and the question of order deter- 
mined as to whether it is admissible or not. 5 

Mr. DE ARMOND. But before that, Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to present mine as a substitute for the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

The CHAIRMAN. But it is an amendment. 

Mr. DE ARMOND, That is true, but if the Chair will hear 
me a moment—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. Before the gentleman from Missouri pro- 
ceeds I wish to call attention to the fact—not having completed 
the statement on the point of order—that there is not a word of 
the gentleman’s amendment that is germane to the provision 
we are considering, which is simply a provision for the salaries 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is constrained to hold that the 
amendment is notin order until the other amendment is dis- 


posed of. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Then at present the Chair sus- 
tains the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not, because it is not be- 
fore the committee. 

Mr. DEARMOND. A word, Mr. Chairman, as to the amend- 
ment which I offered in the natureof asubstitute. That amend- 
ment, I hold, would be in order with the bill in its present shape; 
but if the words proposed to be stricken out by the amendment 
of the gentleman from Tennessee are stricken out, then the 
amendment would be subject, on the point of order, to another 
objection which does not 9 lie against it. Then there 
would be no words in the bill 

The CHAIRMAN. But the motion of the gentleman from 
Missouri strikes them out. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. That is true, but it strikes out and in- 
serts. Here is the point: If the motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee prevails, and these words have been stricken from the 
bill, then it will be as if that provision had never been in the 
bill. Then when I offer the amendment which I have submitted 
now by way of a substitute, of course the part struck out would 
have been eliminated, and mine would be a proposition to insert 
new legislation and it could not then be said that it would re- 
duce expenditures. Then it would be subject to the objection. 
of being new legislation without reducing expenditures because 
that part of the bill to which it refers, and which carries an ap- 
Ms hve would have gone out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not, because the rule 
referred to by the Chair especially provides that the motion to 
strike out will not preclude a motion to strike out and insert, 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, there are four amendments 
in order under the rule; first, an amendment toa paragraph; an 
amendment to the amendment; a substitute to an amendment, 
and an amendment to the substitute. Now it is in order at this 
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time to have four propositions pending, and it seems to me bet- 
ter — have the four propositions pending if they are to be 
offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true; but they must be in order. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The House will then have the whole ques- 
tion before it. The House may not be willing to strike out the 
paragraph on motion of the gentleman from Tennessee, if the 
motion of my colleague from Missouri was held to be in order. 
Or it might vote down both propositions and accept a substitute 
for them offered by some one elseif it was in order. It seems to 
me that four propositions are now in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. While that is unquestionably true, there 
are but two offered. 

Mr. DOCKERY. But I understood the Chair to insist that 
the proposition of the gentleman from Missouri was not now to 
be offered, and that he would not now rule upon the question of 
order until the final disposition of the amendment offered by the 
poeman from Tennessee. As suggested by my colleague [Mr. 

ARMOND] if that poroms prevails, clearly then, whatever 
else might be said of the amendment offered by my friend from 
Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] it would not be in order. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Well, but the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri—— 

Mr. DOCKERY. Now, Iwant to make a suggestion, with per- 

` fect respect to the Chair, that it seems to me there is hardly a 
line or word in the amendment offered by my colleague from 
Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] that is in order under the rule, and 
I think the Chair ought to rule on the matter one way or the 
other. 

Mr. CRAIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAIN. If I understand it, this motion only strikes out 
the appropriation. It does not change existing law. 

Mr. DOCKERY. No, the motion of my colleague from Mis- 
souri [Mr. DE ARMOND] is a proposition to strike out and in- 
sert. The motion of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. EN- 
LOE] is clearly in order, because it is simply a proposition to 
strike out, but my friend from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] offers 
a proposition which it seems to me is not in order. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The proposition of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] is entirely foreign to the para- 


graph. 7 > 
Mr. DOCKERY. I think the Chair ought torule on it at this 


time. 
Mr. ALDERSON. Does the Chair hold that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND)] is not in or- 


der? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does nothold that, because the 
amendment is not before the committee. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, that being the case, I should 
like to have the attention of the committee upon my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. EN- 
LOE] has the floor. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Before the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
ENLOE] proceeds, I wish to say that as this whole question of 
civil service reform is to be raised by the pending proposition, 
and perhaps others, I should like to have unanimous consent 
now to fix a time for the debate on this subject, and all amend- 
ments that may be offered to the paragraphs relating thereto. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The purpose for which | rose was to sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DoCKERY] that I wish 
to insist on a point of order to the next paragraph of the bill, 
and fonao anay that I wish to debate the motion of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE]. I think it would be wise to 
fix a time for the debate. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will state very frankly to the gentleman 
from Ohio—because I have no desire to insist on any proposition 
being in order when, in my judgment, it is not—I think the next 
paragraph is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. ENLOE. [should like to let that alone until we reach it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DOCK- 
ERY] is trying Simpy to reach an agreement as to the time for 
the discussion of the matter. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Now, how much time does the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] want? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ido not want over fifteen minutes. I 
should not like to limit myself inside of that. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I find that several gentle- 
men want to talk on this question, and I ask that all debate on 
the civil service question, the three paragraphs of the bill and 
the amendments thereto, be limited to two hours, the time to be 
equally divided between those for and against the Civil Service 
Commission, and that all speeches be limited to five minutes. 


Mr. DEFOREST. I have no objection, Mr. Chairman, if it 
is understood 

Mr. ALDERSON. I desire fo offera substitute for the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DEFOREST. I wish to ask what will be the effect of the 
agreement as to the distribution of time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Inthe absence of any special agreement, 
the Chair would endeavor to divide the time equally. Will the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DoCKERY] please again state his 
request. 4 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I thought an hour would be 
sufficient, but several gentlemen wish to talk, and therefore I 
ask unanimous consent that the debate be limited to two hours. 

Mr. CRAIN and others. Three hours. z 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Let me suggest to the gentleman 
in charge of the bill [Mr. DocKERY] that there has been no de- 
bate on this at all. hy not let the debate run on, on these 
amendments as they come along, and the moment that the gen- 
tleman sees that the debate is drifting away from the subject 
under consideration, why then he can move to limit debate. 

Mr. DOCKERY. We want to get along with the bill and not 
make the Committee of the Whole a mere debating society. 

Mr. CRAIN. I will suggest to the gentleman that we did 
not have ae Bia length of general debate. 

Mr. DOCKERY. We had three hours and a half. 

Mr. CRAIN. That is not long. We have plenty of time. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Is there any objection to two hours? 

Mr. CRAIN. Make it three hours. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unan- 
imous consent that debate on the three graf pred with refer- 
ence to the Civil Service Commission be limi to two hours. 
Is there objection? 

Several members objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Several gentlemen object. 

Mr. ALDERSON. I make the point of order against the sec- 
ond oe, Pe 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be recognized to 
make the pons of order against the paragraph. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iask that ail debate on these three para- 
graphs be limited to three hours, to be divided equally. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks that 
all debate on the paragraphs relating tothe Civil Service, under 
the five-minute rule, be limited to three hours. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. ALDERSON. Lobject. I desire to offer an amendment 
to the second paragraph, and I want that right reserved. I de- 
sire to offer a substitute, and do not desire to lose my right to 


do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair says it will be open to amend- 
ment. The gentleman will have full opportunity to offer his 
amendment. 

Mr. DOCKERY. IL renew my request. 

Mr. COOMBS. I think the Chairman stated a pro 
not stated by the gentleman from Missouri, namely, 
speeches be limited to five minutes. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is the rule of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will again submit the request. 
The gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous consent that all 
debate upon the three sections relating to the Civil Service 
Commission and amendments thereto be limited to three hours. 
Is there objection? [Aftera pause.] TheChair hearsnone, and 
it is soordered. 

Mr. DOCKERY. How is the time to be divided? 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of any agreement, the 
time will be left in the discretion of the Chair; and the Chair 
will attempt to divide it as nearly equal between the two sides 
as he can—those favoring and those opposing. 

Mr. CRAIN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAIN. I understand the request to be for unanimous 
consent that debate be carried on under the five-minute rule, 
How does the Chair propose to divide the time? 

The CHAIRMAN. ` By alternating under the rule in recog- 
nizing those for and those against the amendment. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the atten- 
tion of the committee for fifteen minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submitthe request. The 
gentleman from Tennessee asks that he be allowed to use fifteen 
minutes of the three hours. Is there objection? [After a pause.} 
The Chair hearsnone. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Now, I want to 
of three hours we want a vote this afternoon. 

Mr. DINGLEY. DoI understand that the Chair treats the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE 
ARMOND] as not yet before the committee? 

The C IRMAN. The Chair so held for the present. 


ition 
at the 


ive notice that at the end 
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Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. EVERETT. A parliamentary inquiry, before the gen- 
tleman begins. Should not all the paragraphs on the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission be read from the desk before debate begins? 
That has not yet been done. 

Tho CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks they ought to all be 
read for information, and the Chair will then wantall the amend- 
ments proposed to the different paragraphs and the points of 
order a; them, or it will involve us in inconsistencies and 
difficulties unless the time be apportioned to the different para- 

oa in some way. If we spend the whole three hours on the 
firs paragraph, 333 will see at once they will not have 

rtunity of speaking to amendments to those paragraphs. 
The Chair suggests that, if the committee will agree to it,a 
division be nate of the time on the three paragraphs, giving 
an hour’s debate to the consideration of each raph. 

Mr. ENLOE. I have no objection to the consumption of the 
time, provided it does not come out of my time; and I will sit 
down and wait, if necessary, until an agreement is reached. 

Mr. WILLIAMSo! Mississippi. Lask unanimous consent that 
the entire part of the bill relating to civil service may be read, 
and all the amendments and substitutes be put in before the 
coun of the time begins. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Mississippiasks unan- 
imous consent that the two „ relating to 
the Civil Service Co on Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The clerical force now detailed to the Civil Service Commission from the 


anop 


several Executive Departments shall hereafter be under the direction ana 
control of said Commission as fully as if they were appro) ted for thereun- 
der, and the a priations for their compensation made in this act shall 


be transferred to and disbursed under the Commission; and for the fiscal 
year 1895 estimates for the salaries of said clerical force shall be submitted 
under the Civil Service Commission and omitted from the of the 
several Departments on whose roils they are now carried. 

necessary traveling expenses. including those of examiners acting 
under the direction of the Commission, and for expenses of examinations 
and investigations heldelsewhere than at Washington, $6,000. 

Mr. ALDERSON (at the end of the second peregrand): I 
make the point of order on that paragraph, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will complete the reading. 

The Clerk completed the reading as above. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Chairman, my 
substitute is in order, the entire paragraph having been read, 
and I offer it. 

Mr. ENLOE. The e es permission by unanimous 
consent to have his substitute simply for information. 
` The CHAIRMAN. That was all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I asked unanimous consent 
that it might be read, in order that the amendments and the sub- 
stitute, the entire matter, might be before the House and open 
for discussion, and so stated when I made the request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct in that; but it 
is impossible to have a half dozen amendments all pending at 
once to be voted upon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I understand that, but my 
substitute is now in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis notin order under the view of the 
- Chair, because the amendments themselves are not in order to 

be voted on at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Then I would like to know, 
as a matter of parliamentary information, when it will be in 


order. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be in order when they are read to 
be voted upon. 

Mr. ENLOE. The gentleman can have his amendment read 
for information and can debate it, and then he can have it yoted 
upon afterwards. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Then I ask that it be read. 

TheCHAIRMAN. It has been read. 

Mr. ENLOE. The gentleman can have it read in his own 
time, not in mine. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to have my 
amendment read. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parlia- 
mentary Bes J 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I understood some gentleman to 
make a point of order on the second ph, from line 18 to 
line 3, on page 21. Is that point of order now pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order will be considered as 
ponding when we come to vote on the paragraph. The point 

as been made, and it will be acted upon when we come to con- 
sider that È 

Mr. ENLOE. Now, Mr. Chairman, can I have the floor? 
Berry CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 


Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, Ihave offered this amendment to 
strike out this appropriation because Ido not know of any other 
way in which we can reach this Civil Service Commission. Ire- 
gard the present Civil Service Commission asa Republican, Peck- 
sniffian, political machine. 8 The present civil serv- 
ice system is better adapted to a despotic government than to a 
free republic. Its tendency is to make office-holders political 
cowards, who will surrender the right of free thought, and free 
speech, and free political action for the sake of office. I will 

ow before I conclude how the Civil Service Commission has 

attempted to stifle free speech among office-holders and is con- 
stantly interfering with the political rights of Government em- 
ployés in the classified service. 
_ This law was enacted for the purpose of keeping Republicans 
in office, and it has been so administered as to keep Democrats 
out. Every step that has been taken to extend it, while it has 
been taken in the name of a decent public service” and in the 
name of reform,“ has been a step to still further extend the 
protection of the Government to Republicans in office and to 
exclude Democrats. I believe [might make some slight excep- 
tion to this statement. 

Under the former Administration of President Cleveland 
there was an effort made to extend the service on strictly non- 
partisan lines, and in one instance I believe that effort was suc- 
cessful; but when it came tothe Railway Mail Service, one of the 
. branches of the publie service, and when an effort 
was e by President Cleveland in the closing hours of his 
Administration to extend it to that service, by some means, 
which up to the present hour has not been understood or ex- 
plained, the date for the order to take effect was changed, so 
that instead of becoming operative on the 15th of February, 
1889, it was to take effect the 15th day of March, 1889. 

Mr. CRAIN. I have always understood that President Har- 
rison suspended the order of President Cleveland. 

Mr. ENLOE. The order was to take effect on the 15th day of 
March, but in the meantime the Administration changed, and 
when President Harrison came into power he suspended the or- 
der of President Cleveland and extended the time until the Ist 
day of May, 1889. That was done upon the representations. of 
Mr. Lyman (who at that time alone constituted the Civil Service 
Commission) that they could not prepare eligible lists so as to 
carry the order into effect within the time prescribed by Presi- 
dent Cleveland. Mr. Lyman, who is to-day occupying a posi- 
tion on the Commission, was then its only member. mmis- 
sioner Edgerton had been removed and ex-Governor Thompson 
appointed in his place. The Senate delayed Thompson’s con- 
firmation for several months. This left Lyman alone, and in a 
person to serve the Republican party, and he did it. I do not 

now what he claims to be in politics, but Ido not think it makes 
any difference what his claim may be, there is no doubt that he 
is Republican. There is no doubt that Mr. Roosevelt is a Re- 
publican. 

A MEMBER. How about the other one? 

Mr. ENLOE. They have another gentleman there who is 
said to be a Democrat. He has no tical power. This Com- 
mission, if it can not be made Democratic under a Democratic 
Administration, ought to be abolished; but, as I can not get it 
abolished, I want to emasculate it so that it shall not be able to 
do any more harm. 

I maintain that there is not a single office in this Government 
from the Presidency down to a laborer that the Democratic 
party can not furnish a hundred men who will fillit well. Icon- 
sider it a standing reflection on the Democratic party for a Re- 
publican to fill any political office under a Democratic Adminis- 
tration. If Democrats can not be found fit to fill the offices we 
ought to confess an inability to run the Government, and turn it 
over to a party that has the abilityto do it. 

Mr. BOATNER. The gentleman was referring just now to 
the suspension of the civil-service order so far as it Spee to 
the Railway Mail Service. Can he state the method which was 
adopted in making removals and filling vacancies during the 
time that the order which President Cleveland had issued was 
suspended? 

Mr. ENLOE. I am coming to that. That order, upon the 
representation of this man Lyman, was suspended until the Ist 
day of May. In the meantime the force of the office, instead of 
being occupied as it might have been in preparing an eligible 
list, was employed upon other work, so as not to hasten this 
work and tofurnish President Harrison with an excuse not to put 
this law into operation earlier than the Istof May. That was 
the scheme. Mr. Lyman was a party to it. The record, I think, 
will bear me out in saying that he was a party to this scheme to 

the execution of that order long enough to enable the 
Republican Administration to turn the Democrats out of office 


and es, marrage tan 
Till in te the attention of the committee to what Mr. Cums 
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ming says about it. Mr. Canine is now promotion examiner 
in the Treasury Department; and he makes this statement in a 


recent interview in the Washington Post: 


“On March 11, after more than two months of dilly-daltying, and fourdays 
before President Cleveland's order should have taken effect, President Har- 
rison was informed in writing by Mr. Lyman, the sole 8 that it 
would not be possible to have the list of eligibles ready before May 1. Iwas, 
Guring thes entire perio? aims foe s yeas a 6 ee r, chairman of 
the central board aminers of the Civil Service Co: on. Lwasaway 
on jesve.and hol examinations from Virginia to Texas, inclusive, be- 
tween January i and about March 20. I had examined atleast a dozen Tex- 
ans and a lot of — —— tor the Rallway Mall Service, and other ex- 
aminers had held examinations in other States. On my return to W. 
ton, some time late in March, 1 found that no effort had been made to 
any of these papers, and that the marking of the regular departmental 
papers was way behind hand.” 
“You got at them at once, of course?” 
MR. LYMAN'S BUSINESS METHODS, 
Not by a decided majority. The board was always sub; 
of the chief examiner, W. H. Webster, so far as conce the work to be 
oone Although—not to speak of the railway mail papers—the work on 
departmental papers was greatly a I found that he 
haa ordered one of the most efficient members of the examining board to 
rearrange the old examination, pa) in the Commission’s vault, and to 
make selections from them for publication in the next report of the Com- 
mission, which would come out oe in the summer or fall. 


ect to the orders 


months, One or two others were sent out on tion trips, and during 
most of this time we were ordered to mark the d tal papers, giv- 
ogian the preference over the railway mail. Idonot often anes 


had not 
way papers with me, Si SO AAA CE DOA Se time week days and Sun- 
da; coring the month of April, I belie yman wo ve been ina 
aitiop to state to President Harrison that the classification could not go 
to effect until June l.“ 
vou saved your distance, however, did'nt you?” 


CIVIL SERVICE AS ME. LYMAN SEES IT. 


“Yes. But by this time the deed had been pag A 0 done. A few 
days after Mr. told us that, according to out of 4,500 
clerks in the Railway Mail Service. the Corian Bad. sa re’ 8 1.500 


Republicans in office; that 3 May, the Republicans had left 
crats in office; that he thought that was about fair. Pgh te nn 


par it seems from ees Roosevelt's letter that 2,300 Democratic clerks were 


disch instead o 
“In iy, arkel Mr. Cumming, "that was all there were.” 
*What of Mor the clerk who dertook to inform Mr. Cleve- 
land that his order wouldn't take effecton 
He was degraded from the position he held as stenograp 
cation clerk to of ter; Was com consequence of his 
treatment to get a transfer to the Bureau of the Mint at a loss in of 
#200, and was ill with a Republican clerk, who g 


“Another Democratic clerk, who had made himself offensive out- 
spoken remarks on the Commission's active coöperation with Clar) 8 
raid on the Railway Mail, was treated in an even more insulting manner, 


high! 
prana Commission—at a loss in salary of $400. Umayremarkright 

here thatina 8 from that Ame sane pave clerk was promoted by the 
blicans in the toa — ong of 31,809—the ehe 
lost, and that the second array almost the highest, if not the very 
hest, mark for efficiency among those of his own grade in the Adjutant- 


8 Office. 
“I see, Mr. Cumming that Mr. Roosevelt says in his letter that the dis- 


charged Democratic mail clerks ‘who were honest, capable men.“ have now, 
five vears after their discharge, undoubtedly secured piaces where they are 
< at work at good salaries.” 

Instead of ‘undoubtedly,’ ” replied he, why didn't he say ‘certainly?’ 
Why didn’t he add that he knew of his own knowledge that these good sala- 
ries were paid with exact regularity during the cand starvation times 
of the past and present years? Why didn’t he o © that this was partic- 
2 true throughout the Southern and Western States, where many of 
these discha Democrats resided? These victims of a civil-service reform 
Administration might at least be spared the additional infliction o? such 


ridicule as this.” 

This is the 8 of the man who at the time held the 
position of chairman of the central board of examiners, and his 
statements, I am e are borne out by the records. 

Look upon this lovely picture of sweet-scented civil-service 
reform. One Civil Service Commissioner acting as a Commis- 
sion when the law required three. The Commission, three- 
thirds Republican when the law limited partisanship to two- 
thirds. A political Pharisee proclaiming himself a civil-serv- 
ice reformer, and deliberately conniving at the removal of 
Democrats and the appointment of Republicans, and comment- 
ing favorably on the justice of turning out two or three thou- 
sand Democrats for political reasons, 

Think of a nonpartisan civil service under such an official. 
Think of such a man as the representative of the Democratic 
idea of civil-service reform. Such civil service stinks in the 
nostrils of every Democrat in the land. I repudiate and de- 
nounce such civil service as a cheat and a fraud. It is not 
the civil-service reform demanded in the Democratic platform, 
and if the advocates of the system will offer nothing better, I 


propose to do what I can to kill this by starving it to death. 
According to Mr. Roosevelt, only 2, 300 of t the Democratic clerks 
were discharged by the 5 Lyman and the Har- 
rison Administration, and Republican: ayes in their places, with- 
out examination, and many of them without merit, 

Two million dollars in salaries was taken from the Democrats 
and given to the Republicans by this act. Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self denounces this proceeding as an outrage; but rushes to the 
defense of the men who connived at it and made it ible. 
The Committee on Civil Service Reform in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress investigated, after a fashion, the Civil Service Commis: 
sion, and they gave Mr. Roosevelt and Governor Thompsona good 
character as officials, but they did not furnish Mr. Lyman with 
the much-needed article,and Mr. Roosevelt can not now success- 
fully interpose his character toshield Mr. Lyman. He only risks 
his own re af ovine and gains nothing for Mr. Lyman. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to have read as part of my remarks a 
memorial from the association of discharged postal clerks. It 
throws some light on this subject. 

Mr. HUDSO. The gentleman will allow me to say that 
what he states was ae in regard to the railway postal clerks 
in Kansas. The order was suspended long enough to enable all 
except Republicans to be turned out; and then it was declared 


in force. 
Mr. ENLOE. That was true in all the States. They made 
almost a clean sweep in the Southern and most of the Western 


States, and I suppose they did through the East. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
NORWALK, OHIO, Hay 15, 1593. 
To the Hon, BENJAMIN A. ENLOE: 


On February 14, 1893, the Democratic ex-postal clerks of Ohio, assembled 
in convention in the city of Norwalk. 7 — 


‘The purpose of this thering was to 
expose the violation of the spirit and Pety of the 9 reon tions 
as extended to coxer the mail service by President Harrison in whole- 


sale discharge of Democratic clerks of high proficiency, integrity, and ex- 
rience, to make room for Republicans. In the ninth division of the Raflway 
Nalf Service, composed of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway, 
the New York Central, and their branches in New Yi Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and ‘imo at the close of the Democratic Administration, the 
5 employés still exceeded the Democratic ones in number by some 
three or four. 
At the close of the following Republican Administration, so clean had 
the — all civil-service restrictions in the matters of ee 


EE OAY S AUA the other Sta ter. Geib cumeoe — 
therefore on cited — vom the follo facts: The 
States and 


election of Hon. Grover Glevelxed to the Presidency of the Uni 

the reéstablishment of Democratic gear — as the public 32 of this 

Government, assured by the firm and adherence of er 
tulaton. 


congra: 
all 8 of the Govern- 
atest degree of 535 a pledge given not 
eee the Presi nt, but by thenational platform 
eciarations of ers and pa: 5 public 
looks to N of those faithf ery eficienta cials removed in 
order to furnish places for men whose only recommendations and —— 
tions were services of an offensively p pekano 8 ben ee 
and quickest means of that desired efficien 4 8 bere Ad- 
ministration of the Hon. Grover Cleveland the United States way Mail 
Service did not come under the civil-service regulations in fact, though in 
practice it was so ti |, as less than 50 per cent of Democrats were in the 
lap ania a maant ulgated lacing he service under civil. 
t an order was promulgated p: t er = 
Service restriction, to go — effect a n à certain time. Before that ‘spo 
arrived, the succession of Presid * the Administration 
curred. This order was TOARE 3 by the extension of the time of of 
its going into opera and the unbecoming haste evinced to remove Dem- 
oeratic clerks, p Ep Sons ping of their proficiency and faithfulness, in order to 
reward political services, to the ruinous crippling of this department of the 
postalservice. So general and so vigoro pursued were these 
that less than 15 per eent of Democratic clerks remain at the close of the 
Administration. Hence we declare it to be the sense of the Democratic 
railway postal clerks that any law which by its flagrant and shameful vio- 
lation results in turning out efficient and faithful public servants of what- 
ever political faith, and by its enforcement by another Administration is 
made to keep them ont solely because of their political convictions isa farce 
and a mischievous fraud. 
We believe that should radical steps be taken to undo the sorbet done in 
the name of party to the service, and to reéstablish the 
whereby the ascendant party should have its ratio of mem 
ice, it would be applauded by all, as an act designed to secure the highest 
efficiency of the department to do justice to true merit, as well as to gratify 
the universal sense of fair p Da: In calling your attention to these 
wrongs we beg your candid consideration of them, expressing our firm faith 
in your sense of justice and your patriotic and sincere desire to do that 
which shall be to the best interests of the service, and we most res 
petition youto use all honorable means for the reinstatement of these clerks, 
whose removal was brought about for political reasons, and whose experi- 
ence, faithfulness, and ability are deserving of rec 


Most respectfully, 
> C. P. VENUS, 
Chairman, Norwalk, Ohio, 


PT. , Ohio, 
JOHN SULLIVAN, Toledo, Ohio, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Mr. DINGLEY. I suggest — 2 — vs ht to have the signar 
tures which are attached to thas . 
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Mr. ENLOE. Iam going to have them all printed in the 


RECORD. 

Mr. DINGLEY. As I understand, this is simply a statement 
of Democratic ex-officials. 

Mr. ENLOE. It is the statement from the association of dis- 
2 railway postal clerks. 

. HENDERSON of Illinois. Will the gentleman from 
Tennessee allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. ENLOE. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Is it not true that a very 
large percentage—in fact nearly all—of the Republicans who 
were holding positions as railway mail clerks were turned out 
under Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, and that this order of 
his was not issued until just before he retired from the Presi- 
dential office? 

Mr. ENLOE. I will state, Mr. Chairman, in answer to the 
gentleman's question, that such is not the fact. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I want to say this—— 

Mr. ENLOE. Wait a moment. I do not want the gentleman 
to make a speech in my time. I say that about 50 per cent of 
the postal clerks throughout the United States, at the time that 
order was promulgated, were Republicans, and about 50 per cent 
Democrats. There was as nearly as ible an equal division. 
But immediately on a change of Administration, by means of 
this fraudulent subterfuge of the Civil Service Commission, with 
the concurrence of the Administration, they suspended that or- 
der, discharged these Democratic clerks, and put Republicans 
in their places; and then they allowed the law.to go into effect. 
So that to-day there are only about 15 per cent of the railway 
postal clerks of the United States who are Democrats, when 
there ought to be at least one-half, and would have been butfor 
this act of injustice. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. If the gentleman will allow me 
just one word, I want to say that, so far as my own district is 
concerned—— 

Mr. ENLOE. The gentleman can make a statement in his 
own time in 13 5 5 to his own district. 


Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. There was hardly a Repub- 
lican left in the service, 

Mr. ENLOE. Well, if I had my way there would not be one 
left in a political office towhich a Democrat could be appointed. 


Mr. NDERSON of Illinois. I know there would not be. 

Mr. ENLOE. IfI were President, that order having been ex- 
ecuted in the manner in which it was under a former Adminis- 
tration, I would revoke it and place these men back where they 
ought to be, and turn the Republicans out and put Democrats in 
their places, until the wrong was righted. 

ae QUIGG. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him aques- 
tion 2 

Mr. ENLOE. I wili not. Commissioner Roosevelt, who I 
have no doubt is an excellent gentleman, but a very strong Re- 
publican, as bitter a partisan as there is in the United States, is 
amember of the Civil Service Commission, and he says that 
these discharged Democrats who formerly were clerks have, 
after this long apon of time, obtained no doubt good positions 
where they are drawing good salaries to-day, and that they do 
not want to return to this service, 

That gentleman, if he knows anything about the condition of 
affairs in this country, knows that thousands of men are to-day 
without lucrative employment, and would be glad to accept 

itions in the Government service, and these discharged 
Bemooratia clerks are no exception to the rule. Some might 
not find it desirable or 5 to reénter the service, but the 
greatmajority would. They ongnt to beeligible, and they ought 
to be restored. The wrong, Mr. Chairman, that was done to 
them ought to be righted. Iwerethe President of the United 
States I would see to it that it should be righted without any 
legislation of Congress. 

r. BOATNER. Will the gentleman allow me a suggestion 
in that connection? 

Mr.ENLOE. If Ecould get time enough I would be very glad 
to yield to all interruptions; but my time is very limited, and 
there are many things that I will not be able to present now 
that I had des: to submit. 

I have a statement here from the Washington Post of July 29, 
1893, which I want to have read for the information of the House. 
It is a statement from Commissioner Roosevelt, which shows 
that his 8 bias is so strong that he can not even give the 
facts as t oy arein regard to the classified service. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE PLACES EQUALLY DIVIDED—COMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT SAYS THERE 
IS NO NEED TO “EVEN UP” PATRONAGE. 

Civil Service Commissioner Roosevelt, discussing yesterday the current 

hanges in Departments, said: 

“Tam notin apas with the outcry for wholesale dismissals from the 
clerical force in the S papere in order to “even them up™ between the 
two parties. The published statement that 90 per cent or any such propor- 
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tion of the clerical force in the Departments in Washington is Republican 
is all nonsense. 
“There are inthe departmental force about 8,600 persons, all told, who are 


subject to competitive examination. Of these about 4,000 now in office have 
been put in through the e: tions of the Civil Service Commission, 


wholly without regard to political considerations, and are probably about 
evenly divided between the two parties. The remaining 4,600 represent 
those still in office from among the 6,000 who were originally classified in 
1883, by order of President Arthur, and are mainly Republicans. They also 
represent the 2,000 who are included in the classification of 1888, by order of 
President Cleveland, the great bulk of whom are Democrats. 

In addition to this there are about 1,400 excepved places, such as chiefs of di- 
vision, private secretaries, and the like, and 2,000 laborers and others below 
the classified service, the great majority of whom are changed with each 
Administration. In the Railway Mail Service there are about 7,000 places, 
Here also the parties are on a practical equality. About 89 per cent of Re- 
rs were discharged between 1885 and 1889 and Democrats put in their 

When Mr. Roosevelt made this statement he must have known 
that at least 85 per cent of the people in the classified service 
were Republicans. It would impeach his intelligence to believe 
that he thinks there is anything like an equal number of Demo- 
crats and vig Bima now in that service. 

Now, Mr. Roosevelt, who assumes to speak from a Shsroneh 
knowledge of the subject, says that there are 8,600 persons su 
ject to competitive examination in the departmental service. I 
quote here from the report of the Civil Service Commission sub- 
mitted to the Fifty-second Congress at its second session, show- 
ing that at that time in the departmental service there were 
10,048 persons in the classified service; that there were 2,286 
Poe in the customs service; 23,058 in the Post-Office service; 

n the Railway Mail Service that there were 6,708 persons, and 
in the Indian service 641, or a total of 42,741 persons in the clas- 
sified service. The Democrats have succeeded ingetting about 
15 per cent of those in the departmental service out of a total 
of 10,048; and the average is not much higher throughout the 
whole classified service. : 

In regard to the percentage of Democrats in the customs serv- 
ice I suppose that it was about 15 per cent, or about the same 
proportson that we find running through the departmental serv- 

ce. In the Post-Office service in 23,058 classified supos 
there is probably a smaller proportion of Democrats. ere 
was an extension of the civil service in the expiring hours of 
President Harrison’s Administration, after he got all of the 
offices filled with Republicans, so as tocover inabout 24,000 of his 
appointees who were, of course, Republicans. He extended the 
classified service to cover the Indian service, the letter-carriers, 
and the clerks in free-delivery offices. After he was defeated he 
gayo the country an example of his idea of civil-service reform 

y throwing the protection of the civil service law over those 
he had appointed without examination. He cheated the Demo- 
crats through the aid of Lyman at the beginning of his Admin- 
istration, and robbed them of the fruits of their victory at the 
close of his Administration by this order. A 

The Democrats came into power with a President and a Cab- 
inet who had the power to fill the offices of marshals, district 
attorneys, postmasters, collectors, and a few consular and dip- 
lomatic places. It is a Democratic Administration under which 
the Republicans held and still hold mostof the offices except the 
postmasters. I understand that Mr. Clarkson, the First Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General, sat in his office all day the day before the 
order covering the Railway Mail Service into the classified 
service went into effect, and signed up blanks for appointments 
and removals in the Railway Mail Service, and that some of the 
parties were not notified of their removals for along time after- 
wards, a amga the orders were dated back previous to the tak- 
ing effect of the civil-service order of the President. 

Now, I know that gentlemen, particularly on this side of the 
House, have been denouncing the civil-service law to their con- 
stituents—— 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow mea 
question there? 

Mr. ENLOE. I can not yield; my time is very limited. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. You spoke of Gen, Clarkson. I 
only wish to say that he did not have charge of the Railway 
Mail Service at all. 

Mr. ENLOE. The gentleman can address himself to that 
when he gets the floor. 

There is another matter to which I desire to call attention. 
Since this Administration came into power the Civil Service 
Commission has been particularly aggressive; and it has at- 
tempted to bully Cabinet officers and dictate to them about the 
management of their Departments in the matter of reductions 
and promotions and removals from office. When Mr. Cumming 
published his interview in the Post, from whichI quoted awhile 
ago, Mr. Roosevelt promptly came to the defense of Lyman. He 
was quoted in the press as saying he would not notice this sub- 
ordinate, but would deal with the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Thereupon he complained to Mr. Carlisle in a very bold, if not 
impudent, letter and demanded that Mr.Cumming should be 
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has ahigh standing for many yearsin the Tredsury Department, 
certifies: 

For several months between July, 1888, and the early part of 1890 I was 
employed in a room with Eugene E. Gaddis in the office of the Second Audi- 
tor. He was of an overbearing, quarrelsome disposition, very loud and bois- 
terous, which was at most times indecent and profane. His presence wasa 
constant disturbing element in his room. 


August Henkel, Union veteran and clerk in Second Compirol- 
ler’s Office, certifies: 


Iam acquainted with Eugene E. Gaddis, formerly a clerk in the office of 
the Register of the Treasury. 

Gaddis was first in the Second Auditor’s Office, and was subsequently de- 
tailed to the Second Comptroller's Office,and while in the latter office he 
occupied a room with me and one other clerk. While in this room he made 
himself very obnoxious 5 his boisterous and „ talk and 
seriously delayed and hindered the work in the room. black, 
knew no bounds. He became so intolerable that I frequently left the room, 
unable to work, and on several occasionsI was forced to appeal to the De 
uty Comptroller, Mr. Hartshorn, for his interference to put an end to 
low, vulgar talk. 

Later on he succeeded in getting transferred to the Register's Bureau for 
the purpose of securing promotion. While there he succeeded insecuring a 
detail to the departmental examining board, and was then promoted over 
the heads of old and honorable soldiers, who had been in the Department for 


punished for the gross impropriety of talking about the head of 
a Department. 

Lyman, it seems, is in Roosevelt’s estimation the head of a 
Department. Isuppose he considers himself at least one-third 
of the head of a Department. His office is porma on him. It 
is on an equality, in his estimation, with the h of any De- 
partment, if not the superior. y 

He wanted Mr. Cumming disciplined or discharged. It is in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion a misdemeanor, if not a high crime, for 
an officeholéer to tell the truth about a matter affecting the 
public interest. It is treason to civil-service reform to expose 
the conduct of its chief executive officer in a crooked political 
transaction. ; 

Mr. Roosevelt wants to terrorize Government employés into 
silence, and draw a veil of secrecy about the Civil ServiceCom- 
mission which will more effectually shield it from exposure in 
wrongdoing. If Government employés could be given to under- 
stand that the Civil Service Commission can have them dis- 
charged on demand for ayay criticism or expression about pub- 
lic matters or public officials, the Commision could enjoy an 
immunity from exposure in double-dealing and fayoritism which 
would no doubt be very gratifying. Mr. Roosevelt, it appears, 
would have officeholders take off their hats to the name of the 
Civil Service Commission every time it is spoken, under pen- 
alty of official decapitation; and none of them would dare speak 
above a whisper, lest the spy or the informer should cause the 
sword of Damocles to drop uportheir necks at their desks. 

Mr. Carlisle refused to ipline, degrade, or dismiss Mr. 
Cumming. He told Mr. Roosevelt that Mr. Cumming’s state- 
ment was prepared outside of office hours when ne (Cumming) 
supposed he was in the full enjoyment of all the rights whic 
belong to any citizen. 

Mr. Roosevelt would do well to keepin mind Mr. Carlisle’s 
reply. He may put locks on the mouths of men in the classi- 
fied service during office hours, but after office hours they are 
as free as any other class of citizens. A 

Mr. Chairman, as another instance of the arrogance of this 
Commission, I invite your attention to their conduct in the 
Gaddis case. Gaddis was a Republican clerk in the office of 
the Register of the Treasury. . Tillman, the Register, for 
good reasons, recommended that Mr. Gaddis be dismissed from 
the service. The Secretary dismissed him. Gaddis appealed 
to the Civil Servise Commission to have himself restored. The 
Civil Service Commission conducted a lengthy correspondence 
with the Secretary of the Treasury over the Gaddis case, insist- 
ing that his removal was for political reasons, and claiming the 
right to review his action. e Commissioners were furnished 
with the reasons for the dismissal of Gaddis, as shown by the 
following papers which were before them, but the Secretary 
all the e maintained that the Commission had no right to 
ee with the duties of a Cabinet officer, or even to inquire 
into it. 

Mr. Harry Westfall, attorney at law, Ohio Bank building, cor- 
ner Twelfth and G streets, says: 

From my knowledge of the reputation of Eugene E. Gaddis, late a clerk 
in the office of the Register of the Laer? Ei can state that I know him to 
be a confessed liar, and that I would not believe him under oath. I have 


known him personally since 1885, and was in the same office with him from 
1886 to 1889, 


Mr. Westfall made oath to the above statement, and said that 
he had repeatedly called upon the Register in July, 1893, and 
preferred charges against said Gaddis; that the conversations 
were regarding Gaddis’s character as a man and aclerk; that all 
and more than stated in the above communication now on file 
and signed by him were verbally said, and that he further de- 
sired to state that the above statement in regard to Gaddis’s 
character was of his own volition and without solicitation on the 
part of the Register. 

H. C. Pearson, ex-Union soldier, lieutenant in the Army of 
the Potomac, and assistant chief of the receipts and expendi- 
tures division of the Treasury Department, certifies: 

From December 19, 1892, to RT flow: 1893, Mr. Eugene E. Gaddis was 
rad ka in this division and his work came under my immediate super- 
vision. I found him indifferent, inefficient, and careless as to his work. He 
made reckless statements concerning himself, which had the effect of pro- 
ducing the impression in the minds of seventeen clerks in the room that his 
work could not be relied upon. I consider him thoroughly unreliable and 
an unfit person to hold any position of trust under the Government. 

Charles J. Brown, a bookkeeper in the Treasury, certifies of 
Mr. Gaddis: 

I believe him to be thoroughly unreliable and untrustworthy. I have 
known him for several years, and have always found him to be unscrupu- 
Jous and untruthful. I would have to be in possession of strong corroborat- 
ing evidence before I would believe any statement emanat: from him. 

From my experience with Mr. Gad I know there is nothing too mean, 
low. or contemptible to which he would not resort in opposing anyone whom 
he thought in way or might be any trouble to in his own aggran- 
Gizement. He is very profane, loud-mouthed, and obscene in his talk. 


Samuel Baxter, an old and honorable ex-Union soldier, who 


I consider it a misfortune for any 5 paraos to have to come in 
contact with this Eugene Gaddis offi d lly, or otherwise. 1 have 


Mr. Roosevelt still contended that the commission had the 
right to inquire into the cause of Gaddis’s removal, and to have 
him reinstated on the ground that he was removed for political 
reasons. Mr. Carlisle was unyielding, and firmly planted him- 
self on the law of the case. Gaddis, acting no doubt under the 
advice of the Commissioners, or Mr. Roosevelt, determined to 
appeal to the courts and make a test of his case. He accord- 
ingly filed a bill in the supreme court of the District of Colum- 
bia to compel the Secretary of the Treasury to reinstate him. 

Judge Bradley, an extreme parsan, delivered the opinion of 
the court, and injected into it his opinion of the facts, which 
he evidently took from the statement of Gaddis. I will quote y 
the opinion as an authority on the law of the case: 
THE OPINION OF JUDGE BRADLEY DISMISSING THE PETITION FOR A WRIT 
OF MANDAMUS OF EUGENE E. GADDIS. 

I would prepare a written opinion in this case if it were not for the ques- 
tion of economy of time and expenditure of labor in the careful ation 
and decision of the questions that are involved in this applicat: ba for man. 
damus. But inasmuch as I do not care to hear from the counsel for the re- 
spondent, it appears to be hardly necessary to go to that trouble, and I will 
determine the question now with such few remarks as may be necessary. 

It goes without ae: I trust, that my sympathies naturally would be 
with a man who has m removed under the circumstances from a respon- 
sible ition under the Government without any show of cause, if I under- 
stand the return that has been made here. He was removed, as it was 
stated, on the ground of economy and efficiency of the sérvice. 

That ht cover a good deal. It might cover a mere fiction of the imagi- 
nation, crit mightcover nothing. I have not doubt, from the show 
thatis made here, that the relator was a man who, by own merits, hi 


grad: 
ice, to fill the position of a fourth-class clerk. I have not any doubt that his 
services have of great use to the Government; that by long years of 
experience he had become so efficient that he deserved retention. or have 


It peta me to be beyond peradventure that he was removed from his 

ps on at the instance of the Register of the Treasury, named Tillman—I 
orget his first name—in order that, by the creation of a vacancy, some one 
else might be appointed; that he was removed becauseof political o ons; a 
that he was removed because he was not in sympathy with the politics o x 
the present Administration; that he was removed because he would not say 
that he was, or that he would become a Democrat. Of all this I have not 
the test doubt, and yet the difficulty with his appiitasion ap) to be = 
that I do not see any tion of the law under which the right 85 the Exec- 
utive to exercise his will and pleasure in the removal of incumbents in the 
executive offices, has been curtailed by the civil-service law so as to make it 
apply Be Anns particular reasons which were the ground of the removal of 
relator, 

The right of the relator to the office which he filled necessarily, in my 
judgment, is absolutely dependent upon the tenure of the office, If the ten- 
ure of his office was at the will and pleasure, or at the will and discretion of 
the executive officer under whom he held office, then at any time that ex- 


gress that curtails or aie the right of removal. As the Supreme 
urt of the United States held, 


In all these Departments power is given to the Secretary to appoint all 
necessary clerks (1 Story, 48); and although no power to removeis exp 
given, yet there can be no doubt that these clerks hold their offices at the 
will and discretion of the head of the Department. It would be a most ex- 
traordinary construction of the law that all these offices were to be held dur- 
ing life, which must inevitably follow unless the incumbent was removable 
at the discretion of the head of the Department; the President certainly has 
no power to remove. These clerks fall into that class of inferior officers, 
the appointment of whom the Constitution authorizes Congress to vest in 
the heads of the Departments, 
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aah 20 5 e power of Congress in providing 
com o 
omces within the Executive Departments, and 5 for the appoint- 
and define the tenure of the 


ment of persons to those offices, to fix: office- 
holder, to make it for a term. of years.or otherwise, and to limitand 

the power of the heads of the: De: as to removals, or to abro; a 
sias „In this case the is, has 


entirely. question. 
the power of removal that is — to bo in the execu- 
tive officer unless otherwise provided by law? 

Now, the question in that case is whether d has limited aapa 
that power in the head of a Department which exists, asthe Supreme Co 

says it existed, and as it has been generally understood 8 
out the country that it has existed since the time of Andrew Jackson—I 
lieve that was the first Administration in which remoyals for political rea- 
sons were first indulged in. 

Now, the question necessarily is as to what extent has Congress abridged 
the right of the head of an Executive Department to remove employés of 
that Department by the civil-servicelaw; for that is the only act of Congress 
that curtails or abridges the generally conceded power of the executive 
head ofa Np pone to make removals. 

This act of Co of 1883, which I will term the civil-service law, pro- 
vides that the ¢ Civil Service Commission which is contemplated in that. act, 

assist the President of the United States in prom ting rules for the 
into effect the provisions of An law.. Such rules were 


is this: 

That no person in the public service is for that reason under any obliga- 
tion to contribute. to any political fund. or to render any political service, 
ees that he shail: not be removed or otherwise Dreain for retusing to 

o 80.“ 

“Sec. 6. That no person in said service shall use ae official authority or 
infinence to coerce the political action of rogues penon 

„ . 

General Rule No. l reads 


thority or infiuence f ‘or the of in with an election or con- 
5 ATA ö om 

or use influence. of any procure the o! person from 
inthe said V 

in 3 action, or has ute — for political pur- 
has refused. to render officer, clerk, or 

4 —— in the executive civil service, who. ‘shall lfully violate any 
of these rules, pane nate and improve the ch 11, 12, 13, on ees 


their provisions do not at all relate to the tenure of — 5 of the employé. 
but they relate to the duty of the officers in the ent with reference 


- ure 
ae dismissal of — person because he has refused polit- 
ponent bane BS gs for political purposes, orhas 
ice. 
"To 28 extent o ——— —— the . bent, procure-the dismissal of any 


on because such person h be. coerced in his political ac- 
on, this ganar a i entire to the duty of officers. empio ved in the 
swith re the official position. C 


does con relnte.t to the 38 Department. By its very terms, it ap 
8 rs to me it necessarily excludes the head of a Department. officer’ 
e 


. civil coco (quotes the —.— ot — — No. 1). 
Tha o not think, could ponp anmes a member © — 
dent’s official family. 

But, as I have ly ini — PO S EOLO 
office of the party whose political action has been sought to be coerced, 
it imposes.a party who seeks to coerce. Ty ie es ALA te 
this case that the relator was removed because he refused to be coerced in 
his of No. I. in the use 


litical action. Whether the 
e words“ refuse:to be coerced 


declined to say he is.a Democrat 
I think is very doubtful. Butwhether it is or not, it appears to 
athe be cena dee Neg mpi ah sero ln nr i 
the relator or any other employé 2 Nxecutiv 
Whatever may have been the intention of Co) 


the law, the courts must take it as it is found an 

the that is used; and when Congress in express terms ts the: 

power of the head of an Executive Department asto removals solely to the 
no man must be removed use he to 


extent of Lg gee that. 

contribute to a political fund or because he refuses to render political 
it must be deemed that Congress intended that that tation. 

should be exclusive of a ane other, and that the general rule, that the expres- 

sion of one thing is the exclusion of the other, must be applied. 

had in no man should be removed 


of these two limitations is the 2 of . Saia 
Now, I do not —- that Congress intended to benefit. the civil service by 
enactment of this law. But it 8 to be the 


and that, while Co enactment of the clvil-service law, renders 
it more difficult to enter the Amapa the Government, by the 

Fate —— —— and bpene requirementof'certain attainments 

in oa een ——— ns; yet. at the 

time apparentiy left th the appointee er this civil. ce law sub- 

ject t to the executive head of the just 

as Tully and completely as ino would nave. been: and as or to the 
—.— 2. tho save and with pect to the two 

ed. And it appears to me to be clear that ded that 

the benefit of so far as the retention of val in the 

ee, concerned, should be left to the discretiomof the Admin - 


Whatever may be my opinion as to com- 
of ther tor to An the position that he occupied, or opinion as 
to the insufficiency and inadequacy 8 pinay teks Sn and lack 8 public pol- 
icy of the reasons that were given for his removal, it is ‘ectly clear to me 
that this court is without authority to interfere in t case. Therefore, 
without reference to the insufficiency of the return and upon the statement 
of the case as contained in the petition, the motion to. quash will be over- 
ruled and the petition dismissed. 


Judge Bradley did not look to the evidences of the unfitness of 
Gaddis for the position, or if he looked to it he preferred to be- 
lieve Gaddis’s statement against the testimony of a number of 
yery, reputable gentlemen. In addition to-the statements before 

the Commissioners and before Judge Bradley, the Register of 
of the Treasury had the testimony of Mr. Ray, Mr. Beatty, and 
Judge W. A. Milliken, the former and the latter of whom I know 
to be men of high character and undoubted veracity. I quote ` 
their statements as a further evidenco of the propriety of Gad- 
dis’s removal, though to my mind no other defense need be made 
than the fact that he is a Republican. 

Mr. J. E. R. Ray, chief of the loan division, certifies: 

The efficiency records of the loan division show that E. E. Gadûis stood 


baer „ during the nine months of his serv- 
ee 3 1882. Gaddis appears by this record to have been a 


Mr. J. H. Beatty, chief, and H. C. Pearson, assistant chief of 
the receiptsand expenditures division, Register's Office, certify: 
5 careful examination and analysis of the lacnej Rawat the Treas- 
ournal, ke — the receipts and nditures division of your office, 
hopes addis, we would say without reserve that he was æ care- 
Or; and 8 tent clerk, as his work in this division will dem- 
onstrate upon investigation. 
83 has 8 ke 
as fects as the baoit 
time — in this division. 
Judge W. A. Milliken certifles: 


In regard to the conversations to have: taken place by Gaddis be- 
tween: Mr. and himself, if, that he was presen im 15 in the Reginver's me 
see 


in this office, as a public. record, show- 
pt by Mr. Gaddis; covering the entire 


Dem: tod cepranri sb 8 Phim — . L rk 

himself reinstated any wW. ibl 9 to Regis or to get 
e. 

other things. to b eee of the 

This testimony shows that Mr. Gaddis ought to have been re- 
moved for the good of the service, 

More ol them ought to be removed. There were 108 persons 
in the classified service in the Register's Office, and out of that 
number 103 were Republicans and there were 5 Democrats. 

A great howl was raised because two of these Republicans 
were dismissed. The Sixth Auditor’s Office is filled with Re- 

ublicans, and, in fact, the Departments everywhere are full of 
ublicans, while Democrats.are few and far between. Secre- 
tary Carlisle has incurred the especial enmity of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. They impudently ask the President to take 
the matter of reductions and promotions out of the hands of his 
Secretaries: and place it in their hands. Mr. Roosevelt, in a 
letter reviewing the Gaddis case, says: 


lent to am 


ns and reductions in the 


promotio Treasury 
partment, OAN TEO Pea NDO a litieal reasons, I fur- 
ther recommend that the President be asked to t @ rule authorizing 
the Commission to pence su over promo and reduction 
re een ee no for political reasons en 
o them. 


nag Roosevelt has shown a meddlesome disposition and a par- 
spirit. tisan prejudices are so. strong that he ig- 
18885 Tots and fo! ows his proja udices. This Commission is unfit 
and unworthy to supervise an honest civil service based on merit 
alone. It ought to be swept out of the path of true civil serv- 
ice reform. I hope the members of this House will starve it 
out, and if a better law can not be devised, let us wipe out this 
law and leave the matter with the heads of the Departments, 
who are the constitutional guardians of the interests commit- 
ted to their charge. We can better trust them to give us a 
honest and efficient public service than trust this p. 
5 commission which masquerades in a E r paea 


Gentlemen on this side of the House, you have been denounc- 


ing this civil-service fraud and the ou e S sf pect’ upon 
the-railway postal clerks, and you have not tated before pone 
—— to denounee the Commission itself. You have n 


telling your constituents who have made applications for a 
pointments that you could not get offices S 


the 


everything isunderthecivilservice. You have beentelli 


Keeney pane ein ery AET AA AEE OTAS AOU aT 
but this 


truth about it. L venture to say that most of you have to | ae, 8 was before the order took effect 
your constituents at the same time that you o Taw, and | the the ota nist ion ot 1886-80 nearly gegian of the Repuls 
Wat you would, if you could, wipe it out and give the offices to | lican railway mail clerks were turned out and supplanted by Democrats 
the Democrats. For that reason I have moved to strike out this | 1 8 Democratic party should nor complain because removals 2 
ision of the bill, so that gentlemen may show that they | Mr. Cleveland’s trati We. quote from. the 1 the 


want to carry out the promises they have 
uents. 

If we are to have a civil-service law, non in character 
and recognizing merit alone, let us repeal this law, wipe off the 
slate, and give all an even chance. Let the era of a purified 
nonpartisan civil service be inaugurated and carried into effect 
by the nonpartisan and honest President of the United States 
who now occupies the Presidential chair. I think he could be 
haiti 80 make a fair divide of the offices. [Laughter and ap- 

lause. 
a Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, before I proceed, I will ask 
unanimousconsent that my time may beextended to ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] asks that his time may be extended to ten minutes, the 
time to be charged to the side in opposition to the amendment. 
Is there objection? 

There wes no objection. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE], which is now before the committee, 
is to strike from the pending bill those paragraphs making ap- 
propriations for the maintenanee of the Civil-Service Commis- 


sion. Certainly this method of abrogating the civil-service rules 


of the Government is one that even those opposed to the civil 
service ought not to favor, 

The civil-service act is the law of the land to-day. It affords 
the only machinery by which appointments to routine service: 
in the Departments of the Government.can be made. The pro 
osition is not to repeal that law by a bill coming appropriately 
before the House for consideration, but to strike out from an ap- 

ropriation bill the Nee ne to enforce that law. 
Buch. a proposition should not receive the approval of anyone, 
whatever may be his views with reference to the eivil service. 
Let the question, whenever it is tobe met at all, be met squarely 
bra on to repeal the civil-service laws; let it be debated 
roughly, and then letthe House proceed to give its judgment 
respecting the same. But let not committee for a moment 
entertain a proposition to strike ata law of the land by refusing 
to make the appropriation for the purpose of carrying it out. 

One word, Mr. Chairman, with referenesa to the civil-service 
law itself, although that isnotnow before thiscommittee. Civil 
service has come to stay, whatever may be your views or mine 
respecting this matter. The civil-service laws of this country 
are upon the statute books, and they will remain therewith such 
amendmentsas may strengthen them. That is the distinct judg- 
mentof the great. rags eels of the people of this country. t- 
ever lax administration there may have been—whatever criti- 
cism may be made of their operation, and there may be more or 
less criticism made with reference to the method of enforcing 
theselaws—yet the principle that underlies them—the principle 
that appointments to routine positions shall be made for merit 
and not to reward partisans for political work—is upon the stat- 
ute book to remain, to be extended from time totime, and to-day 
has the support of the great majority of the people of thiscoun- 


Now, Mr. Chairman, a single word with reference tothe crit- 
icism that has been made upon the extension of the civil-service 
rules to post-office clerks in 1889. 

I need not enter into a recapitulation of thefacts. The re- 
port made by the minority of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
upon a bill referred to that committee, briefly states all the facts, 
and without taking the tima to read it I will insert that report 
in my remarks,as covering all the facts. It is as follows: 


The undersigned, members of the Committee on the Judiciary, object to 
the of House bill No. 4017, and state the fo reasons. therefor: 
the Presid election held in 1888. and before the ation of 
President Cleveland's term, he issued an order placing the way Mail 
Service under the regulations of the civil service, the rule to take ton 
the iSth day of March, 188% About the 11th of March, 1889, the Civil Service 
don, which is c with the duty of classifying, having advised 
President Harrison that it was impossible to complete the classification by 
the 15th, and recommended an extension of time, President Harrison ac- 
cordingly an order extending the time to the ist day of May, 1889, at 
which time the rule wert into full force. 
This bill and reportrecommending its passageare based u 


the assu 
tion that the order of President "the 
stated. 


issued for the extension of the 
tio: make 


ne. 
us is clearly evidenced by the order of 
the President and by the statement of the Civil Service Obere —— made 
in an official letter dated February 8, 1894. The statement is. as follows: 

“The classification Railway Mail Service was originally ordered by 
President Cleveland to take effect on March 15, 1889. Ij was absolutely im- 
Pop pa for oe Civil Service Secure to complete the elessification b 

date, and in consequence jassification was deferred until May 

1689, at which data it actually took effect.” 


. 


eto their constit- | Ct 


3: 
at Plattsburg, N. ¥.; at Topeka and 
and Ill.; at Athens, 


amon: 
them 
cases ont agence parallel, and it is rank dishonesty to try to cure one and 
not cure the other. 


service. Itis not likely that the really meritorious clerks who were dis- 
as long ago as 1889 are now out of N e and why should we 
weaken a system whichis sanctioned by the 1 4 of all classes 
for the few who have been idly 5 years for reappointment? Will 
the public interest be subserved by effort of the Democratic party to re- 
turn to the obsolete and disreputable spoils 
The way to uphoid that law is. to sustain 
ened and extended in its scope and effect rather 


12 now. It should be 
modified. 


tration 
mdemnation, and its 
CASE BRODERICK. 
WM. A. STONE. 
pe a le i cen 


extreme partisan 
effect will be most demoralizing and vicio 


Now, a few words with reference. to the amendment which the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] has given notice 
he intends to present, and against which I have already madea 
point of order. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Missouri covers three 
points of legislation: First, that there shall be removed from 
the service now covered by the civil-seryice rules whatever 
clerks there may be in office from any State in excess of the 
number that would be apportioned proportionally to each State. 
That is achange of existing law, and is contrary to the princi- 
ples on which the civil-servica legislation is framed, and does 
not reduce expenditures. That of itself makes this amendment 
out of order. 

The second provision of the amendment. is that all Fee pepe 

ments under civil-service rules shall only be for a period of six 
years. This does not reduce expenditures and is a change of 
* 
The provision is that appointments shall be made by 
authority of the States, under some provision to be enacted by 
the Le tures. of the several States. That is a change of ex- 
isting law, and even if it should be argued that it might reduce 
expenditures by striking out the Civil Service Commission, 
then that.can apply only to that one of the three propositions 
which are covered by the amendment. All of the amendments 
are also not germane to the paragraph of the bill under con- 
sideration, which refers to the salaries of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, or even to the pending bill. 

Therefore, the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Dr ARMOND] is not germane, and as to two of its 
provisions is not only contrary to existing law, and a change of 
existing law, but does not reduce appropriations. The 
proposition is a change of existing law, but it might possibly be 
argued that it would reduce appropriations, as covering the ex- 
penditures of the Civil Service Commission. 

But if there is one ibid pa of the gentleman’s amendment 
which is contrary to the rule of the House, then that vitiates 
whole amendment and makes it contrary to the rules of the 

ouse. 


ner accor 
ious p 
Nati 


cpa wanes ps 
in this bill against which a point of order has been e by the 
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would not in any manner strike out the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. It would not change the methods under which appoint- 
ments are already made. It would simply impair the efficiency 
with which the business of the Government can be carried on. 

Under existing law details are made from the several Depart- 
ments to the service of the Civil Service Commission—outside 
of those, however, that have been provided the Commission by 
law. The law provides for these details on request of the Civil 
Service Commission. There are now thirty-six clerks detailed 
from the several Departments in Washington for service with 
the Civil Service Commission. It is alleged that in the detail 
of these clerks the several Departments select to a considerable 
extent those least efficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DINGLEY, I would like three minutes more, to com- 
plete. my statement. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Further, these clerks thus detailed to the 
Civil Service Commission dislike to remain in the service of the 
commission because they are out of the ordinary course of pro- 
motion in their several Departments. The result is that there 
is a constant struggle among these clerks to get back to the De- 
partments with which they are connected. Not only that, but 
they are not under the control of the Civil Service Commission, 
and therefore it is impossible, under such astate of facts, to have 
the clerical efficiency in the service such as we should haye if 
these clerks were under the control of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Now, the amendment against which the point of order 
has been made simply provides that these detailed clerks just 
as they stand, or will stand on the first day of July, shall be con- 
sidered as assigned to the Civil Service Commission, and under 
their control, for the purpose of securing the highest efficiency. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. May I ask the gentleman 
from Maine a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. If the clerks detailed are 
the poorest clerks would it not be bestto getridof them? Why 
does the gentleman wish to perpetuate them in the service of 
the Commission? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Whatever may be the fact, of course im- 
838 would be gradually made in filling vacancies caused 

y changes, deaths, and res tions. But the same clerks will 
have a higher degree of efficiency when under the control of the 
Civil Service Commission than when not under their control. 
Now, as a simple matter of business conduct of the Government, 
there ought not to be any question about the propriety of the 
legislation that is proposed here with reference to this force of 
the Civil Service Commission. It does not affect the question 
of the merits of civil service at all. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion is going on with its work. It is simply a question of secur- 
3 9 5 highest 9 

ow, the gentleman from New Hampshire must well know 
that clerks that are under the control of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, subject to them, and having opportunities for pro- 
motion there, whenever changes occur, will have an ine 
efficiency and do more efficient work. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. If it was simply a matter of administration 
there is no business man who would not act in the manner 
suggested in this amendment. But it is subject to a point 
of order, because it is a change in that respect of existing leg- 
slation. But, in view of the fact that it will undoubtedly in- 
crease the efficiency, I was in hopes that the point of order 
would not be made. Ik it is, of course that will end the matter. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I desire to send to 
the Clerk’s desk and have read a copy of the bill which I now 
hold in my hand. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 232) to limit the terms of office of employés governed by the 
civil-service rules. 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever any person who has held, now holds, or 
hereafter may hold any position in the United States, under or by virtue of 
any appointment made or now subject toan examination of such 3 
under the rules or r lations established by the President of the United 
States and the Civil Service Commission of the United States, or either of 
them, or by, any other public oficer of the United States, pursuant to any 
law of the United States concerning the civil service of the United States 
for a period of four years, such 8 tenure of office shall be deemed to 
have terminated at the expiration of such four years from the date of such 
appointment heretofore or hereafter made: -Provided, however, That noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed so as to prevent the removal of any such 
á intee at any time: Provided further, That in calculating the time 
which any such employé has held or shall hold such term of four years, all 
promotions or changes of position or employment shall be included: Pro- 
vided further, Thatany such appointee who has not 1 for a period 
of four years may, on the completion of such four years, be eligible toreap- 
pointment under the civil-service rules to the same or any other such posi- 
ton, but such reappointment shall not entitle such person to hold 10 
than four years more, subject to removal at any time: Provided further, 
That any person hereafter so appointed may, at the expiration of such four 
years, be Wise eligible to reappointment under the civil-service rules for 
& period of four years, subject to removal at any time: Provided further, 


That no such 
than 
such 


Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. That is a copy of a bill I intro- 
duced in the Fifty-second Congress and reintroduced in the pres- 
ent Congress early last September, and it is now before the ap- 
propriate committee for consideration. I presume that under 
the rules of the House governing general appropriation bills 
this bill would hardly be proper as an amendment to the appro- 
priation bill we are now considering. If that be true, I may say 
in passing that I hope this bill will be brought in the legitimate 
channel before the House for consideration by a report from the 
proper committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I know not what good could possibly come from 
the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE], 
for in point of fact his amendment leaves the civil-service law in 
operation as the law of the land. I do not see what good can 
come of a F starve out the Commission with- 
out re the law. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
of the whole thing. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I may not understand it fully, but 
I will examine it and vote accordingly. I confess that many fea- 
tures of the civil-service law, as it isat present administered, are 
not at all satisfactory. I do not believe in this system of law 
which enables some person, merely because he may be able to 
pass an examination in many questions not directed to the du- 
ties he asks to be permitted to perform, to hold on and on for 

ears to come. For this reason I hope my bill will be enacted 

to law. Its enactment would cause vacancies in several thou- 
sand positions within a reasonable time, and allow them to be 
filled by young men and women who are seeking, and have a 
right to seek, places in the public service. The people voted in 
1892 for a change, and I am in favor of making the change by 
putting in new blood and dismissing those who have held on 
for so many years. 

I think a very proper provision is that which is found in many 
of our State constitutions, that a county officer, an auditor, a 
sheriff, a treasurer, any of those officials, shall hold office for but 
a limited period, and where the term is thus limited to four or 
eight years, there is an extra provision by which such officials 
are prevented from being again elected to the same office until 
an intervening term has been filled by someone else. This is 
true in Indiana, and ought to be in the United States service. 

TEN the hammer féll.] 
` Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, if there are not too 
many names on your list, I will ask for an extension for three 
minutes; if there are, I will not ask for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, there are fifteen or twenty names 
on the list. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Then I will not ask for any exten- 


It makes the law invalid, and.we get rid 


sion. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman,I ask unanimous consent 


that I may speak not exceeding fifteen minutes. 

Mr. COOMBS. On which side? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Against you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOMBS. If the gentleman speaks in the time of the 
other side, I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, the difficulty which I 
have labored under in discussing the question of civil-service 
reform, as administered by the Civil Service Commission, has 
been that the advocates of that peculiar and, as I think, remark- 
ably un-American proposition and administration, have always 
been free to attack the opponents of the measure with epithets. 
vituperation, and misrepresentation. In what I have just said 
I do not include any member of this House, for I have heard 
these questions discussed here fairly and in a statesmanlike 
manner; but, outside of Congress, there has always come the 
charge that whoever criticises this system—this Civil Service 
Commission—is a ‘‘spoilsman ” hungering for the loaves and 
fishes. So, when a fair statement of the objections to this sys- 
tem is made no good faith is assigned by these Pharisees to him 
who makes it, and yet, Mr. Chairman, the distinguished advo- 
cates of civil-service reform, as administered here in the United 
States, have exhibited to the country more rapacity, more hun- 
ger, more thirst for the spoils of office than any other set of men 
within my knowledge. 

Mr. ENLOE. I would like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not think it is in the nature of an effort to breed a new party of 
political 5 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, I have observed that these gentle- 
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men develop a remarkable degree of adaptability to any party. 
Laughter.] Not very long ago one of the high priests, abso- 
utely one of the high priests of civil-service reform in this 
country, proclaimed publicly that if it were true that a candi- 
date for a foreign mission had subscribed a large sum of money 
to the Presidential campaign of the successful party, with a sort 
of unwritten, tacit understanding that he was to be rewarded by 
a public office, the right thing to do, unless the stipulated re- 
ward was to be given, was to refund the money to the individ- 
ual who had subscribed it, and for that purpose the most cor- 
rupt demonstration of political wrong and iniquity that this 
country ever witnessed was exhibited in an effort to secure a 
subscription to the amount of $50,000 to wash out the stain. 

We had a distinguished gentleman, an example of the very 
highest development of civil-service culture, who came to the 
city of Washington as an Assistant Secretary of State, and I 
venture to say that in all the history of this Republic there has 
never been such an illustration of rapacity for the ‘‘ spoils” of 
office as was exhibited by that gentleman in filling the consulate 
and diplomatic places under this Government. So, Mr. Chair- 
man, my conclusion has been that ‘‘civil-service reform” has 
covered a great many sins. 

Now, what I want to say on this subject is, first, that I repel 
with indignation the suggestion that { stand upon any lower 
plane in the matter of the administration of the public offices of 
this country than do any of the advocates on this floor or any- 
where else of this civil-service system. I believe that no man 
ought to be appointed to a clerical or other office in any of the 
great Departments of this Government who has not been ex- 
amined under a competent system of examination and found to 
be absolutely qualified for the place. Nor should removals be 
made for political opinion. I would not lower the standard; I 
would raise it. I shall try to show that the present standard in 
this country is a failure, so far as successful administration goes, 
and I have here an offleial declaration to that effect which I think 
will be accepted, on the other side of the House at least, as com- 
petent authority. 

eee LIVINGSTON. That authority will be taken on either 
side. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would have an examination. I would 
have the appointment to office made solely for fitness; but I 
would get rid of a bureau, a system which undertakes to dom- 
inate the politics of this country and to establish a line of con- 
ditions-precedent to appointment that in my judgment are un- 
American, undemocratic, and improper. This civil-service 
scheme has been running in thiscountry for aconsiderable time, 
and I stated long ago from this very desk that it was simply a 
system designed to arm the party in control of the Government 
with the power to turn men out of office at its will, and that the 
system was an absolute failure upon the very lines on which its 
friends claim for it the highest degree of merit. 

What is the claim? It has been saidin this country—and sub- 
stantially all the material support of this system has come from 
this argument—that a man could not be turned out of office be- 
cause of his political opinions. It has been claimed (and we have 
heard the claim here) that no man ought to be turned out of 
any of these places because he is a Hepupiicns or because he is 
a Democrat. And the advocates of civil-service reform as ad- 
ministered in this country have been going along blindly in 
stupid, intolerable ignorance of the fact that they had a law 
with no provision in it that presonde toaccomplish the purpose 
which they say has been achieved by the law. 

I hold in my hand the decision of the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia which I will incorporate, if there be no ob- 
jection, in my remarks, a decision in which the learned justice 
of that court has held the very thing which we have charged on 
this floor year after year and for which we have been branded 
as ‘‘spoilsmen;” and that is that the officers of this Government, 
under this law, have the right to turn out of office any man, 
without regard to any consideration except the will of the ap- 
pie and removing power; and that there is no power to 

elp it. Isaid that myself; and for that, comment was put in 
motion all over this country that I was a ‘‘ spoilsman ” and that 
I wanted to plunder the Treasury in the interest of corrupting 
the polities of the country. 

Mr. ENLOE. Will the gentleman state who rendered the de- 
cision to which he has just referred? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will in a moment. And when the 
propertime came, ayoung man from Ohio, confessedly fully com- 
petent, having committed no breach of the law; having committed 
no violation of the rules, was discharged from office; and when 
he demanded to know why, he was told in substance it was be- 
cause he was a Republican. And the court decided that that 
was a ground upon which the appointing power might make 
the removal, and that the courts of the country could not in- 
quire into that matter. And the judge who so decided was a 
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imbued with 
the doctrine of modern ‘‘civil-service reform”—Judge Bradley 
of the district court of the United States for the District of CO- 
lumbia. And thatis the law. He was right, and I indorse his 
opinion and am glad it has been made. 

Mr. ENLOE. [would like to state, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, that the introductory remarks of 7 8 Bradley, in deliv- 


Republican judge, and as I understand, thoroughl 


ering thatopinin, indicate very clearly the fact that he was will- 
ing to infer a great deal in order to make it appear that the 
cause for this removal was a political one. 

Mr. GROSVENOR., I think nobody has doubted that that 
was the cause. The young man has laid his case before me; I 
have in my possession the papers—all of them; and no other 
cause was ever assigned; no other reason was ever given. And 
I have not any doubt that theSecretary of the Treasury, or who- 
ever removed him, did exactly what he lawfully mightdo. And 
I have implicit confidence in the judgment, discretion, and wis- 
dom of the Secretary of the Treasury. I do not believe thathe 
violated any law, or that he violated any duty which he owed to 
the country. And I stand here now to charge that this law is 
no shield to any man who is assailed because he is not wanted in 
one of the public offices of the country. 

Mr. ENLOE. There is no doubt that that is true; yet at the 
same time there might have been some other reasons for the 
removal of this man. At any rate, there is nothing under the 
law to prevent the Secretary of the Treasury or any other ex- 
ecutive officer from removing anyone who is in the Department 
under him. Every Republican might be removed on the ground 
that he wasa 8 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And when you have reached that con- 
clusion the whole marrow, the whole life, the whole soul and 
value of this law has been taken out of it. 

Here is the report of the case which I clip from the Phila- 
delphia Press, with certain pertinent comments: 


CIVIL SERVICE LAW IS NO SAFEGUARD—JUDGE BRADLEY SHOWS THE POWER 
OF EXECUTIVE DISCRETION—MERIT NO AID TO GADDIS—HIS DISCHARGE BE- 
LIEVED BY THE EVIDENCE TO HAVE BEEN UNJUSTIFIED BY HIS RECORD, BUT 
TECHNICALITY UPHOLDS IT. 


[Special Dispatch to the Press.] 
WASHINGTON, May 1. 


A Democratic successor has been a) inted to Eugene E. Gaddis, the Treas- 
ury clerk who sued for a writ of ma mus against Secretary Carlisle to be 
reinstated in his position, which is under the civil service law. Mr. Gaddis, 
as has been noted in these dispatches, received the sympathy of Judge Brad- 
ley, of the District court, in his case, but the opinion of the judge was 
against him. A notice ot appeal to the court of appeals has been given, and 
the case will be carried there for final judgment. 

The opinion of J 
decision against Mr. Gaddis is on the fact that he can not find wherein 
Sacred Carlisle violated the civil service law. In his opinion Judge 
Bradley says: 

It goes without — that my sympathy naturally would be with a man 
who has been remo’ under the circumstances from a responsible position 
under the Government without any show of cause, if I understand the return 
that has been made here. He was removed, as it was stated, on the und of 
economy and efficiency of the service. That ht cover a deal. It 
might cover a mere fiction of the imagination or it might cover nothing. I 
have not any doubt from the showing that is made here that the relator was 
a man who by his own merits had ascended from the lowest grade within 
the civil service to fill the position of a fourth-class clerk. I have not any 
doubt that his services have been of great use to the Government, that by 
long years of experience he had become so efficient that he deserved reten- 
tion, nor have I any doubt that the Executive Department of the Govern- 
ment in which he was rendering this service, having due regard for the effi- 
ciency of the service and 3 litical uences, would naturally 
have retained him in the position which he filled, 

It appears to me to be beyond peradventure that he was removed from his 
position at the instance of the Register of the Treasury, named Tillman, in 
order that by the creation of a vacancy some one else might be appointed; 
that he was removed because 9 opinions; that he was removed be- 
cause he was not in sympathy with the politics of the present Administra- 
tion; that he was removed because he would not say that he was or would 
become a Democrat. Ot all this I have not the slightest doubt, and yet the 
difficulty with wine etapa appears to be that I do not see any position of 
the law under which the right of the Executive to exercise his will and 
pleasure in the removal of incumbents of the executive offices has been cur- 
tailed by the civil service law, so as-to make it apply to the ticular rea- 
sons which were the ground of the removal of the relato: he right of the 
relator to the office which he filled 
lutely dependent upon the tenure of the office. If the tenure of his office 
was atthe will and pleasure or at the will and discretion of the executive 
officer under whom he had office, then at any time that executive officer had 
the right to remove, with or without reason, provided he does not violate 
the civil service law, which is the only provision of Congress that curtails 
or abridges the right of removal.“ 

Judge Bradley, after making out a clear case for Mr. Gaddis from a moral 
standpoint, and from a standpoint which would indicate the spirit of the 
civil-service law, goes on to cite Suprega Court decisions to the effect that 
all officers whose tenure is not fixed by the Constitution or limited by law 
must be held either during good behavior or during life, or at the will and 
5 — retion ot some Department of the Government aud subject to removal at 

easure. 

i SPIRIT OF THE LAW. 


In closing the opinion the juđge gives some very pointed expressions with 
regard to the construction of the civil-service law. He said: 

Whatever may have been the intention of Congress in the enactment of 
the law, the courts must take it as it is found and construe it according to 
the lan that is used, and when Congress in express terms limits the 

Wer of the Executive Department as to removals solely to the extent of 

dicating that no man must be removed because he refused to contribute 


to a political fund or because he refuses to render any political service, it 


Bradley makes a very interesting document, and his 


necessarily, in my judgment, is abso- ~ 
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must = deemed that 7 — intended that Money agers — 2 — bo exclu- 
sive o! other, and that general rule that expression of one thing 
pera Ha of the other must be applied. 


is the ex 

* “If Co; had intended that no man should be removed from office be- 
cause of political opinions it was the simplest and easiest thing in the 
world to so. If Congress intended to be understood as meaning thatno 
man sho be removed from office becauss he refused to be coerced in his 


political opinions it was the simplest, easiest, and plainest thing to say soin 
xpress TAOKCARS. But when Congress limits the power solely in the two 
instances of re(usal to contribute to a political and of refusal to render 
political wenden then it appears to my mind to be clear that the expression 
of these two tations is the exclusion of any other. 
“Although apparently it bas become a difficult thing to get into the civil 
service, yet it is just as easy to get out as before the enactment of laws. To 
the extent that the spoils system has been abolished by the civil-service law 
itis a great benefit to the civil service. To the extent, however, that Con- 
gress failed to provide for the tenure of office of Sg pape! under the civil- 
8 law, it appears to me that the purposes of the act are clearly abor- 
Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Why should nota law be passed 
depriving any of these heads of Departments of the power of re- 
moving for a merely political cause any person who is serving 
under civil-service regulations? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman isalawyer; and heought 
to know and does know that such a law would be unconstitu- 
tional under the provisions of the Constitution relating to the 
appointing power. You can not restrict the appointing power 
by any such scheme as that. 

Mr. ENLOE. I believe I would rather risk intrusting any 
good Democrat or Republican with the administration of these 
matters than risk the action of this Commission. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would by all manner of means, for 
there is no man on earth so much interested in having a wise 
corps of assistants as the head of one of these great Departments. 
I would trust the Secretary of the Treasury to-day, or the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, or the Secretary of War, and possibly all 
the other Secretaries, long before I would trust a bureau that 
is attempting to build itself up by an aggressive policy against 
all the institutions of the country. 

Mr. ENLOE rose. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. My time is almost out,and my friend 
must excuse me. 

Mr. ENLOE. Just one suggestion on that point. 

. You will have time to make your own 
speech 

Mr. ENLOE, I haye made mine. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And you have made a good one, no doubt. 

Mr. ENLOE. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. We are glad to see these two gentleman 


sit na See rae ell [Laughter. | 
Mr. E. LIwanted merely to suggest that this Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, not satisfied with the power which it now 
sesses, has oppuea to the President to extend its authority so that 
it can super the matter of removals as well as apparo PTS 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, Mr. Chairman, the only riftin the 
dark cloud surrounding our country to-day under a Democratic 
Administration, the only daylight, the only breath of fresh air 
in this charnel house, is the conviction that Grover Cleveland 
will not do it [laughter]; and we must be satisfied with that. It 
is enough for me to know. 

Now, the Commission has been a failure in the direction of 
testing the fitness of the men it has for appointment; and 
that is necessarily true. I hold in my hand a statement in re- 
rex to the appointees under the Civil Service Commission 

the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and with the consent 
of the committee I will embody the entire article thus copied 
from a representative paper of the colored people in this town, 
in my remarks. 

I want, however, in connection with the present branch of the 
subject, to eall attention to the fact that the chief -of that Bu- 
reau, on the 12th day of September last, wrote a letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, if I have not been deceived by the 
article put into my hands, in which he recites the troubles of 
that Bureau growing out of the failure and inefficiency of the 
administration of the Bureau in this particular. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Let me ask the gentle- 
man if the article he speaks of is from the New York Times? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No, sir; itis not. Referring to thismat- 
res of appointments in that Bureau, the article I refer to is as 

‘ollows: 


The wholesaio dismissals that have occurred among the colored female em- 
ployés at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the Treasury Depart- 
ment is receiving the jas es ota large number of the people of the District. 
The girls principally har; were what is known as ters’ assistants, 
wko were regularly appointed by the Civil Service Commission. They were 
all above the general average as to their education and fitness for the work, 
and were removed. it is said, on the ground of color only. The Civil Service 
Commission is i into th but its progress in this tion 


ing e Matter, 
is not fast enough for the average colored taxpa: of Wash . The 


yer 
o Tre! to 8) fic reason for the wholesale dis- 
seine Bronin k colored appointed as printers’ assistants, while at 
. ant Gviacng te ieee S 
o! à clear case of discrimination 
Government employment on account of color. 


The secretary of the Republican League of Maryland has secured near] 
all the information on the AEE pie and cen AA the f 4 
letter from the Chief of the Bureau to the Secretary of the * w 
was never intended should reach the public, and which fully shows the spirit 
and animus which operates the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, sup- 
= to be under civil-service regulation. He 14 — to publish all the 

nformation he has as a campaign document an offer it to Republican 
Congressional committee for circulation throughout the country this fall. 
Just how this documentary information was procured he does not propose 
to state, but when published will prove very interesting to those whose off - 
cial acts are almost wholly gauged by color prejudice, and the methods pur- 
sued to get rid of colored governmental empioyés who chanced to be placed 
in office through civil service. The letter referred to reads: 


“ BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, 
“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
“Washington, D. C., September 12, 1898. 
“The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY: 


“Referring to my interview with you yesterday. during which I called 
your attention to taking some steps to remove, temporarily at least, the 
printers’ assistants from the classified service, I beg to say in addition to 
what I said to you personally that there have beencertified to me since July 
1 by the Civil Service Commission for appointment as printers’ assistants 
the names of 87 8 of this number 50 were colored and 87 white. I have 
been forced by the exigencies of the service to recommend the appointment 
of 66 of those certified, of which 86 are colored and 29 are white. As I have 
heretofore reported to you, the persons selected are not to my mind up to 
the proper standard of efficiency, but the conditions of our service have been 
such as to compel their appoinment. Iam convinced that if the printers’ 
assistants are removed from the classified service I can secure a better class 
of women than are now willing to enter into competition with the lar 
number of colored women who are seeking employment through the civil- 
service examination. 

“Tf this class of employés can not be permanently removed think a tem- 
por: suspension of the rules requiring better appointment by competitive 
exa tion by the Civil Service Commission would be of great benefit to 
the service, At this time the Bureau is under great pressure for work, as 
you know, occasioned by the financial panic, and the inability to get the 
proper help by way of printers’ assistants has been a serious drawback. 

need now twenty-four assistants, and have made requisition on the Com- 
mission for this number. To fill this requisition there have been furnished 
me the list of twenty-four eligibles, of which sixteen are colored and eight 
white. I have personally interviewed every one of the twenty-four certified, 
and in my judgment there are not more than two or three, either colored or 
white, 8 O are suitable for the work. 

“Very respectfully, = 
“CLAUDE M. JOHNSON, 
“ Chief of Bureau.” 


It took about six months for Mr. Johnson to secure the nent dis- 
missal of the colored printers’ assistants he refers to without dismissing 
the white girls a ted about the same time as the former. If he had dis- 
missed them on the basis of his letter there would not have been such a tre- 
mendous howl, but to get rid of all the colored assistants while retaining 
many of the white ones whom he stated are not fitted for the work, is more 
taan the colored people of Washington intend to let pass by without a for- 
midable protest. The following are the names of the colored girls dropped 
from the rolls as printers’ assistants, and who hold commissions from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, all of whom made an average of 
90 per cent in their examinations, and who were educated in the schools of 

ashington, New York, and elsewhere: 

Misses Grace L. Addison; Nannie E. Bagot, Georgie E, Beane, Bertha Bock- 
ett, Carrie Bell, Katie J. Bell, Geneva Belts, Emma A. Bowels, Emma A. 


Brown, Mary E. G. Brown, Nannie Brown, Ida Brown, M Bryant, Julia 
C. Butler, Martha Burke, Maria Chase, Nannie L. Dade, Fannie Dorsey, 


Lizzie Dorsey, Janie T. Freeman, Kate C. Gibson, Emma E. Green, Euretta 


Harris, Mary E. Harris, Bertha Harrison, Mamie I. Hill, Mary E. Hite, M. 


G. Honesty, hapa E. Hurley, Ida L. Johnson, Lillie B. Johnson, Hann 

Johnson, Catherine E. Jones, Lila Jones, Hattie D. Lacy, Ada R. Lucas, 
Anna A. J. Matthews, Minnie E. Matthews, Minnie C. Me- 
. Minor. Maude Morse, Alice Naylor, Alberta Nugent, 


Lucy A. Roy, Mary E. Sayles, 1 — 
Sheridan, Lucinda G. Shorter, Louisa O. Simmons, 
bella Sidney, Rachel Skinner, Lizzie B. Smith, Julia E. Tibbs, Emma E. 
Tolliver, Blanche Turner, Katie Underhill, Mary hington, M. 

he rg Marie Wells, Catherine E. West, Clara West, and Mary M. 
Wr 


tis said that since these dismissals whenever the Civil Service Commis- 
sion certifies to an eligible for appointment in the Bureau the chief always 
first ascertains whether or not the applicant has been educated in the col- 
ored schools of Washington, and if such is found to be the case, another list 
of eligibles is calied for. Mr. Johnson, who is the secretary of the Maryland 
Republican League and who was in Washington 9 more informa- 
tion on the subject, said he was willing to make an 
rectness of the above statements, but refused to say who gave him a copy of 
the official communication. 

Lfavor a better civil service system than this, and I fen that 
the friends of this system shall charge me with opposition to 
good government. 

Mr. DE FOREST. Mr. Chairman, I can hardly believe that the 
amendment now pending is seriously proposed or seriously advo- 
eated. If,in the first place, as has been suggested, the object as- 
signed for the offering of the amendment was a laudable one, 
the amendment itself is not in the slightest degree calculated 
to effectuate that purpose. As has been already rs grr it 
merely strikes out the appropriation for the support of the Civil 
Service Commission and goes no further. Itdoesnot repeal the 
civil-service law now in force, but leaves it in fulloperation and 
effect, the law providing that positions in the public service in 
the various Departments that have been placed under the classi- 
fied service shall be filled only in a certain way, and that way 
can only be complied with through the operation of the Com- 
mission itself. 

The result, therefore, of the adoption of the amendment would 
be that any change in office could not be made, because the ma- 
chinery which would provide for such a change would have 
ceased to operate. 
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Mr. LIVINGSTON. Does not the gentleman recognize the 
decision of Judge Bradley 8 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut 
2 


Mr. DE FOREST. L can not yield. ‘ 

Tam aware, Mr. Chairman, that there has been and is a feel- 
ing of restlessness, not altogether inexcusable either, on the 
part of the people of this country, and particularly among those 
of my own political faith, because of the delays which have 
seemed to attend civil-service reform, as well as because of the 
seeming injustice which in some instances has appeared to ac- 
company it. 

I know there is a feeling, and I repeat thatit is notaltogether 
inexcusable either, that the party which monopolized the pat- 
ronage of the country for so many years hasin some instances 

rhaps obtained a sort of extension of that monopoly through 
Pre operation of the civil-service law. These feelings, I say, 
are not inexcusable, and I admit, sir, that to some extent I 
share them. But I beg leave to suggest to gentlemen who feel 
and talk in this way that there are other methods of remedy- 
ing these defects besides pulling down the whole structure. 

. ENLOE. I would like the gentleman from Connecticut 
to suggest such a method, 

Mr. DE FOREST. I would state that if desirable, in the opin- 
ion of this Congress, laws can be enacted to so amend the pres- 
ent law that the entire civil service, including those persons al- 
ready in office, would be placed upon an entirely and perfectly 
fair nonpartisan basis. 

Mr. ENLOE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. DE FOREST. I beg leave to suggest to the gentleman 
that bills of that kind are already pending before this House, 
and are already before the committee of which I have the honor 
to be the chairman, and under consideration by that committee; 
and can there be decently and deliberately considered and dis- 
posed of; but this is no time or place for such consideration. 

Mr. ENLOE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. DE FOREST. 


utes. 

Mr. ENLOE. The question which I wish to ask the gentle- 
mon is, whether the committee on civil-service reform, of which 
he is chairman, has reported any bill of that kind to this House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. DE FOREST. If my time is extended, I shall be happy 
to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. ENLOE. Iwill ask that the gentleman have an extension 
of time, in order to answer that question. I think it ought to be 
answered. 0 

Mr. DE FOREST. Wait until my five minutes are exhausted. 
Isay that there is no excuse for an attempt to introduce this 
amendment here, up n the ground that the present law has not 
worked satisfactorily. There are other ways, more regular, 
more orderly, more rational, more legitimate, of reaching de- 
fects in the law and remedying them. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. DE FOREST. I should like to have five minutes more. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The gentleman has refused to ans wer a 
simple question. 

Mr 

ad? 


I can not yield, for I have only five min- 


. COOMBS. How could he answer in the short time he 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request that the 
gontieman’s time be extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYNUM. The time is to come out of the side he is 
speaking on, of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. DE FOREST. What was the question which the gentle- 
man wished to ask? 

Mr. ENLOE. The question I ask is, whether the Committee 
on Civil Service Reform in this House, of which the gentleman 
is chairman, has matured or reported any bill to this House of 
the character which he describes? 

Mr. DEFOREST. We have not. 
consideration. 

Mr. ENLOE. Is it the intention of the committee to report 


any such bills? 
The gentle- 


We hive those bills under 


r. DE FOREST. I can not answer for that. 
man very well knows thatany bill which might be introduced 
upon this subjeet might have details about it which would pre- 
sent difficulties to a committee that is trying impartially and 
rationally to dispose of it. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Will the gentleman 
from Connecticut allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DE FOREST. Yes. 
Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I should like to know 


how many Democrats in Connecticut are holding positions in 
the Railway Mail Service? > 

Mr. DE FOREST. Ican not answer that question. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Does the gentleman 
know of any? 

Mr. DE FOREST. In regard to that matter I desire to ask 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] where he got his 
information, upon which he stated to this House that atthe end. 
of President Cleveland’s Administration the offices were about 
equally divided between the two parties. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The question I proposed to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut was this ; 

Mr. ENLOE. Ishould like to answer the question which the 
gentleman has asked me. d 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, I wish to ask the gentleman if he wants 
to make an apology for the action of Mr. Harrison in turning 
out 464 Railway Mail Service clerks by suspending the civil-ser- 
vice rules? } 

Mr. CARUTH, Two thousand of them. 

Mr. ENLOE. Twenty-two hundred. ; Š 

Mr. DE FOREST. Will the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
ENLOE] tell me where he gets his information on that point? 

Mr. ENLOE. I get my information from reliable so 
from the Democratic association of discharged railway p 
clerks, who had a tab on this whole business, and know exactly 
how it turned out. 

Mr. DE FOREST. That is just what I supposed to be the 
source of the statistics which the gentleman is relying upon. 

Mr. ENLOE. Does the gentleman deny the truth of it? 

Mr. DE FOREST. Ido. There city pa some truth in it, but 
the statement in its entirety I believe is incorrect. 

Mr. ENLOE. Where does the gentleman get his information? 

Mr. DE FOREST. I get it from the official source. 

Mr. ENLOE. What official source? 

Mr. DE FOREST. From statements made to the committee 
by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. ENLOE. By the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. DE FOREST. Yes. 

Mr. ENLOE. Well, sir, I want to say I will take the word of 
the other association inst the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. DE FOREST. I believe my information is more reliable 
than the information which the gentleman relies on. 

Mr. BOATNER. What is the information which the Com- 
missioners give about that? : 

Mr. DEFOREST. Itis that at the conclusion of President 
Cleveland’s Administration, of the five thousand positions un- 
der the Railway Mail Service, more than four thousand had been 
changed during that Administration; that the application of 
the civil-ssrvice rules to that department, by the order of Pres- 
ident Cleveland, was made to begin at the conclusion, or fifteen 
days after the conclusion of his Administration; that that time 
was extended by the Administration of President Harrison for 
one month. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Sixty days. 

Mr. DE FOREST. No; a month and a half, I believe. 

Mr. ENLOE. From the 15th of March to the Ist of May. 

Mr. DE FOREST. However that cag Bie of the five thou- 
sand places less than half were Serene k again, z 

Mr. ENLOE. Twenty-two hundred were changed, 

Mr. DE FOREST. Less than half of the five thousand were 
changed. Thatis the information which I have on that subject. 

Mr. TRACEY. Did the Civil Service Commission approve of 


that proceeding? 

Mr. DE FOREST. This was before the Civil Service Com- 
mission had anything to do with the appointments in the Rail- 
way Mail Servisa. 

Mr. ENLOE. They refused to furnish the eligible list at that 
time, so that this order should not go into effect, and gave them 
time to accomplish the removal of the Democratic clerks. 

Mr. DE FOREST. Where does the gentleman get his infor- 
mation upon that subject? 

Mr. ENLOE. I got it from a gentleman who was in the sery- 
ice of the Commission. 

Mr. DE FOREST. Who was he? 

Mr. ENLOE. He was Mr.Cumming, chairmanof the central 
board of examiners of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. DE FOREST. What did Mr. Cumming state? 

Mr. ENLOE. He states that instead of the force being em- 
ployed in furnishing an eligible list, they put them to work on 
the regular Department examinations, and suspended this work 
in order to give time to accomplish the removal of Democrats. 

Mr. DE FOREST. I can not dispute the statement of Mr. 
8 

Mr. E E. He is now occupying a position in the Treasury 
Department. ` 

DE FOREST. I believe that a great deal of the informa- 
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tion upon which the gentleman has relied has come from sources | to be mistaken, and whose early career, I am free to admit and 


which are not ig Ba ean 

Mr. BOATNER. ill the gentleman from Connecticut yield 
to me for a question? Sy 

The C MAN. 
ticut has expired. 

Mr. DE FOREST. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my time may be 
extended, as my five minutes have been taken up entirely in an- 
swering questions. 

There was no he dere it was so ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state that it is impossi- 
ble for the Chair to keep time under these extensions, but the 
Chair interposes no objection. 

Mr. BOATNER. Are you able to state by what methods the 
appointments were made in the letter-carrier service before it 
was covered into the civil service? 

Mr. DE FOREST. Iam not. 

Now, sir, as I was suggesting, all the defects of the SREE 
law can be remedied by my Sphere legislation if it is deeme 
advisable; but it certainly can not ever be seriously proposed 
1 gentleman who has carefully considered the subject, and 
who is mindful of the solemn pledges made by all pantos par- 
ties on this subject, I say it certainly can not seriously 
intended to entirely do away with all the law we have, in fur- 
therance of these pledges. But gentlemen intimate that the 
aim of this amendment is to accomplish that purpose—— 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DE FOREST. It is intended, they say, to make the Com- 
mission inoperative. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

r. DE FOREST. I can not yield any further. The Civil 
Service Commission is the heartof thesystem. The Commission 
is the central force from which it derives all its vitality and 
efficiency; and if you strike down the Commission you render the 
whole law inoperative; and without the law all the promises and 
rofessions of civil-service reform are simply airy nothings and 
ave no habitation and no name. Because it is demonstrated by 
experience that you can not trust any man or any body of men 
in high office, however patriotic they may be, however high 
their aspirations may be in the wey of a pure government—you 
can not trust them to carry out the provisions of civil-service 
reform without some sort of positive and legal enactment. 
There always will be an element in every political party which 
by its insatiable greed, by its immeasurable impudence, and by 
its irrepressible and odious pertinacity will compel the applica- 
tion to the selection of men for public service by other rules than 
that of the merit or capacity of the candidate. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. DE FOREST. I can not yield any further. 

It has been demonstrated by experience that it is impossible 
to accomplish this pu unless the appointing power is pano- 
plied all over and led in by defenses of legislative enact- 
ment; and hence there was a demand by all the political parties 
of the country for such an enactment. Gentlemen can not have 
forgotten the pledges their own party has made. Lhope gentle- 
men will remember that in the election of 1872 in the Demo- 
cratic platform this provision is found: 

Resolved, The civil service of the Government has become a mere instru- 
ment of partisan tyranny and personal ambition, and an object of selfish 

Ii is a scandal and reproach upon free institutions, and breeds a de- 
moralization dangerous to the perpetuity of republican government. We 
therefore regard a thorough reform in the civil service of the Government 
as one of the most pressing necessities of the hour, that honesty, capacity, 
and fidelity constitute the only valid claims to public employment; that the 


offices of the Government cease to be a matter of arbitrary favoritism and 
patronage, and that public station become again a post of honor. 


Again, in the national platform adopted in St. Louis in 1876 the 
Democratic party declared: 

Reform is necessary in the civil service. Experience proves that efficient, 
economical conduct of the governmental business is not possibleif its civil 
service be subject to ch at every election, be a prize fought for at the 
ballot box, be a brief reward of ate zeal. instead of posts of honor assigned 
for proved competency and held for fidelity in the public employ, that the 
dispensing of patronage should neither be a tax upon the time ofall our 
public men nor the instrument of their ambition. 


These principles were expressly reaffirmed by the Democratic 
national platforms of 1880 and of later campaigns. 

And I may say, sir, without exaggeration that they consti- 
tuted the chief ground upon which we appealed to the people 
for their pu 755 after long years of exclusion from power. 

Most of us here must surely remember how at that time tariff 
and currency questions had not again come prominently to the 
front. The issues of the war had been definitely settled. The 
Republican party, founded, as we must all admit, by noble men 
upon a grand idea, however greatly we may have thought them 


The time of the gentleman from Connec- 


take pride in admitting, was singularly free from all suspicion 
of corrupt or sordid motives, having accomplished its laton 
in the abolition of slavery, and thus became emptied of the one 
great inspiration of its being, had lapsed into a mere selfish 
combination of men for the extension and perpetuity of its own 
political power. 

As was to be expected under such circumstances, there was 
then inaugurated that era of riot and debauchery and almost 
unspeakable scandals in the public service which alienated from 
that party all the great men who had established it and made 
it illustrious, arrayed against it the moral sentiment of the na- 
tion, and drew forth from all political organizations demands 
for such changes in the law regulating the civil service as 
should not only put an end to such abominations, but render 
them forever after impossible. 

It was then that the Democratic party joined in that demand 
and pledged itself to that policy and promised the country in 
words as solemn and explicit as the language could furnish, to 
so legislate and so administer the Government if intrusted with 
power that— 

Honesty, capacity, and fidelity should constitute the only valid claim to 
public employment—that the public offices should cease to be a matter of 
arbitrary favoritism and patronage—that the civil service should no longer 
be subject to change at every election, be h prize to be fought for at the bal- 
lot box; be a brief reward o Largs zeal, instead of posts of honor assigned 
for proved competency, and held for fidelity in the public employ, and that 
the dispensing of 3 should neither be a tax upon the time of all our 
public men, nor the instrument of their ambition. 

It was upon such professions as these that we went before the 
electors of the country; it was upon such professions as these 
that we attracted to our ranks the business judgment, the clear 
intelligence, the youthful enthusiasm, the conscience, the mor- 
als, the disinterested patriotism of the land. It was pursuant 
to such professions as these that the present civil-service law, 
proposed by a great Democratic statesman whose monary we 
revere, was enacted; and it was pursuant to such professions, 
not yet forgotten or become unpopular, that the Democratic 
party in 1888, in general convention assembled, referring to this 
same civil-service law and the progress that had been made under 
it, declared: 

Honest reform in the civil service has been inaugurated and maintained 
by President Cleveland, and has brought the public service to the highest 
standard of efficiency, not only by rule and precept, baay the example of 
his own untiring and unselfish administration of public affairs. 

Now then, in view of this incontrovertible history, while I 
readily concede that there are defects in the law which ought 
to be remedied, yet when I hear peneman rail against it and 
demand its repeal, not because of those defects, nor because 
they are not perfectly susceptible of correction by suitable 
amendments, but because of that very underlying principle of 
the law to which we have as a party solemnly and repeatedly 
pledged ourselves, and because under the law they can not 
carry out the same disreputable programme which we so bit- 
terly denounce in our Republican opponents, I for one, sir, 
desire to enter my emphatic protest. I desire to suggest to 
such honorable gentleman that a promise which is worth mak- 
ing before the election is worth keeping after it. I protest 
against this amendment because I believe it will be regarded as 
a departure from those pledges; a triumph of the office hunter 
and the office broker over the cause of good government; a 
sign of waning faith in those great issues for which we have 
fought and upon which we have achieved our victories. 

It is an unhappy augury for any party when the cry of the 
spoilsman can drown the voice of the statesman; when the man 
who aims at position occupies a larger place in the political 
arena than the man who battles for a principle; when self-seek- 
ing, rather than standard-bearing, is the animating purpose of 
the leader, the ambition of the rank and file. Itrust we shall not 
placo ourselves in any such attitude; that we shall not so gratify 
our enemies, disappoint our friends, disgrace ourselves, and be- 
tray the sacred confidence which a generous public has reposed 
in us. 

I ask permission to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? The Chair heara 
none, and leave is 83 

Mr. ENLOE. I desire to ask the same permission. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENLOE. I now make the request that every gentleman 
may be permitted to extend his remarks. 

Mr. CRAIN. Iask unanimous consent that gentlemen who 
have addressed the committee may have leave to extend their 
remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection, and if was so ordered. 

Mr. VAN VooRHIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to say but a word. The administration of the Civil Service 
Commission ought to be made better than it is, and if it can not 
be bettered it ought to be abolished. I do not believe there is 
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any constitutional objection to giving the Civil Service Com- 
mission supervision over removals as well as 1 If 
the Constitution is in the way in the one case it is in the other. 
Now, what is the practice? e have at the head of the Post- 
Office Department a theoretical civil service reformer, but he 
declares that civil service is one thing in theory and another 
thing in practice. He acts upon that declaration, and when he 
wants to turn a man out, no matter how good a public servant 
he is, no matter how long he has served, no matter how meri- 
torious a clerk he may be, out he goes. ughter.] 3 

How is it done? Here was a man who been in the service 
nine years, one of the best clerks in the Department. He writes 
the hand of a writing master. They want his place. How did 
they proceed to get it? Well, he had a helper at his desk, and 
they took away the helper. Then they piled up his desk with 
three times as much work as he had ever had before, and three 
times as much as any one man could do, and said to him, ‘‘ Why 
do you not clear up your desk?” He worked overhours, from 
8 in the morning till 6 in the evening. It made no difference. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. May Lask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Notnow. That method 
was adopted in order to freeze him out. And that is the policy 
of Civil Service Reformer Wilson S. Bissell, Postmaster-General 
of the United States, under our civil-service-reform President, 
Grover Cleveland. What more? When this man wanted to 
know why he had been expelled from the Department, and wrote 
a respectful letter to Mr. Bissell asking the reasons of his re- 
moval, this civil-service-reform Postmaster-General refused to 
give any reasons, and did not deign to answer the letter. 

Mr. COGSWELL. Well, there were not any. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. That is true; there were 
not any, except that he was a Republican. 

Mr. MORGAN. If he was a Republican, would not that have 
been a good reason? [Laughter.] 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. That would be a good 
reason from one pointof view, if he had assigned it, but it would 
not be à good reason for a civil-service reformer to give. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky, The gentleman has answered the 
question which I was going to ask him awhile ago, which was 
whether he had ever heard of the present Postmaster-General 
turning out a Republican. This is the first one I have heard of. 
[Laughter. | 

Mr. YAN VOORHIS of New York. Well, I will give you the 
nume of the man privately if you have any doubt about it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is about all I intended to say on this 
subject. Let us have a civil-service system that will really im- 

rove the service, and not one that operates as the present one 

oes. Idonot believe that the civil service of the country is 
any better than it was before this Commission was established. 
It is without doubt abused. These abuses should be corrected 
by amendment to the law wherever amendment is needed to 
make it effectual. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I am 
heartily in sympathy with this amendment. I think that the 
civil service as at present administered is the greatest organ- 
ized hypocrisy in American politics. My own experience of its 
3 shows that it is operated, and been operated from 
its origin, entirely for the benefit of one political party. In the 
State of West Virginia to-day, in the entire Railway Mail Service 
there is but one Democrat employed, and he obtained his em- 

loyment through Republican influences more than ten yearsago, 
: fore the Railway Mail Service was placed under the civil serv- 
ce law. 

mee the Administration of President. Harrison, for a 
period of four years, not a single Democrat from my State ob- 
tained an appointment in any department of the Government 
under the classified service. It is further my information that 
during those four years nota Democrat obtained an appointment 
in the classified service in the Treasury Department, and dur- 
ing the year that Grover Cleveland and the Democratic party 
have 8 over the destiniesof this country, nota West Vir- 

inia Democrat has obtained a position in the classified service 
n any department of our Government, though large numbers of 
them have taken the examination. 

A MEMBER. Perhaps there are no schoolhouses there, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. There are plenty of 
schoolhouses. There are schoolhouses in my State in ever 
valley and on almost every hill, and the people are as intelli- 
gent and as civilized as any people under the American flag. 

he present Civil Service Commission is so organized that atts 
the members of one political 1 have any opportunity of 
standing a fair examination. Two out of the three members of 
the Commission are Republicans, and the overwhelming major- 
ity af every examining board in every post-office and in every 


pag where men are called to stand the examination is under 
publican control; so that I repeat, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion as at present organized was organized for one pu and 
one purpose alone, and that is to retain Republicans in office 
under the present Administration and for all time. 

Mr. E E. As bearing upon that point, I understand that 
nearly all the clerical force connected with the Civil Service 
Commission are Republican, and they mark the papers and pass 
upon the examinations of candidates. 

Mr. COOMBS. But they do not know whether the candidates 
are Republicans or not. They do not have the names at all. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. They do know when . 
they are Republicans, and arè always on the alert to mark down 
Democrats. I had a conversation a few weeks ago with Mr. ` 
Roosevelt, of thatCommission. I called his attention especially 
to this point,and he undertook to inform me that West Virginia 
Democrats were as well represented as West Virginia Repub- 
licans in the classified service under the action of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, whereupon I pointed out to him from my own 
Congressional district one solitary lone angel of a Democrat, 
holding a position in the classified service, and more than one 
hundred Republicans; which shows the way in which this mat- 
ter has been operated. - 

A MEMBER. How did that lone angel” get in? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I do not know; I sup- 
pos he got in under Mr. Cleveland's former Administration, and 

y accident, at that. 
ere the hammer fell.] 
r. PENDLETON of West Virginia. 
sent to be allowed five minutes more. 

Mr. COOMBS. I hope the gentleman's time will be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to extending the time 
of the gentleman from Virginia for five minutes? 

Mr. BYNUM. Unless the time allowed for this debate be ex- 
tended, I must object. 

Mr. DOCKERY._I object to any extension of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not entertain a conditional 
objection. Is there objection to the request? The Chair hears 


none. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. The attack upon Mr. 
Bissell is unjust. He believes in civil service, and is honest in 
his belief. He would as soon appoint a member of one party as 
of the other. I say he is one of the honest believers. His be- 
liefs and mine are different. Iwould givea Democratic Admin- = 
istration entirely to Democrats, and a Republican one entirely 
to Republicans. We should then have no traitors in the camp. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, for another reason I am opposed to th 
civil service system. It creates an army of officeholders who 
are supposed to hold their places for life. It is an aping of the 
English civil service system, except that in my opinion it isfar 
worse than that system. Our people are taught by this system 
that the moment they can pass this examination they are po- 
litically to emasculate themselves. A man who obtains a place 
under the civil service system is supposed to cease to take any 
interest in the politics of the country. A man who fillsa clerical 
position is supposed to cease to exercise the duties of a citizen, 
for fear that prise be turned out under the succeeding Admin- 
istration, if it should be of opposite politics. Thus the political 
opinions and the political actions of the clerk are emasculated. 

e is literally separated from the mass of his fellow-citizens and 
made a class apart. 

In addition to that, this system takes a large number of our 
citizens from private lite and gives them positions which they 
are taught to believe they can hold for life; and that I contend 
is opposed in every way to American institutions. In Great 
Britain they have a Queen who holds her position for life; they 
have a House of Lords whose members hold their positions for 
life. Butin the United States we have a President who is al- 
lowed to hold his office foronly four years; and at the end of that 
time, if he desires to be re#lected, he has to win the suffrages of 
nearly 6,000,000 of American sovereigns. 

these New England 


I ask unanimous con- 


` 


This civil service of ours is advocated b; 
Mugwumps and that class of hypocrites who call themsel ves bet- 
ter than other people, and who are fonder of offices and office- 
holding than any class of the population that God ever per- 
mitted to live on the surface of theearth. They tell us that a petty 
one-horse clerk, a $900 clerk, or a $1,000 clerk, or a $1,200 clerk, 
should step into a position and occupy it upon a basis superior 
to that of a member of the House of Representatives or a Sena- 
tor, and beyond the reach even of the prerogative of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I say strike out this clause; draw the fangs of this Commis- 
sion; wipe it out; abolish it, and we shall soon have a proper 
system of civil service, one not based on hypocrisy, not 
on Phariseeism, but on the Democracy and the Republicanism 
of sturdy old Andrew Jackson, which would permit a man to 
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hold office as long as he behaves himself, and turn him out as 
soon as he ceases to do so. [A use.] 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. . Chairman, the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. PENDLETON] is a spoilsman“ of the 
most marked character. The argument, however, that he has 
addressed to this committee furnishes a splendid illustration of 
the benefits of this lawand the manner of its enforcement by the 
present Commission. Now, whatis his objection to this law, 
and why is he in favor of the adoption of the amendment of the 

tleman from Tennessee? His sole and only reason is because 
under the preson law he is not permitted to get his lean and 
184 looking mountaineers from West Virginia into office. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, this law was placed on the statute book of our 
country for the express purpose of keeping such people as those 
out of office [renewed laughter] and ofelevating the public serv- 
ice to the grade of intelligence and merit. This law was placed 
on the statute book for the purpose of eliminating this question 
of politics from the matter of appointments to these various 
offices in the Departments and in the Railway Mail Service and 
making efficiency and ability the test of appointment and reten- 
tion in office. 

Now the gentleman from Tennessee has stated that our pres- 
ent Railway MailService was debauched under the Harrison Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Chairman, I deny that charge. As has been 
stated a the chairman of the Civil Service Committee of the 
House, the record of that office is a complete refutation of the 
gentleman’s statement, When Mr. Cleveland first came into 
power, we had nearly 5,000 railway mail clerks in the service of 
the Government. That service was not then under the Civil 
Service Commission. What was the result? Such men as the 
gentieman from Tennessee and the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, regardless of the question of the ability and efficiency of 
those whom they recommend, insisted on placing their constitu- 
ents in office; so that when Mr. Cleveland’s four years expired 
there had been over 4,000 changes in the Railway Mail Service, 

Mr. ENLOE. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I can not. And the almost uni- 
versal judgment of the chief officers of that service was and is 
that those changes had degraded instead of elevated the serv- 
ice—that inefficient men were substituted for able and experi- 
enced clerks. 

Now, only a few days before Mr. Cleveland’s term expired he 
issued this celebrated order that the Railway Mail Service should 
go under the Civil Service Commission regulations. The order 
was to take effect on the 15th day of March—just eleven days 
after Mr. Harrison’s Administration would come into power. 

The Republican Administration proposed to stand by that or- 
der; but the Civil Service Commissioners went to President 
Harrison and represented to him that so short a time had been 
fixed by the outgoing President for preparing for this change 
that it would be im ible for the Commission to classify this 
service; and they asked him in the interestof the public service 
to extend that time until the Ist day of May. 

Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to state from the records that 
in making the changes which were made from the 15th day of 
March up to the Istof May, no man was given position in the 
Railway Service except upon the ground of merit and with 
_ @ view of improving the service. [Derisive cries on the Demo- 

„cratic side.] 

Many of these experienced clerks were restored, and they 
were restored, sir, because they were more efficient than the 
Democrats who had been pe in their pee on purely political 
ground. But wherever a Republican had been displaced whose 
record for efficiency was not up to the standard, no political in- 
fluences, or influence of any other character, could restore him 
to his old place. And to show the ignorance that has been dis- 
played by these gentlemen who cry out against the operation of 
“this law, I want to refer te the statement of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE], who made the charge here to-day that 
Gen. Clarkson, who then held the office of First Assistant Post- 
master General, spent two or three days prior to the Ist of May 
in signing commissions to take effect weeks afterwards. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, any person who is familiar with the service 
knows that Gen. Clarkson had in fact little more to do with the 
Railway Mail Service than any n now sitting in front 
of me. It is true he signed appointments, but whatever he did 
was formal. Gen. Bell had supreme control of this service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOPKINS of illinois. I ask for three minutes longer. 

ok ENLOE. I object, unless the gentleman will answer a 

uestion. : 
© The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee objects. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think, after the gentleman had his own 
time extended for so long, he certainly will not object now. 

Mr. ENLOE. My time was extended, but I did not refuse to 
answer gentlemen pertinent questions. 


N 


Mr. DINGLEY. It seems hardly just or generous after the 
treatment accorded to the gentleman. 
— CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee ob- 


4 ENLOE. Let him go on and take his time; I will not 
object. 

_Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I desire to continue the sugges- 
bey that I was making, Mr. Chairman, at the time the hammer 
ell. 

The present able Second Assistant Postmaster-General was 
the gentleman who had entire charge of the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice; and I know, and yor Democrats here to-day know, that 
during his administration no man has ever had a position in 
that service because he had what is called a *“ political pull.“ 
This service under the Harrison Administration was taken out 
of politics, and Gen. Bell has always held that merit and effi- 
ciency alone should determine the selection of the clerks. And 
I say further that the majority of the charges against the work- 
ings of this law are as unfounded as the charge the gentleman 
from Tennessee has trag made against Gen. Clarkson. 

No more able and efficient set of men can be found in public 
or private service to-day than this army of clerks in the Rail- 
way Mail Service. No other country can boast of such service. 
The high grade of efficiency which has been attained in this 
service would be impossible under the old spoils system. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] referred in his 
remarks to the consular service, and to the spoils method of 
conducting it under the present Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason of so many changes, to the detri- 
ment of the Government of the United States, in this branch 
is because that service is not under the civil-service law. All 
well-informed persons know that if the present Civil Service 
Commissioners had been in charge, few of these removals 
would have been made. We will never bring the consular serv- 
ice up to a standard that the best interests of this great Gov- 
ernment require, up to the standard maintained by France, and 

land, Germany, and other foreign nations, until we put it 
under the civil service law and until we select men for that 
service on merit, on fitness and ability, and not because some 
wealthy man who has subscribed liberally to the campaign 
fund hes to represent this Government in some foreign 


country. 

Mr. CARUTH. Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed toa wise 
and businesslike administration of this Government. On the 
contrary, I believe that the United States should have its affairs 
managed with method and ability, and that it ought to employ 
in all its departments the best obtainable talent. 

While I hold to this view, I hold still further that not all of 
the patriotism, not all the wisdom, not all the ability of this 
great country is to be found within the ranks of either one of 
the t political parties of the nation; yet I understand from 
gentlemen who have investigated the operations of this law, 
that now, to-day, in this country almost90 per centof the people 
in office are not in sympathy with the Administration in power. 

Such a civil service as that is not desired by the people. When 
at the polls they speak in favor of the Administration of one 
particular party—they mean that the country shall be admin- 
istered by the party successful at the elections in all of its de- 
partments—not merely in the executive office, not merely in 
the great departments of the Government, but in all of its po- 
litical affairs, so that the work of the party will not be hindered, 
hampered, or restricted by those who hold antagonistic views 
to it. 

I have great respect. Mr. Chairman, for the memory of Thomas 
Jefferson. He is the founder of the political party to which I 
belong. He was the author of the Declaration of American In- 
dependence. He was thoroughly imbued with the spirit of De- 
mocracy. In his footsteps we may follow without fear. He said: 

When the public sentiment at length declares itself and bursts open the 
doors of honor and confidence to those whose opinions the peo oe spaa, 


is it to be imagined that the monopoly of office shall be con 
bands of the minority? 


When by their votes the people declare for a change of meas- 
ures they desire also a change of men, for only by the aid of new 
men with like views with themselves can they hope for the re- 
form which they have demanded at the polls. 

I hold in my hand the tenth annual report of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, dated on the 20th day of November 
1893, and signed by two of the Commissioners. It was not signed 
by the third one, Mr. Johnson, at that time a member the 
Commission. My understanding is he refused to sign because 
he could not approve of the views entertained by his associa 
or indorse the partisan work of the Commission. The re 
makes some declarations to which I desire to call the atten 
of the House. It says for instance: 


That the spoils system is a mere indefensible remnant or survival of bar- 


1894. 


And it says further that the facts show that the more bar- 
barous a nation, the more nakedly the spoils system is applied 
to its political lite, and that a gradual me age of a merit sys- 
tem, such as that which is established by the civil-service laws 
pf the United States, is one of the tests of a nation’s progress to 
civilization.” 

If the test of this nation's progress to civilization be the ad- 
ministration of such actvil service as this Commission has given 
us, I think from the trenches where the boys fought and won 
the battle, I think from all over this land where there are 
worthy and deserving Democrats desiring office and unable to 
obtain it on account of this miscalled “ merit system,” the cry 
would gain volume as it went up to the sky, Long live bar- 
barianism!” [Applause on the Democraticside.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, this civil service that we have in this 
country isa sham and a fraud. It has been shown during this 
argument that this Commission is pessa bereft of any power 
to remedy evils that may exist. It has no i oe to inquire into 
the cause of the removal, or to cause the reinstatement of any 
person removed by the head of any Department. 

Mr. Chairman, neither of the great political parties of this 
oomi, at heart believe in this sham and fraud. Why, Presi- 
dent Cleveland allowed almost his entire Administration to pass 
away, he allowed the question of his continuance in office to be 
decided at the polls, and he allowed himself after that election 
was over to wait until the 4th day of January following, before 
he signed the order in regard to the placing of railway clerks 
under the civil-service laws. i 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thetime ofthe gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. CARUTH. Iaskfora little more time. I have not both- 
ered the House by making many speeches, and I ask for five 
minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARUTH. President Cleveland, as I have said, did not 
extend the civil-service laws to the railway mail clerks until 
January succeeding his defeat at the polls in 1888. And there 
never was, and there never can be in this country, as bold and 
defiant a violation of civil-service rules as was shown in the ex- 
ecution of this order by the incoming President of the United 

States, Benjamin Harrison. 

Why, Mr. Chairman- there was pending before the Judiciar 
Committee of this House a bill to reform the abuses of the civil- 
service laws, caused by this wholesale removal of railway mail 
clerks, and upon that bill a report has been made setting outall 
the facts in the case. That report says: 3 

On the Ist day of December, 1888, the President issued an order placing the 
SA mailseryics under the regulations of the civil service on and after 
the 15th day of March, 1889. Rules governing the service were promulgated 
on the 4th of January, 1889. On the llth day of March, 1839, President Harri- 
son issued an order extending the time when the said order should take ef- 
fect from the 15th day of March, 1889, to the Ist day of May, 1889. 

6 to the mail service prior to the time the same was placed 
in classified service were mado regulations of the Department. 

tions restricted the age of appointees to 35 years and under, 
and required a probationary service of six months, during which time the 
efficiency of the applicant was tested by strict examinations before a- 
nenta tment could be made. Under such the service was 
with very efficient clerks. 
the rules for the regulation ef the service by the Commission had been 
mulgated more than two months before the extension thereof by Presi- 
ent Harrison, it seems that the said extension was made simply to enable 
the ig oa mcrae officials to remove those in the service, and to appoint oth- 
ers in their stead. the 15th day of March to the Ist of May, 1889, more 
than one thousand removals were made and inexperienced parties ap- 
gores in their places. The changes made greatly reduced the efficiency of 


e service. 

The clerks dismissed d this interval were dismissed without cause, 
otherthan political, most of them having unquestioned records for efficiency. 
Not only were a large number of removals made dur this period, but 
clerks whose services could not be dispensed with at that wero retained 
until the months of August and September and then dismissed, and their 
notice of dismissal dated April 29. 

Also, appointments were made in A’ t and September, regardless of 
the civil-service ations, by dating the orders therefor April 29. 
pears evident from the facts that the object of the extension of the 

ed by President Cleveland from the 15th of March till the Ist of May, 
ministration to make changes and appoint- 


It 
time f 
1889, was to enable the new Ad 
ments for political reasons alone. f 

So, so far as any claim thatthe Democratic party in good faith 
stood for the kind of civil service as administered by this Com- 
mission, I say it is a false claim. It may be well enough to catch 
the so-called independent Mugwumps of New Engiand, but it 
does not go down with the rank and file of the Democratic party. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

nd again, Mr. Chairman, neither was the apt bes Benjamin 
Harrison in favor of civil-service reform,for he not discover 
until January 5,1893, after he had been defeated at the polls and 
after his party had been put to rout all over this country, that 
it was proper to extend these civil-service rules to 557 post-oflices, 
all the free-delivery offices, and over 7,600 clerks and employés 
N stoi ly after he had 

was only after been met at the polls 

Sen code y polls and de- 


and within two months of the expiration of histerm of 
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service, that he extended the provisions of the civil service law 
until they embraced 557 post-offices and 7,600 employés. Can 
ba (ie deny that the sole purpose of this order was to retain in 
office 7,600 partisans of the Republican faith, believers in that 
doctrine which the people at the polls had so emphatically de- 
nounced? What was the word that the gentleman from 
chusetts [Mr. EVERETT] was trying to pronounce the other day 
and most of the country said he could not pronounce right? 

A MEMBER. Octopus. : 

Mr. CARUTH. That is what this Civil Service Commission 
is. An octopus, anda hongi one at that. It is not satisfied 
with what it has consumed. It has already swallowed the Rail- 
way Mail Service. It has already devoured the post- offlces of 
this country, the Fish Commission, the Indian Service, all the 
departmental places, and now in this report it wants to go for 
what? Why, for all the other appointive places. 
aa JOHNSON of Indiana. It is not leaving much for the 

ys? 

Mr. CARUTH. Oh, nothingatall for the boys in the trenches. 
What is going to become of the men who hold that! to the vic- 
tor belongs the spoils?” There will be no “spoils.” 

Mr. JOHNSO 
boys? 

r. CARUTH. How are they going to carry out that song 
which we sung during the canvass? 


Grover, Grover, Grover, 
Four more years of Grover; 
In we go, oul they go; 
2 And we'll be in clover. 
ughter.] 

o I favor starving out this Commission. I favor the distri- 
bution of the places among the friends of the party in power, 
always having regard, however, to the honesty, integrity, fitness, 
and ability of the person appointed to office, 

The Commission complains in this report of an inadequate ap- 
propriation for traveling expenses. If we have to make an ap- 
propriation at all I wish to give them plenty for traveling ex- 


penses, so that they may take themselves, and baggage, 
examination papers, “ eligible lists,” and all, and go to Turkey; 
for there they say the spoils system revails, and they might 


civilize that country; I am willing for them to go and try. 


[Laughter and applause.] 

rg the hammer fell.] 

r. EVERETT. Mr. Chairman, I should be glad if I were 
allowed some extension of time on this question. 

Mr. COGSWELL. You shall haye all you want. 

Mr. EVERETT. Because I dislike to print anything that I 
do not speak; and I should be glad, therefore, to speak at some 
little 1 — — 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I ask that the gentleman have 
half an hour. 

Mr, EVERETT. I thank my gallant friend from Alabama, 
who is always in favor of giving everybody everything. 

The C MAN. There are forty minutes of the time re- 
maining in opposition to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee. How much time does the gentleman ask? The 
Chair will submit whatever request he 8. 

Mr. EVERETT. IL should like thirty minutes; but I may not 
use all that. 1 

Mr. COOMBS. You can nothave that much. 

Mr. EVERETT. Then Iwill say twenty minutes. Whenever 
gentlemen are tired I shall cease. ; 5 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent that the 

gentleman have thirty minutes. 

Mr. WELLS. I object to either fifteen or twenty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there are five 
or six other gentlemen who desire to be recognized 

Mr. EVERETT. Is this discussion coming out of time? 

The CHAIRMAN. And if the time is all given to one gentle- 
man, they will not have an opportunity of being heard. The 
Chair will submit any request that is made. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be allowed fifteen minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, How much time does the gentleman re- 

uest? . 
S Mr. EVERETT. Twenty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 

unanimous consent that his time be extended for twenty min- 


utes. 

Mr. WELLS and others. I object. 

Mr. TUCKER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Thegentleman from Virginia asks unan- 
imous consent that the gentieman have ten minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

r. PIC I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 


of Indiana. What is going to become of the 


- man’s time be extended fifteen minutes, so that the gentleman 
_ may have twenty. ; 
r. DOCKERY and others objected. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection to the re- 
quest that the gentleman be allowed ten minutes. 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Irise to a question of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman from Massachu- 
3 has good lungs, and if gentlemen will be seated, we can all 
ear. 
The CHAIRMAN. The rule requires gentlemen to take their 
seats when the point of order is made. 
Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say at the outset 
of my remarks that I am entirely incapable of discussing this 
A. question from acomical point of view. A good many gentlemen 
on both sides have enlivened this matter with some excellent 
po back and forward. I will make one, and then I will go on 
n a more serious way. - 
A MEMBER. Make it two. 
Mr. EVERETT. Hering introduced, on the District day, 
some com n toa peculiar species of tenthidean cephalopod, 
I pronounced it in a way which has proved unsatisfactory to va- 
ous persons, although they are not quite so sure I was wron 
now as they were a week ago; therefore I will state once for al 
the proper pronunciation of the name of that beast is ‘‘ cuttle 
fish;” and with that I propose to go on seriously. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Chairman, I think it is very important in the discussion of 
, this amendment that we should see once for all what the real 
p se of itis. That ree has been . 
the remarks of my friend from West Virginia [Mr. PENDLE- 
TON] and my friend from Kentucky [Mr. CARuUTH]. It is all 
very well to make attacks upon the present Civil Service Com- 
missioners. It may bə that they or their predecessors have ad- 
ministered the law ina way that lays them open to just animad- 
versions; although I believe that the grounds for animadversion 
has been very greatly exaggerated; and I can not help saying, 
without meaning to strike any gentleman personally, t many 
of these attacks upon the Civil Service Commissioners have their 
foundation, not now so much as in past years, but have had their 
foundations in the personal disappointment of gentlemen who 
have gone to them with reference to some friend in whom they 
were interested. Such thingsalways will happen in the Govern- 
ment service on whatever system of administration; when any 
person finds that his friend or friends have suffered he is apt to 
think that the fault is in those who administer the law. 

Mr. ENLOE. May I ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. EVERETT. I can not yield. I am sorry, but my time is 
so limited that I must decline. I believe, sir, that if this Com- 
mission is defective it might perhaps be improved in its per- 
sonality, although, for myself, [ must express the belief that a 
better set of men could hardly be found. But I believe the 
Commission might be increased with advantage; might be made 
to consist of five instead of three members, so as to represent a 
larger extent of country. I believe, as was suggested by the 
gentleman from Illinois, that the effectiveness of the Commis- 
sion might be greatly increased by giving it we Ponce to check 
removals, and 1 do not believe that the last word has been said 
on the subject of removals from office in the United States. 

I believe that the time will come when faithful civil servants 
will not be subject to arbitrary removal by the heads of their 

Departments with no greater reason assigned than that the 
ood of the service” demands it. [Applause.] And, let me say, 
am not interested here to defend any action of the Republican 

Administration with reference to the Railway Mail Service. I 
believe that the action of the Republican Administration in fur- 
ther defining the time when the way Mail Service should be 
put under the Civil Service Commission, thereby Securing a 
greater power of appointments to itself, was indefensible and 
will always remain a blot on the Administration of President 
Harrison. [Applause on the Democratic ated I believe, more- 
over, that it is the opinion of the present Civil Service Commis- 
sioners that it was a thing deeply to be regretted and which has 
cast a cloud over the whole Administration. 
No, Mr. Chairman, the question is something deeper than the 
— Civil Service Commission; the question is something 
eeper than their methodsof examination; the question is some- 
thing deeper than whether the Commission shall have only a 
power of inquiry and not the power or removal also. It is a 
uestion between two theories of government, and that was 
airly and honorably avowed in the remarks of my friend from 
West a [Mr. PENDLETON]. I do not say the Civil Serv- 
ice Co ion has solved the problem entirely, but I do sa 
that the Civil Service Commission remains at present in th 
country the only breakwater, the oy bulwark, the only ob- 
stacle, however feeble, however inefficient, against the system 
of appointments and removals for political service. [Applause.] 


Now, sir, that is a point which no party can take exclusively to 
itself. The Republican Party need not suppose for a moment 
that it is ef less of a spoils party than the Democratic party. 
You may call it the spoils system, the merit system, the politi- 
cal system; it is that plan of appointment which political man- 
agers think the best for securing and retaining their own power, 
and have tried to persuade the people is the best for securing 
and retaining efficient officers. . 

Thatis a matter of which both the two great parties have 
boasted for years. Out they go, in we go,” is a song that 
might have been sung by both parties in alternation back for 
many years. The people of the United States came to the con- 
clusion a good many years ago that it was time to call a halt in 
that process. They believed that the great mass of the public 
offices had nothing to do with a man’s party affiliations: they 
knew that there was no politics in the Army or Navy, and they 
wanted the civil service made like the military service: that 
efficiency in the discharge of ordinary official duties might be 
found in other fields than committee rooms, where political 
managers take note of efficiency in the primaries, in the sec- 
ondaries, in the tertiaries, in the centenaries, that do their work 
before the citizens come together inregular caucusatall. They 
believe that you should find out whether a man was qualified for 
ordinary administrative work or not, by other processes than by 
inquiring how well hə had ‘‘whooped up the boys” when the 
last election came. They believed that to have an army of 
office seekers haunting Washington at the beginning of ever 
Administration, making the lives of members of Congress an 
of everybody else miserable, was not what the Governm ent of 
the United States was constituted for. 

The people believed that it was not right that the wheels of 
Government should be blocked the half of every four years b; 
the needs of office seeking that were clinging round them; an 
if they ever doubted it the thing was clinched by the shot that 
killed President Garfield, which was sent by the mad passion of 
a dissapointed office seeker. Accordingly a plan was devised— 
tentative if 125 will, imperfect if you will, reaching but a little 
way, yet still tending to the root and heart of the matter—that 
act which is the glory of the Democratic party, because it bears 
the name of George H. Pendleton, once the candidate of that 
great party for Vice-President of the United States. The civil- 
service law is called the Pendleton act, and let me tell you, gen- 
telmen on this side of the House, with all your dislike of the 
merit system, the glory of that measure will cling to your party 
and you can not help it if you would. (Applause.) 

+ Since that time both parties have administered the law; both 
parties have helped to extend it; both parties have helped to 
thwart it; it has had its failures and its successes; but I believe 
it has taken root, and no amount of topping off leaves and branches 
will ever operate to eradicate it. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. COOMBS. Mr, Chairman, it was my intention to speak 
against the proposed amendment, and time has been assigned 
me (five minutes) for that purpose. I think, however, that I 
shall do a favor to this House and better help the proper under- 
standing of the great question of civil-service reform, if I yield 
that time to the gentleman who is so eloquently addressing the 
House, and who is unable to conclude his address in his own time. 
Therefore, with the consent of the House, I yield my time to Dr. 
EVERETT. > 

Mr. EVERETT. Iam much obliged to the gentleman from 
New York and to the committee. That law, sir, drawn up, I 
believe, by Dorman B. Eaton and carried through by Mr. Pens 
dleton, realizes the idea in the country of what is called the 
merit system as opposed to the spoils system—the idea that the 
general E to the administrative offices of the coun- 
try shoul taken out of politics and put upon a basis with 
which politics has nothing todo. I say the Democratic party 
can not afford to do away with that system. The Democratic 
party can not afford to abolish the system which has been accepted 
and which has been working, however imperfectly, all this 


e. 
And let me say more. Itis, gentlemen, it is, Mr. Chairman, 
it is, my countrymen, the truly Democratic system, because it 
asks no qualifications for office but education—not a college edu- 
cation, not a training in the higher branches, but a training in 
the branches which are within the reach of every American 
educated in our public schools. The central government from 
the heart here goes forth to every section of the country. It 
goes to all the boys and all the giris without distinction of party, 
without political pull,” without glory in the “primaries,” 
with nothing but American citizenship and American education; 
and it says to them, All Americans are equal before the law 
in respect to office; and any American who can pass the stand- 
ards that the public schools will train him in, shall stand on our 


rolls as eligible to public office in the United States.” And it 
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will be found, if this system (whatever may have been its im- | in life expect that his business will be a success if his employés 


rfections) is allowed to work its way, and when further legis- 

tion shall have strengthened the power of the Commissioners, 
that it is the most truly universal Democratic, American system 
of 8 to office that can be devised. [Loud applause.] 

. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, in my own time I desire to 
ask the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service [Mr. DR FoRESTI what disposition has been 
made . — committee of a bill introduced by myself on the 
6th of September, 1893, repealing the-civil service law and pro- 
viding for departmental examinations in lieu of the examina- 
tions now held by the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. DE FOREST. My impression is that we laid that bill on 
the table—acted unfavorably upon it. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, we are told by the chair- 
man of the committee that this particular bill was laid on the 
table—was acted upon unfavorably. I take it that there has not 
been any report from the committee upon itat all. Is that so? 

Mr. DEFORREST. There has been no report. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would prefer, much pre- 
fer, to have a direct vote upon the question as to whether the 
Civil Service Commission is or is not to be continued. 

Several MEMBERS. That is the question. 

Mr. ALDERSON. But it it be true that bills bearing on this 
subject are to go to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Serv- 
ice of this House, and are there to be pigeonholed, not merely for 
weeks, but for months, and that we are never to have any re- 
port upon them from that committee, we will be deprived of 
the opportunity to vote N upon the question of repealing 
the civil-service law so long as this committee, as at present 
constituted, shall exist. 

Mr. DE FOREST. Is not the gentleman aware of the fact that 
it is not customary to report back measures which are unfavor- 
ably considered? 

r. ALDERSON. Ihave permitted the gentleman to inter- 
rupt me, although he was not so courteous when he had the floor 
and when I asked to interrupt him. But, Mr.Chairman, I un- 
dertake to say that it is the duty of the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service, and of every other committee of this House, 
and of every committee of any other bs, pani iy body, to report 
back every bill which may be refer to it favorably or ad- 
versely or with amendments. A committee room is not in- 
tended to be a graveyard for bills introduced. 

I said, Mr. Chairman, that I would have preferred to have 
had a direct vote on this question. But if we are not permitted 
to knock out this Civil Service Commission as now conducted 
and this civil-service law as now administered, which, in my 
opinion, is the monumental sham, fraud, and humbug of the 
nineteenth century—if we can not have theopportunity to knock 
the law and Commission out upon a square vote, I propose for 
one to do what I can in the direction of starving it out, by vot- 
ing to strike out the appropriation for its support. 

r. Chairman, I had desired to offer asa substitute for the 
amendment now ponding the bill which I introduced and which 
was referred to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, 
and which has not been reported back, either favorably or un- 
ie This bill is very short and to the point. It reads as 

ollows: 


A bill to re the act approved January 16, 1883, entitled “An act to regu- 


late and improve the civil service of the United States,” and all other acts 
Supe to the same subject, and to provide for departmental examina- 
ons. 


Be it enacted, ete., That the act approved 3 16, 1883. and all other 
acts . thereof or relating to the same subject-matter, are hereby 


repealed. 

Reo. 2. That each member of the Cabinet may, at his discretion, provide 
for the examination of persons to be appointed to positions in the bureaus 
and ea aha ye under control or supervision, and he may provide suit- 
able rules and regulations to govern s examinations and appointments. 

In the short time allotted to me it will be impossible to dis- 
cuss at length the question now engrossing the attention of this 
House. Idesire to say in reply to the distinguished gentleman 
who has immediately preceded me [Mr. EVERETT] that his re- 
marks were exceedingly eloquent; and if all mankind were as 
near perfection as the gentleman himself is, and if it was true 
that the practical operation of this law had been the working 
out of the many satisfactory results which he had pictured, there 
might be plausibility in the position which he has assumed. 
But so long as human beings are human beings they will, I take 
it, be influenced and controlled by personal and political con- 
siderations. Until the millenium comes, human nature will be 
human nature. The history of the Civil Service Commission 
and the operation of the civil-service law have demonstrated 
that the system is impractical and impracticable. 

Tassume the position that the Administration in charge of 
the Government can no more expect to be successful when 
unfriendly agents are selected to carry out its policies, than 
can a merchant or a gentleman engaged in any other vocation 


are interested in seeing that his business is a failure. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to be misunderstood in respect 
to my position upon this question. I know that it is common 
and fashionable todenominate as spoilsmen“ all gentlemen who 
object to the present civil-service law and the manner of its ex- 
ecution. I am not an enemy of civil-service reform—of genuine, 
honest, and real civil-service reform—but I am opposed to Phar- 
iseeism, hypocrisy, shams, and humbugs, no matterin what form 
they may = disguised or in what raiment they may be clothed. 
The experience of the country is that the present administration 
of the civil-service law is, and has been in the past, no more nor 
less than the culmination of a scheme to retain Republicans in 
ofice and to keep, Democrats out. 

The people of this country have no confidence in the Civil 
Service Commission as at present constituted, and I believe are 
justified in this lack of confidence. 

There is not a peanut-vender on Pennsylvania avenue who 
could make a success of his business if he was driven to re- 
sort, for the selection of a subordinate to assist him in his voca- 
tion, to a list of persons who had passed catch-question exami- 
nations, made by persons not named by himself, and containing 
the names of persons who were interested in and desired that 
his business should be a failure; and that is what the civil sery- 
ice law as administered means as applied to government. 

We have a Democratic Administration—that is, the people 
voted to have a Democratic Administration—and yet two of the 
three Civil Service Commissioners, Messrs. Lyman and Roose- 
velt, are Republicans; and they, through their appointees, hold 
civil-service examinations and furnish to the Departments lists 
of eligibles from which selections must be made of persons to 
fill vacancies in positions in the Departments. 

I would like to inquire who would know best, or who would ba 
best qualified to select a man to fill an $1,800 position in the 
Treasury Department—for instance, John G. Carlisle or exam- 
iners selected by the Civil Service Commission? Yet, if Mr. 
Carlisle desires to make anappointmentof the character named, 
he must call upon the Civil Service Commission for a list of eli- 
gibles and must appoint somebody whose name is furnished to 
him. He can not have, and does not have, any sort of assur- 
ance, after he has made the selection in the manner indicated, 
that the person appointed is not an enemy to the Democratic 
Administration and does not desire that Mr. Carlisle's adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Treasury Department and Grover 
Cleveland's administration of the affairs of government shall 
-be a failure, and when a Democratic member of Congress 

oes down to the Department to transact business,and is re- 
erred to one of these subordinates for information, or to have 
action taken respecting the interests of his constituents. hedoes 
not know and can not know whether he is talking to a Republi- 
can spy or to a person in sympathy with him and with the de- 
sires of his constituents. 

A number of instances have occurred in which Democratic 
members of Congress have requested action to be taken for po- 
litical reasons, and have afterwards ascertained that their ap- 
peals had been made to Republican officials. 

And then, Mr. Chairman, under the scheme in vogue there 
can not be, and is not provided, any method for the ascertain- 
ment of the moralqualifications of the persons selected for office; 
and therein lies one of the chief objections to the system, 

If a spittoon-cleaner is desired to be appointed, or a man to be 
selected for any menial position, the officer or person desiring 
to make the appointment does not wish to select a thief; and un- 
der the present system there can not be any assurance that a 
thief has not been selected. In a conversation had quite re- 
cently with one of the leading, most level-headed, and ablest 
men of the country, this view of the matter was expressed to me, 
and it made such an impression that I can not forbear remind- 
ing the committee of this objection to the present system. 

Let us see what had been the practical operation of the civil- 
service law. In the first place, the Departments were filled up 
with Republicans, and then the civibservice law was made to 
apply to the Departments. The persons in office when the civil- 
service machinery was placed in operation were not required to 
stand any examination. If a man wants to be appointed to a 
place now, he must stand an examination as to his qualifications, 
etc., and then he must wait until one of the fellows dies who was 
in office when the law was made applicable to the Department 
to which he desires appointment before he can hope to be ap- 

inted. If your son or mine desires a place in the public serv- 
ce, and such a wish should be commendable and 1 
can not expect to have his ambition gratified, until some Repub- 
can, who has not stood any examination, is, by dispensation of 
Providence, removed,“ and then there isa chance for appoint- 
ment. 

This statement of the case explains why it is that four-fifths 
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or even a larger per cent of the positions in the Departments are 
now held by Republicans. 

Within the last year one of my Democratic constituents, a 
good, well-qualitied,and deserving man, . tariff 
reform under the Democratic banner for the last thirty years, 
wanted to be appointed to the position of cabinetmaker in one 
of the Departments. lendeavored to have a Republican who 
held the removed, and my Democratic friend appointed, 
but was dly told that the Republican brother was protected 
by the civil service; that the postion was embraced within the 
operation of the civil-service law. 

-Mr, Chairman, imagine for an instant the picture presented, 
when the grave and dignified and intellectual Civil Service Com- 
missioners are in person or by proxy examining a man to ascer- 
tain his qualification for the position cabinetmaker! I have en- 
deavored earnestly and assiduously to explain to my Democratic 
constituent why he could not get the place; but the explanation 
does notexplain. A Democratcomesdown to Washington, after 
having fought Democratic battles and met defeat for thirty 
years; he stays for a week, or for a month, if his money lasts 
thatlong; the Democratic Senators from hisState and his Dem- 
ocratic preen ovs endeavor e&rnestly and in good faith to 
secure for aposition. He thinks he isentitled to it. They 
are of the same opinion. He can not succeed, because Repub- 
licans hold the offices under a Democratic Administration—Re- 
Bonita’ who did not stand civil-service examinations. He is 

ppointed; he goes home and tells his neighbors about it, and 
shes come to the same opinion that I have expressed, when I 
that the civil-service law, as at presentadministered, is the 
monumental fraud, sham, and humbug of the nineteenth cen- 


I would like to ask you gentlemen who favor civil-service re- 
form of the kind now in existence what you intend to do with 
the persons in office and protected by its provisions when they 

w old and are incapable of service? ill you pension them? 
Why not? Ifthe system is right, itis right to pension them. 
They have served their country, disinterestedly, and for years, 
and from your standpoint have not been influenced in the sacri- 
fices they have made for the Republic because of the pecuniary 
consideration involved. 

Mr. Chairman, if the civil service law is a good thing and can 
produce advantageous results asapplied toa $900clerkship, why 
would it not be productive of good results to have a board con- 
stituted and have persons examined as to their qualifications to 
fill Cabinet positions, or to be Representatives in Congress, or 
Senators of the United States? Why not make the law apply to 

ms who want to be President, or want to be Civil Service 
5 even? 
It is a pee rule that don't work both ways.“ If these incon- 
s and impracticable rules produce good results as applied 
1 subordinate positions, the results would most assure be 
greater and more desirable if applied to higher positions. Itis 
more important, much more important, to have a man well qual- 
ified for President or Senator than it is to have a cabinetmaker 
well qualified. = 

This argument may appear silly to theorists and doctrinaires; 
but nevertheless it is a good argument. Ido most earnestly 

test that the civil-service rules shall never be applied to can- 
Mäates for Congress, else my constituents would probably be 
deprived of my most valuable services, and many constituencies 
in other parts of the country might go without representation, 
if catch-question examinations were the order of the day, as ap- 

ed to us. 
pi we intend to act in accordance with civil service methods 
and be consistent, we should first fill all the offices, from Presi- 
dent to constable, without any examinations as to qualifications 
and then make civil service rules apply and protect and keep 
the same persons in office from top to bottom for life; and after 
we had applied civil service principles to all the offices, we 
would surely have such a privileged class as would suit the 
ideas of the most fastidious and cranky ‘‘ civil service reformer.” 

I have said that the civil service law has been badly adminis- 
tered. I do not now have the time to recount the numerous 
ridiculous incidents which have come under my own observa- 
tion, going to prove the truthfulness of this assertion; but I 
will be permitted, I trust, to recount a few instances of the 
character named. I know of a case in which the President of 
the United States removed a postmaster u charges which 
did not affect his official action nor relate to or to his conduct 
in any particular, but referred and related entirely to miscon- 
duct or 3 on the part of his subordinates, who had 
been appointed by him before the office was placed in the elassi- 
fied service, and they were protected by the civil service law. 

The was remo I presume, because he permit- 
ted such incompetent and inefficient subordinates to remain in 
the office; and yet three of these selfsame subordinates, all Re- 


publicans, were the examining board to examine persons to go 

on the eligible list and take their places, when ae died re 

were otherwise removed;” and also to examine Feed who 
desired to be letter-carriers in the office. What think you of 
such a system as that, Mr. Chairman? 

I know a case in which a young man of excellent family, good 
education, splendid capacity, and of experience as clerk in a 
post-office, failed to pass the civil service examination. He was 
afterwards appoi to one of the excepted places in the Post- 
Office, and is now performing service faithfully and efficiently 
and to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

I was told by a gentleman of a case in which a young lady took 
an examination in one of the States for appointment to a clerk- 
ship in one of the Departments. The per cent given her upon 
the examination was 96. She was a Demoerat and stood at the 
head of the list; her State was entitled to an appointment; her 
name was three times certified for appointment, along with the 
names of two other poople; she was as often turned down. A 
lady was appointed in her stead who was a Republican and whose 
grade was not so high, and she was accredited to the State of 
the lady first named, although she resided, and always had re- 
sided, in the District of Columbia. This occurred under the 
former and Republican Administration. á 

I know a case in which a postal clerk of experience and good 
3 was turned out under the last Harrison Administra- 
sion an a Republican selected under civil servico appointed in 

s f 

The civil-service man could not discharge the duties. The 
discharged clerk was a Democrat. The Department called on 
the Democrat to teach the Republican who took his place how 
to discharge the duties of the office. He did so; was again dis- 
charged, and has never been reinstated. 

While upon the subject of pontes clerks, and in answer to the 
argument that the civil service provides and secures better and 
more efficient service than the system under which the Govern- 
ment was conducted satisfactorily for more than a hundred 
years by our forefathers, I desire to call the attention of the 
committee to a table contained in the report of the General 
Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1893. 

This table shows that 8,026,837,130 pieces of mail were distrib- 
uted in 1889, and that 1,777,295 errors were made in that year. 
This was before the wholesale discharges were made by the Re- 

ublican Administration and the civil-service law applied to the 

Railwa, Mail Service. In 1890, after these discharges of com- 

tent ocratic clerks by the Republican Administration,” 

ut 7,847,723,600 pieces were distributed, and 2,769,245 errors 
were made—increased errors of 991,950 in one year under the 
operation of the civil-servicelaw. These figures speak for them- 
selves, and are most assuredly a complete answer to the claim 
that there is better and more efficientservice under the new sys- 
tem than that which prevailed before 1889. And while upon 
the subject of postal clerks, I desire to incorporate in my re- 
marks the following publication from the Washington Post of 

February 14, 1894: 

CIVIL SERVICE AS IT IS—A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE CLASSIFICATION OF MAIL 
CLERES—LYMAN THE ENTIRE BOARD—CONTRARY TO THE EXPRESS PRO- 
VISION OF THE LAW, HE CONSTITUTED THE COMMISSION—HIS DILATORY 
BUSINESS METHODS—HOW THE NONPARTISAN IDEA IS PUT INTO PRAC- 


TICE—THE PENALTY OF TELLING THE TRUTH ABOUT THE COMMISSION AND 
A CERTAIN DEAL, 


“I see,” said Mr. Cumming, the promotion examiner of the Treasur 

Department, that Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, ina letter objecting tothe Hon 
with reference to the reinstatement of the railway mail clerks, states 
that the classification of the Railway Mail Service was ordered by President 
Cleveland to take effect on March 15, 1889; that it was absolutely impossible 
for the Civil Service Commission to complete the cation by thatdate, 
and that inconsequence it was deferred until May 1. This statement is mis- 
leading in what it contains and in what it omits, and presents a highly in- 
packed picture of the spoils system in active operation in the spring of 


1889. 

“Thefactsaresomewhat as follows: On January 4, 1839, President Cleveland 
ordered the classification to take effect, as he su „on Febr 15, 8891. 
By some mistake the date was made March 15, 1889. The Civil Ser Com- 
missionthen consisted of only two members, Messrs. Edgerton and L; > 
Some time in February, through theinstrumentality of Mr. Morgan. a Demo- 
cratic clerk on the Commission's force, the ent was inf that no 
steps were = 


thereafter, 


n's nomination, madi 
solely e middle of 


e immediatel, 
and exclusively, until about 
AN INFRACTION or THE LAW. 


“But how could that be,” Mr. Cumming was asked, when the law makes 
provision for three?" 

“Tt could not be,” re: he. ‘Like the man whom the lawyer told him 
he couldn't be put in He was, however, and so that was. Just listen 
to the first clause of the ctvil-service law: The President shall a three 

not more than two of whom shall be adherents of the same party 
and three Commissioners shall constitute the United States Civil - 


ice Commission. 
But to return. On March Ii after more than two months ot dillydallying, 
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me wig ig ee Oleveland's order should have taken effect, 
t bbe maS SA WAERDE rth yr tho, sole Com- 
„that it would not be possible to have the list of eligibles read: 
' petore May 1. I was å that entire period, and for a year and a 
‘thereafter, chairman of the central board of examiners of the Civil Service 
ion. Iwas away on leave, and holding examinations from 
to Toxas, inclusive, between Jan and about March 20. I had e ed 
at least a dozen Texans and a lot of esseoans for the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice, and other examiners had held examinations in other States. On my re- 
turn to Washington, sometime late in March, I found that noeffort had been 
made to mark any of these papers. and that the marking of the regular de- 
partmental papers was way behindhand.” 
“You got at them at once, of course?” 
MR. LYMAN’S BUSINESS METHODS. 

“Not by a decided or The board was always subject to the orders 
of the chief examiner, W. Webster, so far as concerned the work to be 
done. Although—not to speak of the Railway Mail papers—the work on the 
regular departmental papers was greatly in arrears, I found that he had 
ordered one of the most efficient members of the examining board to rear- 
range the old examination papers in the Commission's vault, and to make 
selections from them for publication in the next report of the Commission, 
which would come out late in the summer or fall. 

“Two or three other members of the board were put at work getting up ex- 
amination questions for candidates for the position of post-office inspector— 
a business that could have kept Pe Spe for two or three months. 
One or two others were sent out on ex: nation trips, and during most of 
this time we were ordered to mark the departmen apers, giving them 
the preference over the railway mail. I don't often ulge in herculean 
tasks, and never take a pride in work for its own sake; but. if I hadn't got 
two or three members of the board switched off on these railway mail papers 
with me, and hadn.t put in full time week days and Sundays, during the 
month of April, I believe Mr. Lyman would have been in a position to state 
5 President Harrison that the classification couldn't go into effect until 

une 1. 
“You saved your distance, however, didn't you?” 


CIVIL SERVICE AS MR. LYMAN SEES Tr. 


But wi this time the deed had been pretty effectually done. A few 
days after Mr. n told us that, according to his information, out of 4,500 
clerks in the Railway Mail Service, the Democrats had, on retiring, left 1,500 
Republicans in office; that now, in May, the Republicans had left 1,500 Dem- 
ocrats in office; and that he thought that was about fair. In other words, 
after six weeks of Republican rule, there were as many Democrats left in as 
there were Republicans left in after four years of Democratic rule.“ 

“Did that strike you as indicating a partisan leaning on his part?” 

“At least. it sounded as if, while constituting the entire Civil Service Com- 
mission, more than two out of three of him were adherents of the same 


ty. 
peat it seems from Mr. Roosevelt's letter that 2,300 Democratic clerks 
Were disch:rged, instead of 1.500.“ 

In all probability,” remarked Mr. Cumming, that was all there were.” 

“What became of Mo the clerk who undertook to inform Mr. Cleve- 
land that his order would not take effect on time?’ 

“He was degraded from the position he held as stenographer and certifi- 
cation clerk to that of typewriter; was compelled, in consequence of his 
treatment, to get a transfer to the bureau of the mint ata loss in salary of 
€200, and his place was illegally filled with a Republican clerk who didn't 
possess the qualifications called for in the appropriation bill. 


THE PENALTY OF TRUTH. 


“Another Democratic clerk, who had made himself offensive by outspoken 
remarks on the Commission's active coöperation with Clarkson's raid on the 
railway mail, was treated in an even more insulting manner, and was offered 
the alternative of discharge from the service or the acceptanceot a tion 
in the War Department—t which he was highly recommended by the Com- 
mission—at a loss in salary of #100. Imay remark right here that in a year 
from that time the first clerk was oted by the Republicans in the Treas- 

ury Department to a clerkship of $1,800—the grade he hai lost, and that the 

second attained almost the highest, if not the very highest, mark for efi- 
- ciency among those of his own grade in the Adjutant-General’s Office.” 

“TI see, Mr. Cumming, that Mr. Roosevelt says in his letter that the dis- 
charged Democratic mail clerks ‘who were honest, capable men, have now, 
five years after their discharge, undoubtedly secured places, where they are 
at work at good salaries.” 

“Instead of ‘undoubtedly,’" replied he, “why didn’t he say certainly? 
Why didn’t he add that he knew of his own knowledge that these sal- 
aries were paid with exact regularity during the panic and starvation times 
of the past and present years? Why didn't he observe that this was partic- 
ularly true throughout the Southern and Western States, where many of 
these discharged Democrats resided? These victims of a civil-service re- 
form Administration might at least be spared the additional infliction of 
such ridicule as this,” 

Mr. Cumming knew what he was talking about. He had 
the means at hand of knowing the facts, and his interview ex- 
poses the unfairness and rottenness of the conduct of the Har- 
rison Administration respecting the removal of postal clerks in 
1889, 

I have no disposition, Mr. Chairman, to assail personally the 
gentlomen who com the Civil Service Com n. Ihave 
said that the people of this country are lacking in the confidence 
which they should have in the Civil Service Commission, in 
order to insure satisfactory results from their official acts. Two 
of these gentlemen areRepublicans. Hon. John R. Proctor, the 
ons of the number who is said to be a Democrat, is quoted in 
the Washington Post as having stated as follows toa Post re- 
porter about the time of his appointment: 

“Ihave always endeavored to give the Government the benefit of the best 
talentavailable, irrespective of political affiliations,” said he in conversation 
woh Ny seh const th 3 t itio: å in 

e men occup: o three ef positions under me in the logical 

survey of Kentucky were Republicans, while I am a Kentucky 3 

I chose them purely onaczount of their fitness. I met with nota little op- 

position in the pursuance of this policy, but for thirteen years I held to my 

convictions and triumphed.” 

It does not seem strange to me that Democrats should wonder 
why it is that in the great State of Kentucky, abounding in in- 
telligence and ability, and with its immense tic major- 


four 


“Yes, 


ity, Mr. Proctor found it necessary to retain; in the three chief 
tions under him, Republicans. With due respect to Mr. 
roctor, such a statement is not complimentary to the Demo- 
crats of his State or to their intelligence. My experience with 
civil-service reformers, as a rule, is that if they claim to be 
Democrats, they usually retain in office under them as many 
Republicans as possible, as an earnest of their freedom from par- 
tisanship, and as an evidence that they are real, genuine, heart- 
and-soul civil service reformers. 

Republican reformers kick out all the Democrats they can and 
appoint Republicans. It would seem that Mr. Proctor has 
been“ sostraight that he has leaned backward.” With this kind 
ofa Democrat and two avowed Republicans as Civil Service 
Commissioners it is not strange or wonderful that the great- 
Democratic masses of the country do not have unbounded con- 
fidence in the Civil Service Commission. 

It may not be out of place to refer to the fact that when Mr. 
Lyman was a member of this same Commission years ago his 
official conduct was investigated by a committee of the House of 
Representatives, the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 
The committee reported a bill modifying the law and curing 
admitted defects; but the bill was never considered, and the law 
remains unchanged. The committee was composed of the fol- 
lowing members: z 

Select Committee on Reform in Civil Service.—Herman Lehl- 
bach, of New Jersey; Thomas M. Bayne, of Pennsylvania; Ben- 
pon Butterworth, of Ohio; Albert J. Hopkins, of Illinois; F. 

. Gree e, of Massachusetts; John Sanford, of New York; 
John Lind, of Minnesota; Samuel M. 1 of Michigan; 
George W. Datgan of South Carolina; William J. Stone, of 
Missouri; John D. Alderson, of West Virginia; John F. Andrew, 
of Massachusetts; Charles J. Boatner, of Louisiana. 

One of the charges investigated was to the effect that one 
Alex. C. Campbell, a brother-in-law of Commissioner Lyman 
had copied questions to be used atanexamination and furnished 
them to a young lady, whoin turn furnished them to one Flynn, 
who was engaged in coaching persons who dontemplated taking 
civil service examinations, etc. This charge has been fully sus- 
tained by the proofs taken before the committee, Commissioner 
Lyman having testified himself. Flynn offered to sell the ques- 
tions toa young lady named Dabney. She refused to purchase 
them, but when she took the examination she recognized the 
questions as the same shown to her by Flynn. 

It appeared from the evidence that Mr. Lyman, and the then 
other commissioners acting with him, became acquainted with 
the facts above stated. It also appears that brother-in-law Camp- 
bell was not discharged, but was promoted. The Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service of the Fifty-firstCongress, to whom 
I have above referred, made a report, after investiga the 
Civil Service Commission and examining 24 witnesses, in which 
they say, in speaking of the action of Commissioner Lyman and 
mps other commissioners then associated with him, among other 

gs: 


If the administration of the civil service was not to pute Mr. 
Campbell should have beendismissed. His retention 3 laxity 
in discipline and shows that the administration of the on was not 


such at that time as to receive or merit public confidence. 
One of the charges against the Commission was that Mr. Campbell was 
not only retained, arb bier norma offense in the matter of copying and 
ving out the questions, but that he was promoted. In view of the fact that 
mpbell had been ty of conduct which was calculated to destroy confi- 
dence in the integrity of the administration of the Commission, his promo- 
tion would seem not to have been defensible. 
0 2 0 0 0 $ 8 


„It is submitted that if the Commission had discharged its duty with 
roper vigor and regard for the public, it wonid have become manifest that 
pbell’s retention was not defensible, and it would seem to follow that if 

his retention was not proper his promotion was not warranted. 
“Your committee can not t as satisfactory the answer of Messrs. 


It is fair for me to say that I did not concur in above re 
because I thought it too moderate in tone, and believed thatthe 
testimony taken upon this investigation demonstrated that the 
5 law should be repealed and the Commission abol- 

And Mr. Lyman is still a member of the commission—the 
same Mr. Lyman whom Mr. Cumming says stated that accord- 
ing to his information ‘out of 4,500 clerks in the Railway Mail 
Service the Democratic Administration had on re left 
1,500 Republicans in office; and now, in May (1889), the Republi- 
cans had left 1,500 Democrats in office.” In other words, after 
six weeks of Republican rule there were but 1,500 Democrats 
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left in office. The Democrats left 1,500 Republicans at the end 
of four years, and the Republicans had left 1,500 Democrats at 
the end of six weeks. 

The other member of the Commission is Mr. Roosevelt. He 
needs no introduction to the panne: His impulse to talk and to 
rush into print is so uncontrollable that every man, woman, and 
child in America, exceptsuch as are deaf and can not read, know 
of him. He and Mr. Lyman were two of the three members of 
the Commission when it investigated the Milwaukee post-office. 

It appears from the investigation of the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service that one Shidy, an appointee in the office, and 
connected with thecivil service, had persistenly and continually 
violated the law. 

So earnest and anxious were the civil service ferrets to as- 
certain the reason for the discharge of some Republicans from 
the post-office, and the appointment of a few Democrats, that 
Shidy, a self-confessed scoundrel and perjurer, was not only 
promised and assured protection and immunity from punish- 
ment if he would tell the truth (?), but was recommended by 
Messrs. Roosevelt & Co. for appointment in Mr. Porter's Cen- 
sus Bureau, and was appointed to a position in the Census Of- 
fice. In return, and as a consideration, Shidy swore in sub- 
stance that he was encouraged or influenced by the postmaster 
to violate his oath and the civil service law. 

Mr. Chairman, district attorneys, commonwealth attorneys, 
and prosecuting attorneys have in exceptional instances felt 
justified in permitting a particeps criminis to escape in order to 
vindicate the law and bring criminals and malefactors to judg- 
ment. Officers charged with the execution of the law have found 
it necessary in the interest of the preservation of society and 
the common good, sometimes apparently to compromise with 
crime and criminals to bring to justice the arch scoundrels, but 
it remained for a commission of three, with Messrs. Roosevelt 
and Lyman upon it, to hold out to a self-confessed perjurer and 
corrupt public official the promise and hope of elevation to office 
if he would tell the truth; and the truth was, as he told it, that 
he was but a tool in the hands of the tmaster, and violated 
his oath of office persistently and pert iously because he be- 
lieved that the postmaster desired he should do so. 

If it was right to give Shidy a position, in order toinduce him 
to say that he was influenced to violate the civil-service law, on 
like principles it would have been the proper thing if Bob Ford 
had been promised and given high position to betray and assas- 


sinate Jesse James. 
ublished in the city of Washington 


Mr. Chairman, there is 
a nonpartisan and great daily paper—the Washington Post. 


The energy, the fairness, and the ability of its management and 
editorials is and has always been recognized. 

This same paper was published in 1890 in similar manner, and 
edited with like ability, and the knowledge that Hons. Frank 
Hatton and Beriah Wilkins, both men of national reputation, 
conducted the paper, gave an assurance to the public that a true 
and honest account would bs made of public events and that fair, 
unbiased, and unprejudiced criticisms would be made of the acts 
of public servants. I here quote two editorials from the Post 
upon the subject of the operation of the civil service law and the 
investigation to which I referred. The first is taken from the 
edition of March 2, 1890, and the other from the issue of the day 


following: 
THE ROOSEVELTS AND SHIDYS OF REFORM, 


Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, and Hamilton Shidy, of Wisconsin, 
= bo this moment thetwo most conspicuous civil service reformers in the 


But when they are put in contrast with each other, distinct points of dif- 

ference are brought out in bold relief. 
bed in horseman’s phrase, Roosevelt is a thoroughbred with a blem- 
ish, and pared a duffer, with the pole evil. 

Shid m capacity of civil service reformer, does not permit belief in 
the re influences of the ambiguous civil service law or of the elaborate 
civil service rules, or of the brain-confusing and mind-misleading civil serv- 
ice reguiations, to deter him from violating the law, disregarding the rules, 
or ignoring the tions. He is one of those men who would never win 
by honest devotion to any cause the martyr’s crown, but for money he 
would serve the devil and at the same time be devoted to the Lord. 

But for one fact his direct descent from Iscariot might be armed upon 
the doctrine of heredity. He is a rascal, but he is unaware of the fact. He 
would 3 any cause; become a party to any violation of law; swindle 
merit out of its rights, and cheat in the interest of inefficiency rather than 
lose his place in the public service. and yet he has no doubt that his honesty 
is at — and that in ty is a striking feature of his character. 

company of other reformers he would be recognized as an enthusi- 

astic devotee of the cause, and the next moment would gerrymander eligible 

fraudulent certificates with the names of cheated eligibles, and 

violate the reform law in all its most essential provisions. In a company of 

saints he would be recognized and accepted as one of the most devout; but, 

a sanctimonious visage, his eyes upturned, he would seem to be 

saying always: “In the name of God. Amen! Let us rob somebody!” 

is a compound, the ents of which are good and bad, the bad being 

about 99 per cent of the whole mass. His record is nasty. We handle it 

with disgust, and throwit down, rubbing the nastiness off our hands, saying: 
“And smelt so? Pah!" 


Roosevelt is another kind of areformer. True, he, like Shidy, is loudly 
devoted to the devious methods of thecivil-service law, but he is not a mean 
reformer of the baser sort. He does not, like Shidy, violate the law and 


ou! it in a shameful manner. He could not be guilty of the urious 
9 that make the Shidys of reform low fellows ice 1 alms. 
He is the golden ficeced bellwether member of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. In him are combined in about equal parts the dash and 
recklessness of Hotspur and the foppishness of the popinjay who pestered 
the hot-headed Percy on the battlefleld. He is the “curled darling” of the 
reformers if he does wear short hair, and although he acts now and thenthe 
of asword-and-buckler politician he oftener enacts the part of the 

tical dude, and, posing, says with an air ofreform languor: * Well, really, 
it is too that the naughty spollsmen should say so and doso; and there- 
fore we must proceed to find out things, don't you know? and talk about 
them, don’t you see? so that the Democrats and other spollsmen may be in- 
injured, can't you understand? We mustn't hurt our own friends, because 
don’t you observe, reform of the civil service means, among our set, ex- 
posure of the spoilsmen and concealment and reward of the offenses of the 
reformers? Butwe are devilish ely about this and we deny it shrewdly when 
itischarged upon us. I nope you grasp my meaning. e must reform the 
other fellows, or else the country will be lost; but we must say to our fel- 
lows, ‘Now, really, you must be good: and then we must wink at them, so 
that they may be encouraged to continue their reform work in the old way.” 

And thus the dainty Roosevelt goes on officially hypocriting, talking in- 
cessantly, talking all day long. and talking in his sleep, most of the time 
using his own mouth as a trumpet to blow praises of himself. Certainly, it 
was of the mouth of Roosevelt that Burdette sang as follows: 


His good strong mouth! He wields it well! 
He works it just for all it's worth; 

Not Samson's jawbone, famed, could tell 
Such mighty deeds upon the earth. 

He pulls the throttle open wide, 

‘And works it hard from side to side, 


Up hill and down, through swamp and sand, 
t never stops, it never balks; 
Through air and sky, o'er sea and land, 
He talks, and talks, and talks, and talks; 
He talks, and talks, and talks, and talks; 
And talks, and talks, and talks, and talks! 


But the beloved Roosevelt does more than talk. Smilingly 8 
fairness and saying.“ How is it with thee, brother?“ industrious. ly he kee 
pawg his knife into the Mugwump's side, under the tifth rib, to the 

ilt. At times bold in honest action, in his re orm meannesses he is as cau- 
tious as a tomcat walking noiselessly over soft t to get his teeth into 
the neck of a bird. If Roosevelt were a house robber, he would 
zauntilx discourse of honesty at the front door of the house he intended to 
rob, and then singing a roundeiay 


Oh, how honest a lot are we! 


would noisily disappear around the corner into the alley, and get into the 
house, upon some plausible pretext, by a back door; but if Shidy were a 
burglar he would wait for darkness and break into the house with a jim 
and other robbers’ tools. If caught in the act he would declare that he h: 
done no wrong; that he had been coerced to enter the door or window, and 
his sensitive soul would be shocked by the suspicion that he had in any 
sense disobeyed the command, “Thou shalt not steal.“ 

These men, the Roosevelts and the Shidys, and such as they, have brought 
reproach upon the civil-service reform cause, and have made it a stench in 
the nostrils of the ple. They have shamed it into suicide. It should be 
carried out and be buried according to erowner's quest law.” 


HAVE THE POST-EWART CHARGES BEEN SUSTAINED? 


There are certain civil-service reform ‘forgers of lies“ who are making, 
industriously, the statement that all the charges heretofore preferred 
against the Civil Service Commission by the Post and Congressman Ewart 
have been disproved by the testimony that was taken last week by the House 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Exceedingly skillful mechanics are all these reform lie-makers, but in 
8 this statement they have blundered in such a way as to expose 
themselves to shame. 

And now let us try the issue thus made up by a brief review of the testi- 
mony in reference to two of the charges—the Campbell and the Shidy 


ch: á 

1. fako the Campbell charge. Has it been disproved? = 

Let us see. The testimony shows that Campbell, who is Commissioner Ly- 
man's brother-in-law, took out of the files of the Commission. secretely, a 
set of clerk-examination papers, of the series at that time current; that se- 
cretely—acting just as any other man would have acted if engaged in a dis- 
honest or otherwise disgraceful action—he copied this set of clerk-examina- 
tion papers. and without the consent or knowledge of the Commission, or of 
any Other person than himself therewith connected, gave this copy to a 
friend of an applicant for a promotion that could have been obtained in 
no other way than by the clerk examination, thus giving to said ap- 
plicant, in a manner contrary to one of the penal provisions of section 5 of 
the civil-service law, special and secret information for the purpose of im- 
proving said applicant’s chances in an exa tion. 

The testimony shows, also, that this copy of this set of clerk-examination 
papers, thenof the current series, found its way. by the hand of Campbell's 

end, into the hand of Prof. Flynn. à person who coaches applicants 
for og peep to the grade of clerk in the classified Departmental service. 
From Flynn this copy was obtained and was given to . Oberly, who was 
then one of the Commissioners. and by him it was laid before the Commis- 
sion, at which time it wase: by Commissioner Lyman. who then re- 
comntsed tho handwriting thereof as the handwriting of Campbell, his 
brother-in-law. 

The testimony shows, also, that Commissioner Lyman did not inform his 
colleagues, or any one else, of this fact; but kept ita secret until the fact had 
been discovered by an investigation made, withouthis coöperation, by Com- 
missioner Oberly and Secretary Doyle. 

Then Commissioner Oberly inquired into the matter and ascertained that 
Campbell had been guilty of what Commissioner Lyman designates as a 
gross breach of discipline, and Mr. Oberly as an indiscretion and a wrong 
act. 

Commissioner Oberly informed Commissioner Lyman of his conclusion, 
and Campbell's offense was condoned. 

Afterwards, when Commissioner Lyman wassole Commissioner—at atime 
when two vacancies existed in the membership of the Commission—he 
moted Campbell to a $1,200 place, when there were other clerks of the Com- 
mission more competent. and far more worthy than he, who were ving 
at that time less than $1,200 a year. 

The testimony of Campbell; on his own behalf in this matter, proved him 
to be at once stupid unprincipled. He attempted to deny his before- 

essed offense, and in doing so stood exposed before both the 88 


and the Commission as a man unworthy belief even when wunder oath 
facing the pains and penalties of perjury. 


Now, what thus has been shown? 

1. That current examination pa: of the Commission were purloined 

and copied secretly and the copy p without the consent or knowledge 

of the Commission as secret ani special information for the of im- 

porog a certain applicant’s chances in an examination. 
a 


clerk of the mmission, was ty of this act. 3. That Lyman, 
having discovered this fact by recognizing the handwriting of Cam phell, 


bell’s guilt, and decided that Campbell had 
ment of which he should be reprimanded, not 
was far more com 
head—that, robably gave 
ists, but y iscounted his common sense nearly 100 per cent. 5. 
That, afterw: Commission, 


and 
there were worthy and competent clerks of the Commission 33 
laces below the grade of $1,200 per year, he moted Campbell, who h 
been guilty of the offense stated, and who, des being an untruthful and 
otherwise a bad man, was also a clerk of but little intelligence and incom- 
petent in the performance of any but the simplest kind of low grade clerical 
work. 

We submit that, according to this — 4 1 the 2 charge has been 
sustained in such manner as to convince fair-minded people that both 
Commissioner Lyman, who concealed his knowledge of Campbell’s guilt un- 
til it was discovered by another Commissioner, and Clerk Campbell. con- 
victed of peti guiiy of the offense of giving out, secretly. information 
concerning ex: ons, should be put out of the public service. 

The Commission can put out Campbell, and should act promptly. 

The President can put out Lyman, and The Post has no doubt that he will 
do so. : 

2. Now, take the Shidy char; Has it been disproved? 

Let us see. The testimony shows that Shidy was aclerk in the Milwaukee 

t-office, and was secretary of the local board of civil service examiners 
For that office; that as secretary of that board he was an officer of the United 
States Civil Service Commission; that in the performance of his duties as 
. he was guilty of willfully and corruptix, by himself and in collu- 
sion with other persons, defeating, deceiving, and obstructing certain per- 
sons in respect of their rights of examination in accordance with the civil 
service rules and regulations; that he was ty of willfully, corruptly, 
and falsely marking, grading, 3 and reporting upon the examina- 
tion and proper standing of persons who had been examined under said 
rules and regulations; that he was guilty of willfully and corruptly making 
false representations conce: persons that had been exa ed; that he 
was ty of Laas, Baro corruptly furnis special and secret informa- 
tion for the purpose both of impro and of injuring the prospects and 
chances of persons who had been ex: ed being appointed or employed in 
the public service; that, therefore, he was ty under section 5 of the civil 
service law of a misdemeanor, punishable a fine of not less than $100 nor 
more than $1,000, or by imprisonment not less than ten days nor more than 
one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

The testimony shows also that this unworthy, ured officer confessed 
his guilt in 1888, and gave his testimony conce: unlawful acts, and 
did this without being promised protection“ by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. This testimony was of record in the office of the Commission at the 
time Messrs. Roosevelt and Thompson became members of the Commission, 
and upon this record the Commission might have procured, and it was its 
duty tohave 8 if ible, Shidy’s removal from the civilservice; but 
instead of taking this action the Commission allowed Shidy, under promise 
o: his “protection,” to reconfessand toregive the testimony given by him in 


888. 

The testimony shows also that the Commission, with full knowledge of the 
fact that Shidy had been ty of penal offenses and of most fi nt and 
often re violations of the most important visions of the civil 
service lawand rules; that he had broken his oath of office, and had done so 
with full knowledge of the heinousness of that offense; that he was an ut- 
ful to his trust in the 


acter. 

Now, what thus has been shown? 

12 That a subordinate officer of the Commission had been cons of cer- 

penal offenses, and had confessed himself to be an unfalt ublic 

seryantand abad man. (2) That with full knowledge of this fact Messrs. 
Roosevelt, Lyman, and Thompson, Commissioners of the United States 
Civil Service, red a place in the unclassified Departmental service for 
this unfaithful public servantand utterly bad man. (3) That this place was 
thus secured for this man under a promise to protect him—a promise 
there was no necessity of making, and which should have been made under 
no circumstances; that the ma of such a promise to such a man under 
such circumstances was a high misdemeanor, and the keeping of such prom- 
ise under any ces Was & high crime. 

We submit that, according to this showing, the Shidy charge has been sus- 
tained in such manner as to make it the duty of the President to reform the 
reform Commission by demanding the resignations of the Commissioners 


and reorganizing the board. 
Certainly, all honest advocates of the cause of reform in the civil service 
will join with the Post in dem: reform in the Civil Service Commis- 


sion, for that cause can not flourish in a soilof abuse or without the fertil- 
izing influences of public approval and of the rain and dew of correct and 
honest administration. The rush can not grow without mire. The flag can 
not grow without water. 

It is supposed that these editorials came from the pen of Frank 
Hatton, and Frank Hatton was a Republican. Frank Hatton is 
dead, and it is probable that there was more sincere and uni- 
versal sorrow among the people when the news of his death 
went out to the world than if any other man among all the great 
American journalists had crossed over the river, because he was 
honest, manly, brilliant, courageous, and true to principle and 
to his friends. . 

Mr. Chairman, is it any wonder that the people of the coun- 
try lack confidence in the Commission, and that the Democrats 
of the country believe that it is a partisan Republican machine? 
I believe Mr. Doyle is still secretary of the Commission—the 
same Mr. Doyle named in the report to which I have referred 
of the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Mr. Chairman, why should not Democrats hold office under a 


Democratic Administration? Why should not Republicans hold 
office under ny women Administration? The people of this 


country in 1892 declared in favor of Democratic principles, and 
of Democratic rule as well. They did not elect Grover Cleve- 
land simply because he was Grover Cleveland, but because he 
was the nominee of the Democratic party and represented 
Democratic principles. They turned Benjamin Harrison out 
because he was a Republican, and they have declared by their 
votes that Democrats should be placed on guard all along the 
line. They do not get a change of rule if Republicans, through 
civil-service sham, or any other kind of hocuspocus, are left in 
places of honor, trust, and emolument, and in control. 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that nine-terths of the people of 
the United States, without regard to party, are edo to this 
civil-service nonsense. It is a fact to be regretted that man 
men in public position lack the courage of their convictions an 
insist that the best and most honest way to show your devotion 
to Democratic principles is to retain all the Republicans pos- 
sible in office. I have no sympathy with the idea that it is dis- 
reputable to enter into honest competition to secure position, 
and I have no respect for the chronic office seeker, in office 
himself, who complains that he is importuned and worried by 
his constituents who want office. 

If the truth be known, it will appear as a fact that when the 
people of this country by their votes say that the principlesof any 
party are wrong, they mean that thereshall be achange in manag- 
ers of government as well as a change in governmental polar 

We are taunted by Republicans that the Chicago platform 
commits the Democratic party to civil-service reform. So it 
does, but not to the impracticable, puerile, and unsatisfacto: 
system now the laughingstock of sensible men, but toan honest, 
real, genuine, and common-sense plan, under which every citi- 
zen can have an equal and fair chance for preferment and under 
which the public service may be elevated and improved upon 
common-sense lines and according to common-sense principles, 

Mr. Chairman, I have Republican friends; and it is the pride 
of my life that I have always received Republican votes when I 
was a candidate for office, and that I have received more Repub- 


lican votes where the people have known me longest and best— - 


at my home precinct, and in my home county, than elsewhere 
and I will receive Republican votes in future; not because i 
am a sycophant and a hypocrite, but because I have honestly 
endeavored to be true to principle; because men who may not 
agree with me about the policies properly to be pursued in gov- 
ernment have always known where to find me. 

The Democracy won the elections in 1892. Why should we 
nor Dave a Democratic Administration for which the people de- 
clared? 

I do not state my position upon this question with a view of 
reminding the Republicans of a disagreeable truth. But Ire- 
pes it, Democracy won in 1892. I have never undertaken to 

eceive the people respecting my position upon any question; 
and my steady and unswerving adherence to Democratic doc- 
trines has never been doubted or questioned. 

And I will stand by my guns to the last, and if the time shall 
ever come when victory in politics shall mean defeat; when the 
people will not tolerate or permit the fruits of victory to be 

athered by those who have borne the brunt of battle, and the 
aurels to be placed upon the browsof those deserving, then I will 
be willing to retire from the arena in which the wager of battle 
has been laid down and taken up by the greatest and proudest 
spirits the world has produced, and in which civil-service hy- 
poorisy has had no p „ and where the destinies of nations 
ave been settled by honest and manly contention. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Mr. Chairman, I have not had the ad- 
vantage of hearing all the discussion upon this question to-day. 
I was absent from the floor and did not hear what was said by 
the gentlemen who first addressed the committee. 

In common with most people of this country I had supposed 
that the principle of civil service was settled. So thoroughly 
have the people been satisfied with the merit system thatevery 
national political convention has for the last eight years un- 
qualifiedly indorsed it. Theconventions of the two great parties 
held in 1892 reaffirmed their adherence 40 the principle and 
demanded an honest enforcement of the law. 

During the campaign which followed there was no intimation 
from the rostrum that civil service was to be abandoned by a | 
party. but on thecontrary, promises were made that there shoul 

a faithful execution of the law. It is a significant fact that 
prior to the election there was no political party clamoring for 
spoils, and no public men advocating a return to the spoils sys- 
tem. But now, in an unexpected hour, this question is sprung 
on the Democratic side of the House and we are asked to de- 
stroy a system which we have all been declaring was for the 
best interests of the public service. And this for no other pur- 
pose than to provide places for new and inefficient employés. 


* 
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There has never been the slightest difficulty in securing com- 
petent service in the Departments through the competitive ex- 
amination, and there can be no other thana purely partisan mo- 
tive in this attack. 

If the representatives of the Democratic party continue the 
work here of overturning their platform declarations of 1892, I 
would like to inquire, at this stage, how much of that immortal 
instrument will remain unbroken at the close of this session? 
A few weeks ago a bill was introduced in this House and re- 
ferred to the committee upon which I have the honor toserve— 
a bill intended to weaken the civil service. I was a member of 
the subcommittee to whom it was referred, and addressed a letter 
to the Commission asking some information upon the subject. 
I hold the letter here in my hand and will in time have it read 
for the information of the committee. The letter is full of in- 
formation, and is a complete answer to much which has been 
said by gentlemen on the other side. 

Many criticisms have been made on President Harrison’s Ad- 
ministration and the course pursued with reference to civil- 
service matters in 1889. This has been explained by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS]. An order having been 
made by President Cleveland before the expiration of histerm, 
which was to take effecton the 15th day of March, and the Com- 
mission not having time to make the classification under the 
law, asked President Harrison to extend it in order to give 
them suflicient time to perform the duties required of them by 
tina a request was granted, and the time extended to 

y $ ° 

Iam not going to say here that during that period there were 
not any remov: Iam not going to undertake to justify all 
that was done during that period, although many were restored 
who had been unjustly removed from the service during Mr. 
Cleveland’s Administration, and there were no greater viola- 
tions of the spirit of the civil service at that time than there 
have sey reg rye 5 of . In 
my own spring, alter appointment of a postmaster 
in Topeka, seventeen carriers were esei within ten daysaf- 
ter he took charge of the office. New, and in most instances in- 
competent, men were appointed in their places. The principle 
of the civil-service law been recognized in that city by the 
postmasters for at least eight years. 

Mr. BOATNER. Were not they all Republicans who were 

removed? 
Mr. BRODERICK. No, sir; I will explain that in a minute. 
I say the spirit of the civil-service system had been recognized 
there for eight years. During Mr. Cleveland's first Adminis- 
tration the postmaster at Topeka, who, of course, was a Demo- 
crat, retained three or four Republicans during the entire term, 
His successor, who was a Republican, retained from three to 
five Democrats. and last spring when the seventeen carriers 
were removed by the new postmaster fourteen of them were Re- 
blicans and three were Democrats. These three had been 
ding for seven or eight years. They were antifusion Demo- 
crats—that is. they were opposed to an alliance with the Popu- 
lists. This being offensive, in the judgment of the reform post- 
master, was the cause of their removal. 

Mr. Cleveland's ep Re at Kansas City, Kans., as soon ashe 
assumed control of the office, removed the entire force of Repub- 
lican carriers wholly for partisan purposes. Similar action was 
taken by Democratic postmasters in 1893 in a number of cities, 
and, so far as L know, was never critized by the Democratic press, 


or by anybody authorized to speak for the present tra- 
tion. The violation of the spirit of the law was so t at 
Topeka that Mr. Cleveland removed the postmaster, but the 


carriers have not been reinstated. 

I ask now to have read a letter from the Civil Service Com- 
mission to which I have referred, in response to my inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 

has expired. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Iask that the time be extended for five 
minutes. i 

Mr. COOMBS. How much time is remaining on our side? 
The CHAIRMAN. Twenty-five minutes. 

Is there objection, to the request of the gentleman from 


Kansas. 

Mr. BOATNER. Ishall be obliged to object, because it will 
cut off other gentleman who desire to speak. 
Mr. BRODERICK. It will come out of the time on this side. 
_Mr. BOATNER. Ido not objectif it comes out of the time 
allowed th: side. 
Mr. BRODERICK. I ask only two or three minutes more. 
The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BRODERICK. I now ask the Clerk to read the letter I 
send to the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. February 8, 1894. 
DEAR SIR: I was much surprised at the receipt of your letter 
e tavaran por af, Mr, Houa a bil. strom 
on 2 ou for your cour in 
matter to „„ eee 5 
by Mr. BYNUM of Indiana, and referred to the Civil Service Committee, by 
Commit- 


tee in op tainly have appeared before the Ju- 
diciary Committee in opposition to this had I known there was any inten- 
tion of acting on such a measure. I should like to be heard before the com- 
mittee about it, but as this may now be impossible I will take advantage of 
your courtesy and give the following reasons why the bill should not be 
mine —.— deat f the Rail Mail Servic ginall 
e on o e way e Was ori ordered b; 
President Cleveland. to take effect on March 15, 1880. It was abeolntely in 
ble for the Civil Service Commission to complete the classification by 
hat date. and in consequence the classification was deferred until May i, 
1889, at which date it actually took effect (nine days before I myself was ap- 
pointed Civil Service Com loner). Advantage was taken of the del 
theclassification to turn out 8 hundred Democratic clerks, — y 
ing them, withoutexamination, with Republicans, This was undoubtedly an 
outrage. Butin the first place it is all wrong to try to cure it by commit- 
ting another wrong now, and in the next place it Was an outrage precisel: 
similarin character to what has occurred in a number of the newly cl 7 
fled post-offices within the last eight months. 
In 1889 the R t took 


„ IL, a 
e necessary delay in the classification of the free- 


are to be restored, then 
the Republican . before the classification in the offices 
above mentioned in 1893 ought to be restored. The truth is that neither one | 


set nor the other be The only safe rule to follow in deal- 
ing with the civil-service law is to deal with each office of 
Government the moment it becomes cl; ed, and not take into ac- 
count what went on before. we do endeavor to take into t 

went on before we absolutely hopeless mesh of vron 
suf and committed by both sides during ye and it 
quite impossible to of these wrongs without committing fresh 
wrongs in turn. 


The proposed bill of Mr. Houx does not, it is true, provide that the Post- 
master-General must reinstate the old clerks, but only that he rein- 
its enactment into law the 


the way, of the inferiority of the men obtained er spoils system 
ose Who enter examination); so that the 
bulk of the places are now filled who came in through the civil- 


service examinations, very many of whom were themselves Democrats. In 
most cases, therefore, the tement would result in turning out, not 
the ficlary of the wrong, but some innocent and honest out- 
sider. Moreover, the persons who would be reinstated would be the very 
persons who o t not to be reinstated. 

The disch railway mail clerks who were honest, ca: èe men have 
now, five years after discharge, undoubtedly gotten places where the 


are at work at good salaries. It is y those who are incapable 
who originally got their 1 liti 


calfavoritism, butwho 
have now banded themselves together in associations for selfish 
reinstated under 


purposes, who would get 8 It must be re- 
membered that all ot the 2,300 clerks turned out in 1889 simply suffered under 


po 
party friends who have been turned out. 

When President Harrison’s Administration came into power the Com- 
mission found that during the preceding Democratic administration of the 
Baltimore post-office no less than 96 per cent of the blicans had been 
turned out and their 8 supplied Democrats, and great efforts were 
made to induce the mission to allow the reinstatement of all the Re- 
publicans who had thus been dismissed for party reasons. The Commission 
steadily opposa the proceeding, on the ground that while injustice might 
sometimes be remedied, the general result would be absolutely bad, and the 

sweeping 


mail clerks is isely the action that was 
ence to the Baltimor . 


Vv cordially, yours 
C 0 5 
ped 3 THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


Hon. CASE BRODERICK, 
House f Representatives. 


During the reading of the foregoing letter, the following pro- 
ceedings took place: a 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. BRODERICK. The gentleman from I under- 
stood, withdrew his objection. I ask to have the remainder of 
the letter read. 

Mr. BYNUM. How much more of it is there? 

Mr. BRODERICK. Only about two pages. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Some timesu uently: 

Mr. COOMBS. How much more time wiil it take to read 
that letter? 

Mr. BRODERICK. Itis nearly concluded now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Time was given to complete the letter. 

Mr. COOMBS. When that consent was given we were told 
that there were red two pages. 

The CHAIRMAN. Consent has already been given, and the 
Clerk will continue the reading of the letter. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading as above. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, I regret that I have not suf- 
ficient time to discuss the amendment now pending before this 
cominittee. What I shall have to say, however, very ap- 

ropriately follows the letter which the gentleman from Kansas 
Ne BRODERICK] has just caused to be read from the Clerk’s 
esk. 

Having been familiar with the abuses in the Railway Mail 
Service under the former Administration, I made an earnest 
endeavor at the beginning of the present one to have the same 
corrected. 

In that spirit I introduced a bill early this session giving the 
Postmaster-General the right to reinstate clerks who had been 
dismissed between the 15th of March, 1839, and the Ist day of 
May of that year, when vacancies occurred, without their being 
compelled to take an examination. I had the bill-referred to 
the Committee on Reform iu the Civil Service, so honest was I 
in the belief that it was a true measure of reform that that com- 
mittee could not help but report it favorably. But for some 
reason or other I could never get a meeting of the committee to 
consider it. I requested Judge Houck, of Ohio, who had taken 
an interest in the matter, to reintroduce the bill and have itre- 
ferred to the Committee on the Jndiciary. That committee, 
after an investigation of-the facts, reported the bill back witha 
favorable recommendation; and itis now on the Calendar, where 
I hope it will soon be reached for action and passed. 

The bill now upon the Calendar is the one which Civil Service 
Commissioner Roosevelt has just criticised, and I desire to call 
the attention of the House to the facts. 

In 1888 President Cleveland extended the civil-service rules 
to include the Railway Mail Service. Theextension, by the orig- 
inal order, I have heard it said, was to take effect on the 15th 
day of Fe but in some way or other, when the order was 
issued by the Civil Service Commission, instead of taking effect 
on the loth day of February, it was to take effect on the 15th 
day of March, a few days after the expiration of the term of the 
poe Hehe Administration. President Harrison came in on the 
4th day of March, 1889, and on the Lith he issued an order ex- 
tending the time of the taking effect of the original order to the 
Ist day of May, 1889. 

Mr. BRODERICK rose. 

Mr. BYNUM. I have no time to answer any questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BYNUM. During the time from the 15th of March, 1889, 
up to the Ist of May, 1889, more than two thousand competent 
Democratic clerks were dismissed from the service, and in their 
stead a great many incompetent Republican clerks were rein- 
stated or appointed. Nor was that all that was done. The 
standing of the service was reduced so low that the Republican 
Administration could not afford to dismiss any more clerks, but 
after the time the order took effect and the service was within 
the classified lists, four hundred more clerks were dismissed upon 
notices bearing date prior to the time the law took effect. 

Since introducing this bill I have received hundreds of letters, 
and I have them here upon my table now, calling attention to 
the facts, and I have an affidavit of a clerk who had been in the 
service for seventeen years, from my own district. He was dis- 
missed in October, paid to that time, but when his dismissal was 
received it was dated the 29th day of April, 1889, and a Repub- 
lican was appointed in his stead without reference to the civil 
service rules. I have here a letter froma clerk in Maine, where 
civil service rules are presumed to reign supreme, showing that 
they were in such great haste to reinstate clerks that they re- 
instated one man who had been dead for more than a year. 

ughter.] Another who was on his death-bed was reinstated. 
wrote them telling them he was not able to take the place, 
but they told him that he must take it until they could find 
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some one else. [Laughter.] He held the position till they could 


find a ublican, and then he 
ere hammer fell.] 

. WILLIAMS of Mississip Mr. Chairman, Iam opposed 
to the present administration of the civil service of this coun try. 
I am opposed to it because itis unbusinesslike, undemocratic, un- 
republican, un-American, inefficient, fraudulent, and partisan. 
Those are about the only reasons why I oppose it. 

Now, Ihave for twenty yearsfavored a sound and sensible refor- 
mation of the civil service of the country. I believe that the 
civil officials of the country should hold their offices for fixed 
terms of years—say four or five years—and not bo the mere sports 
of political circumstances; that there should bea fixed tenure of 
office, subject to removal for cause—cause alleged with opportu- 
nity to be heard. 

I believe that the appointing person who is responsible, the 
Cabinet officer or head of a Department, should have the power 
to appoint at his will. I think that nothing is more unbusiness- 
like than that the person who is responsible for the efficiency 
of the work shall not be able to select the agent through whom 
the work is to be performed. [do not believe ina tenure for 
life or an indefinite, uncertain tenure during so-called good be- 
havior. I think that the gentieman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
EVERETT] was right when he said this is a question of two sys- 
tems. But he did not properly draw the line of demarkation 
between them. I will do it for him. 

There is one system which is peculiar to aristocracies and 
monarchies, which consists in holding office for life tenure, on 
good behavior, thus establishing an official beaurocracy. This 
prevails in China and in the German Empire. It secures cleri- 
cal efliciency and it also secures official insolence. It brings 
into existence an official coterie—a lot of little fellows, ‘‘ dressed 
in a little brief authority, most ignorant of what they are most 
proud, their own gl essence.” It secures as an afterclap a 
civil pension list, which must come in the course of time if this 
sort of thing is carried out. It has come in England, in Ger- 
many, everywhere where men and women go into officehold- 
ing as a life business and grow old and decrepit in the service, 
relying upon it for 4 and saving nothing for a rainy day. 

hen, on the other d, there is a system which is peculiar 
to democracies everywhere. It consists in kee up a constant 
circulation of blood between the official life of the country and 
the citizenship of the country. It believes in having no class set 
aside, noofficial *‘ caste” of men who hold their offices as a mat- 
ter of vested right, independent of the will of the people, in- 
3 the changes of sentiment that take place among 

e people. 

Those, who believe in this system believe that official life 
should be in touch, elbow to elbow, with the common le of 
the country. That is the system which I advocate, and it is not 
a “spoils system,” nor inconsistent with the reformation of the 
civilservice. This latter can be brought about by having a fixed 
tenure of office, during which fixed time —a short time —men 
shall not be removed except for cause, a tenure and a system in 
keeping with the tenure of other offices of the country, elective 
and appointive. 

Psi s OOMBS. Do you believe in examinations for those 
offices? 5 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. No, I do not; and I will tell 
you why. What would you think of a business man and you 
have been one—who should undertake to carry on his business 
with clerks supplied by a competitive examination system? 
What you want is efficiency of service; and in order to obtain it 
you want the man who is responsible for the efficiency of the 
service, and who must be responsible to the people and to the 
Administration for it, to have the power to select efficient 


agents. 

Character, tact, affability, the capacity to expedite busine: 
faithfulness to the purposes and plans of his chief—these are 
of greatest importance, and their possession is not insured by 
mere ability to answer school-boy questions. It does by no 
means follow that a man who can stand a competitive examina- 
tion which could not have been stood by Alexander Stephens, of 
Georgia, or by Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, or by Jay Gould, 
or Commodore Vanderbilt is more fit than either of them for a 
clerical position. He may be or he may not be, buta successful 
“cram,” for a 5 examination proves nothing. 

Here the hammer fell.] 
r. BOATNER. Iwould like to yield the time allotted to me 

to the gentleman from Mississippi. 
' The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Louisiana is on the 
list on the same side as the gent eman from Mississippi, and 
he desires to give up his time to the gentleman from Mississippi. 
Is there RKTT [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. of MOS PERE Mr. Chairman, I did not hope 
to utter the thoughts that arise in me upon the consideration 


resigned and 
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of this great and grave question within the five minutes allotted 
to me. I do not hope to do so successfully even with the addi- 


tion of the five minutes yielded me so generously by the gentle- 
manfrom Louisiana. I thank him sincerely. I have said that 
this civil-service system is inefficient and unbusinesslike, and 
wouldlead necessarily to a civil pension list by kooping men and 
women in office until they are aged, decrepit, and fit for nothing 


Mr. Chairman, there are hundreds of persons in office now 


who are practically civil-service pensioners, because they re- 
ceive a salary every day for the performance of su duties 
which they do not perform, because they are too old to perform 


them, or inefficient in other ways. After awhile the time will 
come when the claim for pensions for such employés will be 
made boldly here, because if you keep these men and women in 
for life they will grow old, and they will claim that you must 
provide for them in some way. 

What you want is to keep official life in touch with the living 
people. With ashorter term of service a great many people 
every year go back into private pursuits and join the greatbody 
of the common people of the country, and others take their places. 
Jamopposed to the system now in practice as partisan; and Iam 

oing to move to strike out each clause of it, because I believe it 
fs, under the present Republican officials, merely an appropria- 
tion of $45,000 a year in order to Beep in some and put in more 
Republicans; for it can not mean anything else, especially in the 
Rallway Mail Service. 

I do not know how it is done, but with a Republican Superin- 
tendent of the Railway Mail Service, and with a Republican 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General and a Republican Super- 
intendent of the fourth railway mail division,down in my part 
of the country, at any rate (I do not know what they haye done 
elsewhere), they manage so that, no matter what takes place, 
they can get in the negro Republican applicants even under this 
Administration. Why, there are to-day eleven ignorant ne- 
groes running out of the city of Meridian, in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, upon the Railway Mail Service, two of them appointed 
under the present Administration. 

While there were thirty or forty of the bestand most intelligent 
young white men of the State o ai (pide gerne some of 
them graduates of the University of Miss ippi, these Repub- 
lican officials have managed in some way or other to select not 
long ago the only negroesand the only Republicans whose names 
were, as far as I know, upon the eligible list,and make clerks of 
them. They had a right to call for the names of three who 
stood highest on the list, and they had the right to call three 
times for the three names highest on the list, thus making nine 
from whom to choose; and yet, under a Democratic Administra- 
tion, such has been the abuse of the system that it seems nobody 
could get in as long as these Republicans could be chosen. 

I do not charge this to the law. It was an abuse of the law. 
But I object to its uses and abuses both. They are so inextri- 
cably interwoven that I hardly know how to separate them. 
When I ask how one of these men got in I am informed that he 
“ had to be” appointed, because he was prior on the substitute 
list.” They could not help” appointing him. The law re- 
quired it.” Later on, when I wrote about another man, in an- 
other place, they told me that he could not be appointed because 
they had to appoint from the names of the three highest certi- 
fied to them by the Civil Service Commission, and this man 
being thirty-third on the list they could not possibly, under the 
order of certification, reach him during the year in which his 
name would be on the eligible list. So that at one time a negro 
Republican was put in because he had priority on the substi- 
tute list,” and the law compelled them, and they could not help 
it, but had to appoint from the substitute list; and the next time 
I was informed that another man could notcome in because they 
would have tocertify some of the thirty-three who were ahead of 
him on the ‘eligible list” and that one would have to be appointed 
out of the three highest somewhere aon the list. The ‘‘sub- 
stitute list” which seemed formerly all important had in the 
meantime died of innocuous desuetude.” 

I have some letters here which were written upon that subject 
which I may, if the House has no objection, print as a part of 
EPODA 

ou all know that, as a matter of fact and of law, these appoint- 
ing officers had a right to demand those names three times, and 
were not “compelled” to appoint from “the substitute list,” 
though it is true that if they chose to appoint from the substi- 
tute list they were compelled by the law to appoint him whose 
name had been first placed upon it. As long as these officials 
are Republicans. and a majority of the Civil Service Commission 
and of the examining boards are Republicans, I shall not vote 
one dollar for salaries, etc., to perpetuate this partisan thing, 


this thing so easily capable of abuse, this sounding fraud of pre- 
tentious Mugwumpery. 


You all know that Democratic officials, vested with the ap- 
pointing power and acting strictly under the latitude which the 

w gives, would not, as a matter of fact, hhve made these ap- 
pointments and hundreds like them in the Railway Mail Service 
all over the land. These serpents, threatened with hibernation 
but warmed into new life in the generous bosom of a too trast- 
ful Democratic Administration, are doing all they can with their 
treacherous and poisonous fangs to sting the dominant party— 
their benefactor—to death. 

Do you believe that itis by accident that these things happen? 

But men say the offices ought to be out of politics.” 

If it is meant that they ought not to be the sport and play- 
things of 2 I grant it. I fayor,asI said, afixed tenure 
of ofice. In the interest of the public service, officials, whether 
appointive or elective, ae to know beforehand how long they 
are tohold. There should be certainty and stability of tenure, 
Men will do better work. 

But if it is meant that there should be a caste with a life ten- 
ure, claiming office indefinitely, unless removed on charges —a 
life-tenure class set apartas being on sacred ground—their lives 
and interests divorced from the life and interests of the people, 
I can not agree to the proposition. I want official life to be in 
touch with the people. 

I want not a regular army, but a volunteer army, each soldier 
in which, at the end of his service, shall be absorbed again in 
the body of the people, and during his incumbency shall feel 
always that he is one of the people. 

I want to cultivate no noxious plant of professional official- 
ism—no esprit du corps of that sort—no bureaucratic spirit. 

In a democracy there is no room for it. 

I have no sympathy with those weak and 8 natures 
which, consciously or unconsciously distrustful of popular gov- 
ernment, are constantly crying about everything, Take it out 
of polities.” 

hen a man says Take the tariff out of politics,” he means 
put it beyond the control of the people, let the barons manage 
it.” When he says, Take finances out of politics,” he means 
put it beyond the control of the common herd; let the ex- 
perts’ (i. e. the fellows personally interested in the mainte- 
nance of the status quo) ‘manage it.’” When hesays, Take the 
offices out of politics,” he means consecrate a class to office- 
holding, and then keep the ‘ins’ in and the ‘ outs’ out.” 

Now, let us go to another abuse of the law. When Mr. Har- 
rison went into power he suspended the order putting the Rail- 
way Mail Service in the classified service until all over the 
South, carrying out his policy, he got a lot of ignoramuses into 
the service and put out a lot of efficient men. This was done 
without pretense of cause, as the present Superintendent of the 
Railway Mail Service admitted to my colleague, Mr. MONEY. 
Under this suspension Mr. Harrison went on and loaded up” 
the Railway Mail Service of the State of Mississippi with a lot 
of ignorant negroes who could not have stood an examination 
under the civil-service rules to save their lives, and there they 
are yet, protected in their places by this solemn humbuggery of 
civil service, which a Democratic Administration respects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAIN was recognized. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may speak for fifteen minutes. 

he CHAIRMAN. There are fifteen minutes remaining in 
opposition to the amendment, and the gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that he may occupy that time. 

Mr. GORMAN. If there are only fifteen minutes remaining 
I would like to have five. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are fifteen minutes in opposition 
to the amendment. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GOR- 
MAN] is down to speak in favor of the amendment. There are 
fifteen minutes remaining on that side also, so that the request 
of the gentleman from Texas will not interfere with the time 
of the gentleman from Michigan. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas that he may be allowed to 
consume the remaining time in opposition. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAIN. r. Chairman, it is apparent from the state- 
ments which have been made on both sides of this question that 
there is a necessity either for the repeal of the civil-service law 
or for its amendment. I have heard it charged on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House that a Republican President exercised 
his prerogative under this law for the purpose of enabling his 
subordinates to turn out Democratic appointees and put Repub- 
licans in their places. It has been asserted on the other side 
that after certain offices in the Railway Mail Service had been 
filled with Democrats a Democratic President put that service 
under the civil-service rules and regulations. 

The President himself, in each case, if these accusations be 
true, used his power for partisan purposes. 
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My objection to the civil-service law is, that there is not 
enough politics in it—that is to say, it recognizes politics in the 
constitution of the Civil Service Commission and ignores poli- 
ties, or tries to ignore politics, in the appointment of the sub- 
ordinates. The basic principle of its formulators was that the 
question of politics should be eliminated from the public service, 
but the very first section of the law recognizes the principle of 
so-called spoils politics, because it provides that: 

The President is authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, three persons, not more than two of whom shall be ad- 
herents of the same party, as Civil Service Commissioners. 

I say that provision in itself is a recognition of the principle 
of party politics. because if it were not apprehended that poli- 
tics would enter into the administration of the law by the heads 
charged with that administration, this provision would not 
have been placed in the first section of the statute. The re- 
quirement that “not more than two” of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners ‘‘shall be adherents of the same political party“ is 
itself a recognition of politics. . 

The principle is further recognized in the second section, 
which provides that— 

The President may remove any Commissioner, and any vacancy in the 
position of Commissioner shall be so filled by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, as to conform to said conditions for 
the first selection of Co: oners, 

In other words, if a Republican Commissioner dies during the 
incumbency of President Cleveland it is his duty under this law 
not to select an honorable, upright, well-qualified Democrat to 
take the place of the decedent, but he is required to recognize 
politics by selecting a Republican as his successor, provided his 
associates are both democrats, and he might be subject to im- 
peachment if he did not obey the law. So, I say, politics is rec- 
ognized in the appointment of the heads of the Commission; that 
is, in the selection of the Commissioners; but when it comes to 
the appointment of subordinates, the question of politics is 
eliminated entirely from the problem. 

No man is asked what his political belief is when he is an 
applicant for examination under this system. My friend from 

ois [Mr. HOPKINS] raised some question awhile ago about 
the administration of the law with reference to the Railway Mail 
Service, Has thegentleman forgotten that under what is called 
the ‘spoils system” the Administration which he has criticized 
with reference to the consular and diplomatic service, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, a Democrat, permitted a Republican, 
Mr. Sutton, to remain in office as a consul in Mexico? Has he 
so soon forgotten that a Democratic President sent as ambassa- 
dor to Italy an ex-Republican? [Laughter.] 

Has he forgotten thatthe same President put at the very head 
of the Administration of foreign affairs a gentleman who had 
affiliated with the Republican party, and who was ready and 
willing (like Barkis) to accept the Presidential nomination of 
that party? The gentleman can not have forgotten all of these 
things, yet he charges that under the spoils system the Repub- 
licans have no show! [Laughter.] 

Now, if the gentlemen who have inveighed with resonant 
voices upon this floor against the civil-service administration 
had examined into it more closely and contrasted it with what 
is called the spoils or patronage system, they would have discoy- 
ered that one principle at least which should govern in the se- 
lection of public officials has been quite closely followed by the 
Civil Service Commission, but has been absolutely ignored by 
the heads of Departments who have the power to make appoint- 
ments without being restricted, annoyad, clogged, or. hampered 
by any such law as the civil-service law, 

There are two principles which in my judgment should be the 
base of allselections of publicemployés. Oneis that they should 
be apportioned among the States equitably; that is, in propor- 
tion to population; and the other is that they should be based 
upon the question of ery so that a Republican applying for 
appointment under the civil-service act in the State of Texas, 
for instance, where the Democrats haye an overwhelming ma- 
jority, should have an equal opportunity with a Democrat, pro- 
vided they were both equally competent and efficient; and in or- 
der that in Vermont, or any other State where the Republicans 
may outnumber the Democrats in the proportion, probably, of 
three or four to one, Democrats seeking appointments under 
the civil-service rules may haye an equal chance with their Re- 
publican fellow-citizens when they go before the examining board 
to be examined. 

At present such is not the case. If we contrast the selections 
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The civil-service act provides that appointments under its pro- 
visions shall be apportioned among the States upon the basis of 
their respecsive 8 as shown by the last census; and 
this rule ought to adopted and followed by the appointing 
2 in the several Departments of the Government, but it is 

gnored, as the official register will show; and, indeed, employés 
are said to be charged up to States in which they have never 
even resided. 

I hold a statement prepared by myself from the report of the 
Civil-Service Commission, showing that there has been an in- 
equitable, I may say an unjust, apportionment of the offices 
under the patronage system. I will not charge any man with 
being actuated by other than patriotic motives when he rises 
from his seat and inveighs against civil service, while the rec- 
ord shows that his State has every office to which it is entitled 
under the civil service except two, and has an excess of thirty- 
seven under the patronage system. I refer to the State of West 
Virginia. 

Without following any particular rule I have selected a num- 
ber of States, and I desire to call the attentionof this committee 
to the manner in which offices have been distributed in these 
States. In the first place I will contrast Illinois with New York. 
Illinois has a deficit under the civil service of 7 appointments; 
New York 6. Illinois under the patronage system has a deficit 
of 242; New York has an excess of 145. 

Is that an equitable administration under the patronage sys- 
tem? Maine has a deficit of 4 and Texas 6 under the civil 


‘service, whereas under the patronage system Maine has an ex- 


cess of 43 and Texas a deficit of 268. My district has nota 
single appointment in all the Departments under this Adminis- 
tration. And if under the patronage system we would go down 
to the heads of the Departments and insist upon the distribution 
of places not embraced in the classified servics with reference 
to popatation and politics, some of us might not be inveighing 
so loudly against the Administration under the civil service. 
In the list taken from the table in the Commissioners’ report 
I find that Maryland has an excess under the civil service of 7, 


and an excess under the patronage system of 350. Tennessee— 


and I ask the attention of the gentleman who moved to strike 
out this provision of the bill—Tennessee has a deficit of 7 under 
the civil service, and of 107 under the patronage system. Massa- 
chusetts has an excess of 1 under the civil service; the District 
of Columbia an excess of 89. Under the patronage system Massa- 
chusetts has a deficit of 68, and the District of Columbia an ex- 
cess of 2,215. 

Arkansas, under the civil service, has a deficit of 2, while 
Delaware has an excess of 1. Under the patronage system 
Arkansas is short 143, and Delaware is long' to the extent of 
15. California—I do not see the gentleman from California in 
his seat has a deficit of 1 under the evil service and of 121 under 
the patronage system. Connecticut has neither a deficit under 
the civil-service system nor an excess; she has just what she is 
entitled to, but she has an excess under the patronage system of 17. 
The Indian Territory has its share under the civil service, but 
an excess of 4 under the patronage system. 

Now, instead of our standing here and trying to strike out a 
provision appropriating money to pay the salaries of the Com- 
missioners and necessary office clerks, amounting to eighteen in 
all, and making ‘‘ buncombe” speeches, why do we notcommence 
where we have a right to begin and where we will not be ham- 
pered by any civil-servicerules? Why, sir, I am told that there is 
a prominent Republican in one of the Departments who has been 
anxious to ga—who has been begging to be permitted to leave 
but who has been retained in his position against his will! The 
reason for this must be thata Democrat can not be found who is 
capable of fiilling it. 

The Departments are full of Republicans, inside and outside 
of the classified service, and if those of us who believe in the 
doctrine that ‘‘ to the victors belong the spoils ” would quit the 
tactics they are pursuing in this House and insist that there 
should be at least an equal division of the places in the Depart- 
ments between the Republicans and the Democrats, and that the 
States should be fairly represented, and the heads of the several 
Departments would recognize the truth that themen who placed 
them in office should have at least equal consideration with those 
who tried to keep them out, the Democratic voters of the coun- 
try would get places under a Democratic Administration. [Ap- 


lause. ] 
I think that if the civil-service law is to remain in force it 


with reference to the population of the States as made by the | ought to be amended so as to admit of an equitable partition of 


Civil Service Commission, and as made by our Democratic heads 
of Departments, we find that, leaving out the District of Colum- 
bia, there is a difference of only twenty-seven in the whole three 
or four thousand employés under the civil service, while there 
are many thousands under the patronage system. This ought 
not to be the case. 
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the places to be filled under it, not only upon the basis of popu- 
lation, but also upon the basis of politics. A great clamor 

arisen against the law because it is alleged that the large major- 
ity of the employés protected by it belong to one or the other of 
the two great political parties. This objection could not be 
urged if the law provided thatthe two parties, or the three 
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parties, including our Populistic brethren, should have fair and 
equitable representation in the governmental offices: There 
would be no temptation’ then for any violation or evasion of the 
law for partisan advantage by any eres official, and much of 
the prejudice against pele. pots would d pear. J 

hether, however, gentlemen favor the amendment or the 
repeal of the law or not, I fail to see why they should propose 
or vote for this amendment. 

It merely strikes out the appropriation for the support of 
the Com ion itself during the next fiscal year. It does 
not legally destroy the Commission. It does not repeal the 
civil-service law. It does not abolish any office embraced in 
that law. A reduction or even a denial of salary can not deprive 
aman of his right to an office to which he has been lawfully ap- 

inted. You may take away his salary, but you can not there- 
by prevent him from performing his duties without compensa- 

n. 

Besides, even if tho contrary were the effect of the adoption 
of the motion to strike out the appropriation, it would only be 
applicable to the officials provided for in the paragraph, about 
sighsecs in all. It would not remove a single one of the thou- 
sands of employés who are e ee by the civil-ser vice law in 
every Department of the Government. The law, as to them at 
least, would still be in force. They would continue to hold their 
places. The true, manly, proper course to pursue, if the law 
ought to be repealed, is to re it. Butwhile itis in the stat- 
ute book our duty is to provide the necessary appropriations to 
enforce and carry out its provisions. This is what the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations conceived to be its duty to doin preparing 
this bill, and they should be sustained. 

If the law is obnoxious let us repeal it. But we should not 
adopt this amendment, or motion to strike out the appropriat- 

h, blindly deceiving ourselves under the belief 
that we are re the law; for that would not be its effect. 
It would still remain in force and in full operation. If gentle- 
men believe that they can repeal the law by depriving the Com- 
1 and their office clerks of their salaries they are 

taken. 

All of the clerks and employés in every branch of the public 
service appointed under the provisionsof the law would still re- 
main in placeas the law would still be operative. Indeed, if the 
Committee of the Whole were to refuse to appropriate one dol- 
lar for the payment of the salaries of all of these employés, the 


-law would yet bein full force. The amendment, therefore, fails 


to accomplish the object of its mover and suporters, and ought 
not to prevaid. Let us either amend the actor repeal it. While 
it appears among statutes it is our duty to observe it and to pro- 
vide the necessary appropriations to carry out its Father gree 

I append an extract from tenth report of the United States 
Civil Service Commission: 


Contrast of apportionment of under civil-service act with those 
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certain 
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Positions like those of printer's assistants, where the small, 
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would be im to bring o here remote States to fill such po- 
sitions. Again, there are many technical places, notably in the 
partment of ture and in the 


0 where there may be 

only one or two men in the United States fitted to fulfill the duties required. 

In cases of this the Commission certifies from the eligible registers 

in disregard of the rtionment, and it is almost wholly in cases of this 
kind thatthe excess of appointments from the District of Columbia 
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appointmenis, but is entitled to 64. 
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only entitled to.92. For the reasons 


mot obtain it has 
is certain 


tever, necessary and 
into account patronage appointments it is entitled to only 29. and 
Bas had 2,244. so that though it has had 89 more than its share, made ac- 
o to a strict numerical apportionment under the civil-service law, it 
has had 2,215 more than it was entitied to of the appointments made under 
the old system. The other States, as will be seen by an examination of the 
table, stand substantially on an equality with those mentioned. 
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Mr. GORMAN. Mr. Chairman, the civil-service law, if 
strictly and impartially executed, mightnot operate perhaps very 
injuriously to either party. But the trouble that we meet with 
is the fact that human beings are executing the law and they 
yield to their own feelings when they come to distribute the 
offices. If, as my distinguished friend from Maine [Mr. DING- 
ees said, 1 * T to stay, I Eeva to say that 

come more r more justand e ; - 
ecution than it is 5 : Pea 

The gentleman from Tilinois [Mr. HOPKINS] has made the 
most severe criticism against the Civil Service Commission that 
Bas been made by any man on this floor either for or against it. 
He made the statement that the Civil Service Commissioners 
went to President Harrison and asked him to delay the appli- 


y friend that if ‘‘classif ang Oh service” means to 
dismiss the Democrats and retain the Republicans, he has ac- 
cused the Civil Service Commission of more political influen 
than any man has yet dared to charge them with. : 

I can refer the gentleman from ois to men who were dis- 
missed the service whose standing was nigh to 100. I know a 
man who was dismissed on the 18th day of May, 1889, his dis- 
missal being dated the 29th of April, and his standing was 97.8; 
cause for removal, offensive partisanship. I wonder if it was 
necessary to ‘‘ classify the service“ by dismissing clerks who 
had that standing? 

Now, as for the operation of the law so far as police in- 
ions and designations are concerned, I wish tocalltheattention 
of the committee to its operation in the ninth division of the 
Railway Mail Service, with headquarters at Cleveland. There 
are in that division 660employés. Five hundred and thirty-four 
are Republicans, 126 Democrats; making a percentage of 76.4 
Republicans and 23.6 Democrats. 

On the New York and Chicago route, which is the main route 
of the division, there are 419 postal clerks, of whom.326 are Re- 
publicans and 93 Democrats. Of those 93—and I want to call 
the attention of the committee to this matter, that gentlemen 
may seo what impartiality. is exercised—of those 93 Democratic 
clerks, 63 are night men. There are.36 clerks in charge, of 
whom 26 are Republicans and 10 Democrats. Of those 10 run- 
ning on those trains, every one is a night man. It is curious, my 
friends, that the Republicans have always the greater 
age,as well as the preference in respect to service. 

Here the hammer fel!.] 


[Mr. SWANSON withholds his remarks for revision. See 
Appendix.] 

‘Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent to continue for 
five minutes longer. 3 

Mr. DOCKERY. Is that the last speaker on the list? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the eman from Alabama is on 
= list for five minutes, and there remains but five minutes’ 
‘time. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. IL am thoroughly and most em- 
phatically in favor of laws which tee to us the best, most 
efficient, and most ‘trustworthy officials in every branch of our 
Government. 

I will vote for and support any system which secures the em- 
ployment of those who will perform their duties best and be of 
most service to the Government and to the people, but I ‘insist 
that such a result is not attained by the civil-service law as it is 
now written and as it was interpreted by the Administration 
which was superseded March 4, 1893. 

Ido not.criticise the personnel of the Commission. I think 
they are honest, able, and well-meaning gentlemen, but I insist 
that the system is contrary to our own plan of government, and 
Icontend that the law needs material modification and amend- 
ment. Since the passage of the civil-service law, in 1883, [have 
introduced bills for the purpose of amending the law so as to 
make it conform to the Constitution and to American principles 
of government. 

I would like to see a propr civil-service law, but as the hon- 
orable committee which has that subject in charge will not re- 
port any of our bills, I see nothing left but to vote to strike out 
any appropriation for a system as objectionable as the present 
one has proved itself to be. I hold that the Constitution requires 
that the Appo imania in the subordinate-service shall be made 
by. the heads of Departments, and it is an insult to men holding 
such high positions to insinuate that they will not use their best 
endeavors to make the best possible selections. 

Section 2, Article IT, of the Constitution says: 

Co: J 
epopee A Wy eties aia D Ti team, Pata heads 
of Departments. 

If there was ever any doubt.as to what was intended by those 
words, and I think there has never been any doubt expressed on 
this subject, the preceding clause of the same section explains 
to what the framers of the Constitution referred when they au- 
thorized the vesting of appointments in the heads of Depart- 
ments: 

He— 
The President— 


may require the opinion, in writing, of the 
Executive Departments upon any ‘subject Tela 
respective offices. 


It was these responsible officials in whom the Constitution 

authorized Congress to confide the important duty of aes 
id not authorize 

‘composed 


— 


to the duties of their 


inferior officers. The Constitution 
to confide this power and authority to a co 
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of three gentlemen called a ciyil service commission, and I do 
not hesitate to state that a law which confides appointments to 
these gentlemen contravenes the letter, the spirit, and any fair 
or judicial interpretation of the Constitution. 

I hold in my hand bill H. R. 197, one of the first bills which I 
introduced in this Congress. j 

By this bill I sought to correct some of the evils of the present 
law without in any way impairing its beneficial features. 

Under the law as it now stands Cabinet officers are deprived 
of any voice in the selection of officials for whose conduct they 
are responsible. Under the law as now administered, when a 
member of the President's Cabinet applies for a clerk, he does 
not know until after the Supe anen, is made whether the man 
is black or white, nor does he know anything about the ek pipet, 
except that he has passed an examination and answered acer- 
tain number of questions. He may be honest, trustworthy, en- 
ergetic, and efficient, or he may be wanting in all these impor- 
tant qualifications. aes 

By my bill some power and authority is given the heads of De- 
partments. à 

It provides for examinations the same as they are conducted 
today, butit provides also that a Cabinet officer may demand 
that the whole list of eligibles be placed before him; that he 
have some opportunity to judge for himself as to the fitness of 
the candidates, and to select from the list of eligible men the 
best ones to perform the duties in the Departmentfor which he 
is responsible. What objection, may I ask the committee, is 
there to that? I can imagine none. 

Parágraph 8 of my bill is as follows: 


That whenever any officer having the power of appointment or employ- 
ment shall so request, there shall be presented to him by the Commissioner 
or the proper e board the names of all ms from the State or 
Territory which is entitled to the ap tment under the provisions of this 
act who have been examined and found 8 for the public service 
and pronounced eligible for appointment. The Commission shall also, at 
the request of the officer having the power of appointment or employment, 
exhibit to him the original papers of examination of any of the persons pre- 
sented, and the officer having porer of appointment or employment s 
have power to select any one of the persons presented to y the Com- 
mission or the proper examining board. 


Paragraph 9 of the bill which I introduced provides that— 


If the officer having the power of appointment or employment shall not 
find a suitable person for the work required from the State or Territory en- 


titled to the appointment, the Commission shall in like manner, at his re- 


guest, present to him the namesof the persons who have been examined and 

‘ound qualified for public service, and pronounced eligible for 9 
from the State or Territory which would next be entitled to the appoint- 
ment; and the Commission shall in like manner also exhibit the original 
examination papers of such of the persons whose names are presented as 
the officer having the power of appointment may request; and the officer 
having the power of appointment or employment shall have power to select 
any one of the persons thus presented to him by the Commission or the 
proper examining board. 

Paragraph 11 of the bill which I introduced provides: 

That if any officer having the power of appointment or er Pil Mp shall, 
for any reason, desire to appoint or employ any person who has been ex- 
amined and found qualified for public service and found eligible for ap- 
pointment who is from a State or Territory which is not then entitled to an 
appointment, he may state in writing his reasons for wishing to appoint or 
soror said parson, which paper shall be filed with the Commission, and 
the officer haying power to do so may thereupon appoint or employ said 


person. 

This bill was printed, and on September 6, 1893, it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service Reform, and there it 
sleeps the sleep of death; and I beg to ask the honorable chair- 
man of that committee what there is in the bill to which he or 
any advocate of civil-service reform and good government could 
raise the slightest objection. One gentleman, for whom I haye 

eat respect, gives as one reason favorable to civil service that 
88 ongressmen trouble and annoyance. This is an argu- 
ment which is not worthy of our consideration. 

If I have a chance to obtain employment for a constituent I 
am more than willing. Iam anxious to exert myself to any ex- 
tent to accomplish such a purpose. Itis no trouble to me to 
work both night and day to get official positions for worthy men 
who have honored me as their representative. The only annoy- 
ance or trouble or sorrow I experience is my failure to obtain 
positions for the worthy and efficient gentlemen in whose in- 
terest I have pleaded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
One minute remains for debate. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Under the general permission 
I will print the entire bill to which I have alluded. 

H. R. 197. 


September 6, 1893.—Referred to the Committee on Reforin in the Civil Serv- 
ice and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama introduced the following bill: 

A bill to amend an act to te and improve the civil service of the 
nited States. 

Be tt enacted by the Stnateand House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first section of the act to regulate 
and improve the civil service of the United States, approved January 16, 

be amended so as to read as follows: 

i t the President is authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and 


consent of the Senate, three persons, not more than two of whom shall be 
adherents of the same party, as Civil Service Commissioners, and said three 
Commissioners shall constitute the United States Civil Service Commission. 
Said Commissioners shall hold no other official place under the United 
States. The President may remove any Commissioner, and any vacancy in 
the position of Commissioner shall be so filled by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, as to conform to said conditions for 
the first selection of Commissioners. TheCommissioners shall each receive 
a salary of $5,000 a year, and each of said Commissioners shall be paid his 
sepa traveling expenses incurred in the discharge of his duty as a Com- 
mer.” 
Prani 2. That the second section of said act be amended so as to read as fol- 
g: 

“SEC. 2. That it shall be the duty of said Commissioners: 

“First. To aid the President, as he may request, in preparing suitable 
rules for carrying this act into effect; and when such rules shall have been 
promulgated it shall be the duty of all officers of the United States, in the 
Departments and offices to which any such rules may relate, to aid, in all 
oer ways, in carrying said rules, and any modifications thereof, into ef- 


“Second. And, among other things, said rules shall provide and declare, 
as nearly as the conditions of good administration will Warrant, as follows: 
First. For open competitive examinations for testing the fitness of ap- 
Ucants for the public service now classified or to be classified hereunder. 
uch examinations shall be practical in their character, and, so far as may 
be, shall relate to those matters which will fairly test the relative capacity 
and fitness of the persons examined to discharge the duties of the service 
into which they seek to be appointed. 

Second. That all the offices, places, and employments so arranged or to 
be arran. in classes shall be filled by selections according to e from 
among those graded highest as the result of such competitive examinations, 

“Third. Every application for an examinations con among other 
things, a statement, under oath, setting forth the applicant's actual bona 
fide residence at the time of making the application, as well as how long he 
or she has been a resident of such place. 

“Fourth. Appointments to the public service aforesaid in the Depart- 
ments at W. ngton shall be apportioned among the several States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia upon the basis of population as as- 
certained at the last prec census; and to attain that end all appoint- 
ments to the papuo service in the Departments at Washington shall be from 
the State or Territory which has the fewest number of persons employed in 
the public service in the De ents at Washington in proportion to its 
8 upon the basis of population as ascertained at the last preced- 

ng census. That when a eT have been made of persons from said 
State or Territory which has the least number of ns in the public serv- 
ice in the Departments at Washington, as aforesaid, to such an extent as to 
bring up the proportion of appointments so that they shall equal the num- 
ber inthe State or Territory having the next fewest persons employed in the 
paoue service in the Departments at Was 11 shall then 
made alternately from those two States, until the number of persons em- 
ployed in the pubic service in the Departments at Wash from those 
two States upon the basis of population as ascertained at the last preceding 
census becomes gual to the number employed in the public service in the 
Departments at Washington from the State or States having thenext fewest 
number of persons — — ed in the public service in the partments at 
Washington, upon the of population as ascertained at the last preced- 

census. 

“Fifth. That the same principle shall be observed and adhered to in mak- 
ing appointments to wio punlo service in the De; ents at Was) 
until all the States and Territories have employed in the public service in 
the Departments at Was n, as nearly as may be, an equal number of 
persons in proporson to their population upon the basis of population as 
ascertained at the last preceding census. 

„Sixth. That the District of Columbia shall, for the purposes of this act, 
havo all the rights regarding appointments of its citizens as a State or Ter- 
ritory, and for the purpose of this act shall be regarded in the same light as 
a State or Territory, and shall be entitled to have as of its citizens 
employed in the public service in the Departments at Washington in pro- 
yoo to its population, upon the basis of population as ascertained at the 

ast preceding census, as are empluyed from any State or Territory. 

Seventh. at when the persons employed in the public service in the 
Departments at Was ton shall have me equally distributed in GAA 
portion to their population, upon the basis of population as ascertained at 
the last a census, among the States and Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, then from after that time this equal distribution 
shall be as nearly as possible maintained. by making appointments to fll 
8 so as to a3 nearly as possible maintain this equal distribution as 
aforesaid. 

“Eighth. That whenever any officer haying the power of appointment or 
ee eee shall so request, there shall be presented to him by the Com- 
missioner or the proper examining board the names of all persons from the 
State or Territory which is entitled to the gray under the pro- 
visions of this act who have been examined and found Shy for the pub- 
lic service and pronounced eligible for appointment. e Commission shall 
also, at the See Gps of the officer haying the power of appointment or em- 
ployment, exhibit to him the original papers of examination of any of the 
persons presented, and the officer having power of appointment or émploy- 
ment shall have power to select any one of the ee presented to him by 
the Commission or the proper examining board. 

“Ninth. If the offcer having the power of appointment or employment 
shall not find a suitable person for the work uired from the State or 
‘Territory entitled to the appointment, the Commission shall in like man- 
ner, at h zeae present to him the names of the persons who have been 
examined and found qualified for 8 service and pronounced eligible 
for appointment from the State or Territory which would next be entitled 
to the appointment; and the Commission shall in like manner also exhibit 
the original examination papers of such of the persons whose names are pre- 
sented as the officer having the power of appointment may request; and the 
officer having power of appointment oremploymentshall have power tose- 
lect any one of the 5 thus presented to him by the Commissioner or the 
proper examining board. 

“Tenth. If the officer having the power of appointment or employment 
shall not find a suitable person for the work required from the second State 
or Territory, the Co on shall in like manner, at hisrequest, present to 
him the names of the persons who have been examined and found qualified 
for public service and pronounced eligible for appointment from the State 
or Territory which would be next or third in order, entitled to the appoint- 
ment; and the Commission shall in like manner also exhibit the original 
examination papers of such of the persons whose-names are presented as 
the officer having the power of appointment or employment may 8 9 
and the officer having the power of appointment or employment shall have 
ee to peaa any one ee paarsen thus presented to him by the Com- 
mission or the re ; 

“Eleventh. "Provided, Thatif any officer having the power of appointment 
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or emplo; t shall, for any reason, desire to appoint or employ = per- 
gon who has been examined and found qualified for publioseryice and found 
eligible for appointment whois from a State or Territory which is not then 
entitled to an appointment, he may state in writing his reasons for wishing 
to appoint or employ said person, which paper shall be filed with the Com- 
mission, and the officer having power to do so may thereupon appoint or 
eniploy said person, 

“Twelfth. Provided further, That it shall be lawful for any officer having 
the power of appointment or employment to send any person before the 
Commission for examination, and said person shall be examined with all 
reasonable dispatch; and if said person is found qualified for public service 
and is pronounced eligible for appointmen, a report to that effect will be 
made to the officer who sent the said pason before said commission, and said 
report will be accompanied by the original papers of the examination; and it 
shall be lawful for the officer having the power of appointment or employ- 
ment to appoint or employ said person in the public service. 

‘Thirteenth. Provided, That no person shall be employed in the service of 
the United States in excess of the number of persons authorized PY. law, nor 
in excess of the number necessary to perform the duties of the publicservice. 

“Fourteenth. Provided, That the true meaning and intent of this amend- 
ment to the act to regulate and improve the civil service of the United States 
is to enable heads of Departments and other officers having the power of ap- 
pointment and employment to have more F to se- 
cure to the Government the services of those best ed for the public 

service, and to enable them to secure for any character of employ- 

ment persons who are best adapted to and best qualified for such special 
character of employment, and at the same time, as far as practicable and 
not inconsistent with the above-recited onpa to provide measures to carry 
out that poruon of the provisions of section 2 of the act of June 16, 1883, as 
require that appointments to the publicservice in the Departments at Wash- 
ington shall be apportioned among the several States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia upon the basis of population, as ascertained at the 
1 census. 

a mth. That there shall be a period of probation before any absolute 
appointment or employment aforesaid. 

“Sixteenth. That no person in the public service is for that reason under 
any obligations to contribute to any political fund or to render any political 
ed and that he will not be removed or otherwise prejudiced for refus- 

g to do so, 

“Seventeenth. That no person in said service has any right to use his of- 
1 785 authority or influence to coerce the political action of any person or 


Y 
“Eighteenth. There shall be noncompetitive examinations in all proper 
cases before the Commission, when competent persons do not compete, after 
notice has been given of the existence of the vacancy, under such rules as 
may te prescribed by the Commissioners as to the manner of giving notice. 
Nineteenth. That notice shall be given in writing by the appointing 
power to said Commission of the 8 selected for appointment or em- 
POTN from among those who have been examined, of the place of resi- 
ence of such persons, of the rejection of any such persons after probation, 
of transfers, tions, and removals, and of the date thereof, and a rec- 
ord of the same shall be kept by said Commission. 
“And any necessary exceptions from said nineteen fundamental provi- 
sions of the rules shall be set forth in connection with such rules,and the 
Bye aera Ne shall be stated in the annual reports of the Commission. 


those in bg Hy service, in respect to the execution of this act. 
“Fifth. d Co 


for transmission to Congress, sho 
Jations and the exceptions thereto in force, the tical effects thereof, and 
any suggestions it may approve for the more effectual accomplishment of 
the p of this act.“ 

SEC. 3. That the third section of said act be amended so as to read as fol- 


lows; 
“SEO, 3. That sald Commissiof is authorized toemploy a chief examiner, 
span Lot whose duty it shall be, under its direction, to act with the exam- 


and to secure accuracy, uniformi 
which shall be at all times open to him. The chief examiner shall be enti- 
tied to receive a salary at the rate of 83,600 a year, and he shall be paid his 
necessary ae expenses incurred in the discharge of his duty. The 
Commission shall have a secretary, to be appointed by the President, who 
shall receive a salary of $2,000 per annum. It may, when 5 employ 
a stenogropher and a messenger, who shall be paid, when be eh the 
former at the rate of $1,600 a year, and the latter at the rate of a year. 
The Commission shall, at Washington, and at one or more placesin each 
State and Territory where examinations are to take place, designate and 
select a suitable number of persons, not less than three, in the official sery- 
ice of the United States, residing in said State or Territory, after consult- 
ing the head of the Department or office in which such persons serve, to be 
members of boards of examiners, and may at any time substitute any other 
m in said service living in such State or Territory in the pisos of any- 
one so selected. Such boards of examinersshall be so located as to make 
it reasonably convenient and inexpensive for applicants to attend before 
them; and where there are ‘sons to be examined in any State or Territory 
examinations shall be held therein at least twice in each year. It shall be 
the duty of the collector, tmaster, and other officers of the United States, 
at any place outside of the District of Columbia where examinations are 
direc by the President or by said board to be held, to allow the reason- 
able use of the Pattie buildings for holding such examinations, and in all 
proper ways to facilitate the same.“ 
a SEO. 4. That the fourth section of said act be amended so as to read as fol- 
ows: . 

„S. 4. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to cause 
suitable and convenient rooms and accommodations to be assigned or pro- 
vided, and to be furnished, heated, and lighted, at the city of Washington, 
for carrying on the work of said Commission and said examinations, said 
rooms to be as near as practicable upon or near the main street which con- 
nects the Postmaster-General’s and Interior Departments on the one side 
with the Departments of State, War, Navy, Justice, and Treasury on the 
other, so as to enable the heads of those Departments to have convenient 
access to the records of all examinations of persons who are examined for 
clerkships in the Departments at Washington and have been found quali- 
fied and pronounced eligible for 8 The Secretary of the Interior 
shall also cause the necessary stationery and other articles to be supplied 
and the necessary printing to be done for said Commission.” 


Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just one word. 
The gentleman from Illinois |Mr. HOPKINS] denied a statement 
I made in regard to the First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
claiming that I did not know what I was talking about, and at- . 
tributing the wrong that was done these railway postal clerks 
to the present Second Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr. Bell. 
He was then the Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service 
undera Republican Administration, and he is now the Republican 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General under this Administra- 
tion. He was then executing the orders of the First Assistant 
Ponimastor General; Mr. Clarkson, just as I alleged the fact to 


Now, in regard to what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] 
said, that we ought to go to work in these Departments and get 
places for our friends, instead of attacking the civil service sys- 
tem, I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that the report 
of the Civil Service Commission shows that there are only some 
2,000 places in the Departments here that are not subject to the 
civil service rules, and that those places have been filled. I 
want to 1 that there are 45,000 places mentioned 
as in the classified civil service that our constituents want, and 
there are only 2,976 that are not in the classified civil service. 
I hope this 1 will be stricken out, and it will be. 

Mr. CRAIN. I want to say that I took my statement from the 

rt of the Civil Service Commission. 
7 The í HAIRMAN. By order of the House, debate is ex- 
austed. 


Mr. DOCKERY. A number of gentlemen have expressed a 
desire that the vote on these various propositions be taken to- 
morrow. - 

Several MEMBERS. Let us vote now. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I was about to ask unanimous consent that 
the vote be taken on reassembling to-morrow. 

Mr. ENLOE. Letushaveitnow. [Cries of Vote!“ Vote!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made to the request. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 

ennessee Ate ENLOE], which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after line 7, on page 20, down to and including line 17. 

Mr. ALDERSON. I wish to offer a substitute for that amend- 
ment. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from West Virginia Mr. ALDERSON]. 

Mr. ALDERSON. My substitute is to strike out all fromand 
including line 8 down to and including line 17, on page 20, and 
insert what I ask the Clerk to read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the act approv: 16,1 tl 
prove the civil ck obey the United Gentes and ail — — 2 88 
thereof or relating to the same subject-matter are hereby repealed. 

That each member of the Cabinet may at his discretion provide for the ex- 
amination of persons to be appointed to tions in the bureaus and De- 
partment under his control or supervision, and he may provide suitable 
rules and regulations to govern such examinations and appointments, 

Mr. Coons and Mr. DINGLEY made the point of order against 
the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. ALDERSON] is a motion to strike out and insert. 
The Chair thinks where a motion is made simply to strike outa 
paragraph, and another motion is made to strike out that para- 
graph and insert additional words, that the motion to strike out 
should be first voted upon, for the reason that under our rule 
there is aspecial provision that if the motion to strike out isneg- 
atived or voted down, it does not preclude the motion to strike 
out and insert other words that are in order. Therefore, the 
Chair thinks that the motion to strike out ought first to be voted 


upon. 
Ae, DOCKERY. Let us have a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. . After that a motion to strike out and in- 
sert will be in order, if they are proper motions. The question 
is on the motion to strike out. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 96, noes 61. 

Mr. COOMBS. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes 
the point of noquorum. The Chair will appoint as tellers the 
gentleman from Missouri, Mr. DocKERY, and the gentleman 
from Tennessee, Mr. ENLOE. ` 

The committee again divided, and tellers reported—ayes 109, 
noes 71. [Loud pee on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DOCKERY. I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I give notice that [shall demand the yeas 
and nays when this amendment is reported to the House. 

Mr. DOCKERY. If the gentleman from Maine desires to 
offer a substitute I will withdraw the motion for the present. 


/ 


same re 
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Mr. BOUTELLE. I ho 
vociferous applause over 
from the Democratic side. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the motion of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

Mr, DOCKERY. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee, having had under consideration 
the bll H. R. 7097, had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I move that the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Pending that the Chair will submit the 
following personal requests. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted: 
To Mr. BRYAN, for to-morrow, on account of important busi- 


great victory for reform all came 


ness. 
To Mr. Somers, indefinitely, on account of sickness in family. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the foHowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 73) supplementary to the act of Congress ap- 

Jan 28, 1819, entitled An act defi the manner 

which certain land scrip may be assigned and ted or ap- 

pied by actual settlers, and providing for the issue of patents 
the name of the locator or legal representatives; ”’ 

A bill (H. R. 3318) granting a pension to Mrs. Fannie M. Nor- 


man; an 
A bill (H. R. 6977} to amend an act approved August 19, 1890, 
; entog ‘An act to adopt regulations for preventing collisions 
at sea: 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following ti- 
tles; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 61) for the relief of Pearson C. Montgomery, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; and 

A bill (S. 1467) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to provide 
for the sale of the remainder of the reservation of the confeder- 
ated Otoe and Missouria Indians in the States of Nebraska and 
Kansas, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1881. 

The motion to adjourn was then agreed to. 

And accordingly tat 5 o'clock and 4 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned, 


REPORTS ‘OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 20f Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. HUTCHESON, from the Committee on Claims: A 
— Sa 5368) for the relief of H. W. McConnell. (Report 

0. 927. 

By Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs: A bill (H. R. 2130) for the relief of Abraham 
O. Waucop. (Report No. 937.) 

By Mr. COOP of Wisconsin, from the Committee on 

s: A bill (H, R. 3512) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of James C. Booth. (Report No. 940.) 

By Mr. RICHARDS, from the same committee: A bill (H. R. 
3970) to pay Minnie Lyles, widow of Alfred Lyles, a sum of 
money due for service of said Alfred Lyles. (Report No. 943.) 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were adversely re- 
ported and laid on the table, as follows: 

By Mr. HUTCHESON, from the Commitiee on Claims: A bill 
(H. R. 4249) for the relief of the supervisors of the Tenth Cen- 
sus 


* 5 No. 928.) ; 
Also, a (H. R. 5369) for the relief of D. M. Winn. (Report 
No. 928.) 
(Report 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6459) for the relief of John Riley. 


No. 930.) 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
tles were introduced, and severally referred asfollows: 
By Mr. STORER: A bill (H. R. 7170) providing for a survey 


the RECORD will note that this | of a route for a ship canal to connect the waters of Lake Erie 


and the Ohio River—to the Committee on Railways and Canals, 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 7171) to amend section 
2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. PAYNE: A bill (H. R. 7172) to amend section 1225 of 
the Revised Statutes concerning details of officers of the Arm 
3 Navy to educational institutions - to the Committee on Mil- 

tary Affairs. 

By Mr. BELLof Colorado: A bill (H. R. 7173) to provide for the 
reduction of the limits of the Battlement Mesa Forest Reserve, 
a oe State of Colorado—to the Committee on the Public 

nds. 

By Mr. STRAUS: A bill (H. R. T174) to amend section 2958 of 
the Revised Statutes—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRYAN: A bill (H. R. T175) to restore widows of 
soldiers or sailors to the right of pension—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUNN: A bill to fix the 31st day of May for the con- 
sideration of bills on the Private Calendar repo by the Com- 
mittee on Claims—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A resolution to fix the time 
ana marine rof considering the bill H. R. 353—to the Commit- 

on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. — te 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: A bill (H. R. 7176) for the relief of the 
estate of Charles Baker, deceased, late of Warren County, 
Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7177) for the relief 
of Barzilla C. Hudson—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R.7178) for the relief of Jonathan son— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7179) for the relief of John A. Goddard—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky: A bill 5 R. 7180) for the relief 

ancy Gates to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HUNTER: A bill (H. R. 7181) granting a pension to 
Rachel Patton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’NEILL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7182) for the relief 

of A. S. Tayon—to the Committee on War Claims. arcs 
re 0 


of 


By Mr. OUTHWAITE: A bill (H. R. 7183) for the 
Joseph M. Case—to the Committee on Military Affairs 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: Petition of Veterinary Sanitary 
Board and State Board Stock Inspection of Colorado relative to 
British quarantine regulations—to the Committee on Agricul- 
tur 


CA 

By Mr. CARUTH: Papers to accompany House bill 4300, for 
the relief of John Veeley—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Texas: Memorial of the Texas and Lou- 
isiana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, asking for recipro- 
cal commercial treaties with Spain, Mexico, and other nations 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. - 

By Mr. DE FOREST; Eleven petitions of sundry citizens of 
Connecticut, for Government control of telegraphs—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky: Proof to accompany claim of 
Nancy Gates—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: Brief to accompany claim of Mack 
Miller, for supplies taken by United States Army in 1864—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, brief to accompany claim of George T. Reeves, of De- 
kalb County, Ga., for army supplies taken in 1864—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, brief to accompany claim of John J, Hart, for army sup- 
plies taken in 1864—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, brief to accompany claim of estate of Ambrose Chewn- 
ing, for supplies taken in 1864—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


By Mr. LOUD: ‘Memorial of San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, against the e of House proposing to transfer 
the Coast and 8 to the Interior Department to 
the Committee on eee 

By Mr. MERCER: Pe 3 against inorease of tax 
on proof spirits to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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SENATE. 


WEDNESDAY, May 23, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rev. Epwarp B. Bacpy, Chaplain of the House of 
5 s : 
: he Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
ai 
Bent, 


, When, on motion of Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous con- 
e further reading was dispensed with. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. BATE presented a petitionof the Cotton Exchange of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., praying that an appropriation bemade for a national 
exhibit at the Cotton States and International Exhibition to be 
held at Atlanta, Ga., in the fall of 1895; which was referred to the 


Committee on Appropriations. i fi 
Mr. PEFFER. I have just received a petition which I wish to 
present to the Senate. It is from C. B. Carr and a t man 


other citizens of the city of aa pects Ohio. There aro seve 
little 8 of preamble and one ph of petition. I 
think, probably, I can state its object better by simply repeating 
the words of the petition. 
etitioners, citizens and 
y that you will at er 


We, your 
— 2 — for the 
fed city 


the laws now on the statute books 


8 of the United States, pray your 
these eh the incor- 


FFF 
proper official of the city of Youngstown, and the remaining 1 


retained by the Secre f the to defray the cost of engraving said 
notes; — 4 3 be required 40 retire —— bonds in — 2 money at 
the rate of 5 per centum be annum. 
I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Finance. 
to 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present a petition signed by I. F. Garner and 
numerous other leading representative citizens of Missouri, policy 
holders of life insurance companies in Jasper County, Mo., pray- 
ing that in the passage of any law taxing incomes the funds o mu- 
tual life insurance companies be exempted. I move that the peti- 
tion lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. MILLS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Bexar 
County, Tex., praying that in the p: of any law providing for 
the taxation of incomes the funds of mutual life insurance compa- 
nies and associations be exempted from taxation; which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. s 

Mr. SQUIRE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Everett and 
Snohomish Counties, in the State of Washington, praying for the 
reénactment and its application to the present calendar year of the 
act of Congress approved November 3, 1893, entitled “An act to 
amend section numbered 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating to mining claims; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

Mr. HOAR presented the petition of Rev. Charles F. Clark, pres- 
ident of the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting, and 22 other clergymen 
of Boston, Mass., praying forthe enactment of legislation to sup- 
press the lottery traflic; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


* BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HARRIS. At the request of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia I introduce a bill, which, with the accompanying letter 
from the Commissioners, I ask be referred to the Committee on the 

- District of Columbia. 

The bill (S. 2046) to provide an immediate revision and equaliza- 
tion of -estate values in the District of Columbia; also to pro- 
vide an assessment of real estate in said District in the ear 1896 
and every third year thereafter, was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. HARRIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2047) to regulate 
the telephone service in the District of Columbia; which was read 
rset 55 its title, and referred to the Committee on the District of 

olumbia. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 2048) to anthorize the 
appointment of James William Abert to the retired list of the 
Army}; which was read twice by its title, and, with the, accompany- 
ing paper, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLs. 


Mr. SQUIRE submitted four amendmentsintended to be proposed 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which were 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. QUAY submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the sundry civil appropriation bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Bufldings and Grounds, and ordered to 

printed. 


POLICY REGARDING HAWAN. 


Mr. KYLE submitted the following resolution, which was read: 


Resolved, That it be the sense of the Senate that the Government of the United 
States sha 


— that it shall pursue its own line of polity, 
and that intervention in the po affairs of these islands by other govern-_ 
— — an act unfriendly to the Government of the United 
Mr. KYLE. Lask that the resolution may go over until to-morrow, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T, O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6610) to authorize 
the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at some point 
within 1 mile below and 1 mile above the present limits of the city 
of Jefferson, Mo. ; 

The message also announeed that the House had the bill 
(S. 1467) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the sale 
of the remainder of the reservation of the Confederated Otoe and 
Missouria Indians in the States of Nebraska and Kansas, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1881. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the pac ee, Near ata bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President. 

A bill Ey R. 73) su TONY. to the act of Congress approved 
January 28, 1879, en “An act Sane the manner in which 
certain land scrip may be assigned and located or oy soe by 
actual settlers, and providing for the issue of patents in the name 
of the locator or his representatives ;” 

A bill (H. R. 3318) granting a pension to Mrs. Fannie M. Norman; 


and 

A bill (H. R. 6977) to amend an act approved August 19, 1890, en- 
titled “An act to adopt regulations for preventing collisions at 
sea, 


ESTATE OF JOHN WIGHTMAN. 


Mr. VILAS. Yesterday I entered a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill (S. 886) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
John Wightman, was passed, I ask the attention of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. HUNTON]. Is there any objection to the 
Motion being agreed to and the bill restored toits place on the Cal- 
en As 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will est to the Senator 

from Wisconsin that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Quay] had charge of the bill to which he refers. 
. Mr. S. Iam so advised by the Senator from 5 
the Senator from Pennsylvania made no motion and no in 
regard to the bill. It was called up and passed by the Senator 
from Virginia, I understand. 

Mr. H N. Ibeg pardon. 

Mr. VILAS. Was it not? 

Mr. HUNTON. It was called up by the Senator from Pennsyl- 


“Str, VILAS Th 

Mr. AS. en Iam 3 exror. ; 2 

Mr. HUNTON, The bill was called up by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. I had nothing to do with its passage. I reported the 
bill from the Committee on Post-Offices Post-Roads, and would 
have advocated its passage if I had been present atthe time, but it 
was brought up on the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
Therefore I can not come to any agreement with the Senator from 
Wisconsin in the absence of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VILAS. I see thatI was mistaken as to the facts. Under the 
circumstances I will ask to let the motion lie over untilthe Senator 
from Pennsylvania is present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. Quay entered the Chamber. ~ 

Mr. V. The Senator from Pennsylvania is now present, I 
desire to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania whether he would pre- 
fer to have the motion entered yesterday for the reconsideration of 
Senate bill 886 voted on Dy eg Senate, or that the reconsideration 
shall take place and the bill be restored to its place on the Calendar? 

Mr. QUAY. Is it the desire of the Senator from Wisconsin to 


contest the 8 the bill? 

Mr. VILAS. en I shall have stated in a few words to the 
Senate the nature of the bill, I shall have said all I care to say on 
the subject. It will be for the Senate to pass its own judgment 
upon the question. 

Mr. QUAY. The Senator from Wisconsin is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, which reported the bill favor- 
ably. If he desires to have the vote on the final passage of the bill 
reconsidered and the bill recommitted to the committee, I certainly 
can not object. 

Mr. VILAS. I merely desire to say that I do think the bill 88 
to and, as it was passed without consideration or without 
report being read, I feel it my duty to bring the attention of the 
Senate to nature of the bill. I can state it in a few words. 
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It is simply a bill to pay some $6,000 of interest upon a claim 
arising out of a mail contract made between the Ist o July, 1859, 
and the 1st of July, 1860, or for service rendered during that year, 
when upon a ju ent of the Court of Claims a great many years 
ago the amount claimed to be due the contractor was paid by Con- 

. This is simply a bill to pay interest. The amount paid to 
Fie contractor was $4,125 by an appropriation of Congress, and 
this is merely a bill to pay interest on that amount on the ground 
that the United States was in certain dereliction by not paying the 
amount due, and that it ought to pay the interest. 

I have stated the entire matter, and with that I am willing to 
leave it to the Senate. 

Mr. HUNTON. Mr. President 5 

Mr. QUAY.. What is the parliamentary condition of the bill? 
Has the vote been taken on the motion to reconsider f 

Mr. VILAS. No, sir. 

Mr. HUNTON. if there was no motion before the Senate I would 
not desire to consume the time of the Senate, but if the Senator 
from Wisconsin means to press his motion to reconsider I desire to 
make a statement. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the pending 
motion is that of the Senator from Wisconsin to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. HUNTON. Then I desire to make a brief statement in regard 
to the matter. This claim came before the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads and was referred to myself as a subcom- 
mittee. I investigated the claim with a good deal of care and re- 
ported to the full committee the conclusions I had reached. Upon 
that report of mine the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads 
unanimously decided to report the bill favorably to the Senate. It 
is due to the Senator from Wisconsin to state that he was absent at 
the time. 

The facts in the case briefly stated are these: Mr. Wightman had 
a claim against the Government of the United States for carrying 
the mail in the State of Pennsylvania. He had a contract for car- 
rying it once a week, but the necessities of the route 9 5 and future, 
required a mail delivery three times a week, and although the Post- 
master-General had no authority to contract with Mr. Wightman to 
carry the mail three times a week, he asked Mr. Wightman to go on 
and carry it three times a week, stating he would recommend that 
he bo paid for it. 

Mr. Wightman, in obedience to the request of the Postmaster- 
General, did carry the mail three times a week, and he had to pay 
out 2 large sum of money to subcontractors in omma with the 
request of the Post-Office Department. When he had finished he 
made a demand for the amount due him according to the verbal 
nuderstanding between him and the Postmaster-General, which was 
four thousand and some hundred dollars, withinterest. The appro- 

riation to pay this amount was recommended by two or three 
9362000 and by Mr. Buchanan when he was President 
of the United States, It has been recognized by the Government in 
all of its departments having connection with the matter that this 
was a legitimate claim on the part of Wightman to the mony 
which the Postmaster-General verbally agreed to pay him, and wit 
interest from the time it was due. 

In this condition of affairs the case was referred to the Court 
of Claims to pass upon the facts and the law of the case. The 
Court of Claims reported the case just as I have stated it, but held 
that under the law governing the court they could not allow inter- 
est, and therefore only reported a judgment for the principal sum 
due Mr. Wightman. That principal sum was paid him, leaving the 
amount of interest mentioned in the bill from the time the money 
became due until the payment under the judgment of the Court 
of Claims. It is to meet that demand that the bill was reported to 
the Senate providing for payment. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from Virginia 
allow me 

Mr. HUNTON. Yes, sir; with pleasure. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I wish to state that the then Presi- 
dent of the United States, James Buchanan, in i Se the views 
of the then Postmaster-General, Holt, and referring to this partic- 
ular claim said: 


Interest should be paid contractors when due, and can not be withheld without 
national dishonor. 7 


He was then speaking of the particular claim which is now under 
consideration. ` 

Mr. HUNTON. ‘That has been the feeling of every Postmaster- 
General who has occupied the position since the claim accrued; 
ay have believed that the amount of money due Mr. Wightman 
with interest from the time it became due is his absolute right, 
and that it is disgraceful on the part of the Government not to 


pay it. 

Sir, it was particularly hard upon Mr. Wightman because, in 
— — s agreement with the Postmaster-General, he had to 
spend ge sums of money, and he was actually out of mone 
many thousands of dollars in order to carry out the verbal contract. 
Yet, although he paid the money many, many years before he got 
the principal sum due him, it is maintained by the Senator from 


eee that that money ought to be refunded to him without 
interest. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HUNTON. With pleasure. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suppose there is no case where Congress allows a 
claim to a private claimant that it is not determined the money is 
due that claimant and has been due him, but I have understood the 
rule to be that the Government does not pay interest upon such 
claims. What is there exceptional in this case to take it out of the 
rule which applies to all other cases where Congress allows claims 
and orders their payment? 

Mr. HUNTON, I will endeavor to answer the question. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should be glad, if it be exceptional, to know in 
what respect it is 5 

Mr. HUNTON. I beſieve, as a general proposition, that where a 
man or a government owes money and does not pay it the creditor 
is entitled to damages in the shape of interest for its retention. I 
know it has been the practice of the Congress of the United States 
to deny that principle so far as its action goes, and interest is not 
allowed upon claims that are paid. Whatever may be my opinion 
upon the subject, that is the general rule. But in this case, what. 
in my opinion, takes it out of the general rule is that this man had 
to expend large sums of money in order to carry out his contract 
with the Post-Office Department. Unless he gets interest he is a 
loser to that extent, and the Government ought not to allow a con- 
tractor, who came voluntarily forward and trusted to the honor of 
the Government to lose anything by that trast. 

Besides, the Congress of the United States passed the following 
joint resolution in 1784; I read from the Journals of Congress: 


That interest of 6 per cent per annum shall be allowed to all creditors of the 
United S for supplies furnished or services done from the time that payment 
became due. 


Under this joint resolution of Congress of that day, it was sol- 
emnly determined that where services were performed, supplies fur- 
nished, interest should be paid to the man who furnished the sup- 
plies or did the labor from the time payment became due therefor. 

For these reasons, sir, I ciety and the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads thought that the Government never could 
make Mr. Wightman whole for the performance of that contract, 
undertaken at the express instance of the Post-Office Department, 
without paying him interest on his money. I believe this commit- 
tee is not the only one that has made a report of this kind. In the 
last Con the Senate, according to my recollection, reported the 
bill just as I have done, excepi that I corrected the report and made 
the interest due the party about a thousand dollars less. It was 
these reasons that induced me to report the bill favorably to the 
Senate from the committee. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
sider on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ido not quite comprehend the question. What 
does the Senator ropas to lay on the table? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The motion to reconsider. 

The VICE-PRESIDE The Chair will state that the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] yesterday entered a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed. That is the pending 
question, and the Senator from Oregon moves to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table. \ 

Mr. HARRIS. Before the motion is laid upon the table or finally 
disposed of I wish to say that, so far as I have observed questions 
such as the one pending, I do not know of any instance of a private 
claim where interest has been allowed. I see nothing exeeptional 
in this case. gnize the principle where Congress decides that 


I move to lay the motion to recon- 


I reco; 
a private claimant is entitled to so much money due from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If the Senator will allow me, of 
course, as a general rule, 1 am opposed to paying interest, although 
I think a good deal of President Buchanan’s suggestion in his mes- 
sage to the effect that if a claim is due and not paid when it is due 
the Government can not refrain from paying interest without a cer- 
tain degree, at least, of national dishonor. But in response to the 
statement of the Senator from Tennessee, that Congress has never 
on private claims paid interest, I would ope oe attract his attention 
to a very able and elaborate report made from the Committee on 
Claims by a citizen of his State and a former colleague of his, now 
an associate justice of the United States. Ican not refer to the 
exact case. 5 

Mr. HARRIS. It does not matter. I am aware of that report. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. In that report he collated the cases 
on which interest had been paid on private claims, referring to them 
as exceptional cases and cases wherein Congress ought to have passed 
and did pass affirmatively. The Senator from Virginia who reported 
this bill has attempted to draw the distinction between the pend- 
ing bill and cases generally where interest has not been paid. ose 
of us on the committee who looked at this case believe it to be ex- 
ceptional, and that interest here ought to be paid. We believed that 
it would be a very great injustice and a very great hardship—and 
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for the reason stated by the Senator from Virginia—if it should not 


be paid. 

Mr. HARRIS. Wherever the Government admits that it has owed 
a citizen a given amount of money from a given date I am inclined 
to think that the rule 2 to be to pay interest in every case from 
the day the money was due up to the day when it was paid. But 
such has not been the rule, such is not the rule to-day. The cases 
where interest has been paid upon private claims are very few in 
number and very exceptional. 

Now, I do not choose to discriminate in favor of this claimant 
above and over other claimants. If the rule is to be adopted that 
the Government shall pay interest upon private claims from the 
time the money was due up to the day of payment I shall have no 
objection. It would not be unjust, but, while the general rule is 
that the Government pays no interest on such claims, the proof must 
be absolutely and overwhelmingly clear to my mind to justify me in 
yoting to pay itin any case. I shall not vote to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table. 

Mr, PASCO. I should like to say a word on the motion to recon- 
sider, 

Mr. QUAY. It seems to me that the discussion is entirely out of 
order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the discussion 
is proceeding by unanimous consent. 

r. MITCHELL of Oregon. If the Senator from Florida or any 
other Senator desires to discuss the matter further, of course I will 
withdraw the motion to lay on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table is withdrawn. The Senator from Florida will 


roceed. 
K Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, I know nothing of the merits of this 

articular case. It seems to have been an old claim justly due 
Fon the Government, which has been paid, and the demand is sim- 

ly for interest. Iam chairman of the Committee on Claims, and 
8 of this kind are brought to the doors of the committee 
constantly, and urgently, and I want the Senate to do what it does 
in this case advisedly because, if a new rule is to be laid down 
with reference to this matter, we shall have to pursue a very dif- 
ferent course from what we have pursued in the past with reference 
to the allowance of interest on ordinary claims. 

The uniform rule of the committee, so far as this class of claims is 
concerned, has been to reject all claims for interest, and this case, 
as I understand it, seems to lay down an entirely new principle. If 
the Senate is going to make a new departure in that regard, I hope 
it will be done advisedly, so that we may be able to do justice to 
claimants who make these demands of us in the future. Whether 
rightly or not, the policy of the Government in the past has been 
on ordinary claims, such as I understand this to be, to refuse to pay 
interest, and in all our reports we have followed that rule. If we 
are now to pursue a different line of policy, a at deal of 
injustice has been done to many of the claimants who have made 
that demand of the Senate, and have made the claim through our 
committee in the years I have been a member of it. 

Unless some facts are presented which make this entirely an ex- 
ception to the ordinary rule, it does not seem to me that if we fol- 
low the precedents of the past this interest should be allowed. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Oregon that the hour of half past 10 having arrived, it becomes 
the duty of the Chair to lay before the Sente the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

THE REVENUE BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue 
for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be resumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

117. Railway bars, made of iron or steel, and railway bars made in part of steel, 
T rails, and punched iron or steel flat rails, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment, in line 23, 
after the word ‘‘rails,” to strike ont ‘‘twenty” and insert “‘twenty- 
two and one-half.” ` 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Thecommittee amendment to that par- 
agraphisabandoned. I move to strike out twenty per centum ad 
valorem” and insert “‘seyen-twentieths of one cent per pound.” 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask what is the ad valorem rate as pro- 
posed by the bill itself, and what is the change? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The bill as it came from the House placed 
the rate at 20 per centum ad valorem. There was a committee 
amendment proposed to make the rate 223 per cent. That amend- 
ment has been withdrawn, and [have moved one of the amend- 
ments submitted by me on behalf of the members of the Finance 
Committee, which is to make the rate sevon-twentieths of 1 cent 
per pound. 

I ask if the amendment to paragraph 116, which was offered yes- 
terday, was 52 55 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It was adopted. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator kindly state how much this rate 
will be a ton? 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It will be $7.84 a ton. The present 
law is six-tenths of a cent on railway bars, and the rate now pro- 
posed is seven-twentieths of a cent, which is a shade over one-half 
of what the present tariff is, and it would amount, as I have stated, 
to $7.84 a ton, 5 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator state for what reason a specific 
rate is substituted for an ad valorem in this case? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I know no different reason foradopting 
a specific rate in this case other than that in most others. Therate 
has to be either specific or ad valorem, and the opinion of the 
majority of those who had the matter under consideration seemed 
to be that it was better to have a specific rate in this case. 

Mr. HOAR. Who were the persons of whom the Senator speaks 
as the majority who had it under consideration—the committee? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Members of the committee. é 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator state for the information of tho Sen- 
ate what was the reason that influenced the majority of those mem- 
bers of the committee in thinking that there should be a specific 
and not an ad valorem rate in this case? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I can only speak for myself. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator, then, speak for himself? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is no difficulty in determining 
what a railroad bar is, as I understand. There is no difference in 
the various kinds of railroad bars, and it is easy to ascertain what 
they are by tale, by count, by measure, or by weight; and in such 
cases there is no necessity, so far I see, for levying an ad valorem 
tax. 


Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator answer me another question ? 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Ifthe Senator from Massachusetts will 
allow me to finish my answer before he presents another question, 
I shall get along better. : 

So far as I am concerned, I would very much prefer to have an ad 
valorem rate upon all these articles, but on a number of the arti- 
cles in the iron schedule it was the opinion of men who are more 
familiar with this matter and know much more abont it than I do 
that it was better for the administration of the law and for the col- 
lection of the revenue to have a specific tax on many of this class 
of articles, and this simply comes in line with the others which 
were made specific instead of ad valorem. 

I suppose there is no difficulty in the case of railroad iron in tell- 
ing one class of railroad bars from another, but in a number of 
other things which have gone before in this bill it was stated that it 
was almost impossible for the customs officers to determine the value 
of different classes and different articles, and that it was necessary 
to have a specific rate to prevent undervaluations and misrepresen- 
tations. ‘This is simply in line with the others. 

Mr. HOAR. The other question I desired to ask was this, whether 
it will not be open to the objection, which the Senator, I suppose, 
understands, that during the past twenty or ten or five years rail- 
road bars have constantly and very largely diminished in price, in 
value at home and abroad? If that ditaun goes on, will not 
the effect of this specific duty be to constantly raise the duty all 
the time by the natural course of events? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, If there should be any material decline 
that would undoubtedly be the case; but I imagine there can no 
be any very material decline hoped for in the price of railroad bars 
from now on in the future. 

The misfortune of the situation is that the Senator's party has 
piaco npin this article for a great many years a specific rate of 

uty, and while, so far as I am concerned, I should be glad to cor- 
rect as many as possible of tho inequalities and unfair and unjust 
things which have been done under the tariff legislation of the 
few years, it is impossible to do the whole of it; and if we can suc- 
ceed in bringing down these rates of taxation 50 per cent by this 
bill, I think we shall have done reasonably well if we are not able 
to correct all the other irregularities which have found their way 
into the system of taxation adopted by the Senator's party for the 
last twenty or thirty years. 

Mr. HOAR. As I understand the Senator from Arkansas, under 
the N party, to which he alludes, the price of railroad . 
bars—although he says there has been a large duty upon them 
—has been constantly and very rapidly going down, down, down 
all the time. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. And the price is 
land at the same time, where they have no tari 
Mr. HOAR. Everybody understands that. 

Now, the Senator says that under this proposed Democratie tariff 
he has no hope that these things will continne to go down in the 
future. I ask the Senator whether, in his judgment, under this 
cific duty he is putting on instead of an ad valorem duty, returning 
in that respect to the Republican theory, he did not suppose that, 
if railroad bars continue to go down in price both at home and 
abroad, as they have constantly under Republican policy, it would 
be a constantly increasing rate of duty. He admits, of course, that 
must be true, but he says that there isno hope that under Demo- 
cratic policy these things are to diminish in price any longer. 

Mr, JONES of Arkansas. The Republican tariff has nothing what- 
ever to do with the decline in the prices of railroad bars, and the 
tariff imposed by this bill will not keep them up or send them 


going down in Eng- 


- tion of tariff does have an effect 


* 
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‘own, as the Republican tariff has had nothing to do with the mat- 


ter. 

Mr. HOAR. That is a question of opinion. We did predict 
that they would go down under our policy, and that if we could 
havo the American market kept for the American manufacturer, it 
would keep out this F e underbidding by foreign labor, and 
that the competition here would develop our iron and steel manu- 
factures. It has made us the first iron and steel manufacturing 
conntry in the world now, and under it the prices would be con- 
stantl down. That has happened; just what we predicted 
has kes place, and it has been one of the marvels of American 
achievement. We have brought the prices down. 

The Senator says our tariff was wi our duties were high, and 
it was especially wicked because we bad a specific and not an ad 
‘valorem duty. That was our great wickedness. You have been 
denouncing us here and elsewhere for our wicked specific duties. 
Now, when they come to make a tariff themselves, in this very 
important manufacture of steel rails, the Senator, who represents 
their Policy, after thinking it all over and r other way, 
says “Specific duties are not so wicked after all, are the best 

lan; we musthave them, and in what we have been g upon 
fho Republicans in that respect we are all wrong; we are the peo- 
ple who have been mistaken.” 

Then, on his attention being called to the fact that what we said 
would happen did happen most marvelously, and prices came 
down, down, down, he is asked whether, if the price continues to 

o down, this specific duty will not be putting up the ad valorem 
uty constantly in proportion to the price? “Oh, yes,” he says, 
but it is not going down any more; we have got with 
that.” So we have from the champion and representative and 
defender of Democratic policies the pregnant admission that the 


decrease in the price of iron and steel, which, under Republican 
policy, has been all the time going on, is now going to stop, and 
we shall not have any more diminuti iron sched- 


of prices in 
ule, at any rate, so far as it relates to steel rails. 

I quite with the Senator so far, and the only thing the 
Senator and I are now left to differ about is that I think the ques- 
prices in of giv- 
ing higher wages, and he thinks it does not. So we have got the 
practical admission from the Senator that the duty, or tax, as he 
calls it, 3 to have any effect apon Aae prie of iron and 
steel manufactures hereafter; that, in the s jud, t, it has 
nothing to do with it, has had no to do with i in the past, and 
is not going to have an to do with it in the future. 
there is left of the economic ies of my honorable friend from 
Arkansas and the men who agree with him over there it is rather 
difficult to conceive. I wish somebody would tell us what the Sen- 
ator has left of Democratic opinion or policy. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. 2 the subject of 3 on 1 
is a very interesting one, and, notwithstanding 0 
is much impatience at what is supposed to be the delay in getting 
along with the pending bill, I think we may spend a few moments 
upon the consideration of this item as illustrating the whole system 

rotection and its effect upan pa 

he duty on steel rails under the McKinley law was six-tenths of 
a cent per pound, if Iam not mistaken. In this bill itis proposed 
to make the duty seven-twentieths of 1 cent per pound, which is 
areduction. Six-tenths of a cent a pound amounts, I believe, to 
$13.50 a ton, and this seven-twentieths of a cent a pound amounts 
to how much? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Seven dollars and eighty-four cents. 

Mr. PLATT. It isreducing the rate, then, not quite one-half from 
the rate inthe McKinley law. In the meantime there has been a 
large fall in the price of steel rails from the enactment of the Mo- 
Kinley law to the present time. I am notable, without having the 
references at hand, to state exactly what the price was at the time 
of the passage of the McKinley law, but I think it was $25 or $26.a 
ton 


Mr. ALLISON. I have that statement in my hand, and, with the 


permission of the Senator, will read it. 


The price in 1889 was $29.25; in 1890, $31.75; in 1891, $29.92; in 
5 ; in 1893, $28.12; and in 1894, $24.a ton. 

Mr. PLATT. Those prices are quotation prices. My impression 
is that rails could have been bought, and were bought, at the time 
of the passage of the McKinley act as low as $28 a ton. They are 
offered now in market in this country and purchased in market in 
this country in instances at a shade under aten. Ihave known 
of a purchase of steel rails within the last four months at a trifle 


under $20 a ton. Probably the quotation price would exceed that. 
So the i ition of this duty of seven-twentieths of a cent per 
pound not be as great a reduction in the ad valorem rate as 


ap upon first blush. It is aps uarters of the ad 
orem rate as it was imposed by the McKi law. This is 
speaking in round numbers, and not with any pretense at absolute 


accuracy. 

But — ick out the article of steel rails, and say 
that the duty has to do with the price, and at the same 
time claim that the duty does increase the price, if rai or lower 


the price, if reduced, as to the other in the bill. What is 
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true with re; 


gard to steel rails is true with regard to every other 
item in the bill; and if the raising of a duty increases priate, then 
it should increase prices on steel rails. The raising of the duty, if 
it was raised in the McKinley act, did not increase prices, but prices 
have steadily declined since the imposition of that duty in that law. 

What has true with regard to steel rails has been true with 
regard to ig? Ae saga item upon which duties were fixed in that 
law, and the c made here that high duties increase the price to 
the consumer is absolutely disproved by the course of prices of 
steel rails, and by the admissions which have come this morning 
from the Senator from Arkansas. 

I do not see how it is possible that men who designate themselves 
as tariff reformers should any longer pretend that high duties are 
at the expense of the consumer. e truth about this duty upon 
steel rails is, that it has always been since its first imposition in 
this country higher than was necessary to equalize the conditions 
in Sa cost of mannfacturing existing in this country and in other 
countries, 

It is one of the few items in all the tariff laws which we have 
passed where the duty was unnecessarily high. If the principle of 
making duties just high enough to pecs Fe the cost of production 
between this country and foreign countries had been followed, the 
duties upon steel rails from the time they were first imposed in this 
country up to the present time have been higher than was necessary 
for that 3 y have been practi prohibitive duties. 
It was one of the few items in the McKinley law where the duty 
was practically prohibitive; and, therefore, if becomes one of the 
best examples we can possibly have for the purpose of testing this 

tion as to the effect of protective duties upon the ind of | 

e country, upon the prices, and upon the effect, so far as consum- 
ers are con of protective duties. 

law was passed, to 


I should have been glad, when the McKinley 
have had the duty reduced even more than it was reduced upon 


steel rails. The du y propaan by the committee is just as 
much a prohibitive duty on steel rails as was the duty the 
McKinley law; snd Lem glad orit; I rejoice in it. I commend the 
3 Senators upon other side in the imposition of this 


uty. 

What has been the result of a prohibitive duty as regards this 
manufacture? I do not remember when the first high aay was 
imposed n steel rails, I think it was subsequent to 1861, but at 
the time that duty was imposed we were buying all our steel rails 
from abroad. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him just 
a moment? I did not quite understand the year which the Senator 
fixed in his mind as the time of the ere ee, of the payment of 
duties on steel rails. 

Mr. PLATT. I said that I was not able from my recollection to 
state it, but I get oe it was subsequent to 1861. 

Mr. PEFFER. mills first began to put out steel rails in 


1867. 

Mr. PLATT. I had no idea of speaking upon this item and there- 
fore have made no preparation, but I was quite sure that the duty 
was imposed subsequent to 1861, subsequent to what is known as 
the Morrill tariff, and the Senator from Kansas says that we first 
negan 8 out steel rails in 1867, which shows that I must have 

een right. 

At the time the duty was imposed we were producing no steel 
rails in this country. We were purchasing them from abroad. We 
were paying, if my recollection serves me, as high as $165 a ton for 
steel rails, and paying it to the foreign makers. The protectionist 
said, “Now, if you will impose a duty u steel which will 
enable the industry to be established in this country, we shall be 
able to get the rails for the immense development of railroad build- 
ing in this land at lower prices than we are now getting them.” 
The revenue tariff man said, Oh, no; if you put a duty on steel 
rails you will have to pay more for them.” Every duty imposed in 
this country upon an article of foreign manufac which we aro 
buying from foreigners raises the price in this country. 

ow, there is the square issue between the protectionist and the 
revenue tariff man; and it was so insisted upon in r d to the 
3 of the duty upon steel rails that it became a test matter, 
and we have a right to regard it as a test matter. Tho contention 
of the antiprotectionist was that if a duty were placed on steel 
rails we should have to pay more for them, and that underlies the 
whole theory of antiprotection. We did place a duty upon steel 
rails, a duty which enabled the industry to be established in this 
country, which enabled mills to be built, which enabled capital to 
go into that enterprise, and we began to turn ont steel rails in com- 
peti tion with foreign steel-rail manufacturers at their price, which 
was from $150 to $165 a ton. 

What has been the result? With a tariff which has been prohib- 
itive from the day it was imposed until this duty which Senators 
upon the other side propose now to put upon steel rails, the price 
has s ily declined, until now instead of paying $165 a ton for 
them they can be bought for $20 a ton. Ido not know where the 
reduction is going to stop. I am by no means sure that the reduc- 
tion is not to continue. I know of no reason why the principle has 
been changed or will be changed by the imposition of a still 
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ective and prohibitive duty upon steel rails. Of course there 
must be a place where the reduction will stop. It is possible that 
tection has done its perfect work with regard to this article, and 
Mat the home competition has reduced the price to a point where 
it can be no further reduced and proper wages paid to American 
laborers. If that be true, then we can look at it as an item in 
which all we ever said with regard to the result of protective duties 
has come true. 

Mr. President, look at it for a moment. See what the home manu- 
facture has done for this country. We have nearly 180,000 miles of 
railroad constructed in the country, a railroad we, Hrs which, if it 
wero in a straight line, would reach five or six times around the 
earth, and in the construction of those railroads we are indebted to 
the protective duty upon steel rails. The farmer, the agriculturist, 
the merchant, everybody engaged in business has felt the beneficial 
effect of the reduction of the a article as the result of 
the imposition of a peer e tariff in country. 

The railroad which formerly cost fifty or si and sometimes one 
hundred thousand dollars a mile can now be built for from eight to 
fifteen thousand dollars a mile. The railroad tax, which the per- 
sons using the railroads were compelled to pay in order to enable 
the capital which had been invested in rai to reap a fair 
return, has been diminished in equal proportion. The rates of rail 
transportation of freight have been reduced from 2 and 3 cents per 
ton per mile to afi which is less than half a cent per ton per 
mile, and im some instances as low as a third of a cent per ton per 
mile. 


The tariff reformer says all this would have happened if the pro- 
tective duty had not been laid. When he says that he 33 
tradicts the universal law that competition reduces prices. n 
fact thatif it had not been 
hibitive duty 


y : mid proposi- 

tion. Itisenly unwise because it gives our friends, the enemy, the 
right to say that we are robbing the people. When we puta duty 
upon an article which is absolutely ive, then there seems to 
be some ground for the argument which they make that it is rob- 
bery. In this imstance, however, as in every other instance, for 
this is only an illustration, it has not been robbery, but it has 
pbeneficence. 

There is no difference in the application of thislaw. It extends 
to every article on the list; it extends to tin plate, to which we 
shall soon come in the consideration of the bill, and I am glad 
that, wittingly or unwittingly, here, in the duty which is proposed 
to be imposed upon steel rails, there is an admission of all that the 
protectionist has ever contended for in this connection. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I have not occupied any consider- 
able portion of the time in the discussion of the ing measure, 
and I therefore trust the Senate will pardon me if I do not confine 
* to the particular amendment that is before the body. 

t is evident that we are nearing the end. After twenty years of 
political pro of positive growth, of constant development, and 
of universal enlightenment, the Democratic pariy and the American 
2 are within sight of the promised land. Emancipation is at 

and—emancipation from partisan oppression, from the greed of 
classes, from extortion, from willful extravagance, from spoils, from 
restrictions upon individual liberty, from jingoism, from all those 
_ evils, in brief, which the Democratic party inherited as a hateful 
2 from three decades of Republican mal administration. Years 
arduous labor by unselfish and patriotic men can not count for 
nothing. Fruition is as inevitable as fate. And I repeat: It is 


nit 1 that the this 

t is not surprising tha delay in accomplishing this great 
purpose has been a source of disappointment with the people. So 
mech muro was ted from the Democratic than had ever 
been wrung from the Republican party that time could hardly be 
conceded for even that i consideration which all thought- 
fal men knew to be essential to satisfactory results. But every 
Senator in this Chamber is well aware and every candid student of 
political 1 admit that such delay as we have had, deplor- 
able though it been and is, was in fact as unavoidable as that 
which be caused by the perfunctory calling of the roll at the 
end. It was natural to desire and easy to demand prompt falfill- 
ment of the party’s pledges. But there cxisted in this instance, as 
have exited in all such cases since legislation began, conditions 
which could not be ignored. 

No political organization ever faced » more trying situation than 
that which confronted the Democratic ogy fe ae its resumption 
after thirty years of 1 millions of Ameri- 
participated in the potitical revolution of 1892 


‘le They 
ie veterans, 


brigades of independent citizens who had seryed their time in the 
Republican party, and regiments of young men actuated by edu- 
cation, reason, and patriotism. The vi achieved, these many 
diverse elements became, not demoralized, but disputatious. None 
doubted the wisdom of 533 fruits of the triumph, but all 
ee not agree upon the eds by which they should be ob- 


Dissension bred discouragement. The very liberty of thought 
and action which had on the Democratic party thro all 
these years of distrust and disaster and drawn within its folds the 
conscience and y. life of the nation cast a shadow before the 
ultimate and certain triumph of igor and good government, 
The bold were impatient to the ve rashness. The timid hesi- 
tated. Inability to make others think as they thought clouded the 
jud tof honest minds. Dissatisfaction with details befogged 
for moment that great common purpose which drew together an 
5 majority of American citizens only a few months 

efore. 


legislation had not produced its full effect. 
Business depression became so general thatthe whole country seemed 
likely to be panic-stricken. It was absolutely to subor- 
dinate all other questions to the prompt eradication of this evil. 
None of us who were here at that time will soon forget the memora- 
ble struggle which followed. Party lines were b at the very 
begining of Democratie administration, but patience and courage 
triumphed in the end, as patience and always do. 

The most captious of critics could mot refuse a grudging tribute 
to the strength and persistence that overcame obstacles which 
seemed to be insurmountable. So far the action ef the nig Bag 
power was commended, but the critical tendency had become irre- 
sistible. We were not only urged but ordered peremptorily to 
Ein. PIE is ip onl aay corse te ca TAAT epee ates 

. ident, it is not m. upon 0 
such as this. Ti fendshen 16 ORA saad Ses teak igent 
minds. Nor shall I attempt to rebuke those impatient friends, 
whose censure I know in most cases has been wholly unmerited, 
and whose zeal has so far outrun their discretion as to jeo) i 
the very purpose which they aim to achieve. It is sufficient to 
recall the fact that exactly similar cries were heard ing the 
ver debate, when, as now, they seemed in some degree warranted b; 
the unfortunate industrial conditions. But when we look 
upon that ineident in our legislative history, as we can look back now 
without prejudice, and consider all the circumstances and the dif- 
fieulties both within and without the , is it not more surpris- 
ing that the victory was won at than that the vanquished 

to yield atthe first blast of the trumpet? Was ever so 
gre ep a reversal of our financial policy accomplished in so short 
a time 

So, now, with the tariff. Legislation affecting duties is more 
complete, more fraught with danger to the industries of the coun- 
try, more certain to affect, in one way or another, the well-being of 
a vast majority of its citizens than all other kinds of tion - 
combined. The need and the duty of extreme caution would seem 
to be apparent. Certainly, if it bo true that much of the recent 
depression of business was due to the probability of changes, some 
care ought to be taken to avoid the necessity of further disturb- 
dnce in the immediate future. The importance of these facts has 
never failed of recognition in the past. Time, and plenty of it, 
has always been considered 8 essential in reforming tariffs. 
The Mills bill did not the House till midsummer. Mo- 
Kinley bill did not receive the signature of President Harrison till 
the last day of September, 

This is May, and there is now a bill before the Senate which has 
received the indorsement and will receive the votes of a Demo- 
cratic majority of this body. I am surprised that no ublican 
Senator asks, with the usual attempt at satire, Which bill?” We 
have become so aceustomed to the sta’ ip characteristic of 
the parrot during this debate that its omission is more noticeable 
than its utterance. But, Mr. President, I would not deprive our 
friends on the other side of their innocent pastime. N can 
dispute their right to betray either their eee their incon- 
sistency, or their isy. If unceasing exhibition of these qual- 
ities affords them pleasure, we surely have no cause for SE gee 
Knowing, sir, as we do, that we have a majority pl this 
measure, we can well afford, not merely to con with the 
utmost equanimity their abortive attempts to mane rear yen 
tion, but even to the mantle of charity over wil mis- 
representations of rabid partisanship. To whatever satisfaction 
they are ableto obtain from their present course are more than 


welcome. Wehave not yet become convinced that people have 
lest their power of discrimination between the acts of men who are 
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earnestly striving to do their duty and the tricks and subterfuges 

of those who are willing to sacrif ce the interests of the country to 

the demands of party prejudice. 

The people are the judges in this matter, and their decision will 
be rendered not upon the constractive, but the completed work. 
We make no attempt and have no desire to evade a responsibilit 
rightfully ours. We accept it to the full, and I believe that I spea 
for a Democratic majority of this body when I say that not one will 
hesitate to abide by the result. All that we ask is such considera- 
tion as ever has been and I trust ever will be accorded by fair- 
minded American citizens to those of their representatives whose 
incentive is patriotism and whose purpose is sincere. 

` We could not rightfully expect to obtain this consideration upon 
the assertions of our political enemies. The people are entitled to 
all the facts. For this reason and for no other shall I review briefly 
the history of the bill upon which a Democratic majority is now 
united. In doing so, I shall speak with the utmost candor and 
without reserve of any kind or fear of contradiction. 

In obedience to the obvious wish of the country, the House of 
Representatives passed a tariff bill early in the session. Compara- 
tively little time was given to the consideration of the various sched- 
ules, and many changes in the bill as reported were made in Com- 
mittee of the ole without due Yopa for theirultimate effect or 
for existing industrial conditions. The result was necessarily an 
imperfect measure, which not only failed to meet the requirements 
of the Treasury, but actually increased the deficit created by Repub- 
lican prohibitive duties, There was no expectation that this bill 
would become a law without change. From time immemorialithas 
been the custom in tariff revision for the House of Representa- 
tives to enunciate the general policy of the party in power and for 
the Senate to perfect the bill. This was done notably in 1890, when 
the Senate amendments exceeded 300 without exciting the derision 
of our friends on the other side, and the authors of the Wilson bill 
fully expected and desired that this course should be pursued in 
this instance. 

But no sooner did the Finance Committee begin its work than 
the cry for “action” was renewed with extraordinary vigor. This 
imperfect bill was upheld, not as a suitable basis for tariff revision, 
but as a Democratic principle in itself. We were informed that any 
change whatsoever would be set down as ‘betrayal of the party’s 
promises.” We were told substantially that there was no room in 
the Democratic party for honest difference of opinion regarding 
even such purely business matters as tariff schedules; that the 
unforeseen change in industrial conditions did not merit the 
slightest consideration; that every Senator who showed the least 
concern for the interests of his own State was a traitor to the Union 
and his party, that the Senate itself had ceased to be a coordinate 
branch of the Government, and that its sole duty was to ratify 
blindly the decrees of the Honse. 

It would be idle, Mr. President, to dwell upon the manifest ab- 
surdities of this outgrowth of petulance. But it can not be denied 
that the demand for prompt action seriously impaired the efficiency 
of the Finance Committee’s work, and ultimately became so strong 
that revision was hastily completed and the bill was reported to the 
Senate. I ventured the assertion in the course of the silver debate 
that nowhere was the truth of the old adage, ‘the greater haste 
the less speed,” better exemplified than in legislation. So it proved 
then, and so it was now. 

Ido not propose to discuss the merits or demerits of either the orig- 
inal Wilson bill or the measure reported first by the Finance Com- 
mittee. It is sufficient to say that there has never been a moment 
when either could command a majority of the votes in this Chamber. 
We might deplore such a condition and others might and did rail 

inst those in a measure responsible for it. But the fact remained 
at we could not pass the bill. ; 
That, sir, was the situation which we were obliged to meet, and 
we have met it by the introduction of a Democratic measure of tariff 
reform, which merits and, I believe, will receive every Democratic 
vote in this body, the indorsement of a Democratic House, the sig- 
nature of a Democratic President, and the approval of the Demo- 
cratic party. 
Our Friends on the other side seem very anxious to learn upon 
what theory this bill was constructed. Iwilltellthem. It was con- 
structed upon the Democratic theory of a tariff for revenue, with 
such incidental protection as can be given consistently to the indus- 
tries of the country. It follows strictly the course marked out by 
President Cleveland in his letter of acceptance in these words: 
Tariff reform is still our purpose. Though we oppose the theory that tariff 
laws may be passed ate A for their object the granting of discriminating and 
unfair governmental aid pera ventures, we wage no exterminating war 
against any American interests. We believe a readjustment can be accomplished 
in accordance with the principles we profess without disaster or demolition. We 
believe that the advantages of freer raw materials should be accorded to our 
manufacturers, and we contemplate a fair and careful distribution of necessary 
tariff burdens, rather than the precipitation of free trade. 

It is upon this utterance, this platform of his own making, that 

Mr. Cleveland was reelected President and the Democratic p 
was intrusted with full power. If there had been the slightest ap- 
8 in the public mind of a radical overturning of our indus- 

al affairs Mr. Cleveland would not have been elected and he 


could not now in honor attach his signature to a bill which would 
have that effect. If our Republican friends will examine the bill 
under consideration with a sincere desire to find an answer for 
their question, they will discover that its provisions conform pre- 
anpi with this declaration of Mr. Cleveland and that its passage 
will be as complete a fulfillment of the policy thus enunciated as 
the people desire or would approve under existing circumstances. 

It is not a free-trade measure, but it is a longer step in that 
direction than either the Mills bill or the tariff of 1883. It is not 
a tariff act for the sake of protection, but it does discriminate 
between raw materials and manufactured articles to the full extent 
of the difference between European and American wages. It is not 
a 3 bill, such as either the present law has proven 
to be or as the bill which passed the House was certain to be if 
enacted. Itis Democratic, because it reduces taxation to the actual 
requirements of the Government. It is 5 —— because it eliminates 
the favoritism of the present law and lessens the burdens upon 
the majority of the people. It is wise, because it makes possible 
the quick revival of business activity so sadly needed and uni- 
versally desired. Itis businesslike, because it provides suficient 
revenue to meet necessary expenditures without further issue of 
bonds. It is patriotic, because whatever of discrimination it con- 
tains is in favor of American citizens. It is prudent, because it does 
not attempt to ignore facts in bearing out a theory. 

I do not insist, Mr. President, that this is a perfect measure. I 
do not doubt that many minor flaws will be found. But, sir, I do 
say—and I do not hesitate to stake whatever reputation I may 
have for ordinary business sagacity upon the assertion—that, in 
my judgment, it is the most logical, most fair, most broad, most 
timely, and will prove to be the most . tariff legisla- 
tion enacted since the Republican party s sang nto existence. 

I shall not enter into a discussion of the relative merits of lo 
and high tariffs, for the simple reason that the people have panel 
upon that question, and our sole duty is to place their decree upon 
the statute books in such shape as best conserves the interests of 
the whole country at this time. 

To analyze in allits details the bill, which we propose to pass 
would require more time than I should feel justified in occupying 
while depen Sequys of business throughout the entire country de 
pends upon the action of this body. 

The extent of the reductions is indicated by the fact that the 
average percentage of duties age 7 by this bill is only 36.79, 
against 49,58 1 © present law, 42.38 by the Mills bill, and 35.58 
by the Wilson bill as 8 passed by thé House. To show 
precisely where these reductions are made I shall insert in the 
report of my remarks a table containing this comparison in detail: 


Present | Amended, 
law. | Senate.’ (Wilson. 


A—Chemicals, oils, and paint $1, 61 24.41 25.09 27.23 
B—Earths, earthenware, and glassware .... 51. 25 87.33 | 84.37 50.61 
ECC A N NT 58. 43 34. 26 | 35.06 | 40.28 
D—Wood.. * 32. 00 22. 82 22. 64 30 
E—8. ee 14. 55 *39.59 | 28,43 02. 43 
F—To 117. 82 105.95 | 91.58 83. 8 
G- Agricultural products ....... ae 83. 21 23,62 | 21.58 20. 
H— Spirits, wines, and bever ages 69. 58.98 | 60.69) 73. 88 
I—Cotton manufactures ......... 5 55. 40. 92 38.45 39, 
J—Flax, hemp, and jute 45 82.41 30.51 22.94 
K—Wool ..........-... 98. 41.13 | 39.78 40 
L—Silk and silk goods. 53. 45.90 | 45.13 49.71 
M Paper cues 23. 20.38 | 19.10 22. 06 
nn ceessadenshncbouns 22.12 | 26,28 24. 42 
Moc 36. 7! 42. 38 


oc 
8 
S 


* 35.89, less sugar. 
Beyond the general statement, patent to everybody who will 


make the 3 that it reduces duties from 25 to 100 per cent 
all along the line, I shall touch upon only one phase of the ques- 
tion—that of the proper relation of vast corporations or combina- 
tions of corporations known as trusts to the Governnent. 

We have heard a great deal about trusts since this debate began. 
Fifteen years ago we should have heard nothing, for the very word 
as now used was unknown at that time. Every trust in the coun- 
try to-day has been developed by the Republican policy of trade 
restriction and excessive protection. The Democratic party has 
never failed to oppose concentration of power either of government 
or of capital. It opposes it to-day and will continue to oppose it 
so long as Democratic leaders remain true to the faith of Jefferson 
and Jackson. Had the Democratic party acquired control when 
Samuel J. Tilden was elected President this problem never would 
have arisen. The trust is only one of the many legacies of the 
Republican party, of which we are the 8 recipients. The 
situation was created, not by ourselves, but by those very political 
enemies who now cry out ostensibly against but really to save their 
own offspring. 

The assertion that any trust or trusts have dictated any part of 
any schedule of this bill I pronounce unqualifiedly false. They 
have received the same attention, although not as much considera- 
tion, as individuals engaged in the business of manufacture—ne 
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more and no less. We felt the necessity of dealing all such combi- 
nations a deathblow, but we found them so hedged about by the 
bounty and other devices of Republican statesmen that it was pos- 
sible only to curtail their privileges to the farthest limit consistent 
with the rights of others intimately concerned but not responsible. 

This we have done. We haye reduced the duty on lead 50 per 
cent, on steel rails 56 per cent, and on refined sugar 75 per cent, 
more than on the product of any other trust or any other article. 

We have gone quite as far as we can go, in a word, without 
seriously impairing the Government's sources of necessary revenue. 
Much has been said in criticism of our action in imposing any duty 
Whatever on sugar. Now, what are the facts? Here, in the first 

lace, is a great State whose success and prosperity are wholly 

ependent upon this one indus The Republican party gave it 
aid in the form of bounties for the express purpose of putting a 
block in the way of tariff reform. The Democratic party and the 
American people are unalterably opposed to this form of paternal- 
ism, and its elimination was a pnay duty. 

But let me ask any fair-minded man if it would be just to the 
people of Louisiana to tako from them every shred of the advan- 
tage foisted upon them against their will by the Republican party 
for a political purpose, to deprive them in fact of their very means 
of livelihood and give them nothing in return? I could hardly 
credit the evidence of my senses when the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa, from whom the country has reason to expect better 
things, said that he should vote to make this wanton attack upon 
one of our greatest industries. I can scarcely believe now that when 
the time comes he will consider such action consistent with his 
sense of justice and right. 

Louisiana stands to-day upon the same plane with Pennsylvani 
New York, and New Jersey, one of the same Union of States an 
entitled to the same consideration. But if there were no such 
industry or even State in existence, the wonderful development of 
beet-sugar production in Nebraska and California fully warrants 
the incidental protection which will be afforded by this revenue 
duty. That, sir, is the reason why we have placed an ad valorem 
duty of 40 per cent upon all sugars, and I can not and will not 
believe that the generous-minded people of the East, Who themselves 
have profited from such measures so long and so greatly, will disap- 
prove our action, 

The refiners, whether in or out of a trust, deriveno benefit what- 
ever from this 40 per cent duty u the raw material. The sum 
total of all they receive is one-eighth of a cent per pound, equiva- 
lent to only 4 per cent ad valorem and a reduction, as I have already 
stated, of 75 per cent in the protection afforded by the present law. 
It has been urged that, even though a portion of their present 
advantage be retained for the planters, this percentage in favor of 
the refiners should be wholly 5 ated. e reason given is, not 
that there should be no increase in duties on manufactured prod- 
ucts over the duties on the raw materials, for that has become an 
established policy of the United States Government irrespective of 
party, but that those engaged inthe refining industry have effected 
a combination which makes exorbitant profits, That it has 

rofited unduly under the present Republican law there can be no 
oubt. Whether it can continue to do so under the atly re- 
duced rates of this billisa question. In any event, those who 
have given the subject most careful attention are convinced 
that this is as far as we can go at this time without endangering 
the 1 direct defiance of the general policy enun- 
ciated by Mr. Cleveland. 

Believing that to be the case I, for one—and I am confident that a 
majority of my colleagues take the same position—donot propose to 
be turned from my line of duty by criticism based partially, without 
doubt, 1 5 malice, but chie 7 Iam pleased to hope, upon igno- 
rance. Nor, if I can prevent it, shall Republican Senators succeed 
in their obvions endeavor to defeat tariff reform by singling out this 
one industry for attack and taking advantage of that which they 
falsely assume to be the credulity of the public mind. 

The samo rule applies and has guided us in placing a duty upon 
such agricultural implements, petroleum, eto., as are imported from 
countries which tax those products of our own. This is neither a 
Democratic nor a Republican policy. It is national. The Demo- 
eratic party has always recognized the general wisdom, even neces- 
sity, of discriminating against those who discriminate against us, 
and the Republicans eyen went so far as to make this principle the 
basis of their reciprocity experiments. 

The articles referred to are admitted free of duty from all coun- 
tries except those which refuse to our producers and manufacturers 

ual privileges. To ignore the manifest discrimination against us 
of the few remaining would serve only to confer a benefit upon 
other nations because of dissensions among and at the expense of 
ourselves. The first 5 of American government should be 
unity of action in dealing with other powers, and we can not main- 
tain this principle if we permit internal differences to foster exter- 
nal imposition. 

So much for the general policy which has been observed in the 
placing of customs duties. In the matter of internal revenue, I 
may say that personally I am in full accord with the sentiments so 
ably and eloquently expressed by the Senators from New York and 
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New Jersey regarding the income tax. Like them I consider that 
it served its purpose as a war tax and has no fitting place in our 
fiscal system in a time of peace. I could not, I say frankly, vote 
conscientiously or consistently with ay judgment and convictions 
to make this method of taxation a part of oursettled policy. But, 
much as I 11755 the fastening of an income tax in any form upon 
our tariff bill, I can not ignore the fact that a large majority of my 
Democratic colleagues honestly differ from myself in this matter, 
and are so confident of the soundness of their position that they are 
willing to subject it to the test of a few years, thus enabling the 
people to sce its actual workings and then pass upon it directly. 

In these circumstances, and in view of the necessity of obtaining 
additional revenue from some source if we would reduce customs 
taxation, without disavowing the frightful financial obligations 
heaped up by Republican legislation or further increasing the debt 
of the Government, I can not,as a Democrat, bound in honor to let 
no ordinary prejudice or difference in vi pape prevent the passage 
of a tariff measure, refuse to vote for this amendment, simply and 
solely, however, as an emergency tax. 

It is true that this measure is not satisfactory to our friends on 
the other side. We did not expect that it would be. I may, indeed, 
confess that it was not drawn with that object in view. Inasmuch, 
however, as we do not profess to have a monopoly of economic wis- 
dom, we haye listened attentively to the objections they have raised 
and the criticisms they have made, hoping to profit by any unselfish 
suggestions which might by chance escape from their stores of 
knowledge. I can only oxpress regret that we have listened in 
vain, It is unne even to answer their assertions, for the 
simple reason that they contradict, refute, and confound each other 
to a degree which I have never seen before in a serious debate upon 
a great question. We are told ın one breath that this is a - 


trade measure, that it means ruin to our industries, starvation to 


our workingmen, and disaster to the country. But before our 
minds are able to grasp the full force of this direful prediction, we 
are informed with a smirk of apparent satisfaction that we have 
sold out our party and indorse orenen protection for pro- 
tection’s sake, and all the attendant evils which the people pro- 
nounced against at the last national election, 

We are rebuked in one moment for not fulfilling what they are 
pleased to consider Democratic 175 es and we are warned in the 
next that the people have reconsidered their determination and now 
through local elections order a halt. We have a bill proposing a 
duty of one-eighth of a cent per pound on refined sugar desi 
as a “‘sugar-trust tariff“ by the very Senator who voted to impose 
a duty four times as great upon the same article only four years 
ago. We are called traitors to the Constitution and pronounced 

ilty of perjury by a Senator whose vote placed Rutherford B, 

ayes in the Presidential chair. 

It is plain that our Republican friends do not like this bill. But 
why? One, because it Will ruin our industries. Another, because it 
protects them. A third, because it is not What the people demanded 
two years ago. A fourth, because the people have changed their minds. 

During my service in this Chamber, Mr. President, I have seen 
many examples of inconsistency, some of demagogy, & few of hypoc- 
risy, but I have never seen an hope never again tosee so many of 
an „ injected into a single debate as have been crowded 

The reason to my mind is plain. Our friends on the other side 
know only too well that the bill which we (proposo to pass will 
neither confirm their doleful predictions of disaster and ruin nor 
bring discredit upon the Democratic party. It is perhaps to be 
regretted on their account that we find ourselves unwilling to accept 
their guidance in undoing, as far as possible, the evil they have 
done. But I am not aware that the people have delegated to Repub- 
lican Senators the duty of defining the Democratic policy. Nor, in 
view of the lamentable consequences of such an attempt on their 
own account in the Fifty-first Congress, can I perceive any good 
reason why they should blame us too harshly for not now accepting 
their interpretation of either political platforms or current events. 

Our friends seem to take particular delight in dwelling at length 
upon the declarations of the latest Democratic National Convention. 
They seem unable to comprehend that their discourses upon the 
subject, while interesting, doubtless, to themselves and possibly to 
their more partisan constituents, are without the slightest impor- 
tance. The question of what constitutes fulfillment of pledges lies 
wholly between the Democratic party and the American people, 
and if the Senators on the other side think for a moment they can 
mislead the one or deceive the other, they will soon find that they 
have succeeded only in underrating the intelligence of both. 

Their own position, except as it relates to unnecessary delay, is 
of so little consequence that it hardly merits attention. But if 
comparisons are sought they may be had. Where do they stand? 
What do they want? What do they advise? 

They insist, first, that we are pledged to enact a free-trade measure, 

They declare, second, that such a measure would bring disaster 
upon the country. 

They demand, third, that this be done. 

Why? Because disaster to the country would mean defeat of the 
Democratic party at the next election, and they, who have been 


tried, found guilty, and sentenced to.oblivion would have another 
chanco. On their own statements they are ready and willing, even 
eager, to-sacrifice their country to save their party. These are the 
- mnsellish patriots who arraign us for not accomplishing in April 
what they failed to do till September. These are the men who talk 
to us of breach f of trust, betrayal, and perjury, Condemnation, sir, 
from such a source is the highest praise. We can accept it as such 
eee slightest apprehension that the people will err in their 
judgment, 
. I think, Mr. President, I have spoken with sufficient candor to 
satisfy the most exacting. I have acknowledged without hesita- 
tion onr responsibility for the delay occasioned by circumstances be- 
yond our control in the construction of.a sno pee ysl revenue meas- 
ure. Ihave frankly. admitted, if not the justice of, at least an excuse 
for, the criticism of our friends in the unsettled condition of affairs. 

But all that is of the past. Hexe our responsibility ends. The 
blame for any further delay in the settlement of this question must 
rest upon the other side of this Chamber. We are ready for a final 
vote to-day—now, at once. Every hour.occupied by useless debate 
from this moment must be charged up to the Republican party. If 
the ot gf oe gree of the party are sincere in their ressions of 
belief that a return of prosperity can only be achieved by the defi 
nite action.of Congress, the remedy.is.in their own hands, If they 
are honest in their : eee. of confidence that the passage of 
this bill will drive the Democratic party out of power, their oppor- 
‘tunity is here and now. We are more than willing to let the coun- 
try judge between the revenne measure which we: shall ꝓass and 
the existing protection law. 

After the indications we have seen of the Republican policy, I 
suppose it would be useless to appeal to ublican Senators to 
sink their i pin a united effort to start the wheels of 
industry and trade and confer a general blessing upon the whole 
people. But, sir, if they think for a moment that any course they 
may see fit to adopt will serve to defeat this bill, I say to them 
pial and with full knowledge of the facts that their belief is an 

ucination. The votes upon amendments already taken prove 
conclusively that partisan discussion is only a waste of time. 

To my friends on this side of the Chamber I say, in .conclusion, 
that we have only to stand firm. There has never yet been atime 
in the history of this Senate hon a clear majority was unable to 
enuct a law. Manifest obstruction, however concealed by a pre- 
tense of legitimate debate, can not a a determ 
effort to aceomplish a purpose absolutely tothe prosperity 
of the country and approved ITATNI DAPEN of American citizens. 

There need be no fear of the result. The people will soon under- 
stand, if they do not now fully comprehend, the true situation. 

The line that marks the difference in 85 olicies is no less dis- 
tinct than when the people made their choice in 1892. The Repub- 
Jican p still stands for excessive taxation, for class privileges, 
for in ion at the polls, for extravagance, for restriction of 
‘personal liberty, for that misrule of every kind of which thecountry 

reaped the bitter fruits in the past year. 

The Democratic party is still the party of the people, of enlight- 
enment, of conscience, of reason, of individual liberty, of progress— 
liberal always, radical when occasion requires, but conservative 
when, as now, caution is essential to prosperity. 

Only let the millions of patriotic citizens who stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the great.crnusade against usurpation and wrong reflect 
that performance is difficult in the same as criticism is easy 
and be at least tolerant on the eve of t, never forgetting 
that, while opinions 1 differ, the one underlying patri- 
otic purpose still animates all. 

Patience. Forbearance. Courage. k 

The shadow is not thatof the horizon. Now, of all times, the sun 
of Democracy is at the meridian. Before the second year of 
responsibility shall have ended the cloud before it will have rolled 
away and 2 radiance a rest upon a 2 woe me peace ae 

ty, and upon a people prosperous and happy e know. 0 
Tat after thirty ears in the wilderness, they have at last come 
into theirown. [Applause in the galleries. ] 

The VICE-PRE SNT. The Chair desires to remind the ocon- 
pants of the galleries that under the rules of the Senate demonstra- 
tions of a valor disapproval can not be tolerated. A repetition 
of this e would justify the Chairin having the occupants of 
‘the galleries excluded. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Gorman] occupies a unique position in the conncils 
of his party. Like Mr. Clay, he is a firm believer in the virtne of 
compromises whenever his party is in danger. Like his distinguished 
prototype, whenever the idea of the necessity of a compromise 
seizes , he demands that his followers shall eall agent arty 

declarations and forget all party principles. Hoe insi oak: only 
upon sod preparation of new measnres, but that a new party plat- 
form shall be constructed to meet the exigencies of the occasion. 

It is true that the distinguished Senator from Maryland has not 
always been successful in his attempts at compromises, but this 
want of success has not been o to lack of zeal nor to any 
want of consummate ability upon ‘ona It is true that upon a 
motable occasion at the special session of this Congress his attempts 


to secure the adoption of a com by his party upon the sil. 
ver question failed, but it failed, I understand, on 8 of the 
interference at the last moment of the Chief Executive. It is trme 
that his attempts to have.a compromise candidate nominated in the 
Democratic convention of 1888 and .also in the convention of 1892 
failed; but upon all those eren e ee others that will come 
to the remembrance of Senators upon both sides of the Chamber the 
voice of my distinguished friend from Maryland has always been 
for compromise. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland announces, I presume 
with authority, that the measure which he has been instrumental 
in constructing and placing before the Senate has the pledge of 
the entire Democratic party in this Chamber to its support; not- 
withstanding this :confident:assertion the country will look on with 
more or less interest and curiosity to see whether this new attempt 
at compromise on the part of that distinguished Senator will 
any more successful than those which have precededit. I am curi- 
ous to see whether the party of Jefferson.and Jackson, of Calhoun 
and Randolph, of Cleveland and Carlisle, is to become the party of 
tho distinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gorman] and the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE]. 

Iam curious to see whether the principles which have been 
advocated by great Democrats in the past are to bo discarded by 
every Democratic Senator upon this floor, I am curious to see 
whether this disti ed leader, with all his skill, will be able to 
transfer an entire from the position it has occupied in the past 
to the support of this makeshift which has been constructed by tho 
senior Senator from Maryland and tho junior Senator from Ohio, 

We have been accustomed to hear certain so-called Democraticideas 


i shall watch with some osity to see with What alacrit 
distinguished Senator from Texas . Mrs], the distin 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray], who is now giving me his atten- 
tion, and the distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest], whom 
I domot now see in his seat, will forswear the principles which they 
have advocated and the ideas which they have supported to become 
the followers of the distinguished Senator from aryland, for the 
sole 3 08 declared by him, of saving the Democratic party 
from . J expect that their adhesion will be promptly given. 
We may as well expunge from the record of the debates of this bo 
for the past fifty years the utterances of the most distinguish 
leaders of the Democratic party. A new era is upon us. 

The past is to be forgotten. The old ideas and the old Jeaders 
are to be discarded and new leaders and a new dispensation have 
taken their place. In all the contests of the future Mr. Cleveland 
and the men who have led their in discussions upon tariff 
questions in the past are to be relegated to the rear and the little 
body of men known as conservative Senators, by the 
Senator from Maryland, are to dictate the policy of the Democratic 
party in every rape 

I am curious, — — to seo how successful this new move- 
ment, this complete change of the base of operations in the face of 
an enemy, is to be. It may be that there will be once in awhile a 
voice of protest more or less earnest and more or less honest heard 
upon the other side of the Chamber to this new programme. Wo 
have had frequent occasions in the past to admire the discipline of 
the Democratic 3 Ik they can be wheeled into line as is now 
proposed, to follow this new leader, forced to adopt these new 

rinciples, our admiration will be wonderfully increased. An at- 

ton this side of the Chamber to make a flank movement or a 
change of frontof this kind would never be successful. If this at- 
tempit.at compromise succeeds it will be the first time in the polit- 
ical ry of this country that a compromise which violates and 
surrenders 1 has been successful. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, we have listened to the distin- 

ed leader of the other side in his statement that there is a 

ocratic majority in favor of this bill. We have been told for 
many weeks and months that the Democrats of this body were 
sadly broken up over the pending bill. I referred to it yesterday, 
in a few unpremeditated remarks which I made, asa better bill than 
I had any reason to suppose we would get, considering the Chicago 
platform. I did not say, as]. am made to say in the papers, that 
the bill is ample for the protection of American industries, but I 
said on some gs it is ample and on some things it is not. 

I was surprised to find the bill contain as many virtues as it does. 
I have learned from the speech of the i d Senator from 
Maryland why that is the case. The party have abandoned the 
platform and adopted the letter of acceptance of the President. I 
noticed with what r sess Senator from Maryland referred to 
the fact that this bill is in line with the President's letter of accept- 
ance. Nowhere did he say, nowhere did he intimate, that it is in 
lino with the Chicago platform. I knew that the Democratic 
abandoned the Chicago platform on the financial question at the 
dictation of the President. I knew they had a plank in that plat- 
form which was intended to make the people af least believe that 
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they were disposed to be toward silver, and that when it 
came to be construed by the President of the United States it was 
extremely hostile and not 2 

I did not know that those who have differed with the majority of 
thoir associates were anxious to be in line with the Executive, but 
I suppose that is the fact. The well-known devotion of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland to the fortunes of the Executive, I suppose, will 
justify us in op yews gare that has been the controversy between the 

emocrats and is the reason why we did not get this bill earlier. 
It was whether they would follow the platform or whether they 
would follow the letter of acceptance. Iknew, of course, they made 
the campaign on the two. Iknow they made the 5 for those 
people who believe in a tariff for revenue upon the platform and for 
those who did not believe in it on the letter of acceptance, but I did 
not suppose when they got here and faced the American people there 
would be a great deal of difference of opinion as to what their duty 
was; it would naturally be to follow the platform. 

Mr. President, I am not one of those who desire to waste time in 
charging inconsistencies upon the other side of the Chamber. I think 
that is unprofitable; and it is a bigger task to point out all the in- 
consistencies of the Democratic party in the last forty years that I 
want to undertake. I am willing to let that question go to the 
people. But we are still in doubt as to what is the position of the 
other side of the Chamber. The Senator from Maryland did not say 
anywhere that every Democrat on the other sideis inline, He said 
there is a majority for this bill. I donot know whether the Sen- 
ator intended by the majority that he had every one of the Demo- 
crats. He practically needs that, I believe, or nearly every one, to 
make the bill a success, Or I do not know whether he depends 
upon some of our friends here who denominate themselves Populists. 

How many 55 are to make up the necessary number I do 
not know. If the report is to be credited it has been claimed for 
some time on the other side of the Chamber that there are Senators 
on this side, who, in an emergency, would cometothe rescue of the 
Democrats, who could not muster enough of their own party to 
pass the bill. I have had occasion before to epre my opinion 
that they would get no votes on this side of the C ber, that 
view I do not think I can possibly be mistaken. So, if they pass 
tho bill, they must rely upon the votes of Democrats, with such aid 
and assistance as the: may from our Populist friends. 

Mr. President, I believe if would be the best thing that could 
happen now for the American people to know what is going to 
become of the bill. Ia, with the Senator from Maryland that 
there is necessity for action. Ido not mean tosay by action that it 
must be taken to-day or to-morrow or next week. I believe, as the 
Senator says he does, in deliberation and discussion, but I want to 
approach the vote as rapidly as we may, consiste t with proper 
consideration. But wo might give to the people some idea that this 
bill is going to be passed upon the line in which it now stands with 
the amendments which have been offered; and I have noticed that 
the amendments offered by the committee, or inthe name of the 
committee, or by a leading member of the committee, whichever 
may be the case, always receive a pretty full vote on the other sid 
rs es it is a case where some of our side are voting with them, an 
— some of the Democrats show their independence by voting the 
other way. . 

Now, I should like to know whether the Democratic party are 
absolutely in line. I should like to know whether this is the bill 
ay aro ing to submit to the people, and I believe every manu- 
facturer in the United States would be happy to know whether 
that is true, although he 5 57 not approve of the bill. For that 
reason I move now that the bill bo laid upon the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL. On that let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Colorado to lay the pending bill on the table, on which 
the yeas and nays are demanded. 

o yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON J. If he were present I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Curtom]. If he were present I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. HIGGINS. I suggest to my colleague, as I am paired with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], who is ab- 
sent, that we transfer our pairs, so that the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. McPuerrson] will stand paired with the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CULLOM], and we can both vote. 

Mr. GRAY. That is agreeable to me. I vote “nay,” 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon (when his name was called). I am 
aired on this question with the senior Senator from consin 
Pur, Viras I transfer my pair, however, to the senior Senator 
Neva ir. JONES] and vote “yen.” 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
am paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY]. he 
were present I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. BRICE. On 5 I am paired with the junior Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. WoLcorr]. If he woro present he would 
vote ea“ and I should vote “nay.” > 

Mr. CALL. I am paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Proctor]. If he were present I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. DAVIS (after haying voted in the affirmative). I desire to 
aoe: x the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] is recorded as 
voting n 

n VICE-PRESIDENT. He is not recorded, the Chair is ad- 
vii 


Mr. DAVIS. I withdraw my vote. I am paired with the Senator 


from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE]. 

Mr, GEORGE. My collea — MeLAURIN] is paired on the 
penin bill with the junior Senator from ode Island i 

IXON]. Both my colleague and the Senator from Rhode d 
are absent. If my colleague were present he would vote “nay,” 
and I presume the Senator from Rhode Island would vote “yea, 

Mr. ALDRICH. My 3 pin Dixon] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GORDON. Iam paired with junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Witson]. Ihave just arranged to exchange pairs with the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Davis]. I therefore announce that the Senator 
from Indiana . TURPIE] will stand paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DAVIS. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. VEST (after haying voted in the a: Is the Senator. 
from Minnesota . WASHBURN [recorded? * 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He is not recorded, the Chair is advised. 

Mr. VEST. I had an agreement to pair with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN] until his return to the city. Imet him 
this morning. I have kept the pair during his absence, but as this 
is an important vote, in order to protect , I shall withdraw my 
vote and announce the pair, for fear there may be some misconcep- 


Mr. HALE. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN] was 


in the Chamber half an hour ago, and left, undoubtedly, with no 
idea that any im t vote was to be taken, and de on 
the Senator from Missouri to protect him, as the Senator does. 

Mr. VEST. I shall not permit any misconception about it. I 
withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 38; as follows: 

YEAS—28. 
Aldrich, Plat 
Allison, 6 5 Melian, Ponti, 
Cameron, Hale, Manderson, E —. 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Oregon k 
Davis, Hawley, Morrill, Shoup, 
Dolph, i Patton, Squire, 
Dubois, Hoar, Pettigrew, Teller. 
NAYS—38. 
Allen, Dani Ir Pasco, 
Bate, Panne, Sarvs, Peffer, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Bylo, —.— 
1 Gordon, dsay, Smith, 
Galler? Gray,” Mills Walshe 
Camden, Harris, Morgan, White. 
Coke, ` Hunton, aner 
NOT VOTING—19. 

Brice, Jones, Ney. Proctor, Vilas, 
Call, M Roach, Washburn, 
Carey, MopPherson, Stewart, ‘Wilson, 
Cullom, Mitchell, Wis. Tarpie, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Perkins, Vesi 


So the Senate refused to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, I listened this morning, asdid 
many others on the floor and in the galleries, with that te 
pleasure and great delight with which I always do listen to any 
speech, whether prepared with deliberate care or impromptu, that 
emanates from the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gorman]. I have 
always, when he speaks, occasion to admire the frankness of his 


utterance, his disposition to be nonpartisan, to place the patriot 
above the Democrat, to ignore everything that is political in its 
character, and to give from the standpoint or the upper plane of 
pure patriotism his views upon any question under di on. 


I do not think I have ever had occasion to admire him more than 
this morning. Therecame from him non isan utterances wor- 
thy of the greatest statesman and purest patriot, and I congratu- 
late him that, by the vote just en, his views upon many mat- 
ters ing to the bill have been fully met and indorsed by the 
solidified vote upon his side of the aisle. He appealed for more 
extended debate upon the bill, and by the vote on the Democratic 
side, upon the motion to table the bill, he is to have it. The bill is 
not to be immediately acted upon, but we are to have other and 
important speeches unquestionably from the side that has 8 
seats in silence in this chamber for several weeks past. He 
appealed for greater protection in the pending bill, and by the solid 
votes of Democrats in this Chamber he is to receive it. 

I dislike, Mr. President, to throw the least cloud or shadow 
that — Tasir scene, that sunburst with which the Senator 
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Maryland treated us in his closing remarks. Nota cloud, he said, 
was to be seen anywhere upon the Democratic horizon. The glori- 
oussun of Democracy was at high noon, and we who listened could 
see in our mind's eye under that bright elie the Senator from 
Maryland in a new rôle almost approaching in beauty of figure, with 
those who stood on either side of him, the three graces, or the three 
little girls fresh from school depicted in modern comic opera. For- 

tting all past differences and forgivin g all past offenses, forpelan g 
siete but a few daysagoin favor of placing ironore upon the free 
list, one arm was extended around the supple and comparatively 
slight waist of the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL], and the other 
was reaching, not able to fully span the rotund form, about the 
waist of the Chief Executive, now in his zoper person down the bay 
on his fishing excursion. {Laughter} t was a delightful and 
charming scene. 

I never have seen anything more admirable in the way of a pic- 
ture of reconciliation, brotherly love, and fraternal affection. I 
hope it may continue to exist, and, except that I feel impelled by 
a duty I owe to my immediate constituents, I would not throw the 
least shadow over that beautiful picture. 

We are told by the Senator from Maryland that back of him is a 
united Democratic party. It is true there seems to be a united 
Democratic party supporting him in the Senate of the United States, 
but he must have received 4 hope he received it before he wrote 
the speech to which we haye just listened with such great delight), as 
every other Democratic Senator, I believe, has received, the numer- 
ous resolutions in regard to this incidental protection tariff bill 
passed by the clubs of the United States who rejoice in taking upon 
themselves the names of Jefferson and of Jackson as representing 
the true Democracy. 

Ireceived within a short time one of those resolutions, a manifesto 
which, Isubmit to the Senator, from Maryland, more clearly repre- 
sents the Democratic mind upon the subject of tho tariff, following 
as all these resolutions do the platform of the Democratic party 
rather than the letter of acceptance of the candidate from whic 
he quoted, than he does or do those who rally to support him upon 
the other side of the Chamber. 

Now let me read the resolutions to which I refer, which must 
sound, I think, very familiarly to the Senator from Maryland, for I 
understand that such resolutions have come in numerous quantity 
from all over the United States. 

Resolved, That the supreme duty of the hour is the speedy passage— 

Not delay, not debate, not further consideration, not that“ mak- 
ing haste slowly” desired by the Senator from Maryland, but— 
the of the House tariff bill now before the Senate of the 
Ta ce Keown as the Wilson b 

Not the Senate committee bill, not the Jones bill, not the Gor- 
man bill, nor the Brice bill, but the Wilson tariff bill 

And the Jacksonian Club of Nebraska denounce as violators of their pledges 
and as faithless to the cause of Democracy all Democratic Senators who, upon any 
ground, & any way, seck to farther delay or obstruct the prompt passage of the 

Second. We denounce the Senate amendments to the House tariff bill prepared 
bys committee of the Senate. 


I am sorry tlie Senator from Maryland sees fit to leave the Cham- 
ber and does not hear impending threat, for it is a threat, I 
fear, that comes to him, not only from Nebraska, but from the State 
he so ably represents upon this floor. 

But now I am glad to see his return. 

Third. We willnever support— 

„We, the Jacksonian Democracy 
will never e any Senator or Congress man for any public office whatever 
who votes to place a tariff tax on coal in the interests of the coal barons and rail - 
road combines of the coal-mining districts. 

I do hope that, when we come to the item of coal upon this bill, 
the Senator from Maryland and the Senators from West Virginia 
will remember this dreadful threat, and, looking to their political 
future, will be very careful not to violate Democratic pl ges and 
do violence to the Democratic heart, as expressed by the resolutions 
passed by these different clubs. 

Fourth. Wo denounce the tariff-protected robber protectionists of the country 
who have been for months infesting the Senate of the United States in an 
endeavor to emasculate the Wilson bill and defeat wise and beneficial legislation 

Who can be meant by that? Who are emasculating the Wilson 
bill? It can not possibly mean anyone on this side of the Chamber. 
Those ‘who have been for months infesting the Senate of the United 
States in an endeavor to emasculate the Wilson bill” are those whose 
names, whose Democratic names, ap to the numerous amend- 
ments that have come from the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate. I fear greatly it must apply to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. JONES], and I fear the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Vest], might be included in that condemning category, They 
are “the tariff-protected robber protectionists” who have been for 
months infesting the Senate of the United States in an endeavor to 
alse the Wilson bill and defeat wise and beneficial legisla- 

on. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be immedia’ 


cratic Senator and members of the Ways and Means C 
Representatives. 


sent to each Demo- 
tee of the House of 


Undoubtedly similar resolutions passed by other Democratic clubs 
have come into the hands of Democratic Senators, and I beg of them 
to take heed and obey these behests, for fear that great mischief may 
befall them. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I do not suppose it would be ex- 
pacea that any extensive reply should be made to the honorable 

enator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] at this time. Indeed, he 
himself seems to like to depart from the Chamber after having dis- 
charged his shot at his Republican associates. 

I ay seat there is some keynote to every great man’s public life. 
Unselfish patriotism would . sum up the character of Wash- 
ington; and, judging from speech upon this floor, I suppose we 
must write under the statue of the Senator from Maryland, when 
it is erected by his sorrowing countrymen some timo in the future, 
“Sweet nonpartisanship.” 

The Senator from Maryland is wise, able, and acute. Those qual- 
ities he shares with other men. The one thing which is peculiar to 
him in the public life of this country is the characteristic of gentle 
tender, exquisite, unsuspicious nonpartisanship; and in that point 
of view we accept his lecture. 

The honorable Senator tells us thatthe sun of Democracy isin the 
meridian. Iam quite content to agree with him. The sun of De- 
mocracy is at its meridian, and the meridian is the point at which 
the sun rests but for amoment, when it was higher than it ever was 
before, and higher than it ever will be again; and it is a point at 
which the sun'of Democracy has but commenced its rapid decline. 

Mr. President, there are one or two things which ought to be said 
in one or two sentences in reply to the statements of the Senator 
from Maryland. 

In the first place the charges to which he has replied, and which 
he denounces as onana aon Republican malice and uncharitable- 
ness, are the charges which come from his own party. 

He spoke with great severity of the arguments against the income 
tax, but I think there has been no discussion of the income tax on 
thisside ofthe Chamber. The arguments which the Senator was de- 
nouncing, with his 8 and carefully calculated invective, 
were the arguments of the Democratic Senator from New York [Mr. 
HILL], and the arguments of the Democratic Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SMITH]. The arguments which he denounces are the argu- 
ments which, by a unanimous vote, the Democratic Legislature of 
the State of New York has indorsed. 

The Senator from Maryland says that, the Republicans being 
protectionists and responsible for a high protective policy, com- 
plain that this measure of the Democratic party, which he now pro- 
poses, and which he says is to have their unanimous support, is a 
protective measure. That is not the complaint. The complaint is 
that the Democratic party got the 8 to pass this measure, what- 
ever it is, by false pretenses, and that it got its maon in the last 
election by the promise in its Chicago platform that there should 
be no protective duty hereafter if it got in power, and on the dec- 
laration that such a protective duty was not only impolitic, was 
not only wicked and a robbery, but was unconstitutional. To 
that they pledged themselves, and by that pledge they got the free- 
trade vote and the British economists’ vote of this country, and 
without it there is no pretense that they ever would have been 
clothed with power. P 

Having got that power, they turn upon us, and they apply that 
free-trade principle to every community, except the Democratic 
communities of the South and those few communities of the North 
where it is necessary to conciliate the Democratic vote. 

Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken in another respect. This 
is not the Republican charge alone. The charge which he denounces 
is the charge which has been made on this floor with 8 
earnestness by the late chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the other House, the charge which has been made in the 
5 by the present Democratic chairman of the Ways and Means 

ommittee of the other House, a charge in which the Democratic 
press i alps ant the country is almost substantially unanimously 
agreed. 

Nr. President, the Senator from Maryland forgets that there are 
four Massachusetts votes to-day cast in the other House for the 
Democratic Policy, obtained by the distinct pledge and promise 
that iron and coal should go on the free list. When we reproach 
him with having broken that pledge, what sort of an answer is it 
to the honorable Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hiaars] to say that 
the Republicans are in favor of putting a protective duty upon iron 
and coal? They tell us that protection is robbery, and then they 
buy two Democratic votes if they ean, or they hope to, by givin 
a protective duty of 40 per centum on raw sugar, an addition o 
5 per centum more on refined sugar, and a still further addition of 
a tenth of a cent upon sugar that comes in competition with Ger- 
many, and then, when being reproached with having obtained the 
power to do that thing by a pledge that free trade should be their 
policy if they were clothed with powes the Senator thinks itis a 

ood answer to tell us that Republicans are in favor of the protec- 

ive system. 

The Senator says that we tell him this is a free-trade measure in 
one breath and in another breath 9 him that it is a highl 
protective measure. We tell him it is a free-trade measure when it 
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is applied to 5 industries and tective measure when 


it is applied to the industries in which Democratic Senators have 
an interest. That is the charge which we make. 

But, Mr. President, I did not rise to enter into any elaborate reply 
to the Senator from Maryland. ; 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. 5 is an ungrateful task to hint even 
that there is to be found anywhere on the brilliant horizon depicted 
by the Senator from Maryland a eloud even as large as a man's hand, or 
to suggest that there is a rift 9 in the Democraticlute. But, 
in justice to some of my constituents, I can not refrain from put- 
ting into the Recorp at this time, an expression of their opinion as 
to the pending tariff legislation, indicating that they, at least, are 
not 50 5 as they ought to be under the benign influence 
of the Senator from Maryland. 

The Young Men’s Democratic Club of Massachusetts on May 21 
passed the following resolutions: 

Whereas tho executive committee of the Young Men's Democratic Club of 
Massachusetts sent a protest to the Finance Committee of the United States 
Senate March 1, and 740 members of the club united in a remonstrance March 14 
against the treatment the Wilson bill was receiving in the Senate; 

Resolved, That the ane Men's Democratic Club of Massachusetts desires to 
F that these and other Democratic remonstrances have not 


Resolved, ‘That the changes made since the club’s remonstrance of March 14 
have still further departed Som Democratic principles. 

Resolved, That the club desires to urge once more, in the name of Democratic 
8 and the future welfare of the party, as well as of the country, that the 

ocratic Con gress should restore the bill to a form that better accords with 
the Chicago platform, and pass it without delay. 

Resolved, That the secretary be authorized to send a copy of these resolutions 
to every Democratic Senator and Representative, as well as to the public press. 

In justice to the members of that club it ought to be said that 
they are very enthusiastic Democrats, that they have contributed a 

eat many words and a great deal of money to the cause in which 
oe believe, and they have advocated for many years to the people of 
Massachusetts the great doctrines, tariffreform and of free raw mate- 
rial. They are opposed to an income tax, and they are opposed to 
a duty on iron, and they now find themselves, according to the vote 
in the Senate of the United States the other day, standing with the 
distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. HILL], the last repre- 
sentative on this floor of the principles which they have advocated. 
All the rest of the Democratic party has deserted them. 

This is, Mr. President, a small club, I know. It is, I under- 
stand, oving ang smaller. Yet I have no 8 it may be 
said of this club, as Webster said of Dartmouth College, that there 
are those who love it.” Therefore I have taken the liberty of pre- 
senting their resolutions, that their voice may not be unheard upon 
this floor, where the only representative left to them on the Demo- 
cratic side is the distinguished senior Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, we Republicans have been found fault with, 
as my colleague [Mr. Hoar] has pointed out, because we attack 
the pending bill for being free trade and also for giving high-tariff 

rotection. I think that the fact that both those attacks are well 
1 5 is the severest commentary that can be made upon the 
i] 2 


ill. 
Free trade is, paier defensible in theory as a system, protec- 
tion, equal to all, is easily defensible as a system, both in theory 
and practice; but a bill of preferences like this is an infamy. 

Mr. President, it is by this bill that these Democratic con- 
stituents of mine, who have labored so long and so earnestly for 
what they consider tariff reform, now find themselves betrayed and 
deserted, and I think their piteous cry should not go wholly 
unheeded or unheard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. JONES.] 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, before the vote is taken-on the 
3 amendment I desire to say a word or two which may not 

e perfectly applicable to it. I listened with interest this morning 
to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], and if he were here 
Ishould be glad to congratulate him upon his speech. He spoke 
in most respectful terms, though sometimes a little harsh, it is true, 
of the Republican organization; but I submit to our friends on this 
side, that we can endure the criticisms from him, especially when 
we find so clear a statement of the origin and history of the bill now 
before us. I shall not detain the Senate in going into those details 
at this moment. Indeed, I think I ought not to detain the Senate 
at all, because it does not seem to be in the chamber. If the Senator 
from Maryland were here. 

Mr. PLATT. I think the last remark of the Senator from Iowa 
is a manifest suggestion that there is nota quorum in the Chamber, 
and it ought to be regarded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
suggest the want of a quorum? 

ir, PLATT, The Senator from Iowa suggested that the Senate 
is not here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would hold that the 
suggestion of the Senator from Iowa, as he heard it, is not, in 
accordance with the rule, a suggestion of the want of a quorum. 

Mr. PLATT. It is very manifest that there is not a quorum here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut sug- 
gests the want of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allison, Faulkner, Irby, Patton, 
Bate, e, J - effer, 

0 ger, Jones, Ark, Perkins, > 
Brice, George, Lindsay, Platt, 
Butler, Gibson, Lod, som, 
Caffery, Gordon, Me 5 Sherman, 
Call, Gorman, Manderson, Smith, 
Camden, Gray, Martin, Squire, 
Cameron, - Hale, Mills, Stewart, 
Cockrell, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Wis., Vest, 
Coke, Harris, Morrill, Voorhees, 
Daniel, Hawley, Murphy, Walsh, 
Dolph, Higgins, Palmer, ` 
Dubois, Hoar, Pasco, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators having answered 
to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. o Senator 
from Iowa will proceed. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I think this side of the chamber 
should give thanks to the Senator from Maryland for many things 
which he has told us this morning. I regret that he did not go a 
little more into detail as respects the history of the bill now before 
us, although he stated enough, I hope, to satisfy the impatient Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY], who, for the last month, has been 
1 us with impeding in various ways the pro of the 
bill, by showing from his statement that the delays, if delays have 
occurred, were necessary and had their origin in the majority on 
me other side of the Chamber and not with the minority on this 
side, 

The Senator from Maryland has told us truthfully that the bill 
was imperfectly considered in the House of Representatives; that 
there was not that opportunity for the consideration and debate of 
its schedules which there should be for schedules of the importance 
of these before us; that having precipitately passed the House of 
Representatives, it was well understood and known by the leaders 
upon the other side of the Chamber, as well as the leaders in the 

ouse of 8 and those having responsibility there, 
that when the bill reached this Chamber of debate and consider- 
ation of public measures the hurry and haste would cease and the 
imperfect bill would receive the consideration thatit deserves. He 
has told us also, and told us truthfully, that when the bill was 
placed in the crucible of the Committee on Finance it did not re- 
ceive that consideration which it should have received before it 
was presented to the Senate for its consideration. 

The Senator from Maryland did not tell us, however, that it was 
considered by a subcommittee, self-constituted, as stated by the 
chairman of the committee on this floor, which subcommittee in over- 


hauling the bill reduced the rates largely from those which were in the 


bill as it came from the House of Representatives, as regards ad va- 
lorems, although the Senator from Maryland tells us the truth in 

lain terms when he says that under the bill as it came to us from the 

ouse of Representatives there would have been an absolute defi- 
cit. Therefore, although confessedly as the bill came to us from the 
House of Representatives there would have been a deficit, as it 
came from the Committee on Finance or the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Finance there would have been a greater deficit, and 
when it was submitted to the further crucible of a caucus of the 
Democratic party it was incontinently set aside by the majority 
and the Finance Committee was told that if it was to make a bill 
acceptable to the Democratic party it must reconsider what it had 
done and bring a bill into this Chamber that would be more in con- 
sonance with the wishes of the majority upon the other side and 
that would provide the revenue for carrying on this great Govern- 
ment of ours. 

This necessitated a resubmission to the Committee on Finance, 
after the Democratic caucus had discarded the first work of the sub- 
committee. It was then held by the majority of the Committee on 
Finance for some two or three weeks or a month longer, and then it 
was brought in here with a great many changes not only from the 
original bill, but there were amendments changing the bill as it had 
been reported by the Committee on Finance, some of the amend- 
ments increasing rates and others diminishing rates. That bill 
was brought in here on the 20th day of March, and it was an open 
secret from the day that the bill received the consideration of the 
Democratic members of the Chamber, as the Senator from Maryland 
stated truthfully this morning, that the bill thus reported from the 
Committee on Finance could not receive a majority of the votes in 
this Chamber. In other words, what was then an open secret is 
now for the first time unfolded to us by the Senator from Maryland 
in midday sunlight, that the bill reported by the Committee on 
Finance was a bill that would be discarded by the Democrats on 
ae other side of the Chamber as well as by the Republicans on this 
side, 

That history was secretly known and practically known on both 
sides of this Chamber, although it was not known to the 70,000,000 
people who were listening to the caressings and threats of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Berry] that we Republicans, by fili- 
bustering, through long speeches and by various, devices, were 
delaying the bill. Wa knew that the Democrats on the other side 
of the Chamber were not prepared to present to us a bill which 
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would receive their acceptance and 2 Therefore it was 
they knowing What the Senator from land has truthfully said 


this morning—that the bill which received the sanction of the 
majority of the Finance Committee would not receive the sanction 

‘of the Democratic party; that the 400 amendments which were 
presented here on the 7th day of May wero considered by the com- 
mittee or by some process yet unknown to this Chamber and not 
unfolded by the Senator from Maryland. 

So the intervening period between the 20th day of March and the 
7th day of May was a period of fencing and cross-fencing and skir- 
mishing on the Democratic side in order to get a bill here which 
the Senator from Maryland could say this morning, and which has 
been said this morning for the first time in this Chamber, is a bill 
which will receive the united Democratic support. + 

Mr. HOAR. In order to get time? 

Mr, ALLISON. In order to got time for that consideration. 

These amendments were brought in here on the 7th day of May. 
This is the 23d day of May, only sixteen daysintervening. We have 
passed the chemical schedule, and although we have over and over 
again asked the other side of the Chamber to show us what is the 
policy as respects the amendments, we have received no reply. 

What,” we have asked, “What is it that you are doing? Are you 

resenting these amendments in order that the industries of the 
Tnitea Statesshall survive? Are you presenting these amendments 
in order that the wheels of industry, now so long sta t by the 
threat of free trade, may again be set in motion?” When I have 
undertaken to say to the Senator from Arkansas, who is in charge of 
the bill, that this or that amendment is not in symmetry and in 
conformity to the general principle which prevails even in this very 
schedule, I have not received from him an answer. 

But now, for the first time, and I am glad of it, for it is a manly 
statement, we are told in this Chamber authoritatively by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland and py his party associates on the other side of 
the Chamber that the bill is to be constructed upon lines which will 
raise sufficient revenue for the purposes of carrying on the Govern- 
ment, and that the duties are to be so distribu as to discrimi- 
‘nate in favor of American labor and American industry. Now we 
know what is the pane le that is to be adopted in the further con- 
sideration of the bill. enow know, for the first time, clearly stated 
oy Mesa Senator from Maryland, that the Democratic platform of 
1892, adopted at Chicago, is to be discarded and trampled under 
foot, and that the declaration of Mr, Cleveland in 1892 in his letter 
of acceptance is to be the shibboleth which is to carry the Demo- 
cratic party forward, that letter itself being interpreted by the 
Senator from Maryland, who gives it such an interpretation as it 
never had duri e campaign, so far as I know. 

Thope and ve the statement of the Senator from Maryland 
as to the policy of the bill will have another effect. We have 
always two Democratic factions—one East and the other West. 
One on has claimed that the policy and purposes of the Demo- 
cratic p were to maintain a revenue tariff upon such a basis as 
would give incidental protection to the great industries of the East 
and Northeast, whilst we have been told in Iowa and in the great 
States of the West and Northwest that under the 1 policy 
the people of the great Western States, who are largely agricul- 
turists, have been robbed by New England and Pennsylvania, by 
the great manufacturing States of the East. 

It is this division which put into the Chicago platform of 1892 by 
a slight majority the clear declaration and revelation of the policy 
and purpose of the Democratic party to have a tariff for revenue 

5 "Tt is true that there was a contest in that convention, a con- 

in which the victorious faction received only a bare majority, 
astrong minority of the party being in accord with the declara- 
tion which has been made by the Senator from Maryland this morn- 
ing. But now it seems that under the interpretation of the letter 
of acceptance of President Cleveland we are to have a tariff con- 
stru here upon the principle of incidental protection, discrimi- 
nating in favor of American manufacturers whilst levying a reve- 
nue duty sufficient to carry on the Government. 

Having thus had this clear interpretation, we are told by the 
Senator from 8 this morning that we need give ourselves no 
furthor trouble, that this is a bill which is now to go oiled through 
every avenue it has yet to pass. He tells us that when it shall have 
received the imprimatur of the Senate it will go smoothly through 
the House of Representatives, that there will be no impediment in 
its pathway, that it has received the sanction not only of the high 
priest of 3 but its people as well, aud that when it has 

ed the two ordeals of the House of Representatives and the 
te it will go to the President of the United States and there 
receive his sanction. So the amount of information which the Sen- 


hope Arkansas (Mr. BERRY) in his impetuos- 
ity will not now or in the near future rise in his place and charge 
upon the Republican side of the chamber that we are rmk im- 
ents in the pathway of the bill. It seems now that for the 

time on the Tth day of May we had a bill in accordance with 

the wishes of the Democratic party; and that for the first time on 


the 7th day of May we had a bill in accordance with the wishes of 
the cia of the United States, who left the city soon after- 
wards, y 

We are told now, for the first time, and with the facility of an 
oracle, that the bill, as it came to us from the House of Represent- 
atives, was a mere experiment and makeshift i that it was not a 


ar A that they were playing with toys and geometric blocks; 
that they were only preparing a bill that should bo considered first 
by the Finance Committee, if it had sense enough to deal with it, 


and if it had not, that there would bea power behind it which would 
push and spuron the measure until it was put in such shape that it 
would receive the sanction of the majority in this Chamber and every 
Democratic vote. 

Mr. President, I understand also, from the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, that his declaration in relation to the bill is a 
declaration as to the principle-of the bill, and not as to its details. 
With the assertions of patriotism made by the Senator from Mary- 
land, and with the declaration of the letter of the President of the 
United States, interpreted by the Senator from Maryland, that no 
industry is to be destroyed, I can not for a moment suppose that 
where we can point out imperfections in the policy and principle 
thus laid down by the Senator from Maryland as the policy and 
principle of his party which is to receive every Democratic vote, we 
shall not be able to engraft upon the bill such amendments as we 
may show to be in accordance and in sympathy with the principle 
thus declared. 

I was delighted, also, to understand from the Senator from Mary- 
land the trne itd meee of some of the amendments now pro- 
posed. I was delighted to learn from him that the policy of these 
amendments is to take care of and preserve the at ladna in 
our country. I Was sorry that he had so imperfectly read what I 
stated in my first observations upon the bill, because, if I under- 
stood him correctly in his interpretation, he put me in the attitude 
of favoring an absolute destruction of the great sugar industry of 
the South and West. He stated that he was amazed to find me 
declaring that I should vote for free sugar upon the pending bill. 

I coupled that declaration with the statement that I should fol- 
low the paer of the McKinley law, which voted a bounty to the 
people of Louisiana and the Western States who have engaged in 
this industry upon the faith of our legislation of 1890. Whilst dif- 
fering with the Senator from Maryland as to the means of sustain- 
ing the sugar industry of Louisiana and the Northwest, I stated 
that I should so vote as to preserve and protect the industry. 

I was also delighted, however, to find that the Senator from 
Maryland and the Democratic party in the bill have no intention 
of in any way encouraging the great industrial interests of our 
country which are denominated trusts. 

The Senator from Maryland, referring to what the committee had 
done and what the Democratic party proposes to do, says they have 
laid their hands, as it were, upon these trusts, and he illustrates 
that by showing that there has been a great reduction proposed in 
the duties upon articles that are manufactured by what is known 
as the lead trust. I was very sorry to see that the Senator from 
Maryland also omitted to state that by their dealings with the 
bill they had practically destroyed tho lead industry in this coun- 
try, so as concerns the production of the raw material used by 
the lead trust, thereby allowing the producers of lead in other coun- 
tries to send their products into this country almost unimpeded and 
to compete with the people in our mountain States who produce 
200,000 tons of lead per annum, a production equal to the consump- 
tion in the United States. 

I heard the Senator say that they had greatly reduced and mini- 
mized the duty upon steel rails, thus aiming a direct blow at what 
is called the steel-rail trust. The Senator from Maryland said, too, 
that under this arrangement as respects raw and refined sugar they 
had provided a duty of 40 per centum ad valorem upon raw sugar, 
and that the refiners of sugar would receive no benefit from t at 
duty. I do not propose to enter into the discussion of that delicate, 
expert question, but it is a curious thing to me that 40 per centum 
upon 2} cents, which is the average price of raw sugar, will be less 
than 40 per centum upon 84 cents, which is the average price of 
refined sugar. 

In other words, as refined sugar comesin at 40 per cont and raw 
sugars come in at 40 per cent, the average price of raw sugar bein 
2} cents and the 5 price of refined sugars being 3} cents, 4 
per cent upon the additional cent on refined su ll be four- 
tenths of a cent per pound. So I submit that those who discuss 
the sugar schedule, which we shall presently reach, should be care- 
ful to take into account the suggestions I make with reference to 
this question and not undertake to show, as the Senator from Mary- 
land stated this morning, that the refined-sugar industry will 
receive no adyantage under the proposed duty of 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 

But I do not care to go further into this question, except in rela- 
tion to the pending amendment, which, I understand, is an amend- 
ment placing a duty of seven-twentieths of a cent a pound * — 
steel rails, which is equivalent to 7.81 a ton; that, while I feel 

uite sure that no producer of steel rails in the United States will 
And fault with the provision, I wish to call attention to one or two 
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matters respecting the duty on steel rails and the constant reduc- 
tion of the price of steel rails under the duty, in order to fortify, it 
I can, the majority of the Committee on Finance, who have brought 
in the amendment. s k : 

I hold in my hand a statement taken from the Bulletin, of Phila- 
delphia, being the authoritative organ, as I understand, of the 
American Iron and Steel Association, Morone Sap rice of steel 
rails, the rate of duty, and the importations from 1867 to 1893. I 


ask that the reporter may insert the table in the RECORD, as I 
think it is very valuable. ; 

Lalso.ask to have another table inserted in my remarks, which 
I shall send to the 8 : 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. In tho absence of objection the 
tables will be inserted in the RECORD. 

‘The tables referred to are as follows: 


United States. 
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Mr. ALLISON, Mr. President, 


to 1870 the duty npon steel rails 
was first 30 aud then 45 per cent ad valorem; in 1870 the Congress 
of the United States put a duty of $28 a ton upon steel rails. At 


that time steel rails were selling in the United States at $106.75 a 
ton, and iron rails were selling at that time in the United States at 
abont $100 per ton. Certainly that was the price per ton of iron 
Trails in the far West, and several railways in my State were laid 
with iron rails which cost $100 a ton in 1870 and 1871. Se that 
what afterwards eek 0 to be an enormous duty was at the time, 
so fur as the value of the rails abroad was concerned, a duty of a 
little less than 28 per cent. 

That went on until 1883, when the duty was reduced still further 
to $17 per ton. Then we came to 1890, and in the McKinley act, 
which has been so much denounced on the other side of the Cham; 
ber, we reduced the duty from $17 per ton to $13.44 per ton. In this 
Chamber, I believe, we voted to reduce the duty to. $11.22 a ton, but 
in the conference between the two Houses the duty was raised to 
$13.44 per ton. 

Our experience under this duty upon steel rails has been our 
experience 5 all the t+ duties which have been imposed 
_ àn our various tariff bills under the Republican policy. Ourexpe- 
rience respecting steel rails is the same experience that was hed by 
the Alabama producers of pig iron, which, as the Senator from Ala- 
bama now cog before me [Mr. MoRGaN] knows well, have been 
reduced fram $13.a ton in the last six or seven years to now $7.50 
a ton at the furnaces in the State of Alabama. 

We now have a duty proposed of seven-twentieths of 1 cent per 


ound, Itis an ri duty; it will undoubtedly preserve and care 

for the steel-rail industry in the United States an: 3 
ple here to manufacture and produce all the steel rails wWe need for 
consumption in the United States. 

Iagree with the Senator from Maryland and the other Senators on 
that side of the Chamber, who propose this duty, because I believe 
it is a patriotic thing to have the production of steel rails in our 
own conntry rather than to have it abroad. 

We have in the United States a railway system of 178,000 miles, 
ramifying and threading every State and every Territory in the 
Union, upon which travel day by day millions of people. It is 
important to us that we have these railways equipped with rails 
such as will to the fullest extent preserve life and property upon 
them, so that we shall not be dependent upon any country uponthe 
face. of the globe, except our own, for the production of the great 
instrumentality by which those 5 are run from day to day. 

Therefore it is that the iron and steel schedule, by and large, is 
one of the most important, as I said yesterday, connected with our 
industry and our prosperity. It extends not only into our railway 
system, but into every system of construction in the United States 
where rivers are to be crossed by bridges and where permanent pub- 
lic buildings are to be constructed. 

So, Mr. President, having said thus much respecting this particu- 
lar duty, and having, as well as I could, called attention to the fact 
that the Republican side have not been thus far, at least, onsi- 
ble for delays, I will say to the Senator from Arkansas that I shall 
cheerfully give him my support for the amendment proposed in this 
8 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, I want to add a word to the re- 
sponses Which have been drawn from this side of the Chamber by 
the speech of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. 

The interesting corollary that arises to the proposition that he 
has undertaken to demonstrate this morning, if I may take the 
analogy of the demonstration of a proposition in geometry, is the 
query as to who is the Democratic party? 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] who spoke yesterday, 
and who, I regret to see, is not in his seat, alluded to an earlier 
speech that he made in this debate, that was not without interest 
to me, at least, and Ido not think that it was without interest to 
the Senate and even to the country. It was made at the stage of 
this evolution of ultimate Democracy that has been going on to the 
interest of all of us; it was made at that stage of this evolution 
when the self-appointed committee, the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, was marking down the duties made by the Wil- 
son bill asit came from the other Chamber, and substituting ad 
valorem duties for specific duties. 

At that time it might be said that the apostles of the Democratic 
party were some one, two, or three, who might undertake to speak 
and, possibly, to command or to conjure in the name of free trade 
or its approximate. Certainly the tor from Arkansas on that 
occasion betrayed a disposition to command. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, Mr. President, I am old enough to 
remember those glorious. ante-bellum days when the protracted ten- 
ure of the Presidency had fully developed in the then Democratic 


party, both its canonical and itshierarchical character. There was 


no doubt whatever as to its faith, and certainly there was none as to 
its priesthood; and if any recusant dare be guilty of heresy, the pun- 
ishment was swift and fast aud harsh—‘‘read him out of the “yp i 
and out of the party-he would go, neck and crop. I think 
tinguished Senator and soldier from Arkansas i 
member those traditions, and, having a sort of sublime but y 
mistaken faith in the platform of the Democratic party in the utter- 
ances of its late highpriests, he undertook for a moment, in an un- 
certain sort of way, to express his disposition to read out of the Dem- 
ocratic party these who, when this measure was brought forward 
before them, would choke at it or would not vote for it. Had he 
his way he would make it as near free trade as he could get it, put 
the dose to their lips, and say, Drink it, or refuse, if you dare.” 

That was his position at that time, and I think that if he had taken 
thought either of yesterday or of the morrow, when he came here 
at the opening of this session he would have felt that be had the 
amplest justification for 3 that either he or somebody would 
be intrusted with the wieldi g of just such terrors as that. 

There have been other people mistaken about all this throughout 
the United States. I regret that I did not anticipate the turn given 
tothe discussion to-day, and that I did not take the precaution to 
clip from any one of the numerous editions in the last few days of 
a distinguished Democratic newspaper some utterances, It is an 
interesting paper. * 

It holds great authority in the region where it is published, and 
it receives additional authority from the fact that it is published in 
the home of the distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], 
who isa member of the Finance Committee. I refer to the Kansas 
City Times, which for the last week or two has been thundering its 
anathemas at what it calls—understand, I do not give adhesion to 
such an idea—“ the traitor GORMAN” and “the traitor Brice.” No 
words are too.severe for those Senators whom this paper, thinking 
that it pour Pee in the voice of Democracy, was undertaking 
to read out-of the Democratic party. : 


sas is old enough to re- 
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Oh, Mr. President, when you think of the history of the Demo- 
cratic party, of its priesthood and its canons of belief, there is 
e that He laughs 


sorne loai grim in the application of the old 
best who laughs last.” Seemingly, the Senator from Arkansas and 
the editor of this paper did not anticipate that the man in whom 
was reposed the last say, the expression of the canonical faith of the 
Democratic party, was not one who believed in free trade, and was 
no other than the Senator from Maryland himself. Not until he 
speaks does anybody speak who does have authority. 
The assembled delegates at Chicago, when they formulated their 
platform between midnight and daylight, came to a vote, and a 
majority was declared on one side, thought they were speaking with 
authority; the President of the United States, at that time a candi- 
date, when he wrote his letter of acceptance presumed he was 
speaking by authority; when he sent his message to Congress at the 
opening of this session, where he treated of the tariff question, he 
supposed he was speaking by . The Speaker of the House 
of 38 who has honored us with his presence this 
morning, when he formed the Committee of Ways and Means in that 
body, and that committee when it refused hearings and reported its 
bill, supposed it had authority. 
The House of Representatives, when they called sinners to re- 
ntance and as one by one they came up to vote and made a major- 
ly for the Wilson bill, supposed that they were speaking by 
authority. The Finance Committee of the Senate, when it passed 
upon this measure and reduced the rates of duty and substituted 
aa valorem for specific duties, supposed it was speaking by author- 
ity. Later, when, with a sort of second sight and renewed faith 
ani changes of conviction and all sorts of repentances, one and 
another stage and a new form of this bill was reached by the com- 
mittee, they again supposed they were speaking by authority. 

But now, at last, we know that anew Daniel has come to judg- 
ment, and we can stand on something solid. We have got off the 
sand and on the rock. The high priest is the Senator from Mary- 
land, and when his voice is raised, let all others keep silent. 
Aaron’s rod has eaten up all the rest. We know now at last what 
we have to meet. 

So, Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that it is not for him to command, but for him 
to obey. The editor of the Kansas City Times will have ve 

romptly to consume a large meal of very humble pie. He will 
ees, that the traitor is not the Senator from Ohio nor the Senator 
from Maryland, but the treason has been lurking in its own edito- 
rial sanctum. All of them will have to take water.” At last we 
know there is a 9 for this bill as it is now framed here, and, 
as we have been told this morning, we at last know what true Dem- 
ocracy is, and at last he hear the voice and bow to the form of the 


master. a 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, if there is any one question upon 
which the American people are more aralh interested than another 
it is to know at the earliest moment possible what the rates of du- 
ties in the future are to be upon imported merchandise. There is 
not a Senator upon this floor on either side of the Chamber who 
does not recognize the fact that the business of the country is to a 
large extent paralyzed by the uncertainties of the hour and the 
uncertainties of the future. This bill was taken up on the 2d 
day of April; it has been under discussion from that day until now, 
and four-fifths of the time has been consumed by the Republican 
side of the Chamber, not in any legitimate debate as to the provi- 
sions of the bill, but in purely partisan and political debate, seek- 
ing political capital. 

‘ake yesterday and the day before. They were consumed in de- 
bate, and when we came to a vote both sides of the Chamber, upon 
the yeas and nays, stood absolutely or practically together. No 
two days in the history of the legislative department of this Gov- 
ernment were ever more effectually wasted by the miserable byplay 
of partisan discussion. 

It is said that Nero fiddled while Rome was burning. If it be 
true, I think Nero deserved the rebuke of the Romans. Unfortu- 
nately for the country, there are too many Neroes in the United 
States Senate. 

I trust that we may proceed and may reach practical results; that 
we may pass or defeat this bill, so that the country may know 
exactly upon what they may rely and the business of the country 
know what it has to rely upon in the future. 

I can assure my friends on the other side of the chamber that we 
have got the votes here to pass the bill, and we intend to pass it. 

Mr, CHANDLER obtained the floor. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Les. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, I merely want to say that I think 
it would have been well for the Senator from Tennessee to have 
whispered his admonition into the ear of the Senator from Mary- 
land . GORMAN] this morning before he indulged in a non parti- 
san discussion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ihave no admonition to whisper to that Senator, 
but it would be well for the Senator from Delaware to heed the 
admonition, because on his side of the Chamber is where the time 
has been fruitlessly, unnecessarily, and vexatiously consumed. 


Mr. HIGGINS. In other words, anything which is said on this side 
is fruitless, but the mouths of Senators on the other side absolutely 
drop fatness. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I have heard that speech from 
the Senator from Tennessee before. [Laughter.] The Senator waits 
very patiently while all the Senators upon this side of the Cham- 
ber deliver themselves of their ents and their diatribes 

inst this side of the Chamber, and when Senators upon this side 
of the Chamber undertake to answer those arguments or to a 
roach legitimate debate, then the Senator rises and makes thi 
erocious Bombastes Furioso — of his, and it goes to the coun- 
try as a new speech, when, in fact, it is the same old admonition. ~ 

Ithank the Senator from Tennessee for not moving to lay the 
amendment on the table after making that speech. I thank him for 
the grace and kindness and courtesy and consideration which he 
has given to us in this case, because usually when he gets up and 
makes that speech he winds up by moving to lay fhe pending 
amendment on the table, and nobody has a chance to reply to him, 
unless he appeals to the forbearance and courtesy of the Senator, 
which is usually extended for a chance to say a few words. 

Now, I should like to ask the Senator from Tennessee, who was so 
fierce with us to-day, just as I was about getting up to make a 
debate upon this paragraph in the bill which is pending, where the 
Senator are who constitute the Democratie majority in this cham- 

Mr. HARRIS. They will be forthcoming when they are needed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Wehad a vote a little while ago, and they were 
all present then, just as the other afternoon at 6 o'clock, when only 
a half dozen Republicans were present, the Democratic Senators 
were all herein behalf of the Senator’s motion to take a recess until 
the next day at llo’clock. Where are they nowf There are, only, 
perhaps a dozen of them on the other side of the Chamber. 
Are they engaged in expediting this bill? They were all here this 
morning when the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GorMAN] made his 
smooth and plausible and fluent address to the last, so we are told, 
united Democracy—they were all here then; where are they now? 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to answer? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think the probabilities are that those who are 
absent suspected that the Senator from New Hampshire was goin 
to address the Senate, and they left for that reason. [Laughter d 

Mr. CHANDLER. Well, Mr. President, if they were absent on 
that account they have not only missed my speech, but the very 
excellent speech of the Senator from Tennessee, which, I am sure, 
he would not willingly have had them miss. 

The Senator distributes his admonitions alike upon the Repub- 
lican side and upon the Democratic side and, when he scolds the 
most, I am reconciled usually to what he says, because I believe, 
when he is fiercest in manner towards this side of the Chamber, he 
usually means as well the Senators upon his own side, and I do not 
flatter myself that the Senators lost much in missing my remarks. 

I rose, Mr. President, to take occasion to say something applica- 
ble to this amendment, and I am grateful that the Senator from 
Tennessee gives me the opportunity. I had in mind to say some- 
thing with reference to the remarks which have hitherto been sub- 
mitted in this Chamber by the Senator from Maryland, who addressed 
the Senate this morning, and by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MILLs], but, behold, they are both out of their seats, and I shall be 
obliged to reserve my remarks in reference to what they have said 
until a more fitting occasion. 

With reference to the wasting of time, it seems to be the pleasure 
or the duty, for that matter, of the Senator from Tennessee to sit 
there upon the watchtower of this debate and, after he has 
listened to words upon this side and words upon that side of the 
Chamber for two or three days, to get up here and say that the 
time has been wasted. I am surprised that the Senator from 
Tennessee should have applied those remarks to the speech of the 
Senator from Maryland this morning. It seems to me that those 
words were fitly spoken. They were the words we have been 
waiting for; they were the language of one whom we all recognize 
as the real leader of the Democratic party. 

Although the Senator from Tennessee is put forward as its spokes- 
man, and occasionally the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] or 
the ever-gracious Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] dip into the 
debate [laughter], we have recognized the Senator from Maryland 
as the grand high priest of Democracy, and we have been waiting 
for him until he should have adjusted all the difficulties which have 
been in existence upon the Democratic side of the Chamber, and 
should come in here with his traps all set, most of them probably 
sprung, and the victims caught, and at last proclaim to us a united 

emocracy. 

Mr. President, we have been waiting for that. We welcomed 
what he said in the Chamber this morning, and we regarded it as 
legitimate debate, just as I regarded, two days ago, when I was 
anxious to get the floor with some remarks upon some paragraph in 
the pending bill, 5 which the Senator from New — 
[Mr. MCPHERSON] made, and was prepared to welcome the spee 


which the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] rose to make, his 


countenance beaming with humor and delight, with the idea that 
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he was once more to enlighten the Senate, and I . he only 
refrained for fear of party discipline on that side of the Cham- 
ber. I waited a day and a half until certain suggestions of mine, 
of no great importance perhaps, but suggestions which I had the 
right to make, upon certain 5 of the bill, became obsolete 
because of the prevalence of debate, and that debate largely pro- 
ceeding from the other side of the Chamber. ; 

When the time approached when I thought I might submit some 

figures, which I have in my hand and which I conceive to be 
pertinent to the great question involved in this bill, and was about 
to submit them quietly, with the proper fear of the Senator from 
Tennessee before me, which affecte my heart and almost paralyzed 
eatly disconcerted when the Senator rose and 
charged that we had been wasting time and that this side of the 
Chamber was engaged in useless debate. Seeing the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] at my left, Jam reminded of a most extraor- 
dinary performance of the Senator from Arkansas, if he will allow 
me to call it that, which took place yesterday in this Chamber when 
a new amendment which never had been seen before was proposed 
to the iron schedule of the bill, and the Senator from Ohio barely 
suggested that he should like it to lie over so that he could look at 
it, and the Senator from Arkansas rosc and said he would withdraw 
the amendment. 

Mr. President, I dislike the way in which the minority are treated 
in the consideration of the pending bill. Here is the Senator from 
Arkansas, usually the most amiable of men, who has the industries 
of this country in the hollow of his hand to-day, occasionally grant- 
ing a favor, when he is asked by the Senator from Ohio, in order 
that he may see whether the industry can live or is to die according to 
the amendment, making reply that the amendment is to be with- 
drawn, and that we un this side of the Chamber must take, by the 
votes of a united Democracy, a rate of duty which will be utterly de- 
structive of the industry. 

Then, when Senators proceed in the debate, notwithstanding 
there is a thin Senate, without summoning a quorum to this body 
before the debate proceeds, to state their views upon the pending 
amendment, the Senator from Tennessee arises and says the time is 
being wasted by Republican Senators, and delivers his customary 
and well-worn tirade against Republican Senators on account 
of their disposition to debate this the most important bill which 
has been before the Congress of the United States for twenty-five 
years, 

Mr. President, I wish the Senator from Tennessee would devote 
himself every morning to perusing the book which I have in my 
hand. It is the record of the proceedings of the extra session of 
the Senate in the spring of 1881. That volume is full of speeches 
made for the purpose of killing time. The Senator from Tennessee 
will not deny it. It is full of speeches made for that purpose, and 
it is full of motions made for the purpose of killing time; and the 
one conspicuous figure in all those proceedings was the Senator 
from Tennessee, 

A motion to adjourn voted down; motion to go into executive 
session voted down; motion to adjourn voted down; motion to go 
into executive session voted down; and from the beginning to the 
end of this volume those motions were made by the Senator from 
Tennessee. I did not have the honor then to be a member of this 
body, but I can see in my mind’s eye the form of the Senator from 
Tennessee as he rises to move in the interests of public business, 
in the interests of the national welfare, in order that the Senate 
may present itself to the country as an orderly and dignified and 
decent body, that the Senate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business, when a few minutes before the Senate, by a major- 
ity of half a dozen, had decided not to go into executive session. 

The Senator from Tennessee was the leader in all that fili- 
bustering, to prevent what? To prevent the Senate of the 
United States from electing a Clerk and a Sergeant-at-Arms! 
That was the great question which satisfied the Senator from 
Tennessee and the other Senators upon that side of the Cham- 
ber, that it was justifiable to resort to filibustering and to these 
motions for delay, these dilatory and obstructive motions for 
delay, in order to prevent action by the Senate; and yet, when 
Senators upon this side of the Chamber on this great bill which 
they believe destructive to the interests of their people and in- 
jurious to the business of the whole United States, take occa- 
sion to reply to the Senator from Maryland, who has occupied 
the great portion of the day, the Senator from Tennessee gets 
up here and admonishes Senators upon this side of the Cham- 
ber that time is being wasted, that we ought to begin to pro- 
ceed with the public business. 

Mr. President, sometimes I submit to the admonition and the 
eastigation of the Senator from Tennessee without remonstrance, 
and I certainly always welcome with delicious pleasure an 
streak of humor which comes from his mouth, but I do thin 
that of all the times when he should have held back his scold- 
ing of the Republican side of the Chamber it was when Repub- 
lican Senators were seeking to reply to a long, elaborate, care- 
fully prepared, and authentic pronunciamento of the Senator 
from Maryland as to the position of the Democratic party upon 


my voice, I was 


the pending bill and, generally, upon the subject of protection 
to American industries. 

The Senatorfrom Maryland has planted himself upon the plat- 
form of the Senator from Tennessee; the Senator from Maryland 
has planted himself upon the platform of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. LINDSAY], who addressed the Senate the other day. 
That platform is a tariff for revenue which will protect Ameri- 
can industry; and these announcements of these distinguished 
Senators are welcome to this siđe of the Chamber. e hail, 
Mr. President, with rejoicing the abandonment by these distin- 
guished Senators of the platform of 1892; and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I believe I was almost the tirst Senator upon this side 
of the Chamber to extend the hand of congratulation to Sena- 
tors upon the opposite side of the Chamber. 

I maintained then, and I maintain now, that we should treat 
their conversion as a conversion in good faith, and that we 
should coSperate with them, from the Senator from Kentucky, 
who first proclaimed the doctrine, down to the Senator from 
Maryland, who to-day proclaims the doctrine, in applying the 
principle of protective duties to home industries. e may dif- 
fer somewhat in the details of the application of the principle. 
I shall have occasion myself, I doubt not, to complain before the 
bill is ended; but ‘‘faithful are the wounds of a friend,” and 
when the Senator from Kentucky finds that he is not applying 
the doctrine of the Democratic party exactly as he laid it down 
in his = rae) and as he is bound to apply it after he has an- 
nounced it to the Senate and the country, I take it for granted 
that the Senator from Kentucky will welcome any evidence that 
he ought, in the application of his principle, to give a different 
vote from that which he is about to give. 

So I say, notwithstanding this difference of opinion on details, 
I continue in my determination to cojperate with the Senators 
upon the other side of the Chamber in the direction of imposing 

equate protective duties; and I say, as I said yesterday, that 
I do not care whether they call them duties for incidental pro- 
tection or whether they call them duties for revenue, if the re- 
sultis thesame, they are welcomed to the protection ranks, and 
never from my mouth shall proceed words of reproach for what 
they have done. But the Senator from Tennessee, when he 
himself announced the principle in debate the other day of pro- 
tection to home industries, and when the Senator from Mary- 
land has joined the Senator from Tennessee in accepting that 

rinciple as the guide and the governor of our actions in fram- 
ng the bill, and when Senators on this side of the Chamber 
rush forward to greet the Senator from Maryland with open 
arms, only indicating a possibility of a slight difference of opin- 
ion, I say the Senator from Tennessee should have allowed me 
to go on and put in these tables which I merely rose to put into 
this debate. [Laughter.] ~ 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator understand that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee or the Senator from Maryland have agreed 
to this doctrine without limitation to be applied to all indus- 
tries, or only to be applied to industries in their own localities? 

Mr. CHANDLER. There the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH] is doing what I will not do. He is impeaching 
the good faith of Senators upon the other side of the Chamber. 
[Laughter.] I took occasion the other day to criticise that dis- 
position on the part of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 
These two Senators, sitting together, began early to say that 
whatever the Senators upon the other side of the Chamber in 
their pursuit of their new doctrine might give us here in the 
Senate, would be surrendered in conference. 

The Senator from Maine—I always dislike to speak about an 
absent Senator, and that is the reason Lam not speaking about 
the Senator from Maryland and the Senator from Texas, to 
whom I wish to address some remarks when it is convenient for 
them to be in the Chamber—the Senator from Maine undertook * 
to question the good faith of the new departure on the otherside 
of the Chamber, and to assert that these 428 Jones amendments 
were to be given away in committee of conference; that they 
were merely prepared, as the Senator from Delaware 1 1 HId- 
GINS] expressed it this morning, to oil the passage of this bill 
through the Senate, to unite the Democracy, and to lead tosome 
diminution of opposition to this bill on the Republican side of 
the Chamber. The Senator from Maine suggested that and, 
further, that the amendments were all to be given away in the 
committee of conference, 

I did not so believe, Mr. President; I can not believe thata 
grand farce, a grand bunco game is being played in the face of 
the American ple; and I should like to know why the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island undertakes, by interrupting me, to put 
any such imputation upon the other side of the Chamber. 


[Laughter.1 
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IL think that the conversion is in good faith; I think if there | table referred to by the Senator from New Ham will. be- 
was any one announcement of political principle that ever was | inserted in the RECORD as part of his speech without reading. 
written by any political party and put into a national platform | The Chair hears no objeetlon, and it is so ordered. 
bare! that 3 after ward renee Semon rt utterly so The table referred tofis as follows: 
of, it was. the announcement that protection was unconstitu- > 
tional, which was put into the Democratic national platform of (Sixth Annual Report, Commissioner of Labor, February 13, 180 

Daily wages of parkas in tron and steel industriss in the United States, Great 


It has not been adyocated by a single Senator upon this floor; rdisin, and: ihe: Continent ef OPE: 


it has been repudiated by every one of them who has spoken, Unites: linc | 

except the solitary Senator from Texas; aad being repudiated, States. E 

and à Republican principle being deliberately adopted by the a = + 
Senators upon the other side of the Chamber, which they say Oceupation. 82 | Eg | á Industry. 
they are willing to have applied in the framing of this bill, and | g SE 45 | Z 

the last protectionist Democratic Senator, the: Senator from s Sa | Sr R 

Maryland, this. morning 1 in and repeated the an- 28 | a> | o 

nouncement, I repeat that I believe in the good faith of these — 

new converts. — 46 Mixed iron and steel. 

When you yourself, Mr. President [Mr. FAULKNER in the | 474 ly, Saye 
chair|,announced awillingness to have a duty put upon coal and | 476 Mixed iron and steel. 
upon iron ore, and braced yourself up to so trample upon and 3 Steel ingots. 
destroy the Democratic platform, I believe, sir, you weresincere. | 475 | Pig ae PAR 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me? 478 | Reet ORES Sys, 

eee OEOD Does hiar Tan from New 480 Pig iron. 

Ham re yield to the Senator from e 3 480 
Mr CH LER. Yes, sir. 482 3 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can not allow the Senator from West Vir- | 483 ; 
ginia [Mr. FAULKNER], under the circumstances in which he is | 495 1 
situated, to be traduced, as I belle ve he is being, by the Senator 488 E Bad e 
from New Hampshire. = Pig tron. 

I understand the Senatorfrom West Virginia is only in favor, | 48% ogee and steel. 
and very reluctantly at that, of a duty upon coal and iron ore as |+490 | Mixed iron and steel 
a revenue duty; that he has distinctly and constantly repudiated. — | ig 
the idea that he is in favor of a protective duty upon anything; | Coxe 
but that he consents. to have this duty put upon coal and iron ore | 492 Steel ingots, 
simply to raise revenue for the Government. — Do. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 8 both for my- 304 8 and steel. 
selfand for the Senator from Rhode for 8 400 Do. 
these allusions 5 Shad r 3 EL oughtto araneae [406 Iron ore United Staten. 
the Chair ot ot an argument, a am very mue id | 499 | } A 

that if either I or the Senator from Rhode Island goes on in this . 
strain the Senator now in the chair will leave it and take the = Pig iron. 
floor, and we shail wish before the debate has proeeeded a great 599 Do. 
while that we had not woke him up. [Laughter.], 502 Mixed iron and steel. 

Now, Mr. President, if the Senator from Tennessee thinks —— 
that I have made a proper introduction to what I rose to say | 508 PIN, 
[laughter]; if he thinks that this proem, this little passing allu- |-s03 Do. 

5 to —— „ way 5 the Senator iss ient, — anyon iron and steel. $ 
' do the thing that I rose to do. 

I take pasties to submit, on the item now pending, a table 8 Mixed iran and steel 
madé up from the sixth annual report-of the oner. of | 516 Pig iron. 

Labor, giving the wages of 3,491 persons engaged in American, = * and steel. 

British, and Euro coal, iron, and steel industries. The Finished bar iron. 
9 has been 2 at give at a glance the Repre ee in. the z Do. 

y wages he foursectionson which mmissioner 

reports. ere several rates of wages are given in the table Aizea iron and . 

from one section some or all of them are added together and the Pig iron. 

average given, as in the case of blacksmiths (pages 472 and 474), 21 e 

when the ten reported from the Northern district of the United Steel ingots. 

States, the four from the Southern, and the twoeach from Great Mixed iron and steel. 

Britain and the Continent have been separately added. and the 1 

average given, this being considered the fairest method to show bs wah 


what the workmen received. 


Here are some of the rates of daily wages shown to employés; Sa coal) Can- 


Blacksmiths—Northern district of the United States, $2.22; PR pap oe 
Southern district, 82.02; Great Britain, 78 cents; continent of Pig iron. 

Europe, 75 cents. In every case, with butasingle exception, in 3 and steel. 
every industry covered by this volume the same condition is 


shown, and very rarely does the daily wage of the British or 


Do, 
(Bituminous coal) Can- 
Continental worker in iron or steel amount to one-half what is ada, $1.35. 


paid to the American worker. More frequently it is less than 77 
one-third and often less than one-quarter, and there are several 
instances given where it is only one-sixth, These figures were 2 
not the work of a partisan engaged in preparing a protection 6 
— 1 75 iy an on, 0 ee * Wright 6 lero E coal) Can- 

a and respons posi ol. Carroll D. Wri who tb, 1.81. 
has been retained by the present Administration, and who, as: F 
Commissioner of Labor, is Acting Superintendent of the Census. Bit ii coal) Can- 
a, 
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I ask that this table may be incorporated in my remarks, and 
I say that it shows emphatically that a sufficiently high rate of 
duty should be put upon all manufactures of iron to equalize and 
compensate for the difference between the wages of foreign 
laber and the es of American labor. 

Lask pardon of the Senator from Tennessee and of the Chair 
É — occupying so much time in these simple remarks. [Laugh- 


tho PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I was obliged this morning to 
‘be absent from the Senate Chamber during the speech of the 
Senator from Maryland, ey to my regret, and owing tothe 
meeting of a committee which I was rr es to attend. Tthere- 
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refined sugar were. less than those in the McKinley act.. I pos- 
sibly have been misinformed, but I am certain that the Senator 
from Maryland, who is so familiar with every branch of the tariff, 
r . all things to be accurate, would not 
have made that statement unless he had failed to examine the 
exactcharacter of the duties proposed in the Jonesamendments. I 
will not rely upon my own statement in re to these duties 
but I shall ask to insert in the REcorDan editorial article which 
appeared in the New York Times this morning, and which goes 
into this matter in great detail and very thoroughly. I think it 
will be an interesting article to have in the RECORD, where it 
can be conveniently referred to. 
The New York Times, I need hardly say, is one of the stanch- 
est und most unwavering Democratic or, im the country; it 
* has remained faithful where many other Democratic newspapers 
have been faithless. Therefore what it says on a question of this 
sort has the additional value of a witness testifying against his 
own interest. This article is headed, It must be admitted 
now,” and says: 
There are indications that the real measure of protection given tothe 


combined refiners of sugar by the revised sugar schedule was not perceived 
dy certain Democratic Senators for some time after the revision was made— 


That is undoubtedly a true explanation— 


and that the protective effect of the ad valorem rate is not understood by 
some of them even now. We showed yesterday that even a prominent Re- 
publican Senator, looking for hoe duse tthe Democrats 
of the committee, had not seen protection, which should be added to 
the 2 erage duties of one-eighth and one-tenth of a cent. 

A short de in the Senate u point, a few-days ago; showed that 
Mr. HARRIS then supposed that refiners’ protection in the revised sched- 
ule was limited to one-eighth ofacenton all refined and the one-tenth 
` additional upon refined sugars from But ſt also showed that the 

real measure of the refiners’ protection was clearly seen by the Republican 

minority. Wo quote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: the report of the 
remarks to which we refer: 


It then quotes a discussion which occurred here a few days 
ago between the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], the 
Senator from Iowa x ALLISON], and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. HARRIS], as follows: 

. The question Iwish to ask the Senator is whether he thinks 


HARRIS. 
it wise or unwise to reduce from a halt cent to o 
— otection on refined sugar given to the refiner, or the sugar 


voted? 
Mr. PLATT. The bill does. no such thing. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then all who have mathematized the proposi- 
2an op wide of the mark, and the Senator from. Connecticut alone knows 

ow it 
Mr. PLATT. I am. not alone, Mr. President. Thereisnot aman connected 
with the sugar trust, as a stockholder or speculator in New York, who does 
not understand it; there is not a Senator who has demanded it on this floor 
who does not understandit. Theduty as it stands under the bill will not 
be less than tnree-eighths of 1 cent, and it will fluctuate, according to the 
pie of sugars, from hths to one-halfof 1 cent per pound. TI appeal 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. , whom we as our chairman. 
of the Committee on Finance, to know if Lam ont of the way in my state- 


ment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not wish to enter into the discussion of the sugar 
clause at this time, but by the ad valorem provision inthe bill and the great 
difference between the 


trust, as 


an ad valorem duty. The mpg on raw sugars, as stated by those who 
say, 92°, costing from2} 
Cuba and elsewhere where it is Now, granulated sugar, which 
is the refined sugar, sells in London and Hamburg all the time at 3} cents a 
pound. So, as a rule, taking the average, there is. a difference of a cent a 
pound between the raw sugar and the refined. That true, 40 per cent 
on the raw sugar as compared with 40 per cent on the refined sugar will 
make a difference of three-tenths of a cent a pound at least. 


Then the article continues; 


Mr. PLATT and Mr. ALLISON were right and Mr. HARRIS was wrong. Be- 
fore the revision was made it could be said truthfully that the bill reduced 
tive duty fromone-half a cent (inthe McKinley tariff) 
to one-eighth of à cent; but as the bill stands now the refiners’ protection is 

per hundred. We estimated it yester- 
marks made by Mr. VEST, in reply to those 
HA at that 

ghth and 


quarter (or 25 cents 
n raw and refined. 
© statement given to the by Secretary Carlisle on the 30th ultimo 
indicates that he also had f: to perceive the protection afforded by the 
practical operation of the ad valorem duty, He was interested only in the 
question whether the pro ad valorem rate of 40 per cent on raw sugars 
Was equal to the spena utieson such sugars that had been provided in the 
sugar schedule o ally reported, and he appears to have supposed that 
the measure of protection to the refiners had not appreciably changed, 
because that agers na been about one-eighth ofa cent in the commit- 


tee’s first schedule and revisers had substituted a specific differential of 
just one-eighth, with a contingent one-tenth. 
But Mr. Carlisle and Mr. HARRIS and Mr. VEST and all the other Senators 


teetive duty of one-eighth 


hot a cent per pound 
mator is pleased to say; by the McKinley law. for which the Senator 


found € one-tenth 
3 the — one-eighth and the additional upon 

This article, as I say, containing these facts in a compact form, 
and coming from a Democratic newspaper of such unquestioned 
party fidelity, is worth placing in the RECORD, although it is 
incomplete, for it does not mention the great additional gift 
over and above the protective duties made to the refiners of 
sugar by the arrangement of the date. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I was greatly surprised to 
hear the remarks of the distinguished Senator from ‘Tennessee 
[Mr. Harris] in regard to the debate upon this bill. I think 
the Senator could not have been in his seat when the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] addressed the Senate this morn- 
ing. The Senator from Maryland stated distinctly in the hear- 
ing of the Senate that up to the 7th day of brs 20 sixteen days 
ago, when the Jones amendments were presented, there was no 
bill before the Senate which could havereceived the support and 
the votes of a majority of the body; that there never was a time, 
from the moment the bill which came from the House was re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance, whenit could have received 
the votes of the majority of this body. 

Those amendments, representing the new views of the major- 
ity, were reported on the 7thof May, but it was not until the 14th 
of May that the printed bill, as I remember, was laid before the 
Senate with the amendments suggested by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, so that it could be read and considered. Therefore, we 
have really had about ten days of debate on this bill, which the 
Senator from Maryland stated was the bill which was to be 
passed by this body. 

Now, I suggest to the Senator from Tennessee that it is hardly 
fair to charge to this side of the Chamber with delay or filibuster- 
ing for anything which took place prior to the time this bill was 
matured by the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Rhode Islandallowme? . 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator will abandon that branch of 
discussion and go to the pending question and address himself 
to that, we may make progress. Or he can go on killing time 
as he and his associates are and have been doing for the last 
month and a half. i : 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think, in all fairness to the Senator from 
3 that statement is not justified by the situation as 
it is. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Tennessee thinks it is fully 
justified. - 

Mr. ALDRICH. Notwithstanding the facts: stated by the 
Senator from Maryland? Or does not the Senator from Tennes- 
seo disagree with the Senator from Maryland as to the facts in 
this case? Perhaps he does. 

In regard to the pending amendment, what has become of the 
doctrine or the idea of Senators upon the other side of the 


Chamber that steel rails could be produced in the United States 


at 83 a ton; that is, at acostof labor from the ore to the finished. 
rail of $3a ton? I have at various times heard the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] and the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr: Vest] state to the Senate with great fervor that we were 
giving the great steel rail trust too much protection; that the 
rates which have been fixed from time to time were two or three 
times the total of the labor cost of steel rails. : 

Where are those Senators to-day? Have they had ac 
of heart? Has the Senator from Maryland committed them all 
absolutely and irrevocably to protective duties? That seems to 
be the opinion of the Senator from New Hampshire, and I ho 
that he is correct. I suppose we are bound to assume that 
official statement made this morning by the Senator from 2 
land is to be followed out in the remaining portions of the 
and in the discussion. It must be so or © the Senators to 
whom I have alluded, would be foremost in denouncing the duty 
of Ss a ton suggested upon steel rails. Senators say that this 
rate isa reduction of the rate fixed in the act of 1890. It is true 
that there has been a great change in conditions in the matter 
of the production of steel rails since1890. I should like to have 
some Senator who may have some connection with the bill state 
what justification there is in their minds and from their stand- 
point for proponi this duty of 88 a ton. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was eed to. 
. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
proceeded with. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

118. Sheets of iron or steel. common or = ex 


including 
other material or process or which 
a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem. All 


po: sheets 
, excepting as hereinafter provided for, thinner than 


Steel common or 
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No. 25 wire gauge, and all iron or steel commercially known as common or 
black taggers iron or steel or which have been pickled or cleaned by acid or by 
any other material or process or which is cold rolled, smoothed only, not 
ished, shall 1 a duty of nine-tenths of 1 cent 97 5 pound: Provided, 
tthe reduction herein provided for as to sheets of iron or steel thinner 
than No. 25 wire guage shall take effect on and after October 1, 1894. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment on page 
23, paragraph 118, line 13, after the word “ of,” to strike out 
t nine-tenths” and insert ‘‘ three-fourths.” — 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to strike out that para- 
graph and insert what follows in the print of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 118 and insert: 

Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, including all iron or steel com- 
mercially known as common or black aggere iron or steel, and skelp iron 
or steel, valued at 3 cents per pound or less, thinner than No. 10 and not 
thinner than No. 20 wire gange, seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner 
than No. 20 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, eight-tenths 
cent per pound; thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, 1.1 cents per pound; corru- 
gated or crimped, 1.1 cents per pound: Provided, That all common or black 
sheet iron or sheet steel not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge shall pay duty 
as plate iron or plate steel, x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read paragraph 119, as follows: 

119. All iron or steel sheets or plates and all hoop, band, or scroll iron or 
steel, excepting what are known commercially as tin plates, terne plates. 
and taggers tin, and hereinafter provided for, when eee or coated 
with c or spelter, or other metals, or any alloy of those metals, 35 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Inline8 I move tostrike out “35 per 
cent ad valorem ” and insert what follows in the printed bill. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 8, page 24, strike out ‘'35 per cent 
ad valorem ” and insert: 

Shall pay one-fourth of 1 cent per pound more duty than the rates im- 
posed by the preceding paragraph upon the corresponding gauges or forms 
of common or black sheet or taggers iron or steel. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

120. Sheet iron or sheet steel, polished, planished, or glanced, by whatever 
name designated, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In line 14, I move to strike out ‘35 
per cent ad valorem” and insert what follows in the printed bill. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Theamendment will bestated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 14, page 24, strike out“ 35 per cent 
advalorem ” and insert: 

One and three-fourths cents per pound: Provided, That plate or sheet or 
taggers iron or steel, by whatever name designated, other than the polished, 

lanished, or glanced herein provided for, which has been pickled or cleaned 
ty acid, or by any other material or process, or which is cold-rolled, 
smoothed only, not polished, shall pay one-eighth of 1 cent per pound more 
duty than the corresponding gauges of common or black sheet or taggers 
iron or steel. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will 


proceed. 
The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 


121. Sheets or ae of iron or steel, or taggers iron or steel, coated with 
tin or lead, or with a mixture of which these metals, or either of them. is a 
component part, by the dipping or any other 
known as tin plates, terne plates, and taggers t 
vided, That the reduction of duty herein provided for shall take effect on 
and after October 1, 1894. No article not specially provided for in this act, 


The Secretary will proceed 


rocess, and commercially 
. 1} cents per pound: Pro- 


wholly or partly manufactured from tin plate, terne plate, or the sheet, or 
plate iron or steel herein provided for, or of which such tin plate, terne 
plate, sheet, or plate iron or steel shall be the material of chief value, shall 
a lower rate of duty than that imposed on the tin plate, terne plate, or 
sheet, or plate iron or steel from which it is made, or of which it shall be 
the component thereof of chief value. 
The Committee on Finance reported an amendment to para- 
raph 121, on page 25, line 2, after the word“ one” to strike out 
‘and one-fifth cents,” and insert cent.“ 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is no amendment to be offered 
to that paragraph. The proposed amendment of the committee 
is withdrawn. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
withdraws the committee amendment. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Does that leave the rate 1 cent a pound? 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Oneand one-fifth cents. Asitcame 
from the House it stood Iz cents a pound.” The committee 
amendment was to strke out ‘ one-fifth,” and the subsequent 
amendment was to insert ‘'1},” leaving the rate as it came from 
the House at 14 cents a pound, 
Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the preceding paragraphs 
which have been acted upon by the Senate fix a rate of 1.1 cents 
a pound upon what are known as black sheets, from which tin 
plate is made. These sheets when cold rolled or pickled are 
made dutiable at an eighth of 1 cent per pound more, 
the duty upon cold-rolled sheets 1.22} cents a pound. It costs 


in the United States, approximately, aquarter of acent a pound 
more to tin the plates which have been cold rolled and pickled 
than it costs to do the same work in Wales. 

The rate proposed in the pending paragraph upon tin plate 
is 1.20; therefore the committee propose to impose a less rate of 
duty upon the finished article than upon the materials from 
which itis made. If the doctrine which was announced by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] this morning is to bead- 
hered to there can be no defense of this action on the part of the 
Finance Committee. Certainly.if there is any one article in 
this entire tariff bill which should receive the considerate care 
of the American Senate it should be the industr 
plate in the United States. The results which have followed 
the imposition of the duty in 1890 have furnished the most strik- 
ing illustration that it is possible to make of the beneficence of 
protective duties. 

I remember but three short years ago hearing the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] from his seat in this Chamber, and 
other Senators upon the opposite side, say most positively that 
it would be impossible to make tin plate in the United States. 
There was not a man on the other side of the Chamber who was 
willing to admit for an instant that American skill could pos- 
34 be equal to the task of producing tin plates in the United 

8. 

Various reasons were given for this belief in the impossi- 
bility of American products—want of skill, the unhealthiness of 
the occupation, the fact that the peoplein Wales who have been 
making it for generations had acquired such advantages that it 
was impossible for the American people to overcome them. 

As late as the campaign of 1882 Democraticorators and the Dem- 
ocratic press refused to believe that there was any such thing in 
existence as a tin-plate industry in America. In the face of 
those declarations this work of Amerivan manufacturers and 
American mechanics in the development of the tin-plate indus- 
try in the United States has been going on in a remarkable man- 
ner. 

I have among my papers, but mislaid for the moment—I hope 
to have it here before I get through—a statement showing in 
detail the capital that has been invested in various States of 
the Union for the production of tin plate. This capital aggre- 
gates more than $5,000,000, and has been expended in ten or 
twelve different States. We produced last year nearly 100,000,- 
600 pounds of tin plate in the United States. 

Mr. PLATT. While the Senator from Rhode Island is look- 
ing for something that he desires to refer to, I wish to make an 
inguiry of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. I wish toinquire of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas just what is proposed. In the paragraph under cons dera- 
tion, in line 2, on e 25, in brackets are the words ‘‘one and 
one-fifth cents.” The words“ and one-fifth cents“ are struck 
through, and then in smaller type one and one-fifth cents“ are 
printed before“ per pound.” I understand that it is not pro- 

osed to amend the paragraph in any way, but to leave it just as 
t came from the other House. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is the intention. 

Mr. PLATT. Which would be 1} cents per pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is correct. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have before me the list which I was look- 
ing for, it being a list of the number of tin-plate manufacturing 
establishments in the United States.” I will, with the permis- 
sion of the Senate, insert the list in the RECORD, as I conceive 
it to be important that the people of the United States should 
understand something about the progress which has been made 
here in the production of this important article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is the request? 

Mr. ALDRICH. To insert a statement in regard to the tin- 
plate works in the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly; there is no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is long. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it voluminous? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Itis pretty voluminous on account of the 
large number of establishments. 

Mr. HARRIS. Oh, asa park of the Senator's speech, of course 
he can putitin. Does it show how much of the plate and how 
much of the tin is imported? 

Mr. ALDRICH. his particular statement does not, but I 
shall put that information in the RECORD before I get through. 

Mr. HARRIS. I regret to know that the Senator is going to 
continue to that extent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection 
ae geden of the Senator from Rhode Island, and it is sọ 
ordered, 


of making tin 


Mr. ALDRICH. I am grestty ontiged to the Senator from 
Tennessee for his consideration in thismatter. The statement 
shows that there are 1 establishment in Massachusetts, 8 in 
New York, 3 in New Jersey, 25in Pennsylvania, 3 in Maryland, 
6in Ohio, 3 in Indiana, 5 in Illinois, 1 in Michigan, 1 in Mis- 
souri projected, 1 in Ohio, 2 in Indians, and 2 in Pennsylvania. 
I shall not stop to read the details in regard to these establish- 
ments and the amount of capital and their productive capacity. 


TIN-PLATE WORKS. 

{Nore.—In this list the words “ tin plates! are limited to pure tin-coated 
sheets. Sheets coated with a mixture of tin and lead are referred to as 
“terne plates. The capacity of the works is given in boxes, the box, un- 
less otherwise stated, be understood to be the ng Seren of a box of 112 
plates 14 inches by 20 inches and weighing from 108to 11% pounds. The word 
* set” refers to the set of tinning pots or the machine“ necessary for tint- 
ing or coating the black plates. “Black plates are the iron or steelsheets 
before they are coated. arious kinds of tinning sets are employed. The 
weekly producing capacity of the works is given as reported by the manu- 
facturers. Unless otherwise stated. coal is used for fuel. The rolling mill 
or black pee department of the tin-plate works which make their own 
black plates will be found described in the list of rolling mills.] 


MASSACHUSETTS—ONE, 


Steel Edge Stamp: and Retinning Company, 89 State street, Boston. 
Works at Millis, Norfolk County. Tinning plant erected in 1889; 4 tinning 
pots; product used in its own works in the manufacture of stam hollow 
Ware. Buys black plates. F. H. Williams, A. L. Hollander, and C. C. Con- 
Stamping works.) 

NEW YORK—EIGHT. 
American e Company, 103-119, North Third street, Brooklyn, 
Kings 8 ew York o 101-106, John street. Tinning plant 
rected in 1802; product used in its own works in the manufacture of 
ped i . (See Stamping works.) 
ntral (The) r Company, 25 Cliff street, New York City. Works 
at Brooklyn, Kings County. g pots built about 1890; product 
chiefly used in its own works in the manufacture of stamped ware. Buys 
black plates, . lant. David H. James, ident: W. M. 
Aikman, vice-president; . Ketcham, secretary and treasurer, (See 
New Jersey. See Stamping works.) 

East River Lead Company, Kahn Brothers, 523-527 East Nineteenth street, 
New York City. Built in 1891 and first terne plates made in May, 1891; 1 set; 

roduct, terne plates; 5 120 boxes, 20 py 28, 3 per 
14 — Brands, “Mohawk,” * st New York,” and “Juanita.” Buys black 

lates. Jacob Kahn, president; German Kahn, vice-president; Eml. S. 

hn, secretary; E. Hochheimer, treasurer; Rudolph Sichel, manager; 
Solomon Kahn, selling agent. 

Iron Clad Manufacturing Company, 22-24 Cliff street, New York City. 
Works at Brooklyn, Kings Hagges & inning plant erected about 1876 and 
greatly enlar, since; product chiefly used in its own works for stamped 
ware. Buys black plates. Robert Seaman, president and treasurer; H. B. 
Haigh, vice-president; David D. Otis, secretary; F. E. Young, general 
superintendent. (See Stamping works.) 

aques (George W.), Thirteenth avenue, near Twentieth and Twenty-first 
streeis, New York City. Built in 1894; first tin plates made March 19, and 
first terne plates March 26; twosets; product, terne plates; weekly capacity, 
250 boxes, 20 by 28. Brands, “Juno,” “Petrel,” and N. P. R.” Buys black 
plates. Contemplates adding two sets. 

Meurer Brothers Company, 571-577 Flushing avenue, Brooklyn, Kings 
County. Built in 1894 and first tin and terne plates made in March, 1894; 6 
sets, 2 for tin plates and 4 for terne plates; weekly capacity, 600 boxes of tin 
plates and 1, boxes of terne plates. Brands, Meurer Roofing IC.,” 
‘Flushing IC.,” and Pullman IC.” Buys black plates. Expects to add 4 


sets. 

Somerton Tin Plate Works, Somers Brothers, Third street and Third 
avenue, Brooklyn, Kings County. Built in 1891, and first tin plates made in 
October, 1892; 4 sets; product, tin plates; weekly capacity, 1,800 boxes. 
Brands, “Somerton” for best stamp and Somerbrogk“ for bright 
charcoal, Fuelused, petroleum. Make black plates. (See Roll mills.) 

Thomson (A. A.) & Co., 213-15 Water street, New York City. Built in 1892 
and first terne plates made May 2,1892; 3sets; product, terne paes: weekly 
capacity, 450 boxes. Brands, Old Colony,” Thomson's Puritan,” and 
cal tral.” Buy black plates. 

NEW JERSEY—THREE. 


Central (The) Stamping Company, 25 Cliff street, New York City. Works 
at Newark, Essex County. Six tinning pots;.product sere. used in its own 
works in the manufacture of stamped ware. Buys black plates. (See New 
York. See stamping works.) š 

Elizabethport Works, the Morewood Tin Plate Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Elizabeth. Works at Elizabethport, Union County. Built in 1892; 

rst terne plates made in October and first tin 8 in December, 1892; 8 
sets, 6 for tin plates and 2 for terne plates; weekly capacity, 2,400 boxes of 
tin 8 and 2,000 boxes of terne plates. Fuel used, petroleum. Buy black 

la J. H. Rogers, president; C. M. Stuart, secretary and treasurer; E. 
tendent. Idle. 

Saunders, & Bond, 284 Pearl street, New York City. Works at 
Jersey City. One set; product, terne plates. Buy black plates. 

PENNSYLVANIA—TWENTY-FIVE. 


7 Tin Plate Company, 25 Sixth avenue, Pittsburg. Works at All- 
quippa, ver County. Built in 1892; first tin and terne plates made in 
August, 1892; 3 sets, 1 for tin plates and 2 for terne plates; weekly capacity, 
double turn, 172 boxes of tin plates and 344 boxes of terne plates. Brands, 
„Beaver“ and Les ad . * Buys black plates. B. Donovan, president; 
W. J. Shaw, secretary; J. P. Bailey, treasurer. 

American (The) Plate Machine and Manufacturing Company, 328 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Works at Linfield, Montgomery County. 
Built in 1892; first terne plates made in May, 1892, and first tin plates in No- 
vember, 1893; 1 Buckman’s automatic continuous seaming and tinning ma- 


verse, assignees. ( 


chine; weekly capacity, 2,000 rolls of 100 square feet of terne plates, equal 
to 450 boxes, opose erecting additional ma- 


by 28 Buys black ee 
chines. P, B. Calvert, 8 . B. Smith, secretary and treasurer; S. 
Y. Buckman, vice-president and manager. 

American Tin and Terne Plate Com: y, 45-47 Richmond street, Philadel- 
phia, Works at 55-57 Laurel street. Built in 1891-92, and first terne plates 
made January 17, 1892; 3 sets; weekly capacity, 300 boxes of terne plates, 20 
by 28. Brands, Keystone,“ “Puritan,” and Hancock.“ Buys black 


tes. i 
Apollo Rolling Mills, Apollo Iron and Steel Company, Pittsbu: 
at Apollo, 8 County, 2 plant added torol aot sees 
plant in 1891, and first terne plates made December 15, 1891; 3 sets; product, 
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terne plate; weekly capaci 


, 1,020 boxes. Brand, Apollo Best Roofing.” 
Fuel natural gas. mill 


e black plates. See Rolling 5. 
A & Co., Limited, 8 Arm- 


Apollo Sheet Iron Works, P. H. Laufman 
strong 8 Works in Westmoreland County. 5 Ger- 
mania Bank building. plant added to 8 1891; first 
terne plates made in . 1891; one set; uct, terne tes; weekly capac- 
ity, 30 tons of 30 by 96 in lates. Br: “ Apollo.” Fuel used, natural gas. 
Make black plates, ag . — 

Black Diamond Tin Plate Works, Henry W. Scatte . 51-53 Laurel 


street, Philadelphia. Built in 1893; first terne plates made June 1, and first 

tin pistes September 12, 1893;3 sets; 2for tin plates and one for terne plates; 

weekly capacity, 420 boxes of tin plates and 250 boxes of terne plates. Brand, 
„Black Diamond.” Buy black plates. = 

Blairsville Rol and Tin Plate Company, Blairsville, Indiana 

County. Built in 1 and first tin and terne plates made in November, 

1892; 5 sets, 3 for tin plates and 2 for terne plates; weekly ca — 750 
5, 


boxes of 20 by 28 tin plates and #00 boxes of 20 by 28 terne plates. Brands, for 
tin plates, Blairsville Best Bright, Clifton,“ and Conemaugh;“ for 
terne plates, Neville“ and Duquesne.“ Makes black plates. (See Roll- 


ing mills.) 

‘anonsburg Iron and Steel Company, Canonsburg, iad in County. 
Branch office, Germania Bank building. Pittsburg. Tinning plant added to 
rolling mill in 1894; first tin and terne plates made April 1; 2 sets, one for 
tin plates and one for terne plates; weekly capacity, 10 boxes of tin plates 
and 120 boxes of terne plates, 20 br 28. 

Fuel used, natural pe Makes black plates. (See Rolling mills.) 

Continental (The) Plate Works, Gummey, Paget E Co., Twenty- 
sixth street and Washington avenue, Philadelphia. Built in 1892; first 
terne plates made in June and first tin plates in November, 1892; 4 sets, 3 for 
terne plates and 1 for tin plates; weekly capacity, double turn, 350 boxes 
of tin plates and 1,000 boxes of terne plates. Brands for tinplates, ‘‘Phomix 
Bright” (Melyn grade), Climax Bright“ (Lisvane grade), and Mars“ 
(tull J. B. grade); for terne plates. Pennsyl' old method, ‘‘ Leominster,” 
“Alderly,” „ Phoenix,” “ Venus,“ “Flag,” “ Eagle,” “Liberty,” 
“ Anchor," “Pioneer, Hercules,“ “Stag,” Victor.“ “ Sun,” “Colonial,” 
Neptune,“ and “ Continental.“ Buy black plates, but may erect a black- 
plate rolling mill. 

Duquesne Tin Plate Works, 715-717 Lewis Block, Pittsburg. Works on Sec- 
ond avenue, Soho. Built in 1893; first terne plates made June 1, and first 
tin plates November 15, 1893; 2sets; now 3 terne plates only; weekl, 
capacity, 1,200 boxes of 14 by 20 plates, either 135 pannan zo pounds, or 1 
pounds to the box. Brands, Iron City“ and “Soho.” 1 used, natural 
gas. Buy black plates. Contemplate eg sets, when tin plates will 
again be produced. C. Dreifus, panni: J. Wildberg, vice-president and 
manager; E. Dreifus, secre ; L. E. Block, treasurer. 

Grifiths & Cadwallader, Pittsburg. Works in the Twenty-third ward. 
Built in 1891 and first terne plates made December 27, 1891; 3 sets, 1 for tin 

lates and 2 for terne plates; weekly capacity, 200 boxes of tin plates and 500 

xes of terne plates. Brands, for terne plates,“ Bonus.” “ Lulu,” “ Glen- 

wood,” Optimus,“ and “ NF.;" for tin plates, Primrose“ and Petunia.“ 
Fuel used, natural gas. Buy black plates. 5 

Hamilton (John), 61-63 Third avenue, Pittsburg. Built in 1890 and first 
terne plates made in April, 1890; 3 sets; product, terne plates; weékly ca- 
pacity, 450 boxes, 20 by 28. Brands, “ Hamilton's Best pped, “Osceola” 
et ha and Mingo“ old process. Fuel used, natural gas. Buys black 
plates. 

Laufman (The) Tin Plate Company, 421 Wood street, Pittsburg. Works 
at Butler Junction, W. P. R. R., Armstrong County. Tinning pisos built in 
1890 and firstterne plates made in June; 4sets; uct, terne plates; weekly 
capacity, 500 boxes of 240 pounds each, 20 by 28D ates,‘ old process.“ Brands, 
Laufman’s “Apollo,” * Freeport," Tip Top,“ and Allegheny.“ Fuel used, 
natural gas. Black plates obtained from the Apollo Sheet Iron Works. 
(Formerly operated by the Pittsburg Electro-Plating Company, Limited.) 
P. H. Laufman. proprietor: P. H. Laufman, jr., manager. 

McKinley Tin Plate Works, McKinley Tin Piate Company, Wilkinsburg, 
inl first terne plates made January 7, 1892; 3 sets; 


oduct, terne plates; 


weekly capacity. 350 boxes, 20 by 28. Brands.“ McKinley," * Wilkins — 8 
and “Fort Pitt.“ Fuel used, natural gas. 5 tes. L. H. Smith 
president; H. Y. Haws, vice-president; E. S. Wangenheim, secretary and 


treasurer. 

Merchant & Co. (incorporated), 517 Arch street, Philadelphia. Works, 
£025 Washington avenue. Eight sets; product, tin and terne plates. Buy 
black plates. 

New Castle Steeland Tin Plate Company ( N Fagen . New Castle, Law- 
rence County; built in 1892-93. First tin and terne plates made in November, 
1893; 12 sets, 9 for tin plates and 3 for terne plates. Brands, New Castle 
Best Charcoal,” “New Castle ‘A’ Charcoal,” ‘‘New Castle B! Charcoal,” 
“New Castle Coke,” New Castle Old Method Ternes,” and “New Castle 
Palm Ternes;: makes black plates. (See Rolling mills.) 

Norristown Tin Plate Works, Norristown, hema AS County; built in 
1892, and first tin and terne plates made in June, 1892; 7 sets, 2 for tin plates 
and 5 for terne plates; weekly 8 500 boxes of tin plates and 2,000 
boxes of terne plates, Brands for tin plates, Earnest; '’ for terne plates, 
“Norristown” (dull), “Earnest” (bright), ‘‘Norristown Extra” (extra 
coated), and “Norristown Redip » (old style). Buy black plates. Rich- 
ard Lewis, general manager. Selling agents, C. S. Trench & Co., 20 Cliff 
street, New York. 

Penn Treaty Iron Works, Marshall Brothers & Co., Beach and Marlborough 
streets, Philadelphia. Tinning plantadded torolling millin 1891; first terne 
plates made in January and first tin plates in 1200 1891: 6 sets, 3 for tin 

lates and 3 for terne plates; weekly 5 boxes ot tin plates and 

000 boxes of terne plates. Brand, Penn aty.“ Makes black plates. 
(See Rolling mills.) 

Philadelphia Iron and Tin Plate Works, Hughes & 1 
rated, Philadelphia. Works, Beach and Vienna streets. T. g plant 
added to rolling mill in 1893; first tin plates made in September and first 
terne plates in December; 6 sets, 3 tor tin plates and 3 for terne plates; 
weekly capacity, 1,650 boxes of tin plates and 650 boxes of terne plates. 
Brands for tin plates, “H. & P. Best Bright,” “Seminole Bright,” “Mohawk 
Bright,“ and“ Cherokee Bright;“ for terne plates, H. &. P. 5 Root- 
mei “H. & P. Best Roofing,” Delaware Roofing,” Huron Roofing,” and 
“Oneida Roofing.” Buy black plates, but preparing to make them. (See 
rolling mill. 

Philadelphia (The) Tin Plate 5 Nathan Trotter & Co., proprietots, 

orks at Eighteenth street an® Wash- 


for tin plates, Paoli“ an 
Buys black 
Tin Plate Works, Phillips Tin Plate Company, 200 Walnut Place, 
Philadelphia. Works at Tenth street and Susque a avenue. Built in 
1892; first terne plates made in October, and first tin plates in November, 
1892; 5 sets, 2 for tin plates and 3 for terne plates; weekly capacity, 


Peer Re County. Built at Pittsburg in 1891 and removed to Wilkinsburg _ 
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Mx 23, 


turn, 500 boxes of tin tes and 750 boxes of ft terne plates. Brands, for tin 
pla at fo Bake “Walnut,” and “Gladys;” for terne plates, 
Waldo, “Phi A Boston,“ National.“ “Columbas,” Re- 

e and Zero.“ lack plates. Intend enlarging works. F. R. 


is, managing: partner: Works, New Kensington, Mae gee County. 

Bull in 18 180i—92; first terne plates made in February and first tin plates 

October, 1892; 5 sets, 1 for tin Boxes of t 4 for terne plates; 8 capacity, 
black plates, but 


are pre black plates. W. P. 
general manager; 


W.N. Voegtly, y, secretary and 
Scott (J. B.) & Co., 122-124 Second avenue, Pittsburg. Built in 1891—92, 
and first terne Plates made in January. 1882; 1 set; product, terne plates; 
weekly capacity, 600 boxes. 8 Scott s Extra Coated. * “Contemplate 
3 ‘or, black pli 
— 5 y STi Plate Aalan and G. Taylor Company, 
tP Works on Tasker street, from Meadow 
. Aire Built in 1891. First terne plates made in April 
and first tin plates in orema an 1891; 20 sets; weekly capacity, double turn, 
ae boxes, of either tin plates. Brands, for tin plates. Hand- 
ee Brilliant,” e é Merion, ‘ Linden, ein. Locust,” 
Mint: for te j The Genuine Taylor or Ond Style “The 
lor Roofing Tin.“ 201 ethod,”* „Columbia, Branch.“ Maple, “ Wil- 
low. Knoxall.“ and erig Buy black plates. 
United States Iron and Tin Plate Works, United States Iron and Tin 
Plate Manufacturing Com Demmier, Al 


tin plates and 1,250 terne tes. p 
8 2 Youghiogheny bri ight,” and“ — — — — f a for terne plates 


ela." “U.S: re “U. — U. S Gran 
Fuel used. ö magg EE Make black — A — Selling 


N Ely & Williams, Philadelphia, — dice ti Boston. (See Rolling 
MARYLAND—THREE. 


BP age sarge aur’ DO DEO BD TR Ee , Locust Point, Balti- 
— 5 5 first tin plates: made in 
anuary, 1893; S sets, Sot eee me plates Lo > 
3,000 boxes of tin plates and boxes of terne Locust Paint. orks 
builtin 1801-92; first tin plates made May 11, 1 sets; product, tin plates. 
Makes black plates. 38 mills.) 
Mat! o.. Baltimore. Works; Ohio avenue and t. Wim- 
der, and B; 5 —— New Yor 2 street. Built in 1892, and 
tin made in April, 1892; 2 sets; capacity, 372 boxes of tin. 


plates, consumed in the works. Buy black 


OHIO—SIX COMPLETED, ONE BUILDING, AND ONE PARTLY BUILT. 


48tna-Standard Iron and Steel Co Bridge; 8 Pha 
Adding a tin- plate — tot the the rolling mill to joie a Sart timpla 
Taine DA niies p aree —— — 
and 300 boxes of Fuel used, gas and coal. Preparing to make 
black (See Re mills.) 

(The) Company. Miami County. Built-in 
1891 and first terne plates made pig esl 16, hb one set; product, terne 
rom the Piqua i 1 Piqua H — Sau Mill Com: Hicks, — mt Edward 
ompany. James ——— 

A. Hart, . Battelle, and gene 


peny arene. are Office. 


and works, Hi avenue and and Michigan 

Built in 1891; tin plates made ee 31, 1891. and aE — terne pilates 
8 eee seg tore egy en a tes and ono for terne tes; weekly 
capacity, xes. ands, eye,” and C. T. P.“ used, pe- 
troleum. ry ee D. ; N. P. Bishop, vice 
un d Cc Britton. secretary; E. — W. and 


for na oo one for terne plates; fortin- 
plates and 330 boxes of terne plates. B S * „L. & S&S,” and 
Chicago.“ Buys black plates. Owned by F. R. Slauson and W. K. Leon- 


Irondale Rolling Mills and Tin and Terne Plate Works, Wallace, Banfield 
& Co., Limited, Irondale, Jefferson County. Branch office, 108 Third avenue, 
Pitts E enl in 1892; 6 


sets and 4 automatic uct, tinand terne plates; — 
Plates.” (See Holling mills) anes boxes of terne plates. Make b 
e March iy Conneaut, Ashtabula 9 Built in 
1811.0 eat tin oe . March 3 2 sets; rd Chazeoa plates; 3 
ty, single 5 A., and * 


5 at Riv- 
y. Built —— 1851. — first terne plates made in No- 
vember, 0 ates: weekly ty, 300 boxes of 
280 pounds — Blau Prints: . —— by the Cincinnati Rolling Mili Com- 


Youn n (The) ‘Tin Plate Company, Youngstown, Mahoning County. 
Began erection of a tin-plate pans at Yo town in 1893; one rane of 
— 2 — — — and an Soe kiss ; Wor! Plant pur- 
ectric Supply Company. 
INDIANA—THREE COMPLETED AND ONE BUILDING. 
American (The) Tin Plate Company, Elwood, Madison County. Built in 
r ee and terne 8 . 1892; ten sets; weekly ca- 
; also various weights of 
for tin p —— 
8 2 ely. Makes blac 


Emlyn (The) Steel and Tin Plate Co , Summitville, 
Building; to contain 16 sets, 12 for tin tes and 4 8 ae 
mated ca , 4,000 boxes of 14 by 20 tin 

make black — 


— — 


— ay 


all consumed 82 05 
3 when weekly capacity will 


1000 B boxes or 2 
lerton Clark 


ural 
Fielding & Bond, Chi- 
See 
: e inte Manufacturing. Company, Daniel G. Koontz, re- 


ceiver, Atlanta, Hamilton in 1892-93; first tin plates made in 
May, and first terne plates — 2 1893; 3 sets, 2 for tin tin plates nd 1 forterne 
; Weekly ca TCT 
used. nat gas. aci tes. tanford, president; War- 

ren G. Kanat. secretary; P. Elliott, treasurer. Idle, 

ILLINOIS—FIVE. 
Burn Manufacturing Company, Chicago. Works at © o Ridge, C 

County. Buiit in 1893; firsttinplates made in 1893; 1 set; uc 9 
coal or . Buys b plates. 


or petroleum 


8 200 boxes. used. 
Walter S. urn, manager: (See Stam works. 


Chicago (The) Stampin com y, Congress and Green streets, Chicago. 
Original plant ere erected in — * in January, 1894; 3 sets: 
boxes. Buys black or ai but r 


Piate mit Contam 
a. a Blaek-plate mill. Ü mtemp! 
retary. (See ep 5 
mene (The) Tin Plate Manufacturing mites 533 Rookery Build! 
Works at Wentworth avenue and Fortieth street. — — in í 


regeer September 18 and first terne pisma * 28, 1893: 

Beets, ties in plates and 1 for terne plates; weekly pacity, double —.— 

700 boxes of 14 Ly 20 tin plates nd 400 boxes o Contempiatos pu ada 
black plates, but m. 5 them. Contem reget rite’ ting in ad 
8 Sets. D. Lewis, Deesitens; H. C. president; J. 


o. Works at Max- 
nee ae tic sets. Buy black 
ng 


making them. 
Western Tin Plate Works; G. W. Shipman, . arine, St. Clair County. 
Built in 1893, and first terne plates made October, 1893; 1 set; product, 
terne plates; weekly capacity, 240 boxes, 20 by 24. Buy blaci- plates. 

+ MICHIGAN—ONE. 


; J. M. Thurber, See omas W. —— See 
— works.) À 0 
MISSOURI—ONE. 
— . — Iron Rol Mills, St. * pre Company, —— avenue 
and Second street, St bowls W at Second and Destrehat treets: Tin- 
nmg piant added to mall in u 1850, 8 tes made gt ran November, 
eee March, 1801; N 8 for tin and 4 for 


: terne 
(See Rolling mills, See Stamping 
UNITED STATES. 
Number of tin-plate works in — United States in April, 1894: 56 com- 
pleted, 2 building, 


terne 
plates, “pe Fine = Make black plates. 
works.) 


and I partly b 
PROJECTED. 
Britton e) Rolling Mill Company, Hoyt avenue and L. S. and M. S. 
oral R abhor Cuyaho; nic 


County, Ohio. Contemplates — 11 a tin- 
black plates. (See Rolling mills in Ohio, 


Pake cous 


ion) 
Aiwood Tin Plate Company; Elwood, Madison Coun’ cep LO ere 
plates erecting a plant at Elwood for the e — black W a and 
of tin and terne plates; Ais be 8 ae 
Falcon. Y. Ohio. May 


Tin Plate and S 
now nen d turing Slant mieten Ey Rolling mille 


erecta tin 
ng tpelier Sheet and 4 2130 pany, Montpeller, Blackford County, 
on! ay pany, Mont ackfo: 
Ind. Contemplates erecting a tin- plate A Po and a black sheet mill at 
Montpelier. . Seiberling, 8 C. Reg vice-president and secre- 
tary; J. H. Shoemaker, treasurer; C. W be, gener: 
Pennsylvania Mill and Tin ‘inte sVille, Indiana 
ant at Blairsville. J. 


County, Pa N tes erecting a tin plate H. 
Devers, president; M. J. Lewis, vice- nt; . treasurer; Dr. 
Howell, secretary. 


PURE LEAD-COATED SHEETS. 
2 (The) Lead Coating Company, 48-52 Richmond 
Plant erected in 1889 for pone iron or steel sheets fa ag ay pure lead; 
poe flat or cor ta lead-coated sheets up to 80 inches by 12 feet in 


size; weekly capacity, 20 to 25 tons. Buys iron or 2 sheets. J. G. Hen- 
drickson, president; F. J. Clamer, vice-president; J. R. Neison, 
an 

STAMPING WORKS. 


[NOTE.—A number of companies inthe manufacture of stam 
ware operate pots in connection withtheir works. Whennoto 
wise stated, the works purchase the black plates consumed. A nearly com- 
plete list of these companies is given below.] 


MASSACHUSETTS—TWO. 
Company, 83-90 North street, Boston. Works at Cam- 
ö 


stamped ware, etc. 
Company, 89 State street, Boston. 
uct, 5 hollow ware, retinned ware, etc. (See 


CONNECTICUT—SIX, 
l Acme (The) Shear Company, Bridgeport. Product, tinned spoons and 
Eastern (The) Tinware 
Ws N at Portland, Co: Product, 
alesvilie. 


Mix (G. L) 8 Yi Product, tinned 
North (The) Haven Manufacturing Company, North Haven. Product, 


Parker (The Charies) Company, Meriden. Product, x 
Wallace ee & —— 5 turing Company, Wallingromk Product, 
tinned spoons and 
NEW YORK—SIX. 
Ameri Stam Com) Sete tie eg treet, Broo Prod- 
can ping 825 8 t kiyn. 


uct, tinned stam} wacker von 
phone (The) ä G street, New York City, Works 
plate works.) 

* — — 


Dover Stam 


Works as ab Ms. 


Tin Plate works.) 


8 stamped ware. (See New Jersey. See Tin- 


at Brooklyn. Product, tinned stamped ware and sheets 


ee Company, 22-24- Cliff street, New E mi 
(ooo Tin pinte works.) 


1894. 
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Lalance and G ean Manufac Com: E yeas New 
an ion OANA rosj n ped 


ven, Long Island. 
— tack pi lates. 7 te Casino PAAA 
ie Eney) x Cos Buffalo. Product, tinned stamped ware and milk- 
can 


Troy (The) Stamping Works, J. M. Warren & Co., Troy. Product, retinned 
ware, e 
NEW JERSEY—ONE. 


Central (The) Stamping Com 25 Cliff street, New York City. Works 
at Newark, N N.J. Product, N stamped ware. (See New York. See 
Tim plate works.) 

PENNSYLVANIA—ONE, 


Dunlap (John) Company, Second and Market streets, Pittsburg. Prod- 
uct, tinned stamped ware, etc. 


MARYLAND—ONE. 
Evans, jr. (Henry), Baltimore. Product, tinned stamped ware. 


oOHIO—FOUR. 
pap (The) Stamping Company, Cleveland. Product, tinned stamped 


Woincianatt (The) Tin Plating 8 219-221 Carr street, Cincinnatt. 
Product, tinned spoons, forks, cast tron, e 
ere (The) Manufacturing Goines: Cleveland. Product, tinned 
2 & Pratt Manufacturing Company, Geneva. Product, tinned spoons, 
etc: d 
ILLINOIS—THREE. 
Bellaire (The) Stamping Company, Harvey. Product, tinned stamped 


ware. 
Born nie en, Dag ony Chicago. Works at Chicago Ridge. Prod- 
uct, tinned milk-can stock, tin 9 — etc. (See Tin, plate Works.) 


Chicago (The) Stamping Company, Congress and Green streets, Chicago. 
Product, 7 stamped ware. En plate. ete. (See Tin-plate works.) 


MICHIGAN—ONE. 
Bun! e Detroit. Product, tinned stamped ware, milk 
cans, etc. n-plate works.) 


MISSOURI—TWO. 

St. Louis Stamping 2 Cass avenue and Second street, St. Louis 
Product, tinned 9 ware, tin plates, ete. Makes black plates. (See 
Pin- plate works. See Rolling mills.) 
© Standard Stamping Company, 918-922 North Second street, St. Louis. 
Product, tinned stamped ware. 


WISCONSIN—TWO,. 


Geuder and e Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee. Product, re- 
tinned stamped ware 
Kieckhefer Brothers Company, Milwaukee. Product, tinned stamped 


UNITED STATES. 


Number of 5 companies in the United States which are described 
in the foregoing list, 


ware. 


FORGES AND BLOOMARIES. 

[Nore.—Under the title of forges are embraced all works which make 
wrought iron direct from ore. Under the title of bloomaries are embraced 
all works which hammer blooms from 9 or scrap iron for sale. Many 

late, sheet, and rod makers have charcoal fo: fires in their mills, making 

ooms exclusively for their own use, but s establishments are notin- 
cluded in this list.] Tona 
0 r 


NEW YORK—EIGHT, ALL LOCATED IN THE LAKE CHAMPLAIN DISTRICT. 
Chateaugay Ore and Iron Company, Plattsburg, Clinton County. Four 
Ton Plattsburg Iron 1 built at Plattsburg in 1879 as a roll mill; 
into a vat Chat 3 and 1 hammer. Chate: R Lake 


and 
in — rebuilt ‘aaa 


Sable Iron Works, J. and J. buten rs Company, Ausable Forks, Essex County. 

b W 4fires. Two 19. es at Black Brook, 
ssex Count 7 
in 1800; 6 fire: 


coal blooms ſor best tool steel; total annual capacity. 
NEW JERSEY—ONE. 

Steam Forge, P. W. Leverin 3 Jersey City. Forge at Rockaway, 

Morris oye Builtin —.— fires, one hammer, and one direct-proc- 


ess furnace for making wr 225 n direct from the ore; experiments 
. 1801. Owned oy . B. Oram. De 


NORTH CAROLINA—ONE. 
Helton Forge, W. J. Pasley, Crumpler, Ashe Coun 
and 1 hammer; product, bar iron; annual capacity, 
TENNESSEE—ONE. 


pean oe) Wro rongas Iron Company, 76 Montgomery street, Jersey 
— 7 — xperimental plant built at Painan Roane County, Tenn., an 
tor the 8 of wrought iron direct from the ore by the Neville 
process; not now in operation. E. K. Seguine, president; A. A. Hopkins, 
vice-president; P. W. Levering, secretary and treasurer. 


-x BLOOMARIES. 


NEW JERSEY—TWO. 


Paterson Bloomary, Isaac P. Oberg; Paterson, Passaic 
in 4 fires and o: 


Built in 1859; 2 fires 
0 gross tons. 


1878; me hammer; products, cold blast een 9 
c 

charcoal iron for boiler late and wire, made 

pacity, double turn, 2. 


Port Oram Forge, Port Oram Manufacturing Company, Port Oram, Mor- 
risCounty. Built im 1878; started in August, 1878; 8 forge fires, 1 run-out 
fire, and hammers; product, charcoal blooms for all purposes, made from 


scrap iron; annual ca- 


scrapand pigiron; annual capacity, double turn, 4,000 gross tons. Robert 
F. Oram, dent; T. W. Oram, secretary; Edward . Hance, urer 
and 1 8 


PENNSYLVANIA—TEN, 


Cove Forge, William Mellvain & Sons, Readin: Works at Duncannon,. 
Perry County. First put in operation in 1864; 5 1 refinery, and i ham- 
mer; blast operated by water power . — hammer z steam power; product, 
charcoal blooms for general p apd aay, mat iron; annual capacity, 
1,000 gross tons. Idle and forsale. (See Galle D in Eastern Pennsyl- 


vania.) 

Eagle 1 & Co., Roland, Center County. Telegraph address, 
Bellefonte tin 1809; 8 fires and 1 hammer; water power; product, 
biooms. for general purposes, made from charcoal pig iron; = 
blooms for boiler plate and rivet and screw rods; annual ca u er Gan 1,809 
gross tons. (See le (charcoal) Furnace. See Eagle Iron 
tral French Greek rolling mills.) 

French Creek Forge. Esther Kaufman, St. Peters P. O., Chester County.. 

tin 1872; tfres and 1 hammer; water and steam r; product, char- 

coal blooms, made fromscrapiron; annual capacity, Sc gross tons. Thomas 
Wanner, 3 

Howard Iro orks, Jenkins Brothers & Lingle, Bellefonte. Works or 
Howard, Center County. Built in 1879; 10 fires, one 6-tuyere runout, and t 
steam hammer; steamand water 2 roduct, charcoal blooms; annual 
capacity, 2,700 grosstons. (See ‘olling Mills, Central Pennsylva- 


Laurel Forge, South Mountain Minin: and tron Company, Pine Grove 
Furnace, Cumberland County. Builtin 1830; 6 fires, one double runout, and 
one hammer; water power; Pukey charcoal blooms, made from Pine 
Grove pig iron; annual capacity, 1,800 gross tons. Joseph Fuller, superin- 
tendent. (See Pine Gete (charcoal) Furnace.) 

‘Lucknow W. Reily, Fort Hunter P. O., Dauphin Connty. 
Forge at Lucknow Station, Pennsylvania Railroad, four miles west of Har- 
risburg; 9 forge fires, 1 runout, and I steam hammer; product, blooms 
for boller plate, sheet iron, wire, tube, SRO phe opiatai etc., made from pig 
and scrap iron; annual e capacity 5.400 gross. to 

Milesburg Tron Works, 3 * Line Milesourg Center, County. Builtin 

1830; 7 firesand i hammer; — — wor; product, charcoal blooms for boiler 


late and best wire, made from pig iron; annual ca ag og 2,000 gross tons. 
ire used for flat and round head wood-screws an . car- 
riage bolts. (See Hecla (charcoal) Furnace. See 3 Works, 
Central Pennsylvania rolling mills. 
Mont AltoIron Works, Mont Alto Iron company; David Kne receiver, 
Mont Alto, Franklin County. T at Mont connecting 


raph in 

with Western Union office at Chambersburg. Senile in 1866; 8 E Wiestling’s 
patent improved Lancashire hearths and a double run-out fire;1 Nasmyth 
3 7 7 155 and 1 requiring 5 5 noire 3 product, chi charcoal 

ooms for all purposes requ ing. pen est y; annual capacity, 
tons. Brand, “ — Alto.” ofice at the works; all sales. le ee by 

David wag ag? receiver. 6885 Mone Mont Alto (charcoal) Furnace. ) 
Sprin. T Bloom 8 Spring City, Chester County. Built in 1884; 
6 forge hammer; product, blooms for plate and sheet iron, made 
from scrap poly daily capacity, double turn, 12 gross tons. S. H. Egolt, 
8 W. W. Emery, secretary; Henry Francis, treasurer; H. S. Hall- 

m, Manager. 

Springton Forge, Wallace, Chester County. Built in 1790 — rebuilt in 
at 4 forge fires, 1 run-out, and | steam eo rons Wwater-power blast; prod- 
uct, charcoal blooms; annual ‘capacity, 2,000 Owned by Jerome 
Keeley, 421 Chestnut street, Philadelp . Idle fe and for sale or rent. 


MARYLAND—ONE, 


8.000 gross ton: 
Company, Wheeling, W. 
ALABAMA—ONE. 

Anniston Bloomary, Cherokee Iron Company Cedartown, Ga. Works 
at Anniston, Calhoun County. Built in 1 2 — fires and 1 
steam power; 3 biooms, made from pig iron. Idle. (See Furnaces 
in Georgia—Cherokee Lron Works.) 

Number of iron ore forges in the United States, 11; number of pig and 
scrap iron bloomaries, 14; total, 25. 


RECENTLY ABANDONED FORGES AND BLOOMARIES. 


NOTE.—A list of forges and bloomaries which have been long abandoned 
1 be found in the edition of the Directory for 1892.] 


VERMONT. 

East 9 Iron Works, East Middlebury, Addison Count Rebuilt 
in 1880. Lale since 1835. ; 7: 

NEW YORK. 

Horicon Iron Company's Ticonderoga, Essex County, Built in 1865; 

8 charcoal blooms for steel purposes. Idle since 1 Owned by H. 
Burleigh & Broth 3 

Keene Forge, W. F. & S. H. Weston, Keene, Essex County. Built in 1880; 

abandoned. 


Rie omar D. F. Payne, Wadhams Mills, Essex County, Built in 1873; 
abandon 
Mk are Company, Limited, Clintonville; Clinton County. Built in 
. Works, Peter Tremblay, Clayburg, Clinton County. Forge 
bap spades. 5 ae: oa for steel p 1 
Imington For, Weston imington, ex County. 
Ropullt ie 1874; abeetoned. i P 
Wood (Wiliam W.), Woods Falls, Clinton County. Built in 1863 and re- 
billt in 1872. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Bloom: ale Forge. erson Estate, a sea be Passaic County 
apace mc and repailb I. 18 l: uct, scrap blooms. 
orris County. Forge at Shippingsport. 
Built Fark 1885; product, scrap blooms. 
Rockaway Forge, Rockaway, Morris County. Used direct process. 
Rockaway Forge, T. H. Hoagland, Rocka way, MorrisCounty. Builtabout 
Wirren Forge, American Sheet iron Company, Phillipsburg, W 
arren eet Iron Com arren 
County, Built in 1876: partly dismantied. s i, = 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Iron a ope Boiling Springs, Cumberland 
and rebuilt in 1860; product, charcoal blooms made 


Boi 
Built in 
iron: 
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I present also the following table of tin and terne plate manu- 
facturing establishments in this country: 


Tin and terne plate manufacturing establishments in the Uniled States. 


upon tin plate, I should want to have this item passed over in 
silence, there is anything in the history of that party that 
is discreditable, it is the manner in which they have treated the 
producers of tin plate in the United States. 

The results these producers have achieved have justified 
everything that has been said upon this side of the Chamber in 
their behalf and completely vindicates our action. Protection 


Name. Location. Total. | kas, as T have already stated, developed an industry employing 
more than five and a half million dollars and producing 100,000,- 
000 pounds of tin plate. In the face of this development the 
rices of tin plate in the United States have not been increased. 
ILLINOIS. have mislaid the table I had, showing the domestic price of 
SEs 83 1 plate, but, with the consent of the Senate, I will put it in the 
cago Stam mpany . ECORD when I find i 
Chicago Tin Plate Company Mr. HARRIS. 9 
Belleville Tin Plate Works Mr. ALDRICH. It shows that the price of tin plate, notwith- 
. $415, 000 standing the advance of duties in 1890, has been reduced or prac- 
$ tically maintained during the entire period since October, 1890. 
American Tin Plate Works . Elwood ..........- In the following table is given the wholesale price for I. C. 
Indiana Tin Plate Company. 8 coke Bessemer tin plates in the New York market for each 
eee 3 month from 1890 to 1893. 
Corning Steel Company Hammond 680, 000 
MARYLAND. n 
Months. Price. Months Price, 
Baltimore Steel, Iron, and Tin | Baltimore 
Plate Company (Coates & Co). 
Cumberland Rolling Mill and Tin | Cumberland October, 1890. 85.50 $5. 30 
Plate Company. November, 1890. 5. 45 5. 30 
Matthai, Ingram & Co...............| Baltimore December, 1890 5.45 5.30 
260,000 | January, 1891 5.40 5.30 
MASSACHUSETTS. February, 1891 5.45 5.25 
Dover Stamping Company (Michi x pri 1801 8.25 8.20 
over m mp Boston ril, . 5 
gan and Missouri). i 10,000 | May, 1891. 5. 20 5.30 
June, 1891.. 5.35 || November, 1892 4 5.45 
MICHIGAN. July, 1 5.35 || December, 1892 5.50 
Buhl Stamping Company September, 185 8.30 | February, 1805... 95 
u p OMpANY y eptember, 3 . ‘ebruary, * . 
$25,000 | October, 1801. 5.35 || March. 18838 5.45 
MISSOURI. November, 1891... 5.30 || April, 1893.. 5.50 
St. Louis Stamping Company 23 ns E 30 June 1800 828 
St. Louis ary, 1892 x „1893 
400, 000 February. 1802 5. 30 
NEW JERSEY. | 2 
Moorwood Tin Plate Manufactur- Elizabeth 0 
ing Company. 75,000 During this period the foreign price has been reduced, as is 
3 shown by a table, which I will also insert, giving the prices by 
months from July, 1891, to April, 1894. 
fiom Glad Manntactaring erge- Value of IC 140 heets, J. o. b., Li Lor English shippi t 
on an a alue o, 14 by 20, 112 sheets, f. o. b., Liverpool or English shipping ports. 
Lalance and Grosjean Manufactur- A 5 7 7 * A 4 skag 
ing Company. [From the Iron Age.) 
A A Thompeon Oompa 2 : 
ompson 
& CO. Charcoal Coke 
R 480, 000 Dates. (Alloway) | (B. V.) 
OHIO, grade. grade. 
Cincinnati Corrugating Company -. — 
Columbus An Plate Com Hasi N S 8. d. 8. d. 
Cleveland Tin Plate Company . . .] Cleveland . 5, 00% -]! [Jul „„ Ok kaore ES aa Nma 17 9 15 9 
Falcon Tin Plate and Sheet Com- Niles . 200,000] [August 8 15 3 13 3 
pany. 153 133 
Record yee yA Company. Conneaut.........| 50,000} I October 29__.... 153 133 
Wallace, Banfield & CO . Irondale 15 3 13 0 
525, 000 149 26 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
American Tin and Terne Plate Com-] Philadelphia 143 12 8 
i | 
American Tin Plate Machine and . do... a 115 
Manuf. Com A 140 123 
Apollo Iron and Steel Company. ADONO «cc . 13 9 123 
Spon W Mill and Tin | Blairsville 110 126 
om 8 
Duquesne Tin Plate Company. . Pittsb urg 15,000 no eH 
Griffith & Caldwallader. 5 0 28 13 6 12 0 
100, 900 Ti 12 
10, 000 6 129 
200, 000 13 0 12 0 
250, 000 
35 
G January 19 peep Maree ead hte y IS Ir 136 126 
250, 000 6. 2 136 12 0 
10,000 . 13 6 12 0 
15, 000 April 20 133 12 0 
60, 000 May 18 13 3 120 
g 5, 000 June 29... 13 3 119 
SERS Philadelphia 400, 000 July 20— 13 0 119 
— Srno i o Tin Plate Demmler 400, 000 2, 070, 000 August ase 1 $ 
anufacturing Company. — , § 2 
Lalame and Grosjean Hanuractur- „„ 400, 000 8 Les 129 116 
88 November 9 126 116 
Elwood Tin Plate Company.........| Elwood ......-....|.-.--------- 120,000 | December 21 12 3 13 
MOM Sans E E AAR EES AES 5, 460, 000 


I do not wonder that the Senator from Tennessee is desirous 
that the debate upan this item should be brief. If I had taken 
the position which that Senator has taken in the past, or which 
has n taken by the Democratic party in regard to the rates 


Values 10, 14 by 20, FR IRIRE rt Pa dr spc a es at aia ag 


shown in a table herewith submitted. This would certainly prove that the 


made. 
The quantity of tin plates im for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1891, 
ted to 1,057,711,501 po at an invoiced value of $36,355,579.79, which 
tes a unit of value of a fraction over 3% cents per 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, the = sewn ane Pood tes imported, 
lighter than 63 pounds per 100 square feet, amounted to 382,863,559 pounds, at 
an invoiced value of 811,139,737.72, which represents an unit of value of 275 

cents per pound. 
The quantity of tin plates, lighter than 63 pounds pE 100 en feet, im- 
ted for the year ending June 30, 1893, amounted to 595,031,538 pounds, at an 
voiced value of $16,691,765.19, which represents an unit value of 2,4, cents 


per pound. 
The quantity of tin plates imported in the year 1852, heavier than 63 pounds 
r 100 square feet, amounted to 14,723,945 pounds, valued at $444,117.81, show- 
ng an unit of value of 3 cents per pound, and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1893, 18,648,452 pounds, valued at $560,453.91, which also shows an unit of 
value of 3 cents 2 pound. 

The reduction in unit of value of 1892 is 15} per cent on the unit of value of 
1891, and in 1893 a further reduction of 3} per cent. We thus have a ste 
decline in the invoice price of foreign tin plates in the last three years. It 
will be interesting to note now how the p of tin plates have fluctuated 
in the American market. It should, however, be borne in mind that forthe 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, the rate of duty on imported tin plates was 
23 pound, saa that for the subsequent years the rate of duty has been 

2 cents per poun 

The Ak — ons that were made by the consumers in this country to the 
higher rate of duty, previous to the enactment of the present law, have been 
entirely removed, and we are safe to say that at least 90 per cent of them 
would rather have the present duty remain intact than to have it reduced 
to such a low point as would again cripple this young industry. 

Ifthe duty must be reduced, then t industry should be treated in the 
same spirit as has lately been done with the closely related industries; it 
would appear to be a fair compromise to take the lowest rate that has been 
pro) ere and the present rate and strike the average of the two, which 
would leave us 1.6 cents per pound. 


I have before me a statement showing in detail the difference 
in the cost of tinning the black sheets in this country and Wales, 
and showing a greater cost in the United States for this process 
of 25 cents a box on the low grades and nearly 40 cents a box on 
the higher grades. 


* 
A 
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Values IC, 14 dy 20 in store, Philadelphia or New York; cash, less one-half per 
cent. 


Melyn grade tin. Coke tin. 
Highest. Lowest. Highest.| Lowest. 


Year. 


% | S5 „ | %70 | Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator from Rhode Island will 
9.375 | 8.25 8, 375 7.125 | have the kindness to state the cost of each. 
13.75 3 5 aa = Mr. ALDRICH. The comparative cost of tinning alone on I. 
18 Sel at 9-58 | C. grade is 23 cents per box in England and 48centsin the United 
10.00 7.50 7.875 6.25 States. On the higher grade the cost in England is 23 cents 
7.375 ore ee 2 and the cost in the United States is 62 cents à box, showing a 
6 | 8175 8.95 tess | difference upon that grade of 39 cents per box. 
Pe — rey 22 4 — Comparative labor cost of the manufacture of tin plates. 
6.625 6.00 5.75 4.875 Grade: Common coke; size, 14 by 20. 
6.50 6.25 5.50 4.875 8 8 rice: Per box in England, 10s., or 22.44. Per box inthe United 
55 on $ — roid Labor cost: Per box in England, 50 cents. Per box in the United States, 
a Se 22 3 — The selling 7 5 in England is five times the labor cost, while in the 
6.125 5.50 4.75 4.25 | United States it is but three times the labor cost, showing that labor is ap- 
6.125 5.375 4.75 4.375 komee of the selling price twice as much in the United States as in Eng- 
ea 8 3 2 — 3 Comparative cost of tinning alone, same grada as above, 
7.00 6.50 5. 875 5. 125 


The hey ce in England of Mel e tin is 15¢.,and of coke tin, 118 
— ay 15 9d. In New Vork or Philadelphia, Melyn grade tin, $6.25; coke tin, 
25 to 


The average price in England of Melyn grade tin over the last ten years is 
18s., and the average price of coke tin, Id. åd. $ 


Very truly yours, 
g zz N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY. 


Tin men, per box.. 
Wash men, per bo: 
Raiser, per box 


S. G, Broor, Esq., Dusters and scrubbe bo: 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D. C. Asso and boxing, per box.. 
Weighing, etc.............. pf. TE 


S [Get 


The course of prices in England during this period is some- 
what notable. : 
I have a statement here which I will read: 


During 1890 and 1891, or shortly previous to the time when the McKinley 
bill became a law, the selling prices of canners’ tin, or as they are generally 
called, I. C. coke tin plate, in this country, were from 8.50 to $5.75 per box. 
The lowest price ever reached previous to that time, under abnormal con- 
ditions, was $4.25. Since July, 1891, the pos of plates have been constanti 
1 to-day they are from 84.60 to 84.65. the same period: 
the English prices have declined from 16s. to 17s. per box in 1890-'91, to 10s. at 
to prenens time, which shows that the increase in the duty has not mate- 
rially increased the sell price in our country, and that when the Welsh 
manufacturers were gett: from 16s. to 17s. per box, they had a profit of 
gean 4s. to 5s. per box, or about as much as the additional duty which was | nmen, per box . 


: e now know what plates can be sold for in Wales, and we now know 
nearly the cost of production in this country. When the foreign manufac- 
turers were making such large profits, hardly anybody was making com- 
plaint about ary Bg now when our manufacturers have hardly got a fair 
Start, complaint is heard from many sides that they are making too much 
money from this business. This is certainly erroneous, as it must be borne 
in mind that the establishment of this industry has been connected with 
1 5 large expense. The manufacturers had to put up machinery with 
which to conduct their experiments, and naturally, the machinery that was 
put up was not all that was desired, and had to be torn down again and sub- 
stituted by new machinery, and the same condition is still existing. If our 
manufacturers do make any money in the tm-plate industry they must ex- 
tend their fitsin improvements and extensions, and the extensions which 
are 80 a eare the means of furnishing additional work to our laboring 
men. . 

The fact that the bill as now pro discriminates against the tin-plate 
manufacturers in this country 8 a higher duty on the rae ma- 


x sopien wages are the same on all grades; American wages 
are*higher on redipped or old-style grades, and are as follows: 


Assorting and boxing, per box.. = 
Welgning, etc:; erer shesdecpeserecnce<osoan 


DORAN So ities Seman se tncatonsasbabpnasusnasessbassasstens 


At the time the act of 1890 was before the Senate for considera- 
tion the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], who I regret is 
not present to-day, filed a protest against the adoption of the 

rovisions of the bill in behalf of the canners of the United 

tates. At that time, so far as I know, a very large proportion 
of the consumers of tin in the United States were opposed to the 
imposition of the duty. They believed that it would be very 
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to their interest to have the old rate maintained, or 
plate should oot a upon the free list. It was stated 


Were 


with great om sition of the duty would not 
only add great pa tape ye tin, and ultimately to the cost of 
everything in w. tinis used, but the tin at tain of the United 
States were tondmit that tin of asufficiently good qual- 


ity could be made in the United States to answer their purposes. 
Protest after protest wasfiled in the Senate and in the House of 
‘Representatives from the tin workers of the United States against 
the imposition of the duty. It was the nature and extentof those 
Fogg her which made some Senators upon this side of the Cham- 
r hesitate as tothe wisdom of imposing the duty. If there 

was any hesitation or doubt at that time, there can be none to- 
day. I hold in my hand à very remarkable petition, addressed 
to the Senate and House of Representatives, pe pis be the 
A rates of duty may be maintained. I will read the cap- 

on: 
To the honorable Senate and Mouse of Representatives 

of the Fifty-third Congress: 

The und "kers of fruit, vegetables, meat, etc.. and consumers 
ol tiu plate and terne plate generally. having been informed that the 8 
duty 8 are to be disturbed by new tariff legislation. re- 


Sbertfully represen 

That since he A late industry has been established in our country we 
have been fully convinced that the same is not only feasible, but that the 
domestic productis superior to the imported article. 


Task icular attention to this statement, that the-domes- 
tic product is superior to the imported article.” 


We have observed with much Sean the 
try during the last balers Papp pian — — 
that if the antagorism which has 
‘against this valuable industry be 5 that within a few years all our 
Wants will be supplied with the home-made article. 

We find it to be of great advantage that we can have our wants supplied 
we works in closer ronny than by having to draw them from foreign 


— of the indus - 


because we can obtain from our home manufacturers 
that the quality of the goods, as well as the process by which 
will to our order. 


(ners “guaran 
They a are i, / be. 

We certify paw. the and terne plate in this country have not 
exorbitantly in — of the oe law of 1890. To the 
‘contrary, the tendency has been downward ever since, and the present sell- 
ing prices compare favorably with the averages for thelast ten yore and 
we fully believe that when the industry is once established that prices of 
American plates will be lower than foreign prices have ever been, with, 


songs 
since the 


at the same time, the assurance that we can not be upon with the 
inferior plates that the foreignsupply has com ed us to use at times. 
We ve that the labor necessary to our raw material, 


“should be performed by our American fellow arren ane that the e employ- 
ment of the many thousands of worknen that are required in the industry, 
if it is left undisturbed, will help to create a larger and a better market for 
our products, and inasmuch as the representatives of our peor’ ple inthe Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives have, in the tariff law of 1890, given 
the promise to those who invested their capital in tin-plate works that the 
present duties should not be disturbed until October, 1897, we as American 
citizens feel that this should be kept intact, and that the abrogation 
of the same would be a moral breach of contract. 

‘This petition is signed by several hundred of the leading 
canners and tin- workers of the United States, located in every 
State and Territory, I think, and representing, as Lam informed, 
nine-tenths of all the consumers of tinplate in the United States, 
and asking for the retention of the present rates, and express- 
ing their opinion that the domestic product is of better uality 
than the imported. Supplementing this, I should be g to 
have the names annexed to the petition also put in the RECORD. 
I shall not ato to read them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 

uest of the Senator from Rhode Island that the names of the 
ers of the petition shall also be inserted in the RECORD with- 
out reading? e Chair hears none, 

The names appended to the petition are as follows: 


Name of firm. 


ALABAMA. 


Mentone Canning Company ....}cCanners.-..........-.- Mentone. 


Sosa Salmon San 
fruits 


C 
0. padis Fruit Company ese 
‘Southern California Packing 


sler, Ms, & 0 .. 


Fenster. 

Santa Rosd Eii Company - 
COLORADO. 

Butters Manufacturing Com- 

3 Canning Company r 
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‘Name of firm. 


Business. Post- office address. 
DELAWARE—continued. 
Stetson. Ellison & co Packers, peaches Camden. 
tomatoes, 
Derby, S. H., & = RR pees See Packers, fruit ....... Woodside. 
McCommons, J. V Packers . Wyoming. 
o ceo Packers, fruit and Frederica, 
vegetables. 
r ĩ ˙ A. . A Houston. x 


Chambers, J. M., Packing Com- 


Packers 
Packers, meat, fruit, | Dover. 
pany. ete. 


FLORIDA. 


— Cae 3 krult . Tallahassee. 
8 Company z — o o a 
GEORGIA. 
Downing Compan g.... Packers. fruit and | Brunswick. 
vegetables. 
INDIANA. 
Paxton Canning Company... Canners, vegetables. Paxton. 
Argus Dean's Sons Canners, fruit | Marble Hall. 
Flat Rock Canning Company. Canners, tomatoes__| Flat Rock. 
Polk, J. T --| Danners, fruit, etc. Greenwood. 
Van amp 5 Packing Go j Indians: lis. 
mpany .. ; 
American Compan nn Do. 
IGLINOIs. 
Illinois Canning Company Canners, corn and | Hoopeston. 
8. 
‘Hoopeston Canning Company. Do. 
Rock Island Canning Com ECC Milan. 
Helvetic Milk Condensing Com- | Canners, milk Highland. 
y- 
richer’ — eas Company... Canners, milk Chicago. 
-Elger Packing Company Canners, vegetables, Elgin. 
Gibson Canning Company yy Cantons: corn .......| Gibson. 
IOWA. 
Letts Fletcher Company Marshallton. 
Newton 3 Company Newton 
err s0 3 et Gilman. 
N Canning Company Waverly. 
KANSAS. 
Garnett Canning Company Garnett. 
e 
m 
Emporia Canning 
S aN 
LOUISIANA. 
Gordon, W. H. .. Canners New Orleans. 
MICHIGAN. 


MISSOURI. 


Chaney a ite er — 
Kellogg & Beel 


MINNESOTA. 
Austin Canning and Preserving | Packers. 
Company. 


CEDARE ee 


North Andover. 
Boston. 


a 
& Wider 40 


— — wees 


. 


Slemmer, F. G.. 
Barber & Carrell 


th, A 
Applegarth, C. I., & Co 
Pearson, O. H., & Co Do. 
eo a AY ( ee do Do. 
Hubbard, C 
Preserving Com 


Gibbs 


Storey & Burmell. 
Freeman & Shaw... 


Winebreuner Bros 


Packers, 
Packers, 9 ters 
and fruit. 


8 


S888 8 8888 


Augbinbaugh Canning Com- 


side Packing Company Do. 
pays & Slagle Company. Do. 
Newbern, J-A- ee = Do. 
King, J. K , oF: Do. 
Conkle & Hubbard .............- „ and | Secretary. 
pS eS ES 


vegetables. 
Packers, tomatoes _.| Chrome Hill. 
Cambridge. 


Wallace J. WSO acne 

Frost, H., & Bro aed Rawlings. 

Spencer, S. L Packers, corn and Chrome Hill. 
toma’ 

Lowden,G,. W.. mies oysters, | Baltimore. 

A a DD D PESEN op S SOS Packers fruit and | Gamber. 
vi 

F Packers <.-.-..:—.< Jarrettsville. 

TT . — fruit and East Newmarket, 
ve 

Wright, J. — ae to ae eS Pachers. — — Chopton. 

Westaway, J. 7 > See do . Patapsco. 

NEW YORK. 

W E ee 

Geneva — 

Erie Prese aoe 

New York State pE an en a 

Company. 
Qurtice Bros. & ( 


Clarke, W. A., & CO 


N 
Winters 8 —— (ERAT do 


NEW JERSEY. 


Oliver, P. 
tary — 

5 J. V — T 
J. V. Sh Packers, vegetables. Do. 
Jones, E. B. Packers. . Mount Holly. 
Brakeley, A 


-| Packers, meats, etc_| Bordentown. 
Packers, 


Jones & Ayars vegetables, Salem. 


Anderson, W. G.. 
Anderson Preserving Company. Packers, 


— — 
— 5 ae n Oy ree ee ees COfn _...... Blossdale 
. saai Packers, fruit and | Bridgeton. 
vegetables. 
o gg sg gored Packing 1 — Do. 
a o 
Cox Brothers & C Packers Do. 
ucklin, J. & W. S S Packers, fruit and | Red Bank. 
vegetables. 


Beatrice Canning Company . Packing, fruits, etc.| Beatrice. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


paies E. 25 Canning Company ...... Eang — wt tape 8 on. 
— . —— eno: 
OHIO. 
Daud, G., & Son Canners, fruit and | Belpre. 
Fremont Canning Company Conners — Fremont. 
4 


BAS Packers, corn and 
Trui 


Chillicothe. 
t. 
1 Packers, fruit and | Marlboro. 
è har ringina 
Packers, corn Salem. 
Circleville. 


Sears, C. E. & G 


5 er, J. M. & Co 
.Colper Co: 

* Fisher Manufacturing 

Milan Canning Company ß 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


3 Lebanon. 


Milan 


Vandersloot, F. ...............| Packers York. 
K A Philadelphia. 
G.C. ete 1 Do. 
Semple, Do. 
Ruf, M. Bryansville. 
e 0. 
f Stewartstown. 
Do. 
aan Do. 
E Indian Run. 
8 T Providence. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Minnehaha Canning Company.] Canners, corn Sioux Falls. 
TEXAS. 
ILER Paris. 
1 
— —ä— .: 4 Morning . 
225 kamafanmeoe Johnson City. 
Packers, fruit and Trout ville. 
oe 
haloes drip rA Clearmont. 
„ 83 Hollins. 
WASHINGTON. i 
Megler, J. G., & Co Packers Brookfield. 


Dardanelles. 
Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Haven, ©. & Co ...... 2-2-2. .0n- 


Milliken, LE F... 
Dabble, J. H 


Golden Gate. 
Fort B A 
Santa ragg. 


Schuyler, J & Sooůoonn 

Clark, C. M. & Co... 

Saunders & Jacobs = 

Richman, E. F. & CO do 

Wilder, H. E.. T In SH IT h and 
plumber. 
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CALIFORNIA—continued. KANSAS—continued. 


St. Helena. = | Bacon, J.D.,&Co...............- Tinware, et Mound City, 
Sinclair, J. G., & Co -| Hardware, eto.- Wellsville. 
e ee Dougias. 
Soca SER Lawrence. 
pees (EP eS es 5 
Ware, Fort Scott. 


5 Council Grove. 
Do. T 3 
“| Oakdale. 
Modesto, 
— 


y 9 
Montanya, M. De La Do. 
E Davisville. 
r NG DEE a Berkeley. a Dorrance. 
—— e r Aa, Calistoga. . E. Americus. 
5 — — Serisim City. Clyde. 
Backine W. L. & CO Petaluma, Galena. 
Haupt, į Cloverdale. .M. i Coyville. 
Haas. J. Sau Leandro, {| Ristler, J. 8 z Alta Vista. 
Dotcher, Livermore. Freeman, W. Bronson. 
Conklin & Samuels Wright, N. Arkansas City. 
Robinson, A 4. Stetson, D.C. Falun 
Fruermitt, P.J .... Ashby, J. N. Coffeyville 
Myers, P. & Sons Sal N å Chanute. 
Magrumm & Otter * 
Labbourrette, P. H Roos, .. ...| Plumbing and roof- | Albany. 
Mitchell, H 5 
Young, J Martineau, N... 8 3 and root - Do. 
Barcroft, 8 
Hewitt, C. E. an th ............|Gurneville,  —-_ | Lansing Bros Do. 
Bobot Ty Moc occ cc secc cc cases Stoves, tinware, etc. 
Buhring, H. Hardware, eto r |. 1. Gerebach, Os ccc cla cceccace are, 8 Do. 
PRUE O esatta einnar A enasi — Do. 
8 J. L., Š ...| Roofers, eto Do. 
COLORADO. Albright, J EA WD ee Do. 
Gleason, J.S. ..-| General hardwai Bergen. 
pire ears) SR Ag" pals eee ahead ae Plumbing, tinning, Taber, B. C .--| Tinsmith and Jobber Altamont, 
etc. Rawley & Cross .--| General hardware__-.| Bliss. 
Backlog; . Enan 5 and tin- | Longmont. Min — Tinware, ete Binghamton. 
S e ee 1110 E o. 
G see ive wenn kesnaane R d Do. 
Dalton 55 Canthron do. 7c = Do. 
6E —— K o N .... = Do. 
Ellis & Hood. Canon City. Auburn. 
232 O. 
pO og A 0 E E eee Denver. Dao H Do. 
A N Bay Shore. 
Troxel Bros. & Clark... 4 . do „ Do. 
Goff, T. C., & Sas Do. Worthington, G. B., Son & 25 Batavia 
5 0 Adam. 
Lowell & Clark .......... Se Black Hawk. Brewerton. 
Hawley Merchandise Co: Avoca. 
Grigsby, Wray. oon, S å Arkville: 
8 & Griswold Hardware do. Cohen Bros. & Co. Bloomingdale. 
mpany. I 
ü ARE PE ee E s+ May prea n E E D HOE do Ballston. 
August Nagel. Brooklyn. 
IDAHO. — — W. H., & Co. Da 
r AE EA Hardware, Malad City. aan Do. 
ware, etc. Whitley, S es, Do. 
r ce severe i cake! 8 Lewiston. . cnveseneuncense: Tin roofers and Do. 
Spahr, Bros. Hardware Gm 999. Pocatello. hardware. 
oes Hardware and tin.. Do. 
TTT S Do. fı Do. 
Shosh i an o.. EE S Salmon City. 
IOWA. Do 
Marshall Canning Company. Can manufacturers.| Marshaltown. Do. 
Farnace heaters Do. 
KANSAS. and roofing. 
Tin and sheet-iron Do. 
Caswell & Buckley Roofing, eto Wichita. b 
Genoways, ©. L. Hardware, tinware, | Garden Plain, me 
etc. 8 
Bartlett & Baird. .do.. Garden City. Do. 
Wolfe, A.G.. -| Little River. Do. 
Ketchum & Ketchum Wichita, Sheppard & Kellett,- Do, 
Offerle, L.. . Tinware, eto Offerle. Meinhardt, J. T Do. 
Walk, CoH i6 ile Hardware, eto Kinsley. Fletcher, B. F Do. 
Montgomery, C. E . rentencaes Hoxie. Sing, W. x x Do. 
ao „& Son. OC a EREN irre [Pond ðͤ Do. 
Uh ple Ar REE . Hanover. Do. 
Little. R. & GG . ann,, PD, seco sede aED EAA Do. 
Barr, F. È dics Abby ville. Vogel, We 7 = Do. 
Goodman, B Saa Wallace. New York Stamping Company. Stamped ware Do. 
Brooks, F. E X: do Downs. Wed 8 T aces and heat- Do. 
Berger Brothers Wilson. 
“aise Hindley & Keenan............... rin, copper, Sete Do. 
d true ance EES Aisne Os E ANNS Urbana. Bonn A T ON sce Tin anë metal Do. 
Barger & s Eui SS Hardware ete. ......| Smith Center. worker. 
Clime, H. X.... 22 ˙ IERA ka. c ( 9 roofing, Do. 
Schuette, O .......... å 
Winfert & Miller 3 Stoves and tinware. 
Elerich, C. F. 


— 40 5 
~Sanstrom, R.. kin furnaces and Topeka. 


Davis, L. S. 


Peabody i 1 — Dae ol mpan Lumber, hard wi are, P — — 85 Be E. F., & Co a Marlboro. 
tum ber m 2 umber, W. ea! reau, E. F., „ r ar ir 
wert ete. 7, Quinby, G. W . Pinware, S- Chappaqua. 


ie 
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Name of firm. Business. | Post-oMce address. 


SEW YORK—continued. NEW YORK—continued. 


TT .| Middletown. Eckert, G. F cost viene, eto... Smithboro. 
a ie Kingston. Hanno: — B RA AREAS, I A re 1 
ee and plumb- | Jamaica. * Gailag 88888 tin, ete..... 
Tin roofing and Utica. 
Darling, F. I A Hardware and tin-| Freeville. 3 
CRE N ech asses Hardware, etc....... Pattersea. 
LE N, ccc cnkdcsiece AAT Hovey Falls. Osborn, 0 Slate and nt roofer 1 
c Troy. Bowen, L. E Hardware, etc.......| East Aurora. 
oofer. NWO AS A EE (( 8 V Searle 
Van Hagan, J. & Son Tin Do. A. Tins mit. 3 e 
udson. 
Joyer, H.. r ˖ ˖ a B ccccce ana Do. Paddick, L. C. Hardware, ete Middlesburg. F 
Dutcher, Do. Denmark, S. G. Rooter, eto Catskill. - 
CC TTT Do, Eisenbart, P.. Tinware, etc... Warsaw. 
Gray, V. Do. Chapman, E. E 3 eto... Newark Valley. 
A A Buffalo. CT 8 rt. 
The Wright-Jones Company — Do. Biggs &Co...... 4 ioe freer baaa -| Trumansburg. 
Mieste 2 D .| Metal worker .... Do. Casewell, H. J Tin roofer, etc. Lauringburg. 
MOM R E RA E Hardware and tin- Do. Ferguson, G. KN 5 tin: Port Covington. 
e. 
AET EP A ER G Do, Silliman, F. G Hardware; tinware, | Hobart. 
Seilhiatmer, G eee TAMSMUG 2. 2ccce--ces Do. ete. 
Theobald, ©. A.. Do. S. J. & W. H. Seaman Tin roofing, te gnc Core 
Young, C. W Tin-plate worker Jam 
Schell, C. F Do. Howell, C. B Hardware, eto —— Aan. 
Borner, J. F. Do. ellogg, H. -| Hardware, tin ware.] Katonah. 
Hartmez, G = Do. ete. 
Feix & Roby. do Do. Wilkinson, N n Harleyville. 
Man Wen her dss oo ost dado ce cane Tin — sheet iron Do. CTT Seavert plumbing.] Plattsburg. 
workers. 
DOU ME scene O E EA T Hardware, etc Do. Strothman, H. W................ . Coro. 
Talimage, M. F.... eee 8 Do, Williams, Tin and stoves North T Lawrence. 
Urban, G. H... Tinsmith Do. Hao and tin-| Narrowsburg. 
Slenn: 1 C. L. Stoves and roofing.. oo smith 
Menge, F. A...... Tinsmitn A Do. eh, EKD. Hardware, 
Metzger Bros. & Getley.. i Herkimer, Bissell, H., & Sons 3 a A 
re. RA IRE IA. PE A SN ASA OIAR 
Wieber, n 3 — Rondout, Mott, R. K... Tasta plumbing, Conese. 
Cavanagh, J. — ae Spee ad Plattsburg. Wait, D. A., & Co.. a etc 
Akerman, J.M ........... Hardware, e Dodbs Ferry. ooo do 
Lenney, R. i] Plumbing, te ing Sing. Gimmons, W -| Tinware, ete.. 
Stone & Davis.. . Hardware, etc....... Glen F. Webber Bros Hardware, etc 
Page, d. Hardware, tin, etc..| Schenectady. Crocker, M. T Stoves and tinware. 
Canfield Stove Company. Tinware, eto Rondout. WW Hardware and tin- | Chafee. 
ooo (( Hardware and tin- Hammond. Ware. 
Ware. F 3 Ohurotiyilte. 
8 o Roofers and tinners Clayton. Grimes & Petton ................|-.---- F Ilion. 
Pinior, A. J. Stoves and tinware. bae Kapplege, T. W... Tinware, roofing, Farmer. 
Calverwell, W Hardware and tin- | Unionville. ete. 
ware. Hardware, tinware, Do. 
McMerny, M SS (K T Leeds. eto. 
Corning Manufacturing Com- .| Corning. Stoves and tinware. Otisville. „ 
ware, etc. Gorham. 
3 Fredonia. EEEN T o AE EIRA ton. 
Islip. Tinware' etc. -| Liberty. 
TTT Greenport. E Newburg. 
RAEN a Cornell, A 8 -| Whitneys Point. 
Stoves,furnaces,etc. e Waterport. 
Stoves and tinware. do... pra pus: A 
Tin roofing, et PO ae x 
Hardware, et RES E SR E PORN 8 pr :| Long is Island City. 
Tinners. etc......... -| Hardware, etc... .... 
seen Waverly. 
3 MSA 88 
Side aad Un | Thomaston, 
umber an n- oma: 
Tin-sheet workers, smith. 


etc. 
Tin roofing .......... 
Manufacturers tin- 


“| Co 5 
-| Little Utica. 
Oran 


ware. x 
Plumber and tin- Van Havenburg, D. Tinsmith . 
mith. Burnet & Cady sig” yagi tinware, | Mechanicsville. 
e 
Callahan, J. F. 8 plumb- | Johnstown. 


ay 8 f YS S85 888888 


S; 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Fulton. 
Stephentown. 
reenlawn. 
3 ----..-..-| Stillwater. 
PERE Tin — and fur - Lockport 8 
Smith, J. W., & Son Hard te 8 
A — ard ware. te Hardware and tin Sand 8 
ee Sh ee Tin and hardware McGovern, J. -| Tin and sheet-iron | New elle. 
onone di 2 . . 
er, M. W... Sammis, W. H. =n 8 
N e Feeter, J. W — 
Buchanan, A. C. KA 8 ete Jesson Brothers Harawaze and tin- Little Falls 
Yager, C -| Tin and hardware ..| Middlefield, ners. 
Pierson, G. E. --| Stoves and tin Kirkwood. Lake; OC. 3., Ao SORENE EE OO ER Hunter. 
Acke A. Irvington. tevens, H Stoves, tins, eto... . Napanoch. 
Hull, W, R pce REN Mica, A Clapp, B. A Tin and sheet-iron North Tarrytown. 
Hawarå & Arthur 5 ey and | Watertown. Clark & Morton Tinsmiths and | West New Brighton 


Madalin. = = ‘| Quarilins, J. minware —— tees Hicksville. 
Port Henry, 9 &Déerning.| Hardware, etc.......| Jamestown. 
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NEW YORK—continued. OHro- continued. 
Bale, w ae SEN Popes do 8 A D 
Kelly, J. errie Son. ockery, tin, e Akron. 
er, J. J., Guest, N.. Hardware and tin | Cleveland. 
Williams, A. E roofing. 
Rothwell, B. R. Comstock, C. W. Hardware, eto 
Woods & Son -4+ G. H. Herringshaw Company, Tinware and tools - 
B , Parker & Co. Limited. 
o cu daawaeee ine do. Morris, Jose ss scan E 
SPEER Gs K ²˙ ok codes OER 
th. Buber Ack 20. 
en ä Neville, W., & Co. 
Curtis, H-an > 3 Houck, C. W. 


Lewis Brothers 


Owen. A. H., & Son. 
Mitt, T. J. A Son 


pa TT - 
Pettit Hardware Company 3 AA sean Cuba. A. 
Snowbridge, B. A., & 8 Poughkeepsie. Steiger, W. A.. 
te. Eckerman, N. A 
Whitmore, K. K Hardware, et Addison. EU 
8 —— Beaver Dams. Cleveland Petrolatum Company 
Barnes, N. Carmel. AFT eee naa j; 
Miller, P. G. Aneram. F Hardware 
wore ny. 
ro! y TIH TREUR TEESE ee 


Campbell, H E . Pickering. Yohrans, J. 
Bowers & Ross. Toledo. Yohrans, R 
Bennett Bros 


BESS SSS SSS SSS § FF 


E E | Os Youngstown, vice Pin 1 
Smith, H. J... Stoves and tinware. Osborn. [ Fitzger, M — 0 eal . 
Fouts, C. C. — Hardware and tn.. Middletown. = | Carlisle, L. E onec oraren Cambridge. 
Bryson, Bank-& CO. cfs le - roofing. 
Smith, W urs Marysville. WAR LED NE ERA sn on APEA | RTO es ec es Chillicothe. 
Baker, F. E. Logan. McMellis, W. A. Do. 
WEOE Essa Ao E e New Comerstown r e Canton. 
Parr, G. W. a A SPY 1 HAAVATA and tin... Do. 
Briggs, R. W Rix. C. J .-| Stoves and tinware. Do. 
Hobart, W. H. Roofing, eto Do. 
Michener, B. T. Do. 
Osborn, W. W Bowling G 
rn, w reon. 
Dull, J. W.. Cincinnati. 
Hodge & W. Do. 
Rosenfelder, A Do. 
Schmid, J. M., & Do. 
N Do. 
Stoner. O. J... Do. 
an, E. K . Do. 
Parshall, J.. ware 5 . Bicves and tinware. Do. 
Prather, do A. Blinn Tin aoe slate roof- Do. 
Campbell Hardware, etc 
ag A 2 —ů — Stoves and tinware. Do. 
Fuhr. J. a Do. 
Hartup, J. 5 Do. 
Ritzman, E. Do. 
Knox, E. M Do. 
Henrie, C. C Do. 
lin etc . 
Fisher, O. B... Gray; D: H., So Do, 
ue A oofing rriso 
Rob! A Winchell,.G.:D. nc A E E Do. 
Dietrich, 8 Hardware, eto . f 
Hannan & Obitts..-.......-.-.-- Elyria. L. Schmidt Stove Company Do. 
A Do. 
Western Tin and Japan Manu- Do. 
facturing Company. 
Sanders, W. J Do. 
Schatzmann, Glendale. 
Tettlebach, M. Brooklyn Village. 
Zeigler & Guerusay Manchester. 
Mulford, J. K a etc Poplar. 
McLaughlin & Ashmead........ Bellefontaine, 
re. ware. 
Barnum, ©. B.. AD! aa a a Caledonia, 
Agnew Stove, Roofing, and Cor- Findlay. EI A AO PE OTEA se ane cunn beds Ti Harbor. 
nice 8 
FCC TTT Kenton. Johnson Bros Barberton. 
T Heabler, O. . Tin 33 
Seright & Webster. Zanesville. acyrus. 
eid, Fort Recover. Fisher, . — P 
Nussbaum, F Circleville. 
Brenno: 
Dont epo: 
Hochstetter, J. M Bellefontaine. 
Robins, Iron and tin roofers.| Ironton. 
sarge and tin... 


a 
Davies 3 Hard etc 
Arnold, G. G.. d. North Salon. 
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OREGON continued. 
Hunt Hardware Compauy 
Dayton 


oro continued. 


Mt. Vernon. 


etc. 
Munt, J erapr ao aocecndesnneadonns Tinning and slating. 
Forsythe, J. A Hardware, eto 


Baldwell, Morgan & Co 

Skumer, W. A- 

Wright, H. C 

Pohlman, C. Stoves and metal 
roofer. 


Zehrw y. 8 — Hardware and roof- 


Matthews & Washburn 
NEVADA, 
Gavin & Cromer 


bi 
Spencerville. 
Roseville. 


McCleery, S. R., & Bro ware, tin, ete _. 
Hartley & Songs ia ees ipa and roof- 
Buckisw, J. Ai-s ( aani aó 6 


Roberts & Cros. 


Mr. ALDRICH. In confirmation of the petition I will detain 
the Senate for a few moments by reading some characteristic 
letters from leading consumers of tin plate: 

GILMAN, Iowa, January 22, 1894, 

“DEAR Stn: You are aware thatthe — of the United States are the lead- 
* ing consumers of tinned plates, ent of the National Packers’ 
G, Ha OFSA! Canned Goods Association of the United tates, it became my duty in behalf 

N = 725 of said association to enter protest before the Committee ot 
1 provions to the passage of the McKinley bill against the proposed additional 
ne: uty to be placed npon tinned plates. 

Permit me to say thatin tho light of 8 events I but speak the 
opoinions of nine-tenths of the members of our association in sa that 
our deductions were wrong at that time, aad” that we are most heartily in 
favor of the prenons duty, opposed to its reduction, and would now rather 
advocate an than otherwise. 

We are converted. 

Yours, with 8 


L. G. SEAGERS, 
President Packers’ Canned Goods Association. 
JOEN JARRETT, Secretar: 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Here is another letter: 1 an 
Sect a SCE Ce AE DAVENPORT, IOWA, May 14, 1594. 
. beat Le i Mer. 8 4 3 In reply to your favor of May 12. in which we take a very 
Knorr, C. Columbus. 822 and we trust very patriotic interest, the writer has just written our 
Burgess J. & Sons 8 wy Do. ted States Senator, Hon. W. B. ALLISON, as follows: 
Pfaff, P. C.. & Co. 5 Do. “In int Pre is a letter from Merchant s — a well-known tin: plate 
Janeway, Do. ie th offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, N. w York, and I believe San 
McCrac roofer Urbana. cisco, in which they state in their argument that we should place our 
0 RE AN Cuyahoga Falls. orders for tin plate now, as follows: 

a goods. “Third. Because experience shows that as soon as it has been definitel 
Williams, S F... Hardware, etc....... Clyde. i 5 8 Nie n Wales place, there has been on all 
8 D.H HA AUSA, San Crestline. I consider this one of the strongest arguments in favor of protection to 
Prather, W. w. È Tinware, Cte ee Manchester, = Jains, 5 industry that has developed so rapidly vadina a system 
oe sr t2 ATEI Hardware Marysville. “Pegging your pardon for so frequent intrusions, I am, yours, res getty ; 

“J. Son... Hardware, tin, etc... 1 Sickles, Preston and Nutting Company. 

Toledo UNITED STATES IRON AND TIN-PLATE COMPANY, 
Ste A ieai Demmler, Pa 
venna. 
Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I shall be glad to have the 
— Senator from Rhode Island yield at this point Lapel he happens 
8 S to have a letter from Mr. Nutting. 
= Lee. Mr. ALDRICH. No; Ihave not. 

3 “Pate ae aan 3 i Mr. ALLISON. T received a personal letter from Mr. Nut- 
F Hardware, tinware, Medina. ting, whom I know very well. firm are very large dealers 
e e me ccnitn $ 30 in hardware. He also piisa eee. 1 should be gal 
nsmith . e- udson. to have the Senator read the letters. ey relate to this point 

Smalley & Collis F precisely, and I think would be very instructive to the Senate. 
Brown & Lepage .... Hardware, tinware, | Senecaville. a Mr. ALDRICH. I will read the letters. They are as fol- 

R ows: 
Bloom Bros Stoves, tin, éW- Portsmouth. SICKELS, PRESTON AND NUTTING COMP. 

Sause eee. Tiers AR Gallipolis. > Davenport, Iowa, March 29 1894. 
The Neill Stove Manutactur- Stoves, tin, etc... Portsmouth. 2 D SIR: Ref to the W. i e will xeniamber’ the 
— Irishman said “he ed kaer would pay soon, so hecould go to work,” I 
RES send you a letter herewith that I think possesses a strong ent in favor 


of allowing the duties on tin ane terne plates to remain as they are, 


We have not been able to import tin or terne plates for many months, and 
the prices of American brands are wie rapidly and about in the same 
on that wire nails did when th rst began to manufacture them 


on side of the ocean. 
These es advise us to F tariff, as 
. advance after the duty is taken off. 


barn bag thank you forthe courtesy extended to Mrs. Nutting and my- 
‘easel, W. Stoves and tinware_| Dalton. self while and with very best regards, I am, 
Blackford, G- M... | Tinware and roofing| Delaware. Yours, re ' 
Shummway, G. D., & S Tin, iron, and slate | Berea. J. R. NUTTING. 
roofers. Hon. W. B. ALLISON, Washington. D. C. 
OREGON. CHICAGO, March 28, 1594. 
GENTLEMEN: We wish to remind you of the very low quotations we can 
C Hardware, te Salem. now make you on all grades, UrAnAS, sizes, and weights ol of tin and terne 
r . ries: pie for import d the summer months, and owing to the extremely 
Hexter, & Co. Stoves, metals, eto. Portland. EREN oe we think the matter is worth yi . 
Cohen, Davis & Hardware, tin, etc -. Do. uestion ver but that as Boom As poesens tariff legisla- 
Kingsley, J. 8 ‘Tin-roofing and fur- Do. Gans is martian will be a considerable advance on all quotations, which 
maces. are now below actual cost. 
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Should you consider this matter worth your attention we will be glad to 


have your specification for any plates you may uire for shipment prior 
to the end of August and are persuaded that the Agures we will name are 
such as should command a share of your trade. 
Yours, truly, 
LOUGH & SPENCER. 
SICKLES, Preston & NUTTING, 
Davenport, Jowa. 


These gentlemen are evidently importers of Welsh plate. I 
have, however, statements here made by Welsh establishments 
stating that the price will undoubtedly be advanced as soon as 
the new rate is established. 

The next letter I will read is from the Dangler Stove and 
Manufacturing Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. They say: : 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 16, 1894. 

GENTLEMEN: In reply to your inquiry as to our experience in working the 
foreignand e plate, we will say that efter nearly. three years’ expe- 
rience with American tin plate, we do not hesitate to say that at the same 
price we should always give the preference to the American tin, for the 
reason that it is more ‘orm, and can be used for every purpose (and this 
is especially true for stamping). Our foreman, however, attributes this to 
the superiority of the taggers or black plate. 

For the last year we have used only American tin, and shall continue to do 
80 as long as we can buy it at about the same price as the nat — 6 ey and sin- 
cerely hope that the tariff bill now pending will give sufficient encourage- 
ment 3 continuance of this industry in this country, 

sisi Tire DANGLER STOVE AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
D. A. DANGLER, President. 
The UNITED STATES IRON AND TIN PLATE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Demler. 


I will next read a copy of a letter to the honorable Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] from the A. Booth Packing Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, dated May 7, 1874. It is as follows: 

BALTIMORE, May 7, 1894. 

DEAR Sin; We handle large quantities of tin plate for the manufacture of 
the tin cans we use in our business. We prefer the American tin plate on ac- 
count of its superior quality. Can we ask you to use your influence during 
the revision of the tariff which is now going on to so place a duty upon im- 
ported plates which will Fea manufacturers in the United States to con- 
tinne the manufacture} of tin plate. We might remark that we purchase 
American plate wherever we can. We have been large purchasers of Amer- 
ican tin plate of Baltimore manufacture and also of Pittsburg manufacture. 


Very truly, yours, 
A. BOOTH PACKING COMPANY. 
Hon, A. P.GORMAN 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


I hope that the Senator from Maryland will see to it that a 
rate is fixed upon tin plate which is ogna at least to the rate 
fixed upon the material from which it is made. If, as I under- 
stand that Senator, he is in favor of a revenue duty with inei- 
dental protection, he certainly can not be in favor of any kind 
ofa tariff that fixesa higher rate upon the materials from which 
articles are made than upon the finished product. I hope that 
this industry is of sufficient size in his own State and in the sur- 
rounding States that the people engaged in it may be able to 
secure his powerful influence in procuring a proper rate in the 
bill which bears his name. g 

The next letter is directed to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BRICE], the coadjutor of the honorable Senator from Maryland, 
and who is now present in the Chamber. It is dated Cincin- 
nati, May 15, 1894, and is as follows: 


CINCINNATI, OBIO, May 15, 1894. 
DEAR Sin: We beg leave to enter our protests against the reduction of 
siy on tin plate. 

t. The manufacture of tin plate is anew industry in this country, and 
gives employment to thousands of people, who, if this industry is destroyed, 
mona mete to seek employment in other industries, all of which are over- 
erow 

Second. Welike the American tin plate better than the imported, both in 
quality and condition. It comes to us in good shape, while the imported 
reaches us, to a greater or less extent, in a da: condition, the boxes 
being destroyed, or partly so, and the plate is turned up at the corners or 
ed airing time to straighten same out, and also e and expense to 


4 good faith in the McKinley act, which made an 
—— 8 that the duty on tin plate should not be disturbed until Oc- 
T, ý 
Fifth. The present price of tin plate is below the price ruling before the 
ee went into effect. . 
Sixth. When the first duty of 1 cent per pound went into effect, tin plate 
dropped from &2 to $4 per box, and it theduty is reduced so as to destroy this 
industry, we will be at the mercy of the bg manufacturers, who would 
only be too anxious to raise the price above the present price. Before the 
duty of 2} cents was put on galvanized iron, we were paying 12 cents P 
3 ‘o-day we buy the same iron of American manufacturers at 3.42. 
t was this duty that enabled us to manufacture galvanized iron in this 
et rin thereby giving employment to thousands of people and millions of 
venth. We think you can not name many articles but what are cheaper 
since the duty was put upon them (that are manufactured in this country) 
than they were before the duty was put on, such as silks, ribbons, Brussels 
ts, etc., in that line; steel rails, galvanized and black iron, tin plates, 
other goods, all of which are about 50 per cent lower than they were be- 
fore the duty was put on. 
th. By DIWEK the oe 2 vrir 7 as „ in — 
coun’ ‘ou must according’ uce the wages, which wo 0 
thing to Be affected. 


Ninth. The Wilson bill makes the duty on crude forms of material that 
enter into the manufacture of tin plate1.22}, and the manufactured tin plate 


1.20, the duty on raw material higher than the manufactured article. 
Ta this consistent? T = 


Tenth. Weare not manufacturers of tin plate, but are consumers and are 
with the great majority of the people of the Northern or manufacturing 
Sages to enter our protests against any change of duty, especially on this 

erial. 
Respectfully, yours, 


H. B. WELLS, 
President the Cincinnati Tin and Japan Company. 
Hon. CALVIN S. BRICE, 
United States Senator. 

I take the liberty of reading another letter which was sent to 
the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE], a copy of which 
has been furnished to me. It is as follows: : 

“RECORD BRANDS” AMERICAN BRIGHT TIN PLATES, 
Conneaut, Ashtabula County, Ohio, May 14, 1894. 


DEAR SIR: We take the liberty to address you inregard to the discrimina- 
tion of the tin-plate industry, as we understand the matter is now before 
the Senate, the tariff to be on black plate $1.22} per 100 pounds and on fin- 
ished tin plate $1.20 per 100. 

is not in proportion as it has been heretofore nor is it in proportion 
with coarser materials of the same class of goods. 

We think we have demonstrated to the country at large that the tin plate 
produced in this 5 fully equal to that of foreign plates as regards 
quality, if not superior; but it is the question of labor entirely that makes 
it 2 we are unable to compete with fore manufacturers, 

uch has been said about raw material, etc., but we have never seen it 
expressed freely according to our personal ideas, as there is in our opinion 
but one raw material in all the industries, and that is labor. The ores in 
God's earth cost no n Great Britain, neither do theyin America; their 
valuation is simply in proportion to the cost of the labor in mining and 
working them to the uses for which they are afterwards a pied, and the 
only thing in raw material that gives it value is the value of the labor that 
is employed in utilizing it; therefore, as far as you desire to see Ame 
labor remunerated above that of our foreign labor, the tariff should be in 
that much proportion higher. 

The way labor now stands it has been largely reduced to what it was 
formerly. We can see no way the tin plate can be produced at the present 
time for less than 1,4 cents per po ; this would be in a ratio fixed on 
cruder materials. 

We have admired the course you pursued in regard to this tariff question, 
and we trust we have not done anything amiss by intruding ourselves upon 

ou . matter. The black plate should be less than the finished plate, 

of more. 

You will undoubtedly remember the writer in endeavoring to interest you 
TELEN to locating the Nickel Plate shops inour town. 


ee GEO, J. RECORD. 
Hon. CALVIN S. BRICE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. VEST. Ishould like to have the Senator state, outsideof 
extracts from letters, whether he says now in the Senate that 
the price of tin plate is more than if was when the McKinley 
act was ed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have put in the RECORD a table giving 
the prices from time to time, and showing that the present prices 
are substantially the same that they were in 1890. 

Mr. VEST. Very few persons are going to read that table. 
We can come to the salien pon in the discussion. What does 
the Senator say the price of ti sag is now, by the box or pound? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The price in the United States? 

Mr. VEST. Ves; here in this country. 8 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Iowa has furnished me a 
copy of some invoices. The present price is $5.30 at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Ihave a large number of invoices here. 

Mr. VEST. What was the price when the McKinley act was 


passed? 

Mr. ALDRICH. About the same as the present price, as I 
recollect. 

Mr. DOLPH. Is it the price in Cleveland, Ohio, or in New 
York? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is the price in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. DOLPH. I refer to the price when the McKinley act was 


passed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have here the wholesale price for IC coke 
Bessemer tin plates in the New York market for each month 
from 1890 to June, 1893, which I have already inserted in the 
RECORD. It shows that the price in October, 1890, at the time 
of the passage of the act, was $5.50 a box, and the price in June, 
1893, $5.45, showing that there had been no increase in price re- 
sulting from the increase of duty. 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator mean to say that the duty which 
was imposed by the McKinley act did not put up the price in 
this country? es he mean to say now to the Senate that there 
was no increase in the price of tin plate after the passage of the 
McKinley act? 

Mr. ALDRICH. An increase . took place prior to 
the time of the 33 of the act, but what I mean to say is that 
the price now is substantially what it was when the act was 


sed. 
aris VEST. Let us understand each other. Does the Sena- 
tor mean to say that there has been a decrease of 1 centa pound 


since the e of the McKinley act? 
Mr. ALDRI H. I do not mean to be understood as saying 
that 


Mr. VEST. I understood the Senator to say that there was 
an increase of price by reason of the imposition of the additional 


1894. 
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duty in the McKinley act, but that has been made up since by a 
fall in the price; that it had been wiped out, was the phrase he 


used. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Coincident with the increase of duty in the 
United States, as I showed two years ago in a speech which I 
made in the Senate. 2 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator mean to say that it has been 


wiped out since? = 
Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will allow me, I will answer 
that question. Iam just coming toit, Coincident with the in- 


crease of duty in the United States there was a decline in Wales 
which amounted to about the same as the increase in the Amer- 
ican tariff. So it left the American price of tin plate about 
where it was before the act was passed, and it remains to-day 
substantially the same as to price that it was in 1891. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ifthe Senator from Rhode Island will allow 
me, I inserted in the RECORD yesterday (to be found in the re- 
marks of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], on page 
5059) a statement from a consumer of tin plate to the amount of 
over sixty or eighty thousand boxes a year, and in which he 
states that 


Our last purchase made in Liverpool of 20,000 boxes tin to be shipped from 
there in October and November next was the very lowest we ever male. 


Mr. VEST. That is not the question. The question is as to 
the price in this country. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is the price in this country. — 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I havea copy of Bulletin No. 10, 
with the response to the inquiries sent out by the committee on 
this question by a man named H. F. Hoyle, of Kansas, who states 
that he is a tinner and has been engaged in the business for 
thirty years. He says: 

The following is what I have paid in Chicago for good, bright tin plate 
and roofing or terne plate. 

He then gives the price paid for a number of years. He gives 
1887, 1888, and 1889 at $9.75 a box that he has paid for what he 
has had to consume. Then he gives 1891, 1892, and 1893; 1881 at 
$12.75; 1892 at $12.50, and 1893 at $12.25a box. So it seems the 
consumers have had to pay more whether the wholesale dealers 
have been making out invoices that indicate lower prices or 
not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Noone, I think,in Kansas would have to 
pay he for what sells in New York for $5.45. 

r. JONES of Arkansas. This is roofing tin 

Mr. ALDRICH. There may be a high price on some grades, 
of course. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator will allow me, the writer of the 
letter to which I referred says he has been engaged for twenty 
years inthis business. He says: 

I wish to state we have never in the course of the past twenty years pur- 
chased tin so low as since the passage of the McKinley bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have already obtained permission to put 
into the RECORD a statement showing the prices of the various 
grades of tin in store in Philadelphia and New York for a series 
of years. Of course, as the Senator from Arkansas understands, 
the pa of I. C. coke which I have quoted is always lower than 
the heavier grade of roofing tin, to which I suppose this gentle- 
man in Kansas alludes. But even on those grades there has 
been no increase in price since 1891. The prices have remained 
substantially the same as they were at that time. In fact there 
has been aslight decrease on almost all the grades. 

I have another letter, dated Chicago, Ill., May 16, 1894, which 


I shall read: 
CHICAGO, ILL., May 16, 1894. 


DEAR Sim: We quite agree with you that if any industry needs protection, 
ours does. We fall to see why we can not have the increased cost of labor 
(150 to 200 per cent) made right to us. 

penny has been spent by us on the faith of the McKinley bill. We 
came here from Wales (and are now citizens) to build up a tin plate busi- 
aa are satisfied this country will ultimately make all they need, pro- 
vided the Government keep faith and stand by the trade. In our opinion, it 
is suicidal to alter the protection granted to the industry. 

We are pre: to join in a . to wait upon Senators if a time 
and place where to meet is stated. 

It seems to us, speaking generally, we are by far too lethargic in seeking 
for justice, and we pray that through you, once again, strong and immediate 
action will bs taken. 

We thank you for the trouble you have and are taking in this very im- 
portant matter, and are, 

Very truly, yours, 
CHICAGO TIN PLATE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Per JOHN D. LEWIS, Treasurer. 
W. C. CRONEMEYER, 1 
President United States Iron and Tin Plate Company, Demmler, Pa. 


I have a letter written by W. S. Phelps & Co., of Dayton, 
Ohio, to the senior Senator from that State [Mr. SHERMAN], 
which is as follows: 

DAYTON, OHIO, May 14, 7 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, Washinglon, D. C.: s = 

We notice with great alarm from day to day the efforts which are bet: 

urried ahead to destroy if possible the great keystone of the McKinley 


bill, the tin-plate industry. in the tin-plate busin: that ying 
and selling, we have a peculiar 2 in it. 5 2 * 


ge . upon this industry as the most promising work of the future in 
our lan 


The wonderful growth of this industry is amazing, and if only allowed to, 
it will soon outgrow all the manufacturing lines in the State. 

We buy mostall our plates here, within one or two hundred miles of our 
homes, and say without hesitation we get better plates than ever were fur- 
nished from and 

We urge 4 use every possible fair means to save our laborers and our 
country this magnificent work. 

We no not question your interest or knowledge of the question, but wish 
to add our voice tp defend the protection 8 which we so—. 

. S. PHELPS & CO. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


I have another letter sent to the senior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GORMAN], which I shall read. It is as follows: 


BALTIMORE, May 14, 1894. 

Dear Sin: The proposed new tariff bill, if passed im its present shape, will 
again discriminate the tin-plate industry in this country, in thatit 
fixes the duty on the cruder forms of material entering into the production 
of A plate ata re zno ot Gunana 1 cine 8122 Ip amanen penaa 

e 1 rate of duty on plates 22] per poun 
on finish tin plates $1.20 per 100 pounds. 

If this part of the tariff bill 
come crippled and perhaps permanently : 

The rate of duty on tin plate should be at least equal to that on the cruder 
forms of material entering into its production. 

The minimum rate that should be fixed inorder to make it equal would be 
1.6 cents per prone: 

We think better still,in order to provide against any inequalities that 
might arise, that it should be 1.7 cents a d. 

I trust you will give this matter your thoughtful consideration. 

Allow me to tender my sincera thanks for the patriotic services you have 
already rendered to your constituents in the position you have assumed be- 
fore your honorable y. 

present conviction is that your recent course in the United States 
Senate has entailed your hold on the popular heart of our own State greater 
than ever before. 
Yours, very respectfully, 


Hon. A. P. GORMAN. 


I have a large number of other letters here of a similar na- 
ture, but I shall not take up the time of the Senate toread them, 
a few of which I will print with my remarks: 

MILWAUKEE, May 14, 1594, 

HONORABLE SIR: Referring to the proposed new tariff bill, if passed in its 
present shape, will discriminate greatly against the tin-plate industry in 
this reat As I understand it, it fixes the duty on the cruder forms of 
material which enter into the production of tin plate at a still higher rate 
of duty than that fixed on the produce that is finished. Surely, we do not 
wish to cripple our tin-plate industry which is now arriving at manhood; 
and we have used the American tin plates and prefer themto the European, 
and think this industry is feasible; and we must not do aught to injure it. 

I personally hate to see the tarif modified in the least. he difference on 
allarticles on which we pay duty is only the difference between American 
labor and European labor, as it now stands, and our demand is such on all 

es that come in under duty that we use 95 per cent of our own supply, 
and we need not look for outside markets. Protect us. z 

We hope our Senate wiil be very wise and not allow = litical ſuflu- 
ence, etc., to make them vote otherwise than right, and I feel, having known 
you fora great number of years, that you will do just what is right. 

Hoping again, and feeling that you will protect our metal industries, I 


4 Yours, truly, 


should become a law the new industry will be- 


WM. L H. GLUCK. 


C, A. SERCOMB, 
Of SCHWAB & SERCOMB. 
Senator J. L. MITCHELL, 
Washington, D. C. 


MANSFIELD, ORIO, May 14, 1894. 


$1.22} 

Fani uld again be handi d crippled 8 
industry wo n Se and crip , We reques you 

your influence t a reduction of the present duty on tin plates. 

The United States Government through the McKinley act has madean 
agreement with the American manufacturers that the duty on tin plate shall 
not be disturbed until October, 1897. But even leaving this contract out of 
consideration, there is no other industry that is entitled to or needs protec- 
tion more than this young infant. 

We have used the American tin plates and believe that the industry is 
tennas and that if not discriminated against will be very successfully de- 
velo: 

Yours, respectfully, 
THE BLYMYER BROTHERS COMPANY. 


= SALEM, OHIO, January 22, 1894. 
GENTLEMEN: I inclose you a copy of a letter Isent to Dr. IKIRT, the Rep- 
bagi fromthis district, and which, I suppose, he threw into the waste 

et. 
Iam, very truly, 


J. B. MCNABB. . 
THE TINNED PLATE MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATION, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1, 1893. 


DEAR SIR: As yon are our Representative from this district, I thought it 
only proper that I should lay the case before you. I am a manufacturer of 
canned goods and pressed work on some small lines and I haye been using 
815.000 worth of tin plate per year. Now, the facts are these: If the duty is 
taken off of tin plate as you people propose to do, and the American manu- 
facturers are crowded out, it is only a question of time how soon the foreign 
trade will take advantage of the situation and put the price back to where 
it now is, as this has been their record. 

The basis on canners' tin plate is 95 pounds tothe box. We get 3002-pound 
cans out of a box, and this would make a difference on the cost of 2-pound 
cans, if the duty is taken off, of one-third cent percan. We get 200 f- pouud 


` duty all taken off, so that I could buy tin plate much cheaper 


5158 
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from the reduction. 

As the tin-plate industry is now in such a oe condition and getting 
such a good start in this country,and is making a — — ot tin plate 
than that made in the foreign countries, 1 feel that it would behoove you to 
look out for America. Ina few years the competition and improved ma- 
chinery of the American manufacturer of tin plate will bring the price of 
tin plate just the same as it has on steel rails and wire nails, as this is pre- 
dicted by the manufacturers and workmen of the American mills. 

The people of the United States are consuming $120,000,000 worth of tin 

late cach year. Now, if this industry were in line from New York to Cal- 

ornia, it would support a town the size of Salem, Ohio, every 25 miles all 
end ths Pae each, doing a business of 81,000,000 per year and all manufac- 
g tin plate. : 

Now, ás a representative of Columbiana County, I hope that will bea 
man among men, and I will watch and wait foryour American ideas andsee 
what kind of a reputation you will make for yourself. I donot believethat 
Lam showing a selfish disposition in this matter. IfI were I monea want the 
$ e more 
manufacturers there are in this country the better it will be for the country 
and it is the manufacturing industries that make this country. 


Iam at your service to answer any questions in reference to tin plate. I 
meloss you a clipping from a New York circular this morning, stating how 
they expect an active and excited market both here and in after the 


Eng. 
passage of this new Democratic tariff reform bill. If this bill is passed, it 
will be doughnuts for England and for America. 
You bave my best wishes that you may be one of the bright and shining 
hts. and that as a Representative from this district you may do some- 
g that the poor will get down on their knees and pray for you and bless 
you, as when it comes to times like the present it is getting pretty nearly 
time for the people to call a halt. 
Iam, most sincerely, an American for America, 


Dr. G. P. IkERT. 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. President, I think I have fully established the fact that 
the consumers of tin plate in the United States prefer Ameri- 
can to foreign plate; and that they are desirous the existing 
duties shall be maintained, or at least that a protective rate 
shall be given this important manufacture. I hope that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will consent to an inerease of the rate pro- 

by the pendingamendment. Certainly neither he nor any 
other Senator can defend fixing a lower rate upon finished plate 
than upon the sheet from which it was made. I move to strike 
out one and one-fifth where it occurs in the paragraph and 
insert one and five-tenths.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by theSenatorfrom Rhode Island, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 121, page 25, line 2, after the 
words“ one and,“ strike out ‘‘ one-fifth” and insert ‘‘five-tenths;’ 
soastoread: _ 

121. Sheets or plates of fron or steel, or taggers iron or steel, coated with 
tin or lead, or with a mixture of which these metals, or either of them, is 
a component part, by the dipping or any other process, and commercially 
known as tin plates, terne plates, and taggers tin, 1.5 cents per pound. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, at the risk of stirring up the 
righteous indignation of the Senator from Arkansas and the 
Senator from Tennessee, I shall occupy the time of the Senate a 
very few moments on this amendment. Yesterday we had the 
spectacle presented of motions made is eer manager of the bill 
to strike out whole paragraphs and substitute long and compli- 
cated raphs difficult. to be understood, which Senators 
upon this side of the Chamber at least were ca to accept 
at once after obtaining such information as they could from 
having the substitutes read at the desk. Only a day or twoago 
an amendment of several pages was submitted here covering 
the whole cotton schedule. 

As has been stated to-day, it was only the 7th of the present 
month when over 400 amendments were offered, when 

rinted a document nearly as voluminous as the original bill. 
Bun, while the Senator from Arkansas, who has charge of the 
bill, with great good nature proceeds with its consideration, 
some of his associates are continually snarling and snapping at 
the heels of Senators on this side who desire that the bill shall 
be discussed and wish to know what these paragraphs mean. 

This provision in regard to tin plate is a very peculiar pro- 
vision. As I understand the bill, the sheets of iron from which 
the tin plates are made are subjected to the duties which I shall 
state. Pg 118 it is provided that sheets thinner 
than No. 25 wire e shall pay a rate of 1.1 cents per pound; 
corrugated or crimped, 1.1 cents per pound. Tn paragraph 120 
it is provided that plate or sheet or taggers iron or steel, by 
whatever name designated, other than the polished, planished, 
or glanced herein provided for, which has been pickled or 
cleaned by acid, or by any other material or process, or which 


J. B. MCNABB. 


iscold rolled, smoothed only,not polished, shall pay one-eighth 
of 1 cent per pound more duty than the corresponding gauges of 
common or sheet or taggers iron or steel.” 


So those sheets are made dutiable at the rate of 1.1 cents per 
pound, and then there is an additional duty of one-eighth of 1 
cent per pound. But when we come to er paragraph 121, 


which provides for aduty on tin plate, we find that it is proposed 
that it shall be subjected only to a duty of 1s cents, or, in other 
words, tin plates are to be subject to a less duty than the sheets 
of iron out of which they are made. Notwithstanding the difi- 
cult and eostly process by which the iron sheets are converted 
into tin platos, a preference is given to the raw material over 
the finished product. . 2 

I hold in my hand a statement clipped from the testimony of 
Mr. W. C. Cronemeyer, of Pittsburg, Pa., concerning the in- 
dustry of tin plate. I did not listen attentively enough to my 
friend from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] to know whether he 
inserted in his remarks a statement of the number of establish- 
ments in the United States and the capital invested. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did. 

Mr. DOLPH. That being the case, I shall not ask to have this 
statement inserted in my remarks. But I find here a statement 
to the effect that at the time this testimony was given before 
the Committee on Ways and Means in the other House there 
were forty-one tin-plate establishments in the United States. Mr. 
Cronemeyer stated that he was not able to ascertain the invest- 
ments of ten of the firms, but the investments of those he could 
give, thirty-one, amounted to $3,496,379.50. Those manufacturing 
establishments, as Iam told and as I gather from official state- 
ments, manufacture to-day one-fifth of all the tin plate used in 
the United States. Is that correct? 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to in- 
terrupt him right here? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr.PLATT. The latest report of Ira Ayer, special agent of 
the Treasury Department, bring down the statistics of the 
production of tin and terne plate in the United States to the 

uarter ended December 31, 1893, gives, in the “revised list of 

rms or companies engaged in tin and terne plate manufactures 
December 31, 1893,” fifty-six firms, including the names of only 
such companies as were manufacturing or had begun actual build- 
ing operations prior to December 31, 1893. I understand that 
the 8 invested now exceeds $5,000,000. 

Mr. DOLPH. Can the Senator from Connecticut state the 
percentage of the tin consumed in the United States which is 
manufactured by those establishments? I should like to know 
that fact. 

Mr. PLATT. I can not state it. 

Mr. DOLPH. I thank the Senator from Connecticut for his 
statement, which increases the number of establishments in the 
United States manufacturing tin or in course of construction 
from forty-one, as given in the testimony of Mr. Cronemeyer, to 
fifty-six, and the amount invested to over $5,000,000. These 
manufacturing establishments, and they have all been built up 
under the McKinley law, are to-day, I understand, manufactur- 
ing one-fifth of all the tin consumed in the United States. For 
fifty years we have been protecting the sugar industry in the 
United Statesand the sugar planters of Louisiana, and endeavor- 
ing to stimulate that industry so that we could produce here a 
considerable portion of the s consumed in the United States. 

Yet I suppose to-day there beh abe coy in the United States 
not . one-tenth, certainly not more than one-eighth, of 
the sugar consumed in the United States. With a protective 

licy in regard to sugar continued through fifty years we pro- 


uce but a very small percentage of the amount consumed; but 
manufacture of tin plate, an industry which has sprung up since 
the McKinley act was has assumed such propor- 


, 
tions that one-fifth of the tin consumed in the United States is 
produced in the United States. 

Mr. President, it is proposed by the pending bill that this 
great industry, already in such a flourishing condition and fur- 
nishing employment for so many laborers, shall be struck down. 
There is a great difference between the wages paid in the United 
States to laborers engaged in this industry and the wages paid 
in Wales. The establishments in this country pay their rollers, 
skilled employés, $10 a day. The same class of workmen in 
Wales are paid but $1.75. 

Let us compare the provision as to tin plate with some of the 
other provisions in the bill and see how they correspond. Ihave 
already called attention to the fact that the raw material used 
in the manufacture of tin plate, the rolled sheets before they are 
tinned, will receive greater protection than the finished product. 
But let me turn over to a few of the subsequent provisions of the 
bill and compare them. I turn to paragraph 126, on o 28 
and I find that*‘Anchors, or parts thereof, of iron or steel, mill 
irons and mill cranks of wrought iron, and wrought iron for 
ships, and forgings of iron or steel, or of combined iron and 
steel, for vessels, steam engines, and locomotives, or 8 
thereof,” are to receive a protection of 1.2 cents per pound. 

Those bulky products that require no great skill in their manu- 
facture, those compatively cheap products are to receive the 
same protection as tin plate requiring an expensive establish- 
ment and experienced workmen. 
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But I go to the next paragraph: 
127, Axles, or parts thereof, axle bars, axle blanks, or forgings for axles, 


pa 
whether of iron or steel, without reference to the stage or state of manu- 


facture, 1} cents per pound. R 


Can anyone tell me why axles should receive a cent and a 


half a pound protection while tin plate is to receive but 1} cents 
per pound? Js that a reasonable provision in regard to those 
two articles? I take pore h 128, and I find that anvils of 
of iron or steel are to be dutiable at I cents per pound. Anvils 
are to receive a protection of 12 cents per pound, while tin 
plate, a difficult and costly manufacture, requiring skilled labor 
and a costly plant, is to receive but 1} cents per pound. 

Next I take paragraph 131. Bolts, with or without threads 
or nuts, or bolt blanks, and finished hinges or hinge blanks, 
whether of iron or steel, 13 cents per pound.” Bolts are to re- 
ceive a protection of 14 cents a pound, but tin plate is to re- 
ceive only 1} cents per pound protection. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the fact that not only has 
the protection of the McKinley law had the effect of greatly 
stimulating this industry in the United States, creating fifty-six 
establishmentsforthe manufacture of tin plate, and causing the 
manufacture of a very large amount of tin plate, alleged to be 
one-fifth of the amount consumed in the United States, but it 
has reduced the price, I refer now to a letter from Mr. Daniel 
F. Bradford, a packer of California, presented by me during the 
remarks of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] yester- 
day, and inserted in the RECORD, in which hestates that he has 
been purchasing tin plate for twenty years and has purchased 
it cheaper since the McKinleylaw went into effect than ever be- 
fore in the twenty years, and that his purchase for next year's 
Operations, to be shipped in October and November of next 
year, is to be the lowest he ever made. 

We have this situation, then, to-day: There are fifty-six tin- 
plate establishments in the United States, representing an in- 
vestment of $5,000,000, giving employment to thousands of peo- 

le, producing a large percentage of the amount of tin plate used 
2 this country, and thus relieving us from the necessity of pur- 
chasing it abroad and sending gold out of the country to pay for 
it, with tin plate lower than ever before in our history, as testi- 
fied to by canners and dealers in tin plate all over the United 
States, from every State in the Union. I have examined the 
long roll of names presented by the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH], and I find there the names of firms in the State 
of Oregon whom I know, and who I know are responsible men, 
who certify to these facts. Still, it is proposed to strike down 
this industry by removing the protective duty and placing the 
market at the mercy of the foreign producer. 

While Iam on my feet I desire to say a few words in regard 
to the character of the bill. As stated by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, it may be that by the recent amendments 
forced upon the Democratic party by the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GORMAN] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE] 
many industries are to be protected, but I call attention to the 
fact that during this session of Congress we have not heard 
anything from the other side about robber barons and robber 
manufacturers. If we are to judge from their actions, the rob- 
bers now are the sheep-owners of the United States; the robbers 
are the woolgrowers; the robbers are the lumbermen; the rob- 
bers are the hop-growers; the robbers are the farmers, whose 
products are to be discriminated against by the bill and who 
are to be put in free competition with Canadian farmers. They 
are the robbers according to the theory upon which the bill is 
constructed. 

Mr. President, you will not hear a single denunciation against 
the sugar trust; you will not hear a single denunciation against 
the manufacturer. On the contrary, the products of iron are 
to be protected and are so well protected that the friends of 
that industry suffer many of these paragraphs to be passed 
without a suggestion and without a division. The products of 
the cotton-manufacturing industry are to be largely 138 
I understand that the amendment reported in the first place 
among the four hundred amendments presented by the Senator 
from Arkansas gave fair protection to the manufacture of cot- 
ton in New England. 

The manufacture of woolen goods is to be largely protected; 
the manufactures of many other articles produced in the States 
represented by Senators on the other side of the Chamber, who 
were strong enough to cause the bill to be amended to meet the 
requirements of the industries in their States, are to be pro- 
tected. But,sir, go westof the Missouri River, and there is not 
n 2 State west of the Missouri one industry that is to be pro- 
tected in the bill. It is a free-trade measure so far as they are 
concerned. Their wool industry is to be destroyed; their lum- 
ber industry is to be destroyed; their mining industry is to be 
destroyed. The hop interest in my State and the pas, baat 
State of Washington is to be destroyed, and the agriculturists 
are to be destroyed by free competition with Canada in agricul- 
tural products. 
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Therefore, I do not agree with Senators who got up here and 
talk about this being a protective tariff bill. Ladmit that in 

rotecting iron and cotton and woolen manufactures and other 

dustries which are to be protected by the bill, the Democratic 
majority in this body has abandoned its platform, and even now 
claims that some of the duties that are to be provided in the bill 
are to be protective duties. But, sir, itis a bill which discrimi- 
nates between industries; if is a bill which discriminates be- 
tween States;it is a bill which discriminates between sections, 
and as to the section of country I represent, it is a free-trade 
measure, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President,I shall not be deterred from pro- 
longing briefly the debate on tin plate by the clamorous atti- 
tude of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY], because I re- 
flect that when this . which did not then possess one- 
tenth of the practical importance it does now, wus before the 
Senate during the discussion attenddnt upon the passage of the 
McKinley bill, our friends on the other side consumed nearly 
three days in discussing this one subject. Therefore I shall not 
consider that itis in any way in the domain of delay or filibus- 
tering tactics to call attention to some matters which have been 
brought out by the committee in inquiring upon this new man- - 
ufacturein America; and it is proper in ca attention to what 
the testimony shows in to this industry that we should 
tender our thanks to the committee for having, however un- 
warily, allowed the voice of the persons most nearly interested 
in the manufacture to be brought to Congress. 

One thing has been noticeable about thotin- plate business ever 
since the McKinley act was passed. Everywhere the advocates 
of free trade or tariff reform or whatever form it took have 
most grudgingly admitted that there was any increase of the 
American production. Every statement which has been made 
in these three years representing the growth of this industry 
under the fostering care of the McKinley act has been met in 
limine with a prompt and ific denial by the free traders. 

The representatives in the press of the opposition to protec- 
tion have everywhere boldly and squarely claimed that the 
statements that this industry was growing up under the McKin- 
ley act and assuming important and interesting dimensions were 
figments of the imagination, lies coined in the brains of protec- 
tionists. There is not a Senator here who has not in the last 
three 2 read the repeated declarations in newspapers, in the 
New York Evening Post and other papers of that ilk, that the 
whole sum and substance of the statements in reference to the 
growth of the tin-plate industry were figments of the imagination. 

The underlying reason for all this is that the mania of the 
free trader for foreign products is so.great that he will not ad- 
mit at any time that under protection there is any advanced 
manufacturing in this countfy. If he sees it staring him in the 
face he closes his eyes and denies it; if he beholds a manufacture 
started and growing, men * the surrounding country 
improved and benefited by a home market, he declares that it 
does not exist. So our friends upon the other side are obliged 
by the situation, by their attitude upon the general subject, and 
by the fact that every manufactory that is established here and 
increases its product stimulates home production, takes away 
their argument, to declare that it has not increased. Iam glad 
that I belong to the school of political economy on this question 
which welcomes every new forge, every new mine, every new 
mill, and every new manufactory, and glad to record that they 
exist, instead of denying their existence. 

It is denied that good tin plate is manufactured here cheaply 
since the passage of the McKinley act. In looking over these 
reports upon the subject, which are numerous, I find many in- 
teresting replies. I Will read ono or two communications that 
are found in the 0 to the circular which the committee un- 
warily sent out. re is the reply of the Toledo Tinware Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Toledo, Ohio, manufacturers of tin- 
ware: 

We are manufacturers and dealers in tin piate; both bright and terne. 
Have been buying our tin plate partly direct from Swansea, England, and 
partiy from New York importers. ithin the last six months, however, 
we have altogether, with Mut d few exceptions, mostly American tin 
manufactured by American manufacturers, as we found the plates were 
much better in price, in quality, and we could depend on getting deliveries 
more promptly than from foreign makers. 

At one time in my life I was in the habit of weighing testi- 
mony and looking for its effect upon the human mind, seeing the 
results of statements upon courts and juries. Every lawyer will 
bear me out in the statement that in every case there are some 
things that are salient, which stand out in the midst of rubbish 
as things of substance. Such testimony as this is of that kind. 
Let me read the last sentence again: 


Within the last six months, however, we have used altogether, with very 
fow exceptions, mostly American tin manufactured by American manufac- 
turers, as We found the plates were much better in 
could on getting deliveries more promptly 


countries not to bə able to get the plates that we 
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te, and we have no chances to protect ourselves, as there is always a mid- 
ae maa porma the manufacturer and the importer, being the broker in 

As we do not export any of our manufactured products— 

This is à reply to another question— 
we do not know what conditions are necessary to be maintained in the 
State to make it an exporting country. 

We think that tin plate can be manufactured in this country under the 
Wilson bill; we further wish to state that we are, as manufacturers, very 
much pleased and encouraged by the progress American manufacture of 
tin plate has made within the last few years, as it has been far above our 
expectation. We are peer, to say we are using nothing but American 
plates, beth roofing and bright, at present. 

According to this testimony this manufacture has gone on in 
this country to such an extent that even under the Wilson bill 
it may be continued, it may barely live, it may survive, it may 
not utterly die, it may not become extinct; that is all that any- 
body has claimed for the bill. 

Now, here is another piete of testimony from Woods, Sher- 
wood & Co., of Lowell, Mass., and they are importers. Iam 
very glad to get this testimony. One of the things that is said 
is that protection is in the interest of the manufacturers against 
everybody else, and that it does not give the consumer a fair 
chance through the importer. Here is the testimony, brief, 
explicit, direct, from a firm of importers at Lowell, Mass.: 


Formerly we imported decorated tiles and tin plate, but latterly few of 
the former, the present tariff having encouraged domestic product: and of 
tin plate we ara now using for the most part American make, as the tariff 
has enabled our manufacturers to produce a supsrior plate at fairly corres- 
ponang prices except on somə special sizes not much In demand. In 


Listen to this. Here within ten minutes in my hearing there 
has beena question about the effect of the McKinley act during the 
months ranging immediately about its passage, before and after: 

In April prior to the present tariff go into effect, we imported a lot of 
heavy tin plate; and again in October, after the present tariff had taken 
effect. we aor out another lot of same kind, size, grade, etc.; and notwith- 
standing the increase of duty, thelast cost us 6 cents per box less than that 
imported in the April previous, showing that the increased duty does not al- 
ways increase the price. In this connection it may not be amiss for us to 
refer tostatement of Col. Ira Ayer, agent of the Treasury Department for 
the collection of tin-plate statistics, which shows a remarkable increase in 
American product the two years ending June 30, 1893, under the tariff of 1890. 

I suppose the statement of Mr. Ayer has been putin the REO- 
ORD. f. ask the Senator from lowa whether it has gone in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the Senator from Rhode Island put 
it in the RECORD. 

Mr. HALE. I was not present during all the remarks of the 
Senatorfrom Rhode Talat, but Ihave no doubt that, as he alwa; 
thoroughly investigates and exhausts asubject, he has put it in 
the RECORD. I havo no doubt, from reference to it in the 
communication from these importers, that it bears out every- 
thing which has been said. 

Now, Senators may bring against this reply the statement 
of a few small and scattered manufacturers to the effect that 
they do not know that these benefits have come from the Mc- 
Kinley act; but that does not weigh for a moment with the pos- 
itive statements of the men engaged in this business in a large 
and important way, who declare what have been its benefits. 
As every lawyer knows, the negative testimony of a witness who 
says that he has notseen such acondition or such a transaction 
is not to bə weighed in comparison with the testimony of wit- 
nesses of undoubted integrity who declare that they have seen 
itand knowit. Here are these men talking about the things 
that affect their business, disclosing the facts which underlie 
their conditions, and they state to us in language which could not 
be madestronger, which could not better bear out whatis claimed 
by the protection side, the question as to this manufacture. 

Mr. President, we all ought to feel alike about this question. 
We all ought to be glad to find two blades of grass 8 

where one has grown before on any soil in this country. Weal 
ought to be glad when the smoke rises from the forges in- 
stead of being put out. We all ought to be glad of increased 
manufactures. I hope in view of this undoubted testimony as to 
the good effect of this provision in the McKinley law, that we 
shall hear less denunciation of these statements, less doubt ex- 
pressed, and less satisfaction exhibited in the belief that there 
are no such things, and that these manufactories do not exist. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, the tin-plate duties now under 


consideration were selected by the Democratic party after the. 


age of the tariff bill in 1890 as a particular point of attack. 
eir very fiercest assault was made upon the duty on tin plate, 
which was avowedly laid for the purpose of creating the tin- 
plate industry in this country. This duty, therefore, occupied 
a totally different position from that of any other duty imposed 
by the act, It was a duty for the protection of a nascent indus- 
try, which is an entively different line of protection from that 
placed for the defense of existing and established industries. 
John Stuart Mill, one of the great English authorities on free 
trade, with whom undoubtedly economic thinkers on the other 
side of the Chamber are entirely familiar, admits in his dis- 


cussion of the free-trade theory that the protection of nascent 
industriesis a defensible and admissible proposition, and he ex- 
cepts it fromthe general theory of free A ‘og The statement 
in regard to it occursin volume 2 (edition of D. Appleton & Co., 
1870), page 538, and is as follows: 
The only case in which, on mere 

ing duties can be defensible is „ 3 ha 
cially in a young and rising nation) in hopes of naturalizing a foreign N 
dustry, in itself perfectly suitable to the circumstances of the country. 
ae But it can not be expected that individuals should, at their own 
risk, or rather to their certain loss, introduce a new manufacture and bear 
the burden of carrying it on until the producers have been educated to the 
level of those with whom the processes are traditional. Protecting auty, 
continued for a reasonable time, will sometimes be the least inconvenient 
ee in which the nation can tax itself for the support of such an experi- 

Here is the whole theory of protection to nascent indus- 
tries. It covers the case of tin plate exactly. It is the admis- 
sion of one of the high priests of the Laissez faire religion. It 
was made at.a time when free trade in England was still in its 
noonday, and when its devotees 1 5 — as they still speak, with 
all the arrogance of ary srg theory combined with a highly 
W knowledge of facts. If John Stuart Mill was ready to 
make this admission when free trade was, in seeming at least, 
still in its glory, it seems hardly worth while for the followers 
of his dogmas to argue now against the protection of nascent 
industries when free trade and Laissez faire are declining and 
when their failure has been proved. 

There is no doubt of the fact tlfat Mill admits the doctrine of 
the protection of anascentindustry as being correct under many 
circumstances. He puts it upon the ground that very often rea- 
sons exist which in this instance overbear the free-trade theory, 
as for example, that for purposes of national defense, of indus- 
trial independence, a nation may be justified in making the 
sacrifice which he believed protection entailed, for the ultimate 
object of creating an industry and a production which will be of 

reat benefit and possibly of great necessity to the country. 
herefore, even from the point of view of the free trader, of all 
the duties in the McKinley law there was none so defensible, 
economically and politically, as the duty on tin plate. It was 
selected for assault undoubtedly because it furnished a useful 
pe ery which has much value and requires little intel- 
ectual effort. 

The duty was imposed, however, and the growth of the indus- 
try, as has been shown here by the abundant testimony which 
has.been read, furnishes ample proof of the soundness of this 
theory. Now, noone can question that this country ought to be 
able to furnish itself with an ample 1 of that most impor- 
tant product, tin plate. In that line of manufacture we ought 
to be industrially independent. Iam not entering now into an 
question of the effect of protection or free trade upon wages. 
am simpy poms out that in this specific case, which is the 
one case lieve of a nascent industry, the duty was justified 
onthe very soundestand broadest economicand political grounds. 
All the Predictions which were made in regard to it by its op- 
ponents have been falsified. It has been proved that Americans 
can make tin plate and that they can make better tin plate, as 
this evidence shows, than is made in Wales, and that there is no 
reason why under proper encouragement that industry should 
not grow up in the United States. 

Moreover, it has not brought that rise of prices which was 
anticipated and freely paoe oa SF its opponents. It would not 
have been remarkable if there had been a little rise of pricesat 
the outset. It wasfairly to have been expected that there would 
have been some rise, but theimmediate growthof the American 
product has prevented the rise, and it will ina short time, if the 
production is continued, bring a bout a general decline in prices. 

That brings me to the point which the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. MILLS] made yesterday, a point which I have heard him dis- 
cuss many times with a great deal of pleasure, and always on the 
same line as yesterday. He pointed out the absurdity, as he re- 
gards it, of saying that the imposition of a duty can reduce the 
price of an article, 

There is in reality no difficulty in understanding how that re- 
duction comes about if anyone will take the trouble to keep 
clear in his mind the distinction between the world’s price of a 
commodity and the domestic price. Here we have in the case 
of tin plate, which is an excellent example, a certain production 
going on in the world which is ample for the average demand 
of the world as then existing, and which increases normally and 
slowly to meet that increase of the demand. There is no pro- 
duction in this countryand a large consumption. Into that con- 
dition of the market, by the imposition of duties and the encour- 
agement by law of the establishment of this industry, is sud- 
denly projected the American production. In other words, an 
additional supply of the world’s product of tin plate is . 
and largely made. At the same time with all this great addi- 


tion to the world's supply of tin plate, there is no corresponding 
advance in the world’s demand. 
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There can be but one result of this situation. The American 
competition, no matter how it is brought about, has the effect of 
lowering the world’s price. The prios of tin plate in this coun- 
try at any given momentmay still be higher than the price of tin 
plate in England, but the American competition has lowered the 
world’s price; the general level of prices has come down by the 
building up of the American industry, by the sudden addition to 
the world’s supply of the American product. This fact has been 
exemplified in steel rails, and in many other commodities. There 
are, indeed, abundant examples of it, and the fact that the 
American industries have been enabled to so reduce prices is 
owing to the encouragement which they have received by the 
law which has brought them into existence. 

Moreover, wholly apart from the question of prices, we have 
here in this industry an important product udded to the Ameri- 
can production. 

ə havea new branchof industry o 
of American labor, and that field it is intended to close by the 

resent arrangement of duties proposed by the committee. As 
l It, speaking without any special familiarity with 
the details of production, under the pending bill there is a 
heavier duty on black plate than on tin plate. That, of course, 
will result the absolute destruction of this industry. Such 
an arrangement amounts pied to saying that we prefer notto 
have that industry in the United States; we prefer not to have 
American competition in making tin plate. If you close that 
American competition you of course reduce the world’s supply, 
and the probability is that in a short time the world’s price of 
the product will rise and again reach its old level. 

But whether it does or not the industry in this country is 
killed; another opportunity is taken from labor, and another 
important product, which we ourselves might make and which 
is a part of the industrial independence of the country, is taken 
from us. There can be no better example of the mistakes 
made in the bill than this paragraph, which strikes not a pro- 
tected but a nascent industry; one that, in pursuance of a 
wise policy, we have been trying to build up. The policy of 
building up industries, of encouraging the nascent industries of 
the country, and tin plate stands on that ground alone, has been 
the policy of this vase from the beginning. It has been one 
source and one secret of its great material prosperity, and in se- 
lecting this industry for destruction we not only injure our 

s and our industries, but we actually prevent the building 
up of a new industry and the addition of a new product to the 
1 catalogue of American production. 

r. CHANDLER. Mr. President, in confirmation of what 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] has said, I desire 
to read from Bulletin 10, from the reply No. 1383, of J. M. and 
L. A. Osborn, of Cleveland, Ohio, importers of tin plates. 
They say: - 

We have ceased to manufacture tinware and have almost soppaa im- 
porting tin plates, so that we are now, strictly speaking, jobbers of tin plate 
sheet-iron and manufactures from these materials. he jobbing of tin 
plate is the largest part of our business, and would say candidly that did we 
not take pride in seeing the industry established here it would make no dif- 
ference to us whether we bought our plates here or in Wales. 

Our ex nce so far has been that the American tin and terne plates are 
superior in every way tothe Welsh, and in this part of the country it is not 
now necessary to — od plates of any knd except some extra large sizes of 
tin plates, the American supply be ample. In five years, if let alone, the 
American manufacturers, in our opinion, will be able to suppi see entire 
quantity consumed in this country, and prices will be lower t we ever 
bought them for from the Welsh. As we only buy and sell, this does not in- 
terest us, but we state the facts as we see them. : 

That result, as stated in the present year, is in exact accord- 
ance with the predictions of eminent men who have from time 
enlightened the country with their views upon the question of 
protection to American industries. In1824John Quincy Adams 
said he did not find an increased cost from protection. He said 
as to the tariff of 1824: 


As yet little addition of cost has ever been oes upon the article 
burdened with heavier duties by the last tariff. e domestic manufacturer 
supplies the same or a kindred article at a diminished price, and the con- 
sumer pays the same tribute to the labor of his own countrymen, which he 
must have otherwise paid to foreign industry and toil. 


Precisely the principle laid down by John Quincy Adams is 
ae we in the tin-plate industry. It was inevitable at 
first that the duty would increase the price, but the result fol- 
lowed that is always predicted by the advocates of protection. 
The industry commenced to develop in this country, importa- 
tions fell off, home production increased, and this result has 
been accomplished almost without any increase of the price. 
Here we have the statementof importers and dealers in tin plate, 
the Messrs. Osborn, of Cleveland, to the effect that the American 
piatos are superior to those of foreign manufacture, and the pre- 

iction is made that in five years the American manufacturers 
will produce a superior article at a lower rate. 

'The whole principle as nowapplicable to the tin-plate industry 
was sọ well stated by Alexander Hamilton in his report upon 
manufactures that what he said can not be repeated too often. 
Taken to-day and contrasted with the testimony of this Cleve- 


ned for the employment 


land firm, an object-lesson is presented which ought to convince 
the most skeptical observer. Mr. Hamilton said: 

But though it were true that the immediate and certain effect of regula- 
tions controlling the competition of foreign with domestic fabrics was an 
increase of price, it is versally true that the contrary is the ultimate ef- 
fect with every successful manufacturer. 
has attained to perfection, and has in the prosecution of it a com- 
petent number of persons, it invariably omes cheaper. 

Being free from the heavy charges which attend the importation of for- 
eign commodities it can be afforded, and accordingly, seldom or never fails 
to be sold cheaper, in process of time, than was the foreign article for which 
itis a substitute. The internal competition which takes place soon does 
away with eve! like monopoly, and by degrees reduces the price of 
the article to the m um of a reasonable profit on the capital employed. 
This accords with the reason of the thing and with experience. Whence it 
follows that it is the interest of the community, with a view to eventual 
and permanent economy, to encourage the growth of manufactures. Ina 
national view a temporary enhancement of price must always be well com- 
pensated by a permanent reduction of it. 

Here is the whole case in a nutshell, exemplified by the tin- 
plate industry. We did not manufacture tin plate; we put an 
adequate duty upon the article, and we have diminished foreign 
importations; we have increased the home production; we have 
done it without any material increase in price, and if we con- 
tinue the duty as a protective duty without reducing it so as to 
destroy this infant industry, we shall not only possess what we 
now have, a better article ot tin plate, but we shall have it at a 

rice lower than we ever have been able to purchase it before. 

e have, therefore, the principle of Alexander Hamilton and 
the principle of John Quincy Adams exemplified, and the proof 
given that it is exemplified by this testimony which has come 
to us in the present year from the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, there is no tin plate made in 
New England, and I can not, therefore, be accused of desiring 
to foster the industries of my own particular section of the coun- 
try at the expense of other sections of the country or the con- 
sumer of other sections of the country when I plead for a higher 
duty to be imposed upon the article of tin plate than has n 
proposed by the other House in the Wilson bill, and which the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate do not propose toincrease. 
On the other hand, the manufacturers of New England use large 
quantities of tin plate. It is to the manufacturers of my State 
and the other New England States what tariff reformers are 
pleased to call raw material, and for that reason I can not be ac- 
cused of desiring to foster the industries of New England. 

If in the preparationof the bill there has been, as I feel there 
has been, a disposition to reach out and strike the manufacturers 
of New England, that motive is entirely absent in this case; and 
those persons, if there are any, and I fear there are, who indulge 
in that motive, may well raise the duty upon the article of 
plate, because no New England man can be benefited by it, and it 
will not enable any New England manufacturer to increase what 
are supposed to be, but which are not, his immense profits.” 

As it comes to my mind now, I wish to say just a few words 
more about New England. New England no longer consists of 
six small States. Either it has extended its boundaries and hag 
taken in a large portion of this country, or it has been absorbed 
by the great Middle States which it adjoins. The interests of 

ew England do not differ from the interests of New York or 
the interests of Ohio, or the interests of Illinois, anã I trust we 
shall hear no more of this sectional talk which has been in- 
dulged in against New England, 

ow, with reference to the proposed duty on tin plate, I 
hardly know whether to beg the committee or to contend with 
the committee in respect to their action in this matter. I shall 
plead for a higher duty upon this article because I believe it is 
for the interest of the whole country that there should be a 
higher duty upon it. I believe for the time being in what I 
have to say. I will abandon any disposition which I have in my 
own mind to contend with the committee, and I shall plead wi 
the committee and beg the committee not to leave this duty 
where the other House left it. I have never heard any Demo- 
crat in the United States, and under the United States Consti- 
tution, object to the fostering of infantindustries. [ have heard 
the argument that industries should be protected ridiculed be- 
cause they were no longer infant industries. I have heard 
Senators on the opposite side of the Chamber ask when these 
industries for which we asked protection were to cease to be 
infant industries, the implication being thatif they were really 
infant industries they would receive their encouragement and 
they were ready to protect them. But they said the infants for 
whom we asked protection were giants and were posing as in- 
fants in swaddling clothes. 

That argument can not be brought against a fair rate of duty 
upon tin plate. Itis an infant industry in the strictest sense of 
the word. It is not two and a half years old in this country. It has 
been established under a duty which took effect on the Ist of July, 
1891. It is not three years since the duty took effect, and it re- 
quired from six months to a year before any manufacturing es- 
tablishment could accommodate itself to this situation and begin 
to produce. The first production of tin plate in this country was 


When a domestic manufacture 
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in the quarter which commenced July 1, 1891, and ended Sep- 
tember 1, 1891. The production was very slight indeed, only a 
few pounds. 

In those days, and all through 1891 and 1892, the people who 
thought the industry could not be established in this coun 
were filling the whole United States full of denials that it h 
been established and that there was any tin plate being made in 
the country. So, practically, it may be said that this industry, 
which I will not say it issought to destroy, because I am beg- 
ging rather than contending with the committee, but whic 
will be destroyed, as [ verily believe, by the imposition of the 
tW now proposed, is PETER 3 two yeurs old. Before the im- 
position of the present duty there was a purely revenue duty 
upon tin plate of 1 cent per pound. 

It was increased by the McKinley act to the rate of 23 cents 
pe pound, It is now proposed to reduce it 1 cent per pound, 

eaving the duty to stand at 14 cents per pound, or only an allow- 

ance of one-fifth of 1 cent per pound from that condition under 
which it had not been possible to establish the industry or to 
make a pound of tin plate in the United States. 

Mr. President, that statement of itself shows what is to be the 
effect of the proposed duty. I beg to call the attention of the 
Senator from Arkansas, who is in charge of the bill, to this 
statement. It seems to me it has not been understood by the 
Senators who have been engaged in the preparation of the bill 
that prior to July 1, 1891,from the act of 1883 until 1891 the duty 
upon tin plate, a revenue duty, was l cent per pound. Under that 
duty not one pound of tin plate was made in this country; ever, 
pound of it was purchased from abroad, and the production an 
sale of it was controlled bya foreign monopoly, as truly a trust 
as any which ever existed in the world. 

Then the duty was raised to 24 cents per pound; and under 
that duty the industry sprang up in the United States until there 
are now fifty-six establishments engaged in it, or . to 
engage in it, with a capital of more than $5,000,000, all occur- 
ring within the last two years. Now, it is proposed to reduce 
the duty so that it shall be one-fifth of 1 cent es pound only 
above that duty under which the industry could not be estab- 
lished in this country. It needs not but a statement to 
show what the result is going to be. Thedifference between the 
duty under which it could not be established or maintained in 
this country and the duty under which it is to be expected it 
will continue, if expected to continuo at all, is but one-fifth of 1 
centa pound. A man does notneed to be a financier, or a politi- 
cal economist, or a prophet to understand that under that con- 
dition of things the munufacture can not be continued here. 

It will not be contended, as it seems to me, by our friends on 
the other side that they desire to do this. We listened to the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] this morning, and were 
told, in substance, that the policy of this bill was revenue with 
incidental protection. We got from $13,000,000 to $15,000,000 
revenue this last year for this item, did we not? 

Mr. ALLISON. About that. 

Mr. PLATT. About $13,000,000 of revenue under a duty of 23 
cents a pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. More than that. 

Mr. PLATT. Somewhere from $13,000,000 to $15,000,000. The 
exact figures are not important, but we obtained that revenue 
under a duty of 25 cents per pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The exact amount of revenue derived from 
this duty was $13,090,000. 

Mr.PLATT. Iam obliged to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

We had with it what the Senator from Maryland would call 
“incidental protection:“ we had the establishment of the indus- 
try in this country; we had the employment of American capital 
and the employment of American laborers, and we produced a 
better article than had been produced abroad. So we had this 
delightful dream, which seems to have become the policy of the 
Democratic party, exemplified in this instance—revenue with 
incidental protection. 

When that is announced to be the basis upon which a tariff 
bill is to be framed and passed through the Senate, why makea 
3 revenue duty upon this article, which every Senator in the 

nate knows does not protect at all, incidentally or otherwise 
but which everyone must know, from the statement of it, will 
practically destroy the industry in this country. i 

Mr. HIGGINS. If the Senator will allow me, we make the 
duty which is levied an absolute tax upon our people when the 
industry is destroyed. 

Mr. PLATT. So it seems to me, when I present these facts 
and this condition to Senators upon the other side, they will 
not be so inconsistent in the very same day in which this new 
doctrine of the Democratic party has been proclaimed as to aban- 
don it in this important matter of the manufacture of tin plate. 

There is another reason why, as it seems to me, this should 
not be abandoned. If I can understand the force of language, 
we made a contract with the men who should undertake to es- 


tablish the manufacture of tin plate in this country that we would 
give them five years in which to try the experiment under the 
duty which we then imposed. That is the way they understood 
it. Ishall read by and by from statements of the president of 
the American Tin Plate Association, who lives in Elwood, Ind., 
very near to the home of the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and whom I havenodoubt the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance knows and whom he respects, to the effect that those 
who engaged in this industry understood that the Government 
had said to them that there was doubt in the mindsof men as to 
whether they could establish this industry, and the Government 
said to them: “ Vou go ahead and try it; we will give you five 
years under this duty which we now impose, and if you succeed 
in making in one year one-third of the amount of tin plate which 
is consumed in this country lighter than 63 pounds to the hun- 
dred square feet of tin plate, then all right; but, if not, down 
goes the duty and it will be placed on the free list.” 

I ask whether it is fair to the gentlemen who have inyested 
capital under what they had a right to understand was a con- 
tract with the Government now to take away from them every 
particle of the protection which has enabled them to so far main- 
tain this industry, that, I think, in a certain year—it may not 
haye been a fiscal year, but in a certain calendar year—they 
have practically succeeded in making one-third of the amount 
of tin plate consumed in this country of the kind which they 
were required to do by the provisions of the act in order to 
maintain the duty? I want to read that clause. 

Mr. President, I shall make no excuse for any time which I 
may take in the discussion of this duty, It is so important, not 
only in its effect upon the capital invested and labor employed 
in the industries of the United States, but upon the general in- 
terest and welfare of the United States, that I shall not be de- 
terred from what seems to me to be a full and fair discussion of 
the question. : 

This was the provision, this was the penalty hung like the 
sword of Damocles over the heads of the men who should at- 
temptto engage in the manufacture of tin plate: 

Provided further, That on and after October 1, 1897, tin plates and terno 
plates lighter in weight than 63 pounds per hundred square feet shall be ad- 
mitted free of duty, unless it shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of 
the President (who shall thereupon . make known the fact) 
that the aggregate quantity of such s lighter than 63 pounds per hun- 
dred square feet produced in the United States during either of the six years 
next preceding June 30, 1897, has equaled one-third the amount of such plates 
im ported and entered tor consumption cringe aad fiscal year after the pas- 
sage of this act, and prior to said October 1, 1897. 

So, if they did not within a fiscal year before October, 1597, 
succeed in manufacture in this country one-third of the tin 
pan of that size and weight which should be consumed in the 

nited States, then all they had done was to go for nothing, 
their establishments were to be wiped out, and tin plate was to 
go on the free list. 

Were ever such conditions imposed per any class of men who 
undertook to establish an industry in the United States before? 
I do not think our history furnishes a single parallel where per- 
sons who desired to embark in a new industry in this country 
were advised by statute that they did so at their peril, and that 
within six years’ time they must manufacture and sell in this 
country one-third as much of the product as the country should 
consume. It was a most astonishing thing in legislation, and I 
can not too highly admire the courage of the men who under- 
took to establish the industry here under those circumstances, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the Senator aware of the fact that the 
conditions which he has read were complied with during the 
last fiscal year, and that the amount of the American product 
was one-third of the consumption of the United States, less the 
amount of tin exported? 

Mr. PLATT. 1 had said that there had been a twelvemonth 
since the time when the duty took effect that that had been 
done, but I did not know whether it was during a fiscal year. I 
was in doubt whether it had taken poo during a fiscal year, but 
I knew there were twelve consecutive, continuous months dur- 
ing which it had been done. 

Mr. President, I must ap once more to our friends on the 
other side to tell us what they mean by this proposed reduction? 
Has there been any uch percentage of reduction upon any other 
article in this list? Twoand one-fifth cents per pound is the 
duty. The reduction is 1 cent per pound, almost 50 per cent of 
the duty. Has there been any such reduction of duty in the case 
of an established industry in this country in which men reap, as 
is supposed, great profit? Why apply this extreme reduction 
to this new struggling industry, in which there has been no profit 
practically up to the present time? 

It transcends belief. I can not but believe that the matter is 
not fully understood. Politically, I do not believe that my 
friends on the other side want togive me this chance to go upon 
the stump and tell the people how ruthlessly anindustry of this 
sort has been destroyed in this country; and for the good of my 
country, for the benefit of its labor, for the benefit which I know 
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is to come to it with the continuatiou of the duty, I do not want 
to have the opportunity to do it. - 

Mr. KYLE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to know of the Senator about how 
long it will take to produce in the United Statesall the tin plate 
we consume? 

Mr. PLATT. At the rate we are going on, it will take us four 
or five years longer. 

Mr. KYLE. I think it was promised under the McKinley law 
that there would be produced in three or four years about all we 
would consume. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator can not have listened to the stat- 
ute which I read, which practically was a contract which the 
United States insisted upon making with the persons engaged 
in the business, and that was that within six years, before the 
Ist of October, 1897, they should succeed in producing one-third 
of a specified kind of the tin plate consumed in this country. 

Mr. KYLE. We produce now about tł per cent. 

.Mr. PLATT. We have produced one- $ 

Mr. KYLE. I have understood from the Government reports 
that the amount is about 64 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. Ishall show before I get through that of the 
tin plate which the manufacturers were required to ee 
one-third, to keep the product from going upon the free list, 
they have within a given twelve months since that period pro- 
duced the one-third in this country. 

Mr. KYLE. If we produce so little, I can not see the object 
of our paying this duty of 2.2 cents per pound upon all we im- 
port from foreign countries. 

Mr. PLATT. I am not begging now for 2.2 cents duty. 

Mr. KYLE. I can not see why it should be even 1 cent. It 
ought to be on the free list. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator wants it free, then. I can not 
argue with a Senator who desires it to be free. 

r. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to say just a word 
in that connection? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

r. PLATT, Les, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iwanted to say that the statement just made 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE] is a fair illustra- 
tion of the kind of statements which have been made for the last 
three or four years in regard to this industry. He says 64 per 
cent of the amount consumed is all of this article that is made 
in the United States. One hundred million poundsare made in 
the United States. 

Mr. KYLE. I have understood it was 6} percent. Ihave not 
seen the Government report. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I take it for granted the Senator would not 
make a statement of that kind without authority. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to see the facts, if the Senator has 
the report. f 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have the statement of the importations, 
In the year 1893 they amounted to 595,000,000 pounds, and in 
1892 the importations were 382,000,000 pounds, and the domestic 

roduct was nearly 100,000,000 pounds, showing that about one- 
Etth was produced in the United States, and, taking out the ex- 
portation, one-third of the total American consumption was pro- 
ducedin the United States, and not 64 per cent, as stated by the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. KYLE. Who is the authority for that statement, may I 


ask? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Treas report in both cases. 
Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, L have here the latest report 
made, March 22,1894, by Ira Ayer, special agent of the Treasury 
Department, relative to the production of tin and terne plates, 
and bringing the production up to the quarter ending March 31, 
1893, and I wish to read a little from this report. 

You will remember that when this report was made there was 
a great deal said in the newspapers of the United States about 
its not being published when it was made, and that it was sup- 
posed the agent had been taken to task by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the somewhat rosy picture he had drawn of the tin- 
plate industry in this country. It was in such direct contradic- 
tion to the impression which had been scattered abroad all over 
this land by the free traders in the Democratic party, and which 
seems to have been nrg oo by the Senator from South Dakota, 
that it was not strange people should suspect, by reason of 
the delay of its publication that in some way the returns were 
going to be somewhat controlled and explained. I shall read 
this part of it: 


OFFICE OF SPECIAL AGENT, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
402 Washington street, New York, March 22, 1894. 


4 t an output of 27,145,480 pounds by 35 firms during 
quarter." 


It will be observed that, notwithstanding the depression of 
in the quarter ending December 31, 1893, there was an 
increase of this production over the previous quarter. 
Of theo t for the quarter 15,007,069 pound: more 
were meray tn sheets Lelled in ine United Stee mane 2 en 
I should not be surprised to see some Senator on the other side 
stand up and hear him say that there had not been any tin plate 
made out of sheets rolled in the United States; that it was all 
made out of foreign sheets, for that has been the favorite charge. 


And of this amount 15,309,009 pounds, or more than 95 per cent, consisted 
of the class of plates weighing lighter than 63 nce per 100 square feet. 
Of the commercial p manufactured 


pounds were coated with tin and 12,669,196 pounds were terne coated. More 
than 96 per cent of all the commercial plates belonged 
$ s s e * 2 è 4 

The production of black plates in the United States during the quarter 
Was 19,679,910 pounds, and of this amount 17,197,664 pounds, or nearly 90 per 
cent, belonged to the class weighing lighter than 63 pounds per 100 square 
feet. The production of the previous quarter was 11,355,368 pounds, of which 
8,147,092 pounds, or about 72 per cent, Were of the lighter class. 

So it will be seen that there was an increase from the previous 
parier in the production of black plates off more than 8,000,000 
pounds. 

Of the thirty-nine firms that made sworn returns of the manufacture of 
commercial or terne plates, twenty-one used wholly American plates, 
with an output of 12,576, 1 1 8 twelve used both American and fo: 

lates, with an output of 10,174,755 pounds, of pauan a unds, or about 
Esper cent, were made from sheets rolled in the United States; six used 
wholly foreign plates, with an output of 4,600,043 pounds. 

Will this claim that the sheet-iron plates which are used for 
making tin plate are not produced in the United States ever be 
put at rest? 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS. 
oft rng compara a a nan Suan aaa 
893, PALLOA and the PONER ending December Si, gaia = 

I shall put this table in the RECORD without reading it, re- 
marking that during the year ending June 30, 1893, the total 

roduction of American tin plate was 99,819,202 pounds, which 

more than one-third of the classof tin plates mentioned inthe 
McKinley act which was consumed in the United States, count- 
ing that which was reéxported. For the six months ending De- 
cember 31, 1893, the total was 54,496,721 pounds, which, if con- 
tinued for the year, would be about 109,000,000 pounds for the 
year. Sothateven under the depression of business the pro- 
duction is areng 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Inthe absence of objection the ta- 
bles referred to by the Senator will be inserted in the RECORD, 

The tables are as follows: 


Amount made from— 


Quarter ended— 
Sept. 30, 1891 
Dec. 81, 1891 
Mar. 31, 1882 
June 30, 1892 


Quarter ended 
Sept. 30, 1802 


Mar. 31, 1893. 
Inne 30, 1893 


Quarter ended 
Sept. 30, 1899 
Dec. 31, 1893. — 


Wa 


$2.40 | 18,851, 453 
58.16 | 11, 443, 572 


(b) The amountof American sheet iron and steel made into articles and 
wares tinned or terne plated during the same period was as follows: 
Quarter ended— 

Septe 


Ue Ne ß !!!... 


Quarter ended 
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Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, it was said we could not manu- 


facture good tin plate in this country. I notice that there is an 
Exhibit No. 6, a list of stamping or other manufacturing com- 
panies that use American sheet iron or steel in the production 
of the articles and wares, tinned or terne plated. There are 16 of 
these companies, I believe. They use tin plate made in America 
from American sheet iron or steel. Four of the 16 are firms 
that I know, G. I. Mix & Co., of Yalesville, Conn.; the North 
and Judd Manufacturing Company, of New Britain, Conn.; O. B. 
North & Co., of New Haven, Conn, and R. L. Wallace & Sons 
Manufacturing Company, of Wallingsford, Conn. They are 
all large consumers of tin plate, making it! up into a variety of 
articles, and I assure you t they are business men who would 
not use American tin ee if itwere not superior to the foreign 
tin plate and if it could not be purchased as cheaply as foreign 
tin plate. The exhibit is as follows: 


Exursir 6,—List of stamping or other manufacturing companies that use Amer- 
ican shan iron or steel in the production of articles and wares tinned or terne- 


NO- ThS following list embraces only such firms or companies as made 
sworn 1 1858. of production to the Government for the quarter ended De- 
cember 31, 1 


Firm or company. Location. 
American Stamping Company -| Brooklyn, E. D.,N. Y. 
Avery Stampin; ar en asad Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bellaire Stamping Company vey, 
Buhl Stamping Com — Detroit, Mich. 
Central Stamping Company New ro gh V. 
Chicago Stamping Company. Chicag: 
Dover Stampin; SRDS orp I EN E N E O E AT Cambrid ept A Mass. 
RY Man lecturing Cleveland, 
o Yalesville, Conn 
5 — Gad Manufacturing Compau y Brooklyn, N. 
Lalance & Grosjean Macntacburing Company New York, N. Y. 
North & J oS anufacturing Company New Britain, Conn. 
~ = 2 785 — 3 New Haven, Conn. 
. ae Wallingsford, Conn; 
Sidao pers 7.7... ese 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Steel Badge 8 and Retinning Company Millis, Mass. 


I desire also to insert in the RECORD in more condensed form 
than was done by the Senator from Rhode Island the names of 
the fifty-six firms which are engaged now in the manufacture of 
tin plate, being Exhibit 5 in this report: 


Exuwsrr 5.—Revised tist of 1 or companies organes in tin and terne plate 
manufactures, December 31 1 


, Made sworn er s, manufacture nee g building; *, makin; 
[a a preparing to make black plates. tes.] ca; g 


Norte.—In the as list are included the names of such firms or com- 
panies only as were manufacturing, or had begun actual building operations, 
prior to December 31, 1893: 


~ Firm or company. Location. 
A. A. Thomson & Co. C IPR ETE OPA IEOR, New York, N. Y. 
Ay Wood Com . Pn. 
uippa Tin Pla ta Company 8. uippa, Pa. 
American Stam Company a A Brook E. D., N.Y. 
American Tin Plate Company ç . 
American Tin Plate Machine and Manufacturing Teed, Pa. 
Company. 


ExarsBIr 5—Continued. 


Firm or comprny. | Location. 


American Tin and Terne Plate Company a. 
Apollo Iron and Steel Com anga 

Baltimore Steel, Iron and Tin Plate Companya 
Black Diamond Tin Plate Worksa 
Blairsville 1 and Tin Plate Company*a -- . — 
Britton Rolling y*b 


7 ae Pa. 


‘| Baltimore Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Blairsville, Pa. 
=| Cleveland: Ohio. 


Burn Stamping hicago, 
898 Iron Inyo Srca Company*at: Canonsburg, Pa. 
Chicago 1 mane Chicago, III. 
Ch te 8 Companya.. Do. 
Gincheeatt e Corrugating Companya. Piqua, Ohio. 
Cleveland Tin Plate Company a... Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbia Tin Plate 8 — Piqua, Ohio 
Cumberland Steel and Tin Plate Cumberland, Md, 
Duquesne Tin Plate Works &..... Pittsburg, Pa. 
East River Lead Com: New York, N. Y. 
Falcon Tin Plate and Niles, Ohio. 
Griffiths & Cadwallader a Pittsburg, Pa. 
5 r Co. a Philadelphia, Pa. 
es & Patterson *a Do. 
Td a Tin Plate Manufacturing 8 Atlanta, Ind. 
James B. Scott & Co. a2ũ29 02222222522. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Jennings Brothers & Co , Limited “at Do, 


Do. 

Do. 
New York, N. Y. 
Butler — Pa. 


Baltim 
1 Pa. 


Matthai, Ingram & Co. 2 Baltimore, M. 
McKinley 50 r Sompany a Wilkinsburg, . 
Merchant & Co. a Philadelphia, Pa 
Meurer Brothers Company 5 Brooklyn, N. 
Morewood Company a -| Gas City, Ind. 
Morewood Tin Plate Manufacturing Company d. -| Elizabethport, N. J. 
New Castle Steel and Tin Plate Company *a _.. New Castle, Pa. 

N. & G. Taylor Company a4 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Norristown Tin Plate Company a Norristown, Pa. 
Norton Brothers a Chi 


0, III. 
elphia, Pa. 


1 pees Tin Plate Company ò Phi 

late Company a..... Do. 
P . H. Lautman & Co., Limited a... Apollo, Pa. 
Komen | Tin Plate Werks a New eat, Ohios Pa 
Record ' Plelding & Bond n-z. a. Conneaut, O 
Saunders, Fielding & Bond New York, N. 
Somerton Tin Plate Works*a.. xo Brooklyn, 
St. Louis Stamping Company G6. St. Louis, Mo. 
United Season Iron and Tin Platel 3 Com- er, Pa. 
Walle. allace, Banfield & Co., Limited +a. Irondale, Ohio. 
Western Tin Plate Works a “Belleville, Hl. 


+ Make only black plates. 
Total number of com December 31, 1803... .......2.- 2222 otoan rada 
Nper , 1888. made sworn returns of manufacture, quarter ending Decem- 
Ae . .. 
Number ot . facturing, but failed to make sworn returns, 


ending !!!. ñ ᷣ . O ET AE 
Number of companies that made 588 
tion, quarter ending December 31 


I also desire to insert Exhibit 2, as follows: 


EXHIBIT 2.—Summary of production for the fiscal years 1892 and 1893, respectively, and for the siz months ending December 31, 1893. 


Tin and 


Tin plates. Terne plates. terne Amount made from 
plates. 
Period from— ee 122 10 Lighter | 63 pounds Total. 
an 63 Aggregate American Forei, 
5 Macatee produc- black blac. 
100 square and tion. plates. plates, 
— feet. heavier. 
w 1 oe ne pase 7 5 Lbs. nel. IL bs. net. 
1, 1891, to Sept. 1) First 
en. 1891, to Dee. a 3 181, 501 34.410 1, 200, 661 
iy 1, 1891, 3 31, _ w became „018, 698 , 958 , 209, 2, 132, 082 
Apr. 1, 1891, to June 30, 1892 operative. 2,796, 941 274,593 5, 129,217 | 8,200,751 | 5, 178, 263 
( RT CNR ar 407, 581 9, 107, 129 9,200, 553 
J 1,1 to Se oe ae Second fiscal 3,337,036 274, 331 
Ad 1 100d to Dee A ear after)| 5,274,434 | 864,305 
Jan i, 1893, to Mar. 21. 1803 aw became] 14, 333, 875 910, 699 14, 321, 825 
Apr. 1, 1893, to June 30, 1893 operative. || 19,425,336 | 1,323,091 18, 795, 160 
TTT 3,372, 426 99, 819, 202 
——= (pc qc — — — — — — — ů—ů ů — — — — —— ů —— — 
702,181 13, 881, 163 12, 807, 230 477,087 |, 234, 27, 145, 480 
633,574 | 14, 682, 045 | 12, 252, 823 416, 373 | 12, 669,196 | 27, 351, 241 27, 317841 
TTT 1,886, 755 | 28, 548,208 25, 000, 68 | 893, 460 | 25,953,513 | 54,496,721 54, 496, 721 
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Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I do not care to take up any time 
in argument, but I should like to ask the Senator from Connec- 
ticut a question. Taking the report of Mr. Ayer, who is a very 
strong protectionist, and who, under the extraordinary policy 
now pursued, seems to be the accredited organ of the Adminis- 
tration on this question, I find that for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1891, there was 5 per cent foreign black plate; De- 
cember 31, 1891, 14.84; March 31, 1892, 33.56; and June 30, 1892, 
36.86; then for the quarter ending September 30, 1892, the next 
flecal year, the foreign proportion increased to 45.95; the next 

uarter, to 59.29; the next to 61.54; and then fell off to 53.81; un- 
for the quarter ending September 30, 1893, the proportion 
of the foreign black plate used in this country was 67.60. The 
question I ask is, how isit, if the American tin plate is in- 
creasing so rapidly in production, that the foreign black plate 
is brought into this country and used here and has increased so 
enormously as this report of Mr. Ayer shows? 
Mr. PLATT. I can not understand just what the Senator 


means, 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator will turn to e Gof Mr. Ayer's 
report, in what he calls Exhibit A,” I believe 

Mr. PLATT. I see it now. 

Mr. VEST. He shows the amount and the percentage of 
American black plate vsed and of foreign black plate used in this 
country, and he shows the increase in the percentage of foreign 
black plate used until the last quarter beginning September 30, 
1893, when it appears that 67. sal cent of the black plate used 
in this country came from abroad. 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not quite understand how it is important 
to answer the Senator’s question, and I do not know that I can 
answer it; but the last statement he made is not exactly what 
he intended it should be, for it is not the last quarter, Septem- 
ber 30, 1893, which is given, There was a very decided increase 
in the percentage of American black plate between the quarter 
which ended September 30, 1893, and that which ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1893, an increase from 32.40 to 58.16 per cent, and a cor- 
responding decrease in the amount of foreign black plate used 
from 67.60 to 41.84 per cent. 

I do not know enough about the condition of the manufacture 
to explain the matter, but this shows that during the last six 
months, at any rate, the consumption of American black plate 
has been increasing. 

Mr. DOLPH. ill the Senator from Connecticut allow me 
to make a suggestion that occurs to me? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. The bape asta of black plate has not at all 
times kept pace with the ean ere of tin plate, and the per- 
centage of the domestic plate used in the manufacture of tin has 
depended upon the progress of the two productions; and it seems 
the production of black plate has been greatly stimulated in the 
last quarter and that more than half the plates used are of the 
domestic Peach 

Mr.GALLINGER. With the consent of the Senator from 
Connecticut I will call attention to a statement made by Mr. 
Ayer concerning black plate, as follows: 

It will be understood in this connection that black plates are used for many 
purposes besides the manufacture of tin plates or tinware. 

They are not used exclusively in the manufacture of tin plates 
or tinware, and hence there might be relatively a larger impor- 
tation of them, but they are used for other purposes. 

Mr, VEST. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, the explanation, it seems to me, is a very simple one. The 
amount of American black plate used in this country has in- 
creased, and Mr. Ayer himself gives theincrease from 1,914,764 
pounds for the quarter ending September 30, 1891, to 20,586,680 
pounds for the quarter ending June 30, 1893. But the importa- 
tion of foreign black plate has increased more largely and has 
come in in larger quantities, and therefore the percentage of 
increase in the foreign black plate has been greater than that 
of the American plate. : 

Mr. PLATT. It has turned the other way now, at any rate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The answer to the question of the Senator 
from Missouri isa very simple one. The development of the 
sheet-tin industry in the United States has not been as great and 
rapid as the development of the tin-plate manufacture in the 
United States; in other words, it is a comparatively simple and 
easy matter to tin the plates after they are here; but the devel- 
opment and growth of the sheet industry in the United States 
has not, up to a recent period, kept pace with the tinning por- 
tion of thè work. 

There is another reason for the large importation of black 
plate. The difference in the rate between black plate and tin 
pee under the present law is eight-tenths of a cent per pound, 

e difference is so great that itis more profitable, or it has 
been at various times, to import the black plates and tin them 
in — 9 country than it has n to import the sheets already 


=” > * 


Ol course, if the bill suggested by the committee becomes a 
law, there will be no importations of black plate at all, but the 
importations will all be in the form of tin plate, as the rate ae 
black sheets is higher than upon the tompleted tin plates; but 
it is very easy to understand that the development and growth 
of the sheet industry in the United States has not been able to 
keep pace with the production of tin plate. 

r. VEST. Mr. President—— 
Mr. ALLISON. The Senator will allow me a moment—— 
Mr. VEST. Then I will ask the Senator from Iowa a question 

for the Senator from Rhode Island. Lask how does it happen that 
in 1892 the Treasury reportsshow that there were imported into 
this country 422,176,202 pounds of tin plate, and in 1893 it had 
increased to 613,679,960 pounds? 

Mr. ALLISON. Importations of tin plate? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, of tin plate, not black plate. 

Mr. ALLISON. It must have been owing to the larger con- 
sumption. That is the only explanation. 

Mr. VEST. I understood the Senator from Rhode Island to 
say that black plate was brought into this country and tinned 
in this country. This Treasury report shows that there has 
been an increase of over 200,000 pounds in the importations of 
finished tin plate in one year. À 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly; but that does not prove any- 
thing. If the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] will allow 
me one moment, I have a statement here from Mr. Ayer, which 
is not so recent as the statement in the ssion of the Senator 
from Connecticut, but it shows two things, a constant increase 
of tin plate made from American black sheets, and also a con- 
stant increase of tin * made from imported tin sheets. So 
the percentages the Senator read are not borne out by the table 
which I have before me, which is found in the report of Mr. 
Ayer, submitted on the 22d of December, 1893, which, with the 
permission of the Senator, Ishould like to read. 

From July 1, 1892, to he 30, 1892, there were made of 
tin and terne plates 5,920,082 pounds from black sheets of Ameri- 
can manufacture and at the same time 5,032,643 pounds were 
made from foreign black sheets. So there was absolute ney £ 

3 


making over 10,000,000 pounds in all. In the next quarter 8,04 
449 rei Vg black sheets and 11,713,042 imported black sheets 
were used, 


Itis true that the percentage of imported black sheets was 
greater than for the quarter before, but the importationsof black 
sheets were about 3,000,000 pounds and the increase of American 
sheets 3,000,000 pounds. So that the black sheets made in the 
United States in the second quarter were correspondingly greater 
than the black sheets in the first quarter. 

Take the next quarter. There were 11,371,968 of American 
black plates, and 18,194,431 ef foreign plates; and the next quar- 
ter 18,264,235 pounds of American black plates, and 21,279,362 
pounds of foreign black plates. 

So that during the quarter from April 1 to June 30, 1893, the 
last quarter named in the report, the production of tin and terne 
plates from American black sheets was nearly as great as from 
imported sheets. Inasmuch as all these tables show a con- 
stantly increasing production, the percentage is immaterial, as 
it seems to me, 

Mr. PLATT, I did not read from Mr. Ayer's report, Table C, 
which I shall ask to have inserted in the RECORD. It shows 
that during the quarter ending December 31, 1893, a larger num- 
ber of pounds of black plate were used in the tin-plate manufac- 
ture than ever but once before and that was the quarter end- 
ing June 30, 1893. During the period of manufacture there were 
e7,152,376 pounds of American black plates used in the manu- 
facture of tin plate during that year. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The table referred to by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut will be inserted in the RECORD in the ab- 
sence of objection. 

The table is as follows: 

(c) The amount of American black 
tures during the period from July 1,1 
below: 

Quarter ended— 


Bepvem ber OO) EL / o ⁵— 
December 31, 1891 ay 


lates used in the aggregate manufac- 
1, to December 31, 1285. Was as shown 


March 81, 1893 
June 30, 1893. 


Quarter ended— 
BOTPOR DOE WO IO sade E a E A A snus bhp AS EIE 
December 31, 1893 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In answer to the 3 the 
Senator from Missouri . VEST} as to the increased importa- 
tion of tin plates, I from Mr. Ayers report a statement that 
black plates were used for many other purposes besides the manu- 
facture of tin plates or tinware. 

I find that one firm, for instance, sold to tin-plate manufac- 
turers 669,681 pounds of black plates as against 129,400 pounds 
sold the previous quarter, only 43,236 pounds of which went to the 
manufacture of tin or terne plates, showing that a large propor- 
tion of black plates were used for other purposes. 

I rose, however, more particularly to vary this interesting 
discussion by reading, not from Mr. Ayer, whose accuracy I 
think has been called in 3 by our Democratic friends; 
not to read from these tins, w I think are somewhat 
under the ban so far as some statements are concerned to be 
found in those pages, but to read a recent editorial, six days 
old, from the Iron Age, an industrial paper published in New 
York City, which no one will say is prejudiced or has any bias 
upon this question of tin plates in the United States. The edi- 
tor of this paper in discussing the present condition of the tin- 
plate industry, writes as follows: 
condition. From the importers’ 
immediate 


of improve- 
omestic manufacturers emand 


: 
B 
5 
E 


f und th ble to produce, whether of ENE. 5 
‘or every po ey are able to whether o; or 
tatlonary and 


lates. th agree, however, Inreporting 8 
> no tendency to advance. Western jobbers are complaining of a re- 


stricted supply of roofing tes, which is giving them some inconvenience 
in meeting demands of their customers. They are consequently apply- 
to works that have heretofore done but little business in the 


direction, 
as hard to meet the wants of their regular træde as the Western weeks The 
situation is „„ — importers are deriving so little benefit 


3 
spring demand. But with a possibility of a heavy reduction in the duty, 
W 


eign plates were not placed. 
ous loss on the stocks they might have on handin such an event. In the 
meantime, also, domestic np man factories had increased their facilities 
roomie and merchants found that they could order small TEE 


ouses. 
Even those who had been prejudiced against domestic tin plates were im- 
pelled by the business d ton to turn to the domestic makers and take 
small lots in frequent shipments from the factories. Until very recently 
this worked well. The limited trade in progress was fairly supplied and 
there was no trouble. But now the consumption has greatly increased with 
the advance of the building season and the improvement general busi- 
ness, and the domestic supply falls short of mseting the necessities of the 
trade. Imported stocks are not here to fall back on, and symptoms of econ- 
gestion have appeared. But the danger of tariff reduction is more immi- 
nent now than it was six months since, and Importers are more fearful than 
. they put themselves in shape to meet the rising de- 


to runoff thesmalistock 


surprised the hause by the vigorous way in which they applied themselves 
to get rid of the plates, because, as they said, their customers h 
tly preferred American that they had been 


not ina position to y offer them. 

The domestic tin-plate manufacturer is rea; the greatest benefit from 
— 5 situation among all con . Threatened with a severe cut 
in the duty which now protects his product, it might well be imagined that 
his natural condition would be one of suspense and indecision, planning 
meanwhile how to arrange his affairs soas to continue his business existence 
after the blow falls. But, curio „he is probably kept too busy by the 
trade steadily coming his way to give very much thought tothe future. He 
is making hay while the sun shines, and as the grass is growing very luxuri- 
antly just now and the sun is shining on him very aay: he can post; 
indulgence in anxious care until the clouds are y overh and the 
storm is beating down. 

This editorial, Mr. President, from an industrial newspaper, 
as I have stated, printed less than one week ago, shows conclu- 
sively two facts: First, that the tin-plate industry of this country 
is very prosperous at the present time; and secondly, that the 
quality of tin plate is so good that dealers are now preferring it 
to the foreign plate and demanding that they shall have it in 
preference to the foreign product. 

It seems to me that, under these circumstances, this industry 
having developed so enormously during the last two or three 
years, it is suicidal, from an economic standpoint, for the Con- 
gress of the United States at this time to so greeny reduce the 

uty on this productas to practically destroy the industry in the 
United States and again give the business to foreign countries. 

Mr. PLATT. To show that Mr. Ayer has not overstated the 
number of sapate establishments in the United States, the 
Senator from Michigan nearest me [Mr. MCMILLAN] has just 


fora long time so 
handicapped in 


called my attention to the fact that he knows of a tin-plate es- 
5 Michigan whieh is not included in the list fur- 
nished ~ Ayer. 

Mr. President, I can not understand why these questions 
should be raised about whether there is a greater or less per- 
centage of tin plate manufactured in this country made from 
American black sheets or from foreign black sheets. 

There are two questions which have to be answered, and they 
are the only important questions in this discussion: First, do 
the Senators. who have brought forward this duty of 1} cents to 
take the place of a duty of 2} centsper pound, believe that under 
it the tin-plate industry can be continued in the United States? 


If they do not, how can they escape the charge that they intend 
deliberately to destroy an industry employing 25,000,000 capital 
and with -six establishments in the United States? If we do 

to be answered 


not vote upon rig Sh Sree this evening I hope 
inthe morning. Lask, do they believe there is any incidental 
protection in duty? 

One fact stares them in the face, that under a duty of 1 cent 
a pound there was not a pound of tin plate made in this coun- 
try; and do Senators believe that the industry can be continued 
under a duty of 1} cents per pound? If not, will they own up 
without equivocation that it is the policy of the party to destroy 
this industry in the country? It will beacommentary upon the 
principle which was enunciated this morning as the policy of 
the Democratic party—that of a tariff for revenne with inciden- 
tal proteetion. 

But, before I was interrupted—I had no idea that the inter- 
ruption was to take so much time —I was going to ask the priv- 
ilege to read from the statement of Mr. B. Leeds, of Elwood, 
Ind., who was chairman of the tariff committee of the Associa- 
tion of American Tin-Plate Manufacturers, incidentally the 
representative of the tin-plate industry of America, but abso- 
lutely a representative of the American Tin Plate Company, of 
Elwood, Ind. Away out in Indiana this industry was estab- 
lished, and I want to show how it was established; [ want Sena- 
tors to see that it is not the robber barons” that they are 
striking at. Mr. Leeds said: 


The American Tin Plate Company was formed through the combination 
of a great many stockholders, the t majority being persons of moderate 
means, there being very few wealthy men in the a7 go When the com- 
pany first started we had our capital raised from 150 stockholders, a great 
many of them in the employ of the company for which I work—the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad Company—being young men inthe offices, who subscribed 
from $1,009 to 23,000. In fact. the largest stockholder of the original sub- 
scription did not exceed $5,009, and they belonged to both political parties. 
We raised some $300,000, all ot which has been invested in the tinned plate 


383 that we all had confidence in our ability to manufacture in 
America anything which is manufactured anywhere else in the world by 
mechanics, all things being equal. 

I want to stop, Mr. President, to make a comment 1 855 that 
remarkable statement. It is indicative of the spirit which has 
built up the United States of America. Young men, clerks in 
offices, who had saved a little capital, combined their savings 
into a corporation of $300,000, of which no stockholder had more 
than $5,000 of stock, in the firm belief that they could manu- 
facture tin plate successfully in America, and with the courage 
to undertake it. That is the class of men you propose to strike 
down. All of this $300,000 was invested by persons few of them 


wealthy.” 
Mr. MOAR. Mr. President, there does not seem to be a quo- 


rum present. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The want ofa quorum being sug- 
gested, the paare wiil call the roll. 
e 


The Secretary d the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: ; 
Aldrich, Faulkner, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 
Allen, Frye, le, phon 

ison, Galiinger, 5 Smit 
Bate, George, Lodge, Stewart, 
2 Gibson, McMillan, Teller, 
Blackburn, Gordon, Martin, — ge 
Blanchard, Gorman, Mills, V. 
Brice, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Aaa PUA 
Butler, Murphy, Voor. 
Caffery, Hawley, Palmer, Walsh, 
Call, Paston, AaS; 

— —— Perkins, 

Coke, — Pia ; i 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. President—— 
Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Connecticut yield to 


me? 
Mr. PLATT. Yes, sir. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 0 to tho 
consideration of executive business. After thirty minutes: nt 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 60 

m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, May 

894. at 10 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Execulive nominations confirmed by ths Senate May 23, 1894. 
RECORDER OF DEEDS. 
Charles H. J. Taylor, of Kansas, to be recorder of deeds in the 
District of Columbia. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Albert W. Bradbury, of Maine, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Maine. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Clark S. Rowe, of Chamberlain, S. Dak., to be register of the 
land office at Chamberlain, S. Dak. 2 
Ambrose S. Campbell, of Hastings, Nebr., to be register of 
the Iand office at MeCook, Nebr. 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL. 
Andrew Blewett, of Jamestown, N. Dak., to be surveyar-gen- 
eral of North Dakota. 
EZCEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Patrick Gibbons, of Orleans, Nebr., to be receiver of public 
moneys at McCook, Nebr. 1 
William B. Morrison, of Hickman, Nebr., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Lincoln, Nebr. 
POXFMASTERS. 
Charles R. Johnson, to be postmaster at Pentwater, in the 
county of Oceana and State of Michigan. 
Harry D. Caskey, to be postmaster at Austin, in the county of 
Potter and State of Pennsylvania. 
Charles F. Duncombe, to be postmaster at Fort Dodge, in the 
county of Webster and State of Iowa. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WEDNESDAY, May 23, 1894. 


The House metat 12o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
E. B. BAGBY. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

O. C. BROOKS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the assist- 
ant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the 
findings of the Courtof Claims in the case of O. C. Brooks against 
the United States; which was referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE AC20SS THE MISSOURI NEAR JEFFERSON, MO. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill H. R.6610, an 
act to authorize the construction of a. bridge across the Missouri 
River at some point within L mile below or 1 mile above the 
present limits of the city of Jefferson, Mo., with Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the House concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. BLAND, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate amendments were concurred in was Iaid on 
the table, 

CONFEDERATED OTOE AND MISSOURIA INDIAN RESERVATION. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the Senate bill (S. 1467) 
to amend an act entitled An act to provide for the sale of the 
remainder of the reservation of the Confederated Otoe and Mis- 
souria Indians, in the States of Nebraska and Kansas, and for 
other purposes,” approved Mareh 3, 1881. 

Mr. NER of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

The SPE The Clerk will report the bill, after which 
the Chair will ask if there be objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: , 

Be it enactad, etc., That if any member of the said confederated tribes re- 


siding at the date of the af: act of March 3, 1881, and whose names ap- 
pear u: the schedule of appraisement made the 


—— oE 


24, | Hen, orincum 


under the provisions.of this act shall not be subject to lease, or 
ineumbrance. either by voluntary conveyance by the grantee or heirs, 
or by the Jwigment, order, or decree of any court, or to taxation of 
any character, but shall remain inalienable and not subject to taxation, 

brance for the period of ten years, which m shalt be 


The Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 


Mr. COOMBS. Reserving the right to object, L would like to 
know whether this bill has been reported favorably by the Com- 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. It is substantially the bill intro- 
duced by myself and referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, and favorably reported by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lyncu], He has with me made a careful examination of 
the present bill, and it meets his approval, as well as of the In- 
dian Committee and the Department of the Interior. 
1 Ansa McMILLIN. Is there a report accompanying the House 


Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Yes, sir; there is. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I think it would be well to have that read, 
so oo House may see what reasons there are for the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentleman 
that the report is quite lengthy. The object of the bill is to 
enable six or eight of these Indians toobtain title to their lands. 
The rest of the tribe sold out about 1840 and went south, leaving 
six or eight of the tribe on some pieces of land which they have 
occupied ever since. The object of the bill is to enable the In- 
terior Department to deed to those Indians the lands which they 
have 5 the present time. 

Mr. MM . The statement of the gentleman is satis- 
factory to me. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. What Indians are these? 

Mr. LYNCH. The Otto Indians in Nebraska. 

Beet CONN. Whatis the extent of the lands to be deeded to 
them? 

Mr. LYNCH. Not to exceed 160 acres apiece. It is the land 
thoy ħave been living on all the time. 

r. CANNON of Illinois. This is to give tracts of land to six 
or eight Indians, 

Mr. LYNCH. Yes; the lands that they were living on all the 
time. They prefered to remain on the land rather than move 
with the remainder of the tribe. 

Mr. CANNON of illinois. Have they had any compensation, 
along with the balance of the tribe? 

Me. LYNCH. No; they preferred to remain on their home- 
steads. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Did not the Government buy all 
the lands? 

Mr. LYNCH. All except this. ` 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. This land has been occupied by 
the Indians ail this time, and their rights in the premises have 
been recognized by the Government. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Did not they get their share with 
the balance of the tribe? 

Mr. LYNCH. They retained their homestead, and preferred 
to stay when the remainder of the band moved south. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Was this on the reservation? 

Mr. LYNCH. It was on the reservation. i 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Did the Government buy the res- 
ervation? ú 

Mr. LYNCH.. All the rest of the reservation is disposed of. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. My understanding is, the Gov- 
ernment bought the balance of it, the beneficiaries of this bill 
retaining their right to these tracts, and the purpose of this 
bill is to ree an evident omission in the act of 1883. 

Mr. LYNCH. Their amounts were filed at the time, and the 
record is in the land office. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Let me understand this. The Otoo 
Indiaus had a reservation; the Government made a treaty by 
which it purchased that reservation; these half dozen Indians, 
however, retained the lands which they occupied, a hundred 
and sixty acres apiece, and under the terms of the treaty they 
did not get any pay for those lands. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment never paid for these lands, and the Indians hold this 
part of the reservation that they have e . held. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Les, sir; under the treaty to 
which the gentleman refers they were entitled to allotments in 
lieu of their money compensation, but no allotments were made; 
these parties have resided on their lands, and this is simply to 
perfect their title. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. But the parties who resided on 
those lands got their share of the benefits that came under the 
treaty 3 the other members of the tribe, did they not? 

Mr. of Nebraska. They did not, but will receive 
their dues under this bill. 
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Mr. CANNON of Illinois. They never got Bayanet 
Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. They never got anything, so far 
as I am informed. 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And the Government never paid 
anything for the lands that these Indians are ocoupying 
r. HAINER of Nebraska. Not a cent for these lands. This 
bill originated with the Indian Department, and is intended to 
rectify the obvious injustice done to these Indians. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska for the present consideration of this bill? 
There was no objection. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading, and it was accordingly 
read the the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr, HAINER of Nebraska, a motion to recon- 
ee the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
0. 


P. C. MONTGOMERY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House an act (S. 61) for 
the relief of Pearson C. Montgomery, of Memphis, Tenn.; which 
was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


i By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted, as fol- 
Ows: 

To Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, for ten days, on account of sick- 
ness, 

To Mr. MILLIKEN, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I will not call for the regular 
order until there has been one recognition on each side, 


COMMODORE OSCAR C. BADGER. 


Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 4683) for the 
relief of Commodore Oscar C. Badger, United States Navy. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to appoint Commodore Oscar C. Badger, now on the retired list 
of the Navy, a rear-admiral on said retired list, to take effect on and after 
the 12th day of August, A. D. 1885, the time of his retirement, he having been 
at that date at the head of the list of commodores and first for promotion, 
but was disbarred therefrom by the law requiring all officers to be retired at 
the age of 62 years. Upon promotion, as autho: by this act, he shall be 
allowed the pay of a rear-admiral retired on account of age from the date of 
the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 
Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I object. 


ELIZA K. STARR, 


Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 3487) grant- 
2 1 pension to Eliza K. Starr. 

he bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
autho. ani directed to place on the pensionroll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Eliza K. Starr, widow of 
Samuel H. Starr, late colonel Fifth New gorey Volunteers and major and 
arero a Sixth United States Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
0 a month. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Let us have the report read so that we may 
understand the reason for this increase. 
The report (by Mr. LOUDENSLAGER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3487) 
granting a pension to Eliza K. Starr, have considered the same and submit 


the following report: 

The claimant {s the widow of Col. Samuel H. Starr, United States Army, 
whose military record, as reported by the War te abe ped shows he en- 
listed as a private October 27, 1832, and was to Battery C, Fourth 
United States Artillery, and disch: as a sergeant October 27, 1837. 

He reénlisted as a private June 23, 1846, and was assigned to Soman A 
United States Engineers. Appointed brevet second lieutenant Second Dra- 
goons, to rank June 28, 1848, and accepted appointment July 14, 1848, 

Promoted to be second lieutenant, same regiment, July 16, 1848. 

Promoted to be first lieutenant, same regiment, November 10, 1851. 

Promoted to be captain, same regiment, June 14, 1858. 

On August 29, 1851, he was granted leave until further orders to accept 
the colonelcy of the Fifth New Jersey Volunteers and discharged from 
the volunteer service October 20, 1862, and rejoined the regular service in 
his old regiment. He was brevetted major, United States Army, May 4, 
1862, “for gallant and meritorious services in the battle of Williamsburg, 
Va, and promoted to major of Sixth Cavalry April 25, 1863. He was bre- 
vetted lieutenant-colonel June 21, 1 “for gallant and meritorious serv- 
ices in action at Upperville, Va.,“ and to colonel July 2, 1863, “for gal- 
lant and meritorious services in the Gettysbur; canpa: : 

He was retired from active service on December 15, 1870, with the full rank 
ied ace command he held when he received his disabling wound—that of 
colonel. 

The retiring board reported that he was— 

“Incapacitated for active service in consequence of the loss of his right arm 

6 inches below the shoulder, said loss resulti from a gunshot wound re- 

ceived in the line of duty in action at Fairfield, Pa., July 3, 1863, while hold- 

ing the rank of mor; Sixth United States Cavalry, and in actual command 
said ent.“ 


The cal records also show he was wounded in the face at the battle of 
Tier Va., May 5, 1802, and that he died in Philadelphia, November 
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It is shown by the testim file in the P partm 
claimant was 9 to ade in 1041. ond bo other 5 ns 
in said office and affidavits filed with the committee, that the widow is with- 
out means of support and is dependent for her maintenance upon her two 
daughters, one a widow with two children, the other unmarried, and who 
are compelled to earn their own living. ; 

Your committee, after a full and careful consideration of all the facts, be- 
lieve this bill to be meritorious and its passage is recommended with the 
following amendments: 

Strike out the word “fifty,” in line 9, and insert in lieu thereof the word 
twenty-five,” and after the word month,“ in the same line, add the words 
in lieu of her present pension.“ ` 

Mr. MCMILLIN. What is the present pension that this lady 
isreceiving? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Twelve dollars per month. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Has the bill bsen considered in Committee 
of the Whole? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And favorably reported? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Yes, sir; it has been favorably re- 
ported from the Committee on Pensions, and also from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then I shall not object to its consideration, 
but I think it not improper to state on this occasion that I hardly 
see the necessity or the propriety of increasing the pension of 
one class of widows while the great mass of them who are upon 
the regular 1 rolls recsive no such special consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
n from New Jersey for the present consideration of this 


Mr. JONES. I object. 

Mr. LONDENSLAGER. Lask the gentleman to withdraw 
his objection that I may make an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. JONES. I will withdraw the objection temporarily to let 
the gentleman make an explanation, but I think I must insiston 
the objection. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill to pen- 
sion Eliza K. Starr, the widow of Col. Samuel K. Starr. He en- 
listed in 1832; he fought through the Creek and Seminole wars, 
and was discharged in 1837. He returned to civil life and mar- 
ried in 1841. 

When the war with Mexico was threatened he left that youn 
wife and his children, enlisted again in 1846, and fought all 
through the Mexican war, participating in many of the battles, 
and was advanced step by step for gallant and meritorious serv- 
ices on the field of action. He served from 1848 to 1854 in Texas; 
in 1854 and 1855 in Kansas border ruffian troubles, and from 1855 
to 1856 in the Sioux Indian and Utah expeditions, and until 1861 
on the Western frontier. He then returned Eastin company 
with his regiment to engage in the war for the suppression: of 
the rebellion. 1 leave of absence from the War 
Department, he left his command for a time during 1861-62 to 
occupy the position of colonel of the Fifth Regiment New Jersey 
Volunteers, to which position he had been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Olden. 5 

Alter one year's service in that capacity he returned again to 
the regular Army and advanced step by step, receiving wounds 
upon his body and the loss of an arm at Gettysburg, and was 
finally retired after long and faithful service rendered to his coun- 
try. In 1892 he died, leaving this widow, over 70 years of age, 
a physical and a financial wreck. Her only support is that which 
she obtains from her two children, one an unmarried daughter 
and the other a widow with two children, who are compelled to 
support not only their mother but themselves and the two chil- 
dren upon the scanty means they are able to obtain by the labor 
of their hands. I ask the gentleman in all fairness to withdraw 
his objection and let action be taken by the House on this meri- 
torious bill. 

Mr. JONES. 


I do not withdraw the objection. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. DOCKERY. I call for the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 
PAY OF HOUSE AND SENATE EMPLOYÉS. 

Mr. MCRAE. I hope the gentleman from Missouri will with- 
draw the call for the 2s Sead order so that I may submit a joint 
resolution concerning the pay of the employés of the House and 
Senate. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I withdraw the call so that this resolution 
may be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution to pay the officers and employés of the Senate and House 
of 5 their respective salaries for the month of May, 1894, on 
the 29th day of said month. 


TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE) 


1894. 


aoe ena consent for the present consideration of this res- 
olution. $ 
There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 178); which was read 
three times, 1 
On motion of Mr. MCRAE, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


MINT AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts, from the Committee on Appro- 
3 to which was referred a resolution submitted by Mr. 

ONEY on the IIth instant, requesting information from the 
Secretary of the Treasury in regard to measures taken for secur- 
ing asite for a new mint at Philadelphia, submitted as a substi- 
tute therefor the following; which was read, considered, and 
adopted: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be, and he is hereby, requested to inform the House of Kepresentatives 
what steps have been taken towards sec a site and the construction of 
a new mint at Philadelphia. Pa., and also as to the adyisability of executing 
and carrying out tho provisions of the act authorizing the procurement of 
a site for and the construction of a new mint at Philadelphia, Pa. 

On motion of Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution was adopted was laid on 
the table. 


PAYMENT OF ACCRUED PENSIONS. 

The SPEAKER proceeded to call the committees for reports. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, reported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 6627) con- 
cerning the payment of accrued pensions and other matters; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the dine and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

PENSION VOUCHERS. 

Mr. McDANNOLD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported back tavorabiy the bill (H. R. 6628) concerning the exe- 
cution of pension vouchers; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 

On motion of Mr. DOCKERY, the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union (Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON of Tennessee in the chair), and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7097) making appropriations for the legis- 
lative, executive, and-judicial expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheClerk will report the pending amend- 
ment, if there be one. 5 

Mr. PICKKER. Mr. Chairman, I will inquire what para- 
graph is being considered now? 


eCHAIRMAN. When the committee rose yesterday after- 


noon it had voted upon a motion to strike out the paragraph re- 
lating to the Civil Service Commission. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] had offered an amendment to that 
ph, his motion being to strike out and insert what the 

Clerk will read. 

Mr. PICKLER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Will this 
preclude any other amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will not preclude any other amend- 
ment that may be in order. 

The amendment of Mr. DE ARMOND was read, as follows: 

Strike out lines 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15,16, and 17, on page 20, and insert the 
following in lieu thereof: 


“Employés in the departmental classified service of the United States 


shall be citizens of the several States, Territories, and the District of Colum- 


and the number fromno State, Territory, or District shall be greater than 
ite just proportion, based upon population; and to this end removals and 
a intments shall be made as soon as practicable after the passage of this 
Whenever any State or Territory or the District of Columbia shall be 
entitled to an appointment in such service the appointment shall be made 
for a term of six years, upon the recommendation of such State, Territory, 
or District, as shall be provided by the law thereof; but all appointees 1 
be subject to promotion, reduction, and removal by the proper officers of 
the United States as the good of the service may require.’ 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to make a point of order. 

Mr. COOMBS. The amendment is not germane; it changes 
existing law, and does not reduce expenditures. 

Mr. DE ARMOND rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to sustain the point 
of order, but will hear the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, permit me to make only 
one observation; I do not wish to detain the House. A sugges- 
tion was made yesterday by the gentleman from Maine | Mr. 
DINGLEY] that proposition embodies three changes in the 
law, and therefore that an objection to the amendment on the 
ground of changing existing law was trebly good. Now, a 
change in the law isa change in the law, no matter how great 
or how little the change may be. : 

Any change of law is just as.obnoxious under the terms of the 
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rules as the greatest of changes. So that while there are, as 
stated by the gentleman from ne, three particulars in which 
the law would be radically changed by the adoption of this 
amendment, yet after all the amendment, viewed with reference 
to that point, is nothing more and nothing lessthan a change of 
existing law. 

Now, as to my claim that this amendment does reduce expen- 
ditures. When the Chair recollects that the amendment was 
submitted at a time when the r subsequently struck 
out was part and parcel of the bill, and is therefore to be gauged 
and measured as having such admissibility as it may have pos- 
sessed when offered, it is clear that it does reduce expenditures. 

This proposition having been submitted, as the Chair knows, 
to the paragraph stricken out on the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE], as a part of the bill, is to be con- 
sidered now as of the time when it was offered, and in that way 
it does retrench expenditures and is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wili not permit that to preju- 
dice the matter. The question whether the amendment is ger- 
mane and reduces 555 is the only question. 3 

Mr. DOCKERY. This matter has been thoroughly discussed. 
I hope the Chair will rule upon it. 

Mr. BOATNER. I desire first to submit a parliamentary in- 
quiry: Was not this question divided by the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand the gen- 
tleman’s ees 

Mr. BOATNER. As I understand it, there was a motion on 
yesterday made to strike out a provision of the bill which car- _ 
ries an appropriation. The gentleman from Missouri then 
offered this as a substitute for that motion, and that was the 
question beforethe House. Ordinarily the question would have 
been whether the motion of the gentleman from Missouri, or 
the substitute offered by him, should be adopted. If it had been 
it would have taken the place of the original 3 to 
strike out. Then, if the House adopted the substitute, it would 
have been incorporated as a part of the bill. 

-At that time it was certainly germane and would have re- 
trenched expenditures, because the substitute embodied a mo- 
tion to strike out a provision which carried an appropriation in 
the bill. The substitute related to the appropriation that was 
in the bill at that time, and was therefore germane to the prop- 
osition before the House. It reduces expenditures, because it 
takes away a part of the 5 carried by the bill. So 
that if it is held not to ermane now, that arises from the 
fact that the Chair divided the question and held that the mo- 
tion should first be submitted to the House on the proposition 
to strike out the text of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair held that that motion should 
be first submitted, but will state that that does not change the 
question as to the status of this amendment. 

Mr. BOATNER. Is it not perfectly in order to offer a sub- 
stitute for an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BOATNER. Well, this was offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri as a substitute for the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the Chair held that the question 
should first be put on the motion of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see to strike out. The motion of the gentleman from Missouri 
was a motion to strike out and insert, which could not have been 
considered as a substitute for the pending motion, which was 
merely to strike out. A substitute, in other words, may al- 
ways be offered to an amendment, but it must be germane to the 
pending proposition and relate directly to the proposed amend- 


ment. 

Mr. BOATNER. Well, if the motion had not been made to 
strike out, and the motion of the gentleman from Missouri was 
1275 before the House in its original form, would it not be in or- 

er? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri, or the substitute, is precisely in the 
same position now as if the other motion had not been offered or 
adopted. The Chair thinks that thataction of the committee 
has no effect upon the pending amendment to strike out the par- 


agraph. 

Mr. BOATNER. Then the Chair thinks that that action does 
not affect the offering of this substitute or amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. 

The Chair thinks, however, that the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri is not in order, for the reason that it 
changes existing law; that it does not retrench expenditures, 
and is not germane to this bill. 

The gentleman from West Virginia offered an amendment, 
which is the next in order, and the Clerk will report it. ; 

Mr. ALDERSON. I ask to withdraw that amendment in view 
of 727 action of the House on yesterday, and substitute another 
in its stead. k 
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Tho CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the proposed amend- 
ment of the gentleman from West Virginia. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


insert: mury 1 
3 pag Pirita and ä N E che United 
States,“ and all other acts amendatory thereof, or relating to the same sub- 
ject-matter, are hereby repealed. 

That each member of the Cabinet may at his discretion provide for the ex- 
amination of persons to be appointed to positions in the bureaus and De- 
partment under his control or supervision, and he may providesuitablerules 
and regulations to govern such examinations and appointments. 

Mr. COOMBS. I make the same point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man, against that amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Itis neither germane to the bill nor does it 
reduce expenditures. 

Mr. HATCH. Loffer an amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the point of order is pending, which 
must be first determined. 

Mr. HATCH. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order must be settled first. 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. DOCKERY. Debate has been closed, I call the attention of 
the Chair to the fact, on the entire paragraph and amendments, 

The CHAIRMAN. But not on the pointsoforder. Debate 
was closed on the merits. 

Mr. COOMBS. I do not think it necessary to argue the point 
of order. Ithas been traveled over so many times, and is in 
line with the previous decision of the Chair, that it is scarcely 

necessary to take up the time of the committee in discussing it. 
It is not germane, it changesexisting law, and it does not neces- 
sarily retrench expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY] desire to be heard? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I hope that we can have a ruling. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is so clearly out of order that I do not 
care to discuss it. 

Mr. ALDERSON. With the permission of the Chair I desire 
to be heard for a moment. The amendment is clearly in order. 
It reduces expenditures, and under our rules is necessarily in 


order. 

The CHAIRMAN. How does it reduce expenses, on the face 
of theamendment? The gentleman will understand that the 
Chair can not look beyond the amendment and its provisions. 

Mr. ALDERSON. By repealing the law which provides for 
the expenditure of a considerable amount of money in salaries 
and the examinations required, under the machinery ofthe civil 
service. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the amendment itself provides for 
examinations before appointments can be made; and how can 
the Chair decide that they will be less expensive than the other 
examinations? > 

Mr. ALDERSON. Yes, but the present law provides for 
traveling expenses for boards of examiners. This amendment 
does not provide for such expenses. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Thatis a matter of argument. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the amendment provides that the 
head of a Department may make regulationsand rules, and he 

provide for traveling ex under that authority. 
. ALDERSON. It abolishes the offices, and the salaries 
d to civil-service examiners, 

The CHAIRMAN. But would not the executive officer have 
to provide some one to make these examinations, and could he 
ne 40 it under this amendment, and pay the examiners’ sala- 
r 


Mr. ALDERSON. He is not permitted to pay salaries under 
theamendment. Ho is permitted to provide regulations, but 
not to salaries or to fix salaries. 

The RMAN. But this provides for examinations. 

Mr. COOMBS. The gentleman has toshow affirmatively that 
it does reduce expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. ALDERSON]. 

Mr. ALDERSON, ifthe Chair has any doubt upon that sub- 


ject— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has very grave doubt. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Task leave to withdraw that amendment 
and offer another in lieu of it, which provides for the very case 
stated by the Chair. 

ate CHAIRMAN, The gentleman withdraws the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I suggest to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia that he move it in lieu of the two sections. 

Mr. COOMBS. The second section has not been read. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It is all being treated ther. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia with- 
draws his amendment and submits another, which the Clerk 
will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
: 3 ai 14, 1883, entitled ‘An to regulate and 
a an =! act an 
improve the civil service of the United States,’ and all other acts amenda- 


thereof or relating to the same subject-matter, are hereby ie 
That each member of the Cabinet may at his discretion provide for the 
tion of persons to be appointed to positions in the bureaus and De- 
partments under his control or epetan and he may provide suitable 
rules and regulations to govern such examinations and appointments, such 
examinations to be made by appointees of the various 
without additional compensation or additional salary.” 


Mr. COOMBS. I make the same point of order, that it is not 
germane, changes existing law, and does not necessarily reduce 


the appropriation. 
The The Chair sustains the point of order. 


epartments, and 


CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, then I withdraw thatamend- 
ment. I thought that language met the objection to the first 
amendment which the Chair indicated. If it does not, in order 
to make itentirely clear, I offer the amendment which I send to 
the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 20, before line 18, insert: “That the act approved J 16,1 
entitled ‘An 8 e and 8 civi servioe Of the Untied 
States, and all other acts am y thereof or relating to the same sub- 
ject-matter are hereby re ed. 

“That each member of the Cabinet may at his discretion provide for the 
examination of persons to be appointed to positions in the bureaus and De- 

t under his control or gion ee and he may provide suitable 
examinations and a tments, And 


xaminations of the expense 
of the civil-service examinations required by laws heretofore enacted." 


Mr. COOMBS. I make the point of order that this is not ger- 
mane, and that it changes existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN, the gentleman from West Virginia 
desire to be heard? 

Mr. ALDERSON. I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Chair made the objection to the first amendment proposed that 
it did not on its face show a reduction of expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN, That was one of the objections which the 


Chair suggested. : 

Mr. ALDERSON. Will the Chair indicate the other objec- 
tions, so that we may be able to meet them? 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that, upon a bill 
making appropriations for the ig opposes executive, and judicial 

mses of the Government, it is competent or within the rule 

to promila acivil-service lawor a law toregulate appointments 
to office. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But the Chair would not hold that it would 
not be in order, on an appropriation bill making appropriations 
for any branch of the vernment, to repeal a ry or todo 


away with an office? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not ruled on that, but has 
nding amendment. 


ruled on the 

Mr. ALDERSON. I desire, then, to modify my amendment 
to meet the objections of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the amend- 
ment. He can submit any additional amendment he wishes. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I hope the amendment will be gotten in 
a ee shape. 

r.COOMBS. The gentleman withdraws the other amend- 
ment, I understand. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thatiswithdrawn. The Chair begs gen- 
tleman to cease conversation and restore order. The Clerk will 
suspend until gentlemen resume their seats and cease conversa- 
tion. The Clerk will report the proposed amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 20, line 18, insert the following: 

PPS adap ge i service hirisa nited States and an paie acis 5 
tory thereof or relating to the same subject-matter, are hereby repealed, 

Mr. COOMBS. Imake the same point of order on that amend- 
ment; that it is not germane and changes existing law. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. . Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Ves, sir. [holdin my hand 
a document which it seems to me ought to be an authority, especi- 
ally on the other side of the House, in this matter of order. I 
find in the Democratic platform of 1892, section 9 

Mr. MoMILLIN. I to a point of order. There is so much 
confusion we can not hear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will suspend. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. That— 

A public office is a public trust—— 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will suspend. Public busi- 
ness will be suspended until gentlemen resume their seats. 
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Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not recognize any gentle- 
man until order is restored an the floor. 

Mr. BAKERof New Hampshire. I find this authority, Mr. 
Chairman, which says: ; 

Public officveis a public trust. We reaffirm the declaration of the Demo 

craticnational convention of 1870 
Mr. COOMBS. I rise toa point of order. y 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman stated that he rose to dis- 
cuss the point of order. 
Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire (continuing): 
Tor the reform of the civil service, and we call for the honest enforcement 
of all laws regulating the same. 
ughter on the Republican side.] 
r. COOMBS. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
isnot discussing the point of order. 
Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire (continuing): I find in the 
platform of 1876 these words: 

Reform is necessary in the civil service. Experience proves that eficient, 
economical conduct of the governmental business isnot possible if its civil 
1 subject to change at every election, bea prize fought for at the 

Mr. COOMBS. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
is not discussing the point of order. 
Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire (continuing): 
Wi zeal dead of pos f honor tor 
sek iat cere hd e e 


ughter. | 
re COOMBS. T call the gentleman to order, 
Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire (continuing): 
mage either bea m the time 
1 public 3 eee . 
‘falsified in the performance attest that the party in power can 
Work out no practical or salutary reform. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire will 
suspend. It is impossible for the public business to be trans- 
acted in such disorder. x 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I was trying to get to the 

int of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is clearly out of order, 
and the Chair calls him to order. The gentleman from New 
Hampshire stated that he rose to discuss the question of order. 
If the gentleman has any matter to submit on the question of 
order the Chair will be glad to hear it, otherwise the Chair 
does not think the gentleman ought to transgress the rules. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I intended to submit my 
remarks after I had read the authority. 

Mr. BRODERICK. I desire to ask the gentleman from New 
Hampshire a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas proposes to 
ask the 1 a question. 

Mr. BRODERICK. I want to ask the gentleman if he has 
read from a recognized authority? 4 

Mr. NORTHWAY. It is not recognized. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. It should be an authority 
to the majority members of this House and to the Chair, and I 
was commenting it to their consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must confine himself to 
the question of order. 

Mr. COOMBS. I object to the gentleman proceeding out of 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is out of 
order, and the gentleman will please take his seat. The gentle- 
man from New Hampshire has the floor. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Having read the parity plat- 
forms of the Democratic party in the campaigns of 1802 and 1876 
in regard to civil-service reform,my pointof order is this: That 
the majority of this House has been elected on these platforms; 
that anything which will tend in thé slightest degree to break 
up their doctrines of course would be contrary to their view of 
public order and of the rules of this Democratic House, and 
therefore that the amendment could not be inorder. [Laughter 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let us havea ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. ALDERSON. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia ap- 
peals from the decision of the Chair, and the question is, Shall 
= decision of the ‘Chair stand as the judgment of the com- 

tee? z 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let us have the amendment read. 

The amendment was ngain 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

Mr. ALDERSON. I desire a word to say on that question. 


Rule XXI, beginning on page 221 of the Rules, clearly provides 
for an amendment of this character. The rule reads: 

No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation Dill, or 
be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not previously 


authorized by law unless in continuation of ys OT Ie for such public 
works and objects as are a $ 


any such bill or 6 3 eres 
cept such as — — to the subject-matter of the bill, shall retrench 
expenditures reduction of the number and salary of the officers of the 
United States, the reduction of the compensation of any person paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States, or by the reduction of amounts of 
money covered by the bill, etc. 

This amendment clearly and on its face retrenches expenditures 
by a reduction of the number and salaries of the officers of the 
United States. The bill, as introduced, provides salaries for the 
civil-service m and others in connection with that 
service. This amendment proposes to repeal the law under 
which those officers are appointed, and therefore clearly reduces 
the number and salary of the officers of the United States. 

I desire to call the attention of the Chair to this rule. I am 
loath not to agree with the Chair, but most assuredly under this 
rule the amendment which I have offered is in order. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let us have a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemanfrom West Virginia [Mr. 
ALDERSON| offers the amendment which has just been reported. 
The Chair holdsthat the amendmentisnotinorder. The Chair 
feels constrained to muke this ruling, for if this amendment is 
in order it would be in order to repeal the entire customs laws 
and all the internal-revenue lawson this bill, because the bill 
provides for the pay of gon ors and other inferior officers in the 
revenue service. The Chair thinks it can not be reasonably in- 
sisted that in a bill making appropriations for the objects com- 
prised in this bill it is in order to embody such legislation. The 
Chair therefore holds that the amendment is not in order, and 
the question is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the 
judgment of the committee? 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me perfectly clear 
that thisamendment is in order. Any amendment to an ap- 
propriation bill which repeals existing law, and at the same time 
reduces expenditures is clearly in order, 

Be IRMAN. Not atall. It must also be germane to 
the ; 

Mr. ENLOE. Well, I maintain that this is germane to the 
bill. If this Committee of the Whole desires to strike out an 
appropriation and to discontinue the Civil Service Commission, 
I maintain that it has a right to do so on an appropriation bill, 
because the amendment offered for that purpose reduces the ex- 
penditures forthe Government. If the contrary be held there 
can not ba any le tion at all under that rule. 


I admit that it is not a good method of legisla’ to put such 
legislation upon an appropriation bill. I do mot believe it is 
actice which 


good policy to legislate in that way, but it is a 
provided for under the rules of the House, and if there ever 
was a case in which the right ought to be exercised I believe 
this is the case. I dislike to disagree with the Chair in the 
construction of the rule, but I hope the committee will over- 
rule the Chair and will vote ‘to se this civil-service law, as 
we bayo already provided for taking away the salaries of the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I desire to add a word to what has just 
been said. I disagree with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
ENLOE] that a precedent of this sort is nota good one. In my 
judgment the question is purely a question whether the House 
shall make an appropriation or whether it shall not, and it seems 
to me as if that question ought to be germane to this bill. 

The bill provides in this paragraph for an appropriation, 
based upon existing law; the amendment is to strike out thelaw 
byrepeuling and thereby the appropriationfails. By thisamend- 
ment the committee may say: We will strike out the law and 
that will avoid the appropriation.” Now, if that proposition is 
not.germane to the bill, then it would be difficult to frame an 
amendment that is germane. The gentleman from Tennessee 
thinks that this sort of legislation is nota good precedent. I 
think it isa good precedent. If we fail to take thiscourse when 
we do not wish to make an appropriation that is reported by the 
committee, then we are referred to general legislation, which it 
may take two years to get enacted, and in the meantime 
money of the Government will be expended in à way that Con- 
gress does not approve, and all this for fear of setting a bad 

recedent. Therefore I donot agree with the gentleman from 
ennessee. 

Mr. DOCKERY and Mr. COOMBS. Let us have a vote. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Tho question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it., 

Mr. COOMBS. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided and there were—ayes 93, noes 61. 
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Mr. ALDERSON. I demand tellers, 
Tellers were ordered, and Mr. COOMBS and Mr. ALDERSON 


were appointed. 
Phe committee in divided and the tellers reported ayes 
vant 86; so the decision of the Chair was sustained. [Ap- 
use. 
z The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out all beginning on page 29, line 8, and ending on page 21, line 7. 
The CHAIRMAN. This is a motion to strike out the next 
paragraph of the bill, 
Mr. DOCKERY. That paragraph has not been read yet. 
Mr. ALDERSON. I make the point of order against the next 


paragraph. ; 
Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, but first I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota is rec- 
ognized for an uny, 

Mr. McMILLIN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is one pending now. As soon as 
that is disposed of the Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. PICKLER. I understand that the amendmentof the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi proposes to strike out this whole para- 

aph. 

1 55 DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to have the amend- 
ment reported. so that the committee can know what is before it. 

The amendment was again read as above. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be compelled to sustain 
the point of order. against this amendment, because the para- 

h has not been read yet. 
r. McMILLIN. That was the as re Iwas going to make. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
withdraw that amendment and to move to strike out each para- 
graph as it is read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi then 
moves to strike out the second paragraph. 

Mr. ALDERSON. I make the point of order against that 
paragraph that it changes existing law. 

Mr.G a 3 Mr. Chairman, there is a point of order 
against that paragraph. 

Several 3 addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not hear four or five gentle- 
men at the same time. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROS- 
VENOR] makes a point of order against the second paragraph. 
The point of order must be first disposed of and the Chair will 
hear the gentleman on the point. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I desire to concede very frankly that this 
88 is not in order under the rule. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is the point. 

Mr. DOCKERY. 
tion? 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DOCK- 
ERY] had not made that concession before; and the Chair was 
not aware that the gontleman conceded that the paragraph was 
not in order, 

r. DOCKERY. I do concede it. 
he CHAIRMAN. The Chair then sustains the point of or- 
der. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. One moment, Mr. Chairman. 
This is a matter for the Committee of the Whole; and I insist it 
is too late to make the pointoforder. We have had general dis- 
cussion on this very raph 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair must correct the gentleman—— 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. One moment. And the Chair also 
entertained a motion to strike this out before the point of order 
was made. 

The CHAIRMAN, No; the gentleman is mistaken in both 
statements. : 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Why, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi sent up his first motion, and the Chair said that was not 
in order because it included the third section which had not yet 
been reached. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman will suspend fora mo- 
ment the Chair will state that the gentleman from Mississippi 
sent up his motion yesterday and the point of order was then 


e. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Reserved. : 

TheCHAIRMAN. Reserved; and therefore the point of order 
does not come too late. 

Mr. ALDERSON. The RECORD shows that the point of order 


was made yesterday. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has so held. It is no use to 
discuss a matter after it has been ruled upon. The question is 


now upon the point of order made against the paragraph by the 


Why then insist upon discussing the ques- 


gentleman from Ohio. The gentleman from Missouri concedes 
that the point is well taken. 

Mr. DOCKERY. As tothe paragraph from line 18, on page 
20, down to line 3, on page 21. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is as far as the point of order goes. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I concede that the point of order is well 
taken as to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. That being conceded, the point of order 
is sustained; and the paragraph goes outof the bill without fur- 
ther discussion. 

Mr. PICKLER. I desire to offer an amendment to the first 


ig SS a, 
TheCHAIRMAN. That has been passed; it was stricken out. 
The second paragraph was also considered and stricken out. 
The gentleman can not now offer an amendment to the first par- 
agraph under any rule of the Committee of the Whole. The 
Clerk will now report the third paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For necessary traveling expenses, including those of examiners acting 


under the direction of the Commission, and for expenses of examinations 
and investigations held elsewhere than at Washington, 6,000. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman—— 
Mr. PICKLER. I desire to offer an amendment to that para- 


graph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from South Dakota [Mr. 
PICKLER] desires to amend the paragraph; and the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], as the Chair understands, 
wishes to submit a motion to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motionof the gentleman [rom South 
Dakota, which seeks to perfect the text, is first in order. The 
Clerk will read the amendment of the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 7, on page 21, insert the following: 

“Provided, That persons honorably discharged from the military or naval 
service shall be preferred for appointment to civil offices: Pro d, That 


they are found to the business capacity necessary for the proper dis- 
charge of the duties of such offices.” = 8 . 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. A point of order. 

Mr. PICKLER. I desire to say 

Mr. McMILLIN. I 5 that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri reserved a point of order. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Thegentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGS- 
TON] made the point of order. 

Mr. PICKLER. I do not think that after we have begun ts 
consider a matter a point of order can be entertained. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who made the point of order? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I made the point of order, Mr. Chair- 


man. 

Mr. PICKLER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia whether he addressed the Chair and made the point of 
order. He will not say that he did. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not too late to make a point of order. 
The matter has not been discussed. 

Mr. PICKLER. If the gentleman will reserve the point of 
order for a few minutes, I would like to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr.PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, the present law provides that 
soldiers shall be preferred for appointments to civil offices, all 
other things being equal, if they were discharged by reason of 
disabilities resulting from wounds or sickness incurred in the 
line of duty. This amendment ret | enlarges the existing 
provision so that soldiers honorably discharged for whatever 
reason shall be pretora, all other things being equal. The 
amendment would not cause any very large preference at present. 
A very large proportion of these discharged soldiers are at the 

resent time, on account of age, incapable of performing the 
Ration of these civil offices. s 

And furthermore, the offices arə circumscribed in number 
that they are capable of filling. So that if we adopt the amend- 
ment, by reason of age and by reason of the circumscribed 
number of offices, it would not greatly enlarge the list, and yet 
it would do justice and enable discharged soldiers, if they are 
equal in all other respects and competent, to fill the positions. 

i trust, therefore, the point of order will not be insisted upon. 
I doubt very much, indeed, whether it is subject to the point of 
order, because it simply defines how the appropriation shall be 
expended under this bill; that is, as to the duties of the Com- 
mission in regard to the appointees and the expenditure of the 
money under the bill. It is a matter of 3 it is u little 
thing. It is only right to the soldiers, and I hope the point of 
order will not be insisted upon. 


TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair must sustain the point of order. 


The question is on agreeing to the motion of the gentleman 
Mississippi to strike out the paragraph. 


from 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
DINGLEY) there were—ayes 40, noes 54. 

Mr. ALDERSON. I ask for tellers on that vote. 

Tellers were refused, there being only 24 members voting in 
favor thereof. > 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I make the point that 
no quorum has voted. x 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis too late to make the point of order 
of no quorum after tellers have been asked and refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fór expenses of editing and distributing the laws enacted during the first, 
and second sessions of the Fifty-third Congress and the Statutes at Large of 
the Fifty-third Congress, $3,000, 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. $ 

I simply do this for the purpose of stating that on the day be- 
foro yesterday, being detained in my committee room during 
the discussion on the amendment of the gentleman from Louis- 
iana [Mr. BOATNER], I came into the Hall during the time that 
the vote was bəing taken by tellers and was told by a member 
that the vote was on the Boatner amendment. I voted at the 
time, believing that I was voting for that amendment, butlearned 
afterwards that I had voted upon a . and that 
I really voted for the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HAYES], of which amendment I was not in favor, 
while I did favor the Boatner amendment. I shall therefore 
vote against the Hayes amendment if a vote is taken in the 
House. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Division of armaa a Rare warrants: For chief of division, 83,500; as- 
sistant chief of division, $2,400; estimate and digest clerk, $2,250; two prin- 
cipal bookkeepers, at 82.100 each; ten bookkeepers, at $2,000 each; ten clerks 
of class 4; five clerks of class 3; three clerks of class 1; one messenger; one 
assistant messenger, and one laborer; in all, 864,170. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, I make a 

int of order against all of the paragraph, beginning with line 
pi, after the word dollars,” on page 24, down to and including 
the word each, in the first line on page 25, being these words: 

Two principal bookkeepors, at $2,100 each; ten bookkeepers, at $2,000 oach. 

I make the point of order against this provision of the bill 
as being new legislation and obnoxious to paragraph 2 of Rule 

XXI. The rule says: 

2. No appropriation shall be i Peden in any general appropriation bill, 
or be in order as an amendment thereto, forany expenditure not previously 
authorized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations forsuch public 
works and objects as are already in progress. n 

Provided, That it shall be in order further to amend such bill upon the re- 
port of the committee having jurisdiction of the subject-matter of such 
amendment, which amendment, being germane to thesubject-matter of the 
pill, shall retrench expenditures. 


I need not ask the attention of the Chair to the rulings here- 
tofore made under that paragraph, since he is entirely familiar 
with them as set forth in the Digest. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I presume the authority claimed for in- 
corporating this provision in the bill is to be found in that be- 
lated resolution sed on the 3d day of vgs and set forth on 
page 5236 of the RECORD of the 4th day of May, in which these 
words are found: 

That the Committee on Appropriations be directed to incorporate in the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill to be reported at this 
session, the provisions of the bill (H. 48) improving the methods of ac- 
counting in the Treasury Department, and for other purposes, as the same 
passed the House on May 2, 1804— 

That portion of the resolution is carried out and contained in 
this bill. The remaining portion is as follows: 
= bs Fa dd appropriations in accordance therewith in said appropria- 

on bl 


If there is any authority whatever for the insertion of this 
new legislation, it of course comes under that last clause 
— — ü appropriations in accordance therewith in said appropria- 

jon — 

It is well to remember here, Mr. Chairman, that the commit- 
tee which reports this bill is not the same committee which re- 
ported the bill for the reorganization of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, referred to in the order of the House. Therefore the com- 
mittee in framing this bill could not have known by intuition or 
otherwise what was the intent, purpose, or necessities of the 
other bill, so far as to provide in advance of estimates or the 
practical operation of the statute, if itshall become law, without 
violating the rules, if objection is made. 

Now, what do these words in the last clause evidently refer to: 


and to report appropriations in accordance therewith in said a ria- 
tion bali? po pprop: pprop: 


This bill, which is appended to the appropriation bill now under 
consideration, does specify what these appropriations shall be. 
On page 113 of the pending bill there is a provision for the Comp- 


poe of the Treasury, and then the language of the bill is as 
ollows: 

His salary shall be 88.500 per annum. There shall also be an Assistant} 
Comptroller of the Treasury, to be appointed by the President, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, who shall receive a salary of $5,000 per an- 
num, and a chief clerk in the office of the Coniptroller of the Treasury, who 
shall receive a salary of $2,500 per annum. 

These several salaries, three in all, are the only salaries pro- 
vided for in the bill which is appended to the ordinary . 
priation bill we are considering. Evidently that last clause 
mustrefer to these three salaries, and to none other, for they 
oe entirely the requirements contained in that order of the 

ouse. 

The order can not go any further, because there is no specifi- 
cation in the bill anywhere which it can cover. Itis not within 
the province of either of these committees to say what shall be 
area in the future for carrying out the provisions of this 
bill, if it shall become a law; and I wish to call the particular 
attention of the Chair to this point, that this proposed legisla- 
tion is not now the law, and therefore that we can not consider 
it as though it was existing law, and that these several offices to 
which I have objected, as new legislation, are an increase of the 
public expenditures and not a diminution thereof. 

Of course, as the Chair has said to-day, and has said upon very 
many previous occasions, it is impossible to go outside the lan- 
guage of the statute, and, of course, also, outside the language 
of the order of the House, to determine what is necessary or 
what is the meaning of the language which we are to consider, 
We are to confine ourselves to that exact language, and that be- 
ing done, this is new legislation which increases expenditures; 
and the same point is applicable to other provisions of the bill 
which we have not yet reached. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that thisisso plain that it does 
not require further argument, and I trust that the Chair will 
sustain the point of order which I have made. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have simply to say, in re- 
sponse to the point of order that has been made by the gentle- 
manfrom New Hampshire[Mr. BAKER], first, that by the uniform 
practice of the House when operating under this rule, it has al- 
ways been held that a provision in an appropriation bill increas- 
ing the classified force, which is dependent entirely upon ap- 
propriation bills from year to year, is an appropriation for an 
ovos authorized by law. 

he CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman repeat the last sen- 
tence. The Chair did not hear it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That it has been uniformly held in commit- 
tees of the whole House, in considering e bills, that 
any provision increasing or reducing the classified force, which 
depends for its continuance upon appropriations from year.to 

ear, is in order, being an object al y authorized by law. 

he law authorizes the establishment of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and all the various bureaus and divisions of that Depart- 
ment, but there is no provision of law that specifically author- 
izes one clerk, ten clerks, twenty, or thirty. Being within the 
classified service, they rest upon appropriation bills from year 
to year, and the mere increase of that force is for an object al- 
ready authorized by law, and therefore within the provision of 
the rule to that extent. : 

But secondly, these provisions are introduced by specific au- 
thority of the House, and have not only the precedents that 
have beenestablished with reference to the increase of the classi- 
fied force, but have the specific authority of the House to sup- 
port them. On the 2d of May the House adopted the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations be directed to incorpo- 
rate into the legislative, executive, udicial Scag weit bill, to be re- 
ported at this session, the provisions of the bill (H. R. 6048) 

The bill that had been passed by the House reorganizing the 
accounting system of the Treasury Department, improving the 
methods of accounting, etc.— ‘ 

the same passed the House Ma; 
accordance herewith in said Abese bec ee bi FORAY OPIECE AONA ee 

“In accordance therewith” means in accordance with the 
pan of reorganization as contemplated by that bill. That bill 

ncreased the clerical force in the division of garage and 
warrants, and reduced it in a large number of other divisions, 
increasing in some, reducing in others, but on the whole 128000 
reducing the force, and reducing the appropriation 8178, 000. 
So that this appropriation for this increased classified force in 
this paragraph, and the reduced appropriations in subsequent 
paragraphs of this bill, are first in accordance with the practice 
which has prevailed in the House under the rule, of considering 
this force as authorized by law, to be increased or reduced as 
shall be found necessary, in each appropriation bill, as the pub- 
lic interests may require; and I might refer the Chair, if neces- 
sary, to more than a hundred precedents where this has been 
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done. Sree specifically there is added to that particular author- 
ity in this case. 

he case seems so clear that it is hardly worth while to argue 

it further, 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, one word 
further. The Chair has frequently ruled that a proposition 
must show upon its face chat it reduces expenditures to be in 

‘order, and also that it must be germane. Now, in this particu- 
lar case it is not denied, but is asserted, that this provision is 
an absolute increase in this particular place; that these offices 
are not provided for by any previous appropriation bill, and 
that they are not sanctioned by any existing statute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist this is not 
3 by the resolution adopted on the 2d day of May by the 
House 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I do, for the reason, as I 
stated when I was on my feet before, that the only clause of that 
order upon which it can be hung is the final clause: 
uaa ao report appropriations in accordance therewith in said appropria- 

on 

Now, this very bill, on page 113, does s certain salaries 
which have been fixed by the bill which sg AAAF DAOA aa 
House, but which is not the law, and that clause of that order 
must apply solely to those salaries which are fixed in the bill, 

for it isan impossibility for any member of this House, or for 

any committee of this feng to tell in advance just what officers 

l be required to carry out the provisions of the bill which 

passed a Mi 2. And consequently the whole thing is a, sug- 
gestion merely, and a jump in the dark. 

In actual practice it may be found that not as many bookkeep- 
ers ure required or that more eg may be required; and 
this also is not a necessity, because bill itself provides that 
with a change of name the old officers shall continue where they 
are appropriated for. Therefore the whole point turns right 
here on the question, is this new legislation; and, secondly, is it 
legislation which is authorized by the final clause of the order? 
It is admitted to be new legislation, and as such not in order and 
it can not be authorized by that final clause of the order of May 
3 last, for the reason that there is in the bill itself specific lan- 

to which that clause refers, and, therefore, as that order 

E tally satisfied by that clause, it can not apply to those things 

which lie outside of it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to add simply one re- 
mark, and that is, thatall of these provisions to which objections 
have been made are estimates regularly submitted by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Thatdoes not change the 

~ law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Whatever doubt might exist in the mind 
of the Chair as to what the meaning of the clause is, whether 
these words would be in order ordinarily, the Chair has no 
doubt, when he considers this resolution of May 3, authorizing 
the provisions of the bill (H. R. 6948) improving the methods of 
accounting in the Treasury, and for other purposes, to be incor- 
porated in this appropriation bill, the thinks that these 
words in the text come clearly within the provisions of that bill, 
and overrules the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the temporary employment of clerks within the classified service to 
completo the accounts in the offices of First and Second Comptrollers and 
Commissioner of Customs, on hand July 1, 1894, 620, 000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary. 

Mr. CARUTH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to that 
paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 29, amend by striking out in lines 22 and 23 the words “ within the 
classified service.” 


Mr.CARUTH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman who has charge of the bill why the words ‘‘ classified 
service” are in = 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will state, Mr. Chairman, that this is the 
language of the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
These clerks will be required for a brief time after the Ist of 
mat Oe complete the work. 

. CAR . How long a time willit require them to com- 

plete this work? 

Mr. DOCKERY. It is not known; perhaps two or three 
months. This work must be done by skilled and trained clerks, 
and this is the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. CARUTH. Now, I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Missouri another question. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr. CARUTH. If these clerks are taken from the eligible 
list, does not that mean that when they have completed that 
employment probably there will be no other employment for 


them, and does not that get them off thelist of those eligible to 


EN a oe 

r. DOCKERY. No; this simply says he may employ them. 
How long it will require to complete the work it is impossible 
to say. ə Secretary gave an estimate, therefore, for a gross 
sum, to continue the service of trained and expert clerks whom 
he can put on this work. 

Mr.CARUTH. What is the reason why the Secretary of the 
Treasury can not make the selection of the clerks himself, with- 
out going to the Civil Service Commission for them? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will state to the gentleman from Ken- 
rat Spe that might be done, but as I understand the Secre- 
tary holds, and I concur in the opinion, that it is best, from a 
business standpoint, in closing up this work, that the clerks in 
the office should be continued. 

Mr. CARUTH. This is not a question of continuing people 
in office. This isa question of giving temporary employment 
to people whose names are on the eligible list; and if you appoint 
people and take them off that eligible list and they obtain some 
six weeks or twoor three months’ work, then, when they have 
no other employment, they go off the eligible list. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will state to the gentleman from Kentucky 
that this force is already in the classified service. It is already 
in the office, and this simply transfers them from one division 
to another. 

Mr. CARUTH. It does not say so. 

Mr. DOCKERY. They are already in the classified service. 

Mr. CARUTH. There isa change, giving temporary employ- 
ment for six weeks or two or three months, and here is a fund of 
$20,090 given to the Secretary of the Treasury for that purpose. 
He is able to make a selection of wise and capable men for this 
work: and why should we take away from him that discretion 
and give it to the CivilService Commission? I hope the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. DOCKERY. We do not take it away from him and give 
it to the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. CARUTH. That is what you do. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I beg the gentleman's pardon. We give 
him exactly what he wants. : 

Mr. CARUTH. Lou take away the selection from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who is a wise man and competent to 
make his own selection unhampered by any civil service com- 
mission and confine his choice to the el ed service.” 

Mr. DOCKERY. Ihave gene Ui state, in answer to my friend 
from Kentucky, that in m Sp on the Secre of the Treas- 
my bs competent and e select competent and efficient 
clerks. 

Mr. CARUTH. Then, why hamper him in his selections? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Heis not hampered in his selection. We 
are giving him exactly what he asks. 

Mr. CARUTH. I beg your pardon; I would like to hear 
where the Secretary, in asking for this $20,000, asked that the 
clerks be in the classified service. I ask the gentleman from 
Missouri to read it to the House. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I know that he wants $20,000. 

Mr. CARUTH. The Secretary wants these men to do this 
work, but he does not want them from the classified lists. He 
should not care where he gets them from so they are competent 
and worthy. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will state to the gentleman from Ken- 


tacky (if I be allowed to t a conversation) that the 
Secretary of the himself told me that he wanted this 
force provided in this wa; 


Mr. CARUTH. Now, 1 think the gentleman from Missouri 
must have misunderstood the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Oh, no. 

Mr.CARUTH. IfIunderstand the dtstinguished Kentuckian 
who is now at the head of the Treasury Department, he is not 
very much of aso-called civil service reformer. He does not 
believe in the system as administered by the present Republican 
Commission, 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. CARUTH, 
the Chairman declared that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CARUTH. T ask for a division. 

The committee divided, and there were —ayes 30, noes 28. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused, only 19 members voting in favor thereof. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I give notice that I shall ask for a separate 
yea-and-nay vote on this amendmentin the House, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘The law clerks provided for in the offices of the Com lier of the Treas- 
ury and of the several Auditors of the shall 2 in the law, 
and shall be appointed in the same manner as chiefs of divisions are now 
appointed by Secretary of the Treasury. 

, I make the 


Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. 


Mr. Chairman. 
point of order on that paragraph that it is new legislation, is 


— 
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not covered by the order of the House, and does not decrease ex- 
penditures. 
The CHAIRMAN. Dogs the gentleman desire to be heard 


on the point of order? 
Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I think the point of order 
has been ruled u so many times and is so p that it does 


not need further discussion. 3 

Tho CHAIRMAN. The oniy eae is whether this pro- 
vision is covered by House bill $ 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. It is evident that that bill 
does not relate in any line of it to the method of appointment, 
which is the subject-matter of this paragraph, and therefore 
the paragraph can not, by ary construction, be brought within 
the scope of that bill. ar! 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that it is within 
the spirit of the bill. It may not be provided for explicitly in 
the language, but the object of the order of the House was to 
make the provisions of the act No. 6948 in order on this appro- 
priation bill, and the Chair thinks this ph comes within 
the spirit and almost within the letter of the order. y 

Mr. BAKER of New 55 But, Mr. Chairman, I think 
you have already ruled this morning that a matter to be in 
order must come within the very words of the bill, and that you, 
as Chairman, have no right to go outside of the words to seek 
the spirit or intent. I ask a ruling upon the question as itstands 
as a matter of law. j 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks this is clearly within 
the intent, and therefore overrules the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 

ol restoring and repairing the worn-out 
3 Second Auditor's OMice, $21,000. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move to strike out the last word. I make 
this motion merely for the of explaining the importance 
of retaining the words “within the classified service,” which 
have been stricken out on the motion of. the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. CARUTH]. I think there is a misapprehension 
on the part of some gentlemen who have voted for that motion 
as to what its effect may be. If the accounting bill which has 
already d the House should become a law, there would be 
certain discharges of clerks in the classified service at the be- 
ginning of tho next fiscal year. They are clerks who have had 
experience in this kind of work. 

Now, it is obviousiy in the interest of the publie service and 
of economy that the same men who have been doing this kind of 
work should bring up the arrears. It is only a temporary em- 
ployment of a few months, but if the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky should be adopted, there would then be the 
opportunity and the invitation to take new men who have not 
had any training, and to discharge the men who have had special 
training. Obviously, any business man, if he were conducting 
this work on ordinary business principles, would retain for this 
` temporary employment the clerks who have been trained and 
who are now in the classified service, and would not discharge 
them until this work was done. 

Mr. CARUTH. Is there anything to prevent the Secretary 
of the Treasury, as a business man, from doing that very thing? 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the Secretary himself asks that these 
words shall be retained, very likely partly in order that he may 


be intrenched t the advances of tlemen who may de- 
sire to get political adherents into the Treasury without regard 
to fitness. 


Mr. CARUTH. In other words, the Secretary seeks to put 
himself behind this provision? 

Mr. DINGLEY. He asks that these words be retained. 

Mr. CARUTH. Well, they ought not to be retained, no mat- 
ter who asks it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. They ought tobe retained in the interest of 
good administration. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I wish toask the gentle- 
man from Maine what is the status of House bill No. 6848 in the 
Senate? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It has been reported favorably. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Then it is supposed that 
it will become a law? 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is what is expected, but of course that 
is in the future. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. It is to be put as a rider on this 


bill. 

Mr.DINGLEY. I thought it proper tomake this suggestion, 
Mr. Chairman, because another vote will be taken upon the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky when this bill is 
reported to the House. 


ə Clerk read as follows: 
For addi f 
5 —— 3 orce 5 assorting and 


Tears in arrears, 
ks of class 4; five clerks of class 


1; five clerks at $1,000 each, and five 


Mr. GROSVENOR. 
striking out the last word of this 
double purpose. In the first place, 
the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky [ 
strike out the words “from the classified service,” I was of the 
opinion that that was a wise 2 and I want to state in a 


Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by 

graph. I do this for a 
want to say that pending 
. CARUTH] to 


word why. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that in the present 
condition of the country, when so many men and women are 
hungry, and through no fault of theirs the laboring people of 
the country are being thrown out of employment, the public 
officers at the city of Washington ought to be willing to aid in 
bearing, through tho instrumentality of Government appropria- 
rete some of the burdens incident to the condition of 
es. 

The recent wholesale discharge of some six or seven hundred 
persons employed in the Government Printing Office (which is 
to be followed, as we are told, by the further discharge of an 
equal number sometime during this week) is, it seems to me, 
unn or if I use that term unadvisedly, is at least adding 
to the misery of the coun And it is better, if seems to me, 
that the Government should appropriate a larger amount of 
money than is necessary rather that so large a number of 
persons should be turned out of doors here in the middle of a 
season, to seek employment unsuccessfully, and to join the great 
army of the unemployed. 

I do not know how it has been with other members of the 
House of Representatives, but to me the last forty-eight hours 
have been a period of sadness. I have never witnessed in all 
my experience scenes of greater sorrow and to me greater op- 

ression than these. I do not criticise the Bureau of Printing. 

do not know but what those in charge are doing the best they 
can. But it seems to me that the mere question of saving afew 
dollars ought not to weigh in such a time as this. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a second purpose. I want toin- 
uire why it is (if it isso) that the money-order division of the 
‘ost-Office Department, which is practically a banking depart- 

ment, whose accounts I should think ought to be balanced pretty 
often, should be found at this period of time to be two years in 
arrears? What has been the matter? Have we been derelict 
in Congress in making appropriations to furnish the necessary 
force? Or why is it that this office is found in this conditionat 
the present time? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
a word in nse to the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. GROSVENOR]. And I will begin by answering his question. 
I dislike very much to introduce in the debate on an appropria- 
tion bill anything like a partisan suggestion. But I can answer 
the gentleman’s inquiry as to whyit is that this checking in the 
money-order department is behind. Mr. Chairman, the chief 
of that division under the recent Administration was a gentle- 
man by the name of Hedges; and I believe that he is from the 
State of the gentleman who asks this question, and I am relia- 
bly informed that during the time when that officer should have 
been giving his attention to the checking of these money orders 
he was writing a life of ex-President Harrison. And not only 
did he thus engage himself in the time which belonged to the 
Government, but I am also informed that he had at the same 
time details of stenographers and typewriters who were em- 
ployed in this branch of the service to aid him in that 8 
tant enterprise. And I can say to the gentleman from Ohio 
thata large amount of time was occupied by him in this work 
before it was completed. 

So much, Mr. Chairman, for the facts in answer tothe inquiry 
why we are two years behind with the checking of the money 
orders. Ofcourse, Mr. Chairman, there are other reasons for 
this condition, such as the natural increase in that branch of 
the Government service. I with the gentleman that this 
is an important branch of the Government service, and that its 
business should be kept up, because the Government can not 
have a settlement with any postmaster until the money orders 
connected with his accounts are all checked up. So important 
is it that it should not be made a place to bestow opportunities 
or facilitiesfor gentlemen to indulge their literary aspirations 
at public expense. 

One word I wish to add, Mr. Chairman, with reference to the ` 
dee other proposition. I dislike the necessity which 

been thrust upon us of placing additional force in the money 
order division, and I would ordinarily oppose an increase of em- 
ployés in any branch of the publicservice, and I regret the neces- 
sity which exists in the present case, but I do not regret that it 
is possible for us in some departments of the public service to 
discharge employés because their services are no longer needed. 
Of course, I join with the gentleman in the feelings of tender 


0 ney |s; pathy which he has expressed for those who have lost their 
3; five clerks of class 2; five clerks of | P 
clerks at $900 each; in all, 839,500. 


But, Mr. Chairman, for every dollar that the Government pays 
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out to a public servant here, some farmer must sell 2 bushels of 
wheat or some mechanic must labor foraday. I am unwilling 
that we should take the money of the people and give it to per- 
sons whoare not needed in office merely as a matter of sympathy; 
nor am [ willing to give it to men who are kept in office as a re- 
ward for personal or party service to enable them to advance 
their private speculations or enterprises, as has been the fact in 
the case to which I have just called attention. Mr. Chairman, 
no more fitting or conclusive answer to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio could be made than was given by President 
Cleveland in his first message, which reads as follows: 


Parties seem to be necessary, and will long continue to exist; nor can it 
de now denied that there are legitimate advantages, not disconnected with 
oMiceholding, which follow party . 

While partisanship continues bitter and pronounced, and supplies so 
much of motive to sentiment and action, it is not fair to hold oe officials, 
in charge of important trusts, responsible for the best results in the perform- 
ance of their duties, and yet insist that they shall rely, in confidential and 
mayoreo places, upon ® work of those not onl opposed to them in po- 
litical afiliations, but so steeped in partisan prejudice and rancor that they 
havo no loyalty to their chiefs and no desire for success. Civil service re- 
form does not exact this, nor does it require that those in subordinate posi- 
tions who fail ia enne their bsst service, or who are incompetent, should 
be retained simply because they are in place. 

The whining of a clerk discharged for indolence or incom 
though ho gained his place by the worst possible operation of the spoils sys- 
tem, suddenly discovers that he is entitled to protection under the sanction 
of civil service reform, represents an idea no less absurd than the clamor of 
the applicant who claims the vacant position as his compensation for the 
most questionable paty work. 

The civil service law does not prevent the discharge of the indolent or in- 
competent clerk, but it does prevent supplying his place with the unit party 
worker. Thus in both these phases is some benefit to the public service. 

Mr. GROSVENOR rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
amendment so as to strike out the last two words. I am de- 
lighted to find the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. COOPER] so 
thoroughly posted about a matter as to which I supposed I 
sbould have to appeal for information to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee having charge of this bill. Ido 
not know anything about the circumstances detailed by him, 
excepting this: I do not think there was any life of Benjamin 
Harrison published in 1892. If there was, IT should like to seea 
copy of it. The fact about the matter, as 1 understand, was 

r. COOPER of Indiana. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. The life of this distinguished 
statesman was published, I think, immediately preceding the 
assembling of the Grand Army of the Republic in this city, and 
was put on sale for that occasion. I doubt if many copies were 
sold, but I think that in the second-hand bookstores the gen- 
tleman can find a copy of this valuable work. 

Mr. GROSVENO I know now what the gentleman is talk- 
ing about. With that singular tendency to inaccuracy which 
has marked many of his utterances, he is still explicit enough 
to enable me to discever that he is now talking about a com- 
pilation of the public addresses of Benjamin Harrlson—— 

Mr. QUIGG. That is it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Which was prepared by his private sec- 
retary, Mr. Halford, and the name perhaps of Mr. Hedges given 
to it. -I do not know whether it was or not. 

Mr. QUIGG. That is it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It was published in the spring or early 
summer of 1892. 

Now, I venture to say that all of the work done by Mr. 
Hedges and all of his corps of stenographers and clerks, in the 
preparation of that work, never amounted to two hours in all 
as the result of ret dae ree of this compilation andits pub- 
lication. So that, Mr. Chairman, I think there must be some 
other answer. I think that there must be some other reason for 
the delay. I think it must be—and that is what I am probing 
for as well as I can—I think it must be that the trouble lies in 
the present Administration. I think that during the last four- 
teen or fifteen months that Department, which was understood 
to be a business Department and run on business principles un- 
der former Administrations, has lapsed into some sort of neg- 
lect; and you are now 2 about the two years of arrears for 
ae purpose of covering up the results of such neglect or ineffl- 
ciency. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I am very anxious to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of this bill, and I sincerely hope 
that we can get along without any further political references. 

Now, a word additional in regard to the inquiry of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, as to the reason why the money-order busi- 
ness has been so far in arrears. That has been the condition for 
a number of years past. It is nothing new. It is now in arrears 
a little over two years. It was in arrears under the Administra- 
tion of Mr. Harrison, when Mr. Coulter was Sixth Auditor; and 
I wish to say, especially as he is no more, that this Government 
never had a more capable and eficient officer than that gentle- 
man, 


tency, who, 


Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman says he is no more. I 
hope that isincorrect. I understand that he is probably in his 
last illness 

Mr. DOCKERY. He is dead, as I understand. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. When did his death occur? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I saw it stated inthe papers. IfI have been 
incorrectly informed I am delighted to know it, for Mr. Coulter 
was certainly a most excellent man. 

But the business of this office has been in arrears, neither as I 
think by the fault of the present incumbent nor the preceding 
Auditor. Itis largely the fault of a system which we think has 
been corrected by a bill which will go into effect on the Ist of 
July, and by which it will be possible thereafter to check up the 
accounts and keep them up to date. But the fact that the office 
is in arrears now is, in my judgment, inthe main due to the sys- 
tem, and is attributable to that rather than to any inefficiency 
on the part of the ee Auditor or his predecessor. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. If this statement indicates how 
thoroughly the investigation of the workings of this Department 
was made by the joint commission of which the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri was chairman, I can not agree with 
him that they have carefully examined the subject. The fact 
is that this work was neglected, as [ have already said in answer 
to the gentleman from Ohio; and further, it is true that during 
the last Administration the number of money-order offices in 
the United States increased nearly ten thousand. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is true. 

Mr, COOPER of Indiana. Yes, it is true; and these two rea- 
sons account for the condition of the office. And if the gentle- 
man has not discovered both of these things his investigation 
has not been ve 1 I fear. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Well, 1 know nothing of the facts in refer - 
ence to the political phase of the matter to which the gentle- 
man has referred. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. DOCKERY. But Ido know that there has been an in 
crease in the number of money-order offices, as stated by the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I move to strike out the last word 
in order to make a remark or two which I think will occupy 
only a few minutes. 

y recollection is that this office was most seriously in arrears 
about the close of Cleveland's first Administration and that some- 
thing was gained upon the arrears during the Administration un- 
der the late Auditor, to whom the gentleman from Missouri pays 
so worthy a tribute. I agree that much of the delay is due to the 
system itself. 

Now, having said that much and thoroughly endorsing what 
the gentleman from Missouri has said about the administra- 
tion of the Auditor’s Office substantially in re 1y to his colleague 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. COOPER], I do not thin it 
necessary for me to go into this business, so far as the Adminis- 
tration of President Harrison is concerned, or its methods, neither 
as to the question of its efficiency or inefliciency. The record 
has been made up, and, so far as that Administration is con- 
cerned, its honesty of purpose and efficiency and fidelity to pub- 
lic + beara I could not change it if I would and 9 not if I 
could. 

Nor do I desire at this time to speak of some things that might 
be criticised, touching the present Administration. There is 
much that goes on in these Departments, and in most of the bu- 
resus in them, that might well be criticised. There is some- 
thing of expenditure that is not for the good of the public serv- 
ice; and if you will inquire closely touching the expenditure of 
the contingentfunds in the various Departments and the various 
bureaus, you will find some practices that we can not be proud 
of, and there is not less of such practice now than there has 
been heretofore. 

Iam glad that when I talk in earnest about these matters I 
can talk about them as they are; and [indulge the hope that the 
honorable gentleman from Indiana [Mr. COOPER], who seems to 
be always reudy with something of discredit to somebody, that 
so far as I have noticed, is not ordinarily well founded—that he 
may improve in this respect, and that his example may not be 
followed. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr.Chairman,I regret the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. COOPER] seems to have misunderstood me. Isimply 
desire to say that what I said in response was not intendia; DY 
any means, to reflect upon him or question the accuracy of 
statement in reference to certain campaign matters to which he 
referred, because I have no knowledge whatever about them, 
but am sure the gentleman from Indiana would not misrepre- 
sent the facts. I now desire to quote an extract from a letter 


of the Sixth Auditor just received, in reference to another 
matter, which I think in part explains this delay. He says: 


Under the t system of issuing money orders it can not be positi 
thes A postmaater 6 himself with 


determined 
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orders issued until the orders themselves have reached this 8 the 
ying postmaste! 8 
offices, and into consecutive order by num and have been compared 


That is largely the reason why there is delay now, and has 
en for years. - 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. What has become of the motion 
to strike out? It was not withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. There was no motion to strike out. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
QROSVENOR) moved to strike out. 

- TheCHAIRMAN. He simply moved to strike out the last 
word, and the Chair stated that the formal motion would be 
treated as withdrawn. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That motion was withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair treated it as withdrawn. It 
-was a forma! motion to strike out the last word. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I wish to state, in answer to what 
has been said, that I am glad the gentleman having charge of 
the bill disclaims—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I move to strike out the last word. 
I am glad the gentleman who has charge of the bill [Mr. DOCK- 
ERY] takes occasion to correct the interpretation that has been 
put upon what he said with reference to the matter stated by 
me. I stated the facts as I know them tobe. I made no refec- 
tion upon the late Sixth Auditor. What I said related to the 
chief of this division, charged with checking the money orders, 
and what I said can be easily verified by the testimony of those 
yet in that otfice. I suppose my distinguished friend from Illi- 
nois[Mr. CANNON], who delivered his very suave and very pat- 
ronizing lecture here—I suppose he does not approve of that? 

I take it for granted that he does not 8 of that method 
of conducting public office, and whether he does or not, if I see 
fit to call attention to anything of this kind that I see in public 
life anywhere, I reserve the right to answer for it, not to the 

entleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], but to my constituents. 
8 they have had full occasion to in ves te and pass 
upon the very things to which the gentleman indirectly refers, 
with the opposite party in the field representing himself, and 
the determination was entirely satisfactory to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will treat the formal amend- 
ment as withdrawn. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I do not exactly understand what 
the gentleman refers to, and I do not know that it is material 
that [ should. I do not know whether he understands it or not. 
It is not material, perhaps. that I should. I say again, that if 
the party he refers to made the use of the public service that he 
speaks of, and misappropriated public funds, there was a way to 
getatit. Idoubtif the gentleman is correct in his statement, 
especially as he makes a statement touching the conduct of cer- 

n employés of this office while Mr. Coulter was Sixth Auditor. 
That is all I desire to say about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will treat the amendment as 
withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
tor, S two chiefs Of division, av 82000 each: four’ clerks of clase 4; 
seven clerks of class 3; seven clerks of class 2; four clerks of class l; one 
clerk, 81,000; twenty-four clerks at $200 each; one messenger; two assistant 
messengers; and four laborers; in all, 570, 370. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to this paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 35, line 10, strike out “83,600” and insert "84,000." 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This amendment relates 
to the salary of the Register of the Treasury. The Revised 
Statutes of the United States fix this officer’s salary at $4,000. 
That statute was pons in 1875, so that for twenty years this 
officer has received as his regular salary $4,000, excepta portion 
of the time, byan appropriation bill, if I am not mistaken. it was 
increased to $4,500, so that a portion of the time he has received 
that sum, but for a number of years past he has received the sal- 
ary im by the Revised Statutes, namely, $4,000. 

ow, for some reason unknown to meand, I think, to thiscom- 
mittee, the committee in charge of this legislativo bill has un- 
dertaken to reduce the salary to $3,600. Mr. Chairman, I pro- 
test against this reduction. I balieve in economy in the public 
service; but I donot believe the place to begin this economy is 
in reducing salaries of efficient officers. There is no question 
of the efficiency of the gentleman now holding thisoffice. There 
has been no diminution and no decrease in his duties. 

I understand that the gentleman in charge of this bill will in- 
sist that by reason of certain reforms, or alleged reforms, which 
have been accomplished by the bill reported by the joint com- 


mission, the duties of this officer have been diminished and de- 
creased; but if the gentleman will inform himself correctly, he 
will find that while the work of the office of the Register of the 
Treasury has been somewhat encroached upon, and some of its 
duties transferred to another division, he will find that that 
diminution is from the duties of the Deputy Register of the 
Treasury and not from the Register himself. If you are going 
to strike at anybody in that office, 2 should strike at the de 
uty, who now only gets $2,250, and his salary is not too much, 
and ought not to be diminished. 

Now, while you make a transfer of one division from the office 
of the Register of the Treasury, the division of warrants and 
accounts, that simply encroaches upon the duties of the Doputy 
Register, and not on those of the Register himself. There iş nọ 
decrease in the duties of the Register; and if there was, the 
duties which he performs entitles him to the salary which this 
section I have read has given him for more than twenty years. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Twill. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I wanttoask if this officer 
is not made an exception in the reduction of salaries, and that 
the reduction is not extended to other salaries. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is not, so far as I know. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, And they make it apply 
to just this one? $ 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They make it apply to the 


Bogie. 
r. TALBERT of South Carolina. While it is claimed that 
their duties are reduced and that his duties are not reduéed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Unquestionably. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. And their salaries are al- 
lowed to remain the same? 

Mr. RiCHARDSON of Tennessee. I think so. Lam clearly 
of opinion that in this case,and I want to repeat what I said, for 
my friend evidently did not hear me—that this diminution of 
the work that has taken place has been in the office of the Deput; 
Register and not in that of the Register; and I insist that th 
small reduction of 8400 ought not to be applied to that competent 
oficial. I know him. I have the honor to represent the distriot 
in which he lives; but make no appeal, however, because of that 
fact, but I do make an appeal in the interest of justice, and I as- 
sert that this is not the proper way to reduce hissalary.. If gen- 
tleman desire to reduce this salary, they ought to bring in a bill 
for that purpose. 

If the salary is too much, they should bring in a bill repeal- 
ing section 312 of the Revised Statutes, as under that law the 
Register is given a salary of 34,000, That law is not repealed by 
this provision of the appropriation bill; but they come along, in 
this indirect way, and only appropriate $3,600 for the salary, 
ae the law fixes it at $4,000. I insist that it ought not to be 

one. 

Mr. COOMBS. Task the gentleman if that is not the casein 
a great many Departments—that the law fixes one salary and we 
make it another 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If itis, it is not the proper 
course to pursue. When we have a law on the statute books 
which gives a salary of $4,000 a year, we ought to pay him that 
$4,000 or repeal that law, and notcome along in this indirect way 
and strike at the salary by refusing to make the appropriation, 

Mr. CRAIN. I desire to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman 
for a question. 

Mr. CRAIN. If this appropriation is not made for this sal- 

, can not the party go to the Court of Claims and recover? 
: r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I understand that is the 
aw. 

Mr.CRAIN. Then they do not retrench, because he can sue 
the Government. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. He can, unless the lan- 
guage used in this first paragraph of this bill, in full compen- 
sation for the service for the fiscal year,” which I understood 
was putthere for that purpose, would preventhim. But, Mr. 
Chairman, if that be true, as my friend from Texas says, we 
ought not to force a competent and efficient officer into the 
Court of Claims to recover what the law says he shall have as 


his salary. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, if I were moved by personal 
considerations, I would support the proposition offered by the 
3 from Tennessee, N know of no man on this 

oor I would take more pleasure in obliging, either personally 
or officially. 

But the reason why this salary is reduced is simply this, 
Under the bill reorganizing the Treasury Department, about 
half of the duties that have heretofore been performed by the 
Register of the Treasury will be discharged by other officers. 
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Mr. HATCH. Does that diminish this officer’s hours of at- 
tendance in the performance of his duties? 
Mr. DOCKERY. No, sir. 


Mr. HATOH. He is still required to be there as many hours 
as ever? 

Mr. DOCKERY. He is required to bə there seven hours 
every a 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. May I ask the gentleman 
a question? 

ir. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Does the mere removing 
of a division from the office of the Register of the Treasury af- 
fect in any manner the duties and labors of the Register? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Ithinkso. When you take away a man's 
work, 255 diminish his responsibility. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But the clerks did the 
work, and the simple transfer of the division of warrants to an- 
other bureau will not reduce the duties and labor of the Re 
ter. Besides, the gentleman is assuming that the reform which 
he has referred to has become a law. He is that the 
Senate of the United States has agreed to the change transfer- 
ring this division of accounts from the Register’s Office. Sup- 

ose the Senate does not agree, then this officer will be doing 
‘or $3,600 the samo work that he hasbeen doing for twenty years. 
Now, we had better wait until that bill becomes a law before we 
reduce an officer’s salary because of that law. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Under existing law the aggregate of the 
salaries carried for the Register’s office is $139,750, and one 
hundred and eight clerks are provided for. Under the pro- 
posed system that office will have only fifty-eight clerks, at a 
cost of $70,370. The gentleman from Tennessee about 
reducing this below the amount fixed in the statute. I 
want to say, Mr. Chairman, that the first Democratic Congress 
which assembled in this Hall after the war reduced salaries 
without regard to the amount fixed in the statutes, and some of 
those reductions stand to-day in this appropriation bill, notably 
the salaries of the six auditors who now receive only $3,600 per 
annum, whereas the statute fixed their salaries at $4,000. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The 8 which fixed 
this salary at $4,000 in 1875 was a Democratic ess, if lam 
not mistaken. You have got the salary low enough; do notput 
it any lower. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman is mistaken. 

It was done at the last session of the Forty-third Congress, 
which was Republican. It was done before the Democratic party 
came into control. Now, Mr. Chairman, no question as to the 
efficiency of this officer is involved in this reduction. There is 
no question of politics involved. The only pur of the com- 
mittee in reducing this salary was to conform it in some meas- 
ure, a3 they thought, to the responsibilities of the office under 
the new law. -We believed that the Register of the Treasury, 
with his decreasing duties under the new law, should not re- 
ceive a salary in excess of that paid to the Auditors. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What new law does my 
friend refer to? 

Mr. DOCKERY. The proposed new law reorganizing the 
Departments. 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Ah! but the proposed new 
law is not yet the law. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I hope my friend from Tennessee is in favor 


of it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yourfriend from Tennes- 
see helped to pass it in the House, bu t unfortunately he has no 
vote in the Senate to help pass it there; and it may not pass that 


body. 
Here the hammer fell. 
r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Iask that the gentleman 
from Missouri have five minutes additional. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I do not desire more than a minute, simply 
to say that the committee fixed this salary on the same basis as 
the salaries allowed the Auditors. We believed that that was 
ample compensation to be paid to the Register of the Treasury 
under the new law. 

Now, I want to say that this bill carries another reduction, a 
reduction in the salary of the Director of the Geological Survey, 
which is changed from $6,000 to $5,000. 

Another reduction approved by the House was made in the 
salary of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, which was 
reduced from $6,000 to $5,000. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Has not the office of 
8 of the Coast Survey been generally regarded as a life 
office? : 

Mr. DOCKERY. I think not. There have been several 
changes in the office. President Cleveland made a change in 
that office, and President Harrison made a change, and it has 
been intimated that another change is intended. 


Mr. RAY. If L understand this matter correctly, there is a 
general statute fixing the salary of the Register of the Treas- 
wy independent of any appropriation bill. 

r. DOCKERY. Thatis correct. The statute was quoted by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON], 

Mr. RAY. Does the gentleman understand that the appro- 
priation of a sum less than the amount fixed by law as the sal- 
ary of an officer actually reduces the 2 

Mr. DOCKERY. It does forthe time being, because the 
words ‘in full compensation” are in the bill. 

Mr. RAY. So that it the officer accepts the amount in the 
appropriation bill, it is payment in full; but i he does not ac- 
cept, is it then payment in full? 

r. DOCKERY. In that case he would not get anything un- 
less he went to the Court of Claims for tho entire amount. 

Mr. RAY. But if he should go to the Court of Claims for 
the entire amount, and that court should award it, then he 
would be entitled to the full sum fixed by the statute. 

Mr. DINGLEY, The words in full compensation” would 
ohan, e the law for that fiscal year and make this a full appro- 
priation. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I am advised by a gentleman who is fully 
conversant with this question that the Court of Claims has re- 
R held that the officer must take what the law fixes or 
nothing. 

Mr. RAY. Is not this what the court has held: Thatif the 
officer takes the pay as Sperepriated, then the words in full 
compensation” preclude from making any further claim? 
I th Iam correct in supposing that to have been the decision. 

I do not mean to take any time in arguing the matter; but, as- 
suming my statement to be correct—as I think it is—I think the 
United States court has in one case decided (I found the decision 
the other day in some researches which I was making) that we 
can not change a salary simply by appropriating a er sum. 
What I want to get at is this: Would it not be much better, in 
the judgment of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DOCKERY], 
to change byappropriate legislation the general law fixing these 
salaries, rather than by nanging the salary from year to year b; 
cutting down the appropriations for the payment of these officers? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iam quite frank to say that I think it would 
be; but that seems to be impracticable under the system of legis- 
lation now existing. 

Mr. DINGLEY. A single word in reply to the question raised 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray]. In the first para- 
graph of this bill are the words“ in full compensation for the 
service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895.“ Now, with such 
a provision in the appropriation bill (and it is the provision 
which has been in these bills for many years) it has been held 
by the Court of Claims that, notwithstan a general statute 
fixing a larger mart the zappen riation of a less sum, with such 
a clause in the bill, is a uction of tho salary for the fiscal 
year covered by the bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have not before me the 
language which the gentleman from Maine hasjust quoted; but 
I wish to ask this question: Suppose that an officer A 7 — salary 
is fixed by law at $4,000 declines to receive an appropriation of 
only $3,600. Will the gentleman from Maine insist that under 
those circumstances the officer can not go into the Court of 
Claims and collect the amount fixed as his salary by law? 

Mr.DINGLEY, I think not. There is no such phrase here 
as When accepted.” The entire clause is what I have read, 
“in full compensation for the service of the fiscal year endin, 
June 30, 1895.” There is nothing about acceptance; and, as 
understand, it has been held by the Court of Claims that in a 
bill containing such provision an appropriation of a given 
amount, as the salary of an officer, fixes that as the salary for 
the fiscal year to which the law applies. 

The law provides, and has provided for years, a salary of 
$4,000 for the the auditors; yet thero has been in every appro- 
priation bill, n 1874 or 1875, an appropriation of 
only $3,600, with the guage, tin full compensation for the 
service of the fiscal year.’ here are many officers of the Gov- 
ernment whose salaries as fixed by general statute are much 
larger than the sums which have been appropriated from year 
to year for their compensation under provisions like this; and 
the Court of Claims held that where thore is such a provi- 
sion in an appropriation bill, the effect is to change the law for 
the fiscal year to which the bill applies, and that no more can 
be recovered in the Court of Claims, 

Tn addition to the auditors, there are assistant secretaries In 
the Departments, and others, the . for whose salary 
has been for years less than the general law provides. 

Mr. RAY. May Lask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAY. The tleman claims that the language which 
he has quoted in appropriation bill does operate to change 
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the salary of the officer for the fiscal year. Now, I want to | under similar circumstances, has left his business, left his mat- 
know whether he re sitas good for this Government | ters at home and come here, locating himself, expecting to re- 


to have for these different officers salaries varying from year to 
year, so 28 the salaries shall depend upon the action of each 


Congress 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the gentleman asks me whether I think 
the policy is wise, I say no; but it is the policy which has been 

ursued since 1875; and since the change then made, the salary 

as not varied from year to year. In 1875 Congress reduced 
in this way the salaries of a great many officials. Among oth- 
ers, the Sixth Auditor was reduced from $4,000 to $3,600; and 
the appropriation for his salary has been each year 8 
83,600, although the general statute proxides for $4,000. A simi- 
lar thing is true with regard toother officers. Ifthegentleman 
asks me whether [ think this is the best way to do the thing, I 


say no. 

ter. RAY. Then I understand the gentleman from Maine to 
say that in his judgment if this Congressshould think proper to 
appropriate only $500 as the salary of the Register of the 
8 for this fiscal year, that would be the whole amount 
that he could getfrom the Government, notwithstanding we have 
a general law on the statute books declaring that his s shall 
be $4,000 per annum? 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the appropriation is accompanied with 

e like this: in full compensation for the service of the 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1895 — the Court of Claims, as I un- 
derstand from the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], has 
decided that whatever appropriation may be made for the salary 
is the legal salary for the year. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. RAY. I hope I may be ee just a minute. Then 
the legal effect of such a state of things is simply this: that 
notwithstanding Congress writes upon the statute book a gen- 
eral law fixing the salaries of various officers of the Government, 
and such officers under that law engage in the discharge of their 
duties, Congress can, if it sees fit, cut them down to a smaller 
amount or salary by reducing the appropriation; and they are 
compelled to accept it. The only condition being that Con- 
groe must say the amount appropriated shall bs in full compen- 
sation. 

Now, I want to say simply this: I believe it is neither good 

licy nor good judgment to pursue that course any longer, and 

hope it will not be pursued. This mode of 9 has led 
to confusion, to litigation, and to injustice. en Congress 


makes a general law fixing salaries, and the officers are selected | å 


and enter on the discharge of their dutios, it ought not to be 
within the power of Congress, in an appropriation bill at least, 
to change the compensation by reducing it at least, for it works 
injustice. I call attention here to three cases in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, viz: United States vs. Langston, 118 
U. S.,389; United States vs. Fisher, 109 U.S., 143; United States 
vs. Mitchell, 109 U. S., 146. The last cited cases conflict with 
the first, and are distinguished“ by it, and ought to be extin- 
guished by some act of Congress or subsequent holding of the 
court. This kind of legislation is confusing, notsystematic, and 
in short, is vicious. Salaries should be fixed by general law, 
and no 5 riation bill should be allowed to change them. 

Mr. RICH. SON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, with the 
indul gence of the committee, I wish to add but a single word to 
what I have already said. I do not know whether it was during 
the term of my friend on this committee or not, but heretofore 
the Register of the Treasury has been paid $4,500 a year. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Oh, no. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Oh, yes. I have the pro- 
vision of the bill before me which made that appropriation. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The salary of the 1 of the Treasury 
was reduced by the famous Forty-fourth Congress from $4,500 to 


$4,000. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is precisely what I 
have said: that it was heretofore $4,500; and that I did not 
know whether it was d the term of my friend on this com- 
mittee or not thatit had been reduced. But tho salary at one 
time was $4,500. 

Now, T undertake to say that after an efficient, competent gen- 
tleman has been brought here and put into this work, respon- 
sible as it is, in the midst of his term it is unjust and unfair 
to 5 the salary, and therefore I hope the amendment will 


prevail. 
Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I move to strike out 


the last word. 
Mr. Chairman, I am utterly opposed to this warfare on the 
2 Register of the Treasury. From my information about 
he is an honest and capable officer. He was appointed to 
this position and accepted it entirely with the e tion that 
if he performed his duties he would serve at least a four years’ 
term, and, as I understand it, he has done like other gentlemen 


ceive thesalary fixed by the law at the time of his appointment. 
oe 58 as I have information, up to this hour, he has served effl- 
ciently. 

I do not believe, sir, that this House should now im the mid- 
dle of his term single him out for the purpose of cutting off a 
pert of his salary and making an example of him almost alone 

nthe entire legislative bill. I think the policy unwise, and 
that when a man has been ap ted to fill a position of re- 
sponsibility, as this gentleman has been, I do not believe in 
making his s , a small one already, still smaller by attempt- 
ing to cut it down in this manner just when he is rendering 
faithful and efficient service. I oppose that principle entirely, 
and hope the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee 
be adopted. 

Mr. COOMBS. I only take ths floor, Mr. Chairman, for the 
purpose of saying to the gentleman from Tennessee that this 
case is not by any means an exception. I do not think itis quite 
as bad as after the Administration has sent a man to a foreign 
country, with the understanding that he is to receive $2,500 a 
year ye which he gives up a business yielding him $3,000a 
year, for this House then to cut that salary down to $1,500, as was 
done in the recent bill. And yet these gentlemen on both sides 
of me stood by, saw that dono, and did not sustain me in m 
efforts to restore it to its former amount, but consented that it 
should be reduced. < 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Whose salary is that? 

Mr. COOMBS. The consul to St. Thomas. He was sent out 


| ata salary of $2,500 a year, end you gentlemen proceeded to cut 


it down. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This is the first I have 


of it. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I did not. But to do 
one wrong is no apology for doing another, I will say to my 
friend from New York. 

Mr. COOMBS. I voted almost alone on that occasion, to re- 
tain the former amount. 

The question being taken on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, the committee divided; and there were— 
ayes 73, noes 32. ~ 

So the amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bureau of Na tion: For Commiss ; 

acignated ee deputy coinmissioner, ELI; one CIOE OI clase a; Gus ler of 
class 3; two clerks of class 2; four cl of class 1; nine clerks at $900 each; 
one assistant messenger, and one ; in all, $26,280. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Ioffer the amendment I send to the desk. 
It does not increase the amount. It simply rearranges the par- 


agraph. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
“u * 

ele g the word heut, 18 Js 15, and insert “two cltrke of class a 
additional to one clerk designated as deputy commissioner, 8400. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: $ 

For purchase of ice, $2,500. 


Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I offer the amendment 


I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the paragraph by adding after the word “dollars,” 
r ee 


Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I offer thisamendment be- 
cause the appropriation for the Treasury Department for ice 
for the fiscal year 1891 has been exhausted for several weeks, 
and the clerks in that Department, just as the heated term be- 
gins, are, by the parsimonious policy of the Democratic party, 
compelled either to go thirsty, drink lukewarm water, or sup- 
plement the decreasing revenues of the Government, as many 
of them have done, by private contributions to buy ice for use 
in the public buildings of the Government. It is a dis. to 
the public service, and I hope that without objection the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Ir. DOCKERY. Ihave no objection if the amount is taken 
rom the eee provided in the bill, but I do object to 
increasing the appropriation which is the full amount of the es- 
timates. I suggest to the gentleman to modify his amendment 
so as to provide: 
Of which 8500 shall be immediately available. 

If the gentleman will accept that I will have no objection. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Very well, I accept the 
modification. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The Clerk, resuming the reading of the bill, read as follows: 

ASS: ~ £ 
un Louis, Mo.: For assayer in charge, $2,000; one clerk, 
For incidental and contingent expenses, including labor, $2,400. 
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Mr. COBB of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out, in line 1, 
insert the words “twenty-five hun: 

Mr. COBB of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I will state that the 
assayer at the office in St. Louis has been for a number of years 
receiving a salary of $2,500, and I see no reason why his salary 
should be cut down from $2,500 to $2,000. Hence I offer the 
amendment, and hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I have only to say that this 
salary was reduced on the recommendation of the Director of 
the Mint. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. COBB of 
Missouri: and on a division there were—ayes 19, noes 43. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

A Fae Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
ollows: 


igo 57, the words "two thousand” and 


GOVERNMENT IN THE TERRITORIES, 


Territory of Alaska: For salary of governor, $3,000; judge, 83.000; attor- 
ney, mars and clerk, 82.500 each; five commissioners, one of whom shall 
reside at Kadiak in the district of Alaska, at $1,000 each; six deputy mar- 
shals, $750 each; in all, 823,000. 

For incidental and contingent expenses of the Territory, stationery, 
lights, and fuel, to be expended under the direction of the governor, 2.000. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, this bill as it now stands fails 
to provide for what I regard as a most important branch of the 
public service. I do not know whether it was intended asa 
matter of satire, but still itis a beat ey piece of sarcasm that 
this bill strikes out every appropriation in favor of the Civil 
Service Commission, excepting simply traveling expenses, from 
which I think we can infer that it is the intentionof this House 
that this Commission should go. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, Ido not think that civil-service reform should 
become a matter of party politics. I listened with a great deal 
of interest to the eloquent speech of my colleague [Mr. EVER- 
ETT] yesterday, but I was particularly interested in that part of 
it where he claimed that this reform was of Democratic lineage. 
I think if he had manufactured that speech in the light of the 
vote of yesterday, he might have changed it in that very im- 
portant particular, The record of the Democratic party on this 

int has simply been that whenever civil-service reform has 
5 — mentioned it has sworn brave oaths, and then it has bravely 
broke them. Inviewof the declarations of that party, however, 
in the past, and its theoretical adhesion to the reform, I was 
amazed yesterday that by such a very large majority this House 
should have voted to strike out this appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, this reform should besupported from thestand- 
pointof good citizenship, and from thatstandpointalone. There 
was no argument urged upon this floor yesterday against the 
reform which should not speak in its favor. The gentleman 
from Indiana(Mr.ByNumM), for instance, drew upon the credulity 
of this Hous by stating that President Harrison had ri jaan 
a man to office one year after he was dead. I doubt if anyone 
really believes that statement, but admitting it to be true, the 
appointment was not made under the civil-service law, but ac- 
cording to the old Jacksonian system. 

It was alleged yesterday that President Cleveland waited un- 
til the close of his term, and after he had filled up the Railway 
Postal Service with imcompetent Democrats, that he put that 
Department under the civil-service rules; and upon the other 
side it wasalleged that President Harrisonsus ed that order 
until he could turn out the Democrats and substitute incompe- 
tent Republicans,and that then he restored it to the civil-service 


rules. 

Mr. Chairman, admitting both of these charges to be true, 
neither of those things was done under the civil-service law. 
They occurred under the spoils system. Both those things 
show the necessity of the civil-service law. 

Then the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] com- 
plains that in his State there were actually in the postal service 
eleven colored people, or to use his forcible, if not elegant lan- 
guage, eleven ignorant niggers” in the State of Mississippi 
were employed in the Railway Mail Service. 

To my mind, Mr. Chairman, one of the glories of this civil- 
service reform is that it does not regard a man’s color, but that 
to rich and poor, to black and white, to high and low, it applies 
impartially the same test. It does not look to see what politi- 
cal boss is behind a man, or what pull he has, or what may be his 
circumstances in life, but it regards him and his qualifications, 
and aims to give him thé place he is competent to fill. 

A great deal was said yesterday concerning the Civil Service 
Commission, and a good deal more of Mr. velt: but con- 
cone that gentleman I noticed that the charges were very 
gene and very vague. It was alleged against him that he 
was a Republican. I regard that as a matter mutually compli- 
mentary to Mr. Roosevelt and to the Republican party. But 


‘with Mr. Roosevelt un 


this I think can be said, that no man has made any specific issue 

der this civil-service law, be he Repub- 
lican or be he Democrat, who has cared to repeat the experi- 
ment. I believe that from the foundation of this Government 
to the present day there has been no officer who has more zeal- 
ously, more loyally and with a finer public spirit performed the 
duties of his office than Theodore Roosevelt has performed the 
duties of Civil Service Commissioner. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side. 5 

Mr. Chairman, what do the ad vocates of the restoration of the 
spoils system propose todo? In the first place they would be- 
gin by bribing and corrupting the voter by using the public of- 
fices as bribes. In the next place they would take the Repre- 
sentative who is commissioned to legislate for the country and 
distract his attention from the business he is sent here to do, 
and make him a mere office-broker. Then in the next place 
they would demoralize the business of the Departments. The 
spoils system both corrupts the sources of political power and 
debauches the public service. 

Here the hammer fell. s 

r. STOCKDALE. r. Chairman, I desire to say to my 
friend that there is too much pull behind these employés fre- 
quently in both parties. I want to say that the civil-service law 
is openly and, as I believe, impudently violated daily. The 
question is, Whose fault is it? The reason I say that is that the 
law provides that the employés shall be apport oned among the 
PRR Territories, and District of Columbia, according to pop- 

ation. 

This is not done, and so palpably is it not done that when cer- 
tain members of the House and Senate too, I believe, go into an 
of these Departments and ask for an appointment, they will te 
vou, Your State is full, and the Department is full.“ Then 
they will turn right to the record and say: ‘‘ Your State has not 
got its quota in that Department.” Now, where does the fault 
come from. I want to call attention to the civil-service laws: 

BEC. 2. That it shall be the duty of said Commissioners: 

First. To aid the President, as he may request, in preparing suitable rules 
for carrying this act into effect, and when said rules shail have been promul- 
gated, iù shall be the duty of all officers of the United States in the Depart- 
ments and offices to which any such rules may relate, to aid, in all proper 
ways, ip earrying said rules, and any modifications thereof, into effect. 

Again: 


1 to the public service aforesaid in the Departments at 
Washington shall be apportioned among the several States and Territories 
and District of Columbia upon the basis of population as ascertained at the 
last preceding census. 

Now, then, itis the duty not only of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, but the other officers of the United States who have 
anything to do with the subject, to see that that apportionment 
ismade. Itisnot made. It was not made under Republican 
rule; it has not been made under Democratic rule, 

I was referred to the Blue Book” when I first investigated 
this subject, and I discovered that statements in the Blue 
Book” were not true. [Laughter]. How grave that assertion 
is; and I notice that some gentlemen whose States have more 
than their quota smile. There are many States that do not have 
their quota and they never will have their quota under the civil- 
service rule and law as now administered. Now, then, whocan 
stand up in this House and ey that thatlaw must be maintained 
when it is absolutely impossible to carry it out? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I desire further time; [ have not said a 
word 1 9 subject before. 

Mr. JKERY. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. CHILDS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iwill not object now, but I want to get along 
with the bill. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Now, then, Mr. Chairman,I want tosay 
further, in that direction, that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions ought to see whether the law has been violated or com- 

lied with before they make appropriations under it. I intro- 
Sua a resolution in this House some three or four months 
ago, I believe, calling upon the headsof Departments to give us 
the names and residences of employés; and it has slept thus 
far in the Committee on Civil Service Reform, and I suppose it 
is there foraneternalsleep. [Laughter.] I say that committee 
dare not report that resolution favorably or unfavorably. 

Mr. BINGHAM. You can introduce a resolution in the 
House and force them to report it in ten days. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. There are bills in reference to the civil 
service before that committee, but they dare not report them, 

Now. I say that this Civil Service Commission is charged with 
the specific duty of seeing that the civil-service law is executed, 
and it is not being executed, but it is violated in their faces, in 
their teeth—well, perhaps not in their teeth, for I suppose they 


turn their backs when it is being violated, and thus help to do 
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it. It has been called to their attention time and again. Three 
times this motion has been made to strike out the provisions for 
their salary. I have made it twice before myself, and called 
attention to these facts, and they know they are true. They 
know the law is violated, and they and the heads of Departments 
are inexcusable for its being violated. I donot believe there is 
any excuse when a law is enacted and a commission is specific- 
ally charged with the duty of seeing that it is executed faith- 
fully fails and refuses to do so; and when they consent, as they 
must consent according to the showing here, to its violation, it 
is our duty to see that it shall not be retained on the statute 
books. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Isincerely hope that the Clerk will now be 
allowed to proceed with the reading of the bill. There is leg- 
islation of great public interest to be considered, and it isim- 
portant that we should get through with the consideration of 
this bill. I therefore appeal to gentlemen on both sides of the 
Chamber to be allowed to proceed with the consideration of the 
bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. The debate is exhausted on the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. DE FOREST. I move to strike out the last line. 

Gentlemen may be assured of one thing, and that is so long as 
they make this sort of attack uponthe civil-service law and the 
Civil Service Commission and the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service, they will not go unanswered. It is a very eas 
matter for gentlemen tocome up here and make assertions, an 
itis a very different matter for them to substantiate those as- 
sertions by the records or by any sortof reliable evidence. Gen- 
tlemen may undertake to say here that the Civil Service Com- 
mission is not administering the law honestly and faithfully. I 
take issue with them. I deny the assertion. I challenge any 
gentleman upon the floor of this House, or anywhere else, to go 
to the records of that office and investigate and look at the 
figures, and look into the methods which are adopted by that 
Commission, and then come here and say with truth that the 
Commission is not proceeding strictly in accordance with the 

rovisions of law. Gentlemen talk about 1 Has 
h not already been discovered and illustrated upon this floor— 
is it not illustrated in the experience of every man who has 
anything to do with this patronage business—that there is noth- 
ing like a fair distribution of the patronage, and that there never 
can be a fair distribution of the patronage under the spoils sys- 
tem such as has prevailed in this Government for so many years? 

Take this Government Printing Office, where we have had 
one-third more men and women employed than the necessities 
of the office require; why is it so? hy is it necessary that 
those employés shall now be discharged by the hundred? Sim- 
ply because under this patronage system, this disgraceful system, 
under the importunity of office-seekers and office-peddlers, the 
head of that office has been forced to employ one-third more 
men and women than the public service demands, and now the 
surplus have to be discharged. That is the working of your 
patronage system. Take any section of the country and you 
nowhere find anything like a fair distribution of offices. 

Ifa man has a pull,“ if he is chairman of some important 
committee that has something to do with the printing, he can 
get nine appointments where another man can get one, without 
regard to the section from which hecomes. Every gentleman 
upon this floor knows it. The remarks that were made here 
yesterday about the abuses that had occurred under the two last 
Administrations at the time the civil-service system was ex- 
tended to the Railway Mail Service simply illustrated the abom- 
inations of the spoils system and not the defects of the civil-serv- 
ice system. What was done under President Harrison, what is 
elaimed to have been done under President Cleveland, which 
gentlemen are complaining of, was all done under the spoils sys- 
tem, and was not chargeable in any sense to the civil-service 
law or the Civil Service Commission. 

I desire to repeat, Mr. Chairman, that the Civil Service Com- 
missioners are administering the law, and administering it faith- 
fully, and the records of the office will showit. The eligible 
lists are made up according tolaw. Thea ee on the 
eligible lists are made according to law. e examinations are 
conductedaccording to law. The certifications are made accord- 
ing to law. There is no room for favoritism on the part of the 
members of that Commission, and the assertions that have been 
= here on that subject are utterly groundless and unjusti- 

able. 

Mr. REED. And utterly unaccompanied by anything in the 
nature of proof. 

Mr.COGSWELL. Mr. Chairman, [suppose the distinguished 
civyil-service reformer who has just spoken [Mr. DE FOREST] de- 
sires to state with accuracy what he does state. Now, the in- 
crease in the Government Printing Office in the last year has 
been occasioned in great measure by the eight-hour law, and I 


guess the discharge that is now going on is intended to make 
room for other people. I do not believe it is fair or accurate to 
attribute entirely to the spoils system the increase in the force 
at the Guvernment Printing Office, an office which has been ad- 
ministered by an official whom all sides regard as a very eff- 
cient and competent man. Of course J would not pick up an 
error of this kind coming from the average sinner, but anything 
coming from acivil-service reformer ought to be the accurate 
and absolute truth. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DE FOREST. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is the accurate 
and absolute truth, and the gentleman has simply stated his 
guess. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I trust that we shall now 
proceed with the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will treat the formal amend- 
mentas withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For legislative expenses, namely: For per diem of members of Legisla- 
ture, mileage, legislative supplies, pay of officers of Legislature, ofice rent, 
rent of legislative halls, messenger, postage, stationery, fuel, lights, print- 
ing. orne for legislative „and incidental expenses for secretary's 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of 
5 an inquiry, I offer the amendment which I send to the 

esk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out line 5, page 58, and insert 825,000.“ 

Mr. DINGLEY. I reserve the point of order on that amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I understand that the estimates for 
the expenses of the Legislature of the Territory of Arizona that 
were presented to the committee were for $25,000. Now, I have 
no desire whatever to press an amendment making the expenses 
one dollar more than is necessary, but I know that at 825,000 the 
appropriation is much too small. 

t ought to be remembered that the Government has never 
paid to the Territory of Arizona since 1863, to my knowledge, 
a single dollar towards a public improvement, and has never 
even paid for the “keep” of its own prisoners in our peniten- 
tiary. The estimate is for $25,000. have been informed by 
the secretary of the Territory that the records are in a dan- 
gerous condition, and that they can not be kept in security on 
account of the unsafety of an alleged safe which is in the office. 
Seven hundred and fifty dollars additional is all that I am 
asking for, and itis largely for the purpose of procuring a new 
safe and for necessary furniture in the secre s office, where 
Iam told there is none now. But if the committee are not will- 
15 en allow the $750, I will accept $500. 

r. DOCKERY. I will 805 that we have given exactly what 

has been appropriated for this Territory for a number of years 
past, and exactly what is appropriated for every other Territory 
except New Mexico, where an additional amount has been made 
necessary by the burning of their capitol. 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. New Mexico does not get a dollar 
too much; she does sd Se enough. in my opinion. But that is 
not the pant Iam making. New Mexico is fortunate in having 
a capitol to bə burned; we have not been fortunate enough to 
have any capitol. We have supplied that ourselves, as New 
Mexico did. Theappropriation for New Mexico is perhaps large 
enough, though I think she ought to have more, but this appro- 
priation certainly is not large enough. The fact that the appro- 
priations have been so small for years past renders it all the 
more necessary that we should have this additional sum this 
year, and I trust the committee will notobjectto giving us $25,- 
vee the hammer fell.] 

r. DOCKERY. Let us have a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment is in 
order, and overrules the point of order. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected, there 
being on a division—ayes 39, noes 39. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Territory of Oklahoma: For salary of governor, $2,600; chief F anced and 
four te judges, at $3,000 each, and secretary at $1,800; 819. 
For contingent expenses of the Territory, to be expended by the governor, 


Mr. MCRAE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Insert, after the word "governor,” in line 2, page 59, the words “one thou 
sand; 80 as to make the appropriation $1,500. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, the sum of $500 is inadequate 
to meet the actual and necessary expenses of the office in Okla- 
homa. The Territorial Legislature at its last session appro- 
priated only $800 per year for the years of 1893 and 1894 for the 
contingent expenses of the governor's office, which would make 
a total of only $1,300 per annum. 
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governor toe 


expenses incident to the opening of the Cherokee 
ee ee the office has the 


nd the entire appropriation,and I am informed 
that he is now behind and for the last several months has been 
paying the expenses of the office out of his own private funds 
without any definite assurance of any return. A deficiency for 
last year has been reported and recommended by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of the Treasury. When the 
present governor assumed the duties of the office his predeces- 
sor had expended the whole of the Government appropriation 
and more than half the Territorial appropriation, so that he 
ractically found the office without any funds. I do not wish to 
1 5 understood as saying that the late governor used any money 
improperly or unnessarily, but on thecontrary1 assume that the 
expenditures weren: and pr: This shows that there 
is a necessity for more money for this purpose. 

The situation in this Territory differs from that of all others 
from the fact that other Territories are provided with public 
buildings and have liberal appropriations from their several 
Legislatures, while Oklahomais comparatively a new Territory, 
and has no public buildings for its officers, and rents are very 
high, as is the case in all new countries. Other reservations 
ought to be opened at once, and I think will be during the next 
year. The opening of every reservation incursa very large ex- 

nse on the governor's office. He is all the time flooded with 
etters from all parts of the Territory, and from other States, 
many oi which are urgent and require prompt answer. 

He needs a private secretary and stenographer all the time, 
and they can not be had for less than $2,000 per annum, $700 more 
than is allowed him. 1 

In addition to that must be added rents, fuel, lights, stationery, 
telegrams, janitor, and various other incidentals which must be 

paid by the governor. This is not right, and I do not believe 
that this House expects him to use his salaryfor such purposes. 
The Legislature of the Territory does not meet until next Jan- 
uary, and itis not safe to iook for any relief from that source. 
This condition of affairs is very embarrassing to the governor. 
The opening of the Cherokee Strip has increased the labors of 
the governor's office tenfold at least, which is another consider- 
ation, in my judgment, why Oklahoma's appropriation should 
be greater than that of any other Territory. 

The governor is obliged to give a great deal of his attention 
to the matter of the county 3 in the Cherokee Strip, 
because he is directly responsible for the actions of the officers 
appointed by him. The condition of the new counties will show 
how well he guarded the interests of the people. These labors will 
be increased when the Kickapoo, Kiowa, and Comanche Reser- 
vations are opened. He needs and ought to have $1,500 for the 
actual and necessary expenses of his office for the coming fiscal 
year in addition to what the Territory has appropriated. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Chairman, I concur in all that has been 
said by the gentleman from Arkansas; and I would like to call 
the attention of the Committee of the Whole to the fact that 
there is now pending before the Committee on Appropriations 
an estimate transmitted by the Department for a deficiency ap- 

priation of $2,000 to pay expenses for clerk hire necessarily 
incurred by the governor of that Territory the last year. His 
mail averages about one hundred lettersaday. Now, we all 
know that there is no man who has any amount of business to 
transact pe 3) who is not necessarily obliged to employ a 
stenographer. ve hundred dollars would not pay the rent, 
fuel, Light, and sundry expenses of his office, to say nothing 
whatever about his clerk hire. I trust there will not be a dis- 
senting voice on allowing the governor of our Territory this ad- 
ditional $1,000, which in my judgment is $1,000 too little. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I only want to say that the governor of Okla- 
homa is allowed in this bill precisely what the governor ofevery 
other Territory is allowed—exactly what the governor of that 
Territory received for the fiscal year 1893, andexactly whatthe 
governor of that Territory has received for the present fiscal 
year. I really can not see why this proposed discrimination 
should be made. 

Mr. FLYNN. Is it not a fact thatthere isnow pending before 
your committee an estimate of $2,000 for a deficiency appropria- 
tion recommended by the Departmentto pay the expenses which 
the governor incurred last year in running his office? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I understand that such an appropriation 
has been recommended by the Department, and has been nn- 
favorably acted on by the subeo ttee. 

Mr. FLYNN. Now, let me call the attention of the chairman 
of the subcommittee to this fact: The previous governor received 
$1,500 a year. S 

Mr. DINGLEY. In 1891 the governor received $1,500. 

Mr. FLYNN. And since that time, and under the adminis- 
tration of the present governor, 150,000 new settlers have been 
added to our population, necessarily increasing very largely the 


work of the governor's office. If the gentleman holds that be- 
cause the present governor is a Democrat he should not have 
this additional e I do not agree with him even on 
that. I think this officer should have this increase as a matter 
of business and of right. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I have not taken any such 
ground in opposition to this increased appropriation. I want to 
give this Democratic governor exactly what the Republican 
perenne: of that Territory received after the Territory had 

nopened. 

Mr. FLYNN, You are not giving him that. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let us have a vote. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. FLYNN] how many people there are in 
his Territory? 

Mr. FLYNN. At least 300,000. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And what increase do you ask in 
the appropriations for the governor's office? 

Mr. FLYNN. One thousand dollars; making the fund for 
clerk hire, rent, and contingent expenses $1 instead of $500. 

Mr. ee NON of Illinois. Five hundred dollars is the usual 
amount? 

Mr. FLYNN. It is; but there is no Territory in existence 
with like conditions. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Youclaim that your population is 
vastly greater? 

Mr. FLYNN. Certainly. 

Mr. MCRAE. I have already referred to the estimate of the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of the Treasury rec- 
ommending a deficiency appropriation of $2,000 for last year. I 
will not take the time to read that estimate; but it can be found 
in Executive Document No. 33, page 7. 

When this Territory was only as large us itis now—when 
the last governor was charged with the government of the old 
Territory—he received $1,000 from Congress. The present gov- 
ernor has been in office during the opening of almost an equal 
amount of territory and is likely to be charged with the open- 
ing of half as much more during the next fiscal year. It seems 
to me 15 ought to be allowed this increase without any dissent- 
ing vote. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let us have a vote. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. MORAE, 
there cuore on a division (called for by Mr. MCRAE)—ayes 69, 
noes 50. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McRAE. I pro a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
‘overnor of the T: 


pula- 
more 


titled to repr: ie 
zens thereof, who are qualified electors under the laws of said Territory, 
shall be allowed to vote for Delegate to Congress and for representatives 


and co ors. 


shall be for his services the sum of 


on or before the ist day of September, D. 1894, and the governor shall 
or before the 15uh day of September, AD 1 issue a proclamati 
holding of an election on the first Tuesd: afte Le righ ponder 
ber, A. D. 1894, 

election thereunder s 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I make the point of order 
that this is a change of existing law, that it increases expendi- 
tures, and is not germane. 

Mr. MCRAE. Lappeal to the gentleman from Louisiana not to 
urge the point of order against this amendment. Here is a large 
strip of territory; in fact, a Territory embracing seven new coun- 
ties, that unless some provision is made for the apportionment 
will not be entitled to representation in the next Legislature or 
to a vote for a Delegate to Congress. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman refers to the Chero- 
kee Stri e 

Mr. MGRAE. es, sir. 

Now, so far as the appropriation for the Commission is con- 
cerned, if it be necessary to get the amendment in, I am per- 
fectly willing to withdraw it. Butsuch a provision was inserted 
in the general deficiency bill of 1892, providing for the appor- 
tionment of the Territory 5 and it is important that there 
should be no delay here. The legislation asked is not unusual. 
Itis necessary. It can not be done ata less ex This is 
the most economical way todoit. It is only fair tothe electors 
of the Territory who live in the Cherokee Strip that they should 
be represented in the next Legislature, and Í hope, therefore, 
that no gentleman will insist upon such a course as would dis- 
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franchise a large number of the citizens residing there, depriv- 
ing them of the right to vote fora bee yeaa here and rep- 
resentation in the ture of the tory. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Mr. . the state- 
ments made by tho gentleman from Arkansas—who, however, 
does not touch upon the point of order—may be entirely true 
and I have no doubt they are. But this is not the place for 
such legislation. While the necessity of such legislation is 
probably great, the House may after awhile conclude to pass 
à bill to meet the emergencies. But I believe on this bill such 
an amendment should not be incorporated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on the point 
ol order. The Chair thinks, however, that the merits of an 
amendment should not be discussed pending the consideration 
of the point of order. 

Mr. McRAE. I desire to modify the amendment so as to 
strike out that portion of it providing salaries for the Commis- 


sion. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order on 
the amendment as at present offered. The gentleman from 
Arkansas now T proposès to modify the amendment, and the Clerk 
will read the ation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out of the original amendment the following words: That each of 
said commissioners shall be paid, for such services, the sum of 88 per day 
for the time actually spent in making such apportionment. 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I still insist on the point of 


order. 

The CRAM Ae - The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 

t of order. 

Mr. FLYNN. If the gentleman will permit me a moment. 
This bill carries an fe, ic gore for the Territorial Legisla- 
ture of $24,250. It bə necessary for mo in a few words to 
refer to existing conditions in order to connect with the point 
of order. Since the Territory was organized our Legislature 
as districted had thirteen councilors and twenty-six representa- 
tives. Congress has always appropriated $24,250 for their pay- 
ment. The Territorial ture is not insession and can not 
be convened in special session for the pu of redistricting 
the Territory or transacting any business tmay need legis- 
lative action without the consent of Co: Since our Leg- 
ee adjourned a population of 150,000 has been added to the 

rritory. 

Unless this amendment is allowed, this appropriation of $24,- 
250 is not worth anything to the people of our Territory, because 
at least one-half of them are disfranchised; and I appeal now, 
for the sake of fairness, honesty, honor, and everything that we 
hold sacred in respect to the franchise, that this amendment be 
allowed to goon here. Otherwise we do not need any appro- 
priation, because we can not have any Legislature. 

Mr. RAY. Perhaps what I have to say does not apply as 
strictly to the point of order as it ought, but I desire in my own 
behalf, if it affects no other person, to enter a protest here 

ainst the vicious manner of legislating in the Congress of the 

nited States. I refer to the putting of so much general legis- 
lation into our appropriation bills. 

If we want to know what the law is, we do not to the Re- 
vised Statutes usually, but to the appropriation . Thereare 
general statutes fixing the salaries of the officers of the Gov- 
ernment; still we can not follow the Revised Statutes for a min- 
ute. We must go to the appropriation bills to find out what 
those salaries are. 

lf we desire to know what the law is for the government of a 
Terri ; we can not find it in the Revised Statutes, nor in the 
general legislation organizing the Territory. We must go to 
the appropriation bills; and whether we are to search the one 
appropriation bill or another we can not tell. We must look 

em all through, and are as liable to find substantive law for 
the government of the Territory of Arizona in the Post-Office 
1 bill as in the law organizing the Territory. 

r. Chairman, such a mods of legislation for the government 
of the Territories, or for the management of any Department of 
this Government, is not only vicious, but absolutely ridiculous. 
I would like the proposed amendment in this or a modified or 
improved form to become law, for I think it just to the people 
of that Territory; but at an early jen 75 desire to see a change for 
the better in legislating on these subjects. A place for every- 
Shing ang everything in its place, should be the law governing 
this body in the enactment of laws. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let us havea ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

“ase CANNON of Illinois. Where did that amendment come 


in 
The CHAIRMAN, It was offered at the close of line 2, on 
page 59, 


Mr. FLYNN. I desire to appeal from the decision of the 
air, 


Mr. DOCKERY. Had not the Clerk to read? 
The CHAIRMAN. No; the Chair will hold that the gentle- 
mwan rose in time. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
was on his feet 5 i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair permits the appeal. The gen- 
tleman from Arkansas offers an amendment, which has been 
read at the desk. The point of order was made against the 
amendment, and the Chair sustains the point of order on the 
ground that it is new legislation, does not retrench expendi- 
tures, and is not germane to this bill. From that ruling the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FLYNN] desires to appeal. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Chairman, I am not and have not been in 
entire sympathy with the amendment which was offered here. 
The amendment authorizes the e by the governor 
of three persons to reapportion our Territory, no more than two 
of whom to be of the same party. Our governor isa Democrat. 


e who are to Congress 
time of Congress on various bills from 


Tho people of old Oklahoma have no desire to have a legisla- 
tive assembly which will be one-sided, and give representation 
to but one-half of the people. Two years it was necessary 
for us to come to Congress and ap for the same kind of an 
amendment,and the people of our Territory have never appealed 
to Congressin vain. It been immaterial what the political 
complexion of the Congress was, Oklahoma seems to have been 
. pet of the various Congresses, Democratic as well as Repub- 

can. 

Now, we come to you and ask you to give us certain legisla- 
tion which we are unable to ob for ourselves. We do not 
ask for any additional appropriation, and we do not ask you to 
help us out of something that we can help ourselves out of. 
We ask you to allow the men who went from your districts 
down into my district the same right of representation which 
they formerly had. : 

There is scarcely a man on the floor of this House who has 
not constituents residing in Oklahoma Territory. They were 
entitled to votes in the States of Missouri, Arkansas, Tanai 
Ilinois, and the other States where they formerly resided. We 
ask you toallow them the same right now that they haye gone 
to Oklahoma. 


be disfranchised; because you all know whata poor show there 


Without this redistricting, as I stated before very frankly, we 
have no desirefor a Legislature. We donot wanta Legislature 
assembled with only one-half the people given a voice init. I 
appeal to gentlemen on this floor in fairness, in justice, in hon- 
esty, and in equity, to the peopleof Oklahoma, their own former 
constituents, to vote for this ment. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Lonly desire to say that appropriate legis- 
lation providing for the apportionment of that Territory will 
doubtless be reported by the proper committee of the House in 
ample time for the necessities of the Territory; and I ask for a 
vote. 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one 
question? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr. PICKLER. I want to know if the gentleman is not well 
aware of the fact that independent legislation in time to give 
relief can not be re 2 

Mr. DOCKERY. The Committee on Rules will doubtless give 
them time for the consideration of a bill for this apportionment. 

Mr. PICKLER. That isa poor — It is on the L 
priation bills that the Territories have been taken care of, and 
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it is the only way to get this apportionment before the Legis- 
lature meets. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. When does it meet? 

Mr. FLYNN. In January. The election occurs this fall, and 
it will take at least three months to reapportion this Territory. 

Mr. PICKLER. You gentlemen who have not lived in a 
Territory should have some sympathy for those who are dis- 
franchised. ; 

Mr. DOCKERY. I am in hearty sympathy with the people 
who live in this Territory, and I feel sure that the proper com- 
mittee of the House will report a measure in due time. 

Mr. PICKLER. This does not increase the appropriation. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, a sufficient answer to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri is found in the bill which he reports him- 
self. It furnishes good evidence, if not the best evidence, that 
this ought to be incorporated in the appropriason bill. I find 
the bill that he has taken so much at heart and struggled so 
hard to pass through this House has been embodied into this 
bill bodily—I mean the bill reforming the different Depart- 
ments. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. And it was done by order 
of the House. 

Mr. MCRAE, I know; but that only emphasizes the fact that 
the gentleman thought it necessary to procure leave to put such 
legislation in this bill in order to get it passed, and therefore 
he should be the last toask me to travel a road he will not take. 
Legislation of this kind he does know can not pass unless made 
a part of an appropriation bill. 

e all know that the committees have not been called for 
consideration of bills in what is known as the second morning 
hour since January. Nothing can be done now except by unan- 
imous consent. The committees rarely meet. The time is ail 
taken up; and the momentthe call of committees for reports has 
been concluded some gentleman from the Committee on Appro- 
priations moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole for the consideration of general appropriation bills. 
It isnot the purpose to consider much else, if anything else, ex- 
cept appropriation bilis. This matter isurgent; itis necessary; 
it is important; and I repeat that I regret very much that any 
gentleman upon this side of the House should put anobstacle in 
the way of the people of Oklahoma having a representative in 
its Legislature and a vote in the election of a Delegate to this 


body. 

Mr, LACEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention of 
the Chair and of the committee to the fact that this proposed 
amendment does not change any existing law. This question 
we have before us now is presented because we have the Chero- 
kee Strip added to the Territory of Oklahoma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was under the impression that 
the mover of the amendment conceded that it changed existing 


law. 

Mr. LACEY. The gentleman from Oklahoma is mistaken, 
and for this reason: This is additional . added to the 
Territory of Oklahoma, and there is no existing law on the sub- 
ject of apportionment at all with reference to that additional ter- 
ritory. It is the absence of law on the subject that we are called 
upon to remedy. : 

There is a vast territory in the Cherokee Strip, consisting of 
six, eight, or twelve counties, I do not know how many, which 
have no provision whatever on the subject of representation in 
the Legislative Assembly of that Territory. There is an abso- 
lute absence of law on the subject. Now, the rule that is in- 
voked against this amendment is— 


Nor shall any ore in any such bill or amendment thereto changing 
existing law be in order. 


I will be glad if the gentleman from Louisiana would point 
out some existing law which this changes or interferes with. 
On the contrary, there is no law. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. It changes the law about 
the organization of the Territory, by extending the provisions 
of the law, and 3 for representation in its Legislature. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, furthermore, in addition to 
what the gentleman from Iowa says, as I understand it, there 
are $24, appropriated in this bill on the theory that this 
Cherokee Strip should be distributed into counties. 

In other words, it is only distributing the money already ap- 
23238 by this bill. I understand the Delegate to say that 

t Was understood that this Cherokee Strip should have this 
representation, and it is eee that it should be provided for 
in the appropriation bill. Itis merely carrying out the appro- 

riation and the design of the appropriation already agreed to 

y the committee. 

Now, I desire to say that I do not believe technical objections 
ought to be made here against men living ina Territory. You 
gentlemen who have not lived in a Territory have little idea of 


the inconvenience and discomfort incident to those who live 
there without any government. 

When men go toa Territory it is implied that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will at least supply them with laws 
which will enable them to live as American citizens, and which 
will give them the rights of citizens so far as Congress is able to 
do so. {know a good many oi those Oklahoma people. They 
are a brave people who have gone down there to open up those 
new lands. They have gone from yont own districts, gentle- 
men, and it seems to me that a simple technicality ought not to 
be permitted to deprive them of the rights of American citi- 
zens, and I believe that this pont of order, even if it be well 
taken, should not be insisted upon. 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a few words in 
relation to this e ee legislation. It seems to me that in di- 
viding up this Territory, which undoubtedly will soon be formed 
into a State, the work should be done with some degree of de- 
liberation. This matter has not been passed upon by any com- 
mittee. Only one side of the question has been heard. How do 
we know but that interested parties are here to procure exactl 
this division in order to forward their individual interests? It 
seems to me that as this is a matter which will affect the future 
of that Territory and the future of the State which is to grow 
out of the Territory, it should beconsidered with more delibera- 
tion than can be had here upon an amendment sprung on the 
committee at this late hour. 

Mr. FLYNN. Do you not consider that those people who went 
in there, some of them your own constituents, had aright to cast 
their votes in Oklahoma, as the people do elsewhere? 

Mr. COOMBS. Undoubtedly they ought to have that right, 
and I believe the Territory ought to be organized as soon as 
possible, and I think we ought to pass a bill for that purpose. 

Mr. PICKLER. This amendment simply provides for a com- 
mission to do this ng We do not undertake to do it our- 
selves. Itis to be done by a commission appointed by the gov- 
ernor. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana, I make the point of order, 
Mr. Chairman, that none of this discussion is in order. 

TheCHAIRMAN, The question is whether the decision of 
the Chair shall stand as the judgment of the committee. The 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] offers an amendment, 
which has been read. The Chair holds that the amendment is 
not in order. Rule XXI, paragraph 2 (the closing part of the 
paragraph), provides: . 

Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changin 
existing law be in order, except such as, being germane to the subject mat 
ter of the bill, shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of the numoer 
and salary of the officers of the United States, by the reduction of the com- 
pensation of any person paid out of the Treasury of the United States, or by 
the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill. 

Now, this amendment, the Chair thinke, can not be in order, 
for it does not retrench expenditures and it is not germane to 
this bill, Gentlemen argue that it is necessary legislation. That 
may be; but the Chair can not look to that consideration when 
he comes to rule upon the point of order, nor does he think that 
gentlemen on the floor can look to it when they come to vote 
upon the question of sustaining the decision of the Chair. The 
8 18, is it parliamentary? Is it in order under our rules? 

he Chair holds that it is not. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa appeals, and the question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the Chairman declared that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FLYNN. I ask fora division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 88, noes 28; so 
the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I suggest to the gentleman from 
Arkansas that if he will move to strixe out the words two hun- 
dred and fifty,” in line 9, and to insert his amendment with the 
word Provided“ before it, it will be in order. 

Mr. MCRAE. As soon as that raph is read I propose to 
offer an amendment which I think will be in order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For legislative eee namely: For. pay of members and officers of the 
Legislative Assemb by saileage, rent of rooms for the Legislature and commit- 
tees, furniture, stationery, printing, fuel, lights, and incidentals; rent of 
office, furniture, fuel. ts, stationery, cler re, printing, portage: ice, 
record casings, and messenger and porter for secretary's office, $24,250. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out ‘'$%50" and add: 
“Provided, That the governor of the 9 ot Oklahoma is hereby au- 
thorized to appoint three citizens of said Territory, not more than two of 


whom shall be adherents of the same political party, as a commission to ap- 
portion that part of said Territory known as the Cherokee Stripand now or- 
into counties K, L, M, 5 P, and Q, into thirteen council districts 


and twenty-six representative 


tricts, in proportion to the population as 
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nearly as may be; but no voting precinct shall be situated in more than one 
council or representative district, and said counties shall be entitled to rep- 
resentation in the next Territorial Legislature, and all the citizens thereof 
who are qualified electors under the laws of said Territory shall be allowed 
to vote for Delegate to Congress and for representative and councilors; 
that the apportionment shall be completed and certified to the governor on 
or before the Ist day of September, A. D. 1 and the governor shall, on or 
before the 15th day of September, A. D. 1 issue a proclamation for the 
holding of election on the tirst Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
A. D. , Setting forth the apportionment of said counties, and the election 
thereunder shall be conducted, controlled, canvassed, and certified in all re- 
spects as in the other counties in the said Territory. 


Mr. DOCKERY. I make the point of order against that 
amendment. ) 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order is made against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It has been repeatedly held that the legis- 
lative proposition itself, to be in order, must reduce expendi- 
tures. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair finds that it was held in the 
Fifty second Congress that to a clause appropriating for the 
foreign mail service an amendment reducing the appropriation 
and in addition repealing the act known as the ‘ subsidy act’ was 
not in order, because the repealing of that act was not germane 
to the appropriation bill, and that to be in order both branches 
of the amendment must be germane to the bill.” 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, that decision, I respectfully 
submit, has no relation to the question presented here. Here 
is an appropriation providing for the pay of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Oklahoma. A part of the people entitled to 
representation in that Legislature have not been apportioned; 
and there is no way by which an apportionment can be made 
and representation secured to them, except through the action 
of Congress. As this bill provides for an appropriation for the 
pay of the Legislature it is competent to attach to this appro- 
Priston for that purpose a provision that the governor may ap- 
point a commission for the purpose of giving representation to 
the portion of the people now unrepresented. Of course any 
legislation germane to the subject-matter (as this is) is in order 
if it reduces expenditures, under the rule referred to the Chair 
mete atin the point of order upon the amendment first pre- 
sented. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is whether this is germane. 

Mr. MCRAE. It is germane, because it relates to the Legis- 
lature. This is an appropriation for the Legislature of that 
Territory.. We have jurisdiction over that matter. And cer- 
tainly the Chair would not beso technical as to insist that, even 
when we reduce the amount appropriated, and provide no salary 
for the new officers provided for, that we can not prevent a part 
of the people of this Territory from being disfranchised. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to hold that this 
amendment is germane. It relates to the election in the Terri- 
tory; and unless the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DOCKERY] 
has some authority to submit against it, the Chair will hold that 
the amendment is in order. [Applause.] The Chair overrules 
the point of order; and the question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Office of the Secretary: For Day erage ee of the Secretary of War, (ieee 
Assistant Secretary, 4,500; chief clerk, $2,500; disb clerk, $2,000; three 
chiefs of divisions, at 82.050 each; one stenographer, $1,800; five clerks of 
class 4; clerk to the Assistant Secretary, $1,800: five clerks of class 3; six 
clerks of class 2; fourteen clerks of class 1; four clerks, at $1,000 each; four 
messengers; seven assistant messengers; eight laborers: carpenter, and 
foreman of laborers, at $1,000 each; one hostler, $609; two hostlers and one 
watchman, at $540 each; in all, $90,700. 


Mr, DOCKERY. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


esk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 60, in line 22, strike out six aud insert eight;“ and strike out 
“fourteen” and insert twelve.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


Office of the Secretary: For compensation of the Secretary of the Navy, 
$8,000; Assistant Secre of the Navy, #4,500; chief clerk, #2,500; clerk to the 
Secretary, 82,250; disb clerk, $2,250; one clerk of class 4; one clerk of 
class 4 in charge of files and records; three clerks of class 3; one stenog- 
rapher, $1,600; one stenographer, #1,400; five clerks of class 1; one clerk, at 
81,000; telegraph operator, #1,000; one carpenter, 900; two messengers; three 
assistant messengers; two messenger boys, at $420 each; one messenger boy, 
#860; one laborer; one clerk of class 2, and one laborer (for Inspection 
ra one clerk of class 1 (for Examining and Retiring Board); in all 


Mr. DOCKERY. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. Itis simply a See of the paragraph, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the Secretary. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

On page69, line 16, strike out the word “five” and insert in lieu thereof 
“one clerk of class two; four.” : 

And in line 21 strike out “two” and insert one.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: = 

For a monthly pilot chart of the North Pacific Ocean, showing graphic- 
ally the matters of value and interest to the maritime community of the 
Pacific coast, and particularly the directions and forces of the winds to be 
expected during the month succeeding the date of issue; the set and 
strength of the currents; the f ounds of whales and seals; the re- 
gions of storm, fog, and ice; the tions of derelicts and floating obstruc- 
tions to navigation; and the best routes to be followed by steam and by sail, 
including the e nses of communicating and circulating information; 
ee ene oe engraving; the purchase of materials for, and 2 
and mailing the chart; the employment of three nautical experts, at 81, 
each, and two tabulators and copyists, at $720 each, $10,009. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. For the purpose of making an in- 
quiry as to this paragraph, I move to amend by striking out the 
last word. This seems to be a new provision. Is this pilot 
chart something peculiar to this particular ocean? 

Mr. DOCKER This is the first time this item has eos 
inthe bill. It has been strongly recommended by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the Hydrographic Office; and it was sup- 
ported with a wonderful degree of enthusiasm by all the Repre- 
sentatives from the Pacific coast, including the gentleman on 
the immediate left of my friend from Illinois [Mr. Loup]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. There is, and for some years has been, a pilot 
chart for the Atlantic. This proposes that a similar chart shall 
be published for the North Pacific. 

r. CANNON of Illinois. And also one for the Gulf? 

Mr. LOUD. That is included in the Atlantic chart. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Iam inclined to think that I am 
in favor of this proposition, but I want to understand it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. This provision simply proposes to do for the 
North Pacific what has been done for the Atlantic. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does the gentleman on my left 
[Mr. Loup], who represents the Golden Gate district, believe 
that this provision ought to be inserted in the bill? 

Mr. LOUD. I belive that such a chart as is here proposed is 
a public necessity; 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is conceded by all. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Why? 

Mr. LOUD. The pilot chart for the Atlantic, which has 
heretofore been published, has come to be recognized as a neces- 
sity for merchant vessels and men-of-war. A similar necessity 
exists for a chart of the North Pacific. I can say that this pro- 
vision is favored yy the whole Pacific delegation. 

Mr. CAŅNON of Illinois. Does this chart apply also to the 
Alaskan seas? 

Mr. LOUD. To the whole of the North Pacific. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It is a chart of the North Pacific Ocean, 
and includes all waters covered by that term. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Clear up to the Bering Sea? 

Mr. COOMBS. It does include that. 

Mr. LOUD. Itincludes the whole of the North Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And everything within the so- 
called closed sea,” I suppose? Now, allow me to ask whether 
these surveys are sufficiently advanced to enable reliable charts 
to be made for the Pacific as far up as Bering Sea? 

Mr. DOCKERY.. I am unable to state to the gentleman, but 
I suppose they are. 

Mr. COOMBS. J can say to the gentleman that they are not. 
[Laughter.] There is a large field for surveying that has not 
yet been covered on the North Pacific Ocean. g 

Mr. LOUD. The surveys are made wherever vessels travel. 

Mr. COOMBS. They have 8 to a sufficient extent, 
however, to authorize the work proposed here. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman siys they are not 
prepared to make these charts to all the seas. Now, how far 
are they prepared? 

Mr. COOMBS. The North Pacific. ’ 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, that is rather indefinite; I 
do not know exactly how big it is, or what that means. 

Mr. COOMBS. Well, it has been there for a long time; the 
gentleman ought to know. 

Mr. LOUD, From the equator, I will state to the gentleman, 
as far north as vessels can go. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, that may be pretty far to- 
wards the pole, but if the gentleman from California believes 
this is necessary I do not desire to antagonize him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will regard the pro forma 
amendment as withdrawn, and the Clerk will read.. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Naval Observatory: For pay of three assistant astronomers, one at 55 
and two at $1,800 each; one clerk of class 4; one instrument maker, $1,500; 
one electrician, $1,500; one photographer, $1,200; five computers, at 1,200 
each; one assistant librarian, $1,200; one copyist, carpenter, and T, 
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at 31,000 each; two firemen; six watchmen; two skilled laborers, one of 
and one at 


whom shall be foreman and captain of the watch, one at $1,000 
$720; eleven laborers, and one elevator conductor, $720; in all, $37,160. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lines 10 and 11 strike out the words one of whom shall be foreman and 
captain of the watch,” and in line 12, after the word dollars,“ insert Who 
shall be foreman and captain of the watch. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It simply rearranges the paragraph and 
does not change the amount. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman,I move tostrike out 
the last word, for the pur of asking the gentleman in charge 
of the bill a question touching this Naval Observatory. 

For many years before the new Observatory was completed— 
and I suppose this is so also as to the new O bservatory—this as- 
tronomical observatory has been under the control of the Navy 
Department. Am I correct? 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is correct. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And still is. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is true. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Now, I never have been able quite 
to understand why the Navy Department should have charge of 
this Observatory, and why a naval officer should be in command 
there. 

This officer—and I do not know who he is—is perfectly com- 

tent and all that, no doubt; but why the Observatory should 
fa under the control of the Navy Department I do not under- 
stand. Before it was moved out into the northwestern part of 
the city, while it was down near the Potomac flats, it is possible 
that the waters of the Potomac might have reached its founda- 
tions or basement occasionally; but when it is now on ground as 
high as the Capitol 

Mr.BRETZ. Higher. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois (contin uing). Except in the event 
of an unlooked for shock of earthq e, the waters would not 
be liable to submerge it. Therefore I will be glad to know the 
necessity or propriety of longer having an officer of the Navy 
detailed at the head of this Naval Observatory, so called, but 
conducted and built for the purpose of astronomical observa- 
tions. For my own part, I do not see the connection between 
the two. I donotsuppose that we willever sail the splendid 
steamer Columbia with its three screw propellers now about 
completed, or any other great battleship of the new Navy any- 
where within the neighborhood of that observatory. In other 
words, it seems to me, to talk seriously about it, that this ob- 
servatory is an astronomical institution and ought to be under 
the charge of astronomers, and that the Navy can got legiti- 
mately have anything more to do with it than the General of 
the Army. 

It includes large and expensive quarters, Iam told, out there, 
that are only useful to 5 5 somebody a comfortable location 
who perhaps may not know as much about Jupiter and Saturn 
and his rings 14 a 16e 8 yaa 8 Po 8 hide make a 
great library. 8. wish to ask then, serious- 
ness, whether or fos tho committee has had its attention called 
to the propriety of placing the Observatory where it ought to 
beif it is to be effective, under the control of competent as- 
tronomers and divorcing it from the Navy? 

Mr. PAYNE. I did not exactly understand the gentleman's 
suggestion. Do you mean to ask that the control of the insti- 
tution be changed, or do you propose to move the Observatory 
to tidewater? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, whichever is done. One 
thing is certain, it ought not to be longer under the direction of 
the Navy Department; or if it is, perhaps we had better load it 
on some great ship, if it is to be kept under that control, and 
make the whole concern harmonious in some way or other. 

Mr. PAYNE. I didn’t exactly understand your proposition, 
and I wanted to ge tatit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, there is very much force in 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois; but as he is well 
aware, better perhaps than anyone here, from his long connec- 
tion with the Committee on Appropriations, that committee can 
not report anything ofa legislative character to correct an 
abuses that may exist, or are supposed to exist, thatis not di- 
rectly referred to it through the proper channels. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, if the gentleman will allow 
me right there at that exact point, it seems to me when we re- 

“port 5 for the service of the Government we have 
the right to put a limitation upon their expenditure. 

Mr. DOCKERY. This Observatory was authorized by the act 
of August 31, 1842, by which the Secretary of the Navy was 
authorized to contract for the building of a suitable house in 
the District of Columbia for a depot of charts and instruments 
for the Navy of the United States, and for a plant, etc. 

Now, I am very frank to say to the gentleman from Illinois 


that from what little information I have about that Observa- 

tory, I believe it is a very inviting field for administrative re- 

ae which of course must be based upon legislation in the 
ce. 

I sincerely hope that the committee of this House charged 
with the duty of investigating the conduct and management of 
that Observatory under existing laws, will take 1 question 
at an early date. I have an impression, and I think the gentle - 
man from Illinois has the same impression, that a reorganiza- 
tion of this institution could be had with good effect. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I do not understand that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON] contemplates that this Naval Observatory 
should be made an independent establishment. It should be 
under some Department. These independentestablishments are 
always extremely objectionable. Now, what other Department 
is there that comes so near astronomical science as the Navy? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, I would put it, if noaea, 
under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution. I would 
take it away from the Department which uses it, so far as it has 
any connection with it, as I suspect—I will not say I know— 
merely as a means to detail officers of the Navy for duty which 
is very agreeable to them, with good quarters; which officers 
have not much greater knowledge of astronomy than I have. 

Mr. PAYNE. You would put an astronomer at the head of 
it, no matter what Department it might be under? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Ves 

Mr. DINGLEY. The present astronomers of that Observatory 
are the most dist ished astronomers we have. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I do not even know who is at the 
head of it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Prof. Eastman is one of the astronomers. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Prof. Eastman is not connected 
with the Navy. 

Mr. BORROWS. I hope the gentleman from Missouri will 
now yield for a motion that the committee rise. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I hope the gentleman will allow the next 
page of the bill to be Dodo 

Mr. BURROWS. No, we ought to quit at 5 o'clock. Five 
hours labor are enough. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let the Clerk read one more page? 

Mr. BURROWS. No, let us have a rule about it, that the 
committee shall rise at 5 o'clock. Business is far advanced, and 
we have made rapid progress to-day. It will expedite business 
to do it. I think it is the desire of everybody. 

Mr, DOCKERY. Ishould very much like it if we could con- 
clude this paragraph. If it is the general desire, however, I 
will yield for such a motion. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Iask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the RECORD a supplemental report on section 40 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WOLVERTON]. The other reports upon the subject have n 
printed, and I ask that this be printed also. 

Mr. BURROWS. What is that? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. A report made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WOLVERTON] on section 40 of the Revised 


Statutes. The others have been printed in the RECORD, and I' 


ask that the same be done with this. 

Mr. REED. Is it a new report? : 

Mr. DE ARMOND. A supplemental report. I referred to it 
the other day, but it had not then come from the document 


room. 

Mr. PAYNE. -Is this the original report or an amended re- 

ort? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. A supplemental report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE- 
ARMOND] asks unanimous consent to print in the RECORD a re- 
p from the Judiciary Committee, made by the gentleman from 

ennsylvania [Mr. WOLVERTON], stating that the views of the 
minority have been printed. Is there objection to the request? 

There was no objection. 

The supplemental report by Mr. WOLVERTON, above referred 
to, is as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred a resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. KILGORE March 2, 1834, respectfully files the following supple- 
mentary report: 

The follo is a brief statement of the laws under which members of 

have been paid from its earliest rr 

L the act of September 22, 1779, compensation of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in C was fixed at a day and 30 cents a mile for travel to 
and from the seat of Government, to continue to March 4, 1795; and from 
March 4, 1795, to March 4, 1796, at ar day and 30 cents per mile for travel. 

2. The act of March 10, 1796, fixed the compensation at $6 a day and 30 
cents a mile for travel. 

3. The act of March 19, 1816, fixed the compensation at 31,500 a year in- 
stead of the daily compensation, and left the mileage Bieta, Fe o act 
was retr ve, exten back one year and fifteen days, to March 4, 1815, 
and was repealed on February 6, 1817. 

4. 2875 4 of 59999 22, 1818, fixed the compensation at $8 a day and 40 cents 
a mile for travel. 

This seems to have remained until 1856, when the act was passed entitled 
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“An act to re; ulate the compensation of members of Congress.” a ved 
— PE ie Fi (Volume 2, Statutes at Large, page 48.) The whole of this 
act is as follows: 

“ Beit enacted by the Senate and House-of Representatives of the United States 
eee e Congress assembled, That the Say egy of each Senator, 
antiano as now provided pr law ot two saoions guy, to be PAIA In tate 
as now pro’ or two sess: * 
, to — On the frst day of each re; session each Senator, 
tative, and Delegate shall receive his mileage for one session, and 


until 


at such time at the rate aforesaid 
each 


second regular session of Co: 


— alf in the said montal 
not theretofore n the s 

“SEC, 2. And be it further enacted, That the President of the Senate prio 
tempore, when there shall be no. Vice-President or the Vice-President shall 
have become the ent of the United States, shall receive the compen- 
sation provided by law for the Vice-President, and the S er of the House 
of Representatives shall receive double the com ion above provided 
for Representatives, payable at the times and in the manner above provided 
for the payment of the compensation of Re ntatives, 

“Seo. 3. And be it further enacted, That this law shall apply to the present 
Congress, and each Senator, Representative, and Delegate shall be entitled 
to receive the difference only between their per diem compensation already 
received under the law now in force and the compensation provided by this 


and any ə that may have actually accrued and be due and un 
* Seo. 5. be it further enacted, That it any books shall hereafter be or- 
dered to and be ved by members of Co: the resolution of either 


or both Houses of Congress the price paid for the same shall be deducted 
from the Wir ip ee hereinbefore provided for such number of mem- 
bers: Provided, however, That this shall not extend to books ordered to be 

rinted by the Public Printer during the Congress for which the said mem- 
— shall have been elected. 

“Sc. 6. Andbe it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the House and the Secretary of the Senate, respectively, to de- 
duct from the monthly payments of a member, as herein provided for, the 
amount ot hiscompeusation foreach day that such member shall be absent 
from the House or ate, respectively, unless such tative, Sena- 
tor, or Delegate shall as the reason of such absence the sickness of 
himself or some member of his family. 

“ SEC, 7. And be it further enacted, That all acts or parts ot acts inconsistent 
with or repugnant to the provisions of this act be, and the same are hereby, 


aled.” 
Puls act contains seven distinct propositions which are independent of 
each other. The first section fixes the compensation and manner of pay- 
ment. The second section fixes the pay of the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the Speaker. The third section fixes the from which the 
compensation was to be computed. The fourth fixes the com tion in 
case of the death ofa member. The fifth requires the deduction of the price 
of books from members’ Tue sixth. deduction on account of absence 
of a member unless the sickness of himself or family is assigned as a reason 
"Gn Dec nber 23, 185%, 8 ed providing that each 

em 7, a joint resolution was passed pro at e: 

member receive on the first day of each session mileage and pay then due 
at the rate of #250 per month and at the same rate auring the session, and 
repealing so much of the act of 1858 as conflicts with this joint resolution 
and tpones the payment of such com tion until the close of each 

on. (See Statutes at Large, volume it, page 367.) 

This had no effect whatever upon the act of 1856except toregulate the time 
of the payment of the salary fixed by that act, giving the member the ac- 
crued salary on the first day of the session and #250 per month during the 
session. It would hardly be seriously contended that this joint resolution 
had any effect whatever upon any other section of the act than the first. No 
other action seems to have been taken on this subject until the age of 
the act of July 28, 1866 (Statutes at Large, volume 14, page 323). The seven- 
teenth section of this act, which is a generalappropriation act, is as follows: 

“Suc. 17. And da it further enacted, That the Por of each Sen- 
ator, Representative, and Delegate in Congress be $5,000. per unnum, to 
be computed from the first day of the present Congress, and, in addition 
thereto, mile at the rate of 20 cents per mile, to be estimated by the near- 
est route y traveled in going to and returning from each Congressional 
session; but nothing herein contained shall affect mileage accounts already 
accrued under Hern S laws: Provided, That hereafter accounts of Senators 
shalt be by the President of the Senate and those of the Repre- 
sentatives and Delegates by the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 
And provided further, That the pay of the Speaker shall be 88, annum." 

Some contend that this section repealed the act of 1856 by implication. It 
is dificult to conceive what possible grounds there can be for asse that 
the act of 1866 by implication repe the sixth section of the act of 1856, 
which now forms section 40 of the Revised Statutes. It does notrefer to any 
question involved in any of the sections of the act of 1856, except section 1, 
relative to the pay of Senators, Members, and_ Delegates, and section 2, the 
pay of the Speaker. Itis held by the United States court and the supreme 
court of every State that repeals of statutes by implication are not favored 
77 law. That it is not enough that the statute covers some of the provisions 
of the former act; the statute must cover all of its provisions. 

‘There must be such a repugnancy that the two can not. stand together. 
If they can be reconciled, both must stand, and even if there is repeal by 
implication it is only to the extent of the em are. 

In the case of the ted States against Clafflin (97 U.S.,546), Judge Strong 
says, in deliv: the opinion of the court: 

It is, however, necessary to the implication of a repeal that the objects of 
the two statutes are the same in the absence of any re’ clause. If 
er rt both statutes will stand though they may refer to the same 
subjec 

The seventeenth section of the act of 1866 does not pretend to cover the 
question of the deductions from the salary of members on account of ab- 
sence, nor the fifth section of the act which ee for the deduction of 
members’ pay on accountof books ordered. e only construction that can 
be put upon this is that it increased the salary named in the first section of 


the act of 1856 from $3,000 to 85,000 per annum, and fixes the pay of the 


Speaker, which is provided for in the second section of the act. How can it 
be said that this section covers all of the objects contained in the act of 
1856? The same line of argument would repeal the fourth section, providing 
for pay in case of the death of a member, and the fifth section, providing 
for uction from a member's — the price of books ordered, neither 
on TAE 7 188 Oe pre 2 s$ ‘int luti vided as foll 
X y a joint resolution, pro as follows: 

“That until the farther order o the Secretary of the Senate and 
Sergeant-at-Arms of House are ted to receive as a valid excuse 
for absence froin duty in Congress active employment in military service for 
the rime aa Re the rebellion without pay.” (See volume 12, Statutes at 


e, page 682.) 

Congress at the time of the passage of this resolution considered that it 
was necessary to have some action to allow a member who was in active 
military service in the field a leave of absence without pay. If the soldier 
who was out in the field exposed to r could only have leave of absence 
without pay while fighting the battles of his country and enduring the hard- 
ships of a soldier’s life, is it reasonable to suppose that Congress, when the 
act of 1856 was merely incre the amount of annual salary, in- 
tended to repeal the whole of the act of 1856, and to allow its members to ab- 
sent themselves with or without leave of the House on personal business 
and receive B while it was refused to the soldier. 

The act of 1858 only increased the amount ot the salary from 33,000 to $5,000 

annum, and the pay of the Speaker from 86,000 to $8,000 per annum. It 
eg 8 e e or 8 t r even 7 whole ot the . of 
at o . roviding for monthly payments e ses- 
sions would not — with the act. It is not repugnant to the whole of 
the second section, because it does not affect root of the President pro 
tempore of the Senate. As well might it be coni that the act repealed 
the fourth section providing for payment in case of death of a member, or 
the fifth section providing for the deduction from a member's monthly pay 
the price of books ordered. 

The next l lationon this subject of the payment of salaries was a joint 

h 26, 1867 (see Statutes at Large, volume 15, page 24; Re- 
Statutes, section 39): 

“That each Senator, Member of the House of Representatives, and Dele- 
te in Co: after having taken and subsori! the required oath, shall 
entitled to receive his compensation at the end of each month, at the rate 

now established by law, and an amount sufficient to pay their compensation 
and mileage to the Ist day of July next is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise Sppropeial 82 

This merely related to the time of pay ag salaries, making it monthly, but 
there is nothiug inconsistent in this with the provisions of the sixth section 
of the act of 1856, which has nothing to do with fixing the salary or the man- 
ner of paying it, but provides for deductions on acconnt of absence. 

The next legislation on this subject is contained in an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1874, and for other 
fed pe (Statutes, at Large, volume 17, 485.) On page 486, under 
the head legislative.“ there is contained the following: 

Senators, Representatives, and 3 in Congress, include Senators, 
Representatives, and in the Forty-second Congress holding such 
office at sn rage AE this act, and whose claim to a seat has not been ad- 
versely d ed, shall receive $7,500 per annum each, and this shall be in lieu 


On page 486 there is this further provision under the head of House of 
Re tatives”: = 


presen! 
“And hereafter Representatives and 2 elected to Congress whose 
credentials in due form of law have been duly filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives in accordance with the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1863, may receive their compensation monthly 
from the beginning of their term until the beginning of the first session of 
each Congress upon a certificate in the form now in use to be signed by the 
Clerk of the House, which certificate shall have the like force and effect as 
is given to the certificate of the S or under the existing laws,” 

‘This is also incorporated in the Revised Statutes as section 38. 

The act of 1873 above recited, like the act of 1866, only changed the amount 
of co nsation of members, and related to the manner ot payment. 
Within one year this act was repealed by act of January 20, 1874, volume 18, 
of the Revised Statutes, page 4, as follows: 

“That so much of the act of March 3, 1873, entitled ‘An act a 
one for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses o 

overnment for the year June 50, 1874,’ as provides for the increase 
of the com tion of public officers and employés, whether Members of 
Congress, Delegates, or others, except the President of the United States 
and the justices of the Supreme Court, be, and the same is hereby, repealed, 
and the 8 and allowance of all such persons except as 
ae shall be as tixed by the laws in force at the time of the passing of 
said act.’ 

This does not, in fact, reénact law, strictly speaking, and if Congress 
had stopped after the word “re ed,” and omitted all that follows in 
relation to the salaries of members the effect would have been the same on 
previous legislation; that is, the repeal of so much of the act of 1873 as in- 
creased the pay of members from %,000 to $7,500 would have left the act of 
1866 in force, fixing the salaries at $5,000 per annum. 

The foregoing are all of the laws fixing the salary or pay of Senators and 
Members and the manner of making payment. 

i 8 —. > the Revised Statutes, which is taken from the act of July 28, 
as follows; 

“See. 47. The salary and accounts for traveling expenses in going to and 
return from Congress of Senators shall be certified by the President of the 
Senate, and those of the Representatives and Delegates by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives,” 

In all of the legislation on the subject of the salary of members since the 
passage of the act of 1855 there is not one word relating to the deduction of 
pay from a member's salary by reason of absence, nor any provision incon- 

ict with or repugnant to theprovisions of section got the act of 1856, nor is 
there any provision in any act since that dayin conflict with and repugnant 
to the provisions of section 5of the act of 1855, which also provides for the 
deduction from members’ pay on account of books ordered. How disinter- 
ested judges could hold that either the act of 1866 or 1874 repeals by implica- 
tion sections 5 and 6 of the act of 1856, now sections 40 and 42 of the Revised 

blished rules governing the construction of 


Statutes, under the well esta 

3 —— gery ae by implication. Repeal by im- 
tutes are either e: yor p 

plication is never favored by the courts and they uniformly endeavor so to 
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1. The object of the two statutes must be the same, and, if not, both stat- 
utes will stand though they refer to the same subject. 

2. A general statute without negative words will not repeal the ticu- 
ee of a former statute unless the two acts are irreconcilably in- 
co n 

8. There must be a positive repugnancy and an irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween the statutes, and then the old law will be repealed only to the extent 
of the repugnancy. 

4. If, by a reasonable interpretation, acts which are seemingly contra- 
dictory can be enforced and made to operate in harmony, both must stand, 
and the latter will not repeal the former. 

These propositions have abundant authority to sustain them. 


{Southerland on Statutory Construction, page 205.] 


If two statutes can be read together without contradiction, or repugnancy, 
or absurdity, or unreasonabieuess, they should be read ther, and both 
will have effect. It is not enough to justify the inference of repeal that the 
latter law is different. It must be contrary tothe prior law. It is not sufi- 
cient that the su uent statute covers some, or even all the cases provided 
for by the former if it may merely bea tive, accumulative, or auxiliary. 
There must be positive repugnancy, and even then the old law is repealed 

implication only to the extent of the repugnancy. If, by fair and reason- 

e interpretation, acts which are see ly incompatible or contradic- 
tory may bs enfo; and made to operate in harmony and without absur- 
dity, both will be upheld, and the later one will not be regarded as repeal- 
ing the others by construction or intendment. 

[Southerland on Statutory Construction, page 199.] 

The xebnactment of some of the sections of one act ina subsequent one 
provi for a different scheme is not a repeal, by implication, of these sec- 
tions in the first act, nor does the provision in the second act suspendin 
the operations of the similar sections in that act have the effect to suspen’ 
the operation of those in the first act. Soa statute which refers to and 
adopts the provisions of another statute is not repealed by the subsequent 
repeal of the original statute. 


{Southerland on Statutory Construction, pages 180, 181.] 


Implied repeals are not favored when a statuteis not repugnant to another 
unless they relate to the same subject and are enac for the same pur- 
pose. When there is a difference in the whole purview of two statutes a 
parently relating to the same subject the former is not repealed. Such 
the general doctrine in which the cases concur. 


[Sedgwick on Statutory and Constitutional Law, page 123.] 


In re; to the mode in which laws may be repealed by subsequent legis- 
lation, it is laid down as a rule that a general statute without negative 
words will not repeal the particular provisions of a former one unless the 
two acts are irreconcilably inconsistent. * * * The reason and philoso- 

y of the rule is that when the mind of the legislator has been turned to 

è details of the subject, and he has acted upon the subsequent statute in 
general terms, or treating this subject in a general manner and not ex- 
pressly contradicted, the original act shall not be considered as intended to 
affect the more particular or tive previous provisions unless it is abso- 
— —. necessary to give the latter act such consideration in order that its 
W. shall have eng meaning at all. 

So where an act of Parliament had authorized individuals to inclose and 
embank portions of the soil on the River Thames and had declared such 
land should be free from all taxes and assessments whatsoever, the land-tax 
act, subsequently passed, by general words embraced all the lands in the 
Kin dom and the question came before the King's Bench whether the land 
mentioned in the former act had been legally taxed, and it was held that the 
tax was illegal. 


[Page 126.) 
But though it is clearly settled that statutes may be repealed by implica- 
tion and without any express words, still the leaning of the courts is 8 t 


this doctrine. It would be impossible to reconcile two acts of legislation to- 

ether. It must be known, said Lord Coke, that forasmuch as acts of Par- 

ent lished with such gravity, wisdom, and universal consent 

of the whole realm for the advancement of the commonwealth, they ought 

not by any Atay tor pm of the general and ambiguous words of a subsequent 
act to be a 

Soin this country, the same principle has been held that laws are pre“ 
sumed to be with deliberation and full knowledge of all existing ones 
on the same subject, and itis therefore but reasonable to conclade that the 
Legislaturo in this statute did not intend to interfere with or abro- 

te any prior law re to the same matter, unless the repugnancy be- 

ween the two is irreconcilable, and therefore repeal by implication is in 
fayor. On the contrary,courts are bound to uphold the prior law if the two 
acts may well exist together. Soin Pennsylvania it may be decided that 
appeals by 1 are in favor, and it has been declared that one act of 
Assembly is held to repeal another by implication only in cases of very strong 
repugnancy or irreconcilable inconsistency. 
treet vs. The Commonwealth (6 W. & S. 209). 

Commonwealth vs. Easton (10 Barr., 442). 

Brown v4. County Commissioners (21 Pa., 37). - 

So, again, in a recent case in New York, it is said that the repeal of a stat- 
ute by implication is not favored unless the latter statute is manifestly in- 
consistent with and repugnant to the former. The courts are of course 
bound to uphold the former law if the two may exist together.. So, too, in 
Massachusetts, to annul a peior statute, the latter act must be clearly re- 
pugnant to the former, and repeal by implication will not be favored. 

To repeal a statute by implication, there must be such a positive repug- 
nancy between the provisions of the new law and the old that they can not 
stan, ther or be consistently reconciled. 

Fussell vs. Gregg (113 United Sta 550). 

Cheong vs. United States (112 United States, 536). 
Wallace, 165. 


16 Peters, 342. 
11 Wallace, 


And even then the old law will be 8 o to the extent of such re- 
pugnancy. ood vs. United States (16 Peters, J. 

In the case of the Chicago, Milwaukee, etc., Railroad Company vs. The 
United States (127 U. S., page 403) it was held— 

“That where there were two provisions of law in the statutes relating to 
the same subject, effect is to be given to both, if practicable; and a statute 


will not operate to repeala prior statute merely because it repeats some 
provisions of the prior act and omits others or adds new provisions. 

Field, Justice, delivering the opinion of the court (on page 409), says: 

When there are two acts or provisions of law aes a the same sub- 
ject, efect is given to both. if that be practicable. If the two are repug- 
nant, the latter will operate as a repeal of the former to the extent of the 
repugnancy, but the second will not operate as such repeal merely because 
it may repeat some of the provisions of the first one and omit others and 
add new provisions." 

a AN case of Thomas Wood vs. The United States (16 Peters, page 342) 

“There must be a positive 8 between the new and old laws for 
the collection of revenue before the old law can be considered as repealed, 
and even then the old law is fs eer by implication only pro tanto and to 
the extent of therepugnancy. o addition of other powers to custom-house 
officers to carry into effect the object of the former laws, and sedulonsly in- 
troduced to meet cases of palpable fraud, should not be considered as repeal- 
ing former laws. There ought to be a manifest and total repugnancy in the 
provisions of the later laws to lead to the conclusion that they abrogate and 
were designed to abrogate the former laws.” 5 

Section 6 of the act of 1856 (now section 40 of the Revised Statutes) was un- 
derstood by members of Congress to be in force long after the passage of 
the act of 1566, and large amounts were deducted under it on account of the 
absence of members and covered into the Treasury between 1856 and 1867, 
inclusive. In several cases l sums were deducted; among others. Hon. 
Francis P. Blair in one year deducted $774.55; Hon. George W. Bridges, 
$1,685.10; Hon. Jacob P. Blair, $205.50; Hon. Benj. Wood, $73.98; Hon. C. V. 
Culver, one hundred and seventy-three days, $2,402.78. 

These are only a few of the instances among sonny. Although there were 
many able lawyersin Congress during these years, it does not seem to have 
occurred to anyone that the act of 1866 repealed the 6th section of the act of 
1856. In the Forty-first Congress the Judiciary Committee had this section 
before it for consideration, and it was unanimously held by the committee to 
6 the House unanimously agreed to this by adopting the com- 

e 

On December 15, 1869, the Sergeant-at-Arms addressed a letter to the 
* of the House, asking for a construction of this section so far as it 

ected members who hai not then taken their seats. The letter was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. The committee, on the 16th of 
March, 1870, made a report to the House, which was to without ob- 
jection. It thus 7 that not only individual members of Congress 
treated this act as ding upon them, but that Congress then regarded it 
asin force. The following are the proceedings in relation to this inquiry of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms: 


at 1868.0 Journal, second session Forty-first Congress, page 79, December 15, 


“The Speaker also, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a letter 
from the Sergeant-at-Arms, instructions as to his duty in the matter 
of filling up certificates for the pay of such members as have been admitted 
to seats since the commencement of the present Congress, which was refer- 
red to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The report of the Committee on the J saaan on this letter is found in 
Reports of Committees, 1869-'70, second session F'orty-first Congress, in vol- 
ume ?, No. 37, and is as follows: 


"DEDUCTION FROM PAY OF MEMBERS FOR ABSENCE. 


“March 16, 1870, ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 
“Mr. Peters, from the Committee on the Judiciary, made the following 


report: 

“The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred a letter addressed 
Bad Sergeant-at-Arms to the 5 of the 5 December 16, 
1869, asking for the construction of the law of 1856 relating to the deduction 
from the pay of members on account of absence, have had the same under 
consideration, and beg leave to report. 

“That, in the opinion of said committee, the act of 1856, which requires a 
pe diem reduction from the pay of members on account of absence bein. 

tended as a forfeiture to compel the attendance of members who were al- 
ready sworn into their seats, has no application to such as were not ad- 
mitted to seats, and nodeduction shall be made on thataccount; such acon- 
clusion, however, not to be construed so as to allow compensation to the 
Representatives of States admitted under the acts of reconstruction for any 
period of time prior to their election under said acts.” i 

The action of the House upon this report is found in volume 77 of the Con- 
— Globe, second session Forty-first Congress, page 1996, and is as 

‘ollows: 

“Mr. Peters, a unanimous consent, submitted the report from the Com- 
mittee onthe Judicia: ,to whom was referred a letter addressed by the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms to the Speaker of the House December 16, 1869, asking for the 
construction of the law of 1856 relating to the deduction of the pay of mem- 
bers on account of absence. The report, which wasread, stated that in the 
opinion of the committee the act of 1856, which requires a per diem reduc- 
tion from the pay of members on account of absence, being intended as a 
forfeiture to compel the attendance of members who were already sworn 
into their seats, has no application to such who were not admitted to seats, 
and no deduction should be made on that account. This conclusion, how- 
ever. is not to be construed so as to allow compensation to the Representa- 
tives of States admitted under the acts of reconstruction for a periodof 
time prior to their election under such statute. 

Mr. PETERS. I move the acceptance of the report. 

“The SPEAKER. The question is not on accepting the report as the con- 
struction of the MOTAS UPRL ag point. 


The report 2 

that because section 6 of the act of 1856 has not been rig- 
idly enforced for a numberof yearsthis is any reason why it should not have 
been. No lawyer would say that the nonenforcement of the statute for any 
length of time would repeal it or render it void. The very op’ te has been 
held by the courts, and a reference to any text-book on the subject willshow 
that this position is untenable. It can not be said that members of Con- 
did not know of the existence of this statute, because it is contained 
fa the Revised Statutes of the United States as sectien 40, anditis presumed 
that members of Congress know thatthe Revised Statutes as published con- 

tained the legal evidence of the law. 

It may be t its nonenforcement has been due to some extent to the 
neglect of the officers c with making the deduction, and it is possible 
that it may be due to the negligence of the members themselves, or a deli- 
cacy on their part in not reporting to the Sergeant-at-Arms or Speaker tho 
number of days they were absent for which he one notassign as a reason 
the sickness of themselves or their families. show that the members of 

have not been ignorant of the existence of this statute for so 

ag my Aerie but had it brought to their attention and acted upon it as a law 

in full force, reference is made to the pr of the House as they ap- 

121 in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the Fifty- rst Congress, in volume 
page 9921. 
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er pro tempore, in the chair. 

“Mr. HAUGEN, I offer the resolution I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘t Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms take into custody and bring to the 
75 of the House such of its members as are now absent without leave of the 

couse,’ 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
resolution, 

„The Clerk read as follows: 

‘t` Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be, and he is hereby, directed to 
9 the provisions of section 40 of the Revised Statutes of the United 

5 — 5 33 of Kentucky. Wunat is the purport of the statute in 
question 

“Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. No work, no pay. [Laughter.] 

„Mr. HAUGEN. Iam willing to accept that amendment. 

“Mr, O’FERRALL. ppan the amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

“Mr. OWEN of Ohio. I wish to submit a parliamentary inquiry. Is it nec- 
essary to adopt a resolution here in order to get the officers of the House 
to enforce the laws of the House? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New vinge Itappears so, Mr. Speaker. 

3 SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks this is not a parliamentary 
quiry. 

“The 8 Is on the amendment ot the gentleman from New Jersey, 
upon which the gentleman from Virginia demands the yeas and nays. 

“Mr. BUCKALEW. I object to the amendment as not in order. 

“Mr. BLAND. I rise to a question of order. 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore. A point of order is now pending. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania makes the point of order that the amendment to 
the motion is not in order. 

“Mr. BUCKALEW. And on this ground the resolution is of course in order 
to obtain the attendance of the absent members, but the amendment is to be 
an order of the House on the Sergeant-at-Arms, and it requires a quorum of 
the members to pass it. 

Mr. CANNON, Does not the gentleman from Pennsylvania think that it 
would be a very effective way to procure the attendance of gentlemen? 

Mr. BUCKALEW. Yes; but the difMiculty is that the minority of the House 
have not the power. 

“Mr. BLAND. The point of order I make is this: That we are proceeding 
under rules for a 


„The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is prepared to rule upon the point. 

“Mr. BLAND. There is no quorum present and no business can be trans- 
acted, and the only thing to do is to W e under the call ot the House. 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is prepared to rule upon the point 
ol order. By the uniform course of decision as to proceedings when less 
than a quorum is present nothing is in order except a motion to adjourn 
or some motion that is incident to the necessary proceedings under a call of 
the House, and the motion pro by the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. BUCHANAN] is an affirmative direction which would require—if any 
order at all—the action of a majority of the House when transacting its or- 
dinary business. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

“Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey, I give notice that the resolution will ap- 
pear again if we are left without a quorum much more. 


* * * * s è ° 


“Mr. FLOWER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask one question, and that is, 
after the yeas and nays have been asked for on the amendment to the reso- 
lution whether a point of order can be made against it. As I understand it, 
there are two ways of getting suoro First, by having the Sergeant-at- 
Arms notify the members an ng them here; second, by as! that their 
pay, be stopped, according to the section of the Revised Statutes referred to 

n the resolution of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Buchanan]. 
Now, I do not understand the Chair to rule that resolution out of order on 
the ground that it was not out of the way toget them here by stopping their 


Palir. HEARD. But you can not do that without having a quorum here to 


order it. 

“Mr. FLOWER. That resolution directed the getting of them here by stop- 
mig Sees pay. I think that is the better way of the two. 2 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The difficulty about the apd made by 
the porono from New York [Mr. Flower] is that the point of order made 
against the amendment by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Buchanan] 
has already been sustained. 

“Mr, FLOWER. But I was asking the 8 Whether a polnt ot order 
can not be made against the amendment if yeas and nays had been demanded 


upon it. 
tthe Li demand pro tempore, The Chair decided that the amendment was 
not in order. 

“Mr. FLOWER. Did the Chair decide that a point of order can not be made 
after yeas and nays were demanded? 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore. It could be made unless the further point was 
maae 5 8 the point of order came too late, and no gentleman rose to make 
tha e 

“Mr. FLOWER, I am a little interested in this point, Mr. Speaker, because 
while I was absent it was charged that I drew 813.70 per day, being absent 
without leave. I think I could submit some remarks to the House which 
would make it clear that I was not drawing my pay.” 

Cries of “ Regular order.“ 

y the first section of the act of 1856 each Member, Senator, or Delegate, 
on the first day of each regular session, is entitled to receive his eage 
for one session, and on the first day of each month thereafter, during such 
session, compensation at the rate of $3,000 per annum during the contin- 
uance of the session, and at the end the residue of his salary at this rate 
still unpaid, and at the beginning of the second regular session his mileage 
and monthly pay at the rate of $3,000 a annum until the 4th day of March 
9 the Congress, and then the balance of his pay not received. 

On the of December, 1857, a joint resolution was passed to amend the 
act of 1866 (see Statutes at Large, volume 11, page 367). It is as follows: 

“That the compensation allowed to members of Congress by an act enti- 
tled An aot to regulate the compensation of members of Congress,’ approved 
August 16, 1856, be paid in the following manner, to wit: On the first day of 
the first session of each Congress, oras soon thereafter as he may be in attend- 
ance and apply, each Senator, resentative, and Delegate shall receive 
his mile as now 8 by law, all his compensation from the begin- 
ning ot his term to computed at the rate of per month, and during 
the session compensation at the same rate, and on the first day of the secon 
or any subsequent session he shall receive his mileage now allowed by 


law and coche asv geen which has accrued hei the adjournmentat 
the rate afo „ and curing such session compensation at the same rate, 

SEO, 2, That so much of saidactapproved August 16, 1856, as conflicts with 
this joint resolution and 1 the payment of said See Ken until 
the close of each session and the same is hereby, repealed.” 

It is contended by some that this amending resolution repealed section 40 
of the Revised Statutes, which was section 6 of the act of 1 It is dimcult 
to understand by what igea of construction such a conclusion couta be 
arrived at. The repealing portion of this joint resolution only affects so 
much of the act as conflicts with this joint resolution, and 8 the 
serene of compensation until the close of each session, allowing him to 

Ww his compensation on the first day of the regular session for all his 
compensation which had accrued from the beginning of his term, instead of 
waiting until the end of the session to draw the accrued compensation. The 
only portion of the act which conflicted with this joint resolution was the 
first section, and it had no effect whatever upon any other provision or sec- 
tion of the act of 1856. 

There are seven sections in the act of 1856. The first flxes the compensa- 
tion of each Senator and Member, and the manner of parmons the seco! 
the pay of the President of the Senate pro temporeand of the Speaker the 
applies the law to that Congress; the fourth contains a be me in case of 
the death of any member; the fifth relates to the price of books ordered and 
for the deduction of their cost from the member’s compensation; the sixth, 
which is section 40 of the Revised Statutes. provides for deduction for ab- 
sence when not on account of sickness of himself or family; the seventh re- 
peals inconsistent laws. 

There is not a shadow of foundation for the basis of aclaim to show the 
repeal of the sixth section of the act of 1856 by implication in consequence 
of the passage of this resolution. 

Another question has been overlooked by members who have been dili- 
gently searching for some provision of law, since the passage of the act of 
1866 on which the repeal of section 40 could be based either by implication 
or otherwise; that is, that the Revised Statutes were prepared and pub- 
lished in pursuance of an act of Congress which gave to them practically 
the effect of a reénactment of the laws found there 

On the 27th of June, 1866, Congress an act for the revision of the 
statutes in force. The first section authorized the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to mf ye three persons, learned in 
the law, as commissioners to revise, simplify, arrange, and consolidate all 
statutes of the United States, general WAO arranges in their nature, which 
ep ve i force at the time such commissioners may make a final reportof 
their doings, 

By the second section these commissioners were required to omit obso- 
lete enactments and make such alterations as may be necessary to supply 
omissions and amend the imperfections of the original text. 

By the third section they are to submit a prin copy to Congress of the 
statutes so revised, to be reënacted if Congress so determine, and were au- 
thorized to suggest to Congress alterations of such imperfections as might 
appear in the original. 

hese commissioners were allowed compensation at the rate of $5,000 per 
year for three years, with reasonable expenses for clerical service. 

On June 20, 1874, an act was passed providing for the publication of the 
Revised Statutes and the laws of the United States. 

By the second section of this act the Secretary of State was charged with 
the duty of preparing for Reining a 8 of Revised Statutes enacted 
at this present session of Congress; that he shall cause to be completed the 
headnotes of the several titles and chapters and the mai al notes refer- 

to the statutes from which each section was compiled and repealed by 
revision, and it further provides as follows: 

And when the same shall be b the said Secretary shall duly cer- 
tify the same (under the seal of the United States), and when prin and 
promulgated as hereinafter provided, the printed volumes shall be 1 
evidence of the laws and treaties therein contained in all the courts of 
United States and of the several States and Territories." 

Sections 6 and 7 provided for printing the laws enacted subsequent to this 
revision and for their distribution, and section 8 provided as to these that 
they should have the same legal effect as the Revised Statutes, as follows: 

That the said printed copies of the said acts of each session and of the said 
bound copies of the acts of each Congress shall be legal evidence of the laws 
and treaties threin contained in all the courts of the United States and of 
the several States therein.” 

1 ee with these acts the first edition ot the Revised Statutes was 

u 4 
f On the 2d of March, 1877 (chapter 82, Statutes at Large, volume 19, page 268), 
there was passed “An actto 9 tox the yee and publication of a 
new edition of the Revised Statutes of the Oni States.” 

By the first section the President was authorized to appoint one person, 
learned in the law, commissioner for the purpose of preparing and publish- 
ing a new edition of the first volume of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. The second section provided for the amendments that should be in- 
corporated in this new edition, and the commissioner is required to incor- 
porate in the first edition, as published in 1875 under the act of J une 20, 1874, 
all the amendments which had been made inthe revisions so published since 
the Ist day of December, 1873, and all that should be made the close of 
that session of Congress, and by the third section was required to publish in 
this revised edition the Articles of Confederation, Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Ordinances of 1787 for the Government of the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory; the Constitution of the United States (with footnotes) and the de- 
cisions of the Federal courts thereon; the act to provide for the revision 
and consolidation of the Statute Laws of the United States, approved June 
27, 1866; the act provided for the publication of the Revised Statutes and 
Laws of the United States, approved June 20, 1874, and the act then passed. 
These acts above referred to are to be found in the Appendix to the Revised 
Statutes, commencing on page 1089. 

By the fourth section of this act of 1877 the commissioner appointed was 
to present the manuscript of the revision by the Ist day of January, 1878, to 
the Secretary of State for his examination and approval, and the Secre! 
of State was required to examine and compare the statutes as amended wi 
all the amendatory acts, and then twomonths after having been submitted 
to him, when ee the Secretary of State was required to certify the 
same under seal of the Secretary of State; and when printed and promul- 

‘ated as provided the printed volume “shall be legal and conclusive eyi- 

ence of the laws and treaties therein contained in all the courts of the 
United States, and of the several States and Territories,” 

On March 9, 1878, an amendment to this last act was passed, 8 out 
the words and conclusive,” in the fourth section of the act of 1877, and the 
word “treaties” ani inserting ‘ Territories,” and adding at the end of the 
eleventh line the following: 

“ But shall not preclude reference to, nor control, in case of any discrep- 
5 fo 5 original act as passed by Congress since the Ist day 
0 mber, ` 

As the result of these acts authorizing the compiling and publication of 
the first edition of the Revised Statutes, and also of the second edition, we 
have the declaration of the commissioners appointed to make the 
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that section 6 of the act of 1850 had never been repealed, and was in full force; 

and we have the positive enactment again of this section as section 40 of the 

Revised Statutes on the 22d of June, 1874, when the Revised Statutes were 
enacted and became the legal evidence of the law. 

The second edition was compiled by George S. Boutwell, commissioner 

inted under the act. 
on. William M. Evarts was Secretary of State on the 18th day of April, 
1878. There will be found in the preface to the second volume the following 


certificate: 

“Now, therefore, I, William M. Evarts, Secre of State, dohereby certify 
that I have examined and compared said new tion as amended with all 
the amendatory acts passed up to the close of the second session of the 
Forty-fourth Congress, and that the following is the new edition of the first 
volume of the Revised Statutes of the United States, prepared, printed, and 

ee according to the provisions of the said first-mentioned act of March 

There is also to be found asa preface of this new edition the report of 
George S. Boutwell, commissioner, In this preface is contained the follow- 


8 This edition is not in any proper sense a new revision of the statutes of 
the United States. The commissioner was notclothed with power tochange 
the substance or to alter the language of the existing edition of the Revised 
Statutes, nor could he correct any errors or supply any omissions therein 
except as authorized by the several statutes of amendment. Of specific 
amendments there are, however, several hundred, which haye been incor- 
porated with the text. 

“The portions of the statutes repealed are printed in italics and included 
in brackets, and the new matter introduced is printed in the ordinary Roman 
letter, and also included in brackets. 

“So much of the work as affects the text of the present edition has bean 
examined, under the direction of the Hon. William M. Egarts, Secre of 


e. 
had full power to pass section 40 of the Revised Statutes. Whether 


Congress 
its 8 be construed as a penalty or as part of the law giving compen- 
sa) to members, the fifth section of Article Lot the Constitution provides 
that each House shall be the ju of the election returns, and qualifications 


of its own members; and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to 
do business, but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may 
be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner 
and under such penalties as each House may provide. 

After the first edition of the Revised Statutes had been 8 by the 
commissioners and reported to Congress on the 20th of June, 1874, Congress 
enacted them and the act was approved by the President. 

Section 5595 of the Revised Statutes is as follows: 

“The foregoing seventy-three titles embrace the statutes of the United 
States general and permanent in their nature in force on the Ist day of De- 
cemrber, 1873, as re and consolidated by commissioners 1 under 
an act of Congress, and the same shall be designated and cited as the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States. 

“Spo. 5506. Allacts of Congress passed prior to said ist day of December, 
1873, any portion of which is embraced in section of said revision, are 
hereby repealed, and the section applicable thereto shall be in force in lieu 
thereof; all parts of such acts not contained in such revision having been 

ed or superseded by su uent acts or not being general and perma- 
nent in their nature: Provided, -That the incorporation into said revision 
of m generaland permanent provision, taking from an act ay 20 ro- 
pn ons, or from an act paai thf other provisions of a private, or 
porary character, shall not repeal or in any way affect any appropria- 
tion or any provision of a private, local, or temporary character contained 
in any of said acts, but the same shall remain in force; and all acts of Con- 
presa prior to said last-named day, no part of which are embraced 
3 revision, shall not be affected or changed by its enactment.“ 

The Revised Statutes were enacted by Congress and approved by the Pres- 
ident and became the law of the land on the 22d of June, 1874, and have al- 
ways been held to embrace all the laws in force on the Ist day of December, 
1573. In United States vs. Bowen (100 United States Reports, page 508) It 
was held as follows: 

“The Revised Statutes of the United States must be accepted as the law 
on the subjects which they embrace as it existed on the Ist day of Decem- 
ber, 1873. hen their meaning is plain, the court can not refer to the orig- 
inal statutes to see if errors were committed when 8 them, but it may 
do so when ne to construe doubtful language used in the revision.” 

Mr. Justice Miller, in delivering the opinion of the court, a7 be 

“The Revised Statutes must be treated as the legislative declaration of 
the statute law on the subjects which they embraced on the Ist day of De- 
cember, 1873. When the meaning is 77 — courts can not look to the stat- 
utes which have been revised to see if Congress erred, but may do so when 
necessary to construe doubtful language used in expressing the meaning of 


Co: K 

In Arthur vs. Dodge (101 United States Reports) the question was whether, 
under sections 2503 2504 of the Revised Statutes, terne plate where duti- 
able at 15 per cent ad valorem or at 90 per cent of that ra Dodge & Co. 
imported sundry invoices of these plates between August 28 and October 18, 
1871. Collector Arthur, at New York, charged a Saor 15 per cent ad va- 
Jorem, which was paid under protest, and suit was brought to recover the 
difference between 15 per centad valorem and 90 per cent of that rate. The 
collector imposed this duty under the act of 1872, which was in force up to 
the time when the Revised Statutes went into effect. The contention of 
Dodge aha thon that the Revised Statutes fixed the duty at 90 per cent of 15 

cent orem. 

ug ns Chief Justice Waite, in delivering the opinion of the court, says: 

“In United States ve. Bowen are U. S., 508) we held that the Revised Stat 
utes must be treated as a legislative declaration gress of what the 


statute laws of the United States was December 1, 1 on the subjects eer 
embraced, 


it Congress 
vision. Looking, then, to this case, we find that Congress has declared the 
law to be that only 90 per cent of the rates of duty imposed by 
in section 2504 shall be collected on all metals not otherwise provided for in 
section 2503, and on all manufactures of metals of which either of them is a 
component of chief value, ete. Held, That the articles in question 
were dutiabie only at 90 per cent at the rate of 15 centad valorem.” 


In Cambria Iron Company vs. Ashburn (118 U. S., 54) the same doctrine is 
affirmed by the Chief Justice. ‘ 
This was an a from the order of thecircuit court of the United States 


hio remanding the cause to the State court 
from whence it had been removed. 

The Chief Justice, in delivering the opinion of the court, says of the law 
which covers this oy Meg now found in section 639 of the Revised Statutes, 
and it was decided in The United States vs. Bowen (100 U. S., 508), that the 
Revised Statutes of the United States must be accepted as the law of the 
United States as it existed on the Ist of December, 1 8 

In the case of A parte Crow Dog (109 U. S., 556) it was held that u section 


of an old act repealed by the Revised Statutes may be referred 
termine the meaning of the words ‘' Indian coun’ A 8 

In United States against Clafflin (97 U. S., 546) it is held that 

“A statute cove’ the whole subject-matter of a former one adding of- 
fenses and var. the procedure operates not accumulatively but by way 
of substitution, and therefore impliedly repeals it. In the absence of any 
repealing clause it is, however, necessary to the implication of repeal that 
the objects of the two statutes are the same. If they are not, both statutes 
will stand though they refer to tho same subject.“ 

Mr. Justice Strong delivered the opinion of the court. He says; 

“While implication are not favored, and while it is held that a 
statute is not repealed by a later one containing no repealing clause unless 
the latter statute is positively repugnant to the former, or is a plain substi» 
utte for it, supplying its provisions, it is still true that repeal or no repeal,” 
substitution or no substitution, itis a question of legislative intention an 
there are acknowledged rules for ascertaining that intention. 

“It was ruled in the court of queen's bench if a later statute describes a 
fine created by a former statute and fixes a different punishment for it, 
varying the proceeding, etc., the latter operates by virtue of substitution, 
notaccumulatively. * + + It is, however, necessary to the implication of 
a repeal that the objects of the two statutes are the same in the absence of 
any repealing clause. If they are not, both statutes will stand, though they 
may refer to the same subject.” 

In Wright’s case (volume 15, Courtof Claims Record, page 80) it was held: 

“Transactions subsequent to the enactment of the Revised Statutes must 
be determined by the law as they are there found, and not by the earlier stat- 
utes incorporated therein. 

“The Revised Statutes are an act of Congress. The enactment was ap- 
proved and became the law June 22, 1874. 

“In cases of ambiguity or uncertainty, previous statutes may be referred 
to toelucidate the legislative intent, but where the language is clear the 


statute exp: the latest le tive will must govern.” 
Richardson, J., in delivering the opinion of the court, says: 
“But whether or not the revision carefully repudiates the presxisting 
vised Statutes became the law of the 


statutesin go A eiet case, the Re 
land on the of June, 1874, when they were enacted by Congress and ap- 
proved by the President. and they must so continue until altered by the 
same legislative 2 that created them. The preéxisting laws thus re- 
vised are repealed and no longer in force.” 
Section declares expressly that— 
All acts of Congress prior to said Ist day of December, 1873, any 
portion of which is embraced in any section of said revision, are hereby rê- 
ed and the section applicable thereto shall be in force in lien thereof, all 
parts of such acts not contained in such revision having been repealed or su- 
perseded by subsequent acts or not being permanent or general in their na- 
ture.” 


If section 40 of the Revised Statutes has never been part of the act of 1856, 
it was into a law as part ot the Revised Statutes when they were en- 
acted by Congress and were approved by the President on the day of 
June, 1874, six months after thefrepeal of the 3 act by the act of 
J annary 20, 1874. This positively determines all questions on the subject as 
to whet — 5 itisa Ang 1 ere Hane as there has been no law 
ce repea . 7 or by cation. 
if it should be contended that the act of 3 


„Sz. 5601. The enactment of the said revision isnot to affect or repeal 

any act of Congress passed since the Ist day of December, 1873, and all acts 

d since that date are to have full effect as if passed after the enactment 

of this revision, and so far as such acts vary from or conflict with any pro- 

vision contained in said revision they are to have effect as subsequent stat- 
utes and as repealing any portion of the revision inconsistent therewith.” 

Then we return to the question before discussed, whether the act of 1866 
repealed the sixth section of the act of 1856. That it does not, seems too 
plain for discussion. In the first place, the act of January 20, 1874, does not 
reénact section 6 of the act of 1855, but only declares that members’ salaries 
“shall be fixed by the laws indorce at the time of the passage of the said 
act (act of March 3, 1873). In the next place, section 5601 only provides 
that acts passed since December 1, 1873, are to have full effect as It pansan 
since the enactment of the revision when there is a conflict between the act 
and the revision, It ides as follows: ý 

“And so far as such acts vary from or conflict with any provision con- 
tained in said revision they were to have effect as subsequent statutes and 
as repealing any portion of the revision inconsistent therewith.” 

As section 40 of the Revised Statutes is not in conflict with the act of 1874, 
8 5601 has no effect, and section 49 stands as enacted in the Revised 

tatutes. 

It has never been suggested by any member of Co: 
officers before the Fifty- third Congress, that section 
utes was not in full force and a valid subsisting law. 
in the several digests and manuals of the rules and 
Representatives uniformly as one of the laws ating the amount of pay 
onan member was entitled to receive under existing laws. The last edition 
of this manuel and digest, published in 1893 pursuant to a resolution of the 
House passed January 21, 1 cont: this section on pages 335 and 336. 
Under the decisions of the 91 7851 court ot this country, and the laws laid 


. or by any of its 
of the Revised Stat- 
It has been inserted 

of the House of 


down in text-books on the subject. the position that the act of 1806 repeals 
the sixth section of the act of 1856is untenable. Can any lawyer or even 
layman say that the latter act covers the whole subject-matter of the 
former? Can he say that the objects of the two statutes are the same? 
These elements are necessary in a statute to warrant a — — by 15 5 — 
tion as laid down in The United 5 vs. Claffiin, above cited, and United 


States vs. Webster F. R. ). 
If the act of 1856 did not repeal it. it was in force at the time of the enact- 
ment of the Revised Statutes. Under the decisions of the United States Su- 
e Court, section 40 of the Revised Statutes, even if it were not a law at 
e time of the revision, was enacted into a law when the Revised Statutes 
were enacted and became a law, on the 22d of June, 1874. It seems 1 
tor ent that neither the act of 1806, the act of 1874, nor any other legis 
lation in way changed the effect of the sixth section of the act of 
1856, by implication or otherwise. Even standing alone as of the Re- 
vised Statutes, and approved on the 22d of June, 1 there having 
been no law since on the subject in any way affecting section 40, it must be 
regarded as in force, and as binding to-day as when enacted. 


THE FACTS. 


“whole sub- 
d be made from 


been passed ref: to any other of the subjects 
than those contained in the firstand second the act. 
8 That thousands of dollars bave been deducted from the salaries of 
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members at different times under its provisions and covered into the Treas- 
, thus reco; ing its force and validity. 
That the Judiciary Committee of the Forty-first Congress in 1870 re- 
it to bs in force, and that this report was agreed to by the House 
without objection, 
5. That this section was recognized by the Fifty-first Congress in 1890 to 


be in full force. 
~ 6 That the three commissioners were able lawyers, appointed under the 


act providing for a revision of the statutes in force, and found that section 
6 of the act of 1855 was in full force at the time of the revision. 

7. That at the time of the publication of thesecond edition of the Revised 
Statutes, Co: mer Boutwell, ted to pri this edition in pur- 
suance to law, 1 it as in full force and part of the laws in force at the 
time of the first revision. 

8. That section 6 of the act of 1856 was enacted as part of the Revised Stat- 
utes on the 22d of June 1874. all lead irresistibly to the conclusion that sec- 
tion 40 of the Revised Statutes isa valid subsisting law. unrepealed expressly 
or by implication, and is binding to-day on the President and Secretary of 
the Senate, and upon the Speaker and Sergeant-at-Arms of the House, and 
itis their duty to enforce it. 7 

And then, on motion of Mr. DocKERY, the committee rose; 
and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON 
of Tennessee, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, reported that that committee had had 
under consideration the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from -the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 2857) to confirm to the heirs of Mrs. Courtney 
Ann Claiborne the title to a certain tract of land in the State of 
Louisiana; and 

A bill (S. 1808) to amend the act of June 22, 1892, entitled ‘An 
Act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at the city of Yankton, S. Dak.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following titles; 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 1550 for the relief of William Loring Spencer; and 

A bill (S. 1950) to authorize the Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Railroad Companies, or either of them, to construct and main- 
tain a bridge over the Delaware River between the States of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, on motion of Mr. MARVIN of New York, 
leave was granted to withdraw from the files of the House, with- 
out leaving copies, the petition of E. J. Gaston and others, Fifty- 
second Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. Doc (at 5 o’clock and 5 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. STONE of Kentucky, from 
the Committee on War Claims, reported the bill (H. R. 2231) for 
the relief of Joel A. King; which, with the accompanying re- 

rt (No. 949), was ordered to be printed and referred to the 
Committe of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7185) to 
provide for continuing the system of trunk sewers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to provide for sewage disposal, to lay out 
hways, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
rah Ss LACEY: A bill (H. R. 7186) repealing section 42 of 
the Revised Statutes—to the Committee on Printing. 
By Mr. ENGLISH of California: A bill (H. R. 7187) to make 
the city of Oakland, county of Alameda, State of California, a 
portof entry—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 7188) for the establishment 
of an assay office at Duluth, Minn.—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. : 

By Mr. WHITING: A bill (H. R. 7189) to secure a just, fair, 
and equitable distribution of Federal offices and emoluments 
among the various States, Territories,and District of Columbia 
in proportion to the various ulations thereof—to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

St 8 = Borst 7190) 1 repeal the civil-service 
and laws ame: ry thereof—to Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. s 


By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 7184) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to create an Auditor of Railroad Accounts, and for other 
5 7 7 7 approved June 19, 1878—to the Committee on the 

‘acific Railroads. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A joint resolution (H. Res. 179) for the ap- 
pointment of Sidney G. Cooke as a member of the Board of Man- 
agers for the homes of disabled volunteer soldiers of the United 
States—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BYNUM: A resolution calling on the Postmaster- 
General for certain information relative to the dismissal and ap- 
pointment of clerks in the Railway Mail Service between the 
15th day of March and the Ist day of May, 1889—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A resolution tofix.the day for the consid- 
eration of business reported by the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress— 
to the Committee on Rules, 


— 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, 1 1 bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMSof Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7191) for the relief of 
Mrs. Edward Luster, of Cumberland City, Clinton County, Ky.— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7192) for the relief of Mrs. Fannie Pierce, of 
one Valley, Adair County, Ky.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. BURNES: A bill (H. R. 7193) for the relief of the Pres- 
byterian church and the Masonic lodge at Platte City, Mo.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7194) for the relief of the Regnier and Shoup 
5 Company, of St. Joseph, Mo. —to the Committee on 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7195) for the relief of Platte County, Mo.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7196) for the relief 
of Daniel W. Boutwell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 7197) to provide a register for 
the schooner barge Astoria—to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FIELDER: A bill (H. R. 7198) for the relief of George 
Grimes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 7199) dis- 
posing of four condemned cannon—to the Committee on Military 

Airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7200) disposing of four condemned cannon— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHELL: A bill (H. R. 7201) to provide for the pay- 
ment to Isaac K. James, of Oconee County, S. C., the sum of 
82,602, found by the Court of Claims to be due to said Isaac K. 
James—to the Committee on War Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 

rs were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS of Kentucky: Petition of Fannie R. Pierce, 
of Cane Valley, Adair County, Ky., to accompany bill intro- 
duced in her behalf—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: Protests of Trinity and Zion Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches, of Freidheim and Gordonville, Mo., against 
proposed constitutional amendment recognizing God in the Con- 
stitution—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Petition of the citizens of Philadelph 
Pa., representing that, during the war of 1861-1865, the Uni 
States armies contained no more faithful and efficient corps than 
that of the United States Military Telegraph, whose services in 
camp or on the march or in the field were testified to by the 
leading generals. Notwithstanding these facts, it was dis- 
charged without a discharge. They now request the passage of 
an act recognizing the services of military telegraph officers— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. - 

By Mr. CHILDS: Petition of J. C. Rankin and 141 others, 
concerning the recognition of God in the Constitution—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Four petitions of citizens of Pittsburg and 
Allegheny County, Pa., and vicinity, for passage of an act recog- 
nizing the services of military telegraph operators—to the Com- 
mittee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. FIELDER: Evidence to y the bill for the 


relief of George Grimes—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, n of citizens of Jersey City, N. J., for an act recog- 
nizing the services of military telegraph operators—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
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Pi Mr. GEAR: Petition of citizens of Des Moines, Missouri 
Valley, Knoxville, Anita, Waterloo, Atlantic, Twin City, and 
Oelwein, all of Iowa, for the of an act recognizing the 
services of military telegraph operators—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Papers to accompany House bill 7166, 
for the relief of James Robinson, of Stafford County, Va.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of the Commercial and Social Club 
of Holbrook, Mass., against romonug the purchasing office for 
Indian supplies from New York to C icago—to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. i 

Also. petition of H. L. Hastings, editor of The Christian, pro- 
testing against increasing the postage on books printed in serial 
form—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri: Papers to accompany House bill 
7182—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SHAW: Protest of 8 members of the 2 ol the 
University of Wisconsin, against the passage of the bill (H. R. 
6338) to abolish the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. . 

By The SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the American 
Medico-Psychological Association, praying that the annual ap- 
propriation for the library of the Surgeon-General’s Office be in- 
creased—to the Committee on Appropriations. ; 

By Mr. STEVENS: Petition of 68 citizens of Lawrence, Mass., 
praying for an amendment to the laws relating to immigration 
so as to admit to this country only persons who are born on the 
Continent, or who can speak the English language, or who can 
read or write intelligibly some other language—to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, May 24, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rev. EDWARD B. BAGBY, Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives. ; 
he Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on motion of Mr. TELLER, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. TURPLE presented sundry petitions of citizens of Marion, 
Vanderburg, and Warwick Counties, all in the State of Indi- 
ana, praying that the funds of mutual life-insurance companies 
and associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax pro- 
vision of the pending tariff bill; which, on motion of Mr. TUR- 
PIE, were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of Edwin F. Bertolett, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., praying that fraternal society and college 
journals be admitted to the mails as second-class matter; which 
was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented the petitionof Rev. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, 
D. D., Protestant Episcopal bishop of the diocese of Central Penn- 
sylvania, and sundry other clergymen of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, praying for the enactment of legislation to suppress 
the lottery traffic; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 48, Asso- 
ciated Flint Glass Workers’ Union, of Tarentum, Pa., remon- 
strating against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PASCO presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., praying that an appropriation be made for a na- 
tional exhibit at the Cotton States and International Exposition 
to be held at Atlanta, Ga., in the fall of 1895; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. MORRILL presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Windsor County, Vt., praying that the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from the pro- 
posed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DANIEL kine 4 a petition of Hickory Level Farmers’ 
Alliance, of Buckingham County, Va., praying for the govern- 
mental control of railroads; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petion of ager ty citizens of Roanoke, Va., 
praying for the passage of House bill No. 5246, placing certain 
restrictions upon immigration; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition ofthe Chamber of Commerce of 


Staunton, Va., praying for the speedy of the pendin 
tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on ths table. g 


He also presented a memorial of the faculty of the University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., remonstra a, t the 
transfer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey to the logical 
Survey and the Navy Department; which was referred to the 
Committee on 7 hie pase ons. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I present a petition of the president of the 
National Fraternal Congress, of Port Huron, Mich., praying that 
fraternal societies and benevolent organizations be exempted 
from the provisions of the proposed income tax. I move that 
the care lie on the table, and thatit be printed as a docu- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented the memorial of Francis H. Wood 
and sundry other citizens, of Monroe, Mich., members of the 
Presbyterian Church, remonstrating against the admission of 
1 into the Union as a State; which was ordered to lie on the 

è. 

He also presented the memorial of G. A. Dillenback and sun- 
dry other citizens of Cadillac, Mich., remonstrating against the 
proposa duties on alcohol; which was ordered to lie on the 

0. 


He also presented the memorial of J. H. Milburn & Co. and 
sundry other druggists of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against 
an increase in the internal-revenue tax on proof spirits; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also preron tad petitions of the Sylvan Toilet Company; of 
Nelson Baker & Co.; of Parke Davis & Co., manufacturing chem- 
ists, and of Dr. Arthur L. Worden, all of Detroit, Mich., pray- 
ing for the retention of the present tax on proof spirits; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented the petition of William H. Lynch 
and 12 other officers of the different local labor organizationsin 
Danbury, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation regu- 
lating the sale of the products of convict labor; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented the memorial of H. B. Stedmanand 49 other 
citizens of Hartford County, Conn., remonstrating against the 
taxation of incomes and the funds of mutual life-insurance com- 
panies and savings banks; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of Jared C. Gallup and sundry 

other citizens of New London and Windham Counties, Conn., 
and the petition of A. M. Bancroft and 87 other citizens of El- 
lington, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
enable the States to enforce State laws regulating the sale of 
substitutes for dairy 8 which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a memorial of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., signed by William G. Boyd, presi- 
dent, remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Hatch 
antioption bill; which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. VILAS presented the petition of L. F. S. Viele and other 
citizens of Crawford County, Wis., praying that the funds of 
mutual life-insurance companies be exempted from the pro- 
posed income tax; which was, on motion of Mr. VILAS, referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of Daniel Wallace and 45 
other citizens of Middlesex County; of James T. Gregory and 
41 other citizens of Essex County, and of Thomas J. Borden and 
43 other citizens of Bristol County, all in the State of Massachu- 
setts, praying that the funds of mutual life-insurance companies 
and associations be exempted from taxation; which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Association of First and 
Second Class Postmasters, of the State of Massachusetts, pray- 
ing for the passage of House bill No. 56, for the classification of 
clerks in first and second class post-offices, and for fixing the 
salaries of the same; which was referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented the petition of G. S. Parker and 27 other 
members of Grange No. 23, of Dalton, Mass., praying for the 

eof the so-called Hill oleomargarine bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the memorial of Gilman Bros. and 11 other 
wholesale druggists, of Boston, Mass., remonstrating against the 
proposed internal-revenue tax on distilled spirits; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BATE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the amendment submitted by himself on the 16th 
instant intended to be proposed to the Army appropriation bill, 
reported favorably thereon, and moved that it be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations; which was agreed to. 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Patents, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1991) to amend Title LX, chapter 3, of the 


1894, 


Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to copyrights, 
reported it without amendment. 

r. DANIEL, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 454) for the relief of Washington College 
yon known as Washington and Lee University), located at Lex- 

ngton, Va., reported it with an amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 4 

Mr. HUNTON, from the Select Committee to Establish the 
University of thə United States, submitted a report to accom- 
pany the bill (S. 1708) to establish a National University, here- 
tofore reported by him. 


‘WEATHER BUREAU REPORT. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I am directed by the Committee on 
Printing, to whom was referred a concurrent resolution from 
the Houseof Representatives providihg for printing the annual 
report of the Chief of the Weather Bureau, to report it with an 
amendment. T ask that the resolution may be now considered. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution; which was read, as follows: 

Resolved ty the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That there 
be printed 5.500 copies of the annual report of the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau for the year ended June 30, 1893, of which 1,000 copies shall befor the 
ne Of the Senate, 2,000 copies for the nse of the House, and 2,500 copies for 
the use of the Bureau. 

The amendment of the Committee on Printing was in line 6, 
before the date ‘‘1893,” to strike out June 30” and insert De- 
éember 31.” 

Mc. MANDERSON. I desire to call attention to the reason 
for the proposed change, that it may be understood elsewhere. 
This report does not run by the fiscal year, but by the current 
year, and therefore the date should be as in the amendment, 

The amendment was a d to. 

The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2049) to distribute arms 
to the State militia; which was read twice by its title,and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DANIEL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2050) to exe- 
cute the findings of the Court of Claims in the matter of the 
claim of John J.Shipman; which was read twice by its title, and, 
E accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 

aims. 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S.2051) to extend the time for 
making final proof and payment on lands claimed under the 
the public land laws of the United States; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2052) toamend section 2324 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to mining claims; 
which was read twice byits title, and referred to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 


AMENDMENT TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. VILAS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


POLICY REGARDING HAWAII. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
aresolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by 
Mr. KYLE, as follows: 

Resolved, That it be the sense of the Senate that the Government of the 
United States shall not use force for the purpose of restoring to the throne 
the pone boven een of the Sandwich Islands or for the purpose of epg ees 
the existing Government; that the Provisional Government having been 
duly recognized, the highest international interests require that it shall 
pursue its own line of polity, and that intervention in the political affairs 
of these islands by other governments will be regarded as an act unfriendly 
to the Government of the United States. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. President. it is not my purpose this morn- 
ing to spend a great deal of time upon this resolution, urgent 
as it may be, owing to the important business now before us as 
the regular order. But the resolution which I propose does not 
open the question of the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, 
nor the question as to the rightful existence of the present Pro- 
visional Government. It merely calls upon the Senate of the 
United States for an expression of opinion as to whether we 
shall use force for the purpose of restoring to the throne the 
deposed Queen. 

t seems ridiculous to suppose that the United States Govern- 
ment ever contemplated the use of force for the purpose of re- 
storing a monarchy. I do not think that the President of the 
United States ever contemplated such a thing, but nevertheless 
the impression has gone out through the islands among the roy- 
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alists and the natives that the Senate will ultimately act upon 
this question, and that when it does act it will be to use force 
tor the purpose of restoring Queen, Liliuokalani. This being 
the case, there is hostility among various factions upon the is- 
lands; there are bitter feelings between the royalists and the 
Government supporters and constant fear and anxiety in regard 
to the outcome. Business upon every hand is disordered and 
depressed. Commercial relations between the islands and the 
United States are in the same state. 
For this reason I think there should be an expression on the 
tof the Senate as to the attitude of our Government toward 
awaii. I propose to waive the whole question, as will be seen 
of annexation and of the rightful existence of the Provisional 
Government. We owe it to the people of those islands to ex- 
3 ourselves. We owe it as the stronger nation to the weaker. 

e owe it as the parent owes a duty to the child. We have 
made those islands what they are. The best brain and brawn of 
the American people has gone upon those islands, has developed 
them, and brought them to their present state of civilization. 
We have Christianized, civilized, and educated the natives. We 
have given them their government and their institutions. We 
have given American enterprise and capital, and established a 
large commercial trade; and now to desert them in the time of 
their peril and their need seems to me unworthy of the dignity 
and standing of a great nation, 

As there can be no reasonable objection to the resolution, I 
will ask for its consideration and adoption to-day. It is well 
known to every member of this body that we do not advise the 
use of force for the purpose of restoring the Queen. It is known 
here and itis known by the people of ourcountry that the Govern- 
ment will not use force. The President willnotuseforce. There- 
ſore let us express ourselves this morning and aid those people 
very materially in settling their affairs upon the islands. 

r. DANIEL. Mr. President, the Senator from South Da- 
kota has truly said that it is evident to all there is no purpose 
on the part of the United States Government in any direction 
to exercise force to restore the overthrown government of 
Hawaii. The Committee on Foreign Relations have reported a a 
resolution to that effect which contains some additional matter. 
So far as I am concerned as a member of that committee, I can 
perceive no objections to the sentiments expressed in the pend- 
ing resolution. But the chairman of the committee isabsent at 
this moment. I have sent to see whether he is in the Capitol, 
and I learn that he is not yet in his committee room. I think it 
would be better to allow the resolution to lie over until the chair- 
man of the committee appears, that we may ascertain whether 
objection would be made to it by those who have had this matter 
under particularadvisement. So far as Iam concerned, I do not 
oppose the resolution. 

Mr. KYLE. May I make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Virginia? : ` 

Mr. DANIEL, Certainly. 

Mr. KYLE. I conversed yesterday with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], and he had something to do with the 
formation of this resolution. He expected to be here this morn- 
ing and to advocate it on the floor, as also the Senator from 
ae FRYE], both of whom heartily agree with me. 

Mr. DANIEL. That being the case, I shall not object to the 
present consideration of the resolution, and I shall vote for and 
support it. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Before passing from the consideration 
of this subject I should like to ask the Senator from South Da- 
kota whether in the developments of the last couple of months 
there is anything to prompt him to believe that the Government 
of the United States, so far as its executive department is con- 
cerned, shows any symptom of using force to restore the de- 
posed Queen of the Sandwich Islands. We had supposed, and I 
think the public generally were resting under the supposition, 
that that attempt had been abandoned wholly and completely, 
and that whatever steps had been taken in that direction by the 
present Administration it had seen fit under the force of public 
opinion most emphatically expressed to take the backtrack. If 
the Senator has any information on that subject which would 
lead him to suppose that there has been anotherchange in policy 
and there is now a proposition to use force for the purpose of 
restoring the deposed Queen, I think the Senate and the coun 
try would be glad to get information from him upon the subject, 

r. KYLE. Iwill state that there is no information from the 
sources here in Washington or elsewhere that there has been a 
change of polio upon this point. There is no disposition upon 
the part of the United States now to use any force, and Ido not 
know that there has ever been. As I remarked a moment ago, 
the impression has gone out among certain royalists upon the 
islands, and very largely among the natives of the islands, that 
ultimately the Senate will act upon this question and will ad- 
vise the use of force, and therefore they are re 


aloof 
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from the present government of the island and are in a state of 
hostility and bitter feeling against those who would otherwise 
be their friends. 

Mr. DANIEL. I have given some attention to the Hawaiian 
question, and I think all those who read the history of that mat- 
ter will all come to one conclusion, that itis the Pass A the 
present Administration to abstain from the use of force in a for- 
eign country. This Administration has done nothing by wa 
of force to interfere with the Government of Hawaii. It stop 
the exercise of force which was being employed to put a small 
minority of the people of that island in power when those who 
were at the head of the movement declared their utter helpless- 
ness and their impotence to uire or maintain government 
without the power of the United States being exercised for their 

retection. The present Administration has declined by its mil- 
lary ower to impose upon the great majority of the people of 
a foreign country the rule of a small minority. It is not exer- 
cising forcoin any direction, but is simply abstaining from forci- 
ble interference in the affairs of another nation. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I suppose May 30 a convention 
will meet in the Hawaiian Islands for the purpose of forming a 
republic. All the delegates to the convention have been elected. 
I do not sup thereis a Senator here who does not sympa- 
thize with those people in their attempt to become a republic, 
and I do not suppose there is a Senator here who does sym- 
3 with a monarchical form of government for those is- 

8 


Tho condition of things is somewhat serious. The only ob- 
stacle to the formation of a republican government in those is- 
lands to-day is a small body of royalists who are determined, 
who are bitter, who are unscrupulous, who in the matter of reg- 
istration have used their utmost power to makeita failure. To 
some extent they succeeded; and that was done solely upon the 
assertion on the part of the royalists that the moment the Con- 

of the United States adjourned the President would place 

. Dominis once more on the throne. They asserted to those 

people that they knew this to be a fact. We know that it is ab- 
mee false in every particular. 

Mr. DANIEL. May I ask the Senator from Maine for the 
sources of that information? 

Mr. FRYE. I will give the Senator the sources before I get 
through. They made these assertions to prevent those ple 
from registering. They said in argument in behalf of the as- 
sertions that the President remitted to Congress the entire 
question whether Mrs. Dominis should be restored to power or 
not, and that having so remitted it, Congress has done abso- 
lutely nothing with it. They asserted that the chairman ofthe 
Committee on Foreign Relations made a report which was hos- 
tile to the assumptions of the royalists in the islands, and they 
called the attention of those people to the fact that no action 
whatever has yet been had on that; that it still remains where 
a resolution reported from the same committee some three 
moaths ago remains, unacted upon. 

The royalists assert to the natives that that is a certain indi- 
cation that the Senate of the United States is in favor of the 
policy of restoration; that if it were not in favor it is utterly im- 

ssible to conceive that it would not take affirmative action on 

e report of the committee or on the resolution submitted by 
the committee three or four months ago; and they have per- 
suaded those people that this is absolutely true. Were it not for 
that there would not be any opposition whatever on the part of 
the natives of the Hawaiian Islands to the proposed republican 
form of government. The more intelligent of them are now in 
favor of it. 

I am in constant communication with those islands and with 
leading people on them, for I have taken a profound interest in 
them from the very beginning, ever since I have known anything 
about them. I made an appeal when the resolutions were re- 
ported by the Committee on Foreign Relations that for Heaven's 
sake, to quiet affairs in those islands, the Senate should pass 
those resolutions. I was opposed to the first clause of the reso- 
lutions because I am an ardent annexationist, and always have 
been, but we could have had a se te vote on that, and those 
who wished annexation, if they desired, could put themselves 
on the record as t that portion of the resolutions, and then 

the others, as to which there was not any objection made 
y any Senator on this floor. 

In substantiation of what I say, I wish to read a letter. I will 
not give the name of the writer, but will simply state that it is 
aon one of the first men on the islands, one of the very leađers 

ere: i 

Preposterous as it may seem, the one overshad: 
cs is the possible forcible restoration of the 
Of course the government and the intelligent 


that there is no bility of such occurrence, 
supporters take z 2 


factor in Hawaiian 
by the United 


thereof know 
t the Queen and her 


“The President aud the Secre of State havestated unequivocally th: 
Justice requires her restoration. t question has been referred 18 Gon- 
gross. The Senate has not yet taken action thereon. Wecan not assume 
t the action of the Senate will be hostile. The M. n report is indeed 
hostile, but it has not been approved by the Senate, and from that very fact 
We are justified in concluding that the Senate does not approve of the con- 
clusion K pe report or they would take some kind of favorable action con · 


That is what the royalists assert. This writer says: 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast,“ and the Queen and her sup- 
2 have no other hope than this to cling to, and the result is that they 

old to it with a steadfastness worthy a better cause. The practical effect 
of this condition has been a desperate effort on the part of the royalists to 
prevent registration of voters for the constitutio convention, for which 
a test oath renouncing royalty and the monarchical principle and of allegi- 
ance to the new government is required. . 

Threats of dire vengeance upon all natives who registered ‘when the 
Queen was restored " have been poured forth in the native press and by their 
leaders throughout the country., In spite of this a majority of the voters 
who are eligible to register in Honolulu. the monarchist stronghold, have 
done so, A large number who would otherwise have been eligible to regis- 
ter—some 1,400—hayvefailed to make themselves eligible by payment of taxes, 
the 5 being by reason ot the hard times — — by the unset- 
tled conditionof affairs. This number consists almost entirely of the 
natives and some Port I send a paper concer Honolulureg- 
istration. The returns from the other islands are not yet in. The election 
takes place May 2, and the convention will meet soon r. 

Another effect of the failure of a nonintervention expression by the Sen- 
ate is that the Queen will not listen to any proposition to obliterate her 
Possible claims until that takes place. Lhavetalked at length with two of the 
royalist leaders, not Englishmen, but standing close to the Queen. They 
both favor the withdra her claims and favo! annexation for a coin 
consideration. This we are entirely 5 — to e to, although we will 
not propose it until she shows some d tion in that direction, and these 
men say until either the Senate or the Executive indicate that no forcibles 
assistance can be expected from the United States she will not compromise. 

The latest royalist theory which they are feeding out to their dupes is to 
the effect that the} have news from Was ton that the President will 
wait until Congress adjourns, and then he will claim that, having referred 
the question to Congress, he will again resume jurisdiction and settle mat- 
ters his own way. 

These leaders both favor the Queen’s withdrawing her claim, 
both favor annexation, and both express themselves as entirely 
satisfied, if the Senate will indicate by a resolution that it is not 
the purpose of the United States to interfere for the restoration 
of the Queen, the Queen herself will at once resign all pretenses 
to the throne and receive for the resignation compensation which 
will bə entirely satisfactory to her from the islands themselves. 

Now, when this is the condition of these islands, when on May 
30 they meet to form a republic, which we all pray may endure 
through all the ages, when they have suffered as they have suf- 
fered for the last twoor threo years, in the name of humanity why 
can not the United States Senate simply say what it means? It 
means that it will not interfere for the restoration of the Queen; 
every Senator means that; and every Senator knows that the 
President will not interfere for such restoration. Why, then, 
can we not now, without discussion, pass a resolution simply say- 
ing that, in the opinion of the Senate, there should be no inter- 
ference for the restoration of Mrs. Dominis to the throne? That 
would quiet 8 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Why not pass the pending reso- 
lution which does that? 

Mr. FRYE. I donotsee any objection at all to the resolution 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE], and I am per- 
tied willing to vote for it, and I am perfectly willing to vote 
for the resolution reported from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE], simply bein 

rmitted to record myself against the first clause of it, whic 

s apparently against annexation. 
r. WHITE obtained the floor. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator permit me just one second? 

Mr. WHITE. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. I just entered the Chamber. Do I understand 
the Senator from Maine to want to modify the resolution now, 
so as to limit the interference of the United States to that spe- 
cific point not to restore the Queen? 

Mr. FRYE. No, I do not. The Senator from South Dakota 
offered a resolution, which is now pending, and my proposition 
was that I would either vote for that resolution, or I would vote 
for the one reported by the Senator from Indiana, which was a 
committee resolution, being permitted to record myself as 
against the first clause of it. 

Mr. HOAR. Why not ask unanimous consent to pass theres- 
olution of the Senator from South Dakota now without further 
debate? 

Mr. KYLE. I can see no objection whatever to that. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask unanimous consent that the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from South Dakota be passed without 
further debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. VEST. What is the uest? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Chair will state 

Mr. HOAR. That the resolution of the Senator from South 
Dakota be passed without further debate, 


rer 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
has called up a resolution which was introduced by him yester- 
day. The Senator from Massachusetts asks unanimous consent 
that the resolution be passed at this time without debate. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I thought the Chair had recog- 
nized me as entitled to the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the Sen- 
ator from California. He was stating the proceeding now pend- 


fir. HOAR. Will the Senator from California allow the 
question of unanimous consent to be put? 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection to the putting of the re- 
guest. but I object to the request myself. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the requestof 
the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WHITE. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is 28 The hour of 
half past ten o’clock having arrived, the ir lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Before that is done I ask leave to pre- 
sentan amendment to the resolution, that it may be printed and 
lie over with it, and I ask consent that the resolution may go 
over until to-morrow morning to be then taken up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I object. 

Mr. TELLER. I desire to offer anamendment to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. MANDERSON. What has become of my request? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
FAULKNER] objected. 

Mr. MAND ON. Ihave heard no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair requests Senators to 
suspend conversation. It is impossible to hear the remarks of 
Senators. 

Mr.MANDERSON. I ask whether there was objection to 
my request? > 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understood there was 
objection to the request of the Senator from Nebraska. 

r. MANDERSON. From whom, I will ask. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Iobjected to the request maae Dy ue Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. If the Senate desires to have the resolu- 
tion taken up to-morrow morning, it can be done on & simple 
motion; but there are other very important matters here, which 
are waiting their turn and which Senators are anxious to bring 
up, and I think it is better not to commit the Senate until to- 
morrow on this question, 

Mr. BERRY. Regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which is House bill 4864. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I do not rise to discuss the 
tariff bill, but I rise to do what is customary, when a resolution 
is before the Senate and is to go over until the next morning, 
to offer gn amendment to it. I desire to amend the resolution 
offered by the Senator from South Dakota sothat whenit comes 
up to-morrow my amendment may be printed and be before the 
Senate. 

I move to amend the resolution, in line 2, atter the word 
“not,” by striking out the words use force for the purpose of 
restoring,” and insert in place of those words attempt to re- 
store;” and after the word “polity,” in line 7, to insert ‘‘ with- 
out interference on the part of the United States.” 

I ask that the amendment may be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. PALMER. Ialso desire to give notice that I shall pro- 

an amendment to strike out all after the words Sandwich 
Felands,” in line 4, down to and including the word “ polity,” in 


line 7. 
E The proposed amendment will be 
rinted. 

z Mr. HARRIS. Icall for the regular order. 
Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator allow me to present a let- 


ter 

Mr. HARRIS. I will allow the Senator from Oregon to do 
that; but I must appeal to Senators to attend to morning busi- 
ness during the morning hour. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator permit me to state what I 
pro to do? f 
r. HARRIS. I do not object to the Senator’s presenting 
morning business. 

Mr. DOLPH. I was engaged in the Committee on Commerce 
until the last moment, and only came into the Senate when the 
resolution of the Senator from South Dakota was under discus- 


sion, 
Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the Senator. é 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. Res. 178) to pay the officers and employés 
of the Senate and House of Representatives their tive sal- 
aries for the month of May, 1894, on the 29th day of said month; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice-President: s 

A bill (S. 1808) to amend the act of June 22, 1892, entitled “An 
act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at the city of Yankton, S. Dak.;” and 

A bill (H. R. 2857) to confirm to the heirs of Mrs. Courtney 
„„ the title to a certain tract of land in the State of 

uisiana 


WHEATON & CHAMBERLAIN, 


Mr. DOLPH. I present a letter from the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, dated March 31, 1894, accompanied by cer- ` 
tain tables, in regard to the matter of the claim of Wheaton & 
Chamberlain, of California, for whose relief Senate bill 1057 was 
favorably reported on February 8, 1894, from the Committee on 
Public Lands. Iask that the letter may be printed asa docu- 
ment to accompany the report of the committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 178) to pay the officers and em- 
ployés of the Senate and House of Representatives their respec- 
tive salaries for the month of May, 1894, on the 29th day of ssid 
month, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


The Senate. as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other pur s; the pend- 
ing question being on the Sree ane y Mr. ALDRICH 
to paragraph 121, on page 25, line 2, after the words one and,” 
to strike out “one-fifth ” and insert five-tenths”; so as to read: 

121. Sheets or plates of iron or steel, or s iron or steel, coated with 
tin or lead, or with a mixture of which these metals, or either of them, is a 


component part, by the dipping or any other process, and commerciall 
known as tin plates, terne s, and taggers tin, 1.5 cents per pound. x 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PLATT] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, when I was interrupted last 
evening by a motion to go into executive session I was reading 
from the statement of Mr. Leeds, of Elwood, Ind., made to the 
Committee of Ways and Means of the House of Representatives 
at this session of Congress in the tariff hearings which were- 
given by that committee. But for the interruption I should 
have been through in a very few moments, and I shall not con 
sume time to any extent this morning, but there are some state- 
ments made by Mr. Leeds which seem to be so significant and 
important that I wish to call the attention of the Senate to them. 

I had read that portion of hisstatement where he said that the 
establishment with which he is connected had a capital of $300,- 
000, which was raised by small subscriptions from one to five 
thousand dollars among clerks and workingmen who had faith 
that they could establish the industry in the United States. He 
goes on to say: 

All of this $300,000 invested b f 
asa. caving fand of thetrown on the crenath of Ao iren 2 Unibet 
States saying protection would be afforded them in this coun for at least 
six years, at the expiration of which time to be removed ess we were 
manufacturing a certain 1 of the total amount consumed in the 
country, These stockholders of ours, all of them citizens, and good ones, 
invested their money in good faith. There seemed to be a doubt manifested 
by Congress when it passed the law that tinned plate could be successfully 
produced in America, for which reason the clause was inserted a 


certain proportion to be produced within six years, or the tariff to be taken ; 
off in consequence. 


I call particular attention to this: 


In this connection the Welsh are openly saying through their press that 
they are very much in hopes the tarik i will not be removed at all now, as 
the effect of the political canvass has kept money from being invested, and 
the fear of political changes and that the tariff will be removed within the 
fied limits keeps capital intimidated, with the result that enough 
ed plate will not be manufactured, as the time will soon be too short for 
erecting necessary plants to reach the proportion required. The tariff will 
then be entirely rem6ved and they will have a complete monopoly of the 
tinned-plate trade in America, as they have had in the past, but free from 
any duty restraints. These foreigners are banking opon itos 
ad it not been for the feeling that tinned plate could not be manufactured 
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in this country this condition would not have been made, but as we have ac- 
cepted this condi! and as we haye gone ahead with this 1 
we feel justified in that the promise to us be kept, and that we be al- 
lowed to develop our industry without the tremendous antagonism which 
has been blocking oar way in the past. 

Our stockholders have not invested their money for political effect, but 
only as a business investment, and I, as an officer of the company, am not 
conducting the business for political effect, but to show the men who have 
3 eir capital to my management that I will look after it properly 

‘or them. 

Up to date, although our stockholders have had their money invested two 
years, they have not received any returns, and with the present condition 
of trade their courage have to be sustained without the influence of 
dividends for many weary months longer, as the contention the com 
has had with conditions unprecedented will render us fora long time unable 
to declare even a moderate capital return on the investment. 

The protection afforded ay to the manufacturer of tinned plate has 
not up to date yielded any returns, as it has been consumed in experi- 
ting started and getting his mill upon a good working basis, 
and by the large wages paid the men whom he employs. 

This large- uestion is one of the points which now controls us. We 

ch hig: er wages in all branches than are paid on the other side, 
t y, in their desperate effort to secure the erican market, the 
Welsh manufacturers are making reductions in the cost of manufacture, 
throwing away their profits entirely, indicating a condition of affairs exist- 
ing on the other side, possible through the long control which they hadover 
their men, which can not be brought about in America short of a desperate 
8 ‘gle with a tendency toward anarchy, as the w. we could offer our 
men in order to compete with the existing English conditions would be such 
as would at first seem an absolute impossibility for them to accept, and 
when the final acceptance comesit will only be through the long, weary road 
S 5 which I, as a manufacturer, trust I may never be called to put 

ect. 


Then he goes on tostate the amount of wages which are given. 
I shall not detain the Senate to read what he says on that point. 
He proceeds: 

It may be said that some of our men can afford to be reduced. There are 
some men whose wages can possibly be brought down a small amount, but 
the great bulk of the men, dra wages from $1.40 to per day, and the 
women and boys from 15 to 16 and 17 years of age who are making $1 to $1.25 
per day,can not be reduced unless they reduce their living to the basis 
adopted on the other side, which is meat once a week with the strictest 
economy, each year becom: one weary round of toil, devoid of pleasure, 
pg dor en or any form of e 29 — If, by reducing the tariff on all com- 
modities, the margin for labor is brought down to the basis of that on the 
other side, then the American workman must come down to the basis of the 
other side, as we have to bring our wages down accordingly. : 


I call attention to this: 


But this can not be done in this country without the bitter ee ot 

les verging on revolution, and not until the laboring man 

is brought to understand that it is hopeless for him to expect anything bet- 
ter—then starvation compels him to accept the inevitable. 


Mr. President, I have never seen the question of the reduc- 
tion of wages consequent upon the passage of such legislation 
as is now proposed better stated than that. I believe that a 
wholesale reduction of wages in this country, made necessary 
by the passage of this bill, will have a ganaron tendency to- 
ward anarchy, revolution, and the destruction of the Republic. 
A republic will never be long maintained by hungry men. I 
wish I could emphasize that. 

If there were nothing but capital at stake in this question of 
a reduction of wages, if nobody but the manufacturers were to 
suffer, if nobody except those who had capital invested in busi- 
ness were to be harmed, I should not stand here to plead, as I 
plead this morning, with the Committee on Finance for higher 
rates of duties; but it is because I see future danger to our Re- 
public in the reduction of the standard of American wages to 
the standard of foreign wages that I do so. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. I am glad the Senator has said that the 
remark that the Republic can not be maintained by hungry men 
should be made emphatic, for there is food for thought in such 
aremark. I thank the Senator for putting it in that light, so 
that it may be understood. 

Mr.PLATT. Mr. President, the picture which presents itself 
to my mind of the inevitable necessity, under the passage of 
this tariff bill, of bringing down the standard of American wages 
either to the standard of foreign wages, or approximately to 
that standard, is a picture which I dare not look upon. 

Mr. Leeds goes on to say: 

Reducing the tariff on all sides would make such a tremendous army ot 
unemployed workmen during the readjustment of business upon the new 
lines as would bring down wages to the point which has made England the 
most successful manufacturing country in the world, and enabled her to 
throw her doors open wide and challenge the world on a free-trade basis, but 
which forced one who investigated the matter to wonder with what hellish 
ingenuity capital had been able to discover upon just how little a man could 


live, keeping soul and body together, his future being provided for by the 
poorhouse, supported by the state. 


Do you believe that you can maintain a republican form of 
vernment by bringing laboring men down to that condition? 

o you believe it possible to-day to maintain a republican form of 
government in England with the laboring people of England, 
seeing upon “ how little aman could live, 5 soul and body 
together, his future being provided for by the poorhouse, sup- 


ported by the state?” There isa great deal in this. I wish it 
could all go into the RECORD; I wish it could all be read. 

There was something said, Mr. President, about the prices 
of tin piate. I understand the truth to be just this: that in the 
year prior to the passage of the McKinley law, and in the years 
prior to the passage of the McKinley law, the price of tin plate 

uctuated, sometimes being as high as $7 or $8 a box and some- 
times being as low as 84.50 a box. 

I take this leading article of tin plate, which we have been 
talking about so much, and which sets the price for all kinds; 
and at the time of the passage of the Mc ey act actually the 
price was somewhat less than at the time it went into operation, 
and the price was rising at the time of the passage of the act; 
butthat at the time it went into operation; on the Ist of July 
1891, the price was higher than it has been at 2 since, i 
think, certainly than the average price has been since that date; 
in other words, tin plate has been decreasing in price since the 
time the bill took effect. 

I read from a table which Mr. Leeds puts into his statement 
in which he gives the wholesale prices of tinware from original 
bills for the articles named. Then he gives the average value 
of tin plate per box f. o. b.,“ which means free on board at 
New York. In 1890 the price was $4.80; in 1891, 85.33 for the 
first six months. It will be observed that that is prior to the 
time when the McKinley act took effect. We did not have the 
exact quotation for June preceding the taking effect of the Mo- 
Kinley act. 

I think, however, I am not mistaken, and that I can rely upon 
my recollection, that in the month of June, prior to the McKin- 
ley law taking effect, the price was higher than the average 
price for the first six months in 1891. For the second six mont 
in 1891, $5.35; in 1892 the average for the year was $5.30; in 1893, 
for the first four months, the average was $5.41, to which state- 
ment in a footnote Mr. Leeds appends the following: 


Weare now selling this delivered in Chicago for $5.35, equal to $5.10 New 
York City. 


That was at the time he was making this statement. He had 
given a price for the first four months in 1893, and stated what 
it was selling for in New York City at the time when he made 
his statement—85. 10. 

So what I have always claimed and stated is shown to be true, 
that from the time when the duty took effect to the present time 
the tendency of tin plate has been downward, until it is now 
even cheaper than it was at the time this statement was made, 
until now it is practically at the price of 1890, before the McKin- 
ley tariff law took effect. 

A 5 by Sidney Shora & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
page 101 of Bulletin No. 10, is as follows: 


The tariff act of 1890 became o; tive July 1, 1891. The sharp advance in 
the early part of 1891 was caused by the unusual demand for plates to arrive 
previous to July, 1891. When that demand was supplied the price dropped 
and has continued to decline since. 


This decline of commodities under the imposition-of pro- 
tective duties is a law just as certain and inevitable as any law 
oftrade. It can not be otherwise. Suppose we consume one- 
third or one-half of the tin plate manufactured in the world, 
which is manufactured by plants in foreign countries, and that 
a protective duty enables us to establish the plants in this coun- 
try which supply all that we want. That adds to the previous 
number of plants or the facilities for manufacturing one-half or 
one-third, as the case may be, and there is nobody so dull that 
he can not see that when one-half or one-third is added to the 
producing capacity of manufacturing plants the increased com- 
petition puts the price down. 

There is no sophistry which can do away with this certain law 
of competition. The putting of protective duties upon foreign 
articles, which stimulates the development of the n in 
this country, puts down the price the world over, because of the 
addition to the facilities for manufacturing. Suppose we have 
all the manufacture of an article in this country carried on by 
fiveconcerns, and that five more concerns start up with equal 
capacity to manufacture and 1 9555 what was before supplied by 
only five concerns. Itis inevitable that the price of the article 
manufactured goes down. The same reasoning holds true where 
we establish in this country plants for manufacturing articles 
which we did not before manufacture here. We come in com- 
petition with the world. We add to the world’s facilities for 
manufacturing a third or a half by the building of establish- 
ments in this country, and that competition certainly and with- 
out exception will force down the pros of the commodities. 

The manufacturer will have to discover some way in which to 
manufacture more cheaply, and the great problem in America 
has been how under a protective system manufacturers could 
decrease the cost of production without decreasing the wages 
of the workmen. In all the history of America there hay been 
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no triumph achieved such as the American manufacturers have 
achieved in redueing the pce of production without reducing 
the wages of American laborers. That will go on; it will goon 
with the tin-plate industry. . It was said that we could not 
manufacture it here, but those who took that position forgot 
the ability of American business men and American laborers to 
produce, to invent, to cheapen processes until they could com- 
pete with 17 5 in other countries in the falling prices which 
were established by the manufacturers of other countries. 

Mr. President, I did not intend and do not now intend to oc- 
cupy the time of the Senate this morning at any great length. 
Once more I wish to call attention to the statement of Mr. Leeds. 
It is very suggestive. I wish it might be listened to by those 
who propose to establish a duty which I think they must admit 
will destroy this industry. I donot think anybody on the other 

ide of the Chamber will really contend that the increase of the 
tats one-fifth of 1 cent per pound over aduty which would not 
allow a single pound of tin plate to be manufactured in this 
country is sufficient to enable the business to be continued here. 
I think it must be admitted on the other side that this is a duty 
which is destructive of the industry. In that view of it I wish 
to call attention to what Mr. Leeds says on another point: 


I have read a great many articleson the “robber barons and the robber 
tariff,” and I have with interest read everything in regard to the great tariff 
struggle of 1892, but I fail to see where there can possibly be any harm or 
loss to the country in allowing the tinned plate tariff, which is absolutely 
necessary for the continuance of our industry, toremain as it now is, and on 
the other hand the benefits seem to be very large. It willenableus to manu- 
facture some 20,000,000 worth of in this country for which we have 
formerly been compelled tosend gold abroad. We have just had an experi- 
ence which has severely taught us the value of ourgold, that with the balance 
of trade against us, prosperity ee at once, and with each day’s shi 
ment of gold our chances of prosperity decreases proportionately. Here 
an opportunity for an industry to be developed that will keep in this coun- 
try 820,000,000, which will certainly go a long way toward overcoming any 
difference in the balance of trade against us. 


Mr. President, that is a very serious thing to be considered. 
Every dollar that we have been paying out in igre past for tin 
plate has been so much gold sent to England, the great gold 
monometallic country of the world, which is trying to maintain 
the gold standard in the whole world. By the purchase of tin 
plate abroad we are just sending England $20,000,000 of gold 
every year to enable her to doit. Had we not better do that 
5 home? Would it not be better for every rea- 
son, for the benefit of the country, for the upbuilding of the 
country, for our own development, for the development of labor 
and laboring men? Certainly we had better keep our gold at 
home. $ 

This is not one of the cases where, under the idea of free trade 
as held by the Senator from Texas [Mr. l, we can ever hope 
in the remotest degree to sell tin plate to other countries. If 
we do not manufacture here we can not get the markets of the 
world. There is no barter about it, no reciprocity, no getting 
another market when we give up our own. It is giving upa 
market which we may have without the possibility of return, 
sending our gold abroad every year to the extent of twenty or 
twenty-five million dollars to pay other people who are engaged 
in this manufacture and who are a monopoly, a combination, a 
trust, and enabling England to keep up the gold standard, which 
which she is struggling to do. ‘ 

Again I refer to thestatement of Mr. Leeds—that is all I have 
to read from his statement. He recurs again to the fact that it 
is not good faith: 

Having invested our money im good faith; having accepted the pledge as 
extended by the accredited officers and institutions of this Government in 
good faith; having on this acceptance gone ahead and invested our money, 
and having turned out marketable tin in large quantities—the largest of 
any manufacturer; having done everything on our part indicating our de- 
sire and determination to go ahead and become a component part of the 


tinned plate manufacturers of America, and as we have shown that the 
American consumer has not paid one dollar from the increased duty, we feel 


justified in appearing before you, gentlemen, and on your part that 
th see that nothing is done by this CO which will in any way jeopard- 
our interests, but that the pledge honorably given by our Government 


I said when I commenced in this matter that I was not going 
to contend with the committee, that I was going to plead with 
the committee. I plead with the committee as this manufac- 
turer pleads with the committee, to keep good faith with them 
and not to destroy them. It seems to me that such pleading as I 
have read from the statement of Mr. Leeds will at last be heard 
in the Senate, and I hope that if the committee is not ready now 
to accede to a higher rate of duty, one which under close, severe, 
and even cruel conditions will enable the industry to be continued 
in this country, they may at least be willing to pass over this 
item until they get further information in relation to it. 

Mr. HALE. r. President—— 

Mr.HOAR. Mr. President, I thiak there ought to be a quorum 
in the Senate before the Senator from Maine proceeds. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allison, Gallinger, Manderson, Ransom, 
Bate, George, Martin, Roach, 
rry, Gorman, Mills, Sherman, 
Blanchard, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon Shoup, 
Butler, Harris, Mitchell, Wis. Smith, 
Caffery, Hawley, Mo Stewart, 
3 Higgins, Morrill, Teller, 
Cameron, Hoar, Palmer, woe 
Chandler, Hunton, Pasco, Vest, 
Cockrell, Irby Patton, Vilas, 
Coke, Jarvis, Peffer, Washburn, 
Daniel, Jones, Ark Perkins, White, 
Dolph, le, Platt, 
Faulkner, McMillan, Pugh, 
0, McPherson, Quay, f 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from 


Maine will proceed. 

Mr. HALE. I am not sure that it was not a piece of cruelt 
on the part of the Senator from Massachusetts to demand a roll 
call, but it is well to learn that at this early hour a large ma- 
pnw Ai the Senate is here ready to consider this most impor- 
tan 5 

Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland who addressed the 
Senate yesterday spoke none too soon. The condition of his 
party in the Senate had become so marked by its indecision, its 
sudden changes and turnings, that the attention of the whole 
country had been aroused; and there went up from the repre- 
sentatives of the party all over the country the Macedonian cry 
for somebody to appear as a leader to help them. 

I did not yesterday have the good fortune to listen to the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, except in the last part of his remarks, but 
I haye read very carefully this morning his speech as found in 
the RECORD; and while I can not reply in the premeditated and 
elaborate and attractive way in which he spoke, and am obliged 
to rely upon head notes taken as I read the speech, there are 
some things which it seems to me should be answered upon this 
side of the Chamber without further preparation or delay. 

What was the condition in which the Senator from Maryland 
when he rose to his feet yesterday found his party, and what 
had been its condition for many months past, growing day by 
day worse and worse? I will not, in describing that, resort to 
Republican criticisni. I willnot quote from the speeches which 
have been made upon this side of the Chamber calling the at- 
tention of the country to the inconsistencies of the Democratic 
party as shown in the Senatein the conduct of this bill, but will 
take Democratic sources themselves as my authority as to the 
condition of the Senator’s party when he determined to assume 
leadership and control in this legislation. 

I have here an editorial which I think must have come to the 
attention of the Senator from Maryland and must have been one 
of the things that spurred him to his effort to save his associates 
from the universal ridicule and condemnation that were gath- 
ering in the country against them. Years ago the one news 
per in New England outside of the great metropolitan press that 
was eminent for the ability with which it wasconducted, for the 
fairness of its views, the conservatism of its course, and the ele- 
gant, polished, and yetincisive character of its articles, was the 
Springfield Republican. It parted company with the Repub- 
lican party mainly upon the tariff issue. It was a zealous advo- 
cate of tariff reform and upon this it sundered its party ties. 

It became first a recalcitrant in the Republican party, a Mug- 
wump organ, and at last landed in the bosom of the Democratic 
party. It went with President Eliot and the men of that school, 
who, beginning by protests against the Republican policy upon 
the tariff, at last found themselves at rest in the Democratic 
camp. It is an Administration paper, a Cleveland paper, a Dem- 
ocratic paper. It is devoted to tariff reform. It believes in 
tariff for revenue only. It believes in free raw material. Here 
is what it says about the condition in the Senate at about the 
time when the Senator from Maryland must have laid the keel 
of his elaborate speech. 


THE LATEST TARIFF BILL. 


From the Springfield Republican of May 9, the second day 
after what is called the latest tariff bill, the Jones tariff bill, was 
introduced in the Senate. I can read in the lines of the Sena- 
tor’s speech which lies before me his feelings when he read this 
article, for he is a great newspaper reader, taking account of 
public sentiment; and no man times his appearance upon this 
floor better than the Senator from Maryland. While he isa 
hardheaded, shrewd, careful legislator,and while he does not in 
ordinary matters pose for effect, in times past, as well as now, he 
has seen when the dramatic moment has come when he should 
appear and assume leadership; and I can fancy that what I am 
Aboni to read was one of the things which led tolay the keel 
of his speech and to deliver it here. > 


Ps 
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Lam not reading now from Republican authority, but Demo- 
cratic, Cleveland, tariff-reform authority: 

Incompetency inconceivable continues to mark the steps of the Demo- 
cratic tariif revisers in the Senate. It is now AET weeks since the Wilson 
tarif bill was received by them from the House. They gave itover to asub- 
committee which sat in the dark, and for days worked at reductions of rates. 
Then an alarm was sounded, and the subcommittee hurriedly reported the 
bill in a hotchpotch state— 

I wish the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] were doin: 
me the honor of his 3 that anything which I coul 
say would interest him, but I am reading from Democratic au- 
thority, and it is grievous to find that a bill which that Senator 
presented with such a burst of eloquence is termed by one of his 
great party organs a ‘‘hotchpotch ”— 
to the full Finance Committee which doctored it up some more and on 
other notes of alarm hastily reported it to the Senate. Then followed cau- 
cusesof tic Senators, and revolts from the “conservatives,” 
further proposed changes to suit the malcontents, a final giring over of the 
bill to Treasury experts to be doctored up anew under the supervision of 
Secretary Carlisle, and in accordance with the suggestions of Senators 
resenting the Louisiana sugar „the sugar trust, the collars and s 
industry, etc., and now at last the in of a new bill on which the 
Democratic majority can unite (it is said). 

Meantime — — debate went on in the Senate for weeks over a bill 
which had been reported, but not finally agreed 8 5 even by the Demo- 
cratic members of the Finance Commute a bill ina profound state of 
nebulosity—of whose final form nobody had the least idea. 

This Democratic statement sounds like the utterances of Sen- 
ators upon this side of the Chamber for the last three or four 


weeks. 
This side has not gone so far. 

Mr. HALE. Except, as the Senator from Massachusetts says, 

that nobody on this side has gone so far as this Administration 
organ. It proceeds: i 

More weeks were tin debate on the bill by sections with not the first 
step of progress €, for the very good reason— 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] is in the habit of 
taunting us that we do not make progress, and because of Re- 
publican delay, this authority says: 
wiih not the first aep of progress made, for the very good reason that 


the Senate 

= which the 

business interests of the 8 urne witi 

8 and wasted away with uncertainty, we have presented another 

bill which may or may not be what the majority can get together upon. 
There is no record— 


Says this Administration organ— 


in the whole history of Congress parallel to this display of incompetency 
and inability to unify its forceson the part of a party ch by the people 
with the enactment of a specific reform. As for this new bill, it may ormay 
not be an 8 over its — varied original forms. We do 
not know. It increases duties ma y ee cases, as in the cotton, 
woolen, iron, and tobacco schedules. In other and few places duties are re- 
duced from the rates of the committee and Wilson bills. These are not 
changes, as a rule, to be regarded by tariff reformers as of prime consequence. 
What does chiefly attract— i 


Listen— 


Mr. President, there has been on this floor from this side of 
the Chamber in the last fow weeks a t deal said, a great 
deal well said, upon the subjects to which this Democratic or- 
gan devotes itself, but nothing has been so well said, the ar- 
raignment has neyer been presented with the force exhibited 
by this Administration organ. 

I say that I must believe that the reading of that article was 
one of the things which led the Senator from Maryland to think 
that his time had come. 

I do not stop with that. The one paper in New York that sets 
itself up and is generally recognized as the Democratic organ, 
not independent like the Times, not criticising and refractory 
like the Sun, but the simon-pure Democratic organ, is the New 
York World. What does it say? I know the Senator from 
Maryland is a reader of the World. He is a man of great intel- 
ligence on current events, and I know that this which I am go- 
ing to read from this Democratic paper, this criticism of the 
course of the Democratic party and its attitude, did not escape 
his notice, and was one of the other things besides the Spring- 
field Republican that led him to conclude that he must come to 
the rescue, Here is what the New York World says: 


SURRENDER TO THE SUGAR TRUST. 


By the way, it is worth the while to notice that these Demo- 
cratic authorities do not in any way with the speech of 
the Senator from Maryland in treating trusts. The reason for 
that is because the newspapers have a broad field of observa- 
tion. They are not committed on any distinctive subject by 


party rules and 
newspapers have, to give a fair view of existing conditions, 


party caucuses. Thenatural pride that the pron 


them to look on trusts as shown in the pending bill very differ- 
2 the view of the Senator from Maryland. What does 
the New York World say? 


SURRENDER TO THE SUGAR TRUST. 


In the proposed amendments to the tariff bill the sugar trust seems to 
have obtained all that it wants, or at least all that it can expect to get with- 
out creating such a scandal as would put a violent end to its relations with 
certain Senators. These Senators, having now gained for the trust the last 
possible concession, are willing to vote for the reduction of taxes on neces- 
saries of life other than sugar. 


* s è $ kd v a 

In the whole history of protectionism, nothing 
ing to Congress an tis omen ot gr ar errr . 
r epilator tne generat eat 
2 5 .o are the willing and sometimes the corrupt tools oe this mo- 

The Senator from Maryland emerges from his hitherto guiet 
condition upon the scene, finding his party discredited, its ranks 
broken like thin clouds, its coherency of action lost, its old 
landmarks abandoned, an indi t people everywhere show- 
ing whenever an opportunity been afforded its distrust of 
and dissatisfaction with the party, the newspaper press heaping 
up denunciation after denunciation and a general panic setting 
in upon that side of the Chamber. 

The Senator from Maryland, if he has looked into this Cham- 
ber from time to time for weeks past, has seen nothing but his 

rty’s demoralization. He has either seen empty seats while 

enunciation has been going on upon this side of the Chamber, 
or he has come early enough to see his associate Democratic 
Senators poe j from their seats to the refuge of the cloakroom, 
and he has e this effort of his life to re-form the ranks, bring 
back the stragglers to make anew a line of battle and to con- 
tinue the fight which was becoming hopeless. There is no man 
upon the other side of the Chamber or any side of the Chamber, 
there is no man in the country more fitted to do that than the 
Senator from Maryland. 

There is no man who has a better grasp upon public events 
or who is by nature a better leader than the Senator from Mary- 
land. But he has had a tasik that would have crushed the 
shoulders of Hercules, whose gigantic labors were nothing com- 
pared to the task the Senator has set himself about, to form his 
linesand to bring his party back to action. 

What has he attempted, Mr. President? Has he attempted 
to bring his party back to a principle or a tradition or a policy? 
Other men have done this, and have done it to their everlast- 
ing good rapes mat 3 and . mr 8 formed a 
great party upon the theory and principle of opposition to Fed- 
eralism and British influence; 8 Mr. Jefferson was successful 
in that because he believed in it, and he created the old Re- 
publican party. 

Gen. Jackson recreated and reformed and rallied this party, 
and made it the new Democracy by his 8 to banks and 
to monoplies, and he succeeded because he believed in the se 
things and made others believe in them. Lincoln was able to 
give its long life and success to the Republican party because he 
formulated and concentrated every scrap of patriotism that lay 
in the American breast, and he believed in that. Even Mr. 
Tilden always kept fi; the banner of reform and never let it 
drop, and he vertebrated his party because of that principle to 
which he called itas arallying cry. The present occupant of 
the Executive chair, President Cleveland, early in his intro- 
duction to the American people rallied his party and made it 
formidable, and achieved success because of his firm belief in 
the principle of tariff reform and all the things that are its con- 
comitants and essentials. 

But here the Senator from Maryland is attempting to reform 
the lines of his party, is attempting to recreate a Democracy in 
the United States Senate and in the country, not by any appeal 
to any principle or any tradition that has ever been a landmark 
of the Democratic party. All that can be said for him in his at- 
titude as the newly assumed leader, all that can be said of his 

urpose, all that can be said for the bill and its provisions that 
ES champions, is embracedin these words: Abandoning princi- 
ple, abandoning policy, let us deceive and dupe, let us buy and 
sell, but above all things let us pass this bill.” To that is the 
Democratic party on the other side reduced. 

The Senator’s speech was not made to this side, and was not, 
except by indirection, made for the country; but if was made 
for his associates upon the other side in assuming this new lead- 
ership. The claim that he made of unanimity on the other side 
is only borne out by superficial conditions. The Senator made 
that appeal when his party upon the other side was almost in 
extremis. It wasan appeal, I will not mayis the different fac- 
tions, but to the different divisions and subdivisions and groups 
that divide our friends on the other side of the Chamber. 
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Even the vote yesterday on the motion to table the bill, the 
arranged vote, with a motion made after no consultation on this 
side, in order to dramatically and in a spectacular way enforce 
the Senator's claim of unanimity on his side, meant nothing. 
In the discussion of any measure a larger vote can always be 
obtained against laying a measure upon the table than on any 
other possible motion. Every man who wants to further discuss 
it, every man who wants to op it finally because of svecific 
things in it and wants to show his attitude, every man who feels 
about it as I know the Senator from New Jersey, who is honor- 
ing me with his attention, and who has gratified us with hisim- 

ioned declamation against the income-tax provision of the 
bill, feels, would vote against tabling it. So everybody onthe 
other side who is suspected in fealty would vote on the motion 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] against tabling it. 
The country must not understand it was a test vote. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In order to be exactly just, I hope the Sen- 
ator from Maine will say which Senator from New Jersey he 


means. 

Mr. HALE. Both Senators from New Jersey are here. I 
think the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] 
has not favored the Senate with even one impassioned declama- 
tion against the income tax. I presume he is in accord with his 
colleague, ppt I refer to the junior Senator from New Jersey 

r. SMITH]. š 

15117. President, it is worth while in seeing to whom the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] was 8 he was 
feeling his ground as to his leadership, and making it certain 
that he should not be unhorsed, to look at the groups in the 
Senate to whom his appeal was made and to whom his assump- 
tion of unanimity and his declaration that here was a bill which 
all could vote for applied. 

In the first group to whom he appealed were the Senators 
from New York, who may or may uot make wreck of the bill. 
Next was the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], 
who has already entered his solemn protest against the bill, and 
has declared in terms that if certain provisionsare not stricken 
out the bill can not pass with his consent. In this group were 
the Senators from the two Dakotas, whose sheep industries 
have been slaughtered in the bill, and who, from the known at- 
titude and expression of their constituents, have about them an 
investiture of doubt as to what their course will be. There is 
one group to whom the Senator from Maryland was appealing. 
This is the group of men who represent constituencies who are 
opposed to the bill, whose industries have been trodden under 
foot, where public sentiment is clearly and unmistakably 
against the bill. To this group of Senators the Senator from 
Maryland, when he made his speech, was, in his mind, giving 
most special attention. 

There isa setae group of men who in their secret hearts 
deny, deride, and despise the bill which is now before the Sen- 
ate, and who, when you can find their utterances, whether in 
party caucus, as has been intimated to me, or in daily associa- 
tion with their fellow-men, can not find terms harsh enough to 
visit upon the bill as it now stands. This group of Senators is 
larger than the other, and composes those who by education, 
who by long habits, who by their 1 here and upon the 
stump and elsewhere have always denounced all such measures 
as the present bill or the present arrangement. They are rep- 
resented by the two Senators from Texas, Mr. and Mr. 
COKE; by the Senators from Kentucky, the State which has been 
the home of free trade and revenue reform. 

Some of the most ardent and earnest denunciations of every 
form of protection for any industry which have been heard in 
this Chamber for a dozen years have come either from the pres- 
ent Senators from Kentucky or from the eminent men who pre- 
ceded them in their service here. Seer bolong to the second 

up, and the Senators from Missouri, Mr, COCKRELL and Mr. 

EST rer Bis the same group. There has been nothing in 
their lives, ere has been nothing in their public course, there 
has been nothing at home or here or elsewhere to make these 
Senators reconciled to the 9 ony which have lately been 
brought in here upon the bill. 

This group also embraces the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
VILAS], who is an outright, full-believing free trader, so far as 
that is possible in this country, and the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. GRAY]; who par excellence represents the free-trade honest 
sentiment of his party. The Senator from Maryland, in all that 
he said in his speech, in all his adjurations to party fealty, 
and in all his imagination of solid party phalanx, in all the 
pleas he made, had this group of Senators in mind more than 
any other, because he knew that in his newly assumed ` leader- 
ship if these men allowed their traditions and their principles 
to prevail and broke away from him, or if only a fragment of 
them broke away, his bill and his leadership were gone. 

Mr. President. I take the bill, and [read the provisions which 


have been put in it since it left the Senate committee to peok ; 
tiate one interest after another in order to gain a vote, I 

think of this group. One consideration of timeliness in the Sen- 
ator’s speech is found in the fact that the iron ore and coal of 
Maryland and West Virginia have been put upon the dutiable 
list. We would not have found this earnest and able speech 
made by the Senator from Maryland before this had been done. 

The Senators who comprise this second group never willingly 
consented to a duty upon coal, duty upon iron ore, and a heavier 
duty upon pig iron and upon the different forms of manufactures 
of iron and steel and the adoption of specific duties with ad va- 
lorem duties abandoned. Take the junior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Minus], who has brought into this Chamber that fervid 
oratory that distinguished himin theother body,and which his 
party has made use of in its campaigns throughout the country. 

or years, as has already been stated here, the Senator from 
Texas has devoted himself to the denunciation of the duty upon 
iron and coal and of specific duties, and hasclaimed that the only 
fair tariff that can be made is upon an ad valorem and not aspe- 
cific basis 

Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland has given direc- 
tions to these Senators. He orders them to forget every prin- 
ciple and every tradition, and when the vote comes we s see 
what we shall see. Is there any man here who does not know 
that, when the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] and his col- . 
league [Mr.COKE], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] look at these provi- 
sions and are asked to vote for them, each one of them say: 

Is thy servant a dog that he should do this? 

And they will all vote for them and answer their own ques- 
tion. i. 

There is another group in the Senate to whom no ap was 
needed. It iscomposed of theSenators from West Virg Mr. 
FAULKNER and Mr. CAMDEN, the Senators from Alabama, Mr. 
PUGH and Mr. MORGAN, the Senators from Louisiana, Mr. CAF- 
FERY and Mr. BLANCHARD, the Senator from Maryland, Mr. 
GIBSON, the Senator from Ohio, Mr. BRICE, and the Senator 
from California, Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GORMAN] gave himself no anxiety about this group. Why? 
Because each member of it had got all that he wanted. I know 
how large a statement that is. I know thatit, in its amplitude, 
almost extends to the confines of the earth; but I repeat it. 
This group of Senators were not troubling the Senator from 
Maryland. They had all got all that ey wanted. 

Mr. President, it is not possible with the little opportunity I 
have had to go into criticism of the different propositions by 
which the Senator so iously sought to maintain his argu- 
ment, and I do not need to doit. My whole proposition is that 
the other sideof the Senate, asthey have the majority,are asked 
to support, uphold, pass a bill that is founded upon trades made 


in order to insure a majority of Senators for the bill. It has 
that as its basis. 
I do not take time to comment upon the denunciatory part of 


the speech of the Senator from Maryland. Iam glad tosay that 
there was very little of thisin his speech, because, however mis- 
taken he may be as to the real situation, or however he may be 
assuming an attitude that he is compelled to take, he is one of 
the Senators upon the other side who do not resort to harsh 
words and abusive epithets. The Senator prefers to keep him- 
self, as he did yesterday, in theline of his legitimate argument. 
But here and there creeps out the fashion, which is very much 
in vogue on the other side, of denunciation, and he talks about 
the ‘‘demagogy” and the hypocrisy of those on this side of 
the Chamber. I need spend no time upon this point, because 
the country has a clear view to-day as to which side these words 
and these 5 75 should be applied. If the Sen- 
ator from Maryland thinks that he discovers more hypocrisy 
upon this side of the Chamber than has been manifested upon 
his side for the last two months, then I bid him welcome to that 
self-complacency which clearly nothing can disturb. 

I was interested in one statement made by the Senator, and 
that was that, whatever might be said about the shifts to which 
resort had been made in framing this last bill, a line of demar- 
cation ran through its provisions, showing the difference be- 
tween the Republican party and the Democratic party as 1 1 
as could be found in any tariff statute. Looking over the bill 
tried to trace this line of demarcation as shown in the present 
bill submitted by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] in his 
group of amendments. 

I start first with the item of rice, where the duty fixed is al- 
most the same as that in the McKinley act, the Republican duty, 
and there is the beginning of my line, or the Senator’s line o 
demarcation. Butin striking off I found the next item I came 
to was wool, where there is noresemblance between the Repub- 
lican position and the Democratic position, where a pronounced 
duty has been maintained by the McKinley bill, while this bill 
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S pota it upon the free list. I start from that on the Senator’s 
ine of demarcation, finding that I have a line at last where the 
two partiesare arrayed squarely against each other, and my line 
drops again. 

The next item I find is fruit, plums, figs, raisins, and prunes, 
and thereagain this bill has struck the Republican level. Ihave 
another point for the Senator’s line of demarcation between the 
two forces, and I begin to get confused. I have gone up and 
come down ppan: having again got to a point where the bill is 
in accord with the Republican 5 I start again, but the 
next point I reach islumber. There the policies of the two par- 
ties are entirely opposed. We believe ina fair, reasonable duty, 
and the Senator's bill puts it upon the free list. So the line 
of demarcation has come up again, and I start up on that basis, 
and the next thing that I strike is collars and cuffs, 

This line of demarcation has again struck the Republican 
level, and the bill is with us. Collars and cuffs receive almost 
the same as Republican protection. Getting wearied with 
tracing this line, I make one more start and I run against iron 
ore, which is left with a Republican duty; and then I fall upon 
free cotton ties, which is directly opposed to the policy of the 
Republican party. This is the line which the Senator says is the 
one which clearly divides the Republican party and the Demo- 
cratic party in this bill. It is nothing but a zigzag; there is no 
line; it has been abandoned. Everybody knows it has beenaban- 
gee It has been abandoned in order to secure strength for 

e $ 

The Senator from Maryland says this is the last and final bill, 
and that it will pass by the unanimous vote of the Democratic 
side, and that any other bill could not pass. Why not? Bright 
as the Senator is, ingenious as his associates are who haye ma- 
nipulated this last bill, they do not stand for the entire Demo- 
cratic party, and he is not the first person representing that 
party who has claimed that for some particular bill a united 
vote of the party should be given and that it should be passed. 

The Senator says this is the only bill that could pass, and 
that neither of the other bills could pass because they could not 
get votes for them. I should like to know why not: I should 
like to know why it is that the bill that was framed in the House 
of Representatives, the body that originates revenue bills, and 
which was urged with such vehemence in that body, and was 
claimed to be a panacea for all existing evils, could not pass. 
Was it because Alabama and some of her industries were notre- 
garded, or that West Virginia or Maryland or Ohio or Califor- 
nia or Louisiana was not regarded? What is the reason why 
by an overwhelming vote another bill from the one which the 
Senator is championing here did pass that great body? 

During the last few minutes of the speech of the Senator from 
Maryland, I saw the present Speaker of the House of See 
sentatives, the body which deliberates—for I think it may fairly 
be said now that our friends are given a chance to deliberate in 
that body—listening with rapt attention to the Senator from 
Maryland when he said that only this bill could pees and no 
other bill could pass. I remembered then that in the great de- 
bate which took place in that body when the issues were made 
up, and when the time of decision drew nigh, the Speaker left 
his place and went into the arena and assumed the champion- 
ship of the measure, setting himself against the giants who had 
denounced it upon the other side of the Chamber. 

The Speaker, who yesterday was listening to the Senator from 
Maryland when he declared that the Wilson bill could not pass the 
Senate and that only this bill could pass by a unanimous vote of 
the Democratic side, must have gone back in mind to that nota- 
ble day when he wound up his speech with the eloquent words: 


Let us stand together; let us pass this bill— 


Not the Voorhees bill, not the Jones bill, not the Gorman bill, 
not the Senate bill, but the Wilson bill— 

Let us stand together— 

He said— 
let us pass this bill; let us redeem this pledge as we must and will redeem 
every other pledge that we have made to the people. 

I wish to put a conundrum to the other side, which it can take 
its time to answer. If the passage of the Wilson bill was there- 
deeming of the pledge which the Democratic party made to the 
people, what is the passage of the Gorman pill? and if the pas- 
sage of the Gorman bill is redeeming the pledges that the De- 
8 made to che people, what is the passage of the Wilson 
bill? The Speaker goes on further: 

And if, my friends, we can crystallize this bill into a law, whilst there may 
be here and there some monopolists or gentlemen of large wealth who will 
criticise and condemn us 

Iam afraid he was then with prophetic eye preng 1 
very influences that have marked the change in this — 


Whilst there may be here and there some monopolists or gentlemen of 
large wealth who will criticise and condemn us, yet all over the country, in 


the homes of the farmers, in the homes of the workers, and in the homes of 
the men employed in every industry in the United States, there will be re- 
jolcing and happiness. iculture will be encouraged; manufacturers will 

aided; commerce will be revived, and thus we will promote the general 
welfare of all classes ot our people. [Enthusiastic and prolongedappla se.] 

Mr. President, our friends on the other side in this Congress 
have been “standing firm” all the time upon something or 
other. The S er begins by an adjuration that they stand 
together” on the Wilson bill. I see in reading the speech of 
the Senator from Maryland that he says: 

To my friends on this side of the Chamber I say, in conclusion, that we 
have only to stand firm. 

There is a new point; there is new ground. This “standing 
firm” on so many places must in the end become fatiguing; and 
yet we are told everywhere to stand firm.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] had a bill which 
the Senator from Maryland says was leather and prunella and of 
no account, and could not be passed; that it could not get votes 
enough. Yetali of us rememberthat when the Senator from Indi- 
ana, the chairman of the Committee on Finance, reported his 
bill, the then bill of the committee, he made very much the same 
style of remark about his own bill that the speaker indulged in 
about the Wilson bill, and that the Senator from Maryland has 
indulged in about his bill. That is natural enough. Ionly wonder 
how the Senator from Indiana feels now about his bill which has 
been contemptuously tossed aside and a hundred provisions put 
in that he no more believes in than he fails to believe in the 
Christian religion. He said: 

Sir, I challenge the attention of the Senate and the country to the great 
and commanding fact that by the proyisions af this bill— 

Not the Wilson bill, nor the Jones-Gorman bill, but his bill— 
by the provisions of this bill the seeming paradox of a reduction of taxes 
and at the same time an increase of public revenues will be reconciled when 
it becomes a law. 

One of the chief features of merit that is claimed for the first 
time for the present bill is that it gives us ample revenue to 
maintain the Government. There has been no end of personal 
appeals to Senators upon the other side, who not only doubt but 
despise this bill, to vote for it because it will give the Adminis- 
tration revenue for the year to come with which it can carry on 
the Government. And yet I find the Senator from Indiana I Mr. 
VOORHEES] claiming that merit for his bill. Then he says: 

With such a beneficent and stupendous result now plainly within the reach 
of the American people, and almost ready for their eager enjoyment, I en 
not the fate of the party, nor the man, nor the set of men who shall consti- 
tute themselves a hindrance and an obstruction to its speedy fulfillment. 

Did the Senator with prophetic eye look to the little knot 
of malcontent Senators who were to shunt his bill off the track 
and substitute one of their own, when he implored the evil eye 
to rest upon any man or men who in any way should turn the 
current of his bill awry ‘‘and lose the name of action”? Did he 
have the Senator from Maryland or his associates in view, or of 
pion was he speaking when he thus championed the Voorhees 

ult 

On the 27th of April, a fortnight before these last amend- 
ments were offered, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], 
who has been the major-general of the forces upon the other 
side on the floor in this combat, got up in his earnest and in- 
cisive way and wanted a vote and demanded it upon the bill which 
he was then championing. Upon what bill was it that he wanted 
and declared at once, when an intimation had been made upon 
thisside as to the time we should vote, that he was ready to vote 
then, that afternoon? Would the Senator from Tennessee, who is 
not only an able parliamentarian but a good sound Democratand a 
leader in his party councils, and who at those times when-the 
chair is left by you, Mr. President, succeeds as the Presidin 
Officer of this body—would he have dared then to have passe 
his bill, when all the merits that arecontained in this subsequent 
bill thatis championed by the Senator from Maryland were left 
out of it? No, Mr. President. The simple truth is that the 
original bill has been dismembered, torn asunder, defaced, dis- 
figured, not even as a compromise of principle, but by trade, by 
mani tion, by bargain and sale in order to get votes to pass 
it. The Senatorfrom Marylandcan not cover that up by his in- 
genious and specious rhetoric. 

Mr. President, on this question there is a real, underlying 
distinction of principle between the two parties, and there al- 
ways has been. There has been a time in the Democratic party 
when its fight has been made upon lines of principle. We think 
that the principle that has animated Senators upon the other 
side is wrong; they think ours is wrong; but the contention in- 
volves distinct schools of thought, of political economy, and of 

licy, and men are as honest upon onesideastheother. There 
have been times when the Democracy made its fight here and 
in the House of Representatives and before the country, not 
upon traffic, not upon purchase, not upon gaining votes by sac- 
rifleing principle, but by maintaining principle. The Morrison 
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bill is familiar to all of us, as is the Mills bill, reported and 
championed ci the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS], who has 
at last given his allegiance to this bill. Then there was the 
McKinley bill, and upon those bills the opposition upon the other 
side was clear and distinct and pronounced, 

Before the debate is through, somebody is going to hunt up, 
as I have done partially, the speeches made upon the other side 
on the ground of principle against duties upon articles whichin 
this bill have been put on the dutiable list. Then the Demo- 
cratic party was making its fight upon principle, and they were 

proud of it. A man is proud, no matter if he goes down under 
the waves of disaster and defeat, to have gone down believing 
in the principles for which hé has been contending. This pres- 
ent bill shears away every Democratic sentiment, every Demo- 
cratic principle. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; though I would prefer not to be inter- 


rupted. 

Mr. HILL. The speeches to which the Senator relers were 
made when we were out of power. 

Mr. HALE. In one respect the Senator is right; his party 
was out of power, butalso the Senator from Maryland, unless he 
can, by the concessions in this bill, get votes enough to pass it, 
is out of power. He knows it, and his speech is the confession 
of a man who can not get the bill through the Senate without 
these concessions, without these duties that have been de- 
nounced in terms which are found in the columns of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and which will be cited here before the 
debate closes, by Senators who voted for these provisions. We 
believe these fights which have been made on the line of free 
trade or tariff for revenue, free raw material, and all of those 
concomitants of free trade, are vicious, but they were made with 
a ceurage worthy of a better cause. 

How is it now? Mr. President, the provisions of this bill have 
no acknowledged paternity. They have not even the noble bas- 
tardy of Falconbridge; they are born of the illicit intercourse 
between a half dozen malcontent Senators on that side of the 
Chamber and the easy virtue of a few seduced industries and 
the habitual prostitution of the great trusts of the country. 
Their origin may be found in the back rooms of New York 
offices and in the curtained chambers of hotels at Washington, 
and Senators are asked to abandon every principle they ever 
believed in and to vote for them. 

Mr. President, years ago I had the honor and pleasure toserve 
in another branch of Congress with an eminent Pennsylvanian 
and Democrat, but not a free-trade Democrat. I refer to the 
lamented Samuel J. Randall. There are a dozen Senators here 
now who served with him in that body. We can see through 
the vista of the past that rugged presence, that heroic aspect, 
that courage that never faltered, that fidelity that was above 
reproach, that devotion to principle that he never laid down 
and never bartered. He was a protestant and remonstrant 
against the policy of his party; but the party, Mr. President, 
kept straight on, because it was a time when it was animated b 

- the views their Presidential candidate and their President ban 
given to the country, utterly opposed to the views of the emi- 
nent gentleman from Pennsylvania to whom I am referring; 
and one by one the hairs of his head were shorn from him, his 
strength taken away from him, his friends left him, he retired 
to sickness and solitude—the sickness and solitude of the old 
and wasted lion of the hills. 

But his party kept straighton. It would not bargain with 
him nor he with them; it would not concede to Pennsylvania 
what he demanded and what his friends in other States de- 
manded. There was no such truck and dicker then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as characterizes this bill here now; but the Democratic 
party kept on in its policy because it believed in it—wrong, I 
say, but still consistent. That day, Mr. President, has de- 
parod; As the New York World says, the ‘‘ surrender is com- 

ete. 

P The Senator attempted to defend the provisions in reference 
to sugar. Those items will be so fully discussed that I shall not 
go into them in detail now, only saying that somebody—not the 
Democratic party upon this floor, not the Finance Committee, 
not the subcommittee of the Committee on Finance—has taken 
the sugar schedule and so framed it, and has so framed the date 
at which it shall take effect, that there are $40,000,000 clear profit 
to the sugar trust—a most appalling and startling and enormous 
sum. The whole revenues of this Government forty years ago 
were not as great as this; all the yearly expenditures, year in 
and year out, up to that time were not so great as the provisions 


of this bill put into the hands of this trust by one single stroke 
of the pa: 
Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President 


Mr. HALE. I wish the Senator would not interrupt me now. 
XXVI— 326 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator decline to yield? 

Mr. HALE. I think I must decline to yield, Mr. President. 

Te VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine declines 
to yield. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to hurry through. 

No wonder the New York World says that the surrender is 
complete. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland is worthy of a bet- 
ter fate than will attend him in championing this bill so made 
so constructed. By his long service he has won the respect and 
admiration of Senators here, and in most matters of legislation 
he is as little a partisan as any Senator on either side of the 
Chamber, and has elear discernment of the public needs and the 
public good; but he has tied himself to a bill that, whether it 

asses or no, will by the American people be stamped with the 

adge of a trade, and that the American people will never for- 

ve. 
The remnant of the old Republican party elected its Presiđent 
in 1824 by what the American people believed was a trade.“ 
Though that trade involved such illustrious names as Henry 
Clay and John Quincy Adams, the American people never for- 
got and never forgave it; the Administration weakened from 
day to day, and went out in obloquy, good as it was in other re- 
spects, and the reign of thenew Democracy under Andrew Jack- 
son set in. 

So, Mr. President, it will be with this bill. Whether it passes 
or not, it has upon it the badge of traffic. It is not even a com- 
promise; it is not even trimming. It is bargain and sale; itis 
market overt. The American people understand it. 

1 know it will be said by the other side—for itis about all that 
can be said—that if these changes have been in the direction of 
protection; why are we not content. Mr, President, the present 

ill is no protection bill; it does not satisfy the people; it does 
not maintain their industries; it does not suit the publican 
party; itdoes not suit the protection sentiment. Here and there 
an item has been put in for an industry that is local, where there 
were wavering Senators, to propitiate them. That is not pro- 
tection. It is not possible that a bill which is framed by thirty 
free traders and ten half free traders with protection to local 
interests could at last be a protection bill. 

The great industries of the people are not regarded in this 
bill. The great agricultural interests, wool, the great lumber 
interest, the largest in the N the farmers, the miners, all 
the ramifications of industry which to-day rally around the pro- 
tected manufactures of the country and the incidental benefit to 
all the country in the home market, are absolutely disregarded 
in the bill; and it requires an audacity ee nobody else on 
that side has shown—and I doubt if anybody undertakes to imi- 
tate it—it requires the audacity and bravery, which we all must 
admire, of the Senator from Maryland to come in here and claim 
for this bill, to use his own language, that it is the most just, 
the most wise, the most conservative, the most businesslike pill 
which could be put before the country.” 

Mr. President, I did not intend to take so much time. Ihave 
thought it well that the bases of this bill should be laid clear 
and open and that the theories sought to be insinuated by the 
Senator from Maryland, that this was a fair compromise and 
the best that could be done, should be shown up and exposed, 
and let the country understand what the bill is, how it has been 
framed, what abandonment of principle is involved by it upon 
the other side; and, so far from its being, as I have said, a pro- 
tection measure, it has only protection features in it to concili- 
ate here and there a refractory Senator. 

It will be fought, Mr. President; it will not be accepted by 
this side. I knowof no man here who recognizes in it one 
lineament of real protection for the American laborer and for 
American industry. It will be exposed. Light will be let into 
it, sunlight will flash rougi its web, and in reasonable time 
ie side of the Chamber will not fail and will not cease to show 

t up. 

Isat here in the last few moments of the Senator’s effective 
speech, and I listened with some wonder to his eloquent close. 
I have read it over to-day, and I quote both from the exordium 
and the peroration, In opening the Senator said: 

After twenty years of political progress, of positive growth, of constant 
development, and of versal e htenment, the Democratie party and the 
American people are within sight of the promised land. 

7 in his glowing close in his most impressive manner he 
said: 

Patience, Forbearance. Courage. 

‘The shadow is not that of the horizon. Now, of all times, the sun of De- 
mocracy is atthe meridian. Before the second year of responsibility shall 
have ended the cloud before it will have rolled away and its radiance will 
rest upon aland blest with peace and plenty, and upon a 8 prosperous 


and happy in the knowledge that, after thirty years in the wilderness, they 
haye at last come into their own. 
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Does the Senator from Maryland believe that? Does the Sena- 
tor from Maryland cast his gaze any part of the country 
and find any indication that the Democratic is about to 
enter upon the promised land? Does he not know that wher- 
ever the people have had an opportunity to express themselves 
they have turned in their wrath against his party and its prin- 
ciples, whatever they may be? Does he not know that when 
the Committee of Ways and Means in the House of Representa- 
tives was considering this subject and framing its bill the flrst gun 
from the annual elections reverberated throughout the country 
declaring and proclaiming overwhelming Republican majorities? 
Does the Senator not know that all through the discussion of 
this bill there has been norefluent wave in this reaction, but that 
wherever a State or a community has spoken, with the single 
exception ofa district in the State of Ohio, the stamp of disap- 
probation has been put upon his party and upon whatever bill 
was at that time before the people? The great Empire State of 
New York has broken from her old moorings and is to-day 
ranged in the Republican fleet; the State of New Jersey, almost 
hopelessly Democratic heretofore, has spewed Democracy out of 
its mouth and for the first time in thirty years is a substantially 
Republican State. In the West and in the North and every- 
where in the East, and except in the far South, there has been 
but one utterance of the people; and the Senator says that now 
of all times the “sun of Democracy is at the meridian.” 

Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland has either mistaken 
his metaphors or he has lost that clear vision which usually 
distinguishes him. He does not look aright upon the political 
sky. His shining luminary is lost. It is not the sun of Auster- 
litz, it is the irretrievable defeat, the hopeless overthrow, with 
honor lost, the fatal, total eclipse of Waterloo, 

Baas ALDRICH, Mr. HIGGINS, and Mr. HARRIS addressed the 
‘ air. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH] first addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, we were officially assured on 

esterday by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] that at 

t, after months of tribulation, a tariff bill had been prepared 
which had the unanimous support, not only of the Democrats in 
this Chamber, but of the Democrats of the country. I conceive 
that the best answer I can make this morning to that assurance 
of the Senator from Maryland is to read two leading editorials 
of two of the most important organs of public opinion located in 
the Southern States. 

Iam very sorry that the senior Senator from South Carolina 
pe. 3 is not in his seat, as he has been most vociferous 

his demand that we should have speedy action and the speedy 
adoption of the bill which is now pending before the Senate, 
for I read from the Charleston News and Courier, which, I take 
it, every Senator upon the other side will agree is the leading 
Democratic newspaper of the South Atlantic States. It is at 
once the most able and the most influential of all the party 

located in that section of the country. The caption of 
the article is ‘‘An honest bill or none at all. 

Thomas G. Shearman, whose fidelity to the cause of tariff reform no one 
can doubt, and whose services to the Democratic party in this behalf can not 
be overestimated, in a letter to the New York Evening Post protests that it 
would be far better to let the Republican tariff stand“ than to pass the bill 


now before the Senate. “The new Gorman bill,“ says Mr. Shearman, 1s 
worse than nothing, . in the woolen schedule. + Some 
duties are actually in „ and always in favor of some manufacturing 
combination. Sometimes this increase of taxation for private gain is open. 
+ è * But in most cases itis done by means of a tri * + Some of 
these tricks have y been , but there are many more. 
The monopoly secured to the steel rail and steel combinations is so 
garing that it can not be called a trick. It is open and almost avowed rob- 


. * * © We have made a mistake in urgin Lang egy pe ied any bill 
ht be.“ And thon r. Shearmanadds: 


withoutreference to what the bill 

elt this is all that a Democratic ate can do, let the Republican tariff 
stand. Wecan then reorgapize the Democratic party, renew the struggle 
for genuine tariff reform, go into a minority for a short time and emerge 
with victory and honor. If we pass this bill we shall not only be defeated, 
but dis . The Republican party passed a bill which was written by 
the agents of men who had paid millions for the privilege; but that money 
impartially distributed among the 


Was paid into the . and 
workers and electors. immense price been paid for the privilege of 
writing this bill; but it has not been and will not distribu ou e of 


7 We did not enter into the long and successful campai; for 
tarit = 5 with the expectation of making vast fortunes for t ash- 
m lobby. 

The cause of tariff reform will take care of itself. A few more years of 
McKinieyism will give it new strength. The longer the final victory is de- 
layed the more ing itwill be. The Mills was more radical than the 
Morrison bill; the Wilson bill was more radical than the Mills bill; and 
when we have. as we soon shall have, a really Democratic Congress, it will 
1 bill by the side of which the Wilson bill will seem tame in F 

= wait until 901, if necessary; but let us not accept anysuch abomina- 


This is all quoted from Mr. Shearman. The News and Courier 
goes on to say, editorially: 


Mr.Shearmanisright. It this is all that a Democratic Senate can do, let 
the Republican stand.” 


Iam extremely sorry the senior Senator from South Carolina 
is not in his seat to hear this admonition and advice: 


Itis robbery, pure and simple, but it is Republican robbery, and as such 
honest Democrats wili not be called upon to excuse it or defend ib. 


Now, mark this language: 


tq, the Senate will pass the Gorman 

making much 3 Possibly it would have been 
good practical politics earlier in the session for Congress to have passed 
“any bill without reference to what the bill ey 5 be; but it would bad 
politics now to pass the Gorman bill. We would urge that the House make 
a firm stand for the Wilson bill as it passed the House; that it will not give 
way an inch to the demands“ of the Senate; that it will “let the Republi- 
can tarif stand“ rather than stultify itself and imperil the party by sur- 


rendering to the Senate. 

The House represents the ple; it was elected on the issue of tarif re- 
form; it can not accept the Gorman bill without violating its pledges to the 
country, Letit place the blame for the failure of the Democratic party to 
redeem its pledges upon the Democratic Senate. The trusts and combina- 
tions and protected interests which have had such a pull in the Senate will 
fail at the polls, and the result of courage on the part of the Democratic 
enn in this crisis will give usa new tariff bill and anew Democratic 

If the House should be whesdled into ra Ad the Senate bill we would 
urge President Cleveland to veto the bill. e has the power to prevent Con- 
gress from sacrificing the Democratic party. In view of his record on the 
question of tariff reform and the splendid struggle which he has made in 
behalf of honest and economical government he can not give his approval 
to such a miserable travesty on honest legislation, Let the President say 
to the Senate and the House that he will not go with them in their efforta 
to undermine the cause of tariff reform; that they must pass an honest, 
straightforward tariff reform measure if they wish to obtain the Executive 
approval. It was his courage, his honesty, devotion to neiple that 
2 8 10 8 of vag’ riy; R oa hola — — ana the House to a 
strict performance of the party's pledges. tter ublican fraud than 
Democratic fraud and treachery. at 


These are not the words of a Republican, or a Republican 
newspaper, or a 5 Senator, but, as I have already said, 
the words of the principal Democratic newspaper in the South 
Atlantic States, and I have no doubt fairly represents the senti- 
ment of that section of the country. 

I shall now read from the leading editorial of the Baltimore 
Sun of this morning. The Baltimore Sun, I need not say to Sena- 
tors upon the other side of the Chamber, is the leading Demo- 
cratic newspaper in the State of the Senator from Maryland, is 
the leading Democratic newspaper certainly south of Philadel- 
phia, and wields an influence and power, I think, hardly second 
to any newspaper in the United States. The editorial is headed: 
Mr. Gorman Speaks,” and it reads as follows: 


If bald, impudent assertion were argument, the speech upon the tariff 
which Mr. GORMAN delivered in the Senate yesterday might be worthy of 
serious consideration. Our Maryland Senator, if he has never heard of 
Danton’s celebrated maxim, Au —audace—tonjours audace, illustrates it 
in perfection. More audacity, not to use another word of similar termina- 
tion, of statement and assumption, it would be impossible to find in any 

h upon the same subject, delivered by any Senator during Bes- 


thing when, after six weeks of debate, they passed the bill framed by Mr. 
mini It was a 


scorn and contempt with which the 
fruits of its labors. 


Finance Commit 
“manifest absurdity” ot 


mmittee's work 
timately became so strong that revision was hastily completed and 
to the Senate.’ d 


de: 

p tancy in the Senate. 
reckless haste, which has characterized the eg ot both Houses in 
reference to the tariff, they, the people, are largely, if not wholly respon- 


sible. 
It is their impatience, their petulance and folly, which are answerable for 
5 8 defective character of both bills. Under the circum ces, 
r. GORMAN 


ment when mmand Y 3 
This last statement is probably true, and it is probable that it is the oe 
true statement made by Mr, GORMAN speech. It tallies exactly ‘wil 
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the painful admission made the other day by Senator VEST, of Missouri, 
when taunted by Senator PEFFER with the ignoble surrender made by the 
Democratic Senators of the of tres raw materials in reference to 
fron ore. This is what Mr. Vest said: 

“A large majority on this side believed in free raw materials. But the need 
of some tariff legislation rendered it absolutely for the majori 
to make concessions to the small minority. The alternative was presen 
of pie Shee. bill with these concessions or not passing it at all. 

Tis is eexplanation and the full explanation of Senator GORMAN’S CON- 
fident assertion that there never was a moment when either the Wilson 
bill or the Senate Finance Committee’s bill could command a majority of 
votes in the Senate. With but forty-three Democratic votes all told—a bare 
© united and honest coöperation or 3 


whom Mr. GORMAN glories in being one. to accomplish this inf: 

Mr. VEST has —and the whole country knows—how treason accom- 
plished its work, and how the present wretched patchwork and abortion of 
a “compromise” bill has been practically substituted for both the House 
bill and that of the Senate Finance Committee. The highwaxmen“ Sena- 


tors, as they have been properly called, had their hands upon the throats of 
us our 


their honest colleagues. It was simply “yield to our demands—pay 
price—or no tariff bill shall you get this session.” Mr, VEST admits it as a 
shameful and humiliating fact. r. GORMAN boasts ofit. Probably never 
before in the history of the Senate has such a spectacle been presented of a 

blic man—a professed party man—openly glorying in that which should 

, and will everlas y be, remembered as his shame, The rest of Mr. 
GORMAN’S speech, which is taken up mainly with an attempted justification 
of areturn to higher duties—to Mckinley rates in many instances—and of 
the abandonment of the Democratic iple of “free raw materials“ 
merits no more attention, much less in fact, than that of any avowed protec- 
tionistor Republican upon thesameside. Mr. GoRMANclaims that tariff 


is a revenue tariff, with incidental provection for sufferingindustries. This, 
said Senator CHANDLER, was 


enough “protection doctrine ’’ for him, 
and he congratulated Senator 


ORMAN upon haying come over to It. 

I should not have felt justified in taking the time of the Sen- 
ate to read these articles if they had not been the utterances of 
leading Democratic newspapers, and utterances which answer 
the suggestions which are made every day by Senators upon the 
other side of the Chamber as to their desire for action upon the 


bill, and the fact that it has the support of a majority of the Sen- 


ate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have not. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair sup the Senator 
from Rhode Island had yielded the floor. The Senator from 
Rhode Island will ore 

Mr. HARRIS. Has the Senator from Rhode Island some other 
newspapers that he wishes to read to the Senate this morning? 

Mr. ALDRICH. L have an article here in the form of reso- 
lutions proposed by Chauncey F. Black to the Young Men's 
Democratic Society of York, Pa., and adopted by that society. 
If it will not pain the Senator from Tennessee too greatly I shall 
be very glad to read the resolutions, 

Mr. HARRIS. If it depends upon the extent of pain it gives 
the Senator from Tennessee, I do not think the Senator will 
read them; but as he has the floor, he has a right to proceed to 
kill time in that or any other way he chooses while he has the 


floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has been the practice of Senators upon 
the other side, if these newspapers are correct in their assertions, 
to make concessions in regard to this matter in order to secure 
support or coöperation or silence in regard to the various para- 
graphs of the bill. I think the concession now made so gener- 
ously py the Senator from Tennessee to allow me to proceed will 

robably not be sufficient to accomplish the purpose in this case. 

he type of this article is so fine I find I can not read it. There- 
fore I shall ask to have it inserted in the RECORD without being 
read. That will save the time of the Senate. 

Mr, HIGGINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Lask to have the resolutions inserted in the 


RECORD. 

Mr. HARRIS. Has the Senator from Rhode Island concluded 
his remarks with the pring. of that document? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not care toanswer the categorical ques- 
tions of the Senator from Tennessee. Whenever I have yielded 
the floor I shall do it in the usual way. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall not object to the printing of that or 
anything else the Senator from Rhode Island wishes to put in 
the RECORD. . 

Mr. ALDRICH. L am obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRIS. So far as 1 am concerned he may have leave 

to print from this time on to the end of the debate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Perhaps it will answer just as well to have 
the Secretary read this short extract. 

Mr. HARRIS. I object to the Secretary wasting time in read- 
ing is, It may be printed if the Senator desires. 

r. ALDRICH. All right; Iwill ask to have the resolutions 
printed in the RECORD. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 
The resolutions referred to are as follows: 


It is the sense of this Democratic society, and of all honest Democrats as 
well, that it is the duty of Congress to pass a revenue tariff bill at once: that 
any tariff bill not for revenue only, and any provision of blll not for 
revenue only, is unconstitutional; that Senators who block the passage of 
a revenue bill. or whoconspire to amend it to enable trusts or other mney 
olies to continue their plunder of American consumers, as under the 
Kinley monopoly law, deliberately take their stand outside the party to 
serve other masters than the people, and on this vital issue are to be ranged 
with the common enemy; that we rely upon the Democratic House and the 
Democratic Executive to save the party and the country from betrayal. 

That if the Wilson revenue bill shall be returned tothe House a monopol 
protection bill, the House, exercising its traditional and 8583 
function on behalt of the people im all matters of taxation, should promptly 
substitute for the transformed measure the simplest and purest revenue 
bill that can possibly be drawn, and upon the issue so made go to the coun- 
try, Where, whatever the final action of the Senate, the House, the Admin- 
istration, and the parey, the latter speaking by all its uncorrupted organs 
and agencies, will be sustained by the people for their faithful hargo of 
the trust im by the Democratic national convention and the approv- 
ing vote of 1 Upon that question there is no difference among Demo- 
crats. Upon that question the people have pronounced judgment. Upon 
that question, when the lines are again drawn at the polls, there will be no 
toleration for Individual treason in the Senate or elsewhere; and upon that 
question no individual leader, however honored in the past or however great 
his public services in other directions, can compromise the party or divert 
its onward sweep. 


Mr. ALDRICH. WhenIsecured the floor I secured it through 
the courtesy of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS], and 
if I am permitted to do so I will now yield to him. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I rise to a question of order. The Senator 
from Delaware can uot farm out the floor, nor can the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I did not farm out the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. The Chair recognizes the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRIS. I addressed the Chair. If the Senator from 
Rhode Island has yielded, I ask whether I am not recognized? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRIS. In order that we may ho 

ractical progress with the consideration of 

jr Mc 1 on the table. 
he VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the amendment? 

Mr. HIGGINS, L ask that the amendment bə read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] will be read. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 3 25, line 2, after the 
words one and,” strike out ‘‘one-fifth” and insert ‘“‘five- 
tenths,” so as to read: 

121. Sheets or plates of iron or steel, or taggers iron or steel, coated with 
tin or lead, or with a mixture of which these metals, or either of them, is a 
component part, by the dipping or any other process, co: 
known as tin plates, terne plates, and taggers tin, 1.5 cents per pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. May I make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Tennessee before he makes the motion? 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly; [have no objection to hearing the 
suggestion, 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam quite sure that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will not facilitate the consideration of this 3 h by 
making the motion. I have not intruded myself in the debate 
upon the paragraph, but I intend to do so before the paragraph 
is passed, either by ng upon the pending amendment or 
by moving another, by which to accomplish my purpose. If 
this amendment is now to be laid opon the table, [submit to the 
Senator from Tennessee that it will waste just as much time as 
is e call the yeas and nays upon it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, upon the pending amendment 
a general discussion of the rate of duty upon tin plate has pro- 
ceeded I do not remember quite how long yesterday evening, 
but I should say an hour and a half or two hours, and for two 
and a half hours this morning. In view of the position of the 
Senator from Iowa, not only asa member but a prominent and 
distinguished member of the Committee on Finance, and in view 
of his declaration that he desires to be heard upon it, I would 
notif I had the power prevent him from being heard. I do 
not think the Senator from Iowa is amenable to the charge that 
would lie at the door of a good many other Senators on the o 
posite side, of having wasted time in impracticable or rather 
purely partisan debate. If the Senator from Iowa desires to pro- 
ceed I will withdraw the motion and allow him to proceed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion to lay the pending 
amendment on the table is withdrawn. 

Mr. HIGGINS, Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair had recognized the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 


to make some 
e bill, I move to 
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Mr. ALLISON. Iof course do not wish to cut off the Sena- 
tor from Delaware, who was seeking the floor when I made the 


e 
o VICE-PRESIDENT. 
roceed. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I wish to serve notice upon the Senator from 
Tennessee that somebody besides the Senator from Iowa has 
rights upon this floor. 

; 2 HARRIS. The Senator from Tennessee is quite aware 
of it. 

Mr. HIGGINS. But the Senator from Tennessee, after I had 
got the floor and had yielded to the Senator from Rhode Island, 
undertook to drive me from the floor. If my friend from Iowa 
had not made the suggestion of renewing the amendment, I 
should have done so. I represent a constituency upon this floor 
which has some rights. I represent some rights myself, and I 
propose to assert them. I do not propose to be cut off from 
speaking against the infamy of the slaughter of this industry, 
by anything that may be asserted by any Senator upon this floor, 
even though he has all the authority which comes from the 
yearsspent by the Senator from Tennessee in the publicservice 
a the respect in which he is held by noone more than he is 

y me. 

Mr. President, it is well to know that no less than three days 
were spent in the debate in 1890 upon the so called McKinley 
bill upon the question of tin plate. If it took three days to re- 
sistthe Democraticantagonism to that beneficial measure, which 
has been productive of so much 1 55 to the people of the United 
States, it is no waste of time for legitimate discussion upon this 
attempt to overthrow it. 

If I wanted further to respond to the political speech of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] upon yesterday, I would 
not hesitate to do it, and I would have the leave of no Senator 
upon this floor. But I rise with no such purpose. 

The discussion upon the subject of tin plate has not been ex- 
hausted. Whatever may have been said by the distinguished 
Senators from Rhode Island and Connecticut, it seems to me 
that there is something yet to be said with regard toit. I wish 
to make a statement and thentoaskaquestion. I repeat, atthe 
outset, in some measure what has already been said in the de- 
bate, that the full force of the Democratic attack upon the Mc- 
Kinley bill was leveled at this item, in the Senate, in the press, 
and upon the stump. In the Democratic convention the act 
was called“ the culminating atrocity of class legislation.” 

But, Mr. President, putting 2.2 cents per pound upon tin 
plate was the culminating atrocity of that atrocious act. Such 
was the position taken by the Democratic party upon the other 
side. Pitiable was the account they gave of the condition of 
the American people if that rate was to be imposed. A touch- 
ing picture was drawn of the canning industry, the indigenous 
lusty. growing up in the States without protection, furnish- 
ing to the farmers in their own neighborhoods a high anda 
ready market for their by-products—an industry I may say that 
nowhere flourishes with more prosperity than in the constitu- 
ency which I have the honor in part to represent. 

For all such it was asked that there should not be put upon 
their shoulders the crushing weight of further duty end further 
taxes to be imposeđ upon them, It was assumed that the theory 
presented by the President of the United States in his former 
term in 1887 was a fact; that the tariff was a tax, and that the 
additional cent a pound levied by the McKinley act upon tin 
plate was to bear directly upon all who bought canned goods. 
We had held up before us the tin-bucket brigade, the workman 
who went to his daily toil. All such were to carry this tax 
ulong with them. On everystump over every part of this coun- 
try that was the charge upon which the Democratic party sought 
and obtained what it leased to call its mandate for the enact- 
ment of the pending bill and for the overthrow of the existing 
aniy above all others. à 

r. President, if those prophesies and allegations had been 
sustained in fact to-day on this floor and on this side, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would not be troubled with argument, least 
ofallfrom me. I do not propose to stultify myself by standing 
up here to maintain any untenable proposition, to put anything 
forward as a fact which is not a fact, nor to assert one unless I 
think that needs to be more fully put than it has been before. 
It is not we, Mr. President, who on this issue have any reason 
or cause to be dumb. We have something to say. e have 
something to say for the constituency for whom we stand and 
the American people against whom aninfamous outrage is about 
to 5 with no one to stand up on the other side to 
defend the outrage, with no one to justify it, with no excuse that 


The Senator from Delaware will 


wo give, and no excuse that they can give. 

ow, that is a pretty strong assertion, but [ propose to main- 
tain it. It was said that the weight of this duty would fall apon 
the consumers of tin plate. Why? By the price of tin plate 


going up. Instead of that the price of tin plate has gone down. 
I do not propose to trouble the Senate with many statistics. Itis 
not necessary, for the whole case is within ashort compass. In 
October, 1890, the act was passed. Nine months before the Mc- 
Kinley act went into operation the price of tin plate in the 
United States was $5.50. I read from the tables put in the REC- 
ORD, in his speech yesterday by the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH]. 

_ In June, 1893, the price was simply 5 cents lower, $5.45, and 
it fluctuated very little during thatentire time. Iam informed 
that to-day the price of this grade of tin plate is $4.65. I will 
give my authority. Iam so informed by the representatives of 
the 1 industry here, and I have the published statistics 
for it. The price has gone down to a lower point than it was in 
1889, as is shown by the figures I presented when I had the 
8 in the debate upon the Me ey bill, to submit some re- 
marks. 

The statistics obtainable at that time were up to November, 
1889, and the price was $4.73 per box of 112 pounds at that time, 
and if these figures with which I have been furnished are cor- 
rect, at this time the price of tin plate in America has gone 
down from $4.73 a box to $4.65 a box. So we have here the in- 


‘| teresting fact that under the duty the American price is lower. 


Tt is a stupendous fact, Mr. President. It isa fact which com- 
pels some answer from the other side, or if it be acquiesced in 
and they let this statement go in silence, it is the silence which 
deserves conviction and sentence. 

There are certain consequences flowing from that statement 
which are of the utmost moment to all concerned. One is that 
the entire duty on the goods thus imported fall upon the Welsh 
manufacturer. Of all the goods that are still brought into the 
United States it falls upon him. Why dol say so? Itis be- 
cause in order to compete with the American production he has 
had to let his price fall. I refer again to the tables put in his 
speech by the Senator from Rhode Island yesterday. The price 
of tin plate fell from the rate in July, 1891, when the McKinle 
act took effect, from 17s. Od. per pound in one month to 15s. 3d. 
per pound, and on the last date wherea price is quoted, to 12s, 
per pound for the r of charcoal tin plate and to 118. 
per pound for the coke g 

Thus we have pari passu with the fall of the American price 
the fall of the Welsh price. The Welshman takes just that 
much less for his plate, and in taking that much less price, we 
paying a brie fg A smaller price, the difference goes into the 

reasury of the United States from the pocket of the Welsh- 
man instead of from the pocket of the American. That is the 
fact. What does that amount to? In 1893, according to the fig- 
ures given yesterday by the Senator from Rhode Island 10 
amounts to the yery snug sum of $13,090,000 for that year. The 
total importation of 1893 of plates thatare lighter than 63 pounds, 
a classification created by the act of 1890, was 595,035,538 pounds 
at a price of $16,691,765. Of those plates that were heavier than 
63 pounds there were 18,648,452 pounds imported at a price of 
$560,453, making a total of $17,252,218 paid for the importation 
of 1893. The domestic production for that year wasa trifle under 
100,000,000 poe namely, 99,819,202 pounds. 

I am further informed by the American representatives of the 
tin-plate industry (and this is a fact of the utmost significance 
to all concerned) that the amount of the production for the last 
two quarters is 40,000,000 pounds, showing at that rate an in- 
crease from 100,000,000 pounds in 1893 to 160,000,000 pounds in 
1894, and that in the face of the universal and overwhelming de- 
pression of the times. 

I call the attention of the Chair and of the Senate to the fact 
that I am going to waste no time in this discussion. I shall 
state these facts just as succintly as I should do before a jury 
whose verdict I would ask. It is to be borne in mind that this 
industry was initiated in the face of the jeers and sneers of the 
entire Democraticand Mugwump press of the land. 

No misrepresentation could be too vile, too false, or too mean 
for them to lay their tongues to. Nay, more than that, the pas- 
sage of the act on the Ist of October, 1890, met with a response 
from the country that was most swift and tremendous. Never, 
up to that time, although it had been unhorsed before, had the Re- 
publican party received such an overthrow. In the face of that, 
American capital, with the courage and confidence of American 
business men, came forward to create the plants that were nec- 
essary for the development of this industry. But the obstacles 
across their path did not aop there. They were met by the 
tidal wave of 1892, when President, Senate, and House all went 
Democratic. It is against all that that this industry has had to 
contend, and against those tidal waves this bark has steadily 
plowed its way until we see the condition of the development 
which it has reached, and the advantages which it has brought 
tothe country. 


You have the fact that the price has gone down. You have 
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the fact that the foreigner pays the duty. The industry has 
furnished the opportunity for the investment up to this time of 
not less than 257000000 of American capital, and the annual 
product of 160,000,000 pounds of tin plate per annum. As to 
the value of the product I have not had the calculation made. 
It has made that much of an encroachmentupon an importation 
which with all the American competition amounted in 1893 to 
as much as seventeen and a quarter million dollars. It has kept 
that much gold from going out of the country and the mainte- 
nance of the balancein the Treasury of the United States, to the 
extreme relief of the President of the United States and his Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. It has furnished employment for at 
least 6,000 American laborers. 

I do not say that there is any merit in the claim or demand of 
Coxey’s army or its kindred spirits that the Congress of the 
United States should undertake to create public works to give 
employment to the needy unemployed and the destitute in this 
day of the country’s and the peoples agony, but I do say there 
is reason grave and great whya responsible party in the United 
States Senate should not undertake to turn out of employment 
as many as 6,000 pooni, 

Moreover, Mr. President, what will bs the effect if this duty 
is reduced, as proposed, to 1.1 cents per pound? That is the 

roposition of the committee, to put it back to where it stood be- 
ries the rate of 2.2 cents per pound was imposed. It will be 
either one of two things. the American production can be 
continued it can be continued only by a reduction of wages of 
at least 40 percent. It will mark not merely the falling of the 
people employed in this industry to the European planeof wages 
and their i and method of living, but the industry will go 
down with the same step along with all the industries of the 
United States. 

That is the only way that the industry can survive. If that 
rate will not enable it to survive it will perish, and if perish it 
should, then the amount of all the duty will fall upon the peo- 

le of the United States. The market for tin plate will go back 
nto the hands of the Welshmen. It will go back to that trust 
which included the Welsh manufacturer and the New York im- 
rter. Between the two they will divide the profits that are to 
had upon it. The price will advance to what it was before. 
All the work will be done in Wales, and the whole of the duty will 
fall upon the people of the United States instead of falling upon 
the Welsh manufacturer to the extent that his product is im- 
rted. 
Po wish tostate in this connection that the amount of importa- 
tions for the year ending June 30, 1893, was 613,679,990 pounds, 
and that the American tin plate produced up to that date was 
99,819,202 pounds. 

So much for these facts. I should like to know whether they 
are disputed or whether they are admitted. I should like to 
know hater this statementof the case is one which is founded 
in truth or one which is founded in error, If it be the actual 
fact, then a very grave responsibility is placed upon the Demo- 
cratic side of the Chamber. They ought to give some reason 
why they will strike down an industry that gives employment 
to 4000 people. They ought to give some good reason for im- 
posing upon the people of this country a duty which last year 
. to as much as $13,090,000, and probably was $20,000,- 
000 at the time the McKinley law first went into operation. and 
which will amount to as much again if the proposed rate should 
be adopted. They ought to give some good reason why they 
are legislating for the people of Wales and against the people 
of the United States at a time of misery and suffering, to use the 
term I used a moment ago, that is nothing less than agony to 
these people. There ought to be some good reason given why 
bread should be taken out of their mouths and work out of their 
hands, to say nothing of the beneficial employment of American 
capital and all the advantages that follow such employment. 

Mr. GALLINGFR. Will it disturb the Senator from Dela- 
ware to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Delaware yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was attracted by the suggestion of the 
Senator from Delaware that this proposed legislation is in the 
interest of the people of Wales rather than the people of the 
United States. I happen to have on my desk a newspaper sent 
to me bya friend, from which I have made two clippings on that 
point. Ishould like to put them in the RECORD just here. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will be remembered that the British 
trade journal called the Hardware Man a little time ago sug- 
gested that English writers and speakers ought to enter into a 
mone recy of silence so far as this tariff bill is concerned lest it 
should prejudice the people of the United States against Great 


Britain. But one e 2 5 that injunc- 
tion. It is a paper printed in Cardiff, Wales, and called the 
Western Mail. In its issue of March 2 it contains the follow- 
ing: 

In the Swansea and, Llanelly district, which is by far the largest tin-plate 
producing one in Wales, the news that the tariff bill had been passed by 
such a large majority was welcomed with unmistakable demonstrations of 
satisfaction. At this moment, when the industry is in such a depressed 
state, no news could be better than this from America, for with a reduction 
to nearly the old tarif rate the old prosperous and regular state of the in- 
dustry may be looked for in the near future, 


The same paper in the same issue continued to discuss the 
matter in the following words: 
The writer in the Industrial World would have been more in place had he 


vented his indignation against the telegram which a short time ago it was 
stated would be sent to President Cleveland by the tin platers— 


It seems that the tin platers of Wales seriously considered 
the matter of sending a telegram to President Cleveland 
thanking him for his action in depressing or destroying the ex- 
isting tariff law of the land. I will begin to read again: 

The writer in the Industrial World would have been more in place had he 
vented his indignation against the telegram which a short time ago it was 
stated would be sent to President Cleveland by the tin platers, thanking 
him for his efforts in repealing the McKinley bill, which, on the face of it, 
was aglaring indiscretion, and would leave the Republican party to believe 
that President Cleveland was subsidized by South Wales tin platers. The 
indications are now that the immense popularity of President Cleveland 
will insure his election for another term, and providing the tarif is now ar- 
ranged on the lines already laid down, and it President Cleveland or the 
Democratic party with a leader of the same pronounced opinions as Cleve- 
land retain power after the next election, we can count upon a good run of 
trade herefor seven or eight years. 


Thus the people of Wales, if this pro d legislation succeeds. 
as they are hoping and praying it SN count upon a good 
run of their trade for the next seven or eight years, acknowledg- 
ing as this paper does in the same article that the tin-plate in- 
dustry in Wales is in a very depressed condition at the present 


time. 

Mr. HIGGINS.. Of course it is, Mr. President. We have 
struck tifem a deadly blow. With them it is the coup de grace. 
It is but an accident that the tin-plate industry 8 in Wales 
at all. It was but the terminology and language of the act of 
1862 which under the construction of the Treasury Department 
kept the duty from falling upon tin plate that fell upon all kin- 
dred articles. 

I think a duty was imposed upon tin plate without expressly 
stating it as tin plate, and so it was — in free of duty. 
The industry survived in Wales as it would not have survived 
if the war measures had fallen upon it as upon the other kindred 
articles. Itcomes here now as a survival of an industry the 
monopoly of which has been accorded to Great Britain, by the 
accident of our legislation, in order to show that the remedy in 
our hands is complete whenever we choose to exercise it, to 
plant and acclimate in our own country here an industry which 
up to this time has been going on on the other side, and which is 
of a character we are fitted to produce. 

The course of the Senator from Tennessee in seeking to force 
a vote upon this item at the present time without further dis- 
cussion, committing his party to the position that discussion on 
the other side has been exhausted, is tantamount to saying that 
they have no answer to make to thisindictment; that they have 
no reply to these facts; that they stand by a theory which is ex- 
pogod; a conspiracy which is exposed, a mistake which is real- 

zed, in the face of every interest of the United States and its 
ople; and they solidly and stolidly sit dumb in their chairs to 
orce us to silence and to put this outrage through. 

Mr. President, I am surprised at such a course. If it could be 
shown that their theory was correct and true we might yield. 
If, on the contrary, it appears that these are facts, why can they 
not yield? If they can put a duty of 40 cents a ton upon ironore 
will it do any harm to anybody to maintain the eee indus- 
try? If they can put a duty of 40 cents upon coal will it do any 
harm to maintain the tin-plate industry? If they can put a 
duty of $4 a ton upon pig iron will it do any harm for them to 
maintain the tin-plate industry? Or is it true,as stated by im- 
plication by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEsT] whose re- 
marks I had again put in the RECORD the other day, that the 
McKinley act they concede was for the benefit of the Northeast- 
ern section of the Union and this remedial measure is leyeled at 
the Northeastern section of the Union? 

Is protection a doctrine good enough to be applied for the re- 
lief of the South, but utterly wicked ‘and to be discarded when 
it stands for the benefit of the people of the North? Is that 
where the Democratic party has landed, and is it upon that 
doctrine that it proposes hereafter to contest for the supremacy 
of the States of the North? 

Mr. President, no such narrow sectionalism has any place in 
the Republican party. We believe in protection for the South 
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as well as the North, for the West as well as the East, for the 
whole country, for every part of it, for every State, for every 
section, for every interest that properly. comes under its just 
application. I stand here to-day toarraign the Democratic party 
for its position against reason, against all the facts, ruthlessly to 
slaughter this industry when every theory and every proposi- 
tion upon which itever attacked it has been shown by experience 
and by the record to be without any foundation whatever. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I should have been very glad 
if the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] having charge of this 
bill would have consented to the postponement of the considera- 
tion of this paragraph for the time being, but he did not see his 
way clear to do so, and therefore I take occasion now to say a 
few words respecting the pending amendment. In doing so I 
may somewhat repeat what has already been stated. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the amendment moved by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] is an amendment 
which increases the duty upon tin plate three-tenths of a cent 

r pound over the existing provision of the bill. It must also 
Be borne in mind that the existing provision was inserted in 


portion of an iron and steel 
schedule there prepared. : 


Now, I take it for granted that Senators on the opposite side 
of the Chamber do not intend by legislation to destroy industries. 
Certainly that is true if the declarations made by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] yesterday truly represents the 
position of the Democratic party. And if they are willing to 

reserve industries mey are surely not willing to attempt it by 
1 legislation as respects the schedule under con- 
sideration. . 

When a duty of 1.2 cents per pound upon tin plate was fixed 
in thə House of Representatives, iron ore was on the free list, 
coal was on the free list, the duty upon pig iron, the primal ma- 
terial as respects this great industry, was at $1.20 or $1.60 per 
ton, which has now been increased in the pending bill, so that 
it stands at $4 per ton. Following these early paragraphs as 
the bill came from the House of Representatives, you will find 
that in the very beginning they provided upon the primal ar- 
ticles which enter into the production of tin plate not specific 
duties, but ad valorem duties, the highest ad valorem duty prior 
to the paragraph we are now considering, being 25 per cent ad 
valorem, if I correctly interpret these provisions. e are now 
upon paragraph 121. 

We have passed the item as to pig iron, the rate being 224 per 
cent; slabs, blooms, and loops, 22+ per cent under the bill as it 
came from the other House; bar iron, 25 per cent under the bill 
as it came from the other House. Then comes the paragraph 
relating to beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck 
channels, etc., and other articles known as structural iron or 
steel, upon which the other House pro a duty of 30 per cent 
ad valorem, which has been changed the Senate bill to six- 
tenths of a cent per pound. 

Whatissix-tenthsof a cent per pound upon structuralsteel? It 
isa duty ranging from 60 to 68 per centad valorem. Is it not, I 
a peni to the Senators on the other side of the Chamber in charge 
o he bill? Then we come to “ boiler or other plate iron or steel, 
except saw plates,” etc., as to which the House provision was 25 
per cent ad valorem; ‘forgings of iron or steel, or forged iron 
or steel combined,” etc., 25 per cent ad valorem under the bill 
as it came from the other House; ‘t hoop, band, or scroll iron or 
steel, except as otherwise provided for in this act,” 25 per cent 
ad valorem; steel rails, railway bars,” etc., 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

I am now giving the rates in the bill as it came from the other 
House. Then, when the House of Representatives came to con- 
sider sheets of iron or steel, common or black,” etc., which 
sheets are the foundation of the industry of which I am now 
speaking, they provided a duty of nine-tenths of a cent a pound 
covering all sheets of iron or steel, common or black, excepting 
as hereinafter provided for, thinner than No. 25 wire gauge.” 

I call the attention of Senators to the fact that the rates pro- 
posed by the House of Representatives are much lower than the 
rates herein provided for as respects the raw material of every 
pound of iron or steel that enters into tin plate. If it be true 
that the other House has made a fair adjustment with reference 
to this item in the bill, having thus greatly reduced duties upon 
the raw material of this product, must it not also be true that if 
you increase the duty upon the raw materials with regard to 
their cost. ad valorem—I am not speaking now except as to the 
ad valorem increase —you must increase the duty upon the higher 
finished product or the higher finished product will be at a dis- 
advantage as compared with the foreign product. 

After having shown as I have done that we have first puta 
duty 5 755 iron ore which must surely enter into the cost of pig 
iron; t we have increased the duty upon pig iron from $1.20 
to $1.60 per ton to $4 a ton, a specific duty; that we have in- 


the other House as a symmetrical 


creased the duty in every paragraph in the schedule prior to the 
paragraph now under consideration, w we come to para- 
graph 118, which treats of sheets of iron or steel, we find that 
that paragraph has been thrown out by the Senate comm!ttee 
and by the Senate, and we have adopted a new classification and 
a new agin Hi which provides that sheets of iron or steel, 
common or k, including all iron or steel commercially known 
as common or black taggers iron or steel, and skelp iron or steel, 
valued at 3 cents por pound or less, thinner than No. 10 and not 
thinner than No. 20 wire gauge,seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
thinner than No. 20 wire gauge and not thinner than No. wire 
gauge, eight-tenths cent per pound; thinner than No. 25 wire 
gauge, 1.1 cents per pound.” 

Nearly all the tin plates that are made are made from steel 
plates, which are thinner than No. 25 wire gauge. Some of them 
are made from No. 20 and upwards. Wiser silanes than No. 25 
wire gauge comprise the great body of tho importations of tin 
plate. It is provided, however, that it must be valued at 3 cents 
per pound or less as another condition of coming in at a duty of 
1.1 cents per pound. The duty of 1.1 cents per pound applies, 
therefore, to all the black sheets which are included in anda 
part of tin plate, and which comprise and compose 95 per cent 
at least of all the material in tin plate, because 95 per cent of 
the tin plate is composed of sheet steel, and the remaining 5 per 
cent is composed of tin. Perhaps of nine-tenths of the tin plate 
produced not more than 3 per cent is composed of tin and 97 per 
cent is composed of these black sheets of iron, which are in- 
cluded in this paragraph and which are to pay a duty of 1.1 
cents per pound when imported. 

Turning over to paragraph 119 we find another dealing with 
these steel sheets or plates. The other House recognized that 
as respects the articles in paragraph 119 if the duty upon plates 
was to be 25 per cent ad valorem, the duty upon the articles 
embodied in b 119 should be 35 per cent ad valorem. 
Paragraph 119 as proposed to be amended provides that— 


All iron or steel sheets or plates, and all hoop, band, or scroll iron or 
steel, excepting— 


Now, mark the exception in this provision 


exce what are known commer: plate. 

taggers tin, and hereinafter vided fon nie e oe Bieg with 
fourth of | cout per pound more duty wan the rates ed Seah pee 
ing paragraph upon the corresponding gauges orforms of 5 — Or black 
sheet or taggers iron or steel. 

So if ae anin SREO —— 25 wire gau ahan paya duty under 

aragrag of 1.1 cents per pound, under paragraph 119 
i they are coated with zinc or galvanized, they pa: pn ie pale 
of a cent per pound additional, or at the rate of 1.85 cents per 
porna: _What is this galvanizing process, the coating of zinc? 

t is a simple process not requiring the complicated methods 
that are required in the production of tin plates. It is true the 
sheets must be pickled and cleaned, but when so cleaned and 
pickled they are produced by a single process, I understand, 
through.a galvanic battery. 

All these careful adjustments have been made by the Senate 
Finance Committee upon the theory and with the design of do- 
ing rare to all the people who produce the finer articles of 
steel. Steel sheets less than No. 25 wire gauge (which is a sheet 
of more than 25 to a single inch) constitute the foundation stone 
of tin plate. It is provided here with the utmost care that when 
the sheets are coated with zinc or galvanized they shall pay a 
oo one-quarter of a cent per pound in addition to the duty 
of 1.1 cents. 

Mr. President, I must believe that this is an accident. I can 
not believe that it is the intent and purpose of the committee to 

apse such a rank injustice upon the people. who make one 
kin of pis as distinguished from the people who make 
another kind of plates. I know that the galvanized iron in- 
dustry is a great industry in our country. I know that it is an 
industry which has existed for many years, and that it involves 
in its product many, many millions of dollars; but I submit to 
the fair-minded Senators on the other side of the Cham ser that 
in dealing with these great interests and industries of our coun- 
try, many of which are conducted by Democrats and many by 
Republicans, or whatever may be the political affiliations of 
those interested in them, or whatever their opportunities may 
be for reaching the confines of a committee room, we should not 
commit a palpable, plain, and apparent injustice as against a 
class of people who have thus been dealt with in this paragraph. 


No man can fail to know it who sees the plain statements which 
Ihave made with reference to dealing with this class of steel 
sheets. 

But that is not all we have in this schedule. We bave pro- 
vided in h 120; 

“That plate or sheet or taggers iron or steel, by whatever 
name designated, other than the polished, planished, or glanced 
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herein provided for, which has been pickled or cleaned by acid, 
or by any other material or process, or which is cold-rolled, 
ee ee only, not polished, shall pay one-eighth of 1 cent per 

und more duty than the corresponding gauges of common or 
Black sheet or taggers iron or steel.” = 

In other words, in this very bill we have put the essential raw 
material of tin plate, by the votes of the Senate, at a duty ofone 
and twenty-two and a half hundredths cents per pound as against 
the finished productatarate of 1.20cents perpound. Now, if we 
were sitting here as Senators with the deliberate purpose and 
intention of destroying this infant industry, we could not do itin 
a more perfect way than we have already done in the steel sched- 
ule. We might as well put into paragrarh 121 a provision that 
“hereafter there shall be no more tin plate made in the United 
States.” We prohibit its production practically. Is that injus- 
tice to prevail in this Chamber? Is that the characterization 
which we shall give to paragraphs of the bill when we publicly 
proclaim that we intend to do justice to those industries? 

We have gone thus far. I appeal to Senators upon the other 
side of the Chamber to go further and add someth I do not 
say and I will not say that we should not do even more than is 
suggested by the Senator from Rhode Island; but if thatcan not 
be done, let us add something that will enable these people 
at least to struggle for an existence in the next few years to 
come. 

Mr. President, that is the situation. I have detailed it as I 
understand it and as it is. In other words, let me repeat, we 
have here increased the duty upon every single article that en- 
ters into the raw material used in the production of tin plate. 

We have increased that duty from to 68 per cent in some 
instances, and to 60 per cent in others, thus disturbing and dis- 
arranging the symmetry of the bill as it came from the other 
House, whereby, under an ad valorem duty on the raw mate- 
rials that enter into the production of this article, they re- 

arded it as so meritorious and just that with an ad valorem 

uty of 223 per cent vion pig iron and 25 per cent upon bar iron 
and steel, they gave plate a duty of 14 cents per pound. But 
after increasing the duties from 22} to 60 per cent, we say to 
the tin-plate industry, now struggling for an existence, We 
have so arranged the paragraphs running before the paragraph 
under consideration that you can not possibly exist.” 

I appeal to the fairness and justness of Senators on the other 
side. I wish to know, and upon this paragraph, whether this 
rule which they have established is so ironclad, so binding in 
its construction, that no change is to be made when a manifes t 
injustice is pointed out respecting an industry in this country 
which is in its infancy, for reasons I shall speak of hereafter, 
and an articleof which, before we began to manufacture itin this 
country, we imported as high as $20,000,000 worth a year in past 
years, an industry which on an average will require in the fu- 
ture ,000 tons of these fine tin plates per annum, which in- 
volve the production of 600,000 tons of pig iron, which in turn 

uires the production of 1,090,000 tons of iron ore, one-fifth, 
indeed one-ninth, of the production of iron ore in the United 
States. 

lt is also true that the United States consumes one-fifth of all 
the tin that is produer in the world. Wales for years has had 
the monopoly of the tin production. We have entered into this 
contest with her, Belgium has entered into this contest with 
her, and so has Germany. Thus, being surrounded as she is by 
these new industries in the United States, in Belgium, and in 
Germany, she has been compelled to relinquish something of 
the great monopoly she has had for the last twenty-five years in 
the production of tin plate and in its sale in this country and on 
the Bontinentot Europe. 

Iam not surprised that there is a death struggle on the part 
of the men who produce this article in Wales to destroy the in- 
dustry in our country. I shall not detain the Senate with read- 
ing newspaper articles from Great Britain, but Senators will 
find, if they will turn over the files of those newspapers, that 
they congratulate the people of England because by the manipu- 
lation of the bill the tin-plate industry is to be absolutely re- 
stored to Wales, and with it prosperity. 

Mr, President, I claim that this industry is entitled to excep- 
tional consideration at our hands. It is entitled to that consid- 
ation arising from circumstances which are well known in the 
Senate. In 1888 I had charge of the tariff bill reported by the 
Senate Committee on Finance, which consisted of sundry amend- 
ments to what was known and what is often spoken of here as 
the Mills bill. I brought into the Senate Chamber then, repre- 
senting the Finance Committee, a proposition looking to the 
establishment of the tin-plate industry in the United States, and 
having brought it in it was my business to ascertain just why it 
was that with all the prosperityand all the growth and develop- 
ment of the iron and steel industry not a pound of tin plate was 
made in the United States. I found in looking up the history 


of the tin-plate industry that in the tariff act of 1862 it was sup- 
posed thst tin plate was put in the iron and steel paragraph at 
22 cents per pound. 

Later, in 1864, when Mr. Fessenden was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, he decided that by the insertion or the omission of a comma 
tin plate came under the ad valorem clause of the act of 1863, and 
although we revised those laws and I participated in a more or 
less degree in the revision from that time forward, it was not 
until 1888 that either the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives could be brought to the point of providing for the indus- 
try what on the other side of the Chamber is called a revenue 
duty with incidental protection, but what we call protection. It 
was because the canners and the users of tin insisted that the 
duty which was at first 35 per cent ad valorem, and afterwards 
made 1 cent a pound specific, should not be increased. 

But our progress and development were so great that in 1888 the 
Senate committee, after the fullest hearing and consideration, 
instructed me then to report a bill containing a paragraph 
which provided not a specific duty upon tin plate, but a provision 
which is substantially the provision inserted in paragraph 120, 
namely, that when these black sheets were converted into tin 
plate or terne plate an additional duty of three-fourths ofa 
cent a pound should be paid. My good friend from Tennessee 
[Mr. HARRIS] is impatient because we have et a couple of 
hours on the subject of tin plate. After two and a half days de- 
bate, which I have before me, confined to the subject and par- 
ticipated in by many Senators, we agreed to that duty. 

Mr. HARRIS. the Senator from Iowa will say we have 
now spent four hours on this subject, I shall not object to his 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. PLATT. That is not two days and a half. 

Mr. HOAR. That is only a sixth part of the time then occu- 
pied on this item. 

Mr. ALLISON. 5 from Tennessee is in a very good 
humor now, and I s not speak of that matter. I only called 
attention to it to show that itis not a new question. 

In 1890 the House of Representatives adopted our view, ex- 
cept that they made a uniform duty of 2.2 cents per pound with- 
out reference to the wire gauge of the tin plate. So, although 
the duty on the average was about the same, the duty upon cer- 
tain articles of tin plate, owing to the wire gauge, was less. 

That was in 1888. Six years ago, when we saw we were pay- 
ing to Great Britain at that time from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 
for tin plate, and we had begun then to see a little cloud, bigger 
than a man’s hand I admit, but not quite so large as now, of 
those who believed that it was not wise for us to be sending gold 
to England at the rate of $25,000,000 a year for tin plate, when 
our mountains were full of it and when our artisans and manu- 
facturers were capable of producing it here, thus saving this 
immense export of gold, when we could export other things or 
not at all—— 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from lowa 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. ALLISON. With great pleasure. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. [should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
if it was really gold that we sent abroad to pay for tin plate or 
did we send wheat, and corn, and cotton, and cattle? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senatorfrom New Jersey isalways apro- 
pos in his observations. Of course when [used the word gold” 
I did not mean to say that the tin plates were brought over here 
on camels’ backs and the gold carried back. I meant tosay that 
tin plate entered into and became a part of the annual balance 
of trade between us and the countries with which we deal, and 
that if we had made tin plate, instead of importing it, we should 
have had in each year's settlement the nee of trade in our 
favor, and retained $25,000,000 which we were obliged to send 
out of the country in order to pay for this tin plate. That is a 
solution of this qnon, which I am sure my friend from New 
Jersey thoroughly comprehends. I did not mean the manual 
transmission of gold, although I might say to my friend from 
New Jersey that lately gold has been transmitted in that direc- 
tion rather freely- a 

Now, we come to 1890, and as I wasin part responsible for that 
legislation, being a member of the Finance Committee with my 
associate and friend, the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. AL- 
DRICH], who had charge of the bill. In the final disposition of 
this subject in 1890 there were inserted in the bill paragraph 
143, corresponding to paragraph 118 of the pending bill, certain 
8 I do not want our friends on the other side to 

orget this—in the nature of a contract. I do not say that 1 — 
constitute a contract which can be enforced as against the Uni 
States, but among honorable men they constitute an obligation 
which I think honorable men ought not to violate. 

What was that contract? It was not like the provision as to 
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sugar, because we allowed the sugar people to cover a period of 
twelve years before they should be required to relinquish their 
bounty of2centsapound. We believed, and it has been now prac- 
tically demonstrated, that i? the legislation of 1890 as to su 
was permitted to enjoy its full fruition, we should at the end of 
that time be able to produce in the United States all the sugar 
we consume; but here was a provision which was to terminate 
within four years and a half, [ believe. I want to read the po 
vision, which is found in paragraph 143 of the existing law, 
known as the McKinley law: : 


Provided further— 
After fixing the duty, mark you, at2.2 cents a pound— 


Provided Further, That on and after October 1, 1897, tin plates and terne 
plates lighter in weight than 63 pounds per 100 square feet— 


Which embraces the great body of the tin-plate industry— 
shall be admitted free of duty. 


In other words, we put a condition upon our contract with the 
ople who should produce tin plate inour country. We did not 
lavo them, as we left the sugar people, to be dealt with on the 
expiration of the bounty period; but we said to them, '‘ Gentle- 
men, we have put a duty of 2.2 cents a pound on tin plate. If 
you do not make a certain amount of tin plate within five years, 
or by the 30th of June, 1897, we shall make tin plate free; so if 
ou enter upon this industry, you euter upon it at your peril. 
e will give you until the 30th day of June, 1897, to make a 
certain quantity of tin plate.” 

There, as I believe, was an implied obligation on the part of 
the United States, not that we should maintain—I do not say that 
we should maintain the duty of 2.2 cents per pound until the 30th 
day of June, 1897, but I do say that that was the obligation where- 
by we agreed that we would maintain existing conditions re- 
specting the iron and steel schedule; that we should so adjust 
that schedule upon a symmetrical scale as that if we reduce or 
change the duties upon other articles of iron or steel we should 
not so change them to the detriment and destruction of this in- 
dustry. Therefore we are bound in the utmost good faith, in 
my belief, to so adjust these duties as that the people who have 
invested their money can not say to us, You have destroyed 
our property, and by your legislation deprived us of the oppor- 
tunity of executing this contract which we 808 made with 
you by erec our plant for the production of tin plate.” 

These plants have been erected to the extent of a capitalization 
of nearly 86,000, 000, and whilst I do not in so important a mat- 
ter as this wish in the slightest degree to introduce political 

uestions, I have heard it said by those who are fam with 

is industry that but for the uncertainty which encircled the 
tariff situation by the election of 1892, this industry would now 
be in such a situation as that, instead of making 100,000,000 

unds of tin plate, those establishments would bs making 200,- 
500,000 pounds of tin plate at this moment. 

So there is an equity in addition to the moral obligation which 
we have imposed upon ourselves by this legislation, and I sub- 
mit to Senators on the other side of the Chamber that they are 
not relieved from this moral obligation on their part because 
they voted against the duty on tin plate. They are just as much 
bound in morals as we are bound in morals to the maintenance 
of this fair and legitimate contract which we made with those 

ople, with a penalty attached that if they did not execute it 
be e Ist of July, 1897, on their part, we would forfeit their 
property, practically take it away from them, by press tin 

late upon the free list; in other words, we said to them, Lou 

vest your money, and if you can execute this contract, well; 

but if you can not, it will be at your own peril and you will be 
subjected to confiscation at the end of June, 1897.” 

In addition tothis statutory obligation, there is a moral obliga- 
tion which every Senator on this floor, whether he was here 
when it was put on the statute book or whether he came after- 
wards, is bound in honor and good faith to execute, as we are 
bound in honor to execute in good faith the contracts we make 
with foreign nations. We did not subject this industry to the 
general range of tariff duties, which could be changed here and 

- there at the will or caprice, if you please, of legislators who 
come here one after another, sometimes in too quick succession. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Iowa a question, for I know he is conversant with the history of 
all the legislation at that time. As I remember, the proviso of 
which the Senator speaks was inserted in the billat the instance 
of the then Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Spooner. I should like 
to inquire if it was the intention at the time to insert this pro- 
viso for the express purpose of EDE it appear that there was 
a contract between these people and the Government which 
could not be violateđ? 


Mr. ALLISON. The intent and purpose of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, who offered the amendment, and the Senator from 
New Jersey, who voted for it, can in no way affect the argues 


which I am making. I know perfectly well why the Senator 
from Wisconsin offered the amendment. He offered it because 
it was said on both sides of the Chamber, and notably on the 
other side, that the tin-plate industry was impossible in this 
country. 

It was argued over and over again that the skill of our me- 
chanics could not run out tin plates to No. 30 and No. 32 wire 
gauge; that it was impossible for us to teach our people to enter 

to the dipping processes and the pickling processes which 
are essential to the manufacture of tin plate; that our people 
would not go into that business here, He therefore the only ef- 
fect of the increased duty of 2.2 cents per pound would be to tax 
the people of the United States for five years the amount of duty 
imposed upon tin pue that it was a mere device for five years 
to rob the people in this country who consumed tin plate by im- 
posing upon them a duty of 2.2 cents per pound when revenue 
was not needed. To avoid that and to make it easy, I will say 
to my friend from New Jersey and those associa with him, 
to feel satisfied in their consciences, if they could not respect that 
feeling in their votes, we provided that this industry should be 
established within five years, and if not, tin plate would be free. 
- Mr. President, my notions of the morality and the good faith 
involved in statutes may not be correct, but L would no more now 
vote to destroy this industry in the middle of this period, when 
large sums have been invested and are being invested in it for 
the purpose of executing this contract, than I would put my 
hand into the pocket of the Senator from Alabama and take 
from him that to which I believe he is entitled. Can we meet 
with clean hands and open faces the men who have put $6,000,000 
into the production of tin plate upon the faith of the contract 
which we made with them, which is to expire now in about 
three years from this time? 

Mr. President, there is no partisanship in this; there is no 
question of free trade or tariff for revenue only, but there is a 
question of fair dealing. 

We have reduced the duties largely upon the primal products 
which enter into tin plate; we have reduced the duty upon iron 
ore from 75 cents to 40 cents a ton; we have reduced the duty 
upon coal from 75 cents a ton to 40 cents—I am speaking now of 
what is proposed to be done in this bill—we have reduced the 
duty on pig iron from $6.72 a ton to $4 a ton. We have not very 
much reduced the duty upon some of the other articles, but we 
have reduced it upon the entire line. Therefore I believe that 
we will execute in good faith this contract, which we have made 
under the provision of the existing law, if we will give these 
people the rate to which they are fairly entitled, above the 

uties which we have imposed upon the articles which consti- 
tute their raw material. They have said to us that, in order to 
enable them to conduct this industry, they should have 1.6 cents 
cents a pound. 

{ should be glad myself if we could get a concensus of opinion 
to vote for that 1.6 cents per pound. I am willing, however, in 
this case that we should adopt such suggestions as will secure 
the continuance of the industry, and therefore Ishould be will- 
ing to vote for the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Rhode Island of 1.5 of a cent a pound, which is a little less than 
three-tenths per cent more than the duty levied upon the raw 
material from which tin piata is made. 

Having entered upon this experiment, and having mingled 
ourselves with the producers of tin plate by reason of an honor- 
able contract, an equitable if not a legal one, I submit that as 
to this great industry, which, as I have shown, amounts to one- 
tenth of the iron and steel industry of the United States during 
the last year, it is not wise for us to strike this industry down, 
and in addition to that to violate, with knowledge, an obliga- 
tion which we have fairly made to these people. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I have no disposition to en- 

age in the discussion of the general question of the rates of 
duties proper to be imposed on imported tin plate. My particu- 
lar object in rising is to inquire as to the real meaning of the 
Senator from Iowa[Mr. ALLISON] and the extentof the doctrine 
which he asserts. I understand him to assert, however he dis- 
guises it,or however he modifies it, that the Congress of 1890 in 
the passage of a revenue bill of that year had the constitutional 
power to bind the country to continue a bounty or a duty on tin 
plate for any given term of years. If the Senator does not mean 
that, of course he means nothing, because there can be nomoral 
obligation resting upon the people, unlessit be an obligation as- 
sumed in pursuance of some constitutional power. 

The Senator’s proposition is that this duty ought not to be 
disturbed. I waive all discussion as to whether it is excessive 
or not. I deal with the naked proposition that my conscience 
ought to be bound, because the Senator asserts it is a contract 
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which binds my constituents that, whatever the rato, this con- 
tract binds Senators who were not parties to it as well as those 
who were parties to it. There is no obligation binding upon me 
that does not bind my constituents. Then, I understand his 
proposition to be that the people of Illinois are bound by that 
contract. He does not assert very distinctly the extent of the 
obligation, but still he affirms some obligation to exist, 

Mr. President, in the discussion of a 55 of this sort 
we can not afford to indulge in loose and shadowy expressions. 
A contract, if it binds the people of the United States, must have 
been an offer on the p of the United States which Congress 
had the power to make, because the power of Congress must be 
assumed to exist in order to bind the people. Public obliga- 
tions can only be incurred by those who are authorized to enter 
into them. 

I understand the Senator from Iowa, therefore, to assert the 

roposition that this was an offer made by the people of the 

nited States—because we may for the present overlook the fact 
that this is the Senate or that we are a part of the Congress of 
the United States—thatit was an offer made by the people of the 
United States to such persons as might thereafter accept it, that 
this rate of duty should continue for a fixed period. The Sena- 
tor argues, therefore, that because of that offer and because of 
its acceptance the people of the United States are not at liberty 
to adopt any other regulation with respect to this particular 

subject. Do I understand that to be the Senator’s contention? 
r. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me just a moment. 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 
Mx. ALLISON. I do not claim that it is a contract in the 

sense that it can be enforced; but I mean to say that it is an 
honorable obligation connected with a wise public policy as to 
this particular subject. That is all I have said. 

Mr. PALMER. I am not able to comprehend that very 
shadowy thing which the Senator now calls ‘‘an honorable ob- 
ligation.” 

r. HOAR. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. ' 

Mr. HOAR. I do not wish to interfere with the discussion 
between Senators who are better able to conduct it than I am, 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator that we are now 
dealing with a delicate question of morals. 

Mr. HOAR. It isa little more than that; it is a question of 
public obligation. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Massachusetts is better 
qualified to deal with it than I. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to put an illustration to the Senator from 
Illinois, which may have some value in determining the ques- 
tion. I suppose in regard to the pension system of this country, 
although some of the pension laws were passed before the term 
of service of the soldiers in the late years of the war began, that 
no contract exists which would enable the pensioner to go into 
the Court of Claims and establish a case against the Govern- 
ment, if we were to repeal the pension laws. 

So, in the sense of a contract binding upon the United States 
to be judicially enforeed—there being a competent tribunal for 
judicially enforcing contracts against the United States, as we 

ave now and as they have in other countries—the pensioner has 
not any contract: yet I suppose no Senator, and last of all the 
Senator from Illinois, would deny that the pension lawsexistin 
when the soldier enlisted created an honorable obligation an 
constraint upon the conscience of the legislative power, although 
not a contract in the strict legal sense, and although not to 
enforced in the Court of Claims, or anywhere else. It seems to 
me, therefore, without at this time discussing the question 
whether the Senator from Iowa is or is not right in his claim 
that this is a transaction of thischaraeter, this affordsan answer 
to the Senator from Illinois when he says that he can not per- 
ceive the distinction between a contract and what he cails ‘‘this 
shadowy obligation.” 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, there is no form of argumenta- 
tion more fallacious than that which defends by illustration. 
The pension system rests upon the moral duty of the people of 
the United States to pay pensions—a moral duty which can not 
be disregarded without being immoral. The pension system 
has its foundation faye | in patriotic considerations; it is an 
offer in advance, and it is an acceptance by men who perform 
valuable services. 

If I ca return again, in answer to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, I will say that itis a moral obligation which would not 
depend upon a contract at all. There is no doubt, however, 
about the power of Congress to pass pension laws. 

There is no obligation on the part of Congress to continue the 
existing laws. On the contrary, I should gratified if Con- 
gress should pass laws increasing those pensions under very many 


circumstances. I do not understand that Congress is bound to 
continue the 3 pension laws. The obligation is to pay a 
pension, and it is a continuing and ever continuing obligation 
upon the people of the United States to pay pensions. 

But, I repeat „the illustration is not on all fours with 
the proposition. e po sition of the Senator from Iowa, if 
I comprehend it, is this: That he does not insist that the stat- 
ute imposed upon the people alegalobligation. Then, asa mat- 
ter of course, it rests upon what is termed a moral obligation. 
I understand the law to be well settled that where a right has 
its foundation in law purely, it must depend upon the law purely 
for its support. I understand that there are moral obligations 
which rest upon States as well as individuals, that States would 
do well to clothe with the form of law in the discharge of the ob- 
ligation, but I can not understand how it is that an obligation 
resting in the law alone can have any other support than the 
law which created it. 

I am not interested in this matter so far as this particular ar- 
gument is concerned. Iam interested in the assertion that the 
Congress of 1890 could, even if it had attempted to make a con- 
tract, bind the country in a revenue law and bind its success- 
ors. The right to impose taxes, to modify or increase them, 
the right to lay and collect taxes and duties is an ever-continu- 
ing power, and one Congress can not ordinarily bind any subse- 
quent Congress. 

Mr. HOAR. Will theSenator allowme toput him a question 
there so that I may understand him? Ido not want to interfere 
with his very interesting statements, for I am much instructed 
by them; but take the simple and ordinary case of the contrac- 
tion of a public debt to be paid in thirty years. Does not that 
contract, though it creates no legal constraint on the Con 
of the thirtieth year thereafter, create a moral obligation on the 
Congress of the thirtieth year thereafter; whether by borrow- 
ing money or getting it from the revenue to pay the debt? 

In order to quite sure that my question reaches the Sen- 
ator’s mind exactly as it lies in mine, I will state that I am not 
paming the question whether there is a debt due. That is the 

egal part. Iam putting the question of whether there is nota 

moral obligation, and whether the legislative power would not 
be derelict to a moral obligation if, there having been no other 
provision, it did not lay a tax or duty or provide in some other 
way for the payment 

Suppose we had said that any personshould have in the future 
a certain advan if he would introduce cameis into this 
country; that they should be exempt from taxation; suppose, as 
they do in Maine, where the ri ar ei of that State says, as 
I understand, that persons establishing manufactures in Maine 
shall be exempt from taxation for ten years—I do not know how 
universal that is, but it is general at any rate—is not thata 
moral obligation? 

Mr. PALMER. No, it would not be a moral obligation, be- 
cause under the constitution of Illinois no debt can be contracted 
by the Legislature or by any of our corporations for the benefit 
of manufactures. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam speaking of Maine, where it can be done. 

Mr. PALMER. What may be the rule there I do not know. 
Surely, if the constitution of Maine authorizes the making of a 
contract it ought to be kept, and that brings up the very point 
involved here. 

The Congress of the United States has no right in this res 
spect to bind a subsequent Congress. The Senator from Iowa 
agrees to that substantially, but somehow or other he finds a 
moral obligation that amounts to this, and to that extent it is 
entitled to all the weight it deserves; and, by the way, that is 
not saying very much, for unquestionably citizens have a right 
to infer from the language of the law the purposes of the law- 
maker, and citizens must constantly be aware of the fact that 
such legislation is subject to constant pace Se 

They may assume, however, that there will be no change, and 
they may make their investments upon their own deductions 
from the possible state of the public temper. For example, in 
1890 it was doubtless supposed by Senators upon the other side 
that the election of 1892 would terminate as the election of 1888 
terminated. They might conclude, therefore, that a law passed 
in 1890 would be approved by a Congress elected in 1892, and 
would also be approved by a President elected in 1892. The 
people were aware of these changes, and they were entitled to 
their own conclusions, based upon their processes of reasoning; 
but there was a popular disappointment in that direction, and 
all porone were bound to take into account the possible changes 
in the policy of the country in respect to taxation. 

I meant to say this much: I meant to say that the proposition 
that the Congress of 1890 could impose upon the Congress of 1894 
a moral obligation to do that which the Congress of 1894 might 
regard as violative of public policy and require the Congress of 
1894 to shut its eyes to the interests of the public, and because 
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of that imperfect obligation must keep hands off, must not cor- 
rect an abuse—to assert that doctrine as a principle of legisla- 
tion, is that against which I am contending. 

Now, I want to say a little in regard to this tax. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senator leaves the pointon which he 
has been speaking, I wish to ask him one further question. 

Mr. PALMER. Very well. 

Mr. HOAR, The colony of Massachusetts exempted the real 
estate of Harvard College from taxation in the year 1635. That 
exemption was reaflirmed and reénacted in various subsequent 
statutes. We have always held in that State that the obliga- 
tion rested upon the Legislature to exempt the realestate in the 
possession of Harvard College which it held at the time of the 
oldest legislative declaration to that effect. We do not go so 
far as to say that all newly acquired real estate after the Legis- 
lature changed this policy should be also exempt. 

That has been ne by our courts and enforced in par- 
ticular cases as a binding contract; but suppose there were no 
binding, lawful, constitutional contract which could beenforced, 
does the Senator deny or question that obligation to refrain from 
1 a tax on that property which individuals appropriated 
and gave to a publicpurpose? It is morally binding, if anything 
is morally binding, on a Legislature. 

Mr. PALMER. I take it for granted that the policy of the 
State of Massachusetts has been dictated by the conditions ex- 
isting at the time. 

Mr. HOAR. Ionly put that as an illustration. 

Mr. PALMER. I understand the Senator to say that it has 
been held by the courts that that was a valid, binding obliga- 
tion. If that is so, that ends the argument. The existence of 
a moral obligation is not important when a legal obligation is 
conceded to exist. In the State of Illinois it has been held that 
the Legislature mightfor a consideration exempt land from tax- 
ation. Inthe case of the Central Railway 8 
there is a contract that in consideration of 7 per cent of the 
peons earnings of that corporation, its property is exempted 

m taxation. That doctrine has been maintained against very 

pon opposition, and it has been insisted that the Legislature 

no right to exempt property from its obligation to contrib- 

ute to the common public burdens. That, however, was held to 
be a contract which was binding on the State, 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Illinois 
whether he denies thata moral obligation is now resting upon 
this Congress to pass the annual pension appropriation bill? 

Mr. PALMER. I answer emphatically, yes; because the law 
is in existence which recognizes the precedent, moral obliga- 
tion to pay pensions. The pees I have to the existing 
laws is that I should have much preferred the passage of laws 
making larger a sat ah sper for the same purpose. 

Mr. ALLISON. ill the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator alluded to the Illinois Central 
Railway case. I wish to say that thecourtsin the State of Iowa 
have held binding contracts or obligations on the part of a city 
or municipality which exempted from taxation a new manufac- 
tory for a fixed period of time; that is to say, if the city provided 
that if A. B. would establish a manufactory in that city for the 
purpose of producing certain articles for ten years, that factory 
should be exempt from taxation; and our courts have held that 
that is a contract. It looks to me as if that were on all fours 
with the situation here, although I shall not argue that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. PALMER. It has been held otherwise in Illinois. It 
has been held in Illinois that, inasmuch as the State has no 
right to engage in manufacturing and has no right to authorize 
its municipalities to engage in manufacturing—— 

Mr. ALLISON. That is not the point I make, if the Senator 
will allow me a moment. 

Mr.PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. The point is that the municipality has re- 
lieved private persons from municipal taxes who have agreed 
to erect plants and conduct manufactories, and our courts hold 
Bins joat is a proper thing to do and constitutes a binding con- 
trac 


Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I answer that in Illinois the 
rule of law is diferent. Ican conceive of this state of things, 
that if I were a member of the Legislature of the State of Iowa, 
having found that the Legislature had the power to make the 
contract described by the Senator, and had made such a con- 
tract, I should be in favor of its execution, because I know no 
distinction between legal and moral obligations so far as their 
execution is concerned. ; > 
a: Illinois 1 been peta ina 3 55 State 

no power to appropr money for purposes o sort, nor 
has if power to autho its corporations, its municipalities, 
doso. If I were amember of the Illinois 


to 
Legislature, I would | 


not vote to carry out such a contract, because the constitution, 
which protects private property from improper taxation, would 
be paramount in its ob m upon my conscience to the law 
upon the statute book. The constitution forbids the approp 
tion, and therefore I would obey the constitution; but if I wero 
in Iowa, where the constitution is different, I should no doubt 
act differently. I would vote to give effect toa constitutional 
obligation. 

The inquiry here is, is there a contract? Imaintain that there 
Is no such contract in terms. But that is not the point in con- 
troversy. I assert if there was such a contract, it would not be 
a binding obligation, because I maintain that Congress has no 
right in the imposition of taxes, in the laying and collecting of 
taxes and duties, to stipulate against the exercise of the powers 
conferred upon it by the Constitution. Therefore, my conscience 
is not in the slightest degree affected where Congress had no 
power to make the contract. 

Congress has not, even according the Senator from Iowa him- 
self, made any such contract; but—and I congratulate him upon 
the acuteness of his powers of discrimination—he insists that a 
State may, by a contract in excess of its powers, or that it may, 
without having made a contract, incur a moral obligation which 
has all the force of a contract; that is, although the Constitution 
does not require me asa Senator to do a thing, and although I 
may conceive that the public interests will be prejudiced by do- 
ing that particular thing, still my moral obligations are para- 


mount to my constitutional duties. That is something I can not 

comprehend. 

ae ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me toask him a ques- 
n? 


ae PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. PALMER. With great pleasure. 

Mr. ALLISON. To illustrate what I mean, suppose the citi- 
zens of Springfield, III., should donate to the United States pro 
erty worth 8100, 00 for the purpose of constructing a public 
building, and thereupon the Congress of the United States should 
appropriate one-fifth of the sum necessary to construct that 
building, would not the Senator consider that, after the United 
States had entered e ge that property. in some way—it might 
not be called a moral obligation—but it would be an obligation 
that would appeal very strongly to the Senator from Illinois to 
persuade Congress to appropriate enough money to comply with 

ts part of the o tion? 

r. PALMER. Congress had accepted the Property for 
8 then on a principle well established in the courts, as 
n the case—to get k to the law—of the Hannibal Water 


Works, although the contract was not binding in law according 
to its terms, the Supreme Court held that, inasmuch as the 
property was accepted and used by the city, the city having the 


power to buy, the power to contract, the city was bound by the 
moral obligation which results from having taken possession of 
the 83 and using it for its purposes. 

I do not wish to occupy more time; but I mean to say here that 
all the testimony I have demonstrates that this duty is excessive. 
That it has produced some advan is apparent from all the 
testimony I have seen, but that it has produced advantages which 
would justify the retention of this duty is by no means clear, for 
the testimony warrants the belief that the ay of 2.2 cents is 
excessive, is oppressive. Allover the State of Illinois tin is re- 
quired. The State isdotted with canning factories, where there 
is an enormous amount of tin consumed; and I, therefore, from 
the information I have from those who uso it, think the duty is 
burdensome and excessive for the purpose of revenue and even 
for protection. 

. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to read some tes- 
timony upon that subject? 

Mr. PALMER. ith great pleasure. 

Mr. ALDRIGH. I read from the reply to the tariff inquiries 
of the James Beakey Stove Company, of St. Louis, Mo., manu- 
facturers of tinware. Itis veryshort. They say: 


Mr. PALMER. I am not disposed to deny but that a great 
many intelligent men, Senators on this floor as well as others, 
believe it would be desirable to continue this duty. They think 
they can see future advan which will compensate for the 
present burden, but, for the moment, I am speaking for a class 
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I have before me letters from the Fair - 
bank Company, of Chicago, who use very large quantities of 
tin. I have also letters from Armour and others, perhaps the 
largest consumers of tin in the country. They complain that 
this duty is oppressive. I grant that there may be honest dif- 
ferences of opinion on this subject. I canevenconceive that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS], as extravagant as his 
views are in regard to protection, is perfectly sincere, and to 
state that I differ from him in opinion is not intended to im- 
ach his veracity in the slightest degree. 

Mr. HIGGINS. If my friend from Illinois will allow me, I 
will say that I endeavor not to be extravagant in opinions, but 
to be solid in my facts; and if the facts are as I say—and they are 
open to investigation—then [ should like to know whether the 
Senator will really accept them and be guided by them or 
whether he will ignore them? 

Mr. PALMER. Some of the Senator’s facts are so very gen- 
eral that to me they ave ugeless. ; 

Mr. HIGGINS. If the Senator will allow me, would it be too 
general for him to know that the American manufacture of tin 
plate is now sold at $4.63 a box? 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator so states, and I am bound to ac- 
cept it as true; but I am unable to comprehend this mysterious 
thing by which protection cheapens the article to the consumer 
and yet provides ample compensation to labor. It seems to me 
a good thing for the manufacturers who demand protection. 
They say they can not live without it, and I have been impressed 
with the utter helplessness of American industries. . 

We are told that this will destroy an industry—that to cease 
to feed it is to destroy it. I can not comprehend this mystery 
of mysteries, how it is that the imposition of a duty upon tin 
pate of 2.2 cents per pound enables us to destroy the foreign tin 

dustry and secure full pay, large wages to our own American 
employés in the tin industry, while at the same time it dimin- 
ishes prices to the consumer. All those contradictory things 
are suggested to me, and I am unable to comprehend them. 

By the way, I have forgotten to pay proper attention to my 
friend from Delaware. I know of no party who are as lucky as 
are the protectionists. They they are for protection. Well, 
so are we all for „ say they are for raising 
money from some source or other to maintain the wages of 
American labor. We allsympathize with Americanlabor. But 
I have asked the question whereis the money to come from, the 
many hundreds of millions of dollars that must be raised? The 
Same gentlemen, when they are comparing American and for- 
eign labor, tell us of the cheap labor of Europe. I infer from 
what I have heard 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me at that point? 

Mr. PALMER. With great pleasure. 


who think differently. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I should be glad, if the Senator has definite 


information upon the et ae if he would state just how many 
hundreds of millions would be required for that purpose? 

Mr. PALMER. I was just about asking that question of the 
Senator himself, for I do not know. [Laughter.] I really have 
been startled at the magnitudeof the undertaking. It is said that 
American labor receives almost double the wages of foreign la- 
bor. That may be true asa general proposition. Ilook over the 
reported wages paid abroad and, so far as I have had the means, 
the wage list or pay list of this country, and the amounts to be 
raised are positively immense. Somebody must furnish the 
money to do it. here is it to come from? How long can it 
continue? Are we to have this perpetual tax for the support of 
labor? Isay somebody must furnish the money. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can perhaps give the Senator some infor- 
mation which may aid him. 

Mr. PALMER. I shall be glad to have it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We have in this country say about 65,000,- 
000 people, about one-third of whom are employed in some kind 
of usefulemployment. That would make 21,000,000 people who 
are employed in labor of some description. If the average an- 
nual earnings cf people in the United States are $300 as against 
$150 abroad, the amount required to pay this additional sum in 
the United States would be $3,150,000,000. That may furnish, 
perhaps, some sort of a basis for the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. PALMER. According to the undertaking of the pro- 
tectionists, it is that they will raise $3,150,000,000 in some way 
or other and distribute it among the operatives of the country. 
That money is to be furnished by somebody. Who is to furnish 
it? It is said by the Senator from Delaware that the foreign 
producers of tin pay a portion of it. Weare told again that 
it is distributed amongst many, as it is no doubt; but I say that 
this attempt on the part of the Government to raise $3,150,000,- 
000 a year must burden somebody, although it may benefit 
some. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think it desirable for the 
general welfare of the people of the United States that the 


wages of American workingmen and the sum received by the 
wage-earners of the United Statesshould be reduced one-half, 
so that this 83,150,000, 000 should be saved to somebody? 

Mr. PALMER. On the contrary, I do not desire it by any 


means, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then, I do not understand what the Sen- 
ator is finding fault with. 

Mr. PALMER. Iam finding fault with the promises, which 
I know can not be kept. They are deceptive promises, which 
can not be kept without burdening somebody. It is not that I 
am opposed to accomplishing that object, but I know that is a 
promise to do a thing which everybody knows is impossible. It 
never has been done; it never will be done. I repeat, it is im- 
possible. 

Mr. HOAR. If, as the Senator from Rhode Island says, a 
certain sum is now paid in wages, I presume the Senator does 
not want it reduced. The Senator from Rhode Island agrees 
that he does not want it reduced. ; ? 

Mr. PALMER. I do not want it reduced. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Illinois turns to the Senator 
from Rhode Island, and says Where are you going to get the 
money and let these men haveit? My answer is the moneyis 
coming under the present policy, Does the Senator object to 
that? 

Mr. PALMER. Not at all, if it be true. ` 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to put to the Senator this question: 
Would the Senator, taking the country just asitis, rather have 
the present policy continued and wages kept up, or have the 
present policy repealed, and have the wages go down? Which 
would the Senator choose? : 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I will answer that question 
after I dispose of another. The present political policy has not 
produced that result. The present tical policy has had the 
effect of benefiting some, but it has had the effect of almost de- 
stroying thousands of others. If it were possible to diffuse 
those advantages over the whole country, and give equal ad- 
vantages and benefits to all, there would be some justification 
for this policy; but knowing, as I do by actual observation, 
that in that portion of the United States where the soil is most 
productive, especially the State of Illinois, and in ali the North- 
west, agriculture is not only depressed now, but it has been for 
years. I know that this policy, which is called by the very 
captivating and delusive name of “ protection,” has not bene- 


fited those people. 
Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator permit me toask him a ques- 
tion? 


Mr. PALMER. With great pleasure. 

S HOAR. The Senator from Illinois has not answered 
e. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Nor mine. 

Mr. PLATT. However much agriculture may be depressed 
in the States in this country where the soil is best, is itnot true 
mas 2 is more remunerative there than anywhere else in thə 
world? - : 

Mr. PALMER. Iam not prepared to answer that question, 
but I am prepared to admit that agriculture is not profitable 
5 . 

etme call the attention of the Senate, Mr. President, to 
another fact. The effect of this legislation, by which the capi- 
tal of the country is invested in manufactures and in transpor- 
tation, is taking from the farm very much of its best labor and, 
here as it is abroad, is converting our farmers into mere peas- 
ants, Our farms are no longer paying, and it is because the cap- 
ital and industry is absorbed in those employments which have 
heretofore been paid so liberally at the expense of the agricul- 
ture of the country. 

1 predict that within a period which will come within the life- 
time of many Senators around me, but not in mine possibly—I 
trust noi—that the result of the legislation of this country will 
be, as it is in England, that the wealth of the country will be 
employed in those industries which have protection. I mean 
the wealth will protect itself. Wealth needs no special law, be- 
cause, if it does not find protection in one way, it will protect 
itself in another. Wealth is power; and the power of the coun- 
ey what we call sometimes the money power, will protect it- 
self. : 


We are running the race now, and nothing contributes to it 
more than this system by which the manufacturing industries 
in this country and the labor employed in manufacturing are 
levying upon the agriculture of the country for their support 
and by which they are receiving rewards far beyond those af- 
forded by agricultural employment. It is the old story. It is 
that which has produced the misery in Egypt, the misery of the 
farming classes in England, and in Europe generally. 

The farmers must plant in the spring; if they have crops they 
must harvest them at the proper time. The farmers can make 
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nothing except what comes from the ordinary current of their | from them to stimulate industries from which they derive no 


business. ap can make nothing toorder. They can not take 
advantage of high prices. If they do attemptit they become 
speculators and may be ruined. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me at that point? 

Mr.PALMER. With great pleasure. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think that the $3,000,000,- 
000 paid in additional wages in the United States to the peo- 
ple engaged in various occupations comes ultimately out of the 
farmer? 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, no; not altogether. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What share of it does the Senator think 
comes out of the farmer? 

Mr.PALMER. Butitcomesout of the farmers most largely, 


because they have no protection. 
Mr. ALDRICH. ould the Senator think the farmers paid 
two-thirds of it? 


Mr. PALMER. Iam not prepared tosay, but the farmers pay 
far more of that sum than poet can afford to pay and prosecute 
their business successfully and rear their families as the fami- 
lies of those who live in and about the cities are cared for and 
educated. 

In Illinois—I Epeak of thatState because I have been connected 
with it all the life of an ordinary man—I remember when lands 
were cheap and labor could be found everywhere, when a man 
who had a house full of boys was regarded as being almost 
wealthy. I have seen that condition change until to-day large 
farms that have heretofore been productive and profitable are 
an absolute burden; labor can not be had there, and there is no 
money to pay for the labor. ‘ 

I do not mean to take part in the clamor which has been made. 

‘Ido not regard it as being entirely the mistake of politicians, 
but I regard it as part of conditions that we can not control. I 
regard this attempt to force the business of the country into 
certain forms, and burdening the country for the sake of np 
porting certain kindsof business and certain classes of employés, 
as the mistake and the crime of the century. In effect it has to 
establish two classes of labor. 

I see here in the reports published in one of these bulletins 
that some glass-makers, I think at Alton, in my own State, said 
they might as well be farm laborers for all the good that certain 
rates of protection would benefit them. Yet to-day gentlemen 

ue for labor, and we are pointed to the manufactories where 
skilled labor is employed, and where the men really deserve all 
they get, and where common labor is better paid than upon the 
farm. I point Senators to the fact that there is not a provision 
in this or any other bill that provides for the laborers or the 
farmers, and why not? I did not attribute it to the disinclina- 
tion of protectionists to take care of them. It is impossible; 
that is the trouble. 

Mr. President, [am about through. I have occupied much 
more time than I intended. However, I want to make this point 
clear, that noscheme of protection comprehends the laborers on 
the farms, and it is quite reasonable it should be so. It demon- 
strates that protection is essentially unjust because that which 
is not equal is necessarily unjust. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am extremely interested in the pro- 
cesses by which the Senator from Illinois works out his own opin- 
ions upon these economic questions, and I bear testimony to the 
nonpartisan character of his meditations and elucidations; but 
I want to ask him a question. It is conceded by all writers on 
ponen economy and is a notorious fact that the wages of farm 

borers are lower than any other wages paid to men engaged 
in toil. How is it that the Senator can conceive the wages of 
farm laborers can be raised by a tariff for revenue only, which 
must inevitably reduce the wages of men engaged in all other 
forms of labor? Does the Senator propose as the ultimate re- 
sult of his economic theories, if they find expression in legisla- 
tion, to increase the wages of the farm laborer by reducing the 
wages of the manufacturing laborer? 

r. PALMER. No, Mr. President: that is not the point. 

Mr.CHANDLER. 
tor’s point is? 

Mr. PALMER. I regard the proposition to pay large wages 
to labor in manufactories as implying necessarily that a large 
portion is levied upon the farmers, who are not benefited by pro- 
tection. I grant that the farmers, are benefited by the common 
improvement of the country; butnone of these stimulating proc- 
esses operate to their benefit. They compete with the world 
and derive no advantage from so-called protection. I would 
leave them as much of theirearnings as possible. The germ of 
prosperity is like a grain of mustard seed. Ifyou leave aman 
with adollar at the end of the year he will have more after that 
time. Leave them all that can be left to them, taking nothing 


Then may I understand what the Sena- 


advantage. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Illinois allow me one 
question? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand that the Senator from Illinois 
has yielded the floor. 

Mr. PALMER. I did so. 

Mr. HARRIS. Am I recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 
aan HARRIS. I move to lay the pending amendment on the 

e. 5 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think, with great deference the Chair, 
that I rose and said Mr. President ’*some time before the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Did not the Senator rise to ask a question of 
the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not think the Chair or the Senator from 
Tennessee has anything to do with my ree in rising and ad- 
dressing the Chair. I addressed the Chair, I think, before the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion before the Senate 
is not debatable. The Chair understood the Senator from Illi- 
nois td close his remarks, and first heard the voice of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, Having heard the Senator from Tennes- 
see first, whether the Chair is correct in supposing that he first 
addressed the Chair, the Chair does not undertake to say. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think there is no appeal on a question of 
hearing by the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Still the Chair desires to state 
the fact to the Senator from Rhode Island, for the Chair desires 
to be perfectly impartial. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee to lay the amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island on the table. i 

Mr. ALDRICH. On that I ask for a division. 

Mr. SHERMAN, call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DANIEL(when his name was called). I should vote yea,” 
but I observe that the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], 
with whom I am paired, is absent. 

Mr. ALLEN (when Mr. GRAY’s name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] desired me to announce his pair 
with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM]. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL], and therefore withhold 
my vote. 

r. MITCHELL of Oregon (when his name was called). Iam 
paired with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]. I 
trinsfer my pair, however, to the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. JONES]. Ifthe Senator from Wisconsin were here he would 
vote ‘‘ yea” and the Senator from Nevada would vote “nay.” I 
vote “nay.” i: 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
will announce once for all, for the rest of the day, that I am 
paired with the Senator from 8 Mr. CAREY]. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GEORGE. My colleague [Mr. McLAURIN] is paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Dixon]. If my col- 
league were present he would vote yea.“ 

Mr. CAFFERY. I am paired with the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. POWER]. I transfer my pair to the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. WALSH], and vote yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—36, 
Allen, Camden, Jarvis, Peffer, 
Bate, Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 
Ean Coke, 222. m, 
Blackburn, Fa 7 Lindsay, Roach, 
Blanchard, George, Mart Smith, 
ce, Gibson, Mills, Turpie, 
Butler, Harris, Murphy, est, 
Caffery, Hunton, er, Voorhees, 
i Irby, Pasco, te. 
NAYS—26. 
Aldrich, e, Manderson, ctor, 
Allison, Gallinger, Mitchell,Oregon Sherman, 
eron, ie, Morrill, Shoup, . 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Patton, Teller, 
Davis, Hawley, Perkins, Washburn 
Dolph, oar, Pettigrew, 
Dubois, McMillan, Piatt, 
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Stewart, 


Carey. ray McPherson, > 
Cull Higgins, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Daniel, ` Morgan, Walsh, 
aton Jones, Nev. Power, Teens 

ordon, ge, olco 
Gorman, McLaurin, Nan re. 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. When I was cutoff by the acute hearing of 
the Chair I was on the point of asking the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. PALMER] a question on the interesting statement which he 
was then making. I shall be glad now, if the Senator from Illi- 
nois will give me his attention, to state the question which I 
was then about to propound. The Senator from Illinois stated 
that he is desirous to reduce the burdens of the agricultural 
laborers of the United States, and as I understood him he is will- 
ing in order to accomplish that purpose to bring about a reduc- 
tion of the wages of persons not employed in agriculture, I 
should like to know whether that is his position or not? 

Mr. PALMER. Unquestionably, Mr. President, I am not 
willing that the agricultural laborers of the country shall be as- 
sessed in order to raise the money 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think they are so assessed 
now? 

Mr. PALMER. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ThenIunderstand the Senator to be willing 
to reduce the wages of persons employed in all other employ- 
ments for the sake of paying a bounty or bringing about a bet- 
ter state of affairs as far as agricultural labor is concerned? 

Mr. PALMER. I want to state that in my own way. I am in 
favor of reducing the large profits made by manufacturers. If 
that would operate to reduce wages, it can not be helped. I am 
in favor of equality. Like service should give like pay. But 
the principal thing I have in view is that I protest against levies 
made upon the farmers of the country for the benefit of manu- 
facturers. ` 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The reading of the bill will pro- 


ceed. 
The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 


122. Steel ingots, cogged 
made; die — or blanks; 


shafting; 5 
rods and piston rods; pressed, sheared, or stamped shapes; saw pintes, wholly 
or ö hammer molds or sw. f 
molds not bars; alloys used as substitutes for steel in the manufacture 
of tools; all descriptions and shapes of dry sand, loam, or iron molded steel 
castings; sheets and plates not specially provided for in this act, and steel 
ma all forms and shapes not specially provided for in this act, 25 per cent ad 

orem. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In the paragraph just read, in line 
2, page 26, I move to strike out 25 per cent ad valorem” and 
insert what follows on the printed 0. 

The PRESIDING OFFI The amendment will be stated. 

-The SECRETARY. In line 2, page 26, at the end of the para- 
graph, strike out 25 per cent ad valorem” and insert: 

All of the above valued at i cent per pound or less, three-tenths of 1 cent 
— N valued above 1 cent and not above 1.4 cents per pound, four- 

mths of I cent per pound; valued above 1.4 cents and not above 1.8 cents 
per pound, six-tenths of 1 cent poo valued above 1.8 cents and not 
above 2.2 cents per pound, seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 
2.2 cents and not above à cents per pound, nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
valued above 3 cents per pound and not above 4 cents per pound, 1.2 cents 
per pound; valued above 4 cents and not above7 cents per pound, 1.3 cents 
per pound; valued above 7 cents and not above 10 cents per pound, 1.9 
cents per pound; valued above 10 cents and not above 13 cents per pound, 2.4 
cents per pound; valued above 13 cents and not above 16 cents per pound, 2.8 
cents per pound; valued above 16 cents per pound, 4.7 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment suggested 
on page 25, line 22, the words between brackets steel the 
manufacture of.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is a misprint. 

Mr. MILLS. The amendment just agreed to changes the ad 
valorem to a specific duty and I am opposed to it, but I care to 
say nothing further except to make the statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
proceeded with. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

Wire: 

123. Wire rods: Rivet, screw, fence, and other iron or steel wire rods, and 
nail rods, whether round, oval, flat, or square, or in any other shape, and 
nail rods in coils or otherwise, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In line 22, page 26,I move to strike 
out the words and nail rods;” to insert in lines 23 and 24 “and 
nail rods;” and to strike out in lines 24 and 25 the words “ twenty- 
five per cent ad valorem,” and insert what is printed in lower 
case at the end of the Panes 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 22, page 26, after the word ‘‘ rods,” 
strike out and nail rods;” in line 23, after the word “shape,” 


insert “and nail rods,” and in line 24, after the word “ other- 


wise,” strike out ‘25 per cent ad valorem,” and insert: 

Valued at 4 cents or less per pound, four-tenths cent per pound: valued 
over 4 cents per pound, three-fourths cent per pound: Provided, That all 
8 HET or steel rods smaller that No. 6 wire gauge shall be classed and 

utiable as wire. 


So as to make the paragraph read: 


123. Wire rods: Rivet, screw, fence, and other fron or steel wire rods, 
whether round, oval, flat. or square, or in any other shape, and nail rods in 
coils or otherwise, valued at 4 cents or less per pound, four-tenths cent 
pound; valued over 4 cents per pound, three-fourths cent per pound: 
vided, That all round iron or steel rods smaller than No. 6 wire gauge shall 
be classed and dutiable as wire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. On that I shall vote no. 

Mr. PEFFER. At the request of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. ALLEN], who is necessarily absent on committee work, I 
move to amend by striking out in the first line of paragrph 123 
the word ‘‘fence” and inserting at the end of the paragraph, 
immediately after the word“ wire,” the following proviso: 

Provided, That wires commonly used for fen . baling, and bin — 
poses shall be admitted free of duty. a 5 aing par 

I do not care to submit any remarks upon the amendment (I 
see that the Senator from Nebraska is now in) further than to 
suggest that this kind of material, wire for fencing, baling, and 
binding, are classes of wire that are used specially by farmers, 
and are used to a very large extent. 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. If the Senator from Kansas will al- 
low me, I will call his attention to the fact that the paragraph 
under discussion relates to wire rods and not towire. Thenext 
paragraph relates to wire. His amendment would be more ap- 
propriate to the next paragraph. 

r. PEFFER. The Senator from Nebraska is now present. 
He can answer for himself now. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam not particular as to the paragraph to be 
amended, so long as these articles are placed upon the free list. I 
have been detained from the Senate on committee work, and am 
here now only for afew moments. But I do desire to have this 
amendment offered and considered by the Senate, either on this 
part of the schedule or in the next paragraph. 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Kansas or the Senator from Nebraska how much this duty would 
be ad valorem upon the kind of wire that is used for fencing. 
How much does it cost per pound? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Arkansas, I presume, has 
that fact before him. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to inquire for the 
orderly conduct of business whether my amendment has been 


reed to. 

“fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s amendment has 
not been agree to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then I imagine that would be the 
first proposition to be voted on. However, if the Senator from 
Nebraska chooses to offer his amendment to paragraph 123 he 
has a right to do so. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; Ido not insist apon offering itto this para- 
graph; but I offer it to paragraph 124. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendmentof the Senator from Arkansas. It will be considered 
as agreed to if there be no objection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will be glad to have the Senator from Ar- 
kansas state to the Senate about what percentage ad valorem 
this would be? : 

Mr. MILLS. Lask the Chair to put the question to the Sen- 
ate on agreeing to the amendment, because I do not want it to 
go on record that the amendments are agreed to by unanimous 
consent. I want to vote against these specific rates, though I 
suppor Tam the only one in the Senate who will do it. 

r. ALDRICH. L ask the Senator from Arkansas about what 

the equivalent ad valorem of this rate would be? 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Rhode Island wait until 
we get to paragraph 124? 

r. ALDRICH. The question I am asking is in regard to the 
rticular item now under consideration. I should be glad to 
ow what in the judgment of the committee the equivalent ad 

valorem would be, 

Mr. PLATT. While the Senator from Arkansas is looking 
for that, I will say to the Senator from Nebraska (my attention 
having been withdrawn when he said that he did not pro 
to offer his amendment to this paragraph), that this is one which 
relates to fence wire, and if the duty is fixed on fence wire in 
this paragraph how is he going to change it by proposing an 
amendment to another paragraph? i 

Mr. ALLEN. I understood the Senator from Arkansas tosay 
that this paragraph applies to wire rods; and the next paras 
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| pe is I think very likely the better place for the amendmen} 
propose. ; 

Mr. PLATT. Allright. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In reply to the question of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, I will state that the ad valorem equiva- 
lent of the tariff now on this article is34 per cent on each grade. 
The ad valorem equivalent of the four-tenths is22 percent. The 
ad valorem equivalent of the three-fourths of 1 cent per pound 
provided for in the latter part of the paragraph would be less 
than 20 per cent. i 

Mr. PLATT. Ithink that is very deceptive. I do not mean 
that the Senator intends todeceive us; but there is suchadiffer- 
ence in the cost of these wire rods that any ad valorem based 
upon the average cost of the wire rod will be found to make a 
very high ad valorem on the lesser cost and a low one on the 
higher cost. Rods below 4 cents a pound may be 14 cents, and 
on that the ad valorem would be very high. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question isonagreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, just a single word. If the 
statement of the Senator from Arkansas is correct and the prop- 
osition is to im a rate of duty on wire rodsof less than 22 per 
cent, I should like to know how he justifies his action in sug- 
gesting this amendment when he has proposed a duty of 50 or 60 
per cent on all the other manufactures of iron and steel up to this 


e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reađing of the bill will be 
proceeded with. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

124. Wire: Iron or steel wire, and wire or strip steel, commonly known as 
crinoline wire, corset wire, drill rods, needle wire, and all steel rods or bars, 
whether polished or unpolished, in coils or straightened and cut to hl h, 
drawn cold thro dies, and hat wire, flat steel wire, or sheet steel in st: 7 
uncovered or covered with cotton, silk, or other material, iron or steel 
cloths, and iron or steel wire nettings made in meshes of any form, iron or 


steel wire ted with zinc or tin, or any other metal, 30 per cent ad valo- 


con 
rem; wire rope and wire strand, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to strike that paragraph 
out and insert what is printed below. 5 
TheSECRETARY. Strike out all of paragraph 124, and insert: 


Wire: Round iron or steel wire, all sizes not smaller than 13 wire gauge, 
1} cents per yom: smaller than 13 wire gauge, and not smaller than 16 
wire gauge, !} cents per pound; smaller than 16 wire gauge, 2 cents per 
po ; all other iron or steel wire and wire or strip steel, commonly known 
as crinoline wire, corset wire, drill rods, needle wire, piano wire, clock and 
watch wires, and all steel wires, whether polished or unpolished, in coils or 
straightened, and cut to lengths, drawn cold through dies, and hat wire, 
flat steel wire, or sheet steel in strips, uncovered or covered with cotton, 
silk, or other material, or metal, and all the foregoing manufactures of iron 
or steel, of whatever shape or form, valued above 4cents per pound, shall 

a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That articles manufactured 
m iron or steel wire shall pay the maximum rate of duty which would be 
im upon any wire used in the manufacture of such articles and in ad- 


dition thereto 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator from Kansas will read the amend- 
ment which I left with him I will offer it. 

Mr. PEFFER. It is proposed at the end of paragraph 124, 
page 28, line 11, to add the following proviso: 

e t wires commonly used for fe: A ~i - 
hae ae Toa ra rg tins mcing, baling, and binding pur 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 

ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the amendment, in line 11, 
page 28, add the following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That wires commonly used for fencing, baling, and bind- 
ing purposes shall be admitted fres of duty. 

Mr. ALLEN. A few days ago, when the question of admitting 
cotton ties was under consideration, I understood many Senators 
on this side of the Chamber to agree that when the question was 
reached binding wires, wires that are in common use by the 
farmers and industries in my 3ection of the country, should be 
admitted free. Fence wire is in very great demand in my State. 

It has become an article of necessity. That is true with refer- 
ence to wire for binding purposes, both for binding hay and for 
binding grain. I am under the impression that the duty upon 
the material of which these wires are constructed is amply suf- 

, ficient and warrants us in asking for a reduction of the duty upon 
the wire itself. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I in fully with what has 
been said by the Senator from Nebraska, and if it were possible to 
reach his purpose without doing great harm I would be per- 
fectly willing to agree to it. But to undertake to adopt the 
amendment 88 by him would be simply to let all the wire 
that comes into this 5 duty free. It would beut- 
terly impossible to distinguish the wire that came here for fenc- 


ing purposes from wire that came here for all other purposes. 


This would apply as well to wire used for baling purposes as 
for fencing purposes. Now, if wire came here for baling pur- 
poses or for fencing purposes so distinctly marked as to be as 
easily known as cotton ties, there would be no difficulty about it; 
but under the circumstances it would be impossible to distin- 
guish the purposes for which the wire was introduced, and to 
adopt the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska would 
simply be to provide for the free importation of all wire coming 
into this country. That, I think, we are not prepared to do 
now. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
Is not fence wire as distinctly marked as cotton ties? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Fence wire is not. Cotton ties are 
used for no other purposes. They are made in a certain way, 
cut to lengths, with buckles, and fastened together, and are ap- 
plied to no other use except baling cotton. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is that any reason why the farmersof the West 
and the Northwest should not have the same benefit that you 
ask for the farmers of your part of the country? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Ishould be glad, as I said a few 
moments ago, to do this, if it could be done without opening the 
door to the free importation of all other wire. You can not 
identify it in that way. I thought this matter over in framing 
the bill. I should have been glad to haye seen some way to 
specify the wire used by the farmers for tying purposes and for 
fencing if it could have been done, but I have seen no way to do 
it. To adopt the proposition of the Senator from Nebraska 
would be to provide simply for the free importation of all classes 
of wire practically, except wire that is too small to be used for 
that purpose; and even on the thinnestkind of wire there would 
be a pretense made by importers that it was brought in for the 
purpose of fencing. No matter what purpose the importers 
might have in importing the wire, it would be easy to assert 
that the intention was to use it for fencing. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not think that there is the slightest force 
in what the Senator from Arkansas says. Fencing wire is as 
distinctly marked by its construction and by its size as anything 
else. Wire used in the baling of hay is used toa very great ex- 
tent in the prairie and hay-growing States where we have no 
timber. It is a distinct wire of itself. While it has probably 
none of the earmarks of the cotton tie it is recognized by the 
farmer, by the man who uses it, and by the dealer as distinctly 
as cotton ties. Wire used for the purposes of binding wheat and 
oats by the self-binders is a distinct character of wire. To say 
that these wires can not ba distinctly marked and therefore 
known is, in my judgment, not correct, because all of these kinds 
of wire are distinctly and emphatically understood by dealers 
and by consumers. j 

While the wire may not have the peculiar hooks and eyes that 
the cotton tie has, it isas readily distinguishable, I submit to 
the Senator from Arkansas, as any other classof iron or wire that 
isused in the trade. No man is mistaken as to what constitutes 
this wire. He may not know its number or gt hey of that 
kind, but he knows itis fence wire. He knows that it requires 
a wire of a certain size and a certain tension and quality to be 
fit for use for fencing purposes. He knows the same thing ap- 
plies to baling purposes. The same thing applies to binding 


ur poses. 
Now, these things are of great concern to the farmers of the 
West and Northwest. We have not the timber to use that you 
have for fencing purposes. In Arkansas you have vast forests 
which you can draw upon for fencing purposes. The people in 
the State in which I live are compelled to use either pine boards 
which are taxed or they are compelled to use wire, which is taxed. 
This wire is a necessity with us. We must have it, and we are 
at the mercy of Congress when it undertakes to tax it. If you 
ask for free cotton ties to bind your cotton, which I am willin 
ou should have and willing to vote for, why are you not will- 
ng to accord to the farmers of the Northwest free fence wire 
and free binding wire? 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have not said that I am not will- 
ing to give the farmers of the West free fence wire. 
Mr. ALLEN. Let me make one suggestion more, if the Sen- 
ator pleases. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 
Mr. ALLEN. I want to amend my propo on by saying 
“ barbed wire” as applied to fence wire. I will say “barbe 
fence wire.” That marks the fence wire as distinctly as cotton 
ties. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. We will agree to that. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment tothe amend- 
ment will be read as modified, 
The SECRETARY. Add after line 11, page 28, the following 
additional proviso: 
Provided further, That barbed fence wire, commonly used for fencing, bál- 
ing, and binding purposes— 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suggest to the Senator from Ne- 
braska to modify his amendment. Barbed fence wire can not be 
used for binding and baling purposes. Let his proviso stop at 
the words“ barbed wire.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated as modified. 

The SECRETARY: 

Provided further, That barbed fence wire, commonly used for fencing, bal- 
ing, and binding purposes— 

Mr. ALLEN. No; that will not do. 

* Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Stop at the word ‘‘fencing.” 

Mr. ALLEN. Please send the amendment back to me. 

Mr. VEST. Let it read ‘barbed wire used for fencing.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest that we take a recess for half an 
hour, to allow the high contracting parties to fix up this item. 

Mr. HOAR. This is a very important matter. It strikes me 
it ought not to be disposed of in the twinkling of an eye in this 


wa — 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a little unusual to have such trades 
made on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Without any sort of consideration by the com- 
mittee, or even the different mysterious personages whom my 
friend from Arkansas described as the majority of persons who 
have considered the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the amendment to the amend- 
ment meets the approval of the majority of the Senate Iam 
willing to stand by it, and if it doos not, of course it will not 
stand. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will strike out all after ‘‘ barbed fence wire.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be read as modified. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided further, That barbed wire commonly used for fencing shall be 
admitted free of duty. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope this matter will go over until to-morrow. 
I should like to have an opportunity to submit some considera- 
tions upon it. No one has ever pro it until now. It comes 
without any notice to the Senate w. ver. It affects an indus- 
try which, while it is established in my sone has brought down 
the price of this necessary of life enormously all over the coun- 
try; and now there are numerous factories being established 
in the West and South. There is one at Waukegan, in the State 
oi Illinois, which the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] 
I know would take a deep interest in. A large industry has just 
been established there. 

It seems to me it would be a great injustice, anyway, if there 
be any such thing as fair dealing in matter and the desire 
to have some principle. To commit this matter to three or four 
gentleman as a committee who have given it their special con- 
sideration and acted on authority, I understand, has been the 

rinciple of the Democratic side of the Chamber. Now, here 

ve been three bills, three separate measures or policies, and 
on allof which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS], and later, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], 
come in and maintain the policy of imposing acertain duty upon 
this product. 

On iron you have raised the duty. Their materials are iron, 
steel, blooms, and rods. It is proposed in the faee of the exten- 
sion of this industry in America, the enormous decrease and 
depression of price, on the same day and at the same breath, 
without a reason, after raising the duty upon their material, to 


strike off the protection on its result merely because you say 
that a certain class of people waut it for fencing. nota 
certain class of people want sugar for breakfast? Are you 


going to take off your duty on sugar? Do not a certain other 
class of the people want wire for the screens which have be- 
come a necessary of life in their houses? Will you take that 
off? Do not other classes of people want iron and steel in their 
thousand forms and products for their uses as necessaries of 
life? Yet you come in and at the request of some Senators put 
up the material which these men are going to buy and without 
pere a jer on the floor of the Senate suddenly strike this 
uty off. 

I submit to the justice, I submit to the sense of decency of the 
Senator from Arkansas, that this matter ought to be considered 
and not done in a twist this way. The wire industry exists, and 
it is not alocal one. It has been established in St. Louis. It 
has been, as I said, recently established at Waukegan, Ill., with 
an enormous capital in the business. Under the painful circum- 
stances which cause the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLom] 
to be absent, and who represents that industry on this floor, the 
matter should not be pressed now. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts whether the manufacturers of barbed fence wire are not 


amply protected by a duty levied upon the material they use in 
the manufacture of the wire? 

Mr. HOAR. I do not understand how the protection of the 
material they use in the manufacture can secure them, when 
until recently it has been very largely imported. They made it 
out of steel blooms and the nE perfected it. ey first 
had English rods. The rods were made in England and rolled 
down to a certain size and then drawn to a certain number. 
There is the process of drawing wire. That was done here and 
the duty on the rods was raised at the instance of the representa- 
tives from Pennsylvania, where the rods were a. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Massachusetts 
to call his attention to one thing? 

Mr. HOAR. I wasanswering the question of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. VEST. I just want to give an item for the purposes of the 
debate. The Treasury reports show that we exported—— 

Mr.HOAR. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. VEST. Weexported of these articles that we are now 
disc , wire fencing, etc., 42,793,043 pounds. é 

Mr. HOAR. Undoubtedly; I was about to state there are 
large exports from the Eastern factories, but the material from 
which this is made as I said has had its duty, whether it comes 
in the form of billets of iron and is made here into steel, 
whether it comes in the form of steel blooms or billets and is 
made into rods here by rolling mills, or whether it comes in 
the form of steel rods which are now rolled to, I think, half or 
quarter of an inch probably. I do not remember what is the 
smallest size to which the rolling process now goes. You have 
been putting up the duty upon that. If the whole thing can 
come in free you can have your fence wire free; but why in the 
world after putting up the duty on the material, are you then to 
strike off entirely the protection so as to make your whole pol- 
icy an interference and discrimination against the American 
manufacturer? 

I think the wire factory in my own particular State will prob- 
ably get ty, Poa its export trade. They have a great deal of 
capital; they have some patents; they have skilled labor; and 
they have a marvellous organization. Butcompetitors are grow- 
ing up all over the West and Northwest and Middle States and 
thus you are striking them a heavy blow. 

Ishould like to have my honorable friend from Arkansas make 
me sore other answer than to say he is willing to have this done 
if a majority of the Senate want it. I think he ought to tell me 
what is the reason Nd Dae wire manufacturer at Waukegan, 
III., shall have put on steel bloom, or the iron, or the rod, a 
c when he buys it to makeinto wire and then shall 

ave the wire come in free? What is the reason, I ask the Sen- 
ator? ; 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. We make this class of wire in the 
United States cheaper than it is made anywhere else. What 
can be the defense for putting a tax on wire when we can make 
it in this country, send it out of this country and sell it in com- 


permit me 


petition with the rest of the world—with Europe, South - 


pop iy ana Africa—as we do? There seems to be no explana- 
ion for it. 

The Senator speaks of a wire mill in Massachusetts and an- 
other in Illinois that would perhaps prefer to have some tariff 
on this product. He loses sight, as is the habit of his party, it 
seems to me, of the millions of people in the West to whom 
article is an absolute necessity. 

It is a necessary of life. They can not get along without it. 
When they are compelled to have this wire to fence in their 
homes, where they are deprived of the advantages of timber as 
they are in some portions of the country, there ought not to be 
any disposition with us to make the article a higher price for 
them, even if the wire manufacturers here and there in the 
United States are not allowed to charge as high a price as they 
would like for their product. á 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator then say he will make all nec- 
essaries of life free? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Ishould be glad to doit. 

Mr. HOAR. Will he vote to do so to-morrow? : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. We can not do it under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. HOAR. IfI will bring votes enough from the Republi- 
can side of the Chamber to make any necessary of life free, will 
the Senator join us? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should be glad to do so, if it was 
not necessary to levy taxes to raise revenue. 

Mr. HO Why do you propose toexempt this article from 
a tax to raise revenue? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. use it is a necessity, and is 
needed all over the great West, and by millions of men. 

Mr. HOAR. Will you include all other things that are neces- 
sary and needed all over the great West? 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Not all; some of them I will. 

Mr. HOAR. Is there any other reason,except the desire of 
the vote of the Senator from Nebraska for this bill, that the 
Senator can give? The reason he gives has nothing to do with 
it. Ifthe Senator says he believes that as we are now export- 
ing this article it never will be imported, then there is no use 
in putting a duty on it for revenue or there is no use in putting 
it on the free list; it is entirely immaterial. The Senator does 
not answer me why it is that he takes all the material of which 
this wire is made by the American manufacturer and puts a 
duty on that and then makes his product free. He does not 
answer that. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That material isnot exported, while 
the other is. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, there is no use in keeping a veil 
over the facesof Senatorsor their mouths. If this thing isdone 
it is done toget some vote for this bill, and for no other principle 
or reason whatever. 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. I utterly repudiate that sentiment. 
It does not apply to me, and I donot think it applies to anybody 
on this side of the Chamber; and it could not have originated 
with any man who sits on this side. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to say, in reply to the last statement 
of the senior Senator from Massachusetts, that this concession 
is made for the 8 ol getting votes for the bill, that as far 
as I am concerned it is an utter falsehood. I have never been 
asked by any Senator on this side of the Chamber to vote for 
the bill. I have never announced to any Senator in this Cham- 
ber, on either side, how [ intend to vote, and I think probably 
the first time the Senator from Massachusetts will ever know 
the position I take upon the pending measure will be when I 
announce my vote myself. I want to say to him that my vote is 
controlled by no man upon the face of the earth but myself. i 
have asked for no concession, while noconcession has been made 
tome. I never even consulted the Senator from Arkansas upon 
this subject and never had any conversation with him in my 
life on the subject except what has transpired right here in the 
open session of the Senate in the last ten minutes. I ask the 
the Senator from Arkansas if that is not true? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is true literally. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is all there is to the statement of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to move an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield? 

Mr. HOAR. I will wait until he gets through. 

Mr. ALLEN. The statement is entirely gratuitous on his 
part so far as it may apply tio me. 

Mr. STEWART. r. President, I desire to make a remark. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wish to make a greskin to the Senator 
from Nebraska, if he will permit me? The wire used for fencing 
is of several different kinds and characters, as the Senator knows 
aswellasI. Barbed wireisoneof the varieties. AsI understand 
the case, barbed fence wire is covered by patents, both American 
and foreign, and itcan not be sold here unlessitissold by the pat- 
entees or the producers of the article under a license from the 
patentees. Therefore putting barbed fence wire on the free list 
will not at all affect the purpose which he has in view. If he had 
kept to his original propos tion that wire used in baling and for 
other pur 8s should be admitted free, then, of course, he would 
have reached the result which he is desirous of reaching. But 
the practical suggestion which I make to the Senator is that 
putting barbed fence wire on the free list will not make the 
slightest difference in the world to anybody in the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then there is no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Arkansasis too sensitive when he defends himself against the 
charge that he is so arranging the bill as to get votes. That 
has been the condition we find ourselves in on all occasions when 
we attempt to pass bills. We must arrangea billso asto satisfy 
the majority or it can not be passed. I suppose the Senator 
from Arkansas has been arranging the pending bill so as to se- 
cure votes, and if he has not done that he has not been conduct- 
ing the measure with any great degree of prudence or skill. 
When I have had charge of bills I have found it necessary that 
they be put in such shape as to meet the approval of a majority 
of the Senate, so that they could be passed. I do not think the 
charge is a very serious one or that it needs any defense. The 
Senator from Massachusetts charges the Senator from Arkansas 
with arranging the bill so as to be satisfactory to enough Demo- 
crats that it can be passed. I do not think it isa crime. 

Mr. HOAR. It been avowed a dozen times by Senators 
on this floor concerning the pending bill. 

Mr. STEWART. Have they said that they did not fix the 
bill so as to get votes? 
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Mr. HOAR. That is what the Senator and his associates in 
charge of the bill have avowed again and again as their motive 
Mr, STEWART. f 

* - To make it satisfactory to the majori 
that it could be d? y nonm 

Mr. HOAR. 88 
4 1 STEWART. L understood it was charged and partially 

e K 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. Ido not want the impression to go to the 
country that we can not change bills in the Senate to get votes 
to pane them, because if that were true we would be very much 
embarrassed in trying to 485 any legislation. 

Mr. MANDERSON. r. President, I merely wish to add to 
the information upon this subject what I find th the replies to 
the tariff inquiries. I find that the Truss and Cable Fence Com- 
pany, of Hornellsville, N. Y., are manufacturers of fence wire, 
and they seem to be the only persons engaged exclusively in that 
manufacture who answered the questions of the Committee on 
Finance. They corroborate very strongly the remarks made by 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. After giving 
the character of their business, etc., they say: 


Foreign goods will not interfere with us. 
under product need not er pound Was, In 1901, 44 Cuts: 1808, 24 comes 188 
Was, cents: 8; 
4} cents; 1894, 3} ont = oh om pa ieee cakes 


There has been, as will be seen, a steady decline in the price of 


oe articles. Then they give the reason for the falling off in 
price: 

Reduction has been princi 

There has been increa: 
four years. 

They further say that the kind of duty is immaterial to them, 
showing quite conclusively that the price of the commodity is 
regulated by the patent rather than by the tariff duty. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to amend the amendment by adding be- 
fore the words “shall be admitted free of duty ” the words: 

Together with all rial, imported - 
retary of the Treasury may prescribe, to be used in the manufacture ters. 

BR SHERMAN. That would give the patentee an additional 
r . 
r. JONES of Arkansas. Let the amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair asks the Senator 
from Massachusetts to repeat his amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to insert— 


together with all material, imported under such regulations as the Secr 
tary of the Treasury may prescribe, to be used in the manufacture thereof, 


Mr. ALDRICH. ‘Of such wire.” 

Mr. HOAR. ‘Of such wire.” So that the Western men ma 
have the full benefit of the principle which they invoke, an 
that there shall not be a duty on the material used by the Ameri- 
can manufacturer and competition merely on the finished prod- 
uct. 

Mr. VEST. As I understand the amendment to the amend- 
ment, and if the facts are as stated by the Senator from Rhode 
Island and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], that 
this fencing is manufactured here under patents, it simply gives 
the patentees free raw material. We do not give such an ad- 
vantage to any other manufacturer in this country. We are 
not legislating for the patentees, but for the consumers. As a 
matter of cours’ we can not consent to any such amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose the patentees are American citizens 
and I supposed the Senator from Missouri was legislating for all 
classes of American citizens alike and without injustice. 

Mr. VEST. They are the most highly favored citizens of this 
country, if they have these patents. 

Mr. HOAR, Ifthe patents continue and the patentees retain 
the market, then the original proposition is without efficacy and 
does no good; it is unmeaning; itis a pretense merely; it will— 

Keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. 
But if there is to be competition in these products to any ex- 
tent, then it is unfair to put a duty on the material and have the 
roduct of the material on the free list, because it is legislating 
favor of the foreigner. I suppose neither the Senator from 
Missouri nor the Senator from Arkansas will go so far as to ad- 
mit on the floor of the Senate that they are legislating in the 
interest of the foreigner against the American. 

Mr. HARRIS. r. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 

uiry. If I understand the status at this moment, it is that the 
Benstor from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] offered an amendment, to 
which the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] offered an 
amendment, to which the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR] has offered a third amendment. Is that the state of fact? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not understand 
that to be a correct statement of the parliamentary condition of 
the question. 


lly on account of reduced price of wire. 
competition, domestic wholly, during the past 
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Mr. HARRIS. I ask what is the parliamentary status? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Arkansas offered an amendment, to which the 
Senator from Nebraska offered an amendment that was accepted 
by the Senator from Arkansas, and therefore became a part of 
his amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. That being true, the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That makes the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts in order. ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope none of these discriminations will 
be made. They would be of no service to the farmer. The offer 
of free wire to the farmer in Nebraska will not benefit him in 
the least, as the expense of transporting wire, especially barbed 
wire, which is very difficult to handle and to use, from Fittsburg 
to Nebraska will be greater than the difference in the price be- 
tween the wire in one country and another. Then, besides, the 
farmer will be deceived by this proposition. As it is said, the 
great body of wire is now being manufactured under patents, and 
the patentees fix their own prices, as a matter of course. There- 
fore no benefit would accrue. If the amendment of the honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts should be adopted, the only 
benefit would be to give to the inventor or the 1 an ad- 
ditional profit, and he would not be bound in consequence 
thereof to reduce the price to the farmer. 

Probably he would not reduce the price unless he were com- 
pelled to do so bycompetition. I know of twenty different kinds 
of wire. I happen to knowsomething about wire, because I have 
had to use more or less of it, and I know that nearly all of the 
old forms of barbed wire have gone out of use, and new patterns 
have been adopted. The forms areas multitudinous, I might 
say, as the features of different men. There are probably fully 
twenty different kinds of this wire. The more modern kind is 
simple, plain wire. : 

If there is to be any discrimination made in regard to wire 
for fencing, it ought to apply to all wire and not particularly to 
barbed wire or any other particular kind of wire. Barbed wire 
is used less and less day by day. It kills more horses and stock 
than the wire is probably worth. ee e it is now gen- 
erally disused. Instead of barbed wire the screw wire is used, 
which is simply twisted a little. There are different forms of 
wire, but generally the wire most commonly used now is the 

lain, simple wire with sufficient strength to resist the sudden 
impulse of an animal against it. I hope, therefore, that none of 
the amendments of this kind will be accepted by the Senator 
from Arkansas, but that they will be voted down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask the Senator from Arkansas if he 
will not accept my amendment also. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. We will not accept it, and I hope 
the Senate will vote it down. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

fre. POWER. Ioffer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
to come in after the word barbed.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word barbed” insert or other 
fence wire;” so as to read: - 


Provided further, That barbed or other fence wire commonly used for fenc- 
ing shall be admitted free of duty. 


Mr. JONESof Arkansas. Theamendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Montana ought not to be adopted, for the reason that 
it would provide for the admission of all wire. Every class of 
wire would come in under the pretense that it is fence wire. 

Mr. HOAR. Why should it not if it is a necessary of life? 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Arkansas explain to 
the Senate why it is that any injury would follow the admission 
of all classes of wire of the fencing varieties free of duty? Sup- 

other wires are admitted free of duty by reason of the free 
5 of this particular kind of wire, what harm would fol- 
ow? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. So far as I am concerned I do not 
think there would be any harm in admitting all wire free, and I 
should be very glad to admit a great many other things free if we 
could do so in justice to the Governmentand the necessity for rais- 
ing revenue. The necessity for raising some revenue on wire is 
merely like the necessity for raising revenue on other things, 
and I do not believe we are ina condition to exempt all wire 
from taxation at this time. The class of wire that is provided 
for here is a barbed wire which can be generally used in the 
country, and if there should be any difference in the value of 
wire by reason of this kind of wire being made free, the farmers 
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could avail themselves of that advantage without undertaking 
to make free every class of wire that might be used for fencing 


urposes. 

The difficulty about this matter was illustrated by a provision 
which was put in a tariff law some years ago as to hat trimmings. 
There was a provision thatribbonsand things of that kind cut to 
lengths for trimming hats should come in free. Suits are now 
pending against the Government, involving millions of dollars, 
as to whether different sorts of ribbons cut to length and brought 
in under the pretense that they were for hat trimmings were 
really for hat trimmings or intended for other purposes. Ithas 
involved the Government in a vast amount of litigation, and 
there are thousands of lawsuits now pending. It would simply 
bring about a similar state of things if we were to incorporate 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator from Arkansas is willing to 
state to the Senate that the object of all these duties is to pro- 
tect the manufacturers of the particular classes of wire, I shall 
not then insist upon the amendment. I intended to renew the 
original amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], 
and I regretted when he withdrew a portion of the words from 
the original amendment as it had been read. 

If the farmers are entitled to free lumber, and I believe they 
are entitled to undressed lumber free, I insist that they are 
equally entitled to allfencing material that does not grow with- 
in the region where they live. As the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] remarked a moment ago, the use of barbed wire is 
gradually and quite rapidly in many places being discontinued 
on account of its danger to animals. 

The loss occasioned to horses and cattle and in many instances 
to swine and sheep is so great that the farmers in many por- 
tions of Kansas, and Nebraska also, are discontinuing the use 
of that class of wire. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR] suggests to me that it spoils the hide of animals. It 
frequently also spoils the life of the animal, and that is quite 
serious to the farmer. The farmer is but little interested in 
the perforations in the hides of cattle, especially when hides 
from South America are admitted free of duty, and he has to 
pay a tax on his shoes. If the Senator from Arkansas will only 
say that the object of these duties is to protect the manufactur- 
ers of wire, and I believe it is, i shall not then insist upon my 
amendment. But if it is a mere matter of revenue, I insist that 
we can get along without the little revenue derived from the 
2 7 0 used to fence the farms of the farmers in the prairie re- 
gions. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. For myself I have only to say that 
Tam not in favor of levying a tariff for any protection whatever. 
I am in favor of every single duty in the tariff being levied for 
revenue. Of course there will necessarily be an incidental pro- 
tection resulting from the levying of tariff for revenue any- 
where or everywhere, but I favor the levying of a tariff for 
revenue and for no other purpose. 

Mr. PEFFER. Iso understand, so far as concerns the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas personally, but the Senator represents a great 

ty, and this is, I understand, a party measure. When I go 
ome to my people I want to know what kind of a measure the 
Democrats propose to give to my people, because in 1896 the 
Populists are coming into power, and in the mean time we want- 
the country to understand just exactly what kind of tariff legis- 
lation we are to get from the Democratic pariy 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay on the table the amendment pro- 

osed by the Senator from Montana to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PEFFER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BATE (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] and withhold my vote for 
the present. 

Mr. BRICE (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. DoLPH]. 
Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). 

the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DAvIs]. 

The roll call was concluded. s 

Mr. CAMERON. I am paired with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I desire to announce the pair of the senior 
Senator from Delaware Mr. GRAY] with the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. CULLOM]. 

Mr. ALLISON. My colleague [Mr. WILSON], who is absent 
8 of illness, is paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 

RDON]. 


I am paired with 
Iam paired with 
I am paired with 
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Mr. TELLER, I am posed with the junior Senator from 
74 Mr. WALSH]. I transfer my pair to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. JONES] so that I may vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GEORGE. My colleague [Mr. McLAURIN] is gen- 
erally with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon]. 

Mr. QUAY (after having voted in the affirmative). Probably 
it is proper that I should state I have a general pair with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], who has been compelled 
temporarily to leave the Chamber. But as I am satisfied that 
he would vote “ yea” if present, I have voted. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 23; as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Berr Daniel Lindsay, Pugh, 
Blackburn, Faulkner, McMillan, Quay. 
Blanchard, 7 bs „ = b 
Call sn, H TEN ven 

unton, es 

Cockrell, arvis, Paimen. Voorhees 
Coke, Jones, Ark. ý 

NAYS—23. 
Aldri Hans Proctor, 
8 . Petter” Shoup, 
Siti, BO cite alae 

T, 
Dubois. Kyle, Platt, ashburn. 
Gallinger, tchell, Oregon Power, 
NOT VOTING—i1. 

Bate, Dolph, Jones, Ney. Stewart, 
B a George, „ 
Butler, Gordon, McLaurin, Vilas, 

‘ Cameron, Gorman, Mi Walsh, 
Carey, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. te, 
8 8 Morrill, Wolcott. 
eu e 2 


So the amendment to the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask another question of the Senator 
from Arkansas, suggested by his lastanswer to the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PEFFER]. He says that he pro this duty on 
the material as a purely revenue duty. I to inquire of the 
Senator from Arkansas if he does not understand that the meas- 
ure now proposed, as it will be modified by the amendments of 
which he has already given notice, will make a very large sur- 
plus of revenue, and that in some way that amount must be re- 
duced? I wish to have that information with reference to vot- 
ing on various amendments. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am inclined to think that when 
the bill becomes a law there will be a surplus revenue, but there 
will be plenty of room to use it in paying debts which have been 
piled up by the Republican party in the last thirty years. 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose thatis true. Ithinkall of those debts, 
however, wero occasioned by putting down a little sort of Coxe 
army, of which the Senator from Arkansas wasa member, whic 
some thirty years ago tried to destroy the Union. So I do not 
think that taunt comes with very good grace from the Senator 
from Arkansas, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have noticed that the Senator 

from Massachusetts did not take any particular part in putting 
down that 2 army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ALLISON. Task that the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
desire to have the whole of the amendment read? 

Mr. ALLISON. I understood the Senator from Nebraska 
Mr. ALLEN] tooffer an amendment to the amendment proposed 
y the committee. Is his amendment now incorporated as a part 

of the amendment of the Senator from Ar ? Imerely ask 
that the amendmentof the Senator from Nebraska may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The additional proviso will be 


read, 

The SECRETARY. After the word“ pound,” in line 11, page 
28, insert: 

Provided further, That barbed wire, commonly used for fencing, shall be 
admitted free of duty. . 

Mr. ALLISON. Lunderstand the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
POWER] moved to insert ‘‘all other fence wire,” which amend- 
ment has been laid on the table. The effect of the proposition 
as it now stands is to put barbed fences wire upon the free list, 
and to leave untouched and upon the dutiable list the great com- 

: pene wire known as corrugated wire, which is largely manu- 
tured in New Jersey, and recently in other parts of the coun- 
try. Is it the understanding of the Senator from Arkansas 
that he still retains the Sory Bak corrugated fence wire and a 
class of similar wire which is now a great competitor of barbed 
wire fencing, and which is constantly increasing in use in our 


country at least? 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I certainly hope the Senators 


in charge of the bill will realize the necessity of putting all 
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fence wire upon the free list. Of course I am willing so far as 
I am concerned to take what I can get if I can not get more, but 
the same principle that applies to barbed wire and which should 
induce the placing of that class of wire upon the free list applies 
to all fence wires. I have no faith whatever in this claim that 
under a clause admitting all fence wires free all classes of wire 
will come in free. It strikes me as simply an undertaking to 
shift the main issue and to avoid deter: whether all kinds 
of fence wire shall be admitted free of duty. There is no trouble 
and there can be no trouble under proper regulations about des- 
ignating exactly what these fence wires are. They are just as 
marked, just as distinct, and just as capable of identification us 
any other article that exists in trade. 

ow, I do not want to stand here and undertake to lecture 
this side of the Chamber. Iam not going to do that. I want 
to act in harmony with them so far as I can consistently, and 
when I can not do that lam going to part company with them. 
But we have given you free cotton ties. I do not believe there is 
a Populist in this Chamber who would undo that act if he could. 
Icertainly should not. I believe that the cotton planter of the 
South is entitled to it, and, so far as I am concerned, I accord it - 
to him willingly. 

I desire to say to the Senators upon this side of the Chamber 
that the farmers of the prairie States are between the devil and 
the deep sea in this matter. We have forests of protected lum- 
ber upon the one hand from which we must get our fences and 
peneste fence wire and fence trusts upon the other hand. We 

ve no timber from which we can get rails and such things. 
We are compelled to buy lumber and construct our fences, and 
we must have fences, or we are compelled to buy fence wire and 
construct our fences out of that material. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
make a suggestion? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. i - 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam as much in sympathy with the idea of 
making all fence wire free for the benefit of the prairie farmer 
as is the Senator from Nebraska. Theamendment in the form in 
which it was presented was liable to misconstruction and to give 

reat trouble at the custom-house. I suggest to the Senator 

rom Nebraska that we proceed at present with the amendment 
as it is, and between now and the time when the bill is reported 
to the Senate we shall have an opportunity to designate with 
that sort of care which will leave no doubt in the minds of cus- 
tom-house officers as to exactly what wires are to be admitted 
free, as fence wires, by accurate dopor pion, and what wires aro 
not to be so admitted. When that is done I shall go as far as 
the Senator will to give to the farmer his fence wire free of 


duty. 8 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam perfectly willing to accept the suggestion 
ofthe Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Will my colleague kindly yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. . 

Mr. MANDERSON. The amendment as proposed by him I 
think will hardly reach the result desired. was suggested by 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], and as is well known to 
my colleague and myself, that which is known as barbed wire has 
very largely passed out of use on account of its being an element 
of danger to stock, and there has been substituted for it many 
forms of twisted, corrugated, and band wire, which are very 
largely used in our part of the country. All of the wires thus 
used are manufactured under patents, most of them running for 
many years to come. Isuggest that this language would probably 
reach the result desired better than that which we have in 
hand. Suppose after the words“ barbed wire” you insert: 

Or other wire made by patented processes. 

That, it seems to me, would reach all the wire that is used for 
6 : ö 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think, if the Senator will allow me 
to make a suggestion to him, that we are prepared at this mo- 
ment to describe with accuracy the wires we propose to make 
free, but we shall have time and opportunity to describe them 
with absolute accuracy, so that the custom-house officers will 
have no doubt about it. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Why not do it now if we can reach it? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think I will 8 the offer of my friend 
from Tennessee and see if this side of the Chamber will not give 
us free wire, and devise some means of identifying the wire and 
making all fence wire free. I am perfectly willing to let it pass 
as it is for the time being. 

Mr. PALMER. I will preface what I have to say by remark- 
ing that the last thing I did when I was in Illinois was to bu 
2,000 pounds of barbed wire. I have since tried to find a provi- 
sion in the bill which would cover tence wire. I find the barbed, 
the ribbon, the round wire, and then I finda sort of bent wire, 
which is very small. I attempted to prepare an amendment to 
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the bill that would make fencing wire free. I find small wire, 
the sixteenth of an inch, used for a sort of netfenee. I find rib- 
bon wire, plain wire, and barbed wire. In attempting to find 
some exeeptions I discovered that ractically I wou 
everything that can fairly be E wire from the plain wire a 
quarter of an inch thick and the barbed wire to the small wire, 
and I gave it up in despair. I could find no word that would ad- 
equately express the exceptions which did notin fact include 
all the forms of wire with which I am familiar. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should be glad to have the Senator from 
Illinois state for my information at least (other Senators may be 
more familiar with the question) what he paid for the wire he 
purchased, what is the actual price for barbed wire at this time, 
and whether the wire that the Senator from Illinois speaks of 
was galvanized or not. 

Mr. PALMER. The wire that I bought in Illinois cost me 
$3.85 a hundred—not more than that. It was steel, galvanized 
barbed wire and cost $3.85 a hundred pounds, 

Mr. ALLISON. It was galvanized. 

Mr. PALMER. It was galvanized. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, there seems to be a disposition 
on this side of the Chamber to let fence wire come in free. I 
understand a motion has been made to lay the amendment on 
the table. By way ofavoiding any immediate action upon it, and 
embarrassing some of us, I suggest that my colleague wit wW 
his motion and let this paragraph be passed over until the period 
of time when he says we can have accurate information as to 
what constitutes fence wire, and have no embarrassment. I 
think that solution would be best, and I make that suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas as modified. 

Mr. POWER. A question wasasked as to the price of barbed 
wire, black and galvanized wire. The jobbing price by the car- 
load last spring was in the neighborhood of 2 cents per pound 
for black wire, and the galvanized wire cost about three-fourths 
ofacent more. Those are the jobbing pecos by the carload. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Two cents apound for black wire? 

Mr. POWER. Two cents a pound for black wire. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wish to say just a word about the wire 

phsand the different treatment which has been accorded 

wire from any other hs we have reached thus far in the 
metal schedule. Thepresent duty on wires between Nos. l3and 
16 wire gauge is 11 cents a pound. The only reduction made by 
the bill is one-fourth of a cent, namely, to 14 cents a pound. If 
black wire sells in Montana for 2 cents a pound, the rate im- 
by the bill is 70 per cent upon the price at which it is sold 

n Montana, 

T shall not suggest whether that is too much or too little, but 
I am desirous of ealling attention to the fact that the last item 
imposes a rate of duty, according to the Senator from Arkansas, 
of 224 per cent. All fence wire, except such as may happen to 
be exempted by the efforts of the Senator from Nebraska, will 
have to pay 70 per cent ad valorem, while the last item was 223 
percent. If the bill has been prepared with any idea of consist- 
ency or an equitable bearing upon the different industries of the 
country I should be glad to know it. It certainly does not ap- 
pear from any examination which I have been able to give it. 

Mr. PEFFER. I offer an amendment to theamendment, to be 
inserted after the word “ wire” in the additional proviso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 


ment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. After the word ‘‘wire ” insert: 


And all other wire of whatever form composed wholly or partly of iron. 


Mr. ALLISON. It should be iron or steel.” 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator from Kansas wish to be 
heard on his amendment? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, sir. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I move to lay the amendment to the 
amendment on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN. I ask the Senator from Tennessee to yield to 
me for ons moment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope my friend from Kansas will withdraw 
his amendment. I think there is a disposition on this side of 
the Chamber to give us free fencing wire; the amendment can 
be offered in the Senate just as well, and not imperil the amend- 
ment I offered and which has been accepted. 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not object to that. But as the Senator 
from Tennessee moves to lay the amendment to the amendment 
on the table, there will not be any debate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
moves to lay on the table the amendment. of the Senator from 
Kansas to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. PEFFER. I did not understand the request of my friend 


exclude | 


| from Nebraska. Am I correctly informed that his purpose is to 
have time to prepare an amendment that shall include my sug- 


gestion? 
Mr. ALLEN. Lean not hear the Senator from Kansas, 
Mr. PEFFER. If that is right, I do not eare to. offer the 


amendment, and therefore withdraw it. 
5 CHANDLER. I should like to make a single sugges- 
n. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not know that the Senator from Kansas 
heard my suggestion. 

Mr. TELLER. He did not. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The Senator from Kansas did not. 

Mr. ALLEN. My suggestion is that the Senator from Kansas 
withdraw the amendment he now offers. I think there is a dis- 
position on this side of the Chamber to give us free fence wire, 
and when we consider the bill in the Semte we can amplify the 
amendment which I have submitted with some prospect of se- 
curing the adoption of an additional amendment. 

Mr. PEFPER. I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to make merely one suggestion to 
the Senators, that while arranging the language of the amend- 
ment they consider the oxpediency of inserting the following: 

And all fine wire designed for making Democratic traps shall be admitted 
free of duty. - 
Laughter. ] i 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Kansas asks unanimous consent to withdraw 
the amendment. The Chair hears no objection, and itis so or- 
dered, The question recurs on to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. HOAR and Mr. PLATT called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the pending amendment include the 
amendment I offered? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. The understanding is that it includes barbed 
wire, the amendment I offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of course. The Chair under- 
stands that the amendment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska as to barbed wire is accepted the committee and is 
now a part of the amendment, on agreeing to which the yeas 
and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KYLE, Ishould like to hear the amendment read as it 
now stands. 

Mr. TELLER. Lask that the amendment be read. We do 
not know what we are to vote on. à 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado đesire the entire amendment read, or only that part of the 
amendment which has been modified? 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to have the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska read. 

Mr. MILLS. Let us have the amendment read which is to be 
voted on now. 

The SECRETARY. After the word“ pound in line II insert: 

Provided further, That barbed wire, commonly used for fencing, shall be 
admitted free of duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that that 
is only a part of the amendment to be voted on at this time. 

Mr. MILLS. Let us have the amendment read on which we 
are to vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the modified amendment be read. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Tee SARDINO OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Chair will hear me, I called for the yeas 
and nays supposing that this was a final vote on the amendment, 
but as the matter is togo over to be modified I withdraw the 
call for the yeas and nays. There is no occasion for taking the 
yeas and nays at this particular point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none. The order for the yeas and nays is withdrawn. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas as modified. 

Mr ALLISON. Belom we pas call 

Mr. 8 ore we from this I 
the attention of the Senator „ to the: thet i Rae after 
the word “ wire,” where it first appears in the amendment, there 
should bea colon instead of acomma. I noticed that a little 
while ago, but forgot to call the Senator’s attention to it. 

Mr. JONES. of Arkansas. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the amendment be so modified. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objeetion to the 
amendment to the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Iowa? The Chair hears none, and the amendment is agreed to. 
The reading of the bill will proceed. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 
GENERAL PROVISIONS, 


125. Noallowance or reduction of duties for partial loss or damage in con- 
sequence of rust or of discoloration shall be made upon any description of 
3 steel, or upon any article wholly or partly manufactured of fron or 
stee: 


MANUFACTURES OF IRON AND STEEL. 

128. Anchors, or parts thereof, of iron or steel, mill irons and mill cranks 
of wrought iron, and wrought fron for ships. and forgings of iron or steel, 
or of combined iron and steel, for vessels, steam engines and locomotives, 
or parts thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem. _ 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In paragraph 126, line 21, I move 
to strike out 25 per cent ad valorem” and insert ‘' 1.2 cents 
per pound,” so that the rate will be 1.2 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

127. Axles, or parts thereof, axle bars, axle blanks, or forgings for axles, 
whether of fron or steel, without reference to the stage or state of manu- 
facture, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to amend paragraph 127 by 
striking out, in line 25, 25 per cent ad valorem,” and inserting 
what I send to the desk. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 127, line 25, strike out 
25 per cent ad valorem,” and insert 
1} cents per pound: Provided, That when iron or steel axles are imported 
fitted in wheels, or parts of wheels, of iron or steel, they shall be dutiable at 
the same rate as the wheels in which they are fitted; 

So as to make the paragraph read: 


127. Axles, or parts thereof, axle bars, axle blanks, or forgings for axles, 
whether of iron or steel, without reference to the stage or state of manu- 
facture, 1} cents per pound: Provided, That when iron or steel axles are 
N tted in wheels, or A gion of wheels, of fron or steel, they shall be 
dutiable at the same rate as the wheels in which they are fitted. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PLATT. In reference to this paragraph I ask the at- 
tention of the Senator from Arkansas to a letter which I have 
received from a constituent in Connecticut, a manufacturer of 
axles. I am not sure whether it has ever been brought to the 
attention of the Senator. I ought to have sent the letter to 
him when [ received it. I will read it and then it will go in 
the RECORD: 


MOUNT CARMEL AXLE WORKS, 
New Haven, Conn., May 14, 1894. 


My DEARSIR: Allow me to call your attention to the new Senate bill which 
as reported puts axles at 1} cents per poundduty. The Wilson bill put them 
at 25 per cent ad valorem, whichis a fair duty. Representatives from difer- 
entaxie manufacturers went before the Wilson committee in person or by let- 
ter, requesting that the duty be spus from 35 to 45 per cent, and the commit- 
tee reported, per cent, but it seems that the new Senate 
bill has placed it at Ijcents per pound. This seems a great injustice, the 
duty — — the same whether on the rey pes axle, such as are usedon the 
common trucks (the present price being epee: per pound) or on the finest 
axle manufactured for fine carriages, such as landaus coaches which 
are sold by the set at from #18 to $10, according to the size, and if sold by the 
pound would be 20 to 25 cents per pound. enables foreign fine axles to 
come into our market at a poos with which no American manufacturer can 
compete. Senators from New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
other Senators will be asked to intercede for the manufacturers of the 
1 * represent, to put the duty at 25 per cent, as reported in the Wil- 
son bill. 

Se I ask your aid in oS) matter? 

am, yours, respec Y, 
WILLIS E. MILLER, 
Per F. H. PIERCE. 
Hon. ORVILLE H. PLATT, _ 
Senator from Connecticut. 


Mr, Miller is a large manufacturer of axles. As I said, I do 
not know that this matter has been called to the attention of the 
committee, but if the statements in this letter are true, and I 
have no doubt they are, this is a class of articles where the price 
varies so much that an ad valorem duty is almost necessary, 
unless there are two or three divisions made; that is, a certain 
rate per pound under a certain valuation, and. another rate per 
pound over that valuation, and soon. It hardly seems fair to 
put a duty of 1} cents per pound upon axles which only cost 21 
cents a pound, which would be a yery large duty, 50 per cent, 
and then put 14 cents on axles which if sold by the pound would 
cost 20 to 25 cents. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I had heard no complaint of the 
administration of the law as it now stands, which is 2 centsa 
pound, specifically levied on these articles exactly as proposed 
now in the bill. e propose a duty of 14 cents a pound, where 
the McKinley law has a duty of 2cents. Sofar as I am concerned 
I am willing to have an ad valorem duty instead of a specific 
ss the committee is willing and the Senate prefers it. 

. PLATT, I know nothing except what is stated in this 
letter. I ought perhaps to have paid more attention to it, and 
should have brought it to the attention of the committee. 
However, I will make no point on it now. I will put the letter 
in the RECORD and look into the matter hereafter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

128. Anvils of iron or steel, or of iron and steel combined, by whatever 
process made, or in whatever stage of manufacture, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In paragraph 128, line 6, I move 
to strike out 25 per cent ad valorem” and insert “1% cents 
per pound,” so as to make the rate 1? cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

129. Blacksmiths’ hamm track 
whether of 15 Boas 2 „ Wenns 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In paragraph 129, line 9, I move to 
strike out ‘‘25 per cent ad valorem” and insert 14 cents per 
pound,” so as to make the rate of duty 14 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

130. Boiler 
5 £ or omer tubes, pipes, fiues, or stays of wrought iron or steel, 25 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment to par- 
agraph 130, in line 12, to strike out “25” and insert 20,“ so 
as to read: 

Boiler or other tubes, pipes, flues, or stays of wrought iron or steel, 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The proposed committee amend- 
ment to the paragraph is withdrawn, so as to leave the para- 
graph stand as itcame from the other House, at 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to move an amendment to that para- 
graph and to explain to the Senator from Arkansas why as it 
now stands it works an injustice. After the word “steel,” in 
line 12, I move to insert: y 


Except steel tubessuitable for bicycles. 


I will state why I offer the amendment. When that provision 
was drawn in the old statute nothing was known of the fine 
modern cold-drawn steel tube. That tubing is worth 50 or 60 
cents a pound. It is made of the finest quality, a peculiar 
quality of Swedish steel, cold Bia cats made as thin as possi- 
ble and as strong as possible. Under the proposed provision that 
will simply come in as tubing atarate which will make it about 
5 or 6 per cent ad valorem, and the fine Swedish steel comes in 
under a high duty, at 35 or 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Thirty-five per cent, I believe. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Thirty-five per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think the Senator from Connec- 
ticut did not understand that I withdrew the proposed Senate 
committee amendment so as to leave the House provision, 25 per 
eent ad valorem, stand. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did understand that, and that would help 
some, to be sure. It is better than 1Ẹ cents per pound, but I do 
not think it is enough. That steel, as I say, is worth, say, 60 cents 
a pound. Does the Senator from Arkansas say that, as the para- 
graph stands here, it would puta 25 per cent duty upon that 
steel? Ishould prefer to have my amendment adopted, because 
these articles referred to here are of an inferior value. 

I prefer to give it the value of what is called the basket clause, 
on page 37, ‘manufactured article or wares, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, composed wholly or in part of any metal, 
and whether partly or wholly manufactured,” 35 percent by the 
bill as it came from the House and 30 per cent as proposed to be 
amended by the Senate committee. If the Senator will make 
no objection to my amendment to insert ‘‘except steel tubes 
suitable for bicycles,” we will get a little batter duty on an ar- 
ticle which is difficult to manufacture, when we pay 35 per cent 


.on the material of which it is made, instead of placing 25 per 


cent duty on the high product. 

Mr. QUAY. I suggest to the Senator from Connecticut to 
modify his amendment so as to make it read, except cold- 
drawn, welded iron or steel, annealed or bright.” I think that 
will cover it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That willanswer the purpose perfectly well. 
That will put under a higher duty a product very much higher 
than the products described generally in this paragraph: 

Mr. QUAY. Itrusf the Senator from Arkansas will yield a 
little, or at least allow it to go over into the basket clause, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Theargumentmade by the Senator 
from Connecticut that because the steel out of which this prod- 
uct is made pays a higher ad valorem tax, therefore there should 
be a high ad valorem tax on this product, is not good, in my 
opinion, thoughitis frequently made. The factis that this proc- 
ess of manufacture increases the value of every pound of this 
steel enormously, and while a tariff of 35 per cent on raw steel 
will amount toa very smallsum of money, a tariff of 25 per cent on 
the steel after it has been made worth 50 or 60 cents a pound 
would amount to a very considerable sum. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I see that there is force in that. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. And upon the investigation I have 


T 


. importations now, under existing law, are largely of the higher 
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been able to make of the articles contained in this paragraph, 
I believe that 25 per cent will put the manufacture of which 
the Senator now speaks in very much bettercondition than itis at 
the present time. It seems to me that it is entirely reasonable 
that this paragraph should be adopted asit came from the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have no doubt it will put it in much bet- 
ter condition than it isnow, but the duty will still be very light. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think it is a very fair one, under 
all the circumstances, è 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ido not think the Senator will consider it 
just and fair to the manufacturers of the very finest grade of 
steel manufactured, requiring considerable skill and labor, not 
the common, cheap iron and steel cast pipe, and things of that 


sort. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the Senator from Arkansas understand 
how the tubes for which this different duty is asked are made? 
I will state to him that they are made out of the very finest 
sheet steel by drawing; that is to say, a round sheet of steel is 
drawn into a tube by commencing in the center of it, you might 
say pushed or drawn. It is a very expensive process; and Lieut. 
Ames, who is in charge of the work at the bicycle factory, as- 
sures us that they will meet with such competition from abroad, 
unless these articles can be placed under the basket clause and 
receive 30, 35, or 40 per cent duty, whatever it may be deter- 
mined to put there, it will be impossible to compete with foreign 
manufacturers of the same article. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, there is always great danger 
in legislating for a particular article or in I 2 exceptions 
and fixing different rates upon different articles in a general 
paragraph like this. 

I have no doubt the case suggested by both the Senators from 
Connecticut is one which requires attention; but in getting a 
low rate upon that, or a rate which may possibly be fairly satis- 
factory, there is great danger of destroying a great many other 
industries and a great deal larger ones. 

The rate rg by the Senator from Arkansas is, in my 
opinion, entirely inadequate for a large class of flues, pipes, 
7 be and tubes which are not included in the description to 
which the Senator from Connecticut has alluded. Of course the 


cost goods, to which the Senators have referred; but if a duty 
of 25 per cent was put upon the tubes, pipes, and flues, in my 
opinion a large quantity of the ordinary classes of boiler tubes 


would be imported necessarily. 
Mr. PLATT. Weare trying to protect ourselves from that 
competition. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to that. 

The Senator from Arkansas says he thinks the amendment 
which he now suggests will cover that, but while it might cover 
the case refer to by the Senator from Connecticut, in m 
opinion it would let in a large qantiiy of other things whic 
ought not to be admitted at this low rate of duty. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator is o to the amendment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; I am. e Senator from Arkansas 
says that all these ad valorem rates, even if they are lower on 
the finished product, are equally protectiveat the higher rate im- 

d upon the material from which they are made. That ma; 
true in somecases; but I notice that in many casesin this b 
that rule has not been followed by the committee. y 

Take the case of sugar, for instance, where a duty of 40 per 
cent is levied on all sugar, and where the amount of protection 
of the higher grades, of course, appliesas a protective duty upon 
refined sugars as well. They have also added an eighth and a 
tenth beyond that for protection. 

paa 7 of 15 y aro ma 5 ess committee pro- 
poses to levy a duty o per cent upon burlaps and upon bags 
to which the processof sewing up by machinery is added; it is 
very inexpensive, it is true, but the rate of duty proposed upon 
bags is 224 per cent. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land or the Senator from Arkansas, does the work done on these 
tubes increase the value of the material, or merely fashion them 
into a form in which they are used in bicycles? 

Mr. PLATT. The material is increased in value by the oper- 
ation through which it passes from the sheet to the tube. There 
is no question about that. 

Mr. HOAR. There is no change in the quality or character 
of the steel or the article? 

Mr. PLATT. Not at all. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood the Senator from Arkansas to say 
that although the higher ad valorem was put on the material 
used in the manufacture the value was increased by the process 
offashioning. Do I understand that there is any change made 
except in the labor which is applied, which changes the form or 
fashion and makes the tubes from the steel which is used as 


their material and that there is nothing in the way of increas- 
ing the temper or the character or quality of the metal in any 


way? i 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I said the value per pound of this 
steel was very much more when in theform of tubes than it was 
in the raw steel. To illustrate to the Senator my meaning that 
there was no absolutes necessity that there should be a higher 
ad valorem rate because of the ad valorem rats on the raw ma- 
terial, I will mention that the ad valorem tariff on the steel out 
of which these things are made under the McKinley law is 52 
per cent, and the protection the manufacturers have had under 
the McKinley law was 10 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The low ad valorem under the act of 1890, 
to which the Senator has alluded, grew out of the fact which I 
have already stated, that there are probably no importations of 
boiler flues, but all the importations are covered by the class 
suggested by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Onthe contrary, there was scarcely 
any other kind imported. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of what? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Except the high-classed and high- 
priced tubes, and they average 25 cents. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the statement I made. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I understood the Senator to say 
none came in. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I said that no ordinary flues, stays, or "poe 
came in under the law as it now stands, but that only the hig er 
priced ones did come in. 

But the objection I make to the proposition of the Senator is 
that under it at least a large amount of the common, low-priced 
tubes, flues, and stays will be imported, because there is imposed 
by this bill a higher rate upon the material from which these 
articles are made than upon the finished article. 

Of course it is not such a very expensive process to draw or- 
dinary boiler tubes if they are made of fine steel and used for 
bicycles or other purposes. That isa different proposition; that 
is a different kind of article; but I do hope the Senator from 
Arkansas will allow the rate to be put at 30 per cent at least. 
He has been giving to all other iron and steel articles from 30 to 
40, 50, 60, 70, and 80 per cent, and I hope his conscience will not 
be troubled if he allows this rate to be fixed. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Twenty-five per cent is as much as 
my conscience will stand on this item. 

r. ALDRICH. The Senator's conscience seems to be vari- 
able. I did not know but that possibly he might at this partic- 
ular moment be willing to allow 30 per cent upon this article. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Twenty-five per cent is the limit 


now. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator has a 25-per cent conscience upon 
some things and a 30-per cent conscience upon others. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word ‘‘steel,” in line 12, on pa 
29, 5 is proposed to insert except steel tubes suitable for bi- 
cycles. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I intended to withdraw my amendment in 
favor of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. QUAY] and accept that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut as modified will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 12, page 29, after the word steel,“ 
it is pro d to insert except cold-drawn, welded iron or steel, 
annealed or bright.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

13!, Bolts, with or without threads or nuts, or bolt blanks, and finished 
hinges or hinge blanks, whether of iron or steel, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In line 16, after the word steel,“ 
I move to strike out 25 per cent ad valorem,” and insert 1 
and one-half cents per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. QUAY. I suggest to the Senator from Arkansas to in- 
sert after the word nuts.“ in the first line of the paragraph, the 
words and washers,” and to strike out in paragraph 148 the 
same words nuts, and washers,” which seem to have crept in 
with spikes, hofseshoe nails, ete. I ask what objection the 
Senator from Arkansas has to that? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I see no reason why the word 
5 should be transferred from paragraph 148 to para- 
gra A 

r. QUAY. It would give the benefit of a specific duty, in- 
stead of an ad valorem duty, and it seems to me it properly be- 


longs in paragraph 131. 
Mr. 


JONES of Arkansas. We prefer to leave itas it stands. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading will proceed. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


132. Card clothing, made of leather and iron or steel wire, 25 per cent ad 


valorem; all other card clothing, 35 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. JONESof Arkansas. I move to strike out the paragraph 
and insert what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will bestated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the paragraph 
and in lieu thereof to insert: 

132. Card clothing manufactured from tempered steel wire, 40 cents per 
square foot; all other, 20 cents per square foot. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


1&3. Cast-iron pipe of every description, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The Committee on Finance reported an amendment, after the 
word ‘‘description,” in line 23, to strike out twenty-five ” and 
insert ‘‘ twenty-two and one-half.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The vroposed amendment of the 
committee is withdrawn. I move to strike out lakes Cui K 
and insert six-tenths of 1 cent per pound; ” soas to $ 


Cast-iron pipe of every đescription, six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 


The amendment was ed to. 
The PRESIDLIN GOFRICER. The reading of the bill will be 
resumed. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
irons, Mer 3 singe ¢ N ge Pre 
0! 
and not specialty 3 in this * 8 per cent ed reiri — = 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move, in line 4, to strike out 25 
3 ad valorem” and to insert eight-tenths of 1 cent per 


r. PEFFER. I move to amend the amendment by striking 
out in line 4 all after the word act and insert shall be ad- 
mitted free of duty.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word act,“ in line 4, it is pro- 
posed to strike out ‘‘eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound” and in- 
sert shall be admitted free of duty.” 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, all I care to say is tọ call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that we are now making all 
of the classes of articles enumerated in this paragraph as cheaply 
as they are made anywhere in the world; and because we are 
doing that, the quantity of this class of articles imported is so 
small as to amount to 5 nothing. It will be some sat- 
isfaction, at least, to the people to know that they are not pay- 

any taxation upon their stoves and their cast-iron pipes. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kansas to the amendment 
9 by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to strike out of this paragraph the 
words “ not finished parts of machinery.” That is too indefinite 
a phrase to gointoa tariff bill. I think the Senator from Arkan- 
sas will agree with me that it should not be inserted. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. This expression has attracted my 
attention before, and I have only to say that it was suggested by 
the Treasury Department. I presume they understand about 
the question of administration and what those words mean. 
They are more familiar with the subject than I am, and I am 
willing to accept their judgment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator’s own judgment would 
accord with mine, that it is a voy dangerous provision to put 
into a tariff bill, for as to what shall be included in that descri 
tion of what are not finished parts of machinery no man can tell. 
I should be glad if anybody at the Treasury Department or any- 
where else could tell what would be included in that provision. 
I think it is a very unsafe provision to put into the bill, and I 
hope Senators, in the interest of a proper administration of the 
law, will consent that that be stricken out. 

Mr. PLATT. To leave those words in the paragraph will 
allow castings of iron, not finished parts of machinery, with all 
the work done on it clear up to the point of finished machinery, 
as I understand it, to come in as cast iron. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have had some doubt about that 
expression, and I think, under the circumstances, I shall con- 
sent to the suggestion of the Senator from Rhode Island, that 
those words be stricken out. 

Mr.PLATT. The matter can be arranged afterward if there 
is found to be anything wrong about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inquire of the 
Senator from Rhode Island or the Senator from Arkansas 
Poar the word and,“ in line 3, is not also to be stricken 
out: 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The word “and should also come 
gut to make the sentence connect. Imove to strike out the words 
not finished parts of machinery, and.” 

amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendmentsubmitted by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] 
to strike out ‘‘25 per centad valorem,” and insert eight-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound.“ 

amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
resumed, £ 

The Secretary read as follows: 

135. 
So 9 a eet iron not specially provided for in this act, 25 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. T move, after the word ‘‘ act,” to 
strike out 25 per cent ad valorem ” and insert ‘‘ nine-tenths of 
1 cent per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

136. Cast hollow ware, coated, glazed, or tinned, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. After the word “tinned,” I move 
to strike out the words “30 per cent ad valorem ” and insert ‘2 
cents per pound.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

137. Chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move to strike out the paragraph and in- 
sert what I send to the desk. y 
The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 137, 
on page 30, and insert: 
187. Chain of all kinds, made of iron or stee! 
{ inch in diameter, 1.2 cents perpound; lesst 
not less hths o 
three-eighths of 1 inch in diameter, 2 cants z 
beard any description shall pay a lower rate of duty than 35 per cent ad 
Mr. ALDRICH. That is the provision of the present law, 
with a change from ad valorem to specifics, and a reduction of 
rates, which is pia to the other reductions made in vari- 
ous parts of the bill. I hope the committee will be willing to 
accept it, and simply treat chains in the same way that other 
articles have been treated. 
‘Mr. HARRIS, In order to bring the Senate to a direct vote 
without further debate, I move to lay the amendment on the 


table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On that J ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER}. If he 
were present I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. PASCO (when the name of Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin 
was called). The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL] has 
been called from the Chamber, and desired his pair to be an- 
nounced with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY]. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from eae Dusors], but I transfer that pair 
to my colleague [Mr. MCPHERSON] and vote. I vote “yea. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 1 think the colle gue of the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON| is paired with the Senator from 
Delaware |Mr. HIGGINS]. He has a general pair with him. 

Mr. SMITH. Then I transfer my pair to the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. T R (when his name was called). I was paired with 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. WALSH], but a pair has 
been arranged with him by transfer, I understand, and I shall 
vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLACKBURN, Iam with the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MANDERSON]. he were present I should vote 

yea.” 

Mr. RANSOM. I am paired with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. BLANCHARD (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
am paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN], 
and withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], and 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GEORGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 

with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH], and with- 
w my vote. 


not less than three-fourths of 
three-f 


r 
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YEAS—2;, 
Berry, ` Faulkner, Kyle, Roach, 
Brice, Gibson, Martin, 
Call, Harris, Mills. Vest, 
Camden. Hunton, M! o Vilas, i 
Cockrell, Irby, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Coke, Pasco, White. 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 
NAYS—17. 
Hoar, tigrew, T, 

Alison” Mitchell, Oregon Platte Washburn. 
Chandler, Pat Power, 
Hansbrough, Peffer, Proctor, 
Hawley, Pe Squire, 

NOT VOTING—41. 
Allen, Doiph, Jones, Nev. Ransom, 
Blockbu Pr 5 Shoup, 
Blanchard, G ger, McLaurin, Stewart, 
Butler, McMillan, we 
Caffery, Gordon, McPherson, Wa 
Cameron, rson, Wilson, 
Carey, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Wolcott 
Cullom, Hale, Morgan, 
Davis, „ Morrill, 
Dixon. 1 Quay, 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
resumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Ty: 

. Penknt tknives of all kinds, or parts thereof, and erasers 

or paris thereof, whole or partly — — and razor blades, 
hed or unfinished, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in line 17, 

after the word “‘ unfinished,” to insert and shears and scissors.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The proposed committee amend- 

ment is withdrawn. I move to strike out that paragraph, and 

insert what I send to the desk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 


The SECRETARY. Itis proposed to strike out the paragraph 

and insert: i 
Penknives, Pocketknives, or erasers, of all kinds, valued at no more than 
30 cents per dozen, 25 cent ad valorem; valued at more than 30 cents per 
ozen and not e: cents per dozen, 12 cents per dozen; valued at 
more than 50 cents per dozen and not exceeding 81 per dozen, 25 cents per 
; Valued at more than $1 per dozen and not exceeding 81.50 per dozen, 


of the articles named in this 3 imported in any other manner than 
assembled in knives, pocketknives, or erasers, shall be subject tono less 
rate of duty than herein provided for penknives, pocketknives, or erasers 
valued at more than 30 cents per dozen. 

Mr. PEFFER. I move to amend the amendment by striking 
out, be inning in line 4, on e 31, nie ey aah after the word 
ttad valorem” and the semicolon, ‘‘and in addition thereto on 
all the foregoing valued at more than 50 cents per dozen and 
not more than $3 per dozen, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will 
be resumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

139. Swords, sword blades, and side arms, 35 per cent.ad valorem. 

140. Tabie knives, forks, steels, and all ie See kitchen, bread, butter, 
vegetable, fruit, cheese, plumbers’, painters’, palette, and artists’ knives; 
also ail carving, cooks’, and butchers’ knives, forks, and steels. All sizes of 
all of the above, finished or unfinished, 35 per cent ad walorem. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask the Senator from Arkansas as a favor, 
whether he will not let paragraph 140 go over until to-morrow 
morning, at any rate, and proceed then with it? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let that paragraph be passed over, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. HOAR. I have some suggestions to submit in relation 


to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
resumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

41. Files, file blanks, 
5 es, file blanks, rasps, and floats, ot all cuts and kinds, 2 per cent 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The amendment I gave notice I 
would offer to thas h I withdraw. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iwill ask that that paragraph be 
5 because I have some papers I wish to submit which I have 
not here. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It may be passed over. 


‘this rate shall be main 


The 5 OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
resumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

u Musketa, mpealeloading ANARAN md sporting rifi nd parts 
thereof, Sper cent ad valorers, 5 n 

Mr. HOAR. IL should like to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
What change this paragraph proposes to make in the existing 


duty? 

Mr. VEST. There is no change made. It is the provision of 
the bill as it came from the House. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that; but what is the change from 
the McKinley law? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. This provision relating to mus- 
kets, sporting rifles, etc., I think is the same as the provision in 
the McKinley act. 

Mr.HOAR. Very well. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The paragraph just passed over is a change 
from the McKinley law, but I do not know that it is an impor- 
tant change. The provision of the bill as it came from the House 
includes ‘* muzzle-loading shotguns,” which are not in the aetof 
1890. Ido not know thatit is an important change. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Some statement was made as to 
muskets and shotguns being the same as in the existing law, 
though I see that ‘sporting rifles” are included in the paragraph. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the House have inserted in the para- 
graph *‘ muzzle-loading shotguns.” Not many people use muz- 
zle-loading shotguns at thistime. I do not know, however, that 
it makes any difference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
resumed, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

H3. S „ breech-loading shotguns, and pistols, and parts thereof, 3) 
per centad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In the poragranh just read, after 
the word “shotguns,” I move to add the words combination 
shotguns and rifies;” and after the word parts,“ to insert the 
words of all of the foregoing;” so thatthe paragraph will read: 

18.5 A combination sho 
and 8 99 30 per cent — petty ipa 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I now move to insert the provisions of the 
existing law in place of the paragraph as it stands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment will bestated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 143 
as amended, and insert: 

143. All double-barreled, sporting, breech-loading sho valued at not 
more than #6 each, $1.50 each; valued at more than 36 and not more than 812 
each, $t each; valued at more than $12. each, $6 each; and in addition thereto 
on all the above, % per cent ad valorem. Single-barrel breech-loading 
shotguns, #1 each and 35 per cent ad valorem. Tovorne pon valued at 
not more than $1.50 each, 40cents each; valued at more $1.50, $1 each; 
and in addition thereto on all the above pistols, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, this paragraph covers a ve 
large and important branch of manufacture of iron and steel; 
and the rates suggested by the committee are entirely inade- 
quate. This is one of those cases where action of the committee 
and the action of Congress, if the bill should become a law, will 
absolutely destroy a great industry. These people have no 
Senator upon the other side of the Chamber to insist that the 
rates upon the articles which they produce shall be put up or 
that the bill shall be defeated. 

This industry, in common with a dozen others in the metal 
schedule, will be destroyed by the wanton action of Congress if 
intained. There is not one particle of 
reason for this discrimination against this industry. It can not 
be defended here or elsewhere upon any grounds of er e 
equity, or fair dealing. It is simply the destruction of an in- 
dustry by a reduction of duty, which should not take 8 

I understand perfectly well how unavailing are any statements 
of mine in regard to this matter. I know they not reach 
the ears of the majority of the committee or the majority of the 
Senate: but I do know that such acts of wanton destruction of 


Mr. HARRIS rose. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I notice that the Senator from Tennessee 
rises in his place, I suppose to move tolay this amendment on 
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the table. That is the answer which Senators upon the other 
side make—— 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator pardon me a moment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Wait until I finish my sentence. 

That is the answer which Senators upon the other side make 
to the arguments and suggestions to this bill which come from 
this side of the Chamter. That application of brute force will 
answer for the moment, but there is anappeal from even that to 
the propie of the United States, and that appeal will be made, 
and will not be made in vain. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him aques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was first asked by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to yield. I will yield to him now and afterwards to 
the Senator from illinois. 5 

Mr. HOAR. I merely wanted, with the leave of the Senator 
from Rhode Island 

peed AUREIO And perhaps of the Senator from Tennes- 
see, also. 

Mr. HOAR. To say to the Senator from Tennessee, if he rose 
for the heey of moving to lay this amendment on the table, 
that I should like to be heard before that motion is made. This 

raph relates to an exceedingly interesting and important 

dustry of my own city, which I know something about, and I 
think my constituents would reproach me severely if I did not 
bring to the attention of the Senate one or two facts which they 
ought to consider before acting upon this question. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I did rise for the purpose sug- 
gested by the Senator from Rhode Island, being persuaded 
to do so by the ver, persuasive, logical, and eloquent reraarks 
of that Senator. In view, however, of the suggestion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the additional suggestion the 
Senator from Rhode Island intends to make, I forego the priv- 
ilege of making the motion I had intended to make. 

r. ALDRICH. I thank the Senator from Tennessee. I now 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PALMER. Did. I understand the Senator from Rhode 
Island to use the word sell“? I understood him to use that 


word. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not mean to use it in any offensive 
sense, and am willing to withdraw it if anybody makesany such 
application of it. 

nder the present rates of duties, which are largely in excess 
of those suggested by the committee, the importations of those 
articles which are not necessaries of life in any section of the 
country—unless they should be in Tennessee and States repre- 
sented by some of the other Senators on that side—but shot- 
uns and rifles are not necessaries of life in New England; and 
12 see no reason why the rate of duty, which is a fair rev- 
enue duty, should be reduced. As I say, the importations are 
large, the importations of double-barreled shotguns being val- 
ued at $212,000; and of some of the other classes of shotguns 
a considerable amount. 

I do not know that I can add anything tothe statement which 
I have already made in regard to this matter. I know the ar- 
gument is addressed to deaf ears, and I only wish to place upon 
record a protest against the treatment which these people are 
receiving. 

Mr. HG AR. Mr. President, this matter of duty upon shot- 
uns aud sporting rifles is, I think, as interesting an object 

esson as we can have, helping us to understand, he)ping toillus- 
trate the great question between the two economic schools of 
statesmen and of writers of this country. 

In the first place, the shotgun is not a necessary of life. Itis 
either a weapon of offense, the use of which in ordinary cases 
is to be discouraged, or it is an instrument of luxury for the 
sportsman. There would seem to be no special reason, such as 
has been suggested in regard to other matters, that—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts will please suspend a moment until order is restored in 
the . [A pause. ] The Senator from Massachusetts will 
proceed. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not know whether any Senator on either 
side of the Chamber will desire to understand this question be- 
fore he votes upon it, but I believe that many Senators on both 
sides will do so. 

Mr. President, this industry has for its riyals the men in Bel- 
ium, and to some extent in Great Britain and in Norway and 
weden. The e e are making a counterfeit and 

worthless article, which they sell very cheaply, which imposes 


upon youth and ignorant and poor persons, to their great danger 
and detriment. 

All the American manufacturers are men of established char- 
acter and business reputation, and their rifles and shotguns are 
purchased because of the trade-mark of an honest manufacturer, 


and they import value and excellence. My honorable friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM] will perhaps permit me to 
repeat aloud what he said sotto voce just now, that our manufac- 
turers are making the best guns in the world. Every gentleman 
who uses them knows it. Their price has been constantly going 
down under, or in spite of, according to the views on one side of 
the Chamber or the other, the policy which has been pursued. 
They have attracted to this country not the refuse, not the 
criminals, not the vagabonds, but the skilled laborer. 

A near neighbor and friend of my own, by the name of Ivers 
Johnson, who did live within a yearor two on the hill just above 
my house, came to the city where I live about twelve or fifteen 
years ago—he told the story himself before the Committee on 
Finance in 1890 under oath—so poor that he had spent all his 
money when he arrived in the city, and found a freight car by 
the depot in which he slept, and wandered out breakfastless 
into the street, until he found a Norwegian with whom hecould 
speak. He was the best workman in Norway engaged in that 
business. Nothaving full work all the time, for the time he did 
work he got 4s. a day, which was enormous pay for Norway. He 
was introduced to Mr. Forehand, the head of the manufactory 
of the Forehand Arms Company, and told, through the inter- 
preter, what he thought he could do. 

Mr. Forehand set him to work and told him that if he was 
what he said he was, at the end of a month he should receive 
$2 a day, I think it was—it may have been $1.50 or 82, but a sum 
very much larger than the pay he had ever got in his life be- 
fore. In the course of a year he was promoted from one step to 
another; he became first the foreman of a room; then in a year 
or two years afterwards he set up in a smgll way himself; and 
two years ago, when I last heard his story from his own lips, he 
was employing 500 men. 

Mr. President, neither he nor Mr. Forehand, in whose em- 
ploy he was when he set up for himself, have become men of 
wealth. They live comfortably, sending their children to the 
publie schools, riding about with one horse and a wagon when 
they and their wives go to ride, living, I suppose, about as I do 
or about as the respectable empl of the Senate live who are 
holding offices, which indicate that they are gentlemen and 
men of refinement, but not able to live extravagantly. 

Those 500 men are intelligent and excellent citizéns; they are 
temperance men; they are interested in the schools and in the 
churches; they are on the honest and righteous side of the 
questions which come up; they take their interest in whatever 
is going on; they have comfortable dwellings, and they get $2 
a day or $2.50a day. Someof them areSwedes and Norwegians; 
but all of them of the class of men that our own ancestors were 
when they came over, in purpose and character, in all parts 
of the country. They are the kind of men of whom the best 
American citizenship is made. They are making a luxury. 
There is not any wealth in the concern; there is not any luxury 
in the concern; there is not any aristocracy inthe concern; there 
is not any picking of pockets or of plunder or of robbery; but it 
is honest, simply doing a hard day’s work for an honest day's 


here those menare. If thereisanything this Republic wants 
of them of sacrifice, of intelligent direction, of honest labor, 
they are there, its resource in war and its resource in peace. 
They have the same enterprise, energy, and simple courage 
which has borne the flags of those Scandinavian nations over 
the North Sea. They are the same kind of men who fought un- 
der Gustavus Adolphus; they are the same kind of men who 
fought under Oliver Cromwell; they are the same kind of men 
who fought under George Washington: they are the same kind 
of men—though I think the cause was wrong—who fought under 
Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson. 

Mr. President, it is not a light thing to shut up those estab- 
lishments and turn the men into the street, or send them back 
to Europe again, or compel them even to go West and change 
their industries and become competitors of the farmer. They 
are there under an established policy. 

If there is the country over a misfortune happening to any 
community, as when Chicago was burned by fire, when New 


Orleans and Nashville were desolated by yellow fever, when 


Charleston was shaken with earthquake, those men weré ready 
with their little contributions. 

There is not a man whose ancestors have been here since the 
days of Jamestown or of Plymouth who loves the flag better 
than they do. That is what this Republic is made of; that is 
what your States, under a little different circumstances, are 
made of, and are being made of. 

Mr. President, here is a policy under which these men were 

etting a plain, honest, republican, American, democratic liv- 

g and livelihood; and I can show that under it, by keeping 
out this cheating Belgian cast-iron article, you have got an 
American product which is just as safe, just as honest, just as 
sure as it would beif it had the word of my honored friend from 
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Arkansas [Mr. JONES], or my friend from Missouri [Mr. VEST], 
or my friend from Alabama [Mr. Pucam], or my friend from 
Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY], that he knew all about it, bearing as 
absolute verity and integrity as the gold coin which bears the 
eagle; and under it the price of this luxury, coming year by 
year, and six months by six months, down, down, down, new in- 
ventions being made by these men's brains, new methods for 
saving labor and saving price, which are the growth of a com- 
fort which they never would have had living at home on a shil- 
ling a day, and some of them on 4 shillings a day, as the best of 
them did. : 

Now, I should like to know why it is? I should like to ask 
my honorable friend from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD], who 
does me the honor to listen to me, if there ever was a day when 
these men, and the men who have represented them in this and 
the other House, denied the appeal of the people of Louisiana 
for a protection to their sugar industry? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HOAR. Has there been a day 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
me? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. ; 

Mr. HARRIS. I think it would be more convenient to the 
Senator from Louisiana to answer to-morrow than this evening. 
Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow me to move that the 
Senate do now adjourn? 

Mr. HOAR. I will perhaps ina moment, Mr, President, when 
I finish my sentence. 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. I wanted to consult the conven- 
ience of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. Of course the Senator is very kind, and I wish to 
state once for all—and then I shall yield and continue in the 
morning—that in other armies we always obey the order of the 
general, but in the Senate we seem to obey the order of the drum 
major, and I shall obey. - 

r. HARRIS, Making due acknowledgment to the Senator 
from Massachusetts for the compliment he pays me, I move now 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 6 o’clock p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, May 25, 1894, at 10 o’oclock 
a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, May 24, 1894. 


The House metat12o'clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
E. B. BAGBY. 
The Journalof yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


WILLIAM LORING SPENCER. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill(S. 1117) for the 
relief of William Loring Spencer; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
RICHARDS 5 on account of sickness. 4 
Mr. DOCKERY. I demand the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 


ENLISTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


Mr. CURTIS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill(S. 1209) to regu- 
late enlistments in the Army of the United States. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act of Co! entitled An act 
appro; tions for the support of the Army for the fiscal 2 end- 

ing June 30, 1894, and for other P. Ma 8 igen Fe , 1893, as 
provides that ‘‘no private shall be ted who has served ten years or 
more or who is over 35 years of age, except such as have already served as 
onnaa men for twenty years or upwards,” be, and the same is hereby, re- 


PERO. 2. That hereafter all enlistments in the Army shall be for the term 
of three years, and no soldier shall be again enlisted in the Army whose 
service during his last preceding term of enlistment has not been honest and 
faithful; and in time of peace no person who is not a citizen of the United 
States, or who can not, speak, read, and write the English language, shall 
be enlisted in the Army for the first time: Provided, That the foregoing re- 
quirements as to enlistments in time of peace shall not apply to the enlist- 
ment of Indians. 

SEC. 3. That the period within which soldiers may reénlist with the bene- 
fits conferred by sections 1282 and 1284 of the Revised Statutes, be, and the 
same is hereby, extended to three months; and hereafter every enlisted man 
in the Army, excepting general service clerks and general service messen- 
gers, shall be entitled to all the benefits conferred by sections 1281 and 1282 
of the Revised Statutes: Provided, That to entitle them to the additional 
pay authorized by section 1281, for men serving in the third, fourth, and fifth 
2 the service must have been continuous within the meaning of this 

on. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 
Strike out all following the word “ faithful,**in line 4, section 2, on page 2, 
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to and including the word “Indians” in line 9, section 2, on page 2, and in- 
sert the following: 

and in time of peace no person (except an Indian) who is not a citizen of 
the United States, or who has not made legal declaration of his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States, or who can not speak, read, and write 
the English language, or who is over 30 years of age, shall be enlisted forthe 
first enlistment in the Army: Provided, That soldier since 
January 27, 1893, who has been vented from ting by the operations 
of the act of Congress approved February 27, 1893,and who may hereafter en- 
list within three months from the date of the approval of this act shall be 
considered to have reénlisted and shall be entitled to receive while serving 
subsequent to such enlistment the same pay, service pay: ana allowances as 
if he had reënlisted within thirty days from his latest harge.” 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, Jobject. That vill is too impor- 
tant to be considered under a request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will yield to one recognition on either 
side, and then I will demand the regular order. 


WESLEY MONTGOMERY. 


Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Mr.S er, I ask unanimous consent 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6211) for the relief of Wes- 
ley Montgomery. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of the General Land Office be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and required to permit Wesley Montgomery, of 
Adams County, State of Nebraska, upon the payment of the regular fees and 
commissions to enter, under the homestead law, 160 acres of any of the un- 
appropriated public jands of the United States, including public lands in 
Oklahoma Territory, not mineral nor in the actual occupation of ony set- 
tler, in lieu of the northeast quarter of section 23, of township 28 north, of 

e 14 west, in peg Gore County, Ill., which land was entered by said Wes- 
ley Montgomery on February 20, 1874, under the homestead laws, in accord- 
ance with instructions of the Commissioner of the General Land Office to 
the register and the receiver of the date of August 9, 1873, the title to which 
land failed because of a prior disposition of the same, which did not then 
appear upon the records of the Land Office: Provided, however, That the said 

esley Montgomery shall not have made any other entry of land of the 
United States under the homestead laws; And provided further, That upon 
payment of the final commissions a final certificate and patent shall issue 
to the said Wesley Montgomery upon such entry as he may make hereunder 
without proof of residence cultivation. 


The amendments recommended by the Committee on Public 
Lands were read, as follows: 

Amend the bill by striking out in line 5 all after the word! Nebraska” to 
and including the word Territory“ in line 9, and insert “to enter 160 acres 
of public land subject to entry under the homestead law.“ Strike out in 
line 23 “upon payment of the final commissions.” 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I would like to have the re- 
port accompanying this bill read. : 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the report will be read. 

The report (by Mr. MEIKLEJOHN) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6211) for the relief of Wesley Montgomery, respectfully submit the following 


report: 
A aden the bill by striking = in line 5, all after the word Nebraska,“ to 


and including the word Territory“ in line9, and to enter 160 acres of 
blic land subject to entry under the homestead law.“ Strike out in line 
upon payment of fi commission.” 


The records of the General Land Office upon this case show that Wesley 
Montgomery, on the 20th day of February, 1874, made a homestead entry of 
the . 3, sec, 23, T. 28, R. 14, in Iroquois County, III., by homestead entry 
No. 10, at Springfield, III.; that afterwards, on the 13th dayof April, 1875, the 
said entry was held for cancellation because of conflict with the prior right 
of Parker Dresser, jr., which dated from December 27, 1855, and was finally 
canceled November 29, 1875. 

Parker Dresser had located said land with a land warrant which was found 
to be forged, and he was permitted to substitute valid payment. 5 
such substitution the entry was improperly canceled, but was subsequently 
restored. Mr. Montgomery had, in the meantime, made his homestead en- 
— ao was necessarily canceled one year and nine months subsequent 

ate. 

Prior to such cancellation Mr. Montgomery made final proof of his entry, 
as above stated; said proof consisted of his own testimony, corroborated by 
two witnesses, that he was a resident upon the land covered by his entry on 
June 9, 1874, and continued such residence to the date of proof, a period of 
one year and fourteen days. He also claimeda military service of five years 
and 3 days, which was verified by the War Department under date, 
April 2, 1890. His improvements on the land consis! of a house 16 by 24 
1 barn, and outbuildings, and he broke and cultivated 20 acres of 

o land. 


mery, as not 

but he sac- 
on improvements. 

Wesley Montgomery has made no other entry of land of the United States 
under the homestead laws. 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill as amended. 


AFFIDAVIT. 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, Adams County, 88: 


Wesley 9 , of the city ot Hastin gs, Adams County, State of 
Ne ka, stå sworn, do depose and 25 5 
That on the 20th day of February, 1874, I entered the NE. } sec. 23, T. 28 N., 
R. 14 W., in 2 County, III., under the homestead laws, and that the 
title to said land failed because of a prior disposition of the same, which did 
not then appear on the records of the land office. 
That I made settlement upon said land, and complied 1 with the Pio 
visions of the homestead laws, and that I have not at any e since then 
made any entry on the public lands under the homestead laws, or used my 


homestead right in any manner. 
WESLEY MONTGOMERY. 
1 ee in my presence and sworn to before me this 26th day of March, 
[SEAL.] J. H. SPICER, 


Clerk District Court of Adams County, Nebraska, 
Zis Ae BRA T Tx, Deputy. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, April 13, 1894 
Str: [transmit r N Paar from the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office on House bill 


. Which contains full information 
so far as the samo is shown by the ot 
1 report I know of no objection to urge against the pas: 
sage bill. 

Very respectfully, 


Hon. T. C. McRan, 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lande, 2 
House of Representatives. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND Q. 
Washington, D. C. N 7, 1894. 

: I have had the honor to receive, by e acy a reference of April 
3, 18851 H. R. bill No. 6211. 4 — bond relist ot Wesley Montgomery,” which 
was transmitted tothe Hon. THOMAS C. MORAE, chairman of 
the Committee on the Public Tanas 8 ofthe House of Representatives, with 
the request for an early report thereon and such suggestions and recom- 
mendations in reference thereto as you may see pr to make. 


The bill 
“ Be it PEA P by ihe Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of Americain ase aes assembled, That the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office be, and he rina authorized and uired to permit Wesley Mont- 


County, State or Sgr on the law, 18) acres — 
o homestead acr 


HOKE SMITH, Secretary. 


no 

— — the records o the Land Office |, however, That 
the Montgomery shall not have made de any other € entry oflavd of 
the United States under the homestead Ia WS: ee Further, That 
„ shall 


under without proof 

in reply, I have the honor to report that the 8 enor ocr gy § show that 
Mr. Montgomery made homestead entry No. 9 at the S; III., office, 
February 20, . for NE. } sec. 23, T. 28 N., R14 W., 
authorized by office decision of August 2, 1878. This entry 
November 29, 1875, panasan ota paor valid claim to said lands, N al prej- 
udice to Mr. 5 s right to make a second homestead e 
Adverse office on March 7, Seige an 11 1896, and 

8, respect- 


ery’s right to — — another entry under —ů A gnized 

this office in the cancellation of his said entry, which right has never 
been denied, the action contemplated by Congress in sai would seem 
to be SETT, as there was no apparent facts in this case which would 


to justify such s legislation for his relief. 


8. pe whch ch — porte certain amendments were s 
892, a favorable report was 
tor ‘he Dealer at Montgomery, in which the same 


iiye mee amendments were that the words “upon payment of the 
regular fee and commissions ” be in line 5 of oent after the 
word Nebraska; that the words ‘under the be inserted 
in said line after the word “enter;” and that the last — ronf in the above- 
quoted bill be added thereto: 

1 referred to above was made on said entry b. 
gomery on June 25, 1875, and filed in the local office at Spr 


‘on Senate bill No. 391, 
amendments were sug- 


el “it nt 
appears to have been regularly made, although no final 
ever issued thereon. k, oO of own testimony, 8 
aed by two witnesses, shows tht ho esta ce upon the tract 


War Department Ander t ate of April 2, 1890. His improvements consisted 
of a house 16 by 24, stable, barn, and outbuildings, and he had broken and 
cultivated 20 acres of said tract. 

In view of the fact that Mr. 7 entry was allowed under in- 
l trom a ofice, inad 


aR 
4 
8 
È 
S 


homestead entry, 
~ thereto without Sy! requirement than that he shall pay the fee and one 
ee a ete ee not more than 
nor less 


in ho 
The bill und oration don ti havi been amended as ted by this 
e bill under consideration n; sugges 
stated, I S recommend its pass- 


office, and for the reasons have the honor to 
Shia bill is herewith returned. 


Very respectfully, 
S. W. LAMOREUX, Commissioner. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERTOR. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request for the 


consideration of this bill? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like toaska about 
it. I know nothing it isbitar pope nye snu myear e a state- 
ment of the report that some homestead entry in 


Illinois as late as 1874, ee F aie Saw Sisk Sa Sotelo: 
Mr. MoKEIGHAN, I desire to say that the records of the 
Land Office show it was possible; and I will read a portion of the 
report, togiveaclearstatementof how it was done. Therecords 
of the General Land Office on this case show that Wesley Mont- 
pomery made a homestead entry in Iroquois, Ill., in 1874; that 
lived on it the length of time req , built a house 16 by 24 
feet, and a barn, broke and cultivated 20 acres of sis and that 


when he made his proof the Government found that another man 
had a prior 1 to this land, so that Mr. Mon 3 lost his 
time and all h prai Taare aia ie pakon the 

Mr. WILSON of Washingto t was that 0 right? 
BAE MCKEIGHAN. The lan Bee had been located by one Parker 

resser, 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Was Parker Dresser a resi- 
dent on the land? 

Mr. McKEIGHAN. No, sir; not at the time Montgomery 
located it. 

ees WILSON of Washington. What gave him that prior 
ri 

r. MCKEIGHAN. That he first settled there. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Was it taken by a land war- 
rant, and the General Land Office had neglected to put it upon 
the record tract books in the General Land Office 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
the General Land Office, and 
had gone on the land and resi there for over a year. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. How long did he reside there? 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. One year. 

Med WILSON of Washington, Andhe made some improve- 
men: 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. What would be the amount of 
improvements that he put on the land? 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. I do not knowanything at all about that. 
The house was 16 by 24 feet; but I do not know how much it 


Then it was aclerical error in 
ou seek relief for the man who 


would cost. 
Mr. WILSON of Washington. He put on a house 16 by 24 
feet and broke and cultivated 20 acres of land, That 7 55 


probably amount to 8600 or 8800. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. If I could see any poin in the gentle- 
man's question, I would endeavor to answer The facts areas 
stated here, Therecordsof the Land Office show that they are. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman says he can 
not see any point in my question. As I discovered peg voice was 
not of sufficient volume to be heard, I was endeavoring to bring 
out the facts, so as to do something to help him with his case, 
It is evident to my mind that the entry was not made in the 
tract books of the General Land Office. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. Was this man a resident of Iroquois, and the entry 
made in good faith? 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I hardly supposed that land that 
must have been worth $20 or $25 an acre was subject to home- 
stead entry, butif apoor man knowing the fact, in pi faith, was 
seeking to get a home, and that being the primary object, why 
then he ought to be entitled to relief. If, on the contrary, it 
was some man prompted to make this settlement by some c. erk 
in the Land Office, who had discovered, as he supposed, a tract 
of land subject to entry there, and put this man up, hoping 
thereby practically to go out there and get se ie for 5 80 
ing, and he got slipped up on, then he has no equi ‘If the ge 
tleman has any knowledge as to the real facts of this 5 1 
wish he would state them. 

Mr. McKEIGHAN. I have no knowledge of the real facts. I 
was a citizen of Livingston County, III., and could buy all the 
land I wanted near Pontiac for from $7 to $10 an acre in 1865. 
The land to which this bill refers was not worth ie an acre. I 
bought land of Mr. Jesse Fell, of 5 „for 810 an 
| sere within 3 miles of the present town of Pontiac three years 

ter. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. How long had this man been a resi- 
dent of that part of the country at the time he made this entry? 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. That is a matter that I can no more an- 
swer than I can answer as to the exact date of his birth. The 
records of the Land Office show all those facts. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, this case has all the ear- 
marks of an attempted speculation such as has been resorted to 
in some cases in my State in late years, being 8 en t 
somebody who has been the land records. 
the gentleman has made such an 1 as leads him’ to 
believe that this man made the entry in good faith in the effort 
to get a home, I do not know that I one | t to Pete but if he 
gee ces Pe then he has no equities in the 

Mr. BRYAN. There is no evidence that 5 5 was a sharper. 
That is a mere assumption. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. S T, has unanimous consent been 
given for the consideration of this bill? 

SPEAKER. It has not. Is there objection to the re- 
uest of the gentleman from Nebraska for the consideration of 
the bill just read? 


1894. 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, the 
show the amendment recommended 
sire that that amendment be adopted, 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Amend by striking out in line 5 all after the word Nebraska to and in. 
cluding the word “Territory” in line 9, and insert “to enter 160 acres of 

ublic fand. subject to entry under the homestead law.“ Strike out in line 

“upon payment of the final co ons.“ 

Mr. PICKLER. What is to hinder this man from taking 
land under the act of March 3, 1889, of which the gentleman 
from Arkansas, I believe, was the author? 

Mr. MCRAE. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. PICKLER. Then what do you want this bill for? 

Mr. MCRAE. Simply because this man perhaps has a home 
in Nebraska and does not want another, but wants compensa- 
tion in the shape of another entry for the improvements he 
made upon the land in question, and does not want to establish 
another residence to earn it. 

Mr. McKEIGHAN. This man has no land in Nebraska. 

Mr. PICKLER. But he can enter 160 acres under the gen- 
eral law, can he not? 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes; if he goes and lives on it five years, but 
he does not wish to do that when he has already earned it. 

Mr. PICKLER. Then he wants pay because he did not get a 
homestead? 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. No; he wants credit for the time he 
spent on this land, 

Mr. SAYERS. Was there any proof before the committee 
that this man actually did enter on the land and improve it? 

Mr. MCRAE. Certainly. The Land Office has so reported. 
The Department permitted him to enter the land, and he made 
improvements, built a house, stable, barn, and outbuildings, and 
after all that was done it turned out that another man had a 
title to the land and he was put off. Now, in lieu of this land, 
which he says is more valuable than any he can get, he wants 

rmission to take another 160 acres without being required to 
reside upon it. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. The gentleman is mistaken as to this 
man having land in Nebraska. lie is simply a workman, work- 
ing at his trade asa type-setter. 

he amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time: and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed, 

Mr. McKEIGHAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

CHIPPEWA INDIANS, MINNESOTA. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill which I send to the desk 
(H. R. 5103), to amend an act entitled “An act for the relief and 
civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota.” 

The bill was read. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask whether the 
nameof '* Winona” is 9 in the bill as one of the places 
where these notices are to be published? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know. The bill has 
been read. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota for the present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BRETZ. I object. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Iask for the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order isdemanded. The reg- 
ular order is the call of committees for reports. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to correct the reference of a biil. 

The SPEAKER. That is in order. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. The bill (H. R. 7152) for the recla- 
mation of the arid lands of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; the bill (H. R. 7153) to provido for the reservation, sale, 
and settlement of the arid lands in certain States and Territo- 
ries, and the bill (H. R. 7154] to provide for surveying and esti- 
mating the cost of canals and the location and cost of reservoirs 
for the reclamation of arid lands in the State of Idaho, and for 
other purposes, were inadvertently referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. I ask unanimousconsent that that committee 
be discharged from their further consideration and that they be 
referred to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

ha SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 
po 


prins of the bill does not 
y the committee and I de- 


FOG SIGNAL, LUDINGTON, MICH. 


Mr. BRICKNER, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 4513) 
for the construction of a steam fog-signal and pier head light 
and steam fog-signal station at Ludington, Mich.; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

CAPT. T. O. SELFRIDGE, JR. 

Mr. EVERETT, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, re- 
ported back favorably the joint resolution (S. R. 72) to pomit 
Capt. T. O. Selfridge, jr., United States Navy, to receive a decora- 
tion conferred upon him by the President of the French Repub- 
lic; which was referred to the House Calendar, and the accom- 
panying report ordered to be printed. 


CHICKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. BLACK of Illinois, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, reported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 4453) pro- 
viding for the dedication of the Chickamauga and Chattanoo 
National Park; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

ROADS TO ARLINGTON CEMETERY. 

Mr. BLACK, of Illinois also, from the Committee on Militar 
Affairs, reported as a substitute for House bill 2370 a bill (H. 
R. 7203) to improve the public roads from the Aqueduct 
Bridge, near Georgetown, D. C., to the Arlington National Mili- 
tary Cemetery; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


KANSAS AND ARKANSAS VALLEY RAILROAD. 


Mr. HALL of Minnesota, from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 5123) to extend and 
amend an act entitled An act to authorize the Kansas and Ar- 
kansas Valley Railway to construct and operate additional lines 
of railway through the Indian Territory, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 24, A. D. 1891; which was referred 
to the House Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to 
be printed. 

WARM SPRINGS INDIAN RESERVATION, OREGON. 

Mr. PENDLETON of Texas, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 5532) to fix the 
location of the northern boundary line of the Warm Springs In- 
dian Reservation in the State of Oregon; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and the 
accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

TIME OF PAYMENT OF OMAHA INDIAN LANDS, NEBRASKA. 

Mr. HUNTER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, re- 
ported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 6814) extending the 
time of payment to purchasers of lands of the Omaha tribe of In- 
dians in Nebraska and for other purposes; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 

Mr. McK AIG, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 374) for the 
erection of a public building for the use of the custom-house and 
post-office at Newport News in the district of Newport News, 
Va., which was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state oF the Union, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, WINSTON, N. C. 

Mr. MCKAIG also, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, as ates back favorably the bill (H. R.5484) to 
provide for a public building at Winston, N. C.; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

VILLAGE OF DEARBORN, WAYNE COUNTY, MICH. 

Mr. BRETZ, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 3715) granting 
to the village of Dearborn certain lands for village purposes; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

_ PUBLIC BUILDING, ALTOONA, PA. 

Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, reported back with amendment the 
bill (H. R. 4728) for a public building at the city of Altoona, Pa., 
and appropriating money therefor; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
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ACORETIONS OF THE VIRGINUS INDEMNITY FUND. . 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York, from the Committee on 
88 Affairs, reported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 
6111) for the disposal of the accretions of the Virginus indemnity 
fund; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bilis of 
the pron epecin MAN when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 6610) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at some point within 1 mile below and 
1 mile above the present limits of the city of Jefferson, Mo. 

A bill (S. 1467) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to provide 
for the sale of the remainder of the reservation of the Confed- 
erated Otoe and Missouri Indians in the States of Nebraska and 
Kansas, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1881. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. DE FOREST, for two weeks, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. BOUTELLE, for ten days. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION. 

On motion of Mr. GEISSENHAINER, by unanimous consent, 
leave was granted to the Committee on Immigration and Natur- 
alization to sit during the sessions of the House. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with anamendment House 
concurrent resolution pues for the prinio of 5,500 copies 
of the annual report of the chief clerk or the Weather Bureau; 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for the further considera- 
tion of the legislative Appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union (Mr. RICHARDSON of 


Tennessee in the chair). 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill, 


Mr. DINGLEY. Before that, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of making a correction. 

In some remarks of mine last night, when the Naval Obserya- 
tory provision was under consideration, I stated that Prof. New- 
combe, one of the most distinguished astronomers of the country, 
was connected with the institution. While he hasan office in that 
establishment, and has charge of the Nautical Almanac, I un- 
derstand he has no connection with the Observatory. I should 
have used the name of Profs. Eastman and Harkness, two of the 
dis uished astronomers of the country, as being connected 
with the Naval Observatory, although neither is at the head of 
it. This correction should be made. 

Mr. PAYNE. All of the astronomers come under the head of 
“assistants,” I believe, there? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PAYNE. And the highest compensation paid is $2,000, 
while the others receive $1,800? 

Mr. DINGLEY. That, I think, is correct. Profs. Hark- 
ness, Eastman, Brown, and Frisby, my recollection is, have more 
to do with astronomical matters than any of the others. They 
are all distinguished in their profession as astronomers. But 
the head of the Observatory, Capt. McNair, as suggested by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], is detailed from the naval 
establishment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bureau of Construction and Repair: For chief clerk, 81,800; draftsman, 
81,800; one assistant draftsman, $1,600; one assistant draftsman, $1,400; one 
clerk of class 3; one clerk of class 2; two clerks of class 1; one assistant mes- 
senger, and.one laborer; in all, $13,380. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I send up an amendment for the purpose of 
rearranging this paragraph. It makes no change in the total. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 76, line 20, strike out the word “six” and insert “four;” in line 21, 
strike out “four” and “two;™ and strike out in same line the words 
“oneclerk” and insert “two clerks,” Also in line22strike out ‘‘twoclerks” 
and insert one clerk.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bureau of Ordnance; For chief clerk, $1,800; draftsman, #1,800; one assist- 


ant draftsman. 81.400; two clerks of class 2; one clerk of class 1; one clerk, 
aie, ria one copyist; one assistant messenger, and one laborer; in all, 
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Mr. DOCKERY. Ioffer a further amendment, at the request 
of the Secretary, rearranging this paragraph. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out on page 77 all after the word dollars,” in line 1, down ito and 
including the word “two,” where it last occurs in lines, and insert two assist- 
ant draftsmen at $1,400 each; one clerk of class 3; one clerk of class 2; and 
in line 6 strike out two hundred.“ 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bureau of Yards and Docks: For one chief clerk, $1,800; one draftsman 
and clerk, 81,800; two clerks of class 3; one clerk of class 2; one clerk of 
class l;one assistant messenger, and one laborer; in all, $10,780 

Mr. DOCKERY. I offer an amendment to this paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 77. line 24, strike out the words, of class one,” and insert one 
5 dollars,“ and in line 1, page 78, strike out seven,“ and insert 
“five.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For stationary, furniture, new: rs, plans, drawings, drawing material 
horses and wagons, to be used Oy toe D eee freight, expressage, 


postage, and other absolutely necessary expenses of the Navy Departmen’ 


and its various bureaus and offices, $11,000. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I move to strike out the last word for 
the purpose of getting some information from the gentleman in 
charge of the bill. I wish to ask what particular necessity there 
is for newspapers in this connection? I presume there is some 
explanation, and I would like to have it for my own satisfaction. 

r. DOCKERY. The 3 requires newspapers in 
connection with the advertising for bids under the law. r 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will regard the pro forma 
amendment as withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

General Land Office: For the Commissioner of the General Land OMce, 
$5,000; one Assistant Commissioner, to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall be authorized to sign 
such letters, papers, and documents, and to perform such other duties as 
may be directed by the Commissioner. and shall act as Commissioner in the 
absence of that oficer or in case of a vacancy in the office of Commissioner, 
83,500; chief clerk, 22, 250; two law clerks, at $2,200 each; three inspectors of 
surveyors-seneral and district land offices, at 82,000 each; recorder, $2,000; 
pine pal clerk of pag land claims, 82,000; principal clerk of public lan 

000; principal clerk of 3 $2,000; eight chiefs of divisions, at #2, 
each; two law examiners, at $2,000 each; ten principal examiners of land 
claims and contests, at $2,000 each; thirty clerks of class 4, fifty-six clerks 
of class 3, fifty-eight clerks of class 2, fifty-eight clerks of class 1, forty clerks, 
at $1,000 each; forty-five copyists, two messengers, nine assistant mes- 
sengers, twelve laborers, and six packers, at $720 each; in all, $464,450. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, for the pur of preg te chairman of the 
committee a question or two in regard to the appropriation car- 
ried by this bill for the General Land Office. I wish to ask, first, 
this question: Has the force been diminished or increased under 
the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. DOCKERY. It is the same force carried by the appro- 
priation bill for the current year. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. In the last Congress I believe 
the 1 for the clerical force of this office was di- 
minished some sixty or seventy clerks. In my judgment and 
from my own experience I believe this to bea mistake. This 
is about the only Department of the General Government that 
is turning in any net revenue to the United States, and itseems 
to me to have been a most unwise and short-sighted policy to 
make an object of economy of the operations of the General 
Land Office, which are a source of revenue to the Government; 
an office that turns into the Government, in other words, $4,000,- 
000 per annum of net revenue. I do not understand the wisdom 
of such legislation as that. The result has been to cut down the 
clerical force to the particular detriment, especially of that 
branch of the Land Office that has to ps on all selections of 
2 granted to the several States and all the swamp- land se- 
lections. 

They have only three or four clerks, and the business is de- 
layed, and it is impossible for the people who have done work 
for the General Government, or for the States, in making these 
selections of lands, to receive their pay, owing to the lack of 
tars force in the General Land Office to get up the current 
work. 

Now, the General Land Office in the past two years was push- 
ing forward and settling the current work, settling up the old 
contested cases, getting them out of the way. Congress then 
came in and reduced that clerical force, and the work has been 
gradually but surely going backward again. 

Ishouldlike toask the gentlemanfrom Missouri[Mr. DocKERY] 
a question, suggested to me by the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. PICKLER], as to whether tey are doing anything to- 
ward 88 — 2 th the delayed work of this court of appeals? 

Mr. DOCKERY. 


I want to say that the force carried in this 
bill is the same force provided for in the current law. 


A re- 


duction, as the gentleman knows, was made in that force last 
year, on the recommendation of Commissioner Stone. Now I. 
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am advised that the purpose of the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office is to bring up this 
business as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I wish to say right here that 

- the General Land Office, by the very force of circumstances, is 
continually behind, and men have to wait sometimes as long as 
two years to obtain their money, after work has been performed 
for the Government, 

This is an injustice. We ought to have a sufficient clerical 
force in the General Land Office to keep up the current work. It 
ought not to be delayed day after day, week after week, month 
after month, and year after year. I think it was a mistake to 
cut down the force in the General Land Office, just at the time 
we were bringing the work forward and settling these old con- 
tested cases, and getting these surveys adjusted and these se- 
lections made, so that people who had performed work for the Gov- 
ernment might receive their pay during their natural lifetime. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. PICKLER. I move to strike out the last two words, and 
I wish to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill [Mr. DOCKERY] 
whether the joint commission, of which the gentleman is amem- 
ber, have done anything or made any arrangements in regard 
to bringing up the 5 7 ped in land cases? I have a large num- 
ber of constituents who have appealed in land cases, in the Land 
Department, and who have to wait for from one to two years for 
the decision of their cases. It is very 5 for à man to 
wait for his land title so long, and to be in doubt as to what is 
coming of it. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I recognize the delay referred to, and will 
say that the joint commission have agreed that the experts shall 
overhaul the methods of business in that office at an early date, 
and I have very great hopes, from what I know of the methods 
of the Land Office, that a system can be devised which will ex- 
pedite the public business and relieve the settlers to a very 
marked degree. 

Mr. PICKLER. I would suggest that the Land Department 
has been behind for a long time, and it has been a serious detri- 
ment to our Western country, and I hope the gentleman will 
find some means of remedying that difficulty. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The joint commission have designated that 
office as the next field for their work. 

The Clerk, resuming the reading of the bill, read as follows: 


tion and assistance, $200,000: Provided, That ‘wo N e examiners, or 
clerks, detailed and acting as chief and assistant chief of the division of 
special exa may be allowed from this appropriation, in addition to 
their salaries and in Heu of per diem and all expenses for subsistence, a sum 
sufficient to make their annual compensation $2,000 and $1,800, respectively: 
Provided further, That whenever it shall be necessary for the chief or ass: 

tant chief to travel on official business outside of the District of Columbia, 
by direction of the Commissioner, they shall receive the same allowance in 
lieu of subsistence and for transportation as is herein provided for special 

examiners and detailed clerks engaged in field service. 

~ Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a 
ge of order on the proviso commencing in line 6, and ending 

line 12, on EN 85. . 
LME DOCKERY. I concede the point of order to be well 

en. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a single ob- 
servation before we pass from this paragraph, because the 
general debate I intimated that possibly I might offer a proviso, 
apportioning this eppcopriadon of $200,000 for expenses of spe- 
cial examiners in the field, not exceeding one-half for the first 
two quarters of the next fiscal year. 

On reflection I have decided not to offer this or any other 
amendment, for the reason that while the views I expressed in 
the general debate still remain with me in the same force as 
then indicated, yet this is purely a matter of administration. 
There must be more or less work done by special examiners. 
The character of the work which ought to done lies very 
clearly in my mind, and yet, in attempting to make any limita- 
tion on this expenditure beyond that which was made in the defi- 
ciency bill at the beginning of this session—especially a limita- 
tion by apportioning the amount—I have seen that possibly I 
might interfere with work which ought to be done. 

There is no question in the mind of anyone that so far as any 
frauds may have arisen with reference to pensions, abundant 
means should bs given the Commissioner of Pensions for their 
investigation, and for the punishment of offenders. There is 
no question in the mind of anyone—at least there ought not to 
be any—that in cases that appear to be just and meritorious on 
their face, where the claimants have not furnished all the evi- 
dence that is necessary, there should be some examination in 
the field, in order to assist such claimants, 


This is the kind of work that was originally intended to be 
done when these special examiners were authorized. 

As I suggested general debate, there is another kind of 
work that has crept in, growing out of the attempt to reduce 
pensions under the act of 1890, of a character which I do not 
justify; and if I could see any practical method of reaching it 

y a provision in this appropriation, I would be very glad to do 
so ut after haying examined the matter, I think that all that 
can be done, under the rule which excludes new legislation, is 
to let the matter rest as the law now provides, with the limita- 
tion adopted in the general deficiency bill,and hold the Com- 
missioner of Pensions to a rigid responsibility for the manner 
in which the special force is employed. 

Now, I want to say in this connection, as I said in the general 
debate, that the appropriation in this bill for these expenses of 
special examiners in the field is $200,000. That is the same 
amount that was appropriated in the last appropriation bill for 
the present fiscal year, but a deficiency approprtation of another 
$200,000 has been made, and the expenditures are proceeding to 
day on the basis of $500,000. = 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Will the gentleman allow me to 
sk him a question? 7 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. What was the appropriation for 
the year preceding last? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Two hundred thousand dollars for the year 
preceding, and $225,000 for the year preceding that. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. It was the year preceding that I 
meant. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The appropriation was $215,000 for the fiscal 
year 1892, $225,000 for the fiscal year of 1891, $225,000 for the 
fiscal year 1890, $225,000 for the fiscal year 1889, and $225,000 for 
the fiscal year 1888, and for the fiscal year 1887 it was $325,000; 
but since 1888 no appropriation has n made in excess of 
$225,000. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. How much was it in 1887? 

Mr. DINGLEY. In 1887 it was $325,000. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana: In 1886 was it not $500,000? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think it was. 

Now, the remark I desire to repeat is, that the expenditure 
is proceeding to-day on the basis of $500,000, about $42,000 per 
month. The Commissioner of Pensions asked for 8500, 000 for 
this service,but the committee have given $200,000; precisely 
the same as was given a year ago, for the current fiscal year. 
But, as I have said, Congress has appropriated a deficiency of 
$200,000, making the whole appropriation for the present fiscal 
year $400,000. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. For what period does the gentle- 
man say that was se ok pail 

Mr. DINGLEY. For the present fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ishould like a little more time. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I ask that the gentleman’s time 
be extended. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Hasnot a deficiency had to besup- 
plied each year? 

Mr. DINGLEY. There is adeficiency of 8200, 000 for the pres- 
ent fiscal year, and only $25,000 for the year previous. The ex- 

nditures for several years were on a basis of $225,000, and have 

ensince 1888. It is proceeding this fiscal year on a basis of 
$409,000 of expenditure; and, as I have said, the Commissioner 
of Pensions asks for $500,000. 

Now, as. IL have already remarked, as this is a matter of admin- 
istration, I do not pro myself to offer any amendment ap- 
portioning the amount. Although I realize that if it is to be 
expended as the appropriation for the pending fiscal year, there 
will be a deficiency of $200,009 asked next December, yet I do 
not see how any amendment except as would change existing 
law could reach what I think is the difficulty. 

It is but just to say in this connection that the Commissioner 
of Pensions insists that he needs $400,000 for this force, making 
15 allowance only for examination of cases for reductions in 
the field. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, Would not an amendment 
at the end of the paragraph meet the objection by providing 
that one-half of this amount shall be expended for the examina- 
tion of original claims, and the other half for the investigation 
of frauds? ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. The difficulty of such an amendment is that 
1 with the administrative discretion and responsi- 

Y. z 
Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. How does it interfere? 
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Mr. DINGLEY. It provides practically that only $100,000 
shall be expended within the first six months of the next fiscal 
year, and the Commissioner of Pensions says he has 331 special 
agents in the field. : 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I thought that would ob- 
viate the diffleulty. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The difficulty in my mind is that the Com- 
missioner of Pensions might take the $100,000 and use that en- 
tirely, or nearly entirely, in these reduction cases, and omit to 
do anything with the regular work in the field in behalf of 
claimants to pensions. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. It would prevent him 
from using it for any other purpose than that specified. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think it best that under general authority 
of the law he should use it for the two popas: and my judg- 
ment is that such limitation as this would not reach the evil 
which I have alluded to. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I only wanted by my in- 
quiries to bring out the facts. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And would be in danger of interfering with 
the Administration. Indeed, there might be an animadversion 
that a sufficient appropriation had not been given for the in- 
vestigation of fraudulent cases or to aid meritorious cases. 
Therefore, on reflection, I have concluded, as far as I am con- 
cerned, to offer no amendment, but simply to say in this connec- 
tion that T am entirely opposed to the use of this money for the 
maintenance of ial agents in the field for the purpose of 
acting as detectives to cut down the pensions now allowed to 
pensioners under the law. I think that is not an appropriate 
work for this body of agents. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Is not that done by the board of 
revision and not by these agents? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is done in large part by the board of re- 


vision. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Is it not done entirely by that 
board instead of by these special examiners? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam informed by officials of the Pension Of- 
fice, contrary to what I had supposed to be the fact, that only 
about 10 per cent of the cases of reduction are sent from the field, 
and the rest of the work is done by the board of revision; and 
that fact, in connection with others, has led me to the conclu- 
sion that, while I entirely disagree with the course that is being 
pursued with reference to the administration of the act of 1890, 
yet E do not see how the difficulty can be reached by any limita- 
tion on this appropriation that would not be achange of existing 
law. Hence I shall offer no amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will regard the formal amend- 
ment as withdrawn. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to return to 
page 83 to offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Line 21, on page 83: Strike out two,“ before thousand,“ and substitute 
**three;" so as to make the clause : “Law clerks, $3,000."" 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. I object. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I recognize the activity and 
efficiency of the gentleman from Virginia in behalf of his con- 
stituents, but Iam compelled to object to his request. 

Mr. MEREDITH. I hope my friend will not raise any objec- 
tion to returning to this paragraph. This amendment is simply 
intended to allow the law clerks a salary of $3,000, which has 
been recommended by the Commissioner of Pensions. This 
clerk is one of the most efficient officers, and one of the best men 
in the service. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Not any more efficient than hisCongress- 
man. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MEREDITH. I thank my friend, but that does not in- 
_ crease the gentleman's salary. I hope my friend will withdraw 

his objection. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I regret it, but can not withdraw the objec- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For an additional force of one hundred and fifty special examiners for one 
year, at a salary of $1,300 each, $195,000; and no person so appointed shall be 
employed in the State from which he is appointed; and any of those now 
raj ee ghvid in the Pension Office or as special examiners may be reappointed 
if they be found to be qualified. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Lines 16 and 17, page 85, strike out the words “ and no person so appointed 
shall be employed in the State from he is appointed.“ 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know what the object of this provision is. The State of New 
York, having between six and seven millions of people, has a 
larger number of pension claimants than any other State; but 
here is a provision that this large sum which is appropriated for 
special examiners shall all go to people outside of New York. 
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Mr. DOCKERY. Oh,no. The gentleman wholly misappre- 
hends the provision. Let me say to him that this provision has 
been carried in the bill for a long term of years. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. And it isa very wise provision. 
Mr. DOCKERY. Yes, a very wise provision. 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. “And no person so ap- 


pointed shall be employed in the State from which he is ap- 
pointed.” What does that mean? 

Mr, DOCKERY. That is intended to remove the examiners 
from local influences. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. It means that no New 
York examiner can examine a New York case, does it not? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Thatisit. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. That is whatI object to. 
This provides for sending examiners from Texas and Kentucky 
and Tennessee and other antipension States toexamine our New 
York pension cases, and I object to it. Idid not misunderstand 
the provision in the bill. New York has more pension claims 
than any other State; and this provides that no examiner from 
that State shall examine a case arising in the State. 

Mr. DOCKERY. As I have already said, this provision has 
been carried in the appropriation bills ever since provision was 
first made for cial examiners in the field, no Commis- 
sioner has criticised it. Everybody, so far as I know, has agreed 
to the p en the provision. 

Mr, V. VOORHISof New York. Take the State of Massa- 
chusetts, which furnished a large number of soldiers and has a 
large list of pensioners and pension claimants. No Massachu- 
setts examiner is to be allowed to examine a Massachusetts case 
under this law. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. And the Representatives from 
Massachusetts do not object to that provision of the law. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New Vork. Perhaps they do not, but 
I, as a Representative from New York, do object to it. I know 
now that one Representativefrom Massachusetts does not object 
to it; as to the others I do not know. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman understands, of course, that 
these employés are selected under civil-service rules. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
very high respect for the civil-service system in theory, but I 
agree with the Postmaster-General that civil service in practice 


isa humbug. [Laughter.] 
Mr. WILSON of Washington. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I understand that you do not 
want New York deprived of the privilege of having examiners 
who may be appointed from that State examine pension claims 
arising in that State. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. That is it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman ought to know, 
and doubtless does know, that we have the kind of service to 
which he objects all over the land. Whenever an Indian agent 


or any other official is wanted, those who make the selection go 


to some other place to get him. I hope the gentleman from 
wer. York will not complain if the same policy is pursued in his 
tate. 
[Here the hammer fell.] 
Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. I ask for two minutes 


more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the gentleman will be 
permitted to proceed. e 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. The argumentof the gen- 
tleman from Washington amounts to this, that if in his part of 
the country they want competent men they must come to New 
York to get them. ° 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Oh, no. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. My objection in the 
present case is that competent men from the State of New York 
are excluded, and the gentleman from Washington appears to 
approve of that rule. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman does not un- 
derstand me. We are getting men from Georgia and Arkansas 
and Tennessee, not from New York. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I am willing to go to 
Georgia or Arkansas or Tennessee when I want something that 
they have down there. But I insist that the provision of the 
bill which I have been discussing is improper, and that my 
amendment is — 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let us have a vote. . 

The question being taken, the amendment of Mr. VAN 
Vooruis of New York, was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase, distribution, and exchange of educational documents, 
and for the collection, ex and 9 of educational a tus 
and appliances, text-books educational reference books, articles of 
school ture, and models of school buildings illustrative of foreign and 
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anthropo- 
thesame, $2,500. 

I am curious to know what kind of 
„instruments“ are referred to in the latter part of this para- 


raph. : 
or. DOCKERY. I think that the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DINGLEY] can perhaps furnish the information desired by 


domestic systems and methods ‘of ed and for 
Geert a E avout, aa toerronnicing 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 


the gentleman from Illinois. He has had more to do with the 
“abnormal man.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. In response to the gentleman from Illinois, 
I will state that these are instruments asked for by that assist- 
ant in the Educational Bureau who is making a study of ab- 
normal man” and pre a work on that subject, one volume 
of which has alread n ed. 

Mr. CANNON of ois. The gentleman’s explanation is as 
Pion as sunlight [laughter], and I will not press my inquiry 
further. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


hers, one at one at A 
one clerk, $1,000; four clerks at 8900 each; 
four copyists, at €720 each; one wa $840; four watchmen, at 8600 
each; one janitor, $000; four messengers, at each; in all, $31,390. 

Mr. CANNON of llinois. I move to amend by striking out 
after the word“ Director” in the paragraph just read the word 
“five” and inserting ‘‘ six,” so as to appropriate for the sal 
of the Director of the Geological Survey 86,000 instead of $5,000, 
as proposed in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the law provides that $6,000 shall be the salary 
of this officer, I recollect very well when this Survey was cre- 
ated. It was about the year 1878 or 1879. Under the lead of 
Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, then a Representative from New York, 
the law establishing this Survey was enacted after a very full 
and interes discussion. Upon deliberate consideration by 
the House and Senate the of the Director of this Survey 
was fixed at $6,000. Iremember that on the first organization 
of this Bureau, Mr. Clarence King was the Director. He was 
succeeded by Maj. Powell. I observefrom the public prints that 
Maj. Powell has resigned and has been succeeded by a gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Walcott, who has had many years 
service in this office. 

Now; in my judgment no bureau of a scientific nature con- 
nected with the Government does more and better service or 
requires greater fidelity, knowledge, and administrative capa- 
city than this Bureau. The man who is competent to be at its 
head should receive $6,000 a year, and this being the amount 
fixed away back in 1878 or 1879, upon the fullest consideration 
and discussion, I do not believe that it ought to be decreased 
upon an appropriation bill without similar consideration. I 
have, therefore,-made this motion to leave the salary at $6,000, 
as the law, in its wisdom, now provides. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I only wish tosay in reply to 
the gentleman from Illinois that this salary is reduced on the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, and the reduction is 
in line with the action of the House already taken in respect tothe 
salary of the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. RAY. Does the Secretary of the Interior recommend a 
reduction of his own salary? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. RAY. Why does he not? 

Mr, DOCKERY. I give it up. [Laughter.] 

Mr.RAY. He eg stag to cut down N else the per- 
sons who do actual, hard, useful work; and he sits there and 
“bosses” them and recommends reductions of their salaries, 
leaving his own as it is. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I might add as a reason for the reductionin 
this instance that this officer has been receiving a very large 
salary. Six thousand dollars is in excess of the salary paid to 
members of ea, Boge 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Well, the Director is or should be 
a ESS learned and scientific man than a member of Congress 
need be. 

Mr. DOCKERY. He is not a more useful man in the com- 
munity generally than a member of Congress. I apprehend the 
gentleman from Illinois will not controvert that proposition. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Allow me this further suggestion. 
If at the head of the Coast Survey and the Gedas Survey 
there are not to be found men worthy to perform the duties of 
those positions and receive the salaries which have heretofore 
been allotted to them, then there ought to be placed in those 
positions thoroughly competent men; and for this importantsci- 
entific and administrative work, such men are worth 36,000 a 
year, and ought to receive it. We ought to pay such compensa- 
tion as will bring the best talent wecan getinto this great work. 
If the office is to be administered merely to make a place for 
some one, $5,000 is too much salary. 


rapher, $2,000; three assistant ph: 
one at $480; two clerks of class 1; 


Mr. DOCKERY. But the House has already virtually passed 
upon the question in the case of the Superintendent of the Coast 


and Geodetic i I the amendment will be rejected. 
4 n TANTA of Illinois. Oh, well, that is not yet written 
in ə law. 


Mr. DOCKERY. I do not believe the gentleman himself op- 
posed it on the floor. 

28 SAn NON o! IIlinois. 8 I did moe it on an over- 
sight, and I am here now to protest against it. good faith 
and for the good of the service I have offered the amendment 
that the head of this great Bureau shall have what the law 
originally gave him. I therefore make the motion to leave the 
3 Congress fixed it, and as, in my judgment, it ought 


Mr. DOCKERY. I think there will be no trouble in finding 
a competent man at $5,000, 
Mr. WEVER. What has it been heretofore? 
; Mr. CANNON of Illinois. It has always been $6,000 hereto- 
ore. 
The question = taken, the Chairman (Mr. MONTGOMERY 
in the chair) decided that the “ noes” seemed to have it. 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I should be glad to havea division. 
This salary ought not to be reduced. 
The committee divided, and there were—ayes 30, noes 44. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
For con t fice of the Secre of the Interior and 
the ye 5 8 zor the Interior 9 including the 
: For furniture, 


Civil eat carpets, ice, lumber, steht 
goods, advertising, telegraphing, expressage, wagons and 
and shoeing for a model — other 


expenses, 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out in line 
13 the words including the Civil Service Commission.” 

Mr. DOCKERY. Well, let us have a vote. This matter has 
been thoroughly discussed. 

This is a mere question of incidental expenses of the Commis- 
sion, and I hope it will not be stricken out. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say in respect 
to the motion, that the House has already indicated by a vote 
its conclusions upon the subject of further appropriations for the 
Civil Service Commission. It seems to me that this amendment 
ought to be adopted, in the line of the action heretofore taken 
on yesterday, and it makes the bill uniform. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I hope the amendment will not be adopted. 
Let us have a vote. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ALDERSON) there were—ayes 18, noes 40. 

Mr. ALDERSON (before the vote was announced). Mr. Chair- 
man, several gentlemen who have just come in from the cloak- 
room have voted under a misapprehension on this question. I 
ask to have the vote retaken. 

Mr. TRACEY. I object. : 

Mr. ALDERSON. Inaspiritof fairness, Lask that gentlemen 
who have voted under a misapprehension may have an oppor- 
tunity of voting on the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

Mr. TRACEY. I object. 

Mr. ALDERSON, Then I demand tellers on the vote. 

Mr. BOATNER. Lask that the pending question be reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. COOMBS. I suggest that the vote be taken again. Iask 
unanimous consent that it be taken again. ` 
Mr. ALDERSON. I think that is only fair, Mr. 3 

as there was certainly a misapprehension in the minds of seve 
gentlemen when the vote was taken. 

Sei IE FOREST, Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois, and others 
objected. : 

Mr. ALDERSON. Then I insist on the demand for tellers, 

A MEMBER. It is too late to make the demand now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman from West Virginia de- 
manded tellers in time. . 

Tellers were ordered. 
ee Chair appointed Mr. ALDERSON and Mr. DOCKERY as 

ers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
51, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SURVEYORS-GENERAL AND THEIR CLERKS, 
For surveyor-general of the Territory of Arizona, $2,000; and for the clerks 
in $5,000; in all 87,000. T 


his office, 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I offer the amendment I send to the 


desk to this paragraph. 
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The Clerk read as follows: . 

In line 16, page 92, before the word “dollars.” where it occurs the first 
time, insert the words “five hundred,” and in the same line, after the word 
“thousand,” insert the words “five hundred; so as to make it read, 87,500. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, before pressing the 
amendment I would like to express a 2 of some sort of 
gratitude to the subcommittee who prepared this bill for having 
given at least nearly all that was recommended by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior or the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. But I feel that the amount appropriated by the bill is 
not enough, and if I do not press the amendment I amnot doing 
my duty by the people that I know are suffering for the want of 
more money; for these 8 that have been perfected in the 
field can not be taken from the surveyor-general's office or the 
titles acquired to the land without additional appropriation. 

By a letter of March 20, 1894, from the office of the United 
States surveyor-general of Arizona, I have an excerpt from a 
letter written by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
in which he says that— 

In August, 1893, during the extra session, an estimate was submitted to 

through the Secre of the Interior fora supplemental appro: 
priation for the employment of additional clerical force in your office. n- 
til action shall have been formally taken by Congress on said estimate there 
he to be no way of affording relief to the deputies who have completed 

è field work under their respective contracts. 

itis further suggested that the matter of said supplemental estimate be 
called to the attention ot the Delegate for Arizona in and he bere- 
quested to urge the matter before the proper committee. 

In answer to thatletter Idid urge the matter before the proper 
committee, and the committee did grant me an additional $2,000 
on that estimate of $3,000. But thatisnot sufficient. The Book 
of Estimates shows that $3,000 was asked at that time, for the 
present fiscal year. This is an appropriation for next year. It 
will take all of this year, as he says, with the additional clerks 
to clear his table, so that he can attend no the business of that 
office. Isee from the estimates that— 5 

In a letter ep ra y July 6, 1893, the United States surveyor-general of Ari- 


zona states 
“Contracts have been entered into for the survey of RREY a townships. 
Most of the work is now being executed in the field; some of it is completed 

considered by this office. There are 274 plats to be pre + an 

t townships to be on It will require an ad- 
erks ten months todo this work. At present there 
this ofice. Much of their time is consumed in 
by ha business with 
e With contract work. The 


assistance it wlll be an absolute impossibility to 3 
office work on these contracts 1 two this of 
unin work. In justice to the contracting deputies, the settlers on 
the land „this office, and the Government, it is fully sub- 
mitted that an additional force should be provided. Belie that the 
interests of the Government can be best subserved this office in 
a position to cobperate with examiners of 3 surveys, it is of great im- 
portance that we should be familiar with the entire work prior to examina- 
tion in the field. On the other hand, it is more economical, for the records 
of this office show rejection of surveys by examiners that should have been 
rejected in the first instance by this office. 

Business is constantly accumulating in the office of the sur- 
veyor-general and the people are suffering from the delay. The 
land titles are unsettled, and patents can not be obtained with- 
out additional Appi riation, and I ask the committee and I ap- 
peal to my frien [Na - DOCKERY] who has charge of this bill 
thanking the committee for what they have already done—to 
allow this additional $500, when I know that $1,000 additional is 
the very least that the office can possibly get along with in jus- 
tice to the settlers on the public lands. I appeal to the com- 
mittee to stretch their kindness just that much further. Itisa 
necessity. This appropriation is asked for by me on behalf of 
those whose titles to land are being delayed in delivery by want 
of proper clerical force to complete in the office work 3 
done in the field. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, as far as Iam personally con- 
cerned, it would afford me a real pleasure to grant any request 
that might be made by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. SMITH]; 
but the committee have examined this whole question of cler 
hire for the offices of the surveyors-general of the different Ter- 
ritories, and we have made a very decided increase over the cur- 
rent law. Now, when you increase the clerical force for the of- 
fice in Arizona, it involves an increase all along the line, and we 
have given to this office $2,000 more than it received this year. 
And I may say in passing that this additional amount has been 
recommended by the „ the result of the act- 
ive and persistent efforts of the very a 
the Territory of Arizona, who is always watchful of the inter- 
ests of his people. He appeared before our committee, and be- 
cause of his a and many excellent qualities, and on account 
— 5 of the publie service, we reported this increase 
of $2,000. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Les. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. I should like to ask the gentleman in 


le Representative from’ 


charge of the bill what is the total amount expended for the 
surveyors-general and clerical assistance, compared with the 
amount paid for surveying actually done in the field? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I could not state that. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I mean the whole amount, not as to this 
particular territory? Š 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iam advised by a gentleman who knows 
while not being able to give the exact amount—that the propor- 
tion allowed for the offices of the surveyors-general is very de- 
cidedly increased, as compared with the amount appropriated 
for surveying in the field, during the last fiscal year. 

Mr. OUT AITE. I am informed that the amount ex- 
pended for surveyors-general and clerks, ete., is about equal to 
the amount appropriated for the surveying in the field. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I think that is an error. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That can not possibly be correct. 

Mr. DOCKERY. But the proportion carried in the bill, as 
compared with the amount allowed for surveying, exceeds the 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. In reply to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] I will say that there is 
a contract for 63 townships to be surveyed in the Territory of 
Arizona alone, and I am sure that that work will come to more 
than the whole appropriation for the clerical force. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I am under the impression that this sur- 
veying can be done a great deal more cheaply and more expedi- 
tiously than it is done at present. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. How much does the gentle- 
man from Ohio understand it costs per acre? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Oh, a very small amount-per acre. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Analmostinfinitesimalamount; 
I think about half a cent or a cent per acre. Now, if thegentle- 
man from Ohio will permit me, I will say the work in these 
Western States has been retarded, and we can not get up with 
the work of 1890. 1 the plats can not be sent out of 
the surveyor-general’s office and be approved here, and settlers 
can not obtain title. They are wai year after year. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is just what I want to correct, and 
I think a more expeditious and more economical method than 
the present system of surveying the public lands can be devised. 

Mr. PICKLER. You will be a benefactor if you will get it 
into operation. : 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. In my judgment it can be ac- 
complished. Ido not think it can be accomplished by dimin- 
ishing the appropriation; but I do think—and I say it in all 
kindness and respect—that if we could have a complete and 
thorough reorganization, not only of the surveyor-general’s 
office, but of the entire system, I think great provement 
would result. I do not think they have made any change in 
their business methods in.seventy-five years. 

Mr. DOCKERY. No, not for a hundred years. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. And they still continue in the 
same old lines, dillydallying and running over these things, and 
there is nothing accomplished. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will say further to the gentleman from 
Washington that if 75 had the temerity to suggest a 
change there, you would think that the universe was coming to 
an end. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I think that these surveys 
should be put under the Geodetic Survey, so as to bring it di- 
rectly under the charge of the Government. What is the use of 
the surveyor-general in the State of Washington letting the 
contract and have that contract approved in his office and then 
send it to Washington City to see whether the Washington 
City office will 5 ah the contract? 

Mr. THW TE. Why not put it under the Geological 
Survey? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. You could possibly put it 
under the Geological Survey, but I suggested the Geodetic Sur- 
vey, because that survey does the most magnificent work of the 
kind in the world; there is nothing to equal it in any country 
upon the earth. : 

Mr. DOCKERY., Lou will let me state that for the next fis- 
cal year the appropriations for surveys is $175,000. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. That should be increased. 

Mr. DOCKERY. And for the offices of the surveyors-general 
the 5 5 7 7 is $145,000. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Pretty nearly the same amount. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The work of the offices depends somewhat 
upon the work in the field, but in addition to that, these officers 
have the custody of the public records. Thatisa matter which 
gentlemen representing those States can explain more satisfac- 
torily than I can. 5 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iam not inclined to criticise the com- 
mittee in the least; but take this opportunity to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that there is expended about 
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$140,000 for a clerical force which virtually takes care of and 
superintends practically the work for which $175,000 is paid; and 
it seems to me there must be something radically wrong that 
would permit such a disproportion of expenditures. Practical 
results are what I want. And in respect to these expenditures 
from year to year the plats are delayed, as was suggested by the 
gentleman from Washington, until it is sometimes two, three, 
and five years after the survey has actually been performed be- 
fore the results can be availed of by the people of the country. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. t me make one correction 
there. I will say that in very many cases that have come under 
my own observation, the delay is caused by the deputy surveyor. 
If I may be permitted the time, i will state that the deputy sur- 
veyor gets the contract. If he has not the means he borrows 
the money and goes into the field and does the work there. He 
delays making his report. Very often these delays are caused 
from the action of the deputy surveyor. Ihave known a great 
many instances where the fault is not with the surveyor-general, 
but with the deputy in the field. The surveyors-general are 
given office rent, and you do not give that to registers and re- 
ceivers, officers of equal rank, and you add to that janitors. 

When I was a receiver of a United States land office, if I could 
not pay for sweeping out my office I would have had to sweep it 
out myself. What kind of 3 6 bisa 1 can we have when 
we have elected them into places, intosinecures, placesof dignity? 
I have never known of a surveyor-general that did anything but 
sign his name. You can not have surveyors-general in the field; 
and I have no intention of criticising them, for I would take 
one of those places myself if I could get it and I was an appli- 
cant. All they do is to sit in their offices, look wise, and sign 
their names. There ought to besome system organized. or some 
system created, by which we could have a more thorough, a 
more complete, and quicker dispatch of the work that comes to 
those offices than is now the case. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I want to make an additional sugges- 
tion. It seems to me, from what information I have, that it 
often occurs the Geological Survey is made over the same ground 
that this survey is made, and that the same lines are run again 
and again. Now, I have no doubt whatever that this survey by 
the Government can be done more accurately, moreexpeditiously 
more economically if it is placed in charge of the Geolo ical 
Survey. Ihave not the least doubt that a great savings will re- 
sult to the country, and a great extension of opportunities for 
people to avail themselves of the public lands will result from 
such a course; and therefore Icallattention of the committee, but 
especially the gentleman in charge of this bill, to this subject. 

r. DOCKERY. I will say to my friend that it is perfectly 
useless to call my attention or the attention of any member of 
the Committee on Appropriations to the subject, because 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I mean your commission? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Oh, the commission! Well, as I stated a 
momentago, the commission have already designated the Land 
Office as the next place for work. ö 

Mr. PICKLER. I think there is no question that my constit- 
uents are more interested in than they are in this question of 
the survey of the public land. These surveys effect the settle- 
ment of public-land questions and land titles, and our people are 
very much interested in them, and I am very glad indeed to find 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] and others becom- 
ing interested in them also. I do not think there is too large 
an appropriation now for the offices. 

Under the present system I believe they could not do the work 
with any less money; but I have no doubt that the system can be 

reatly improved. I most earnestly join in the views expressed 
ty the gentleman from Washington [Mr. WILSON], and I trust 
there will be an overhauling of this matter of the survey of the 
public lands, so that we may have more speedy service and be 
enabled in an ordinary lifetime to settle the questions that are 
50 important to the people in my section of the country. I trust 
the special commission will look into the matter at as early a 
day as possible. I make no criticism now except to say that 
under the present system too much time is consumed. 

The amendment of Mr. SMITH was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For ae of Louisiana, #1,890; and for the clerks in his office, 

„000; in all, £8,800. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I move to strike out the last 
word. When we had this legislative, executive, and judicial 
bill under general debate afew days ago I called attention to the 
condition of affairs existing in the surveyor-general's offices of 
Florida and of Louisiana. At that time my distinguished friend 
who is now before me [Mr. COOPER], representing the State of 
Florida, inquired as to what animus I might have against the 
surveyor-general of Florida or against his State. I stated then 
and I now state that Icould not possibly have any animus against 
either the State of Florida, the surveyor-general of Florida, or 
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my distinguished friend from Florida; but it did seem to me, in 
view of the fact that we were moving along the line of abolish- 
ing unnecessary offices in this country, for the purpose of re- 
lieving the people, as gentlemen say, of the burdens of unneces- 
sary taxation, that here was an opportunity to enter upon a re- 
form of that character. 

I thought so because of the fact that for years and years no 
fieldwork whatever has been done in the State of Florida, and 
for years and years no fieldwork has been done in the State of 
Louisiana, ow, why should we go forward ps yay an 
money for asurveyor-general in Louisiana; appropriating money 
for clerks in his office; appropriating money for the rent of his 
office, when there is absolutely no fieldwork to be done in that 
State? And I ask the same question inregard to Florida. Ifit 
is necessary, if there is a necessity for $7, for clerk hire for 
the surveyor-general of the State of Louisiana with no fieldwork 
to do, with nothing to do but take charge of the records—if 
there is such a necessity, I say, I would like to have it explained 
to this committee and to the House. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. The explanation was made 
5 155 butexplicitly the other day in the general debate on this 


Mr. COOPER of Florida. Whichare youafter? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman from Florida 
asks which I am after. Iam not “after” either one. I care 
personally very little about the matter, but if this country is to 
go forward in the direction that my distinguished friend from 
Texas is so anxious for, in the direction of cutting down appro- 
priations, it does seem to me that this is a very good time anda a 
very good place tocommence. In myown State—and I am par- 
ticularly interested only in my own State—we have surveyed a 
large body of the public lands, over 300,000 acres, and yet we re- 
ceive only $9,000 a year for clerk hire. What necessity has the 
surveyor-general of Florida for a clerk at $1,200 a year to do 810 
worth of work, as is shown by this report? One thousand two 
hundred dollars for clerk hire, 8500 for rent, $1,800 for the officer, 
all to do $10 worth of work. ; 

Mr. REED. How much is that per dollar? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I do not know how much per 
dollar, but some of my distinguished friends might figure it out 

er 1 Now, Mr. Chairman, in all seriousness, in all justice, 

think this matter is worthy of consideration. As I said to my 
friend from Louisiana[Mr. ROBERTSON], if this appropriation 
for $7,000 for clerk hire for the surveyor-general in his State is 
right, if it is an absolute necessity, in order to preserve the rec- 
ords of that State, that this appropriation should be made if 
these officers receive noadditional fees, why then the gentleman 
from Louisiana, who at all times and under all circumstances 
ably and energetically represents his State, will see to it that 
that amount of money is appropriated. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

r. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I want to state to the gen- 
tleman that the report of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, which was before the committee when it had this matter 
under consideration and is now in my possession, shows the 
absolute necessity for this appropriation, and the appropriation 
is $1,000 less than that which was recommended by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. In addition to that [ will 
state that the appeal for this appropriation has been made re- 
peatedly. Repeatedly has the surveyor-general of the land 
office of Louisiana requested an additional appropriation for the 
purposes of that office, to enable it to conduct the business of 
the Government as it should be conducted, and the appropria- 
tion is not only necessary, but in the eyes of the committee it 
was considered to be important enough to be put upon this bill. 
I have no more to say in regard to the matter, unless the gen- 
tleman desires specific information as to the character of the 
work performed by that office. 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. Mr. Chairman, in reply tothe gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. WILSON], I will say that this appro- 
priation for the surveyor-general’s office in Florida was recom- 
mended by the Department upon substantial grounds. In the 
first place we have 7,000,000 acres of unsurveyed lands in Flor- 
ida. One of the reasons that those lands have not been surveyed 
heretofore is that the Western States have had the preference 
in the appropriations; and my friend from Washington, with his 
energy, and activity, and ability, has been able tograb his share 
of the appropriations forsuch service, and ours too. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. That is a fact; I do not deny 
it. If the gentleman had shown the sameenergy he might have 
got some of this money. 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. Mr. Chairman, this large amount 
of unsurveyed lands is now being opened by railroads, by 1 
and by drainage. and will come into public use, so that the ne- 
cessity for further surveys may soon be urgent. Besides, there 
are large unadjusted swamp-land accounts between the State of 
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Florida and the United States which must ps throngh this of- 
fice, matters involving millions of acres. There is, too, the cus- 
tody oftheS archives. There are many private land claims 
unsettled which have to go through that office. The Depart- 
ment informs me that these appropriations for the surveyor-gen- 
eral and for clerk and office hire are actually and absolutely nec- 
essary. I will insert as part of my remarks a letter from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFIOB, 
Washington, D. O., May 19, 1804. 
Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 
May 18, 1894, refi to the remarks made yeste in the House Hon. 
JOHN L. WiLS0N, of Was n, in regard to the items for the office of 
surveyor-general of Florida, included in the pending bill making appropria: 
tions for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 3 
You request early information regard the basis forthe estimate by the 
Department for the appropriation for said office, the duties to be performed 
by the office, and the occasion forits continuance as the custodian of public 
records per to United States surveys, Spanish grants, for survey of 
unsurveyed lands in Florida, and whether it has further duties to perform 
as to swamp lands, internal improvement lands, school indemnity lands, or 
railroad ‘the last under the act of 1856. 
In reply, I have to state as follows: 
There yet remains to be surveyed in the State of Florida un aren of more 
than 7,000,000 acres, 
Existing law does not contemplate the discontinuance of offices of sur- 
eral until all the surveys in any given district, as well as the rec- 
per thereto, shall have been completed. The surveys in Florida 
being incomplete, the requirement of law that all the field notes, maps, 
records, and other papers pertaining to land titles shall be delivered to the 
State, could not be complied with in the event of the present discontinuance 


of office. 

Tt is true that the extension of the lines of public surveys in Florida have 
been practically discontinued for several years last The acts of Con- 
gress making appropriations for public surveys have for a number of years 
required that preference should be — to the survey of townships occu- 
age wholly or in part by actual set and other surveys must beconfined 

cultural lands. As by far the greater portion of the unsurveyed lands 
in pied and mainly not adapted to agriculture in their 
present condition, the funds provided 2 Congress have not for several 
years been applicable to surveys in said State except in a few isolated in- 
stances. 


The immense areas of unsurveyed land in the southern part of the State 
nre not regarded as ha resent value sufficient to warrant their survey 
for sale or settlement, but that does not prove that they may not acq 

oy are NOW remote from trans- 


may 
t. By large tracts thatare now swampy may be made produc- 
tive. When additional re shall be found neodful by the devel ent 
of any new industries or the discovery of sources of mineral or a; 
value, it will be far better to find the records still intact, and in the posses- 
sion of the United States, and the office organized for service. 
The records of surveys and of State land selections are of as great com- 


are unocct) 


parative rtance as those of other States; and the ancient S ar- 
chives are now preserved in the office are of great interest and value, 
besides being the basis of immediate titles to private property. These rec- 


ords are now pre: and cared for sta s 


much im 
records of East Florida are preserved entire, but those ot West Flo 
consumed by fire a few years ago at Pensacola. 

The duties of the surveyor-general in the matter of private land grants in 
Florida are nos in every point of view. 

With his archives are a large 9 of original documents Saar of 
them in the Spanish language), relating to private land claims in East For- 
ida, both coi ed and unconfirmed. 

The surveyor-general is the present legal custodian of said records, which 
are of great value in the final adjustment of said claims, especially where 
the same are in conflict as surveyed, or the surveys are contested. 

A case may be called up for action at any moment, when some of these 
original documents, or certified copies thereof, must be called for by this 
Bureau. 


called ig N furnish a proper pl: 
tached, from the Jatest a 


personally prepare the necessary plat, etc. Here srted that he needed a 
3 clerk, and the present incumbent had not confirmed or com- 


oned. 

The surveyor. eral for Florida should have a clerk versed in the Span- 
ish language, anA oom tent in every respect to prepare plats of survey and 
other papers a this office. 

There are, I ve, two Florida cases involving private claims now pend- 
ing — 2 jog Secretary of the Interior (on appeal) on questions of survey, 
location, etc. 

The decisions of the Department in these and analogous cases may require 
action on the part of the 8 or- general to carry them into effect. 

‘Under the ions of on 3, act of June 2, 1858 (11 Stats., 294) private 
3 ‘or scrip in satisfaction of confirmed but unlocated and unsatis- 
fied claims in Florida must be presented to the surveyor. 


ral, Who passes 
upon them in the first instance, and res the certificates of location. 
subject to the supervisory powers of the — of the General Land 


ce. 
In a variety of cases connected with 8, etc., applications lie to the 
the Migante Ore opportunities for 


wi 
or-general first, thereby giving 

appeal rst to this Bureau, and 1 to the appellate authority. 
rad Nea wins promulgates TCT 
. em under the rules o ce t re- 
gard. © also — a: delivers to the re n f entitled thereto 
such the class of claims to, and all scrip 

may be under the said act-of 1858. 
in the matter of swamp lands all selections made by the State are for- 
vrarded through the office ot the United States jsurveyor-general, Whose duty 


it is toexamine the evidence submitted by the State as to the character of 
the lands in connection with the records of his office, and to cer- 
6 the lands described in the lists presented by the 


for school indemnity lands and for internal improvem 

tted the States local land offices. saj sagen: 
has, at present, any duties 
es and condition of affairs as set forth in the 
Lam of the opinion that provision should be made for compen- 
thes clerical service 


sation urveyor- general for the necessary and for con- 
“thee. Tate To general was}based upo 2208, 
e estimate for s of survoyor- lw: n section ` 
Revised Statutes, 8 tor clerical services was not deemed more than 
sufficient for the proper transaction of the current business and to meet 


such demands for information, plats, field notes, etc., as be made from 


time to time by county or local surveys and other parties interested in the 
public land surveys. A . 
Very respectfully, 
S. W. LAMOREUX, Commissioner. 
Hon. C. M. COOPER. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


As will be seen, these appropriations are recommended by the 
Department. And they are necessary, because of the large 
areas of unsurveyed lands, because of the large unadjusted 
swamp land accounts which must pass through this office, and 
because of the Spanish land grants which must go through this 
office. The records in relation to these grants are in the cus- 
tody of this office; and if this a 8 were wi out, 
there would be no custodian under the existing law for these 
records. The maintenance of the office is a necessity to the 
people and to the Government. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is there any appropriation in this bill for the 
survey of those 7,000,000 acres of which the gentleman speaks, 
or any part of them? 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. There is not; but the Department 
says that such surveys will pee become necessary at an 
early day; and for the reason I have stated, that railroads are 
now being built in that country, and there are large drainage 
operations in progress. 

Mr. PAYNE. How long is it since any considerable portion 
of those 7,000,000 acres has been surveyed? 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. I have not exact information on 
that point; but there have been surveys there within a com- 
paratively short time. The surveys have been suspended for 
some little time. 

Mr. PAYNE. For several years? 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. es; they have been suspended for 
several years, because, as the Department states, preference is 
baing given to lands outin the West which are more immedi- 
ately desirable for settlement. 

Mr..SAYERS. Allow me to state that appropriations are 
made in a large lump sum for the survey of the public lands, 
and the allotments of thatmoney are made by the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. The gentleman from Florida gives 
as a reason why no surveys have n made in his State that 
my friend from Washington and others from that portion of 
the country have “grabbed ” all the money. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Now I will ask how long it is proposed to ap- 
E for this large force of clerks in the land o in Flor- 
i 


Mr. COOPER of Florida. There is no large force. 

Mr. PAYNE. There is a force whose compensation amounts 
to $7,000 or $8,000. I want to know how long it is proposed to 
make appropriations of this kind in these bills without any pros- 
pect of the survey of these 7,000,000 acres. 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. There is only one clerk there at 
$1,200. 

Mr. PAYNE. We 5 altogether some 87, 000, I be- 
lieve, for the purposes of that office. 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. No, sir; $3,000 in all. 

Mr.PAYNE. Well, I would like to know how long this thing 
is go to continue. 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. It will continue as long as the neces- 
sities of the Governmentand the public require it; and the very 
day that they do not require it I will not ask further appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. PAYNE. And this is to goon upon the plea that there 
are 7,000,000 acres of land there to be surveyed? 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. That is only one ground. I stated 
other grounds, among them the fact that there are millions of 
swamp-land accounts unadjusted. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Now, let us goon with the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be consid- 
eredas withdrawn. The Clerk will resume the reading of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

Office Postmaster-General: For compensation of the Postmaster-General, 
$8,000; chief clerk of the Post-Oflice Department, $2,500; gp, pe gras ng ren 
stenographer, $1,600; appointment clerk, $1,800; oneclerk of four; two 
clerks of class three; one clerk of class two; one ig Pea one messen- 


submi 
coperform ta a 
In view of the 
foreg 


ger; one assistant messenger; ‘one page, 8360; in all, $25, 


1894. 
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Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, I oferan 
amendment to this paragraph. ` 
The Clerk read as follows: : 
In line 11. page 96, strike ont “eight” and insert in lieuthereof “ sixteen.” 
Mr. DOCKERY. I make a point of order against that amend- 


ment. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to know how it will read if the 
amendment is inserted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

So as to read: 

For compensation of the Postmaster -General, 816,000.“ 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MONTGOMERY in the chair). The 
gentleman from Missouri makes the point of order on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It changes existing law and doesnot reduce 
0 tures. = 

CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. I withdraw that amend- 
ment and offer another. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 11, page 96, strike out eight and in lien thereof insert three.“ 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
when we get a great man into an office, like that of Postmaster- 
General, I am in favor of giving him a salary commensurate 
with his importance. My friend over there, the chairman of 
the committee, thinks he ought to be paid like a Tammany po- 
liceman, and makes the point of order t the amendment. 
I send up another amendment, which give just the salary a 
Tammany policeman is su to get, if he does not steal. 

Now, the other day I called the attention of the committee to 
the treatment of a clerk in that office by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. I made one error. I said he had been in the employmenj 
of the Department for nine He had been there twelve 

; and I send up to the desk to have read a letter that he 

sent to this high and mighty gentleman, asking why he was re- 

- moved, which letter was utterly ignored and no cause assigned 
and no answer whatever given to him. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 10, 1898, 
Sm: I was appointed September 2, 1881, a clerk in the Post-Oflice Depart- 
ment, and assigned to a section in the appointment division, which position 
Ihave contin occupied until very recently, and that my services in such 
have been abundantly to my superiors and to the pub- 
lic men who have had business at my desk can be attested reference to 
them. that time I have been twice promoted on d alone. 
On the d instant I received — . —— notice of dismissal, with no statement 


of cause or that c were against me. I re respectfully re- 
quest astatement tor my removal. If ates 
me, I claim the right in all fairness to a statement of them, that I 
may answer and vo them. Is not that the rule and r ROVE! 
your ment? Ican not believe, and will not unlesscompelled, that you 
would allow me to be removed on a false charge or a mere pretext. I have 
the honor to be, 
Very repectfully, 
Hon. W. S. BISSELG, 
Postmaster- General. 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. What sort of conduct is 
that, for a member of the Civil Service Reform League of the 
United States to throw a man out in that way without a word? 

Mr. COOMBS. Is that letter signed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed by the Clerk that 
the signature has been cut out. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I have the signature 
here. If anybody wants it, he can get it. I cut it out myself. 

Mr. COOMBS. I think the signature had better go in. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. You shall have it. I 
send it up to the desk to be read. 

Mr. O of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman allow me 
a question? 

r. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Yes. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. Why was this man discharged? 

Do . know? 

r. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Yes. 
i —.— COOMBS. Let us have the name of the writer of that 
etter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the name. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

N. P. Aldrich, 1623 Marion street. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. Now, will the gentleman from 
New York tell us why this man was disc ed? 

— 5 VAN VOORHIS of New York. Yes, sir; I will in a mo- 
meni 

Now, this Postmaster-General, this eivil-service reform Post- 

eral, has a subordinate, who is close to him, ca 
out his civil-service reform rules, the man who slays his 2 
sands, not with the jaw- bone of an ass, but with the pen of acivil- 
ce reformer. 3 
T asked the Postmaster-General the reason for this removal, 


and he told me to go and inquire of some of the clerks in the 
Department about Mr. Aldrich. He said there were of 
inefficiency which had come to his ears, and that if I w in- 

uire of the men whose names he gave me I would obtain the 
oe: Itaw e man he named, and each and every man of 
them with whom Tspoke, save one, said he was a first-class clerk, 
and that there was nothing whatever against him. One de- 
clined to speak, being, as I suppose, in fear of his own head if he 
said anything. : 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. But will the gentleman giye 
us the information he said he would give? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. You want to know the 
cause? - 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. Yes; your version of it. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New Yorka ell, it was simply the 
fiat of Mr. Bissell, and probably done through the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Maxwell, the executioner of the Department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. But on what charge was he 
dismissed? I take the floor, if the gentleman’s time has ex- 
pired, and yield to him for an answer. 

Mr. V VOORHIS of New York. I will answer in a mo- 
ment. The Postmaster-General was asked for the charge against 
him, but he refused to give it. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. Did he refuse to give it to you? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. He made a pretext to me, 
but there is the letter that never was answered. And I want to 
say that any charge—— 

Š ba CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
the floor. X < 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I want to say that any 
charge the gentleman from Massachusetts intimates against this 
man is utterly false. 

A MEMBER. How do you know what charge he intimates? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I have known him for 
forty years, and I know that the charge the gentleman has in 
mind has not a word of truth in it, 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, this brings ap 
the question whether or no the head of a Department has a righ 
to discharge a man who is incompetent and neglectful of 
du Now, the gentleman from New York pate VAN VOOR- 
HIS] waited on the Postmaster-General, talked this matter all 
over with him, and the Postmaster-General told him what the 
charges were, told him that he had investigated them, told him 
that this man had been over and over again neglectful of his 
duties, and like a good Postmaster-General as he is, for the good 
of the service he diseharged this man. 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York, Will you allow me an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. Why, of course. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr.Chairman, whatever 
was said on that subject I investigated. The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral did not pretend to have any knowledge on the subject. I 
investigated and found there was not a word of truth in it, and 
I will say here that there are probably six men on the Demo- 
cratie side of this House who know that these charges were false, 
because this man had official business with members of Co 
from the Western and Southern States, and they all know whether 
he was competent to perform the duties of the position or not. 
A member of this House who is a stranger to me, whose name I 
do not know—beeause out of 356 members I have not got ac- 
quainted with all of them—walked up to me yesterday and said 

I think I know the man. His name was Aldrich. I had a 
great many interviews with him, and there was nota more com- 
petent man in the Department than he was.” 

That was the statement of some member on the Democratic 
side of this House, and if you will ask the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hatcx} I can refer to him, and I can give you the 
names of half a dozen members on that side, and I can give you 
the names of half a dozen United States Senators, and every one 
of them knows that these charges were a mere pretext. Of 
course the Postmaster-General did not dare give this mana 
hearing, because he could show that the insinuations 
him, which they did not dare to put in form or to put in writing, 
TMr 0 NEII. f M Chairman, if time 

Nr. O' 0 assachusetts. Mr. my 
has not all expired, I should like just a minute. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I happened accidentally to hear about this case. I 
talked with the PTAA ASPRE i about it this morning, and 
if, on the information and knowledge which the Postmaster- 
General had, he would not discharge this man, he would be un- 
fit to hold the Why, of course it is an easy matter 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York rose, 7 
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Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts (to Mr. VAN VooRHIS of New 
York). Keep quiet a minute, if you can.. I gave you about all 


ip asoy $. 

. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I just want to ask you a 
uestion. Did the Postmaster-General say he had made any 

i quiry of Mr. Aldrich himself, or given him a chance to be 


Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. He bad made inquiries of 
officials of his Department, 

Mr. VAN VOORHISof New York. Do you sustain convicting 
a man before he has any notice of the charges or any trial? 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. Oh, Mr. Chairman, the Post- 
master-General, as the head of a great Department, must rely on 
the officials under him for his information as to every little de- 
tail. He can not be poking his nose into every corner to find 
out whether a corridor is properly swept. He must rely on his 
subordinates, Of course it is an easy matter for gentlemen on 
the other side to get up here and make party capital by claiming 
that Democratic officials are throwing men out for partisan pur- 

, in order to make places for others, but I want any man to 
vestigate this matter and go down himself to the Post Office 
Department and talk with the Postmaster-General, and if he is 
not entirely blinded by partisanship, like the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. VAN e he will see that what the Post- 
master-General did was properly done. 
Here the hammer fell. 

r. BOWERS of California. Mr. Chairman, as directly bear- 
ing upon the question at issue, and mindful of the remarks made 
by my . colleague from Massachusetts yesterday, 
concerning the value of statements, in reference to where they 
come from, with the . that perhaps a statement which 
would be of no particular account coming from an ordinary 
man would be worthy of weight if it came from a reformer— 
in that connection, inasmuch as we are to take a yea-and-nay 
vote upon this question of purity, I desire to read from a re- 
former. Mr. Chairman, I read from the Red Man, a publication 
conducted, I believe, by the Indian Rights Association at the 
von Indian School. It appears in the number for December, 
1893: 

The civil-service movement largely rests its claims to universal applica- 
tion on the assumption that the frequent changes under theso-called spoils 
system will be done away with, because civil service means permanence. 
Let some member of Congress kindly ask the Indian OMce for the number 
of transfers of employés and teachers from one agency to another during 
the two years since civil service has ats to the Indian service, and then 
call for the number of such transfers during the forty years previous, and 
he will find that the number of transfers the past two years will more than 
double those of the forty previous years. very disgruntled civil-service 
employé now ry enn at once for a transfer and gets it as an antidote for dis- 
content. Just how long it will take toestablish the more ruinous character 
of this method remains to be seen. We know one school superintendent 
who in two years by transfers managed to quarrel with three agents and 
temporarily ruin three schools before civil service would admit his disquali- 


fications. It seems a fairly safe conclusion that an employé who can not 
adjust himself to the work in one place would not do it in another. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, coming back to the question of credibil- 
ity of testimony, here is areformer’s testimony. This paper is 

ublished 1 it emanates from the purest spring of re- 
E Indian ights Association. [Laughter.] 

Now, here is the opinion of this civil-service reform by the 
reformers. I give it to you as I find it. When the elements of 
this committee resolve themselves into their normal condition 
the House of Representatives and we come to vote upon this 
question of civil-service reform that some people believe is a 
panacea for all the illsthat the Government suffers, bear in mind 
the testimony of the reformers upon this question. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, there is no better illus- 
tration of the so-called civil-service reform procedure than we 
have had here now. Here is an illustration, afair and just illus- 
tration of the workings of this law; and I believe that the mem- 
bers of this House will learn, if they take the pains to inquire, 
that the trouble which resulted in the controversy with Gaddis, 
which we discussed the other day, and the controversy about 
this present removal, are only specimens of what is going on 
every day and every few hours in the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment. The trouble about itis when this false pretense, this 
absolutely fraudulent pretense is made, that merit and not poli- 
tics is the criterion that is investigated, they will always come 
up against just such a thing as that. z 

Now, here is one gentleman claims that this removal was made 
without any sufficient cause whatever; and he states that to the 
country and to the world on his integrity as a member of Con- 
gress, and intimates, if he does not say so in words, that the re- 
moval was made for political reasons, Another gentleman, of 
equal credibility and equal standing, claimed that is not so; and 
that it was removal for some cause which he specified in rather 
an indefinite way, his statement being liable to a motion to make 
it a little more certain and a little more definite as to what was 
the cause of removal. 
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Now, what does that demonstrate to the country? That this 
measure, in its present administration, is a fruitful source of 
hypocrisy, and a greater source of fraudulent pretense can not 
be found upon the whole statute books. When a man is turned 
out of office because he is a Republican or because he is a Dem- 
ocrat, he goes out with some honor. He goes out with his colors 
flying. But if he is driven out under the plain provision of this 
law, as held by the courts—that when the Executive Department 
refuses, as it has theright, to give no intimation of the ground 
upon which it is done, then we have these surmises break out 
and the man is ruined. The man is ruined at home and ruined 
abroad. 

Take the case under consideration. Here is a man, said to 
be an efficient and worthy citizen, and he is turned out of office; 
turned out under this cowardly iaw, turned out under what is 
said to be this cowardly conspiracy of misrepresentation and 
fraud; and another member of Congress, in order to justify it 
and in order to defend the Administration against an allegation 
of political action, makes an assertion against the efficiency, 
against the integrity, and against the honesty of the incum- 
bent, and he goes out a ruined man, and all this occurs under 
this fraudulent pretense of civil service reform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I withdraw my amend- 
ment, and move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairrecognizes the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I would be 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New 
minute. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask unanimous 
qonsent of the committee. On a former occasion I published 
what turned out to be an imperfect copy of the opinion of Judge 
Bradley upon this law. I now ask unanimous consent to pu 
lish, in connection with my present remarks, a complete official 
report of that opinion. 

Thero was no objection. 

The opinion is as follows: 


The opinion of Judge Bradley, dismiss: the petition for a writ of manda- 
mus of purero É. Gaddis. f 

I would prepare a written opinion in this case if it were not for the ques- 
tion of economy of time and expenditure of labor in the careful preparation 
and decision of the questions that are involved in this application for man- 
damus. But much as I do not care to hear from the counsel for the re- 
spondent, it appears to be hardly necessary to go to that trouble, and I will 
determine the question now with such few remarks as may be necessary. 

It goes without saying, I trust, that my sympathies naturally would be 
with a man who has been removed unter the circumstances from a respon- 
sible position under the Government without any show of cause, if I under- 
stand the return that has been made here. He was removed, as it was 
stated, on 8 of economy and efficiency of the service. That might 
cover a eal. 

It might cover a mere fiction of the imagination, or it might ‘cover noth- 

. Ihave not any doubt, from the showing that is made here, that the 
tor was a man who, by his own merits, had ascended from the lowest 
8 within the civil service—the classified service—to fill the 8 ofa 
‘ourth-class clerk. I have not any doubt that his services have been of great 
use to the Government; that, by long years of experience, he had become 
so efficient that he deserved retention. Nor have I any doubt that the ex- 
ecutive department of the Government in which he was rendering this sery- 
ice, having due regard for the efficiency of the service and eee 
es influences, would naturally have retained him in the position whic 

0 5 

It appears to me to be beyond peradventure that he was removed from his 
8 on at the instance of the Register of the Treasury, named Tillman—I 

orget his first name—tn order that, by the creation of a vacancy, someone 
else might be appointed; that he was removed because of his tical opin- 
ions; that he was removed because he was not in sympathy with the politics 
of the present Administration; that he was removed because he would not 
say that he was, or that he would become, a Democrat. Of all this I have 
not the slightest doubt. and yet the difficulty with his 9 appears 
to be that Ido not see provision of the law under which the right of the 
Executive to exercise his will and pleasure in the removal of incumbents 
in the Executive offices has been curtailed by the civil-service law so as to 
make it apply to the particular reasons which were the ground of the re- 
moval of the relator. 

The right of the relator to the office which he filled necessarily in my judg- 
ment is absolutely dependent upon the tenureof the ofice. If the tenure of 
his office was at the will and pleasure or at the will and discretion of the 
Executive officer under whom he held office, then at any time that Executive 
officer had the right to remove, with or without reasons, provided he does 
not violate the civil-service law, which is the only provision of Congress 
that curtails or abridges the right of removal. As the Supreme Courtofthe 
United States held in e- parte Hennan, 13 Peters, the case to which I had oc- 
casion to refer in the application of Pulaski for mandamus, Mr. Justice 
Thompson delivering the opinion— 

“Al offices the tenure of which is not fixed by the Constitution or Umited 
by law, must be held either d good behavior, or (which is the same 
thing in contemplation of law) during the life of the incumbent; or must be 
held at the will and discretion of some department of the Government, and 
subject to removal at pleasure.” 

In all these departments 1 is given to the Secretary to appoint all 
necessary clerks (1 Story. 48); and although no power to remove is expressly 
given, yet there can be no doubt that these clerks hold their offices at the 
will and discretion of the head of the Department. It would be a most ex- 
traordinary construction of the law that all these offices were to be held 
during life; which must inevitably follow unless the incumbent was remoy- 
able at the discretion of the head of the Department; the President certain! 
has no power to remove. These clerks fall into that class of inferior om. 
cers, 3 of whom the Constitution authorizes Congress to vest 
in the of the Departments. 


lad to have an agreement. 
ork. 1 will not take but one 
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In that case (Pulaski) the court held that 

Beyond all controversy, it is within the power of Congress in providing 
offices within the Executive Departments, and in providing for the appoint- 
ment of persons to those offices, to fix and define the tenure of the office- 
holder, to make it for a term of years or otherwise, and to limit and abridge 
the power of the heads of the Departments as to removals, or to abrogate 
that power entirely. In this case the question is, has Congress limited or 
abridged the power of removal that is conceded to be vested in the exec- 
utive officer unless otherwise provided by law?” 

Now, the question in that case is whether Congress has limited or abridged 
that power in the head of a Department which exists, as the Supreme Court 


expressly says it existed, and as it has been generally understood ine dic ot ; 


y: 
out the country that it hasexisted, since the time of Andrew Jackson— 
lieve that was the first Administration in which removals for political rea- 
sons were first indulged in. 

Now. the question necessarily is as to what extent has Congress abridged 
the right of the head of an Executive Department to remove employés of 
that Department by the civil service law; for that is the only act of Con- 
— that curtails or abridges the generally conceded power of the executive 

ead of a Department to make removals. This act of Congress of 1883, 
which I will term the civil service law, provides that the Civil service Com- 
mission which is contemplated in that act shall assist the President of the 
United States in Daten, me J rules for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the provisions of the law. Such rules were promulgated, and it is con- 
tended in argument, and I believe from my examination of them in the Pu- 
daski case that the only rule that would apply to the right of the relator in 
this case is General Rule No, 1. The only sections that are claimed to 
abridge this right of the head of a Department to make removals are sub- 
divisions 5 and 6 of section 3 of the law. Subdivision 5 is this: 

“That no person inthe public service is for that reason, under any obli- 
gation to contribute to any political fund, or to render any political service, 
re that he shall not be removed or otherwise prejudiced for refusing to 

0 80,” 

Subdivision 6. ‘Thatno person in said service shall use his official author- 
ity or infiuence to coerce the political action of any person or body.” 

ihis act is made a penal act as to some of its provisions, but not as to 


this. 

General rule No, I reads: 

“Any person in the executive civil service who shall use his official au- 
thority or influence for the purpose of interfering with an election or con- 
trolling the result thereof, or wno shall dismiss, or cause to be dismissed, 
or use infiuence of any kind to procure the dismissal of, ay person from 
or pee in the said service, because such person has refused to be coerted 
in political action, or has refused to contribute money for ore pur- 
poses, or has refused to render political service; and any officer, clerk, or 
other employé in the executive civil service who shall willfully violate any 
of these rules, or any of the provisions of sections 11, 12, 13, and 14 of the 
act entitled ‘An act to regulate and improve the civil service of the United 
States, approved January 16, 1883, shall be dismissed from office.” 

As I understand subdivision 6 of section 2 and this General Rule No. 1, 
their provisions do not at all relate to the tenure of office of the employé, 
but they relate to the duty of the officers in the Department with reference 
to the use or exercise of their influence for the purpose of injuring any 
other employé in the 5 on political grounds. 

“ General Rule No. 1 is broader, perhaps, in its scope than subdivision 5 ot 
section 2. Subdivision 5 of section 2 provides that no one shall be removed 
for refusing to render any political service or refusing to contribute to any 
8 fund—that is practically the substance of it—while General Rule 

o. 1 imposes the penalty of dismissal from office upon any officer in the 
executive civil service who shall use his official authority or influence to 

rocure the dismissal of any person because he has refused to be coerced in 
political action or hasrefused to contribute money for political purposes, 
or has refused to render political service. 

Tothe extent of reference to the attempt to procure the dismissal of any 
person because such person has refused to be coerced in his political action, 
this section relates entirely to the duty of officers employed in the Depart- 
ments with reference to the official position of any other employé, and does 
not relate to the head of a Department. By its very terms it appe: tome 
itn excludes the head of a Department. “Any officer in the execu- 
tive clyil service (quotes the rest of General Rule No. 1)."’ That, I do not 
think, could be properly applied to a member of the President's official 


family. 

But as I have already intimated, that does not relate to the tenure of office 
of the party whose political action has been sought to be coerced, but it im- 
poses a penalty 9 5 5 the party who seeks to coerce. It is not plain in this 
case that the relator was removed because he refused to be coerced in his 
politicalaction. Whether the language of General Rule No. 1. in the use of 
the words “refuse to be coerced in his political action,” is broad enough to 
cover the case of a man who declined to say he is a Democrat or he is a Re- 
publican, I think is very doubtful. But whether it is or not, it appears to 
me to be clear that this section does not apply to the tenure of the office of 
the relator or any other employé in ay of the Executive Departments. 

Whatever may have been the intention of Congress in the enactment ot 
the law, the courts must take it as it is found, and construe it according to 
the language that is used, and when Congress in express terms limits the 
power of the head ofan Executive Department as to removals solely to the 
extent of indicating that no man must be removed because he refaaes to 
contribute to a political fund or because he refuses to render any political 
service, it must be deemed that Congress intended that that limitation 
should be exclusive of any other, and that the general rule that the expres- 
sion of one thing is the exclusion ot the other must be applied. If Con 
had intended that no man should be removed from office because of his po- 
litical opinions, it was the simplest and easiest thing in the world to say so. 

Congress intended to be unders as meaning that no man should be 
removed from office because he refused to be coerced in his political opin- 
ions, it was the rie ee and easy and plain thing to say so in express lan- 
guage. But when Congress the power solely in the two instances of 
refusal to contribute to a political fund and of refusal to render political 
service, then it appears to my mind to be clear that the expression of these 
two limitations is the exclusion of any other. 

Now, Ido not doubt that Congress intended to benefit the civil service by the 
enactmentofthislaw. But it is to be apprehended that the legislature under- 
stood the apt use of words and that it said exactly what it meant; and hat. 
while Congress, by the enactment of the civil-service law, renders it more 
difficult toenter the service of the Government, by the requirements of com- 
petitive examinations and by the requirement of certain attainments in 
certain directions, inorder to fillcer positions, yet Congress at the same 
time apparently left the appointee under this civil-service law subject to 
the will and pleasure of the executive head of the Department just as fully 
and completely as he would have been and ashe was prior to the enactment 
of the law, save and except with respect to the two limitations mentioned. 
And it appears to me to be clear that Con s intended that the benefit of 
this law, so far as the retention of valuab — nes ey in the civil service 
Was concerned, should be left to the discretion of Administration. 


Although, Pi Landa it has become a dificult thing to get into the civil 
service, yet it is just as easy to get out as it was before the enactmentof the 
law. To the extent that the spoils system has been abolished by the civil- 
service law, it is a great benefit to the civil service. Tothe extent, however, 
that Congress failed to provide for the tenure of office of appointees under 
the civil-service law. it appears to me that the purposes of the act are clearly 
abortive. Whatever may be my Se K 5 — as to the competency of the relator 
to fill the position that he occupied. or my opinion as tothe insufficiency and 
inadequacy and impropriety and lack of public policy of the reasons that 
were given for his removal. it is perfectly clear to me that this court is with- 
out authority to interfere in this case. Therefore, without reference to the 
insufficiency of the return and upon the statement of the case as contained 
in the pout on, the motion to quash will be overruled and the petition dis- 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, is it not 
a little strange that with 22 Democrats on this floor from the 
State of New York, the Postmaster-General had to go to Mas- 
sachusetts to find a Democrat to defend him. Now, the gentle- 
man says that the Postmaster-General did not know anything 
himself; somebody told him something. 
con O’NEIL of Massachusetts. I did not say anything of the 

nd. 
ares VAN VOORHIS of New York. Somebody told him some- 

ng. 
PD O'NEIL of Massachusetts. I did not say anything of the 
ind. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Something did get to 
his ears about the thing. Somebody told him what he did not 
know himself. He told me that he did not know anything himself, 
except as he had been informed, and he would not allow any- 
thing to be said on behalf of Aldrich or open the case at all for 
a hearing. The best construction that can be put upon it is 
that the Postmaster-General allowed himself to be nsed as a tool 
to spite somebody. If he wants to take that position let him do 
so. The fact remains that he dare not state to Aldrich any 
ground for his removal. The undoubted reason was that there 
was no tenable ground upon which he could justify his action. 
It is not genuine civil-service reform to chop aclerk’s head off 
without cause and without notive and then trump up some pre- 
text for such action. . 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

For the publication of copies of the Official Postal Guide, including not 
exceeding 1,500 copies for the use of the Executive Departments, $15,000. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 103, line I, strike out flfteen“ and insert in lieu thereof ‘thirty.’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For postage stamps for correspondence addressed abroad which is not 
m ao postage under article 8 of the Paris convention of the Universal 
0⁸ on. #550. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Yesterday some comments were made by the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr . COOPER] reflecting very severely on the 
official conduct of a gentleman recently connected with the Post- 
Office Department, Mr. Hedges. In justice to that gentleman I 
anre to have read at the Clerk’s desk a brief statement from 

im. f 

The statement was read, as follows: 


MAY 24, 1894. 
Gen. GROSVENOR: 


The true reasons for the present serious arrearage in the assor! and 
checking divisions of the Sixth Auditor’s Bureau were not made m: ‘est in 
yesterday's debate, although Mr. DoCKERY’s statement is an eminently fair 
and honorable one, and his noble tribute to my honored chief is in marked 
contrast to the Modo“ warfare of Mr. COOPER. 

The arrearage ante-dates even the first Cleveland Administration, and was 
a serious matter toward the close of Mr. McConville’s term as Sixth Audi- 
tor. Congress at that time appropriated a large sum to keep the work of 
the Bureau from falling behind, but itseems that in the desire of the Demo- 
cratic Administration to make a record for alleged economy inthe Treasury 
Department, the sum of 840,000 was deliberately turned back into the Treas- 
ury while the work of these divisions was about three years in arrears. 

Again, Congress has re tedly voted an increase of clerical force for the 
Sixth Auditor’s Bureau, but invariably these particular divisions have been 
neglected in the distribution of the increased force, the new clerks intended 
for this work would never reach the divisions—or only afew at best—the 
others would be employed in other divisions where it was imperative to 
keep the work current. If additional clerks were supplied from time to 
time they were too frequently the superanuated or the worthless ones from 
other divisions, and it was by these methods, practiced by both Democratic 
and Republican Administrations, the business fell behind and remained in 
arrears. s 

When I took e e of the work it was in a chaotic condition, pee indis- 
criminately on the floors and in dark basements, where tons of the unas- 
sorted orders had been thrown. 

At the close of my term, without any real increase in my force, the di- 
vision had gained fully one year on the average, and this in the face of an 
unprecedented increase of the current business. 

therefore left the divisions in far better condition than [found them, and 
with a system of assorting and numbering that enabled the arrearage to be 
ORTOR and ascertain 25 ur 
ours, very res ‘ully, 
Rt aa sc CHARLES HEDGES, 
Ex- Chi Checking Division, 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. I also hold in my hand thealleged ‘ His- 
bey aS of Benjamin Harrison, and I find thatit contains two pages 
of biographical matter. It was published in February, 1892. 
It contains two pages of bi phy. The balance of the book is 
made up of a compilation of the speeches of ‘that distinguished 
gentleman, and I am authorized to say that there never was one 
hour or moment of official time used in the compilation of it. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
nsation of the Attorney-General, 


28, „at 85.000 
Sach; one assistant l of the P. 
solicitor of internal revenue, 2 
28,500; two assistant attorneys, at $3,000 each; three assistant attorneys, at 
$2,600 each: one assistant attorney, $2,000; law clerk and examiners of titles, 
$2,700; chief clerk and ex-officio superintendent of the building, 52.500; steno- 
clerk, $1,800; threestenographic clerks, at $1,000 each; twolaw clerks, 
at 2. 000 each; four clerks of class4; attorney in charge of pardons, $2,400; 
additional for disbursing clerk, $200; three class 3; three clerks of 
Class 2; six clerks of class 1; for tion of accounts as required by section 
18 of this act, three clerks of class 2 and four clerks of class I; one telegraph 
E, waia and stenographer, $1,200; seven copyists; one messenger; five as- 
t messe: ; four laborers; three watchmen; one engineer §1,200; 
two conductors ofthe elevator, at $720 each; eight charwomen; superintend- 
ent of building, $250; and three firemen; in all, $137,010, 
Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 
The amendment was read, as follows: 
Page 103, strike out all utter the word dollars,“ in line 22, down to and 
Including the word dollars“ in line 25. 
Mr, DOCKERY. Ishould like to hear some explanation of 


that i, one If adopted it would dismantle the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


Mr. STONE of Kentucky. What I desire is some explanation 
trom the gentleman in of this bill, or from somebody 
else, as to the necessity for this appropriation. This bill pro- 
vides for ten assistant attorneys-general. 

The work of the office of the Attorney-General has been very 
largely, for a number of years past, the investigation of claims 
against the Government, claims under the Bowman act, Indian 
depredation claims, French spoliation claims, and others. The 
Court of Claims has accumulated findings that have been sent 
to the Congress of the United States for action amounting - 
haps to a million and a half of dollars. For four years past Son: 
gress has persistently and continually.refused to take any notice 
of the recommendation of the Court of Claims, and I hold that 
itis useless to continue appropriating money to keep a lot of 
3 ata kind of work that brings no beneficial or practical re- 
sults. 

Now, I think that six of the assistant attorney-generals in- 
cluded in this paragraph can be dispensed with. There are four 
others who are efficient and competent men, and these six are 
also, sofaras I know. I do not question their efficiency; but 
their employment is a useless 8 of money, and one 
that ought to be cut off. Men are kept continually in the field 
at large salaries investigating claims under the Bowman act 

Mr. PICKLER, May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Les, sir. 

Mr. PICKLER. Is it not the duty of these assistant attor- 
ney-generals to defend the Government against Indian depreda - 
tion claims? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I understand that some of them 
are so engaged. 

Mr. PICKLER, Well, you would not want to limit the num- 
ber so as to prevent the Government from making its defense in 
those cases? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Iwould, unless Gongress will make 
be Ag Soe to pay claims that have been found to be valid. 

ir. PICKLER. But in the meantime, if no defense was made, 
would not those depredations claims be allowed, and would they 
not finally come against the Government? Under the law the 
payment of Indian depredation claims is made first out of the 
money of the Indians and afterwards from the Treasury. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Well, [donot think that any claim 
that is uired to be investigated by the Attorney-General's 
office is going to be paid by the Government of the United States 
until that office has made the investigation. Claims have not 
been paid eveh after they have been investigated and found to 
be just; so that it is hardly to be presumed that any claims will 
be paid until the proper investigation is made. 

ere the hammer fell.] 

. DINGLEY. The motion of the gentlemanfrom Kentucky 
is to strike out the appropriation for assistant attorney-generals 
eae nes in defending the Government in the cases of claims 
filed before the Court of Claims, either for udication or for 

of fact. He says that it is no use for ‘Government 
to e defense in those cases because ‘claims are not paid. 
Now, so ny bel the claims are filed there, unless the gentleman 
proposes to have judgments or findings accumulate against the 


jerks of 


Government, it is certainly important for the Government to 
make its defense. If the gentleman would introduce a bill re- 
pealing the act which sends this large mass of claims to that 
court for 1 or adjudication, he would be beginning at the 
right end; but so long as the claims do go there, I think the 
Government ought to have the means of protecting its interests. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky rose. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Mr.Chairman,I ask’ unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Kentucky be allowed ten minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Lask to have the amendmentread. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. The gentleman can have it read 
in his own time. Now, Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], who has suggested that if I 
would introduce a bill pro for the re of the law b 
which these claims are sent to the Court of Claims he woul 
vote for it, I will that that is in directline with ‘the conduct 
of a number of gentlemen who have occupied seats in Con 
ever since [have been here. If they can not interpose an obj 
tion to the ‘adjustment and payment of .a just claim in one way, 
bai will find another way. 

hat I want to get at is this: I say that this unnecessary ex- 

penditure for the investigation of d s should cease, the in- 
vestigation of the claims should cease, the farce that has been 
played here should cease—the farce of attempting to make the 
people of the country who have claims believe that Congress is 
going to have them adjudicated and to comply with the terms 
of the adjudication; stop this continual expense that attends the 
aR yc pe until the claims already investigated have ‘been 


paid. 

Why, sir, only 7 per cent of these claims which have been filed 
against the Government in that court have been found by the 
court to be just; yet it is impossible to get the Congress of the 
United States to pass 1 tion for the purpose of paying even 
fhis small proportion. y, then, continue taxing these same 
people whose claims have been found justly due by the Govern- 
ment, in order to keep in office a number of men who are hold- 
ing Positions which under present circumstances amount to sine- 
cures? 

Mr. COOMBS. The rege ren admits, I understand, that 93 
per cent of the claims of this class brought against the Govern- 
ment have been eee to be without foundation. 

Mr. STONE of tucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOMBS. Yet the gentleman is willing to, take away 
the very officers who have defended the Government against 
that 93 per cent of unjust claims. 

Mr.STONEofKentucky. No, sir; Ipropose todoaway with the 
farco of pretending to allow these people to go to court and have 
their claims adjudicated and then refusing to pay them. The 
mere filing of a claim in that court hasnever ted in u lade 
ment. Thousands of these claims are pending upon which judg- 
ment has not been rendered because on the one side there has 
been no prosecution of the claim or on the other the attorneys 
of the Government have never put themselves in readiness to 
make defense. 

I say, then, let us do away with this expense which results 
from ping up of a considerable office force in addition to these 
six Assistant Attorneys-Genera]. Men are sent through the 
country for the purpose of vob, pranie to be present at a 
certain place where 3 isto be taken; the farce of taking 
testimony is gone through with; that testimony is ted to 
this court; the finding of the court is rendered; and then when 
that finding is sent to Congress, even though the claims be en- 
tirely just, the matter is absolutely and 8 ored. 

Why do we pursue such a course? We do it for political pur- 

We ignore the claims of these people, because we think 
t is good politics to do so. We think, if we make the neces- 
sary appropriation it will take too much money out of the 
Treasury, and there will not be a good showing for the polit- 
ical party that has expended so much money. There no 
trouble in spending here $300,000 to buy champagne and terra- 
in and other costly delicacies for a lot of officers over in New 
Vork when we have a naval display. There is no trouble about 
spending hundreds of thousands of dollars in getting up parties 
to go down to Indian Head to see a gun shot off that tears up a 
lot of the steel that Carnegie is selling to the Government of 
the United States at $600 a ton, while he sells steel rails for 827 
aton. There is no trouble about spending a million dollars to 
buy a nickel mine, in order that we may obtain nickel to mix 
with our steel in order that it may the better resist the force of 
. great deal of trouble in getting 
u ntiemen, there a ‘trouble e pay- 
enon bere for au honest claim—a claim that ies been ound 
j due by the United States — a claim, for instance, of some 
old it woman who has given all the earnings of ‘her life 


toward furnishing supplies to enable the United States Army to 
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perform its military operations. But there is no trouble in 
the world in finding plenty of men who are ready to vote for any 
measure that will sell bonds of the United States with coupons 
attached so as to raise money to conduct the affairs of the Gov- 
ernment and then tax the people to their last cent in order to 
pay the coupons that may be clipped from those bonds. 

These things are true, gentlemen; and if this farce is to be 
continued I want for one to enter my protest 

Mr. COOMBS. Do I understand the gentleman to advise the 
sale of bonds to pe these claims? 

Mr. STONE o r No, sir; I do not advise the sale of 
bonds. ButI would much rather sell bonds to pay a just obligation 
of the Government in favor of a woman who is starving on ac- 
count of the action of the Government toward her, than sell 
bonds to get gold to put into the Treasury for the purpose of 
making gold payments to some man who never suffered in his 
life for the benefit of his Government. 

If this policy is to be continued—if Congress is not going to 
appropriate money to meet these obligations that the Court of 
Claims has found to be justly due-—I am in favor of striking 
from the ap riation bills the amounts that have heretofore 
been 3 rom year to year in contiuuing this business and 
piling up against the United States judgments that are never 

ai 


à. 
s A great deal has been said by fhe gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. DocoKERY] about his bill reor the Treasury Depart- 
ment and other Departments. He cuts out so many clerks here, 
so many there, and so many in another place—clerks who are 
receiving $900 or $1,000a year. Their heads are cut off without 
remorse. 

But when we come to Assistant Attorne’ neral who are 
getting $2,500 and 33,000 a year in order t they may carry 
out before the people such a farce as I havedescribed, their com- 
pensation is sacred,and the people of the country must be taxed 
to keep them in place under the pretense of protecting or caring 
for the rights of the people. If this farce is to continue, I want 
to enter my protest. I have nothing to say against the men 
who occupy them. They are doubtless good men; and I would 
be glad if they could continue in their offices, provided they 
had anything todo. But I do not believe in continuing this 
work and then refusing to the acts of Congress which are 
necessary to consummate the legislation. Let us put a stop to 
the matter and save the expenditure, or else comply with the 
law. 

25855 the hammer fell.] i ý 

ir. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, it is quite panes that we 
should look to the very thing the gentleman from Kentue 

roposes to do by the amendment he has offered and ses what it 

E. He proposes to strike from the bill the following language: 

Two assistant attorneys, at $3,000 each; three assistant attorneys, at $2,500 
each; one assistant attorney, 82,090. 

These attorneys are the officers who are charged with the de- 
fense of the Government of the United States against the multi- 
tude of war claims that are constantly up for adjustment. 
Now, I repeat, it is a proper thing to look at the person who 
proposes to do this thing—that is the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on War Claims of the House—— 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Oh, no. 

Mr. HEPBURN (continuing). The committee that is con- 
stantly sending this class of claims to the Court of Claims for 
adjudication. 

e gentleman from Kentucky mays he wants to stop the 
“farce” of the adjudication of these claims that are never con- 
sidered by Congress or paid. He has got the power in his own 
hands. t him stop the action of hisowncommittee. It is his 
committee which sends the great buik of the cases there. 

Is it notasignificantthing? Here is the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, chairman of the Committee on War Claims, who is con- 
stantly sending these claims to the Court of Claims for adjudi- 
cation, and what does he want to do now? He wants to tie up 
the hands of the Government by destroying the official lives of 
the men who would defend the Government against the rapa- 
cious claims that he sends there. The House ought to look to 
that, it seems to me. It is a most significant thing. 

The gentleman tells us that the trouble in his mind is that the 
claims are never paid. Why, Mr. Chairman, he has not at- 
tempted the remedy. Why not destroy the Court of Claims? 
These claims would go on and would be sent there whether his 
amendment is passed or not. The court would have to hear 
them, but the Government would not be represented. The 
claimants would then have full scope. There would be no de- 
fense to their demands, and that seems to be what the gentle- 
man wants to acco by his little innocent amendment. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I do not really suppose that 


Le pm es 
r. STONE of Kentucky. Will the gentlemanfrom Missouri 


allow me a few moments to reply to the gentleman from Iowa 
who has just taken his seat? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Well, I will yield to the gentleman for jons 
amoment. He has already had fifteen minutes, and I want to 

with this bill. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr.Chairman,I want to say tothe 
gentleman from Iowa that he is not acquainted evidently with 
the organization of the House. I am not chairman of the Com- 
mittee on War Claims; but from that committee it is true have 
gone any number of claims, or a large number of them, to the 
court. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask when 
he ceased to be chairman of the committee? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Well, with theclose of the Fiftieth 


Congress. 
Mr.HEPBURN. These claims of yours are being adjudicated 


by the court now. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I repeut, with the close of the Fif- 
tieth Congress; but I have served on that committee. I want 
to say to the gentleman that in my service on that committee 
I have, as far as any man could, done my duty to the Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding his „ ty, and that 
is evidently intended to carry out the idea, or have attention 
called to the fact, that the section from which I come and my 
past life should be considered in connection with such claims. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Oh, no. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Now, I want to say this to the 
gentleman from Lowa: I served for four years in the Confeder- 
ate army, and I have no regrets about it and no apologies to 
make and never have had. I came to Congress as the repre- 
sentative of the people of a Kentucky district, and when I came 
here I came with a loyalty to the Government of the United States 
unsurpassed by any howler who came here as a Republican. 
Mine is a loyalty that is true to the core. Itis nota loyalty 
that is on exhibition, a loyalty that is put on for the purpose of 
securing office. And I was puton the Committee on War Claims 
when I first came to Congress without any knowledge of its 
workings or any desire to do the work. 

But, Mr. Chairman, with the end in view that I always have 
had of doing my duty, I undertook to do my best on that com- 
mittee. There I found claims coming from people in the border 
States, who claimed to have been loyal to the Government of 
the United States through the war; and because of my former 
service in the Confederate army I never told one of these men 
that he could not have a fair, im: , and honest hearing be- 
fore that committee. Wherever it has been established, or I 
have been convinced of the justice of a claim, and where I be- 
lieved it should have been paid by Congress, I have reported in 
favor of its payment, and have nothing whatever to take back 
or to regret on that subj 

So far as claims having been referred to the Court of Claims 
is concerned, I claim to have voted to refer every claim to that 
court where there was a petition asking that it go there, because 
in a court of the United States is the place to investigate the 
question whether a claim is just and should be paid or not. It 
can be more thoroughly investigated in a court than it can be by 
any committee of the House. So I have voted to refer these 
claims there, and the gentleman misstates it when he says that 
I am in favor of wiping out this clause in this section, in order 
that there may be no defense. The law provides that when 
claims go there, if they are heard at all, there shall be a defense; 
but what I attempt to do is to try to economize in the expendi- 
tures of the Government, and not to expend any money unneces- 
sarily, simply to make a farce and keep somebody in office. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, it was entirely unnecessary 
for the gentleman to indulge in this ebullition of patriotism. 
No one impugned his patriotism or his loyalty to the Govern- 
ment. I certainly did not, but I did see this remarkable coin- 
cidence, that that member of this House who has been the per- 
sistent advocate for years of the payment and adjudication of 
this kind of claims now seeks in his as a Representative 
to destroy the r to have an honest and fair adjudication in 
the court to which he says he always sends those cases when 
the petitioner asks that they besentthere. Thatisaremarkable 
thing, and it seems to me it is a matter that could well chal- 
lenge the attention of any member of this House. I didnotim- 

n the gentleman’s motives, but let his action in the two 
sitions, as member of the committee, andin his now, striv- 
ing to strike down the only means that the Government has 
of defense against this class of claims—let his conduct in these 
two situations That is all I have to say. 


provides that predation 
from the money belonging to the tribes of Indians, and if 
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have no such money, then that the Government shall be liable 
for the payment. Now, the Stats Department works in connec- 
tion with the Indian Bureau. They have been working together; 
and I feel an especial interest in this matter. There are a large 
number of such claims, and these Indian depredation claims are 
piling up enormously, and there are large numbers of them 
against tribes of Indians in my State. 

I am interested in a vigorous defense of these claims, first in 
the interest of the Indians, and next in interest of the Govern- 
ment; and while there are some good claims which ought to be 
paid, and which I am in favor of paying, it requires a most vig- 
orous defense to prevent large claims Irom piling up against In- 
dian tribes, and then against the Government, because many of 
the tribes will have no money with which to pay these claims. 
We want the most vigorous action and watchfulness on the part 
of the State Department, in connection with the action of the 
Indian Depurtment, in reference to these claims. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will say that the appropriation for the de- 
fense of Indian depredation claims is carried on the sundry civil 
bill, and does not appear here. ` 

Mr. PICKLER. I know that thetwo Departments are acting 
together, because I have personally looked into this matter, 
and if you take off the force of the State Department, you take 
off just so much force from the investigation of these claims. 

r. DOCKERY. Ido not really suppose the amendment of 
the gentlemau from Kentucky is offered in seriousness, but if 
sọ, a sufficient reply, it seems to me, is that so long as the laws 
remain on the statute books authorizing the sending of claims 
to the Court of Claims the Government of the United States 
must be represented by competent attorneys. Now, I ask fora 
vote on the amendment. 

The amendment of Mr. STONE of Kentucky was rejected. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 19, page 104, insert the following: 

“For the preparation of a comprehensive catalogue of the law library of 


Con tress. 82,500, the same to be expended under the direction of the Chief 
Justice of the United States.” 


Mr. DOCKERY. I make a point of order against that amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point of order is 
well taken, unless the gentleman wishes to address the Chair 
on that. 

Mr. RAY. I trust the Chair will hear me for a moment, and 
I ask the gentleman from Missouri to reserve the point of order. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will reserve the point. 

Mr. RAY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no desire whatever to 
waste the time of the House, and au likely a proposition of 
this kind is subject to a point of order at this time; but I want 
to appeal to the gentleman having charge of the appropriations 
to do something that will inaugurate this much-needed work. 
It can not be done unless the money isappropriated. Now, this 


proposition is that we have $2,500 for the preparation of a work 
which every lawyer in this House will concede to be absolutely 


necessary. 
We now have 85,000 volumes and over in the law library of 
Congress alone, not including documents or pamphlets. This 
is entirely exclusive of the General Library. It is the largest 
law 1 in the United States, and one of the largest in the 
world. 

No catalogue has been prepared since 1868, at which time the 
entire Congressional Library, law, miscellaneous, and every- 
thing in the book line, did not exceed 50,000 volumes. Ever 
lawyer in Congress, every member of the legislative branch, 
lawyers and litigants in the District of Columbiaand in the na- 
tion, and every Department of the Governmentare deeply inter- 
ested inthis subject. It is an all-important business matter, en- 
car outside of political influence, and a proposition without a 
political push behind it or a political pull” before it. 

The country is able and the Congress ought to be willing to 
Rive the money. The amount is small necessary to do this work. 

e point of order should not be insisted upon; but if it is I 
trust the information now conveyed to the House will not fall on 
unwilling or unappreciative ears; that the next session or the 
next Congress will take up this work and see that those who 
use and who have the custody of this library are provided with 
a suitable catalogue. 

And if the gentleman having charge of this bill doubts the 
statement, let him confer with the Librarian of Congress and 
with the 3 having charge of the law library of Con- 

ss and he will at once see the necessity of it. If he regards 

is sum as too large, I would appeal to him to allow an amend- 
ment appropriating 8500 this year. That is a sum that would 
not be noticed. Let that be expended in the commencement of 
this work under the direction of the Chief Justice of the United 


States. Next year 3500 more. It would not be noticed or felt; 
and in the course of three or four years we could have this needed 
work completed and ready for the printer. Thon $200, $300, or 
$500 would print it and plese it where it could be used by every 
member of this House. 

Now, this isa matter of necessity. It is a wise thing to do— 
a proper thing todo. If the sum suggested be too large let me 
rodune it to $500, but do not deprive us of what is so much 
needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
For oficial transportation, including purchase, keep, and shoeing of ani- 
mals, and purchase and repairs of acs and 8 $500, 34 

Mr. DOCKERY. I offer the following amendment, Mr. 
Chairman: í 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 105, in line 10, strike out “five hundred“ and insert seven hun- 
dred and fifty.” 

The amendment was agreed to 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OfMice of the Solicitor of the Treasury: For compensation of the Solicitor 
of the Treasury, $4,000; Assistant Solicitor, 83,000; chief clerk, $2,000; three 
clerks of class 4; three clerks of class 3; four clerks of class 2; one assistant 
messenger; and one laborer; in all, $25,180. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I offer an amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On e 105, at the end of line 12, insert “fiye hundred; and at the end of 
line 16, strike out one and insert six.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Court-house, District of Columbia: For the following force necessary for 
the care and protection of the coart-house in the District of Columbia, under 
the direction of the United States marshal of tae District of Columbia: One 
engineer, $1,200; three watchmen; three firemen; five laborers, at $480 each; 
and seven assistant messe + in all, $12,960: Provided, That hereafter 
one-half of the salaries of this force and of the salary of the warden of the 
jail of the District of Columbia shall be paid out of the revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Sehr gran teem estimates for such expenses shall each year hereafter 


be submitted in the annual estimates for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia, 


Mr. DOCKERY. I offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: á 

On 106, line 6, after the word “dollars” insert “one-half of which sum 
and of the sum following shall be paid from the revenues of the District of 
Columbia.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For nine clerks, at $3,000 each; in all, $81,000: Provided, That the compen- 
sation of the clerks of the circuit courts of sppasis shall be limited to thean- 
nual salary of $3,000 now provided by law, and that said clerks shall make to 
the Secretary of the Treasury a return of all costs and fees of whatever kind 
collected by them as such eater and after deducting the incidental expenses 
of their respective offices, including clerx hire, said expenses to be certiued 
by the senior circuit judge of the proper circuit, shall pay any surplus of 
such costs and fees that may remain into the Treasury of the United states 
at the time of ma return: Provided further, That the surplus of 
such costs and fees which may accrue on account of the fiscal year 1895 shall 
not be paid into the Treasury, but shall be expended under the direction of 
the 3 for law books for the use of the circuit courts of ap- 
peals. 


Mr. DOCKERY. I offer an amendment. 
Tne Clerk read as follows: 


On 108, in line 15 after the word“ make insert the words annuall 
within thirty days after the 30th of June.” * 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment pending 


there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ament pare 109 by adding at the end of line 2 the following: 

“ Provided further, That each circuit court of appeals shail be entitled 
to have expended for its use at least one-half of sucn surplus accrued there- 
in.” 


Mr. DOCKERY. I believe that applies to the fiscal year end- 
ing 1895. 

Mr. TERRY. That is all. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is not thatsubje ct to the point of order? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Whatis the purpose of that amendment? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I reserve the point of order until I can hear 
an explanation. 

Mr. TERRY. I would state to my friend from Maine that the 
amendment is simply in the direction of a bill that has been re- 
ported favorably 2 Committee on the Judiciary, and is now 
on the Calendar. This proviso without this amendment pro- 
vides that the Attorney-General shall expend this surplus fund 
for libraries for the various circuit courts of appeal. 

Mr. DINGLEY. This is for one year only. 2 

Mr. TERRY. It is for one year only, and it does not go be- 
yond that. My proviso is just simply that in this expenditure 
each one of these circuit courts of appeal shall have the right to 
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have expended for itself especially at least one-half of the sur- 


plus incurred therein. 
Mr. DINGLEY. Do you mean longer than the coming fiscal 
year? 


Mr. TERRY. It is simply for this fiscal year. It does not 
alter the other a particle. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Arkansas whether there is not a proviso already in the bill pro- 
viding that the entire surplus costs shall be expended? 

Mr. TERRY. There is, sir; but it is not to be expended in 
the way that it should be. For instance, in some of these courts 
they have a great deal more business than others and a larger 
surplus has accumulated; and a court that has more complicated 
cases before it has more need for law books than one that has 
not so ey 5 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would only ask why the Attorney- 
General is not a proper authority to decide all these questions? 

Mr. TERRY. ell, that is a very good argument so far as it 
goes: but we had as well fix something by law as well as leave 
so much to discretion. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Iam in entire sympathy with the object 
the gentleman has aimed at, and have had a conversation with 
one of the judges of the court in my own circuit; and I will usk 
the gentleman why not provide that the surplus shall be ex- 
pended in each of the circuits where it arose? 

Mr. TERRY. I would like it to be done in that way, so far 
as I am concerned, but some of these courts have such a small 
surplus that they would not get any library at all. 

r. DINGLEY. While I consented to legislation of this kind 
for one fiscal year, yet I regard it as very objectionable for the 
- reason that it allows the expenditure of the fees without having 
them first turned into the Treasury. The true policy is to have 
all fees turned into the Treasury and then to make a direct ap- 
propriations for whatever purposes you desire, and not to allow 
the various local officials, whether courts or anybody else, to 
retain fees and disburse them. 

Mr. TERRY. Thatis a criticism on the bill rather than on 
my amendment. 

r. DINGLEY. Thatis true. I consented to the provision 
in the bill unwillingly, because it is a violation of that princi- 

le; still if the amendment of the gentleman applies to only one 
Fiscal year, the 9 8917 705 to it is only the same that applies to 
the provision in the bill. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I think there is no doubt that the amend- 
ment only applies to the ensuing fiscal year. Let it be read 

ain 


The amendment was again read, as follows: 


Insert at the end of line 2, page 109: Provided further, That each circuit 
court of appeals shall be entitled to have expended for its use at least one- 
half ot such surplus accrued therein.” 

Mr. DINGLEY. I ask the gentleman to agree to insert at 
the end of that amendment the words ‘‘for the fiscal year 1895.” 
Mr. GROSVENOR. It says such surplus,” which means 


that. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Well, let those words be added. 

Mr.. TERRY. I think it is unnecessary, but I accept the 
amendment, 

Mr. DINGLEY. 
modified be read. 

The amendment as modified was read, as follows: 

Insert at the end of line 2, page 109: ‘Provided further, That each circuit 
court of — sball be entitled to have ap pepe for its use at least one- 
half of such surplus accrued therein for the fiscal year 1895.“ 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I hope there will be no objection to that 
amendment. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To pay the salaries of the United States Judges retired under section 714 of 
the Re Statutes, so much as may be necessary for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1894, is hereby appropriated. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Isend an amendment tothe desk to correct 
an error in the bill. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 110, line 7, strike out four“ and insert “fiye.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
For crier, $1,200. 


Mr. POWERS of Vermont. I move to strike out line 16, the 
provision just read. 

This provides for a crier for the court of appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at a salary of $1,200. That officer performs no 
duty that can not just as well be performed by the bailiffs and 
deputy marshals, who always attend the court. There is no pro- 
vision in the bill for criers for other United States courts. 


Then let the gentleman’s amendment as 


Mr. SAYERS. I will say to the gentleman that the appropri- 


ation for the payment of criers of other United States courts is 
carried in the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. POWERS. Well, it ought to be stricken out of all the 
bills. The crier is an old official who has come down to us from 
ancient times and he is entirely useless. He simply gets u 
morning, noon, and night and opens and adjourns the court, an 
this bill proposes to pay $1,200 a year for that. The Government 
is paying in the aggregate a very large sum of money for this 
service which can just as well be performed by some other of- 
cial be duties compel him to be always in attendance on the 
court. x 

Mr. SAYERS. At the first session of the last Congress we 
deliberately failed to make appropriation for the payment of 
eriers, but when members came 55 >k at the next session we were 
unable to resist a demand for an appropriation for a deficiency 
to pay these officials. 

Mr. POWERS. Well, the members had probably listened to 
a good deal of “crying while they were at home. I think 
however, it is about time to cut off this useless expenditure, and 
I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. SAYERS. I agree with the gentleman entirely. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk (completing the reading of the bill) read as follows: 

Sego. 25. All laws or parts of laws inconsistent with this act are repealed. 
$ Mr: DOCKERY. I offer the amendment which I send to the 

esk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

SEC. 26. The Joint Commission of Congress, appointed under the act ap- 
proved March 3, 1893, is authorized to pay to the persons designated by and 
on the joint approval of the chairmen of said commission for clerical serv- 
ices not ex $2,500 per annum from March 3, 1893, until the conclusion 
of the Fitty-third Congress. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman in charge 
of the bill does not object, I ask unanimous consent to return to 
page 11, line 24, where I desire to submit an amendment. 

here was no objection. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Strikeout „messenger boy in Chief Clerk's room, 8300,“ and insert “ mes- 
senger in Chief Clerk's Office, $720.” 

Mr.BINGHAM. I was absent when this paragraph was passed. 
The messenger is a young man 23 years of age. Phe service is 
acontinuous service for twelve months in the year, and this 
amendment simply allows him laborer’s compensation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
rise and report the bill, with the amendments, to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and, the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, reported that they had had under considera- 
tion the bill(H. R.7097) making appropriations for the legislative 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes, and had di- 
rected him to report the same to the House with amendments. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendments to its engrossment, third read- 
ing,and passage. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Before that we want to reserve a 
separate vote—— 

he SPEAKER. That comes afterward. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I desire a separate vote on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAYES] on page 10 of 
the bill, and also a separate vote on the amendment striking out 
the salaries of the Civil Service Commission on page 20, and a 
separate vote on the amendment on page 29, lines 22 and 23, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CA- 


RUTH]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I ask a separate vote on 
the amendment on page 14, which reduces the salaries of some 
of the employés of the House, doorkeepers and messengers. 

The SPEAKER. If no other separate vote is desired, the vote 
will be taken on the remaining amendments. 

The remaining amendments were adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read the first amend- 
ment on which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 10, after line 4, insert: 

“and it is RAVA declared that section 6 of the act approved August 16, 
1856, and section 40 of the Revised Statutes have been heretofore repealed." 

The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. On that I ask the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question is on agreeing to this amend- 
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‘The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. HAYES 
and Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana as tellers at the desk. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 104, nays 129, 


not 119; as follows: 
YEAS—104. 
Adams, Pa. Daniels, guise: 
` Aitken, Dinger, Johnson, N. Dak. 
Avery, Dolliver, s Ray. 
Baker, N. Doolittle, 5 Reed, 
. —— . — ie Reyburn, £ 
Black, III. Ellis. . Lo 7 Russell, 
Blair, English, N. J. Lucas, Smith, 
Bowers, Oal. verett, Mahon, Sperry; 
Brickner, Fletcher. Marsh. Stevens. 
3 Marvin, N. Y. Stone, C. W. 
Brosius, ~ 5 McCall, Stone, W. A. 
Bundy, Gillet, N. Y. McCleary, Minn. Storer, 
Cadmus, or, - McDow Strong, 
Campbell, Grout, McGann, Sweet, 
Cannon, Grow, Meiklejohn, Turner, Va. , 
Cannon, M. X ‘ercer, Upde: a 
Causey, er, Moon, Van Voorhis, N. X. 
Childs, N Murray, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Clancy, Hartman, Northway, Wadsw S 
Cogswell, Hayes, O'Neill, Mo. Walker, 
Coombs, Hepburn, Page, Wever, 
Co Hermann, Payne, Wilson, Ohio, 
Curtis, Sra Hicks, m hee ns —.— Wash. 
Curtis, ips, oomer, 
Dalzell, * Wright, Mass. 
NAYS—129 
Alderson, Culberson, Lester, Ritchie, 
1 Livingston, Robbins. 
Baner, De Ari Wadde — S 
Batley, De Armond, x, Ryan, 
Baldwin, De Forest, — Sayers, 
Bankhead, Mal A Shell, 
Barnes, Dockery, McCreary, Ky. Snodgrass, 
B: A Donovan, ———— Springer, 
Bell, Tex. Dunn, cDearmon, Stallings, 
Blaci Ga. Ellis, Ky. Aale Strait, 
Bland, Cal. McLaurin, Straus, 
Boen, man, MeNuguy, Swanson, 
Branch an, McRae, Talbert, S. C. 
Breckinridge, Ky, Geissenhainer, er, Talbott, 
Bretz, — —.— — =e 
Brooks! orman, on > 
Bryan, Grady, Morgan, Taylor, Ind. 
Bynum, Hall, Minn. Mutchler, Terry, 
Cabaniss, Hall, Mo. Neill, Tracey, 
Capehart, Hare, Turner, Ga. 
Caruth, Harter, O'Neil, Mass. ‘ler, 
Hatch, waite, arner, 
Clark, Mo. Heard. 
Cobb, Mo. Hunter, Patterson. 

1, Hutcheson, Paynter, Williams, II. 
Coffeen, Ikirt, Miss. 
Cooper, Tex. Jones. „Tex. Wilson, W. Va. 
Cooper, Wis. Kilgore, Pendieton, W. Va. Wise, 
Cornish, Kyle, Pigott, Wolverton. 
Grain. Latimer, Richardson, Mich. 

Crawford, Richardson, Tenn. 
NOT VOTING—I19 
Abbatt, Durborow, Hudson. Robinson, Pa. 
Adams, Ky. Entoe, Hulick, Rusk, 
Aldrich, — * Izlar, Schermerhorn, 
Allen, x Johnson, Ohio Scranton, 
Apsley, Fithian, Kem, Settle, 
Ba Forman, Kribbs. Shaw, 
Baker, . Funk, Lapham, 
Bartlett. Lelever, 3 
Belden. Gardner, Linton, Sickles, 

Bell, Col: Gillett, Mass. Lisle, 
Beltzhoover, ‘ht, Lockwood, Sipe, 
Boatner, Graham, Magner, Somers, 
Bou o . — 8 Marshall, — 

wer, rimn, Martin, henson, 
— Ark. Haines. McAteer, Stone, Ky. 
Brown, McDannold, Tawney, 
Bunn, aii Taylor, Tenn. 

Haugen, Me Thomas, 
Burrows, Heiner, Meredith, Tacker, 
Chickering, Henderson, Iowa Morse, Wanger, 
Clarke, Ala. Henderson, N. C. 5 — m 
Cobb, Hendrix, Newlands, Weadock, 
Hines, Oates, Wells, 
Conn, —_ Pence, 8 III. 
Coo; Fia. 0 Post, Whi 
= Hooker, Miss Powers, —— 

Da Hopes Pa. Richards, Ohio Wont Pa. 

vey, op) 
Denson, Robertson, La. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice— 


Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 
Mr. ALLEN with Mr. LErrver. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois 
Mr. TUCKER with Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 

Mr. SOMERS with Mr. WHITE. 


Mr. SCHERMERHORN with Mr. MILLIKEN. 

Mr. TURPIN with Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. WOODARD with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

Mr. RICHARDS with Mr. SCRANTON. 

Mr. CAMINETTI with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. OATES with Mr. POWERS. 

For this day: 

Mr. GRESHAM with Mr. FUNK. 

Mr. RUSK with Mr. SHERMAN. 

Conn with Mr. BELDEN. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina with Mr. ROBINSON of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ABBOTT with Mr. HULICK. 

Mr. MCMILLIN with Mr. Burrows, for the rest of this day. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky with Mr. CHICKERING, on this ques- 
soi ; Mr. STONE would vote“ no,” and Mr. CHICKERING would 
vote “aye.” 

Mr. DuRBOROW with Mr. ALDRICH, on this vote. 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. Speaker, I am with Mr. SHAW of 
Wisconsin. If he were present, I would vote no,“ he would 
vote ‘‘aye.” 

Mr. BURROWS. 
vote, as I find Iam 

Mr. per aera 


Mr. AITKEN. I would like to have my colleague, Mr. LIN- 
‘TON, excused for the rest of the day. 


There was no rep 
Mr. BROO. My colleague, Mr. MARTIN, is absent 
temporarily on account of indisposition. Lask that he be ex- 


There was no objection. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

PR on the Democratic side. 
PEAKER. 


The Clerk now a the next amend- 
ment on which a separate vote is demanded 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 14, strike out in hne 2, the word “nine,” and insert the * — 
“eighteen;” and in lines 3 — wre 4 strike out the words at one thousand t 
hundred dollars each; nine messengers at one one thousand dollars each;”" —.— 
insert in lieu thereof the words ‘at eleven hundred dollars each,” so that it 
will read “eighteen messengers, including the messenger to the reporters’ 
gallery, at $1,100 each.“ 


os MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit a parliamentary 


ne SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MCRAE. Is that amendment Lacan tig of division? It 
embraces two different provisions, and are we not entitled to 
have a vote first on the motion to strike out? 

The SPEAKER. The motion to strike out and insert is not 
divisible under the rules 
F a MCRAE. But this is to strike out and insert in two dif- 

eren 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that it has been 
considered as one amendment in the committee. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Itis only one amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And was reported to the House as a single 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Assuggested by the | Ergi ch Maine, 
it is reported to the House as one amendment, and must be so 
considered under the practice. 

The question being taken on the adoption of the amendment 
(on the demand of Mr. COOPER of Indiana), the House divided, 
and there were—ayes 39, noes 116. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MCRAE. I move to reconsider the vote just taken, and 
move to lay that motion on the 7 


The latter motion was agreed 
ene “from the Committee of the 


The next amendment re 
Whole on the state of the Union was read, as follows: 


Strike out on page 20 the following, being lines 8 to 17, inclusive: 
“CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


“For three Commissioners, at $3,500 each; one chief examiner, 83,000; one 
secretary, $2,000; two clerks of class 4; two ‘clerks of class 8; three clerks of 
class 2; three clerks of 2 1; three clerks, at $1,000 each; two — — 5 at 
$900 each; one messenger; ; one engineer, #840; and 2 
men; in all, $39,310." 


Acc ae On agreeing to this amendment, I call for 
e 
were ordered. 


Mr. © ons amd na T. DOLLIVER were appointed to act as tol- 
lers during the call of the yeas and nays. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 80, nays 159, 
not vo 113; as follows: 


YEAS—9. 
Alderson, Cox, Ikirt, Pendleton, W. Va. 
Alexander, Crawford, Jones, Robbins, 
Arnold, — Ou g3, Lane, m, La. 
ead, De Armond, Latimer, Russell, Ga. 

Barnes, Dinsmore, Lawson, Shell, 
Bell, Tex. Edmunds, yton, Snodgrass, 
Berry, Ellis, Ky. Livingston, Stockdale, 
Bland. lish, N. J. nch, Stone, Ky. 
Bowers, Cal. 08, dox. trait, 
Bretz, Epes, Mallory, Swanson, 

7 Forman, McCreary, Ky. Talbert, S.C. 

‘an, ‘cDearmon, sney, 
Capehart, Gorman, McLaurin, te, 
Caruth Grady, Montgomery, Taylor, Ind. 
Clark, dio. or er, Va. 
Cobb, Mo. Hatch, Sho 
Cockrell, Heard. den, ashington, 
Coffeen, Houk, O'Neil, Mo. Wells, 
Cooper, Tex. Hunter, ynter, ‘illiams, Miss. 
wert, Hutcheson, 
NAYS—150. 

Adams, Pa. Curtis, Ka: Kribbs, Reed, 
Aitken, Curtis, N. Y, Kyle, Reilly, 

- Aldrich, Dalze v. Reyburn, 
Avery, Daniels. Lapham, Richardson, Mich. 
Babcock, Davis, ester, Richardson, Tenn. 
Bailey, De Forest, Loudenslager, Ritchie, 
Baker, N. H. ley, ——— See Conn. 
3 an. 
Bartlett,” Doolittle Marvin, N. Y. Sis nies, 

r 2, . eS, 
Barwig, 3 McCall, Smith, 
Bingham, Dunn, McOleary,Minn. Sperry, 
Black, Ga. 8 McCulloch, S N 
Black, Durborow, McDowell, § 

Blair. oy — McEttrick, Stevens, 
Boen, Engish, Stone, C. W. 
Boutelle, Erdman, McNagny, Stone, W. A. 
„Ark. Everett, Ras, torer. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Fletcher, Meiklejohn, Straus, 
erick, Gear, Mercer, Strong, 
Brookshire, Geary, er, Sweet, 
Brosius, Money, Talbott, Ma 
Bryan, Goldzier, Moon, Tawney, 
Bundy, rout, Murray, Terry, 
Cadm Grow, Northway, Tracey, 
Camp! A eil, Mass. Turner, Ga. 
Cannon, er, Quth waite, Upa J 
Ca’ Hall, Minn. Page, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Causey, Hare, Paschal, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
S, Harmer, Patterson, Wadsworth, 
Clancy, Harter, Payne, Walker, 
Cobb. Ala. Hicks, Pendleton, Tex. Warner. 
Cogswell, Hitt, ‘erkins, Wever, 
Coombs. Hopkins, IL Phillips, Williams, III. 
Cooper, Ind. H ‘ickler, Wilson, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. Johnson, Ind. tt, Wilson, Wash. 
rnish, Johnson, N. Dak. g 4 Wilson, W. Va. 
usins, Kem, all, Woomer, 
Kiefer, Ray, Wrigh 
Oulberson, Kilgore, x 
NOT VOTING—113. 
Abbott, Funston, Izlar, Rusk, 
Adams, Ky. Gardner, Johnson, Ohio Schermerhorn, 
— a prenn —. 
y e; A 
faker Kaus. Gooanight Lisle, Shaw, 
Beiden. Graham, ‘Sherman, 
Bell, Colo. Gresham, Loud, Sibley, 
Beltzhoover, rifin, Magner, Simpson, 
Boatner Grosvenor, Marsh, ipe, 
Bower, N. O. aines, Marshall, Somers, 

4 Hall, Mo. Martin, Ind. Sorg, 
Brickner, Hammond, McAleer, Stephenson, 
Brown, Harris, MecDannold, Taylor, Tenn. 
Burnes, Haugen, ann, ‘Thomas, 
Burrows, Hayes, han, Tucker, 
Bynum, Heiner, Mc Turpin, 
Caminetti, Henderson, III. Meredith, Wanger, 
Cannon, III. Henderson, Iowa Milliken, bd — 

i Henderson, N.C. „ Weadock, 
Olarke, Ala. Hen 3 0869, Wheeler, Ala. 
Hepburn, Mutchler, Wheeler, 
Hermann, Newlands, White, 
Davey, Holma Pence, Wolvert 
vey, 0 olverton 
— — Boer, a 5 W. 8 
Donov: ooker, N. Y. ‘owers, Wrigh 
Fielder, Hopkins, P Price, > 
Fi Hudson, Richards, Ohio 
Funk, Hulick, Robinson, Pa. 


So the amendment was rejected. [Applause.] 
The next amendment Topor iad from the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union was read, as follows: 


— gut in the following paragraph the words within the classified 


temporary employment of clerks within the classified servi: 
complete the accounts in the offices of First and Second Comptraliers ana 
Commissioner of Customs, on hand July 1, 1894, $20,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary.” 


The question being taken, the amendment was rejected; there 
being ona division (called for by Mr. CARUTH)—ayes45, noes 127. 


The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. DOC. Y,a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


: By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. CHICKERING, for one week, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. ROBERTSON of Lonisiana, for to-morrow, on account 
of sickness in his family. 

To Mr. WHITING, for this day, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. HENDRIX, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 


SUPREME LODGE OF KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent 
zor ne present consideration of the bill which I send to the 

esk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4701) to incorporate ore ‘Supreme Lodge of the Knights of 


Beit enacted, ete., That George B. Shaw, of the city of Eau Claire, State of 
isconsin; William W. Blackwell, of the city of Henderson, State of Ken- 
tucky; Walter B. Richie, of the city of Lima, State of Ohio; Robert L. C. 


A Philip T. 
the city of Hastings, State of Michigan; and Tracy R. Bangs, ot the city ot 
Grand Forks, State of North Dakota, officers and members of the Supreme 
Lodge Knights of Pythias, and their successors, be, and they are hereby, 
incorporated and made a tic and corporate by the name of The 
Supreme Lodge hts of : and by that name it may sue and 
be sued, plead and be in any court of law or eq „anā may have 
and use a common seal, and change the same at be entitied to 
use and exercise all the powers, rights, and such 


corporations. 

SEC. 2. That the said corporation shall have the power to make contracts 
not inconsistent with the laws of the United States, or of any State, and may 
take and hold real and personal estate, which shall not be divided among 
the members of the corporation, but shall descend to their successors forthe 
promotion of the fraternaland benevolent purposes of said corporation, 

Sec. 8. That all claims, accounts, d t s in action. or other matters 
of business of whatever nature now for or aguis the present Su- 
preme Lodge Knights of Pythias, mentioned in section 1of this act, shail 
survive and succeed to and against the body corporate and politic hereby 
created: Provided, That n. mg contained herein shall be construed to ex- 
tend the operation of any law which provides for the extinguishing of claims 
or contracts by limitations of time. 

SEC. 4. That said corporation shall have a constitution, and shall have 
power to amend the same at pleasure: Provided, That such constitution or 
tp ee e thereof do not conflict with the laws of the United States or 
of any State. 

SHO 5. That said corporation shall not eng in any business for gain; 
the purposes of sald corporation being fra and benevolent. 


The amendments reported by the Committee on the Judiciary 
were read, as follows: 
In line ye on veee 3; after the word corporate,“ add the words “in the 


0 
In line 17, on page 2, strike out the word “such "and insert the words fra- 


ternal and beneyolent;” and after the word corporations add the words 


Beep pe pea s re 3 
line 2 of section 2, or page 2, beginning with the w. m strike 
out all down to and including the word may,“ in line 3 of section 2, on 


page 2. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. SICKLES. I object. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I would like to say to my 
friend from New York, if he will allow me, that this is simply 
a bill to incorporate a lodge of the Knights of Pythias—— 

Mr. SICKLES. We do not know anything aboutit. Does it 
propos oy order of nobility? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Notatall. It is simply 
a fraternal and benevolent association. It does not propose to 
confer uponanybody any title or rank. 

Mr. SICKLES. I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection? 

Mr. BYNUM. I would like to hear astatement as to how this 
order was incorporated. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It was never incorporated 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BYNUM. Then I object, because Iam opposed to the Fed- 
eral Government granting actsof incorporation. Besides, I un- 
derstand there is a general law under which associations of this 
kind can be be formed è 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Not at all. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Allow me to correct the statement 
of the gentleman from Tennessee . RICHARDSON]. This as- 
sociation was incorporated in the District of Columb 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I beg to withdraw the 
statement I just made. I remember now that there was a char- 
ter granted to this association, if T am not mistaken, in 1874. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. There was. The society was char- 
tered in this District. . 

Mr. BYNUM. If there has been a charter granted already, I 
do not object. 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That charter ran for only 
twenty years. 
0 being no objection, the House proceeded to consider 

e bill. 

The amendments reported by the committee were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time: and it was according!y read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, a motion to 
reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

EULOGIES ON HON. GEORGE W. HOUK. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, by unanimous consent, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was read, considered, and adopted: 

Resolved, That Saturday, the 23d of June next, beginning at 2 o'clock p. 
m., be set apart for eulogies on the late George W. Houk. 

And then, on motion of Mr. DoCKERY at õ o’clock and 3 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. - 


— 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 20f Rule XIII. Mr. HULL, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, reported the bill (S. 322) to place Dunbar 
R. Ransom on the retired list of the Army; which, with the ac- 
companying report (No. 951), was ordered to be printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 
By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 7202) to provide for the 
appointment of United States commissioners, and to define their 
jurisdiction, powers, and duties - to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

By Mr. McETTRICK: A bill (H. R. 7204) to authorize officers 
and enlisted men of the Army and Navy to wear the badge of 
the Naval Order of the United States—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 7205) to allow further time 
for settlers on the Northern Pacific Railroad indemnity lands to 
avail themselves of the benefits of the act of Congress entitled 
“An act for the relief of settlers on Northern Pacific Railroad 
indemnity lands,” approved October 1, 1890—to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7211) to 
provide a more uniform interconvertible national currency, for 
coining the silver bullion in the Treasury, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. A joint resolution (H. 
Res. 180) appropriating 850, 000 to enable the Public Printer to 
comply with the provisions of the law granting thirty days’ 
amount of leave to employés—to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: A joint resolution (H. Res. 181) to appoint a 
member of the Board of Managers of the National Home of Disa- 
bled Volunteer Soldiers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, goe bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUNDY: A bill (H. R. 7206) for the relief of Peter 
Scott—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE: A bill (H. R. 7207) granting a pension to 
Mary Jane Debois—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 7208) for 
the relief of Ira Winans—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana: A bill (H. R.7209) to pension 
Henrietta H. Cavin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOMER: A bill (H. R. 7210) for the relief of Henry 
McCaffrey—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause lof Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS of Kentucky: Papers to accompany House 
bill 7191—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: Petition of citizen of Divide, Colo., 
for passage of an act recognizing the services of military tele- 
graph operators—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOATNER: Petition of 25 citizens of China, La., pray- 
ing for the passage of a law establishing a Government tele- 
grapi and telephone service—to the Committee on the Post-Of- 

ce and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: Petition of citizens of Crawfordsville, 


Ind., for the passage of an act (H. R. 5270) recognizing the serv- 


ices of military telegraph operators—to the Committee on Mili- 


tary Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON of Illinois: Two petitions of citizens of Dan- 
ville, Ill., for e of an act recognizing the services of mili- 
tary telegraph operators—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLANCY: Papers to accompany House bill 7197—to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DANIELS: Petition of citizens of Buffalo, N. Y., for 
Government ownership and control of telegraphs- to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GRADY: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Jesse Stewart, of Harnett County, N. C.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. HEARD: Petition of Sarah M. Smith, for pension—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUK: Petition of Jethro Hill, of Mossy Creek, Tenn., 
for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims under the act 
of March 3, 1887—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota: Protest of St. John’s Evan- 

elical Lutheran Church, of St. Leo, Minn., against any change 
in the preamble to the Constitution; eg hg by Rev. J. Frey, 
pastor, and Frederick Schultz and John F. Pheide, elders, rep- 
resenting 64 communicants—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OGDEN: Petition of citizens of Shreveport, La., pray- 
ing for the establishment of a Government telephone and tele- 

iph service—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
oads. 

By Mr. PAGE: Petition of William Collins and 21 other citi- 
zens of Pawtucket, R. I., for the passage of the tariff bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: Petition of citizens of Harshaw 
and Holbrook, Ariz., as for Government control of tele- 
8 telephones—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 

ost- Roads. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition of Solomon DeBow and 
James R. DeBow, of Davidson County, Tenn., asking reference 
of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. WOOMER: Two petitions of citizens of Harrisburg, 
Pa., for the passage of an act recognizing the services of military 
telegraph operators—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, May 25, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. JAMES J. DOLLIVER, of Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on motionof Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of Charles H. 
Burtis Post, No. 185, Department of New York, Grand Army ol 
the Republic, of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for the passage of 
House bill No. 30, giving preference in appointment, employ- 
ment, and retention in the public service of the United States 
to veterans of the late war; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. PETTIGREW presented a memorial of Cigar Makers’ 
Local Union, No. 153, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., remonstratin 
against the ratification of the proposed Chinese treaty; whic 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PATTON presented petitions of F. J. Wait and 43 other 
citizens of Sturgis: of W. A. Tomlinson and 97 other citizens of 
Kalamazoo, and of S. F. Dexter and 44 other citizens of Evarts, 
all in the State of Michigan, praying that in the passage of any 
law proving for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual 
life insurance companies and associations be exempted from the ` 
income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a memorial of sundry stockhold- 
ers of the Columbus Land, Loan, and Building Association, of 
Columbus, Nebr., remonstrating against the imposition of a 
tax on the income of building and loan assosiations; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Bowling Green, Ky.,and a petition of sundry citizens of Garrard 
County, Ky., praying that in the passage of any law providing 
for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from taxation; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TELLER presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
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Conejos County, Colo., remonstrating against any interference 
by Congress with the present duties on wool; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
Denver, Colo., praying for the ratification of commercial treaties, 
to take the place of the ae DEOS arrangements to be abro- 
gated by the pending tariff bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a memorial of the Columbus Land, 
Loan and Building Association, of Columbus, Nebr., remon- 
strating against the passage of the clause in the Wilson tariff 
bill proposing a tax on the income of mutual loan and building 
associations; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN presented sundry petitions of citizens of Dallas 
County, Ala., praying that in the passage of any law providing 
for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from taxation; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mor- 
gan County, Ind., praying that in the passage of any law pro- 
viding for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from taxation; 
which, on motion of Mr. TURPIE, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. PEFFER. I present the petition of Lucius O. Wilson and 
a large number of other citizens of Genoa, Ill., and the surround- 
ing country. I do not know how I can express the object of the 
eee better than by reading their petition. They pray 

t— 


The Constitution of the United States be so amended as to permit the peo- 
ple thereof to vote directly at the ballot box to make their own important 
ws; that the President be elected for only one term by direct vote; that 
the Senators of the United States be elected by direct vote of the people of 
the States; that the Cabinet be elected by direct vote; that the postmasters 
and other officers of the United States be elected by direct vote of the peo- 
in the district where the officer is (excepting our agents to foreign coun- 
es); that the judges of the United States courts be elected by vote of the 
people in the respective districts where the office is, fora term of eightyea 
excepting the Supreme Court of the United States, that court to be elec 
72 the people of the United States for sixteen years; that boards of arbitra- 
on to fix employés wages be established; that boards of „labor. 
laws, agriculture, and election be established, the heads of the same to be 
elected by direct vote of the people every four years, said boards to have 
rs and duties, one of which shall be to furnish reliable statistics, facts, 
B and dates, together with all other information about the condition, 
umstances, needs, wants of the people. 
I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor. 


The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. BUTLER presented a petition of 43 citizens of Charleston 
County, S. C., praying that in the passage of any law providing 
for the taxation of incomes the funds of mutual life insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from taxation; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VEST presented the petition of C. S. Millican and sundry 
other citizens of Scotland County, Mo., praying that the funds 
of mutual life insurance companies be exempted from the pro- 
posed income-tax 5 of the pending tariff bill; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of Encampment No. 
41, Union Veteran Legion, of Cincinnati, Ohio, remonstrating 
against placing the control of thesoldiers’ homes under the War 
: Depa canont; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Trades and Labor Council, 
of Zanesville, Ohio, remonstrating against an increase in the rate 
of postage on newspapers; which was referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented petitions of 47 holders of insurance policies 
of Hamilton County, of 20 holders of insurance policies of Mans- 
field, and of sundry holders of insurance policies of Mahoning 
County, all in the State of Ohio, praying that in the e of 
any law providing for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mu- 
tual life insurance companies and associations be exempted from 
taxation: which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Nr. MILLS presented the petition of A. T. Schulz and sundr: 
other citizéns of Limestone County, and the petition of J. W. 
Northrup, editor of the News, and sundry other citizens of Lee 
County, all in the State of Texas, holders of policiesin life insur- 
ance companies, praying that in the passage of any law provid- 
ing for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life insur- 
ance companies and associations be exempted from taxation; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. ALLEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill S. 1995) granting to the Eastern Nebraska 
and Gulf Railway Company right of way through the Omaha 
and Winnebago Indian Reservation, in the State of Nebraska, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report thereon, 


Mr. PETTIGREW, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the amendment submitted by himself on the 
llth instant, intended to be proposed to the Indian appropria: 
tion bill, reported favorably thereon, and moved that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and be printed; 
which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 2000) granting to the Brainerd and Northern Minnesota 
Railway Company a right of way encore the Leech Lake In- 
dian Reservation, in the State of esota, reported it without 
amendment, 

Mr. McMILLAN, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6171) to authorize 
the Metropolitan Railroad Company to change its motive power 
for the propulsion of the cars of said company, reported it with 
amendments. 

Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs 
to whom was referred the bill (S. se ie to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of Jeremiah F. Brown, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2030) to authorize the Ohio River Bridge 
Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Rochester, Pa., reported adversely thereon, and the 
bill was postponed indefinitely. 


SENATORIAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GRAY. I submit from the special committee appointed 
to investigate certain alleged attempts at bribery a partial re- 
port, with all the testimony that has been taken in regard to 
that special feature. I ask that the report and accompanying 
testimony be printed under the rule. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 


TARIFF BULLETIN. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I report from the Committee on Finance, 
Bulletin No. 20, being 2 7057 to tariff inquiries in regard tothe 
metal schedule. This bulletin completes that schedule. I move 
that the bulletin be printed for the use of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 2053) in relation to 
the collection of revenue, and requiring a licence to issue to 
foreign salesmen; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 2054) to repeal tax on 
State banks and State banking associations; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 2055) authorizing the construc- 
tion of a bridge over the Duck River, in Humphreys County, 
Tenn.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon introduced a bill (S, pe epon 
a pension to Ada J. Schwatka, widow of the late Lieut. Frederic 
Schwatka; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GRAY submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the naval appropriation bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


BILL RECOMMITTED. 
On motion of Mr. MCMILLAN it was 


Ordered, That the bill (S. 1592) to amend an act entitled (An act to incor- 
rate the Washington and Great Falls Electric Railway," be recommitted 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PRINTING OF PETITION. 


On motion of Mr. PALMER, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of John Cowdon, of New Orleans, La., pra; 
for the passage of Senate bill No. 1917, to Increase the volume of money on 
a Seo a and gold and silver basis, and for other purposes, be printed as 
a document. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 1467) to amend an actentitled An act to provide for 
the sale of the remainder of the reservation of the confederated 
Otoe and Missouria Indians in the States of Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1881; and x 

A bill (H. R. 6610) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at some point within 1 mile below and 
1 mile above the present limits of the city of Jefferson, Mo. 
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POLICY REGARDING HAWAII. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The To business has closed 
and the Calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. KYLE. I ask unanimous consent to call up the resolu- 
tion which was considered yesterday relating tothe Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from South Dakota? The Chair hears none, and the 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. KYLE on the 23d instant was 

read, as follows: 

“Resolved, That it be the sense of the Senate that the Government of the 


Unitea States shall not use force for the of restoring to the throne 
the de Queen of the Sandwich Talawhe, ortoe the purpose of destro 

the government; that the Provisional Government having 

duly reco; the highest international interests require that it shall 


pursue its own line of polity; that intervention in the political affairs of 
these islands by other governments will be regarded as an act unfriendly to 
the Government ot the United States. 

Mr. MANDERSON, Yesterday Iofferedanamendmenttothe 
resolution proposed by the Senator from South Dakota, but onan 
examination of the amendment submitted by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. TELLER] I like its language so much better that 
Ishall not offer mine. Buti suggest to him that the word“ be 
in the first line be chan to “is.” 

Mr. TELLER. I desire to modify my amendment in a slight 
degree, at the suggestion of the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I should like to strike out the word ‘‘shall” 
in the second line and insert will; ” after the word it,“ in line 
7, tostrike out shall” and insert must be allowed to; and to 
strike out the word be“ in the first line and insert “is.” I 
send it up so that it may be read as amended. 

Mr. GRAY. Letit be read as modified. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Colorado will be read as modified, 4 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed toamend the resolution so as 
to make it read: = 

Resolved, Thatit is the sense of the Senate that the Government of the 
United States wiil not attempt to restore to the throne the de: Queen 
of the Sandwich Islands; that tue Provisional Government ha been duly 

the highest international interests require that it must be al- 
lowed to pursue its own line of polity without interference on the of 
the United States; that intervention in the political affairs of these islands 
by other one will be regarded asan act unfriendly to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. President 

Mr. FRYE, I hope the Senator from South Dakota will ac- 
cept the amendment, 

. KYLE. `I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. PASOO. I ask if there is any objection to considering 
the resolution upon this subject reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Turpin], 
That resolution presents the matured action of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations with reference to this subject, and it seems 
to me that it is proper that it should be considered. The reso- 
lation has been lying idle upon the Calendar of unobjected cases, 
and I see no reason why it should be laid aside and this resolu- 
tion taken up in its p Substantially both resolutions en- 
deavor to reach the same conclusion. The Senator from Indiana 
can state whether the pending resolution is preferable to the 
one which expresses the matured action of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FRYE. Lhope there will not be any objection toa vote 
on this resolution now. The condition of things certainly de- 
mands of the Senate some action this morning. 

Mr. GRAY. For several months we have had reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations a resolution that had been 
offered in the Senate by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE 
and referred to that committee. It has been discussed an 
nearly all the discussion which has taken place on the subject 
has been upon that resolution. We thoroughly understand that 
resolution. I am prepared to vote for it. Iam not prepared to 
vote for any other resolution at this time, I shall insist, unless 
we can vote upon the resolution of the Senator from Indiana, 
which was reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to the Senate several months ago, that the pending resolution 
shall be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Will the Senator from Delaware al- 
low a suggestion, or rather a question? Is not the resolution 
reported the Senator from Indiana one that has for its 
main purpose an expression as to annexation or nonannexation, 
whereas this is simply a resolution of noninterference? 

Mr. GRAY. I think not. 

Is there not that distinction between 


? 

I think not. I think if the Senator from Ne- 
braska will allow me to move that the resolution reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations be offered as a substitute 


for the resolution now before the Senate and will let it be read, 
it will answer the Senator’s question. I ask that that resolu- 
tion be read. 

Mr. KYLE. Will the Senator from Delaware vote on the 
other resolution this morning? l 

Mr. GRAY. Iwill. 

Mr. KYLE. Iwill vote on it. 

Mr. GRAY. Iwill yote on it this morning. 

Mr. KYLE. And I think the Senate will. 

Mr. GRAY. And I think it is time we do vote on it. I ask 
to have the resolution reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

TheSecretary read the resolution reported by Mr. TURPI®E from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, January 23,1894, as follows: 

Resolved, That from the facts and papers laid before the Senate itis un- 
wise and under existing conditions, to consider at this time 


t, 
any project of annexation of the Hawaiian Territory to the United States; 
that the Provisional Government therein having been dul 


highest international interests req’ ts of 
ty. litical affairs of these islands will be 
regarded as an act unfriendly to the Government of the United States. 


Mr. GRAY. I call the attention of Senator from Nebraska to 
the fact that in addition to what he said the resolution states 
about annexation it says, also, almost in the words of the reso- 
lution offered by the Senator from South Dakota, that any in- 
terference with the Provisional Government on the part of the 
United States would be unwise; that that Government has been 
reco; ed by the United States, and must be left to pursue its 
own line of polity, and then concludes in the same words as the 
pending resolution. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The resolution submitted by the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is one that it seems to me would com- 
mend itself to every member of the Senate. I can hardly imag- 
ine an adverse vote upon the propositions contained in. 
But I submit that the main feature, the one first presented in 
the resolution reported from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations some time ago, is in regard to the annexation those 
islands—that it is not at this time advisable that they should be 
annexed. Upon that question there might be a very material 
difference of views. I do not believe that the condition in the 
Sandwich Islands is at all changed in the desire of those people 
for annexation to this Republic, and I believe that just as soon 
asa permanent government is established, the republic which 
we hope is speedily coming, there will be overtures from that 
republic to this Government for annexation. For one, I do not 
desire at this time to be drawn into the consideration of that 

estion. The resolution presented by the Senator from South 

kota is simply a resolution of noninterference, but carrying 
out the policy of recognition to its full fruition. The other re- 
lates to a very different, and, it seems to me, a most important 
subject, which may lead toa long discussion, 

Mr. LE. Let us have a vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If the Chair correctly understood 


the Senator from Delaware, he moves as a substitute for the reso- 


lution of the Senator from South Dakota as amended the resolu- 
os heretofore reported from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
ons. 

Mr. GRAY. Yes; the resolution that was reported some 
moths ago from the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Delaware must be aware 
that the first part of this proponon will create some an 
nism. Is it necessary at this time for us to pass on the question 
whether it is wise to annex the islands? 

Mr. GRAY. At the present time? a 

Mr. TELLER. Iask whether itis wise at the present time. 
Had we not better leave the question of annexation entirely out 
for the present in order to give those people peace. Iam will- 
son Ba take up the other resolution at any time and discuss it. 
I should want to say something on that of it. 

Mr. GRAY. I will say to the Senator from Colorado that as 
Trecollect, and I recollect very distinctly, the resolution reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations was a compromise of 
the conflicting views. Wo believed finally that it was well to 
compose existing difficulties and strife in those islands by de- 
claring that there was no intention to recede from the recogni- 
tion which had been given and is declared in the resolution 

rted from the committee to have been given to the Pro- 
visional Government. That, it seems to me, is all that the Pro- 
visional Government needs, or can expect to get. Certainly, so 
far as my own vote, it is as much as it ever will get from the 
Senate of the United States. 

It also declares, as the resolution offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota declares, that any interference by any foreign 
power will be considered as an act unfriendly to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The first part of the resolution, to 
which the Senator from Colorado objects, merely declares that 


— 
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under present circumstances and at the present time annexation 
is ine ent, 
Mr. MANDERSON. It is a little broader than that. 
Mr.GRAY. If it commits anybody for or st the general 
policy of annexation, I do not understand the English language. 


Mr. MANDERSON. It is broader than that, if the Senator 
will permit me. The language is ‘‘from the facts and papers 
laid Solars the Senate, it is unwise and inexpedient.” It raises 
the whole question. 

Mr.GRAY. All the facts and all the papers that relate to the 
condition of those unhappy islands have been laid before the 
Senate, and I suppose we proceed upon information obtained 
from the same source. 

Mr. MORGAN. The resolutions reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations 

Mr. TELLER. I had not surrender it the floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg pardon. 

Mr. TELLER. But IL will surrender it to the Senator from 
Alabama, for I do not want to talk the time out. 

Mr.MORGAN. Mr. President, the resolutions reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations were intended to preter- 
mit an expression just now upon the question of annexation,and 

tpone it, without any expression at all upon the subject. 
he resolution now offered by the Senator near me [Mr. KYL] 
accomplishes precisely the same purpose, without saying any- 
thin 2 or con about annexation— exactly the same purpose 
und d ad hoped the Senator from Delaware would see that view 
of it and let us come to a vote upon the only point in which we 
agreed in committee, which was that the Provisional Govern- 
ment had been recognized, and that the Government of the 
United States would not interfere in the affairs of Hawaii. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. The Chair under- 
stands that the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE] has ac- 
cepted the amendment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TEL- 


LER}. 

Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, as has been remarked by the 
learned and honorable Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], Ire- 

ried a set of resolutions on this subject under the sanction of 

he Committee on Foreign Relations, and asked their immediate 
consideration seventy or eighty days ago. The printed text 
has been upon the desk of every Senator since. 

Those resolutions include all that is included in the resolution 
of the Senator from South Dakota[Mr. KYLE],and more. They 
are clothed in diplomatic language, perfectly conservative, per- 
fectly coloress as to ph A differences here with tto the 
poles pursued or to be pursued in that island, much preferable 

expression and in their terms to the resolution offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

I have no particular objection to the resolution offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota, but I infinitely oe the resolu- 
tions reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations, not onl 
with respect to the terms used in them, the text, but also with 
respect to the expression which I think this body ought to make 
upon the subject of Hawaii. 

It is yey true, it is said, annexation constitutes one of the 
features—I think I heard the honorable Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. MANDERSON] say it was the main feature—of the resolu- 
tions P egre by the Committee on Foreign Relations. Itwas 
one of the three features. All are main; all are equally impor- 
tant. Why should they not be? 

I think I heard the learned and honorable Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON] very early in this discussion ask a 8 why 
3 there be any mention of annexation of the Hawaiian Is- 

s— 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Indiana will yield to me, 
I will call for the ular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thehourof half 100'clock hav- 
ingarrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 


ness. 

Mr. PEFFER. With reference to the resolution which was 
just before the Senate, I wish to suggest an amendment to be 
considered when the resolution is taken again, which is to 
strike out all above line 5 and ail in line 9 as far as the word 
“government;” so that the resolution will read as follows, with 
the insertion of words which I will come to in a moment: 

That the Provisional Government— 

Now insert— 


ofthe Hawaltan Islands ha been duly recognized, the highest inter- 
national interests require that it shall — its own line of polity without 
pane phe wp pyy the of ong heer tates; that N in the polit- 
ical affairs of these islands er governments will 1d. 

unfriendly to the Government of the United States. 5 


The VICE-PRESIDENT, The amendment will be received 
and ordered to be printed, in the absence of objection. 


Mr. FRYE. Iask pardon of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
HARRIS] for making the proposition which I am about to make. 

These resolutions, or resolutions of some kind, are of supreme 
importance to the Hawaiian Islands, to humanity, and yet there 
has been a delay of three monthsin this Senate. That is ut- 
terly inexcusable. There they are, right on a pivot. The ac- 
tion of the Senate can turn it progressively forward or back- 
ward; and why we should be trifling with little miserable political 
quibbles is beyond my comprehension. 

I am ready to vote for any resolution which shall declare to 
those people that this Government will not interfere with them; 
Ido not care how it is worded. There is one purpose I have, 
and only one, and that is to give those people their liberty of 
thought and liberty of action. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that to-morrow 
immediately after the reading of the Journal, without debate, 
we may vote on these resolutions. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. TURPIE. I object. 

Mr. FRYE. I am referring to all the resolutions, I will say 
to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. TURPIE. Lobject. I wish to answer the question of the 
Senator from Iowa. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. FRYE. Then I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the resolutions shall bs taken up for consideration immedi- 
ately after the reading of the Journal to-morrow morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. GEORGE. I object to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to make one statement only, in thirty 
seconds, in regard to what has been said by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE]; and thatis, that the people interested in this 
matter, who are uncommonly intelli nt, must take notice that 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of this 
body [Mr. MORGAN], a committee representing the dominant 

charged with the administrative power now in thiscountry, 

eclared that that committee is unanimous in o that 
there ought not to be auy actionattempted from this to 
restore the Queen; and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], 
though 3 a particular resolution, declares the same 
thing, and says that the resolution which he favors contains that 
declaration. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE], saying 
that the resolution which he favors contains other important 
matter, also declares the same thing. So, it can go abroad now 
as the unanimous consent of the Senate, which nobody contra- 
dicts and nobody will stand up at this moment to deny, that there 
ought not to be and that there shall not be any further attempt 
from this country to restore the Queen. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I am very glad indeed that 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] has placed this 
matter in such a clear and intelligent light. It is, as I believe, 
the unanimous opinion of the Senate of the United States that 
there is to be no interference of any kind Uy. the Government of 
the United States with the affairs of Hawaii. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, having said that, I think we 
may take it for granted that the words of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of this body will not fall tothe 
ground. They will be heard on this subjeot around the world. 

Mr. GRAY rose. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
declines to yield. 

Mr. HOAR. I want to make a correction in the RECORD 
which will take about five sevonds, and then I shall yield the 
floor. The Senator can then have the floor in his own right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT.. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not wish to object. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Massachusetts willallow me 
to suggest to him that although he is entitled to the floor on the 
tariff bill, the Hawaiian matter has gone over, and it has got to 
go over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

Mr. HARRIS. Now, why consume time : 

Mr. HOAR. Iam going to yield the floor in ten seconds.. 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope the Senator will yield it in less. 

Mr. HOAR. With all respect to my friend from 
who is in charge of the bill to which I am about to address my- 
self, and nothing more is to be said on any other subject, he 
constantly out of order; he thrusts in his angry, peremptory, and, 
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though not intentionally, discourteous, practically very discour- 
teous, lectures upon other Senators; and I hope they will be 


stopped. 

ge HARRIS. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow 
me 

Mr. HOAR. I will. 

Mr. HARRIS. The tariff bill is the thing now before the 
Senate, and the Senator from Massachusetts is violating the 
rules of the Senate, or at allevents the universal understanding. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the Senator make his point! 

Mr. HARRIS. In view of the conduct of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, the Senator from Tennessee owes him less cour- 
tesy than any other Senator on this floor; and the Senator from 
Tennessee is not inclined to extend to him any more courtesy 
than he is inclined to extend to any other Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Tennessee owe anybody 
courtesy, if he owe it to the Senate or to any Senator or to any 

rson, he will be bankrupt, because he does not possess assets 

pay one mill or a thousandth part of a mill ona dollar of 
that debt. 

Mr. HARRIS. He is able to pay as much as the Senator from 
Massachusetts on that debt. 

Mr. HOAR. I think not. My debt is discharged. 

Mr. President, I rose simply to say that I think I have con- 
cluded al] I desire to say upon the pending amendment, and I 
merely wish to make a correction in the RECORD. 

In the first column, on page 5224 of the RECORD, in the report 
of my remarks last evening on the pending amendment to the 
tariff bill, I am reported as saying: 

My honorable friend from Rhode Island [Mr. ig will perhaps sper: 
mit me to repeat aloud what he said sotto voce just now, that our manufac- 
turers are the best guns in the world. Every gentleman who uses 
them knows it. 

The remark was made by my honorable friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. RANSOM], to whom I alluded, and by whose assent 
I repeated aloud what he said sotto voce. 

Mr. GRAY. I understand the tariff bill is before the Senate, 
but I wish to say, in one minute, that while I heartily a rove 
of what the Senator from Massachusetts 2 r. HOAR] has 4 as to 
the unanimous feeling and sentiment of this body in regard to 
any interference in the Hawaiian Islands to restore the Queen 
or otherwise, and, so far as I am concerned, subscribe to that 
expression of opinion by him, I also want it understood that the 
resolution reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
this body expresses the sentiments not only of that committee 
when it was reported, but of slarga number—how many I do not 
know—of this body, some on both sides of this aisle, and that 
was, that the Senate of the United States, while declaring that 
they were opposed to any interference, forcible or otherwise, to 
restore the Queen, did not want any inference to go out that this 
body approved of any scheme of annexation at this time. 

r. MORGAN. Or that they disapproved of it either way. 

Mr. GRAY. On the contrary, the resolution says that we dis- 
approve of any scheme of annexation at this time. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is not the reading of the resolution, 
and that is not the purpose of it. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
_ sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, the pend- 
ing question being on the amendment of Mr. ALDRICH, to strike 
out paragraph 143 and insert a substitute. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I do not desire to delay action 
upon this bill, but I have felt, after the remarks of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] the day before yestreday, that I 
should be justified in expressing some views upon this question. 
The Senator from Maryland presented the very bright prospect 
of a solidified Democratic party, and he came as a Moses! g 
them through the wilderness, with this advantage over the 
ancient Moses: that he was to participate in the triumph and 
glory, which was denied to the leader of the chosen people of the 
olden time. ; 

Ishould not care, Mr. President, about this statement of a solidi- 
fied Democratic party—I have no concern about that—but the 
Senator undertakes to prophesy as to what is going to be the 
result of a solid Democratic party, and upon that prediction I 
have a few words to say. 

We have been accustomed in this Chamber for a number of 
years, when certain legislation was pending to hear prophecies 
of either evil or good, sometimes one and sometimes the other. 
Certain Senators speak ex cathedra for the Senate and for the 
country. The Senator from Maryland drops into that rôle. He 
attacks the Republican party, now, unfortunately for the coun- 
try, as I think, in the minority, and charges substantially that 


we have been putting upon the statute books i pega which 
brought the nation into distress. I do not intend to dwell upon 


what has been done in the past, nor do I intend to undertake to 
follow and point out the errors my own party or the Democratic 
mey has made. 

If I am not mistaken, no political party can claim that they 
are without responsibility in the present condition of the country. 

The Democratic party came into power in the popular branch 
of the Government in 1875. They have maintained their power 
in that body since, with the exception of four years, when the 
Republicans had a majority. IfI recollect correctly, they were 
in the majority in this body for two years during the time the 
Republicans had the House of Representatives. So whatever 
responsibility may exist for bad legislation, or for not having 
good legislation, the Democratic party must take its share. It 
is now in power. It commands all the Departments of the Gov- 
5 It is charged with the full responsibility of legisla- 

on. 

The Senator concludes his speech, after narrating the dificul- 
ties that the Democrats had encountered in securing this solidi- 
fied Democratic party, of which he talks by a prophecy as usual of 
the good time that is coming. If I believed that that was a true 
prophecy, and believed the Democratic party is going to bring 
to the va igh Sage prosperity and that glory which he fore- 
shadowed in the closing words of his speech, I should be very 
paa to know that that party had come into power. But I am 

und to say that so far as this party has gone in its adminis- 
tration since March, 1893, there is no evidence of such wisdom 
on its part, 

We were told in the campaign of 1892 that the Republican 
pariy had not properly filled the trust reposed in them by the 
people; that we had enacted laws for the classes; that we had 
established a system of protective duties that bore harshly and 
wickedly upon the common people, upon the laboring people of 
the country; that our legislation had been intentionally in favor 
of the moneyed classes. I have admitted on this floor that there 
is too much truth in that charge, but I shall deny the general 
charge; and I pro very briefly to show, if I can, that we are 
noy responsible for all the ills from which the body politic is now 
suffering. 

The Republican party has been a protective tariff party. We 
have declared from the very moment that we came into power 
that it is the duty of the Government to protect the industries 
of the country. As I said the other day, this policy was based 
originally upon two grounds. The first was that capital was not 
sufficiently cheap in this country to enable us to manufacture in 
competition with the cheap capital of Europe; and secondly, that 
the American laborers had not been accustomed to live on the 
Euro plane, and could not and would not live upon that level, 
and therefore there must be protection for the pornos of equal- 
izing the difference in the costof the product when measured by 
the difference in the cost of labor here and the cost in Europe. 

Iam not an extreme protectionist. I do not believe in pro- 
tection beyond the two purposes for which it was originally 
proclaimed. As I said the other day, I am now of the opinion 
that we have reached the point where capital no longer needs 
the protection of the laws, but we have not reached the point 
where the American laborer is ready and willing, or where we 
are ready and willing that he should be put upon the plane of 
the European laborer. So when we come to legislate concern- 
ing import duties we have two things todo. First, we have to 
determine how much revenue is necessary for the conduct of 
governmental affairs; how much money we have to collect each 
year to pay our debts, to support the Government, to make neces- 
sary improvements of rivers and harbors, and do all other things 
that an enlightened and a progressive Government should do. 
Thatis the first thing to be done. 

Iunderstand that the Democratic party at Chicago assumed 
that that was all that was to be done. The Democratic party 
asserted then that any tariff that went beyond that was a robbery 
and a vielation of the Constitution. That was the issue before 
the American people in the last Presidentialcampaign. I have 
stated before that I do not believe and I did not believe when 
the result of the election was known that the American people 
had adopted that principle. I know that thousands of men be- 
lieved that that was a correct principle and that thousands of 
men gave to it their support who theretofore had been members 
of the political party to which I belong. But J believe thousands 
of other men Sko believed other questions were more important 
to the American people than the tarif question were driven 
away from our party by its attitude on the monetary question, 
and voted, not with reference to the tariff, but because they dis- 
trusted our ability to wisely manage that question. í 

I recognize the fact, however, that having gone to the people 
upon these issues the Democratic party has a right to assume 
that that was the issue and that the judgment of the American 
people was in accord with the declarations of the Chicago plat- 
orm. 
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Mr. President, we expected when Congress assembled to get 
a bill for revenue. . Nobody expected that we would have a pro- 
tective tariff. We knew, as I said the other day, that the de- 
mands for revenue are so great that if the tariff should be wisely 
levied, on four-fifths of the articles imported the duties levied 
would be sufficient to equalize the difference between the cost 
price of labor in this country and that in Europe. 

But to do that the duties must be wisely and carefully levied. 
The bill as it came here from the other branch of Congress was 
notarevenue bill, but it was somewhat in that direction. Vet we 
are told by the Senator from Maryland pe GORMAN] that there 
never was an hour when it could have n passed. By that I 
understand there were on the other side of the Chamber a num- 
ber of Senators who are not in favor of a tariff of the kind con- 
templated by the House bill, which, I repeat, was not entirely a 
revenue tariff bill, but a bill providing for tariff of sufficient 
protection on some articles at least to make it a somewhat pro- 
tective tariff measure. : 

It was an open secret, it was currently reported and generally 
understood, that a small portion of the Democratic party sittin: 
in this Chamber were opposed to a tariff for revenue only. 
can not say how many, and I do not think it would be proper for 
me to name the Senators who are supposed to belong to that 
class, but I will venture to say that nof more than one-fifth of 
the Senators on the other side of the ber entertain those 
views. I will venture to say that 80 per cent of the Senators 
upon the other side of the Chamber are in favor of a tariff for 
revenue only. Yet when the bill comes to us we have the dec- 
laration of the Senator from Maryland that it is nota bill pro- 
viding a tariff for revenue only, but a tariff for protection. It 
is true he said something about its being a tariff for revenue 
first and protection second, but after all it is a tariff for protec- 
tion and not for revenue. : 

The Senator from Maryland, to whom I think I shall do noin- 
justice if I assume that he belongs to the class of Senators who 
are not willing to accept the bill as it came from the other 
House, now tells us that the party on the other side of the Cham- 
ber is solid; that all the Senators on that side are together, and 
then he congratulates the country that the one-fifth of that body 
have compelled the four-fifths of it to come to their views on the 
tariff question. 

Mr. President, we have had from various Senators on the other 
side, with a frankness which I admire, the statement that they 
do not approve of the tariff bill that is now before the Senate, 
but that they are powerless to help themselves; that they can 
not get any assistance from this side of the Chamber, and can 
not get enough votes on their own side of it to pass such a bill 
as they favor, and that they have been forced, dragooned, coerced 
into an agreement on a tariff bill which they do not approve, 
because they say they think it is better than the existing tariff 
law. 

It seems to me the exultation of the Senator from Maryland 
was quite out of place, if thatis true. Then the Senator told 
us that this is the best billothat has ever been presented to the 
American vey le-since the Republican party came into power; 
not that it e best bill that has ever been presented, but only 
the best that has ever come since the Republican party has been 
making tariffs. In other words he says that the proposed tariff 
is a better tariff than that of 1861 or 1862, and the amendments 
that followed; that it is a better tariff than that of 1883, and that 
it is better than the McKinley act. Then the Senator informs 
us that, after all, the industries of the country are not going to 
be particularly injured, because there is not so much difference 
between the proposed tariff and the existing tariff, except that 
they have cut down the duties on the average to the extent of 
12 or 13 per cent, or about one-fourth of the McKinley law rates. 

There is the difference, according to the Senator from Mary- 
land, between the tariff of 1890 and the tariff of 1894, over 12 per 
cent. The Senator from Maryland did not tell us how much of 
that percentage they have taken off luxuries; he did not tell us 
how much of the $76,000,000, which the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance told us was to be saved by the bill, and the 
amount must be somewhat reduced now, because the duties have 
been increased by proposed amendments, came from luxuries, 
from articles which the common American citizen never buys, 
or ifatall buys sparingly; that the duty thus saved might be 
put upon sugar, an article which the American people consume 
in their homes everywhere. 

If they do save $76,000,000 nee silks and satins and articles 
of such a character, upon which the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH] has shown the saving to be, for the purpose of 

utting it upon sugar, it does not seem to me that the Senator 
rom Maryland has any great cause of congratulation either for 
himself or his peir. at seems to be the case now. 

The Republican party has insisted; as I stated before, upon 
levying duties upon foreign imports for the protection of Amer- 
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ican labor. I know it is said on the other side that that is a pre- 
tence, that it is for the protection of American capital for the 
benefit of manufacturers. But there is one thing that no man 
here will deny, and that is that the laborer in this country has 
been better pua than the laborer in any other country in the 
world. He has occupied a plane that no other man who blisters 
his hands has occupied. He has had independence of character; 
he has had a freedom of action and a wealth of opportunities 
that no man living anywhere else under the sun has ever had. 
I think we may fairly assume that he is indebted for much of 
these advantages at least to the operation and effect of the 
American tariff. 

While I do not desire to go into this matter in great detail, I 
wish to touch for a few moments upon one or two points. First, 
is it right and proper that in the administration of public affairs 
we should have reference to the effect of our legislation upon the 
labor of this country? We are told that a revenue tariff is the 
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only tariff authorized by the Constitution, but that is not 


the fact. The first tariff act passed by the men who organized 
this constitutional Government, and were active members inthe 
creation of the Constitution itself, declared that it was the pur- 
pose of the act to stimulate American industries and protect the 
American people. This being a matter of record, Iam not go- 
ing into any discussion of the question whether a protection is 
legal or proper. I know we have been practicing protection for 
more than one hundred years, and we haye been doing it with 
the approval of the American laborer, and in my judgment we 
have been doing it to his advantage and for his benefit. 

Until a few years ago there was no complaint on the part of 
the American laborer. We have had in the course of our his- 
tory hard times. Those of us who have lived till our hairs are 
gray, as many of us have, who remember the panic of 1857, and 
the panics and the depression that followed, who have been ob- 
servers of the condition of American labor, know that at times 
American labor has been somewhat embarrassed, somewhat dis- 
tressed; but I assert here now that until 1873 there was not in 
this country any great suffering among the American laborers. 
If wheat and cotton were low there was still enough to eat, and 
there were still such opportunities for the laborer that he need 
not starve. : 

These temporary 8 were always recovered from in 
a short time, up until 1873, when we entered upon a condition of 
affairs that lasted for five years, until 1878. To some extent from 
that time fora period we recovered and prosperity in came to 
the American people. That condition continued almost unre- 
mittingly, being sometimes a little betterand sometimes a little 
worse, up until perhaps ten years ago. 

During the last ten years there has been a continual, gradual, 
persistent dropping of prices, a continual growing disposition 
on the part of owners of capital not to employ it in productive 
agencies, but to put it where it would be the equivalent of cash, 
to keep it in cash. This tendency has continued to manifest it- 
self until the present time. It is now said that we have an 
abundance of money; that the great financial centers are filled 
with money; that the reserves in all the reserve cities are greater 
than ever before in the history of this country. But the strange 
part of it, the remarkable thing that will attract the attention 
of the people of this country, is that this is the condition allover 
the world. The Bank of England never before hadinits vaults 
so much gold asit holds to-day: it never had so greatan amount 
of reserve as it now holds. The same is true of the Bank of 
France, which has more gold and silver in its vaults than it ever 
had before. Every great bank in the world to-day is filled to 
overflowing with money. There isnoend to it in the banks, but 
it can not bs obtained for the purposes of trade and commerce and 

roduction. You can borrow in Great Britain, in New York, in 

rance, and in Germany, money cheaper to-day than you could 
ever borrowit, provided always that you will put upas collateral 
that which can readily be turned into gold. 

You can borrow money in the city of New York upon Gov- 
ernment bonds, upon county bonds, upon State bonds, upon gilt- 
edged corporation bonds, money on call, for 1 percent per an- 
num, and you can borrow it on long time for 3 or 4 per cent per 
annum with that kind of security; but you would beg in vain if 
you offered a block of buildings outside of the charmed circle. 
If you offered a farm or a home in the country you would waita 
long time before you could borrow at any price. 

I am not holding the Democratic party responsible for this in 
whole, but I think there are some things the Senatorfrom igi 
land overlooked day before yesterday when he I ies ni 
rose-colored view to us of the tinancial condition of this country. 

A year agolast March the Democratic party came into power. 
They found upon the statute books of the country an act that 
every month put into circulation from three to three and a half 
million dollars of money. This was no more than was ree for 
the business of the country: it was not enough to main prices; 
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and any Government that does not gress in the way of 
— Ara Its money to the extent of the increase of business 
and demand so as to maintain stable and uniform prices does not 
do its duty to the country. : 

Prices were not high in 1893. They had been gradually drop- 
ping little by little each year. They were lower that year than 
they had been the year before. They were lower the year be- 
fore aer had 9 year 5 aud it did not take 
a prop oresee that they would be lower this year than the 
wers the last. This statute had provided for the purchase of 
4.500, 000 ounęes of silver per month to be paid for at the market 
price—a concession, we haye been told a hundred times, to the 
miners of Colorado, Montana, Idaho, and Nevada. A greatcon- 
cession it was! The Government said, We will buy your silver 
at just what you can get for it in the city of London.” That is 
the way the Government bought it, fixing our price here accord- 
ing to what silver would bring in the city of London. 

It was claimed that this purchase of silver had disturbed our 
` finances and that the people were alarmed for fear we would 
come toa silver basis. Not a dollar of this silver was being 
coined. Nota dollar of it was being sput into money, but we were 
issuing paper moneyredeemable by the practice of the Tr 

nt in gold. We were told we must stop buying silver. 
Congress assembled under the eall of the: present Chief Execu- 
tive, who announced to the ennegi his message that the dis- 
tress and disturbance which existed and was a ntlyinereas- 
ing (which was comparatively little then to what it is now) was 
the result of the pernicioussystemof purchasing American silver 
and put it away and issuing upon it a paper money that 
everybody in this country was anxious to get. 

We came here on the Tth day of August. There was financial 
disturbance all over the country. I shall not now go into the 
way that that disturbance was created or brought about. It is 
no Aps profitable to consider that matter, except as its con- 

sideration bears upon what has been done by the present Ad- 

ministration, which is made pertinent by the claim of the Sena- 
ter from Maryland, when he gives such great eredit to the 

Administration for what it has done in this direction. As to the 

eee ed it had been able to re- 

e Sherman act, an e Senator says it is entitled to 
Se E ERE 
z ent, the ic would not have repealed 
that act if the voice alone of the Democratic party of this Cham- 

ber had been listened to. Therepeal advocates on that side of the 
Chamber found able assistants and able supporters on the Re- 
publican side, and if there is any eredit to be taken, the Demo- 
cratic party need not take it. But if there is any infamy to be 
attached to it they may take it if they sea fit, because it was in 
their power, and that of their Executive, to have secured a dif- 
ferent result. 

Moe had a contest here of three months. It was memorable. 
We who did not believe that the passage of the aet of 1890 or its 
execution had had anything to do with bringing on the distress; 
we who had studied the question and believed the interest of the 
American laborer and the interest of all the producers of this 
eee ae to be determined by that act to a large degree, 
made the most determined resistance which it was possible for 
a minority to make so long as we believed it was wise and proper 
to resist. We heard from Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber who were in favor of repeal, led then by the Senator 
from Maryland, as they are led now, that if the act was repealed 
there would come prosperity to all the country, that the pros- 
trated industries would be revived, that the idle would be set to 
work. We heard the same story on this side of the Chamber as 
frequently as we heard it on the other. The boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce teemed with resolutions, flooded us with 
appeals for prompt action, predicting without exception that 
there was nothing to be done except to wipe out this objection- 
able statute, and that when that wasdone prosperity would come 
and continue with us. 

We d the act. We passed it when wheat was lower than 

it had in thirty years, when cotton was lower than it ever 

had been in the history of cotton raising, and to-day we stand 
under the shadow of the fact that wheat is 20 per cent lower 
than it was then, and cotton fully if not quite 20-per cent 
lower than it was the day the act was repealed. We stand un- 
der the shadow of the fact that where there was one man tram 
then there are five now; where there was one closed mill 

then there are numerous closed mills now; where there was a 

desolate home because the head of the household could not get 

— — are 3 where gitane reigned among 

e labor people o country, the order of the day is dis- 
satisfaction, ı riots, and revolution. ~ 

. — President, the Senator from Maryland prophesied then. 


Kauf af ne again. In my j ent his prophecies as to 
the resul oE ha passage thie Milt ent prove as false as his 
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f ener as to the result of the passage of the silver repeal 


What has the ee eee It came into er 
upon a platform that ned two tive and distinct planks. 
One was that gold and silver st be treated alike, and the 
other that there should be a tariff for revenue, and a tariff for 
revenue only, Has anything been done for silver? A Demo- 
cratie House and a. Democratic Senate, inclined in some respects 
to make good the pledges of their platform on silver, passed a 
bill, that forthe par “here ee ue ren circulation 
$65,000,000: of silver. The Demoeratic C ecutive put his 
veto on it, and nothing has been done to reverse his action. 
What has the Demoeratie party done to: relieve the country 
from its depression? Has there emanated from the executive 
department of the Government æ single suggestion, a single 
thought, a single proposition looking to the bettering et sho 
condition of the country? We were told early last year that the 
Government must maintain its hundred millions of gold in the 
Treasury, and that unless it did maintain a hundred millions of 
gold there would be distress and disaster greater than then ex- 
isted. Thereupon the Government issued 850, 000, 000 of interest- 
bearing bonds and sold them in the market and put the money 
inthe Treasury of the United States. Anattempthad been made: 
under the previous Administration. to issue bonds, and it had 
failed. Mr. Harrison had objected. I am bound to say thatido 
not believe the objection that came from the Executive then was 
so much to the issue of bonds as it was to the issue of bonds at that 
particular time. I thinlc the Executive then was quite willing 
to shift the msibility on the next President. I have no 
hesitation in saying that in my judgment, if the Administration 
had succeeded itself, there would have been an issue of bonds 
just as there has been. I am not charging that the Democratic 
arty in that particular was any worse than our own would have 
m, because the authorities who determine thisfinancial ques- 
tion do not sit in the White House nor in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. They can be found in Wall street. 
When Wall street demands bonds, it does not make any dif- 
ference which party is in power; in my judgment, it is liable to 
t them. 
680 we issued 850,000,000 of bonds. How much gold have we 
to-day? The one hundred million limit is passed, and during 
the present month of May we have lest somewhere in the neigh- 
borkood of $18,000,000 out of the Treasury. How long at that 
rate will it take us to get down tolow-water mark, when we shall 
need another fifty millions i of bonds; and the sale of the fif 
millions of bonds will fill up the Treasury simply to be deple 


Mr. President, from behind this seat more than a year and a 
half ago I stated that if we should sell bonds and purchase gold 
the gold would be taken out again and it would be simply enter- 
ing upon a system of finance that would require that process to 
be repeated ad infinitum, and that is the condition to-day. Last 
year, in 1893, there was a large export of gold. I remember the 
terror that was evinced in this body when the n pers brought 
word that there had been a million dollars carried abroad the 
before, and that a million more was going the next day or the 
day after, and I remember how the papers teemed with denun- 
ciations of those of us who were not willing that the act of 1890 
should be repealed, because they asserted we were allowing a con- 
dition of affairs to exist which was bound to deplete the Treas- 
ury and take away from this country all its gold. That condi- 
tion continued, and gold went out until some time in the summer, 
when it returned in great abundance to this country. 

Gold is goingabroad now. Hasanybodyin this Chamber called 
the attention of the country to the frightful state of affairs that 
gold is now being exported in great quantities? I have here a 
table to which I want to call the attention of the Senate. It 

ves the amount of gold that has gone abroad within the last 

our or five months. I believe the net loss of gold (although I 
may not be exact on that point) for the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, March, and April, wasabout $13,000,000. That is the net 
loss. For the month of May, 1894—the presentmonth—up to the 
24th, there was a net exportof 820, 408, 800 of gold, that is, almost 
a million dollars a day. 

Yesterday, if the newspapers are correct, 81, 800, 000 more went. 
So since the Ist of January up to the 20th of May there had been 
an export of more than $33,000,000 in gold in excess of the im- 

orts. Since that time four or five millions more have gone. 
fs is safe e ed sone that in the month of May the ex- 


port of will be $25,000,000 and upward. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I ask the Senator if that is not 


more than the net export in any one month, with one exception, 
f 3 the last twenty y 
r. 


ears? 

LLER. That is, with one exception, more gold than 
any ious month. Lam asked 
how much of what we call free there is in the Treasury. 


1894. 
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There are about $80,000,000. In Mays 1893, when there was so 
much alarm our of gold only about. $15,- 


, and the cir- 
nited States. 


more than we are selling. We are selling more than we are 
buying. There never has been a time in the history of the 
eou when such a volume of exports went out. There have 
been times when the returns were greater, but never when the 
number of bushels and pounds was so great as now. 

The trouble is the world has been put upon a gold basis. The 
prices are the prices of a gold basis. So you may continue to 
send quantities of exports abroad and you may continue to 
patente nets buying any foreign goods, and yet the amount that 
will return to you will be inconsequential compared with what 
it would have been if the prices were as they were twenty years 
age. Iam speaking of the world’s prices twenty years ago. 

The net exports of merchandise for the months of January, 
Fe , Mareh, and April in the port of New York alone were 
$59,970,083. To that must be added an export of silver of $13,- 
529,834, making a total of net exports of $73,499,926. Last year 
the net imports during the same time were $51,457,250, or a dif- 
ference in our favor of $124,000,000. Yet in the month of May 
we sent out nearly twice as much gold as we sent out in 1993, 
with a despised silver law upon our statute books and then there 
ap’ nily to remain for a long time. 


with the repealof the Sherman act have not been realized. 
prophecies that were made that we would be able te retain our 

have not eome to pass.. It ought to be apparent to every- 
body that it is impossible for us to retain our gold in this coun- 
try with our present monetary system. 

Now, what is the fault? Whereis the error? The issue of 
bonds does not save us. Weshallbecalled on very soon to issue 
another $50,000,000, and when the gol so purchased shall be put 
into the T.: it will go out again. The goldisgoing abroad 
in the face of the fact E mentioned in the beginning, that. there 
is not a bank im Europe that has not increased the amount of 
gold over every year heretofore. 

I repeat, and L want toemphasizeit, the gold going to Europe 
at the rate of $1,000,000.a day is going to fill up the coffers of 
the unused goldof the great banks of the world, where it is held, 
not for the purpose of commerce, but for the appreciation that 
every wise ier sees it to be the property of gold. Whydo 
yousuppose that £70,000,000, or $350,000,000, of gold is aggregated 
in the Bankof France? Whydoyousuppose that Great Britain 
has £33,000,000 of gold, where heretofore she has generally car- 
ried twenty-twoortwenty-three million pounds? is it that 
the hanks of Austria and Germany are full of gold? Why is it 
that those countries are continually adding to their fund of gold? 
The financiers of the world know that you ean not maintain the 
goid. standard and sustain prices and support even a degree of 
peace unless they are fortified with gold. It is because the great 
pores of Europe dare not let their coffers beempty. Why has 

ussia collected five or six hundred millions. of gold that she 
holds out of the channels of trade and commerce? 

The whole world knows to-day that there is a condition of un- 
rest, a condition that threatens the stability of every country 
under the sun, ourown not exeepted, and the: whole question is 
one based upon the money problem. It can be determined and 
settled, in my judgment, by a proper solution of the money ques- 
tion, and in no other way. The s ing armies of Europe are 
not meant for one another. France and Germany may threaten 
each other, but they know there is to be no war. They know to- 
day in Europe as certainly as if every army was disbanded that 
for at least a period of years there is to be no European war. 
They know that they must maintain these standing armies to 
keep the people of those countries from rising and overthrow- 
ing those governments, 

Sink afisa epee A coon DEE eo a E E E 
y, suppor à grea 5 to 

its debts, distress eve re, discontent in every d i 

of life in Italy. Why does the Italian Government maintain its 

army? That Government would not last an hour if the arm 

were taken away, and they need this gold and mean to have it 


the prophecies that were made as to the return of prosperity banker 


-ate’s time than I intended, and whic 


for the maintenanee of order, the maintenance of peace, not with 


other nations, but with their own subjects. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am very much interested, if the Senator 
from Colorado will allowme to say so, in the facts he is develop- 
ing. IL understand what the Senator says about the motive of 
the European people or governments in accumulatin Id, but 
I do not understand one part of the proposition, and I hope the. 
Senator will explain it. What is the modus operandi by which 
the transfer of gold is made from this country to Europe when 
the exports are in our favor? I should like to understand that. 
The Senator has studied it, and is able to make the explanation. 

Mr. TELLER. I ean tell the Senator, although I did not 
propose to enter upon that subject, as I did not intend to go 
fully into what I have gone into, for I only teok the floor for a 
few moments. In the first place, we are adebtor nation. We 
owe to great Britain, France, and Germany vastsums of money. 
The three countries I have mentioned are the great crediter 
ee that have got their hands upon all the industries of the 
world. 

Mr. HOAR. What countries? 

Mr. TELLER. Great Britain, France, and Germany. 

Mr. HOAR. France? > 

Mr. TELLER. France is a great creditor nation, although 
the Senator from Massachusetts seems not to think so. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Credits on outside nations? 

Mr. TELLER. 8 

Mr. HOAR. I thought the Senator was speaking with refer- 
ence to ourselves, I wish to plead absolute ignorance of the 
question; I am not familiar with it. I thought the Senator was 
speaking of nations who are our ereditors. 

Mr. TELLER. No; I am speaking of them as world’s credit- 
ors. Of course, we have not borrowed as much money of France: 
as we have borrowed of either Germany or England; but we 
have borrowed some there. France has great amounts of money 
loaned out. The le of France are a rich le. France. 
has recently been holding up Italy and Spain. t for French 
money Spain would have long ago been, as she practically is now, 
upt. France has been furnishing to Russia large amounts 
of money. So these are the three great ereditor nations. We 
belong to the debtor class of nations; but we Pay our debts. 
This is the only nation in the world that the creditor nations can. 
look to with absolute eertainty of having their debts paid. How 
long it can do it the Lord only knows. 

Mr. GEORGE. Right there will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly.. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand the Senator to have stated that. 
there has been a larger exportation of gold from the United 
States during the present month than in any other month in the 
last. few years. 

Mr. TELLER... That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. I can see very well, if we owe debts abroad, 
why gold goes to pay them; but have all those debts fallen dus 
right now, or how is that operation performed? 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not suppose there is any particular time 
when the debts fall due. I suppose they fall due every day in 
the year, but it is a well-known fact to those who have watched 
the exports of gold that always in the spring of the year the 
exports exceed those at any other period. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Isuggest to the Senator that 
our shipping interests and ortation interests transfer a 
targo amount of gold from this to other countries every year. 

. TELLER. Iam coming to that point. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. I have not answered the Senator 
from Mississippi yet, but I will hear the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. DANIE Task the Senator if it is not true, as reported 
in the financial journals of this country, that the present drain 
of gold from this country was largely caused by the necessities. 
of the English people—the hard times that there prevailed, the 
number of people out of employment, and the necessity they 
have been put under to sustain their investments in other 
countries than the United States? 3 
place as we are, and are they not compelled to sell their securi- 
ties in the American markets in order to get the ready money 
to sustain themselves? 

Mr. TELLER. At the risk of going alittle beyond what Iin- 
tended to in length of time I meant to e Ad I doubt 
whether we ean spend our time any more pr ly than in dis- 
8 monetary question 

Mr. GEORGE. I hope the Senator will explain that matter 


„ TELLER. At the risk, I say, of taking more of the Sen- 
h I I could avoid, I 
want to answer the Senator from Virginia. A few years ago 


the people of Great Britain invested an immense sum of money 


Are they not in as hard a 


A .. . ee c ee ee 
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in South America. At the same time they were putting large 
sums in Australia, and some money of course in this country, 
and in all the British colonies everywhere. No one knows how 
much money the pore of Great Britain have invested in for- 
eign countries. r. Gladstone said they had $10,000,000,000 in- 
vested abroad. The best authorities in Europe declare that was 
a great deal too small. 
r. GEORGE. Dollars or pounds? 

Mr. TELLER. Two thousand million pounds, ten thousand 
million dollars. All the countries of South America broke 
down at once. Great Britain could not get her money from that 
source. The Baring Brothers, a concern that was supposed 
throughout the commercial world to be equal nearly if not quite 
to the Bank of England, that had stood for, I think, this is the 
third generation, the greatest private banking house in the 
world, was ready to go into bankruptcy or to assign, when the 
Bank of England and other banks came to the rescue and saved 
the firm. The Bank of France was also asked to help, and the 
Bank of Russia was also called on fora million and a half pounds 
at the same time. Three million pounds came from the Bank of 
France and one and ahalf million pounds from the Bank of Rus- 
sia. A statement was made in the French Economist, which I 
have nodoubt is correct, to the effect that within a few weeks 
France sent $45,000,000 of money into Great Britain to maintain 
the credit of the latter country when the Baring Brothers failed. 
Great Britain could not collect her money in South America. 
Soon after that hard times came on in Australia, and England 
could not collect her money in that province. 

Last year without any silver law, without any buying of silver, 
3 broke down in her finances absolutely, and there was 
an immense loss to the British capitalists who had put their 
money there. None of the borrowed capital could be returned 
to Great Britain at that time. In consequence of this chain of 
circumstances the British nation had no other place to go ex- 
cept to the American people when its people wanted money. 
Needing the money, they came to us, and we responded. 

Mr.HIGGINS. England sold her securities? 

Mr. TELLER. She sold her securities, put them on the mar- 
ket; not in an open way, but in a quiet, private way, sending 
them to the banks of New York to gradually put upon the 
market here and turned over to fortunate Americans who had 
the money to buy. So there is not only our debts to be paid, but 
there are all the time American securities coming back to be 
sold here whenever Great Britain wants the money, and gold 
goes to Europe in payment of these securities. When things 
are easy they again buy our securities. When they get hard 
up” they send them over here and cash them. 

In addition to that, which seems always to be the least thought 
of, Great Britain does the carrying trade of this country outside 
of the coast trade. I believe the ocean carrying trade of this 
country has sunk to 13 per cent, practically pes eb Now, no 
man can tell how much money is paid for ocean freights. The 
larger your exportation is the more money you pay out. The 
larger your importation the more money you pay out. 

In my judgment there is not a year in which it is not more 
than $250,000,000. I have taken some pains to find out, but 
nobody can tell origa what is the amount at the prosent 
time. It is put as high by some statisticians as $300,000,000. 
The letters of credit that go to England every year by American 
travelers is not less than $100,000,000. When times were pros- 
perous in this country the servant girls of this country sent on 
an average at least a million dollars every month to Europe. 
They are not doing it now, I am afraid. 

So it is not strange that gold goesabroad. Witha debtor na- 
tion insisting, in the first place, upon going upon a gold basis, 
it simply means destroying the price of our products. It sim- 
ply means hampering our ability to pay our debts, and main- 
taining our credit, when the prices of ever, miog that we pro- 
duce have fallen. Wheat has fallen from $1.33 gold in 1873 
to 56 cents in New York City to-day. Cotton has declined in 
the same way. All the American products have experienced a 
similar fall in price. Our exports from this country are made 
up of the class of products which I have mentioned. Wheat, 
corn, cotton, meats, butter, and other articles have fallen from 
afair price in 1873 to a price at which no man can produce them 
with profit to-day. 

What is the result, Mr. President? You have to-day one-third 
of all the railroads of this country in the hands of receivers. 
The sixty-five railroads of this country in January, February, 
and March ran behind in their gross receipts over the same 
months a year before to the extent of $30,000,000; and in the 
month of April the same roads ran behind more than $10,000,000 
in gross receipts, in comparison with the same month in 1893. 
You can count on the fingers of your hand the railroads of the 
country that are solvent to-day. When these companies can no 
longer pay dividends by hook or by crook, as they are now do- 


ing, and when the American people shall realize that fact, and 
tens of thousands of small investors in the stocks and bonds of 
these roads will find their entire capital sweptfrom under them 
by this system of finance of ours, you will need a standing army 
to prevent a financial revolution in this country that will bring 
a change of condition. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] calls my attention. 
to the deposits in the savings banks. There are in the savings 
banks of this country $1,700,000,000. I venture to say here that 
if these banks were required to pay, a thousand million dollars 
could not be realized out of theirassets. What is to be done when 
the men who have toiled and filled the banks with their money 
shall learn that their earnings and savings of years are swept 
away ruthlessly from them, and when they shall, be, as they w. 
be some time, enlightened in reference to that, and know that 
their loss is caused by vicious and unwise legislation? I repeat, 
if you keep these people down you will need a bigger army than 
you ever had in this country. 

Mr. President, it can not be done. You may keep the French- 
men under. You may keep the Englishmen under, because of 
his respect for law, tradition, and authority. You may keep the 
German under. You can not keep an American citizen down, as 
the Senator from Connecticut said, when heisstarving. Lawor 
no law, they will make themselves heard and make themselves 
felt. A distinguished railroad man said afew months ago that 
there were 3,000,000 men idle, and upon them dependent were 
more than 10,000,000 people. Since that statement was made the 
idle men of this country have increased at least 20 per cent. To- 
day everywhere in the United States there is a conflict going 
on between labor and capital—strikes, riots, revolutions, you 
may say. 

Look at the newspapers of to-day. In very many sections of 
the country yesterday the authorities were set at defiance. It 
is a contest as to whether the laborer shall receive the wages 
he has been getting or whether he shall get down on a lower 
plane. It may be that in this contest the laborer for the time 
will maintain himself, but the inevitable result everybody must 
foresee. With low wages throughout the world, with low prices 
everywhere in the world, there must be low prices here, and 
when the price of a product is below its cost there will be a sus- 
pension of production, and then in time the laborer will be com- 
pelled, much as we dislike to see it, to come down to the plane 
that his less fortunate fellows in Europe pees A 

The reduction of the tariff to any considerable extent and the 
increase of imports, in my judgment, means the ae of 
this issue. It will make matters worse and not better. What 
has been, without exception, the answer of people who have an- 
swered the interrogatories of the committee? Take the bulle- 
tins which have been laid upon our tables, and where the manu- 
facturer has answered the question put to him, What will be 
the effect of the reduction of the tariff?” he has answered in- 
variably, ‘‘ We must reduce our labor; we must cut the labor 
either in hours or in price.” It has already been done, from 20 
to 25 per cent, and it is to be done to a still greater extent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Colorado ailow me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose the Senator will agree with me 
that there can be no reduction in prices, other things remaining 
equal, except by a reduction of wages? That is, a reduction of 
wages is the necessary result of the reduction of prices, other 
things remaining equal. 

Mr. TELLER. Ihave not believed and I have not charged 
that the reduction of duties is going to close the manufactories 
of New England; but I do believe that any reduction is going to 
compel the laborers of New England to accept lower wages, and 
any considerable reduction of the tariff will compel them to ac- 
cept wages upon which they have never been able heretofore to 


exist. 

Capital will take care of itself. The manufacturers of this 
country will continue to manufacture. They will economize, 
and the first economy will be, as they say themselves, the re- 
duction of the price of labor. 

Mr. President, with this condition before us, patent to every 
man of intelligence, I can not believe that the Senator from 
Maryland believes we have reached the place where prosperity 
will come in by cutting down the duty upon imports, by increas- 
ing foreign importations, by taking away from American labor 
opportunities to labor, and reducing their wages. 

I do not believe this bill will help, nor do I believe it will hurt 
as much as some of my colleagues think it will. But it will do 
no good, and whatever influence it exerts upon the condition of 
thecountry will be that of evil. Forthatreason Iam opposed to it. 

But I insist that you may pass this bill, or Ags may adjourn 
without passing any bill and the condition will remain practi- 
cally the same as it is until the monetary condition of the world 
is reformed. How can this reform be accomplished? 


1894. 
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Mr. President, that is a gront question—how far we can 
handle that question alone. For myself, after much thought 
and much anxiety, I believe that we are capable here of solving 
the mone question of the world alone and unaided. What 
France could do with her comparatively few million of people, 
with her little wealth compared with ours, we cando if we only 
have the courage and skill to take hold of itand make the effort. 

What are we to do? Are we to go on in the way we are go- 
ing? Are we sensible men when we sit here and do nothing? 
You may deride the Coxey movement; you may poke fun at 
Fitzgerald; but they represent a sentiment of distrust and dis- 
content; and they are indications, in my judgment, of a danger 
that no sensible man ought to overlook. 3 

The Democratic party are in power. It would be wisdom on 
their part to address themselves to this question now and at 
least try to determine if there is not some method by which the 

rosperity heretofore existing could be brought back. We 
bose now that the silver-repeal bill did not doit. We know 
that wheat is cheaper than it was the day we repealed the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act. We know that Amori- 
can securities were not sent back because of that act, for they 
came in greater quantities after the repeal of the act than in 
the same period before. 

We know, of course, that the distress which prevailed, and 
prevails now, was not the result of the act of 1890, and was not 
removed by the repeal of that act. I repeat here now that no 
intelligent man ought to believe for a moment that this bill is 
going to furnish the relief demanded, and I know that on the 
other side of the Chamber there are very many Senators, who, 
while they believe it may help somewhat, agree with me in the 
opinion that it does not striks the root of the evil after all. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me at 
that point to ask him a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainty, 

Mr. GORDON. Ofcourse the Senator understands that every 
lover of the country appreciates the condition we are in just 
now, and is as anxious as he is to see some relief brought to this 
people. I want to ask the Senator, who has given so much 
thought to this monetary question, whether or not, in his opin- 
ion, it be not worth the experiment now to remove the tax upon 
State banks and let the combined intelligence of the different 
States undertake relief for the people of the individual States: 
and whether, in the Senator’s opinion, that movement would 
not in large measure solve the silver problem? I want tohear 
the Senator on that point. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not desire to go into that question at this 
time, as it isa question which will come before us later, and on 
which I shall endeavor to be heard when it does come. I only 
want to say now to the Senator from Georgia—and I will say 
that to every other Senator—that I do not claim for myself any 
more patriotism than I concede to all my associates on this floor; 
Ido not claim that I have any more sympainy for the down- 
trodden of this country, or any other portion of the world, than 
they have. Iam only telling what is the condition of the world, 
and suggesting that there ought to be some remedy, and that I 
have an idea of what that remedy should be. 

Mr. President, allow me to say to the Senator from Georgia 
that, while the suggestion he made is a proper one, and if prop- 
erly carried out would bring some relief, yetit will only be a tem- 
porary relief, and only a relief in this country. This diseased 
condition is not confined solely to the United States; it is as wide 
as the world; it exists in every country which is on the gold 
standard; but it is not felt in countries where there is a silver 
standard. We can not handle it alone, unless our action is such 
as to influence other nations to follow us. 

If we should resort to paper money, we might add to the cur- 
rency of this country $250,000,000 or $500,000,U00 of paper which 
the people would readily take on the faith of the national credit; 
but it would not raise aes in Great Britain. It would not 
raise prices in France. It would not raise prices in Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, Sweden, and Holland. It would make for us 
for the time being a greater degree of prosperity, but when we 
had got out of the stimulus and excitement that this issue would 

ve us, our financial condition would be as much lower as it 


d been raised higher before by such stimulus. That is only 
temporary relief. 
No remedy that is not as wide as the world will reach this 


trouble. Ido not want to be misunderstood; I do not want any- 
body to say that relief is only to come from an international 
agreement. I say, do not wait for international agreement. 
Let the United States put itself upon the double standard, with 
open mints for gold and silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, and if your 
gold goes, as you say it will, as it is going now, and you go to 
a silver basis, you will be upon a basis which will ultimately 
give you stability of prices, and rising prices with the silver 
countries of the world. 


The result will be that Great Britain, and Germany, and France 
will be compelled to come to us and unite with us upon some 
international basis; and the quickest way to secure an interna- 
tional agreement is to say to the world that no matter what 
other nations may do, we are prepared to use these two metals 
on an absolute equality at the old ratio we adopted of 16 to 1. 
When we do that we will bring the world to us. 

Mr. President, you may take the silver countries—I do not 
care to go into this subject in detail—but there is not a country 
where silver is exclusively used as money that is not in a better 
condition than isourown. Take Mexico, with great natural ad- 
vantages, but with a system of government which until re- 
cently has been anything but favorable toward development 
and progress. I will, however, say for it now that, in my judg- 
ment, the Mexican Governmentis in the hands of able, patriotic, 
and wise men; that the people of Mexico are improving men- 
tally, morally, and financially, and they have a greater degree 
of prosperity in Mexico than ever existed there before. 

here can, however, be no comparison of that country with 
ours. Their people are different from ours. They lack that 
energy and that force which the Anglo-Saxon possesses; they 
come of a different race; they are a mixed race, very many of 
them, and a gentleman in Mexico told me that he did not sup- 
pose one-half of the people of Mexico slept in beds. And yet 
there is as much refinement, as much intelligence, as much vir- 
tue, and as much hospitality in a class of Mexicans as can be 
found anywhere in the world. That country, with all its disad- 
vantages of a mixed population, with its poverty growing out 
of long wars, is to day infinitely better off than we are. 

There are no starving men in Mexico; there are no Coxey 
armies; there are no idle tramps; every man who desires it can 
find work; and if he does not live upon the same plane that our 
popie live upon, he lives upon a plane that fs satisfactory to 

im, and he can make it better if he will, for opportunities are 
not there, as here, denied to labor. 

Take China. Of course there is no comparison between the 
people of China and our people; and yet China has not felt the 
world-wide depression. Her prices have been like those of 
Mexico, stable for twenty years, while ours have been continu- 


oly ang 
ə India. Her prosperity was greater than it ever had been 
up to the time when her mints were closed. 

Take South America, outside of those countries where over- 
speculation has occurred, as in Argentina. Take the countries 
which are ona silver basis, and they are far better off than we are. 

I should haveforgotten Japan but for the fact that the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] calls my attention to it. Japan, 
with a population about equal to that of France, has recentl 
stepped forward from a semicivilized condition toward an ad- 
vanced civilization; and it looks to me now as if the dark- 
sonneg races of Asia would become the manufacturers of the 
world. 

China, Japan, and India are increasing their manufactured 
products be ond what was ever conceived. Japan is gathering 
to herself the markets of the world, which we are vainly talk- 
ing about hoping to get. If this thing continues for another 
decade, England will cease to be the great manufacturing coun- 
try of the world, and China and Japan, with a population, as I 
said the other day, who can live on infinitely less than can the 
people of any European nation, with a patienceand a skill equal 
to that of any other people in the world, will compel all other 
people to yield to them in their ability to manufacture. 

We are building up by this financial policy a 1 
system in the countries which are not in accord with us, 
who do not belong to our civilization and our race; and that is 
being done in the interest only of men who hold the securities 
of the world, withoutany other reason than that they may com- 
mand more of the world’s commodities. 

Mr. President, I am notinclined to be prophetic of evil; but I 
feel, and [ can not help so feeling, that we have reached a point 
now which should cause us to reflect. [assume that this bill 
will pass; I assume that substantially as it came from the com- 
mittee it is to become a law, and because of that and our de- 
fective monetary system that American wages are to be re- 
duced and American laborers are to occupy a position they have 
never occupied before, and which I know no man on this floor 
wants to see them occupy. Their courage may hold them up 
for a little while, but gradually they must either resist the 
agencies which are bringing this trouble upon them, or they 
must deteriorate. 

Why can the American laborer do more work than any other 
laborer in the world; and why can he do it better? It is be- 
cause he has been better paid, because he has always felt the 
stimulus which good wages gives to every man; because he has 
been a man; because he has felt that he was treated as a man, 
with ample wages; and because he has feit for his family; he 
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has had hope, courage, and ambition, and though he may 
have been poor, he hoped to see his boys and girls ne Bs 
the plane that he had wished he could reach, but had not. For 
them there was still hope. Shall we let that all gor Shall the 
American laborer be deprived of that hope, t ambition, 
that incentive to good citizenship? Shall the future be closed 
to him as it is to his fellow-workmen in the countries of the Old 
World? Mr. President, to me the contemplation of that state 
of affairs is most frightful. I felt when we repealed the Sher- 
man act that it was a step in that direction. 

I heard the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] yester- 
day speaking of the excellent people in his State who he thinks 
are to be hurt by this legislation. He described the people of 
my State; he described the people of the great Northwest; he 
described the character of men who have subdued the great 
West and made it “blossom as the rose.” For them my t 
bleeds, not for the people of my State only, but for all the people 
of the West, and for the Senator’s sore also; and I am willing 
to do what he was not willing to do; Iam wi to give my 
vote in such a way as not to destroy this class of men, but to 
give them the opportunities in the future which they have had 

© past. 

Mr. President, believing that the ge of this bill will add 
burdens and not remove them, and that it will reduce the wages 
of American laborers, Iam going to vote against it in all of its 


jhases, 
p Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, at the close of the ses- 
sion of the Senate last evening the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar] was addressing the Senate in advocacy of a higher 
rate of duties upon that paragraph of the pending measure re- 
lating to shotguns. In the course of his argument he appealed 
to me to know if, in the years Į had had the honor to represent 
in part my State at the other end of this Capitol, I had not found 
the people for whom he spoke and their representatives in the 
Senate and House always read to cast their votes 


in tho direction of protecting the interests of the people of the 
South and the Southwest. Lam glad of the opportunity to an- 
swer that quron 8 s 

I remember, Mr. Pr ent, in 1882, when a river and harbor 


bill, then so large as to attract the attention of the country, was 
passed, doing, for the first time in the history of the Govern- 
ment, justice by the great Father of Waters, in the way of 
large appropriations, for the purpose of improving its naviga- 
tion and assisting in protecting its alluvial valley from floods. 
That bill, after _ passing the two Houses of Congress, encoun- 
tered an Executive veto. It was pronpay over the Ex- 
ecutive veto in the House, where the bill originated, and then 
came to the Senate, where it likewise passed over the Executive 


veto, 

One of the Senators who stood up for the bill notwithstanding 
his party's President had vetoed it, and who cast his vote in favor 
of its passage over the veto was the Senator from Massachusetts. 
He championed the cause of the 13 River in the bill, 
sustained the large appropriation it carried for the river, voted 
for this measure which did justice to the people of the South- 
west notwithstanding the fact that it was a measure not 1 
in his own State. And I recall, as part of the political history 
of those times that, when the Senator from Massachusetts in the 
fall elections of that year in his Statecame before the people for 
re®lection to the Senate, he was challenged for his vote cast in 
favor of passing the river and harbor bill over the Executive 
veto. He took the stump in advocacy of the measure and in de- 
fense of his course, and he was, I am glad to say, triumphantly 
reflected; and from that time to this he has filled a seat in this 
body, always with eminent 2 714 and sometimes with luster. 

But, Mr. President, I do not think the party to which he be- 


ee AR 
` r. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 


on? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator has alluded to the veto of the 
river and harbor bill, and would leave, I think, the impression 
on the public mind that it was vetoed because of the appropria- 
<r for the Mississippi River. Does the Senator mean to say 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Idonot. I donot think any such in- 
ference can be drawn from anything I have said in reference to 
it. I premised my remarks, touching the course of the Senator 
from Massachusetts in reference to t bill, by stating that it 
was a measure so large in the aggregate amount it carried that 
it attracted the attention of the country and adverse criticism 
in Cag 8 te of the Union. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him an- 
other question? I think he will see the reason for it after- 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Certainly. 
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then Executive an open and ayowed friend of large app 

tions for the Miss pi River as being beneficial to his section 
of the country, both for the improvement of the river and the 
protection of its valley from floods? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, answering the inquiry 
of the Senator from Colorado it gives me pleasure to say that 
we, from the valley of the great river, recognized in President 
Arthur, then the Chief Executive, afriend of liberal appropria- 
tions for the improvement of the Mississippi River and the pro- 
tection of its alluvial valley. I well recollect the message upon 
that subject which he transmitted to Congress wherein he rec- 
ommended liberal treatment of the river. But it is a fact, Mr. 
President, that President Arthur did veto the bill of 1882 carry- 
ing between eighteen and nineteen million dollars, which em- 
braced within its provisions the most liberal appropriation up 
to that time which had been given by Congress in recognition 
of its duty toward the great Father of Waters. I did not in- 
tend to any criticism upon President Arthur because of his 
veto of that measure. That veto was based upon other grounds 
rae because it carried a large appropriation for the Mississippi 

ver. 

Mr. President, when interrupted by the Senator from Colo- 
rado I was going on to say that while itis true with reference 
to the Senator from Massachusetts that he, in the broad-minded- 
ness which many times has characterized his course as a public 
man, has treated us in the South and Southwest with justice and 
1 the party to which he 8 and of which he is a 
shining light, has not often done so. Ə State which Lin part 
represent upon this floor is, as is well known of every man, in- 
terested more largely than all the remainder of the United, 
States in the cultivation of sugar cane and in the production and 
manufacture of sugar, 

From the inception of the Government dawn to 1890 the pol- 
icy of Congress had been always to maintain a reasonable duty 
for revenue purposes upon the importation of sugar from abroad, 
which aided largely m Ri to the Treasury the revenue it 
needed and to an agricultural ind of the South the incident 
of protection which enco it. policy, which had con- 
tinued from the beginning of the Government down to 1890, a 
policy which the founders of the Republic and the great men 
who followed in their wake themselves initiated, was for the 
first time deliberately abandoned by the Republican party in the 
McKinley law of 1890, and deliberately abandoned, as I believe 
because sugar was that product upon which a tax in the way of 
an import duty realized so much revenue that it was necessary 
to strike it down in order to increase the high rates of duty upon 
manufactured articles coming into competition with articles of 
like nature made in the factories and shops of the North and 


East. 
Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me toask him a ques- 


tion? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator as to the relative propper 
ity of the sugar industry before and after 1890 under the Mc- 
Kinley act? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, in the course of the ob- 
servations which itis my purpose to submit to the Senate to-day— 
and it is not my purpose to occupy much of the valuable time of 
the Senate—I shall endeavor to answer the 2 of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa; but before I do so permit me to go on with the 
thread of my ment, 

Tsay that from the La, Seg of the Government down to the 
enactment of the McKinley bill into law there had been a rea- 
sonable duty maintained upon sugar, and while the McKinley 
act increased in time of profound peace, without any necessity 
whatever for additional revenues in the Treasury of the United 
States, the duties upon every manufactured article, almost with- 
out exception, made in the North and the Northeast and in New 
England, while the Congress of the United States sanctioned’ 
and embarked upon a new, so to Spaai; policy of higher protec- 
tion, it was guilty of the singular inconsistency of exol g su- 

ar from the list of protected industries, of refusing a reasona- 
Bie duty which was needed by an 5 industry in the 
South. It segregated the sugar industry from the other pro- 
tected industries of the United States, and asked it to stand 
alone upon a doubtful and untried experiment. 

Sugar was put upon the free list for the first time since 1798, 
and as a sop to Cerberus they threw us a bounty, st which 
we protested, because we knew it would not last. Prior to 1890 
too much money was being collected under the tax laws of the 
country. More money was being taken from the people than 
the necessities of government warranted. The cry went up, re- 
duce the revenues, cut down the annual surplus. Sugar, under 
the duty levied on it, was yielding about $58,000,000 a year. 
The Republican party answered the demand for reduction of 
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revenues | areas tea ape the free list. This disposed of the 
surplus and a margin for placing higher duties upon the 
of manufacture in which the North was interested. So 
it was done—done to pave the way for a higher tection to 
their own industries. It mattered not that a agricul- 
tural industry was sacrificed. But to let us down easily, they 
gave us a precarious bounty. 
ieving the bounty to be a delusion and a snare, because 
lacking the element of permanency, the Representatives from 
2 in Congress by their voices and their votes protested 
against it. 

We believed that if our industry was included in the list of 
the protected industries, there would be some certainty of the 
maintenance of the fostering care which it required for its de- 
velopment; but that if it was cast aside from the list of pro- 
tected industries and asked to stand alone under a policy of 
bounty, we feared the worst.. We predicted then exactly what 
has already 5 at least in part. You [addressing the 
Republicans] placed in that bill a clause which gave this bounty 
for fifteen years, and even went further, and provided a continu- 
ing appropriation to pay the money that would be due sugar 
producers under the bounty, but we told you then that you could 
not fetter the handsof succeeding s; that your fifteen 
years of bounty would not last, and the time would come 
when there was great danger that the bounty would be taken 
away fromus 3 the free list, to the destruction 
of that great industry in w $100,000,000 in my State is in- 


Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. Will the Senator from Louisiana 
allow me a question? 


2 to R industry in this country, would he then 
still prefer y 


which gives to the producers of sugar, or the producers of any- 
thing else, a bounty for fifteen years, and guarantee that future 
Congresses will maintain it. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. Will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana allow me a moment further? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I presume I have just as much 
power to give a guaranty in regard to bounties as the Senator 

m i or any other Senator on this floor, or any other 
3 anybody in the United States has the power to give the 
from Louisiana a guaranty that protection shall be en- 

forced in the future. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, no man in this Cham- 
ber, or set of men in this Chamber, or elsewhere, can give a 
guaranty on any question of legislation. But on any tariff law 
maintained for the purpose of raising revenues needed to defray 
the expenditures of Government, sugar may be expected to have 
a place. No article can with greater justice or equity have a 
place u it than sugar. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I beg of my friend to excuse me for a 
moment. ai 

No Senator or set of Senators can give a guaranty that if a 
reasonable duty is placed upon sugar it will be maintained, any 
more than the bounty will be maintained: yet I say in unity 
there is strength, and if the sugar industry is given the protec- 
tion which results from a revenue duty on sugar, it will stand 
with the other protected industries of the United States, and in 
that position there is strength; whereas by the McKinley law it 
is placed in a position of weakness; asked to stand alone upon a 
doubtful and untried experiment. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEFFER. This phase of the subject is very interesting 
to me, and, inasmuch as the Senator from Louisiana has under- 
taken a comparison bstween the protective virtues of duties 
and bounties, I wish to ask the Senator this question: Whether 
he knows of any other protected industry in the United States 
in 1890, or in any previous year during the last half century, 
whose protection by law cost as much in comparison with the 
work of the domestic production as that of sugar? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. In the beginning of the Government, 
when the Treasury needed revenue, it was found by those who 
were in charge of public affairs at that time that noarticle would 
yield more of revenue for the minimum of taxation than sugar; 
and that is exactly true tolay. It is not a question of what the 
incidental protection to the domestic industry has cost. The 


justification of the tax has been, from the beginning until 
now, and now that itie the ideal 5 which a tax should 
be levied, an ideal article in the sense that It yields the maximum 
of revenue for the minimum of taxation; the maximum of reve- 
nue with the minimum of protection, if you will; and upon that 
ground a duty upon sugar has always been main , and is 
to-day as susceptible of defense from that standpoint as it ever 
was in the history of this Government. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator permit me another ques- 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I will yield to the Senator from Kansas 
8 more, and then I trust that Senators will not interrupt me 

urther. 

Mr. PEFFER. I assure the Senator that, with the answer to 
the question I shall now propound, I shall not trouble him with 
any further interruption, and I will say to the Senator, besides, 
that it is not my habit to interrupt Senators, and I should not 
have interfered in this discussion but other Senators set me the 
example, and the Senator from Louisiana was kind enough to 
yield to them, and I supposed he would good naturedly yield 
to me. 

The question I ask is, if the Senator's argument is a correct 
one—and I am not saying that it is not correct—why will it not 
apply with equal forces to coffee, to ten, and to articles which are 
not produced inthiscountry atall, articles the duties upon which 
are collected with quite as small itures and with quite as 
small an amount of labor, and yet of the duties will bə rev- 
enue, and nothing but revenue? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, the answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator won Kansasis 8 of a er same 
argument would apply equally to a duty upon coffee and upon 
tea; but, as I understand it, the doctrine of the party to which I 
owe allegiance, upon this question of the tariff always been 
and is now a tarif for revenue with the incident of protection. 
If that be true, why should we cat aguy upon coffee and tea, 
referred to by the Senator from when we can obtain 
more revenue by a small tax upon sugar than we can by an equal 
tax upon both coffee and tea? Sugar is produced here and is an 
agricultural industry of our country to be benefited by the in- 
cidental protection which results from the tax. Coffee and tea 
are not raised here, and as a consequence no industry of the 
United States would be benefited, incidentally or otherwise, by 
a tax the same. 

In the sugar tax we have a duty levied upon an article which 
conforms exactly to the Democratic idea of the tariff, a tariff 
for revenue with the incident ef protection, an agrieultural in- 
dustry in my State, an agricultural T= the State of the 
Senator from Kansas, an ini just now beginning to assume 
proportions which justify the belief that, if a reasonable duty is 
placed upon sugar and maintained for a length of time without 
agitation of its abolition, so as to invite capital, in a decade or 
two there will be produced in the United States from cane, 
beets, and sorghum not only the 2,000,000 tons of which 
are annually consumed in the United States, but much more be- 
sides for export. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas will agree with me 
when Í say that whereas there are produced annually in the 
Germanic ire a million tons of sugar as against about 330,- 
000 tons, all In the United States, we have an area of coun- 
try in the United States twice as great as the Germanic Empire, 
which is susceptible of raising the sugar beet for sugar- 

ur poses as successfully as it is raised in Germany. We have, 

an area of country in the United States as great in ex- 
tent as the Germanic Empire, where sugar cane for sugar- 
making purposes can be grown with the great success, We have 
another area in the United States, several times as large as the 
Germanic Empire, where sorghum for sugar-making purposes 
can be grown in unlimited quantity, in some sections of the coun- 
try two crops a year on the same ground being produced. 

Then, I say, with these possibilities before us, aye, with the 
probabilities which these conditions present, for the production 
of sugar in this country equal to the consumption of our people, 
why should there not be maintained a reasonable duty upon 
sugar such as we find in the pending bill, if thereby in- 
dustry is fostered and encouraged, while a large revenue is 
yielded to the Treasury? 

The Senator from Lowa [Mr. ALLISON] asked me if it was not 
a fact that since the enactment of the McKinley law, with a 
bounty provision in it, the development of sugar- in this 
co had not progressed far beyond what it had in the same 
length of time prior to the giving of the hounty. 

Yes, that is true. Under the stimulusand the encouragement 

by the bounty, sugar production in this country has greatly 
But that does not answer the argument made b 

the preearious nature of the bounty. There is no question of the 
encouragement to sugar production given by the bounty system. 
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But will this bounty last; will it remain; does it accord with the 
genius of American institutions; is it sustained by popular senti- 
ment? These are the questions which disturb the sugar maker; 
which make him uneasy; which caused him to fear the result 


of the experiment of the bounty. He was apprehensive one 
Congres would undo the work of the preceding Congress,and he 
has lived to see that his fears were well founded, 

Had not the Republican party placed raw sugars on the free 
list in 1890 there would now be no sort of doubt of maintaining 
sugar on the dutiable list in the pending bill. As it is, wefrom 
Louisiana have had great difficulty in making others see and 
admit the pees of our claim that sugar should be restored to 
the dutiable list. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I bag the Senator’s pardon. I prefer 
not to be interrupted, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, we have heard in the 
course of the debate upon the pending measure a great deal said 
on the other side of the Chamber to the effect that this bill in 
its makeup is a sectional measure; that it gives undue advantage 
to the South and Southern industries. For two months and a 
half I have sat in this Chamber a silent listener, Hoe Sn at 
least up to this time, that ancient usage of the Senate which re- 
quires young Senators to take a back seat and “ be seen but not 
heard.” In the course of my silence and attention to the debate 
which has been had upon the pending measure, I have heard 
Senator after Senator on the oe dr Seg side make the argu- 
ment of sectionalism against the bill. 

Let us briefly look into it and see how much of force there is 
in the argument. Take wool. The greatest wool-producin 
State of the Union is intheSouth—Toxas. It may, then, besai 
that wool is as much. if not more, a Southern raw material than 
it is a Northern or Western one; and yet wool is placed on the 
3 in this bill. Any discrimination in favor of the South 
in that 

Mr. PERKINS. California is the largest wool-producing 


State. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. Well, Mr. President, perhaps the Sen- 
ator from Texas will disagree with the Senator from California. 
Mr. PERKINS. If the Senator will allow me, the statistics 


show that. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Again, Mr. President, that section of 
the country to-day which is the hope of the lumber industry is 
the South. It is well known by gentlemen living in the North- 
west, and by those of us who have traveled in that region, that 
the end of the lumber industry in Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin isin sight. Already their far-seeing millmen have 

ne South to the illimitable pine forests in my own State and 

Arkansasand other Southern States, and have hedged against 
the disappearance of timber in their own country by buying by 
the millions of acres timber lands in the Southwest. 

There is in this Capitol, in the other House, a gentleman, a 
friend of mine, a member of Congress from Michigan, himself 
one of the largest lumber producers in the Northwest, who, to 
my knowledge, with his associates has invested in and owns to- 
day in my own State, and nearly all of it within the limits of my 
late Congressional district, three or four hundred thousand acres 
of long-leaf pine timber lands. So, when you look around the 
country, North, South, East, or West, to locate the future home 
of the lumber industry of the United States, you will find it in 
the South; and yet this bill, which is decried on the other side 
as a sectional measure, puts timber and lumber upon the free 


t. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I should prefer not to yield. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Again, Mr. President, the great iron 
and coal fields of the United States are located in the South. 
It is true that the pending measure places a duty of 40 cents a 
ton upon iron ore, and the same, I believe, upon coal; yet that 
is a reduction of nearly one-half from what those rates are un- 
der the existing law, known as the McKinley act; and yet the 
ery goes out, notwithstanding these large reductions in the 
rates on coal and iron, which are found in the greatest abun- 
ance in the South, that this is a sectional measure. 

It is true this bill places a duty upon sugar and rice, agricul- 
tural industries of the South; one of them, however, not confined 
exclusively to the South. 

What is this duty upon sugar? Prior to the enactment of the 
McKinley bill into law there was maintained, and had been for 
many years, a duty on an average of more than 2 cents a pound 
upon sugar—much more than 2centsa pound upon refined sugar— 


and yet the pending bill has reduced it to about half what it was 
prior to the McKinley law. Nevertheless, when the cry of sec- 
tionalism is made against the bill, sugar is especially singled out 
as that article which is alleged to prove it! e reduction of the 
sugar tax from what it was under the tariff act of 1883 rather 
proves the reverze of the proposition. 

Mr. President, I repudiate that charge against the bill. The 
bill is made up, as I believe, upon lines of justice and fairness to 
all sectionsof the country, and it ill becomes Senators represent- 
ing the Northeast, representing those constituencies who have 
been the chief beneficiaries of the protective policy which this 
Government has pursued, to decry against the bill because ol 
alleged sectionalism, 

Is it not a fact that for eighty years of our national existence 
New England has been the chief beneficiary of the tariff lawsof 
the United States? Undoubtedly; and that section of country 
under this policy of protection has been built up, its people are 
rich, its communities strong, its industries advanced far beyond 
the ‘‘infant” stage. And now when simple justice is proposed 
to be done by the pending bill to certain industries in the South, 
it ill becomes Senators representing those constituencies which 
have fattened upon the high protective policy of the Govern- 
ment for more than three-quarters of acentury to decry and de- 
nounce the bill as a sectional measure. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts, in the course 
of his remarks touching the duty proposed to be levied upon 
firearms and guns in this bill, referring particularly to breech- 
loading shotguns, declared that they were a luxury and not a 
necessity. hat depends entirely upon what section of the 
country my friend from Massachusetts viewed the question, 
Shotguns and firearms may be a luxury in New England; but 
there isa soy told of one of the States in that section of the 
Union in which I live, a State which is proud of being called 
the Empire State of the South,” a State which has for its em- 
blem a lone star—I have heard it stated that sometimes down 
in that State a particular kind of firearm is wanted, and when 
it is wanted it is wanted like—sheol. [Laughter.] 

At that time surely the Senator from Massachusetts would not 
take the position thatthat 8 kind of firearm is a luxury. 
I, for 21775 would consider it a prime necessity, aye, the primest 
necessity. 

Mr. President in the debate which has ensued upon this bill 
within the last week the Senator from Delaware r. HIGGINS] 
took occasion, in speaking of the alleged sectional features of the 
bill and inveighing, if he will permit the word, to some extent 
against the South and the Southern people, cried out, with much 
vehemence of manner and emphasis of diction, “I thank God I 
do not take my ideas from the South.” 

Mr. President, that remark of the Senator from Delaware re- 
minded me at the time of an incident recorded in Holy Writ. 
Something less than two thousand years ago, when the Saviour 
of mankind was sojourning on earth, it is recorded that two men 
entered the temple at Jerusalem. One wasaPharisee, the other 
a publican and sinner. The Pharasee stood up inaconspicuous 
place before the altar, and 2 his eyes heavenward, prayed 
as follows: Lord, I thank thee I am not as other men are; I 
give alms to the r; I say prayers in the synagogue; I attend 
meetings in the Temple, and I am, Oh Lord, a — fellow gen- 
erally.” The other, the publican and sinner, stood afar off, and, in 
the meekness of spirit and humility of soul which characterized 
him, smote his breast, and prayed thus: Oh Lord, have mercy 
upon me, a miserable sinner.” 

Mr. President, the application is obvious. The Senator from 
Delaware stands in his place on that side of the Chamber and 
prays to Heaven in thanksgiving that he is not as other men are: 
thank God Ido not take my ideas from the South.” For one, 
a Southern Senator upon this floor, when I heard that remark 
from the Senator trom Delaware, I, too, thanked God, with all 
the fervency of my nature, that the Senator from Delaware, who 
could give utterance to such a remark, did not indeed take his 
ideas from the South. Nor do I believe, Mr. President, that 
the people of the brave little Commonwealth from which he 
comes, who, I believe, are as big in their big-heartedness and 
generosity as that particular utterance of the Senator from 
Delaware was little—I donot believe they have any part or parcel 
in, 25 sympathy with, that miserable fling at the people of the 
South. 

Mr. President, in my seat heretofore as a silent spectator of 
the scenes being enacted daily in the Senate, I have witnessed 
the comicalities, if I may so express it, of the tariff debate as 
well as its serious aspects, and one of those comicalities I wit- 
nessed yesterday or perhaps the day before. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] rose in his place, and with that con- 
ciseness, that vigor, and that precision which always mark his 
utterances upon this floor, ventured to make some observations 
in the line of protest and objection to the interminable delay of 
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which the other side of the Chamber is guilty in the consider- 


ation of the pending measure. 

Straightway the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHAND- 
LER], whom I do not now see in his seat, rose in his place and 
remarked that he had heard the Senator from Tennessee make 
the same s h a dozen times on the floor of the Senate in the 
course of this debate; and then the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire went on himself tomake a speechin reply. It occurred to 
me that this was a case of the pot calling the kettle black.” If 
the Senator from Tennessee made the same speech, alluded to 
by the Senator from New Hampshire, a dozen times, to my 
knowledge (I have sat in my seat and heard it) the Senator from 
New Hampshire himself made thesame speech he madein reply 
twice twelve times. 

Mr. President, I have already detained the Senate much 
longer than I intended when I rose to speak, but while I am on 
my feet I shall venture to give my opinion about the conduct of 
the Senate in reference to the pending bill. I wish to disclaim 
in the beginning of my remarks upon that topic any intention 
whatever to lecture the Senate. Ill would it become me, one of 
the youngest Senators in this body, both in ago and in expe- 
rience here, to do anything of that kind. But J am entitled to 
my opinion about matters that have been of daily occurrence 
upon this floor, and, like every other American citizen, have the 
right 3 expression of that opinion; and I propose to freely 
express it. 

am aware there has existed in the Senate of the United 
States, perhaps from the earliest times, a usage which has be- 
come a law of the Senate, that Senators are permitted to indulge 
in unlimited debate. That usage has degenerated, until now, 
and for some-time past, it has become an abuse. 

It has degenerated until unlimited debate has become a syno- 
nym for unlimited delay. Here it is, with the business interests 
of the country in a state of stagnation; here it is, with the in- 
dustries of the country in a state bordering upon paralysis; with 
acry going up from every part of the Union, from every class 
of our fellow-citizens, to the Senate of the United States: For 
God's sake make haste and get through with the tariff bill.” 

With these business interests, with the business men whoare 
suffering from this paralysis of their industry, with these men 
who are out of 3 as laborers and Who are throngin 
the highways and byways of our country by the thousands, it 
not so much a question of just what kind of a bill is as it 
is a question of passing some sortof a bill and having done with it. 

Now, are we doing it? For nearly four months this bill has 
been before the Senate of the United States and one of its com- 
mittees. Day after day interminable speeches have been made 
on the other side of the Chamber, day after day the hopes of the 
American people, asking for a speedy passage of the bill, a 
speedy solution of this question, a dy cessation of the agi- 
tation of tariff questions, have bet poe Ss and the bill drags 
its slow length along. 

Here is the Senate of the United States bound by a set of rules 
which have come down to us, some of them from tradition— 
rules which in my opinion would be more honored in the breach 
than in the observance, rules which put the Senate in a strait- 
jacket, rules which make of the Senate of the United States 
what I might describe as a legislative eunuch, without virility, 
a creature that lives, breathes, moves, and has its being, but 
without the power to perpetuate its species. 

The Senate of the United States, the greatest legislative body 
on earth, in this predicament! How preposterous! Here, with 
this great demand coming up for the speedy solution of this 
business question, the bill continues to drag its slow length 
along week after week, until now it has been nearly four months 
since the bill came from the other House. 

Against the rules and usages which permit this, I here to- 
day enter my objection and protest. : I declare here and now my 
pur to seize every opportunity that may be presented to re- 
cord my vote in favor of overturning this condition of affairs, in 
favor of changing the rules of the Senate so as to enable the 
Senate to do the business the American people sent us here to 
transact. 

I intend to vote for anything offered, even a cloture rule if it be 
necessary, to bring the Senate to a position where it can do busi- 
ness, and I will hail with delight any reasonable change in the 
rules that will permit the expectations of the American people 
as respects legislation to be met. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, when I came to the Senate at 
10 o'clock this morning I supposed that at half past 10 the 
subject which we were discuss last evening, namely, the 
amendment proposed to paragraph 143, would come up for im- 
mediate consideration, and Lexpected to occupy the attentionof 
the Senate for some ten minutes or so ina discussion of that 

aph and the amendment to it. But something like two 
urs and a half of the time of the Senate has been consumed in 


a manner entirely foreign to the subject under consideration. I 
have just listened to a lecture from a Senator upon the subject 
of unlimited delay in the Senate. 

I could not help thinking as I listened to his address, which 
had no reference whatever to the subject under consideration 
and occupied about an hour and a quarter, that if every Senator 
on this floor should exercise the right which the Senator from 
Louisiana saw fit to exercise, we should have aboutone hundred 
hours of debate upon the bill entirely foreign to the porograýhe 
under consideration. That at ten hours aday would be ten days 
spent in debate of a general character, andof a character which 
is called by Senators on the other side of the Chamber obstruc- 
tion. I hope we shall hear no more upon that subject. 

There has been very much said here this morning which is 
calculated to provoke reply, but I am so anxious to please the 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber in charge of the bill 
in pressing it forward to a vote that I shall spend no time in re- 
plying to many remarks which would seem to call for a reply. 

owever, before I speak on the subject of guns, I desire to put 
in the RECORD a carefully prepared table which answers the 
charge so frequently made, made again this morning, over and 
over, that what is known as the McKinley act wasan act for the 
increase of duties: 


Changes made by McKinley law. 
[From the Manufacturer, December 16, 1894.] 


linen, etc 
Marble and stone — 
Earths, earthenware, and glass w 
Agricultural products 


e n de te co 


— 
a 
— 
Bl o 


RECAPITULATION. 


Total items or ups of articles 
Same as in old law 


Some of the rates classified as rates increased ” were duties 
3 upon articles which had not before had duties upon 

em. 

I wish to say a few words about the discussion of the bill. I 
believe that in anything I have done I have not gone beyond 
what I now say we are entitled to and expect tohave. Here is 
a bill, every line of which strikes at and affects some important 
industry in this country. If a bill came up here appropriating 
$1,000 upon a claim and it were discussed a whole day there 
would be no suggestion that there had been any improper discus- 
sion; but when a bill affects every industry in the country and 
affects the welfare of every man in thiscountry, may strike down 
a business, may close factories and mines, may even in this time 
of depression add still further to the depression, weare told that 
we must not discuss it; that there must be a vote. 

Senators seem ready to throw to the winds all their formerly 
established principles, all their formerly cherished principles, 
all the proclamations of a lifetime, and say, ‘‘Pass some bill and 
be done with it.” Some bill! Is it of no consequence whatever 
what kind of a bill is to be passed? If Senators suppose that 
this country is simply waiting for the passage of some kind of a 
bill to go forward again on the road to prosperity, they are vastly 
mistaken. The depression in this country comes not from the 
fact that the people are waiting for the passage of some sort ofa 
bill, but it comes from the fear and assertion that the pending 
bill is to be pepe: 

Mr. President, we upon this side propose to take what has al- 
ways been taken on the other side, the opportunity for fair, legit- 
imate, honest debate, and nothing more. When that has been 
done we shall be ready to vote. We shall be ready then to take 
the sense of the Senate upon the question whether Senators will 
discharge their duty and satisfy their consciences by passing 
some bill. We shall be ready for that issue; and we have yet to 
learo, 11 the other side have yet to learn, whether they can pass 
an È 

Mr. President, I wish to say a few words about the paragraph 
under consideration: 

143. Sporting breech-loading shotguns and pistols, and parts thereof, 30 
per cent ad valorem. 
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An amendment is peoe ne mhion proposas £o rone the rates 
to thoseof the law. Now, if it were admitted that the 
rates imposed by the present law were higher than in the esti- 
mation of those who are paring the bill they should be, Icon- 
tend that the reduction — been very much greater than even 
from the standpoint of Senators on the other side ought to be 
made. There is no incidental protection about this rate. It is 
one ol thestriking instances wherean industry is to be destroyed. 
It is not one of those instances which has obtained either full or 
partial protection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRICE in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. we] sorte there is not a quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Is- 
a L suggests the absence of aquorum. The Secretary will call 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: : 


McLaurin, Pugh, 

Bate. Gibson, MeMillin, pall 
Berry, Gordon, Manderson, erman, 
Brice, Hale, Martin, Shoup, 
Gal Hawie Mitchell Oregon — 

. wiey, r 
Camden, = x = a. 
Came oar, orr Turpie, 
Cockrell, ton, Murphy, Vest, 
Coke, arvis, Pasco, Vilas, 
Daniel, Jones, Ark Patton, Voorhees 
Davis. ones, Nev. Peffer, 
Dubois. dsay, Per N 
Faulkner. Platt, 


Lodge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Connecticut will proc 

Mr. PLATT. The existing rate upon double-barreled shot- 
guns, breech-loading, valued at $6 or less, is $1.50 each and 35 
per cent ad valorem. Now, under that duty, in 1891 guns to the 
value of $75,313.95 were imported; in 1892it jumped up to $365,- 
861,54, falling off in 1893 to $212,971. The revenue in 1892 was 
$252,658.03, and in 1893 it was $144,802.85. The equivalent av- 
erage ad valorem in 1891 was 65.31 per cent; in 1892, 69.06 per 
cent, and in 1893, 67.99, and the unit of value was $4.55. 

It is perfectly apparent that to take off the duty of $1.50 upon 
each gun and to reduce the ad valorem from 35 per cent to 30 per 
cent, as is proposed by the pending bill, is simply not to have 
any more guns of the value of 86 or less manufactured in this 
country. All the pe of which the foreign value is 86 or less 
to be used then will be worthless Belgian guns. Upon guns with 
a foreign value of from $8 to $12 the duty is $4 each and 35 
per cent ad valorem. The unit of value was $3.83. The whole 
equivalent average ad valorem duty was in 1891 83.84 per cent; 
in 1892, 84.87 per cent, and in 1893, 80.30 per cent. The impor- 
tations appear to have been small, for a reason which I will ex- 

. In 1891 the importations amounted to 873, 620.88; in 1892, 
12,488, and in 1893, $8,124.15. 

One reading those figures and not understanding the e 
nation would suppose that we manufactured in this country dur- 
ing those yearsall the guns which were consumed in competi- 
tion with the $8.83 gun from abroad, but I will give the expla- 
nation. Very soon alter the passage of the McKinley law in the 

ear 1891, the importers conceived the idea of importing the 
: 8 and the stocks separately; and, as neither were guns, get- 
ting their importations valued under the metal clause at 45 ee 
cent ad valorem. When that came to be fully known the im- 
portations of guns valued from $6 to $12 dropped off, so that in 
the year 1893 only $8,000 worth of owe anne were imported, and 
yet more than half of the co in this country of that 
-value were imported by taki 8 apart in foreign countries 
and putting the barrels on the stocks after they reached the 
United States. So, under the ad valorem duty of 45 
in fact, the industry has been very badly crip in 


Guns of a value above $12 are not so important to this discus- 
sion, for while the duty will not in any sense be a protective 
counkry sim maid quite largely spon thels rapnintion,. A sports 

are quite y upon their reputation. sports- 
man desires to get a gun ofa particular make. The real ques- 
tion, therefore, comes upon these two clauses of the bill where 
the value is $6 or less or is between $6 and $12. 

Mr. President, I am convinced in my own mind that if the bill 
should pass neither of these two classes of guns would be manu- 

to any considerable extent in this country. I am some- 
what familiar with the cost of manufacturing, and I think I am 
entirely correct in saying that these guns made in um can 
not be competed with under a duty of 30 or 35 or even 40 or 45 


er cent, 
is coun- 


percent. Now,if that is the desire of the Senators on the other 
side, then the industry must go to the wall. 

It will be one of those instances where, for Senators who fol- 
low the lead of my friend the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS], 
who desires free trade, there will be a pees for voting 


for the protective duties which are in the The proposed 
rate upon breech-loading shotguns is anonprotective free trade 


duty. 

Me. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Connecti- 
cut a question before he sits down, because I know how highly 
the Senate values his testimony in all matters within his obser- 
vation. Does the Senator from his own observation confirm 
what has already been said, that destroying this industry here 
will destroy the manufacture of an article of the highest char- 
acter and purposes, in favor of a cheap and worthless, fraudu- 
lent imitation? I should like the Senator togive his testimony 
about that matter, if he will. 

Mr. PLATT. Ifthe men who use shotguns and have knowl- 
edge of what they are understood that the reduction of this 
duty was to bring into our market and put in our market only 
the foreign-made Belgian gun, there is not, I believe, a single 
sportsman or boy who uses a gun who would not want the pres- 
ent duties retained. The American breech-loading gun is an 
article that will last. It is almost the perfection of finished 
work, and is made of good material. Theforeign Belgian shot- 
gun will shoot for a week or a month, but if used at all will be 
useless in a short time. 


high protective duty is put npon structural iron which Mr. Car- 
Is it necessary a free-trade duty should be put 
which Ivers Johnson makes? Is the matter to be 
that way? Is that the incidental protection which 
wewere told is in the bill? In the manufacture of these guns the 
very highest degree of skilled labor in the country is employed. 
If you could go into one of those gun factories in the United States 
and look in the faces of the men engaged there, you would see that 
the workmen are a very highly developed, s ul class of peo- 
ple, just the ple whom we desire to retain in this country, 
just the people who are the foundation of our social and civil 
order in this country. 

I turn to the testimony of the gentleman of whom the Senator 
from Massachusetts spoke, who was born in Norway, who came 
over here as a workman, poor. He worked in the employ of a 

manufacturing concern, and received first $8 a week, and 
the next month he received $9 a week. After he was there a 
ear he was getting $2.25 a day, and he saved his money, and 
ally he began to manufacture guns himself. He was asked if 
he had informed himself about the wages paid for the highest 
skilled laborers in the business in Belgium. Having first stated 
that he paid his men all the way from $1.75 to $3 a day, Mr. 
Johnson answers the question: 


a gentleman ia Bel 
wanted; [found the 
that is, 


Belgian le 
machinery, as perfect 5 this art as 38 have, an 
they are increasing every year. d is the com tion that the American 
people have got to meet, and it is important, I to prevent importation 
as much as possible. 

That brings the proposed duty right down to a square issue. 
wen yon put the in this country who are getting $15 
aw in competition with the men who in Belgium are get- 
ting $% a week? Senators stand up and say 2 ao not want 
to do that, but that is exactly what this duty do. I trust 
that if the committee will not agree to the amendment which is 
proposed, restoring the old rate, they will at least make some 
amendment to this paragraph so that it shall not 


from the 
consideration of the Senate and make it im ble to right 
what it seems to me is a glaring injustice. I believe thatift 


matter were fully understood by the committee they would not 
desire to retain the duty proposed here, which puts a man who 
earns $18 a week in this country and is a skillful mechanic, an 
intelligent man, a good citizen, in direct competition with the 
man in Belgium who earns only $5 a week. 

Mr. HO Mr. President—— 

Mr. MILLS. Will the Senator from Massachusetts pardon 
me one moment? 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to saya word in reply to the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. 8 before what he says from 
the Senate, if it makes no to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. MILLS. I wish to speak but a moment. I want only 
one minute by the watch. f 

Mr. HOAR. I d to the Senator. 

Mr. MILLS. I merely wish to say to my friend from Cor- 
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necticut, that I was presented by the Democratic convention of 

his State with a shotgun, which, I think, is one of the finest 

in the world. I believe they can make in Connecticut the 

t guns and the cheapest guns in the world, and they do not 
need any protection at all. 

Mr. PLATT. It is rather a strange coincidence that the 
Democratic convention should be presenting a shotgun to my 
friend from Texas when he came to Connecticut to e Demo- 
cratic speeches. But passing that by, it is doubtless true that 
as good shotguns are made in this country as are made anywhere 
in the world. We claim that they are the best; that they take 
the prizes in contests to determine the character of shotguns. 
Tt is not on account of the manufacture of these fine guns that 
I complain. 

The Senator from Texas could not have heard my remarks. I 
never flatter myself that any Senator listens to them. I said 
that I am not pleading for this increase of duty onaccount of the 
manufacturers who make the high priced, finely finished, elab- 
orate guns, which sell at prices ranging anywhere from $75 to 
$300. The manufacturers sell those largely upon the reputa- 
tion which they have established for them, hut the manufac- 
turers who make guns for the multitude will have to go tothe 
wall 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr, President—— 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to occupy about thirty seconds only in 
reply to a particular remark by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
BLANCHARD]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam so grateful for the courtesies of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts that I will yield to him thirty seconds. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to take thirty seconds more to say 
another thing, which I may as well say now. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator shall have sixty-four seconds. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I made an observation last night 
which I meant as a mere rallying jest, and which I know many 
persons on both sides of the Chamber so understood; but I have 
reason to suppose that it was taken in some quarters as seriously 
disrespectful to the Senator from Tennessee. I do not know 
whether the Senator will accept my assurance, but I wish to 
make it in the face of the Senate and the country. 

I hold that Senator in the highest respect—I haveserved with 
him ever since I came into the Senate—not only for his kind- 
ness of heart and his absolute integrity, but his tintellectual 
eapacity and clearness. He is in this country, in my n 
the undisputed master and superior in that matter Which is so 
important to the conduct of deliberative bodies—parliamentary 
law. He addresses us on this side sometimes pretty roughly in 
tone and sometimes pretty roughly in substance, but 1 never 
supposed that anybody would make an appeal, either to his 
sense of justice or his kindness of heart, unsuccessfully. 

I hope the Senator from Tennessee will take this assurance as 
it is meant. If he does not I still hope and believe that the 
country will recognize the truth of what Isay, and will accept it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the kindest relations have 
existed between the Senator from Massachusetts and myself, so 
far as I have known. I confess that I felta little stung at his 
conduct on yesterday evening, because when I asked him to yield 
I understood myself as acting in obedience to his request, and 
the manner in which he received my request that he should 
yield was not quite agreeable tome. Iam greatly obliged to 
the Senator from Massachusetts for having done me more than 
justice in what he has just said, and Laccept gratefully the state- 
ment he has made. 

I did not rise, however, for the purpose of referring to that 
matter. Idid rise to say that I have not much respect for the 
shotgun man, the scattering fellow. I like the rifle, that goes 
directly to its point. 1 move to lay the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to say a word in reply to what was said 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] if the Senator 
from Tennessee will pardon me for one moment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. ; 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Louisiana, in the beginning 
of the remarks just submitted to the Senate, conceded to the 
representatives of my own State and some of the other States of 
the East that thoy had generally, in regard to the ticular, 
great industry of his State, been in favor of what he deems a 
just and liberal policy of 5 but he said that the repre- 
sentatives of the party which is in the ascendant there had de- 
parted from that particular policy lately in substituting for a 
8 duty upon sugar a bounty, thereby placing that great 

ustry of the country in the precarious and temporary situa- 
tion of being made an exception to the general public po por- 
vaig the country, and depending upon a bounty, which was 
not only a disagreeable thing to do, but was pretty certain to 
fail in a short time. 

I wish to remind the Senator from Louisiana and the persons 
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for whom he speaks, if they pay any attention to what is going 
on here, that that was done after almost the whole country, 
without distinction as to parly, had come to the conclusion that 
the duty, whether you call it for revenue or protection, could 
not be supported any longer. It seemed to be doomed. In the 
first place, the Ropu nean pariy all over the country had said 
it was not fair to put $40,000,000 or 850,000,000 on a nece: of 
life of the poor, costing them more than their flour, to protect 
an interest which is local, and, so far as concerns cane sugar at 
any rate, can not be very N extended. I am not saying 
whether it was right or wrong, but that was the Republican 
doctrine. * 

Now, itis the Democratic doctrine largely, perhaps not unan- 
imously, as shown by the fact that at this very Congress the po- 
litical associates of the honorable Senator from Louisiana in the 
lower House put sugar on the free list, [ believe with substantial 
unanimity, or at least with a large preponderance, and sent the 
bill over to us—— 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the Senator from Massachusetts 
allow me for a moment? 

Mr. HOAR. Ce s 

Mr. BLANCHARD. y party associates in the other House 
contributed to that result almost unanimously. 

Mr. HOAR. That is what I mean to say. So the Senator 
will see that when the 8 and the Republicans of the 
East, took all the responsibility of putting the bounty on sugar 
they did not do it simply as substituting the precariousness of 
the bounty forthe certainty of the duty, but they rescued sugar, 
for the time being at any rate, and I think ee so far 
as itdepends on Government protection, by substituting a bounty 
for a policy of protection already doomed. 

Ido not know, but I predict that if the sugar bounty is de- 
stroyed, and destroyed by the vote of the honorable Senator 
from Louisiana, or without his vote,and a duty substituted, that 
duty will be temporary only, and the Louisiana industry must 
either sustain itself in full competition with sugars from abroad 
or it will go down in the course of a very few eare. 

Mr. President, I do not attach much weight to this predic- 
tion of mine. Prophesy is not one of the exact sciences, and I 
am neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, and have had 
very little practice in the science in general,such as itis. The 
Senator's judgment on that subject is so much better than mine, 
as I agree, but I rose simply to say that when the representa- 
tives of Massachusetts, or of New England, in either House 
voted for the sugar bounty and free sugar they did not depart 
from their ancient loyalty to what they deem the interest of an- 
other part of the country, but were rescuing the sugar industry 
of the country from a doom which had overtaken it. They put 
a bounty on the product, and thereby created a poras er 
which the industry has grown and prospered within the last two 
years as never before. 

Mr. HARRIS. I renew my motion to lay the pending amend- 
ment on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Tennessee to lay on the table the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PEFFER. T should like to have the amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
me SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 143 as amended, and 

rt: 


143. All double-barreled, sporting, breech-loading sh valued at not 
more than $6 each, $1.50 each; valued at more than $6 and not more than $12 
each, t each; valued at more than 812 each, % each; and in addition thereto 


on all the above 35 per cent ad valorem. Single-barrel breech-loading shot- 
guns, Si each, and 


per cent ad valorem. „ valued at not 
more than $1.50 each, 40 cents each; valued at more t 81.50. $l each; and 
in addition thereto on all the above pistols, 35 per cent ad valorem. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion to 
lay the amendment on the table. 

e yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called), Iam paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR]. It he were hereI should 
vote yea. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called), Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON], and withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If 
he were present I should vote nay” and he would vote yea.” 

Mr. MCLAURIN (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON]. If he 
were present I should vote yea.” 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 


Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 


Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). 


Tam paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 
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The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CAMERON. Iam paired with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. he were present I should vote“ nay” 
and he would vote “yea.” As the Senator from South Carolina 
will be absent from the Senate during the day, I will now an- 
nounce that I am paired with him on all the votes which may be 


en. 

Mr. GEORGE(after having voted in the afflrmative). I desire 
to know whether the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] 
has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. GEORGE. I withdraw my vote, as I am paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
e SMITH] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON]. 

vote *‘ nay.” 
f Mr. MCLAURIN. Under that transfer I will vote. I vote 


‘ ea.” 
Ne. DANIEL. I am paired with the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. SQUIRE]. I should vote ‘‘ yea ” if he were present. 
The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 

Allen, Coke, Jones, Ark Ransom, 
Berry Gibson, hinds Turple 

n, Say, ur pie, 
Blanchard, Harris, McLaurin, Vest, 
Brice, Hunton, Palmer, Vilas, 
Camden, Irby. Pasco, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Pugh, Walsh: 

NAYS—22. 
Aldrich, Hale, Morrill, Sherman, 
Allison, Hansbrough. Patton, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hawley, e> Peffer, Teller, 
Davis, Hoar, Perkins, Washburn. 
Dubois, McMillan, Pettigrew, 
Frye, Mitchell, Oregon Platt, 
NOT VOTING—35. _ 
Blackburn, Dolph, Lodge, Proctor, 
Butler, Ga r, McPherson, guay, 
Caffery, George, Manderson, mith, 
Call, Gordon, Martin, Squire, 
Cameron, Gorman, ills, Stewart, 
Carey, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. White, 
Culiom, Morgan, Wilson, 
Murphy, Wolcott. 

Dixon, Jones, Nev. Power, 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH, For the purpose of enabling two or three 
Senators who wish to make a very short statement in regard to 
this item, I move to strike out thirty“ where it occurs in the 
paragraph and insert “forty-five.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 11, page 32, paragraph 143, strike 
out 30“ and insert 45; ” so as to read: 

, breech-loading shotguns, combi tguns 
5 ot all the foregoing, 45 per . 8 

Mr. ALDRICH. The facility with which the junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] disposed of the great ques- 
tions which are troubling the Senate and the country shows, what 
I knew from service with that gentleman in the other House, 
how valuable is one of the recent acquisitions in the Senate. 
The Senator from Maryland startled the Senate and the country 
somewhat by the speech which he made day before yesterday in 
giving an outline of the principles upon which the bill is con- 
structed. The Senator from Louisiana, who has come suddenly 
to the front as a leader of his party, has this morning outlined 
the method by which the bill is to be disposed of in the Senate. 

I do not intend to be led into a discussion of the sugar ques- 
tion at this moment. The fervor with which the Senator from 
Louisiana defended the interest of his State would have had a 
little more force if he had not so recently voted in another place 
to put sugar of all kinds upon the free list and for the repeal of 
the bounty. If common rumor is of any value, that Senator is 
soon to follow the same course which he followed elsewhere; 
that he is likely to have to follow the same course, because I be- 
lieve that when this question comes up for careful consideration 
by the Senate and we are confronted with the practical problems 
contained in the sugar schedule, the Senate will vote to put sugar 
upon the free list. 

The sounding declarations of Senators as to their interests in 
their constituencies and the country generally have but little 
force in this Chamber in comparison with votes. If the bounty 
given by the act of 1890 is repealed and the contract which in 
my opinion was entered into by the provisions of that act is ab- 
rogated, it will be by the affirmative votes of the two Senators 
from Louisiana, and by no others. 

As I said, I do not intend now to discuss the sugar question, 
but I will make one further remark. During my service in the 
Senate of fourteen years I have never heard a Senator from the 
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State of Louisiana rise in his place and defend the rates of duty 
imposed upon sugar as a protective duty. The Senator from 


Louisiana said he pro s to segregate sugar from the other 
rotected industries, I should be glad to have that Senator or 
is colleague rise here and say that it is a protective duty. I 

have never heard any such claim on the part of any Senator from 

that State. 

I made the motion which I did to give my friend from Con- 
necticut [Mr. HAWLEY] a chance to make some remarks upon 
the pending amendment. 

Mr.HAWLEY. Mr. President, I ask that the pending amend- 
ment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRICE in the chair). The 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH] will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 11, page 32, paragraph 143, strike 
out 30“ and insert ‘'45;" so as to read: 

143. Sporting, breech-load shotguns, combination shotguns and rifies 
and pistols, aud parts of all the foregoing, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, it is not merely that I might 
make some remarks -I do not care much for that kind of amuse- 
ment—but because I am so well aware of the injustice that is 
being done by the pending paragraph, as well as many others 
in the bill, that I rise to address the Senate. 

We claim, in New England, to know something about this 
business. We made someof the earliest improvements in small 
arms of all descriptions. The Colt patent was obtained by a 
Connecticut man, the Spencer patent by a Connecticut man, the 
Winchester patent and the Parker patent, all by Connecticut 
men; while Sharp obtained his patent while a resident of an- 
other State he came to us to form his manufacturing company. 
We have been more ingenious, have made more advances and 
general improvements in Connecticut than in any other part of 
the world I know anything about in propertion to our popula- 
tion. We do not manufacture such guns for common use as are 
sent from Belgium and Germany, no“ cast-iron shotguns,” cheap 
and dangerous trash. The workmanship is of the very highest 
and best-paid mechanical skill, and the material is of equal ex- 
cellence, : 

Whenever you find upon a gun of any description one of the 
names I mention you may take it asa guarantee of the excellence 
of the material and the perfect workmanship of all exteriorand 
interior parts. But we can not make perfect weapons for the 
wages paid gunsmiths in Belgium. A close examination made 
by one of our large manufacturers not long ago ascertained that 
where we pay a dollar to these skillful mechanics, in England 
they are paid 52 cents, in 8 46 cents, in France 47 cents, 
and in Belgium 43 cents. That is why we think we ought to 
have a duty. The industry is now established, and we think in 
order to maintain it and give you revenue at the same time, the 
duties ought to remain somewhere near where they have been. 
I do not object to any modest reduction. Gentlemen will do as 
they think best after they have carefully studied this subject; 
but I do object to modifications that our best business men an 
manufacturers say will compel them to close out or partially 
close out the business, and heavily reduce es. 

The heavy reductions proposed by this bill are not in the in- 
terest of revenue, I think. If you wish to get under this reduc- 
tion of duty a revenue equal to that you are now receiving you 
must expect to have a very greatly increased importation from 
abroad. Do you not see that? For example, suppose you levy 
40 per cent upon $100,000 worth of goods. you reduce the duty 
to 20 per cent, it will require an importation of 8200, 000 to net you 
840,000. Is it in the interest of economy and prosperity to banish 
to Europe 8100, 000 worth of the work of skilled labor? The only 
alternative is a reduction of wages by 40 or 50 per cent, to the 
level of English, Belgium, German, or French gunsmiths. 

In many of its provisions this is a bill to reduce the wages of 
labor and banish American industries. I say frankly that I am 
in such relation toemployers and employed now doing little and 
threatened, with still less work and wages, that I am grateful to 
the Democracy for every additional cent of duty where it is nec- 
essary to maintain an existing American maney: 

There is a great 5 to proceed now with an argument 
upon the general issue between the doctrines of protection and 
free trade, but I postpone it, and [shall take an opportunity to do 
it by and by. I shall endeavor to show that when a country has 
every een Begins resource; somewhere in its broad area nearly 
every kind of soil and climate suitable for nearly every product 
needed for man’s food or clothing, or every kind of wood; some- 
where nearly every ore or metal; immeasurable miles of ocean, 
lake or river navigation; 171,000 miles of railway; a nation of in- 
finite skill in workmanship and invention—such a country,such 
a nation is imperatively commanded by the Almighty to de- 
velop its resources. I shall also try to show sometime, in the 


language of an English free-trade writer who burst out unawares 
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raising this country, Blessed is the nation that is self-con- 
ed and need not be always asking what other peoples are 
doing.” 

It 1 be the ideal condition, if, having within our own bor- 
ders 5 we need to produce or consume, we had a 
market for all things here, and having every aptitude and ca- 
pacity among our people we had for each the appropriate field 
of work. Only a diversified industry can make a truly prosper- 
ous and happy people: 

It would be best for us also if we avoided or escaped so far as 
possible from what I call the calamity of transportation. I am 
amazed at what I think is supreme folly when I hear gentlemen 
measuring the prosperity of any country by the extent to which 
it carries things. hat goog is there in carrying a cargo of 
wool from Montana to Yorkshire that it may be made into coats 
ted come back again and be put on the back of Montana shep- 

erds? 

It enters into ourinternational traffic, and the free trader says, 
Lo and behold, we have done so much business abroad!” But 
when woolen establishments start in Dakota and the wool is 
worked up into clothing, these figures disappear from interna- 
tional tratfic, and the free trader lies down in dust and ashes and 
says, “Alas! we have lost our foreign trade!” whereas we are 
better off industrially. Anybody with a slate and pencil can 
tell you we haye made two trades instead of one, and employed 
more than twice as many Americans. We have raised our wool 
and sold it, and there is a benefit in that, is there not? Then, 
the man who bought it has made cloth and sold that, and there 
is a benefit in that, wholly lost under the free-trade scheme. 
Each nation suffers in paying its share of that foolish transpor- 
tation, that absolutely unnecessary transportation, that calami- 
tous transportation. The nearer together you can bring the 
producer and the consumer, every man of common sense ought 
to see, the better off we are. 

There is another supreme folly that I should like to take time 
to expose, and that is that the farmer has no interest in protec- 
tion save as it may guard his own special product. Suppose in 
the coming ten years the proportion of the people engaged in 
manufacturing and all sorts of industrial pursuits should grow 
to such numbers that they would consume the wheat, the sur- 
plus corn, the beef, and the pork produced here, so that they 
need not be carried 3,000 unnecessary miles, would not that be 
again? Would it not reduce the competition in farming, if in- 
stead of 45 per cent of our foe engaged in that pursuit we 
should have but 40, and still produce every pound we needed? 
By our wonderful and wholly nuprecedented cheap sales and 
gifts of land we have tempted into farming a propor MOn far be- 
yond the true economic proportion and balance, it notstates- 
maA p to so guard our people against unjust and cruell 
wages that we may readjust by opening safe paths in a 
chanical and manufacturing labors? 

When it is said the farmers have no interest in protection 
another view is wholly overlooked. I brought outin previous 
discussions in 1883 and in 1890 acareful coors of the States 
in the matter of the values of farms, and I assert again as the 
result of this study that precisely in proport on to the preva- 
lence of manufactures is the value of farm lands. The more 
manufacturing there is in a State the higher stands the average 

rice per acre. That of itself is an absolute demonstration. 
e inference is absolutely unavoidable. 

I have a series of figures here. I will take some other time 
to present them in full. In these you will find in Mississippi, 
for example, with next to no manufactures beyond the black- 
smith shop and the sawmill (though I am happy to say that there 
is a better peogpocs ahead), their farming land was reported in 
1890 worth $7.25 per acre. Their manufactured products aver- 
age $15 Pe 8 while in Connecticut, with much stony and 
unfriendly soil, our farm lands average $42.16 an acre, and this 
by reason of the manufactures gathered into cities or villages, 
or scattered mong the streams affording water power. So that 
our manufactured products show an average of $332 per capita. 
The farmer has a near market, 

In the free trade ideal condition of agriculture men raise a 
few things. They have no home market. Take a section of a 
State in the West filled with farmers of comparatively recent 
arrival and see how they live. They raise beef, corn, pork, and 
wheat, poiatoon, pornapa ang send them abroad. They have no 
other share in the wide field of human exertion. They have no 
manufactures near by. Under modern processes such farmers 
have many easy months. Their chief work must be done by 
able-bodied men. There are no factories to offer light work for 
the weaker or older men or the women, and few chances for 
steady work at fair wages through the whole winter. 

There are capacities intellectual and physical; there is skill 
of the eye and the hand, mechanical tastes and aptitudes that 


low 
me- 


find no nei agi ed for development in a solely agricultural 
country. But bring into such a region a vigorous man, trained 
in some mechanical or manufacturing pursuit, having some 
capital and selling some stock to the farmers, who would in 
most cases gladly give him iand and water at low figures. Let 
him establish a factory, employing, say, one thousand hands 
many of them women or young people of eithersex. That would 
imply a total population of, say, four thousand, to which must 
he addedall the incidental employments of shopkeepers, grocers, 
butchers, blacksmiths, tailors, carpenters, builders—a long cata- 
logue. Behold a young city of seven or eight thousand. And 
other factories will follow. 

All the people within 20 miles around then begin 333 
their produets to that town; and not merely their pork and beef, 
and wheat and wood, but there come demands for everything 
that can be produced out of the soil, the whole range of market 
gardening, for example. Then land goes up in value twofold 
or tenfold. Go within 100 miles of Philadelphia and see what 
the farmers get rich outof. They get rich out of every article 
that is consumed for food and for every one of which there is a 
ready market near by them. In the purely agricultural coun- 
try of which I first spoke farmers will raise all the vegetables 
and poultry needed for their own tables, but no more, for each 
farmer does the same for himself. But when there springs up 
a manufacturing village or a grons city within reach farming 
becomes greatly diversified; there is a market for wg aaae 
and little farms become worth what great farms could be bought 
for before. 

As the mechanical village grows up there are boys in plenty 
who do not like farming, who have no aptitude for it, whose fa- 
thers think they are not worth raising because they see no fun 
in it; they get no intellectual pleasure in plowing away on the 
old farm for a generation. But when the new town grows up 
all the fine machine shops are built, and the country boy wan- 
ders in there and sees the exquisite workmanship in wood, steel, 
iron, brass, and bronze, or in the fine processes of spinning and 
weaving, or the building or running of engines, this new world 
brings him an inspiration. The boy goes home and says, Dad, 
I want to leave the farm.” He goes in as an apprentice at 50 
cents a day. After a time he gets two, then three or four or five 
dollars, and by and by he begins to hire other men and havea 
shop of his own; and by and by, with old comrades and friends 
around him, he leads in 9 a manufacturing company, 
employs five hundred, and is transformed into that most odious 
of men, robber baron. These are our robber barons. They 
create towns and enrich counties. 

Now, I will give you an idea, without naming or coming too 
near a description of it, of a concern in my own State. It 
bears the name of two men, It is nowa joint stock corporation. 
An ordinary Yankee boy came from Massachusetts and went 
to work in a shop requiring skilled workers in iron and steel. 
In due time he took subcontracts and employed five or ten or 
twenty other men. One of his comrades joined him in starting 
ashop of theirown. They obtained good contracts, for they were 
admirable workmen and never permitted work to leave their 
hands that was not scrupulously perfected. Their judgment, 
their characters, and credit were unquestioned. So for many 
years they grew until now a great corporation with a capital 
stock of $2,000,000 bears their name and is known throughout 
Europe. It has done some excellent work for the United States. 
It made for the arsenals of the Prussian Government $3,000,000 
worth of arms-making machinery. ; 

These are our robber barons.” Scattered through their 
large shops are mechanics of their own age and younger who 
have grown upas their neighbors and friends. Passing through 
the long rooms you are introduced to men worthy of your es- 
teem. They are intelligent, self-respecting citizens, not jealous 
of their chiefs but loving them, recognizing them as born cap- 
tains of industry, noblemen of labor. If there should be hard 
times and trouble; if work should fall off, and the alternatives 
of no employment or lower wages should be present, the fore- 
man and subchiefs understand the situation as well as the book- 
keepers and directors. They are consulted. If need be they 
accept lower wages or fewer hours, knowing well that with bet- 
ter times wages and hours will be restored. 

The creators of the noble industry probably livein comfortable 
houses and receive good salaries. If there are more than two 
millionaires in our State, among the heads of our corporations 
and firms that turn out two hundred and forty-eight million of 
products I do not know where to find them. 

In a few cases brilliantinventions known throughout the world 
and worth to mankind uncounted millions laid the foundations 
of good fortunes and good investments swelled the figures, 

Into the shops I had in mind Igo frequently, ready to take off my 
hat to natural-born captains of American labor, the “robber 


barons” of mischievous 


di ism. There one is frequen 
finding some one. of the 5 or patented rend 


are steadily reducing the cost of pnoducts and 
and social life of labor. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BERRY in the chair). Does 
the. Senator from Connecticut yield to the Senator from W — 


sin? 
Mr. HAWLEY. I would rather not, but I will near the Sen- 


ater. 

Mr. VILAS. Lask the Senator from Connecticut to tell us how 
much less they sold those arms to the Prussiam Government for 
than they soid similar arms in their own country? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I donotknow anything about the price. 
case did not rest upon that. There was no market in this coun- 
try for $3,000,000 worth of arms-making machinery. The for- 
eign government doubtless made a generous contract, but after 
the machines were all at work a high officer of said govern- 
ment sent my neighborsa letter of praise and thanks for the ex- 
cellence of the designs and construction. 

I was about to repeat, when the Senator from Wisconsin in- 
aby ge me, if you could go through those shops with me, you 
would find there is no jealousy, no discomfort, na Coxeyism, no 
strikes. Owners, employés, and men live and meet upon. the 
krank and free relations of neighbors, friends, and equals. The 
foreman would cordially acknowledge the skill, honor, and force 
that built the great manufactory which furnishes him the means 
of living and the opportunity to save. 

The people who know nothing of free American mechanies 
and manufacturers picture the leaders as dominating and domi- 
n men, re ed as oppressors, and surrounded by an- 

and soc : conspirators endeavoring to destroy 
them.. 


I call to mind other manufacturing towns and village 
one place the third generation. conduct the affairs of a great in- 
dustry. They are widely known in the business world as gen- 
tlemen of culture and ability, and they have no enemies around 
them. The chief men employed under them were born and 
grew up in that neighborh were comrades; at the distriet 
school or academy, comrades in the militia co i 
in all sports and works, and many of them eo 
war. chief of the whole brought his honorable sears from 
Antietam. Scatteredinall directionsare the comfortable homes, 
owned by the men who earned them. The baoks of the savings 
banks show much of their sav. 

It is one of our many communities. of free America. Neither 
in their politics nor their business are the people servants. of 
any master. It is aalikely to be the foreman as the director who 


the wages 


goes to the Legislature or the city council. From the shops | 


and the farms around eome the many officers of our New Eng- 
land unit of damocracy—ithe town government. 

Mr. President, we should have little value in our farms in 
Connecticut if our market-furnishing factories were destroyed. 
The farmer blesses the factory and is. just as much protected. 
For every new factory within 10 miles is an access of value to 
all productive lands. 


upon. It is said that protectionists 


profess a desire to build 
infant industries, and we are asked, be 


Have you not built the 


but the very dawn and cock-crowing of American civilization 
and growth. In this current decade we are to have an addition 
of at least 17,000,000, perhaps 18,000,000 to our population. 
Those people are to be fe 


have 3,600,000 tenements or houses for their families to live in, 


and the three and one-half million houses are to receive furni- | 


ture, carpets, bedding, tables, crockery; the implements. of 
7000000000 MON mands ont teidaks wid TARASA 


will be wanted. And for all those millions will be needed a due 


roportion of churches, libraries, halls, theaters, shops, ma- 
chinery, clothing, books, pictures—all the outfit of modern civil- 
n. 
Every branch of manufacture in this country must increase 
Ha proitaas d peor cont bx hla decade tn. ceder toutioiy the = 
ple coming or to come betweem 1890 and 1900. Statistic 
say the people are worth $1,000 per capita. Then we are to 
have an accession of $18,000,000,000to our wealth in this decade. 
3 never made such a market as our own country af- 
Great Britain struggles by annexations and dominations toen- 
large her markets. in these ten years there is coming to 
ual to that af Spain. 


The disregard of it inseeking to earry things allever the world 
is one of the e follies of free trade. wise, 
practical protection is nothing to be ashamed of nor to apologize 
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‘for. It is a poem, sir. It is the great American doctrine. Here 


8. In 
business, because it furnishes one of many illustrations of 


the great |, 
Le the motion of the Senator from Tennessee, to la; 
t 


my 


Is it not time to consider them established?“ No, sir; this is 11 McLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 


d: they are to be elothed; they are to Senator from Alabama 


the world like the home market. 
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we are to have 100,000,000 
and with every man finding 


making everything k 
0 s own proper sphere. In their 
upbuilding glory we are to set the pace for the whole world. 
eare under no ob on te cut down the wages of our people 
because the wages of other people in other countries are so low. 
There is no doctrine of common sense, political humanity, or 
ity that invites or asks or permits us to do that. ere 
is no selfishness in providing for your own nation. Letevery 
nation do.as we do—study whatits own possibilities are and de- 
velop them. We 8 like children, the books 
written by nations have not our opportunities and think- 
ing that we must do just as they do, though our problems are 
world-wide in difference. IfI were in Great Britain, [should 
be in a great measure a free trader. [ should be obliged to be 
a free trader or ‘fair trader.“ In the little area of the home 
Government they can not begin to feed and clothe themselves 
out ol home resources. They must manufacture; they must keep 
on the sea; they must have an enormous fleet ta protect their 
mereantile marine, that they may carry their g and oy 
think they must be perpetually e ds out among civiliz 
and univilized peoples they may make a market. à 
Great Britain is the most persistently, industriously, vindic- 
tively protective government tħat ever existed. The whole en- 
nee of that government are directed to building up a navy, 
building manufactories, establishing new ocean lines of freight 
and travel, having im view external traffic, and spending great 
sums of money raised by taxation in order to extend trade is only 
rotection in another form, compulsory for them, but folly for us. 
ex take the form of protection t is imperatively im- 
upon them. Thesame logic leads us into a different path. 
h nation spends money and much labor to develop its indus- 
tries and trade. 
As I said, I only rose to say a few words about the 2 
W 


might be wisely devised protection. IL. rhaps take some 
other oh apc, dog more fully develop the fields over which I 


| have only glane 


se HARRIS. I move to lay the pending amendment on the 
ta 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BERRY in the chair). The 


amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH 
on the table. 


Mr. HAWLEY and Mr. ALDRICH. called for the veas and 


5 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Seeretary proceeded 
ta eall the roll. 

Mr. PALMER (when Mr. CULLOMS name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. CULLOM} is paired with the Senator from Dela- 


ware | Mr. GRAY]. 
Mr. DAVIS. (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
I am paired with 


the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TurPrs}. 
Mr. GEORGE (when his name was e x 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. If he were present, I 


: ts * 
ere is another free-trade fallacy that I will briefly comment 8 


Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I announce 
r with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHER- 


with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON]. If he were 
present should vote yea.” 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). 

far MORGAN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I am paired with the Senator from Montana 
pes POWER]. I will transfer my pair to the Senator from West 

irginia [Mr. FAULKNER] and vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. GORDON. Iam paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
88 

Mr. PASCO. I am requested by the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. BUTLER] to state that he is paired with the Senator 
from Pe Ivania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the affirmative). Has the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL} voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The senior Senator from Ver- 


Tam paired with the 


mont has not voted. 


Mr. BATE. I withdraw my vote, being paired with that Sen- 


ator. 
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The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 18; as follows: 

YEAS—23. 
Berry, Coke, McLaurin, Smith, 
Blanchard, Gibson, Martin, Vest, 
Brice, Hunton, Palmer, Vilas, 
Caffery, Jarvis, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Camden, Jones, Ark. Ransom, Walsh. 
Coekrell, Roach, 

NAYS—18. 

sh, Hale, McMillan, Sh 
ree ‘ Hanai br 2 Oregon Teller 
Chandler, Hawley, Washburn. 
Dubois, Hoar, Platt 
Frye, Lodge, Sherman, 
NOT VOTING—44. 
Allen, Dolph, Jones, Ney. Pettigrew, 
Late, Faulkner, e, Power, 
Blaexburn, Gallinger, McPherson, Proctor, 
Butler. George, Pugh. 
Call. Gordon, Milis, Suy, 
Cameron, Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. Sq R 
Carey. Gray. Morgan, Stewart, 
Cullom, Harris, Morrill, Tu 
Daniel, Hi Murphy, White, 
Davis, Peffer, Wilson, 
Dixon, Irby, Perkins, Wo! 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum has voted, The 

Secretary will call the roll.- 


Mr. HARRIS. Let the roll be called. I was about to make 
a motion, but the roll call is first in order. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 
Aldrich, George, Lindsay, uay, 
Allen, Gibson. McLaurin, m, 
Alison, Gordon, McMillan, Roach, 
Bate. Habe. Manderson, Sherman, 
Berry, Hansbrough, Martin, Shoup, 
Blaexburn. arris, Mills, Smith, 
Brice, Hawley, Mitchell, Oregon Stewart, 
Call. Murphy, ` 
Soekrell, 8 Palmer, Vest. 
Coke. Hoar, ` 
Damiel, Hunton, Patton, Voorhees, 
Davis, te. 
Dubois, Jones, Ark. Platt, 

i Kyle, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary 
will call the roll on the 8 of the Senator from Tennessee to 
lay the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island on the 
table. 

The Secretary proceeded to cali the roll. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Vermont Mr. PROCTOR]. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE]. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mc- 
PHERSON]. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER}. 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GORDON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. WILSON) to the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
FAULKNER]. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Isuggest to the junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. McLAURIN] that my age igs [Mr. DIXON] is absent, 

understands he is paired with him. 

Mr. MCLAURIN (after having voted in theaffirmative). Yes, 
sir; I withdraw my vote. The Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. IRBY] has come into the Chamber since the last vote. How- 
ever, I have the pey ilege of voting for the purpose of making 

a garia I withdraw my vote, as [ understand there is a quo- 
rum votin 10 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I was requested to announce 
the pair of my colleague [Mr. DOLPH] with the senior Senator 
from Mississippi pir. GEORGE]. If my colleague were here, he 


would vote “nay? and the Senator from Mississippi would vote 

yoa. 

‘The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 21, as follows: 

YEAS—2. 
Allen, Coke, Ranso 
Bate, Gibson, Lini y, Roach, 
Blackburn, ag Morgan, vo” 
Blanchard. Hunton, Murphy, Vilas, 
Brice, ‘by, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Camden, Jarvis, Pasco, W: 
Jones, Ark. Pugh, White. 


NAYS—21. 

Aldrich, Hawiey, Patton, Shoup, 
Allison, oar, Hor. Teller, 
Jabs McMillan, ih mer ea A Washburn. 

. Mitchell, Oregon y, 
Hale, orrill, Sha 

NOT VOTING—®. 

Butler, Dixon, Perkins, 
Caffery, Dolph, Power, 
Call, Faulkner, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
Cameron, Gallinger, ©, 
Carey, George, McLaurin, Stewart, 
Cullom, orman, McPherson, 
Daniel Gray. Mills, Wilson, 
Davis, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Wis. Wolcott. 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Tennessee 
that he passed over p phs 140 and 141 yesterday. Idonot 
know whether the eee e is ready to go on with those para- 
graphs or not. 

r. VEST. I was about to ask the Senate to return to para- 


oe 140. 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 140 will be read. 

The Secretary read the paragraph, as follows: 

140. Table knives, forks, steels, and all hunting, — ec} ers butter, 
vegetable, fruit, cheese, plumbers’, painters’, tte, and ves; also 
all carving, cooks’, and butchers’ knives, forks, and 3 All. — of all 
of the above, finished or unfinished, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. VEST. I move to strike out paragraph 140 and insert: 


140. Table and e knives and forks, valued at more than 84 per dozen 
pieces, razor and razor blades, wholly or y finished, and and 
shears, 45 cathe ge ad valorem; all other table Tayoa. forks, steels, and all 
ae m, bread, butter, vegetable, fruit, plumbers’, ters’, 
palette, 1 aà knives; also all cooks’ and butchers’ knives, forks, and 
steels, 35 per cent ad 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from ror Ewa 

The amendment was 

The PRESIDING OF ICER The Secretary will read the 
next paragraph which was passed over. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

141. Files, file blanks, rasps, and floats, of all cuts and kinds, 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to strike out, in line 2, 35 
per cent ad valorem,” and insert: 


Four inches in length and under, 30 cents 
pes under 9 inches, 60 cents per dozen; 9 
ozen. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Isuggest to the Senator from Arkansas that 
„four“ ssa ped to be inserted in place of six“ where it occurs 
the time; so as to read: over 4 inches in length, and 
under 9 inches.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I will so modify the amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. How will it read as modified? 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Files, file blanks, rasps, FFF 
ana under, 30 cents per dozen; over 4 inches in length and under 
cents per dozen; 9 inches in length or over, $1 per dozen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Apna: 

Mr. PEFFER. I move to strike out the different rates men- 
sone iu the proposed amendment and insert just one-half as 
muc 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 535 will state the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas to the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out in line 3 the word thirty“ and 
insert ‘fifteen in line 4 strike out ‘‘ sixty ” and insert ty,” 
in line 5 strike out one dollar“ and insert fifty cents.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. I have pro under this paragraph 138 to 
move in re to razors and razor blades a small specific duty, 
for the reason that it is an article which is pecularly subject to 
undervaluation by reason of the introduction of inferior and 


bogus articles, 
- What paragraph does the Senator refer to? 


Mr. HARRIS 
Mr. HOAR. The one hundred and thirty-eighth pa ph. 
ke the sttention of 

the Senator from Arkansas, and ask if the committee have con- 


I shall take but half a moment. I should 
sidered that question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from eee that paragraph 138 has already 
been agreed to 

Mr. HOAR. I understand; but I have no doubt the Senate 
will pardon me for half a minute. I do not propose to take any 
time, I understand from the Senator from Arkansas that ‘the 
committee considered that question and decided that it was not 
expedient to add a specific duty there. For that reason I do not 


dozen; over 6 inches in length 
ches in ‘length or over, 81 per 
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care about moving an amendment and calling the yeas and nays, 


because I suppose the Senate would not, in opposition to the 
Hira reaps of the committee, agree to the amendment. I merely 
wish to ask the Senator from Arkansas whether that is true. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes, sir; it is the opinion of the 
committee that razors and razor blades should best remain in 
paragraph 140, where they are now placed. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well; then I shall not at this time detain 
the Senate by a discussion of the matter, but I will let it pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

144, Sheets, plates, wares, or articles of iron, steel, or other metal, enam- 
eled or glazed with vitreous glasses, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. PLATT. I call the attention of the committee to this 

ragraph, and also as compared with paragraph 120. As the 
bill was first reported the rate on sheet iron or sheet steel was, 
by paragraph, 120,35 per cent ad valorem, as were sheets of iron 
and steel enameled and glazed in this paragraph. In para- 
graph 120 the rate has been changed to a specific at II cents a 
pound. I do not know whether that makes a higher duty under 
paragraph 120 than will be im d under paragraph 144, but I 
suppose it does, and therefore I ask the Senator from Arkansas 
whether there ought not to be a specific duty of three-fourths 
of a cent a pound in this paragraph. 

Mr. VEST. The ad valorem under the McKinley act is from 
45 to 50 per cent. The Senator is talking about sheets, plates, 
wares, etc., enameled or glazed with vitreous glasses. The ad 
valorem under the McKinley act is 45 and 50 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT, The point i am making now is that the rate on 
sheet iron or sheet steel which has not been enameled is by par- 
agraph 120 made 11 of a cent a pound. If that is a higher rate 
than is being imposed under paragraph 144 on the same article 
when it has n enameled, it strikes me that the change ought 
to be made in paragraph 144 to three-fourths of a cent a pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is a totally different article. 
It has no connection whatever with this. 

Mr. PLATT. It is the same sheets of iron or steel, only in 
paragraph 144 they are enameled, and in paragraph 120 they are 


not. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will 
roceed. 
E The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 
Nails, spikes, tacks, and needles: 
145. Cut and cut spikes of iron and steel, 25 per cent ad valorem. 
The Committee on Finance reported to amend the paragraph 
in line 16, after the word steel,“ by striking out ‘‘ 25,” and in- 
sert 223;“ so as to read: 

Cut nails and cut spikes of iron and steel, 22} per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. PEFFER. I move to amend theamendment by inserting 
10 per cent” where 223“ occurs, so as to read 10 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kansas to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLISON. This is the paragraph about which Mr. To- 
bey wrote us the other day, and I think his letter is found in the 
bulletins. I call the attention of the Senator from Arkansas 
having charge of the bill to the statement of Mr. Tobey, that he 
ought to have 35 per cent in addition to the duty upon the raw 
material, pig iron. Mr. Tobey will be greatly distressed if after 
increasing the duty on pig iron we reduce the duty on cut nails, 
which is a large partof his manufacture. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like tosuggest to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa that if more than 15,000,000 pounds of this arti- 
cle were exported last year I imagine the manufacturers can get 
along without a very largely increased duty. 

Mr.ALLISON. The Senator from Arkansas will remember 
that the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] read here, 
with his ap roval and for the enlightenmentof the Senate, the 
views of Mr. Tobey upon these subjects, and stated that his 
views ought to be respected. The other letter from Mr. Tobey 
being in the possession of the committee, I only desire to call 
attentionto it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. While it is true that we do export largely of 
cut nails, this paragraph covers a class of articles which are im- 
ported tosome extent, namely, cutsteel spikes. I do not know 
whether the committee insist upon the amendment they have 
3 made or whether they intend to stand on the House 
rates. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Twenty-two and one-half is the rate 
proposed by the committee, 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I move to strike out ‘‘22} per cent ad val- 
orem ” and insert ‘three-fourths of 1 cent per pound.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sena- 
tp vagy Rhode Island to the amendment of the committee will 

8 S 

The SECRETARY. Inline 17 of paragragh 145, strike out 223 
per cent ad valorem” and insert ‘three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound;” so as to read: 

Cut nails and cut spikes of iron or steel, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound, 

Mr. HARRIS rose, - 
Mr. ALDRICH. I appeal to the forbearance of the Senator 
from Tennessee for a few moments. 
Mr. HARRIS. I am forbearing, not patiently, but forbear- 


ing. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The rate which I suggest is by the statis- 
tics before the committee less than the rate suggested by the 
committee, that is, the equivalent ad valorem of three-fourths 
of a cent a pond is less than 224 percent suggested by the com- 
mittee. But it applies a specific rate which is more just and 
equitable and more consistent with the other provisions of the 
bill on similar articles. Iappeal to the Senator from Arkansas, 
as this is a reduction, to consent to three-fourths of a cent a 
pound in npea of the rate which the committee have suggested. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the question be taken on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senatorfrom Rhode Island to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I wish to make a remark about 
the appeals to change ad valorem rates to 2 The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is very much mistaken if he does not 
know that we understand what is the effect of these changes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thought the Senator did not. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Rhode Island assumes a great 
deal for purposes of debate, but he understands this very well. 
I happen to have right before me here a specimen of the result 
of the specific duties to which our friends on the other side of 
the Chamber cling with such an amorous tendency. Take dou- 
ble-barreled shotguns, about which we have heard for the best 

rt of two days. The Senator from Rhode Island and his col- 
eagues in making the 3 act put specific duties upon the 
different grades of double-barreled shotguns. 

For instance, they put upon the first class, valued at not more 
than $6 each—those were the cheap guns—$1.50 each and 35 per 
cent ad valorem, which amounted to an equivalent ad valorem 
of 67.99 per cent. Upon the next, valued at more than $6 and not 
more than $12 each, they put on a specific duty of $4 each and 35 
per cent ad valorem, which produced an equivalent ad valorem 
of 80.30 per cent; upon the next, valued at more than $12 each, 
a still higher grade, they increased the specific duty, making it 
$6 each and 35 percent ad valorem, or anequivalentad valorem 
of only 46.49 per cent; and upon the highest-priced class, valued 
at more than $12 each, of which 1,156 were imported, the unit of 
value was $52.21. Upon that grade they imposed a duty of $6 
each and 35 per cent ad valorem; and upon single-barrelled shot- 
guns, the duty was $1 each and 35 per cent ad valorem, and the 
equivalent ad valorem was 41.10 per cent. 

Theargument that was made at the time in favor of thissched- 
ule was that the highest duty was put upon the highest-priced 
guns; and yet when you work out the equivalents under the im- 
portations, the high duty is parea on the low-priced guns and 
the low duty is placed upon the high-priced ones. So we under- 
etand very well what is the meaning of the equivalent ad va- 
lorem. It is the ideal duty of protection. The Senator nods 
assent, that it is. While we areappealed to here to change these 
duties to specifics, we want the Senators on the other side to 
8 that we understand the motives and the effects of such 
duties. 5 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. As to those lowest-priced guns, it would be a 
tender mercy to the boys of America if you would put on them 
an absolutely | pean duty. They are utterly worthless, 
and the miserable guns furnished by Belgium has caused more 
mischief and harm than can bs conceived of. 

Mr. PLATT. Have we returned to the gun paragraph? 

Mr. ALDRICH. 5 pista 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 145 is pending. 

Mr. VEST. If anybody wants to buy such guns and they are 
brought into this country, I am in favor of the largest personal 
liberty. Let any man shoot with what he pleases, so that he 
does not violate the law. But one thing is very certain. We 
imported in 1893 $282,000 worth of these sporting breech-load- 
ing and other shotguns, and we exported $723,000 worth; in other 
words the imports were less than one-half the exports. That 
shows that the manufacturers of these sporting guns in the 


1894. 
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United States are not by any means pauperized under the exist- 
law. 


Mr. HARRIS. Ido not see that there is any very intimate 
connection between cut nails and shotguns, and I move to lay 
the amendment to the amendment on the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I appeal to the Senator not to do that. It 
willonly result in the offering of another amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall not withdraw the motion on the appeal 
of any Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
ment. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator may move it, and he may move 
a thousand others, as he has a right to do, and filibuster in any 
way he chooses, j 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee, which is not debatable. 

Mr. PLATT. Ifthe Senator from Tennessee will allow me, 
and I can have unanimous consent, I should like to say a word. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ihave declined to withdraw, and I shall not 
withdraw my motion on the appeal of the Senator from Connec- 
ticut or any other Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable 
under the rules of the Senate. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee to lay on the table the amendment 
pro d by the Senator from Rhode Island to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 5 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], otherwise I should 
vote yea.“ 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I will announce 
for the last time to-day my standing pair with the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CALL. I am paired with the Senator from Vermont 
Mr. PROCTOR]. If he were present I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GORDON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. WILSON] to the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
FAULKNER], and I vote ao 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary informs the 
Chair that the Senator from West Virginia has voted. 

Mr. GORDON. I did not know that. Then I withhold my 
vote, and stand paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WIL- 


SON]. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am paired with the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. DOLPH]. If he were present I should vote “‘ yea,” 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am paired with the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. If he were present I should 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. &AFPERx. Iam paired with the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. POWER]. 

Mr. HALE (after having voted in the negative). Is the senior 
Senator from North Carolina ear RANSOM] recorded as voting? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Car- 
olina has not voted. 

Mr. HALE, Iam paired with that Senator, and withdraw my 
vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 19; as follows: 


Then I shall have to move another amend- 


YEAS—%6. 
Allen, Faulkner, Murphy, Turpie, 
Bate, arris, er, Ves 
Berry, Hunton, 8 Voorhees, 
Blanchard, by, Peffer, Walsh, 
Brice, Jones, Ark. Pugh, White. 
Cockrell, say, Roach, 
Coke, Morgan, Smith, 

NAYS—19. 
Aldrich, Hawley, Patton, Sherman, 
Allison, Hoar. Perkins, Shoup, 
Dubois, McMillan. Pettigrew, Teller, 

e, Mitchell, Oregon Platt, Washburn. 
Hansbrough, Morrill, Quay, 
NOT VOTING—40. 

Blackburn, Davis, Higgins, Mills, 
Butler, Dixon, Hill, Mitchell, Wis. 
Caffery, Dolph, Jarvis, Power, 
Call. Gallinger, Jones, Ney. Proctor, 
Camden, George, yle, Ransom, 
Cameron, Gibson, ge, uire, 
Carey. Gordon, McLaurin, Stewart, 
Chandler, Gorman, McPherson Vilas, 
Cullom, Gray, Manderson, Wilson, 
Daniel, Hale, Wolcott. 


So the amendment to the amendment was laid on the table. 
XXVI— 330 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move to strike out 22 per cent ad va- 
lorem” and insert seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 17, after the word “steel,” it is pro- 
posed to strike out ‘224 percent ad valorem” and insert ‘‘ seven- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound.“ > 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to suggest to my friend fro. 
Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] that he will not facilitate the disposi- 
tion of this bill by moving to lay these amendments on the table 
with such hot haste. 

In ay teers to the suggestions made by the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Vest], I will say, as 1 frequently have had occasion 
to say in the Senate Chamber, that by the skillful use of figures 
any specific rate can be made to show a very large ad valorem 
equivalent. 

The Senator calls attention to the fact that on guns valued 
at $4.55 each, under the present law paying a duty of $1.50 
each, it is equivalent to 67.99 per cent. I agree fully with the 
suggestions maae y Senators near me that if these $4.55 shot- 
guns were excluded from the country it would bea benefit to 
all the people who live init. None of those shotguns are sold 
for less than ten or twelve dollars to the purchaser, an1 they 
are worthless, and should be excluded from the country by law, 
as the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] suggested. If these 
shotguns were valued at $1.50 each—and 81.0 would produce 
about as good ashotgun as $4.50—then the ad valorem rate would 
be 400 per cent. 

Before we get tronchi with this discussion, I think the Sen- 
ator from uri find that some of the specifics which are 
suggested in this bill will be susceptible of a transfer into some 
ad valorems that will be rather . in their magnitade. 

Mr. VEST. I have not any doubt of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. For instance, my attention was called to the 
fact that one of the manufacturers suggested that he knew of a 
specific duty whose ad valorem equivalent would be 4.000 per 
cent. 

An importer of collars and cuffs wrote me aletter, in which he 
stated that the rate imposed on collars and cuffs of the poorer 
grades, used by the great mass of the people, was 150 per cent ad 
valorem. Any specific rate adopted in the best faith and with 
the idea of simply serving great public interests, can be made 
susceptible of showing a very large equivalent ad valorem, and 
yet it may bea perfectly just rate. i 

The case which I have now under consideration is entirely 
different from that of the rate which I have suggested of seven- 
tenths of a cent a pound, which, by the tables before the Senate, 
is less than 18 per cent ad valorem. The committee suggests 
224 per cent ad valorem. 

It is true that ordinary cut nails do not need protection, but I 
doubt very much whether they ought to be associated with cut 
steel spikes in this paragraph, as they are. The average price 
of cut spikes is 4.2 cents, and, as I have said, the rate I have 
suggested is less than 18 per cent ad valorem. 

r. VEST. How long will it stay there? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It will 8 I imagine, all the time. 
It will go lower, if anything. e tendency of the whole steel 
and iron manufacture in the United States is to go to lower 
prices; and I am simply appealing to the Senate not for any in- 
crease of duties—I ask no extravagant rate of duties—but to 
have arate which is less in ad valorem than the majority pro- 

„and which is about equal to the other rates which have 
been! imposed upon other articles by the Senators on the other 


side, 

Mr. HARRIS. In answer to the persuasive, eloquent, and al- 
most conclusive argument of the Senator from Rhode Island I . 
move to lay his amendment on the table. [Laughter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeasand nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the rell. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis]. 

The roll call was concluded. 8 
- Mr. GORDON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Iowa . 
[Mr. WILSON] to the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULK- 
NER], and vote yea.“ 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam paired with the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. DoLpH]. If he were present I should vote yea.” ; 

Mr. GORDON (after having voted in the afirmative). Iwith- 
draw my vote, the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER] 
having come into the Chamber and voted, and I announco my 
pair with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 
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Mr. DANIEL. I beg leave to transfer my pair with the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] to the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. ALLEN], who Sees and I vote “yea.” 


The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 19; as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Bate. Daniel. Lindsay, Roach, 
— 10 Faulkner, Martin, Smith, 
Bl urn, Gibson, Morgan, Vest, 
Blanchard. „ Murphy, Voor! 
Brice, Hunton, r, Walsh, 
Camden, Irby, Pasco, White. 
‘Cockrell, arvis, Peffer, 
Coke, Jones, Ark, Pugh, 

NAYS—19. 
Aldrich, Hawley, Morrill, Quay, 
Allison, Hoar, Patton, Shoup, 
Dubois, McMillan, Perkins, or, 
Frye, Manderson, Pottigrew, Washburn. 
Hansbrough, Mitchell, Oregon Piatt, 

NOT VOTING—86. 

Allen, Dixon 1 Proctor, 
Butler. 22 h, 2 Ney. An 
Caffery, T, 2, erman, 
Call, George, ge. Squire, 
Cameron, ‘Gordon. McLaurin, ‘Stewart, 
‘Carry. Gorman, McPherson, Turpie, 
Chandler, Gray, Mills, Vilas. 
Cullom. Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Wilson, 
Davis, Higgins, Power, ‘olcott. 


So the amendment to the amendment was laid on the table. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will 
be resumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

146. Horseshoe nails, hobnalls, and all other wrought-iron or steel nails 
not specially provided for im this act, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to strike out 30 per cent ud va- 
lorem,” and insert 3 cents per pound.” 

Mr. PEFFER. I move to amend the amendment by striking 
out the amount panier to be inserted by the Senator from 
Rhode Island and inse 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. HOAR. Trise to a question of order. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
point of order. . | 

Mr. HOAR. My point.of order is that neither amendment 
has been reported from the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The SECRETARY. In line 20, after the word“ act,“ it is pro- 
posed to strike out 30 per cent ad valorem” and insert 3 
cents per pound,” to w an amendment is proposed to strike | 
out 3 cents per pound“ and insert“ 10 per cent ad valorem.” | 

Mr. PEF . Mr. President, just a word, and then I shall 
not trouble the Senate any further upon this schedule. I be- 
lieve that all the articles mentioned in paragraphs 145, 146, 147, 
and 148 ought to be, and might properly be, on the free list. I 
have proposed 10 per cent ad valorem in paragraph 146 simply 
because I assumed that I could not get a favorable vote to place 
these articles on the free list. The truth is that we are mak- 
ing a great many more of these articles than enough to supply 
the home demand, and that there is no need of a duty for any 
protection purposes whatever, unless it be to protect against the 
custom of bringing articles of this kind to ourmarkets as bal- 
last in ships, when it costs nothing to carry them or to receive 
them or to deliver them, except the labor in the handling of the 
articlestwice. That being true, it would be more satisfactory 
to the people, if it did no other good, to know to an actual cer- 
tainty that they were not paying any more than 10 per centupon 
those articles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kansas to the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment 2 87 85 by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will simply suggest that the rate proposed 
by me is a less rate ad valorem than that e by the com- 
mittee. It is simply for the purpose of ing the rate spe- 
cific and preserving to some extent the consistency of the bill 
that I have moved the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

So the amendment was 18 aie 

The „ OFFIC The reading of the bill willbe, 
resumed. 


| 
i 
| 


The Secretary rend as follows: 


147. Wire nails made of wrought iron or steel, 25 per cent ad valorem. 
148. Spikes, nuts, and washers, and horse, mule, or ox Shoes, of wrought 


iron or steel, 2 per cent ad valorem. 
Mr. QUAY. I do not intend to move toamend this paragraph, 
but I desire again to call the attention of the mem of the 


‘Committee on Finance in charge of this bill to the fact that 
nuts and washers,” in paragraph 148, as well as ‘‘rivets of iron 
or steel,” in paragraph 153, ure out of place. They are products 
which are cognate with the products embraced in paragraph 131, 
“bolts, with or without threads or nuts,“ etc., and seem to have 
straggled into the McKinley law, which this bill seems to follow 
to some extent. One is under the head of Nails, spikes, tacks, 
and needles,” where nuts and washers huve no business: and the 
other is under the head of Plates,“ where rivets of iron and 
steel haye no more business than steel rails. 

I trust the committee will look into this mutter and ‘place both 
products in paragraph 131. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The motion I was about to make would an- 
swer the purpose desired by the Senator from Pennsylvania. I 
was about to move to strike out 25 per cent ad valorem” and 
make the rate Ig cents per pound,” which is the same rate pro- 


| posed by paragraph 131. The Senator from Pennsylvania is quite 


right that these are entirely analogous products. 
r. QUAY. They are in the wrong paragraph. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They both should have the same rate of 
duty. I hope the Senator from Arkansas will admit that, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
‘the Senator from Rhode Island will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 24, after the word ‘‘‘steel,” it is pro- 
posed to strike out 25 per cent ad valorem” and insert 14 
‘cents per pound.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I.desire to say just a word 
in regard to this amendment. 

The articles included in this paragraph are even more im- 
portant than those included in paragraph 131. They are both 
Manufactured of 5 iron or wrought steel, and used for 
similar purposes, and there can be no reason piven by any living 
man why the same rate should not be imposed upon both. If 
‘you impose 25 per cent ad valorem upon one and allow a cent 
and a half a pound the other, there will be many cases 
where the same articles will be liable to come in under. either 
‘of those two paragraphs. For instance, nuts“ are in both 
paragraphs, in the one in relation to bolts, with or without 
threads or nuts,” and in the graph with spikes and wash- 
ers,” and they would be dutiable under one or the other as it 
might be for the interest of the importer. Itseemsio mein the 
administration of the law there can ‘be no question about the de- 
sirability of making this change, and I hope the Senator from 
Arkansas will consent in this case to have it made. There can 
be no reason why it should not be. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Ido not think there is any conflict 
between the two paragraphs. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let us have a vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill willbe 
resumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

149. Cut tacks, brads, or sprigs of all kinds, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to strike out 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem” and insert not exceeding 16 ounces to the thousand, 
1¢ cents per thousand: exceeding 16 ounces to the thousand, 14 
cents per pound.” 

Mr. President, it is extremely unfortunate forthe persons em- 
ployed in the industry represented in this group of four or five 
paragraphs that the industries are not located in some of the 
States represented upon this floor by the so-called Democratic 
conservative Senators. Their potent influence seems to have 
reached a large portion of the items in the paragraphs in this 
schedule; but here is a group of five or six or seven which do 
not seem to have been touched, and I can conceive of no reason 
except the one I have suggested. 

This is one of the cases where an industry is to be absolutely 
destroyed by the imposition of a low ad valorem rate of duty. 

I hold in my hand a statement upon this subject, which is so 
clear and convincing that I shall venture to take up the time of 
the Senate to read it. It is not long. 


5 WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11, 1804, 


Senator N. W. ALDRICH, > 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

DEAR SIR: Under the present tariff the duty on cut tacks, brads, or sprigs 
not exceeding 16 ounces to the 1,000 is 2} cents per 1,000; exceeding 16 ounces 
to the 1,00 sis 2} cents per pound. 

The duty which was superseded by the present duty was one-fourth ofa 
cent higher on each class. tion. 


` 


* 


1894. 


That act was the act of 1883 J 
Th sed duty is 25 cent ad valorem. 
The Best quatity ot tacks is sande from imported Swedes iron. 

Under the proposed tariif the duty on Swedes iron is 30 per cent 


When this letter was written that was the duty; it has been 
raised since then, as I recollect, to about 50 per cent ad valo- 
rem— 
the duty oncut tacks. brads, or sprigs is 25 per cent; the duty, therefore, 
on 8 . brads, or sprigs made from Swedes iron would be (as amended 3) 
5 per cent less than the material from which they are made. 

his would be inconsistent and unjust to American manufacturers, giving 
the foreign manufacturers 5 per cent advantage over domestic manufactur- 
ers, and cheap labor working the material into tacks. 


That 5 per cent now should read 15 or 20— 

The Canadian duty, which went into effect on the 27th of March last, on 
cut tacks, brads, or sprigs, is | cent per 1,000 on not exceeding 16 ounces to 
the thousand, and 1} cents per pound exceeding 16 ounces to the thousand. 

The American duty ought not to be less than the Canadian duty. 

There are three large tack manufacturers n Montreal, two in New Bruns- 
wick, and under the proposed duty Canadians could send their tacks into 
our market, while we would be shutout of theirs. 

With a lower duty on their raw material and cheaper labor, the Canadians 
could enter our extensive markets under the proposed low tariff of 25 per 
cent and undersell the American manufacturers, 

Under the proposed tariff the duty on 8-ounce tacks, the size most largely 
used, would not be over 1 cent per pound for the cheap Canadian tacks; 
while the Canadian duty at 1 cent 1,000 would be? cents per pound (there 
being 2,0008-ounce tacks ina pound), or double the duty the Canadians would 
have to pay to sell in the American markets. 

The 25 valorem duty would encourage importation of poor tacks and un- 
dervaluations to reduce the duty, the effect Being to supply cheap and poor 
to the injury of Amer: consumers as as manufacturers. 

This Injustice is too apparent to heed comment. 

Nut our sharpest competition would come from German manufacturers 
who now use our Blanc tack machine, an American invention not used 
in Europe until recently but to a limited extent. ‘The use of this American 
invention by the Germans, with their cheap labor, enables them to produce 
tacks very cheap—cheaper than we can make them and pay present wages. 

I will stop here to say that the experience in this particular 
case of the use within recent years by the Germans of American 
machinery and American inventions in every industry has been 
wonderful. The Germans have taken advan of the cheaper 
methods, whenever such cheaper methods exist in the United 
States, and they are using American machinery in all the small 
manufactures, especially of iron and steel; and the conditions 
which existed two, three, four, five, or a half dozen years ago in 

to competition between Germany and the United States 
no longer exist. f. 

The Germans are imitating the methods and manner of com- 
peting withthe other countries of the world. They have made 
wonderful progress, compared with the United States and com- 
pared with Great Britain, in all mechanical industries in the 

stten years. Our greatest competitor to-day all along the 
Fine of the miscellaneous manufactures of iron and steel is Ger- 
many. The low ad valorem rates ce in by a large number of 

agraphs in this bill will inevitably drive out of existence a 
arge number of these various industries. 

It may be very well for the apparent benefit of the iron- 
masters of Alabama and Tennessee to impose prohibitive duties 
upon pig iron and upon iron ore, but what is to become of the 


market of the iron producers of Alabama and Tennessee if the 


miscellaneous manufactures of iron and steel located in New 
England, in New York, and New Jersey are to be driven out of 
existence? We can not export our pig iron to Great Britain or 
to Scotland, or to Germany, or to France. If you intend to se- 
cure the American market to American furnaces and to Amer- 
ican mines, it can only be done by imposing adequate duties 
upon the miscellaneous manufactures of iron. This is one of the 


instances where a great injustice has been done to an industry 
of considerable importance. p 
The letter continues: 


American manufacturers have heretofore sold a good many tacks in Eng- 
land, but during the past two years the Germans haye been competing for 
that market at very low rates, lower than American manufacturers can af- 
4018 — th h been principally shoe tacks. T 

e tac ere have pally shoe ‘wo-ounce shoe 
tacks are sold in England by German manufacturers as low as 8 cents per 
po At that price, and at the rateof 25 per cent duty, they could be sold 

ere, even if there were no underyaluations, at 10 cents per pound, which 
would demoralize our markets, while the 8 and 10-ounce tacks, which con- 
stitute the bulk of the tacks used in this country, could be imported under 
a 25 per cent duty lower than we can possibly produce them in this country 


and pay present wages. 

The — in 3 ate =r . 

Our workmen in usiness earn from $2.50 to our 
ordinary labor from $1.50 to $2. n 


ary 

If the duty should be only 25 per cent, our markets would be open to such 
foreign competition as would be ruinous to American manufactures, would 
encourage the importation of cheap and poor quality of goods which under- 
Under the present tariff tee Aerzen tack 

nder the presen erican tack manufacturers are inc 
the use of domestic material, using bituminous coal from Macylana amd 
ti tn and pig iron from the South, which is supplanting Scotch iron for 
castings for 5 while sott steel is being used in the place of im- 
portedrawmaterial. If the duty on Swedes iron is reduced below the 25 per 
cent = or a sees Fee a duty to partiall 
rence labor o making tacks betw: ‘oreign. 
ome mantfacturers, then the market for Southern vill Soa 
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by the increased importation of foreign raw material if the duty on Swedes 
bars remain at 30 per cent 

As I have already stated, the committee have increased that 
to about 50 per cent— 
and the duty on tacks is not advanced beyond the 25 per cent, then the for- 
eign manufacturers have the advantage of lower duty on tacks than the do- 
mestic manufacturer on his raw material. 

Under the operation of the present tariff the manufacturer of tacks, until 
recently confined to New Eugiand, has been extending to other parts of the 
country. 

One factory has been started in Baltimore, one in Virginia, one in Ten- 
nessee, and one in Alabama, their continuation depends on the tariff. 

The duty of ig cents per 1,000 on notexceeding 16 ounces to the 1,000, and 1§ 
cents por pound on exceeding 16 ounces to the 1,000 is as low as the business 
can endure, 
$ 4 — above specific duty (a reduction of nearly one-half of the present 

uty)— 

The rates named in the letter are the rates which I have pro- 
posed in my amendment— 
will be necessary for the Southern as well as New England manufacturers, 
insuring them the continnation of their business, while consumption of 
bituminous coal and of Southern pig iron will not bo diminished by the im- 
portation of either raw material or the manufactured articles. 

Respectfully, 


C. D. HUNT. 

Mr. Hunt, as his letter shows, is a very 33 man, who 
has been connected with the manufacture of tacks for a great 
many years. His statement seems to me to be absolutely con- 
clusive in this case, and if it were only a question, as L have oc- 
casionally hoped it might be, of imposing proper duties, and not 
of legislating for the benefit of sections, or discriminating 
against the interest of sections, then I should hope to a in 
this case with a certainty of relief on the part of the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS rose. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam admonished, however, by the threat- 
ening attitude ofthe Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] that 
Ihave probably taken as much time as, in his opinion, I should 
upon this subject. ey 

Mr. HARRIS. Very muchmore. Mr. President, in view of 
the gears ame of the Senator from Rhode Island, I meve 
to lay his amendment on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHITE in thechair). The 

uestion is on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee to lay 
5 er ep ies proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island on 

e e. 

Mr. PLATT. On that Lask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called), Iam paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], otherwise I should 
vote * yea,” 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon] and withhold 
my vote, unless it be necessary to makea quorum. Ishould vote 
Jen if he were present. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRYE. The senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gor- 
MAN] is detained from the Chamber by ill health. Iam Beg cag 
with him, but as my vote on these amendments will not change 
hah rooi and as it tends to give a quorum, I ordinarily to-day 
8 vote. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am paired with the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. MANDRESON |, who has been called from the 
Chamber by sickness. If he were present, I should vote yea.“ 
a — 8 Jam paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 

ILSONI. = 

Mr. PASCO, I haye been requested to announce by the 
Senator from South Carolina[Mr. BUTLER), who has been called 
from the Chamber, that he is paired with the Senator from 
kev ig Ivania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

T 
Maine [Mr. FRYE] I shall transfer my pair to the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Gen and we can both vote. 

Mr. FRYE. I have voted. I have no objection, however, to 
the transfer. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I vote yea.” 

Mr. DANIEL. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN], and vote yea.” 

Mr. GEORGE. I am paired with the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. DOLPH]. Otherwise I should vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 18; as follows: 


YEAS—30. 

Bate, Daniel, Lindsay, Smith, 
Berry, MoLa Vest, $ 
Blanchard. Gibson, 1 wot 

5 urphy oorhees, 
Oaffery, Hunton, Pasco, ? Walsh, 
Camden, Jarvis, Peffer, White. 
Coke, Kyle, Ransom, 


CLAURIN. If it is satisfactory to the Senator from 
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- NAYS—18. 
Aldrich, Hawley, Patton, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hoar, 7 Perk er, 
Dubois, McMillan, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
Frye, Mitchell, Oregon Platt, 
Hansbrough, Morrill, Power, 
NOT VOTING—37. 
Allen, Dolph, Jones, Nev. Roach, 
Allison. G er, Lodge, Sherman, 
Blackburn, Geor McPherson, Squire, 
Butler, Gordon, Manderson, Stewart, 
Gorman, Mills, rpie, 
Cameron, Gray, Mitchell, Wis Wilson, 
Carey, Hale, Morgan, Wolcott. 
Cullom, Higgins, Palmer, 
Davis, Hill, Proctor, 
Dixon, Irby, Quay, 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 3 
The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The reading of the bill will pro- 
eeed. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
knitting wing shines, crochet dies and ta 
I AAAS aaa all othar needles not apectally provided for in this aan 
and 5 . — of metal, 25 per cent ad valorem. 
ates: 
3 1 plates d, stereot; lates, electrot; lates, and plates 
e eee ee, “or TEA hed tm ws age 5 per cent Pa va- 


lorem. 
152. Railway fish plates or splice bars made of fron or steel 25 per cent ad 


valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move, in paragraph 152, to strike out 25 

r cent ad valorem ” and insert ‘‘ six-tenths of 1 cent per pound.” 

think that the rate on fish plates or splice bars should be made 
specific, and I suggest a large reduction of the present rate, 
which I hope will meet with the approval of the Senator from 
Arkansas. 8 : 

Mr. VEST. The duty on this article is 72 per cent under the 
McKinley law, and is practically prohibitory. 

Mr. DRICH. The amendment which I have proposed is 
only ‘‘six-tenths of 1 cent per pound,” which is four-tenths of a 
cent less than present rate. 

Mr. VEST. I suggest that nobody can tell what it will be in 
the next six months. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will 


proceed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

153, Rivets of iron or steel, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment after the 
word ‘‘steel,” in line 15, to strike out thirty“ and insert 
‘*twenty-five;” so as to read 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment reported by the Committee on F ce. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Imove to strike out 25 percent ad volorem” 
and insert 2 cents per pound.” 

The effect of the amendment is to fix a duty of 2 cents a pound. 
The unit of value of the importations for the last year was 12 
cents a pound; therefore, the duty suggested by me would be 
only 16% per cent ad valorem.. So I hope the Senators upon the 
other side will consent to this reduction of rate, or give some 
explanation why it should not be adopted. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That amendment is a pretty important one, 
and I ask for the yeas and nays upon it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] and vote nay.“ 

Mr. FRYE (when Mr. GORMAN’S name was called). I am 

with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], 
who is detained from the Senate by illness, but at the request of 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. MCLAURIN] that pai 
has been transferred to the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Drxon] and those two Senators now stand paired. I shall 
not repeat the announcement during the day. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GORDON. Iam paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
WILSON]. 

Mr. CALL. I announce my pair with the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PROCTOR]. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I will state again that Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], who has 


been called from the Chamber by illness. If he were present I 
should vote ‘‘nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—16. 
Aldrich, Hans Mitchell, Oregon Power 
Chandler, Ha wien. Paton, Shoup’ 
Dubois, Hoar, Perkins, Teller, 
Frye, McMillan, Platt, Washburn. 
NAYS—30. 
Bate, Daniel, Kyle, Roach, 
Berry, Faulkner, Lindsay, Smith, 
Blanchard, Gibson, McLaurin, Vest, 
Brice, arris, Martin, Vil 
Caffery, Hunton, Murphy, Walsh, 
Camden, Irby, ‘asco, White. 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Peffer, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 
NOT VOTING—39. 
Allen, Rop 5 Lodge, ay, 
ress ie Gallinger, — 3 es m, 
eorge, ‘anderson, 0 
Butler, Gordon, Mills, nine,” 
1, Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. Stewart, 

Cameron, Gray, Morgan, Turpie, 
Carey, ie, Morrill, Voorhees, 
8 R T, 8 

a K 'ettigrew, olcott. 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. tor, ‘ 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRYE. Task leave at this time to offer an amendment 
z the inber schedule of the pending bill, in order that it may 

e prin . 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

Mr. QUAY. I move toamend paragraph 153 by striking out 
the committee amendment and inserting in lieu thereof 14 
cents per pound,” which is a half cent lower than the duty pro- 
posed by the Senator from Rhode Island, and very much better 
than an ad valorem duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated: 

The SECRETARY. In line 15, after the word steel,“ it is pro- 
posed to were out 25 per cent ad valorem ” and insert 13 cents 
per pound.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposaa by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. QUAY. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I make the an- 
nouncement for the day, tosave time, that Lam paired with the 
Senator from Oregon Mr. DOLPH] with the privilege of voting 
in order to make a quorum. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GaLLIN GER]. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the negative). I see that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] is not recorded, and 
I withdraw my vote, being paired with him. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Aldrich, Hansbrough, Perkins, Teller, 
Allison tak Platt, Washburn. 
Chandler, McMillan, Power, 
Dubois, Mitchell, Oregon Sherman, 
Frye, Patton, Shoup, 

NAYS—29. 

Try, Faulkner, McLaurin, Vest, 
Blanchard, Gibson, Martin, Vilas, 
Brice, arris, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Caffery, Hunton, Pasco, Walsh, 
Camden, Irby, Peffer, te. 
Cockrell, J b Pugh, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Roach, 
Daniel, Kyle, Smith, 

NOT VOTING—39. 

Allen, Dolph, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, 
Bate, G r, Lindsay, Proctor, 
Blackburn, George, 0. Ay, 
Butler, Gordon, McPherson, 
Call, Gorman, Manderson, Squire, 
Cameron, Gray, ilis, Ste 
Carey, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. De; 
Cullo; 00 n 
Davis,” mie Morrill, Wolcott, 
Dixon, Hoar, Palmer, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFIC The reading of the bill will 


proceed. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 


154. 3 saws, mill, pit, and drag saws, circular saws, hand, back, and 
all other saws, 25 per cent ad valorem. ; 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to strike out that paragraph 
and insert what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

154. Crosscut saws, 6 cents per linear foot; mill saws, 10 cents per linear 
foot: pit and drag saws. 8 cents per linear foot; circular saws, 25 per cent 
ad valorem; hand, back. and all other saws, not especially provided for in 
this act, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will 
proceed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

155. Screws, commonly called wood screws, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendmentin the first 
line of the paragraph before the words“ per cent,” to strike out 
35“ and insert 30.“ 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to strike out that paragraph 
and insert what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Arkansas will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

155. Screws, commonly called wood screws, more than 2 inches in length. 
z cents per pound; over 1 inch and not more than 2 inches in length. 5 cents 
per pound; over one-half inch and not more than 1 inch in length, 7 cents 
per pound; one-half inch and less in length, 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I welcome this amendment 
largely because it changes the duty from an ad valorem wa spe- 
cific, but it is a vay heavy reduction from the existing law, and 
I can only commend the manufacturers to the mercy of Heaven, 
for Ido not know how they can get along with their business 
under this reduction; but it is better than the rate at first pro- 
posed, and Tam thankful that the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee kindly yielded that much. I wish, however, to put a lit- 
tle statement on record. 

These screws, commonly called ‘‘ wood screws,” are not to be 
understood as a manufacture made of wood, because they are 
made from wire—either iron, steel, copper, brass, or bronze. 
The iron or steel screws may be further finished by being ja- 
panned in various colors, galvanized with zinc, coated with tin, 
or electro-plated with brass, bronze, nickel, or copper metal, 
and the copper, brass, and bronze screws may be electro-plated 
with nickel or silver, and all of these several kinds of screws 
may, and commonly have, either flat, round, oval, cone, orpiano 
heads, Ne of which may have all of the different finishes enu- 
merated. 

A still further variation may be found in the different lengths 
upon the body of the screw to which the thread is cut; a felloe 
screw requiring the thread cut the entire length, while a chair 
screw requires a threud cut buta very short distance from the 
point. In the regular list there are two hundred and fifty dif- 
ferent sizes and lengths, each and every one of which sizes is 
subject to the variations I have before mentioned, galvanizing, 
etc., the whole constituting a variety considerably exceeding 
20,000 different individual screws in common use, all embraced 
under the general name of wood screws.” : 

The bill as it came over here from the House 
duty of 35 por cent ad valorem, and as it came from the Com- 
mittee on Finance 30 per cent ad valorem upon the whole of 
them—upon screws as long as your finger and screws a six- 
teenth of an inch long, one class worth $10 a pound and the 
other worth perhaps a dollar a pound. So I say I am very glad 
the Senators in charge of the bill have returned to the classi- 
8 of the existing law, and put upon wood screws a specific 

uty. 

It perhaps looks like an industry of little importance, but 
thereare nearly $9,000,000invested in this industry in this coun- 
try. In Rhode Island there is invested in it $4,000,000; in Mas- 
sachusetts, $350,000; in Connecticut, $2,700,000; in Pennyslvania, 
py he Ohio, $1,500,000, and in Illinois, $200,000; a total of 

1 ’ 2 

I wish, Mr. President, partly as a matter of curiosity, to give 
my Southern friends an idea of what a manufacturing State is, 
and [ should be very glad to have their attention. I wish to 
show how a people numbering 745,000 get their living. About 
one-fifth of them work in manufacturing establishments, and 
these are some of the establishments and industries: 

In the matter of ammunition the total value of the 
the whole country is $6,500,000—I now give the roun 
but I shall print with my remarks a table 
ures—of which Connecticut makes $3,800, 


rovided for a 


roduct in 
numbers, 
ving the exact fig- 

worth, being 59 


per cent of the total product, and stands No. 1 in the manufac- 
ture. . 

In the manufacture of brass the entire country makes two and 
a half million dollars’ worth, and Connecticut mikes two and a 
quarter millions, being 87 per cent of the whole, and standing 
first in the brass manufacture. 

In brass and copper rolled the whole United States makes 
$8,381,000 worth, and Connecticut $4,169,000 worth, being 50 per 
cent, and stands first in the list. 

In brass casting and finishing the whole country makes $24,- 
341,000 worth, and Connecticut $7,428,000 worth, being 31 per 
cent of the whole. I can not give at the moment her exact po- 
sition in the list. 

In brassware $13,615,000 worth is the product of the whole 
United States, and that of Connecticut is $10,711,000 worth, being 
80 por cent of the whole, and standing No. 1 in that branch. 

Í corsets, $12,401,000 worth is the prođuctof the entire coun- 
try, of which Connecticut makes $6,274,000 worth, being 51 per 
cent, and standing first in that 3 

In cotton goods the product of the whole country is 8267, 981, 
000 worth. and Connecticut makes about $15,500,000 worth, be- 
ing 6 per cent of the whole, and she stands fifth on the list. 

In firearms the rank is not given, but we make 38 per cent 
of the total quantity made in the country. 

In hardware, not including cutlery and edged tools, or saddle 
hardware, the whole country makes $26,726,000 worth, of whic 
Connecticut makes a little less than $12,000,000 worth, being 
45 per cent of the whole, and stands first in that line. 

In hats and caps, not inclu wool hats, of the thirty-seven 
million dollars worth produced in the United States, Connecti- 
cut makes over seven millions and a half, or 20 per cent, and 
stands third in that. 

In ivory and bone work, with a total of a little less than $2,- 
000,000, Connecticut makes about $608,000 worth, being 31 per 
centof the total, and stands first in that. 

In plated and britannia ware, not including silverware, the 
entirs country makes eleven and a half million dollars’ worth, 
and Connecticut makes over seven and a half million dollars 
worth, being 66 per cent of the total, and standing No. 1 in that, 

In paper the entire United States makes over $74,000,000 
worth, of which Connecticut makes more than three and a half 
millions, being 4 per cent of the total product, and standing 
sixth in that. 

In silk and silk goods Connecticut makes nearly $10,000,000 
worth out of a total of $37,000,000 worth, being 11 per cent of the 
total, and standing fourth in that. 

In woolen goods, not including carpets, rugs, felt goods, ho- 
siery, and knit goods, the entire country makes $133,000,000 
worth and Connecticut $9,000,000 worth, being t per cent of the 
whole, and standing fourth in that. 

That is the way we get our living, sir, and that is the reason 
we take a little interest in the tariff. These trifling pennies 
that are mentioned in this bill bring either prosperity or the 
reverse to our le. 

I say I shall make no objection to the amendment proposed; 
indeed I welcome it. It is a great deal better than it might 
have boen; and I am glad that the committee has kindly pro- 
5 t. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I now ask leave to insert with my remarks 
the table giving the precise figures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection it 
will be so ordered. i: 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Value of product. Connecti- 8 

cut’s per- Sonnectt 

centage cut com- 

United Connecti- | of total 
States. cut. product. 
Ammunition................ 96,538,959 | 83,838, 774 59 
SORE oo rt 2, 549, 860 2, 224, 060 87 
Brasscastingandinishing| 24 2 %% 7 42801 i 
rass casting > „428, 

Brass ware 13, 615, 172 10, 711, 945 80 
Corsets........ 401,575 6, 274, 867 51 
Cotton goods 981, 724 15, 409, 476 6 
3 922,514 1, 120, 175 38 
Hardware“ 726, 463 11, 995, 023 45 
Hats and capst 37, 311,599 7, 527, 17 20 
Ivory and bone work 1,918, 607 607, 974 31 
Plated and britannia ware: 11,502,966 7, 569, 920 66 
PRO os eae 74, 309, 388 3, 566, 257 4 
Silk and silk goods 87, 208, 454 9, 788, 951 ll 
Woolen goods 133, 577, 977 9, 082, 493 6 


* Not including cutlery and edge tools or saddlery hardware, 
t —— — —— wool kata. 
iNo including carpets, rugs, felt goods, hosiery, and knit goods. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to insert as a new para- 
graph, to be numbered 155+, what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Arkansas will be read. A 

The Secretary read as follows: 

155}. Umbrella and parasol ribs, aud stretcher frames, tips, runners, 
handles, or other ts thereof, made in whole or chief part of iron, steel, or 
any other metal, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. PLATT. I must presume that while Connecticut makes 
a great many things, as shown by my colleague [Mr. HAWLEY], 
she does not make any of the articles mentioned in this new 
paragraph, because I see it has 50 per cont ad valorem, when 
guns and the articles we have been considering to-day only get 
3 r cent. 

he PRESIDINGOFFICER. The question ison the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, HAWLEY. I wish to offer here, though I fear it will be 
a useless experiment, an amendment to come in just before para- 
graph 156. I send the amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER, The amendment will bestated. 

TheSEORETARY. It is proposed to insert before paragraph 156: 

Furniture of brass and fron, or brass and steel, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have named 40 per cent because [ wished 
to coincide with the goa idea of a reduction of the rates in 
the McKinley law. Under what is known as the basket clause, 
metals, not otherwise specially provided for, had 45 per centad 
valorem in that bill. 

This industry is a very interesting one to those who care any- 
thing about manufacturing processes. Furniture of iron and 
brass, or steel and brass, handsomely designed and exquisitely 
executed, is becoming fashionable and cheap. Isay for sanitary 
reasons as well as a matter of taste, such furniture is desirable. 
It was made in Great Britain very considerably and was im- 


ported. 

Among the importers was one of my beloved Yankees. He 
said: I think we can make those articles as well as anybody 
else.” So he started to make them, and then another and an- 
other, until there are six or eight such manufacturing establish- 
ments, and the prices of the goods have been h mely re- 
duced to the American purchaser. This is the great market 
for them, and the manufacture will rapidly extend and it will 
become a very extensive industry if proper protection is given it. 

There is no need of putting a cord of wood into a bedstead. 
We have got over that, and we make a graceful bedstead of 
steel rods and wire, with brass coverings and decorations, a 
clean, wholesome and cheap bedstead. 

The industry promises well. New factories were building. I 
know where there is one that has not done astroke of work, ex- 
cept the building of the factory, because Mr. Cleveland was 
elected President and a Democratic Congress came in, and they 
stopped to see what would be the result. Under the McKinley 
act they had a duty of 45 per cent and they were getting alon 
very well, indeed. Why should they not have 40 per cent now: 
Just before I proposed to insert this amendment, a new amend- 
ment was inserted giving e duty of 50 per cent ad valorem to 
t umbrella and parasol ribs, and stretcher frames, tips, runners, 
handles, or other thereof, made in whole or chief part of 
iron, steel, or any other metal.” 

I propose to puta decent protection upon an article that is 
composed of costlier metal, steel and brass. 

Paragraph 156, immediately following the paragraph I have 
just designated, is as follows: 

156. Wheels, or parts thereof, made of iron or steel, and steel-tired wheels 
for railway purposes, whether wholly or partly tinished, and iron or steel 
locomotive, bathe’ oe railway Sac oat voi poy wane 8 
without regard to the . 40 per cent ad valorem. $ 


The articles there enumerated are comparatively rude stages 
of manufacture; they are among the earlier processes of manu- 
facture; while the article as to which I have offered an amend- 
mentis a far more advanced article, requiring more skill, labor, 
and time to make it. I think we might be allowed 40 per cent 
upon that, as well as upon iron or steel wheels for railway pur- 


poses. 
Mr. QUAY. ee per cent is not half enough. 
Mr.HAWLEY. The 5 rate is not half enough. 
Then, Iam sure the 40 per cent I have proposed is not half 
enough for a brass bedstead. 
Mr. QUAY. No, it is not. 
Mr. HAWLEY. Besides that—I make no complaint of it— 
here are rude manufactures of iron of Alabama, which are ve 
good for some purposes, but worth very little for others, whi 


have a duty of 84 a ton. That is a ng aa duty of 50 per cent, 
estimating that iron to be worth $8 a ton. Iron of that charac- 
ter can be bought at less than $8 a ton in Alabama, as I happen 
to know positively. If the rude pig iron can have a duty of 50 
per cent a ton, why can not a handsome brass bedstead have a 
duty of 40 per cent? I think I am very modest in that. I think 
it would be for the good of the country and { think it would pro- 
mote a very great and growing industry if we have a fair rate 
of duty pase on this article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment pro d by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. QUAY. e amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Connecticut is very important, and I suggest that there is no 
quorum 1 5 75 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence ofa quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Dubois, Jarvis, Peffer, 
Allen, Faulkner, Jones, Ark. Perkins, 
Allison, N y: Platt, 
Bate, Gibson, Lodge, Power, 
B 2 Gordon, McLaurin, Pugh, 
Blackbarn, Harris, McMillan, Ransom 
Blanchard, Hawley, Martin, Roach, 
Brice, i Mitchell, Oregon Shoup, 
Cockrell, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
ke, Hoar, Murphy, Vilas, 
Daniel, Hunton, * alsh, 
Davis, Irby, Patton, White. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators havə an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. HAWLEY]. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BLACKBURN (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. 

Mr. CAFFERY (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER]. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM]. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). am paired w.th 
the says from New York [Mr. HILL], and therefore withholu 
my vote. 

he roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. I transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY] to the Senator from Ten- 
nesses [Mr. HARRIS], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MILLS. I wish to state for the remainder of the day—I 
shall not call attention to it any more—that I am red with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. GORDON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Iowa * WILsoN] to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
KYLE], and vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. CALL. [announce my pair with the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PROCTOR]. If he were present I should vote “ nay,” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 30; as follows: 


Tam paired with 


YEAS—1I7. 
Aldrich, 0, n Shoup, 
4 Hawley, Patton, Teller. 
Chandler, Hoar, Perkins, 
Davis, Me n, tt. 
Dubois, Mitchell, gon Power, 
7 NAYS—30. 
Allen, Daniel, Lindsay, 
x Faulkner, McLaurin, Smith, 
Berry, Gibson. Martin, 
Blanchard. Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Brice, Hunton, Murphy, 9 
Camden, Irby, Pasco, te. 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Peffer, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 
NOT VOTING—38. 
kburn George, Lodge, Sherman. 
Sater, Gorman, McPherson, uire, 
Caffery, Gray, Ma n, Stewart, 
Call, Hale, Mills, Voorhees. 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Morgan, ‘alsh, 
85 , wise 
8 3 — Proctor, Wolcott. 
1 ones, Nev. 5 
Salfinzer, Kyle, e pre AN 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be pro- 


ceeded with, . 
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The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

Whee steel, -tired 5 
. 6 fished, ie apes 
locomotive, 3 eee tires or — 5 8 — 8 perar 
ANTA to the degree o; manufacture 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senatorfrom Arkansas that 
he allow this paragraph to go over for to-day. There will be 
considerable discussion about it, and I should be glad to have it 

over for the present. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. We will consent to that. Let it go 
over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over. 
The reading of the bill will be proceeded with. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
; in which 
... ee Sars ane Walaa 

The Committee on Finance reported to amend pa h 157, 
in line 12 of page 34, by striking out ‘‘aluminium or al num,” 
and insert ‘‘ aluminum.” 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to strike out in line 14 the 
words “twenty-five per cent ad valorem,” and insert ten cents 

per pound. 
Pe VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out “25 per cent ad valorem,” in 
line 14, and insert 10 cents per pound;” so as to make the para- 
graph read: wale ru 5 

orm, alloys of in ich alumm 
ues „„ chief — 1 comme per pound. en 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was Sr to. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
158. Argetine, albata, or German silver, uumanufactured, 15 per cent ad 
1158. Br im bars or from brass or Duteh metal 


old brass, * 
and old sheathing, or y w metal, fit o for remanufacture, 10 per cent 
ad valorem. 


160. Bronze powder, metallics or flitters, bronze or Dutch metal, or alum- 
inum, in leaf, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In paragraph 160, line 22 of page 
34, before the words per cent,“ I move to strike out thirty“ 
and insert ‘‘ forty.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 22, page 34, strike out after the 
word leaf the word thirty and insert forty;“ so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

160, Bronze powder, metallics or flitters, bronze or Dutch metal, or alumi- 
num, in leaf, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will pro- 
ceed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Copper: 
5 led plat lled braziers’ copper sh rods, 
eee ‘olan PARIDE, or yellow 8 r Pp ey ang 
ponent material of chief value, and not composed wholly or in part of iron 
ungalvanized, 20 per cent ad yalorem. 

Gold and silver: 

162. Builions and metal thread of gold, silver, or other metals not specially 
provided for in this act, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to amend paragraph 162 by 
inserting before the word bullions,“ in line 6, page 35, the 
words ‘‘ manufactures of;” so as to read: 

162. Manufactures of bullions and metal thread of gold, silver, or other 
metais, not specially provided for in this act, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. QUAY. I move to amend the paragraph by striking out 
the word “‘silver,” where it occurs after gold,“ in the sixth 
line, and inserting after the words ‘‘ad valorem,” in the eighth 
line, “of silver, 100 per cent ad valorem.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theamenment propsed by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out silver“ in line 6, after the 
word ‘ gold,” and insert after words ad valorem,” in line 8, 
‘of silver, to be 100 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. t the paragraph be read as proposed to be 
amended. ‘ 
$ = QUAY. Tae — oa eee. be as make the 

uty upon manufactures cen of silver 100 
cent. FFF = 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the para- 
graph as proposed to be amended 


The Secretary read as follows: 

Manufactures of bullions and metal thread of gold, or other metals not 
specially provided for in this act, 25 per cent ad valorem; of silver, 100 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreoing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. QUAY. On that I call for the 1 5 and nays. = 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called. I announce my pair 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL]. If he were pres- 
ent I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY] 
to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] and vote nay.” 


The rollcall ha been concluded, the result was announced 
yeas 10, nays 37; as follows: - 
YEAS—10. 
Davis, Plats, Squire. 
Dubois, Patton, Power, 
tan, Perkins, Shoup. 
NAYS—37. 
Aldrich, Daniel, MeLaurin, Teller, 
Allen, Faulkner, Martin, Turpie, 
n, Frye, Mitchell, WIS. Vest. 
$ Gibson, Murphy, 
x Hale, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Blanchard, Hunton, Peffer, Walsh, 
rice, Irby, Pugh, White. 
A Jaryis, Ransom, 
Jones, Ark. Roach, 
Coke, Lindsay, Smith, 
s NOT VOTING—38. 
Blackburn, Gallinger, Hoar, wW, 
Butler, George, Jones, Ney. Proctor. 
Call. Gordon, Kyle, uay, 
Camden, Gorman, Lodge, herman, 
Cameron, Gray, McPherson, Stewart, 
Carey, Hansbr h, Manderson, Washburn, 
Chandler, Harris, ills, Wilson, 
Cullom, Hawley, Mitchell, Oregon Wolcott. 
Dixon, Higgins, 
Dolph, L Palmer, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

163. Gold leaf, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported to amend the paragraph 
by srung out ‘‘ thirty-five” and inserting “‘ thirty ;” so as to 
read: 5 

Gold leaf, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

164, Silver leaf, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported to amend the paragraph 
by striking out “thirty-five” and inserting thirty,“ so as to 


Silver leat, 35 per centad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to insert the words and 
silver powder” after the word “leaf.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. QUAY. I move to strike out the word thirty“ and in- 
sert one hundred;” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Silver leaf and silver powder, 100 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will call the attention 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania to the fact that the amend- 
ment Ge nity by the committee has been agreed to. 


Mr. QUAY. Can I not move to amend the paragraph as 
amended? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is not in order. 

Mr. QUAY. I think it is. . 


Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Pennsylvania can reac 
his object by a reconsideration if his amendment is not in order. 
I have no doubt if the Seuator wants to test the sense of the Sen- 
ate on the question there will be no objection to a reconsidera- 


tion. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let a vote be taken on the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VEST. Let the amendment of the committee be recon- 


sidered. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair 9 to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that it occurs to the Chair the proper mo- 
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tion would be to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Letit be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I ask that it be done by unanimous 
consent, and that the Senator’s amendment be considered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The question is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania to the amendment of the committee, which 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 10, page 35, paragraph 164, strike 
out thirty“ and insert one hundred;” so as to read: 

Silver leaf and silver powder, 100 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. QUAY. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called). I announce my pair 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR]. 

Mr. MITCBRELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
will transfer my pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Carey] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], and vote 
LA nay. * 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GORDON. Iam paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
WILson], but in order to make a quorum I will vote. I vote 

nay.” 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] 
to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE], and will let my 
vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—16. 
Aldrich, Dubois, Lodge, Perkins, 
Allison. Frye, MeMillin, Power, 
Chandler, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon Shoup, 
Davis, Hoar, Patton, Squire. 

NAYS—H. 
Bate, Faulkner, McLaurin, Smith, 
Berry, Gibson, Martin, Teller, 
Blanchard, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Brice, Hawley, Murphy, Vilas, 
Caffery, Hun Pasco, Voorhees, 
Camden, Irby, Pefter, Walsh, 
Cockrell, arvis, Pugh, White. 
Coxe, Jones, Ark. 00 
Daniel, y, Roach, 

NOT VOTING—S. 

Allen, Gallinger, Kyle, Proctor, 
Blackburn, George, McPherson, Quay. 
Butler, Gorman, Manderson, Sherman, 
Call, Gray, Milis, Stewart, 
Cam Hansbrough, Morgan, Vest, 
Carey, arris, Morrill, 8 Washburn, 
Cullom, Palmer, Wilson, 
Dixon, Hill, Pettigrew, Wolcott 
Dolph, Jones, Nev. Platt, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Now let the amendment of the 
committee which was reconsidered be agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suggest that the next succeeding 
paragraphs duwn to raph 168 be passed over. 

The VICE-PRESI It will be so ordered without ob- 

tion. 

ast DUBOIS. I ask the Senator from Arkansas if he will 
allow me to offer an amendment to paragraph 135. I think 
there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It may be offered to lie over, to be 
considered when the par: ph is taken up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Idaho will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At theendof paragraph 165, after the word 
“entry,” in line 25, page 35, add: 

The method of sampl: and assaying to be that 33838 adopted for com- 
mercial purposes by public sampling works in the Uni States. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That amendment is to lie over, to 
come up when the raph is taken up for consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDE T. It will besoordered. The amend- 
ment will be printed. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I ask that the Secretary begin at 


paragraph 168. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator from Arkansas has an 
amendment which is to come in as paragraph 1674. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I prefer to let that go over with 
the lead and zinc paragraphs. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from Arkansas inform me when 


he proposes to bring up the paragraphs which are passed over? 
Mr. JON neas, TO- mort 


NES of Arkansas. To-morrow morning. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Paragraph 168 will be read. 


The Secretary read as follows: 

168. Pens, metallic, except gold pens, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to strike out ‘'35 per cent 
ad valorem,” and insert ‘‘8 cents per gross;” so as to read: 

Pens, metallic, except gold pens, 8 cents per gross. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


169. Penholder tips, penholders or parts thereof,and gold pens, 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 


170. Pins, metallic, including hairpins, safety pins, and hat, bonnet, shawl, 
and belt pins, not comme y kn 


own as jewelry, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported toamend paragraph 170, 
in line 22, of page 36, after the word ‘‘including,” to insert pins 
with solid or glass heads;” and in line 24, after the word“ not,” 
to strike out “commercially known” and insert “suitable for 
use. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Thecommittee amendment is with- 
drawn in line 24, leaving the words ‘commercially known” re- 
main. 

Mr. ALLISON. Isuggest to the Senator to have these amend- 
ments agreed to as we go along. The first amendment of the 
committee is in line 23, to insert after the word ‘including: ” 

Pins with solid or glass heads. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let that be agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment inserting the words“ pins with solid or glass heads.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I withdraw the committee amend- 
ment in line 24, inserting the words suitable for use,” but 
leaving in the words as they came from the House, commer- 
cially known.” I move to amend by striking out the word 
“twenty in line 1, e 37, and inserting “twenty-five.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Inline I, page 37, after the word “jewelry,” 
strike out twenty” and insert ‘* twenty-five,” so as to read: 

Pins, metallic, including pins with solid or glass heads, hairpins, safety 

ins. and hat, bonnet, shawl, and belt pins, not commercially known as 

jewelry, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was 3 to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with, 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

171. Type metal and new types, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Arkansas 
that porters this paragraph had better go over to be discussed 
with lead products. Certainly there ought to be a different rate 
of duty imposed from 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have no objection to passing it 
over. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. The read- 
ing of the bill will be proceeded with. i 

Phe Secretary read as follows: 

Watches: 
: We Chr onometers, box or ship's, and parts thereof, 10 per cent ad va- 
Bie 8 7 f ee thereof, whether separately packed or 
Zinc or spelter: 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suggest that we pass ever the 
zine paragraphs, down to paragraph 177. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The Secretary will read graph 177. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

177. Manufactured articles or wares, not specially provided for in this act, 
composed wholly or in part of any metal, and whether partly or wholly 
manufactured, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported to amend the paragraph 
by striking out „35 and inserting ‘‘ 30,” so as to read “30 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. Thecommittee amendment is with- 
Arawn and the paragraph will stand as it came from the other 

ouse. - 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Arkansas does not propose to 
go on to-night with the wood schedule? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No; I will move an adjournment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to say a few words upon the amend- 


ment to h 177. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Very well, I withdraw the motion. 
Mr. HAWLEY. P ph 177, which has just been read, 
attracts ve 


little attention, but there are enormous 8 
tions under it. It affects rg reat interests. In the existing 
law the duty is 45 per cent. It is known as the basket clause, or 
omnibus clause, and by various names. It sopies to “ manu- 
factured articles or wares not specially provided for in this act,” 
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and sweeps in in that way a great variety of manufactures. A 
reduction from 45 per cent to 35 per cent is a reduction of about 
22 per cent; and it will have a very great influence on the in- 
dustries of my State, as one may very wellimagine. It will be 
a reduction of 22 per cent upon articles to the extent, perhaps, 
of forty or fifty million dollars out of the $248,000,000 of our man- 
ufactures, 

I wish to correct or perfect some statistics I gave hastily 
speaking a little while ago. I wish to put upon record a sum- 
mary of the industries of my State. According to the census of 1590 
we had then about 745. ya at var Of establishments there were 
6,822, with a capital of $2: .004,496. The numberof persons em- 
ployed was 149,939, and with the superintendents and employés 
something over 151,000. More than one-fifth of the people of 
my State are recorded by the censusasengaged in manufactures. 
The cost of the material was 8123, 183.080; the value of the prod- 
uct, $248,336,364. And I may add that the money in savings 
banks was $133,000,000, 

I am very sorry this great reduction is made. It is aver 
serious thing to many thousands of people in my State. I thia 
we could have endured a reduction from 45 to 40 per cent, but a 
reduction from 45 to 35 per cént will inevitably discourage many 
industries and greatly enlarge the importation of articles that 
we ought tocontinue tomake. This is all I care to say. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, May 26, 1894, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 25, 1894. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS, 


Berry Baldwin, of California, to be marshal of the United States 
for the northern district of California, vice William G. Long, 
whose term expired February 27, 1894. 

Emory S. Harris, of Vermont, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Vermont, vice Rollin Amsden, whose 
term will expire June 24, 1894. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 


John A. Sullivan, of New York, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the second district of New York, to succeed Michael 
Kerwin, resigned. 

NAVAL OFFICER. 

C. C. Baldwin, of New York, to be naval officer of customs in 
the district of New York, in the State of New York, to succeed 
Theodore B. Willis, resigned. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


William Mickler, of Florida, to be collector of customs for the 
district of St. Augustine, in the State of Florida, to succeed 
Henry J. Ritchie, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 

Francis L, O’Reilly, of Rhode Island, to be collector of cus- 
toms for the districtof Providence, in the State of Rhode Island, 
to succeed Gorman P. Pomroy, whose term of office will expire 
by limitation June 8, 1894. 

POSTMASTERS. 


Sophie Choate, to be postmaster at Bentonville, in the count; 
of Benton and State of Arkansas, in the place of William H. 
Conine, whose commission will expire June 10, 1894. 

A. C. Fleming, to be postmaster at Lincoln, in the county of 
Placer and State of California, in the place of William Ingram, 
removed. : 

W. S. Leake, to be postmaster at Sacramento, in the county 
of Sacramento and State of California, in the place of James O. 
Coleman, whose commission expired May 10, 1894. 

Edward C. Morgan, to be postmaster at Grass Valley, in the 
county of Nevada and State of California, in the place of Solo- 
mon B. Bosworth, whose commission expired February 25, 1894. 

George M. Payne, to be postmaster at San Luis Obispo, in 
the county of San Luis Obispo and State of California, in the 
place of William S. Cannon, whose commission expired Febru- 


ary 19, 1894. 

Robert W. Smith, to be postmaster at Sterling, in the county 
of Logan and State of Colorado, in the place of James H. Scott, 
whose commission expired December 21, 1893. 

Everett M. Arthur, to be postmaster at Telluride, in the 
county of San Miguel and State of Colorado, in the place of 
Ss F. Hilgenhaus, whose commission expired January 9, 


John F. Eden, to be tmaster at Sullivan, in the county of 
Moultrie and State of Illinois, in the place of Addison W. Mc- 
Pheeters. whose commission expired April 19, 1894. 

John Whalen, to be postmaster at Lincoln, in the county of 
Lincoln and State of Kansas, in the place of Charles M. Heaton, 
resigned. 

william R. Hall, to be postmaster at Maynard, in the county 
of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts, in the placeof George 
Flood, removed. 

Eben Lothrop, to be postmaster at Provincetown, in the county 
of Birnstable and State of Massachusetts, in the place of Paron 
C. Young, whose commission expired February 28, 1894. 

Asahel C. Braddock, to be postmaster at Portsmouth, in the 
county of Bay and State of Michigan, in the place of Harvey 
Barker, resigned. 

William H. Phillips, to be postmaster at West Bay City. in the 
county of Bay and State of Michigan, in the place of Luther B. 
Edinborough, whose commission will expire June 2, 1894. 

Philip B. Wachtel, to be postmaster at Petoskey, in the 
county of Emmet and State of Michigan, in the place of James 
Buckley, whose commission will expire June 27, 1394. 

Harris Van Blarcom, to be postmaster at Ely, in the count 
of St. Louis and State of Minnesota, in the place of Herbert C. 
Kelley, removed. 

John Marens, to be postmaster at Hamilton, in the county of 
Caldwell and State of Missouri, in the place of Nathan C. Clark- 
son, whose commission will expire June 10, 1894. 

Cornelius P. Convery, tobe postmaster at Perth Amboy, in 
the county of Middlesex and State of New Jersey, in the place 
of George H. Tice, whose commission expired January 20, 1894, 

A. M. Jones, to be postmaster at Manchester, in the county of 
Adams and State of Ohio, in the place of Daniel R. Shriver, de- 


ceased. 

Matthew A. Black, to be tmaster at Sheffield, in the county 
of Warren and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Jerry 
Crary, resigned. 

Robert McCann, to be postmaster at Elkland, in the county of 
Tioga and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Eugene G. 
Webb, removed. 

Abraham B. Stillwagon, to be postmaster at Ambler, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of Pennsylvania, in the place 
of Thomas Bitting, whose commission expired April 26, 1891. 

John Toole, to be postmaster at Minersville, in the county of 
Schuylkill and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Mary B. 
Higley, deceased. 

orge Web>r, to ba postmaster at Port Allegany, in the 
county of McKean and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of 
Reuben J. Mott, removed. 

Ella Lewis, to be postmaster at Gallatin, in the county of 
Sumnerand State of Tennessee, in the place of Thomas H. Prince, 
whose commission will expire May 27, 1894. 

W. L. Jolley, to be postmaster at Honey Grove, in the county 
of Fannin and State of Texas, in the place of Eustace W. Walder, 
whose commission will expire June 2, 1894. 

Bən F. McClinton, to be tmaster at Gatesville, in the 
county of Coryell and State of Texas, in the place of Clarence 
L. Bush, whose commission will expire June 2, 1894. 

W. O. Blakey, to be postmaster at Gordonsville, in the county 
of Orange and State of Virginia, in the place of John T. Daven- 
port, whose commission will expire June 2, 1894. 

P. H. Bolger, to be 8 at Waterloo, in the county of 
Jefferson and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Herbert M. 
Knowlton, removed. 

C. W. Notbohm, to be postmaster at Oconomowoc, in the 
county of Waukesha and State of Wisconsin, in the place of 
Warham Parks, whose commission expired May 14, 1894. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Medical Department. 


Lieut. Col. Joseph P. Wright, 5 surgeon- general, to be 
assist nt surgeon- general, with the rank of colonel, May 16, 1894, 
vice Baily, deceased. : 

Maj. Alfred A. Woodhull, surgeon, to be deputy surgeon-gen- 
eral, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, May 16, 1894, vice 
Wright, promoted. 

Capt. William R. Hall, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon, with 
the rank of major, May 16, 1894, vice Woodhull, promoted. 


CONFIRMATION, 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate May 25, 1894. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, ` 


A. McP. Hamby, jr., of South Carolina, to be collector of cus- 
1 88 for the district of Georgetown, in the State of South Caro- 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


FRIDAY, May 25, 1894. 


The House met at 12o0’clockm. Rev. J. J. DOLLIVER, of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, offered the following prayer: 

Almighty God, the Giver of all our mercies! We look to Thee 
this morning for Thy eee Our lives have been preserved 
through the past night. any have died; many this solemn 
moment are passing to their endless home. We are still the 
objects of Thy care and love. Weask Thy blessing to rest upon 
us. Prepare us for the labors and dutiesof the day on which we 
have entered. May the words of our mouths and the medita- 
tions of our hearts be acceptable in Thy sight; and may we 
spend this short revolving day as though it were our last. 

Let Thy blessings rest upon all here assembled. Bless the 
Speaker of the House. Sustain him with Thy grace in the duties 
that Are before him. Bless all the members of this body. We 

ray that Thy blessing may attend their labors; and may there 
be such things done here as shall meet the Divine approval and 
further the welfare of this people. We are exal to the en- 
yment of inestimable privileges. We have for our guidance 
; upon line and precept upon precept. O Lord, help us, as 
the days go by and as the hours pass from us, to lay up treasure 
in Heaven, where moth can not corrupt and where thieves can 
not break through and steal. Guard and directus along life’s 
checkered pathway. Whether we live long ordie soon, may we 
feel in life's latest hour that all is well. And with theredeemed 
and bloodwashed at Thy right hand in heaven own and crown 
us Thine forever, in Christ Jesus. Amen. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
PRINTING REPORT OF WEATHER BUREAU. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following concur- 

rent resolution of the House, with an amendment of the Senate: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate e J That there 
be printed 2.0 copies of the annual report of the Chief of the Weather 
000 copies shall be for the 


Bureau 20, 1 hich 1 
use of tue . 5 of the House, and 2,500 copies for 
the use of the Bureau. 

The amendment of the Senate was read, as follows: 

In line 6, strike out “June 30” and insert December 31.“ 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I move to concur in the 
amendment of the Senate. It simply designates this report as 
the sopor for the calendar year, instead of the fiscal year; and 
that change is proper. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

Mr. WILSON of Ohio obtained indefinite leave of absence, on 
account of sickness in his family. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. WEADOCK, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 

rint in the RECORD remarks on the repeal of section 40 of the 
evised Statutes. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. HARE, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to withdraw 
from the files of the House, without leaving copies, papers in 
the case of Jacob Falkar, Fifty-second Congress, no adverse re- 
port haying been made thereon. 

REPRINT OF BILLS. 

On motion of Mr. CHICKERING, by unanimous consent, a re- 

rint was ordered of House bills No. 4476 and 5931, the supply 
fa the document room being exhausted. 

NEWPORT BARRACKS, KY. 

Mr. BERRY. I ask permission for the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R, 2586) granting certain property to the city of Newport, Ky. 


a n. thereunto belonging, comprising the old ta 
reeks property situated at the confluence of the Ohio and Lic 
the city o Newport. in the county of Cam 

and is 8 
and to hold Ak public purposes forever. 


The amendments reported by the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs were read, as follows: 

In line 10 of section 1, insert a“ before the word public, and strike 
out the word Ye nay u ” and insert park.” 

In line 2 of on 2, strike out “public purposes,” and insert “the pur- 


poses ett pee 
a De and 4, strike ont “ public purposes,“ and insert “for a public 


Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to askif this is a 
House bill with Senate amendments? 

Mr. BERRY. It is a House bill. 

Mr. BURROWS. How much land does this bill give? 

Mr. BERRY. It gives between 5 and 6 acres of land which 
was or: y given to the Government by Gen. Taylor, the 
owner of the property, in 1800. The land is nowsubject to over- 
flow, and in 1884 there were 14 feetof water on the land. The 
United States Government found it necessary to select higher 

und, above the water level, on which the barracks are now. 

e simply ask thatit be given to the city of Newport for park 


ses. 
r. BURROWS. What is its value to-day? 
Mr. BERRY. Idonot know. It was 14 feet under water in 


1884, 

Mr. REED, I hope this dialogue will be made public, if not 
I shall object. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am trying to make it as public 
as possible. Certainly the gentleman does not think I desire to 
conceal anything. 

Mr. REED. I do not have the slightest idea of that kind, 
but the habit seems to be irresistible to have a conversation with 
the gentleman who seems to be op to a measure when 
unanimous consent is asked for its consideration. 

Mr. BERRY. I will state for the information of the gentle- 
man that this property is situated at the mouth of Lickin 
River, at the confluence of the Ohio and Licking Rivers, an 
contains between five and six acres of und. It was originally 
oe: by Gen. James Taylor to the United States Government 


For a number of years it has been subject to overflow. The 
Government declined to extend its barracks at that point, and 
bought a place three miles from the city of Newport, about 300 
feet above the water level, which is now known as Fort Thomas. 
This old barracks site is to be abandoned, and the city of New- 
port asks, as the 8 cost the Government e 
nally, that it shall be given to the city of Newport to be used 
for a public park. It is recommended eho committee. 

Mr. BU WS. Now, Ishould like the gentleman to answer 
my question as to what is the value of this property. 

r. BERRY. I expect $3,000 or $4,000 an acre. I expect it 
would be worth that. However, it is subject to overflow; and I 
do not know what its value would be. 

Mr. BURROWS. Then it would be some $18,000 or $20,000. 

Mr. BERRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURROWS. You say it is subject to overflow? 

Mr. BERRY. It has been under water to the depth of 14 feet 
a 1884, and since that time the water has been up to the edge 
of it. 

Mr. BURROWS. Has it been over it since that time? 

Mr. BERRY. It has been up to it, and the Government de- 
termined to abandon it for the reason that it was subject to 
overflow, and has bought elsewhere. 

Mr. BURROWS. IL it is worth $18,000 or $20,000, can not the 
Government dis of it? 

Mr. BERRY. I suppose it could; but as it did not cost the 
Government anything, we thought it could donate it to the city. 

Mr. PAYNE. How much did the new site cost the Govern- 


ment? 

Mr. BERRY. Fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. BURROWS. hy would it not be well to sell the old 
site and apply it on the cost of the new one? 

Mr. BERRY. If it had originally cost the Government any- 
thing I should think that would be a very good argument, but 
as the poopie have built up the ground around the Government 
property, I think it but fair that it should be given to the city 
of Newport for park purpose, and that it should revert to the 
Governmentshould that city failor discontinue to use itfor such 


pu . * 5 ` 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It is impossible to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. DALZELL. I would ask the gentleman if the Secretary 
of War recommended this bill? 

Mr. BERRY. Yes, sir; that is expressed in the report. 

Mr. DALZELL. I asked that question because I made an at- 
tempt to have a bill of the same kind passed for the city of Pitts- 
burg, but the Secretary of War reported that, as the propert 
was not of any value to the Government, it ought to be sol ah 
the money turned into the Treasury. I do not see why the same 
principle would not apply in this case, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I desire to ask the gentleman how did 
the Government acquire title to the new location? 

Mr. BERRY. It acquired title to the new location by pur- 
chase. I want to say that since the new barracks have been es- 
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tablished the people of that county have constructed a magnifi 
cent highway to the barracks, and there has been an electric 
road put on,and the property of the Government to-day isworth 
$5 to every dollar the Government paid for it, resulting from 
the enterprise of the people of that county. This piece of ground 
runs down to the water's edge, and is directly opposite the city 
of Covington. . : 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I know the ground very well. It is im- 
mediately opposite the city of Cincinnati, right on the banks 
of both rivers, the Licking and the Ohio. 

Mr. BERRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And would be a very ornamental par 

Mr. BERRY. Yes, sir; and that is about all it is fit for. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Are these the premises that were 
occupied by the Government as a post and barracks twenty-five 
or rae ears ago? 

Mr. BRRY. This land was ceded by the estate of Gen. 
James Taylor to the United States in 1800, and most of the build- 
ings that are now on it were put there in 1820. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I know; but itwasoccupied by the 
Government from 1850 to 1860, or thereabouts, as a post and bar- 
racks? 

Mr. BERRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Then I have seen it. 

Mr. BERRY. It is right at the forks of the Licking. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. From what I recollect of its loca- 
tion, while it nase proper that this bill should pass, and while 
Tam not pre to sav that I would antagonize it if it was in 
Committee of the Whole, I do not believe that it ought to pass 
by unanimous consent, and as this is Friday I hope we can reach 
it later in Committee of the Whole, where we can get full infor- 
mation on the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the rognost of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky for the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. For the present I shall have to ob- 


ject. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BUNN. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, I ask the gentleman to withdraw 
that for a moment that I may ask for the consideration of a bill. 

Mr. BUNN. I withdraw the demand temporarily. 

JOHN C. NUSS. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. [ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the bill which I send to the desk, a bill (H.R. 
6926) for the relief of John C. Nuss, private, Company C, Sixth 
West Virginia Cavalry. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secreta) 

directed 


k. 


of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
disc 


ized and to revoke the order dishonora! John C. Nuss 
as u private in Com C, Sixth West V. valry, and to grant him 
an honorable discharge as of the date of said order. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, has this bill been favorably re- 
ported from the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Ithas been reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Military Affairs. 
wi JONES. But has it been considered in Committee of the 

ole? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. It can not be. It is reported, not 
from the Committee on Pensions or the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, but from the Committee on Military Affairs. It in- 
volves no expenditure on the part of the Government. It does 
not even involve the question of the removal of a charge of de- 
sertion. It involves merely the removal of a sentence of dis- 
honorable discharge passed upon this soldier after the close of 
the war. I think that if the gentleman will hear the report 
read the case will commend itself to him at once. 

Mr. JONES. Would not the removal of this charge enable 
the applicant to apply for a pension? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. To be frank with the gentleman, 
I judge that it would. If he will hear the report I am sure 
the bill will commend itself to him. It has been unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

r. JONES. Reserving the right to object, I will hear the 
report read. 
he report (by Mr. HULL) was read, as follows; 


tary Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6926) for the relief of John C. Nuss, have had the same under consideration, 
N as 


. a private in Company I, Third West Virginia 
Volunteers, on the 6th day of Jal Af ie 
was consolidated with the Sixth Regim: 


. Th 
iment on the Ist day of 8 ane, oe a veteran, and was transferred 


ae 


e 
a W. 
was never a t from his co; — 


ver. He 


except for a few days; was always 


ready for aay, and — in every tin which his regiment 


took part. A 
After to 


the war 
Louis, Mo., and there took passage on the Mollie Dozier. the voy: 
age the soldiers discovered from the manifest of the boat that their destina- 
tion was ‘Maximilian, City of Mexico,” which caused great excitement 
among them, and they thereupon applied to the colonel of the regiment for 
an explanation, whose only answer was: Don't you see what the manifest 
sr Thereupon they made inquiry of one captain, who answered in the 


sa; 
same language. 

= and informed him 
that t ns fetid not willing to go to Mexico to establish a monarchy, and that 


gi 

to march in the following language: All who are going, ready to go, 
and thosewho do not want to go will VVV 

Very few men responded to the order to go, whereupon a large number of 
them were put in the guardhouse, and three soldiers, including Nuss, who 
had not t and had not heard the order given, were selected and 
tried for mut before a general court-martial, which, accord to his 
statement, refused to allow him to show that he was not present and did not 
hear the order, and h did not disobey it. 


ence yit. 
This court-martial found him guilty, along with his two 1 = 


sentenced them to be shot, which sentence was, howevèr, commuted 

honorable discharge from the service of the United States, with loss of all 

pay due and to become due, and t for five years In the Missouri 
tiary. Thereupon he was transported to Gratiot street at 

t. Louis, where he was received August 29, 1865; and soon thereafter 
door of the place of confinement was left open, and he walked out and re- 

ined his shortly thereafter, on the day it was mustered out, on 
which day he saw and conversed with his officers, who promised to go with 
him to the governor's office to see if he could not secure a discharge, but 
who subsequently failed to do so. 

The committee, in view of all the facts and circumstances of this case, re- 
spectfully recommend thatthe bill for the relief of the soldier be amended 
by adding at the conclusion of the bill the words · Provided no pay or emolu- 
ment shall become due by the provisions of this act,” and that when so 
amended the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Isthere objection to the 
tleman from Indiana for the present consider 

Mr. JONES. I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, Mr. S er— 

Mr. BUNN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Did the gentleman hear one word 
of that report read? He did not hear one word of it, nota word. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BuNN] demands the regular order. The regular order is the 
call of committees for reports, ; 


UNITED STATES COURTS, STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. LANE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back adversely a bill (H. R. 58) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide times and places to hold terms of the United States 
courts in the State of Washington;” which was laid on the table, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

APPRAISER’S WAREHOUSE, NEW YORK. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Public Buildings’ 
and Grounds, reported back with a favorable recommendation a 
a bill (H. R. 4860) to amend an Act for the erection of an ap- 
praiser’s warehouse in the city of New York, and for other pur- 

” approved September 14, 1888; which was referred to the 
muinittee of the ole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the Committee 
on Pacific Railroads to report back a resolution instructing the 
Judiciary Committee to investigate the question of the liability 
of certain stockholders, directors, and others of the Central Pa- 
cific Railway Company, and to ask that the committee be dis- 
charged from further consideration of the resolution, and that it 
be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, as it is a matter 
which properly should go to that committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. REED, Task that the resolution be read. 

The resolution wasread. The Committee on Pacific Railroads 
was disharged from further consideration of the resolution, and 
it was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

PUBLIC STREET THROUGH NAVAL OBSERVATORY GROUNDS. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Iam directed by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs to report back the joint resolution (H. Res. 32) declaring 
Massachusetts avenue through the grounds of the Naval Obser- 
vatory a public street, and to request that our committee be dis- 
charged and that the resolution be referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

8 0 SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, that order will 
made. 


uestof the gen- 
on of this bill? 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. CURTIS of New York, by unanimous consent, obtained 
leave of absence for to-day, on account of sickness. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BUNN. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose 
of considering bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to state that I had expected to call 
up to-day what is known as “the Brawley bill;” but in view of 

e demand of numerous gentlemen that business on the Pri- 
vate Calendar be considered to-day, I will not call that bill up 
until to-morrow, immediately after the call of committees. 

The motion of Mr. BUNN was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the Private Calendar, Mr. HATCH in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title of the 
first bill on the Calendar. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


a bill (H. R. 222) to remit the penalties on the dynamite-gun cruiser Ve- 
suvius. 


Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice, retain- 
ing its place on the Calendar. 

fhe ČHAIRMAN . Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from igo [Mr. TALBOTT]? 

Mr. BURROWS. Why does the gentleman make this request? 
This bill stands at the head of the Calendar, and is from week 
to week passed over. It has now been pa sed over several times. 
I think I must object to the request. had better take up the 
Calendar in regularorder. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I hope the gentleman will not 
insist on his objection. I am a member of a subcommittee 
charged by orderof the House with the making of an investiga- 
tion, and witnesses are coming before us at 1 o’clock to-day. I 
can not remain here: I will try to have the bill taken up next 


Friday. 
Mr. BURROWS. Well, under the circumstances, as the gen- 
tleman has an engagement elsewhere, I will not insist on my ob- 


ection. 

$ The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of objection, the bill will 
be poan over without prejudice, retaining its place on the Cal- 
ondar. 


HEIRS OF DR. NATHAN -FLETCHER, 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Irise toa point of order. When 
the Committee of the Whole rose on Friday, April 27, the bill 
(H. R. 2767) for the relief of the heirs of Dr. Nathan Fletcher 
was under consideration. My point of order is that that bill is 
now the regular order of business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have the RECORD exam- 
in 


ed. 

Mr. BUNN. The statement of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. WHEELER] is correct. I believe the House was dividing 
on that proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the bill, which is now 
in order. 

House bill 2767 was read. 

Mr.LOUD. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. Does the Chair 
decide that this bill is now before the Committee of the Whole? 

The CHAIRMAN, This bill having been under consideration 
when the Committee of the Whole rose at its last session, itnow 
comes over under the rules as unfinished business, and takes 
precedence. 

Mr. LOUD. I do not think that rule has ever been followed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where the Committee of the Whole has 
entered upon the consideration of a bill and it has been left un- 
finished, such has always been the rule. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I understand that general debate had not 
been closed at that time on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has just sent for the RECORD. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think I was occupying the floor, and gave 
way for adjournment. 

Mr. KILGORE. I would like to know—and I make the in- 

uiry—exactly what the status of this matter now is before the 
mmittee of the Whole? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has been endeavoring to find 
that out. As soon as a copy of the RECORD can be obtained the 
Chair will state the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. KILGORE. My recollection is, Mr. Chairman, that this 
was under consideration when the committee rose at the last 
2 session, and I think that I was entitled to recognition b 
tren C ee make one of the speeches of my life against the ill. 

ghter. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will certainly give the gentle- 
man an opportunity to make his speech when the matter is un- 
der consideration again. 

Mr. KILGORE. When the time comes I want to make a few 
patriotic observations, 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman , 
for 257755 at the proper time. 

Mr. LDZIER. The status of this bill, Mr. Chairman, is 
that the general debate has not been exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is the recollection of the Chair. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Pending the general debate the committee 
rose and the Honse adjourned. 

Mr. BUNN. On page 4200 of the RECORD it will be seen that 
when the committee rose the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] was addressing the committee on this bill. He yielded to 
me for a motion that the committee rise. General debate had 
not been closed at the time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is the fact, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair finds that to be the fact by ref- 
erence to the RECORD. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] had been recognized and was occupying the floor at the 
time the committee rose and the House adjourned. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I reserve the remainder of the time, and let 
the gentleman from Texas take the noor now in order to make 
the speech of his life.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. KILGORE. I gaa to the gentleman from Michigan, 

Mr. BURROWS. desire. to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. WHEELER] if he will not be willing to waive the point 
of order to-day for the consideration of this bill, and let it go 
over one week? There are some matters in connection with it 
that I would like to examine, and I am apprehensive, if discussed 
to-day, much time will be taken up. It will perhaps expedite 
matters tolet it lie overfor one week. In that case we can turn 
to the head of the Calendar and consider other matters that 
may probably be disposed of. But I am A if this 
bill is pressed to-day it will occasion some delay. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The gentleman from Mich 
knows that I always desire to yield to any request of my fellow 
members, whether the request is made as a matter of conven- 
ience to themselves or for the purpose of facilitating business, 
and I particularly desire to grans such a request when a fellow 
member states that a delay is asked to give an opportunity for a 
5 and thorough examination into the matter under considera- 

on. . 

The gentleman is aware that I have a great anxiety to secure 
the prompt passage of the bill, which, in the regular order of 
business, should now be taken up; but Iam more than willing 
that it should be subjected to the closest scrutiny, and therefore 
on the mere suggestion of the gentleman from Michigan I will 
assent to letting this bill go over for the present, it being under- 
stood that it is not to lose the privilege that it now has, and with 
the further understanding that it will be called up one week 
from wine 

oe BURROWS. Iam greatly obliged tothe gentleman from 
Alabama. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I wish it to bo understood that 
this bill does not lose its present status, and that it simply goes 
over for the present without prejudice. 

Mr. BURROWS. The matter is one of very considerable im- 
portance, and I want time to examine it. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I have no objection to its going 
over with that understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama—— 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The gentleman from Michi- 


gan 

The CHAIRMAN (continuing). That the consideration of 
this bill be postponed for one week from to-day, the bill not to 
lose its place on the Calendar or any right of consideration 
which it now has? 

Mr. KILGORE. Before unanimous consent is given, I want 
to know what is to become of my speech? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will simply hold it for 
another week. 

Mr. KILGORE. I have already been carrying it around for a 
good long time. [Laughter.] 

A MEMBER. Is it likely to spoil? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas ope 

Mr. KILGORE. I think, at present, I will, Mr. Chairman, 
until I know something more about the object of this. 

Mr. BUNN. I nopo the gentleman will not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Texas to object. 


Mr. KILGORE. I do, for the present. 

Mr. MCNAGNY. Will the gentleman yield to me for a mo- 
ment, to offer a substitute? I do not want to be heard upon it 

Mr. KILGORE. I will. 
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Mr. MCNAGNY. I send up a substitute for the bill, to be read 
for information. I do not desire to be heard upon it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is simply read for information? 

Mr. MCNAGNY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Because itis not now in order to offer an 
amendment, general debate not having been closed. . 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the proposed substi- 
tute of the gentleman from Indiana, for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the claim of the heirs of Dr. Nathan Fletcher for the pro- 
ceeds of thirty-two bales of cotton which it is alleged are now in the Treasury 
of the United States, and which cotton it is all was taken by the United 
States forces in 1864 from the plantation belon to said heirs, be, and is 
hereby, referred to the Court of Claims, which court is authorized to take 
due order in the premises and report its finding of facts to this House in all 
things as provided by law. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is read merely for information. 
The CHAIRMAN. That is all. > 

Mr. KILGORE. I believe I will yield to the importunities 
of my friends and withdraw the objection to having the bill go 
over for one week. à 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there further objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 19) 
for the relief of the city of Raleigh, N. C. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BUNN. That is a bill for the relief of the city of Ral- 
eigh, N. C., and it involves a small appropriation, $700 or $300, 
but there are other cities in the United States interested in it, 
and my committee have instructed me, when the evidence isall 
before the committee, to report a bill that will raise the ques- 
tion as to whether the Government should pay for the improve- 
ments around Government buildings. That is a bill introduced 
by myself. I shall take no advantage of any member in regard 
to it, but shall put every claim of that character into one bill. 
I therefore request that this bill go over, to be considered along 
with the others. That is the reason I make the suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BuNN] asks unanimous consent that this bill be laid aside in- 
formally, retaining its place on the Calendar. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 


EDWARD HURLEY. 


Mr. BUNN. That same state of facts applies also to the next 
bill, and I ask that the same order be made with reference to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the same request 
as to the next bill, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Wi rle; 

TC 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the same order will be 
made in this case. The Chair hears no objection, and the Clerk 
will report the next bill. 

DAMAGES TO CITIZENS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 286) to authorize the parme of damages sustained by citizens 
of the State of Pennsylvania from Union and Confederate troops during the 
Jate war, as adjudicated and 8 by the State of Eennsy vania under 
the provisions of an act of the General Assembly of the said State of Penn- 
sylvania, approved the 22d day of May, A. D. 1871. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BELTZHOOVER], who is in charge of that bill, 
is not here, and I ask unanimous consent that it be passed over 
without losing its place on the Calendar. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentlemanfrom Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over without losing its place 
on the Calendar, stating that the gentleman who reported it is 
not present. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM E. WOODBRIDGE. 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1125) 
referring to the Court of Claims the claim of William E. Wood- 
bridge for compensation for the use by the United States of his 
invention relating to projectiles, for which letters patent were 
ordered to issue to him March 25, 1852. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentlemanfrom North Carolina [Mr. 
BONNIE recognized, 

Mr. BUNN. That bill comes from the Committee on War 
Claims and not from the Committee on Claims? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
RIırcHIE] has charge of the bill. 

Mr. BUNN. It does not come from our committee. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 


from Ohio [Mr. RITCHIE] is not here, I ask unanimous consent 
tha the bill be passed over without losing its place on the Cal- 
ender. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Pip asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed over in- 
formally, retaining its place on the Calendar. 


THOMAS B. REED. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 3150) for the relief of Thomas B. Reed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of Thomas B. Reed, who served as ser- 
geant, first sergeant, and first lieutenant Fifth Pennsylvania Reserve Co 
and captain Two hundred and fifth Pennsylvania Volunteers of the Uni 
States Army, in the late war of the rebellion, for a balance of wages earned 
by him in the suppression of said rebellion, and during his entire time of 
service in the Army, and not paid to him, be, and the same is hereby, 
referred to the Court of Claims for due investigation; and jurisdiction 
hereby conferred Sige said court to render a ju 5 irrespective of the 
lapse of time, for the amount, if any, found due by it of the United States 
upon the said claim. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. Chairman, I should like tohave the 
gentleman from Maine explain that bill. [Laughter.] : 

Mr. TATE. Anexplanation from the gentleman from Maine 
seems to be in order. ji 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I understand that that bill onl 
carries $600. Ishall not accept it unless two ciphers are add 
toit. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the report. . 

The report (by Mr. MAHON) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3150) 
for the relief of Thomas B. Reed, report as follows: 

This claim was presented in the Fifty-second Congress and was favorably 
reported u by the House Committee on War Claims, to whom it was re- 
ferred. After a careful investigation of the facts involved, your committee 
adopt the report of the Fifty-second Congress, a copy thereof belng hereto 
attached and made a part of this report, and recommend that the bill do 
pass. 


[House Report No. 1192, Fifty-second Congress, first session.] 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6607) 
for the relief of Thomas B. Reed, report: 

Reed served as an enlisted man in the Fifth Pennsylvania Reserve Co: 
Volunteers, United States Army, from June 5, 1861, to March 5, 1863, when 
was honorably disch: for promotion and commissioned first lientenant 
in said corps and served therein till June 2, 1865; next he was commissioned 
second Jieutenant Twenty-ninth Infantry, United States Army, July 22, 1867, 
and from then to June 18, 1878, he served as a co oned officer in the 
United States Army. the whole time he served as such commis- 
sioned officer the following provisions of law were, respectively, in force: 

“Thatevery co ioned officer of the line or staff. exclusive of gen- 
eral officers, shall be entitled to receive one additional ration per diem for 
every five years he may have served or shall serve in the Army of the United 
States.“ (5 United States Statutes, section 15, page 258, act of July 5, 1838.) 

“ There shall be allowed and d to each commissioned officer below the 
rank of brigadier-general, in 8 ‘and others having assimi- 
lated rank or pay, 10 per cent of their current yearly pay for each term of 


a aot service.“ (Act of July 15, 1870, now section 1262 of the Revised 
Statutes. 
He was paid for his services in the said intervals of time between March 


5, 1863, and June 18, 1878, merely what other officers of his grade were gener- 
ally paid; and he was paid or allowed nothing whatever in these two inter- 
vals of time on account of his said prior length of services in the United 
States Army as an enlisted man. For this reason he alleges he was short 


d for his services rendered d two intervals between March 
#63, and June 18, 1878, panas in the suppression of the late rebellion, 
requests the of this bill, the sole object of which is to remove any 


passage 
statutable limitation bar that exists, or may exist, to prevent the Court of 
Claims fr: hearing and dete 


his demand in the premises as if it 
accrued within six years. 


‘The commutation value or price thus put in controversy, of the one addi- 
tional ration per diem for every five years of prior , computes to 
about the sum of $600, and your committee, having fully considered the mat- 
ter, can see no reason why the question involved: should not be heard and 
determined, as this officer requests, in the Court of Claims. 

Your committee would f er observe that this bill nowise asks Congress 
to determine the justness of this claim (which is for a balance of wages for 
military services rendered by a distinguished officer); it only asks et 
for what is frequently granted by it to the capiansia and property - 
ant, and that is, that the claimant may go beforea competent tribunal and 
prove the justness of his claim if he can.’ 

The committee recommend that the bill do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the bill be laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that 
it do pass? The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MAHON] is 
entitled to the floor. 

TE SAYERS. I would like to have some explanation of this 
bill. 

Mr. MAHON. This claimant claims there isdue him thesum 
of $600, under an act of Congress which allows additional pay 
and rations for extended service. This officer was in the service 
about ten years. He was first an officer in the Pennsylvania Re- 
serve Corps. Soon after the war began he entered the regular 
Army. He simply asks that he be allowed to go into the Court 
of Claims to establish his claim. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If he is entitled to it under an act of 
Congress, why has he not got the money? 

Mr. MAHON. The War Department do not care spout con- 


struing this act of Congress. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON, Then the difficulty is as to the construc- 
tion of the act? 
Mr. MAHON. Simply on the construction of the act. They 


do not deny the claim if he is entitled to itunder the act. 

Mr. GSTON. Have you the act there? 

Mr. MAHON, No; I have not the report. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman may have ex- 
plained the bill, but in the confusion I was unable to hear his 
explanation. I desire to know why it was that this money was 
not paid to him at the time. 

Mr. MAHON. Because in claims of this kind the War De- 
partment claims that this officer is not under the act. I will 
read the clause of the act. 


That every commissioned officer in the line or staff, exclusive of general 
officers, be entitled to receive one additional ration per diem for every 
five ye he may have served or shall serve in the Army of the United 


ars 
States. (5 United States Statutes, section 15, page 258, act of July 5, 1838.) 


That is the act of July 5, 1838. Now, the mustering-out office 
of the War Department claims that this officer was not under 
this act of Congress. We claim that he is, and he simply asks 
to have this matter referred to the Court of Claims to determine 
that one question alone. If the court says that he is not under 
the act, t settles the matter. : 

Mr. KILGORE. What fact do I understand the Court of 
Claims is to ascertain? 

Mr. MAHON, It is simply to ascertain whether he is under 
the act of 1838. That is all. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is there any controversy about that? ° 

Mr. MAHON. That is the controversy with the War De- 

ment. 

Mr. KILGORE. They say he is not. 

Mr. AE They think he is not. They are not sure 
about it. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does this bill authorize the rendering of a 
judgment, or only the ascertaining of the facts? 

Mr. MAHON. To ascertain the facts, in their judgment, as 
to whether he is under the act or not. 

Mr. BRETZ. This simply involves the construction of a 
statute? f 

Mr. MAHON. It simply is to ascertain whether he is under 
the act of 1838. If the Court of Claims finds that he is under 
that act he will be entitled to $590; if not, that is an end of it. 
I ask that the bill be laid aside with a recommendation that it 


do k 
he bill was ordered to be laid aside with a recommendation 
that it do pass. 


PAVEMENT IN FRONT OF PUBLIC BUILDING AT LINCOLN, NEBR. 


The next business on the Private Galendar was the bill (H. R. 
23) shes pay Se Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the city 
of Lincoln, Nebr., one-half of the cost of constructing certain 
pavements in front of the Government square. 

Mr. BUNN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that that bill go over. It 
isa similar bill to those which I requested be over a lit- 
tle while ago. There will be an omnibus bill covering that and 
the other I refer to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection that order will be 
made. 

Thore was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


WILLIAM E. WOODBRIDGE. 


Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the bill H. R. 
1125 was d over by unanimous consent, without losing its 
place on the Calendar, a few moments ago. I ask that we return 
to that bill, and that it be taken up. 

The title of the bill was read, as follows: 

* R. 1125) referring to the Court ot Claims the claim of William E. 
Wood ge for compensation for the use by the United States of his inven- 
tion relating to peojonnes, for which letters patent were ordered to issue to 
bim March 25, 1852 

The CHAIRMAN. This bill was laid aside by the commit- 
tee a few moments ago. The gentleman who introduced the bill 
has come in since, and asks that the bill may be taken 7 for 
consideration. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. COX. What bill is that? 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title again. 

The title was again reported. 

Mr. LOUD. r. Chairman, I would like to reserve the right 
— n the question of consideration on that bill when it is read 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of William E. Woodbridge for co: n- 
sation for the use of his al invention relating to jectiles for rified 
cannon, for which letters patent were ordered to issue 25, 1852, —— 
United States Government, be, and the same is hereby, referred tothe 

of Claims of the United States, which court is hereby vested with jurisdic- 


tion in the premises, and whose duty it shall be to hear and determine, ac- 
cording to its usual rules of —.— 

First. Whether the said Woodbridge was the first and original inventor of 
the said invention and entitled to a patent therefor, 

Second. To what extent the said Invention has been used by the United 


States Government and what amount of com tion, if 821 the said 
oodbriage ought to receive in equity and jus from the United States 
Government for the past use of invention. And in conside: and de- 


termining the com tion to be made, if any, the said court — itdind 
that the said Woodbridge was the first and original inventor of said inven- 
tion. and entitled to a patent at the time of its order to issue, namely. March 
25, 1852, proceed and be puan in all respects as though the aforesaid letters 
Rate uf the aforesaid ardor to fami; the cout 19 Fener sudemeut,troapes 
tive of lapse of time, in favor of the claimant, with the same effect as judg- 
ments generally of said court, and all persons having a claim or interest ad- 
verse to that of said Woodbridge may appear and defend in said proceedings 
in said court. 

Mr. LOUD. I raise the question of consideration on this bil! 
upon this ground: This bill was reported from the Committee 
on War Claims. I say that the bill contains nothing to indicate 
that this isa war claim. It has been improperly referred to 
that committee and ert teak | reported from that committee. 
This case originated in 1852. It may be a question for the Com- 
mittee on Patents to consider, or a question for the Committee 
on Claims to consider; but I hold that in no case can it be held 
to be a war claim. It is not a claim growing out of the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California, as the 
Chair understands, raises the question of consideration, because 
this bill has been improperly reported by the Committee on 
War Claims, 

Mr. LOUD. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair willhave to overrule the point 
of order in committee. This bill is upon the Calendar by order 
2 the House, and the committee can not change the order ot the 

ouse. 

Mr. LOUD. Then Iwill move that it be recommitted to the 
Committee on Claims. r 

The CHAIRMAN. That can come up later. The gentleman 
can move at the proper time that the bill be reported to the 
House, with the recommendation that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. LOUD. Iwill move that the bill be laid aside and that 
it be referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, this bill is reported from the 
Committee on War Claims. The member who reported the bill 
is not now in the House, and I do not think any action should 
be taken until he comes. I do not know much about this bill, 
but I introduced it; and I have every reason to believe that the 
claim is a just one, and that it should be sent to the Court of 
Claims; but I hope the pill will be left just where it is on the 
Calendar until the gentleman who has it in charge, and who 
re nts the committee, is here and can be heard upon it. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. The gentleman whois in charge of 
the bill [Mr. RITCHIE] is now in the Hall. Mr. Chairman, can 
I be reco to make a motion with regard to this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
to make his motion, but the Chair will have to determine 
whether the motion is in order after he hears it. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Well, Mr. Chairman, a bill ex- 
actly like this, the same in language, passed the Senate two 
months ago without asingle solitaryobjection. That Senate bill 
is now here, and I move that it be substituted for the House bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Can not we have the report read? 

The CHAIRMAN. It can be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. DINGLEY. When the gentleman concludes I will take 
the floor and have the report read in my time. 

Mr. STONE of Kentuc I have no objection to the read- 
ing of the report, but what I was going to suggest was, that the 
Senate bill being e the same as the House bill, we should 
let it take the place of the House bill and talte action upon it at 


once. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Let us first know what the case is. Mr. 
Chairman, if no one else claims the floor I ask to be recognized. 

Mr. HULL. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HULL. Thegentleman from California [Mr. LOUD] has 
moved that this bill be laid aside with the recommendation that 
it be referred to another committee. Should not that question 
be decided before we go into the merits of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
submitted a request for unanimous consent that the bill be laid 
aside informally, retaining its place on the Calendar. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ihave no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the parliamentary 


status of this bill. When it was first read in regular order the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STONE] asked that it be laid 
aside, for the reason stated by him that the gentleman who re- 
ported it was not present, and the committee without objection 
ordered that it be laid aside. Subsequently the gentleman from 
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Pennsylvania ap „and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. | onses referred to the Court of Claims. It would be almost im- 
STONE} again d ununimous consent to take the bill up for —.— for us to take up each of those bills here and ascertain 


consideration. To that there was no objection. Then the gen- 
fleman from California [Mr. Loup] raised the point that the bill 
was improperly reported by the Committee on War Claims, 
which point the Chair overruled. Then the man from 
Galifornia [Mr. Lotp}su his motion that the bill be laid 
aside. to be reported to the House with the recommendation that 
the Committee of the Whole be discharged from its further 
consideration, and that it be committed to the Committee on 
Patents. 


Mr. DINGLEY. That may be done by unanimous consent, 


but general debate has not yet taken place. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. No. The C was going to state that 
the motion of the gentleman from California is pending, but the 
Chair enn not put it to the committee until general debate has 
been closed. 

Mr. DINGLEY. II it is desired that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice, I have no objection to that. 

The MAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania on the 
left asks unanimous consent that the bill be laid aside, retaining 

place on the Calendar. Is there objection? 

There wus no objection, and it wus s ordered. 

The CHATRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 

Miscellaneous Document No. 32. Resolution as a substitute for House bills 
1414 to 1450, both inclusive. 

‘The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the following bills (H. R. 1414, 1415, 1416, 1412, 1418, 1419, 4420. 
1421, 1422, 1423, 1424, 1425, 1426, 1427, 1428, 1429, 1430, 1431, 1432, 1433, 1484, 1408, 1436, 
1437, 1438, 1499, 1440, 1441, 1442, 1443, 1444, 1445, 1445, 1497, 1448, 1449, and 1450) for the 
relict of the heirs of Robert J. Smith; O0 us A. White, trustee; John F. 
Werner: William Wilson; ‘heirs and devisees of Henry Mckee; Evalina 
Ann E. Fripp; John Duncan, survivor; heirs ot Benjamin Chaplin; Thomas 
White, executor and testamentary trustee of the last will and testament of 
Joseph D. Kalnes deceased; Edwurd M. Capers: heirs of Stephen White- 
head: William H. Connerat and Clarence S. Connerat; Samuel A. Nelson; 
hetrs of Richard N. Kittles; Frederick W. Cla 


ussen; Ven- 
Stockton E. Slawson; heirs of Charles B. Capers; 


TME: C. L. Slawson; 
William Neyle Habersham; ‘William R. Herron: Louisa G. Heyward-and 
others; James D. McDowell, administrator of Willlam D. McDowell, de- 

: A 8. and others; Daniel T. 


7 T. Ca Joseph Baynara . 

Pope; heirs ot James Wells; heirs of Joseph James Pope, Sr.; heirs of 
Franklin P. Pope, deceased; heirs of James B. Se@brook; heirs of Jolm A. P. 
Scott: ‘heirs anf devisees of John J. T. Pope; heirs of Robert W. 7 
George W. Williams. & Co.; Robert G. Lamar; Georga Jacob Huthmacher; 
and the heirs of Isaac Newman, deceased, together with all the accompany- 
ing pa „ be, and the same are hereby, referred to the Court ot Claims to 
‘tind the amount due, and report the same to 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr.‘Chairman,I reserve the point of order 
on that resolution until I understand how these claims come to 
be together iu this way; the point being (until Thear further) that 
these being 1 claims so far as we see on their face, they 
are not a fitsubject for combination in this way. I do not know 
the nature of these claims. I do not know out of what the 
grow, as they have not been read. So, till we can hear them, 
reserve the point. 


Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, in the line of what the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee suggests, it appears that this resolution 
was never referred to the Committee on War Claims. Thirty- 


seven separate bills were referred to that committee, and in- 
stead of reporting the bills back separately with some recom- 
mendation, thé committee reporta resolution embracing these 
thirty-seven war claims. Claims covering a million dollars are 
reported in a single resolution by which it is pro to refer 
them all to theCourtof Claims. I desire tosubmit to theChair 
=e question whether, under the rules, that proceeding is reg- 
ar? 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee on the t of order. 

Mr. Mo Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with the 
claims that are involved here, and as it is suggested by the gen- 
tleman near me [Mr. MCNAGNY] that he intends to ask unani- 
mous consent to have this resolution laid aside until the gentle- 
man who has charge of it comes in, I am entirely willing to 
forego for the present the discussion of the point of order. 

Mr. MCNAGNY. Mr. Chairman, these bills involve some im- 
portant matters, and I ask that they be laid aside until the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. MCLAURIN] comes in. 

The „ The gentleman from South Carolina is 
present. f 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an in- 
giny about this. I understand that there are thirty-seven dif- 

erent bills here. Now, any member would havea right to de- 
mand the reading of each of those bills, and I shall insist upon 
the reading of the bills so that we may know what is in them. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. The claims that are embraced in this re- 

‘are for cotton captured in South Carolina in the late war. 

ere were several bills introduced and referred to the commit- 
tee, and ‘after discussion in the committee it was agreed toem- 
body them all in one report, so as to save time and have the 


facts in each case; it would be an unending job. As a rep- 
resentative of the committee, Iwent over the bills as well as I 
could, and it seemed to me that the cases were of such achar- 
acter that the claimants ought to be permitted to go to the 
Court of Claims and have their rights investigated and the facts 
reported to the House. As I have said, it would be impossible 
to investigate the facts in all these cases in the House without 
oc up. more time than we can spare. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will the eae tonal ‘explain to the Chair- 
man, who has to pass upon the question, under what rule the 
committee claim the right to consolidate thirty-seven different 
bills and report a resolution, which was never referred to the 
3 on War Claims, referring all these cases to the Court 
of Claims? 

Mr. McLAURIN. I was told that that had been the prac tice 
of the committee heretofore. The legal questions governing 
each one of these claims are the same, the claim in each case 
depending upon the loyalty of the claimant and the question 
whether the property was captured and destroyed. The legal 
principle is the same in all the cases, and the facts are very 
nearlythe same. 

Mr. BURROWS. But that does not touch the question of 
practice. If itwasthe desire of the House to have the commit- 
tee refer these cases to the Court of Claims, it would be neces- 
sary forthe committee to report each case separately with a 
recommendation that it be so referred. The committee could 
not consolidate thirty-seven claims any more than they could 
consolidate the whole number of claims, over two thousand, mow 
pending before the Committee on War Claims and refer them by 
asingle resolution to the Court of Claims. That is the poiut 
that I make. = 

Mr. MCLAURIN. There isa bill for each claim, and ‘each 
case went before the Committee on War Claims, and was inves- 
tigated there; andas they all depend upon the same legal prin- 
ciple, the facts 1 y the same in all the cases, and 
the Court of Claims a tribunal instituted for the p. 
of investigating matters of this kind, we thought we might 

roperly embody them all in one resolution and let them come 
‘before the House P: 

Mr. KILGORE. The gentleman from South ‘Carolina will al- 
low me to suggest that while the same principle may obtain 
through all these bills and a similar set of facts exist, yet the 
facts must be established by entirely different sets of witnosses. 

Mr. MOLAURIN. That is very true; but the Court of Claims 
is much more able to examine the witnesses and obtain the facts 
than this House sitting in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HEARD. Isee that this resolution embraces.a number of 
claims—forty-odd perhaps. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Thirty-seven. 

Mr. HEARD, I wish to inquire whether the resolution em- 
braces allclaims of this character now pending before the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. McLAURIN.. No, sir; Ido not think:so. 

Mr. HEARD. Why pick out these particular claims and leave 
other claims of the same character pending and unattended to? 

Mr. McLAURIN, I am not responsible for the other claims. 
These were placed in my hands by the War Claims Committee 
for investigation and report. As asubcommittee I investigated 
the claims submitted to me. When others are submitted to me 
I will try to pass upon them in the same way. 

8 HEARD. Iwanted to know the reason for this discrimi- 
nation. : 

Mr. McLAURIN. Well, sir, I have nothing to do with the 
other claims; Isimply passed on what were put in my hands. It 
matters very little to me what disposition may be made of these 
matters. I Was simply trying to save the time of Congress. For 
the House to take up each of these cases and act on it separately 
would occupy the of the session. 

Iwill add that I have no interestintheseclaims; none of them 
come from my section of the State, nor do I know any of the 
parties concerned. My idea in embodying all these claims in 
one resolution was to save time. I move that this resolution be 
reported to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

fany MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. McLAURIN] that no motion can been- 
tertained with reference to this matter until the point of order 
painei by the gentieman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] is de- 
cided. : 

Mr. BURROWS. One word in reply to the gentleman from 
South Carolina. He has stated that all these claims are cotton 
thi aikins iare 3 8 for the 

85 on are remt and no j3 
use Gf Bills of the latter class.carrying several hun- 
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dred thousand dollars and in no way relating to cotton claims, | The Chair, upon an examination of some of these bills, finds 
are embraced in the resolution. that here, for instance, is a bill introduced by the gentleman 


Mr. KILGORE. Is it not a fact that these different classes of 
claims would have to be referred to the Court of Claims under 
two different acts—the Bowman act and the Tucker act? 

Mr. BURROWS. I think so. 

Mr. BUNN. Whatdoesthe resolution propose in that re t? 

Mr. BURROWS. It proposes to refer them all to the Court 
of Claims. 

Mr. BUNN. The gentleman from Michigan raises the ques- 
tion that these claims can not be consolidated. Now, I do not 
know anything about these bills, as they do not come from my 
committee; but on that point I wish to rie | ire why bills can not 
be consolidated in a resolution of this kind. Undoubtedly Con- 
gress can pass an act referring oneclaim orany number of claims 
to the Court of Claims, unless there is something in the Constitu- 
tion to prevent it. [ask the gentleman, why can not the House 
of A ee include any number of claims in one resolu- 
tion of reference to the court, provided theclaims have been ex- 
amined and such action is considered proper? I do not know 
anything about the merits of these cases. 

Mr. BURROWS. Ianswer the gentleman, because the House 
of Representatives in this case never had control of the resolu- 
tion reported. I do not think the committee had control of the 
matter for any such pur . If aresolution had been intro- 
duced in the House referring to the Court of Claims these dif- 
ferent bills by name or designation, and that resolution has 
been referred to the committee, so as to confer upon the com- 
mittee jurisdiction, then possibly they might make such a re- 

rt. 

P Mtr. BUNN. Then the gentleman is not questioning the right 
of the House of Representatives to make a reference in this 
way? 

Mr. BURROWS. These bills, thirty-seven in number, hav- 
ing been introduced as se te measures and separately re- 
ferred to the committee, I claim there is no authority on the 
part of the committee to do anything but report the bills back 
eh as with a separate recommendation in regard to each. 

r. BUNN. You think the committee can not make a con- 
solidated report? 

Mr. BURROWS. I think they can not, any more than they 
could report a resolution to refer to the Court of Claims the 2,200 
war claims now pending before that committee. 

Mr. McLAURIN. In reply to the point made by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], I wish to say that I exam- 
ined each one of these claims and that the bulk of them are 
for cotton, though some of them may be for use or occupation of 


Ir. BUR 

r. BURROWS. Lagree with the gentleman that the bulk 
of these claims are for cotton; but I understood the gentleman 
to say they were all for cotton. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Well, that is a mistake on my part. I 
wish to say, however, that the legal principle underlying these 
claims, and the facts n to establish them, are very much 
the same; and as they all come from the same locality, it seemed 
to me it would be not only a saving of time, but good common 
sense and good business practice, toembody them in one resolu- 
tion and let them go to the Court of Claims, where the facts can 
be 8 

Mr. BURROWS. Oh, yes; and it would save time to pass the 
bill this afternoon and allow this $1,030,000 of claims. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I do not ask for that. All I ask is—— 

Mr. BURROWS. But timeis not the essence of the question 


here. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. I do not care whether a cent is allowed by 
the court or not. I simply desire to get them off of my hands, 
off of the hands of Congress and the committee in the most ex- 
peditious way. 

Mr. BURROWS. _Oh, certainly. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman pardon me for an in- 
quiry? But do I understand that all of these claims come from 
one locality? 

Mr. McLAURIN. I think so. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Over a million dollars in one particular 
W claims of this character? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. They embrace the claims mainly from the 
coast of South Carolina. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What will they amount to, fromall other 
parts of the country and from all other localities, at this rate? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair desires to state the condition 
of the question. , 

The Chair finds thata resolution is reported to the House by 
the Committee on War Claims, which was not referred to that 
committee by any action of the House, but ap to be a reso- 
lution originating in the committee itself. It is entitled, “A 
resolution as a substitute for House bills 1414 to 1450, inclusive.” 


from South Carolina [Mr. SHELL], “ House bill 1414, for the re- 
lief of the heirs of Robert J. Smith,” which was referred to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed; and so on 
with each one of the bills from 1414 to 1450 inclusive, each sepa- 
rate bill having been introduced and referred to the committee 
in the ordinary way. No report is made from the committee on 
either bill separately. No bill is reported as a substitute for 
any one of them, but the entire number of bills referred to in 
the resolution is simply combined together in one resolution, 
originating in the committee, and in that manner they report 
the bills with the accompanying papers back to the House, with 
the recommendation that they be referred to the Court of Claims 
for examination and report. 

The report F the resolution in question is a ver: 
short one, and simply recommends that these bills be refer 
to the Court of Claims. ; 

Now, the Chair would be ver glad to hear from any gentle- 
man on the floor as to whether it is in order for the committee, 
when separate and distinct bills are referred to it for investiga- 
tion and report, to gather them into one omnibus resolution— 
not even a substitute bill—and in that manner report them to 
the House for its action. That is the point of order, and the 
Chair desires to hear any gentleman upon it. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, Iam clearly of the 
opinion that the Committee on War Claims not only has that 
right but that it isa right which has been recognized by Con- 
gress heretofore. 

In the 1 Congress there was referred to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims an omnibus bill, composed of a large number 
of separate bills, which had been passed on by the Courtof Claims 
and reported by that court to the House of Representatives and 
by the House referred to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desire to ask if there is not a 
special provision in what is known as the Bowman act under 
which such bill are referred to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. None whatever by which theyare 
reported by the Committee on War Claims. The law simply 
provides that when the court has passed on these claims they 
shall be reported to the House and continued from Congress to 
Congress until disposed of. But it has noreference to the action 
of the Committee on War Claims or to any other committee. 

But not only have such claims been reported from the Com- 
mittee on War Claims after such reference and passed by the 
House, but claims of this character have been reported by the 
committee back to the House in a body, and the whole number 
together passed upon by the House. 

Now, these claims were referred to the committee; and under 
the authority of the act of March 3, 1887, known as the Tucker 
act, the Committee on War Claims felt that with the precedent 
before them which had been established by the Congress in- 
dorsing the action of the committee in the t, that they had 
the right to group these claims together and report a resolution 
to the House covering the whole of them and providing for 
their reference to a Court of Claims. The act known as the 
Tucker act gives each House the power to refer by resolution 
any claim pending before it to the Court of Claims. 

Now, the . resented to my mind is as to whether 
or not the committee had the power to report the claims back 
together. 

he CHAIRMAN. That is the persieuler point to which the 
Chair desires the gentleman to address himself. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. That is the point raised here, or 
whether the committee was required to report each one back 
separately. That seems to have been the only question raised 
in the committee, and the only question now raised as to the 
pending resolution as well. That question I claim is clearly set- 
tled by the precedents now existing that were made in the Fifty- 
first Congress, the first Congress at which any of these claims 
came back from the Court of Claims and were acted upon in an 
omnibus bill. So I think there can be no question about the 
right of the committee to put the claims in the one resolution 
and so report it. : 

Furthermore, I think if the question could have been raised 
at allit should have been when the reports were made to the 
House. It will not do to say that these reports were not made 
publicly to the House, because the rules provide that the reports 
may be filed with the Clerk, and if the House had any desire to 
take cognizance of the reports when they were made, that rule 
should not have been adopted. 

So to my mind, Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly clear that for 
the expedition of the business of the House, and to keep these 
mattersfrom being continually before the House and cumbering 
its Calendars, the committee took the Ed aad course of referring 
all of these bills in one resolution to the Court of Claims, there 
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to be investigated in the manner in which they can not be in- 
vestigated by the House of Representatives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to state to the gentle- 
man from 1 [Mr. STONE] that the Chair does not ques- 
tion the right of the committee to report a resolution to refer 
each one of these bills to the Committee on Claims; but the point 
that the Chair is in doubt about is as to the right of the commit- 
tee to report this number of bills in an omnibus resolution. Now, 
will the gentleman from Kentucky please cite the Chair to any 
_ precedent where bills of this character, having their first con- 

sideration in the committee, have ever been reported from that 
or any other committee of the House in an omnibus resolution? 

The Chair understands that these bills, when once considered 
by the House and sent to the Court of Claims and reported back 
from the Court of Claims with their recommendation, have been 
embraced in an omnibus bill; but that is not their first consid- 
eration by the House. The Chair will be obliged to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky if he can cite the Chair to any precedent 
similar to the one now before the committee for consideration. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I do not call to 
mind just at this time any date at which such things have been 
done, but in the Congresses that have gone before us, in the 
Fifty-first and ede n Congresses resolutions like this 
were passed by the House of Representatives, referring to the 
Court of Claims this very character of claims, possibly not so 
many in any one resolution; but resolutions did pass the Fifty- 
second Congress, and also the Fifty-first Congress, coming from 
the Committee on War Claims, by which c. s of this very 
character were referred to the Court of Claims by resolution of 
the House. I had not expected the question to be raised and 
consequently have not prepared myself with the references, in 
order that I might be able to turn to them. 

This isa new question with regard to this character of reso- 
lution. Whenthey have been called up before they have been 
pored simply by unanimous consent. During the Fifty-first 

ngress members on the floor obtained unanimous consent to 
pass resolutions of this character, including two or three or half 
a dozen claims, and they have passed and the claims have gone 
to the Court of Claims. Those things occurred as I know by 
having been here and witnessed them, but, as I have said, I can- 
not turn to the e of the RECORD because it would be a matter 
ofsome considerable work. I had notexpected the point to be 
made. Now, the question as to the right of the committee to 
report an omnibus bill, to report findings of the Court of Claims, 
was referred to the Fifty-first Congress and was discussed for 
several days, and it was decided that the committee had a right 
to do a and the House sustained the decision and the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I should like to make a remark on that 
proposition, if the Chair has not already formed his decisior. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Mississippi on the point of order. 

Mr.STOCKD It occurs to me in the first place, as stated 
by the Chair, that these bills were properly referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. There is no question but thatthe Com- 
mittee on War Claims has a right to report back, either by bill 
or resolution, a substitute for any one bill. The question recurs, 
can they report back a substitute for two bills in the same reso- 
lution, seeking the same purpose that the two separate resolu- 
tions would accomplish? For instance, the War Claims Com- 
mittee make a report upon a bill, and return to the House a sub- 
stitute for that bill, or a resolution that that bill be sent to the 
Court.of Claims for further consideration. The committee im- 
mediately make a precisely similar report upon another bill, 
properly before the committee. Now, the committee conclude 
to consolidate those two bills, or three or four bills of the same 
sort, the resolution referring the claims to the Court of Claims 
for final disposition of these bills. It simply sends them out for 
information as to loyalty and amount and brings the bills back 
into the House for further consideration. Now, the question 
would recur, if these were brought in by separate resolution, 
could the House consolidate them and send them by one motion 
to the Court of Claims? It is a resolution that the Committee 
on War Claims submits to the House for the action of the House. 

The question raised by the point of order is, is this such a res- 
olution as the House or the committee can consider, or is it in 
such violation of any rule of this House as to require the Chair 
to withhold it from the consideration of the House? The point 
of order is that the Chair shall not present this resolution for 
the action of the House. If that be a good point of order, there 
must be some rule that will prohibit the Chair from simply sub- 
mitting this resolution to the House for its action. Now as far 
as I know there is no such rule of this House. The House is 
controlled by its rules, and the Chair would not hold that it was 
restrained from taking action, except so faras restrained by af- 
firmative authority in the rules. 
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The House has the right todoall things under general parlia- 
mentary law that our 8 rules do not prohibit. Therefore, 
Isay that before the Chair can refuse to submit a resolution to 
the House for consideration, the Chair must see some rule that 
will prevent the submission of the resolution of the Committee 
on War Claims to this committee; and I say that that rule does 
notexist. As to the number, we often adopt here any number 
of amendments on one motion. By one motion we may include 
any number of amendments that are reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House and we find a large number of 
amendments coming in conference reports. So that the multi- 
fariousness has nothing to do with it. It is simply a consolida- 
tion that courts may do. Any tribunal may consolidate similar 
cases; and it can be done in this House unless the rules of the 
House prevent this body from doing so; and there is no such rule. 

Mr. DINGLEY. A single word on the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS]. It is a well- 
established parliamentary rule, as well as a rule of this House 
that no private bill can, even by the House itself, be amended 
by adding to it another private bill. What the House can not 
do a committee of the House can notdo. There is nothing bet- 
ter established than that. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I would suggest that this is not dispos- 
ing of the bill, but a mere reference of it, for consideration, to 
the Court of Claims. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Thirty-seven separate private bills were re- 
ferred by the House to the Committee on War Claims. The 
Committee on War Claims has no jurisdiction over anything 
that has not been referred to it. It obtains its jurisdiction by 
action of the House in referring matters to it. 

Thirty-seven private bills, each involving a separate claim, 
resting upon a different state of facts, have been referred to 
the Committee on Claims, and that committee can not consol- 
idate those bills and report them. In thiscase Vs report back 
a resolution sending these bills to the Court of Claims, and it 
is shown by the Calendar that this resolution never was referred 
to that committee. If sucha resolution had been referred to 
the committee, the committee would have obtained jurisdiction 
of it and could have reported on it; but there having been no 
such resolution referred to that committee, the only jurisdic- 
tion they have is over thirty-seven different private bills, on 
which they must make a separate report. They have not done 
so, but they have taken and bunched the whole thirty-seven 
bills in one report, and that a resolution to refer them, consol- 
idated, to the Court of Claims. 

Now, in reference to the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. STONE] that under the Bowman act the House 
may refer any number of bills to the Court of Claims for con- 
sideration. There is no doubt about that; if there was a bill or 
resolution 8 before this House for the reference of any 
number of bills, they could do it; but the House must act under 
its rules. The House can not, except by unanimous consent, at 
any time take up a resolution referring thirty-seven bills to the 
Court of Claims. That resolution must have been introduced 
referred to a committee, considered by a committee and reported 
back favorably. It is not claimed that such a resolution has 
been introduced and reported here. 

I think what has been stated by the Chair clearly covers the 
whole case, and certainly establishes the point made by the gen- 
tlemen from Michigan, that this committee had no right to re- 

rt such a resolution, and that they must report on the separate 

ills that are referred to them. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I can add 
anything to what has been already said by the gentleman from 
Maine; but it does occur to me that inasmuch as this resolution 
which has been reported from the Committee on War Claims 
was never introduced in the House, if it can come here at all it 
must come in the shape of a substitute for the different bills that 
have been introduced and referred to the committee and upon 
which it is based. We have no evidence that these bills have 
been reported back with this substitute. 

I think it comes in, as was stated by the gentleman, as an orig- 
inal proposition fromthe Committee on War Claims, But there 
is another reason, Mr. Chairman, which is nota technical reason, 
that should influence the Chair in its decision, and that is whether 
or not it is sound policy, in the absence of any precedent upon 
this subject and of any positive rule upon the subject, to permit 
any committee to group together a series of bills or resolutions 
upon different subjects and bring them into this House thus 
thrown together. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Private bills. 

Mr.SAYERS. Private bills. Now, what would be the effect? 
Suppose there are twenty gentlemen who have separate b 
each one a separate bill. Each bill is referred to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, or to the Committee on Claims, or to any 
other committee of the House that may have jurisdiction. Sup- 
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pose we find that separately these bills can not pass the House, 
ae shiek Shove Till be Sebald in te Pay of their passage. T 
bills are then consolidated, with a view of passing them through 
the House. Now, without sta it, everyone will at once ap- 
preciate the influence bills will have in the House when thus 
together and brought in under one resolution. 

A sound policy would, therefore, direct us not to establish the 
precedent which is sought to be established by the gentleman in 
charge of this resolution. 

Nr. BYNUM. I remind the 
private bills can not be combin 
as an amendment to another. 

Mr. SAYERS. As suggested by the gentleman from Indiana, 
private bills can not be combined, nor ean one private bill be 
amended by adding to it another private bill; and it makes no 
difference whether an appropriation is carried or not. The reso- 
lution calls for action by the House, and the fact that itcontains 
no appropriation should not affect the decision of the Chair in 
any way. 

Mr. McLAURIN was recognized and yielded to Mr. STONE of 
ee 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS]—who is usually so very lucid 
on all subjects, whose opinion carries so much weight in this 
House, and who is scarcely ever wrong on a question of parlia- 
mentary law, aided and abetted by the gentleman from Indiana 

i Benoa} and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OCTHWAITE]} 

r A want to say that he has entirely mistaken the sit- 
uation. He says there is no evidence that these bills have been 
reported to the House. In fact, every one of them has been re- 
ported to the House. The resolution itself is a report on every 
one of those bills. 

x Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt 
im? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr.SAYERS. TheCalendar isthe only evidence as to whether 
they were reported or not. - 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. No, sir; itis not. The resolution 
itself is evidence. Each bill is set out in the resolution, and no 
one bill is offered as an amendment to another, and if there is 
any bill included in that report which the gentleman does not 
desire to have referred to the Court of Claims he can move to 
amend the report by striking that one out. So, I repeat, the 
gentleman has entirely misapprehended the situation. 

Mr. SAYERS. Does the gentleman concede the point that, 
in the consideration of this resolution, we can call for a separate 
vote upon each bill? 

Mr.STONE of Kentucky. You can move to amend the reso- 
lution. Can not you amend an appropriation bill? 

‘ a SAYERS. Certainly; but this is not an appropriation 
Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Any number of matters are re- 
ferred to your Committee on Appropriations, and the names of 
the beneficiaries are not even mentioned. Every year there 
comes down from the Departments a great mass of matters that 
are referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and you bunch 
them together in a bill and do not even give the names of the 
individuals concerned. Your committee violates the very rule 
which you invoke—if violation it is, which I deny. Now, the 
truth is that the Committee on War Claims have reported back 
every one of these bills, have named them specially in the re- 
er papa in the resolution, and have made a report accompany- 

g them. ; 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. As I understand, all that is asked 
is that these claims shall be referred to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Merely that they shall be referred 
to the Court of Claims, and it has been done time and again by 
the House. 

Srey ELLIS of Kentucky. What objection can there be to 
that? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky, There can be no objection except 
for the purpose of delaying action on these claims. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. When the court passes upon these 
cases they come back to the House, as I understand? 

* STONE of Kentucky. Certainly; they come back to the 

ouse. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. And even-then the House is not 
obliged to make an appropriation? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Certainly not. The court investi- 
gates the facts and reports the cases to the House, favorably or 
adversely, according to its judgment. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
in reporting this resolution we have set out every separate bill, 
80 that objection is removed. Again, we have not attempted to 
amend any one bill by adding any other to it. Each bill stands 
out distinctly in the report, and if anyone objects to any one of 


ntleman that under our rules 
at all, nor can one be offered 


he | out that case. 


these claims he can move to amend the resolution by striking 


Mr. MCLAURIN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to give a good 
7 a ee here a fit of cold shivers when it is proposed to 
esta a new precedent, but I submit that if the precedent is 
& good one, which will save the time of this House and facilitate 
the dispatch of business, it ought to be established. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] says there is nothing to show 
that the committee has ever acted upon these bills. I hold in 
my hand the report from the Committee on War Claims which 
says: “The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred 
House bills (giving the number of each bill), have had the same 
under consideration and beg leave to re as follows.” Gen- 
3 on the other side utterly fail to eee between a 

appropriating money to pay aclaim, thus finally disposing 
of the case, and a bill under the Bowen act or the Tucker aet, 
which does no more than send the claims to the Court of Claims . 
to have the facts investigated and reported by that court back 
to the House. 

Now, I do submit that when a large number of bills came be- 
fore our committee, each one 8 upon the same legal prin- 
ciple, with the facts inall the cases almost identical, it was within 
our power and our right to take up those bills, consider them, 
and report them back to the House, as we have done in this case, 
oon bill being z 2 by Tee 7 report, thus giving 
ample opportuni any gen who obj toany cu- 
lar claim to move to strike it out. 82 275 

I have failed to find any rule of this House which forbids it. 
And if there is no rule forbidding it, I submit it. is good busi- 
ness sense to bunch thess claims ther, because everybody 
knows that if one of these bills were brought up here as a sepa- 
rate measure it would not be considered with anything like the 
degree of certainty that it will be by the Court of Claims. All 
that these 3 ask is simply an opportunity to go before a 
court established by law and produce the necessary proof to es- 
tablish their claims. 

Mr. COOMBS. Referring to the remarks of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. MCLAURTN], it seems to methat he 
omits one very important factor. This House before utting the 
rights of the Government in jeopardy by referring t claims 
to a court is certainly entitled to have full consideration of each 
one of them separately by the committee to which it is referred. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Allow me to ask the gentleman whether 
the Court of Claims is not a court established by the Govern- 
ment, and whether the Government puts itself in jeopardy by 
referring a claim to its own court? 

Mr. COOMBS. Les, it does. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Then we had better abolish the court. 

Mr. COOMBS. The very fact that the House insists on the 
right to refer these claims te the Court of Claims is evidence 
that it expects they shall be examined here before sending them 
to the court. And we have no evidence that this committee has 
done anything else than take these claims, bunch them together, 
and report this resolution sending them to the court for adjudi- 
cation. 

Mr. BUNN. The report of the committee shows the contrary. 

Mr. McLAURIN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Coomss] can not have examined the report or he would not 
make such a statement. 

Mr. COOMBS. The gentleman in his opening remarks said 
that this reference to the court was the best way of securing an 
examination of the claims, intimating that the committee had 
made no examination on their own account. : 

Mr. McLAURIN. I said also in my opening remarks that I 
had examined each one of these claims as. a subcommittee ap- 
pointed sE War Claims Committee. 

Mr.BYNUM. Have youstated tothe House the result of your 


inquiries? Is there anything here from which we can have 
knowl of what may have been ascertained by the committee? 
Mr. COOMBS. Wefind that the House is entirely without in- 


formation in relation to these various ‘ 

Mr. MEREDITH. I want to ask the gentleman from New 
York this question: Does he undertake to say that he is afraid 
to trust this court appointed by the Government for the special 
purpose of passing upon claimsof this kind? Is it not right that 
these claims should go there? 

Mr. COOMBS. I do not think that is a proper question. If 
the House of Representatives has provided that this committee 
shall examine claims of this character before they are sent to 
the court, I claim the committee should perform that duty. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Will the gentleman produce an 
rule or authority showing that the committee must examine 
the facts in these matters before proposing to refer them to the 
court? 

Mr. COOMBS. As I understand, the object of the formation 
of committees is that they may give examination to the subjects 
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referred to them. Why have a committee at all, unless it is to | 
ascertain whether or not there is a probable case for the action 
ol the court? There must be some reason for the existence of 
the committee. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, those of us who 
have served in this House for some years know that a resolution 
of this kind is not introduced to-day for the first time. On the 
contrary, under the Bowman act and under the Tucker act (an 
amendment tothe Bowman act), it has been very common for 
the Committee on War Claims to present to the House—not 
each claim.seriatim, but a number of cases which have been re- 
ferred by the House to that committee for consideration. Un- 
der the law the committee has the right to refer those cases to 
the Court of Claims—for what purpose? In order that the court 
may investigate the facts and ascertain what are the conditions 
or circumstances upon which each claimagainstthe Government 
is founded, and report the case back to this House, which at 
last must have the right to approve the finding of the court as 
to the amount which may be due in each case. I say this isnot 
the first time this has been done. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Will the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi state the 3 of the Court of Claims in these mat- 
ters, in order that there may be no mistake as to what can or 
can not be done if claims be referred to that court? J 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. The jurisdiction of the court is 
defined in the Bowman act primarily, and also in what is known 
as the Tucker act, which wasan amendment to the Bowman act. 
Congress, in conferring jurisdiction on that court, intended to 
give it power to ascer the facts in reference to each partic- 
ular claim. When a claim is thus referred, the Government is 
represented before the court by its attorney one of the assistant 
attorneysof the Department of Justice and that position is now 
filled by a very distinguished gentleman from my own State, 
whose fidelity to the interests of the Government will not, I 

resume, be contested, but will be most cheerfully acknowledged 

the present Attorney-General, Mr. Olney, whose immediate 
assistant he is. 

These cases are referred to the Court of Claims that the facts 
may be ascertained. The Bowman act and the Tucker actgrew 
out of the fact that no committee of the House, however able as 
to its chairman and its membership, could havesuch appliances 
for ascertaining the facts in cases of this kind as a court has. 
This tribunal has been organized as courts ordinarily are, with 
power to take depositions, with power to receive proofs pro and 
con, which is very difficult foracommittee to do; to make a pre- 
cise and accurate finding as to the character of the case, and, as 
the act was originally construed, as to the loyalty of the claim- 
ant, and to make report back to the House snoring: the amount 
justly due in each case and the facts under which the claim ac- 
crued. And if this court is not to exercise its functions, then, 
as has been well said by the gentleman from South Carolina, wo 
should repeal the act organizing the court and clothing it with 
re jurisdiction, and leave the matters for determination by the 

ouse, 

Mr. COOMBS. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. COOMBS. I wish to ask if it is necessary that these 
claims should be first presented to Congress before they are re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Certainly; they can not be re- 
ferred without 12 that course. 

Mr. COOMBS. Then is there not some reason why they 
should be first investigated by the House before their reference? 

Mr. HOOKER of issippi. Not at all. : 

Mr. COOMBS. Is there not some implied reason? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Not at all. There is no reason 
either expressed or implied why they should be, and aang in 
the terms of the law to warrant thatconclusion. The law gives 
the committees of the House the power to refer these cases to 
the Court of Claims fora hearing and determination of the facts. 

What is the purpose of such a reference? Why, to ascertain 
whether or not the party has a just claim against the Govern- 
ment; and report the particular factsand circumstances gathered 
by the Court of Claims in its hearing of the case to the House for 
the subsequent action of the House. That is the method. The 
court was established for that purpose. Why, it was well said 
by one of the most distinguished jurists who ever presided ina 
tribunal in this country, and who was long distinguished as an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, be- 
fore the creation of the Court of Claims with its qualified jurisdic- 
tion, Judge Storey of Massachusetts said, that while in the most 
despotic countries of the Old World a citizen could go into court 
and establish his claim against the Government, yet here in this 
free and enlightened country no such power was given to a citi- 
zen. And this led, anng other things, to the establishment of 
the Court of Claims with its qualified jurisdiction, and led to the 
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pamage of the Bowman act to enlarge its jurisdiction to the-ex- 
tent that it did enlarge it, as well as tothe Tucker amendment to 
that nat, which still further increased it. 

Judge anes said it was.a disgrace to this great Government, 
which claimed to be the freest on earth, that it made no provi- 
sion whereby a citizen of the Government could have a proper 
hearing of his case before any tribunal, 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. ill the gentleman state what the 
provisions of the Tucker act were? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I have not the act before me 
and have net had occasion to examine it for some time; but in 
a general way it made provision for the reference of these claims 
to the Court of Claims 7 the committees of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. ill the gentleman 6 
to the Ohair any precedent where the Committee on War Claims, 
or any other committee oi the House, has reported backa large 
number of bills in an omnibus resolution for such reference as 
here proposed to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. HOOKER. of e I think, Mr. Chairman, that it 
has occurred quite frequently. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. But will the gentleman please cite the 
Chair to any instance whereit has been done? e Chair would 
be glad to have the record produced. 

r. HOOKER of Mississippi. I understand what the Chair 
means. Of course I have not had occasion to examine the rec- 
ord, and can not cite the Chairtoany specificinstance; but while 
the gentlemanfrom Kentucky [Mr. STONE] was chairman of the 
Committee on War Claims similar claims were reported in a 
body for reference to the Court of Claims, and when they all to- 
gether came back for the consideration of the committee, I re- 
member well objection was made that the House had to again 
go into an investigation of the matters and they objected to the 
fact of the certification or return from the Court of Claims of a 
multitude of cases. I have a distinct recollection of the cir- 
cumstance, and I thinkit is well remembered by gentlemen pres- 
ent. 

Mr. BYNUM. But that I think wasa bill embodying all of 
the claims that had been reported from the court. . 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Yes; it embodied all that had 
been decided. The same principle was involved. It involved 
the question of the right of the committee to embody all of 
these bills together in one general bill. 

The Tucker act expressly says that the committee shall have 

wer to refer these bills, and ever since the passage of the 

ucker act this has been going on, and I can not see any differ- 
ence in the principle of reporting one bill or two or three or 
twenty or thirty-seven. ‘The same principle would cover each. 
If the principle E 8 the right to refer one it gives the right 
torefer many. The action of the committee is taken in regard 
to the matter of reference simply on the ground that these 
cases should go to the court for adjudication, because the court 
is possessed of the paraphernalia for properly considering and 
investigating the claim. 

The court, forinstance, has the means of taking depositions pro 
and con, and giving notice ofits hearings, and obtaining the nec- 
essary testimony on which to substantiate or refute the claim. 
I donot see, therefore, why a number of cases should not be re- 
ferred as well as one case. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. BURROWS. I desire to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the exact point in controversy. He is so clear on this 
question that I should be glad to hear from him on that. 

Now, it is a well settled principle of parliamentary law, which 
the gentleman will not controvert, that you can not amend a 
prar bill by adding the substance of another bill for the re- 

ief-of another party. That is a settled principle of law, so that 
you can not report the thirty-seven bills back in a single bill 
carrying relief to each one of the beneficiaries. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. You mean reported back from 
the committee? 

Mr. BURROWS. You can not report them all back as one 
bill. That is a well-established parliamentary principle. II 
that be so, how, under the Bowman act, and before a resolution 
is introduced in the House for that purpose, can you report a 
resolution from the committee by which the bills are bunched 
1 any more than you can report a single bill bunching 

em 


Now, remember the language of the act: 


‘That whenever a claim or matter is pending before any committee of 
the Senate or House of Re atives, or before either House of 
which involves the investigation and determination of facts— 


The same may be referred to the court. : 

Mr. BUNN. What act is the gentleman meee ae 

Mr. BURROWS. Now, I contend if a resolution been inə 
troduced in the House, and the jurisdiction of the House invoked 
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nding before the Committee on War 
laims, then the committee would have 
had jurisdiction; but no such resolution having ever been intro- 


to refer certain claims 
Claims to the Court of 


duced in the House, the Committee on War Claims had no ju- 
risdiction of any such resolution, and they couldno more report 
a resolution referring all the claims to the Court of Claims than 
they could report all the bills. 
Nr. HOOKER of Mississippi. If my distinguished friend will 
send me the book, I will give him an answer to what he has sug- 


gested. 

Mr. BURROWS. I would be very glad to have you give an 
answer. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I can not see 
that what the gentleman from Michigan has suggested makes 
any difference in what I have stated tothe Chair. The act com- 
monly known as the Bowman act, that was approved March 3, 
1883, the act I have read, was to relieve the Congress and the 
Executive Departments of the investigation of claims and de- 
mands against the Government. That was the title; that was 
the object; that was its purpose. 

That whenever a claim or matter is pending before any committee of the 
Senate or House of Representatives, or before either House of Congress, 
which involves the investigation and determination of facts, the committee 
or House may cause the same, with the vouchers, pe 8, proofs, and docu- 
ments pertaining thereto, to be transmitted to the Court of Claims of the 
United States; and the same shall be proceeded in under such rules as the 
court may adopt. When the facts shall have been found the court shall not 
enter judgment thereon, but shall report the same to the committee or to 
the House by which the case was transmitted for its consideration. 


Now, it will be observed, therefore, that the power to refer to 
the Court of Claims exists not only in the House itself, but ex- 
ists in the committee by the very terms of the act. By the very 
terms and stipulations expressed in it the power is expressly 
given to the committee as well as to the House; and therefore 
the point made by my distinguished friend from Michigan is not 
a good one. If it was simply a power given to the House, then 
the committeo would have to ask leave of the House to do it; 
but there is no such necessity, for the law clothes the commit- 
tee with power to refer every one of these cases before the Com- 
mittee on War Claims to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. BURROWS. But it must have the leave of the House. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. It does notrequire to have the 
leave of the House at all, Reding the power is given by ex- 
press terms of the act to the committee as well as to the House. 

Mr. BURROWS. But the gentleman does not undertake to 
say that the committee, of its own motion, can refer all these 
claims to the Court of Claims, without coming into the House, 
under a resolution referring thirty-seven bills, which resolution 
never was introduced into the House and never referred to the 
committee. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I say that my understanding 
is that each one of these bills was introdu in the House, 
Each one was presented to the House, and each one referred to 
the Committee on Claims. Whatfor? When each claim is re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims, the distinguished gen- 
tleman himself says that Committee has the right to refer them 
to the Court of Claims; but instead of doing that the committee 
refers a numberof claims back to the House, and asks the House 
to adopt this resolution . them to the Court of Claims. 
In other words, it has done what is proposed now. It calls upon 
the House to adopt this resolution. The law gives the power 
both to the committee and to the House. Now, section 2 reads 
as follows: 

That when a claim or matter is pending in any of the Executive Depart- 
ments which may involve controverted questions of fact or law, the head of 
such Department may transmit the same, with the vouchers, papers, ce 
and documents pertaining thereto, to said court, and the same shall there 
be 8 in under such rules as the court may adopt. When the facts 
and conclusions of law shall haye been found, the court shall notenter judg- 


ment thereon, but shall report its findings and opinions to the Department 
by which it was transmitted for its guidance and action. 


So that this act was designed and intended to relieve Con- 
ress in this matter, which they could not investigate. I have 
ong since believed, Mr. Chairman, that we ought to have a 
court which would have original and absolute jurisdiction over 
claims against the Government; and this was intended to that 
extent to accomplish that fact. And if the Chairman will read 
the whole of this act, he will see that its purpose, its object, the 
very reason why it was 1 and adopted by the Congress 
of the United States and made a part of the statutes, or the law 
of the land, was to do what this bulky body can not do of itself. 
Mr. STOCKDALE. It is stated that this committee could 
have transmitted these cases to the court, and that that would 
have given the court jurisdiction. Now, this resolution simply 
asks the House to do what the committee could do under the 
law and which it is said by our rules we can not do. I would 


like to hear my colleague on that 8 
Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. e committee could have 


referred one case, it could have referred two; and If it could have 
asked the House to refer two, it could have asked the House to 
refer many cases. The act by specific terms gives the commit- 
tee absolute jurisdiction, and they could have referred them all. 
Now, they have exercised the precaution to refer these cases 
back in bulk, 37 in number, and ask that they be referred to the 
Court of Claims for the purpose of reporting all the facts, in 
order that the House, before it finally passes upon the questions, 
may haye the findings of facts after the court shall have made 
the investigation; and that was the design and intent of the act, 
that the court should make a report of their findings of fact and 
the liability of the Government. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky was recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman to ad- 
dress himself to the point of order. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. BURROWS. I want to say one word before the gentle- 
man begins. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Kentucky. ; 

Mr. BURROWS. I simply want to state to the gentleman 
what claims against the Government can be referred by the 
committee. The only cases that can be referred are for stores 
and supplies; and these claims are for cotton, and cannot ba re- 
ferred. Lask the gentleman to bear in mind that they can not 
be referred by the committee, and that the only way the court 
can have jurisdiction is for the House to refer them, and that 
is what this is for. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, Ionly wish to make 
two suggestions with reference to this point of order. The first 

in response to the point raised by the gentleman from New 
York, that it was necessary for the House, or for a committee 
of the House, to consider and pass upon these claims before the 
can properly be referrable to the Court of Claims. An exami- 
nation of the Bowman act discloses the fact that no examination 
or consideration of the claims is necessary, either by a commit- 
tee of the House or by the House itself, before they can be re- 
ferred. The first section of the Bowman act provides that on 
the motion of the committee these claims are referrable to the 
Court of Claims, so that the point made by the gentleman from 
New York is unsound. 

The second suggestion I desire to make is in response to the 
question propounded by the Chair as to whether or not these 
claims could be grouped and referred to the Court of Claims. 
I discover nothing in this act which prohibits the House from 
referring any number of claims at one and the same time. 
There is nothing in the act which, even by implication, raises 
a presumption that only one claim may be referred at a time. 
The provision in the first section of the Bowman act broadly 
and expressly says that these claims may be referred, one claim 
or many claims; so I take it for granted that no valid objection 
can be raised to the proposition submitted by the Committee on 
War Claims to refer a number of these claims together, 

Reference has been made to the Tucker act, which seems to 
be an amendment of the Bowman act. Under section 14 of the 
Tucker act these claims are referable to the Court of Claims. 
And how can it be argued that if the committee or the House 
has jurisdiction to refer a single claim, it may not, atone and 
the same time, refer many claims? I take it for granted that 
there is nothing in any of the provisions of either of these acts 
which will prevent the House from referring a number of these 
claims at one and the same time. Moreover, in conclusion, it 
certainly is desirable that these claims should be investigated 
by a court. A court can investigate them more accurately and 
thoroughly than the work can possibly be done in this House. 
An investigation and determination by the Court of Claims 
neither establishes nor adjudicates the claims in such a way as 
to make them a charge on the Government, or to bind the Gov- 
ernment to provide for their payment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the ques- 
tion, it is whether this resolution which has been submitted by 
the Committee on War Claims can be adopted. I desire to sub- 
mit one specific reason to the chairman and to this committee 
why the resolution should not be adopted, and that is that it 
fails tò comply with the provision of Rule XVIII, which re- 
quires a shy to be submitted in writing on the return of any 
bill to the House, and that that report shall be printed. I sub- 
mit that the so-called report” in reference to these bills, this 
omnibus proposition, is not in any proper sense such a reportas 
is contemplated by the rule. 

It is not a full and fair compliance with the terms of Rule 
XVIII, and I desire to give notice that I shall ask for a vote on 
that question. I contend that this report,“ not being in full 
and fair compliance with Rule XVIII, we have a right to decide 
that it is no report. What is a report? A report in cases of 


this kind is a statement of the facts and circumstances under 
which each particular claim arose, terminating with some rec- 
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commendation. In this case we have no statement of facts or 
circumstances—none whatever. We have simply arecommenda- 
tion, in one line at the end of this so-called report. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Ves, sir. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. The gentleman says it is the 
duty of the Committee on War Claims to report the facts to the 

ouse—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. Isay itis their duty, under Rule XVIII, 
to submit a report in each case. 

Mr. HOOKER of Misisippi: If it is the duty of the commit- 
tee to report the facts and circumstances, what is the use of re- 
ferring the cases to the Court of Claims? I thought the refer- 
ence to the Court of Claims was in order that that court might 
ascertain the facts. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Iam against any such proposition as this. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Then you are against the law. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Iam against any proposition to forestall 
the action of this House by grouping together a lot of claims 
arising under various circumstances and rushing them through 
in one measure, and thus getting a snap judgment against the 
United States. I am opposed to any such legislation. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Then you ought to repeal the 
law which authorizes it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But the 
Chairman, is that this so-called report is no report, that it is 
merely a general recommendation. When Rule XVIII was 
adopted it was evidently the intention of the House that the facts 
and circumstances of each claim should be set forth in a written 
report to the House. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Chairman, I only wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this resolution is not a proposition to refer 
these bills to the Court of Claims for the purpose of getting in- 
formation. The proposition is to refer them to the Court of 
Claims for the purpose of getting a judgment, for the purpose 
of having that court adjudicate the claims under section 1059of 
the Revised Statutes, which is especially referred to in the re- 
port. That section gives the Court of Claims jurisdiction to hear 
and determine a certain character of claims against the Govern- 
ment of the United States, claims of a class to which these do 
not belong. Most of these are old war claims. Some of them 
are twenty-five or thirty years old; some of them arose during 
the first year of the war. 

Now, the section of the Revised Statutes which is expressly 

referred to in this report provides that no suit shall be enter- 
tained by the Court of Claims which is over six years old. The 
committee, under the Bowman act, might very well have re- 
ferred these bills from the committee room to the Court of 
Claims in order to find out what the facts were—in order that a 
report of the facts might be made to the House by the Court of 
Claims. But the committee understood exactly what it was 
doing. It did not want the facts. [Laughter.] It wanted the 
115 referred from Congress in order that there might be a 
ju ent. 
; r. BURROWS. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 
I understood the Reon to say that these cases might have 
been referred by the Committee on War Claims under the Bow- 
man act 

Mr. CULBERSON. To ascertain the facts. 

Mr. BURROWS. My recollection is that the claims of which 
the court may take cognizance under the Bowman act are re- 
stricted map to stores and supplies 

Mr. CULBERSON. No, sir; I do not understand it that way. 
I understand that whenever a proposition is pending before the 
House or any committee of the House, it is in order for the House 
or the committee to refer the claim to the Court of Claims for 
the purpose of phog information. 

Mr. MCNAGNY. I have here the section limiting the juris- 
diction of the court. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Any one who wishes to refer to the law 
will find it on e 290 of the Digest. 

Mr. MCNAGNY. May L interrupt the gentleman a moment? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCNAGNY. The section of the Bowman act conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims is as follows: 

SEC. 3. The jurisdiction of said court shall not extend to or include any 
claim against the United States growing out of the destruetion or damage 
to property by the Army or Navy during the war for the suppression of the 
rebellion, or for the use and occupation of real estate by any part of the mil- 
i or naval forces of the United States in the operations of said forces 
during the said war at the seat of war; nor shall the said court have juris- 


Action of any claim against the United States which is now barred by vir- 
tue of the provisions of any law of the United States 


Mr. CULBERSON. What date is that? 


Mr. McCNAGNY. That is the act of March 3, 1883. 
Mr. CULBERSON. That is not the section to which I re- 


int of order that I make, Mr. 


ferred. Will the gentleman please read the other section—the 
section which authorizes the reference of claims to that court? 
Mr. MCNAGNY. I presume that the provision to which the 
gentleman refers is the following: 
That whenever a claim or matter is pending before any committee of the 
Senate or House of Representatives, or before either House of 
which involves the investigation and determination of facts, the committee 
or House may cause the same, with the vouchers, papers, proofs, and docu- 
1 W thereto, to be transmitted to the Court of Claims of the 
8. 


Mr. CULBERSON. That sustains what Isaid. The language 
of the provision is, whenever a claim or matter is pending,” 


etc. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Committee 
on War Claims I wish to state, pending this point of order, why 
this resolution was reported, as the statement may throw some 
light on the subject. The first question presented is, whether 
the committee could refer cotton claims to the Court of Claims. 
Now, I read from a compilation of notes and decisions on the 
Bowman and Tucker acts: 


The first section Bhd Lower that when any claim or matter is pending before 


any committee of the Senate or House of Representatives, or before either 


House of Congress, which involves the investigation and determination of 
facts, the same may be referred to the court and be proceeded in undersuch 
rules as the court may adopt. It will be seen that the power of a commit- 
tee of either House to refer to the determination of the court a claim made 
to Congress is broad and comprehensive. The word “ matter“ was m- 
tended and by construction is determined to embrace every possible inter- 
est in the citizen which is comprehended in the broad limits of the right of 
petition, which may be redressed in and by compensation. 


The committee has held that this word “ matter“ covers every 
claim that a citizen of the United States may have against the 
General Government. Now, these claims embraced in a num- 
ber of bills before the committee involved an outlay (if judgment 
be found sustaining them) of a million dollars. Icontended that 
the question was of so much importance that the Committee on 
War Claims should not send these claims directly to the court, 
but that in view of the magnitude of the question, we should 
report this resolution to the House so that the Committee of the 
Whole House might say whether these claims should be referred 
or not. 

If this point of order is to be sustained by the Chair, the result 
will be that these claims will remain in the committee, and I 

resume that the committee, under the provision of law which 
hea been cited, will refer these claims to the Court of Claims. 
I say it is better that the question as to the reference of these 
matters should be settled here on the floor of the House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If I understand the gentleman, it has been 
held by the Committee on War Claims that any claim or mat- 
ter” pending before that committee may be referred by the com- 
mittee to the Court of Claims under the Bowman act, notwith- 
standing section 3 of that act declares that the jurisdiction of 
said court shall not extend to or include any claim against the 
United States growing out of the destruction or damage to prop- 
perty by the Army and Navy during the war for the suppres- 
sion of the Rebellion.” 

Now, if itis true that the committee is construing this act 
without any reference tosection 3, and referring to the court all 
matters coming before them, notwithstanding the bar of section 
3 of the Bowman act, of course that isa very serious matter, and 
one which calls for some action by the House to make clear the 
intention of the Bowman act. I happen to have been in the 
House at the time that act was passed; and I know it was dis- 
tinctly argued that section 3 would operate as a limitation upon 
the language of section 1, that the whole act was to beconstrued 
together. But if I understand correctly the statement made 
here, thousands of cases are now being sent to the Court of 
Claims by the Committee on War Claims, although not embraced 
in the intention of the framers of the Bowman act. If the act is 
being construed in that way, the sooneran amendmentis adopted 
by Congress the better. 

Mr. MAHON. I desire to suggest to the gentleman, take a 
case where time is an element, there may be a question as to 
whether the statute of limitations runs or not. Thatis a fact 
which is found by the court. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But take the case of some of these items 
which the jurisdiction of the court does not include; as, for in- 
stance, ‘‘ the destruction or damage to property by the Army or 
Navy during the war for the suppression of the rebellion, or for 
the use and occupation of real estate by any part of the military 
or naval forces of the United States.” 

Supposing the things mentioned, as excluded from the juris- 
diction of the court, are there referred? What I wish to know 
is if the Committee on War Claims have referred matters that 
may come before them under the act, notwithstanding that they 
are excluded by the language of the law from consideration by 
the Court of Claims at all. 
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The CHAIRMAN. These are matters of law which will come 
up on investigation of the merits of the question. 


Mr. BUNN. I desire, Mr. C 
ity on this question. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WISE. I call up the bill (H. R. 8002) providing for certain light-houses 
and other aids to navigation. 

‘The bill was read, as follows 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not necessary for the Clerk to read 
the bill, as the Chair is familiar with it and does not desire to 
hear further on that particular point. 

Mr. BURROWS. ‘That, however, was a bill introduced coy- 
ering all of these light-houses. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And a public matter, too. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I would like to call the attention 
of the Chair to the fact that on the 16th day of September, 1890, 
Fifty-first Congress, the House passed a resolution exactly like 
this one now under consideration, on which the point of order 
was made. It will be found by reference to the RECORD of that 
date that— 


On motion of Mr. MORGAN, by unanimous consent, the Committee of the 
from the further consideration of House Mis- 


to send up one author- 


0 alty 
the war of the rebellion in favor of the claim- 
the Court 


“Bowman act.“ and as E ma by section 14 of “An act to provide for 
— against the Government of the United States,” approved 
March 8, 1 


Again, on June 4, 1892, the House, on motion of Mr, BOATNER 
of Louisiana, passed a resolution of the same character, in the 
following terms: 


Resolved, That the following bills, H. R. 777, 783, 1951, 1961, and 1970, for the 
reliet of L. B. Beard, the estute of T. M. Tucker, Sarah Powell, William Law- 
head, administrator of John Lawhead, and E. Monahan, together with 
all the accompanying papers, be, and the same are hereby, referred to the 
Court of Claims, under the provision of the act of Congress to provide for 
the e suits against the Government of the United States, approved 
March 3, 2 


Mr. KILGORE. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 


tion right there. 
Mr, STONE of Kentucky. Yes, sir; I yield. 
Mr. KILGORE. Was there any point of order made on either 


resolution? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. There was not. It was done by 
unanimous consent, when everybody had a chance to make a 
point of order and nobody thought it necessary. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I find further—— 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Let me ask if the court regarded their 
jurisdiction over the cases, and considered and decided them? 

Mr, STONE of Kentucky. They did; they took them under 

nizance and into consideration. 

find, further, that the House of Representatives itself justi- 
fied the action of the committee in bringing in a report includ- 
ing a number of claims, because in the Fifty-second Congress, 
second session, as will be seen by reference to Miscellaneous 
Document No. 29, entitled a— 


The House took similar action, these claims having been intro- 
duced, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. ; 

Now, there is one other matter I wish to call the attention of 
the Chair to. The gentleman from Texas, and I deem him the 
greatest lawyer in the House, his name is CULBERSON, made a 
statement to this House that if allowed to have its due weight 
would carry out the idea of an insinuation against the Commit- 
tee on War Claims that they were attempting to take advantage 
of the fact that the claims were before them, and were in favor 
of referring them to the court for the purpose of finding a judg- 
ment by this very resolution. 

LI only want to state that that is entirely incorrect. The ref- 
erence to the resolution will show that it is not correct. The 
resolution starts out that the said claims, mentioning them, shall 
be referred to the Committee on War Claims, together with the 
accompanying papers, to find the amount due, and report the 
same to Congress.” 

We did know what we were doing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. And did not ask fora judgment? 
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Mr. STONE of Kentucky. No, sir, we did not. We knew 
what we were doing, and not refer the claims to the court 
fora judgment. That committee has never attempted to take 
advantage of the House nor of its ition, nor to use any sort 
of cover to get any advantage in thelegislation proposed by that 
committee, and this resolution expressly states that these claims 
are to be referred to the Court of Claims for the purpose of find- 
ing the facts and rting them back to Congress. 

Mr. CULBERSO I wish to say a single word. I did not 
mean to say that the Committee on War Claims had attempted 
any such thing as the gentleman intimated. I said that the 
Committee on War Claims had brought in a resolution here, 
which did not ask the Court of Claims to find the facts, but 
which asked the Court of Claims to adjudicate these claims, and 
to do so under sections 1059, 1060, 1061 of the Revisued Statutes. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, in 
reply to that, the resolution says distinctly that these are re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims to find the amount due, and report 
that amount to SSR e 

Mr. CULBERSON. That is not the language of the reso- 
lution which I have. 
ee STONE of Kentucky. You have not got the right one 

en. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hatcu), The committee will please 
bein order. The Chair is ready to rule on this point. The 
Chair does not desire to hear any more argument. 

The resolution on the Calendar is reported by the Committee 
on War Claims as a substitute for the bills H. R. 1414 to 1450, 
both inclusive, a large number of bills relating to different sub- 
pra: The Chair will direct the Clerk to read three of the 

ills. ‘ 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 1414) for the relief of the heirs of Robert J. Smith. 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treas be, and he here 
a the ber: 


* 
in ‘Treasury not o 

ames P. Smith, Robert 
Smith, the widow and children 
being his heirs at law, the sum of 810,000, in 
full payment aud satisfaction of all claims due and ari to the said Robert 
J. Smith or his heirs by reason of the seizure and sale of cotton belonging 
to the said Robert J. Smith, by the United States. 


A bill (H. R. 1420) for the relief of John Duncan, survivor. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, 


ce gor yea and directed to pay to John Duncan, surviving partner of the 
firm o. 


Archibald Duncan & Son, the sum of $8,109, in full payment and sat- 
isfaction of all demands due and arising to the said firm of Archibald Dun- 
can & Son for the use and occupation of workshops and material in the city 
of Charleston by the United States. 


A bill (H. R. 1434) for the relief of William R. Herron. 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay to W m R. Herron. out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of #3.143.43 in full pay- 
ment and settiement of all demands arising to the said William R. Herron, 
on account of services rendered to the United States. 


The CHAIRMAN. These bills, while of the same general 
character, do not in every instance relate to the same species 
of property; and when the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BUR- 
ROWS | e the point of order that the committee had no au- 
thority under the rules to report, in a single resolution, this 
large number of bills, with the recommendation that they be 
referred to the Court of Claims under existing law, the Chair 
was very strongly inclined tothe ee that the point of order 
was not only well taken, but the Chair had no recollection of 
ever having seen a report considered by the House, reported 
from that committee of exactly this character. 

But the Chair finds on investigation that in the Fifty-seo- 
ond Congress, in reports 648 and 649, Mr. STONE, from the 
Committee on War Claims, reported two resolutions embodying 
quite a number of bills to be referred to the Court of Claims, in 
almost similar terms to the resolution now before the committee. 
Neither of the reports was acted upon by the Committee of 
the Whole or the House of Representatives, but on June 3, 1892, 
in the House itself, on motion of Mr. BOATNER, that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of a similar resolution reported from that committee, it was, 
without objection, conside and d by the House. The 
Clerk will read the proceedings which took place: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On motion of Mr. BOATNER, by unanimous consent, the Committee of the 
Whole House was harged from the consideration of the following reso- 


lution: 

Resolved, That the following bills (H. R. 777, 783, 1951, 1981, and 1970) for the 
relief I. B. Beard, estate of T. M. Tucker. Sarah A. Powell, William Law- 
head, administrator of John Lawhead and Pegi E. Monahan, together with 
all accompan; papers. be, and the same are hereby, referred to the Court 
of Claims under the provisions of the act of Con to vide for the 


png, — suits against the Government of the United States, approved 
The same was considered, and agreed to. 


1894. 
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In the otlrer case, cited by the gentleman from Kentucky Mr. 
Strong], similar action was taken by the House, and the Chair 
feels constrained to follow the precedent set by the House itself, 
and the Chair overrules the point of order. 2 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, the pending motion, I be- 
lieve, is that this bill be laid aside and reported favorably to 
the House. i 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion was made by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, pending the consideration of the point of 
order. The Chair did not entertain the motion, but that will 
follow as the pending motion. > 

Mr. BURROWS. I desire to be heard upon this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course the Chair, in overruling the 

int of order, lays the resolution before the Committee of the 

ole for its consideration. It is open for debate, and the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina will first be recognized, he being in 
charge of the bill. 7 

Mr. MCLAURIN. I reserve my time, Mr. Chairman. I think 
the House understands this matter fully. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, the resolution now under 
consideration comes from the Committee on War Claims, and 
invokes the judgment of this House upon a proposition to refer 
to the Court of Claims, for its consideration and adjudication, 
thirty-seven separate bills. 

The first bill, for the relief of the heirs of Robert J. Smith, 
claims an allowance of $40,000 for cotton taken in the State of 
South Carolina. 

The bill H. R. 1415 is a claim for cotton, stated to be for $15,000. 

The bill H. R. 1416 is a claim for cotton amounting to $1,250. 

eters H. R. 1417 is a claim for cotton aggregating the sum 
of $15,650. 

The bill H. R. 1418, also.embraced in the resolution, isa claim 
for cotton amounting to $28,000. 

House bill 1419 is a claim for cotton, amounting to $18,000. 

House bill 1420 is a claim for the use and occupation of a work- 
shop, and material used and occupied by the Federal forces in 
the city of Charleston, amounting to $18,100. 

House bill 1421 is a claim for cotton, amounting to $7,000. 

House bill 1422 is a claim for cotton, demanding $21,000, 

House bill 1423 is a claim for cotton, amounting to $7,200. 

House bill 1424 is a claim for cotton, amounting to $12,000. 

House bill 1425 is a claim for the seizure and sale of certain 
property, amounting in the total to $153,000. 

House bill 1426 is a claim for cotton of $9,000. 

House bill 1427 is a claim for cotton of $12,000. 

House bill 1428 is a claim for cotton, amounting’ to $51,558.11. 
The computation seems to have been made in this case with 
great particularity. 

House bill 1429 is a claim for cotton amounting to $8,800. 

House bill 1430 is a elaim for cotton of $25,000. 

House bill 1431 is a claim for cotton of $30,000. 

House bill 1432 is a claim for cotton of $18,000. 

House bill 1433 is a claim for cotton of $28,000. 

House bill 1434 is for services rendered the United States Goy- 
ernment by William R. Herron, amounting to $3,143.43. 

House bill 1435 asks the Government to pay to the beneficiary 
therein named, which bill is embraced in this resolution, for 
cotton, $40,000. 

House bill 1436 is a claim of $17,000 for cotton. 

In House bill 1437, the beneficiary asks $8,000 for cotton. 

In House bill 1438, the beneficiary seeks $50,000 for some cotton: 

House bill 1439 is a claim of $33,000 for cotton. 

House bill 1440 is a claim of $35,000 for cotton. 

House bill 1441 is a claim for cotton aggregating $49,000. 

In House bill 1442 the claimant asks $42,000 for cotton. 

In House bill 1443 the claimant demands $46,000 in payment 
for cotton. 

In House bill 1444 the claimant asks $45,000 for cotton. 

In House bill 1445 the claimant demands $35,000 for cotton. 

In House bill 1446 the claimant asks to be paid the amount of 
$50,000 for cotton. 

In House bill 1447 the claimant seeks to recover $19,727 for cot- 


n. 

In House bill 1448 the claimant wants $31,000 for cotton. 

In House bill 1449 the claimant desires $3,800 for cotton. 

And in House bill 1450 the claim is made for property appro- 
5 destroyed by troops of the Union Army amounting 

23,150. 

sty SAYERS. Will the gentleman state what is the sum 
Mr. BURROWS. Yes, sir. These are the bills, Mr. Chair- 
man, enumerated and embraced in the resolution under consid- 
eration, which it is proposed to refer to the Court of Claims for 


» 


final judgment. The aggregate of these claims is $1,040,000 in 
round numbers. 

Mr. KILGORE. Where do all these claims come from, can 
the gentleman tell me? 

Mr. BURROWS. The bills do not disclose in every case, but 
I understand from some gentlemen in the course of debate that 
they come from a single locality in South Carolina or North 
Carolina. 

Mr. McLAURIN. From the coast of South Carolina. 

Mr. BURROWS. These bills aggregate the sum of $1,040,000, 
and itis proposed, without consideration or examination into 
the merits, to refer these bills to the Court of Claims, and au- 
thorize that court to at ones enter upon their consideration and 
proceed to final determination and judgment. 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. It is not the design of the bill that 
they shall be finally determined. They are to be referred to the 
Court of Claims to find the amount due and to report the same 
to Congress. 

Mr. BURROWS. It is immaterial. I took the statement of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], who said that 
judgment was to be entered. 

r.CULBERSON. T have here the report of the committes 
and I will read it if the gentleman desires. 

Mr. BURROWS. Itisimmaterial. The court is to find the 
amount due, and whether it is to render judgment or to report 
the facts back to Congress makes no difference. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let me read from the report of this 
committee: 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred House bills 1414 
5 have had the same under consideration, and beg leave to report as fol- 


your committee are of that these claimsshould be referred to the 
Court of Claims for adj in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tions 1069 and 1090 and 1061 of the Revised Statutes. 

Which sections authorize trial and judgment. 

Mr. BURROWS. It seems, then, that it is the intention, or 
if not the intention, the effect will be to authorize the court to 
enter final judgment. 

Mr. SAYERS. Do I understand my colleague [Mr. CUOLBER- 
SON] to say that the provisions of those sections of the statute 
authorize trial and judgment? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDOX. That is the report of the committee, but the 
resolution on which the report is based only refers the claims, 
to the Court of Claims for the purpose of ascertaining the 
amountsdue and reporting them back to Congress—notfor judg- 
ment. 

Mr. BURROWS. It is of no consequence. The purpose of 
this resolution is to secure $1,040,000 out of the Treasury of the 
United States for cotton destroyed and for the use of certain 
property in the late seceded States. Now, Mr. Chairman, upon 
the very threshold of this discussion I wish to say that I think 
this House ought to make a stand against these claims. 

The House—and if not the House, the country—ought to be 
alarmed at the pendency of these claims for property destroyed 
used, or taken thirty years ago in the prosecution of the civil 
war. When we consider the number of claims pending in the 
various Departments of this Government, when we contemplate 
the number of claims pending before the Committee on War 
Claims, when we consider the number of claims pending before 
the Court of Claims, we ought to call a halt, unless we are pre- 
pared to bankrupt the Treasury and, instead of reducing taxa- 
tion, to enter on a scheme for greatly inoreaning taxation. 

Gentlemen will say in reply: “This is simply referring the 
matter to the Court of Claims. That is avery harmless proced- 
ure. That is one of our own courts. Let the court pass upon- 
these matters, and then let Congress take such action as it shall 
deem wise and prudent.” 

Senator Spooner, in the Senate of the United States, speaking 
on this question on the 20th day of August, 1888, said: 

The state of facts out of which grows the necessity for this information is 
one which perhaps I may properly bring to the attention of the Senate. 

This was on the consideration of a resolution to inquire into 
the pendancy of claims in the various Departments. 


The Senator from Missouri states correctly, and his statements are usu- 
ally accurate, that there have been rejected by the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment about 45,000 of these Southern claims. - 

There were rejected also by the commissary of subsistence about 10,000 of 
these claims. That makes 55,000 claims made by alleged loyal claimants in 
Tennessee and other States called noninsurrectionary States, which have 
been carefully investigated by the Department and rejected. Under the 
law as it stands to-day bills for the payment of these rejected claims are in- 
troduced in Congress, accompanied by petitions very ple in form. They 
are referred to the committee, and referred by the committee to the Court 


of Claims for —— 

Sixteen hundred of these claims were referred to the Court of Claims by 
the War Claims Committee of the House of Representati or Claims in 
the Senate in the last Congress, and four thousand of them have been re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims at this the com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives. It will ha) 
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are taken to prevent it, that every one of these claims, presented under the 

law to the Department, 3 by the Department and decided upon 

adversely by the Department 1 be referred to the Court of Claims by Con- 

nal committees, and bills passed upon the report from that court by 

gress, so that, notwithstanding the adverse action of the Department, 
they will all be paid. 

Mr. ENLOE. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. BURROWS. I shall not have time to yield. ` 

Mr. ENLOE. I wish to ask him just one question. 

Mr. BURROWS. Is it in connection with this point? 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURROWS. Very well. 

Mr. ENLOE. I wish toask the gentleman if he is aware of 
the fact that that prediction has been contradicted by the record 
of the court, which shows that only about 8 per cent of these 
claims are allowed? 

Mr. BURROWS. The gentleman can make his answer to this 
declaration of Senator Spooner in his own time. I can not yield 
now for that purpose. The Senator proceeds: 

I have looked somewhat into the record by which these claims are investi- 
gated in the Court of Claims. What Isay on this point does not reflect at 
all upon the court, because the court must upon the evidence which is 

ted here. Itis not the function or the duty of courts to hunt up wit- 
nesses or superintend the taking of testimony. 

In many cases which I have examined, cases which have been reported 
upon by the court, I have gone to the trouble to go through all the testi- 
mony, which in some cases is.very elaborate, and have given attention to 
the method in which the witnesses were examined and cross-e 80 
as to see to what extent and with what eficiency the interest of the Govern- 
ment was ee and I will venture to say that no citizen ot the United 
States would be willing to pay aclaim adjudicated against him upon such 
testimony. Testimony so produced, elecited by such methods of examina- 
tion and cross-examination as that which in most of the cases I have exam- 
ined, is the foundation of Jarge claims against this Government. 

Some of these claims have been investigated by the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment and by the Commissary Department and reported adversely, 
eee are just claims; and they ought perhaps to have some 
method of reviewing the action of these departments upon them. But to- 
ee House of Re mtatives hold that as the Government has estab- 
lished a tribunal before which it invites its citizens to go, it ought to be 
bound by the decision, and that if therefore the Court of Claims finds 
favor of the claimant he should be paid. 

I have read this much of the remarks of Senator Spooner in 
anticipation of and in answer to the statement which will be 
made that it is entirely safe and harmless to refer these rejected 
claims to the Court of Claims. 

In February, 1893, a little over a year ago, the following reso- 
lution was introduced in the House of Representatives and 
passed: 

Whereas claims amounting to many millions of dollars growing out of the 
late war for the suppression of the rebellion have been and are now pend- 
ing before Congress, the Executive Departments, and the Court of Claims; 


Whereas it has been asserted in the public press and charged upon the 
floor of this House that many claims of this character,some of doubttul 
validity, have been allowed and paid, while others of equally doubtful 

War, Na 


validity have been allowed but not paid; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Secretaries of the Treasury, s , and the At- 
torney-General be directed to report to this House with as little delay as 
possible the number, amount, and particulars, 3 place oforigin 
and 8 by States or individuals, of ela growing either 
directly or tly out of the late war for the suppression of the rebellion 
pending before said Departments respectively and the Court of Claims. 

Mr. Chairman,I hold in my hands the report of the Secreta 
of the Treasury Mr. Foster, in response to that resolution; an 
I ask leave to embody it in my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BYNUM). If there be no objection, the 
gentleman will have that privilege. : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURROWS. Iwill then embody this report entire in 
my remarks: 


in 


WAR CLAIMS IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1893. 


THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


SIR: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the following Pd 
ere ant ä adopted by the House of Representatives on the 16th 

timo, 8 

t Whereas claims amoun: to many millions of dollars, growing out of 
the late war for the suppression of the rebellion, haye been, and are now, 

before Congress, the Executive Departments, and the Court of 

aims; and whereas it has been asserted in the public press and charged 

upon the floor of this House that many claims of this character, some of 

doubtful validity, have been allowed and paid, while others of equally 
doubtful validity have been allowed but not paid: Therefore, 

“Resolved, That the Secretaries of the Treasury, War, and Navy, and the 
Attorney-General. be directed to report to this House, with as little delay as 
possible, the number, amount, and particulars, including the place of ore, 
and Marner prosenten by States or individuals, of cl: s growing, either 
directly or irectly, out ot the late war for the suppression of the rebellio: 
pending before said De ents, respectively, and the Court of Claims.“ 

The foregoing preamble and resolution were referred to the heads of bu- 
reaus and divisions in which “claims growing, either directly or indirectly, 
out of the late war for the suppression of the rebellion,” were believed to be 
pending, with instructions to report the facts shown by their office records, 
and the letters or reports of the First Comptroller. Second Auditor, Third 
Auditor, Sixth Auditor, and the chief of the miscellaneous division of the 
88 office, are hereto annexed. 

The letters from heads of other bureaus, 8 that no claims which 
might be strictly defined or classed as wür claims were pending in their 

‘tive offices, are not given, for the reason that no information was fur- 


The letters or reports of the officers named are as follows; 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, First COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1892. 

Str: I have the honor to return herewith copy of House resolution, dated 
J cyt 16, 1893, and submit the following report: 

The claims growing out of the late war now pending or unsettled, thatare 
known to this office, are claims arising under the direct-tax refunding act, 
approved March 2, 1891, 

(1) The direct tax collected from the following-named Sta‘ claims for 
which have not yet been presented for payment: a 


(2) The amount suspended and withheld in the settlement of the direct-tax 
claims of the following-named States and the District of Columbia, on ac- 
count of charges stan: against them on the books of the War Department 
for the value of arms, etc., overdrawn by them under section 1661, Revised 
Statutes, prior to February 12, 1887: 


chigan 
Rhode Island 
Wisconsin 


Minnesota 


(3) The amount of penalties and interest and the surplus arising from sale 
of land for direct taxes in excess of the charges against the same in the fol- 
lowing-named States, which is intended to be paid to the governors of said 
States for the benefit of the persons from whom the same were collected or 
their legal representatives when the amount can be ascertained from the 
accounts of the direct-tax commissioners and the records of this Depart- 
ment: Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia. The amount can not be stated, but probably will not exceed #175,- 


(4). Claim of the State of West Virginia for the amount deducted in the set- 
tlement of her direct-tax account as a set-off against her proportion of the un- 
divided indebtedness of Virginia for Indian trust funds invested in Virginia 
State bonds prior to the division of the State, $153,978.75. 

Total, 2725.81.58. 

Very respectfully, 
A. C. MATTHEWS, Comptrolier. 


Hon. CHARLES Foster, Secretary of the Treasury. 


TREASURY DEPART MENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECOND AUDITOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1893. 


SIR: By your reference of the 26th ultimo, I am in receipt of a copy of a 
resolution adopted by the House of Representatives on January 16, calling 
for a report as to the number, amount, and particulars, incl the 
place of origin, and whether presented by States or individuals, of 

growing, either directly or indirectly, out of the late war for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion,” pending before certain Departments and the Court of 


Claims. ; 
In reply I have the honor to — a the claims pend: in this office, 
gro out of the war of the rebellion, may be classed as follows: 

1. Claims of soldiers and their heirs for arrears of pay and bounty. The 
particulars and place of origin of these claims can not very well be given; 
neither can the amount be stated, for the reason that, as a rule, claimants 
do not and can notspecify the amount claimed. They usually ask for bounty 
under various acts of Congress and for any arrears of pay and allowances 
to which they may be entitled under exis laws. A formal settlement is 
therefore necessary to determine the amount involved. I have. however, 
3 estimate of the amount ot unsettled claims of this class now before 
the office. 

2. Claims connected with collecting, drilling, and organizing volunteers. 
These claims originated in States where volunteers were raised. They are 
for subsisting, t „and recruits, advertising, rent of ren- 

mses of recruit: 
se 


dezvous, and other ex A 
3. Claims for m vices, medical and hospital supplies, care of sick 
and wounded soldiers, etc. These claims originated in various places, but 


none of them belong to the class of what are commonly called Southern war 


claims, 

4. Claims of heirs of deceased soldiers for commutation of artificial limbs 
and taper in which accrued prior to the death of the soldiers and belong 
to their estates. 

5. Claims for refundment of bounty taken from soldiers under the provi- 
sions of General Orders, No. 305, of 1864. 

6. Claim of Schuylkill County, Pa., for 9 of moner advanced on 
allotments of soldiers from said county. (Act February 14, 1891.) 
~ 7. Miscellaneous claims for pay as scouts and guides, extra-duty pay, etc. 

The following statement shows the number of claims pending and the 
amount involved: 


Class of claims. | No. Amount. 

Arrears of pay and bounty in current files. Amount 

estima (BOG DOW A) a, ons / / ( ( ENN 43,794 | $1,790, 591. 42 
Arrears of pay and bounty in suspended files. Amount 

estima (see note B Does pt ae 100,000 4, 000, 000. 00 
Volunteer recruiting claims in current flles 9 2, 749. 50 
Volunteer recruiting claims in suspended files (see 

WE DY co cscewdugicss add geaaarcnaausecnarnasavaaccsees 105 32, 454. 49 
Medical services, supplies, etc.. claims in current files. 26 4,443.78 
Medical services, etc., claims in suspended files (see 

rr adesa es sasae unodd oue 115 6, 508. 89 
Commutation of artificial limbs, eto. f 15 978. 00 


Refundment of local bounty—current files 
Refundment of local bounty—in suspended files (see 


Ciass of claims. No. Amount. 


Claims of Schuylkill County, Pa 1 $37, 000. 00 
Miscellancous claims. pee Os stated in one case only. 5 82.85 
a ET Ra AEA A See 144, 085 | 5, 877, 791. 43 


of, including cases disallowed, and the amount 
„196,517.26, an average of $40.43 per claim. At this 
Tate the 43,794 claims on hand will amount to $1,790.501.42. The amount 


where it was not apparent that arrearages were due. The papers were then 
sent to the disallowed or s mded files, and no further action was taken 
unless claimants requested that their cases be referred to the Second Com 
years and still is the practice to send all 
aims to these files in cases where the claimants fail or neglect to furnish 
necessary evidence within three years after such evidence has been called 
for. There are now in these files about 100,000 informally disallowed and 
dormant cases which may be called up and placed in the current files at any 
time. In fact, such cases are being called up almost every day. For that 
t the rate of 340.43 each these 
000,000, I have also included all 
miscellaneous claims which have been summarily disallowed or laid aside 
because they have not been completed within three years. These claims 
are liable to be called up at any time. 
Respectfully yours, 


8 


J. N. PATTERSON, Auditor. 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE TAIRD AUDITOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1893. 

Sm: In se tothe resolution of the House of Representatives, passed 

January | 1803, and your comm tion of February 2, 1893, I submit a re- 

port of claims in this office, either pending or disallowed, which originated 
uring the late war. 

urpose of the resolution it seems pro} 

soldiers and Army employés, and cla; 

tary service, as origina’ 


Pending claims. 


r to consider claims of 
rowing out of the 
in the Army.“ 


For the 
officers a 
hire or loss of boats in the 


Number 
of claims. 


Amount 
claimed, 


Claim of officers and soldiers for their horses lost or 
bought by the Government, for commutation of ra- 
tions to prisoners of war, and for other Army allow- 


Amounts pending in State war claims: 
New York... 805, 624, 24 
CCC snes 14, 431. 79 


80, 056. 03 
Pending claims for army supplies bought or taken, hire or use of property, ete. 


Amount 
Number, clai 


med. 
482 $71,368 
440 68, 419 
222 181, 930 
508 241, 322 
282 22, 845 
81 24,567 
105 15, 618 
„FFC 45 31, 640 
Ra et 12 21, 233 
ECOL SPST RL UT ELEN ae 20 14, 327 
FCC EE A E A EE RE 46 50, 541 
ewe 54 3,845 
SR 55 4,244 
eee 14 4,942 
22 2, 061 
„„PC 10 2.940 
9 So 24 524 
sedii 24 630 
epas 3 2,411 
Michigan. ...........2.-. 13 539 
North Carolina 12 864 
South Carolina 13 228 
7 609 
7 1,828 
8 991 
7 818 
6 243 
a 2, 521 811, 558 


` 
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By officers, soldiers, and army employés....-......... 
Balances claimed on charters of boats 


Amounts in State war 
e pacers T O N ET A 
Individual claims in various States 


DISALLOWED CLAIMS. 


It is possible to state with precision in respect to claims for the value of 
horses, boats, etc., lost in the military service and in respect to the war 
claims of States. Being governed by special statutes, they have been kept 
each as a distinct class; moreover, the latter class originated exclusi 
during the war, and the former ina great proportion. But, in respect tothe 
great number and variety of miscellaneous claims, a distinction as between 
those which originated during the period of the war, and those which have 
originated subsequently, could be made only by a great ei seein of 
labor, involving a delay which I understand could not be allowed. I can 
submit, therefore, in respect to them only an approximate estimate. 


Amount 


Number. | e aimed. 


$1, 623, 819 


2, 693, 882 


Claims for horses lost in the military service... 
Claims for boats lost in the military service 


$303, 356. 01 8049, 324, 58 
401, 299. 03 356, 170, 42 
66, 920. 16 526, 527.45 
345, 633. 38 70, 902. 87 
* 

36, 941. 10 82, 849. 25 
331, 388. 50 60, 190, 99 
46, 196, 87 122. 09 
5, 208, 80 28, 422. 34 
42, 844. 85 341, 137. 88 
5, 642. 50 390, 820. 10 
221. 00 — 
1, 278, 405. 27 7, 593, 247, 22 

Summary of disallowed claims. 
Amount 
laimed. 


For horses lost in military service 10,791 | $1,623,819 
94 1, 070, 083 


For boats, etc., lost in military service 5 

Disallowances in State war claims 26 7, 503, 247 

Estimated in miscellaneous claims 35,000 | 13,000, 009 
Ni eae Ee a, 45,811 | 23, 287, 129 
Very respectfully, 


W. H. HART, Auditor, 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. ~ 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
ashington, D. O., February 14, 1893. 

Sm: In compliance with a resolution of Congress dated January 16, — 
as construed by 2 letter of the 2d instant, a copy of which was recei 
at this office on the 9thinstant, in which you direct, ‘so far as the same may 
be practicable, to state the number of war claims presented and the amounts 
involved now on file in your office, which have been disallowed, in whole or 
in per I have the honor to state that Iam somewhat in doubt whether or 
not claims for the transportation of the mails prior to May 31, 1841, can 
properly be classed as cla growing out of the late war. i 

Reports conce: these claims have frequently been made to Congress, 
and on the 3d of March, 1877, an appropriation of 000 was made for their 


ment. 
Poo. John Sherman, Secretary 


adjusted, and if the 6 is insufficient 

was that but few of the 

yments 

into the 
ry. 

The above action was not considered by this office as a disallowance of said 
claims, and they still remain on the books of this office as unsettled. The 
amount stan to the credit of ante bellum mail contractors for service per- 
formed prior to May 31, 1861, is estimated at $450,000, but I am clearly of the 
opinion that nearly, if not all, of said service has been for by the Con- 
Onne aT es 8 5 ae 8 — 5 R in this —.— A 

544.22 was aci nded for 1 aeri y that governmen 
the absence of a a 2 of vidual ¢ claims by the Confederate 
States government, it is impossible to determine which of these claims are 
valid and which are not. 

There is such a record in the handsof private parties, as you have already 
been advised, and it is understood that Congress has made provision for its 
purchase, As soon as this office tin possession of said record, measures 
can at once be taken to ascertain what claims remain unpaid and the mum- 
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ber and amount of these which have already been paid by the Confederate 
States government, and which will, of course, be disallowed in this office. 


Very respectfully, 


Hon. CHARLES FOSTE) 
Secretary of the 


T. B. COULTER, Auditor. 


eansury. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1898. 
Sm: Pursuant to House resolution of the 16th ultimo and the Secretary's 
ms Of the 2d instant, I have the honor to furnish the followi 
statement of cotton claims (of which papers are on file in this division 
“which have been disallowed, either in whole or in part.“ 


Statement of cotton claims presented to and rejected by the Department prior to 
the act of May 18, 1872. 


Statement of cotton claims (of which papers are on file in this division) “which 
havs ps disallowed, HASA in wi or 
1872. 


hole or in part,” under the act of May 18, 


3 BCU GF N i .. 
Total prior to act of May 18, 
1872. 


‘These claims are for the . F of sale of cotton seized and sold by the 
Government, the money value not being given. About the lowest estimate 
of the valueof the cotton has 83 u conceded to be 8100 per bale. At 
this rate the claims would ate $15,247,000, 

The tenth and final report of the Southern Claims Commission shows that 
22,298 claims were 1 to it for adjudication, amounting in the aggre- 

Ar to Krey „ The amount allowed was 34,636,920.69, leaving disal- 
owed, e! n . 70. 

From the so-called captured and abandoned property records” it is ap- 
parent that a class of claims exist which are not identical with cotton“ 
and stores and supplies.“ above mentioned, consisting of rents for prop- 
ay, in New Orleans, La., Memphis, Tenn., and other places, and for seizure 
and sale of miscellaneous personal property. Itis eved that of the $10,- 
000,000 of caprured and abandoned property found in the Treasury at least 
one-fourth was from these miscellaneous sources, say 22, 500.000. 

The cotton tax levied by the act of July 1. 1862, an act to provide internal 
revenue, etc., Was entirely under the control of the Office of Internal Rey- 
enue. Assistant Secretary C. S. Fairchild, in a letter dated April 23, 1885, in 
to some — Ak nce! the tax, says: 

the report o Commissioner of Internal Revenue, it is found that 


co 
ft 
the sum of money realized to the Government was as follows: 
the year 20.— 


June 


J. W. THOMPSON, 
Miscellaneous Division. 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 7 


letters orreports from the First Comptroller, 
and the chief of the miscellaneous division 
i mt inka co Hig ana a — thatthe gam number and 1 e of ae 
ng” © Treasury par tien ‘growing, either directly or indi- 
8 out 8 the late war for the suppression of the rebellion,” is as fol- 
s, Namely: 

Oftice of First Comptroller: Number not stated; amount, 381.58. 

Office of Second Auditor: Number, 144,085; amount, 85,877,791. 

Office of Third Auditor: Number 71.752; amount, £26,327,688,25. The fore- 
going includes twenty-six State war claims disallowed, amounting to 87,593,- 
247.22 (including interest), but which, like other disallowed claims, are sub- 
ject to revision (or reopening) and allowance in whole or t 

Office of the Sixth Auditor; Numbernot stated; amount (estimated) $450,- 
000. These claims are for transportation of the mails prior to Ma i 
and have been classed both as ante-bellum and war claims.” 
March 3, 1877, gh ioe Tp sum of $375,000for their payment (Statutes 

, page 


From the fi 
Third and Sixth A 


at Large, volume 1 states that it was for “mailservice performed 
in Southern States (named) in the years 1839, 1860, and 1861, before 
said States in the United States.” 


war against 

The treaty of Washington fixes April 13, 1861, as the commencement of 
the civil war, and the Supreme Court, in the price cases (2 pinoi, pago 636), 
held that the war commenced in April, 1861, so that, at least, a portion 
of the service performed was prior to May 31, 1801. The said appropriation 
of $375,000 was covered into the Treasury and the claims remain on the 
books of the Sixth Auditor's Office as unsettled.” 

Secretary's a miscellaneous division: Cotton claims, $15,247,000; cot- 
ton tax, $68,072,388.91; miscellaneous, $2,500,000; stores and supplies, 255,621 - 
229.75; total, $141,440,618.66. 

As stated in the report of the chief of the miscellaneous division, 130 cot- 
ton claims, apuregaving. — bales of cotton, were presented to and re- 
jected by the Treas partment prior to the act of May 18, 1872; under 
said — 1,287 cotton claims were presented, egating 133,649 bales of cot- 
ton, ch have been disallowed, either in whole or part, are now on the 


files of said division. 
These claims are for the proceeds of sale of cotton seized and sold by the 
stated. lowest estimate of 


thus 
considerably more. 

The cotton tax levied by the act of July 1, 1862, entitled “An act to provide 
internal revenue,” was rendered necessary by the action of the so-called 
“seceding States,” and was imposed like other taxes to secure means to 
suppress the rebellion then threatening the nation's life, and like them was 
distinctively a “war tax.“ 

It was absolutely necessary to meet the steadily increasing cost ot the war, 
to meet the rapidly augumenting public debt, and to preserve the public 
credit at home and abroad. It was but a tithe of the taxation im 
the people of the “loyal States,“ who bore their burdens uncom 
and loyally, and, like most of the taxes pe genes by sald act, was swept awa: 
when the authority of the Government beenfully established, its Habil- 
ties determined, and its financial capacity and responsibility fully provento 
the world. It was imposed and collected as a “war tax,” and was so consid- 
ered when it was repealed. Whatever may be the future policy of the Gov. 
grunen with respect to its refund, it was, and is clearly a War tax,” and 

so reported, 

The Them of $2,500,000, stated as miscellaneous claims,” grew out of what 
is known as “captured and abandoned property,” which are distinct from 
“cottonclaims ™ and “stores and supplies," They com rents for prop- 
erty mostly in New Orleans and Memphis, and for seizure and sale of mis- 


cellaneous personal rty. 
The tenth and 88 t of th 
9 barney Co: ungi — 
ox adjudication, amoun 


in Ae to 150.44. 
Tue amount allowed was — ee „leaving the sum of 85,021, 220.75 as 
“disallowed.” named amount, a considerable portion has beon 


sed on 


(known as the 


Of this last 
paid by Congress, estimated at $3,000,000, as the exact amount can not be ac- 
curately ascertained. A considerable number of have been re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims under the so-called "Bowman act.“ and will be 
stated or accounted for probably by tbe Attorney-General in his report to 
the House of Representatives. 


Office of First Comptroller: Direct tax, including surplus from 
sales of land 
OfMice of Second Auditor.. 
Office of Third Auditor... 
ONG CEBU AUR Sis eee sacs pron 
Office of Secretary, miscellaneous division: 
Cotton claims $15, 247, 


Miscellaneous 


Wa.... worn uaseden ene: ———— 171, 821, 509. 92 


In view of the importance of the subject, involving as it does the possible, 
if not probable, expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars for the Pay: 
ment of War claims," by a reversal of the well-established policy of the 
Government in respect to that class of claims, I deem it proper to cite 
what was said by President Grant in three annual messages, and by several 
of my predecessors on this subject in their reports to Congress. 

In his fifth annual message to 8 made December 2, 1873, President 
Grant, in re tto the subject of claims against the Government (espe 
ially war cl ) and the facilities afforded by existing laws for t pros- 
ecution, said as follows, viz: 

“Each of the Departments of State, Treasury, and War have demands for 
many millions of dollars upon their files, they are rapidly accumulat- 
ing. To these may be added those now pending before Congress, the Court 
of Claims, and the Southern Claims Commission, g, in the to, 
an immense sum. Most ot those w out of the rebellion, and are intended 
to indemnify persons on boih sides for their losses during the war, and not 
afew of them are fabricated and supported by false testimony. Projects 
are on foot, itis believed, to induce Congress to provide for new classes of 
claims, and to revive old ones through the repeal or modification of the stat- 
ute of limitations by which they are now varred. 

“I presume these schemes, if pope will be received with little favor 
te Congress, and | recommend that the 

nited States. cognizable by any tribunal ord: eae 
to present them at an early day, and that legislation be directed so far as 
practicablo to the defeat of unfounded and ust demands upon the Gov- 
ernment; and I would suggest as a means of preventing fraud, that wit 
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em for adjudication. 


acca Ss 7 5 aihn to th tional Treasury can be secured by 
the larges e na 
timely. ation on these — — of any of the economic measures that 


will be pro: 

In 3 annual message, made December 7, 1875, he further said: 

“Twill suggest or mention another subject bearing upon the problem of 
‘how to enable the Secretary of the to accumulate balances.’ It is 
to devise some better method of verifying claims against the Government 
than at present exists through the Court of Claims, especially those claims 
growing out of the late war. 

“Not is more certain than that a very large percentage of the 
assedand paid are either wholly fraudulent or are far in excess 
losses sustained. The large amount of losses proven—on good 
existing laws. by affidavits of fictitious or unscrupu- 

perso’ sustained on small farms and plantations are 

not only far beyond the possible yield of those places for any one 8 but, 
as every one knows who has had experience in tilling the soil, and who has 
visited the scenes of these spoliations, are, in many instances, more than 
the individual claimants were ever worth, including their personal andreal 
S3 


estate. 

“The report of the Attorney-General, which will be submitted to Congre: 
atan early day, will contain a detailed history of awards made and of claims 
pending of the class here referred to,” 

In Se eighth oven last) annual message, made December 5, 1876, appears 
the following, viz: 
` “J invite To special attention to the following recommendation of the 
Secretary of War: 

— at the claims under the act of July 4, 1864, for taken by the 
Army during the war, be removed irom the offices of the Quartermaster and 
Commissary and transferred to the Southern Claims Commission. 
These claims are of precisely similar nature to those now before the Sonth- 
ern Claims ion, and the War Department Bureaus have not the 
clerical force for their examination, nor proper machinery for investigating 
the loyalty of the claimants.’” 

Bristow, made 


The tollo extract irom the annual r of Secretary 
to Congress on mber 6, 1875, states so fully and clearly the state of the 
law respecting claims the Government (mainly relai to war 


claims) that it is quoted 1 t and valuable infor- 
mation on the sub; of the inquiry of the House of Representatives, viz: 


CLAIMS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT, 


“The state of the law relating to the examinationand payment of certain 
classes of claims against the Government should receive the attention of 


tment, are required by law to nag Fagan and settle claims 
ted States for the value of property or destroyed while in 
contract or impressment, and claims 
by the Army. The power conferred 
these officers is an anomalous one, Before the year 1816 claims ofthis 
for by Epecial lagisints 5 

were or ation. 
elas Gar saat for tto T 

in the war between the ted States and Great B 

at uant to this act, a commissioner was appointed by the President. 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, whose duty it was to decide all 
cases arising under the act, and upon his adjudication the amount found 
due the claimant was paid outof the Treasury. By an amendment to this 


req po. 
in each case to Congress, to the end that might be made for the 
relief of the claimant. and all cases in which the amount allowed exceeded 
#209 were required to be revised by the Secretary of War and confirmed by 
him before payment. 

“By the act approved April 20, 1818, all claims under the act of 1816 and its 
amendment not acted on by the commissioner were transferred tothe Third 
Auditor, who, in his adjudications, was to be governed by the rules pre- 
scribed for the commissioner. Again, in 1822, it was enacted that the ac- 
coun officer of the Treasury Department should audit and settle, with- 
out limitation, claims of officers, volunteers, and other persons in the cam- 

n the Seminole Indians, under rules to be cribed by the 
ident. When, however, in 1833, Congress a tact for the 
settlement of claims for 2 lost ine against the Indians on 
the frontier of Ilinois and Michigan, the Third Auditor of the Treasury was 
required to exa allow, and pay them, whatever the amount, as similar 
claims were req to be allowed and d under the acts of 1816 and 1817. 

“But again, 255 the act of June 30, 1834, if a claim of this character exceeded 
#200, instead of deciding the same, the Third Auditor was required to 3 
the Whole proof to Congress. By the subsequent acts of January — 837; 
March 2, 1847, and March 3, 1849, all of which were enactments in relation to 

roperty lost or destroyed in the military service of the United States, the 
ird Auditor had the power to decide and pay, without provision, under 
ohare Banyo nore by the Secretary of War, with the assent of the President, 
all e s, Whatever the amount. By an amendment to the act of 1849, made 
July 28, 1866, the Third Auditor was required to transmit his adjustment to 
ey the ack OF Tay 184 ae . D the acts of February 21, 18 

By the act o y 4, as amen y 0 21, 1887; 
December 23, 1869, and March 3, 1871, and section $00, A dix to Revised 
Statutes, the jurisdiction of the Court of s was 


propriation of, or damage to property by the Army or Navy in 
val citizens, in States not in re- 


ment. 

“* Whiteno uniform rule has been adopted in thesettlement of these claims, 
it is not easy to perceive the reasons which induced Congress to depart 
from that first established in the act of 1816. But whatever may have been 
the reason, experience has shown that the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury are not the „ to have the duty of upon such claims. 
In almost every case these settlements require an in on which prop- 
erly belongs to a court of law. In ce, this investigation is often not 
made either by the Third Auditor or the Second Comptroller, but is neces- 
sarily intrusted to subordinates not accustomed to consider and weigh evi- 
dence. Thus great injustice is done the Government by thé allowance of 
claims u evidence taken ex parte, which would not be admissible in a 
nized for the ascertainment of truth. 
makes it At l “Hertel i sae ther the S — f the a haee kane 
es east doubtful whether the Secre of the as r 
to prevent this evil. unless he should take 2 the questionable re- 

bility of refusing to sign warrants for the payment of adjudicated 


“Claims against the Government have been permitted to sleep until the 


officers connected with the transactions out of which they arose have died, 
or gone out of service, and then been revived and by ex parte tes- 
timony of such character as to cause their allowance by the accounting offi- 


cers. 

“As a partial remedy for this evil, it is recommended that all such claims 
be barred if not presented within a specified time. There is, K stoner gs no 
limitation now. It will be seen that the act of 1816 barred ms not pre- 
sented within two years. Perhaps this od is too short. Six years is 
adopted in the le ation of most of the States as the time inwhich actions 
on simple contracts are barred. 

“Claims against the Government should not be valid for a longer time 
than this, and there are strong reasons for requiring them to be presented 
ina shorter time But a better and more effectual remedy for, the evil 
Would be the enactment of a law requiring all such claims to be presented 
in the United States circuit courts of the districts where they arise, 
E in the nature of suits against the United States. under 8 

mitations and restrictions, both as to the right to institute the suit and as 
to the mode of p! ure, as Congress may see proper to im 

“Itmay besaid that such a course would beat variance with the idea thatthe 
Sovereign should not be subject to suit. The United States, as a sovereign 
power, however, has practically subjected itself to suit by the legislation 
already cited, as well as by the establishment of the Court of Claims. The 
theory of exemption from suit has been long since abandoned in England 
by the allowance of the petition of right in any one of the superior courts of 
common law or equity at Westminster. 

5 Be just hh eee can Feng afford to withhold from its ao 
zens the right to present and prosec' their demands upon 
some form or other; and it is better both for the t and the hon- 


est claimant that the claim should be passed upon bya ttribunal, 
armed with power to ascer! the truth and to prevent fraud. The advan- 
tage to the Government of such a course is manifest. Claims. instead of 


g paid on al and ex parte testimony, would be aot mae hyn fen, 
examination os court and jury, and the interests of the Government would 
be protected by its attorneys. 

The highest test of the credibility of a witness consists in cross-exami- 
oe, opposing counsel in the presence of thetribunal which is to weigh 

evidence, 

= Experience has shown that as arule no claim subjected to the scrutiny 
of a court in the vicinity where it arises is likely to be sustained if it is un- 
founded in fact. while on the contrary such claims are often carried through 
the Department without attracting the attention of those who either know 


them to be false or have the means of them to be so, and not until 
they are made pubiic after payment is evidence of their fraudulent char- 
acter moot Ithas happened that claims have been ac- 
coun officers which were su uently ascertained to be fraud t and 
fi the Government has felt ed upon to proceed by civilaction 
to recover the money and to institute criminal prosecutions against parties 


engaged in the fraud. 

“mE by an act passed in 1860 to amend the petition of right against 
the Government, it aS perce that, so far as applicable, the course of pro- 
cedureinthe trial ofsuits between subject and subject should be extended 


eto. 
Trial in the vicinage is no less important to the Government than to the 
honest claimant. F a distant part of the Union 


such a case should not be tried in the vicinity whe 
as has been before said, if tried with the publicity attend 
with the witnesses present to undergo cross-examina 

mn of false and fraudulent claims would certainly be rendered more dim - 
cult. 

“The Government would be placed at no disadvantage by the remoteness 
of the place of trial from the Departments where the public records are kept, 
for the statute 3 makes certified copies of such records competent eév- 
idence, and they could as well be sent to distant parts of the country as to 
the courts pry a AOA City. In rare and ex al cases the 
production of o! 1 reco} may be required, but those could be sent in 
the charge of a proper custodian.” 


In his annual report to Congress, made December 3, 1877, Secretary Sher- 
ainst the Government, as follows: ne 
3 


partment the adjudication of a multitude of claims. tion is ad- 
mirably ada, for the investigation and statement of accounts accruing 
in the ordinary course of current business, but it is not adapted to the im- 
vestigation of claims long since accrued, and supported, in most cases, by 
K 5 has hority to cross-examine witnesses, ts 
e rtmen no aut to er ne no agen 
to send 8 into alleged facts, and no facilities, such as are in com- 
mon use by courts, to ascertain truth and expose falsehood, It is respect- 
fully suggested that this class of claims not already acted upon be trans- 
ferred from the Treasury Department, and its business of accoun be 
confined to current accounts, payable from appropriations made wi a 
short period of time. 

Most of these claims are paid out of what are classed as “ permanent an- 
nual appropriations,” con ed in section 3889. Revised Statutes, which do 
not come under the annual supervision of ‘These appropriations, 
though declared to be annual, have been for the payment of claims, 
however old, meluding nearly every case of fraudulent or ex rated claims 
paid by this Department. It is respectfully urged that this important sec- 
tion be carefully revised; that the appropriations contained therein bemade 
annually; and that only such claims as accrue within a brief period be paid 
by the Department, unless proper evidence in their favor ap; upon the 
public records, as in the case of the principal or interest of the funded debt, 

+ * 2 0 * $ s 

Under the act of July 4, 1864, and acts amendatory thereof, and section 
200, Appendix to Revised Statutes, claims of loyal citizens, in States not in 
rebellion, for quartermaster’s stores and subsistence supplies or 


taken for the use of the Army, are to be reported by the Q e 
eral or Co: General, ifsatisfied that they are just, to the Third Au- 
ditor for settlement. The action of the accoun! ofilcers of the 


De ment u 
to be reported 
session for co! 


m this class of claims is required by the act of June 16, 187 
the Secretary to Co at the commencemen each 
deration before puas by appropriation. 
Be. 


reported in the Digest of ss ag Signed for 1877 is $270,357.22. 

fii ee . — by a 3 1 a pria om 
ut not statute re ‘or s 0 

include those for, com f 25 lost in the mili- 


~ 
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the act of May 18, 1872, section 5, the Secretary of the Treasury was au- 
thorized and directed t 4 4 


Under certain regulations of the Department, 1,333 claims were filed, 
gam — proceeds of 135,000 bales of cotton, the estimated value of which 
These claims have been acted on as follows: 


I Rots aN bene Mh Ae cry ate TAN T = 
Number of claims allowed... . 49 
Number of claims pending 2 
The amount paid on allowed claims 16. 8194, 801. 77 


The act is strictly limited in its scope. and was apparently intended to 
afford relief in a comparatively small number of cases not disposed of by 
the Secretary before the proceeds of ips eres property was covered into the 
Treasury, under the joint resolution of March 30, 1868, and in which wrong- 
ful or erroneous seizures were made by the agents of the Government en- 
gaged, after the close of active hostilities. in collecting and securing the 
many thousand bales of cotton scattered through the Southern States, 
which had been sold by its former owners to the Confederate States. 

“The amount of cotton taken was known to be greatly in excess of that 
which came into the hands ofauthorized agents of the Government subse- 
buent to June 30, 1865; and in view of the facts that almost all of the 50,000 bales 
of cotton collected after that date, the proceeds of which reached the Treas- 
u had been sold to the Confederate States during the war, or was unla w- 

ly acquired by companies formed for the purpose of running the block- 
ade, and that the restrictions of the act whereby the power of the Secretary 
to grant relief was confined within very narrow limits, the reason for the 
3 so small an amount, as contrasted with the vast sum demanded, 
apparen' 

“Upon the summary statement thus made, the Secretary respectfully 
recommends that all authority or wer inthis Department to pass upon 
claims that do not accrue wit a brief period before they are presented, 
and which are not steadily 83 by the claimants, be taken away; that 
no claim once passed upon by the Department shall be reopened, and that 
the decisions heretofore rendered shall be final. 

It is possible that, in acting upon the multitude of claims growing out 
of a great war, injustice has in some cases been done, and that honest claims 
have not been paid, while some fraudulent claims have been paid. But 
9 1 injustice would be done by reopening claims growing out ot the war. 

tis the best policy to consider all such claims not heretofore paid as closed, 
inane Con gress, by special acts in particularcases, shall extend appropri- 
ate relief. 

“There should be a limitation of time within which a claim should be pre- 
sented, and a like limitation within which a suitin behalf of the United 
States should be commenced. Such a limitation is especially needed as to 
suits brought by the United States against sureties on official bonds. In 
some cases, claims against the principal debtor, long ee BG wy the neglect 
of the Government, are unjus' ee against the surety. Nearly all the 
fraudulent and exaggerated cla: that have been presented to this zopan 
ment are alleged to have accrued sone since, and the evidence of the facts 
that would be a 5 defense is lost by time. Such claims are sup- 
eters by plausible affidavits, and, in some causes by forgery, and ant Ing? 

statute of limitations in all cases would be a proper measure, not only as 
to claims between citizens, but as to claims for or against the Government. 

“The Secretary recommends this subject to the attention of Congress. 

In his annual report for 1878, Secretary Sherman further said: 

Tue attention of Congress is again called to the necessity of some —. — 
lation as to the adjudication of claims which are now within the jurisdiction 
of this Department. 

“While the Department is well organized for the investigation of ac- 
counts accruing in the onnar course of current business. itis notadapted 
to the examination of old and disputed claims of a different character. 

“For the proper investigation of such claims the methods adopted in all 
our courts for ascertaining the truth are undoubtedly the best. For this 

a tribunal which will require the best evidence of which the nature 
of the case will admit, the production of o. al papers rather than pre- 
tended copies, the sworn statement of the witness himself to facts in his 
own knowledge and not the hearsay of third parties, the examination and 
cross-examination of the witness, not his ex parte statement 5 taken, 
a public hearing, and a public record of proceedings open to inspection, is 
essential, 


n 
„These are some of the safeguards which the experience of the wisest leg- 
en has placed around the judicial investigation of questions of law and 


‘act. 
“Tt is evident that this ee pcr can not furnish those safeguards; and 
a provision of law which will relieve the Department of all important dis- 
puted questions of law and fact is reco The Court of Claims isa 
tribunal well qualified for such jurisdiction. It has the prestige of a court 
of justice; ku wages are appointed for life, and transact their business de- 
liberately, oranan: and publicly. They are governed by the ordinary 
rules of law, and their decisions are of record, with an appeal in proper 
cases to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
“In this connection, your attention is invited to the importance of pro- 
viding some limitation of time within which claims against individuals and 
ainst the Government shall be prosecuted, or, for want of such prosecu- 
on, be forever . Such limitations, which form part of the codes of 
all civilized nations, rest partly upon the theory that public peace demands 
an end of litigation, but mainly upon the well-founded assumption that a 
delay beyond a reasonable time to prosecute à claim furnishes a presump- 
tion that it is unfounded. 
* * * 0 + * > 
“All legislation upon this subjectshould look to the quieting of old claims, 
whether against or in favor of the Government. A decision, made as una 
by the accounting officers, or by the Secretary or other officer of this Depart- 
ment having jurisdiction, should be regarded as final, both inthe Department 
and in all other tribunals; and all propositions providing for the revision, 
in the Court of Claims or elsewhere, of such decisions are opposed to the 
mi api e pare Co; D ber 6, 1880, S 8 
annual report made mgress December 6, 1880, Secret: her- 
man further said ‘sit aki 
“The necessity of legislation for the adjudication of claims now within 
the jurisdiction of this Department has been called to the attention of Con- 
in several formerreports. Itisdeemed unnecessary torepeatin detail 
ho reasons which exist for the enactment of the measures which have here- 
tofore been recommended. It will be sufficient to call the attention of Con- 
in a condensed statement, to the objects which it is proposed to ac- 


com 
“As suggested in a former report, the great object of legislation on the 


subject of claims is, to render their adjustment speedy and final and to dis- 
cou the allowance ot old demands or the reéxamination of those alread 

Settled. A general provision of law by which all important disputed quae 
tions of law or fact may be referred to the Court of Claims for trial would 
gronu 5 the officers of this Department, and tend to promote the ends 

"That tribunal adopts the methods used by all courts of justice for ascer- 
taining the truth, which include the requirement ot the best evidence which 
the nature of the case admits, the cross-e: tion of witnesses instead of 
er parte statements, and public hear and public record of proceedings. 
In such legislation express provision should be made against the rehearing 
A ns matdi Davs n 2 — . m ey. 5 n or 

e accounting officers o e Treasury, or t have n barred by any 
statute of limitations. $ 

"The former recommendation that some limitation of time within which 
claims against the Government shall be prosecuted, or, for want of such 
prosecution, be forever barred, is renewed. For the reasons which have in- 
troduced statutes of limitation into the codes of all civilized nations, it is 

ain recommended that it be 8 by law tnat no claim pending in any 
of the Executive Departments shall be allowed unless presented for payment 
within six years after such claim has accrued. with the usual exception in 
the case of those N by infancy or otherwise from presenting their 
claims within such time. and that provisions of a similar character in favor 
of those against whom the Government holds claims may be enacted. 

“The Department is well organized for the investigation of claims accru- 
ing in the ordinary course of current business, and decisions thereon by the 
accounting ufficers made final by existing laws should not be referred to the 
Court of Claims or any other tribunal for examination.” 

In his annual report made to Congress December 7, 1885, Secretary Man- 
ning said, as follows: 

The necessity for a general statute of limitation upon the presentation 
of demands a st the United States becomes every ron more apparent. 

“The policy of all enlightened nations protects the individual against de- 
mands set up under cover of obscurity created by lapse of time. But the 
Government has even more need of such protection. Usually the individ- 
ual has such personal knowledge of his business as will warn him against 
unjust claims and guide him to the evidence which may protect him. 

“The vast business of the Government is carried on entirely through 
agents, and many causes tend to produce frequent chanjos among them. 
Even when an ex oficer can be reached, his memory is y to be impertect 
in respect to some long past transaction, which was only one among a great 
number within his supervision, and many ex officers, in view of the multi- 
tude of 8 addressed them, have been compelled to decline the unre- 
munerated task of researches in their retained papers. 

“The Government is a debtor always to be found, and ever yee | to pay 
its debts; and lo sony ought to raise a presumption, as readily in its favor 
as in favor of an individual, against the Postion of a demand.“ 

In my annual report made to Congress December 7, 1891, I said: 

“The importance of A y e limitation of time within which claims 
against the Government shall prosecuted, or for want of such prosecu- 
tion be forever barred, is urged upon the attention of Congress. 

“Tt may be assumed that any claim in behalf of an individual who is in a 
situation to present it will, if well founded, be 8 for permen: within 
six years from the time when the claimant's right first accrued. Such limi- 
tations form part of the codes of all civilized nations, and experience has 
shown that, as between individuals, less injustice is done the conclusive 

vied pon that claims thus delayed beyond a reasonable time are un- 
ounded or have been adjusted than x allowing them to be prosecuted after 
witnesses to the transaction haye died or have been lost sight of and other 
evidence has been destroyed, 

“The presumption is much stronger in case of a claim against the Gov- 
ernment than iu one against an Individual, The Government is always sol- 
vent and can always be found, and it is dificult to su t a reason why a 
valid claim against it should not be presented within the term of six years 

“Under the present circumstances, it is impossible to administer equal 
justice to those who present old claims. 

“The Comptrollers and Commissioner of Customs have by law the final de- 
termination of all claims coming within their jurisdiction, and while oneof 
them, or the Auditor who first considers the claim, may reject it because its 
8 has been for many years delayed and he therefore believes itto 

unfounded, another officer feels it his duty to examine it upon such evi- 
dence as may still exist, because Congress has not interposed a statute of 
limitation in bar of its allowance. The First Comptroller in his Report has 
von special attention to the importance of some limitation of this char- 
acter. 

“Tt is recommended, therefore, that it be Siar by law that no claim 
pending in any of the Executive Departments shall be allowed unless pre- 
sented for payment within six years after such claim first accrued, with 
the usual exception in favor of claimants disqualified by age, or otherwise, 
from prosecu claims within such time.” 


THE BOWMAN ACT. 


The Bowman act“ (March 3, 1883) was intended to relieve the over- 
burdened committees in Congress by taking from them the labor of in- 
vestigating in detail a great mass of claims; and perhaps, also, it was 
supposed that a more thorough and less ex parte examination would thus 
be secured, the United States being represented in the Court of Claims by 
the Department of Justice. 

But, as prior experience might have suggested, it became chiefiy a vehicle 
by which claimants and attorneys could carry into the Court of Claimsa great 
number of already adjudicated cases, wholly or 8 disallowed, against 
which the doors of the court had Nera? | been closed. 

These were largely claims under the act of July 4, 1864, for quartermaster’s 
stores and commissary supplies taken for United States forces in the loyal 
States and Teanessee. Another class were claims partially or wholly disal- 
lowed by the so-called Southern Claims Commission. 

Itis not probable that the Bowman act was designed to afford to claim- 
ants this indirect appeal to the court; but such is its practical operation. 
By the process of presenting a petition to Congress, and hay: it referred 
to a committee, and by then procuring the committee to send it to the court, 
the desired end is reached. 

For the examination of claims under the act of July 4, 1864, the Quarter- 
master’s Department had in the field a corps of able and experienced agents 
who visited the localities where the claims accrued, and collected and col- 
lated a mass of information invaluable in the consideration of these claims. 

Much of this information was obtained by the personal j inspec 
tion, and judgment of the several nts, and often they were argely al ed 
by statements of persons who would not consent to give formal testimony 

t claims of their neighbors. These examinations were made in a pe- 
riod from twenty-eight to fourteen years ago, when the details were fresh 
in the memory of the witnesses, and no investigation at this late date could 
possibly secure a tithe of the information then accessible. 

The examinations by the co ioners of claims were not only conducted 
in the same manner, but also by special ioners in localities, and 
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they were made long » When information was in a large degree more ac- 
— as well as reliable. 


In the Court of Claims the rts made the inves! ting agents and 
much of the testim 2 them alg fs admitted —— Sub- 
stantially the there are ex parte, for in very few cases can 
counter evidence be secured by the Government at this late day, and a cross- 


These claims were in apt time fully considered by tribunals N. con- 
stituted for the purpose; and e able to ascertain the facts and to 
deal out justice to both parties. 


ata lapse of time precludes reasona 
Mentor the truth, and | 


commonly known as “Bowman 
of Claims thereunder bestricken 


inadvisable under the circumstances, that a joint resolution be peas Ne 


CHARLES FOSTER, Secretary. 

Mr. KILGORE. Thestatement which the gentleman has been 
reading in regard to these claims takes no account, as I under- 
stand, of forty or forty-five million dollars of claims arising un- 
der the law providing for payment for depredations committed 
by the Indians. 

Mr. BURROWS. Nosir. 

Mr. KILGORE. Iwish to ask another question—a legal ques- 
tion—whether the reference of these claims to the Court of 
Claims does not have the effect of removing the bar of the stat- 
ute of limitations? 

Mr. BURROWS. Undoubtedly. 

In response to the same resolution to which I have referred, 
the Attorney-General of the United States made a re ly, a copy 
of which I hold in my hand, which is very brief, and which, wit 
permission of the committee, I will embody in my remarks. In 
estimating the cases pending before the Court of Claims he 
says: In reviewing the history of the reference of these cases it 
appears that up to January 17, 1893, there have been referred to 
the court 9,231 claims. 

Hon. Benjamin H. Brewster, Attorney-General of the United 
States, in his annual report for 1884, says: 

Under the act of March 3, 1883, the committes of the Senate have trans- 
mitted to the court 22 claims and the committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives 317 claims, amounting in the aggregate to about 54.000, 000 

Hon. A. H. Garland, Attorney-General, in his annual report 
for 1885, said: 

Under the act of March 3, 1883, committees of the Senate and House ot Rep- 
resentatives have transmitted to the court 304 claims, amounting in the 
aggregate to about $9,000,000. 

In 1886 Mr. Garland further said: During the last term 84 
of these cases (after stating that they had referred 1,238 cases), 
amounting to $765,000, were acted upon by the court and re- 

orted to Congress. Of this number 41 cases, agregating about 

62,000, were dismissed for want of jurisdiction. There are now 

nding 1,140 cases, involving, in so far as can be ascertained 

rom the petitions and other papers received, upwards of $30,- 


„000. 

In 1887 Attorney-General Garland further says: There are 
now pending about 1,819 cases, involving, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, upwards of $50,000,000.” 

In 1888 Mr. Garland says: There are now pending 6,062 cases, 
involving the sum of $250,000,000.” 

In 1889 he further reported: There are now pending 6,417 
cases, involving an allowance of $350,000,000.” e Attorney- 
General said further, that is, in 1890: ‘‘ There are now pending 
7,136 cases, involving, so far as can be ascertained, a sum aggre- 
gating $400,000,000.” 

Mr. ENLOE. Who said that? 

Mr. BURROWS. The Attorney-General, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. ENLOE. And he said it aggregated what sum? 

Mr. BURROWS. In 1889 Attorney-General Garland said these 
claims aggregated $350,000,000. 

In 1890 Attorney-General Miller stated that there were then 
pending in the Court of Claims 7,136 cases, involving, so far as 
could be ascertained, upwards of $400,000,000. 

Mr. SAYERS. That was the report of Attorney-General 
Miller? 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes, sir. 

i ue SAYERS. Subsequent to that of Attorney-General Gar- 
and? 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes. 

These are the amounts, accordin 
Attorney-General, pending in the 


to the statement of the 
ourt of Claims which, to- 


‘| retaries of the 


ther with those in the various Departments, amounting to 

141,000,000 more, make in round numbers anaggregate of claims 

9 in the Departments aud before the Court of Claims 
of $541,000,000. 


I append here the communication from the Attorney-General 
covering these figures. They are as follows: 


Letter from the Attorney-General, transmitting, pursuant to House reso- 
anuon 8 January 16, 1833, information relating to claims growing out 
of the war. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 25, 1803. 
SIR: Ihave the honor to make the following answer to the resolution of 
the House of Representatives, under date of January 16, 1893, “ That the Sec- 
e be di- 


pa re thereto transmitted under the Bowman act. 3 
hat are claims growing “directly” or “indirectly” out of the “late war 
for the suppression of the rebellion” is not determinable with acc . 
There are pending claims for stores and supplies taken and used by the 
Army of the United States. These are transmitted to the Court of Ciaims 
under the act of March 3, 1883, chapter 116, and commonly known as the 
“Bowman act.“ A suit for $100,000 in gold alleged to have been seized by 
of the United States has since the date of the resolution been 
‘he claimants allege that the ownership was individual, while the 
defendant says it was the property of the late Confederate government. 

The claim of the Chesapeake Female College of Virginia, involving a de- 
mand for $100,000, is by act of Congress sent to the Court of with au- 
thority to give ajudgment for the use and occupation of premises bel 
to the claimant at the seat of war, although by the Bowman act a judgmen! 
is unauthorized, and a claim for compensation for such use and occupation 
is without the jurisdiction of the court. These claims may fairly represent 
a class growing directly out of the war. 

To another class belong for refunding direct taxes under the act of 
March 2, 1891, of which large numbers have been transmitted by the Treas- 
ury Department under the provisions of section 1063, Revised Statutes, and 
also the claim of the State of New York to recover $130,000 interest on bonds 
issued by that State to raise money to equiptroops to assist in the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. The latter case is pending in the Supreme Court of 
the United States on an appeal by the defendant from a judgment in favor 
of the State of New York for 891,320.84. These cases may be said to grow 
“indirectly ” out of the war. 

Jurisdiction over these various classes of claims is therefore acquired un- 
der the Bowman act, the Tucker act, and special acts of Co 


7,804. 
The following table shows the number of cases transmitted by Congress 
under the Bowman act heretofore: 


Total number referred to the court 
Total number pending January 17, 1893... 


Representatives 317 claims, amounting in the aggregate to aap cag age 
on. A. H. Garland, Attorney-General, in his annual report for 1885, said: 
Under the act of March 3, 1883, chapter 116, committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives have transmitted to the court 394 claims, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to about 89.000, 000.“ 

In 1886 Mr. Garland, in his annual report, said: 

“Under the act of March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman act, committees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives have transmitted to the court, 
to date, 1,238 cases. The amount claimed can not be accurately stated, but 
involves a very large sum. 

A Darg ane last term Stof these cases, amounting to ppa of $764,000, 
were act on by the court and reported to Congress. f this number 41 
cases, aggregating about 000, were dismissed for want of jurisdiction. 

“There are now pending 1,140 cases, soro in so far as can be ascer- 

ined from the petitions and other papers received, upward of $30,000,000."" 

In 1887, in his annual ba se „Mr. Garland said: 

Under the act of March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman act, there have 
been transmitted to the court to date 2,033 cases. The amount claimed can 
not be stated, but involves a very large sum. 

During the last term 147 of these cases, claiming about $1,260,000, were 
acted on by the court and reported to Congress, Of this number 34 cases, 
aggregating upward of 8870, 000, were dismissed for want of jurisdiction. 


“In 63 cases the findings of the court were favorable to claimants, but 


for reduced amounts. 
“There are now pen about 1,819 cases, involving, in so far as can be as- 
certained from the petitions and other papers received, upward of 850,000, 


In 1888 Mr, Garland, in his annual report for that year, said: 

"Under the act of March 8, 1883, known as the Bowman act, there have 
been transmitted to the court to date 6,597 cases. The amount claimed can 
not be stated, but rar me l~ very l sum. 


“During the term cases, 7 about $2,704,824.75, were acted 
on by the court to Congress. Of this number 144.cases, claim: | 
ing 81. 44, were d 


missed. 
In 134 cases, claiming $1,079,501.31, findings favorable to the claimants 
were filed by che court. so faras is shown rise findings, for $237,930.13. 


“There are now pen: 6,062 cases, involving, so far as can be ascertained 
Sama the petitions and other pa received, upward of $250,000,000."" 
no! 


stated, except generally, upon what data Mr. Attorney-General 
Garland based these estimates, but as the earlier cases were tried under his 
administration, it is a reasonable presumption that the sums involved in 
such were as fair criteria of the amounts involved in other end- 
cases. Whatever they may have been my reports have adopted substan- 
tially the same ratio. 
In my annual report for 1889, I said: 
Under the act of March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman act, there have 
been transmitted to the court to date 7,232 cases. The amount claimed can 


not be stated. but involves a very sum. 
„During the last term 279 cases, cl about 81,88. 75. 40, wereactedon 
by geryi court, and have pen eniras be reported to Congress. Of this num- 
cases, wi 
In 118 $707,956.45, fl favorable to the 
filed by the court, so far as is shown by the findings, for 8105,600.10. 
“There are now 6.417 cases, inv . SO far as can be ascer- 


oe the petitions and other papers received, upwards.of 350, 000, 000.“ 
Under the act of March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman act, there have 
been transmitted to the court to date 8,096.cases. The amount.claimed can 
not be stated, but involves a very large sum. 
“During the last term 144 cases, claiming about $998,250.82, were acted on 
ted to Congress. O 


es claizning BLAAS were dismissed depen etal 
cases, .S. we 7 

In 10 cases, $22,680.20, favorable to the defendant were 

filled by the court; and in 53 cases, $619,596.79, findings favorable to 


claimants were filed for $103,444.29, 
“There are now pending 7,136 cases, involving. so far as can be ascertained 


from paons and other received, upward of 8100. 000, 000. 
in same report cai attention to the pay of the assistant attorneys 
inthe Courtof Claims ( ), it is said: “The war claims alone now pending 


stated with accuracy, as in many instances no sum is mentioned in the pe- 
tition. Former reports of the Attorney-General have estimated it as . 


000,020." (Page 9. 
November i 180%, there we! in the Court of Claims 475 more such 
opted the amount which had hitherto 


ite 
claims than on November 1, Ia. 
been assumed. 

Every report of this Department has fully stated in connection with the 


clally the reports of m: 
000,000." F 


s! . 


The attention of Congress has been called to the number and assumed 
amounts claimed in Bowman act cases, not for the purpose of disparag 
any particular class of claims, but to urge upon that body the necessity of 
oviding the Department of Justice with assistants and money adequate 
o the proper defense of the Government a tclaims which, in any event 
as 2 have assumed enormous proportions. The major part of the a 
propriation for the defense of casesin the Court of Claims is expended 


war claims cases. 
The resolution calls for the ee and “particulars” of the claims 


will require the 
on of each of the 7,801 claims pending under the and 


also those transmitted by Departments and authorized by ial acts of 
The 8 sent tothe Court ot dlaims by Congress must 
be examined for particulars, and such pa are very numerous. To 


an intelligent understanding of the matter taere ougnt a:o to be added 

Mote aaao rage O the ter ber of petiti 

rally, that by far eater num etitions 
cases are in hehaif of individuals, There are 


instances in corporations, munict) business, literary, and elee- 
mosynary, have pending claims. Iam not able without inspection to state 
the * * filed by citizens from any particular State. 

ery res A 


W. H. H. MILLER, Atlornay-General. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. ENLOE. Will the gentleman allow me 
4 ares BURROWS. I wish my friend would not interrupt me 
u r. 4 
Mr, ENLOE. Iam trying to get information. 
Mr. BURROWS. I understand what the gentleman is trying 
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todo. If he has any answer to make he can make it in his own 
time afterwards. 1 am only reading from the official reports 
touching the pending of war claims in the several Departments 
of the Government. 

Mr. ENLOE. I supposed, as the gentleman seems so full of 
information, he might also give us someon another point that I 
wanted to interrogate him about. 

Mr. BURROWS. Iam reading the reports of officials of gen- 
eral ‘character, Democratic secretaries, and attorneys-general, 
5 Republican attorneys-general showing the amount of these 
claims 


Now, Mr. Chairman, with this vast mass of claims against the 
Government aggregating $541,000,000 pending in the various de- 
3 and in the Court of Claims, unless a halt be ordered 

the presentation and allowance of these claims, as I said in 
the beginning, the Treasury of the United States can not pos- 
sibly withstand the strain. 

But not only this. If you will take up the Calendar of this 
House you will find on the Private Calendar 16 pages of claims 
reported from the various committeés of the House and one-half 
of these pages—eight in number—are filled with reports from 
the Committee on War Claims. 

I have been a little curious to ascertain just how many claims 
were pending before the Committee on War Claims. Sending 
for the bills introduced in the Fifty-third Con, „ find that 
there are now pending or have been introduced and referred to 
the Committee on War Claims during this Congress, 2,195 bills 
for all sorts of claims—horses, mules, cattle, rails, harness, 
bridles, rent of premises, cotton, 8 sos and everything that 
the Union soldier may have taken by accident or destroyed. 
These are now pending before thatcommittee andthe House. I 
was also a little curious to ascertain how much these bills re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims carried on their face, 
and upon à careful examination and computation, I find thatthe 
8 pending in this Congress aggregate the sum of $35,318,- 

200, 

Mr. STALLINGS. Let me ask the gentleman how many have 
been allowed of these claims? 

Mr. BORROWS. I do not know. 

Mr. STALLINGS, None at all. j 

Mr. BURROWS. But Lam speaking of those pending before 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Did the gentleman say this property was 
taken by accident? 

Mr. BURROWS. That is what I said, facetiously of course. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Ithought the gentleman could not have 
been in earnest. 

Mr. BURROWS. Now, these claims are pending before the 
Committee on War Claims. Tho gentleman asks how many of 
them have been allowed. I do not know, though the Calendar 
discloses that some two hundred have been favorably reported. 
The fact that they are presented is a menace to the Treasury 
and the Government, and I think the country should understand 
what is going on in the matter of presentation of war claims. 


Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BURROWS. I can not be interrupted. The State of 
Louisiana 
ae STONE of Kentucky. You would not dare to, just along 
‘there. 

Mr. BURROWS. T accept the challenge of the gentleman, if 
it.comes in at this pte i 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I thought you would. I should 


like to ask the gentleman if there is any way on earth by which 
these claims can be preyented from being pending? 

Mr. BURROWS. Ido not know of any way, except to turn 
the 8 of power that presents them. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Well, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
ask another question. 

Mr. BURROWS. What is the other question? 

Mr. STONEof Kentucky. The Republican party wus in power 
when the vast majority of these claims that were pending were 
referred to the Court of Claims. I want to begin with that state- 
ment. Now, if these claims are pending, and if there is no 
chance to prevent their being pe g, or to prevent their be- 
ing presented, no difference if there were a thousand millions 
of them at one time, will — admit or will you not admit that 
a court that has allowed less than 7 per cent of those already 
adjudicated is the proper A ape for them to be pending? 

r. BURROWS. ell, I desire to say once for all to the 
entleman, in reply to this whole matter, that if I had my way 
would repeal the Bowman act to-morrow. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Repeal it, then, and you will get 
rid of these claims. 

Mr. BURROWS. I would stop this reference of claims to the 
Court of Claims. I would strike the cases already referred from 
the calendar of the Court of Claims. 
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Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Iam satisfied you would. 

Mr. BURROWS. Iagreewith the Attorney-General. [agree 
with Secretary Bristow and Secretary Manning that t 
claims ought to be barred. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I agree with that, too; but so long 
as they are not barred, answer my question, which is, whether 
the Court of Claims is not the proper place where they should 
be adjudicated and considered? 

Mr. BURROWS. If Congress refers them to the Court of 
Claims then it is the tribunal authorized to consider them: but 
they ought not to be so referred,in my judgment. The presen- 
tation and consideration of this class of claims should cease. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. But the fact exists there is a law 
by which they are referred, and if they are referred to a court 
authorized to investigate them, with all its machinery for con- 
ducting the investigation of these claims, will you notadmit that 
that is the proper place for them to be pending? 

Mr. BURROWS. I will admit that law authorizes their 
reference to the Court of Claims, and the law having authorized 
it, they probably go to the Court of Claims if Congress shall see 
fit so to determine, but we are resisting the proposition to refer 
these claims to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. For what reason? 

Mr. BURROWS. Because we believe they will not have a 
fair and ore hearing. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. You do not believe the court will 
give them a fair and honest hearing? 

Mr. BURROWS. I did not say fair and honest. I said fair 
and proper hearing. Now, Mr. Chairman, I object to being 
further interrupted. I wish to go on in the line of my argument. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. If you can not stand the fire, I will 
withdraw. 

Mr. BURROWS. Oh, the fire is very harmeless. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. It may be harmless, but itis hot 
enough so that the gentleman can not stand it. 

Mr. BURROWS. The object of the gentleman is to take me 
away from the consideration of these claims pending before the 
Committee on War Claims, and I do not propose to be further 
diverted. Of these claims presented there comes from the State 
of Louisiana a elaim for $4,314,879.91. The State of Mississippi 
asks to have paid to her citizens 83, 357, 337.90. 

Mr. ENLO Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. BURROWS. Iwill not. IthinkI can state these figures 
without the assistance of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. ENLOE. The gentleman might be polite. I wish to 
know of the gentleman what he is from? Ihave a right 


to ask him what he is reading from, and if he is a gentleman he 
will answer. 

Mr. BURROWS. Every member of the House understands 
perfectly well what I am reading from. I stated that of the 
amounts pending before the Committee on War Claims in this 
Congress certain sums were demanded by the citizens of cer- 
tain States, as follows: 
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19, 291, 874. 82 


Add this to the $540,000,000 pending in the various Depart- 
ments and in the Court of Claims, and you have the enormous 
aggregate of the demands on the public Treasury. : 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. I would like to know what States the 
other claims come from. What isthe amount of the claimofthe 
State of Pennsylvania? 


Mr. BUNN. I would like to ask the gentleman a question, for 
information. 

Mr. BURROWS. Certainly. 

I would state to the gentleman who asked the question where 
the other claims came from, the claims above mentioned are 
for property destroyed or taken, the use of buildings, occu- 
pancy of churches, and claims of that sort in the States which 
were in rebellion against the Government. 

Mr. BUNN. That is not the States themselves, but the in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. BURROWS. For individuals residing in the States. 
Now, some gentleman asked me about the claims from the other 


States. California is claiming—I do not know that it grows out 
of the war—an amount aggregating over $6,000,000, part of it, 
I think, for expenses for Indian wars. 

Mr. HERMANN. Not exceeding $3,500,000. 

Mr.BURROWS. The whole amount of the claim is $5,403,000, 
a part of it for Indian wars or claims arising out of Indian wars, 

r. COOPER of Texas. What about Pennsylvania? . 

Mr. BURROWS. Pennsylvania presents a claim for some- 
thing over $4,000,000, a large part of whichis for result- 
ing from the invasion of the State by the Confederate forces, 
The aggregato of ail the claims pe g before the committee 
is $36,000,000, 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. Where do they come from? 

Mr. BURROWS. What all these claims are for I do not 
know. The other claims I alluded to are claims for property, 
claimed to have been destroyed, belonging to loyal citizens in 
Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, and other Southern States, aggre- 
gating about $20,000,000. 

Now, in addition to this, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that 
of these 2,192 claims pending before the Committee on Claims, 
124 of the bills do not state any amount, but they simply refer 
the demand to the Court of Claims with authority to examine 
and 5 the matter therein named; and, therefore, what 
these bills carry or what expenditure they involve can not be 
accurately ascertained. Eleven of the bills authorize a settle- 
ment by the Quartermaster's Department without stating the 
amount involved, and 24 bills confer upon the Treasury Depart- 
ment the authority to adjudicate and pay the amount found due 
without indicating the sum involved. 

Now, I have alluded to this, Mr. Chairman, solely for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the fact that the presentation of these 
claims in the various Departments, in the Court of Claims, be- 
fore committees, aggregating such an enormous amount, ought 
to fill this House and the country with alarm; and the only way to 
meet it is to meet it as Secretary Manning said itshould be met, 
and other Secretaries haye said it should be met, by enforcing 
the statute of limitations, and put an end to all these claims, 
unless you desire to expose the Treasury of the United States to 
complete bankruptcy. I have stated this much solely, as I have 
said, for the purpose of presenting the actual condition, so far 
as these claims are concerned; and I am gratified to observe a 
spis on the other side of the House, with some atleast, toresist 
the passage of theseclaims. And Itrust, Mr. Chairman, that the 
House will vote down the proposition now pending to report fa- 
vorably a resolution 1 olaims to the Court 
ol Claims with authority to the amount due and report it 
to the House, carrying as it does 81,040, 000. I believe the reso- 
lution should be defeated, and will be defeated, in the interest 
of deserving claimants and the public Treasury. [Applause on 
the ee side.] 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Mic a question before he takes his seat. 

Mr. ENLOE. I have heard the gentleman from Mich—— 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I was asking the gentlemanfrom Michi- 
gan a question. 

Mr. ENLOE. I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I would rather hear the gentleman from 
Michigan than the gentleman from Tennessee right now. 

ter. z 


ug J 
14555 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has the 
oor. : 

Mr. ENLOE. I will see to the gentleman. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. ere is one thing I would like the gen- 
tleman from Michigan to explain, if the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee will permit me. There have been some sneers thrown. 
on these claimants, on the ground that they were loyal claim- 
ants. I want the gentleman to answer this question—if that was 
not one of the on which the war of the rebellion was 
predicated, that the United States forces should protect the loyal 
poopie of the South? 

r. ENLOE. That question, Mr. Chairman, answers itself. 
So far as the speech of the gentleman who has just taken his 
seat is concerned it is not a new speech in this House, but he is 
making it toa new House. [Laughter.] He has been e 
that speech here, to my knowledge, before this, and he ~ 
fests on every occasion the same disposition to cover himself u 
in sensational generalities and prevent the exposure of his lac 
of knowledge on the subiect. ` 
5 pr BURROWS. Will the gentleman allow me to correct 

Mr. ENLOE. No, sir; I decline to allow the gentleman to in- 
terrupt me; he declined to allow me to interrupt him. 

Mr. BURROWS. I yielded to the gentleman once or twice. 
I wanted to say that the statement was not true. 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, and the gentleman might say that 1 
frequently, but that would not make his statement true, and 
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it came to a question of veracity between myself and the gen- 
tleman I suppose mine would stand quite as well as his. 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes; but that I have discussed this matter 
before is not true. 

Mr. ENLOE. You discussed it in the last Congress. 

Mr. BURROWS. I did not. 

Mr. ENLOE. And you defeated in the last Congress a bill to 
Pay the judgments of the Court of Claims. 

r. BURROWS. I did not. 

Mr. ENLOE. And the gentleman pretended a spirit of fair- 
ness in respect to the claims passed on by the court and said to 
a number of gentlemen—lI believe I can establish the fact if it 
becomes necessary—that he would inquire into the cases and let 
the bill pass if they had been properly passed upon by the Court 
of Claims, and the bill to pay those claims was laid aside and 
delayed from time to time at the last session to give him an op- 
portunity to see what campaign material he could dig up from 
this source, and he expended all the ingenuity and ability which 
he possessed in order to make campaign material out of it, and 
that is his object to-day. $ 

Then, when he had got the information that those claims were 
just claims and ought to be paid, and when there was a vote in 
the House to pass the bill under suspension of the rules, a great 
majority of the House voted to pass it, but the gentleman from 
Michigan did not vote to pass that bill, even after he had inves- 
tigated and found that the court had properly allowed the claims 
included in it. 

Mr. BURROWS. That is all assumption on your part. 

Mr. ENLOE. It is a fact. Now, Mr. Chairman, so far as the 
statement which the gentleman has made here in regard to 
these claims is concerned, there never has been a more preju- 
diced or unfair statement made in regard to any class of claims 
before Congress than that which he has made here to-day. I 
exposed once before, as I propose to expose now, the falsity of 
the statement that there are $400,000,000 of war claims pending 
before the Court of Claims. I know that that was a familiar 
campaign cry of the Republican party in the last campaign, and 
it is the purpose of the gentleman to-day to start it again. 

Thatis the pert te of the misrepresentation that is indulged 
in here to-day. He makes this speech so that he and his parti- 
sans may go to the country and make political capital at the ex- 
pense of the men who were loyal to the Government in the South- 
ern States during the war. The gentleman from Michigan 
sneers at the idea that there were loyal people in the South. 
He refers sneeringly to the number of claims pending herefrom 
the State of Tennessee, and yet, sir, the State of Tennessee fur- 
nished thirty-seven regiments of Federal soldiers to fight for 
the Union during that struggle—eight more than Michigan 
furnished. 

Tennessee was a theater of war. It was a close vote in Ten- 
nessee on the question of secession at the time the State seceded 
from the Union, and there were large numbers of people in dif- 
ferent portions of that State who were loyal to the Government 
throughout the war, and they were loyal at an expense which 
the gentleman from Michi and his constituents did not have 
to incur, and I doubt whether he and his friends under like con- 
ditions would have stood the test so well. 

The gentleman has quoted here from the speech of the late 
Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin. We had this question up in 
1888 and we had it up in 1890, when the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Spooner] was in the Senate. At that time Mr. 
Thomas, of Wisconsin, was chairman of the Committee on War 
Claims in this House, and he and Mr. Spooner did the work then 
that is being done now by the gentleman from Michigan. They 
paraded before Congress and the country false statements for 
the purpose of defeating these claims, false representations as 
to the amount of claims pending and the character of the claim- 
ants, and held up the idea that these claims were going to bank- 
rupt the Government unless something was done to defeat them. 
They were both defeated atthe next election. 

In the Fifty-first Congress we passed a bill through the House 
after along debate appropriating a little over $500,000 to pay 
the 5 of the Court of Claims in these cases, and that is 
about all that has ever been paid in the eleven years that the 
Bowman act has been on the statute books. In all those years 
that is the only considerable amount appropriated by Congress 
to psy these claims, and that was appropriated by a Republican 
Congress. I was a member of the Committee on War Claims at 
that time and Icame here and defended the Court of Claims, 
that Republican court which the gentleman from Michigan as- 
sails to-day. 

Why, sir, the gentleman seems to have lost confidence ina 
court that is made up of his own political faith, and he blames 
the Republican Congresses that have referred these claims in 
the past to that court; for the Republican party is responsible 
for the pendency of these claims to-day. But the gentleman is 


unwi that loyal citizens living in the Southern States who, 
before they can take one step in the establishment of their 
claims, must show that aey were loyal throughout the war—he 
is unwilling that they shall have an opportunity to prove their 
loyalty or to establish their claims. He wants to deny them the 
right to go into a court of justice, a Republican tribunal, and 
when they do go there and the court gives judgment in their 
favor and they come to this House for payment, he wants to re- 
pudiate the claims and refuse to pay them. 

Now, as to the possibility of these claims bankrupting the 
Treasury, as alleged by the gentleman from Michigan, it was 
shown in that discussion in the Fifty-first Congress that of five 
or six million dollars of these claims e upon by the Court 
of Claims only about 8 per cent were allowed. The fact was de- 
veloped in that investigation that out of five or six million dol- 
lars of claims only $500,000 were allowed by the court, and thatis 
about all that has been paid on the findings of the Court of 
Claims under the Bowman act. TAAR 

There are about $800,000 of these findings pending before 
Congress now, and there have been disallowed I suppose at 
least 88,000,000 at the same time. I think it would be safe to 
say that one-tenth of the total of claims adjudicated was not 
allowed. It is alleged here, upon the authority of Attorney- 
General Garland, that there were $350,000,000 of these claims 
pending before the Court of Claims. I assert that neither At- 
torney-General Garland nor any other Attorney-General had at 
that time ever investigated that question to find out just what 
amountof these claims were pending before the Court of Claims. 
That was an offhand estimate made by some subordinate in the 
Department. 

Mr. Cotton, late Assistant Attorney-General, took up the mat- 
ter, and repeating statements which had been made before, in- 
creased the supposed amount of these claims to $400,000,000. 
President Harrison put that statement in his message as cam- 
paign material, asserting that there were 8100, 000,000 of these 
claims. Attorney-General Miller put it in hig report. The 
gentleman from Michigan, and other Republican leaders, re- 
peated it here; and it went from here and was repeated on every 
stump throughout the country that there were $400,000,000 of 
Southern war claims pending in the Court of Claims. 

A resolution was introduced by the gentleman from Michigan 
himself and adopted by the House, calling upon the Attorney- 
General to substantiate the statements which had been made on 
this subject. The Attorney-General could not do it; and he sent 
back a general statement, a contemptible evasion, which the 
gentleman from Michigan has quoted, giving no idea of the 
amount of the claims actually pending. The present Attorney- 
General has been conducting or continuing that investigation, 
and I understand that, so far as it has gone, it will show that at 
the same rate of per cent which the court has been allowing in 
these claims, it will not take two million and a half of dollars to 
pay every war claim pending before the court. 

Mr. BUNN. Will the gentleman yield to me a moment? 

Mr. ENLOE. Certainly. 

Mr. BUNN. I wish to say that the investigation to which the 
gentleman has just referred has been made very thoroughly; 
and I have here the result in exact figures. 

Mr. ENLOE. I am glad to hear that:I telegraphed to the De- 
partment for the information since the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BURROWS] began his speech. 

Mr. BUNN. I have the information here in a document 
dated May 4, 1894. I wish to give the figures for the benefit of 
the gentleman from Michigan. The total amount of the war 
claims now pending in the Court of Claims is $25,183,455. 

Mr. ENLOE. I hope the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BURROWS] will put that down. 

Mr. BUNN. This is the information contained in the letter 
I have here, signed by Mr. Dodge, Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral. 

Mr. COOMBS. That is the amount of unadjudicated claims? 

Mr. BUNN. Yes, sir. The claims which have been adjudi- 
cated in that court amount to $15,283,267. The amount of 
claims allowed, $2,239,313. I ask the attention of the commit- 
tee to this letter, which I propose to have read at the desk. 

This investigation at my request has been going on for months; 
and this is the answer just received. It embodies the result ot 
an actual examination of these claims, andis signed, as I have said, 
by Mr. Dodge, Assistant Attorney-General, This paper shows 
the result of the first real investigation which has been had 
looking to the petitions themselves and the causes as actually 
pending. Previous statements on this subject have been merely 
estimates by various men, In this paper we have the figures ag 
shown by actual examination. 

Mr. ENLOE. Iam very glad that the gentleman has this in- 


formation, and I will ask that the letter go in the RECORD at 
this point. 
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Mr. BUNN. Task that the letter which I send to the desk be 


The Clerk read as follows: 5 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, D. C., May 4, 1894. 


Sır: Replying to your communication of March 24, 1894, requesting infor- 
mation as to the number and aggregate of claims known as war ci re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims under what is known as the Bowman act, ap- 

royed March 3, 1883, also the number and amount of such claims decided by 
the court, and the number and amount of those still pending; and construing 
the expression war claims” in accordance with resolution adopted by the 
Fifty-second Congress as meaning claims growing directly or indirectly out 
of the late war for the supression of the rebellion, permit me to say that 
9,150 claims of this description have been referred by Congress to the Court 
of Claims nnder said act, the aggregate whereof is about 

Of these, about 2.039 claims have been ha phe of, aggrega 
claims the sum of $15,233,267, the amounts found due by the court thereon 


aggregat g 82. 230,313. 
nere remain paons in court 7,106 claims of this character, which aggre- 
gate pes their face the sum of $22,420,805. 

In ition to the foregoing. suits are pending within either the general 
jurisdiction or jurisdiction conferred by special acts of Congress, based upon 
claims either tly or indirectly fre g out of said war, the aggregate 
whereof, as stated by the petitions, is the sum of $2,762,650, thus ma! the 
total amount of war claims pending in both jurisdictions 825,183,455. 

This computation of the number and amount of claims disposed of is 
based upon the vious annual reports of Attorneys-General, and some 
slight measure of duplication or inaccuracy may exist therein. The state- 
ment of the number and amount of claims pending is given as the result of 
actual examination of those claims. 

Very respectfully, 
J. E. DODGE, 
Assistant Attorney-General. 
Hon. B. H. BUNN, 
Chairman Committee on Claims, 
House of Representatives, 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chgirman, it is a very great pity that the 
gentlemanfrom North Carolina[Mr. BUNN | should have brought 
this information into this discussion at this particular time, be- 
cause it will deprive the gentleman from Michigan of a great 
deal of employment which has been very congenial to him here- 
tofore. He will not be able again to get up in this House and 
make the statement which he has repeated here from time to 
time as to the amount of these claims. He will no longer be 
able to parade this statement in order to terrify his constituents 
with the idea that the Democratic party isabout to bankrupt the 
Treasury by the payment of war claims. 

I will not assume that the gentleman from Michigan knew of 
the existence of this information; but I must presume that he 
investigates before he talks. He has had the reputation of 
being a very accurate man in his statements. He nas hereto- 
fore paraded everything that the Department of Justice had to 
say, everything that the Treasury Department had to say, and 
to-day he has quoted from a former Attorney-General to show 
the amount of these claims. 

But by some strange coincidence it pees that he dared not, 
or at least neglected to inquire what had been done under his 
own resolution to ascertain the truth in regard to the matter. 
Unfortunate omission! It would have defeated his purpose to 
have inquired: it would have destroyed his campaign material; 
it would have let the wind out of the bladder on which the gen- 
tleman has been floating so long, and of course he would not be 
willing to do that just in advance of a political campaign. 

Mr. Chairman, he has made a statement here in regard to the 
amount of these claims pending before the Treasury Department 
(that was furnished, too, by Secretary Foster in response to the 
gentleman's resolution in the Fifty-second Congress), and he re- 
ferred to the cotton tax in that connection. Now, the cotton 
tax, Mr. Chairman, is aclaim pending before Congress, and I 
believe it to be just, and thatit ought to be paid. But this claim 
does not rest on the same footing as the class of claims against 
which the gentleman has been inveighing. It is a legal ques- 
tion as to whether or not this cotton tax was legally collected 
from the Southern people. 

The Supreme Court of the United States divided equally on 
the question in a test case which was appealed from a lower 
court, and the claimants therefore failed to establish their right 
in that court. But notwithstanding that fact, I believe these 
claims are legal, just, and equitable, and that the $68,000,000 
taken from the Southern people by that tax, every dollar of it, 
should be returned to them. That they are legal and just claims 
is not a reason why they should be paid, to the mind of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, and those who adopt the same views that 
he entertains. The very fact that they come from the South, or 
that the money would go to the people. of the Southern States, 
would be a sufficient reason in the mind of the gentleman from 
Michigan why the Government should not appropriate a dollar 
for that purpose, law or no law. 

Then we come to the other claims pending before the Treas- 
ury Department to which the gentleman referred. Contractors 
who built vessels for the Government to carry on the war 
have claims pending against the Government, and these are 
claims growing out of the war. Theyare Northern war claims. 
We have the Sibley tent claim, 8 a question of the in- 
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fringement of a patent by the United States Government; we 
have the Woodbridge gun case and numberless cases of that 
character, which are not Southern war claims at all, but which 
are pending before the Treasury Department and are embraced 
in the sum of $140,000,000 that the gentleman gave as the 
amount due to the Southern States or claimed by them and 
pending before that Department. 

There is also the captured and abandoned property fund,” 
which is a part of it. That is the proceeds of property which was 
taken from the Southern prope and sold by the Government and 
the money covered into the Treasuryof the United States. The 
Government has since recognized the legal eee of those 
ple to that money, and some of it has been distributed. Con- 
gress passed an act providing for its distribution, under which 
a considerable portion was paid out and distributed. But that 
act expired before it was all distributed, and since that time 
numbers of other claims where the evidence was lost or could 
not be reached in time have been filed, and probably $20,000,000 
of these claims belong to this class. Of course they can not be 
paid in full. 

Mr. SHELL. It is a trust fund. z 

Mr. ENLOE. And as the gentleman suggests, it is held in 
the Treasury as a trust fund. Certainly it has been so held and 
regarded, but the claimants to this fund can not receive any 
more than their pro rata shareof it whenitis distributed. That 
is all that can be paid on that account. That is the extent of the 
injury on that account to the General Government, if the gentle- 
man from Michigan so regards it. He has contracted the habit 
of believing that he and his constituents have obtained a vested 
right to every dollar that goes into the Treasury whether it is 
there legally or otherwise. 

The gentleman has also shown a sample of his sense of fair- 
ness, honesty, and justice in the discussion of this question by 
referring to the claims pending before the House. He took up 
every claimcoming from a Southern State, and he could tell you 
exactly when it was filed and what amountit was. But when 
some gentleman asked him about the California claim, involving 
five or six million dollars, he did not know anything whatever 
about it! When a gentleman asked him about the Pennsylvania 
claim, involving three or four million dollars, one of the oldest 
on the Calendar, the gentleman knew nothing aboutit. Thatis 
a Northern war claim, and the gentleman is less intelligent than 
I supposed or believe him to be if he does not know that it is a 
war claim. y 

But he seemed not to know it. He is like a witness on the 
stand who is unwilling to testify except in a certain direction. 
He answers swiftly in the way he wants the case to go, but when 

you ask him a question that may defeat his object in testifying, 
is memory fails him, he does not know anything about it, and 

is unable to answer. That is the attitude of the gentleman 

from Michigan in regard to this three and a half million war 

claim from the State of Pennsylvania, a claim which has been 

2 before Congress, I suspect, ever since the gentleman 
rom Michigan has been a member of this body. 

Mr. BUNN. And is one of the war claims referred to. 

Mr. ENLOE. Of course. ` 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It will never get through the 


House. . 

Mr. ENLOE. No, sir; I suppose it will not, I would be will- 
ing to guarantee, if it were a just claim coming from a South- 
ern State, it would not get through. Ithink possibly there may 
come a Congress after awhile that will pay the judgments of the 
Court of Claims. I think that probable. It may be a Repub- 
lican Congress. 

That is the only kind of a Congress that hasever paid a judg 
ment of the court. I find some gentlemen on this side of the 
House as hostile to the payment of the judgments of the Court 
of Claims to loyal citizens of the South as even the gentleman ' 
from Michigan. They give little heed to the judgments of the. 
tribunal which is established and clothed with authority to in- 
vestigate these claims—— 

Mr, LIVINGSTON. At an expense of $25,000 a year. 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, and we are ourselves judges to settle the 
question whether we will pass the claims after they have been 
investigated, and after the claimants have proven their loyalty 
and the justice of their claims. We have created a court, we 
have provided assistant counsel to the Attorney-General to pro- 
tect the interesis and rights of the Government, who go over 
the country at an expense of $10 a day, and appear in behalf of 
the Government, cross-examine claimants’ witnesses and take 
proof on the other side, and by that means defeat 92 per cent of 
the claims presented, but when claimants establish their right 
to the other 8 per cent they are told by Congress we want you 
to understand the fact that you live in the South, and for that 
reason you have little reason to expect any relief at the hands 
of Congress, especially from the Republican party,” and, Mr. 


Chairman, I am afraid at the hands of a good part of the Demo- 
cratic party too, when it comes to making an appropriation. 


hairman, since I have been a member of this House, I 
have tried to do justice toeveryclassof claimants. I hayenever 
attempted to defeat a just and honest claim, and I have never 
supported a dishonest one if I knew it, and I thank God that I 
am not constructed on that narrow principle which would limit 
my view of right and justice to the confines of the Congressional 
district I represent, or to the State from which I happen to hail. 

Inthis House I have seen many e ere who d as econ- 
omists, regardless of the principles of right and justice, men 
who would have it understood that they kept a sleepless eye on 
the door of the Treasury. I have seen the same gentlemen vote 
for questionable appropriations for their own States and their 
own districts, but when it eame to voting for just claims to other 
States and other districts, the same gentlemen have stood up 
here and paraded before the country as economists and watch- 
dogs of the Treasury. I wish we could kill off that breed of de- 
ceitful dogs. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest, if the gentleman 
will permit me, that the gentleman from Indiana is not now 
present, 5 

Mr. ENLOE. Well, the gentleman from Indiana can take 
care of himself. x 

Mr. MOLAURIN. The gentleman from Maine is present, and 
he will do. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. The gentleman ought not to attack the gentle- 
tleman from Indiana in his absence. 

Mr. ENLOE. I want to say that I had nospecial reference to 
the gentleman from Indiana. I have seen quite a number of 
dogs here of that character, if you will excuse the common 
comparison. -I have seen big dogs and little dogs, and dogs of 
every degree, who were false watchdogsof the Treasury. They 
never bark at those who feed them. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Burgows] desire to use his unoccupied time? The gentleman 
has fifteen minutes. 

Mr. BURROWS. I should like to use that time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to make a statement in regard to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Michigan, as to the number of 
claims that have been introduced into this Congress. Perhaps 
he may wish to ropy to what I have to say. I wish to say that 
this is a very unfair way of stating the question. 

If the gentleman will refer to the records of the Fifty-first 
Congress, the last Co over which a Republican Speaker 
presided, he will find that these same bills were introduced in 
that Congress, and they were referred to the Committee on War 
Claimsto be considered. It is no evidence ofan intention to pass 
bills that they are introduced. The gentleman has been amem- 
ber of the House for a great many years and these claims are 
familiar tohim. They have been introduced perhaps in nearly 
every Congress for the last twenty-five years, in Republican 
Congresses the same as Democratic Congresses, and it is mis- 
leading to state that these bills are pending in this Democratic 
House, and to leave the inference that we are about to pass them 
and bankrupt the Treasury. 

There is no more probability of their bging passed now than 
there was in the Fifty-first Congress, or the Forty-first Congress, 
or any Congress since the war up to 1875, when the Democratic 
party regained its power in this House. There isno more prob- 
ability of it. The gentleman knows very well that these claims 
are not worth one cent on the hundred dollars—these claims to 
which he has referred, and with which he desires to alarm the 
country, as to the extravagance of this House. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Ishould like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois aquestion. Iam not interested in these claims at all, 
but the statement the gentleman from Illinois makes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan is that these claims are not worth a cent 
on the hundred dollars. These claims are, aslunderstand them, 
claims for cotton, in cases where the Government sold the cotton 
and got the money, and put it into the Treasury, and where the 
ae eee Court of the United States has decided that it does not 
belong to the Government, but that it is a trust fund. Now, will 
the gentleman say those claims are not worth acent on the hun- 
dred dollars? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was not referring to those claims at all, 
but I was referring to the two, three, four, or five hundred 
millions of dollars of claims, to which the gentleman from 
Michigan had reference in his remarks, as pending in this Con- 
gress. 

'I want to say further in regard to these claims, that under the 
law, under the rulings of the court, every person who obtains a 
judgment or has obtained a vote of 3 for the purpose of 
aiiowing his case, must first prove his loyalty to the Govern- 
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ment during the war, and that the insinuations thrown out by 
gentlemen upon the other side, that we are allowing rebel 
claims or claims of those who were in arms against the Goru 
ment of the United States, has no foundation in fact. These 
people, coming here all through these years, have offered to 
ete that during the whole of the war they were loyal to the 

overnmentof the United States, and if so their residence in 
Tennessee ought to be no bar against them. 

The people who lived in Massachusetts and Michigan who had 
claims against the Government and were loyal tothe Government 
have long since had their hearings and have had their cases 
adjudicated and allowed. In the Forty-seventh Congress there 
were $500,000 worth of claims allowed in one bill, and several 
special cases were allowed and settled in the Court of Claims in 
which cases judgments have since been allowed by that court 
and some of them paid, to the amount of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, notably the gunboat claims, which were vetoed by 
President Grant, vetoed by President Cleveland, and afterwards 
passed in the Fifty-first Congress and approved by President 
Harrison. 

These were war claims, and if you examine the records since 
the war you will find that claims aggregating a larger amount 
of dollars have been allowed by Republican Congresses than by 
Democratic Congresses. 

Mr. BUNN. And paid to Northern men. 

Mr. SPRINGER. More claims of this kind have been allowed; 
and I defy gentlemen to point to a case in the records of the 
court or in the records of Congress where a man was allowed a 
dollar for a war claim where he did nog prove that during the 
whole war he was loyal to the Government of the United States. 
Therefore it is unjust to make a partisan issue of these claims. 
It is not based upon truth, but upon a partisan desire to alarm 
the country by holding up a scarecrow, a man of buckram, things 
that do not exist, and endeavor to make believe that they exist 
here. To make the 11 believe that they can not trust a Dem- 
ocratic Congress with the Treasury of the United States. Ihave 
always felt, Mr. Chairman, more safe when the Democrats were 
in power in this House in re to claims of this kind than Ido 
when the Republicansarein power. The Republican Congresses 
since the war have been more lavish in allowing these claims 
than has any Congress where the majority of this House was 
Democratic. 

Now, to come to the bill before the House. This bill refers 
certain claims to the Court of Claims to find the amounts due and 
report the same to Congress. 

f course that is not an adjudication. It is simply an inquiry 
as to the facts. I think the gentleman, probably inadvertently, 
and I am sure he would not object to the change, would add 
under the Bowmanact,” requiring them to report as to whether 
the claimants were loyal during the war. 

Mr. COX. You have to report that the first thing. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is the very be 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will allow me, the very first in- 
quiry is as to the loyalty of the party. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is what the law requires. 

Mr COX. And if it is not ascertained affirmatively then you 
can go no farther. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is what I was panie That is what 
the law requires; and if the gentleman had added, under the 
Bowman act,” that would be better. Of course the court would 
assume that that was to be done, and the gentleman undoubt- 
edly intended that it should be so, and if so, it only sends the 
claims there for an inquiry, first, into the fact of the loyalty of 
the claimant, and, secondly, as to the amount that would be due. 
That is what we are doing all the time; and if they are to be 
allowed at all they should not be considered here until the Court 
of Claims has found on those facts in a judicial way, where wit- 
nesses can be introduced for and against, and the questions can 
be determined as we determine facts in courts of law. 

855 SAYERS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand the thirty- 
seven bills which are embraced in this resolution, and they 
carry a sum total of $1,040,000. I will ask the gentleman from 
Illinois, who seems to be anxious that this resolution should 
pass, and that these bills should be referred to the Court of 
Claims for the purpose of a finding as to the amount of the 
claims, and also as to the 8 of the claimants, whether or not, 
if the court should report findings favorable to the claimants, 


will he say, right here and now, that if such should be the find- 
ings of the court, that he would vote for the payment of these 
claims? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That wold depend upon each case by it- 


self. 
Mr.SAYERS. No, sir. If yousend these claims to the Court 
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of Claims, and if you say that it is for that court to adjudicate 
as to the loyalty of the claimant and as to the amount due, then 
you are bound by the forum to which you send them for adjudi- 
cation. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know the gentlemen who 
compose the Court of Claims. I have never seen one of them to 
know him; but from my experience in Congress, and for eight 
years on the Committee on Appropriations, if they should re- 
port the facts in favor of these claimants I should not vote for 
the payment of their findings. 

Mr. BUNN. Then you ought to abolish the court. 

Mr. SAYERS. I would abolish the court to-morrow if I could. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. If these claims are honest claims, and I 
do not know whether they are honest or not, then you would 

ose them on account of the amount? 
5 5 SAYERS. I will state to the gentleman very frankly 
when he comes to the question of loyalty of the cotton States of 
this Union during the war, the open and avowed loyalists could, 
as an average, be counted on the five fingers in the different 
communities of those States. 

Mr, STOCKDALE. That is not the question. 

Mr.SAYERS. Yes, it is. It has been near thirty years 
since the civil war ended, and since the things complained of 
occurred, and it is not always difficult, as we all know, to estab- 
lish proof at this late date. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. But suppose they are honest claims, 
would you refuse to pay them because you are on the Committee 
on Appropriations? [Laughter. 

Mr. SAYERS. No,sir. Butit is my belief, founded on ob- 
servation, that in the cotton States of this Union which were 
engaged in the war against the Federal Government from 1860 
to 1865, there were not on an eae, more than five men to the 
community who were loyal to the Union during the entire time 
and openly refusing aid and comfort to the soldiers of the Con- 
fede = : 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. How many regiments did Texas fur- 
nish to the Federal Army? : 

Mr. SAYERS. Texas furnished less than two thousand men, 

Mr. LACEY. And most of them black. 

A MEMBER, Not any of them black. 

Mr. SAYERS. I happened to be in that war myself, and will 
answer the question. |Laughter.] Two-thirds of those men 
were patos upon the Rio Grande border. That is where 
Gen. Davis raised his regiments. 

The, CHAIRMAN. The ntleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] yielded to the gentleman from Texas, and now the 
gentleman from Texas is yielding to half a dozen other gentle- 
men. [Laughter.] ; 

Mr. SAYERS. I am not yielding at all except to answer 
questions. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was endeavoring, without being rude, to 
get the floor back. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SAYERS. I will let the gentleman have as much time 

.as he wants. 5 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas a question. 

Mr. SAYERS. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has not got 
ae floor, except as the gentleman from Illinois has yielded to 


him. 
en SAYERS Thegentleman from Illinois allows me to have 
the floor. i 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did not intend to yield the floor, except 
for a question from the gentleman from Texas. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. I wish to ask the gentleman from Texas 
this question: When this issue of loyalty or disloyalty comes up 
before the Court of Claims, does the gentleman know of any in- 
stance in which the United States Government attorney has been 
able to produce proof of disloyalty? Is it not a fact that no such 
evidence is ever offered? vo. 

Mr. ENLOE. Let me answer that question? 

Mr.SAYERS. No; I will answer it myself. 

Mr. ENLOE. Then answer it correctly. [Laughter.] 

Mr.SAYERS. I will. 

Mr. BARTLETT. My understanding is that the loyalty is 
perfunctorily proven, that there is no issue really raised, no evi- 
dence of disloyalty submitted. 

Mr. ENLOE. I suppose the gentleman got that information 
inNew York. He certainly did not get it from those who know 
anything about it. The fact is, the Government attorney goes 
to the place where the claim originates, the witnesses for the 
claimant appear before a United States commissioner, and the 
Government attorney hunts up and brings witnesses to disprove 
the statements made in support of the loyalty of the claimant. 
Thes is no difficulty at all about doing it, and in fact it is done 
in nine out of every ten cases that are examined. 

Mr. SAYERS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish also to say 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
assumed that I was in favor of paying these claims in the event 
that the Court of Claims reported the amounts due. . 

Mr. SAYERS. And provided the claimants were loyal? 

Mr. SPRINGER. And provided they were loyal. 

Mr. SAYERS. Well, you ought to be in fayor of paying them 
when the court passes upon them favorably after you have re- 


ferred them to that tribunal. 


Mr. SPRINGER. My answer to that is this: In cases where 
damage was done to property, or where property was destroyed 
in the ordinary operations of war, I am opposed and I should 
always be opposed to making payment, no matter whether the 
claimant were loyal or disloyal. No government in the world 
hasever adopted the policy of paying for damages arising from 
the ordinary contingencies of war. . 

I have opposed such payments always. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I have adopted the rule of voting to pay claims where 
supplies were taken and used for the support of the Army—taken 
regularly, by order of the commanding officers, in the due 
course of army 3 for the support of the Army. Where 
supplies were taken under such circumstances and it is shown 
that the claimant was loyal, I have voted to pay claims; but in 
the other cases to which I have referred I have regarded the 
loss of property as a part of the fortunes of war, and have always 
opposed payment. ; 

Mr. SAYERS, Now, with all due respect for the gentleman 
from Illinois, I think he has been blowing hot and cold” on 
this question. [Laughter.] If he will allow his remarks, just- 
as they have been delivered, to go into the RECORD, no person 
who may read them will doubt that he is committed 83 to 
the payment of these claims, should the finding of the court be 
in favor of the loyalty of the claimants, and for any amount. 

ido not reflect at all upon the gentleman who introduced 
these bills. No doubt it was his duty as a Representative from 
his district to introduce them. What I have to say can not pos- 
sibly be construed as implying any disrespect to him. But 
what is the case before us? We have thirty-seven bills ag- 
gregating $1,040,000, all coming, I understand, from asingle dis- 
trict in one State. And it is passing strange to me—I say it 
with the utmost respect to the Committee on War Claims—that 
they should have singled out bevel: Shit hens bills calling for more 
thana million of dollars and introduced by a single member and 
should have them reported to the House under one resolution. 

If I understand the spiritof the Bowman act aright, it is this: 
That the Committee on War Claims shall investigate such 
claims, and if it appears on the face of the claims and upon the 
evidence accompanying them, that there is a prima facie case 
against the Government, then it is within the province of that 
committee to refer such claims to the Courtof Claims. Butthe 
committee must first have satisfied itself, after a careful exam- 
ination, that there is a prima facie case against the Government. 

Surely, the Congress did not intend by the passage of the 
Bowman act to incur the expense of adjudicating such claimsin 
the Court of Claims unless a prima facie case were first made out 
before a committee of one of the Houses of 9 Now, it 
does occur to me—and I make the remark with ect—that 
it would scarcely be possible for the Committee on War Claims 
to give thirty-seven claims of different kinds, covering in the 
aggregate more than a million of dollars and introduced by a 
single member, that consideration which would justify their 
being sent to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. ENLOE. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. SAYERS. InamomentI will. This may be regarded, 
Mr. Chairman, as anextreme position and not warranted by the 
spirit and the letter of the law. But I agree entirely with the 
gentleman from Michigan, that it is the duty of Congress to in- 
vestigate thoroughly every claim presented to it for ct pay- 
ae or to be sent under its recommendation to the Court of 

aims. 

Now, what would be the status of these claims if they should 

o to the Court of Claims and be sent back here with favorable 
ndings? Are we still to oppose them, or are we to pay them? 

Mr. SNODGRASS. We ought to pay them. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the gentleman from Texas will pardon me 
a moment, I wish to call attention to the fact that the resolution 
now under consideration reporting back these thirty-seven cases 
was reported to the House and placed upon the Calendar on the 
3d of October last—so short a time as that after the assembling 
of this Congress. 

Mr. ENLOE. If the gentleman will allow me, I want to state 
that there is no mystery about this thing at all. There is no 
pretense, I presume, on the part of anyone that the Committee 
on War Claims has undertaken to investigate the merits of these 
claims. The object of the Bowman act and of the Tucker act 
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was to devolve the duty of such investigation upon the court, in- | in the legal opinion of the other gentleman from Tennessee on 


stead of committees of Congress. Those acts were passed tore- 
lieve the committees of such work. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I do not so understand. 

Mr. ENLOE. That has been the practice all the time under 
those acts. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I understand exactly the contrary. 

Mr. ENLOE. That is the way those acts have been con- 


strued. 

Mr. SAYERS. Then, Mr. Chairman, in view of what has been 
stated by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE], that 
there has been no pretense whatever of an investigation on the 
part of the Committee on War Claims to ascertain whether 
there is a probability of these claims being found by the Court 
of Claims to be just and due to loyal claimants, I do not think 
this resolution ought to pass; I do not think we ought to send 
to the Court of Claims in this way these claims which would en- 
tail an expense of thousands and tens of thousands of dollars, 
probably, before they are adjudicated. 

Mr. DOCKERY. What is the amount involved in these 

Mr. SAYERS. One million and forty thousand dollars. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I understood the gentleman from Tennes- 
see Mr. Li cre to say that the Committee on War Claims has 
not investigated these claims, notwithstanding they amount to 
over a million dollars. > 

Mr. ENLOE. The gentleman understands correctly; and that 
is in accordance with the practice of the Committee on War 
Claims ever since the passage of the Bowman and Tucker acts. 

Mr. SAYERS. Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I will 


8& y —— 

ire. VAN VOORHIS of New York. If the gentleman will al- 
low me a moment, T would like to ask what is the difference be- 
tween the judgment which the Court of Claims might render 
under a resolution requiring that court to report the amount 
due andany judgment which it might render undera resolution 
giving the court complete authority in the matter? 

Mr. SAYERS. Well, if I understand correctly the gentle- 
man's question, there is no difference at all. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. That seems to be a dis- 
tinction without a difference, 

Mr. COX. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Texas, that 
the Court of Claims could not pass on these claims under exist- 
ing law, because the first thing under the law would be to de- 
termine the question of loyalty. This proposed legislation does 
not invoke that question at all, but simply directs the court to 
ascertain the amount due. So you pass over the question of 
loyalty entirely, not in the usual form, and the court is to pass 
on only one provision, and that is as to the amount due. 
yee SNODGRASS. Of course the court would comply with 

e law. 

Mr. COX. But this is the law when you pass it. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a wide di- 
versity of opinion among gentlemen in regard to this matter. 
One gentleman, my friend from Georgia[Mr. LIVINGSTON], from 
what he has said to me, seems tothink that these claims will be 
adjudicated under the provisions of the Bowman act. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] on the contrary, and also the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BUNN], the chairman of 
the Committee on Claims, say tome that this resolution is a law 
unto itself. In other words, that it takes from the Court of 
Claims the rightand the duty to inquire into the loyalty of the 
claimants, and to simply report back to Congress the amount 
which is due, if anything, under the respective bills presented. 
Now, if nothing else would induce me to vote against the reso- 
lution it would be the difference of opinion that exists on a mat- 
ter of such importance. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. SAYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. This resolution refers these matters to 
the Court of Claims under the Tucker and the Bowman law. 

Mr. COX. Oh, no. 


Mr. SNODGRASS (continuing). And whenever they inves- 
tigate the question of loyalty, if itis found that the c ant 


was disloyal they can not report anything is due. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. That would be the first inquiry. 

Mr. SAYERS. Well, Mr. Chairman, when doctors disagree 
the patient dies. Now, here is one gentleman from Tennessee 
on my right who takes one view of the question, and another 
gentleman from Tennessee on my left who takes a diamétrically 
opposi view. 1 

r. SNODGRASS. I ask if that is not the law; and if the 
court is not compelled to determine the question of loyalty first? 

Mr. SAYERS. - Well, I have so much confidence in the legal 
opinion of the gentlemen from Tennessee on my right, and also 


the left, that I am unable to decide between them. ughter. 

Now, a word in reference to the appropriations. I have hear 
a good deal said on this floor this evening in regard to the Re- 
8 party and the Democratic party making appropriations 

or the payment of this character of claims, the e 
throwing it over to the Democrats like a ball, and the Democrats 
tossing it back to the Republican side. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe that any gentleman on this floor will pass on this ques- 
tion as influenced by his political affiliations. 

There is not a gentleman on this floor who is not as much in- 
terested, and I believe as honestly interested, in the proper re- 
ductions of appropriations as any other member. have not 
seen the slightest evidence during this session of any effort on 
either side to unduly increase the appropriations; and I do not 
believe that any member, to whichever ty he may belong, 
will consider this question in the light of his political relations 
bat only in the light of his relations to the people of this coun- 

r 


V. 

I do not believe the resolution ought to pass. I do not be- 
lieve that it comes to the House in such shape as to commend 
itself to the judgment and wisdom of the House. I believe 
thatone of two things ought to be done, either it ought to be 
referred back to the committee from which it came, or the res- 
olution should be laid on the table when we go back into the 
House. So Believing: I shall move that the resolution be laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation 
that it do lie on the table. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 3 from Michigan has fifteen 
minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, I omitted to call attention 
to the pendency in this House, before the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, of a bill to refund the cotton tax, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER], aggreating the sum of 
$54,935,121.56; and for fear that some gentieman might say that 
this bill is simply pending, I desire to call attention to the fact 
that in the last Congress the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
OATES], from the Committee on the Judiciary, made a favora- 
ble report from that committee recommending the passage of 
this bill and the refunding of this enormous sum. 

There is also a bill pending to refund about $11,000,000 re- 
maining in the Treasury out of the captured and abandoned 
property fund. 

The bill was favorably reported in the Forty-ninth Congress 
by the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary [Mr. CUL- 
BERSON], and I presume will receive favorable action in this 
Congress. I understand it is now on the House Calendar, and 
this should be added to thesums heretofore named, making over 
$75,000,000 more of pending claims against the Government. 

Something has been said by the gentleman from Tennessee 
about my motive in making this statement. I had no idea of 
making a political speech or of saying anything for political 
effect. I presented the official reports of the various officials of 
this Government, showing the amount of claims pending in the 
various Departments, and the records of this House showing the 
number of claims pending before the Committee on War Claims, 
and the aggregate amount carried by these bills. I have noth- 
ing to retract. 

I proren it because I believed it ought to bè known, and 
not because I am opposed to the payment of any loyal claim. I 
am in favor of paying the just claim of any person who was loyal 
to the Government anywhere; butI am glad to hear the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] make the announcement publicly 
that in his judgment you can count on the fingers of one hand 
the average of all the people in any community in the cotton 
States who were loyal to the United States Government during 
the war. 

Mr. SAYERS. That is on the average, I mean to say. 

Mr. BURROWS. On the average. om the facts presented, 
I mean to say that generally these claims are of a doubtful char- 
acter. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. BURROWS, I can not just now. I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact, which seems to have been lost sight of in this 
debate, that there is no feeling on this side, or on any side, 
against the payment ofany loyal claimant. Why, in 1871 a com- 
mission was established for the very purpose of paying every citi- 
zen who was loyal tothe Government any just demand against it. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Does the gentleman refer to the South- 
ern Claims Commission? 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes, and that Commission was authorized 
to continue for two years, and I believe it sat something like 
nine years, the time being extended, and during that time that 
Commission was open to everybody, and the Commission was au- 
thorized not only to take testimony, sitting here in Washing- 
ton, but to send anywhere in the United States and take testi- 
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mony. The opportunity was open to all, and the only prerequi- 
site to the allowance of the claims was that the claimant should 
prove his loyalty. That court was open. 

There were presented to that court 22,298 cases. Of these 
5,250 abandoned their claims, never presuming to prosecute 
them. Of course they were absolutely barred; but that Com- 
mission authorized the payment, and there was paid to loyal citi- 
zens as the result of their investigation the sum of $4,636,920.69. 

Now, with that commission open to everybody, with the op- 
portunity for every citizen to prove his loyalty and the loss of 

roperty and the e done, and with that amount of over 

our ions and a half paid to loyal claimants it seems to me 
the presumption is against these claims, and that twenty-five 
years after, it is a little late to have these claims presented 
which were either not prosecuted before the Southern Claims 
Commission, or after full hearing rejected by that commission. 

There were a large number of those claims rejected. The re- 
port of that commission is in print, showing whenand why these 
claims were rejected, and that in most instances it was for dis- 
loyalty. I say, therefore, it isa little late, when witnesses are 
dead and evidence destroyed, to seek to revive these discarded 
and doubtful claims. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Mr. Chairman 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Indiana [Mr. COOPER] 
is recognized. 

Mr. ENLOE. Ishould like to have the gentleman yield to 
me for a moment. : ; 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee for a moment. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, have I any time left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five minutes left. 

Mr. BURROWS. Lagreed to yield to the gentleman from 
New York the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from New York in a moment, but the Chair has already recog- 
nized the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. COOPER]. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] did not reserve his time. 
The Chair will recognize the gentlemanfrom New York assoon 
as he can reach him. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr, Chairman, before we get away from this 
question I want to settle a very important question between the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] and myself, and I in- 
vite the attention of the gentleman from Michigan to whatI am 
going to say. While I was addressing the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan asserted that the statement which I made 
to the House that he had discussed this question in the last 
Congress was not true,” and the following controversy en- 
sued, which I read from the Reporter's notes: 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, and the gentleman might say that very frequently, but 
that would not make his statement true; and if it came to a question of 
8 between myself and the gentleman, I suppose mine would stand as 
“Mr. BURROWS. Yes, but that I have discussed this matter before is not 

rue. re 


Mr. ENLOE. You discussed it in the last Congress. 
Mr. Bungows. I did not. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, since the gentleman made that statement 
I have gone to the library of the House and obtained the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 129, second session Fifty-second 
Congress, and on page 609, and continuing on pages 610 and 611, 
was a discussion of this question, in which both myself and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] participated. 

The gentleman from Sieh igen then had read a statement, which 
I will ask the Clerk to read, which was the very statement he 
had read here to-day, in regard to these claims. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


being 32.583.939. l. 


saree sums, are being prepared 
That a very large proportion 
of these claims have no just foundation either in fact or law, being - 
sented by persons or the representatives of persons who were not loyal to 
the Government during the war, is every day made clearer in the evidence 
evolved in their defense. 

In numerous cases where testimony has been produced of the entire loy- 
alty of claimants to the Union during the war, by the discovery of documen- 
tary evidence, such as the election returns on the vote for secession, Vouchers 
for supplies ħed to the Confederate government, enlistment rolls, 
registry of Confederate etc., the saraya of the Government have 
been able to demonstrate the disloyalty of claimants and thus defeat the 
claims. But of course such evidence can be found only in exceptional cases, 
and unless Congress shail put some new barrier between the and 
these claims it 


1 evidence after six years. Why, with all the temptations 
perjury, a different rule should apply to these claims D. notap- 


parent. : 
Let me see that. 


Mr. BURROWS. 


Mr. ENLOE. I will give it to the gentleman ina moment. I 
want to quote a little of the language of the gentleman imme- 
diately following this quotation which he then made from the 
report of the Attorney-General: 

This is the statement embraced in the official report of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, upon which statement, I suppose, is based the language of the Presi- 
dent’s message to which the gentieman from Tennessee has called attention 
and which he has seen fit to criticise. Now. it was with a view of ascertain- 
ing the nature and character of these ciaims, and in order that the House 
and the 1 might be informed in relation to them, that I offered this 
resolution, and Iam thankful to the committee for having reported it back 
witha favorable recommendation. 


And the discussion continued on through that page and part 
of the next between the gentleman and myself on this very 
point. The gentleman got information, but it seems he did not 
want to use it. It was his resolution, adopted at that time, that 
caused this investigation to be made by the Department of Jus- 
tice, which showed that these claims, instead of being $400,000,- 
000, as he has continued to assert, were $25,000, and I congratu- 
late the gentleman that he came within $375,000,000 of stating it 
correctly. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, it is very evident 
that no conclusion can be reached upon the matter pending be- 
fore the committee at this time. I wish, therefore, to ask the 
indulgenve of the House for a few minutes only, while I recur to 


a matter which had its origin in the discussion on the legisla- 


tive, executive, and judicial appropriation bill a few days since. 
While that bill was under discussion, in response to an inquir 
by my friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], | 
stated, as one of the reasons why the checking division of the 
Sixth Auditor’s Office was behind, that the chief of that division 
had occupied much of his time and the time of the clerks in that 
service in preparing and publishing a life of ex-President Har- 
rison. 

While I was absent temporarily from the Hall of the House 
on yesterday, the gentleman from Ohio, after having, I will say 
in justice to him, endeavored to ascertain my presence, had 
read from the Clerk's desk a letter from this ex-chief of the 
checking division, in which he substantially contradicts the 
statement made by me. He said, in substance, that that division 
was about three years behind when he took charge of it, and 
that the prior Administration of the present President was to 
blame for that fact, and that during 
was brought up something like a year in advance of what it was 
when he undertook it. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, I wish to send to the Clerk’s desk and 
have read a letter from one of the employés of that division, 
who is still in that service, upon that point. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE POST-OFFICÈË DEPAR?MENT, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1894, 
Sır: In reply to your 
tive to Mr. les Hed, 
tor’s Office, having d 


ining 

storeroom for books, and upon inspecting them found they were the afore- 
mentioned books. Mr. Glendenning, one of his clerks, was engaged in ad- 
dressing these books to subscribers and postmasters during office hours 
and whilst his name was carried on the rolls. Shortly after, this clerk, a 
substitute, was ves gear toa $1,000 position over a Pet W. who 
stood at the top of the list in a competitive examination for promotion, 
notwithstanding that THOMAS B. REED had interested himself in her behalf. 

It is the impression of the office that the appointment of Mr. Glendenning 
was the result of his labor for Mr. Hedges. 

Very respectfully, 
CHARLES A. GIVEN, 
Clerk, Sixth Auditor's Office. 
Hon. GEORGE W. COOPER, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Now, I send forward a letter from 
another clerk, which I wish to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1894. 

Sm: In reply to your request of this date for information that I may pos- 
sess relative to Charles Hedges, late chief of the checking division of the 
Sixth Auditor's Office, having used the Government’s time for his own pur- 
poses by working himself, and, as chiefof his division, causing Government 
employés under him to devote their time during office hours to the prepar- 
ation of a book conania a biographical sketch and speeches of Benjamin 
Harrison, ex-President of the United States, I have this to say: 

It is a matter poet talked that Judge Thomas, now chief clerk, Post- 
Office Department, and late superintendent and disbursing clerk of the Post- 
Office Dever ene, Compass to the chief clerk of the Sixth Auditor’s Of- 
fice about one of the rooms of the Busch Building being occupied by some 


is incumbency the work - 


* 


. 
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aN 

two wagonloads of mail sacks filled with the speeches of Benjamin Harri- 

son, compiled oe een Hedges, and that they were not removed until 
after complaint been made, 

It Was a matter of common discussion in the division at that time that 

messengers, laborers, and clerks were used by Mr. Hedges during office 

| hours, in violation of the rulesand regulations of the Treasury Department, 

to prepare letters and circulars to mote the sale of said book, to unpack 

store away in the Busch Building these books as they were received 

2 — publishers, and wrap up singly or otherwise to deliver or mail to pur - 

{ rs. 

It was stated that Thornton Chesley, an employé of the office, was in- 
structed by Mr. Hi to make a canvass of the office for the sale of said 
book and that he did so during office hours, which is a violation of rules and 
regulations of the Treasury Department prohibiting all canvassing what- 


ever. 

Iknow that clerks bought the book who could not afford to, to prevent in- 
curring the displeasure of Mr. H and that clerks who did not buy the 
book felt that they were oppressed for not having done so. 

As to the condition of the work on Mr. Hedges's division at the time of his 
retirement, I have this to say: 

' Chaos pervaded the entire division. New York postni notes were lost; 
notan o or clerk in the building could tell where to find them, The 
9,000 books used in checking were everywhere but where they were wanted. 
It required three months’ work of the assistant chief to catalogueand reduce 
to business system these books alone. 

The division under Mr. Hedges had run itself. The clerks had checked as 

they choosed, or if they did not choose, had turned in their week averages 
as checked when they were not, and sent the work to the files for? - 
istration to take out of the files eif the thousands and do over properly: In 
the basement were huge basketfuls of 1889 and 1890 and 1891 work t clerks 
had left laying around loose and reported as done. 

There was no uniformity in the work. As an illustration: Colorado not 
checked since 1889; Minnesota postal notes not checked since 1888; Wash- 
a ES C., not checked since 1888; New York postal notes not checked 

ce . 

Checking when done had been so badly done that more time of clerks was 
wasted mischecks than would have been req’ to do the whole 
correctly in the beginning. The work is all reviewed now, and perfect bus- 

iness system followed in everything. 

Respectfull 


CYNTHIA E. CLEVELAND, 
Clerk, Sixth Auditor's Office. 
Hon. GEORGE W. COOPER, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Now, there is another letter at the 
2 Task to have it read. It is a short letter. 
e Clerk read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25, 1894. 


Str: In reply to your request of this date for any information that Imay 
have relative to the clerks or other employés in the Sixth Auditor's Office 
_having devoted their time during office hours to the work of paring a 
book con a biographical sketch and speeches of ex-Pr ent Harri- 
son, I have this to state: 

The statements made by you are substantially correct. Iwas his pri- 
vate messenger and was employed du office hours, when my office work 
was done, in doing up for mailing from office copies of the book in ques- 
tion. I did this under instructions from my chief, Mr. Hedges. 

Very respectfully, 
PATRICK DOOLAN, 
Messenger, Sixth Auditor's Office. 


Hon. GEORGE W. COOPER, : 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Now, Mr. Chairman, this commu- 
nication, which appeared in yesterday’s RECORD, states that 
when Mr. Hedges took charge of the checking division of the 
Auditor's Office the work was three years behind. I have in my 
hand the report made by Mr. Hedges himself, the first report 
made by him to the Sixth Auditor after he came into office. 
Init he says (I quote from page 13): The work of this division, 
taken as a whole, in consequence of the insufficiency of the force, 
is in arrears ten months, and some sections (States) are in ar- 
rearage eighteen months.” This was the first report made by 
him, and is of date October 9, 1889, that he found the work in 

‘arrears ten to eighteen months. 
Now, it is a fact that this work can not be closer up than six 
, months, because the work does not reach the checking division 
earlier than that; so that when he went in it was practically up. 
I wish now to call attention to the first report made by his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Hedges says that the work was ten to eighteen 
months in arrears when he went into office. His successor pre- 
pared and published in his first reporta table showing the exact 
condition of this work, giving each State and Territory—the 
date of this report is June 30, 1893. I will not read the entire 
table, but the first given is the State of Alabama, which he says 
was behind from July 12, 1890, or a period of nearly three years. 
So that, from being ten months behind when he went into of- 
fice, they were three years behind when he left, and it is not to 
be wondered at in view of the testimony of these letters I have 
had read that it should be so behind. I have in my hand a copy 
of the book to Which reference has been made. 
Kepi GROSVENOR. Do not put that in the RECORD. [Laugh- 
ter. 
r. COOPER of Indiana. I will not put that in the RECORD. 
L assure yous we have too many speeches there now. [Laughter.] 
On the page of it isan autograph letter from the Hon. 
Thomas H. Carter, chairman of the national Republican execu- 
tire committee. 1 5 


j 


This is the letter of the chairman of the Republican committee: 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
No. 518 Fifth Avenue, New York, September 8, 1892. 
My DEAR Sirk: Your accurate compilation of the speeches of President 
5 does you great credit, and meets the approval of the national 
committee. 


These speeches are not only literary gems; they are patriotic inspirations 
as well, and should be read with care by every citizen Sethe Republic. 


Yours, sincerely, 
T. H. CARTER, Chairman. 
Mr. CHARLES HEDGES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. COOMBS. To whom was that addressed? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. This was addressed to the general 
public, through Mr. Hedges, by the chairman of the national com- 
mittee, at a time when Mr. Harrison was a candidate for re#lec- 
tion. 

Mr. KYLE. How many pages are there in the book? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. There are 616 pages. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, it was said the other day in defense of this gentleman 
that not much time would be required in the compilation of this 
work, as it was 2 a compilation of speeches and not a bio- 

faphical sketch. It is true that the biographical sketchof this 
Fistinguished statesman which precedes the speeches is quito 
short, but if any gentleman has the curiosity to look through 
this book he will ses that each one of these ‘‘ literary gems” has 
a very elaborate setting, a mass of introductory matter, stating 
the time and the place and the persons present when the gem 
was set. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Is Gen. Harrison’s speech 
at Rochester in that book? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I have not examined it, but I have 
no doubt the speech is here. I will submit the volume to the 
5 as soon as I have concluded my remarks. I do not 

ow whether that particular s h is in this book, but I know 
this—and it has been established by the testimony here— 
that the book was prepared in the office of the Sixth Auditor, 
by the chief of the checking division, and that he took the time 
of the Government, the time of the people of the United States, 
to prepare this book; that after it was published it was shipped 
back to that place in boxes and there folded and addressed by 
the clerks of the-Sixth Auditor’s Office to the subscribers of 
the work, to the postmasters of the United States, and that that 
work was done during office hours by the eee, of the Gov- 
ernment; and I again call attention to the fact that this was a po- 
litical document indorsed by the Republican national commit- 
tee; that the Department was canvassed for its sale, and that 
this office was turned into a warehouse from which it was deliv- 
ered to subscribers. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Was it franked or postpaid? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I do not know. I want to say in 
conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that work is now very much behind 
in the checking division of the Sixth Auditor's Office, probabl 
two or three years behind; but that, from my acquaintance wit 
the present Sixth Auditor and wingers, of his methods of con- 
ducting business, I have no doubt that this work will be brought 
up regularly and speedily, and that, too, whether the system be 
changed or not. At least we can rest assured that no book-stalls 
or hucksters’ stands will disgrace that branch of the public 
service under his administration. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
feeling against the gentleman who compiled this book; I do not 
know him. He first came to public notice at Indianapolis when 
he was stationed there by the Associated Press, as I am in- 
formed, to report the proceedings at the home of Gen. Harrison 
when he was firstacandidate for the Presidency. The acquaint- 
ance and intimacy there formed ripened, I have no doubt, into 
the appointment in the Sixth Auditor’s Office, and that appoint- 
ment gave this gentleman favorable means and opportunity for 
the prosecution of his literary aspirations. 

I think it is right, Mr. Chairman, that these facts in connec- 
tion with the management of a public office should be known. 
Some criticism has been indulged in here with reference to my 
habit of calling attention to 8 observed by me that are not 
proper in the administration of public affairs. I have no apol- 
ogy to make for that. I think it is the duty of a Representative 
to make public everything he sees that is wrong in connection 
with the management of public affairs. The author of the let- 
ter put in the RECORD yesterday by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. GROSVENOR aks of me asa Modoc. [Laughter.] I do 
not deny that under some circumstances and with a sufficient 
provocation, [might indulge in alittle Indian warfare 5 
ter.] Mr. Chairman, in view ofall the facts as develoy 50 the 
testimony of these witnesses I think there ought to be a Modoc 
for every Hedges. [Applause on the Democraticside.] Believ- 
ing it my duty to do so, I have given you the facts and am will- 
ing to let the judgment of the country ba upon this 
method of transacting the public business. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] = 
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Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to occupy just a mo- 
ment in reply to the statement of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. ENLOE] that what I said here to-day was a repetition of 
something that I had said on a former occasion. What the gen- 
tleman Slodes to is some remarks made by me upon aresolution 
J introduced to provide for an inquiry upon this subject. That 
resolution was reported back favorably from the Committee on 
War Claims, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] 
took the floor and debated the matter at length, criticising Gen. 
HENDERSON and others for what they had stated on the stump 
in reference to war claims. 

I simply closed the debate by saying that debate was entirely 
premature, that what we wanted was information upon this sub- 
ject, and that was the object of the resolution. At that time I 

id not have before me either the report of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral or of the Treasury Department, for they had not then been 
made, and only made some general statements of rumors that 
were current about this matter. I stated that as the ground for 
passing the resolution,and commended the committee for re- 
porting it, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] 
spent most of his time on that occasion in criticising Gen. HEN- 
DERSON and others who had alluded to these war claims on the 
stump. x 

Mr. ENLOE. The gentleman denied that he had discussed 
the question. 

Mr. BURROWS, I had not discussed it, and the absurdity of 
the statement appears from the RECORD. 

Mr. ENLOE. The RECORD shows the fact. 

Mr. BURROWS. I would be glad to have the matter tested 


lause. 
$ Mr. drosvEeNoR. Because it has been demonstrated that 
the elerk (a lady) who stood highest on the list of ‘‘ eligibles” 
and who had the most powerful backing possible among the Re- 
ublicans in the United States failed to be appointed, and a fel- 
ow from outside was appointed over her head. There is one 
illustration in that direction. 

In the second place, it would seem it was not necessary to make 

‘the extraordinary appropriation for clerks to bring up this 
checking business, for apparently there have been three gen- 
tlemen in that office unengaged to-day upon the public busi- 
ness, aud with ample opportunity to search the records and de- 
velop the documents thus produced here on behalf of a former 
Administration. [Laughter.] 

And we haye discovered further that the public service of 
this couniry is in such a condition that inferior clerks in the 
Departments of this Government write letters attacking former 
Administrations and publish them in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, upon the mere suggestion of a member of Congress. 

Now, 1 do not know anything about the facts of this case, and 
never intended to have anything to do with them. Iam de- 
lighted that this exposition has come, and I am especially de- 
lighted thatit has come at this particular time, so that the coun- 
try may know, and especially that a small portion of the country 
out in Indiana may know—— 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. What you say goes everwhere. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That the gentleman from Indiana is a 
veritable Watchdog of the Treasury.” The development has 
come at a most opportune time, if the public journals are telling 
the truth in regard to the situation out there. 

Mr. BUNN. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. HATCH reported that the Committee of 
the Whole on the Private Calendar had directed him to report 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3150) for the re- 
lief of Thomas B. Reed; also that the committee had had under 
consideration Report No. 53, from the Committee on War 
Claims, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
ot Me, COOMBS, for this evening's session, on account of ill 
To Mr. CAUSEY, until Monday next. 

To Mr. MCETTRICK, for three days, on account of sickness in 


y- 
To Mr. CLANCY, for three days, on account of sickness. 


To Mr. MURRAY, for ten days from Monday next, on account 
of important business. 

To Mr. GEISSENHAINER, for two days, on account of public 
business. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. HARTER, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, papers 
in the case of John Irvin, Company E, Sixty-fourth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, there having been no adverse report, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROOK- 
SHIRE] will perform the duties of the Chair at the evening ses- 
sion. The hour of 5 o'clock having arrived, the House, under 
the rule, takes a recess until 8 o'clock this evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess paring: expired, the House, at 8 o'clock p. m., re- 
sumed its session, Mr. BROOKSHIRE in the chair as Speaker pro 
tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is now in session for 
the consideration of bills under clause 3 of Rule = 

Mr. HARE.. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of bills 
under the rule. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Dockery in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first biil on the 
Calendar for consideration under the rule. 

MRS. SUSIE CONWAY. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to take up for ponpak consideration the bill (H. R. 6902) 
granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Susie Conway. 

I will state as my reason for making the request that I will be 
necessarily absent from the House owing to other arrangements 
in a few days. 

Mr. H. I object. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. I hope the gentleman will not ob- 
ject, at least until he hears the reason for the request. I ask 
unanimous consent to consider this bill and have a vote taken 
upon it to d of it one way or the other. My excuse for 
making the request is that in a few days I will be compelled to 
leave the House. 

Mr. MARSH. I will withdraw the objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Beit enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, the name of Susie Conway, widow of Senior Lieut. 
W. P. Conway, late of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of 159 per month, in lieu of the pension she is now allowed. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of 
order. I understand that the clerks complain that the light is 
so bad in the Hall that it is almost utterly impossible to perform 
their duties. We can not do business here in the dark, and I 
hope the proper officers haying charge of this matter will be 
notified to give it immediate attention. I ask this specially in 
oie interest of the Reporters, who can not see to perform their 

uties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The proper officers of the House will take 
notice of the complaint and try to effect a remedy. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I am glad to see that the 
House wants more light. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
pronoms from Kentucky for the present consideration of this 

17 = 
Mr. JONES. Before consent isgiven I would like to have the 
reportread. We want to understand what this is, 
he CHAIRMAN. Withoutobjection the report will be read, 
after which the Chair will ask if there be objection to the 
present consideration of the bill. 
The report (by Mr. TAWNEY) was read as follows: 


United 
ted at the Naval Academy June 7, 1870, and who, 
after ae ae lf an extraordinary record for faithful and arduous 
service, mar upon several occasions by great heroism, died at Owens- 
boro, Ky., September 14, 1893 (while still on the active list), from causes in- 
cident to the severe hardships and exposure undergone by him while in the 


3 ot his duty. 
The following letters addressed to the committee show the character and 
value of his services and the estimation in which he was held by his fellow 
officersin the Navy: 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, LIBRARY AND NAVAL WAR RECORDS, 
Washington, D. C.p April 4, 1894. 
now deceased, was 


SIRS P. Conway, United States Navy, 
ords me great pleas- 


: Lieut. Wiliam 
one of the most efficient officers in the Navy, and it 


* 
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ure to testify to his energy, efficiency, and close attention to duty at a time 
when all those qualities would show themselves in the highest degree. It 
was in the wreck of the United States steamship Huron, off Currituck 
Beach, in the fall of 1877,and when he suffered injuries from which I believe 
he never recovered. 

As soon as the vessel struck Lieut. Conway went immediately to his post, 
and by his coolness and judgment he did much toward preventing a panic. 
When there was no hope left in saving the vessel he volunteered to take 
charge of a boat and make an effort to reach shore for assistance, and in the 
attempt to — the boat it was smashed by the terrific seas then washing 
over the wrec 1 

Later on he swam to the shore, and though bruised and nearly exhausted 
hewas untiring in his effortsto rescue and relieve the others of his comrades. 

widow is certainly deserving of an increase of her pension. 
Iam, very respectfully, 
LUCIEN YOUNG, 


5 Lieutenant, United States Navy. 
The COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS, 
House of Representatives. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4,1994. 


Sır: Understanding that Mrs. Conway, widow of the late Lieut. W. P. 
Conway, United States Navy, has made application for an increase of pen- 
sion, I to say a few wo: regarding her late husband. 

Lieut, Conway served under my command in the Yorktown as navigator, 
and remained in the ship for some time after my detachment. 

“I have no doubt the ure he underwent in the performance of his 
duties, in which he was indefat: use of his death. 
This jure would not probably have had serious results had not Lieut. 
Conway been physically weakened by 1 trial and exposure in sery- 
ice, 1 in the Huron at the time of that vessel’s wreck upon the North 
Caro coast. 


“Lieut. Conway showed at this time a courage and manliness which won 
him the highest praise. His modesty prevented his making any claim to 
special consideration, he esteeming conduct but a necessary part of a 

performance of duty. 

“I can bear witness to Lieut. Conway's uprightness of character and his 
2 as ZA man and officer in every phase of duty which fell to him. 

5 very respectfully, 
=< “F, E. CHADWICK, 


“Commander United States Navy, Chief of Bureau of Equipment. 
„The CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS.” 


As stated above the service rendered by Lieut. ewer: was of an extraor- 
dinary character, and has hardly a parallel in the tory of the Navy. 
The records show that during his twenty-four years of service in the Navy, 
after four years at the Academy, he had more than eighteen years’ sea duty 
and an aggregate, all told, of but nine months’ leave of absence. 

The records not only show that his sea ce was longer than of any lieu- 
tenant of his age in the service, but was longer than thatof 2 admirals, than 
all save 3 of the 10 commodores, than all save 3 of the 45 captains, all save 2 
of the 8 commanders, and all except 1 of the 74 lieutenant-commanders. 

The following statement is made by R. D. Evans, captain, United States 


avy: 

Lieut. William P. Conway, United States Navy, served with me under my 
command in the United States steamship Yorktown from August, 1891, to 
November, 1892, most of the time as navigator. His duties were always per- 
formed to my entire satisfaction, and I say without hesitation that the Navy 
has seldom seen his equal and never his superior as a navigator. During a 
passage through the Straits of Magellan, when the ship was being driven 
at hig 8 in the face of a severe gale, and the weather bitterly cold, he 
re) ned on the bridge without a word of complaint until his face and neck 
were swollen and blistered. And, again, in the Bering Sea, under the most 
trying conditions of cold and fog. he stuck to his post, without flinching, 
many times during the entire night. Such exposure, and the anxiety conse- 
quent upon his position, must have gone far towards undermining his 


health and constitution. 
of any kind or 3 at the date 


Lleut. Conway anaes no pro 
of his death. family at that e was composed o wife, a small 


child 3 years old, and his aged and widowed mother, who for many years had 
depended upon her son for support, she likewise owning no property of any 
sort. 


Since the officer’s deatha pension rated at $25 per month under the general 
law, with #2 additional for the child, has been allowed to the beneficiary 
herein, but this small sum is insufficient to provide the necessaries of life 
for the wife, child, and mother who were dependent upon š 

Aside from the great financial needs of the widow and child and the mother 
of the late Lieut. Conway, the facts and circumstances presented to your 
committee concerning his service in the United States Navy show an excep- 
tional and most extraordi: record for gallantry, heroism, ana unselfish 
devotion to fed Phas Barats no speciai reward was ever asked or received by 

etime. 


him during his 
There are numerous precedents for the proposed increase of pension to the 
ht of all the facts your committee 


widow of this gallant officer, and in the 
recommend the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? ; 

Mr. JONES. I would like to hear an explanation of the gen- 
tleman, the patron of the bill, as to the amount of pension this 
widow is now receiving, and the reason for the increase. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentuc I shall be very glad to make an ex- 
planation if the House will give me consent to do so. 

Mr. JONES. Iwould like toget fromthe gentleman the rea- 
sons for this pro d increase. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. I think I can make an explanation 
to the House that it appreciate, but the explanation will 
necessarily take some ten or fifteen minutes. IhopeI may have 
consent to occupy that time. 

Mr. JONES. hy, you have got an hour in sonr own right. 

The CHAIRMAN. No, the bill is not yet before the com- 
mittee. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to make an ex- 
planation not to exceed fifteen minutes. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. Chairman, I shall certainly not 


Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. 
occupy more time than necessary to state the merits of the 


ble, was largely the 


case as involved in this bill. This is the bill, as the committee 
has already discovered, to increase the pension of the widow of 
Lieut. W. P. Conway, an officer of the United States Navy. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. By which committee reported? 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. The Committee on Pensions. 

BEE ROE Y: Why is this bill taken up out of its regular 
order? 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. It was done by unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. A request has been made for unanimous 
consent to consider the bill, which has not yet been granted, 
but the gentleman has been allowed not exceeding fifteen min- 
utes to explain it. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I will ask that the 
committee give me unanimous consent to consider the bill, and 
I will state as my apology for making the request that my en- 
gagements are such that I will be obliged to go away from the 
House very soon; but if the committee would be willing to give 
me something more than fifteen minutes, I should be very glad, 
as an ex-Confederate soldier, to expound my views on pension 
matters generally. I have been here now for some five years, 
and have not consumed any of the time of the House on such 
matters, or very little of it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
taken up for consideration. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. I make that request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request. 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the committee for con- 
senting to the present consideration of this bill, and promise 
not to abuse its courtesy. 

My long and intimate acquaintance with Lieut. Conway en- 
ables me to speak with accuracy not only concerning his high 
character as a citizen, but of his extraordinary and brilliant serv- 
ices asa soldier. He and his widowed mother resided in the 
town where [ live and were my next-door neighbors. Honorable 
and industrious and 1 a high order ot intelligence, 
Lieut. Conway would have easily won success and honorable dis- 
tinction in any civil calling or pursuit. 

But ee: the profession of arms, at the age of sixteen he 
became a midshipman in our Navy, from which time till the day 
of his death he devoted all his fine physical and mental energies 
to the service of his country. When it is remembered that he 
always divided his meager salary with his widowed mother, who 
was dependent upon him for support, and that he was cut off by 
death just when he had reached the high noontide of a splendid 
manhood, it is not singular that he died the owner of no prop- 


Is 


erty. 

Through every grade of his service he took the highest rank. 
Whether as midshipman, ensign, master, or lieutenant, he dis- 
charged with unexcelled fidelity and consummate skill every 
duty ae upon him, He was so good a soldier that it was 
a conceded fact in naval circles many years before his death 
that he had no superior, if indeed an equal, as a navigator in our 
Navy. As modest as a woman, he never discussed or even re- 
ferred to his own performances, nor sought through political 
influences or otherwise tosecure for himself rapid promotions or 
easy duties on shore. 

he official record of Lieut. Conway’s service shows that during 
his twenty-four years of service in the Navy, after four years in 
the Academy, that he had only an aggregate of nine months’ 
leave of absence and nineteen years of sea duty. 

The official records also disclose that his sea service was not 
only longer than that of any other lieutenant of his age in the 
service, but longer than that of two admirals, longer than all 
save three of the ten commodores, than all save three of the 
forty-five captains, all save two of the eighty-five commanders, 
and all except one of the seventy-four lieutenant-commanders. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that during the twenty-four 
years of his service his only habitation was on the ocean. He 
sailed the national flag in every sea, displayed its stars and 
stripes in every important harbor of the world, and wherever he 
carried it honored it. I can not hope in the brief time I shall 
occupy the time of the House to recounteither the extentor the 
character of his services as a soldier, but will content myself 
with mentioning one or two instances in which he rendered dis- 
tinguished service and for which, in my opinion, he never re- 
ceived the reward to which he was entitled. 


THE HERO OF THE HURON DISASTER. 


Graduating from the Naval Academy, heserved for over eleven 
years without leave of absence for a single day, and was, on the 
nightof 29th of September, 1877, at his post as master on the deck 
of the Huron when thatill-fated warship was wrecked and lost in 
a furious storm off the North Carolina coast, and in which all its 
officers save four, and over one hundred seamen perished. The 
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melancholy fate of the Huron and the appalling loss of human 
life consequent thereon form a memorable chapter in the history 
of our Navy. . ; 9 

On this occasion Lieut. Conway not only distinguished him- 
self, but sustained injuries from which itis believed he never 
fully recovered. The Huron had just started on its voyage to 
the West Indies and was steaming close on to the Gulf Stream 
when a storm broke upon it with a fury that dashed its iron 
sides mercilessly upon the rocks and breakers. But the fierce- 
ness of the storm did not frighten this gallant young oificer from 
hispostof duty. Amid falling s , the howling of the tempest, 
the shrieks of the crushed and the dying, scenes that beggar 
description, Lieut. Conway, as self-composed as if on dress pa- 
rade, employed every eilort in his power to strengthen the 
brittle thread upon which the lives of the whole ship's company 
depended. 

hough there were many officers on board who outranked him, 
the findings of the court of inquiry which afterwards investi- 
gated the cause of the Huron’s loss, discloses the fact that he 
was the coolest of all the brave company who suffered or died in 
that disaster. 

It was on Lieut. Conway's suggestion that the masts were cut 
away, and at his suggestion that the heavy guns were heaved 
overboard to lighten the burden of the sinking ship and if pos- 
sible to save it. When every effort to save the ship had failed 
and waves were racing furiously over her decks, every minute 
hurrying officers and seamen to death in the seething surf, 
Lieut. Conway called for volunteers to lower a lifeboat and to 
join him in a last desperate struggle to take a line ashore, by 
means of which at least some of the crew might be saved. So 
thoroughly was he established in the confidence of the seamen, 
that even in that perilous moment their faith in him remained 
unabated. At his call volunteers came. Making fast a line, 
they lowered acutter and wereabout to embark, but hardly had 
the lifeboat been lowered before it was smashed and its shattered 
sides set adrift in the storm. 

Returning again to his post on the forward deck, he discov- 
ered a seaman with a life-preserver in his hand: asked him to 
give it to him, telling him that with the aid of it he thought he 
could get ashore with aline. But the seaman said he could not 
swim and declined to part with the last and only means he had 
of saving himself. 

; ip 12 extreme moment it looked like the last hope had per- 
shed. 

Capt. Ryan, the commander, and Lieut. Palmer, the navi- 
gator, both brave and splendid officers, had already been swept 
overboard. AJl of his superior officers were dead, and he, by 
chance, was left in command of the sinking ship, whose engines 
had ceased to work, and whose iron ribs were already crushed. 
Every surge of the sea was carrying more men from the fore- 
castle, and“ mad waves were reaching up their briny fingers 
for those who were hanging in the rigging.” 

Even in the midst of gloom like this Lieut. Conway never 
lost his head nor became panic-stricken. Already numbed and 
nearly frozen, he deliberately threw off his uniform and dedi- 
cated it to the howling tempest, determined to make a last effort, 
not only to save himself, but such of his comrades as survived. 
Taking a line in his mouth and his life in his hand, he boldly 
pees into the sea and made for the shore. By almost super- 

uman efforts he reached his destination, butsomuch exhausted 
that fishermen, performing as humane an act as was ever per- 
formed by the fishermen of Gallilee, dragged him asho e. 

Bruised and badly injured, and nude as when he came into 
the world, he did not abandon his heroic efforts to rescue any 
who might have survived and to look after and care for the 
property of the Government that was drifting ashore. He 
caused the ar. kanipa i near by to be broken open, thc lifeboat to 
be put in action, and for nearly twenty hours remiined at his 
post doing what he could to rescue the bodies of the dead and 
to administer to his comrades, absolutely refusing to quit the 
scene of the disaster until he was ordered to Norfolk by official 
dispatches from Washington. The self-sacrifice and heroism 
displayed by Lieut. Conway on this occ ision. if he had never 
rendered another day's service to his country, would, in my 
opinion, entitle his widow and child to the relief this bill pro- 
poses. 


HIS LAST CRUISE IN THE YORKTOWN. 


I have already said Lieut. Conway never sought promotion 
nor easy places. Though comparatively a young man, his 
friends discovered that his health was being undermined from 
exposure and excessive sea duty. 

n 1890, without his knowledge, I brought this fact to the at- 
tention of Gen. Tracy, then Secretary of the Navy, who, when 
he had examined into the facts, agreed that Lieut: Conway had 
earned the right to lighter service. 


The Miantonomoh, a splendid war ship, designed for coast 
duty, was then in process of completion. 

Although the list of officers for that ship had already been 
made up, the Secretary, on his own motion and in recognition 
of Lieut. Conway's extraordinary sea service, had his name 
placed on the list as navigator for that ship when it should be 
placed in commission, in the meantime assigning him to duty on 
the Yorktown. In October, 1891, and before the Miantonomoh 
was placed in commission, the Yorktown was ordered to Chile, 
That fact became public, and, in connection with Senator BLACK- 
BURN, I called the attention of the Secretary of the Navy to it, 
and expressed the hope that he would order Lieut. Conway to 
shore duty until such time as he could be assigned to the new 
ship. He agreed to do so, and Conway was notified of the fact. 

But about this time it became popularly, if not officially un- 
derstood that there was to be trouble with Chile and that the 
Yo: ktown would in all probability be the first of our warships 
to be engaged in action. Like the true soldier he was, Conway 
declined to come ashore under such circumstances. He did not 
propose, in the face of threatened hostilities, to go to the rear. 
If there was to be fighting. he said, he would not run away from 
it: and so held on to his place as navigator of the Yorktown, and 
from the effects of that long and trying cruise he died. 

Sailing from New York on October 8, 1891, he went to the 
West Indies, Brazil, Uraguay, Chile, Peru, Unalaska, and the 
Bering Sea, where he was actively engaged day and night for 
over six months in defending the interests of the Governmentin 
those waters, return y after a cruise of more than one . 
and a half years, in which he sailed over 40,000 miles, to New 
York. On this long and remarkable cruise he suifered untold 
hardshipsand exposure. During the through the Straits 
of Magellan his ship was driven at high speed in the face of se- 
vere gales, and the weather was bitterly cold. But no matter 
what the weather, he remained at his post on the bridge of his 
ship without a word of complaint, as the report of the commit- 
tee shows, until his face and neck were swollen and blistered. 

Whether under the burning sun of the tropics, or plunging 
through the ice and fogs of Bering Sea, he stuck unflinchingly 
to his post. In a letter to his wife, written during that cruise, 
he said; 

For nearly two weeks I have averaged about four hours 8 and about 


Capt. Evans, the gallant commander of the Yorktown, testifies 
toallthisandmuch more. Dr. Harmon, the chief surgeon of the 
ship, gives it as his deliberate opinion that Lieut. Conway’s 
death resulted directly from the hardship and exposure of 
last cruise. Under date of May 8, 1894, writing to the widow of 
the late Lieut. W. P. Conway, he says: 


In the case of your husband, viewed in the light of his illness and death so 
soon after his detachment from the Yorktown, and of my intimate knowl- 
edge of his services and health during nearly two years on board that shi 
I am fully convinced that the medical records of the ship, written by m A 
do not give a full and complete history of his gradual deterioration of health 
noti in the last months of the cruise. 

The medical journal of the ship contains entries of his admission to sick 
list when he was excused from duty, as well as notes of prescriptions or- 
dered for him when ailing but still doing his duties, but if makes no men- 
tion of the many times that I have seen him tired, almost to exhaustion, 
after hours of continuous watch on deck in the Straits of Uan and dur- 
ing the arduous cruise in the Bering Sea, his face almost blistered by the 
cold driving rain and pelting sea spray, too much fatigued to sleep well and 
yetrefusing, more than once, to let me put his name on the sick list. 

His unquestioning and un devotion to duty was often a subject of 
remark among his 5 sometimes ot expostulation. as they did 
not fail to see in him the ill effects of physical and mental strain on those 
occasions. the last six months on board the Yorktown the ship was 
much of the time at sea in the long from San Francisco. 

Twice through the tropics by the Straits of Magellan, she arrived at New 
York in the early days of March. Coming upon our coast at this cold and 
particularly inclement time, all the ship's company suffered from the ch: 
of climate. At this time Lieut. Conway contracted a severe cold, whi 
aggravated the cough that he was subject to, and which he was not entirely 
free from when he left the ship in June. I was glad for his sake to see him 
leave the ship, and believed that he would pick up again on shore. I think 
there is no doubt that the rapid course of his final ness and probably its 
fatal te ion were due to the lowered condition of his general health, 
which come on gradually during the last six months or so of his cruise on 
board the Yorktown; and I may say to you, I think without official impro- 
priety, that I believe his failure of health and his untimely death were in 
great part caused by the exposures and hardships of that cruise. 


Dr. W. F. Stirman, an accomplished young physician who at- 
tended him during his last illness, attributes his death wholly 
to the hardships and exposures of his last voyage. He was re- 
lieved from duty on the Yorktown on the 27th of June, 1893, and 
returned to his old home in Owensboro, Ky., where he died on 
September 14 following. It required no physician's skill toeon- 
vince his old friends and associates at home that his premature 
death was the result of his long and arduous service in the 
Navy. When they had seen him last before,he was a young 
man full of life and full of hope. When he came back to die he 
had suddenly grown to be an old man. 
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Halting on the threshold of the old homestead in which he 
was born, he had hardly time to receive the welcome of his 
family and friends before those who had known him longest and 

‘loved him best were following his remains to the garden of the 
slumberers. 

This is a just case on all the facts. Precedents authorizin 
the increase of pension asked are at hand and are abundant, an 
I do not believe that the representatives of a generous people 
will withhold from the widow and child of this faithful soldier 
the scanty relief they seek, 

The precedents authorizing the increase, to which I have re- 
ferred, are in part as follows: 


Partial list of naval oficers' widows who have had their pensions increased by 
act of Congress. 


1 a Beaumont, widow of Admiral Beaumont, $50; act approved July 5, 
Mrs. J. M. Watson, widow of Commodore Watson, $50; act approved July 


Mrs. Middleton, widow of Admiral E. Middleton. 
111 Stribling, widow of Admiral ©. K. Stribling, 80; act approved July 


Mrs. Zeilin, widow of Brig. Gen. Zeilin, United States Marine Corps. 
Mrs. Sands, widow of Admiral B. F. Sands. 
a Scott, widow of G. H. Scott (admiral), $50; act approved February 


Mrs. Boyden, mother of Master C. F. Putnam, 880; act approved February 
a 3. Breese, widow of K. R. Breese (captain), $50; act approved March 3, 
a Bissell, widow of Commodore S. B. Bissell, $50; act approved March 3, 
10 Creighton, widow of Admiral Creighton, 850; act approved March 3, 


Mrs. Miles, widow of Lieut. C. R. Miles, $50; act approved August 15, 1890. 
Mrs. Murray, widow of Admiral Murray, S0; act approved April 15, 1888. 
Mrs. Harwood, widow of Admiral Harwood, #50; act poten April 5, 1886. 
. widow of Commodore Fillebrown, 850; volume 24, page 
4 u 
— Craven, widow of Commodore T. A. M. Craven, 850; act approved June 


1 
Mrs. Semmes, widow of Commodore A. A. Semmes. 
Mrs. Burbank, widow of Surgeon C. H. Burbank, $30; act approved July 30, 


1886. 
7 — 5 widow of Lieut. Commander B. L. Edes, 50; act approved Janu- 
“irs! De Kraft, widow of Admiral De Kraft, 850; act approved January 31, 


Mrs. Hunt, widow of Harry Hunt (junior lieutenant). 
PENSIONS FOR THE UNION VETERANS. 


Mr. Chairman, in this connection I wish to add a few words on 
the subject of pensions generally. paring ne five years I have 
been a member of this body, while I have all the time had clearly 
defined views on the subject, I have taken no partin the numer- 
ous and sometimes acrimonious debates which have taken place 
here relative to pensioning Union veterans. 

Having been a Confederate soldier myself I have thought per- 
haps the proprieties required that I remain silent, and I have 
sometimes wondered whether it did not occur to certain of my 
Democratic colleagues from the South that silence was the true 
policy; lest the attitude we appeared to assume with respect 
to pensions mene furnish a pretext to those seeking to make 
political capital out of small things, to say that we of the South 
were not as loyal as we professed to be. 

The fact that abuses have crept into the system, and that 
many who are unworthy have succeeded in getting their names 
on the pension roll, is no argument against the system. With 
an honest, efficient, and capable Commissioner at the head of 
the Pension Bureau, whatever of fraud or evil practice ma 
have obtained can be speedily corrected and the pension roll 
made a roll of honor. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that the matter of pensions 
is a political question, though the effort in this body since I 
have been here has constantly been to make it such. If it had 
been left to the men who fought the battles of the war on both 
sides, it never would have been a political question. The won- 
der to me has always been that Democrats have suffered our 
Republican friends as a political party to masquerade before the 
country as the only friend of the Union soldier. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, if the Republican party alone had been 
left to fight the battles of the war, Richmond would never have 
fallen, and Sheridan’s cavalry would have halted long before it 
reached Appomattox, 

Speaking for myself and who asa boy followed the varying 
fortunes of the Confederacy from the opening to the close of the 
war, and correctly reflecting as I think the sentiments of every 
soldier who wore a Confederate uniform and honored it, I am 
in favor of a liberal pension for every Union soldier who is dis- 
abled; whether that disability results from wounds received in 
battle, or from broken down or shattered health co uent upon 
the exposure and hardships to which he was subjected while en- 
gaged in the service of his country. 

I go further, Mr. Chairman, and say I am in favor of pension- 
ing the dependent widows and dependent children of the Union 
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soldiers who fell in battle and whose silent gravestones mark 
every mile of the way from Shiloh to Gettysburg. 

The Republican party, as such, has no patent or trade-mark 
entitling it to the exclusive confidence, esteem, or votes of 
Federal soldiers, and the time has come when that fact should 
be thoroughly understood. 

If the Federal soldier owes the scars he wears, his halting step, 
his rude crutch, and his empty coat sleeve to the punishment he 
received at the hands of his adversaries, he is entitled at least 
to know that those who fought him so 3 in war are his 
friends in e, and that they stand ready, not only to codper- 
ate with him in defending the integrity of the national flag, but 
in securing for him a liberal pension for all the injuries they in- 
flicted upon him. The attitude of the ex-Confederate and his 
section on this subject has been too long misunderstood and his 
sentiments too often misrepresented. 

Confederates believed when the armies of the South were dis- 
banded that the war was over. Hungry, clad in rags, without 
money and without price, they followed with unfaltering trust 
the Confederacy’s alternating star of hope, until it sank forever 
behind the bloody fields on which they won their fame. But 
when they could no longer contend t fearful odds they 
stacked their muskets, took off their faded grey uniforms, 
saluted the Stars and Stripes, struck hands with the victors, and 
Songer them with the genuine salutation, ‘‘ Henceforth let us 

ave one flag and one country.” 

All this was in good faith, and by it Confederates committed 
themselves to the payment of pensions to all who, on account of 
services rendered in the struggle to preserve the Union, were 
entitled to receive them; and whoever undertakes, here or else- 
where, to make the impression that ex-Confederates are hostile 
to a system that provides for pensioning the old Federal soldier, 
not only misrepresents the living but slanders the momor of 
the dead. While demanding pensions for those against whom 
he fought, the ex-Confederate neither asks nor desires a pension 
for himself, 

It is enough for him and his descendants to know that impar- 
tial history will record the fact that he contributed his full share 
in the great tragedy which made the fame of American arms 
immortal, and that his deeds of valor will be remembered as 
long as the nation keeps a record of its heroes. 

In connection with this bili to pension the widow of as gallant 
an officer as ever served in our Navy, I have ventured to express 
briefly my views on the subject of pensions for those whom I op- 
posed during the stormy poroa which made the present pen- 
sion system a possibility. doing so I trust I have violated 
neither the rules of propriety nor good taste. 

If I have, I plead in mitigation that neither I nor those with 
whom I acted during the war are willing longer to be misrepre- 
sented or misunderstood. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The gentleman is making a very 
earnest argument, full of pathos, on behalf of the claim in favor 
of which he is speaking, and, while doing so, the gentleman has 
constantly looked over to this side of the Chamber. I should 
like toask the gentleman if he is under the impression that there 
is any man over on this side mean enough, contemptible enough, 
and unpatriotic enough to op his bill? 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. ii think not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I think if there isany missionary 
work necessary, it need not be directed to this side of the Cham- 


ber. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. I do not wish to be dragged into a 
controversy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Kentucky that he could call this case up to-morrow and 
ask unanimous consent for its consideration and there would not 
be anybody mean enough, 3 enough, or unpatriotic 
enough to object to its consideration on this side of the House. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. In view of thatstatement, Mr. Chair- 
man, I close my remarks; for I know that there is nobody on the 
Democratic side who will. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, in common with other gentle- 
men upon this floor, I have listened with a great deal of pleas- 
ure to the beautiful tribute paid by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky to the memory of Lieut. Conway. I regard it as a chaste 
and well-deserved tribute from one gallant soldier to another; 
but I am constrained to say, Mr. Chairman, that ever since I 
have had the honor toserve in CongressI have opposed justsuch 
pension bills as this, and I can see nothing exceptional init. I 
can not recognize the principle that because a man showed pe- 
culiar and distinguished gallantry in the service of his country 
that that fact is an all sufficient 
sion which the law gives to his 


ound for increasing the pen- 
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I have no doubt that there were thousands of private soldiers 
whose records were equal to the record of this officer, and whose 
widows to-day are far more needy than this one but who are 
only drawing a pension of 12a month. I know myself, sir, a lady 


who stands in almost the same circumstances that this lady does; 
who lives in my own district, the widow of a lieutenant, and who 
is drawing the same pension that Mrs. Conway enjoys, and su 
porting five little children, all girls, I believe, on $25 a month; 
and notwithstanding the remark made by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON], I want to say that Iam one of those gen- 
tlemen who have the courage, even in face of his miserable 
remark directed at this side of the House, to say that I propose 
to stand here and op the pensioning of all claims of this 
character, and the fact thatthe proposed 5 a South- 
ern woman will make no more difference with me t it would 
were she Northern born. 

I want to say further, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman who 
made that slurring remark, intended as a reflection upon this 
side of the 5 ere for gon pri 3 cy 
for the purpose of having considered a purpose of whic 
was to grant a pension; and I think the fact that there was ob- 
jection made to the consideration of that bill will account for 

he animus he shows in this particular case. 

I want to say, moreover, that I for one hurl back into the 
teeth of the gentleman his miserable insinuation. I want him 
to understand that so long as I represent an honorable and brave 
constituency upon this floor, that no such taunt as that made by 
him will deter me from doing my duty as Isee that duty, and 
2 the increase of a pension of this character, or any other 

at I do not believe ought to be granted. I am one of those who 
believe that the general law is liberal enough in this case, and 
that this lady, brave and gallant as was her husband, and de- 
serving as she is, is not entitled to special legislation such as is 
here in her behalf. She now receives $25 per month 
3 ere is no special reason why that sum should be increased 
to 850. 

There are thousands of widows of gallant soldiers, plain, pri- 
vate, common soldiers, who are obliged to liveupon $12. When 
the time comes to increase the pensions of widows of lieuten- 
ants, who are drawing $25 a month, to $50 a month, it will be 
time to pass a general law increasing the pensions of widows of 
private soldiers, who were as t and as deserving and as 
patriotic, to the extent of $25 per month. There should be no 
unjust discriminations made—all should share alike. For these 
reasons I am opposed to the passage of this bill. 

There is no sectionalism in it. I do not care where bills of 
this character come from. If they are not meritorious I will 
not support them. I believe these are all Southern people; and 
Isympathize with this poor lady; but I am opposed to the in- 
crease of her pension because her case is in no wise exceptional 
and there is no reason why it should be taken out of the general 
rule which applies to others of like character. I do not think 
we ought to consider the question of sections in passing upon 
these cases. [A plane i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, when I stated to 
the gentleman from Kentucky that there was no man mean 
enough or contemptible enough or unpatriotic enough on this 
side of the Chamber to oppose his pension bill, there was noth- 
ing in my remark which would indicate that I referred to the 
gentleman from Virginia. If anybody ever supposed that he 

Was mean, or contemptible, or unpatriotic, the speech he has 
just made has Sartell y disabused him of any such impression; 
for it is a speech abounding in liberality, broad-mindedness, and 
patriotic utterance. 

It is a speech that I hope he will not mar in any way with his 

ncil when he comes to reviseit, but that he will leaveit inall 

ts pristine glory in the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for his constituents to read, and his colleagues to read, and so 
that the great and liberal and patriotic men who risked so much 
to preserve this Union may also read it. i 

The gentleman, however, has simply illustrated the propriety 
of the admonition which I gave the gentleman from Kentucky 
u moment ago, that instead of facing this way and making his 
eloquent appeal to this side of the House, it would be well enough 
for him to do some missionary work on his own side of the 
Chamber. 

I was not foolish enough to imagine that any man who had 
bravely followed the stars and bars in the last great coufliet 
would be small enough to oppose this bill. Those men, from 
their own privations on the battle field, have learned to sympa- 
thize with the gallant men who fought them and brought about 
a consummation with which all the people of this country are 
now ey satisfied. But it remained for a man who knew 
nothing of the privations of war, who knew nothing of the sacri- 
fices which were made in those dark. days which tried men’s 
souls, to rise on this floor and, under the pretense that he was 


doing a courageous act, stab the helpless widow and the little 
child of a man who did braye service upon a sinking vessel’s 
deck when the waves ran mountain high, and the thunders 
roared, and the vivid lightnings flashed. 

When the gentleman talks about haying the courage“ to 
stand here and oppose a bill of this kind, he has misconceived 
the meaning of the word courage. He had better consult Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, or go to some real manly soul on that side of 
the House, and get from him a true definition of courage. The 
pansionat may stand here in his Don Quixotic zeal and fight 
these pension bills, but I am going to assume that even a man 
so low as the gentleman has, at some point along the line of his 
character, a redeeming feature, and the severest censure that I 
can inflict upon him now is to express the fear thatas time rolls 
onand hisexperience in this Houseis extended, he will not have 
the manliness to regret the position he has taken on this bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has seen fit to refer to 
something that occurred in the House to-day, and inasmuch as 
he has referred to that subject, I may be oned for recurring 
to it for a moment. I introduced and had referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs a bill to remove a dishonorable dis- 
charge resting against a constituent of mine. The man had 
entered the Army and fought for three long years, and whenhis 
term of original enlistment expired he had retnlisted as a 
veteran. 

The war had closed; Lee had capitulated; Johnston had 
grounded his arms; and up to that time the records of the War 
Department which are before the committee show that this sol- 
dier had been as brave a man as ever carried a musket or fol- 
lowed his country’s flag. In all that time he had nover been rep- 
rimanded, he had never been absent from his command except 
for fifteen days, and then for good reasons. He had been a gal- 
lant and true soldier who had followed the flag and participated 
in avery battle of the many in which his regiment had been en- 
8 


aged. 

And yet after the war was all over the regiment was put upon 
a boat and taken down the Mississippi. The manifest of the boat 
showed that she was going to Mexico; and it was ee that 
thisregiment was being sentdown there toaid Maximillian. The 
whole regiment was excited. They appealed to the colonel for 
an explanation, and he answered them, “Look at the manifest 
and you can find where you aregoing.” They ap ed to a cap- 
tain, who gave them precisely the same unsatisfactory answer. 
They appealed to still another captain, saying that they did not 
wish to godown there to aid an expiring monarchy, but had en- 
listed for a different purpose. The answer was, We will take 
you whether you care to go or not.” 

That regiment when it was landed was ordered to make along 
march, which gave rise to the belief that they had been taken 
down there for the purpose which had been stated. So they 
mutinied. The war closed. This man was not present at 
the time of the mutiny. When the regiment was ordered to 
fall into march he wasnot there; so hecould not have disobeyed 
the order. Yet by a court martial, which was impanelled, he 
and two of his comrades were tried and sentenced to be shot. 

But Gen. Pope, in his humanity and wisdom, realizing that a 
wrong had been committed, commuted the sentence to imprison- 
ment. This constituent of mine was taken to a military prison; 
and the next week the doors were purposely left open to give 
him an opportunity to escape. He did escape. He went back 
to his regiment, and was present when the regiment was dis- 
charged, but through some misadventure he did not receive an 
honorable discharge; for the court martial had dishonorabl 
discharged him for the act ho was alleged to have committed. 

Now, the Committee on Military Affairs, composed of manly, 
sensible, patriotic men—not govern as the gentleman from 
Virginiais, by narrow-minded prejudices—men who are capable 
of drawing just distinctions—men of humanity and soul—unani- 
mously reported that bill, feeling that under all the circum- 
stances, in view of the soldier's magnificent record, he ought in 
his old age to have this charge removed, this stigma taken from 
his character. ‘ 

I called the bill up in the House to-day, asking unanimous 
consent for its consideration. Ihad been apprised by the Speaker 
that I had better see the gentleman from Virginia; but I did 
not care to go down on my marrow bones to ask his sovere 
consent that my bill might go through this House. I would 
rather have it fail than have it succeed by the aid of sucha man 
as that. I rose here in my place and asked unanimous consent 
for the passage of that bill. And the brave, manly, Confederate 
soldiers that followed the battle-flags of Lee and Johnston and 
Longstreet sat silently in their seats acquiescing. 

But itremained for the gentleman who neversmelled powder, 
who was in his swaddling-clothes when these brave men ea: 
their records in battle, to rise in his place, simply because he 
possessed the power to doit because the one-man power for the 
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time being was vested in him—and object. Why, sir, any 
street gamin could have done the same hag, Some men come 
into this House with men ambitions for public duty, with just 
conceptions of what will give them character among their col- 
leagues and their constituents. There are other men who have 
no higher conception of a 1 in Congress than to rise, just 
as any street gamin could do, and say I object, I object.” 

The gentleman saw fit to exercise that right, and I acquiesced. 
Not a word of murmur or protest came to my lips, except that 
when he himself called for the reading of the report of the com- 
mittee on that bill (and I was willing to have it read) I saw that 
he did not listen to one word of the reading; and I merely called 
attention to thatfact to show to the House that his opposition to 
the bill was not founded upon any principle, but was the out- 
growth of his narrow 1 and because he hated and de- 
spised the soldiers and all men who had done anything toward 

e suppression of the rebellion. And he rises now and tells this 
committee, and thus gives overwhelming proof of his ignorance, 
that the bill which I offered was for the purpose of increasing 
the man’s pension. 

I distinctly stated in his presence here to-day when the bill 
was called up that it involved no charge upon the Treasury and 
for that reason did not require to be considered under the rules 
in Committee of the Whole. And I called his attention (I think 
the record will show it) to the fact that the very bill itself pro- 
vided that no back pay or other emolument should accrue to the 
soldier by reason of its prago 

Now, I have made this explanation, 2 5 because the gen- 
tleman has to-night construed a remark which I made here in 

‘ood faith to relate to himself. The gentleman seemed to have 

en able to establish a logical connection between what I said 

andhis ownconduct. If hesees fit to do so, I certainly shall not 
make any objection to it. 

Now, I want to say in conclusion that I have no objection to 
the gentleman from Virginia opposing pension legislation if he 
sees fit to do so. I am not here to sit as a critic on him; but I 
thought I knew something of the impulses and feelings of the 
men with whom I am associated on this side of theChamber. I 
thought I knew, and speak from that knowledge, that they had 
some appreciation and regard for the heroism and valor ofa 
brave man, such as the gentleman from Kentucky has said was 
exhibited by his constituent whose widow and little child are 
sr relief now at the hands of a Democratic Congress. 

I felt, and suggested to him at the time, that it was not neces- 
sary, in my judgment, to turn his attention to this side of the 
House for the purpose of securing converts in behalf of the bill 
he presented. I stated what I felt, and what I believe to be true, 
and iam gfad to say that with but one exception on the other 
side of the Chamber, the gentleman from Virginia, there are 
none who do not seem to acknowledge and honor the claims of 
men that have exhibited valor and heroism in the face of danger 
such as this man did. The men who themselves faced danger, 
are the men who are readiest to honor valor and distinguished 
services. 

And, Mr. Chairman, from the time that Rome gave laurel 
wreaths to her victorious soldiers and strewed their way with 
garlands of flowers, down to the time when England built her 
splendid monument to the memory of Lord Nelson at Trafalgar 
Square, and on down to the time when in this country the gal- 
lant soldiers of the Union and the ex-Confederates joined in 

nting pensions tothe soldiers of the Union, all nations have 
elighted in honoring those who have distinguished themselves 
in the service of their country, and to make provision for those 
disabled by old age or the hardships of the service, and the 
widows and orphans who have been bereft of their natural 
guardians from wounds received in battle. 

So far as I am personally concerned I am glad the gentleman 
from Kentucky e ee his bill. Ishall cheerfully and cor- 
dially support it myself. I am not authorized to speak for this 
side of the House, but I know enough of the sentiment: prevail - 
ing here to say that every vote will be given most cordially for 
it, and I know that on the other side the men who had the cour- 


of their convictions and followed what they believed to be 


e 
right, but what I believed to be wrong, in ts cause of the rebel- 
lion, will cast their votes with me and mine on this side of the 
Chamber in favor of the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great deal 
of patience to the tirade of the gentleman from Indiana, and | 
am not surprised to find that he is just about as familiar with 
my record as he is with some of the facts which he undertakes 
to detail here. I will say to the gentleman, in the first place, 
for fear I may forget it before I get through, that his statement 
that I did not hear one wordof the report that was read this af- 
ternoon is as gratuitous as it is untrue. I heard every word of 
it. I paid the most implicit attention to the reading, and be- 
cause I did not undertake to reply at the time to the rude re- 


mark made from his seat to the effect that I had not heard a 
word of it, gives no color of truth to what he has just said upon 
the subject. 

I want to repeat, sir, that I am not here to talk about the very 
humble part I bore in the late war; but since the gentleman hag 
thought fit to allude to what he supposes to be my military rec- 
ord, will say, in the interest of truth, that although I may have 
had my ‘“‘swaddling clothes” on, as he asserts, and although I 
was barely 16 years of age, I entered the service of my country, 
and marched, when Richmond surrendered, in the ranks of the 
Confederate troops who retreated before the triumphant ad- 
vancing columns of the Federal Army which first entered that 
city. I was scarcely 16 years of age when, with my command, I 
stacked my musket in the grounds of the capital of the Confed- 
eracy. I want this House to understand that I am not boasting 
of any record I made in the army. : 

1 want the gentleman to understand that I do not claim that 
I distinguished myself in battle. But when he talks of my 

never having smelt powder” I want the House to know that 
he never smelt it, and that he never will as long as he has an 
opportunity to get out of the way ofit. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

Now, sir, I do not care anything about the statement of gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House that they will vote for this ill, 
and that they do not vote against bills of this character. I am 
not criticising their course. If they choose to vote for every 
bill of this c laracter that is brought before the House it is a 
matter for their individual consciences to decide, and I am not 
going to dispute that question with them. 

But I will not allow any man on that side of this House to 
make me hold my tongue when I believe that a claim has no 
8 merit in it and stands on precisely the same footing of 
thousands of others. 

I never will keep silence because the gentleman from Indiana 
chooses to get up and make a miserable exhibition of himself, 
as I have seen him to do on more than one occasion, and under- 
take to insult this side of the House and to silence all opposition 
to measures 3 by himself by declaring that there is no 
man on that side of the House so mean” and so contempti- 
ble” as to op them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to discuss the merits of 
this bill any further. Ihave opposed bills of this character 
ever since I have been a member of Congress, and every man 
on this side of the House knows that I have never yet voted for 
a bill to increase the pension of the widow of an officer. Nor 
have I ever voted for a bill to pension a deserter, and I never 
expect to doit so long as I am a member of Congress. I do not 
care anything about the gentleman's position in these matters 
but I will say before I stop that the case to which he refers and 
which he sought to have this House pass to-day, and in order 
that everybody may know its character, that it waga bill to cor- 
rect the military record of a soldier and give him a pension, al- 
though it provided that he was not to receive any back pay, and 
that this soldier was court-martialed and sentenced to be shot 
for mutiny and his sentence was afterwards commuted to dis- 
honorable discharge and imprisonment for five years in the 
penitentiary. 

This is the kind of soldier the gentleman would have the Gov- 
ernment pennon: I will never support such a bill as that, even 
though the gentleman taunts this side of the House with o 
sition to pension bills. He will of course vote for a claim Tice 
this. Of course he will be glad of the opportunity to do so, and 
when it passes, if any gentleman on this side of the House after- 
wards gets up and objects to a bill offered by a gentlemanon the 
other side of the House, he will then say, We sat here and 
voted for your bill, and now you are ungrateful and will not re- 
turn the favor by voting for ours.” It is the policy of the gen- 
tleman, and of those who act with him, to vote for every pension 
bill in order thatall bills granting pensions may Hoa this House. 
And while he says I never support these bills, I will say of him 
that I have never seen one here that had so little meritinit that 
he was not willing to vote for it. i 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Virginia 
and the gentleman from Indiana having expressed their mutual 
admiration for each other, I suppose we can now proceed with 
the consideration of this bill. ughter.] 

I want to call attention to one fact that was omitted in the 
report which was read, that is. that if this pension is allowed, it 
will, not be paid as other pensions are piid, out of the general 


fund in the Tr of the United States, but will be paid out 


of a fund which has been created in pursuance of the act of 1862, 
which provides that the proceeds from the sale of all prizes 
shall be set aside as a prize fund, out of which the pensions al- 
lowed to the officers and marines of the United States Navy, or 
their widows, shall be paid. Members will find tuat provision 
of the law in the Revised Statutes, section 4752, and also 4755, 


- fund is put in with it. 
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And I may say that under the provisions of section 4755 no part 
of this fund can be paid except by an appropriation made by 
Congress. 

T will also say that there are more than thirty millions of dol- 
lars in this fund, and the charges upon it for pensions are not as 
large or do notequal the revenue derived from it, as it is in- 
vested at the present time by the officers of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. 
stan tly 1 3 : 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes, sir; the fund is constantly increasing, 
and the charges upon it are not equal to the amount of the in- 
terest. This pension will not be paid from money that is raised 
by taxation, either direct or indirect, but it willcome from that 
fund realized by the sale of property captured by the Navy of 
the United States. . 3 s 

I want also to call attention to the fact again that at the time 
of the death of Lieut. Conway he had dependent upon him not 
only his wife and hisson, but also his mother. He left these 
members of his family without any property whatever, and they 
are to-day entirely dependent upon the $25 pension which has 
been allowed to the widow under the general law. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. And the widow of Lieut. Conway 
is taking care of his old mother? 

Mr. TAWNEY. And, as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
ELLIS] says, tne widow of Lieut. Conway is now caring for the 
mother of her deceased husband. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I should like to ask my friend a question 
before he takes his seat. Did I understand him to say that no 
amount could be appropriated out of the Federal Treasury for 
the payment of pensions to members or officers of the Navy? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; I said that no money could be taken 
from this fund except by an act of Congress vs took hrs the 
same. I will read the section, which is very short: 


The Navy pensions shall be paid from the Navy pension fund, but no pay- 
ae Malk be made therefrom except upon appropriations authorized Ey 
ngress. 


In other words, the fund is con- 


Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. 
sioned out of this fund. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It does not come out of the general fund 
of the United States Treasury? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No, sir; it does not come out of the general 
fund of the United States Treasury. 

Mr.STALLINGS. I think my friend is mistaken about the 
construction of the law. This money, as I understand it, is 
loaned out, and the interest goes toward the pay of pensions; but 
that not being sufficient, we make an appropriation of $151,000,- 
000, which goes to pay all the pensions, and this income from this 
That is my understanding of the statute, 
althoug I may be mistaken. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The money appropriated by this bill must 
be paid out of this fund or not be paid at all. 

r. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
have the pleasure of hearing the remarks of my colleague from 
Kentucky [Mr. ELLIS], but the bill under consideration is so 
justand so meritorious that I would be untrue to my feelings did 

not speak in favor of its passage. I had the pleasure of know- 
ing Lieut. Conway. He was a man who ssed as many noble 
traits of character as any man I ever knew. And now that he is 
dead, I feel like doing all I can to have justice done to his widow, 
to his fatherless child, and to hisaged mother. 

The 3 of Lieut. Conway's naval service will compare 
favorably with that of any man who ever served in the Navy. 
For twenty-four years he was in the Navy, with only nine 
months’ leave of absence during all that time. He had been in 
the naval service about seven years when he became conspicuous 
because of his gallantry and efficiency when the United States 
steamship Huron was wrecked and about one hundred seamen 
drowned, and the captain in command of the ship also drowned. 

Lieut. Conway, the report shows, volunteered to take charge 
of a small boat and try to reach the shore for assistance, but the 
boat when it was lowered was smashed by the terrific seas then 
washing over the wreck. His brother officer, Lieut. Lucien 
Young, also an officer on the Huron, testified in strong language 
to the gallantry of Lieut. Conway, who later swam ashore and 
was untiring in his efforts to relieve his comrades. He was 
bruised and injured and his health impaired by exposure when 
that terrible wreck occurred. 

According to the testimony of Capt. Rvans, Lieut. Conway 
served under his command from August, 1891, to March, 1892, on 
the United States steamship Yorktown, and Capt. Evans says 
the Navy has seldom seen his equal and never his superior as 
navigator. Inthe Straits of Magellan and in Bering Sea his 
hardships and responsibilities were very t g and his expos- 
ures continuous and severe. His brother officers have said that 
his health was permanently impaired by his hardships and ex- 


And this widow can only be pen- 


pee and he dieda few months after his return from Bering 
a. 


He was the supporter and protector of a wife and one child 
and an aged mother. They have no property, and were de- 
pendenton him for support. 2 

His wife has been allowed a pension of $25 per month and the 
child $2 per month. This is utterly insufficient. Considering 
the financial condition of the widow and child and d mother 
and the gallantry and devotion to duty of this officer, whose 
death it is believed was caused by his hardships and exposure 
in the line of duty, the bill should be passed and the pensionin- 
creased to $50 per month. 

Thereare many procodonia to justify the proposed increase, and 
the money will be paid out of the prize money accruing to the 
United States for sale of prizes, ete. We canafford toact oer 
ae be kind to the widow and the orphan,” and [hope the bi 
will pass. 

Mr. LOUD. Under ordinary circumstances, Mr. Chairman, I 
should not say a word upon this pension case or upon any other; 
but when I recollect the words used by my patriotic friend from 
Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON]I might and possibly should be deterred 
from saying aword now. But looking at this case, I think, asa 
patriotic citizen, fully as patriotic as the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, I can’ see no particular equity and no particular merit in 
this case above hundreds and thousands of others throughout 
the length and breadth of this land. 

The gentleman in his ardor said: There is no man on this 
side of the House so mean, so contemptible, so unpatriotic as to 
raise his voice against this particular pension case.” Well, now, 
what particular merit is there in the case of the widow of Lieut. 
Conway? I am going to lay myself liable, Mr. C and 
gentlemen, to the insinuation of the gentleman that I am mean, 
contemptible, and unpatriotic; but I believe his extraordinary 
ardor and his faint recollection of what patriotism means [laugh- 
ter] misled him; because when the late war was on in this coun- 
try he was too young to participate in its trials and struggles. 
Mean and contemptible! That he may lay to my charge i 
pleases; but so far as my patriotism is concerned, I am perfectly 
willing to lay it upon the altar beside that of the gentleman 
and let the people judge between the two. 

Lieut. Conway entered Annapolis, a position he sought and 
labored for arduously. He entered the Navy as a midshipman; 
he was an officer during all his service; he received good pay and 
full recompense for his service, probably much better than he 
could have received in any other vocation that he could have 
sought in this world. The gentleman from car pom penea in 
glowing colors his services during the wreck of the Huron, 

Why, gentlemen, as great scenes of daring and heroism are 
exhibited on our coasts every day and almost every hour. They 
say that this day spent upon the Huron cost him his life, never- 
theless he lived for thirteen years after that. They tell us that 
he was in the Straitsof Magellan and was there exposed to that 
tempestuous climate. Why, sir, I have spent months many de- 
grees farther south than that, years and years ago, exposed to 
the tempests of the Southern Pacific, and you see me here to- 
day in good health. We are told that he was in the Arctic re- 
gions, that he was there looking after the seals in the interest 
of this Government. 

Why, my old friend, Chief Engineer Engard, has been there 
for six seasons in succession, and he enjoys as good health to- 
day as I do. Now, I repeat, that I fail to see any particular 
merit in this case; and I remind you, gentlemen, that in passing 
a bill like this you are setting a precedent that may come back 
to trouble you some day, that is if you have any conscience re- 
garding the granting of pensions. : 

Mr. TAWNEY. Speaking of precedents, I would call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that there are a good many 
precedents for the granting of this pension. - 

Mr. LOUD. Oh, Iam willing to admit that there are prece- 
dents; but for every case like this there have been a hundred 
cases where the committees and Congress have failed to allow 
the pension. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Notin the Navy. 

Mr. LOUD. In the Navy or in the Army; it is immaterial 
where. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. ELLIS] has ap- 
pealed to the sympathies of this House, and, under ordinary c: 
cumstances, as I have said, I should not have raised my voice 
but should have contented myself with silently voting againsta 
bill of this character, because I do not believe it is for the best 
interest of this Government that such claims should be allowed; 
but when I found myself classed as being “mean, contemptible, 
and unpatriotic,” I could not maintain silence. However, in the 
estimation of the gentleman from Indiana I suppose I must con- 
tinue to remain in that class. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, when I stated a 
moment ago that I did not think there was a man on this side of 
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the Chamber who was mean, contemptible, and unpatriotic 
enough to yote nst the bill of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
I expressly stated that I was not authorized to speak for my Re- 
ublican colleagues. It seems, after all, that I was merely giv- 
my opinion. [Laughter.] I am very sorry toobserve thatI 
have been mistaken, and that there is at least one solitary ex- 
tion on this side of the Chamber. 
r. LOUD. Oh, there may be more, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana (continuing). And I deeply regret, 
on looking over the Congressional Directory, to discover that 
that solitary exception is found in the person of a man who was 
himself a soldier in the Union Army. However,I am not dis- 
posed to find fault with my friend from California. I am quite 
ready to accord to him the same privilege that I claim for my- 
self, the right to cast his vote as he thinks proper, though I am 

disposed to regard him more in sorrow than in anger. 

Looking over another part of the Congressional Directory, I 
observea biographical sketch of one WILLIAM ATKINSON JONES, 
of Warsaw, Va. When the gentleman from Virginia sat down 
awhile ago amid the applause of the galleries and of some of 
his colleagues—and I noticed that they seemed to think it 
necessary to buoy him up with 5 regardless of the fit- 
ness of the occasion, for certainly there was nothing in what he 
said that demonstrated any particular merit on his part—when 
the gentleman sat down he left this House under the impression 
that he had fought, bled, and almost died for the Southern 
Confederacy, and I know that the old Confederate veterans who 
never laid down their arms until Lee surrendered and Johnston 
capitulated began to look around for their laurels. ughter.] 

he gentleman left the impression that he had n an en- 
listed soldier, and that at the early age of 17 he has rushed to 
arms to rescue the Confederacy from the grasp of Grant and 
Sherman. Now, I suppose the gentleman furnished this biog- 
raphy of himself to the person who compiled the Congressional 
Directory, and from it I find that— : 

WILLIAM ATKINSON JONES. of Warsaw, was born in Warsaw, Richmond 
County, Va., March 21, 1849; in the winter of 1864-65, entered the Virginia 
Military Institute — 
which I believe at that time was a literary institution. I do not 
know whether it was very near the immediate seat of war or 
not— 
where he remained until the evacuation of Richmond, serving as occasion 
required— 

That is rather indefinite, for what one man might regard as an 
occasion requiring him to serve might not be so regarded by 
another— 
with the cadets in defense of that city, : 

I read this simply for the purpose, as the lawyers say, of mak- 


ing more certain, definite, and specific the character of the serv- |. 


ices rendered by the gentleman from Virginia during the late 
war. He has seen fit to twit me on account of my supposed in- 
disposition for military service, and has undertaken to make a 

rediction as to the probability of my smelling powder in the 

uture. If the gentleman is not more accurate in prophesying 
as to the future than he is in stating the facts of the past and of 
the present, I am very much afraid that he will not forecast my 
future correctly. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Loup] has also seen fit 
to make reflections upon me for not having served in the late 
war. 

I am not disposed to plead the baby act, Mr. Chairman; but 
when I state that I was born on the 28th day of October, 1850, 
the recital of that pertinent fact may perhaps explain any 
dereliction on my part as to bearing arms in the war of the 
rebellion. nen I have always imagined that if I had 
marched out upon the battlefield at the somewhatimmature age 
of 10 to 14, Gen. Lee would not have been very greatly con- 
founded, Gen. Johnston would not have felt that he must im- 
mediately capitulate, and I do not believe that Longstreet would 
have been put to ignominious rout, would have abandoned his 
artillery, thrown away his side arms, and left the Confederacy 
to collapse. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Virginia to the fact that his services, such as they 
were, were on the wrong side, and therefore are not a fit sub- 
ject for eulogy, especially at the hands of himself, at this late 

ay, when the best men on that side are thanking God that the 
Confederacy did not succeed, and rejoicing in the restoration of 
this great and glorious Union. 

I want to say, further, that while I rendered no service in the 
war, every thought and hope and aspiration of my mind was 
with the men who followed my country’s flag and sought to pre- 
serve for the gentleman and for me and for our posterity the 
blessings of a glorious and indestructible Union. This much 
at least I may take for my consolation, as I regret that my imma- 
turity prevented me from serving with the Union soldiers in the 
late war. [Applause.] 


Mr. JONES. Just one word more, Mr. Chairman. The House 
will bear me witness that I did not show the bad taste to bring 
my record before it. I want simply to say to the gentleman 
from Indiana that I have not taken the trouble to look at his 
autobiography. Inasmuch as he wrote it himself, I would not 
be willing to accept it as a true statement of his exploits. 

JOHNSON of Indiana. The gentleman does seem to have 
an aversion to the truth. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JONES. The corps of cadets of the Virginia Military In- 
stitute have as honorable a record for military service as any 
command in any army on either side of our great conflict, and 
one that no member of it will ever be ashamed of. In one bat- 
tle, that of New Market, some fifteen of the brave boys who be- 
longed to that organization laid down their lives for their coun- 
try, and many more were severely wounded. , They, at least, 
smelt gunpowder. I have not said anything about my smell- 
ing gunpowder.” Ihave simply said in reply to the taunt of the 
gentleman, in response to hisstatement that 1 was in swaddling 
clothes when the war between the sections was being fought, 
that I was at least large enough to bear a musket, to sleep in 
the Confederate trenches around Richmond, and to serve at the 
close of the war with as gallant a body of men as ever went into 
that war. ` 

I take no credit to myself for the pare I performed, because 
it was as humble as that performed by any man in that com- 
mand. I have never been one of those to get up here and dis- 
cuss the war or the services of any man who fought for the Con- 
federacy. But I will say that I have been in Congress long 
enough to observe one thing—that the men who get up here 


and throw slurs at Confederate soldiers, the men who get up 
here on the other side of this House and fight over a the 
battles of the war, are the men who bore no t in that con- 


flict; and whatever may haye been their ages I am very certain 
that not one of them would ever have Y gach ae in it under 
any circumstances. I think they would all have furnished sub- 
stitutes, as a great many other people did. The battles of the 
Union were not fought by the men who are now fighting for the 
first time. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move that this, 
bill be laid aside to be reported to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!” Vote!“ 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let us have peace now. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. ELLIS of Ken- 
tueky, there were, on adivision (called for by Mr. STALLINGS)— 
ayes 65, noes 14. 

Mr.STALLINGS. No quorum. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky and Mr. 
STALLINGS were appointed. 

The committee again divided; and tho tellers reported—ayes 
49, noes 14. 

The CHAIRMAN. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I have agreed with the gentleman who 
introduced this bill that if we can get unanimous consent of the 
House, the bill may be laid aside with a favorable report at $35 


a month. 

Mr. PICKLER. I object. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, do not object. 

Mr.PICKLER, Let us vote on it. Ifthe bill is to be amended, 
let it be amended regularly. We do not Want these two gentle- 
men to fix up a bill for the House. 2 

Mr. 3 Iwithdraw my proposition for unanimous 
consent. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ARNOLD). If the point of “no quo- 
rum” is withdrawn, the bill will be laid aside to be reported 
favorably to the House. ; 

Mr. STALLINGS. I wish to ask what disposition has been 
made of this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that the point of 
no quorum was withdrawn. 

Mr. STALLINGS. No, sir; I did not withdraw the point of 
no quorum, [Cries of Regular order!“ 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair begs the gentleman's pardon. 
That was the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I did not withdraw the point. 


The CHAIRMAN. The tellers will resume their places. 

Mr. STALLINGS. The tellers, as I understand, have already 
repo 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the point of no quorum insisted upon? 

Mr. STALLINGS. Les, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. No quorum having appeared, the Clerk 


will call the roll. 
The roll was called and the following members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Adams Ky . — Batley,” Bartlett, 
ams, Ky. x er, ey, o 
Adams, Pa. Allen, Baldwin, Barwig, 
Alderson, Apsley, Barnes, Belden, 


phy, 

Bell, Tex. Durborow, 
Beltzhoover, English, Cal. Latimer, 
Bingham, lish, N. J. Lawson, Ritchie, 
Black, i Lefever, bins. 
Bland, Everett, Lester, Robertson, La. 
Boatner, Fielder, Lisle, Robinson, Pa. 
Boutelle, thian ood, k, 
Bower, N. C. Fletcher Lucas, ussell, Conn. 
Bowers, Cal. Forman, Magner, Ga. 
Branch, Funk, M i Schermerhorn, 
3 f. 5 Mahon, —— ao 

reckinri 1 . an. Mallory, 
Brickner, Gardner, Marshall, Shaw, 
Brosius, Gear, Shell, 
Brown, Geary, Marvin, N. Y. Sherman, 
Bryan, Geissenhainer, McAleer, Sibley, 
Bunn, Gillet, N, Y. McCall, ickles, 
Burnes. Gillett, Mass. McCleary, Minn. Simpson, 
Burrows, oldzier, McDannold, Sipe. 
Bynum. Goodnight, McDearmon, Smith, 
Cadmus. Grady, McDowell, Somers, 
Caminetti, Graham, McEttrick, Sperry, 
Campbell, Gresham, McGann, S5 8 
Cannon, Cal. Griffin, McLaurin, Stephenson, 
Cannon, III. Grosvenor, vens, 
Capehart, Grow Meiklejohn, Stockdale, 

aruth, Hager, ercer, Stone, W 
Catchings, H 5 Meredith, Stone, Ky. 
Causey, Haines, Milliken, Storer, 
Chickering, all, Minn. Money, Strait. 
Childs, aen, Mo. Moon, pone 
Clancy, armer, organ, is 
Clarke, Ala. Harris, Morse, Talbott, Md. 
Cobb, Ala, x Moses, Tarsney, 
Cobb, Mo. H: Murray, Taylor, Tenn, 

ran, Hatch, eill, Terry, 

Coffeen, Haugen, Newlands, ‘Thomas, 
Coombs, Heiner, Northway, Tracey, 
Cooper, Fla. Henderson,Iowa Oates, Tucker, 
Cooper, Ind. Henderson, N.C. 2 5 Turner, Ga. 
Cooper, Wis. Hendrix, O'Neil, Mass, Turner, Va. 
Cornish, Hepburn. O'Neill, Mo. Turpin. 
Cousins, Hermann, Page, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Covert, Hines, Paschal, Van Voorhis, Ohio. 
30x. Hitt, Patterson, Wadsworth, 
Crawford, Ho e Payne, Walker, 
Culberson, Hooker, Miss. Paynter, Warner, 
Cummings. Hooker, N. Y. Pence, Washington, 
Curtis, N. Y. Hop! a Pendleton, W. Va Wells, 
Dalzell, Hopkins, Pa. Perkins, Wheeler, III 
Davey. Houk, Phillips, hite, 
De Forest, Hudson, Powers, ting, 
Denson, Hulick, Price, Wilson, Ohio 
Dingley Hull, Quigg. Wilson, Wash. 
Dinsm Hutcheson, all, Wilson, W. Va. 
Dolliver, kirt, Ray, ise, 
Doolittle, Izlar, Rayner, Woodard. 
Draper, Johnson, N. Dak. Reed, Wright, Pa. 
Dunn, Johnson, Ohio Reilly, 


During the roll call the following proceedings took place: 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Lask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice, retaining its place on the 
Calendar. 

Mr. PICKLER. I 5 

. he Clerk will proceed with the call of 
the roll. 

Sometime subsequently: 

Mr. PICKLER. I ask unanimous consent that the order be 
vacated for the call of the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I would like to know the ob- 
ject of the request before consent is given. 

Mr. PICKLER. I understand the opponents and friends of 
the bill may be able to get together if the roll call is suspended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do not object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to dispensing with the 
further call of the roll? 

Mr. AITKEN. I move that the bill be amended by inserting 
66335,” instead of 350.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum must be with- |, 


drawn first. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I can not withdraw the point without the 
consent of other gentlemen who voted with me on that side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will resume the call of the roll. 

The call of the roll was resumed and concluded as above. 

The committee rose; and Mr. BROOKSHIRE having resumed 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. DOCKERY reported that 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar 
having found itself without a quorum, he had directed the roll 
5 be called, and now reported the names of the absentees to the 

ouse. 

Thè SPEAKER pro tempore. The namesof the absentees will 
be entered upon the Journal. Ninety-seven members have an- 
swered to their names; not a quorum. 


Mr. MADDOX. I desire to ask that Judge LAWSON be ex- | 


cused to-night, on account of sickness. 
3 ee no 1 
r. Z. I desire to ask that my colleague, Mr. MARTIN 
of Indiana, be excused on account of be to-night. 
There was no objection. 


— 
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Mr. BRETZ. I make the same uest with reference to 
Judge HOLMAN and Mr. Brown, of na. ; 

There was no 5 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I ask that my colleague, Mr. MOSES, be 
excused for to-night. 


There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask that Mr. ALDERSON be excused on 
account of sickness to-night. 

There was no objection. 

And then, on motion of Mr. BRETZ (at 9 o'clock and 48 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private billsand resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (S.1325) 
for the relief of A. P. H. Stewart. (Report No. 964.) 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri, from the same committee: A bill 
(H. R. 3601) for the benefit of Joshua Bishop. (Report No. 967.) 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Ways and 
Means was discharged from theconsideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 174) e the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue to reopen and reéxamine claims of D. R. Carroll and others; 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution of the fol- 
vegan, Prag were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOUK; A bill (H. R. 7212) to establish a soldiers’ 
home ator near Knoxville, Knox County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 7 

By Mr. McETTRICK: A bill (H. R. 7213) to establish a life- 
saving station at or near City Point, Boston Harbor, Mass.—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLAIR: A bill (H. R. 7214) for establishing, in the 
colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts, departments for 
the instruction of girls and women in useful occupations and 
the arts of home life—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7215) for establishing, in connection with 
the colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts, schools 
of normal instruction in the cuiture and training of domestic 
animals—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROWN: A resolution for the payment of Alfred J. 
Stoffer for preparing digest of contested election cases of the 
Fifty-second Congress—to the Committee onAccounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: : 
By Mr. BLAIR: A bill (H. R. 7216) to remove the charge 
desertion from the military record of Joseph G. Marsh, of United 
States steamer Galena—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 7217) to pension Sarah Pennock—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. BERRY: A bill (H. R. 7218) nting a pension to 
Henrietta S. Cummins, widow of James P. Cummins, late lieu- 
tenant, of Company E, Eighth Kentucky Cavalry—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. DURBOROW: A bill (H. R. 7219) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Ayer—to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 7220) for the relief of 
Mrs. Emily Evans—to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7221) for the 
relief of Richard Boyle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 7222) for the relief of William J. Landram— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7223) for the relief of John H. McBrayer— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7224) for the relief of Mary H. Letcher—to- 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCALEER; A bill (H. R. 7225) for the relief of George 
Pilkington—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDOX: A bill (H. R. 7226) to pension Allen Phil- 
pot—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.7227) for the relief of the heirs at law of W. 
= perie, of Cobb County, Ga.—to the Committee on War- 

8. ; 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 7228) for the relief of Ar- 

thur Gunnell—to the Committee on War Claims. 


— 
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State of West Virginia, and P. Walter Long, of Cumber 
Alleghany County, Md., for land taken by the U: 
public use—to the Committee on Claims. 


crew of a Government dredge wrecked in Narragansett Bay, 
Rhode Island—to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7231) to cor- 
rect the military record of Peter Duchane—to the Committee on 


Mili Affairs. 


By Mr. SAYERS: A bill (H. R. 7232) for the relief of Joshua 


Hazlewood—to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7233) granting a pension to James Champ- 


lin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of Kansas: A petition to Congress by the 
citizens of Quinter, Kans., favoring an amendment to the Con- 
stitution—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: Petition of Breckenridge and Duluth, 
Minn., requesting the passage of an act to recognize the serv- 
ices and grant honorable discharges to members of the United 
pokes military telegraph corps—to the Committee on Military 

rs. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: Petition in favor of bill for Government 
supervision of telegraph—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BLACK of Illinois: Petition of citizens of Joliet, cit- 
izens of Edwardville, citizens of Rockford, citizens of South 
Chicago, and citizens of South Elgin, all of Illinois, for the 
passage of an act recognizing the services of military telegraph 
operators—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURNES: Petition of W. H. Garrett and other citi- 
zens of Weston, Platte County, Mo., asking an increase of pen- 
sion for John Funderburk, late a private in Company F, Twenty- 
seyenth Regiment Missouri Volunteers—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, two petitions from the citizens of Missouri, for the pas- 
sage of the Manderson-Hainer bill—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of citizens of Ishpeming, Mar- 
quette County, Mich., asking that the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from the in- 
come tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Petition of citizens of Little Falls, Clay- 
ton, Gloversville, Greenwood Lake, Rome, and Fulton, all of 
New York, and of the citizens of the State of Ohio, and also of 
the citizens of Sacramento, Cal., for the passage of an act recog- 
nizing the services of military telegraph operators—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of sundry citizens of Pittsburg, 
Pa., protesting st a reduction of appropriation for the In- 
dian service—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. EDMUNDS: Petition of the heirs of E. O, Watkins, 
of Chesterfield, Va., asking pay for property used by Gen. But- 
ler's troops in the late war—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GEAR: Petition of S. F. Bakerand others, of Keokuk, 
Iowa, regarding the tax on spirits—to the Committee on Ways 

and Means. 

By Mr. GORMAN: Petition of ex-Democratic postal clerks, 
for the passage of the Bynum joint resolution—to the Commit- 
tee on the J 8 

By Mr. HICKS: Petition of 41 citizens of Altoona, and 22 of 
Blair County, Pa., for the passage of an act recognizing the 
services of military telegraph operators—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: Petition of citizens of Camden, 
N. F for the passage of an act recognizing the services of mili- 
tary telegraph operators, known as H. R.5270—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHON: Petition of 44 citizens of Mifin and Snyder 
Counties, Pa., for the eof an act recognizing the services 
a pl telegraph operators—to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. MCCALL: Resolutions of the Association of First and 
Second Class Postmasters, of Massachusetts, in favor of House 
bill 56—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota: Protest of German 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, of Lakefield, Minn., against any 
change in the preamble of the Constitution, signed by Rev. 
W. Endeword, pastor, and H. Albers, R. D. Pietz, W. Wrase, 
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By Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7229) to 
compensate Walter L. Shuck, of Grafton, Taylor Daune ana 
nited States for 
By Mr. PAGE: A bill (H. R. 7230) to reimburse the officersand 


x 
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and Carl Samuel, trustees, in behalf of 278 communicants—to 
the Committee on Judiciary. 

By Mr. MESKLEJOHN: Petition of citizens of Fremont, 
Nebr., for the passage of an act recognizing the services of mili- 
tary telegraph operators tothe Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition from Columbus, Nebr., against the income tax 
on the income of mutual loan and building associations—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: Petition of 200 citizens of New York, in favor 
of the establishment of a Government telegraph and telephone 
service—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SIBLEY: Two petitions, signed by 75 citizens of Erie, 
Pa., and vicinity, for the passage of an act recognizing the serv- 
ices of military telegraph operators—to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER (by uest): Petition of Charles H. Burtis 
Post, No. 185, Department of New York, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, praying the passage of House bill No. 30, entitled “An 
act giving preference in appointment in the public service of the 
United States to veterans of the late war —to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, May 26, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. EDWARD B. BAGBY, Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, I suggest that there is not a quo- 
rum present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allison, 2 Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Bate, Faulkner, Palmer, Vest, 
Berry, Hunton, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Call, Irby, ` Pefter, hite. 
Cameron, 2 0, Perkins, 

Coke, ndsay, mo: 

Davis, McMillan, ller, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Twenty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansasand Mr. WASHBURN entered the Cham- 
ber, and answered to their names. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

Mr. PETTIGREW, Mr, SHERMAN, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. FRYE, Mr. 
Roach, Mr. VILAS, Mr. HAWLEY, Mr. HALE, Mr. Carrery, 
Mr. COCKRELL, Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, Mr. SHOUP, Mr. MAN- 
DERSON, Mr. LODGE, Mr. HILL, Mr. MCLAURIN, and Mr. Du- 
BOIS entered the Chamber, and answered to their names. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 10 o'clock and 22 minutes a. m.). 
Forty-four Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
is present. 

r. FAULKNER, I move that further proceedings under 
the call be dispensed with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it isso ordered. 

On motion of Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous consent, the 
renang of the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was dispensed 
with. 

IMPORTATION OF CONTRACT LABORERS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tionfrom the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the Senate of the 2d instant, certain informa- 
tion in regard to alleged violations of the statutes against the 
importation of contract laborers since March 4, 1889; which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of 44 policy holders of Aroos- 
took County, Me., and a petition of the general agent of the 
Washington Life insurance Company of New York, representing 
569 policy holders in the State of Maine, praying that in the pas- 
sage of any law for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual 
life Insurance companies be exempted from taxation; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COKE presented a memorial of sundry citizens and busi- 
ness men of Galveston, Tex., remonstrating against placing 
wool on the free list; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VILAS presented the petition of E. K. Ausorge and sun- 
dry other citizens of Green Bay, Wis., praying that mutual life 
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insurance companies and associations be exempted from the 
income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PALMER presented sundry petitions of citizens of Cook 
and Jo Davis Counties, in the State of Illinois, praying thatin the 

e of any law providing for the taxation of incomes, the 
finds ot mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from taxation; which were ordered tolie on the table. 

r. HAWLEY presented the petition of H. Goldschmidt and 
46 other citizens of Hartford County, Conn., praying that the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending 
tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table.’ 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a 11 of sundry citizens of 
Buchanan County, Mo., praying that in the passage of any law 

roviding for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life 
surance companiesand associations be exempted from taxation; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MILLS presented a potion of sundry citizens of Ellis 
County, Tex., praying that in the passage of ay law providing 
for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mut life insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from taxation; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VOORHEES presented sundry petitions of citizens of 
Marion, Blackford, and Parke Counties, all in the State of In- 
diana, praying that in the passage of any law providing for the 
taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life insurance compa- 
nies and associations be exempted from taxation; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HUNTON presented the petition of George W. Fisher 
and sundry other citizens of Alexandria, Va., praying that mu- 
tual life insurance companies and associations be exempted from 
the income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BRICE presented petitions of 44 citizens of Putnam 
County; of 67 citizens of Belmont County; of 83 citizens of Lucas 
County; of 14 citizéus of Franklin County, and of 126 citizens of 
Hamilton County, all in the State of Ohio, praying that build- 
ing and loan associations be exempted from the proposed in- 
como- tax provisionof the pending tariff bill; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. : 

He also presented a memorial of the Central Labor Union of 
Toledo, Ohio, remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed Chinese treaty; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Produce Exchange of To- 
ledo, Ohio, praying for the retention of the reciprocity treaty 
with the Island of Cuba; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, No. 240, of Springfield, Ohio, praying for the passage 
of House bill No. 5246, restricting immigration; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented the petition of M. M. Murphy, of Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, praying for the passage of a per diem service- 
pension bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented a petition of sundry Methodist preachers, 
of Columbus, Ohio, pray that an b be made pro- 
viding for the appointment of additional cha 


lains in the Army; 
which was referred to the Committee on tary Affairs. 
He also presented the memorial of Burton Beebe, of Castalia, 


Ohio, remonstrating against an increase of the postage on sec- 
ond-class mail matter; which was referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly, of Massillon, Ohio, praying for the passage of the so-called 
beac, bee telegraph bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Council, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation reg- 
ulating the 5 and discharge of seamen in the mer- 
chant marine service; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of Encampment No. 112, Union 
Veteran Legion, of Lancaster, Ohio, and a memorial of Encamp- 
ment No. 41, Union Veteran Legion, of Cincinnati, Ohio, re- 
monstrating against the trangfer of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Soldiers to the War Department; which were referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

He pred rice ap a petition of Lodge No. 162, International 
Association of Mac ts, of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the 

overnmental control of the telegraph service; whisk was re- 
erred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Encampment No. 118, Union 
Veteran Legion, of Zanesville, Ohio, praying for the enactment 
of legislation granting pensions for services in the Army and 
Navy or Marine Corps of the United States; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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He also presented a petition of the Cincinnati Freight Bureau 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the adoptionof certa remedial 
amendments tothe interstate-commercelaw; which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. ` 

He also presented a petition of the Cleveland Auxiliary Union, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the passage of Senate bill No. 
1376, to limit the effect of the regulations of commerce between 
the several States, and with foreign countries in certain cases; 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6148) to authorize the New York and 
New Jersey Bridge Companies to construct and maintain a 
bridge across the Hudson River between New York City and the 
State of New Jersey, reported it with an amendment. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL FOUNDATION. 


Mr. McMILLAN. I am directed by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6838) 
to construe the act of Congress ende January 6, 1893, to in- 
corporate the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation of the 
District of Columbia, to report it without amendment, and to 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MoMILLAN. I move that the bill (S. 1953) to construe 
the act of Congress passed January 6, 1893, to incorporate the 
Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation of the District of 
Columbia be taken from the Calendar and indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

TARIFF BULLETINS. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iask leave to submit from the Committee 
on Finance, bulletins numbered 21 to 29 inclusive, relating to the 
wood schedule. I ask that they may be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection it will 
be so ordered. 3 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 2057) 1 teiy a pension to 
George W. Eveleth; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the aopo mpanyIng papar, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COKE introduced a bill (S. 2058) to provide for terms of 
the circuit and district courts of the western judicial district of 
the State of Texas to be held at the city of Laredo, and for other 
purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S.2059) to authorize and 
require the Washington and Georgetown Railroad Company to 
make certain alterations in its lines; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 


bia. 

Mr. LINDSAY introduced a bill (S. 2060) in relation to the 
World’s Columbian Commission; which was read twice by its 
(oun and referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial 

elect). F 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 2061) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. Law, widow of Capt. Richard L. 
Law, late of the United States Navy, atthe rate of $50 per month; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2062) providing that no pension 
for disability, or under the act of June 29, 1890, or to the widows 
of soldiers, shall be for less than $12 per month; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BRICE introduced a bill (S. 2063) granting a pension to 
Mary Hughes; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. CALL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which was 
5 to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 

rinted. 
: Mr. BATE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the legislative, executive, and juđicial appropriation 
bill; which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. r 


SENATORIAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GRAY submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the special committee to investigate attempts at bribery, 
etc., under the resolution of the Senate of May 17, 1894, be authorized to ap- 
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point a clerk, who shall be paid out of the con fund of the Senate 
.... Ah ttm mem ge tee. 
Resol That said committee shall have authority to print for its use 
such matter as it may deem proper. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of ten and a half o’clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. As this is Saturday and as there 
is some morning business that ought to be d of as well as 
unobjected bills on the Calendar, and as we were a little late in 
. quorum, I hope some one representing the majority 
will ask unanimous consent—if he will not I shall that we may 
Dave one half hour this morning for such business. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The feeling is that we shall have an 
early adjournment to-day, and if it is the wish of the Senate 
business on the Calendar can be disposed of without any trouble 
later in the afternoon. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The difficulty is that some mem- 
bers of the Senate will be compelled to leave—I, for one before 
that time comes. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I regret very much to have the 
Senator leave, and I think he ought to remain. Ishall be glad 
to dispose of the pending paragraph now, and it is a very im- 
portant matter. A full Senate ought to be present when it is 

considered, and that is an additional reason why we should go 
on with the regular order. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Why can we not take half an 
hour now for other business? : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Because the tariff bill is the regu- 
lar order when half past 10 is reached, and I think the Senate 
ought to proceed with it. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. All right. 

THE REVENUE BILL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

Mr. VEST. I ask the Senate to take up paragraph 156, which 
was passed over yesterday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary wiil read the para- 
graph indicated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

156. Wheels, or parts thereof, made of iron or steel, and steel-tired wheels 

` for railway whether wholly or partly ed, and iron or steel 
locomotive, car, or other railway tires or prre thereof, wholly or partly 
manufactured, and ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, or blanks for the same, 
withoutregard tothe degree of manufacture, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. VEST. I move to strike out 30 per cent ad valorem” and 
insert 14 eee pound.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. It seems to me that these articles ought to 
have an ad valorem duty, because the difference in the value of 
different wheels made of iron and steel is so varied. Sometimes 
the cost would be very trifling when made of iron and steel which 
might be very cheap, but there is iron or steel of various forms 
that is very valuable, probably worth 40 or 50centsa pound. It 
seems to me, and I submit it to the Senators having the bill in 
charge, that to make one specific rate would be a gross inequal- 
i 


ty. 

Nr. VEST. I am very willing myself to make the rate ad 
valorem, and would prefer it. 

- Mr. SHERMAN. It appears to me, if an ad valorem is justi- 
fiable in any case (and I think it is sometimes undoubtedly), it 
ought to apply in such a case as this, because the Senator will 
see himself that the little wheels, which are in various forms, 
are sometimes extremely costly; they are made of the very best 

uality, and perhaps made of a peculiar kind of iron or steel. 
shou think there ought to be an ad valorem duty imposed. 

` Mr. QUAY. There might bean ad valorem duty, if the Sena- 
tor cares to suggest it, for the kind of wheels to which he refers, 
but the duty was made specific under the McKinley act, and the 
industry flourished. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What is the duty under the McKinley act? 

Mr, QUAY. Two and a half cents a pound, and it is now pro- 
posed to cut it down just 50 per cent by the amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My impression is that it will cause theim- 
portation into our country ofall the finer wheels for various pur- 


poses. 

Mr. QUAY. It will not. I will read a letterIhave here from 
the Boies Manufacturing Company, at Scranton, Pa., and the 
Senator will perceive that it will not. Col. Boies says: 

In Schedule C, “manufactures of iron and steel and f of iron and 
steel.“ etc., are changed from 30 per cent ad valorem to 1} cents a pound. 
“Wheels or parts thereof :nade of iron or steel, and steel-tired wheels for 
railroad purposes, whether wholly or partly finished,” are increased from 
20 per cent t0 40 pet ent, but the duty remains ad valorem as in the House 

Now, in ard to wheels, Which. I make, the center is of . fron 
upon Which © steel tire is shrank. A 36-inch wheel of this kind railroads 


weighs about 1,000 pounds; 
everybody may know, and we 
exactly how much duty our European 
the only one who makes a wheel 5 
ter and a steel tire. He sells quite a number at the 
as that is his price. He thorefore only 
own in New York, He probably allows his 


the trate of duty therefore is $25. This 
0 wheels in this country understand 
competitors have to 


y. 
ar to mine, 


en Thomas Prosser & Son, 10 per cent co on, which would be 
on this wheel at 800, and it must cost him at least $1.50 ocean freight, and 
$1.50 railroad freight from Essen to Hamburg, Which would be #9 expense on 
his wheel after it leaves the factory, and would reduce the value from $35 to 
$26 at Essen. I should suppose he would want $2 or $3 profit, at least; if it is 
#2, the cost of this wheel would be $%4, or 2.4 cents per pound, and I presume 
he would estimate it to be less than 2 cents a pound, and if he were to nay 
an ad valorem duty he would bill the wheel to his agent in New York at 
cost, it might be 1 cent or it might be 2 cents a pound. At a maximum of 
2 cents the wheel would be valued at #20 and 40 per cant duty would be 88 
upon it. This would be a reduction of 66% per cent in the present duty, or 
from $25 to 8. It would drive us out of business, and probabiy the Midvale 
Steel . ha ve to abandon the manufacture of tires, the Latrobe 
Works would be out of business, and the Standard Steel Works. 


Mr. SHERMAN. All Ihave to say is that there is as much 
difference in the value of these wheels as in the different kinds 
of cloth. It would be utterly impossible to fix a specific dut 
which would be just. For instance, take bicycle wheels, whic 


are now manufactured in this country, and which is an impor-- 


tant etre & 

Mr. QUAY. The bicycle wheel is covered by a preceding 
paragraph, which was passed upon the other day, and is not in- 
cluded in this paragraph. These are car wheels. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This paragraph says wheels, or parts 
thereof, made of iron or steel, and steel-tired wheelsfor railway 
purposes.” It applies to all wheels, bicycle wheels and every- 
thing else. : ` 

Mr. QUAY. Oh, no. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It says so. 
thereof, made of iron or steel.” 

g vot QUAY. Bicycle wheels are made of cold drawn steel 
ubes. i 

Mr. SHERMAN. Where is the clause that provides for a 
duty on bicycle wheels? 

Mr. PLATT. It provides for a duty on tubing. 

Mr. QUAY. We passed on that day before yesterday. I re- 
member the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] made a 
valuable argument on it, 

Mr. PLATT. That was only on the tubing. 

Mr. QUAY. Tubular wheels too. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Paragraph 156 includes all ‘wheels, or 
parts thereof, made of iron or steel, and steel-tired wheels for 
railway purposes, whether wholly or partly finished.” I donot 
wish to interfere with the matter, but it does seem to me this is 
a case where there ought to be either a separation into grades 
or an ad valorem rate of duty. 

Mr. QUAY. Isuggest to the Senator from Ohio to allow the 
committee amendment to be adopted, and when the percers h 
comes before the Senate again, if in the mean time itis thought 
proper, it can be arranged. 

r. SHERMAN. All right; I have no objection. 

Mr. ALLISON, What is the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri? . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 156, line 9, after the word 
manufacture,“ it is proposed to strike out 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem ” and insert I cents per pound.” 

Mr. ALLISON. Does the Senator also intend to add a pro- 
viso to this paragraph? 

Mr. VEST. It was my intention—but I was interrupted—to 
move to insert the proviso which is in the existing law. 

Mr. ALLISON, Very well. If that be done, as the rate is 
satisfactory, I can see no objection to it, because it will preserve 
the existing nomenclature, which undoubtedly has been con- 
strued for three years by the Department, and is satisfactory to 
the trade. 

Mr. PLATT, What is the proviso in the existing law? 

Mr. ALLISON. The proviso in the existing law is as follows: 

Provided, That when wheels or parts thereof, of iron or steel, are im- 
ported with iron or steel axles fitted in them, the wheels and axles together 
shall be dutiable at the same rate as is provided for the wheels when im- 
ported separately. ' 

Mr. QUAY. That is the proviso, as I understand, of the Mo- 
Kinley law, which the Senator from Missouri proposes to insert. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. I do not know but that this N is all 
right; I presume it is, because the veterans an authorities on 
this subject seem to agree; but reading the entire clause there 
seems to be a combination of features a 
ordinary methods of tariff legislation. It provides that: 
or parts thereof made of iron or steel, and steel-tired wheels for 

iron or steel loco- 


Wheels, 
railway purposes, whether wholly or partly finished, and or 
motive, ear, or other railway tires, or parts thereof, wholly or partly manu- 


It says wheels, or parts 


< 


ut it different from our 


There are two classifications— 
and ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, or blanks for the same- 

That is for wheels or tires— 
without regard to the degree of manufacture— 

And a specific rate is given. Is such a feature found, let me 
ask the Senator from Missouri, or the Senator from Arkansas, 
or the Senator from Iowa, in many places in this, or any other 
tariff bill, or where all forms no matter of what degree of manu- 
facture are lumped together and the same duty given to them. 

One would naturally suppose that upon ingots, blooms, or 
blanks, which are something like the original article from which 
railway wheels are manufactured, the duty would not be the 
same as upon the manufactured product. As I have said, I do 
not know but that it is all right, but it has struck several of us, 
looking into this bill, that that is rather a remarkable feature. 
Lask the Senator from Iowa, who seems ready to answer me, 


whether this feature is found in many cases? 


Mr. ALLISON. Perhaps notin many cases. This manufac- 
ture of wheels or parts thereof for railway eek resi is a techni- 
cal manufacture in large degree. This phraseology, I think, 
has been in the law forsome time. It was in the law of 1890. 

Mr. SHERMAN.. If the Senator will look at the phraseology 
of the law before him he will find that it is quite different. It 
reads: 

Wheels or parts thereof, made of iron or steel, and steel-tired wheels for 
railway p whether wholly or partly finished, and fron or steel loco- 
motive, car, or other railway tires or parts thereof, wholly or partly manu- 
factured,2} cents per pound > 

Then there is another class— 

in, cogged ts, blooms, or blanks for the same, without regard to 
ay re ma 3 1} cents per pound. = 

Then, there is this proviso: 

Provided, That when wheels or thereof, of iron or steel, are imported 
with iron or steel axles fitted in them, the wheels and axles together shall 
be dutiable at the same rate as is provided for the wheels when imported 
separately, 

So that there are three separate provisions. 

Mr. HALE. That meets the suggestion I had in mind. It 
seemed to me remarkable that all these articles should be lumped 
together, and that the cogged ingots, blooms, or blanks, being 
crude material, should have the same rate of duty as the finished 
manufactured product, on which great labor hàs been expended. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] has called attention to 
the law, which shows that this grouping together is not in ac- 
cordance with the present law, in which there are different 
classifications. I can not see any reason why the cogged ingots, 
blooms, or blanks should have the same rate of duty with the 
increased product in the form of steel-tired wheels. I suppose 
the Senator was reading from the present law. 

Mr. ALLISON, I was. 

Mr. HALL. It seems to me the provision here should corre- 
spond with the existing law. I think the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] is right about that. 

Mr. QUAY. Is the proposition of the Senator from Maine to 
reduce the duty on ingots? 

Mr. HALE. I do not know which is the right and proper 
duty, but whatever the duty is upon ts I think the manu- 
factured wheels, or parts of wheels or tires, ought to have an 
increased duty, whatever the basis is. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will suggest to the Senator irom Missouri 
that we adopt the amendment proposed by the committee of 40 

r cent ad valorem, and let this matter go over. I think it will 
be necessary to divide the articles in this noragrapi into differ- 
ent classes, if you have a specific duty. you do not have a 
specific duty an ad valorem of course will make the duty depend 


_ upon the value of the article. 


Mr. QUAY. I decidely prefer that the amendment of the 

Senator from Missouri should be adopted, and then let the para- 

ph go over, and if there should be found to be any difficulty 
Freon be arran: when the paragraph again comes up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposes by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VEST. I nowpropose to add at the end of paragraph 156 
what I send to the desk, which is the same as the provision in 
the existing law. = 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri will be stated. 

i — 75 SECRETARY. At the end of paragraph 156 it is proposed 
oadd: . 

Provided, That when wheels or parts thereof, of iron or steel, are imported 
with iron or steel axles fitted in them, the wheels and axles together shall 
ute Ce rate as is provided for the wheels when imported 
se : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thequestion is on the amendment 
Lah by the Senator from Missouri. 

ə amendment was agreed to. - 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed., 
The Secretary read as follows: 


cent ad valorem upon the lead contained 
to sample and assay at the port of entry: Provided, That 


grea! ts, to sample and as- 
say at the port of entry, shall be considered silver ores. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment to strike 
out the paragraph and in lieu thereof to insert: 

165. Lead ore and dead ‘dross, three-fourths of 1 cent und: Provided, 
That silver ore and all other ores containing lead shall pay a duty of three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound on the lead contained therein, according to 
sample and assay at the port of entry, 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator in charge of 
the bill if he will accept the amendment I offered last night, 
which has the indorsement of the Treasury Department? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Let the amendment be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the committee’s amendment 
it is proposed to insert: 

The method of sampling and assaying to be that usually adopted for com- 
mercial purposes by public sampling works in the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I sent a copy of the proposed 
amendment to the Treasury Department, and the Department 
report in favor of its adoption. We consent to it. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
roposed by the Senator from Idaho to the amendment reported 

y the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHOUP. Mr. President, before the amendment as 
amended is adopted I desire to submit a few remarks. 

The pending bill asit came from the House of Representatives 
provides in paragraph 165 as follows: 

Lead ore and lead dross, 15 per cent ad valorem upon the lead contained 
th , according to sample and assay at the port of entry: Provided, That 

taining silver and lead. in which the value of the silver contents 
shall be greater than the value of lead contents, according to sample and 
assay at the port of entry, shall be considered silver ores. 

The Finance Committee report the following as a substitute: 

Lead ore and lead dross, three-fourths of 1 cent perpound: Provided, That 
silver ore and all other ores con lead shall pay aduty of three-fourths 
of I cent per pound on the lead contained therein, according to sample and 
assay at the port of entry, 

On the 13th day of March last I gave notice to the Senate of 
a number 9: proposes. amendments to the pending bill, among 
others to this paragraph, and I desire now to have read the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Idaho will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In persgreph 165, line 20, page 35, before 
the words per pound,” it is proposed to strike out “‘three-quar- 
ters of 1 cent” and insert!“ 14 cents.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The 3 is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. SHouP] 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SHOUP. Mr. President, the pending bill as it camefrom 
the House provided that lead ores and lead dross shall pay a 
duty of 15 per cent ad valorem upon the lead contained therein, 
according to sample and assay at the portof entry, provided that 
all ores containing silver and lead in which the value of the silver 
contents shall be greater than the value of the lead contents, ac- 
cording to sample and assay at the port of entry, shall be con- 
sidered silver ores.” 

The Senate Committee on Finance amended this section, so 
that it now reads: 

Lead ore and lead dross, three-fourths of 1 cent s 
silver ore and all other ores containing lead shall ey Taupo 8 
of 1 cent per pound on the lead contained therein, according to sample and 
assay atthe port of entry. 

On February 13 last, I introduced in the Senate amendments 
intended to be proposed by me when the lead schedule should be 
reached in the pending bill, which provided for the retention of 
the present duty of 14 cents per pound on lead ore and lead dross; 
2 cents per pound on lead in pigs and bars; and 23 cents r pound 
on lead in sheets, pipes, shot, ete., and which provided fosther. 
that silver ore an other ores containing lead shall pay aduty 
of 14 cents per pound on the lead contained therein, 
to sample and assay at the port of entry, which ores shall be 
sampled with the same care and by similar methods as those now 
in force in Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and other lead-producing 
States and Territories, in preparing lead and silver ores prelim- 
inary to offering them for sale as an article of commerce. 

Mr. President, I assert that should paragraph 165, as passed 
by the House become a law without amendment, nearly, if not 

„lead ore containing silver imported into the United States 
from Mexico, the British Possessions, and other countries, would 
be admitted free of duty. The importers would in nearly all 
shipments, so mix their silver and lead ores that the value of 
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the silver in each consignment of ores would exceed the value 
of the lead contained therein. There would, therefore, be but 
little, if 9 collected. This has been our experience here- 
tofore on the Mexican frontier, where self-interest hasoperated 
as it naturally will, to induce evasion of duties. 

But before proceeding to discuss in detail the several phases 
of this question, I desire first to call attention to the extent and 
importance of 

THE SILVER-LEAD MINING INTERESTS IN THE STATE 

which I in part represent. My information has been obtained from 
an extensive personal investigation, added to by thorough corre- 
spondence with prominent citizens engaged in mining silver-lead 
ores in Idaho. It is a large and important industry among the 
many interests of our State affected by tariff legislation. How 
large and important may be seen in part from the following tab- 
ulated statement of the capacity of a number of the most pro- 
ductive mines which are situated in the northern part of our 
State: 


Statement of daily capacity of fourteen silver-lead mines of Shoshone County, 
d Idaho, when running with full force and full time. < 


Name of mine. | Location. Manager. 


of raw ore min 
and milled, 


x | Tons 


Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan. 


40. . Charles Sweeny. 
Stem winde it. Setar G. B. McAuley. . 120 
* Wm. Y. Wi 
* Finch & Camp- 

40 Jos. McDonald 

Gor ca Finch & Camp- 

do G. B. McAuley 
Burke. P. Clark ......... 
„ F. R. Culbertson. 2 
L ee Richard Wilson. 
M Martin Curran 

OS sats D. B. Huntley. 5 
Wallace R. S. Nell 

PPV 2 


wer plants, air compressors, electrical machinery, 
ops, etc. 


In concentrators, 
tramways, machine 

+Shipping ore. 

The amount invested in the purchase and development of the 
mining propers just named is not included in the foregoing 

table, and is estimated to exceed $3,000,000. There are other 
mines in the same district, upon which large sums of money 
have been expended in developments, the construction of roads, 
buildings, etc.; but in the absence of complete data I have omitted 
them from the foregoing table. I believe it a safe estimate to 
say that not less than $8,000,000 have been invested in silver-lead 
mines, machinery, buildings, and other equipments necessary for 
the development of the mines in this district alone. The mines 
in Shoshone County, better known as the Cœur d’Alene mines, 
were never in better condition for active operations than at the 
present time. All of the producing mimea are amply equipped 
with machinery for economic working, and have large bodies of 
ore developed, which will require many years of constant work 
to exhaust. 

The mines of this district ordinarily give employment to about 
3,000 miners, and 


SUPPORT A POPULATION OF 10,000 PEOPLE; 
but on account of the present low price of lead, work has been sus- 
pended on all but six mines, as will appear from the following 
telegram from Hon. J. S. Langrishe, one of the best-informed 
and most reliable men in that district: 


WARDNER, IDAHO, April 3, 1894. 
Senator GEORGE L. SHOUP, 
Washington, D. C. 
Six mines working: Bunker Hill, Frisco, Tiger, Gem, Poorman, and Stand- 
ard; employing 1,020 men. 
J. S. LANGRISHE. 


It will be seen from the above telegram that 1,020 men are 
now employed in that district, where there would be from 3,000 
to 4,000 could our mine owners be assured of the continuance of 
the present duty of 14 cents per pound on lead, and the adoption 
of an amendment to the pending bill providing for a more thor- 
ough system of sampling ores imported, with which they have 
to compete. 


Next in importance to the Coeur d’Alene mines in my State 
are the Wood River mines in Alturas County, and the Salmon 
River mines in Custer County. The mines of these counties have 
not produced ore to the same extent as have those of the Coeur 
d’Alene district, the veins as a rule not being so large, but they 
carry a large per cent in by-products. The capital invested is, 
however, about the same, 

We have in other mining districts of the State valuable lead 
mines, and we have in the aggregate, invested in this class of 
mines, and in smelters, concentrating works, machinery, and 
other improvements connected therewith, about 820, 000, 000, and 
more than 25,000 of our people are depending on their opera- 
tion. Farmers, dairymen, and vegetable gardeners in the vi- 
cinity of the mines rely upon the locul market for the sale of 
their products. 

WITHOUT PROTECTION TO THE LEAD INDUSTRY 
this market will be destroyed, and those engaged in these and 
similar industries, as well as those directly engaged in mining, 
will be deprived of employment, and their property, once valua- 
ble, will be practically worthless. 

The assayer in charge of the United States assay office at 
Boise City, Idaho, is required to collect data for the Treasu 
Department showing the total amount of gold, silver, and 1 
produced in the State. 

He reports for the calendar year ending December 31, 1893, 
the output of lead to be 72,135,781 pounds. Mr. President, I 
refer to the foregoing for the pur of emphasizing the fact 
that Idaho is one of the greatest lead-producing States in the 
Union. The output would have been much larger had it not 
been for the re of the Sherman act, which resulted in a sharp 
decline in silver, causing many low grade silver-lead mines to 
suspend operations. The decline in price of lead, brought about 
by the desire of holders to of their stock on hand through 
anticipation of a reduction of the duty on lead imports during 
the present Congress, also tended to decrease production. 

Idaho, in properties to her population and resources, has suf- 
fered more during, the past year as a result of the legislation of 
last fall and from threatened legislation by the present Con- 
gress than has any other State inthe Union. As beforestated, 
the be a of the act providing for the purchase of silver bullion 
compelled many of our silver-lead mines to suspend work. The 
recent opan boasts of the lead trust that they now had the power 
to place lead on the free list, and would do so in this Congress, 
has also depressed mining, and will, if they succeed, force our 
mine owners to close their mines or compel them to pay their 
men the same wages paid in Mexico, Spain, and other lead-pro- 
ducing countries employing cheap labor. 

THE CLOSING OF OUR MINES, 

as before stated, will inevitably curtail the demand for our cere- 
als, vegetables, and other farm products, as none of these prod- 
ucts, on account of the low prices now prevailing, will bear the 
ezpan of shipment to seaboard markets. 2 

n addition we are threatened with legislation adverse to other 
products, against which legislation I will at the proper time 
enter my protest. But notwithstanding all these adversities we 
have managed to provide work for many of our people who were 
thrown out of employment last year. The State, counties, and 
individuals have furnished employment whenever it was pos- 
sible to do so; but many remain unemployed. The same con- 
ditions exist in allother silver-lead producing Statesand Terri- 
tories, and in their behalf we appeal to you for justice. 

Mr. President, argentiferous lead-mining, while not the larg- 
est industry in the United States, is one of great national im- 
portance. It is to the intermountain country what iron and 
coal mining are to Pennsylvania, or sugar production to Louisi- 
ana. There is no industry in the United States more dependent 
for its existence on a liberal protective tariff. At least 70 per 
cent of the cost of producing metallic lead is paid out for labor. 
This industry is situated in the intermountain country of the 
West, and the product has to be transported from 1,500 to 2,500 
miles from the mines to a market, necessitating a long and ex- 
pensive railroad haul. 

These mines are generally located in rugged mountain dis- 
tricts, which are, as a rule, many miles distant from trunk rail- 
road lines, from and to which the ores and supplies are carried 
by branch lines, or by vagone over heavy grades and over rough 
rouds at geat expense. The skill required to operate our mines, 


and the 
HAZARDOUS NATURE OF THE WORK, 

necessitates an intelligent class of labor, which, together with 
the expense of living, entails upon the industry high wages. It 
is an industry that consumes large quantities of manufactured 
goods, products, and mining supplies. We are not engaged in 
manufacturing except to a ited extent, and with the excep 
tion of the products of the farm and the range we purchase 
nearly all we consume in Eastern markets. 


1894. 


We are the best customers and consume more per capita of 
the manufactured products of the United States than the people 
of any other section or nation. With protection to our re- 
sources, new enterprises and new industries will spring up, fur- 
nishing not only employment for our own poopie; but also for 


thousands of men now out of employment in other parts of the 
United States; and machinery, railroad iron, and all classes of 
manufactured goods will find a market in the intermountain 
country. Railroads dependent largely on our freight will be 
taken out of the hands of receivers, and asa result we would 
again be a prosperous people. And the most profitable market 
for the product of the manufacturer will be found in the great 
West, which has been so profusely endowed with a wealth of 
minerals consisting of gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, zinc, mica, 
sulphur, etc. a R 

Itis urged by those who are interested in having silver ores 
placed on the free list, or at a small rate of duty, that it will re- 
sult in building up a market in Mexico for our farm products. 
In reply to this claim permit me to say that it will be found on 
investigation that for every dollar's worth of such products ex- 
ported into Mexico, two or three times that amount will be taken 
out of consumption in the mining States and Territories. Mr. 
President, can this country afford to 8 one of its greatest 
resources for the purpose of securing a small export trade when 
that industry, if protected, would give - 

A HOME MARKET 
for many times the amount exported, and would also give employ- 
ment directly and indirectly to more than 200,000 of our people. 
If this industry is destroyed, we will certainly pay to Mexico, Brit- 
ish America, Spain, and other lead-producing countries many 
millions in gold for the lead we consume. 

In a majority of the silver lead mining States a sufficient quan- 
tity of farm products are raised to supply the local demand, but 
not so in all. In the year 1890, Colorado alone purchased over 
$12,000,000 worth of Kansas and Nebraska farm products. In 
support of this statement, I quote the following: 


DENVER, COLO., May 7, 1890. 

I estimate that 30,465 car loads of Kansas and Nebraska products find an 
annual market in Colorado, ating in value over $12,000,000, which is 
40 per cent of our annual metal production. This estimate is re = 

. W. RSYNOLDS, 
Secrelary Denver Chamber of Commerce. 
DENNIS SHEEDY, Hotel Arlington. 


Mr. President, silver-lead mining is dispersed over the States 
of. Colorado, Montana, Idaho, and Nevada, and the Territories 
of Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico, embracing an area of 756,- 
075 square miles, and had a population, as given by the census 
of 1890, of 1,096,000 people. This area is equal to the States of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Ilinois, Wisconsin, Michi- 
igan, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Mis- 
souri, and Kentucky, which contained in 1890 a population of 36,- 
403,267 people. Itis not, however, claimed that the intermountain 
country can in this generation support a population equal to the 
great States mentioned, but this statement is made to illustrate 
the magnitude of this great inland region, and to call attention 
to . Ges wee sea wants of acountry so vast in extent, so iso- 
lated, and which has so many difficulties to encounter in its de- 
velopment and progress. 

As an evidence of its importance to the nation in its wealth 
and resources, I can but refer to the results of the past thirty 
years, accomplished by a small population, composed of 

INDUSTRIOUS, DETERMINED, AND ENERGETIC MEN. 

I repeat that, if Congress will give us such legislation as will fully 
protect our industries, we will furnish employment to every 
man in that country and to many thousands now out of employ- 
ment in other 1 ties. And if Congress would go further and 
open our mints to the free coinage of silver, we would enjoy a 

rosperity unequaled by any nation of the earth, and every m:n 
i the United States could obtain employment, and every work- 
shop, factory, and mill would be in full operation, with a de- 
mand for all their products. 

If the silver-lead mines in this country are closed, as they 
surely will be if lead is not protected, all the railroads penetra- 
ting the intermountain country, constructed at a cost of over 
$300,000,000, will in time pro into the hands of receivers, as 
more than 50 per cent of their business prior to the declinein 
silver and lead was derived from silver-lead mining. These 
roads earned about $7,000,000 annually in transporting lead 
and silver-lead ores, and the earnings on transporting machinery, 
mining and mill supplies, merchandise and passenger traffic, 
aggregated about $5,000,000 more, or a total of $12,000,000 per 
annum. Why, LaskofSenators on the other side of the Chamber, 
should you crush out this industry, ruin our railroads, and de- 
stroy the property of thousands of our citizens, to build upa 
market for foreign countries? a 

The Eleventh Census gives the following information relative 


to the extent and value of argentiferous lead and precious metal 
mining in the Western States and Territories: 
A OF e . EN 738,024,821 


Value of mining plants 
Value of mills and reduction works 


lll dd E A 486,323,338 


Which produced in 1892, according to the Mint Bureau statis- 
ties, over $135,000,000. The above statistics do not include the 
lead mines of Missouri, Kansas, and Wisconsin. i; 

Mr. President, I assert that the argentiferous lead mines, and 
the lead mines of Missouri, Kansas, and Wisconsin, are capable 
of supplying all the lead needed for consumption in the United 
States, provided a price for lead can be obtained that will cover 
cost of production. To do this we must have a duty of not less 
than 13 cents per pound on lead contained in imported ores. I 

uote from a letter written by W.C. Wyncoop, editor of the 

orado Mining Industry, to Hon. Hosea Townsend, on this 
subject: š 

* * * Drawing from my own information, obtained from a close study 


of the mineral resources of the West, I can say there is no possibility of 
doubt about the West being able to produce all the lea i required by smelt- 


ers, even if itwere necessary to smelt all nonbearing lead ore with lead fur- ` 
naces, which is not thecase. Iknowof iy an a which produce, or could 
g / 


produce, large quantities of lead ore, carry: from 20 to 25 per cent 
and from 5 to 20 ounces of silver per ton, which are now idle because it does 
pot pay to work them with lead at its present price. 

In company with Mr. Joshua E. Clayton, I sometime ago investigated 
some lead-producing mines in the West, and it was our joint estimate that 
they were capable of producing over 50,000 tons of lead annually. They are 
not producing anything owing to the low 1 of lead. In this opinion I be- 
lieve I am fortified by the opinion of Mr. R. W. Raymond, of New York, for- 
merly commissioner of imining statistics. 

These are but a few instances which have come under my observation. 
Mining get and intelligent miners all over the West concur in 
opinion. far as I know, it is disputed by only those whoare interested in 
buying cheap lead, and obtaining it from a source which enables them to 
control the market. 


Mr. President, there are several reasons why Mexico, with $30 
per ton duty on lead contained in ores, can compete with us for 


our home market. She has cheap transportation and cheap 


labor. The first is denied the intermountain districts on ac- 
count of having all rail transportation, and the second we can 
not have, nor do we desire our miners to be reduced to the level 
of their Mexican competitors. As I have before stated, higher 
wages in the mines of the Rocky Mountain country must pre- 
vail, owing to the nature of the work and the 
EXPENSE OF LIVING, 

resulting from the increased rates of freight on all articles con- 
sumed by men, as well as supplies for mills and mines. Not- 
withstanding these facts, the silver-lead mines of the inter- 
mountain country haye been the medium through which the 
price of lead has been reduced from $6.25 por 100 pounds in 1870 
to about $3.50 per 100 pounds in 1893. And thedevelopmentand 

roduction of our mines have increased the product of lead in the 

yed States from 16,000 tons in 1870 to about 200,000 tons in 
1892. 

In 1870 the United States imported 44,210 tons of lead, and 
paid for it the high price of $6.25 per 100 pounds. In 1878 the 

nited States product had risen to 91,000 tons, about 3,000 tons 
in excess of the amount we consumed. The price then fell toan 
average for that year of $3.60 per 100 pounds, and our imports 
were practically nothing—3,358 tons. In 1883 our product had 
risen to 143,957 tons, and our consumption had alittle more than 
kept pans with our increased prođuction. We imported that 

ear 2,018 tons, and paid an average price of $4.32 per 100 pounds. 

n 1884, by a ruling of the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, ar- 
gentiferous lead ores were admitted into the United States free 
of duty where the value of the silver contents exceed the value 
of the lead, and from that time our production has not increased 
with consumption, Mexico and other countries supplying the 
difference. 

Under the ruling of the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
just referred to, a large amount of lead was admitted free of 


duty. 
TO PREVENT THE FREE IMPORTATION OF LEAD 


under this ruling the McKinley bill provided thatsilver oreand 
all other ores containing lead should pay a duty of 14 cents per 
pound on the lead contained therein according to sample and 
assay at theport of entry, which law went into effect October 6, 
1890. It was asserted at that time, by those benefited by the free 
importation of these ores, that if the McKinley law was enforced 
there would not be a pound of silver-lead ore imported into the 
United States. 

What was the result? Not only have imports continued, but 
more than doubled in four years, increasing from 182,239,602 
pounds in 1890 to 406,209,367 pounds in 1893, and in addition to 
this there were 70,000,000 pounds of lead imported into the 
United States from Mexico in bond, refined and shipped to for- 


eign countries, less 10 per cent, in 1893. If it had not been for 


the 2 cents per pound duty on pig lead the whole of this lead 
would have been dumped on our markets, due to the fact that 
lead in New York City was worth about $29 per ton more than 
it was in London. But in order to sell this lead in New York 
there had to be paid $40 per ton duty. Consequently there was 
$11 per ton advantage in shipping it abroad, less the Saponin 
which I am informed did not exceed $3 or $4 per ton. If the 
tariff on pig lead, as provided in the Wilson bill, which is $20 
pa ton, had been in force that duty could have been paid and 
ft a margin in favor of selling in New York City. 

The result of this would have been to lower the price of lead. 
Should the tariff rate as now fixed on lead in the Wilson bill 
become a law, it is only a question of time when Mexico and 
other foreign countries will furnish all the lead consumed in the 
United States, provided these countries have the resources to 
supply our market, which I am informed they have. Should 
Congress conclude to reduce the tariff on lead to the extent pro- 
posed in the pending bill, it should at least provide that the bill 

take effect in ¢ 


NOT LESS THAN THREE OR FOUR YEARS 


after its enactment, the present law remaining in force until that 
time, in order that the capital invested in mines, mills, and other 
improvements made on the faith of a protective tariff, may not 
be a total loss, and that the hundreds of laborers and business 
men who have built homes, the value of which depends on the 
operation of the mines, and who depend on argentiferous lead 
mining for employment, may have an opportunity to adjust their 
affairs so that their investments may not be a complete loss. 

Lead in England has for sometime been quoted at less than 2} 
cents per d, and miners in England get about 90 cents, and 
in Spain 65 cents pr day. Lead in the United States at the pres- 
ent 8 is about 3ł cents per pound, and miners’ wages are 83 
per day. 

I have computed the 


COST OF MINING A TON OF LEAD 


in the intermountain country, adding the cost of putting it on 
the market in New York, by affidavits and statements from re- 
liable mining and smelting men. A comparison with Mexico 
can be made with reasonable accuracy, owing to the fact that 
both countries have the same class of mines, the same character 
of ore, the same methods of mining, and the same system of re- 
ducing ores. The average wages paid miners in the Western 
States and Territories is a little over $3 per day: the average 
wages paid in Mexico is less than 75 cents per day. 

Lam informed that it is the general custom in Mexico for min- 
ing and smelting companies to own and conduct a store in con- 
nection with their mines and works, from which they supply 
their oe és with all they consume at alarge profit; acus- 
tom to which the laboring in the United States have not 
been required to submit. 

But, Mr. President, towering above all other advantages is the 
profit realized on the money received in payment by the Mexi- 
ean ore producers or smelting com ies, as the ease may be, for 
lead sold inour markets. We pay for it in gold or its equivalent. 
In Mexico, contractors’ supplies and labor are paid for in Mex- 
ican silver at par. Therefore, when the importers receive our 
gold, or exchange, in payment for their lead, they can and do 

y $2 in Mexican silver with $1 of our money. We undertook 
to explain this in our debates last year when the bill for the re- 
peal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act was under dis- 
cussion, by reference to India, China, the Straits Settlement, 
cox Mexica, and South and Central American trade. 

r. President, I find it requires on an average, in the State 
of Nevada and the Territory of Utah, fourteen days’ labor to 
mine and prepare a sufficient amount of ore to produce a ton of 
lead bullion, as shown by the following computation: 

days’ labor, at #3 per day 
ht charges from mine to smelter. 


verage 7.50 
Average cost of smelting -_.....-...-.......... 25. 00 
` rtation to New York City 19.00 
D a Sa soak PENE E N AA a E E E sctancs 8.50 

Cost of 1 ton of American leañ laid down in New Tor $102.00 


IN MEXICO. 


Mexican miners 14 . 8 but to meet the argument that a Mex- 
ican miner can not do as much work in one day as an Ameri- 
Sy eek iene ee a half to one) or 21 
days wor cen eee 

i Trom mine — 


Difference in favor of Mexico per ton_.....----.--.. ----..--.-. 


We have this result without consideriug the fits that ac- 
crue to the mine operators in Mexico, by supplying their em- 
ployés with all they consume; nor have I included the large 
profitrealized by them on the money we pay for their lead. One 
dollar of our money will, as I have beforestated, buy two in Mex- 
ico. Mexican dollars have beense for some time past in New 
York City at 48 to 52 cents. Under the presentsystem Mexican 
and Canadian lead is 


CONSTANTLY DRAGGING GOLD OUT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


which should be kept at home and distributed among our own 


people. 

I have fixed the smelting charges by comparing statsments 
furnished me of the cost of running a smelter at Velacdena, 
Mexico, and the Hanauer smelterin Utah, each containing the 
same numberof stacks. The cost of running the Mexican smelt- 
er is $1,400 per month; that of running the Utah smelter, 8 ,500 
per month for labor. While the number of stacks are the same, 
the stacks of the Mexican smelter are the largest, and conse- 
quently turn out a larger daily product. 

I believe lead should have a duty placed upon it that would 
cover the difference in cost of producing and transporting to 
market, so that the.lead industry in the United States may be 
placed on an equal footing with all other countries. 

Not only is this industry threatened by cheap labor from 
Mexico, but also from the Dominion of Canada, Spain, and Aus- 
tralia, each of which are said to have a large surplus, and are 
praying for the lowering of the tariff that they may take full 
possession and control of our market. 

The census of Mexico shows that there are about 11,400,000 
people in that Republic, of which about 8,000,000 are a mixture 
of Indian and Spanish blood, leaving about 3,000,000 of the dif- 
ferent nationalities, 

As the Mexicans live in a warm climate they do not require 
warm or expeusive clothing to protect them, nor do they require 
the healthy food necessary for the subsistence of our miners. 
To allow the argentiferous lead product of Mexico to come into 
the United States at a low rate of duty 


IS BQUIVALENT TO CLOSING OUR MINES 


or lowering the condition of the American miner tothe half-fed, 
half-clothed, and half-paid miners of Mexico. 
Congress has the power to restore the silver-lead mining in- 
33 in this agente ane the eyes oo elie all . 
ent upon ustry are ap to 
boy for legislation that will enable them to continue the work- 


ing of their mines. 


President, it is claimed by those who are benefited by the 
free importation of silver-lead ores that Mexican ores are neces- 
sary for the smelting and fluxing of our dry ores. Now,in view 
of all the facts, this is indeed a bold statement, as it is admitted 
by smelting companies that if requires 20 per cent lead to suc- 
cessfully smelt ores. I submit an affidavit of R. Mackintosh, 
who is engaged in both mining and . lend 
ores in Nevada and Utah, from which it be seen that we 
have in this country an abundance of smelting ore: 


AFFIDAVIT OF RICHARD MACKINTOSH. 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, County of Salt Lake, ss; 


Richard Mackintosh, oflawfulage, being first duly sworn, deposes and 5: 
For many years I have been e: in mineral o. 


5 know their char: 
bility for use in smelting furnaces, to aid in reducing so-called dry ores, by 
which is meant ores containing silver and not enough lead toreduce the 

The lead ores of the States and Territories above named, whether 
they are carbonate ores or sulphide (Galena) ores are fine ores, the 
chief difference being that the sulphide ores are often roasted to drive off 
the sulphur before they are put in the smelting furnace, while the carbonate 
ores are put directly into the furnace. 

Very generally the sulphide ores of lead contain an admixture of sulphide 
of iron (iron pyrites), and the roasting changes that sulphide of iron into 
8 1 iron, making a most desirable ore for smelting and for reducing so- 
called dry ores, 

There are, in the various mining districts of the States and Territories 
above named, many developed and undeveloped mines, containing large 
quantities of both carbonate and sulphid lead ores, high in lead, but of low 
or medium grade in silver. These ores are excellent fluxing ores for re- 
ducing dry silver ores, and are as good as the ores an wee from Mexico 
for that ©. Many of these mines can not be profitably worked when 
the price of is low, while with the of lead assured at $4.50 per cwt. 
or sanctions could produce hundreds of thousands of tons yearly of the best 
fi: ead ores. 

The chief reason and, so far as I know, the only reason we can not in the 
intermountain regions produce these ores as cheaply as they can be pro- 
duced in Mexico is because we our miners about six times as much 
meagan eee ears aid to Me: miners. I append hereto a carefully 

e statement of the days of labor 1 tor by me on one mine 
during last win the = mined, 


silver. 


es Mea cate fama tee I 
ae of this affidavit, and the facts therein stated are true of my own 
owledge 


- 7 $ ` e — 
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ents miian 30 question proltces the bent kind of carfamate tend ores, ox: | Riport the Director r customs districts, the quantities 

tremely d for reducing dry silver ores. £ and value of silver ore imported into the d States during the year ending 

This mine can be made to produce, with lead at a fair price, eighteen or | Pagan Np gay ess uantilies and value of lead contained in the. ore, so far 
as could pour trad i 2 


can not work at the present price of lead and make a profit for the owners. 
With a fair price for lead, the district in which these mines are located can 
uce atd oast from Torty to fifty thousand tons of such fine carbonate 


‘ores, 
R. MACKINTOSH. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me April 25, 1990. 

; W. M. BRADLEY. 
Notary Public, Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Mr. President, I have omitted the comparative statement re- 
ferred to in the foregoing affidavit, inasmuch as I have already 
made a [mr grate as to the difference in the cost of producing 
a ton of lead in Mexico and the United States. 

Mr. A. R. Meyer, one of the proprietors of the Consolidated 
Kansas City Smelting and Refining Company, and one of the 
largest importers of argentiferous lead ores from Mexico, stated, 
so I am informed, before the Ways and Means Committee in 1890, 
then giving hearings on the McKi tariff bill, thatitrequired 
20 per cent of lead in the ore to smelt the Mexican argent us 
ores, from which it is conclusive that the admission of these 
ores has not benefited the American miner, and that it has 
worked to the serious detriment of silver lead m in the 
United States. Notonly has there been a nie? ae fereign 
leud thrown on our market, which has driven the price below 
the cost of production, but it also t into the United States 
= to the amount of over 850, 000,000, estimated at coinage 

ue. 

Mr. President, there is no question of our ability to furnish 
ali the lead necessary for flux ing our dry ores. It appears from 
the statisties in the Treasury Department that the ores imported 
into this country from Mexico could not be smelted without add- 
ing some of our thereto as a flux, as I will proceed to show. 
Commencing with the fiscal year 1890, there was imported into 
the United States argentiferous lead ore as follows: 

the Director of the Mint. abe customs ‘ quantities 
end value of silver 3 into e e States during tae weer ending 


2.40, 1890, with the quantity and value of lead contained in the ore, 80 Jar as 
could be ascertained. 


Customs districts and ports. 


Boston and Charlestown, Mass. 
Buffalo Creek, N, ¥ .....---..-- 


From the above official figures we find that in no year has 
there been enough lead in the ore imported into the United 


exico jo | States to smelt itself by over 2 per cent, and taking the ave 

whey 7 aes +76 for four years, = Aa it contained about 5 per cent, or 45 

TTT — r cent short of the required amount to flux it. 53 
iced Se — eee have been supplied from our mines; otherwise it 


22 ĩͤ K 
su X n porters not 
F * figures. If the ores contained more lead than the Treasury sta- 
seecgeatondiy DDB TO TROAL otc ahaa BIVAT, tistics show, then the Government was defrauded, and should 
not tolerate a system flat affords e e to continue the 


Report of the Director of the Mint, showing. by customs districts, t ntities 
2 ue of silver Panata into the 2 States during 8 fraud.- Tt importers pan duty on all the lead in the ores im- 


June 30, 1891, with the quantity and valus of lead contained in the ported, then the argument that they have been shipping into 
as could be ascertained. 8 the United States ores containing an excess of lead for the pur- 


5 of smelting our dry ores is untrue, and their assertion of 
aving benefited precious-metal 3 in the United States is 
not sustained and convicts them of having injured it. It is well 
understood by smelting men that it requires about 20 per cent 
of lead in argentiferous lead ores to make a flux and cause the 
ores to smelt successfully. 
Mr. President, there should be a provision in the pending bill 


Customs districts. 


Arizona 
Champlain, N. .. 


Montana and Taho providing fora 
. 1 La — 24000 453 METHOD Of SAMPLING AND ASSAYING ORES 
2 —— at all ports of entry. Such a system as has been ado by the 
eee * „ß d tian nesta ose 


Wists ~~" | paring samples upon which argentiferous lead ores are bought 

pets 1,194,714 | and sold. Task that imported ores shall be submitted to the 
3 982.000 128.57 same process to determine their metallic contents that the 

26 | chasers of ores in the United States require of the American 

a 85 producer, which, if adopted, will prevent a repetition of such 


San Francisco, = 
8 = Sanaa glaring frauds as have been perpetrated on the Government in 
8 40, 289,805) 1,410,143 | past years. 
I have reason to belive that the Government has been de- 
depressed 


No details obtainable. prived of a large amount of revenue, and our markets 


167, 019,844 
62, 000 


Puget Sound, Wash 
Saluria, Tex 19, 350,558 


Ny 
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by large quantities of lead being illegally imported into the 


nited States. 

Just before the Senate adjourned last evening, my colleague 

ave notice of anamendment which he would propose; providing 

or a system of 3 and assaying, which will be called up at 
the proper time. The amendment proposed by my colleague 
isa move in the right direction, but, in my opinion, it does not 
go far enough, t 

Mr. President, I gave noticeon the 13th of February last of an 
amendment providing for the sampling of ores at ports of entry, 
which I presented to the Committee on Finance on the 13th day 
of March, and in a brief argument urged the committee toamend 
the pending bill by its adoption, which I have modified, and will 
now send to the Secretary's desk to be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed amendment. ; 

The SECRETARY. At the end of paragraph 165 add: 

Which ores shall be sampled with the same care and by the same methods 
employed by the producers of ores, sampling works, and smelters, in pro- 
ducing commercial samples upon which silver-lead ores are bought and sold; 
and a control seeps ge of each lot of ore thus sampled shall be sent under seal 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, to be assayed when deemed necessary, un- 
der such regulations as he may prescribe. 

Mr.SHOUP. The amendment I propose, in my opinion, offers 
more safeguards than the one proposed by my colleague, as it 
requires a control sample to be sent to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, where it may be assayed, when thought necessary, 
which will be acheck on careless assaying at ports of entry, and 
will prevent all attempts to influence assayers to make fraudu- 
lent reports. 

As an evidence of the system, or rather lack of system, by 
which ores have been sampled and assayed at ports of entry, and 
in aie of the fact that silver-lead ores, which under the law 


should have paid 830 per ton, were admitted in considerable 
uantities free of tuy, will quote from several letters and affi- 
avits bearing upon this question. 


The following extract is from an affidavit of J. B. Grant, of the 
Omahaand Grant Smelting and Refining Works, of Denver, Colo., 
A Sana Nebr., subscribed and sworn to on the 15th day of 

Ys : 


The Omaha and Grant Smelting and Refining Company is now, and d 
Meyan ear has been, buying ores from Mexico, in w. as figured an 
paid for by the purchaser, the value of the lead contents exceeds the value 
of the silver contents, and, to the best of my knowledge and belief, such ores 
came into the United States free of duty. 


Ialso quote from an affidavit of Mr. John Tiernan, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, who has been interested for many years in argen- 
tiferous lead mining in the intermountain country, and who vis- 
ited El Paso in May, 1889, for the purpose of investigating the 
manner of sampling ores at that place. He says: 


The manner of taking samples by the Government assayer is what is called 
a grab“ or “hand” sample; that is, taking a handful of ore from each car. 
This is an unfair and deceptive method of sampling, and does not give av 
wng results, because, in the first place, the motion of the cars in which the 
ore isshipped tends to settle the heaviest ores to the bottom; and, secondly, 
no fair average sample can be taken without crushing and dividing the ore. 
3 works should be established at all ports at which ores are im- 
e cargoes, whether on cars or ships, unloaded, and one-fourth at 
of each carload or cargo set apart asa sample. If moved by shovels, 

it should be every fourth shovel; if in sacks, every fourth sack, etc. 


I will now submit a letter written by the collector of customs 
at Eagle Pass, Tex., to C. S. Fairchild, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, in which he says: 


I do not hesitate to say that I believe frequently there are shipments 
made as silver ore which upon a more accurate test would class as dutiable 


CUSTOM-HOUSE, EAGLE PASS, TEX., 
Collector's Office, January 12, 1889. 

Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your instructions of 
December 31, 1888, inclosing communication of Hons. W. M. STEWART, G. G. 
Vest, and A. P. GORMAN, conce: lead ore mixed with silver and inquir- 
ing as to the mode adopted in sampling and testing this ore; and whether 
9 are encountered in ascertaining its proper classification at 
office. It has been the practice at this port toobtain a number of assays 
of ore of this character upon the opening of each new mine in Mexico in- 
tending shipments through ass into the United States. In some 
instances the assays were made by the United States Mint at hha er 
butare chiefly furnished by different smelting works in Mexico or El Paso. 
There are no practical assayers or smelting works in Eagle Pass. It is 
upon the certificate of assays, as supplied from these smelters, that ores of 
lead and silver combined have been classified atthis port. I beg leave, also, 
to say that while this mode of ascertaining the value of the ore shipped is 
the best this office has been enabled to command, it is far from being a fair 
test of the ore, and I do not hesitate to say that I believe frequently there 
are shipments made as silver ore, which upon a more accurate test would 
class as dutiable lead. Without an assay of each car of this ore, however, 

this office is unabie to detect the fraud or suggest a remedy for it. 

> Ihave the honor to be, very repectfully, 
E. D. LINN, Collector. 


Hon. C. S, FAIRCHILD, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Mir. President, I have dwelt upon the abuses arising under 
our imperfect method of sampling ores for several reasons. 
This bill as it came from the House fixed a duty of 15 per cent 

ad valorem on lead ore and lead dross, according to sample and 


assay at port of entry, provided that all ores containing silver 
and lead, in which the silver contents shall be greater than the 
value of lead contents, according to the sample and assay at the 
port of entry, shall be called silver ores.” It was under a law 
similar to this that frauds and irregularities existed when the 
affidavits heretofore referred to were made. 

Toe Finance Committee has prepared an amendment which 
changes the duty from 15 per cent ad valorem to a specific duty 
of three-quarters of 1 cent per pound. The 15 per cent ad va- 
loreni duty was placed in this bill, so I am informed, on the sug- 
gestion and advice of representatives of the lead trust, which 
corporation has grown enormously wealthy in the handling of 
domestic and imported lead and lead ores, and in the manipula- 
tion of the tariff on lead and lead products. The same parties 
have boastingly asserted that any amendment made in the Sen- 
ate to the silver-lead schedule would be stricken out in confer- 
ence. I call attention to this, that our conferees may be on 
their guard against influences that may be employed to try to 
reverse the action of the Senate. 

There is one more phase relating to the sampling of silver- 
lead ores to which I will refer. Suppose we admit that no at- 
tempt to defraud the Government would be made, and that all 
ores were properly sampled and accurately assayed at the port 
of entry, there would be, under anadvalorem duty, confusion, and 
many appeals would be taken from the decision of the customs 
officers to the Secretary of the Treasury. Nor can this condi- 
tion be avoided if we enact an ad valorem duty as provided in the 
bill as it came from the House. In support of this statement I 
submit an affidavit made by an ore producer, Mr. William F. 
geet; president of the Utah Ore Producers’ Association, as fol- 
ows: = 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, County of Salt Lake, ss: 

William F. James, being duly sworn, 8 and says: To show how de- 
fective a classification by values would be, take the following example of 
ores sold on the market here in Utah, which are of the same c as those 
shipped from Mexico; 

Horn silver, lot 60, 194,824 pounds, sold July 11, 1889: 
Lead, 47.8 per cent, valued at 
Silver, 22.6 ounces, valued at — 


Lot sold June 26, 1889 (horn silver): 
Lead, 49 per cent, 980 pounds, less 10 per cent, 882 pounds, at 2} 


New York S lead, M; lead ore by 
At present price, July 16, viz, $3.85, silver ore by... 
Calumet, 214,067 pounds; sold July 12, 1889, New Yor! 


Lead. 49.90 pe cent, 998 pounds, less 10 per cent, 898.2, value 
ae 24.74 ounces; deduct 5 per cent loss and — 0 — 
p K.. ͤ dd ͤ A E A A 8 


At date sold, under Treasury rule, silver by 
With lead at $3.95 per cwt., lead ore by.. 
Calumet, lot 12,201,528; sold July 12, 1889; lead, New York 


45.15 per centlead, 903 pounds; less 10 per cent, loss 812.7, at 2.5 cents. 
Silver, 23.81 ounces h deductions 


At date of sale, silverore by 
At New York price, & per cwt.; y 
Calumet, lot 13,209,531 pounds; sold July 12, New York; lead 


Lead 44.75 per cent, 895 pounds. Less 10 per cent. Loss 806 pounds, 
EERE CODUE denied cpinnis . benset pabtates hand 15 


At date of sale, silver ore by 2.22.2 - 2. ese nn ee eee e ee eeee 4 
With lead at New York, M per cwt.; lead ore by ......-.....-...------ 246 


These balanced values of lead and silver are but examples, of which 
scores could be given; they show that under the Treasury rule there would 
be no telling from day to day, whether the imports were lead ore or silver 
ore. 

; WM. F. JAMES. 
to bef „July 20, 1889. 

Subscribed and sworn efore me, July WM, M. BRADLEY, 

7 Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah, 

Mr. President, I insist that itis not only due to those engaged 
in lead mining inthe United States, but due also to the Govern- 
ment, that all lead, and lead contained in ores, whether known 
and classified as argentiferous or by any other name, should be 
accurately sampled and assayed, whether the duty under our 
law be ad valoremor specific. 

Surely no Senator, Member of Congress, or Government offi- 


cial charged with the responsibility of enacting and enforcing 
our revenue laws should oppose a system that will prevent the 
free importation of lead contained in ores cr otherwise. It is 
due to the credit of our Government that our laws should be 
rigidly enforced. 

1 assert that large quantities of lead have been admitted into 
this country free of duty, which would have paid 14 cents per 
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und duty had the ores been properly sampled and assayed. 

he only objection that can be offered to the proposed amend- 
ment is that it will cost a few thousand dollars to establish a 
thorough system of sampling. This objection should not receive 
serious consideration, as the Government will be reimbursed 
many times in the additional duty collected. 

But if I were to admit, which I do not, that the Government 
would not be reimbursed for the amount expended, let me ask, 
can this great nation afford to enact laws and then not provide 
for their enforcement? In this connection I must not be mis- 
understood as casting reflection upon the officers now charged 
with the sampling and assaying of the ores imported, as they 
are but continuing the regulations in force when they entered 
upon the discharge of their official duties. What is lacking is 
the authority of Congress to inaugurate a system that will in- 
sure correct sampling and assaying, prevent frauds, and place 
the officers of the Government in a position where they will be 
above suspicion. : 7 : 

Before concluding my remarks, there is one more phase of this 
question that I wish to discuss briefly. It has been the policy of 
this Government to place a duty on the following articles: White 
lead; lead in pigs or bars, and lead in other forms fit only to be 
. lead ores and lead dross, including the lead 
contained in silver-lead ore and all other ores. Under existing 
law the duty on white lead is 3 cents pər pound: on lead in pigs 
and bars, molten and old refuse lead run into blocks and bars 
and old scrap lead fit only to be remanufactured, 2 cents per pound; 
lead ore and lead dross, including silver ore and all other ores 
on the lead contained therein, 14 cents per pound. f 

The pending bill as it came from the Finance Committee, 
makes the following changes: White lead, 1} cents per pound; 
lead in pigs, bars, etc., 1 cent per pound; lead in ores and lead 
dross, lead in silver ore, and all other ores containing lead, 
three-fourthsof 1 cent per pound. 

It will be seen from this statement that the duty as proposed 
8 the bill before us has been greatly reduced on lead in all 

orms. 

Under the existing law the National White Lead Company 
has made large profits. This company, like all other companies 
engaged in promoting and developing the resources of our na- 
tion, and who have made heavy investments, are entitled to fair 
treatment; but in my opinion a duty of 23 cents per pound on 
white lead would have been ample protection under the present 
law and would have enabled this company, better known as the 
lead trust, to make a legitimate profit,and would have been in 
2 proportion to the duty of 2 cents per pound on lead in pigs, 

, etc., and to 1} cents on lead ores and lead dross and on the 
lead contained in argentiferous and other lead ores. 

THE COST OF MANUFACTURING WHITE LEAD IS NOT GREAT, 

but we admit that manufacturersare entitled, in addition to the 
cost of manufacturing, to a profit-sufficient to cover interest on 
their investment, insurance, taxes, etc. ‘There are times, how- 
ever, when this company exact large profits for their products, 
as the price of white lead has not been reduced in proportion 
with the price of pig lead, as shown by the following table: 


Average price of white lead and pig lead, and the marginal difference between the 
two, from 1887 to 1893, inclusive. 


Sh 
AS88881 


It is alleged that two-thirds of all the lead consumed in the 
United States is used in the manufacture of white lead. This 
statement, which is probably near the truth, evidences the mag- 
nitude of the lead-corroding industry and justifies its claims for 
considerate and fair treatment in any revision of the tariff. 
But I insist, Mr. President. that the lead trust is not justified, 
to enhance its own profits, in discriminating against lead pro- 
duced by American labor and dug from American mines. 

The protection which it seeks for itself should be given to the 
ore producers. Other action would be both unjust and unpatri- 
otic. Nor are the smelters of this country excusable for dis- 
criminating against the ores produced in the United States. 
The smelters were firstestablished under a tacit agreement with 
the mines, which gave to each a fair profit. Miners were thereby 
l to make heavy investments in mining property and 
the machinery necessary for their economic working, confident 
of the home demand for their product. 

To endeavor now to break down the silver-lead ore interests 


by stimulating the importation of foreign ores would be a great 
breach of good faith on the part of the smelters.. Congress 
should not consent to any legislation which will increase the 
profits of one part of the lead-producing industry at the ex- 
pense of another. I submit that a duty of 14 cents on lead ore 
and lead dross, and on the lead contained in silver ores and all 
other ores; 2 cents on lead in pigs, bars, molten and old refuse 
lead run into blocks and bars, and old scrap lead fit only to be 
remanufactured: and 2+ cents on lead in sheets, pipes, shot, 
glaziers’ lead, lead wire, and white lead will be an equitable, 
and ought to be a satisfactory, readjustment of the lead schedule. 

The miners of the intermountain country, Mr. Presidènt, and 

the people dependent upon the mining industry, - 
ASK ONLY FOR JUSTICE, 

They are an enterprising and independent people, who have 
not often wearied Congress with their complaints or appealed 
to it for aid. In the inhospitable mountains and the rugged 
cajions they have labored patiently and steadily to increase the 
national wealth and assist in the work of building up new com- 
munities under the American system. They have suffered more 
within the last twelve months by national legislation than the 
people of any other section of the country. 

THE LAW WHICH STRUCK DOWN SILVER WAS A STUNNING BLOW 

to their prosperity. With the utmost difficulty the few silver- 
lead mines remaining have been kept open. Tostrike down lead 
now would complete the disaster. It will devastate camps and 
communities where the church and the schoolhouse have stood 
for years as the twin evidences of American civilization. It 
would desolate farms in the valleys, whose profitable tillage has - 
been entirely due to the market in the mines. It would turn 
back the hands of progress in many towns and hamlets in the 
intermountain country. z 

They have a right as American citizens, as patriotic members 
of the national commonwealth, as copartners in the work of up- 
building and increasing the resources of the country, to demand 
the same consideration and the same hearing which has been 
given to other sections, more fortunate perhaps in the influence 
of aggregate wealth, and more powerful because of increased 
representation. Their urgent protest is against the attempt to 
enact a law, the result of which would be the final destruction 
of a great industry. Their plea is for fair and equitable treat- 
ment through the impartial and intelligent judgment of Con- 
gress, 

Mr. HILL. I move to strike out paragraph 165,and place the 
articles therein mentioned upon the free list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I suggest there is not a quo- 
rum present. $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAMDEN in the chair). The 
wang of a quorum being suggested, the Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Faulkner, McLaurin, Ransom, 
Allen, e, McMillan. Roach, 
Allison, George, Manderson, Sherman, 
Bate. Gibson, artin, aoe 2 
Berry, Gordon, Mills Smith, 
lanchard, à Morrill, Stewart, 
Murphy, Teller, = 
ill asco, 
Patton, Vest, 
Peffer, 5 
Platt, Voorhees, 
Power, alsh, 
Pugh, White 
uay, 


do not intend to detain the 
Senate very long in the discussion of this motion. I realize as 
keenly as any other Senator in this Chamber the necessity for 
early action upon this bill. The country demands it; the coun- 
try expects it. 
hile this bill is not satisfactory to me, and has not been 
sincs it was reported to this body, I am now, and have always 
been, in favor of its prompt disposition. I have favored an 
amendment of the rules of the Senate for the purpose of facili- 
tating its action. Iam in favor of an amendment of those rules 
now. I believe that the best way to facilitate prompt action 
upon this bill is by an amendment of the rules which would give 
to the majority of the Senate the right to fix a time for its dis- 
position, and not depend -upon the caprice or the wishes of a 
minority. 
The responsibility for such delay as has occurred can not be 
placed upon me. There are afew Senators upon the Democratic 
side—very few, I think—who have manifested an un ness 
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to pursue the direct and, in my judgment, the only method 

whereby prompt action can be secured. I regret their action, 

but I am not osed to criticise it. They act according to 

their own ideas of public 8 Tact upon mine. I E 
say that it is idle for us upon this side of the Chamber to er 

- cise our friends on the other side. upon the course which they 
are taking. They are simply exercising the privileges per- 
mitted under the liberal rules of this body; in fact, they are pur- 
suing the very course which was pursued, so far as debate is 
concerned, upon this side of the Chamber in the year 1890. 

The remedy, in order to secure prompt action, is not by scold- 
ing on either side of the Chamber, but by proceeding in plain, 
manly fashion to rearrange the rules of this body, so that the 
date may be fixed by the majority for taking a vote, and notde- 
pend upon the wishes of a revere 

I said a moment ago that the bill in its present shape was not 
satisfactory to me. It is not satisfactory to other Democrats 
upon thisside of the Chamber. Ifthe distinguished Senator from 

land [Mr. GORMAN] intended to have it inferred from his 
remarks the other day that there was unity upon this side of the 
Chamber in favor of the pending bill in its present shape, he ex- 
ceeded his authority in making that statement. This bill is not, 
and can not be, satisfactory tome so long as it contains any rem- 
nant of that Populistic income tax, in reference to which a few 
weeks ago I presented oy eels 

It is the duty of every Democrat not to seek todefeat this bill 
now; it is our duty to modify it, to amend it, to change it, to per- 
fect it. That is What we areendeavoring to do. Ivotedagainst 
the motion of the distinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER] to table this bill, because I recognized that existing 
duty. I could not vote to table the bill, and thereby virtually 
kill it, while we were engaged in the very duty of considering 
and amending it. We therefore shall proceed until the end in 
the effort to make this bill as perfectas possible. [votedagainst 
that motion to table,and I shall vote against any motion 
to tabie this bill. Let the bill be considered, amended, modi- 
fied, and changed until it is made the best possible bill. 

Mr. President, I voted the other day solitary and alone, sofar 
as Democratic votes were concerned upon this side of the 
Chamber, to place iron ore upon the free list. I do not antici- 

te that the motion which I now make will be carried in the 

fe. Lassume that the vote may be somewhat similar to 
that of the other day. 

It ought not to 4 any argument in a Democratic Senate 
to convince this y that it is its duty to place lead ore upon 
the free list. It is our duty thus to vote, because, asa party, we 
are pl to take that course. I need not enter intoan elab- 
orate discussion to convince Senators here, especialy Demo- 

' cratic Senators, that lead ore has always been regarded as raw 
material. y 

I appreciate the criticism made by our friends on the other 
side. ey say there is no such thing in the Republican vocab- 
ulary as raw material. We, upon the Democratic side, say that 
we have used those words in reference to iron ore, in reference 
to coal, in reference to lead, and in reference to a large number 
of other imported articles, and it is too late to say that these ar- 
ticles do not constitute raw materials in the Democratic dic- 
tionary. Need I refer to the speeches made by all prominent 
revenue reformers in the t ten years when they have spoken 
of lead ore as a raw material? I have before me a speech made 
on August 25, 1890, by the distinguished gentleman who is now 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, in favor of 

lacing lead ore upon the free list, an able speech, convincing 
to the Democracy of the country. Need I refer to the fact 
that it was only two years ago, about this time, that a Demo- 
cratic House of Representativés was engaged in the considera- 
tion of a bill to place lead ore upon the free list? I need not read 
to the Senate the able speeches made by Democrats in that 
House in favor of that proposition. 

That bili was pending in the Democratic House of Represen- 
tatives when the national convention of our party met in June, 
1892. Having reference to that bill then pending in the Demo- 
cratic House, what did the Democratie platform say? Its pro- 
visions were as follows: 

‘We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first Co 
as the culminating atrocity of class legislation; we indorse the efforts 
made by the Democrats of the peons Congress to modify its most oppres- 
sive features in the direction of free raw materials. 

The national convention had in view that very bill and other 
similar bills which were then pending in that House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the action of our Representatives was indorsed 
and approved. 

What followed shortly thereafter? In a very few days after 
this indorsement was made, that Democratic House, substantially 
by the entire Democratic vote, passed a bill pinong lead ore upon 
the free list, which came over to the Senate and was referred, 


where all of our reyenue-reform bills were referred at that ses- 

sion, to the Republican Finance Committee, where they have 

remained until this day. Two years ago we assumed to be anx- 

ious to pass that measure in this Senate. We complained be- 

a Rcd Republican committee did not report that bill to the 
nate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] the other day referred to 
the speeches which had been made by Democrats upon this floor 
and where upon the subject of raw materials. 
to remind him 


doned; why, I do not know. The bill comes to the Senate, and 
now it is proposed to put a specific duty of three-fourths of 1 cent 
per pound upon this article. 

What becomes of our platform? What becomes ol our speeches? 
What becomes of our record made in the other House? How 
can we meet the people upon this question? Itis nota mere 
difference of ounce as to the amount of duty upon articles in 
regard to which it is conceded there must be a duty. In refer- 
ence to those articles of course there is room for wide difer- 
ences of opinion; but upon the great subject of raw materials“ 
it would seem to me that there ought not to be much room for 
difference of opinion upon this Democratic side of the Chamber. 

I am not here to criticise any Senator who thinks it is his dut, 
to vote against this motion. Every Senator must be governe 
by his own ideas of party policy his own ideas of what is de- 
manded of him. I simply make this brief statement. I desire 
to go upon this record again, as I did the other day, in favor of 
free raw material. Is it possible that the measure of our tariff 
reform is to be simply one or two articles grown as raw mate- 
rials placed upon the free list? Is that to be the great triumph 
for which we are striving? Are we to place a duty upon iron, 
upon coal, upon lead, and then refuse hereafter to place a duty 
upon some of the other articles ordinarily called raw material? 

ust we not be consistent upon this question? It is because I 
desire to be so that I feel compelled respectfully to differ from 
my Democratic associates and to make the motion which I have 
submitted for the consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, the duty proposed in the present 
bill upon lead ore is three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. It is the 
same duty which was im by the so-called Mills bill, a meas- 
ure which has received high commendation so often by distin- 
guished Senators upon this side of the Chamber. In common 
justice to the committee it is proper that a few words should be 
said in explanation of the course they have pursued in regard 
to this product. 

In the McKinley act the duty upon lead ore is 14 cents per: 
pound. The Treasury reports show that the lead ore which 
come into this country since the enactment of that law has come 
in from Mexico in the shape of what are called silver-lead ores. 
In 1891 the amount of duties collected was over $1,000,000. In 
1892 it was over $800,000. The galena ore has not been imported 
into this country except in almost infinitesimal quantities. So 
the real question presented as to the admission of lead ore is as 
between the Mexican ores and the course to bə pursued in re- 
gard to them by Congress. 

As the Senator from New York has stated, in the bill which 
the Senator from Texas, the Senator from Arkansas, and myself 
first pre for the consideration of the Democratic members 
of the Finance Committee, lead ore was placed upon the free list, 
and all the lead products, except in the chemical schedule, were 
also placed upon the free list. j 

To Senators who have given any attention to this question it 
is only necessary for me to remark that there are two antago- 
nistic interests in regard to lead in this country. First, are the 

roducers or miners of galena ore, lead ore. They consider 

t to their interests to have a duty placed upon lead ore brought 
in from foreign countries. Antagonized to this demand is that 
of the smelters, and especially of the lead trust. The smelters, 
whether in the trust or not, are interested in free lead ores be- 
cause it gives to them their free raw materials. They are op- 
posed to any duty upon the lead ores, just as the sugar trust 

emand, as far as they can obtain it, free raw sugar because it 
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gives to them their free raw material. Any one can see ata 
glance that with free raw material, and with a l or trust 
which fixes prices to the consumer, an ideal situation is at once 
created in behalf of the pools and trusis. : , 

When this question came up before the Finance Committee 
alter the bill which we had originally drawn had been rejected, 
after the members of the committee who were framing this tariff 
bill had been informed, as the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GORMAN] told us the other day, that the bill we had prepared 
could not be adopted, we then had placed before us the claims 
of these two antagonistic interests. It is but fair for me to say 
that the miners of lead ore had been reénforced largely in the 
meantime by the silver miners of the West whose principal prod- 
uct, that of silver, had been destroyed by the Congress of the 
United States in its legislation at the called session, and who 
came to us holding up their naked hands and declaring that 
all that was left to them then in their desolated mining interests 
was the little lead which is taken out of the silver mines. 

This, Mr. President, could not be called a statesman's argu- 
ment, but I frankly confess that as a Western man it appeals 
strongly to my sympathy with those people, who had been un- 
justly treated in silver legislation. 

Upon one hand, let me répeat, were the smelters. I state 
here now as & fact which was put beyond any question by the 
testimony brought to us, that outside of the lead trust the smelt- 
ers who not belong to that trust had entered into a pool to 
sustain prices. No question can exist in regard to the fact that 
the prices of lead products have been kept up in this country 
by the lead trust. X 

The smelters, one of which is in the city where I live, that 
did not belong to the lead trust had also created what they called 
a pool in conjunction with the trust of which they were not 
members, to keep up the prices of lead products to the con- 
sumers of the United States. Their demand was free lead, and 
especially what they call free silver-ore lead, that comes into 
this ¢ country from Mexico. The smelters claimed that the Mex- 
ican lead ores were necessary for fluxing purposes, and yet we 
were confronted with the Treasury reports which showed that 
substantially all the lead that came into this country was the 
silver-lead ore that came from Mexico. ` 
. So the whole question was divested of everything, in my 
judgment, but the single proposition of admitting lead ores 
free of dutyinto the United States. What was claimed asto the 
necessity of such ores for fluxing purposes was, I say respect- 
fully, in my 88 simply a pretense to cover at last the 
great demand for free lead ore, the raw material of the lead 
trust and of the smelters who had combined with them in the 
pool to which I have alluded. 5 

To show that the price of the lead products is kept up in the 
United States notwithstanding the decreased price of the raw 
material, I refer to official reports which I hold in my hand: 


Average price of pig lead, white lead, and difference between the two,for years 
1887 and 1939. 


read. 


White | Differ- 
lead. 


8 
3 


$4.47 $6. 32 $1.85 
4.41 6.20 1.79 
3.80 6.60 2.80 
4.33 6.30 2.47 
4.32 6.46 2.14 
4.05 6.58 2.53 
3.61 6.35 2.74 


It will be seen that in 1893 the price of pig lead had fallen 
from $4,05 to $3.61, while the price of white lead was 86.35, and 
the difference between the two products was $2.74, showing that 
although the price of the raw material had gone down the price 
of the manufactured product, under the manipulations and opera- 
tions of the trust, ‘one 58 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will tho Senator from Missouri permit me 
to ask him a question? a 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. . 

Mr. ALDRICH. The bill as it now stands imposes a duty of 
three-fourths of a cent a pound on lead ore and 1 cents a pound 
upon white lead, the principal product of the lead trust. That 
assumes a difference of three-quarters of a cent a pound between 
lead ore and white lead. Would it have been possible, in case 
lead ore were put upon the free list, to have reduced the duty 
upon white lead to three-quarters of a cent a pound? 

Mr. VEST. Of course it would have been possible. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And equitable? 

Mr. VEST. I do not know whether it would be equitable or 
not. I think it is 5 to adopt the policy advocated b 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], which he has dec 
80 forcibly upon this floor, that whenever he found that tariff 
duties were used to protect a trust which put up the cost of its 


products to the consumers of the United States he would im- 
mediately favor the lowering of those duties in order to do away 
with that effect. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator believes in that doctrine why 
has he not followed it in this bill? 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I havo followed itas faras I could. 
Before God and man, I have followed it as far as I could. The 
changes which have been made in any other direction have 
been forced upon the committee. I have stated as plainly as I 
could, without divulging personal confidence and the relations 
that should exist between members of the same Y, the con- 
dition in which we have been plaged by political exigencies 
which we could not control. We are determined to pass a tariff 
bill that reduces duties. How much we can reduce them is an- 
other question. But when I am taunted by the other side of 
the Chamber with having given up a portion of what I believe 
to be right I turn, not for consolation, but defense, to the remedy 
which I have partially supplied. I shall say to my constituents 
and to the country: I have done all I could; I have gone as far 
as I could in the right direction, and if I could not go further 
the responsibility must rest where it justly belongs.” 

Mr. President, the duty that we propose here is three-quarters 
of 1 cent instead of 14 cents as enacted by the McKinley law. 
We have taken the lead products and cut down the rate one- 
half. From my standpoint we give relief to that extent to the 
consumers of the United States and we take away the pernicious 
power to that extent on the part of the trusts to exact from the 
people of the United States, without reference to the cost of the 
raw material, the highest price they can possibly obtain from 
the le of this 5 

Mr. President, I have bere (and I shall not detain the Senate 
by having it read unless some Senator demands it) a letter from 
the United States collector at El Paso, Tex., in which he advo- 
cates, after long experience in his office, the imposition of a duty 
of one-half a cent we pound upon the lead ores that come in 
from Mexico. I will submit the letter to be printed in my re- 


marks a 
FICE OF THE COLLECTOR OF OUSTOMS, 
El Paso, Tet., February 19, 1804. 


By reference to 
— — there were imported through this port from M 
‘ollows: - 


Ores (values). 


Gold-bearing (free of duty) 
Silver- tree of duty) 
Lead (dutiable . 


Cattle: 


S8 
= 


Number (duty free) 3,160 2, 858 1. None. 
220, 077 #19, 429 11,277 
10, 194 14, 904 1,453 
85, 974 Sr, 886 330 
733 1,596 886 | None. 
$5, 465 $13, 625 $6, 84 
1,85 1,734 281 3 
$21,461 #20, 020 $3, 043 300 


The most important item we have to contend with is the so-called silver- 
lead ore sub: . In 1889 there was imported silver-lead ores to the 
value of $4,685,872; in 1890, $4,411,432; in 1891, $4,488,415, and in 209,466. 
bet le Sui free of 3 during the same years 2 eae 

utiable, was imported o] amounts: In 1889, $4,369; H 
in 1801, 814.240, and in 1892, 24.25.85 x Dats 

In 1891 and 1892 a duty of 1} cents per pound was collected on the lead con- 
tained in any so-called silver-lead ores, while up to the period when the Mc- 
Kimley bill went into effect, the lead contents in ores were free of duty, if the 
silver value in the ore exceeded that of the lead. It will be observed that, 
notwithstai a duty of ij cents per pound on the lead contents of an ore 
Was exacted, the relative market values of silver and lead bullion being 
considerably less in 1891 and 1892 than in 1889 and 1890,the importations of ores 
has increased, clearly demonstrating that the duty of 1} cents per 
pound on the lead was not prohibitive. 

In view of the proposed modifications of the tariff, this office would sug- 
gest that a ‘specific duty” of one-half cent per pound on the lead in any ana 
all ores be maintained. 


siderable trouble by virtue of miners or different grades 
of ores in order to the value of the silver above that of the lead. This 
would create constan between officers and import- 
ers, a specific duty would be safer and better. 

In this m would be well to call your attention to an a. t 
tendency on the part of the Mexican Government to evy an export on 


„ 
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all so-called silver-lead ores, if placed on the free list, as 8 by the 
Wilson bill; therefore, the proviso, paragraph 104 of the Wilson bill, should 
have inserted after the words ‘‘exported to the United States from such 
country, then the duty upon lead contained in any ores, lead in pigs and 
bars, ete., so as to bring the so-called silver-lead ores, in case an e rt 
duty is levied by Mexico, k to the same position they now occupy. The 
proviso in said bill only provides for the manufactured product of the ore, 
and should include the ores also. 

The next important commodity entered at this port are cattle, horses, and 
sheep. By reference to schedule of imports for years 1889 90. 1891-92, we find 
that there were imported through this port a considerably larger number of 
head the first two years than the last. 

Treating upon the importation of cattle, it will be seen that during the 
years 1889 and 1890 cattle to the value of $148,860 (being 25,098 head), upon 
which a jy Go 20 per cent was paid to the Government, as against $8,414 
(being 1,466 head) for the years 1891 and 1892, upon Which a duty was col- 
lected at the rate of $2 and $10 per head. 

As the n of stock cattle in Mexico is about 810 per head, Mexi- 
can silver, it be seen that the existing duty of $10 per head is prohibi- 


tory. 
In 1889 and 1890 there were imported 3,559 head of horses, valued at $41,461, 
m which a Coro 20 per cent was collected, as against 284 head, valued 
5 Wer during 1891 and 1892, when the duty was 830 per head, likewise pro- 
tory. 

It wilt be seen that anad valorem duty of 20 per centis productive of more 
revenue to the Government, whereas a prohibitory duty of $10 and 830 per 
head, yields little or no returns to the Government, and judging from the 
market values of cattle and horses tn Poor pest two years, the ranchmen 
or stock raisers have been but little benefited by the protective tarif. 

We would suggest a "specific duty“ of $2 per head on cattle and 88 per 
head on horses, inasmuch as the average price of cattle, as above stated, is 
$10, and of horses $15 per head: this will afford ample protection to our stock 
raisers and keep importers from defrauding the Government by means of 
undervaluation of any live stock imported. 

On sheep, unimproved, from Mexico, we recommend a duty of 25 cents per 
ead, and on crossed or improved breeds, $1. 

The high tariff rates im by the McKinley bill were conducive to 
smuggling, and deprived the Government of its lawful revenue, 2 

In recommending the one-half-cent lead duty it has been demonstrated 
that the ore shipments are yearly increasing ei te the prevailing tariff, 
and we the Government should enjoy a small revenue at least. 

Respectfully, yours, 
+ CHARLES DAVIS, Collector. 
Hon. D. W. VOORHE. 


United ‘States Senate, Chairman Finance Commitlee, 
N Washington, D. C. 

I know that the people of Texas along the Rio Grande are in 
favor of free lead. IfI were guided to-day 14 personal interests, 
I mean to say, personal political interests, if I were seeking sim- 

ly reflection to my place in this Chamber, if I wanted to ob- 

n more votes in Missouri, if I wanted to array upon my side 
strong, powerful, monetary interests, I would stand here and 
advocate and vote for free lead without regard to the condition 
of this bill or the absolute demand that the Democratic party 
shall pass the measure in some shape. Personally I favor free 
lead. Ihave voted for it time and again in this Chamber. But 
we were compelled to make this compromise. 

In the city where I live there is a large and wealthy corpora- 
tion, a smelter, that belongs to this pool. No later than last 
night a correspondent of one of the principal papers in Kansas 
City called upon me witha telegram from the editor demandin 
in brusque terms to know why I had betrayed the interests o 
the people of Kansas City by putting a duty of three-fourths of 

a cent a pound on lead ore. 
In my State there are two interests. One is composed of scat- 
tered, weak, and unorganized lead miners, generally in the 
rer counties, men who have no political ambitions, whocare 
ittle for public affairs, who are en d in that hard, grasping, 
terrible struggle day after day and night after night to obtain 
the ordinary necessaries of life. 

Arrayed against them in the struggle are two smelters, one 
at St. Louis, belonging to the lead trust, the other at Kansas 
City, where I live. They are outside of the lead trust, but be- 
long to the lead pool; and they are demanding of me that I shall 
vote, notwithstanding whatever else may be considered, for free 
lead ore in the interest of these corporations. If I consulted 
political exigency alone as to myself I would not give the influ- 
ence of one of these corporations for that of the scattered and 
poor and disconnected miners trebled and quadrupled, if that 
were possible. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Missouri refers to the min- 
ers in his State. They are close to miners engaged in similar 
enterprises in my own State, from whom I have heard nothing 
with reference to this proceeding. I wish to inquire of the 
Senator whether he has had any requests made upon the part 
of the miners, those scattered workmen and the poor people he 
refers to, as to whether duties should be increased or removed 
in the pending tariff bill. I have had no communication with 
my people; they have made no request in any respect; and I 
should like to know whether the Missouri miners have done so. 

Mr. VEST. I have received a large number of letters from 
Southeast and Southwest Missouri, from men who are engaged in 
lead mining, not wealthy men, and not men connected with cor- 
rhc asking that the duty be put at 1 cent a pound upon 

ead ore, claiming that the reduction from the McKinley act 
should only be one-half cent a pound, and that that would be in 
consonance with the other reductions made in the bill. Those 


men are not multimillionaires. Mining is carried on in the States 
of uri, Nebraska, and Kansas on the royalty system. The 
owners of lead lands, as they are called, lease out for royalty to 
the miners,certain privileges to take lead ore, and they gener- 
ally receive one-tenth of the product as the rent of the land. It 
requires no capital, and therefore, with very few exceptions, the 
lead mining is carried on by people of very moderate means who 
might well be culled poor people in any portion of the country. 

Mr. President, the committee were confronted with a single 
topos Bon after putting iron ore upon the dutiable list, which, 
n the bill as we originally ropared it, was upon the free list. 
Were we to meet the demands of the lead trust and the smelters 
and put lead ore upon the free list, or should we cut it in two, 
making a heavier cut upon it than we did upon iron ore, and de- 
fend ourselves upon the equitable ground that lead ore had been 
treated as other ores in the bill, especially as iron ore had been 
treated, where the cut was from 75 cents a ton to 40 cents? 

In this case the cut is 50 per cent, from 1} cents a pound to 
three-quartersof acent. Wethoughtitequitable. We thought 
it just under all the circumstances, when we found that we could 
not put it upon the free list, as the Senator from Maryland has 
told us, to make this reduction as 3 proper and just one under all 
the circumstances. No mercenary or personal interest entered 
in it so far as the committee were concerned. As I have stated 
before, if I had followed my own personal inclinations and my 
own interests asa public man in regard to the future, I would 
have put this ore upon the free list; but we thought it just under 
all the circumstances, and I have made no attempt to conceal 
them. I take here and now my full share of the responsibility 
for all thatisdone. I shall wash no dirty 1 linen in pub- 
lic. Isimply say that what we have done is as justifiable as any 
other portion of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to lay on the table the 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho to the amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I hope the Senator from Arkansas will not 
make that motion now. There are some other Senators who 
would like to take part in the discussion, and we might just as 
well have it upon one amendment as another. To lay it onthe 
table would ory lead to another amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansàs. The committee amendment is pend- 
ing and the amendment of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
HILL] is also pending. The proposition of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. 1 did not seem to be discussed here, and I 
Man Nas by laying it on the table we would clear up the ques- 

ion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Itmay not be discussed on the other side of 
the Chamber, but it is very likely to be discussed on this side of 
the Chamber in time. 

Mr. STEWART. As each of the Senators from Idaho has of- 
fered an amendment, I should like to know, when the Senator 
from Arkansas refers to the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho, to which one he refers. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, There is but one amendment offered 
by the Senator from Idaho which is pending. The amendment 
proposed by the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS] was 
agreed to by the committee, and is incorporated in the pending 
amendment of the committee. Then the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. SHOUP], who last addressed the Senate, offered an amend- 
ment which proposes to change the rate from three-fourths of a 
cent to It cents a pound, and that amendment I move to lay on 
the table. ` 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the amendment upon which I should 
like to say a few words. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then I will withdraw the motion 
to lay the amendment to the amendment on the table. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to address the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very well. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, this distinction between the 
manufactured commodities and the raw material is in practical 
application very sectional. It makes a discrimination between 
laborers indifferent sections of the country, It makes a distinc- 
tion between the miners of the West and the laborers located at 
the commercial centers employed upon the same material in 
perfecting or reducing it toa complete commodity. If this dis- 
tinction, which is without a difference, is pursued it will always 
have that sectional aspect, because in the East, in the commer- 
cial centers, on the various processes of reducing the elements 
of nature to manufactured articles, the finer labor will be done 
and that labor is protected, while the pioneer labor which brought 
the material from the bowels of the earth is not protected. 

Take lead ore. It is produced in the West; some of it is pro- 
duced in Missouri, but it is mostly produced in the mountain 
region. I can not see why the laborers who go out into that coun- 
try, explore and develop, and bring lead ore to the surface 
should not be protected the same as the laborers who remainin 
the cities, who endure less privation and hardship and are ex- 
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r. Why should they be protected in the finer, 
manufacture, while the other producers are not? I can not 
see any justice in sucha policy. It passes my comprehension 
how it can be justified. 

ore is concerned, it is a matter of peculiar interest 
to the Western region of the country, where enterprise has been 


posed to less dan 


So far asle 


ractically destroyed by the legislation in regard to silver. 

here are some lead mines left which may be worked, andthere 
are some silver mines containing lead ore which may be worked, 
if lead is worth anything. 

But those mines are generally remote from cheap means of 
transportation, and if the price of lead is low it makes it impos- 
sible at the present price of silver to work the mines, and as a 
matter of fact the great majority of them are already closed. 
This is another blow in the same direction, and itis making an 
unjust discrimination between the labor of different sections of 
the country. 

Now, as respects the tariff, I have been for equal protection 
to labor wherever located. When labor is put upon a commod- 
ity I would relieve the laborer from competition with the cheap 
le bor of other countries. I believe that is a just principle in 
tariff legislation. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Will the Senator from Nevada allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. MANDERSON. What is the Senator's estimate, if he 
has made one, of the percentage of labor in lead ore procured 
from the silver mines of his section of the country when the ore 
is laid down at the smelter near at hand? 

Mr. STEWART. The labor bestowed upon it ordinarily 
amounts to more than the lead will sell for at the smelter, but 
in silver-lead mines the lead must be taken out, and whether it 
isa worthless product or not it must be transported. If it is 
worthless it will be a tax on the silver which the silver miner 
has to bear. That is usually the case where the mines are re- 
motely located. The transportation usually more than eats up 
the value of the lead in most of that region. 

In the silver-lead mines it is generally mined at a loss. If the 
lead were not there at all the mining would be more profitable. 
Where silver and lead are combined it is bordering on a loss to 
do anything with lead. If you depreciate the price of the lead 
it makes the loss greater. It is alllabor. But if the miners 
can get rid of the lead and not transport it at all it is another 
Lorie, That involves reduction works, refining establishments, 
which they are not able to put ap: They have the lead, and it 
is a detriment to them in many instances where there are silver 
mines. Of course, where the lead is abundant and rich it adds 
to the value of the product. But in the silver mines, which are 
penerang remote from transportation, the lead is all labor and 

t is a detriment to other labor. 

I do not see any propriery in making this discrimination 
between labor. The whole tariff under the gold standard has 
beeome sectional, because no new establishments can be erected 
under the present monetary system outside of those already in 
existence. Itis the 3 industries which have to pay 
all your foreign interest and buy all your commodities. The 
section that is doing the manufacturing is also the creditor sec- 
tion. The tariff under the gold standard is sectional enough 
without making it more so. 

I call the attention of Senators to the fact that they have been 
compelled to make the present bill a protective tariff, and they 
have been studying here as to what duty an article would bear 
without destroying the industry. For dayson both sides Sena- 
tors have been discussing the question how to levy a duty with- 
out destroying the industry, which is purely the protective 

rinciple. There has been noother question discussed here. I 

ave been looking on, though I have not participated, and there 
has been nothing discussed hereexcept the eee principle. 
If it were absolute free trade where the gold standard prevails 
Ishould say amen, collect it somewhere else, because I believe 
the tariff is going to be entirely sectional. 

Whilst the establishments in the Northeast, in the creditor 
section, are protected, under the present monetary system the 
West and the South can not be developed. Manufacturers can 
not go there under a falling market. They are forming trusts 
all the while to resist the falling market. Trusts are the natu- 
ral outgrowth of contraction. The laborers have to form 
trusts, and, 1 am sorry, they are going to be crushed. The 
labor organizations are going to be crushed, because the 
price of commodities is falling so rapidly under the gold stand- 
ard that the enterprises will be abandoned one after the other, 
and they will be crushed because they will have nothing to do. 
Then, when prices are falling the manufacturers unite to 
diminish the output and to fix the price. There is no such thing 
as competition under a falling market. When the market is 
rising, and there is a chance for all to make some money, there 


will be more establishments; capital will go into the West and 
South and engage in productive enterprises. But it can not 
go there under this system. 

Your whole 3 system now is necessarily sectional. 
The established institutions of the East will live and have a mo- 
nopoly, but none will be createdin the West and the South under 
the present system. If we are going to have the gold standard, 
Iam for absolute free trade. This is a high protection bill. It 
has been discussed as such by all who have spoken on both sides 
of the Chamber. Being a protective bill, I appeal to Senators 
not to make a discrimination against the pioneer miners in the 
West, whose industries have pretty nearly been destroyed and 
who are suffering. I say there has been nothing discussed in 
relation to the pending bill but protection. I think the poor pro- 
tection that is proposed by the committee, even that proposed 
by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. SHOUP], ought to be accorded 
tothem. This is all I have to say on the subject. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator from Nevada allow me to 
make a suggestion? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator says the bill had been admitted to 
be a protective bill. 

Mr. STEWART. I did not say that. I said it has been dis- 
cussed as a protective bill. I do not know what people admit, 
but whenever there is discussion the question is how an item 
will bear the tariff, and how a tariff is going to affect the indus- 
nyi All the discussion has been that way. That is what 1 
said. 

Mr. PLATT. The pending bill is the incidental protection of 
those industries which the Democrats, for one reason or another, 
want to have protected, and the incidental destruction of those 
industries which the Democrats, for one reason or another, do 
not want to have protected. j 

Mr. FRYE. The incidental protection is only incidentally 
conferred. 5 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I presume the Senator from 
New York [Mr. HILL] made his speech chiefly to show the coun- 
try the attitude which he sustains toward the pending bill. It 
is a poor time for him to scold the Senators on this side of the 
Chamber who are contending for a duty on lead ore, because I 
think they are the only ones on this side who want prompt action 
on the pending bill. I was surprised that the Senator from New 
York should take this item for attack. I have said to Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber in private conversation that I 
did not believe any Senator would dare rise on this floor and 
champion the smelting combine and the white lead trust; and 
that is all that the effort to put lead ore on the free list means. 
There never has been a time when the price of white lead and 
red lead and the products of lead, manufactured and controlled 
by the white lead trust, have not been kept up, no matter what 
the price of lead ore was, as was shown very fully by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

I assert that not a soul will be benefited by putting lead ore 
on the free list, except the smelting combine and the white lead 
trust. Eighty-four per cent of all the lead produced in the 
United States comes from the Rocky Mountain region. It comes 
from those struggling communities which have been hit so hard 
by legislation enacted during the present Congress. Eighty- 
four per cent of all the lead comes from Montana, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, and Nevada; about 11 per cent comes from Missouri, 
and about 5 per cent comes from Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illi- 
nois. In addition to that, all of our lead comes in conjunction 
with silver. Three-fourths of our silver mines are now closed. 
If you put lead ore on the free list you absolutely and perma- 
nently close every silver mine in the West. I doubt if a more 
vicious bill was ever concocted than the one which came to us 
from the other House in regard to lead ore. It provided— 

That all ores containing silver and lead, in which the value of the silver 
contents shall be greater than the value of lead contents, according to 
sample and assay at the port of entry, shall be considered silver ores. 

The committee have taken that provision out, and very prop- 
erly. Silver ore is not dutiable, and under that wicked clause 
all the ore from British Columbia and Mexico would have come 
in free of duty, because the silver contents are more valuable 
than the lead contents. That was a ruling of the Department, 
and was made because it was the policy of all civilized govern- 
ments that gold and silver should come to their respective coun- 
tries without being taxed. It has been the desire of civilized 
man to get as much gold and silver into the country as possible. 
Yet last summer you closed down our silver mines; you con- 
tracted our currency on the plea that there was an overproduc- 
tion of silver in the United States. 

Now, the other House send us a bill, after our silver mines 
have been closed, which says to Mexico, We will give you a 
premium if you bring your silver here to compete with what lit- 
tle silver we are digging now. We will let you bring your lead 
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ore in free along with your silver.” 


There are two or three 
clauses which the committee have stricken out, showing that as 
the bill came from the other House it contained most pernicious 


provisions as to lead ore. As I say, it advantages no one, and 
would mean destruction to the last greatindustries that we have 
in the Rocky Mountain Sig get 
Now, I wish to say, and 1 say it to my own people, that 
this schedule, as the committee have finally arranged it, isafair 
one. It is not what I should like, but the committee treat us as 
they treat the white-lead trustand thesmelting combine. They 
have made a reduction of 50 per cent all along the line. I wish 
they would give us a larger rate of duty, but I amconstrained to 
say that they have treated usfairly,and I mightalmostadd gen- 
erously. The amendment which the committee have accepted 
this morning will be quite satisfactory to our mining men who 
are engaged in this industry. 

Mr. DOLPH.. Mr. President, I do not desire to say very much 
upon this question. It has been very fully presented in the ela- 
borate speech of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. SHoup], and it has 
been discussed by others. [hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Idaho will prevail. There seems to me no good reason 
why the duty upon lead ore should bereduced. The only reason 
Joan assign for it isa similar reason to that which I assigned 
for putting lumber on the free list and for the provision for 
reciprocity with Canada in agricultural products. The only 
apparent reason for those provisions is benefit to the Canadian 
producers, and the ony. reason I can assign for the reduction of 
the duty upon lead ore is benefit to the lead producers of Mexico, 
benefit to the mine owners and laborers of Mexico. It is a dis- 
crimination in their favor as against the laborers of the United 
States. Everyone knows that the wages to miners in Mex- 

‘ico are very much less than the wages tominersin America. 
+ Tentirely agree with the Senator from Nevada[Mr. STEWART]. 
The true policy for the Government to pursue is to protect every 
industry, to protect labor employed in every industry in the 
country, tò endeavor by legislation to secure the production in 
this country of everything we consume here, thereby increasing 
the wealth of the country and the national and individual pros- 
2 But if we are to discriminate between any classes of 
abor the discrimination should not be against the men who fell 
the trees in the forests and manufacture lumber, the men who 
tend their flocks of sheep upon the hillsides or on the great 
plains of the West, the men who delve in the bowelsof the earth 
to produce coal and lead and iron ore. We should not seek by 
legislation to make them mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, while fostering the larger industries, the great manufac- 
turing establishments, and maintaining the standard of wages 
there and the independence of the people who are engaged in 
manufacturing. 

But we have here a peculiar spectacle. Notwithstanding the 
denunciations that have been made on this floor year after year 
since I have been here against Carnegie and the men ents 
in manufacturing iron and steel, and those engaged in manufac- 
fu cotton and woolen goods, Carnegie and all the men en- 

in that industry have become favorites with the majority 
n the Senate. They are to be protected by fair protective du- 
ties, considering the change in the times. e cotton industry 
is to be protected. But the men who delve in the bowels of the 
earth to bring forth iron ore anda coal and lead are to be discrim- 
inated against. 

Mr. President, I was a little amused at the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. He says they have made a larger 
reduction in the duty on lead in this amendment which they pro- 

than they have in the duty on iron ore. The same thing 
A true of coal. Why? Why do they divide in two the duties 
on lead in the McKinley act and not do the same thing in regard 
to iron ore and coal? Is it on account of the lead trust? Is it 
on account of the great establishment in Missouri about which 
we have heard? That seems to me the intimation, so far as I 
can judge from the drift of the Senator’s speech. 

There is a very queer condition here somewhere. Insome re- 
cess, in some dark corner, some iniquity has been going on, some 
agreement has been reached, and some rule has been adopted 
by which Senators have surrendered their reason and their in- 
dependence. They have agreed to consider that three or four 
Democratic Senators who framed these amendments to the bill 
possess all knowledge and are infinite; they have surrendered 
their own judgment and their own independence to the action 
of those Senators, 

The Senator from Missouri gets upand says, I am not going 
to wash dirty linen here,” confessing that there is dirty li 
somewhere. What kind of dirty linen? Who dirtied the linen? 
What does the Senator mean? He is not going to wash dirt 
linen here in the Senate, referring to the action upon this tar 
bill, referring to a rule or ment or coercion by which Sen- 
ators have surrendered their judgment and their reason and 
agreed to vote in favor of these amendments. They will not be 
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convinced, will not listen to reason, will not vote upon an amend- 
ment on its merits, will not construct this bill upon any princi- 
ple, but have determined to destroy certain interests and pro- 
t others; and then Senators getup here and say, Do not say 
I did it; Tam under duress; I am under compulsion; this is not 
my bill; I am going home to my constituents, and I am going 
ed, tell them that I was compelled, that I was coerced to do this 
ng, 
en is the veil to be drawn aside? When are we to know 
how Senators are coerced? When are we to know what this 
duress is? When are we going to have an intimation as to what 
this dirty linen is, that is kept back, although the fact is ad- 
mitted that it exists? 

Mr. President, that is not the way to enact legislation when 
itaffects the interests of all the country. If Senators can be 
satisfied to go thus far and say, I am in favor of free lead, but 
I must vote for a duty; I am in favor of free iron ore, but I must 
vote for a duty; I am in favor of free coal, but I must vote for a 
duty; Iam in favor of this, that, and the other, but I am com- 
pelled to vote for this bill; I have been coerced into doing so,” 
there is something taking place behind the scenes which forces 
Senators to this course, which excites my curiosity, the curios- 
ity of other Senators, and the curiosity of the country; but it 
they keep the veil drawn and will not let the people know how 
this bill has been made or what is the control force behind 
it, I am satisfied. 

When the Senator from Rhode Island asks the Senator from 
Missouri why this bill contains provisions in the interest of 


„trusts, he does not deny the charge, but he simply washes his 


hands of the bill, and says, I am not responsible; the bill is not 
what I should have made it, but I am coerced into its support.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I must confess my amaze- 
ment at the statement with which the junior Senator from Idaho 

Mr. DuBoIs] closed his speech a few moments ago. I cau not 

ut consider that statement, in view of all that has transpired 
within the last two or three weeks, and in view of the utter- 
ances of the distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], 
as somewhat significant. 

I believe that the statement made in the able speech of the 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. SHOUP] can not be controverted. 
If concession—and ‘‘ concession ” seems to be the favorite word 
used in cases of this kind—is to be made to the people represent- 
ing the lead-ore production of the intermontane States, why is 
it not made protective? A so-called concession which will de- 
stroy the lead-mining industries of those States is no concession 
of value toanyone, 

The statement of the senior Senator from Idaho shows that 
under a duty of a cent anda half a pound the imports of lead 
ore from Mexico have increased with wonderful rapidity, espe- 
cially since the adoption of the act of 1890. These imports were 
in 1891, 28,000,000 pounds; in 1892, 50,000,000 pounds, and in 1893, 
59,000,000 pounds; showing that with a duty of 14 cents a pound 
the Mexican lead producersare constantly and rapidly encroach- 
ng apon the American market, 

r. MILLS. Is that lead ore or lead? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is lead ore contained in silver- lead ore. 
The action of the committee in this case is indefensible from any 
standpoint. If the Democratic platform is to be followed, as the 
Senator from New York [Mr. L] has said, lead ore ought to 
be put on the free list. a protective duty is to be levied on 
lead ore, and I believe this should be done for the benefit of a 
people who deserve the recognition and protection of the Con- 
gress of the United States to an extent perhaps greater than 
any other within our borders, then at least a cent and a half a 
pound should be retained. If a revenue duty is to be levied, 
tben the rate of a cent and a half a pound certainly should be 
maintained. 

The proposition of the Senator from Missouri will reduce the 
revenue derived from lead-ore importation $450,000 per annum. 
For whose benefit? If it is for the benefit solely of the lead 
trust and the lead combine, assoconfidently claimed by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], that the duty should be removed, 
is it not proportionally for the interest of the lead trust and the 
lead combine to reduce it one-half to three-fourths of a cent a 
pound? If they desire to have the duties removed and save a cent 
and a half a pound, are they not gratified at least when the duty 
is reduced from 14 cents to three-fourths of a cént a pound? 

Who else has asked for this reduction, I should be glad to 
know? 

Mr. VEST. They have fought the duty of three-fourths of a 
cent all the time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course they fight the three-fourths of a 
cent, and they will fight the 14 cents still harder, will they not? 

Mr. VEST. 5 eg pe fight any duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If you have taken off one-half of this duty 
for the benefit of the lead trust and the lead combine, how do 
you defend that action? 
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The Senator from Missouri is very un to take the next 
step and take off the whole duty, but he is , apparently, 


to accommodate the lead trust and lead combine by taking off 
half the duty. Has there been any suggestion made by the 
consumers of lead that this duty of a cent anda half a pound 
was too high? 

There is not a single important interest in the States located 
between the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean that is not 
stricken down by the provisions of this bill. No other section 
receives such destructive blows by the measure under consider- 
ation, 

I have no doubt, as the junior Senator from Idaho says, that 
three-fourths of a cent a pound is better for these people than 
no duty atall. I think we all agree tothat; but isit more desir- 
able that the people engaged in the mining of lead shall linger 
along in a starving condition, or that a duty shall be imposed 
upon their product that is amply protective? If it is to bs a 
question of concession, if, as the Senator from Missouri says, a 
concession is to be made to these people on sentimental grounds, 
then why not make a concession which will protect their indus- 


tries fully, and give them a chance to live and prosper? 
I do not assume to speak for Senators representing those 
States, but I believe, as firmly as I believe anything, that for 


the maintenance of this industry a duty of a cent and a half a 
pound at least is necessary. I believe if you reduce the duty to 
this amount you will strike a destructive blow, as I haye al- 
ready said, to the pos of these three or four important States, 
a blow which ought to be averted. 

I have no sympathy with the motion made by the Senator from 
New York. Tan not one of ronan e who believe that lead 
ore can be classed as araw material, I think it ought to be pro- 
tected by an adequate duty, and I shall by my vote do all I can 
to make that duty protective. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I think it rather incumbent 

- upon me to say something in reply to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

The representatives of the Western States have been trying 

for ten years to havea proper sampling and 2 made at 
the port of entry. The Government has been constantly robbed, 
and the mining men of the Pacific coast say that they would 
sooner have the amendment which the Democrats have put in 
this morning in regard to sampling and assaying than to have 
a cent a pound duty on lead ore. 

That is what I meant by saying that the Democratic side of 
the Chamber had been considerate and fair in this lead schedule, 
and, so far as I am concerned, when I am treated fairly and gen- 
erously, I intend to say so. It is the consensus of opinion of 
mining meh, I will say, without hesitation, that the provision 
in regard to sampling and assaying is the most important thing 
for us that we have had in reference to lead ore for some years. 
So far as I am concerned, I thank the Democrats for their con- 
sideration in the lead-ore schedule. Weowe thatconsideration 
to our silver friends on that side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I probably misunderstood the Senator. I 
understood him to say that the rate of duty imposed by the pend- 
ing bill wasa satisfactory rate to the lead producers. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I said I should 
prefer a higher rate of duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Then | misunderstood the Senator. I un- 
stood him to say that while it was not all that the lead pro- 
ducers wished to get, yet the rate was satisfactory. 

Of course nohonestman could bein favor of the system of assay 
which has been in use between Mexico and the United States for 
the last three or four years. I think the factsstated by the senior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. SHouP] show plainly that immense 
frauds upon our Government have been committed from year to 
to in giving the amount of lead contained in the silver ores 

mported; and I do not see how Senators upon the other side 
can resist an amendment which only provides for the honestas- 
say of lead ores and an honest assessment of the duty. 

r. POWER. Mr. President, the arrangement made on sil- 
ver ores is a step in the right direction, but we are making 
progress slowly, considering what we have had to contend 
against. The arrangement on silver-lead ores porecnive tothe 
sampling and assaying is more satisfactory than the present 

rocess, and will do much good if honestly carried out: but the 
uty on pig lead and the duty on manufactured products, in com- 
pereon, is not satisfactory. It is unfair, and I might say dis- 
onest, as I shall try to explain in a short time; and I fear the 


result of this legislation will end y to the lead indus- 
a Montana. 
he first statistical record that I can find on the production of 


lead in the United States was in 1823. In this year the United 
States produced in round numbers 1,337 tons. This lead was 


produced under a duty of 2 cents poun pig lead on 
anave of about $5.50, and white lead a 66 per h 5 
In 1828 a duty of 3 cents per pound was and O lead. Our 


production rose that year to 5,975 tons, prices remaining about 
She protectin of T anai DAFORA dnt ne UA DODA per 

e n of 3 cents per pound duty, the ta 
duction had increased to 8, 261 tons, the price of pig 1 
duced to $3.75 and white lead $8.60 per hundred. 

From 1830 to 1846 (sixteen years) the duty on lead remained 
practically $3 per hundred, with the exception of the years 1838, 
when it was $2.34; 1839, $2.31; 1840, $2.31, and 1841, $2.08 per hun- 
dred, and in 1846, the United States product had reached the 
high figure of 27,475 tons, the average price of pig lead being 
about $9.86 and white lead 88 per hundred, and our importa- 
tions decreased from 5,333,588 pounds in 1830, to 214 pounds in 
1846. From that date until 1858 the duty on lead did not exceed 
91 cents per hundred pounds. 

In 1846 the tariff on lead was reduced to 56 cents per hundred, 
and the American product decreased 4,400 tons for that year. 

This was under the operation of what was known as the Walker 
tariff law, and, unlike the period from 1830 to 1846, our product 
decreased every year of the twelve but one, and in 1857 our prod- 
uct had been reduced to 7,014 tons; but in 1855 pig lead reached 
the high price of $4.87 and white lead $10 per hundred. Here 
we have a forcible lesson. Taking the period of sixteen years, 
from 1830 to 1846, the United States increased its yearly produc- 
tion from 8,261 tons to 27,475 tons; prices in the mean time had 
been lowered, and from 1832 (which is the first date I have been 
able to obtain foreign imports of lead) decreased our imports 
from over 5,000,000 pounds to 214 pounds. This was er a 
tariff for protection. 

From 1846 to 1858, under a tariff for revenue, which did not 
reach above 91 cents per hundred, the product of the United 
States fell to 10,605 tons in 1858, and the price increased from 
$4.73 in 1846 to 85.94 per hundred in 1858, thus permitting a 
foreign lead to take the place of our product—compelling the 
consumer to pay higher prices. k 

A protective duty has proven a relief to the consumer, while 
the duty for revenue has been a tax and a burden, as well as 
clogging the wheels of progress and prosperity. - 

In 1859 and 1860 the duty was 15 per cent, which was equiva- 
lent to about three-fourths of a cent per pound: in 1861, Í cent 
per pound; in 1862 and 1863, 14-cents per pound. 

These duties brought but slight relief in the way of increased 
production and decrease in price. They were duties for revenue 
only ang atthesame time foreign imports were increasing rap- 


ro- 


In 1864 a daty of 2 cents Rex poama was placed on pig lead, 
and 1} cents on lead ore and dross, and a proportionate duty 
on manufactured articles of lead. 

In 1864 the product of the United States was 13,690 tons; the 
imports being 25,805 tons, when we paid the high price of $7.10 
for pig lead and the enormous price of $16.81 per hundred for 
white lead. i 

This was the beginning of rapid development in silver lead 
mining in the United States; our consumption at this time be- 
ing about 40,000 tons per annum, a very large increase. 

n 1884 our production had risen to about 140,000 tons. Our 
imports had decreased to 1,536 tons, and the price of pig lead 
bad been reduced to $3.74, and white lead to 86 per hundred, 
and in 1893 pis lead in New York was $3.69 and white lead $6.38 
per hundred pounds, 

Taking the price of lead in London from 1787 to 1878, a period 
of ninety-one years, we find it averaged about 4} cents per pound, 
as the following table will show: 


Yearly average price of pig lead at London from 1787 to 1878. 


Year. Price. 


Year. | Price. 


Year. Price. Yoar. | Price. 


2 s. £s. 

1810... 28 16 || 1833.......| 15 0 1886. 24 

18}1......] 24 0 23 10 
23 3 || 1835.......| 22 1888. 23 
25 14 1888. 24 518890 22 10 
26 11 1887. 21 101880. 22 15 
20 16 22 0 
16 5 21 10 
18 5 21 5 
27 5 21 15 
2 11 20 15 
2.0 20 15 
19 5 20 5 
1 
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A free-trade country and an exporter of lead, which should be 
satisfactory proof that a duty on lead has not caused the Amer- 
ican consumer to pay more for his lead than the consumers in 
free-trade countries have had to pay. Again we have an object 
lesson of a protective tariff. 

In twenty years, under 2 cents per pound duty on lead bullion 
and Ii cents on lead ore and lead dross, which was a reasonable 

rotection, we increased our home product from 13,000 tons to 

„000 tons. We lowered the price almost one-half, developed 
a country equal to an empire in size, built thousands of miles of 
railroads into the Rocky Mountain country at the cost of many 
millions of dollars. But since that date (1884), when lead began 
to come into the United States from Mexico free of duty (under 
a ruling which admitted lead in ore free, when the silver in the 
ore was of more value than the lead), our production did not 
keep pace with the increased consumption. 

. October 6, 1890, the McKinley tariff bill went into effect. It 
contained a provision that was thought would remedy the evil 
and put | mining again into its old prosperous condition. 
But the mistake was made of levying 14 cents duty on the lead 
in the ore. Not 14 cents duty on the gross ore, as was the law 
from 1864 to 1890, and was enforced from 1864 to 1884, when lead 
mining was developed to a greater extent than in the entire 
combined history of the United States, 

Not only have we a record of larger quantities of lead being 

_imported into the United States at the present time than at any 
time in its history, but there is reason to believe that large 
ae of lead have been admitted that should have paid a 

uty. 

This has been brought about bya duty of 1} cents being placed 
on lead in ores which required a thorough method of assaying 
and sampling that the Government has not been prepared todo. 

In the past ten years Mexico has taken possession of at least 
30 per cent of our market. At this rate it will not take long to 
control our entire market, as the headway made in the last ten 
years by Mexico was after the great lead fields of the United 
States in the Rocky Mountain country had been opened by rail- 
roads, and but very little if any new lead mining has been de- 
veloped since, although large numbers of lead mines are idle 
and many valuable prospects undeveloped, for the simple fact 
that the United States can not compete with countries that 
pay from 50 to 75 cents per day for labor, while we pay $2.50 
to 83 per day, and pay $20 per ton freight to market our prod- 
uct against Mexico paying $8 per ton. 

The silver-lead mines of the intermontane country have, in 
the past twenty-four years, produced over $200,000,000 worth of 
lead and over $500,000,000in gold andsilver. It has furnished a 
livelihood for over 250,000 people annually. It is the chief sup- 
port of over 11,000 miles o roads, and the property values 
that it represents are estimated by the hundreds of millions. 

It pays the best wares and has the most contented and happy 
Saen laborers employed that are to be found anywhere in the 
world. 

Congress has the power todestroy this great industry, or make 
it more pros us than it ever has been. A reduction of the 
tariff on lead, as pro in the pending bill, will benefit no 
one, except it should be the National Lead Company, who hap- 
pen to be fortunate enough to control lead mines along the Na- 
tional and Mexican Central Railroads, who will be benefited by 
cheap labor and low transportation rates, to the greatinjury of 
this great American industry. 

I wish to read an extract from the Washington Star of the 18th 

instant, taken from the stock quotation column, pertaining to the 
national lead trust: 

The result of the directors’ meeting to take action on the national lead 
dividend was eagerly watched for by the room. At the close of the noon 
hour it was announced that the common stock would resume dividends at 
the old rate of 4 per cent per annum, and that the usual dividend on the pre- 
ferred had been declared. The business of this company, inspite of the gen- 
eral depression, has increased more than 25 per cent during the past year, 

and officials report a good market for all their manutactured products. The 
cuy on white lead and certain ts in which lead is used is satisfactory 
to the company, and, with the resumption of dividends, higher prices are 
expected. Asan offset to immediate improvement, there are many oper- 
ators who are ca’ extensive lines of long stock a shade above present 
prices, and who will, in all probability, take advantage of the first opportu- 
nity to realize. 


I see, after it was settled that the products of lead should re- 
ceive such protection as is given in this bill, the stock of the 
national lead trust advanced about 50 per cent between the 

ssageof the Wilson bill in the House and when it was reported 

y the Finance Committee to the Senate. 

The stock sold on January 2 for 822, and on April 30 it reached 
842.371, showing a rise of nearly 100 per cent between January 
2 and April 30. 

The duty on the products of lead is certainly unjust to the 
American people, and of no benefit to the lead producers, and as 
will be seen by the price of lead, which is now $3.25, while the 


rice of white lead used for painting the farmer’s, the mechan- 
c's, and the miner's house has not been reduced one cent. 

Again, referring to the bill, I notice that the implements and 
articles used by the miner, such as steel car wheels, powder, ete., 
are taxed, 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Kansas? š 

Mr. POWER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PEFFER. At this point the Senator is speaking very in- 
structively to me, at least, and I wish he would take alittle time 
and amplify the poins to which he has just referred, the use of 
implements, machinery, and the various other agencies which 
are not only employed, but which are interested either directly 
or indirectly in the mining of ores. My object is to get at the 
magnitude of the industry, whether it isa mere process, like 
gold-mining upon the surface, or whether a large amount of ad- 
ditional labor is performed of interest to persons in other por- 
tions of the 8 

Mr. POWER. In developing silver-lead mines in the inter- 
montane country, in which there is perhaps an average of 25 
por cent of lead, the lead when the price ofsilver is high would 

a by-product, and vice versa. The mining of silver in the 
mountain country is extremely expensive. To sink a shaft 
through solid granite and other rock costs all the way from $100 
to $500 per foot, including expensive machinery; that is, where 
three compartments are required for working a mine on an ex- 
tensive scale. The powder and steel used in this developing 
work, following the vein after it is reached, is fully one-sixth of 
the whole cost. ; 

Isee by the bill that powder, like the products of lead, is 
amply protected. Powder is also controlled by a syndicate, and 
one man or one company disposes of all the powder required in 
my State. The price, delivered in San Francisco, is, say, 9 cents 
per pound free on board. I see that the duty proposed here is 5 
cents a pound, which is almost prohibitory. This is a burden 
tothe miner. This statement applies all along the line where 
duties are imposed; but it is more striking in the case of powder 
than in any other item, and the rate of duty should be reduced. 
I shall offer an amendment at the proper time to increase the 
duty on pig lead and decrease the duty on some of its manufac- 
tured products. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLACKBURN in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. SHOUP] to the amendment of the committee as 
amended. 

Mr.PLATT. Let it be stated.. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 20, paragraph 165, after the word 
“dross,” it is proposed to strike out ‘‘ three-fourths of 1 cent” 
and insert Iz cents;” and in line 23, after the words ‘‘ duty of,” 
to strike out ‘‘ three-fourths of 1 cent” and insert ‘‘14 cents.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. On that amendment I ask for the yeas and 
nays. . 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). J am paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. If he 
were present I should vote yea,” and he would vote ‘‘nay.” I 
wish to say at this time that the Senator from South Carolina 
will be absent during the remainder of the day, and therefore I 
make this announcement as to all votes to be taken to-day. 

Mr. MILLS (when Mr. GEORGE’S name was called), The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] is paired with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). I transfer my 

ir with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] to the Senator 

rom Florida [Mr. PAsco], and vote nay.” 

Mr. FRYE (when Mr. GORMAN’s name was called). The senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] is detained from the 
Chamber byillness. Iam d with him, but at the request of 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. MCLAURIN], I transfer 
that par to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON], 
and the junior Senator from Rhode Islandand the senior Senator 
from Maryland will stand paired. Ishall not repeat the an- 
nouncement = — to-day. I vote!“ yea.” 

Mr. DOLPH (when the name of Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon was 
called). My colleague [Mr. MITCHELL] was called from the 
Chamber afew moments ago. He is paired with the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. VILASI. My colleague would vote “ yea” 
if present. 

r. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). 
I announce for the rest of the day that I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY]. 


Mr. P. (when his name was called). I announce my 
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yas with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH]. 
he were present I should vote *' nay.” 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. Ishould vote nay if 
he were present. . 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis], who is absent, 
and therefore I withhold my vote. I wish to announce the pair 
for the day. Both of us reserve the right for either, in the ab- 
sence of the other, to vote to make a quorum. 1 

Mr, VILAS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. Otherwise I should vote 

3 
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While I am on my feet I desire to announce, on behalf of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], that he is paired with the 
Senator from IIlinois [Mr. CULLOM]. If the Senator from Del- 
aware were present he would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BATE. I desire to state that I have transferred the pair 
between the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] and myself 
to my colleague [Mr. HARRIS], who is not able to be in his seat 
to-day. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. DOLPH. I havea standing pair with the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], but he informed me that on this 

*vote he was paired with some other Senator, and so I take the 
liberty to vote in his absence. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. I transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY] to the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. KYLE], and vote nay.“ 

Mr. CALL. Iam paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
PROCTOR]. I make the announcement for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—%. 
Aldrich, Hansbrough, Perkins, Squire, 
Allen, Hawley, Pettigrew, Stewart, 
Allison, Hoar, Platt, Teller, 
Chandler, age, Power, Washburn. 
Dolph, McMillan, ay, 
Dubo Manderson, e 
Frye, Patton, Shoup, 

NAYS—3. 
Bate, Daniel, Lindsay, Pugh, 
Berry, Faulkner, McLaurin, ach, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Martin, Smith, 
Blanchard, Gordon, Mills, Vest, 
Brice, Hill, Mitchell, Wis, Voorhees, 
Cattery, Hunton, Morgan, Walsh, 
Camden, Yby, Murphy, White. 
Cockrell, darvis, Palmer, 
Coke, Jones, Ark, Peffer, 

NOT VOTING—2. 
Butler, Gallinger, Jones, Nev. Ransom, 
Call, George, Kyle, Turpie, 
Cameron, Gorman, McPherson, Vilas, 
Carey, Gray, Mitchell, Oregon Wilson, 
Cullom, Hale, Morrill, Wolcott. 
Davis, Harris, Pasco, 
Dixon, Higgins, Proctor, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment of the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] to the 
amendment submitted by the committee. 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. Isubmit that the committee amend- 
ment, it seems to me, should be voted upon first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
Chair is informed that the Senator from New York offered an 
amendment to the amendment submitted by the committee. 

Mr. MILLS. He moved to strike out the entire paragraph. 
Under parliamentary lawa paragraph must be perfected before a 
motion to strike out is in order. The Senator from New York 
moved to strike out,and his motion is notin order until the para- 
granh is perfected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair was not in the chair at the time the Senator from New 
York offered his amendment. The questionis on the amend- 
ment submitted by the committee, as amended. 

Mr.SHOUP. I desire toofferafurtheramendment. I move 
to strike out“ three-fourths of 1 cent” in line 20, and where it 
oooura again in line 23, and insert 1 cent per pound;” so as to 
read: 


Lead ore and lead dross, 1 cent per pound; frovidsd, That silver ore and 
all other ores containing lead shall pay a duty of 1 cent per pound on the 
lead contained therein, etc. 


Tko PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho to the amendment of the com- 


mittee. 

Mr. PLATT. On that I ask the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called), The pair which 
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I announced on the last vote still stands. The Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Pasco] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] 
are paired. I vote in Aa 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY 
to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE], and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. BATE (when Mr. MORRILL’S name was called). I désire 
to state that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] is paired 
with my colleague [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). I am paited, as I 
Bee announced, with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 

AVIS]. f 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRICE (after having votedin the negative). I will state 
that on this question I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. WoLcorr]. I will therefore withdraw my vote 
unless it be necessary to make a quorum. I will also state that 
on the previous question I voted inadvertently and would have 
fiestas my vote if my attention had been called to it at the 
time. 3 

Mr. FRYE. The senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] 
is paired wit} the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLom]. 

r. VILAS. I am paired generally with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], and announce it once for all for the day, 
as I understand the Senator from Oregon will be absent on ac- 
count of necessary business. On this question I should vote 
“nay” if the Senator from Oregon were present. 

I desire also again to announce on behalf of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. toh he is paired with the Senator from 


Illinois [Mr. CULLOM]. 

Mr. MILLS. I wish to announce that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi hoa GEORGE] is paired with the Senator from New 
Hampsh 1 bans GALLINGER]. -i 

Mr. CALL. Iannounce my pair with the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PROCTOR]. 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to announce that if my colleague [Mr. 
MITCHELL of Oregon] were here he would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—%3. 8 
Aldrich, Hawley, Perkins, Squire, 
Allison, Hoar, Pettigrew, Stewart, 
Chandler, roage Platt, Teller, 
Dolph, McMillan, Power, Washburn. 
Dubois, Manderson, Ra, 
Frye, Patton, . herman, 
Hansbrough, Peffer, Shoup, 
NAYS—30. 

Bate, Gibson, McLaurin, Roach, 

are Gordon, Martin, Smith, 
Blackburn, Hill, Mills, est, 
Camden, Hunton, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Irby, Morgan, Walsh, 
Coke, Jarvis, Murphy, White. 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. Palmer, 
Faulkner, Lindsay, Pugh, 

NOT VOTING—30. 

Allen, Cullom, Harris, Proctor, 
Blanchard, Davis, Higgins Ransom, 
Brice, Dixon, Jones, Nev. ie, 
Butler, Gallinger, Kyle, ilas, 
Caffery, George, ¢Pherson, Wilson, 
Call, Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon Wolcott. 
Cameron, Gray, Morrill, 
Carey, Hale, Pasco, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agree- 
ing. to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

he amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
HILL], to strike out paragraph 165 and place the articles therein 
mentioned on the free list. 

Mr. MILLS. Upon that let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HILL. Task for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called.) I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY 
to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE], and vote nay. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Ihave ageneral pair 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], who will be ab- 
sent from the Chamber during the remainder of to-day’s session. 
I make this announcement to govern to day's session. On this 
question, however, believing that the Senator from Alabama 
would vote as I shall, I will vote. I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called), Iam paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. Ashe would vote the same 
way on this question that I shall do, I will vote. I vote nay.” 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). I have announced 
my pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], but I 
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understand he would vote nay“ and that I am therefore atlib- 
to so vote. I vote “nay.” 
e roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MILLS. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] is 
paired with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER} 
on this vote. 

Mr. GORDON. I wished to inquire of the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] if he could teli me how his coll e [Mr. 
WILSON] would vote. The senior Senator from Iowa does not 
seem to be in the Chamber, and I will withhold my vote. Isom 
paired with the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr.CALL. Iam paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
PROCTOR]; but the other side are voting “nay,” and I take it 
that the Senator from Vermont would votethesame way. I will 
vote. I vote Cars 4 

Mr. BATE. My colleague [Mr. HARRIS] is paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. GORDON. I have assurance that the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. WILSON] would vote ‘‘nay” if present, and I feel at lib- 
ae to vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

he result was announced—yeas 3, nays 54; asfollows: 
YEAS—3. 


Hin, Irby, Mills. e 
NAYS—54. 

Aldrich Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Sherman, 

Allen, Hale, «Murphy, Shoup, 

Bate, Hansbrough, « Palmer, Smith, 

7 e e Sa 

urn, ‘oar, wart, 

Brice, Hunton, Peffer, Teller, 

Call, J: Vest, 

Chandler, Jones, Ark. Pettigrew, Vilas, 

Cockrell, y, Platt, Voorhees, 
- Dolph, Power, Walsh, 

Dubois, McLaurin, Pugh, . W. 

Faulkner, Me Millan, uay, White. 

n. 
Gibson, Roach, 
NOT VOTING—23. 

Allison, Coke, Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon 

Blanchard, Cullom, Gray, Mo 

Butler. Daniel, Harris, Mo 

Caffery, Davis, i Proctor, 

Camden, Dixon, Jones, Ney. Turpie, 

Cameron, Gallinger, Kyle, Wilson, 

Carey, eorge, McPherson, Wolcott. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to congratulate the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] that he is now leading both 
parties in this Chamber with great unanimity. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There never has been any doubt about the 
right of the distinguished Senator from land to speak for 
this side of the Chamber, on the pending bill in favor of pro- 
tective duties. He speaks for the unanimous sentiment of this 
side of the Chamber. It seems there is a little division at last 
upon the other side of the Chamber upon someof the provisions 


of the bill. 8 

Mr. QUAY. At this point I desire to recall the attention of 
the managers of the bill or the majority to paragraph 156. It 
will be remembered that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] 
objected to an ambiguity in the phraseology of that paragraph 
which in his judgment would admit of the introduction under it 
of wheels of all sorts, whereas it was intended merely to apply to 
wheels of railway cars; and that construction has been given to 
the same paragraph in the McKinley law, which is in the iden- 
tical language. Isuggest to the Senator from Missouri that if 
he ask unanimous consent for the insertion of the words for 
railway purposes after the word wheels,” in line 4, it will meet 
the objections of the Senator from Ohio, and make the purpose 
of the ph plain. 

Mr. VEST. Thatis the meaning of the provision. There is 
no doubt aboutit. I think the amendment is entirely unneces- 
sary; but we have no objection to it. , 

Mr. QUAY. Then the words may be inserted by unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania submit a motion to amend the paragraph? 

Mr.QUAY. Ishould prefer to have the committee submit it. 
I will make the motion, 3 3 

Mr. VEST. Let that amendment be made. There is no ob- 
jection to it. It was never intended to apply to wheels for any 
other purpose except for railways. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 156, line 4, after the word 
“wheels,” insert “ for railway i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withoutobjection the amend- 
ment will be considered as to 


agreéd to. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Ifthe Chair will permit me, I suggest to the 
r from Pennsylvania that the amendment ought to be in- 
sorted after the word “thereof,” in line 4, so as to read: 
Wheels, or parts thereof, for railway purposes. 


Mr. QUAY. It makes no difference. I prefer to have the 
words inserted where I haye suggested. 

Mr. VEST. It is the same thing. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know that it makes any difference, 


practically. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
proceeded with. 


The Secretary read paragraph 166, as follows: 
168. Lead in p 


Provided, That in ease 
u lead ore mae 


The Committee on Finance reported to amend the paragraph 
on page 36, line 8, by inserting after the word upon the words 
“such ores and.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. POWER. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is it an amendment to the amend- 
mentof the committee? 

Mr. POWER. It is an amendment to the bill. > 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then let the committee amendment 
be acted — 55 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment is 
first to be acted on unless the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Montana is an amendment to the amendment. 

È ah JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Montana says it 
is not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that it 
isnot. The question is on agreeing tothe amendment reported 
by the committee, 

The amendment was 1 ea to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendmentof the Senator 
from Montana will be read. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 166, page 36, line 3, after the 
word ‘‘remanufactured,” strike out I cent” and insert 13 
cents;” so as to read: 


Lead in pigs and bars, molten and oid refuse lead run into blocks and bars, 


and all scrap lead fit only to be remanufactured, 14 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Montana. 5 

Mr. QUAY. Iam not so familiar as the Senator from Mon- 
tana with lead production and manufacture; butsome of our citi- 
zens in Pennsylvania, who have stock in smelting works in Penn- 
depres and in the West, are interested in mines which produce 
these ores,and they are very warmly in favor of the amendment 
just introduced. They haye sent me a brief statement of their 
case; and not wishing to occupy the time of the Senate, I will 
read it. They say: . 


Under the McKinley act the duty on pig lead is 2 cents per pound, and the 
duty on white lead 3 cents per pound. 
In the Wilson bill— 


That is the bill before us— 
it is proposed to make the d on pig lead 1 cent per pound and white lead 
8 on drga of 50 per — ‘These figures are such, 


1} cents per 9 71 — be a 
should the bill become law, as would effectually discontinue the operation 


works of Missouri, Utah, Colo ka, mnsy) 
would be closed down, and the industry of the United States would 
cease. The lead ref works would be operated only in the treatment of 
the product of the Mexican smelting works, and the ee and se’ t- 
of the metals, viz., lead, silver, copper, rk a poe in Mexico. 
he great American mines of Missouri, isconsin, Indiana, and 
Tennessee, as well as those of Colorado, Utah, Montana, Idaho, and other 
1 sections in the far West. would also be closed down, and the 
nited States would be entirely dependent n foreign countries for its 


lead supply. In case of war we would be en ly dependent upon foreign 
countries fora supply of this metal, with the smelting works of our country 
dis mantled or in decay. 


‘The lead mines of Se ys have already ceased to be profitable owing to 
competition caused by the importation of foreign ores. 

The price of pig lead in London is now £9 per ton of 2,240 2 with a 
discount of 21 per cent; the freight by steamer to New York is slightly less 
than $12 per ton, and within the past thirty days foreign lead has been laid 
down in New York in bond at 1.85 cents per pound. The cost of railwa: 
transportation from the great American mines of Idaho, Colorado, a 
Utah averages over #20 per ton to the large points of consumption, conse- 
quently the difference in freight alone ay oy the American miner is near); 

ual to the amount of the pro; uty. The freights from Missour 
Inos. and Tennessee to New York are from $8 to $14 per ton. The freights 
from Mexican ports such as Tampico to New York do not exceed $3 per ton. 
With the ore duty at so slight an increase above the freight difference 
how can the erican miner compete when he pays his labor from $1.59 to 
92.50 per day, and the Mexican pays but 50 cents per day in the equivalent ot 
American money? 

The duty in the proposed bill is entirely in the interest of the smelters 
operating in Mexico, among which are the works at Monterey, operated by 
ties; the works at Valverdena, ope: by Omaha 


ew York and English par 

arties, and the works at San Luis Potosi, operated by the Kansas City 
E this latter com: 4 — ae 
8 


melting and Re: Company. An officer o 
day upon which, the Wilson bill was reported, openly 


1894. 


changes in the lead schedule would be worth $250,000 per annum to his com- 


The National Lead of New Jersey, known as the 
“lead trust,” and 8 over 90 per cent of the lead product 
: 8 insist upon the duty on white lead being increased to 
cents per 
This 
they from $1.50to S per 
Bri and 12 to 15 cents per day 
Ader that the lead industries of this country may continue oper: 
afford employment to over 100,000 men now de 
for a livelihood, the duty upon im; 51 
ton and the duty on pig lead not less than iF cents pe pound. The “lead 
trust” are not producers of pig lead. The “lead pool’ embraces the three 
large Mexican smelters before referred to, and are large producers of pig 


ores sho’ 


lead. 

The Pennsylvania Lead Com „with its principal works located in Al- 
legheny County, Pa., and a works in Utah, have been in operation 
since 1871. from 31.50 to 


trom n at wi 

$3 per day. Tints renee in 18898 2 tons Dig lead. 2,000 toms copper, 
9,000,000 ounces silver, and one and one-half million dollars gold. $ 

They are not 5 the Reve trust or the “lead pool,” being en- 
ba Ponvayivanis Lead Company have over 31,200,000 invested. 

T was glad to see the Senator from Montana offer the amend- 
ment, and I hope it will prevail. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER]. 

Mr. QUAY and Mr. POWER called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. x 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). On this subject 
Iam paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. ? 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER}. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). 
I will transfer my pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CAREY] to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE] and vote 
tnay.” 

The rollcall having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 20, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS —20. 
Aldrich, Hansbrough, McMillan, Sherman, 
Allison, Hawley, Patton, Shoup, 
Dolph, Hoar, Perkins, Squire, 
Dubois, Jones, Nev. Piatt, Teller. 
Frye. Lodge, Power, Washburn. 

NAYS—25. K 
Berry. Faulkner, ` Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Blac George, Paimer, Voorhees, 
Blan hard, Gibson, Pasco, Walsh, 
Brice. 8 * Puch. White. 
Caffe Jones, $ A, 
Cockrell, Lindsay, Roach, 
Daniel, McLaurin, Smith, 

NOT VOTING—4. 

Allen. Davis. Irby, Murphy, 
Bate. Dixon, Jarvis, Pet Ws 
Butler Gallinger, Kyle, Proctor, 
Call, Gordon, McPherson, Quay, 
Camden, Gorman, Manderson, m, 
Cameron, Gray, Martin, Stewart, 
Carey, Hale, Milis, Turpie, 
Chandler, Harris, ae, Oregon aan 
Coke, 0 
Cullom, Hi Morrill, Wolcott. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph as follows: 

167. Lead in sheets, pipes, shot, glaziers’ lead, and lead wire, 1} cents per 
pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to insert as a new paragraph, 
to be numbered 1674: 

Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel is the component 
material of chief value, 6 cents per pound. 

The amendment was 3 to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next paragraph in order 
will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

171. Type metal and new types, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. POWER. It was the understanding, I believe, that par- 
agraph 49 should be passed over until we reached the paragraphs 
relating to lead ore. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have no recollection of any para- 

ph in the chemical schedule being passed over. However, I 
es no objection to the Senator offering an amendment by 
unanimous consent to the 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed by the 
clerks at the desk that paragraph 49 was not passed over. 

Mr. POWER. What is the statement of the Chair? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That the paragraph was not passed 
over; but I have no objection to the Senator from Montana offer- 
ing the amendment if he chooses to do so. 

fne PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection the Chair 
will entertain the amendment of the Senator from Montana. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I asked to have these parag: passed 
over, and the Senator from Arkansas objected, 8 
DoF NET acted upon at the time. 

. JONES of Arkansas. They were. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course when this paragraph is reached 
in the Senate there will be an opportunity for the Senator from 
Montana to offer an amendment to it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly; and I prefer that he 
should take that course. It is the re course, 

Mr. POWER. Paragraph 49 relates to the products of lead, 
and now that no increase is to be allowed in the rates proposed 
on lead I should like to reduce the duty on the products. It is 
certainly unfair, and it is—— : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I object to going back to the chem- 
ical schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. PLATT. The paragraph will be open to amendment in 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will 
proceed. 

Mr. POWER. If the Chair will excuse me, I was present at 
the time, and I did not understand it as the Chair has stated. I 
understood that we could again take up the paragraph relating 
tolead. Here are three or four important items that the con- 
sumers are very much interested in—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has no power to 
give the Senator from Montana the right to go back to a para- 
graph after it has been acted on by the Senate. x 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Reg order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
next paragraph in order. i 

The Secretary read as follows: 

171. Type metal and new types, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yesterday I asked to have this paragraph 
passed over because I desired to call the attention of the com~ 
mittee to it. This rate of liper cent should be changed. It was 
fixed in the House of Representatives when they fixed a rate of 
15 per centon lead ore, and it has not been changed by thecom- 
mittee. Type metal is a composition of lead, tin, antimony, and 
I think, copper in various proportions; but type metal can be 
made, and is likely to be made, very largely of lead. It would be 
very easy to make — 5 metal containing 90 per cent of lead, and 
all the lead consu in the United States might be admitted ~ 
at 15 per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. By melting? > 

Mr. ALDRICH. By melting up the metal and by eliminating 
the other metals after the importation. 

The duty on type metal should remain the same as the duty 
upon lead. I suggest to the Senator from Missouri to strike out 
“15 per cent ad valorem” and insert“ three-fourths of a cent a 

ound on the lead contained therein.” That would make the 

uty the same as the rate on the lead contained in the ore. 

Mr. VEST. My information is that there is not 90 per cent 
of lead in type metal. There is about 75 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator from Rhode Island said there 
could be 90 per cent put in. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator's on. 

Mr. VEST. Isay my information is that there is not so much 
as 90 per cent of lead in type metal. 

e Not omasi „ aoe nee would not be ex- 
cept for the pv of defraudi e Government. Type 
metal could be eine that would contain 90 per cent of lead and 
a small amount of tin and other metals that are now on the 
free list for the purpose of fraudulently importing lead into the 
United States. That would certainly be done if you have a rate 
30 much lower upon the type metal than the rate apon lead. 

Mr. VEST. -Under the McKinley act the equivalent ad valo- 
remof 14 cents a pound on type metal was 47.66 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The duty onlead was even higher than that. 

Mr. VEST. The other House made the rate 15 percent. We 
have reduced the duties, if the Senator will permit me, one-half 
upon the lead in ore. That would make about 23} per cent ad 
valorem if you apply the same rule to type metal if it were all 
lead. We are not compelled to receive as an argument the 
claim that frauds will be perpetrated. e metal is a regu- 
larly understood and defined material and about 75 per cent of 
itislead. If weapply the same rule to type metal that we have 
applied to the other lead products a duty of 15 per cent ad valo- 
rem is not wrong. It is only a reduction from about 20 per cent 
to 15 percent, Upon type metal and new types 15 per cent ad 
valorem is proposed, and under the McKinley act the duty is 25 


r cent. 
P hie. ALLISON. But to make this conform to the other sched- 
ules, three-fourths of a cent is exactly what ought to go in. 
í 5 VEST. That would be logical if all type metal were 
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Mr. ALDRICH. It can be made practically of lead. 

or end But it is not. Fifteen per cent is not a bad duty 
upon 

I.want to call the attention of our friends, in a very good- 
humored way, I hops, to the fact that they abandoned their spe- 
cifics on new types and came up to the ad valorem. In other 
words, they bunched together a specific upon type metal of 14+ 
cents a pound, and then, in the very same paragraph, they put 
type metal at 25 per cent ad valorem. 

r. ALDRICH. Under the McKinley act? 

Mr. VEST. It is just one of the little pleasantries of tariff 
legislation. We have been told that an ad valorem rate is the 
sum of all cae 

Mr. ALDRICH. The purpose of it was very plain. It would 
never pay tomelt upnew type. The cost of 1 new type is 
80 gront that they would never be imported for the purpose of 
melting upand using on thisside as lead. Thatis very evident. 
There are so many different varieties of type, that a duty of 25 
per cent was put upon new type, while the duty upon type metal 
was kept the same as lead. 

Mr. VEST. It seems to me that is an answer to the Senator's 
own position. What difficulty would there have been in putting 
a specific duty upon so many thousands new type? If there ever 
was a case where their rule as to specific rates should be applied 
it ought to have been applied there. Here is type metal which 
can not be counted and which can only be weighed, upon which 
they put a specific. Then they come to an article which can be 
counted just like I can count my fingers, so many thousand ems, 
so many thousand type, and they turn right around and aban- 
aon specific and put on this miserable Democratic doctrine of ad 
valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If we should undertake to fix a specific rate 
per thousand ems opon type of all varieties it would take a bill 
as ample as this to describe the various varieties. 

Mr. VEST. It is just as easy as for an appraiser to open one 
crate out of twenty crates of queensware and look halfway 
through it and take it for granted that all the rest of the invoice 
is exactly the same, and put on the specificduty. But I do not 
care anything about that. We will set aside one day, I hope, if 
we make the progress we expect to make, and have a general 
discussion on ad valorems and specifics. I have a good deal to 
say upon my side of that 1 1 5 whenever it comes ap: I be- 
lieve this duty is right. I believe it is a fair rate, and I hope the 
Senate will not change it. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that the com- 
mittee ought to make the schedule consistent and reduce the 
rate from one and one-half, which is 40 per cent. That is in 
line with all the amendments which they have made. I think 
it would be entirely fair and consistent with the schedule. A 

reat deal of lead comes into this country as type metal, and it 

liable to destroy the effect of the rest of the schedule. It 

would be an entirely consistent amendment to make the rate 
three-fourths of a cent a pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The present duty on lead ore of 14 cents a 
pound, according to the tables before us, is 75.36 per cent ad 
valorem. That has been reduced by the action of the commit- 
tee to three-fourths of acent a pound or thirty-eight and a frac- 
tion per cent ad valorem. Now they propose to let in type metal, 
aah according to the Senators own statement contains 75 

r cent of lead, and which I say could contain 95 per cent of 
fe , at 15 per cent ad valorem, or a rate less than one-half the 
rate imposed upon lead. There is no consistency and no rea- 
son in such arate. If the Senator desires to have all the lead 
that is used in the United States imported fraudulently, as it 
will be under this provision, I can say no more about it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand the Senator from Missouri to 
care nothing aboutit. If he does not, I think he had better as - 
sent to the amendment suggested by the Senator from Rhode 
Islan 


d. 
Mr. VEST. I did not say I do not care anything about it. 
Mr. ALLISON. I understood the Senator to say it was a mat- 
ter of no moment. 
Mr. VEST. Oh, no; I was discussing it with great serious- 


ness. 
Mr. ALLISON. I see no trouble in adopting the parsons 
of the old law, reducing the rate one-half, as we have done in 
other cases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no amendment 
pending before the Senate, the Secretary will proceed with the 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I moved an amendment, or intended to do 
so. I move to strike out 15 per cent ad valorem” and insert 
‘three-fourths of 1 cent a pound.” j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was waiting for the 
amendment to bë offered. The Senator had suggested that he 
would move such an amendment. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move to make the rate on type metal 
“three-fourths of 1 cent a pound on the lead contained therein,” 
instead of 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 171, after the word metal,” 
in line 3, insert“ three-fourths of 1 cent a pound on the lead 
contained therein.” : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GORDON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
lowa [Mr. WILSON] to the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
FAULKNER], and vote poe : 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Aldrich, Hawley, Patton, 
Allison, oar, Peffer, Stewart, 
Chandler, Jones, Nev. Perkins, Teller, 
Dolph, ge, Pettigrew, Washburn 
Dubois, McMillan, Platt, 
0. Manderson, Power, 
Hansbrough, Morrill, Shoup, 
NAYS—2, 
Allen, Coke, Jones, Ark. Smith, 
Bate, + Daniel, dsay, Vest, 
. George. McLaurin, Voorhees, 
Blackburn, Gordon, Murphy, alsh, 
Blanchard, Hunton, Pasco, White. 
Caflery, Irby, Pugh, 
Cockrell, Jarvis R 
NOT VOTING—S4 
Brice, Faulkner, Kyle, guay, 
Butler, Gallinger, McPherson, som, 
Call, Gibson, Martin, Sherman, 
Camden, Gorman, Mills, Turpie, 
Cameron, Gray, Mitchell,Oregon Vilas, 
Carey, ale, Mitchell, W. ilson, 
Cullom, Harris 0¹ Wolcott. 
Davis, Hi Palmer, 
Dixon, Hill, Proctor, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not intend to prolong this discussion at 
this time, as I know there isa desire on both sides of the Cham- 
ber for an early adjournment; but I give notice that I shall re- 
sume this contest in the Senate, because theaction which has been 
taken is so manifestly absurd that I am sure the Senate upon 
consideration will reverse it. I remember one tariff bill which 
was made historical by pissing one rate upon linseed and an- 
other rate upon flaxseed; and if the action which has just been 
taken is all wed to stand. the pending bill will be historical be- 
cause it puts one rate upon lead in one form and one-half the 
rate upon lead in another form. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Rhode Island is facetious, but 
he is incorrect. The basis of his amendment is that frauds may 
be committed on the revenue. Suppose type metal is brought 
in. Only 75 per cent of it is lead, and aportion of it with evena 
smaller percentage than that. How are the appraisers to tell 
how much lead there isin the metal without testing it and analyz- 
ing it? That is an absurdity on the face of it. 

a f: ALDRICH. They have had no trouble in administering 
the law. 

Mr. VEST. What have they done? They have done what 
our friends upon the other side of the Chamber have been taunt- 
ing us with all the time in regard to ad valorem duties; they 
have had to take the invoice, because it is manifestly impossible 
without melting this stuff, to tell how much lead is in and how 
much composite material is init. The absurdity is on the other 
side of the Chamber. ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. No difficulty whatever has ever been expe- 
rienced in administering the law. 

Mr. VEST. It has been guesswork. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The duty upon lead in all its forms except 
lead ore has practically been prohibitory for years, and I pre- 
sume it would remain so if made uniform under the proposed 
law. But what I am finding fault with is that you allow lead in 
one form to come in at one rate and in another form at one-half 
that rate. It would absolutely destroy the lead industry of the 
United States if you put paragraph 171 as it now stands in the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

The Seeretary read as follows: 


Zinc or spelter: 
174. Zinc in blocks or pigs, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. VEST. I move to strike out 20 per cent ad valorem” 
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and insert se ven- eighths of 1 cent per pound,” so as to make the 
rate seven-eighths of I cent per pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before the question is put on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri, I desire to say a few 
words. The three paragra ORe respecting zinc are paragraphs 
now imposing ad valorem duties. 

It is believed by those who are interested in those paragraphs 
that the ad valorem rates will be difficult of administration. I 
need not state the reason why. Therefore, they believe that 
zinc should stand at least on a par with lead and lead products, 
especially as zinc is more valuable than lead. I should be glad 
if the Senator from Missouri could see his way clear to put them 
upon a parity. But I regard the amendment now offered by the 
Senator as an improvement upon the existing provision in the 
bill, and for the moment Ishall not make further objection to it. 
Hereafter, if I find it necessary to do so, I will take the liberty of 
calling attention to this rate when the bill reaches the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

175. Zinc in sheets, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. VEST. I move to strike out 25 per cent ad valorem” 
and insert Ii cents per pound,“ so as to make the rate Ii cents 
per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

170. Zinc, old and worn-out, fit only to be remanufactured, 15 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. VEST. I move to strike out “15 per cent ad valorem” 
and insert ‘‘five-eighths of 1 cent per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I wish to submit an amendment which I 
intend to pro to the pending bill. I ask that it be printed. 

The PRES[DING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be received and printed. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to give notice that on Monday next at 
11 o'clock, with the permission of the Senate, I shall submit 
some remarks on the pending bill. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the Senator from Arkansas will 
withdraw the motion for a few minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Very well; I will withhold the mo- 
tion for the present. 

PAY OF EMPLOYÉS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. In behalf of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions I am instructed to report back to the Senate favorably the 
joint resolution (H. Res. 178) to pay the officers and employes of 
the Senate and House of Representatives their respective sal- 
aries for the month of May, 1894, on the 29th day of said month, 
and I ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate,as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 

assed. 
š JOINT COMMISSION REPORTS. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam instructed by the Joint Commission 
of Congress to Inquire into the Status of Laws Organizing the 
Executive Departments to submit three separate reports, which 
transmit to Congress the following: 

5 ol the experts of the Commission concerning the dis- 
position of old money orders; 

Report of the experts recommending the discontinuance of 
certain statistics relating to international money orders; and 

Report of the experts recommending a change in the form of 
the warrants for the payment of money out of the Treasury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What disposition does the 
Senator from Missouri desire made of the reports? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the reports be printed for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It isso ordered, in the absence 
of objection. A 
CAPITOL POLICE FORCE. 

Mr. MANDERSON, I am instructed by the Committee on 
Rules to report an amendment intended to be proposed by the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules. the present occupant of 
the chair [Mr. BLACKBURN], to the bill making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Goy- 
ernment. It is an amendment designed to increase the number 
of the Capitol police. I move that the amendment be printed 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 5 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, ` 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o'clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, May 28, 
1894, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executivè nominations confirmed by the Senate May 26, 1894. 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL. 
John S. M. Neill, of Helena, Mont., to be surveyor-general of 
Montana, : 
POSTMASTERS. 


Valentine Hussey, to be postmaster at Redwood City, in the 
county of San Mateo and State of California. 

E. P. Coltman, to be postmaster at Idaho Falls, in the county 
of Bingham and State of Idaho. 

Edward J. Slattery, to be postmaster at South Framingham, 
in the county of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts. 

W. O. Blakey, to be postmaster at Gordonsville, in the county 
of Orange and State of Virginia. 

Ella Lewis, to be postmaster at Gallatin, in the county of Sum- 
ner and State of Tennessee. 8 

H. A. Peabody, to be postmaster at Santa Ana, in the county 
of Orange and State of California. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


SATURDAY, May 26, 1894. 


The House met at 12 o'clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
E. B. BAGBY. 
The 1 of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Court of Claims, transmitting copy of the findings of the 
court in the case of the following-named persons against the 
United States, namely, Jeffrie Houghton, deceased, and Riley 
AR deceased; which was referred to the Committee on War 

aims. 

REFERENCE OF SENATE BILL. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. cui to 
authorize the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Railroad Companies, 
or either of them, to construct and maintain a bridge over the 
Delaware River between the States of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania; which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence, for three days, was 
granted to Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. 


LIME POINT MILITARY RESERVATION, CAL. 


Mr. GEARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R.4961) granting certain 
ee over Lime Point military reservation, in the State of Cal- 

omnis ; 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby granted to the citizens of the town 
or city of Sausalito, Marin County, Cal., the right to occupy and improve 
for the p of a road forthe use and benefit of the citizens of the United 
States, and for uo other tad apa whatever, a portion of the tract of land 
owned by the United Sta the State of California, known as the Lime 
Tons military reservation, upon the following conditions and provisions, . 
namely: 

First. Thatno use of said land shall be begun by the citizens of said Sausalito 
as aforesaid until after general plans of said improvement shall have been 
submitted to the Secretary of War and shall have been approved by him and 
the portion of said tract of land owned by the United States to be used for 
such stated purposes shall have been specially bra porte by him, and that 
no changes of the naturalsurface of the ground shall be made, nor structures 
built, repaired. altered. or removed, nor improvements of any sort 
until the extent and plans of such proposen work shall have been descr: 
in detail to the Secretary of War and shall have received his approval. 

Second. That the United States reserves the power to make and enforce 
regulations concerning the occupation and use of the portion of the Lime 
Point military reservation covered by this grant and concerning the use of 
the road thereon. 

Third. That the United States reserves to itself the fee in said tract, and 
the right to resume immediate and entire possession use whenever the 
first of the above provisions shall have been violated, and also to resume 
possession of and occupy any portion thereof, or to suspend the use of said 
road whenever, inthe fi Pouca Aes of the Secretary of War, theexigency arises _ 
that should require such action fer public defense, or otherwise, or when- 
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claim 9 said — — eee 2 
age on account thereof. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to ie present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

was no objection. 

Mr. GEARY. lask that the amendments reported from the 
Committee.on Military Affairs be read and considered. 

Seas amendments were read as follows: 

In line 5, after the word road,“ insert “only.” In line II, after the word 

„land,“ insert, “for the purposes of said road.“ In lines 18 and 19 strike 


out “nor structures built, rej altered or removed.“ In line 30, after 
the word “session,” insert words and use;” and in line 87, after the 


Word said.“ insert of Sausalito.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be and read a 
third time; and bein ng engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passe 

VILLAGE OF DEARBORN, MICH. 


Mr. AITKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
nt consideration of the bill (H. R. 3715) granting to the vil- 
lage ot Dearborn certain land for village purposes. 
he bill was read, as follows: 


-a it enacted, * That the Secretary ot the 3 is osgan d a 
and empowered to set apart for the use and benefit of the of Dear- 
born, in the county of Wayne, State of 


all that part the tract 
known as “Dearborn Arse Boe 9 the corporate limits of the 
‘born, in the higan, described as follows: Lot 


ot 
red 19, eA eig, 100 feet 3 on Michigan avenue and 
according 


enter to the official survey 
of said of Dearborn, to be Used for public and Other parponss noe TD: 
consistent with such use. 

SEC. 2 That the land so se E is ae granted to the village of Dear- 
born: Provided, That if th of Dearborn shall at any time per- 
mit the said land hereby 3 to be used for any purpose not contem- 
plated in this uct the land shall revert to the United States. 


There being no objection the bill was considered, ordered to 
pe on ossed and read a third time; and beingengrossed, it was 
rdingly read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. AITKEN, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


LEASES OF CERTAIN INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


Nr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, Iam instructed by the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs to move to recommit to that committee a 
resolution 8 before the House, and reported by the Com- 
mittee on n Affairs on February 8 last. The purpose of 
the resolution was to direct the 8 of the Interior not to 
approve any leases on the Indian reservations concerning which 
treaties were pending at the time of the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

Since the committee reported the resolution favorably, it has 
been informed that there is no occasion for the adoption of the 
resolution, it having been the practice of the Department not to 
lease noe ba ase on reservations where there was a prospective 

5 pending. Hence I make the motion to recommit. 
lowing is an extract from a letter of instructions by the 
2 Secretary of the Interior to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, dated November 21, 1893: 
In — A to your request to be advised whether or not said iand should be 
another year after the first of next June, you are in- 
formed 8 as the agreement with these Indians on June 4, 1891, is now 
pen: 3 vo action look to the leasing of these lands to June 
1, 1895, will on considered; but if gress shall not confirm the rie 
ment auina Ste byi part ofthe coming session, the question sho be 


A presen time to secure the leases for the fiscal year ending June, 


—— papera rons ed your communication are herewith returned. 
WM. H. SIMS, Acting Secretary. 


To show that there is no danger in this action, I ask the Clerk 
to read a condition that is made a part of all leases of Indian 


lands. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will first report the title of the 
resolution which the gentleman moves to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Leases on the Wichita, Kiowa, and Apache Reservations. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read the condition in 
the leases which the gentleman from Wisconsin presents. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


“And it is further „ a oe 
—s Sued is paren the herein described for the period of time 


tted oan to Leader gwen dy the express condition that 
. 
tiou 
event, this lease shall be of no force and effect from the 
ishment of title, and all cattle u said lands shall be subject to imme- 
removal therefrom: Pro in the event of the removal of such 


That 
The SPEAKER. Without objection the order to recommit 
the resolution to the Committee on 
There was no objection. 


Indian Affairs will be made. 


TREASURY WARRANTS. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit from the 
joint commission a report for the information of Congress con- 


cerning a proposed change in the form of warrants. If 
uires no action on the of Congress, and I ask that it be 
printed as a document and printed in the 5 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DOCK- 
ERY] asks that this report from the joint commission be printed 
in the RECORD, and as a document. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The report is as follows: 
Mr. DocKERY, from the Joint Commission of Congress to uire into the 
Status of Laws Organizing the Executive Departments, — — the follow- 


ing report: 


r 
f the warrant for the payment of mon out of the 
8 together with a letter from the Secretary of the Treen approv- 


APPENDIX 


[Report No. 7.] 
ale i E EE on te 
50 MMISSION 


1 
8 D. C., April 10, 1894 
aaie dug im onr experts, in an examination of tho system of warrants 
rtmen m t 
recommendations thereon: i 95 3 ee 
The principal classes of warrants are as follows 
DEN accountable warrants for advances to disbursing Officers on requisi- 


vering revenue warrants , of revenue. 
Covering repay warrants hy ä individual accounts. 
Counter warrants for ma! 3 credits to Lo gin —— when amounts of 
(This is opposite of the transfer war- 


. are transfe 


Counter revenue warrants to cover fees sna in 
= dish . ee the diplomatic service 
tions transferred on ac- 


ofthe counter warrant.) 
„ the + pgm are made in the 
wand under th ment proposed 
report No. 5, will be countersign “by the Compal and sent to the 
. Those for pay — — have drafts made thereon, the 
Treasurer mails. The other warrants are entered, signed by the’ Treasurer, 
and forwarded to the accounting officers interested. 
In order to get the drafts drawn in perfect accord with the warrants, the 
following course is pursued in the accounts division of the Treasurer's 


office 

First. The accountable warrants have the ri equisitions attached 3 
Which are removed. The settlement warrants: do not have anything 
tached to them. All of the pay warrants are examined and edie to ra 
dicate the offices upon which the draftsin ent thereof should be drawn. 

Second. The warran 3 Which gives the number 
3 accounts arrauged by 


Third. The Warrants are recorded 1 is called & “warrant register,“ 


3 
office of = Secre of the Treas 


showing the numbers, names, and amounts senang to classes, and, later, 
the number of the draft and the date m mailed tothe office upon which drawn: 
Fourth. Drafts are recorded in what is called the “draft register,” 


ranged in columns by y offices upon which the drafts are drawn, showing the 
numbers, names, and amounts, classes and dates of issue, and, when the 
drafts come back, the date of payment. 

Fifth. The drafts are 5 with the warrants to see that in every 
particular the 


are alike. 
Sixth. This is a duplication of the 9 
The entries in the made from oan the warrants, they hay- 


the warrant register are 
ing the numbers of the drafts noted thereon, and the drafts bearing the num- 
bers of the warrants. When the draftsare returned as pasi tay are checked 


against the draft register and attached to the warrants, which, in the mean- 
time, have been kept in the office of the Treasurer, and are, at the end of 
each quarter, sent to the Auditor for the Treasury in sw rt of the Treas- 


urer's quarterly account. The Auditor examines the to see — it ac- 
cords with the warrant and that the indorsement is proper, and checks the 
Oray agana the Treasurer's account, on which aregular settlement < certif- 
cate ue 

The Treasurer sends to each office upon which drafts are drawn a notice 
of the drafts issued each day, and to prevent = oe from being raised 
or changed the amount of each is cut in figures th 

About ten persons ae the . — gohan in the? the Treasurer's office in 
ng warrants, makin; s thereon, and in mailing 


Cader t the 8 proposed ta OES No. 5 the Warrants will be accom- 
the Treasurer’s office by the 9 accountable warrants 

and the auditor 8 certificate for settlement warrants, documents so 
the draft shown and then be for- 


8 or the certificate 

of settlement, so that the requisition may be used 

officer’s accounts, checked against and be filed therewith, 

to be compared and filed with the papers upon 

It is recommended that the pay settlement 5 pay accountable warrants 

be made in a form suitable for — by the Treasurer into a draft 

without ma to use a r — or papt therefor. A sample of the 
a aS ereto. It provides for all the information now 

the Treasurer's draft, except the several & 

propriations when more than one is affected by the same warrant, ut this 
will appear on the requisition or on the 83 ie ‘settle. 

ment, n the same purpose as if the details appeared on the 


Errors are less likely to . address, and the amount 
will not have to be rewritten on the draft in the Treasurer's office. Greater 
dispatch will be given to ublic business, and the 


clerks 
making an annual saving of, say, $6,000, besides the cost of the paper 


printing of the pa: ts. 
When the Auditor for th for the Treasury checks me Treasurer's account the 
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of each warrant should be compared with the Secretary of the Troas- 
urge recor . — of the issue of warrants. 
these recommendations into effect regulations of the Treasury 


Department are necessary. 
Respectfully submitted. 


. REINHART, 
W. HASKINS, 
E W. SELLS, 
Experts. 
Hon. A. M. DockEry, 
Chairman, Joint Commission, até., Washington, D. C. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 25, 1594. 
under the Commission to . tho a 


Aar T Cor rein 
advise lt No 7 S I concur in the ə recommendations pe oe made. Pata ven 
. — 0 es, Am 0 or the repeal ot the - 
cn 8 of the Statutes, uire the appropria- 
—.— de written on the 
becomes la 


Warrants. 
. Nee eee 
stantially as submitted, which form is suitable for being converted b: 
r into a draft without having to use a 2 of paper 
— B the adoption of ag — ST atch Will be ob- 


er oa gen Aye Spee po error, and a SAV- 
Respectfully, 


yours, 
J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon. A. M. DockEry, 
Chairman Joint Comm Commission to Bwamine the 


ve Departments, Washington, D. C. 
ee OF OLD MONEY ORDERS. 


Mr. RICHARDSON 55 lepete Mr. Speaker, I have a 
similar request, for the rach, thos ting of a report from the joint com- 
mission concerning the disposition of old money orders. 

The SPEAKER. The same request as to this report, that it 
be printed in the RECORD and as a document, is made by the 

ntleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON]. Is there ob- 

tion? 

There was no de 1 


abe report is as follows: 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, from the Joint igs tahoe of Congress to 
Inquire into the Status ot Laws ws Organizing the Executive Departments, 


"ihe Joint Commission of Gon into the Status of Laws Or- 
The Jo mmissio’ Congress to Inquire 0 ws 
the Execu ts submit herewith for the information 
Congress a report * of the experts of the co concerning the dis- 
position of old money orders. 
Based upon this report, the following pro vision was offered and agreed to 
as an amendment to the Post-Oflice „Appropriation bill as the same passed 
the House of tatives April 24 
“The Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster-General shall cause 
to be destroyed in such manner as igh may deem best all ee: state- 


ments rendered by postmastors and ee gy money orders and 
notes accompanying the same, now filed in the ri ipa of bye Au 1 of the 
for the Post-Office ment, or ter be filed 


therein, after ten years shall have elapsed from the e “expiration of th of the pe- 
riod covered by such statements: Provided, That head ot ter-General 


evidence satisfactory to and under such special regulations as he 
8 y cause payment to be made in the manner prescribed 
sections 4 and 11 of 0 act approved January 27, 1894, of the amount of 


moniy order remaining unpaid after the lapse of ten years from the date of 
issue.’ 


APPENDIX. 


[Report No. 6.] 
OFFICE OF THE EXPERTS UNDER THE 
JOIST COMMISSION TO EXAMINE THE EXE 


basement of the old post-office buil 
Itis 1 to make any use of these old money orders without ar- 
e accessib 


ranging them so that they would be They are only of use inthe 
event of an application for the payment of a money order t has been 
outstanding. e expense necessary to store the papers is considerable, 


and will ee — from time as the orders accumulate. 
a Itis 3 recommended that statu’ provisions be enacted prohib- 
the orders money orders or pee notes 5 775 five years old, and 

teat bak ate raed orders and postal notes be destro to within five years 
and from time to time the accumula ne be destroyed, so that 

Aeee will OAY SO ive games ETS cokers andl DTN aoe remaining on 


band. 
Respectfully submitted. 


J. W. T, 
©. W. HASKINS, 
E. W. SELLS, 


Hon. A. M. DOCKERY, 
Chairman Joint Commission, ete., Washington, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL MONEY-ORDER STATISTICS. 


Mr, DINGLEY. Imake a similar request concerning a re- 
port 2 the joint commission as to international mony-order 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine, from the joint 
commission, requests that this report be printed in the RECORD 
and asa document. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 

Mr. DINGLEY, from the Joint Commission of Congress to piana into the 


Status of Laws Org: the Executive Departments, submitted the fol- 
; The oit Oc Commission of Congress to uire into the Status of Laws 
Organizing the Executive Departments su herewith for the information 


Str: Ihave examined the report made to you by the experts under 
Commission to Examine the Executive Departments, dated 


pda oa hg rb atoning 
discontim of certain si 


together with letters from = Pe and Secretary of the 
Treasury approving the sam 


APPENDIX, 


[Report No. 9.] 
OFFICE OF THE EXPERTS UNDER THE JOINT W 
TO EXAMINE THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 
May 14, 1894. 
DEAR SIR: Your e in an examination of the statistical matter re- 
lating to the international money orders, beg to make the following report 
ereon: 
There are statistics rela to international money orders in the report 
of the Sixth Auditor for the l_year ending June 305 1893, in the following 


tables 
* 11. A statement showing the transactions of the money-order busi- 


PNO. 12. A statement sho the number and amount of international 
money orders issued, paid, repaid, and fees collected. 

No. 17. A statement sh showing the revenue which accrued on international 
money y-order transactions. 

Pais * e showing the number of international money-order 


Table 20 1 11 shows by States, as follows: 


are not kept 


excepting th that the: by SOAs atai Sate 
POICON according to remy countries with which money-order 


pc lene 


dental sponse allowed tasters is prepared an y su- 
perinte d of the money-order system. 
No. 20 is prepared from the ex lists recetyed from the international 


exchange money-order offices, glying the number of such reports on orders 
issued and orders paid, and the value of such pry pase the increase or decrease 
over the vin ren year's 2 and by the foreign countries with which 
the business is transacted. It will be —.— that the total ee = Bans is- 
sues for the last fiscal year was $16,410,862.05, and the total of ord 
being theissues of Soe countries for the same period, was $5,386,019 22. 
Without any additi expense for clerk hire Table No. 20 could be changed 
80 as to include the total number of international money orders issued and 
paid, subdivided by the various foreign countries, so that this table would 
contain practically the same information as the total of the tables by coun- 
tries referred to in No. 12, the difference in the figures being that of the 
orders in transit between the oing out of where they are issu — mear ex- 


There a ars 75 be no use made of the statistical matter relai 
money orders as between the several States of the United States 
several foreign countries with which the business is transacted, as shown 
by Table No. 12, nor of that in Table No. 17 made from No. 12, felting $0 the 
fees and co: ms a that the dota ¢classified by foreign countries. It is 
therefore 5 at the details 8 the international money 
po Sete occu Aub. t wns 20 pages of the Sixth Auditor's printed report, be 

=a Table No.20, made from the exchange office reports, 
changed =f include the number of orders issued and 
ving by, by the adoption of this recommendation would be about five 
9 say per annum, the cost of considerable . and the ex- 
pense of printing nes nearly 30 pages of statistical matter. 


of the commission recom the 
relating to international Anaan Par 
ostmaster-General 


the : 


Departmental regulations are necessary to give effect to this recommendas 


tion. 

Re: ctiully submitted. - 

= -i Aoi Aur REINHART, 
E. W. SELLS, 

Hon. A. M. DO 


Chairman 8 Commission, a el c., Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE OF THR PosTMASTER-GE: ie gage 
Washington, D. O., e e 


Experts. 


SITO 
‘gestion to discon: 


ost-Omoe nt, 


Rn andere 


Very respectfully, 
W. S. BISSELL, Postmaster- General. 
Hon. A. M. 


DOCKERY, 
Chairman- Joint Commission of Sage e Washington, D. C. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., wozka ia — 


ist, Tee Te 
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lating to international money-order statistics. The records from which 
this matter is taken are not necessary in order to have a complete account- 

with postmasters and with foreign countries in the settlement of inter- 
national money-order business. And as the Pos ce Department does 
not require these statistics, as evidenced. by the letter of the Postmaster- 
General dated May 16, 1 recommending the discontinuance thereof, I 
concur in the recommendation. The ntinuance of this work will not 
in any wey — 7 — the safety of the money- order accounting, but on the 
other hand, will save some expense for clerk hire and stationery, and sim- 
plify somewhat the postmasters’ accounts. 

Respectfully, yours, 
J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon. A. M. Dockury, 


Chairman Joint Commission, etc., Washington, D. C. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

_A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
annoúnced that the Senate had without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 6838) to construe the act of Congress ed January 
6, 1893, to incorporate the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foun- 
dation of the District of Columbia. 


DAM ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER IN MONTANA. 


Mr.HARTMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 82) to authorize the 
Missouri River Power Company of Montana to construct a dam 
across the Missouri River. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, ete., That the consent of the Government is hereby given to 
the Missourl River Power Company of Montana, its successors or 
to construct across the Missouri River, at some point at or near the north- 
east corner of township 11 north, of range 2 west, Montana meridian, to be ap- 
yon by the Secretary of War, adam, canal, and the appurtenances thereof, 

or water power and other p s, and in connection therewith a foot- 
bridge or bridges for public use. Said dam shall be constructed under the 
gu m and control of the Secretary of War, and before the same shall 
be commenced the plans and 1 shall be approved by the Secre- 
of War. The dam shall furnished with a suitable boom and log 
81 and the company, or its successors and assigns, shall execute to the 
United States, with sureties approved by the Secretary of War, a bond in 
such sum as the Secretary may determine, conditioned to indemnify the 
United States against all claims for damages for overfiow or otherwise 
caused by the coustruction of said dam. 

SEO. 2. That the United States shall be secured a free right of way for 
constructions and ap; hes to said dam for „ and freight 
aay mg same, and a free use ot water power for opera such construc- 

on works. 7 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 


pressly reserved. 
The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce proposed 
the following amendment: 


After the word reserved.“ in line2of section 3, insert the words "anā 
the rights and len any hereby granted to said Missouri River Power Com- 
pony a expire at the end of fifty years from and after the approval of 
ac 


Laer ener Is there objection to the consideration of 
I should judge that this is a navigable 


Mr. BURROWS. 
stream at that point. 

Mr.HARTMAN. This is presumed to be a navigable stream 
at that point. I want to say, however, that the report of the 
Chief Engineer of the War Department is favorable to this bill, 
and we have preserved the rights of the United States. 

Mr. 5 Is there a favorable report from the com- 
mittee 

Mr. HARTMAN. A favorable report from the committee. 

Mr. BURROWS. A unanimous report. 

Mr. HARTMAN. The report is on file. I will suggest to the 
gentleman that the letter of the N may be read. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let us have the report of the Engineer 

read, subject to objection, 

Mr. KI RE. Before that report is read, I should like to 
ask whether this will interfere with navigation? 

Mr. HARTMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. Or do they have any navigation there? 

Mr. HARTMAN. There is no navigation there. It is one of 
those streams that is reported by the engineers who have ex- 
amined it to be navigable, but there is actually no navigation 
there; and if there were that is provided for in the terms of the 
bill, that sluicaways and rights of way shall be provided in the 
construction of the bridge and in the construction of the dam. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. ill this dam interfere with the farm- 
ing lands on the river above? 

r. HARTMAN. I think not. The report of the Engineer 
is to the contrary, and there is no minority report of the com- 
mittee. I ask that the letter of the Chief of Engineers be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the letter of the 
Chief of Engineers. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1892, 
Sin: I have the honor to return herewith letter dated February 15, 1892, 
from the Senate Committee on Commerce, inclosing, with request for War 
Department views thereon, a copy of S. 2173, Fifty-second Congress, first ses- 
sion, “A bill to authorize the Missouri River Power Company of Montana to 
oe adam across the Missouri River,” and tosubmit report thereon as 
ows: 
-A copy of the bill in question was referred to Capt. Charles F. Powell, 
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Corps in charge of the improvement of the Missouri River 
above Sioux City, Iowa, and a copy of that officer's report, dated February 
23, 1892, is su tted herewith. this report Capt. Powell suggests that a 
pope course would be, before deci upon the matter, to afford a hear- 

g, after public notice. of interests which might show reasonable demand 
or pea ed navigation or a legitimate conflict with the building of 


of E 


= dated M 
oft 
this oposed was had 
notice for thirty days ha been given by public SATSA in news- 
panan and by posters. In Capt. Powell's opinion the river is navigable to 
ee Forks, and it would really admit of good improvement, but he states 
Helena and Great Falls are rival cities, commercially. The latter has a 
. natural water power and has gone into manufacturing; the former 
esires to create a water power for her use. The whole question, boiled 
down, is a commercial contest between the two If one had to 
decide between them, the tendency would be to let Great Falls have the 125 
miles of river below the Stubbs Ferry Canyon and give to Helena the upper 


part. 

Viewing the question broadly as to the probable best use of the river, at 
least above Stubbs Ferry, and noting the decadence of water transportation 
on the shallow channels of the upper of Western rivers, the great 

ro in the uses of electricity and the apparent value of natural forces 

or operating electro-magnetic machines, it certainly appears that the up- 
permost part of the Missouri is, for the general public welfare, more valu- 
able to drive wheels than for boa Hid 

It is the opinion of Capt. Powell t the dam might be authorized under 
certain restrictions, and he adds that— 

It would be a valuable grant, and should be opened to competition of all 
citizens after public notice, say six months, and then awarded to the high- 
est res ble bidder, under bonds to commence the dam and accessories 
bea ut tion of water power within two years and complete them within 

ve years. 

“The dam should be furnished with a suitable boom and log sluice, and the 
pans andfull design of the dam should be approved by the Secretary of 

ar before construction is commenced. 
3 ve i 3 ot 3 as o 3 gee ge the —— rh phy or ligh 
eriv m the water power of the dam, the regulations and the fixing o 
rates should be made by the Secre Ww 

„Tue grant should also be accom security— 

“That the United States should not be subject to overflow damage claims, 
and that the builders of the dam and their successors should secure to thè 
United States a free right of wey tor constructions and approaches thereto, 
when and as the Secretary of War may select, for transferring boats or 
freights either or both around the dam, and a tree use of water power for 
operating such constructions.” 

a Senda ot S Powell meo es in by me. 

ery respec y, your o nt servant, 
THOS. LINCOLN CASEY, 


Brig. Gen., Chief of Engineer: 
Hon. S. B. ELKINS, Secretary of War. á s D PARIS, 


Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, as I do notnow recall whether 
the bill conforms in substance to the recommendations of the 
Engineer, I will inquire of the gentleman whether that is the 


act? 

Mr. HARTMAN, I think the gentleman will find that we 
have covered substantially the recommendations of the Chief 
Engineer. We have endeavored to doit, and I think we have 
succeeded in complying with his suggestion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there object on to the request for the 
present consideration of this bill: E 

Mr. DINGLEY. One moment. Who is responsible for over- 
flow damages? 

Mr. HARTMAN. By the provisions of the bill the company 
is compelled to give a bond to secure the Government against 
the damages it may sustain by reason of the construction of the 
dam, and also to secure all persons whomay be damaged by over- 
flow. That is provided in express terms in the bill. I call the 
attention of the gentleman to that part of tne bill. 


laces. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Another question? 
Mr. HARTMAN. Certainly 
Mr. DINGLEY. I notice by the report that there seem to 


have been conflicting interests, the interests of one portion of 
the State being in favor of retaining this river for navigation, 
and of the other for manufacturing purposes. Do I understand 
there are conflicting interests at the present time? 

Mr. HARTMAN. Iwill say, in answer to that, that when 
this bill was introduced in the Fifty-second Congress such diffi- 
culties existed; but I have not heard of any such difficulties be- 
ing presented now. 

Mr. DINGLEY. So far as you know there is a general desire 
for this, notwithstanding the fact that it interferes with the 
navigation of the Upper Missouri? $ 

Mr. HARTMAN. I think that, as shown by the statement of 
Capt. Powell, that is absolutely correct. ‘I think it is much more 
desirable to furnish the water power than any use it will be for 
transportation. It is one of those streams which is navigable 
only theoretically. There has never been any navigation on it. 
It is full of rapids and rifes and reefs. I know that of my own 
knowledge, for I live only a few miles from the head of the 
stream. 

Mr. PERKINS. Do I understand that Capt. Powell directly 
approved of this legislation? 

Mr. HARTMAN. I gather that from his report. 


7 


1894, 
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Mr. PERKINS. | He says it would be available. 

Mr. HARTMAN. It would be much more available for water 
power than for the p o of boats. 
© Mr. PERKINS. Still he might say that, and not be favorable 
to the legislation. l 

Mr. HARTMAN. I certainly think that his report indicates 
that he is favorable to the legislation. The report is a very 
lengthy one; and if the gentleman had taken the pains to read 
it through I think he would come to the conclusion that it is 
favorable to the legislation. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does the bill make any provision for locks? 

Mr. HARTMAN. The provision is this: 


That the United States shall be secured a free right of way for construc- 
tions and approaches to said dam, for transferring boats and freight around 
the sans; and a free use of water power for operating said construction 
wor 

And also: 

The said dam shall be constructed under thes 
the Secretary of War, and before the same shall be commenced the plans 
and specifications shall be approved by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The provisions seem to imply that there is 
to be no means for navigation passing this dam, and whatever 
freight oes beyond that must be transported around the dam? 

r. HARTMAN. Of course that would be the case. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The terms of the bill indicate that it inter- 
feres with any navigation that there might be on this river. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Let me suggest—— 

- Mr. DINGLEY. And there is authority for the construction 
of a dam. 

Mr. HARTMAN. The head watersof the Missouri River are 
about 60 miles only above where this dam is to be constructed. 
I know of my own knowledge of the stream from the head waters 
to where this dam is to be located is a series of reefs and rocky 
rifles, and that it would require a great amount of money to 
improve it so that it could be made available for navigation; and 
I will also state that right alongside that stream runs a railroad 
which will furnish all the means of transportation necessary. 

Mr. McNAGNY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question. 

r. HARTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MCNAGNY. Is there to beany competition for this fran- 
chise, as recommended by the army engineers? 

Mr. HARTMAN. I know of none. 

Mr. MCNAGNY. Does not he recommend that thisfranchise 
ought to be put up for competition? 

Mr. HARTMAN He does make that suggestion; and that is 
the desire. This is not an exclusive grant, but any person can 
get the same right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there obiection to the request? 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have just come into the Hall, 
and I shall have to object until I understand the purport of the 
bill. 

Mr. HARTMAN. The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
construction of a dam and bridge across the Missouri River at 
Stubbs Ferry, at a point about 60 miles below the source of the 
stream where the Missouri River is formed by the confluence 
of three other streams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? (After a pause}. The Chair hears none. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were 


rvision and control of 


agreed to. 

Mr. HARTMAN. I propose a pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 6, page 1, strike out the word “northeast” and insert the word 
“southeast, so as to read: At some point at or near the southeast corner 
of T. 11 N., R. 2 W., Montana meridian. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill-as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and, being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HARTMAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment joint 
resolution (H. Res. 178) to pay the officers and employés of the 
Senate and House of Spiraa their respective salaries 
for the month of May, 1894, on the 29th day of said month. 

BENJAMIN F. POTEET. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, Lask unanimous consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6969) for the relief of Benjamin F. Poteet, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treas be, and is here 
thorized and directed to pay to Benjamin F. Poteet, of Nebraska, $123, 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the same 


being 
are ent of amount Ep elai and by mistake collected from him in ex- 
80 contract price for lan purchased 


„au- 
out 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to a uest of the gen- 


tleman from Nebraska? [After a pause. o Chair hears 
none. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
belag engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed. > 

On motion of Mr. BRYAN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


REMOVALS FROM THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 


Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent a privileged report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be requested toinform the House: 

First. The number of cierks removed or dismissed from the Railway Mail 
Service between the 4th day of March and the Ist day of May, 1889. 

Second. The number of clerks who served after the Ist day of May, 1889, 
and dismissed thereafter upon orders bearing date prior thereto. 

Third. The number of reinstatements and . made in sald 
service between the 4th day of March and the Ist day of May, 1889. 

Fourth. The number of clerks appointed to said service after the Ist day 
of May, 1889, and upon orders bear: 5 — priorthereto, not taken from the 
classified list, and the dates said clerks entered upon their duties as such. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report, 

The report (by Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina) was read 
as follows: z 

The Committee on the Post-Omce and Post- Roads, to whom was referred 
the resolution of Mr. BYNUM, asking for information from the Postmaster- 
General in re; to the removal of clerks in the Railway Mail Service. re- 
questing information from the Postmaster-General in regard to the re- 
a pane 8 railway postal clerks, have considered the same and recommend 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Iask for the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. LOUD. I desire to offer an amendment to come in after 
the last paragraph. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I yield to the gentle- 
man for that purpose. 

Theamendment was read, as follows: 


R after the word "appointed" the words “reappointed or rein- 
stated. 


Mr, HENDERSON of North Carolina. I am willing to accept 
the amendment. rd 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was then adopted. s 

On motion of Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina, a motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was adopted was 
laid on the table. 


TEN PER CENT TAX ON STATE-BANK NOTES. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 3325) to suspend the operation of the laws imposing a tax 
of 10 per cent upon notes issued during the period ‘aerate men- 
tioned, to report the same back with an amendment, and to rec- 
ommend that the bill as amended be passed. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Whereas certain banking associations, individuals, and corporations, for 
the art ec of relieving the financial stringency which has prevailed in all 
ts of the coun during the last few months, have issued what have 
denominated clearing-house certificates and other notes and forms of 
indebtedness which were designed and intended to provide tem 
for evils caused by a dearth of currency, and which in many cases have been 
effectual to proven greater calamities; and 

Whereas it has been claimed that such certificates and notes are eee 
A ee imposed by law upon all notes other than national-bank notes: 

erefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the operation of sections 3412 and 3413 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and sections 19, 20, and 21 of the 
act approved February 8, 1875, and of all other sections of said Revised Stat- 
utes, and all acts and parts of acts imposing a penalty of 10 per cent on the 
amount of notes of any person or of any bank or banking association used 
for circulation be, and the same hereby is, suspended, and nothing therein 
contained shall be so contsured as to impose 1 5 tax upon any certificates 
or notes which may have been issued during the period between August 
1, 1893, and October 15, 1893; and no such tax shail be collected. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

Strike out the preamble and all after the enacting clause, and insert: 

“That the operation of sections 3412 and 3413 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, and sections 19, 20, and 21 of the act to amend existing 
customs and internal-revenue laws, and for other purposes, approved Feb- 
ruary 8, 1875, and all other sections of said Revised Statutes, and all acts 
and parts of acts imposing a tax of 10 per cent on the amount of certain 
notes when used for circulation and paid out, be, and are hereby, suspended 
as to any such notes which were originally issued between August |, 1 
and October 15, 1893; and no such tax shall be collected on the amount o 
any such notes: Provided, That nothing herein shall suspend the operation 
of such acts as to the taxon the amount of any such notes paid out and used 
for circulation after January 1, 1894." 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that this bill 
must be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules the bill must be consid- 
ered in Committee of the Whole. 2 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 


- Illinois 
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solve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union for the purpose of considering this bill. 

Mr. GEAR. Before that motion is put, I desire to ask the 
gentleman whether there is a printed report on this bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is. 

Mr. SAYERS. I wish to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
what his intention is as to debate—whether heintends to ask for 
a vote this afternoon. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ihave no suggestion to make at present 
in regard to the time when debate shall be closed. I think we 
had better continue debate for a while and we can arrange that 
afterwards. 

Mr. SAYERS. But the gentleman does not intend to ask 
that debate shall be closed to-day, does he? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Oh, no. 

The motion of Mr. SPRINGER was ageed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of considering the bill (H. R. 3325) to suspend 
the operations of the laws imposing a tax of 10 pe cent upon 
notes issued d the period therein mentio: 

Mr. COX. At the proper time, Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer as an independent section the amendment which I send to 
the desk. I ask that it be read now, so that the House may un- 
derstand it. 

The proposed amendment was read, as follows: 

Add as an independent section: 

“That all acts and parts of acts imposing a tax upon notes of State banks 
or State ban associations, either in use for circulation and paid out, or 
when used for id out, shall be, and the same are hereby, 
pealed as to all notes of such State banks or State bank associati 
shall be authorized to issue notes by the laws of the State in which they are 
respectively situate.” 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is understood that this is read simply for 
information. It would not be in order to offer it at this time. 

Mr. COX. Lasked to have it read merely for information. 

Mr. SPRINGER was recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Before the geniona proceeds, 
I desire to ask him whether there is to any arrangement 
about the control of the time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Notat present. We can arrange that aft- 


ulation or 


-erwards. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Possibly the gentleman did not 
understand the nature of my question. I understood that an 
effort would be made to divide the time. Does the gentleman 
contemplate making an agreement or having any agreement 
submitted to the House in relation to that matter? 

_ Mr. SPRINGER. Notatpresent; but the time will be divided 
equally between those who are 5 to the repeal of the 10 
per cent tax and those who favor it. 

Mr. COX. I would like to make an inquiry before the gentle- 
man proceeds. Quite a number of gentlemen who are in favor 
of my amendment desire to address the committee, and I do not 
know whether the distribution of time is to be controlled by the 
chairman or by the gentlemen who are in charge of the bill and 
theamendment. I would like to have that matter understood at 
the start. Is the distribution of the time to be left to the Chair 
praon would be perfectly agreeable to me), or is it to be con- 

ed by gentlemen on the different sides of this question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am perfectly willing to leave the distri- 
bution of time to the Chair. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Every gentleman who gets the floor in the- 


general debate will have an hour. 
Mr. COX. Then let it bounderstood that the Chair is to con- 
trol the distribution of the time and the order in which gentle- 


men shall speak. - 

The CHAIRMAN . In the absence of any agreement, that 
would be the case under the rule. 

Mr. WALKER. I will ask the chairman of the committee if 
it would not be well to divide the time equally between those 
who favor and those who oppose the bill and whether some gen- 
tleman upon our side snould not have control of our portion of 
the time? 

Seyeral MEMBERS. Oh no. 

Mr. WALKER. I withdraw the suggestion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WHEELER ðf Alabama. In ae! Srde the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say 
that I think there are three sides to this question: Those who 

the bill, those who favor it, and those who favor the 
amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Several MEMBERS.. Regular order. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from 
roceeds, I ask unanimous consent that he be allowed to 
thout limit, 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia, Before that request is ted, Mr. 

I would like to inquire if the same pri will be 
granted to anyone favoring the amendment? 


The es The Chair can not answer the gentle- 
man’s x 
Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Well,I would like to know the dis- 
pega of the gentlemen opposing the amendment as to that 


po: 

Mr. RAYNER. I do not see any objection to allowing mem- 

**VVV 
5 Then, Mr. Chairman, as I under- 
stand the proposition, I do not object. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the uest of the 
gentleman from Maryland that the gentleman from ois may 
speak without limit? 

Mr. COX. It is understood that the same privilege is ex- 
tended to the members of the committee? - 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit that request. The 
gentleman from Tennessee asks, in connection with the request 
of the gentleman from Maryland, that the members of the com- 
mittee, when presenting their views on this question, may have 
permission to without limit. 

Mr. SPRING I will make that request at the proper time. 

Mr. COX. Very well, then; if that is done I have no objec- 


tion. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, I object. I will not object to 
one. tleman opposing — ziom 2 m gona pan from Illi- 
n gran unlimi e, but I do o t to extending 
it to all the members of the committee. 25 

Mr. COX. If one member is allowed that privilege that will 
be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. BLAND. I ask that by unanimousconsent the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] and the gentleman from is may 
both speak without limit. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope that will be granted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. It will be observed, Mr. Chair- 
man, that both of these gentlemen are on the Democratic side 
of the committee. It strikes me that it would only be fair to 
grant the same privilege to at least two Republican members of 
the committee. 

Mr. BLAND. But this is not a question on which the par ties 
divide; it is an economic question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I see it is, at least Ishould judge 
so according to the pending request. I ask that the same priv- 
iage, however, be granted to two members on this side of tho 

ouse. 

The CHAIRMAN. For or against the proposition? The gen- 
tleman will see that otherwise there ah ht be one speech in 
favor of and three against the pending bill. 

Mr. BROWN. I object to any such arrangement. 
Mr, JOHNSON of Indiana. en Lask that the same privi- 
be extended to one member of the minority. 

he CHAIRMAN, The Chair will submit the request. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri and Mr. SNODGRASS objected. 

Mr. REED. Let us have the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Do I understand the gentleman 
from Illinois s without limit? 

The CHA AN. No; objection has been made. 

Mr. REED (referring to a number of members s the 
Chair). I would suggest that the House be allowed to commu- 
nicate with the Chair in writing, for otherwise it looks as if the 
debate might be forestalled. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. The 
gentleman from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, my constituents have no in- 


le 


terest whateverin the bill which I have from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and C It merely remits the tax of 10 
per cent upon certain notes as a circulating medium during 
thecrisisof last year. The friends of the bill convinced the com- 
mittee that it ought to pass. Butif the discussion which may be 
had upon it in 


e House shall show that it ought not to pass 
I will vote against it myself. The bill only covers some small 
and unimportant issues which circulated in one or two of the 
States and is of littleimportance. The Attorney-General of the 
United States has furnished the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue an Official opinion to the effect that clearing-house certifi- 
cates are not subject to the tax, and the Commissioner has in- 
formed me, in aletter which I will publish as a partof my remarks, 
that there has been assessed and collected only a few dollars as a 
tax under the law. 
But the matter of real importance which is involved is the 
roposed amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee 8 
J to repeal the 10 cent tax on State-bank notes as 
currency. This pected, gait brings up the whole subject of the 
ting medium of the country, and involves a choice be- 
tween a return to the policy of State-bank manda 
national currency. The remarks which I shall submit will re- 
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late solely to this proposed amendment, to the history of State 
banks of > to the necessity for a sound, elastic, and uni- 
form circulating medium. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT. 

The question of currency is second in importance to only one 
other at this time, and it is the onien of someof the best writ- 
ers and thinkers of the country that since the tarif question is 
soon to be settled, at least for a time, the money question is now 
of the first importance. It is a matter of regret that no fixed 
policy upon subject has been adopted heretofore; for a defi- 
nite, fixed, and sound policy in reference to our currency would 
tend greatly to promote general pory and render periods 
of financial depression exceedingly remote if not impossible in 
the future. 

I appeal to the Representatives and Senators in Congress to 
divest themselves of all prejudice they may have had upon this 
subject, and to approach the consideration of financial measures 
having in view solely the best interests of the people. Letselfish 
and even party considerations be laid aside for the present, in 
order that pure patriotism and sound judgment may guide us to 
the adoption of such legislation as will fully meet the require- 
ments of the situation, and redound to the honorand prosperity 
of our common country. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 

“Iam often asked by my party friends: Will you not ca 
out the declaration made in our platform at Chicago in 1892 
wherein it was recommended that the prohibitive 10 per cent 
tax on State bank issues should be repealed?” I answer frankly, 
that I will not. The subject is too important to be treated from 
merely a partisan standpoint. It is unfortunate that the tariff 
was ever madea peny question, The country would have been 
vastly better off if the tarif had never entered into party plat- 
orms. It was a mistake that the recommendation for the re- 

(peat of the 10 per cent tax on State bank issues was ever incor- 
porated in the Democratic platform. The subject had not been 
pad discussed, and no settied policy had been agreed upon by 

e party. 

For vk I repudiated tne provision at the time, and determined 
not to be bound by it. If any discussion had been had upon it 
and the convention had been fully advised upon the subject, i 
am confident it would have been voted down bya large majority. 
It is better to correct a mistake than to justify it, apologize for 
it, or carry it into execution. Let no one accuse me of derelic- 
tion in party duty, for I hold that the most sacred duty that I 
owe to my party is to keep it, as far as I can, in the paths of 
sound cies, not only in matters of finance, but of the tariff 
and all other public questions. 

I trust members of Congress and the wee K. et will 
take a broader view of the subject of currency one of party 
platforms and party expedients. The currency is for all the 
people. Itaffects the interests of the rich and the poor alike, 
and no party should claim its paternity or appropriate its bene- 
fits. ve renounced all party considerations upon this 
subject, I appeal to other Democrats, to the Republicans, and to 
the Populists also to lay aside their party prejudices and party 
considerations, and let us all units in the preparation Pa e pas- 
sage of a measure which will establish for our country a broad, 
comprehensive, and sound financial system and provide a cur- 
rency which will be always safe, always sufficient, and meet all 
the requirements of trade and commerce. Our poopie are en- 
titled to the very best currency that the ingenuity of man can 
devise. We haye before us the experience of our own country 
during the hundred years of its existence and also the experience 
of all other civilized countries. 

An examination of the banking and currency systems of the 
Sen e nations of the world is of great interest, but I have 

en unable to find in any of them a precedent for the system 
we now have in this country or a policy which seems adapted to 
our conditions and interests. 

THE BANK OF FRANCE 

is a gigantic monopoly. The stock is owned by private indi- 
viduals, but the management is under the control of Govern- 
mentagents. It is to all intents and purposes a Government bank, 
and many of the fiscal operations of the Government are per- 
formed by it. All circulating notes in France are issued by the 
Bank of France. It has the exclusive privilege of issuing notes 
to circulate as money. Its capital stock is estimated at this 
time at 182,500, 000 franes, or $36,500,009. 

The situation of the bank September 30, 1893, was as follows: 
Gold, $339,160,000; silver, $254,000,000. The total coin bei 
$593,260,000, and the circulating notes ou ing amounted to 
$693,560,060. It was founded in 1800, and twice since that time 
it has been compelled to s nd specie payment on its notes. 
During the revolutionary period between 1848 and 1850 the first 
suspension took place. It began March, 1848, and extended un- 


til June, 1850. The notes of the bank were madea * tender, 
2 specie redemption, and thus became a kind of forced 


In 1870, during the Franco-Prussian war, there was another 
and the notes were again made a legal tender. The 
approach of the war caused a heavy demand for o and large 
amounts of coin began to be hoarded or were sent abroad. Sus- 
nsion and the legal-tender provision undoubtedly saved the 
ank from ruin on both these occasions. If we take into con- 
sideration the monopolistic features of the Bank of France, the 
intimate connection andeven aging dirty pir the bank and 
the Government, it will be seen at once that its theory and man- 
agement furnish no precedent for our guidance in this country 
n our efforts to provide a safe and ample currency for our peo- 
e. 

p THE REICHSBANK OF GERMANY. = 
The establishment of the German Empire in 1871 was followed 
a —5 overthrow of the system of local currency which was pro- 
ed by the several German states. A currency of imperial 
treasury notes was provided convertible into gold upon demand 
at the treasury, but not a legal tender. A portion of this im- 
perial currency was distributed among the several states, to be 
used by them in taking up their local issues. The new system 
required the establishment of a central bank, to be under the 
immediate supervision and direction of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and the subjection of allother banks of issue to a uniform 
set of regulations and also to imperial supervision. (The The- 
oryand History of Banking, Dunbar, page 189.) The note issues 
not covered by coin are limited to $74,000,000; but the bank may 


exceed this limit b paying a taxof5 per cent per annum on the 


excess of notes which may be issued. 

The tax upon issues in excess of the established limit applies 
to all banks in Germany, and this feature of the German system 
is peculiar. It is not found elsewhere in Seeking spine, It 
has several times been called into practical operation. . From 
1881 to 1889 there weroas manyas nine occasions when the limit 
was exceeded. On several occasions this elastic feature averted 
what might have been a disastrous stringency of the currency. 
The Reichsbank has two hundred and forty branches and its 
note issues cover five-sixths of all the paper currency in the Em- 
pire. The ownership of the bank is private, but the manage- 
ment is controlled by government agents. This renders it un- 
necessary for special securities to be deposited to secure the 
notes. It is practically a government bank, and thecreditof the 
notes is maintained by their strict convertibility and the knowl- 
ooge of government control. 

he Reichsbank and the nine independent banks which is- 
sue circulating notes had in 1892 an aggregate paper circula- 
tion amounting to $298,500,000 expressed in our money, of which 
about $30,000,000 were in bills of 5, 20, and 50 marks. The coin 
on deposit amounted to$254,250,000. Thus it seems that the coin 
remained in the banks, while the paper currency was in circula- 
tion, doing the business of the country. The Reichsbank, in 
many Of its features, was patterned after the Bank of England. 
There was a government circulation of about $30,000,000 of im- 


rial treasury. notes, similar to our greenbacks, outstanding 


arch 31, 1892. 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

When first established, in 1694, the Bank of England issued 
circulating notes without governmental control or supervision 
the same as is done in Sco But by the bank charter ac 
of 1844 its circulating notes are secured by a oe ra of govern- 
ment bonds and gold coin. This act was intended to make the 
circulating notes of the Bank of England secure under 
all circumstances and all conditions. The act A sigan for the 
division of the bank into two departments, the issue depart- 
ment and the banking department. The issue department has 
exclusive control of the issue of circulating notes. 

The condition of the issue department of the Bank of land, 
1893, is given in the Statesman’s Year Book, page 95, as follows: 
Woven taened.2 ads eat ras £38, 955, 000 or 8194, 775, 000 

16,450,000 or 82, 250, 000 
22, 505, 000 or 112, 525, 000 

The securities are English consols and the bullion is gold. 
‘The issue department—that is, the power to issue circulating 
notes—is completely separated, as stated by Mr. Price, from the 
banking business, thus showing that the twofuncti 
and note issuing, do not necessarily have any connection wi 
each other. 

Bonamy Price, essor of political economy in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in his work on the Principles of Currency, page 
137, speaking on this point, says: 

t stat the act of 1844} erected a iece of , 
— virtually took away work the Deak of Begins 23 
notes Which bear its name. The directors ot Bank of no 
2 — Its directors have nothing whatever to do with the Bank 
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The act of 1844 has lodged the power of issuing notes in a special organ or 
institution which has been most and most unfortunately styled 
“The Issue Department of the Bank of ay, ewe It is not a department of 


absolutely beyond the control of the bank directors. 
the parlor of what is called theirown department of issue, the directors 
have no more power or influence than any other man in the country who 
has aa Bank of England note in his hand. This government omce issues tho 
no 

The banking department is charged with the ordinary func- 
tions of banking. It receives deposits, discounts commercial pa- 

r, buys and sells exchange, and is in all respects a mere bank- 

ng institution. In all dealings with each other the two depart- 

ments are as separate and distinct as if they were locatedin dif- 

pront buildings and managed by officials of different corpora- 
ons. 

The bank-charter act of 1844 limited the amount of notes to be 
issued on government securities to £14,000,000. But by apro- 
visionin reference to country banks, if they went into liquidation 
or discontinued the issue of notes, the Bank of England could 
add to this limit the amount of notes which were relinquished. 
Under this provision the bank may now issue notes on govern- 
ment securities to the amount of £16,450,000, or 882, 250,000. All 
issues of circulating notes above this amount can only be made 
upon a deposit of gold, pound for pound or dollar fordollar. As 

e smallest denomination of notes issued is for $25 of our money, 
the paper circulation is not as large as it would be if smaller 
notes were issued. 

The entire paper circulation of the Bank of England is less 
than $200,000,000, or just about the same amount as our national 
bank currency. 

The distinctive feature of the Bank of England notes is that 
they are secured by a deposit of gold and of government securi- 
ties. They are convertible intogold coin on demand, and when 
redeemed the note is immediately canceled, the same as if it 
were a private check. These notes are current all over the 
world, and they sell at a premium in all remote parts, just as 
exchange on London does. Since the passage of the bank-char- 
ter act of 1844 there never has been a moment when the con- 
yertibility into coin of the Bank of England notes was doubted. 

3 of practical experience have established forever 
the perfect solvency and safety of these notes. They have sur- 
vived financial crises, foreign wars, and internal strifes. No 
financial or political conditions have shaken public confidence in 
them. A currency which has proved safe for so many years and 
under so many conditions must be bottomed upon a firm founda- 
tion. That foundation is coin and government securities. 

The Bank of England is not a government institution. Its 
notes are a legal tender in the payment of debts. It is a depos- 
itory of government funds, keeps a registry of the public debt, 
and pays the interestthereon. But its stock is owned by private 
individuals, and its management is by a private corporation. 
There are twenty-four directors, a portion of whom are elected 
annually. There is also a governor and a deputy governor. 

The management has generally been conservative, but it was 
compelled to suspend specie an bah from 1797 to 1821, a period 
of twenty-four years, during which time it reapeda rich harvest 
by the issue of irredeemable paper. In 1825 it was on the point 
of failure and in 1839 it was compelled to obtain assistance from 
the Bank of France, Since 1840 the stock has not sold for less 
than 156 per cent, and it is now above 300. In December, 1893, 
its capital was $38,500,000, its deposits were $169,490,000, its se- 
- eurities were $182,500,000, and its reserve in notes was $67,500,- 
000 and in coin $9,915,000. 

As a banking institution, the Bank of England is a powerful 
factor in all financial affairs. As London is the financial center, 
the Bank of England is the banking center of the world. It 
may be well adapted to the 3 and people of England, 
but there is no room for such an institution this country or 
under our institutions. In this country it would be regarded as 
a gigantic monopoly. It would be a constant menace to our 
financial freedom, an object of partisan attack and a cause of 
popular strife. 

might review the banking and currency systems of other 
countries, but time will not permit. Suffice it to say that there 
is in most of them an element of favoritism, of monopoly, and of 
government and individual partnership. None of their systems 
are suited to a country like ours. The separation of the issuing 
of notes from the banking business proper and the depositing of 
coin and government bonds as security for circulation, as in the 
Bank of England, and the elastic features found in the Reichs- 
bank of Germany furnish the chief features of foreign systems 
which are worthy of imitation in this country. 

THE NATIONAL BANES. 

The national banking system of this country has 1 utterly 
inadequate tofurnish currency for the people, and it has proven 
ineffectual to furnish an elastic currency. We have now only 


about $200,000,000 of bank notes in circulation, and the circula- 
tion has been as high as $350,000,000, and is continually getting 
smaller, and the elasticity which was intended to be accomplished 
hy the national banking act did not prove effectual at a time 
when elasticity was needed. The basis upon which national 
bank currency is secured is so ineffectual as to make it impos- 
sible for the banks to exist much longer under that system, or 
for the circulation to be increased much more than we now have. 
The bonds of the United States, which alone can be usod as se- 
curity, will soon be due, and may be paid soon thereafter. So 
that the present system of national binks,so far as providing 
acurrency for the people of this country adequate in volume, 
and sufficiently elastic to meet the demands of the trade, has 
failed, and we must provide something else; we must go a step 
further. But that step must be forward, not backward. Under 
no circumstances should we return to the system of State bank 
circulation which prevailed before the war. 

STATE BANK CIRCULATION, 

If there were no other reason for opposing a circulating me- 
dium issued by State banks, the argument of inconvenience ought 
to be sufficient. There are now forty-four States in the Union 
and four more undoubtedly will bs admitted in the near future, 
Each of these States would have different laws regulating the 
organization of banks and providing security for the circulating 
notes. There are over nine thousand banks in the United States 
at this time. Assuming that all of the States would avail them- 
selves ultimately of the right to incorporate State banks having 
authority to issue circulating notes, and that all existing banks 
would avail themselves of such authority, the different kinds of 
notes which would be put in circulation and their number would 
be confusing and embarrassing in the extreme to all those en- 
gaged in active business. 

There would be alsoa great incentive offered to counterfeiters 
and their spurious reproductions would make confusion worse 
confounded. It is frequently stated by the friends of State bank 
circulation that the notes of State banks would stay at home. 
The history of this country previous to the suppression of State 
bank issues by an act of Congress does not justify this assertion. 
It was the object of bank otticials to put their notes in circula- 
tion at points as remote as possible from the bank so that the 
probabilities of their presentation for payment would be as re- 
mote as thėy could possibly make them. . 

During the reign of State bank issues there were more than 
two thousand different kinds of notes in circulation and it was 
next to impossible for merchants and bank officials to detect 
counterfeits and to ascertain the value of notes which were pre- 
sented. Each clerk in a store ora bank was provided with what 
was called a Bank Note Reporter, as large a volume as an 
official railway guide, and bills of strange and unheard-of banks 
were subjected to careful scrutiny by comparison with the Bank 
Note Reporter to ascertain whether there were such a bink in 
existence, and if so, what kind of notes it issued and what was 
the probability of the bank’s solvency. 

The uniformity as to denominations of notes and certainty as 
to their authenticity would be impossible under State systems 
of bank issues. I believe that if State bank notes issuing from 
forty-eight States in the Union were incirculation, that the con- 
fusion and uncertainty would be so great in all lines of trade as 
to require a very large increase in the clerical force of all the 
business houses of the onak: Hence, I insist that the argu- 
ment of inconvenience as applied to State bank currency is suf- 
ficient of itself to justify Congress in prohibiting State bank 
issues. 

I am indebted to Mr. William Ridgely, president of the 
Ridgely National Bank, of Springfield, III., for a rare collection of 
several hundred specimens of State bank notes which circulated 
in Illinois before the war. There are many counterfeits among 
them, and all of them were unredeemed, and were a total loss 
to the bill holder. This list proves the truth of the statement 
Ihave already made, namely, that the notes of banks in other 
States constituted the chief stock of currency in that State. 

THE STATE BANKS OF THE PAST. 

The history of State bank issues in this country is such as to 
admonish us of the danger of returning to that system. We 
have no reason to assume that the several States would furnish 
any better banking systems now than wer did before the war. 
It was Patrick Henry who said that he had no ge Si! which to 
guide his steps except the lamp of experience. rtainly the 
experience of the past in reference to State bank circulation is 
such as to prevent any possibility of return to it. Congress has 
made several attempts in the past to remedy the evils of State 
bank issues by ate establishment of a national bank. But the 
Bank of the United States, although a great improvement on 
the State banks of issue, failed to meet public expectation or to 
furnish a sufficient guaranty for the transaction of the business 
of the people. 
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Mr. John Jay Knox, late Comptroller of the Currency, in his 
annual report to Congress in 1876, reviewed exhaustively the 
history of State banks in this country. I am indebted to re- 
= for many of the facts to which I desire now to call the at- 

mtion of the House and of the country. 

In September, 1814, all State banks which were located south 
and west of New England suspended epele ymènts. Nearly all 
of these banks had n selected as depositories of Government 
funds. Great distress resulted to the country from the deprecia- 
tion of the currency and the failure of banks, which continueđ 
through the years 1818, 1819, and 1820. On October 14, 1814, in 
a report to Congress, Mr. Alexander J. Dallas, Secretary of the 
Treasury under Mr. Madison, said: 

The multiplication of State banks in the several States has so increased 
the apay of currency thatit is dificult to calculate its amount and still 
more cult to ascertain its value. There exists at this time no adequate 
circulating medium common to the citizens of the United States. The 
moneyed transactions of private life are at a stand. and the fiscal operations 
of the Government labor with extreme inconvenience. 

He recommended as a remedy for this the organization of a 
national bank. Theloans which the Government was compelled 
to make to carry on the war of 1812 were received in irredeem- 
able paper issued by irresponsible institutions and were at a 
heavy discount. The depreciation in the local currency at the 
close of the war ranged as high as 20 and even 25 per cent, and 
Government supplies were obtained at a proportionate rise in 

rice. 

p Such were some of the results,” said Mr. Knox, of a State 
bank system during the period that followed the expiration of 
the charter of the bank on March 4, 1811, and until its re“stab- 
lishment on January 17, 1817.” It was the utter failure of State 
bank currency to meet the wants of trade that caused Congress 
to pass a bill to recharter the national bank in 1815, which bill 
was vetoed by President Madison. In his veto message hesaid: 

Waiving thequestionofconstitutionalauthority * * * the ee bank 
does not appear to be calculated to answer the pu of reviving the pub- 
lic credit or provide a national medium of circulation, of aiding the Treas- 
ury by n the indispensible anticipations of the revenue and by af- 
fording to the public more durable loans. 

The failure, as Mr. Madison held, of the proposed bank to 
provide a national medium of circulation” was one of the strong- 
est reasons for the veto of the bill and shows conclusively that 
it is the duty of Congress now to provide a national medium of 
circulation which will meet the wauts of trade in this country. 
The bill was afterwards, in 1816, passed, was approved by Presi- 
dent Madison, and became a law. The bank went into opera- 
tion January 7, 1817, at the very worst stage of the monetary 
troubles which be with the suspension of specie payments in 
1814 and continued until the general crash of 151920. The con- 
traction of the circulation and the general failure of the State 
banks began in 1818. In 1819 the financial affairs of the coun- 
try were ina wretched condition. The currency was greatly 
depreciated. There were many failures of State banks, private 
corporations, and individuals, The agitation of the United 
States Bank question, which involved the general subject of 
the currency, was renewed by President Jackson in his mes- 
sage to Congress December, 1829. In 1832 he vetoed a bill for 
rechartering the bank. The State banks which were selected 
as depositories of the large revenues of the Treasury expanded 
their issues, and other banks, old and new, went wild in a gen- 
eral inflation of the circulation. The credit of State bank cir- 
culation rose from $61,000,000 in 1830 to $149,000,000 in 1837. In 
1830 there was a comparative calm upon the hitherto troubled 
sea of finance. In March of that year the Finance Committee of 
the Senate reported— 
that they were satisfied that the country was in the enjoyment of a uniform 
nationaicurrency, not only sound and uniformin itself, but perfectly adapted 
to all the purposes of the Government and the community, and more sound 
and uniform than that possessed by any other country. 

How little the committee knew of what was in store for the 
country is indicated by subsequent events. Seven years after 
this all the banks then in operation, including the United States 
Bank of Pennsylvania, went into suspension as if by common 
consent. The banks of New York and New England having re- 
ceived importations of ipa from abroad, resumed specie pay- 
ments in May, 1838. Other banks resumed later, but from the 
time when the Senate committee so highly commended the 
` banks a period of twelve years of vicious tiuctuation and depre- 
ciation of the currency elapsed before the banks again settled 
into what was called a state of regularity. During this period 
they reduced their circulation from $140,000,000 in 1837 to $58,- 
000,000 in 1843. 

IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The State of Massachusetts has been referred to frequently as 
one in which safe State banking was instituted, and of all the 
States in the Union, with possibly the exception of New York, 
Massachusetts has the best record on this subject; but the cur- 
rency in that State at times became greatly deranged, and notes 


as small as 25 cents were largely in circulation. Many of the 
New England banks failed du the crisis of 1808 and 1809, but 
those of Massachusetts, by constantly contracting their issues, 
mainly escaped. The discount in Boston on New England bank 
notes ranged in 1809 from 10 to 60 per cent, and many of them 
were at a discount of 50 per cent or more. To remedy this evil, 
what is known as the Suffolk bank system was established. 

This system required the assorting and returning of the notes 
of State banks to the banks which issued them, and required the 
New England banks to redeem their notes at par in Boston. 
This system was so skillfully and efficiently managed that the 
banks of Massachusetts maintained their integrity as a rule, but 
in 1837 of the 134 banks in existence no less than 32 had either 
failed or had forfeited or surrendered their charters in conse- 
quence of the financial panic of that year. The losses of these 
failed banks amounted to 30 per centof the entire indebtedness. 

IN NEW YORK. 

In the State of New York the system of State banking was, 
as a rule, admirably managed, but the operation of the system 
was not free from disaster and grave suspicions of corruption. 
In 1841-42 eleven of the safety-fund banks failed, with an ag- 
gregate capital of 83.000.000. The safety-fund provision was 
regarded as a peculiar and valuable feature of banking in the 
State of New York. A free banking system was established in 
that State in 1838. The law provided that the security de- 

sited should be stocks of the State of New York or of the 

Inited States, or of any State’s stock which should be equal to 
a 5-per cent stock, or bonds or mortgages on productive real es- 
tate. 
Previous to the year 1843, twenty-nine of these banks with an 
aggregate circulation of $1,233,000 had failed, entailing a loss of 
over $600,000. The avails of the securities were sufficient to pay 
but 74 per cent of the circulation alone. 

IN OHIO. 

In the State of Ohio in 1855, thirty-six out of sixty-five banks 
of the State failed, their notes being entirely worthless, while 
eighteen others were in process of liquidation, their notes being 
quoted at 50 to 75 centsonthe dollar. These banks were organ- 
ized under the free-banking law of the State, and did not include 
the State Bank of Ohio. 

IN INDIANA. 

In 1834 the State Bank of Indiana was incorporated with ten 
branches, the State taking $1,000,000 worth of the stock and 
loaned its credit to individual stockholders to the extent of one- 
half the stock subscribed by them, taking security therefor in 
real-estate mortgages. This bank began its business at a time 
when the finances of the country were in a terrible condition. 
It was the beginning of the era of speculation which nearly 
bankrupted the whole nation and culminated in the catastrophe 
of 1837. During this crisis nearly every bank in the Southern 
and Western States failed with the exception of the State Bank 
of Indiana. A large number of the banks of the Eastern States 
were totally ruined, but the Bank of the State of Indiana paid 
dividends averaging from 12 to 14 per cent annually, =f re- 
turned to the stockholders nearly double the original invest- 
ment, but the bank was the only one of the numerous enter- 
prises in which the State embarked that did not prove analmost 
total failure. 

The banks of Indiana suspended specie payments in 1838 and 
resumed in 1841. In May, 1852, a general bank law was passed 
which provided that United States stock orstocks of theseveral 
States should be deposited with the auditor as security for cir- 
culating notes. In October, 1854, there were 84 of these banks. 
In 1856 of the 94 free banks then in existence, 51 had suspended 
and their notes were selling at from 25 to 75 per cent in Cincin- 
nati. 

IN ILLINOIS. 


In 1821 the State Bank of Illinois was chartered, which was 
owned by the State and managed by the Legislature. The capital 
was fixed at $500,000, and five branch banks were provided for. 
The notes were received for taxes and all debts due to the State or 
to the bank. These notes were soon after quoted at 75 cents on the 
dollar, afterwards at 50 cents, and finally at 25 cents, when they 
ceased to circulate altogether. Members of the Legislature 
were compelled to receive their compensation in depreciated 
currency at its market value, which the State was compelled to 
redeem at par. In 1835 a new bank was incorporated with a 
capital of $1,500,000, subsequently increased to $2,000,000, the 
whole of which stock was subsequently subscribed for by the 
State; but the bank failed in 1842, and was put in liquidation in 
1843 by an act of the Legislature, and the circulating notes, 
amounting to $3,000,000, were worth comparatively nothing. In 
1850-51 a general banking law similar to the free banking law 
of Indiana was passed. 

In 1857 the circulation amounted to $5,500,000, secured by 
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bonds of the various States, and in 1860 it reached $12,320,000, 

which was the high-water mark of circulation in under 
the general banking system. The banks o under this 
system succeeded fairly well in peaceful and prosperous times; 
but . war caused a heavy decline in 
the State bonds which been deposited as security for the 
circulating notes, the decline in some cases being as great as 50 

r cent, and this was followed by a depreciation of the circu- 

ting notes. 

New York exchange was at a laige premium. The depre- 
ciated bank notes were bangt up by local bankers and brokers 
ata heavy loss to the bill holders, but thespeculators exchanged 
the notes in large blocks tor the bonds which had been deposited 
with the State auditor. In December, 1862, only seventeen 
banks had survived the crisis, and the other ninety-three were 
in process of liquidation. Their circulation had been reduced 
from $12,000,000 to a half million dollars, The actual loss to the 
bill holders can never be known, but the experience was a sad 
one, and the people of that State will never consent to return to 
a system of State bank currency. 

IN MICHIGAN. 
In March, 1837, the State of Michigan d an act toauthor- 
ize free banking in that State. At first i was very popular and 
received the enthusiastic approval of the people as well as of 
the speculators who had secured its passage. But the rejoicing 
of the people was of short duration. Their last estate was worse 
than the first. Gross frauds characterized the organization and 
management of the banks. Many banks were organized and lo- 
cated in remote and inaccessible places. Before a year had 
elapsed the crisiscame. One after another of the banks suc- 
cumbed to the storm, and in 1839 only three chartered banks 
and four organized under the general law had survived; and all 
soon went out of existence. e notes of all the banks were 
grently depreciated and most of them were never redeemed. 

e loss to the people was over a million dollars, which at that 

time was very great, as the population was then small. 

IN GEORGIA. 

Mr. George R. De Saussure, a prominent banker of Atlanta, 
Ga., delivered an address on Seal oh in that State before the 
World's Congress of Bankers at Chicago d the Columbian 

ition. He said that prior to the suppression of State bank 
circulation the powers exercised by the banks in issuing their 
paper promises to pay against a sup deposit of specie in 
proportion of 3 to 1 was a continued menace to the welfare of 
the State and the integrity of her l tion.” In 1857 Gov- 
ernor Joseph E. Brown, afterwards United States Senator, 
branded banking in Georgia as a le system of specula- 
tion, oppression, and wrong.” Mr. De Saussure does not advise 
Adis bt 8 poy of 5 5 1 
say t ongress w su WS as provide 
banah the State banks a RAST which will besound, 
uniform, and elastic, the future of banking in Georgia will be 
bright, indeed.” 
IN ALABAMA. 


The history of State banks of issue in Alabama was one of 
ype yey fraud, official corruption, and general demoraliza- 

n of the finances. John W. Du Bose, the biographer of Wil- 
liam L. Yancey, referring to the efforts of that distinguished cit- 
izen of Alabama in behalf of bank reform, said: 

The banks, being creations of the Le ture, soon learned to corrupt the 
Legislature, the better to perpetuate their own power. 

The Legislature elected the bank officials. At the session of 
1840-41, a report was prepared by the Legislature showing that 
forty-five Whig members and Whig bank directors owed the 
banks of the State $572,595, and that forty-three Democrats, 
members of the Legislature and bank directors, owed them 
$149,312. It seems that Democrats were notas high priced as 
were the Whigs. A public meeting met at Wetumpka, June 
21, 1841, to consider measures of relief from a spirit of specu- 
lation and fraud abroad in the land which is destined, unless 
_ speedily arrested, to destroy the banks and bankrupt the peo- 
po r. Du Bose further said, referring to the condition in 


At the end of the last session * è there were five banking establish- 
ments left under the control of the Legislature, with five presidents and 
ten directors, eleven clerks, and a oeps of attorneys, agents, and servants, 
whose te salaries were only a lit le below the total expenses of the 
State government. * * * There was no Standard of value on which to 
base a contract; a traveler by the stage coach could not foretellwhat dis- 
count would be exacted on his bills at the breakfast house. The moststart- 
ling fluctuations took pasos from day to day or from week to week in the 
- ‘yalue of the money of ple, for which they were wholly unable to ac- 
count.—Life and Times of Yancey, pages 117-122. 


Itis due to Alabama tostate that the bank peng gtd finally 
triumphed, order was brought outof chaos, and the honor of the 
Statė was saved. But the citizens of that State who lived in 
the good old days” of the stage coach and depreciated State 


bank currency, will never desire to return to the conditions 
which then existed. The total loss to the State, principal and 
interest, on account of the State banks, up to June, 1891, is es- 
timated at over $31,000,000. Governor Jones, ina recent speech 
said that the annual tax for interest now being paid amounted 
to $362,000, or nearly $1,000 a day. 

Niles Register of January 25, 1840, states that by a then re- 
cent report of the bank commissioner of Alabama it was shown 
that the aggregate loss by insolvencies and defalcation of ono 
of the agents of the Bank of Alabama fell but little short of 

$ è 

; IN KENTUCKY. 

In 1804 the bank of Kentucky wasincorporated, and forty new 
banks were incorporated in 1817, but no provision was e for 
the redemption of their notes in specie. They issued large 
amounts of circulating notes, and many of them failed durin 
the first year of their establishment. The Legislature in 18 
chartered the bank of the Commonwealth of Kentucky with a 
capital of $3,000,000, pledging the public faith for the zodomp 
tion of its circulation, but the notes soon became worth but 50 
cents on the dollar. In 1834 the Bank of Kentucky, with a cap- 
ital of $5,000,000, was established, and the Northern Bank of 
Kentucky and the Bank of Louisville, having a respective cap- 
ital stock of $3,000,000 and $5,000,000. Al of these banks sus- 

nded payment in 1837 and resumed in 1842, Twenty-seven 

entucky banks failed in 1854, but in 1856 there were thirty-four 
banks and branchesstill in operation in the State, having a cap- 
ital of $11,700,000, and a circulation of over $13,000,000. 
IN TENNESSEE, 

In 1807 the Nashville Bank was incorporated in Tennessee. 
Several branches were also established, which were subsequently 
closed with loss to all parties. The Bank of the State of Ten- 
nessee, located at Knoxville, was chartered in 1811. Other 
branches were subsequently organized. In 1820 the State Bank 
of Tennessee, at Nashville, was incorporated with a capital of 
$1,000,000. State funds were to be deposited in this . The 
proceeds of certain lands and other funds were pledged for the 
redemption of the circulation, which was guaranteed by tho 
State and which was issued to the amount of $1,000,000, but it, 
was soon at a discount of 10 per cent below the value of United 
States bank notes. The was finally closed in 1832 with con- 
siderable loss to the State. Gen. Jackson addressed to the Leg- 
islature a memorial at this time declaring the banks to be in vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United States. 

Senator White of Tennessee, in a speech in the Senate March 
24, 1838, said that— 

In 1920 there were two State banks in operation in Tennessee having the 
same name, and thatlaws were to force into circulation paper money 
and to prevent levies of execution unless creditors would agree to receive 
irredeemable bank paper. 

The Farmers and Merchants’ Bank of Memphis was incorpo- 
rated in 1845 with a capital of $600,000, but it failed in 1847 with 
heavy losses to the bill holders. 

IN MISSISSIPPI. 

In 1830 the Planters’ Bank of Mississippi was chartered with 
a capital of 83,000,000, of which amount the State 5 
subscribed two-thirds and issued 82, 000, 000 of State bonds in pay- 
ment thereof. The State transferred its stock to the Mississippi 
Railroad Company in 1839, but most of the Mrge sinking fund 
was subsequently lost. In 1837 the number of banks in Missis- 
sippi had increased to 18, withan aggregate capital of about 
$13,000,000, more than $5,000,000 of circulation and more than 
$24,000,000 of loans. In 1838 the Mississippi Union Bank was 
chartered with a capital of $15,500,000. The State authorized 
the issue of $15,000,000 in 5 per cent bonds to be loaned to the 
bank, for the paymentof which the faith of the State was pledged. 
Five million dollars in these bonds were issued to the bank in 
1838, and an equal amount in 1839. 

These transactions on the part of the State resulted most dis- 
astrously. The bonds issued N ge State to the Mississippi 
Union Bank to the amount of 35,000,000 and the $2,000,000 of 
bonds issued to the Planters’ Bank of Mississippi were subse- 
quently repudiated. The governor of the State in 1840 issued a 
W. roclamation against any further negotiation of the 
bonds, a thus saved the State $10,009,000 in bonds which had 
been authorized to be issued, but which had not yet passed into 
the hands of innocent purchasers. His message presented a 
statement of the condition of the Union Bank at that date, ex- 
hibiting $13,400,009 of s nded debtand unavailable assets, $3,- 
000,000 of circulation, and $4,000,000 only of specie. Soon after 
followed his proclamation to the Legislature recommending the 
utter repudiation of the $5,000,000 issue of bonds in 1838. The 
Legislature at first determined to pay the bonds and preserve her 
credit inviolate, but they hayesubseguently been repudiated and 
have never been paid. The $2,000,000 of bonds issued to the 
Planters’ Bank were not officially repudiated, but the people of 
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the State in 1852 refused by a majority of 4,400 votes to authorize 
a tax to redeem them. 

In 1858 there were only two banks in the State, having an ag- 
gregate circulation of less than $170,000, and with less than $50,- 
000 in deposits. After eighteen years, since the bursting of the 
banking bubble, the peoples’ confidence in State banks in Mis- 
sissippi had not been restored. 

The advocates of State bank issues should profit by the ex- 
perience of Mississippi. The wild rage £ 
which prevailed in 1838 was so irresistible that the Legislature 
ofa great State was induced to subscribe $17,000,000 of its bonds to 
aid in the establishment of banks authorized to issue circulating 
notes. . The faith of the State was pledged toredeem these bonds, 
but the bank ventures proved to be failures, and the State was 
forced to repudiate its solemn obligations. What temptations 
may this Congress throw out to the State Legislatures of this 
sountry if we repeal the 10 per cent tax upon State banks? How 
many wild schemes of speculation will be inaugurated which 
may carry down hereafter individual fortunes and cast reflec- 
tions even upon the honor of the States themselves? 

STATE BANK FAILURES. 

Summing vp the failures of State banks, Mr. Gallatin, n 1831, 
referring to tħe condition of the banks in the early days of the 
Republic, said: 

We have an account of 165 banks that failed between the Ist of January, 
1811, and the Ist of July, 1830. The capital of 129 of these amounted to 
more than $24,000,000, stated as having been paidin. The whole amount may 
be estimated at near $30,000,000, and our list may not be complete. 
On a total capital of $149,000,000, the failures have amounted to $30,000,000, or 
more than one-fifth of the whole, Of the actual loss incurred we can give no 
account. 

But he adds that it fell exclusively on the holders of bank 
notes and depositors. How many of such banks failed after that 
period, and the losses which were entailed upon bill holders from 
the failures of State banks, it is impossible to estimate. In fact, 
there are no data at this time which furnish this information. 

FLUCTUATION AND DEPRECIATION, 

During the era of State bank circulation under the most fa- 
vorable conditions, the notes of banks outside of New York 
City were quoted at a discount in that city of from one-fourth 
of I per cent to 2 per cent, according to location of the banks. 

Thompson’s Bank Note Reporter for December 26, 1857, con- 
tains a list of broken, closed, and worthless State banks, which 
aggregated over 750, Of these there were about 130 in New 
York, 56 in Massachusetts, 63 in Indiana, and 64in Ohio. The 
discount in New York City on State bank notes of that time was 
as follows: Pennsylvania, 2 to 40 per cent; Maryland, 4 to 5; 
Virginia, 6; North Carolina, 8; South Carolin, 4; Georgia, 3, 4, 
and 10; Alabama, 3; Louisiana, 23; Ohio, 24; Indiana State bank, 
24, others 4; Illinois, 63; Tennessee, 9, 25, and 50; Missouri, 24, 
and Wisconsin, 6+. And on October 3, 1857, Illinois bank notes 
were quoted in New York at a discount of 10 per cent; State 
Bank of Indiana, 5, and other banks of that State, 10; Ohio, 4; 
Kentucky, 4; Tennessee, 5; Missouri, 4; Wisconsin, 10; Georgia, 
3; Louisiana, 4; Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 3. 

Mr. TURNER. My friend from Illinois, if he will permit me, 
knows that that is the year in which the panic occurred, and 
during which period all of the banks suspended payment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I assumed that fact was understood. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I would suggest that in the panic 
of 1893 the present money did not depreciate in the markets. 

Mr. BOATNER. But it was worth a considerable premium. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I refer to the panic of 1857 and to the gen- 
eral condition of the banks at that period and the value of their 
circulating medium simply to show that when the stress came 
the banks went down. 

Mr. BOATNER. Under similar circumstances in the present 
panic, did not all of the banks suspend payment? 

Mr. SPRINGER, Yes; but the currency remained sound and 
unshaken. Instead of being depreciated, it commanded a pre- 
mium. 

One of tha most embarrassing features of adiversified State 
bank curreacy is that the notes arecontinually fluctuating, and 
all business interests are in doubt as to the prices which can 
safely be paid forall purchases and in all investments. Produce 
of every kind is subject to constant fluctuations, and producers 
are always the victims of an unsound or depreciated currency. 

STATE BANKING METHODS. 

The loose and reckless manner in which State banks were es- 
tablished is thus forcibly stated by the Governor of Indiana in 
his message to the Legislature of that State in 1853: 


The spsculator comes to er pees with a bundle of bank notes in one 
hand and the stock in the other; twenty-four hours he is on the way to 
some distant point of the Union to 8 What he denominates a 5 5 

ture o o- 


for State bank issues 


Governor Ford, of New Jersey, in the same year referred to 
the manner of establishing State banks of issue in that State. 
He says: = 

In many cases our banks, although ostensibly located in New Jersey, have 
their whole business operations conducted by brokers in other States. The 
facility with which they may be organized and located, without reference to 
thewants of the community or the business of the place, is destructive to all 
the legitimate ends of banking. 


ORIGIN OF “WILD-CAT.™* 

The practice which prevailed in many States of locating banks 
in remote and inaccessible places gave rise to the term wild- 
cat,” as applied to certain State bank currency. It was found 
that in some instances the banks were located where wild-cats 
were more numerous than population. In Illinois the term 
stump- tail“ was freely applied to certain kinds of bank notes; 
and in Michigan the terms red dog” and wild-cat were in- 
discriminately used in order to express the contempt which all 
entertained for the circulating medium with which the Stateat 
that time was cursed. 

UNFITNESS AND WANT OF UNIFORMITY. 


{can not more properly close this branch of the subject than 
by quoting an extract from the address of Mr. Hugh McCulloch, 
late Secretary of the Treasury, at Philadelphia in 1876: 


grea 
ee the defects of the State bank sreang or the character of a consider- 
able part of the notes which the peop! 


. oper restrictions 
upon their discounts and their circulation; in others without any such re- 
strictions. In some there was individual liability, in others no lability 
whatever, not eyen in cases of gross mism: K 
In some States the circulation of the s Was secured, partially, at 
least, by mortga and bonds; in others there was no security oxcept the 
capital, which was frequently a myth. In some States wasn mo- 
nopoly, in others it enjoyed the largest liberty. The consequence was that 
we had a bank-note ci on freq worthless, and, when solvent, 
that uniform value which was ed in business transactions be- 

tween citizens of the different States. It is enough to say that the cir- 
culation of the State banks was entirely unfitted for a country like onrs; 


that by it the e Were subjected to enormous losses, not only in the way 
oen ang S, but in the inability of a great many of the banks to redeem 
notes. 


The conclusion of the whole matter is tersely stated by Mr. 
McCulloch. It is this: That the circulation of the State 3 
when they were permitted to issue circulating notes was en- 
tirely unfitted for a country like ours and that the people were 
ge bi by this system to enormous losses. 
arned by the sad experiences of the past, let us as legis- 
lators and representatives of the people at this time enact such 
. as will provide a . all the people which 
be uniform in volume and readily accepted as safe and 
sound in every part of our common country. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL POWER. 

The Constitution evidently intended to give to Congress ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in reference to money. Section 8 of article 
I provides that 

The Congress shall have power * + è tocoin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures, 

And in section 10 of the same article it is provided that— 

No Stateshall * * * coin money; emit bills of credit; make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts, 

Iam aware that there are many conflicting opinions of indi- 
viduals and decisions of courts as to the m and scope of 
these provisions of the Constitution. But all admitthat theex- 
clusive power to coin money and to regulate the value thereofis 
vested in the Congress of the United States. There is no real 
money in this country except the coins of the United States, 
Poper currency is merely a promise to pay coin—to pay money. 
It is not the coin or the money itself. It is a mere orđer to 
pay money. The pere currency, however, is not presented at 
once for payment, but is kopt in circulation; it passes from hand 
to hand, and performs all the functions of real money. As it is 
lighter and more convenient to carry on the person, it is pre- 
ferred to the metallic money, and after a time the people las 
sight of the fact that the paper note is a mere promise to 
money,and the paper becomes to beregarded as money itself. 

For all practicable pur it is money. But its value de- 

nds upon its convertibility into coin on the demand of the 
older. If this feature is wanting its value is uncertain, and it 
will pass for that amount only which, in the judgment of the 
community, it will ultimately procure in coin. The coin is the 
money at last, and Congress was given exclusive jurisdiction 
over coins—the power to coin money and to re; te the value 
thereof. This power unquestionably embraces the whole subject 
ofmoney. Paper currency practically is nothing if not money. 
1 all the functions of coin. It is a substitute for coin, 
has no other function to perform except such as are per- 
formed by coin itself. 
How then can paper currency be subject to State jurisdiction, 


~ 
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when the coin for which it stands, and in which it is payable, 
and which performs „precisely tbe same functions, is subject to 
Federal jurisdiction? Does not the ter jurisdiction include 
the less? Can a child be subject to the jurisdiction of the State 
and the parent to that of the nation? the nation prescribe 
laws for the government of the principal and the State for his 
agent? such were attempted, into what inextricable con- 
fusion would society be plunged? To avoid such confusion in 
finance, we must adhere to the doctrine that Congress has ex- 
elusive jurisdiction over money and over everything that passes 
for money, everything that performs the functions of money. 
If we will adhere to this doctrine our duty as legislators is clear, 
and our task is simple and easy of execution. 

We must provide a national currency—a currency that will 
readily at its face value in every part of our broad land; 
that will at all times and under all conditions and in all places 
3 all the functions of our nation’s coins. and be converti- 

le into such coins at the will of the holder. No power can pro- 
vide such a currency for our country except the Congress of the 
United States. Congress alone can furnish the guaranty that 
will make paper currency convertible into coin under any and 
all conditions; Congress alone can give to paper currency that 
function which distinguishes it from a mere personal check—the 
debt-paying power of money; Congress alone can furnish a cur- 
rency which will meet the requirements of our interstate and 
foreign commerce, and which will, at the same time, meet the 
wants of the people in every part and section of the country. 

Mr. COX. Apologizing to the gentleman for interrupting 
him, I ask him if it is his opinion that Congress alone has the 
power to issue Sag currency? 

Mr. SPRIN That is my opinion. 

Mr. COX. That is what I understood. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is merely my opinion, 

Mr. COX. I just wanted the information. 

Mr. SPRINGE The States can not meet the requirements 
of the situation. Each State would provide a different system, 
different kinds of bills, different kinds of securities, different re- 
serve funds, different methods of redemption, and different plans 
for inspection and publication of bank conditions. There would 
be uncertainty, want of information as to solvency of banks, 
want of knowledge of the thousands of different kinds of bills in 
circulation, and general confusion in all branches of business. 
All this can be avoided. It is not only in the power of Congress, 
but it is its duty to furnish the people a national currency—a 
currency as safe and as simple as our coins, easily understood, 
readily convertible, and universally accepted. 

NO STEP BACKWARD. 

After thirty 9 experience with a national currency, the 
oe of the United States will never consent to return to the 

tate bank issues which prevailed before the war. They were 
the best issues known to us at that time. But they had often 

roduced widespread disaster, and were always wanting in uni- 
ormity and general acceptability. The very best of such State 
issues were far inferior toour po national currency. Why 
should we give up that which is conceded to be better, and re- 
turn to that which all must admit was inferior? Let us hold 
fast to that which is poser de good, rather than return to that 
which was sometimes good, sometimes worthless, and always in- 
sufficient and uncertain. 

To return again to State bank circulation would be like dis- 
earding our palace cars and going back to the old Concord 
coaches of fifty years ago; likeabandoning our magnificent rail- 
ways for the old Cumberland dirt roads and the turnpikes of 
Kentucky; like throwing aside a mammoth locomotive drawing 
a hundred freight cars for the prairie schooner” drawn by 
oxen; like discarding the fast mail, dashing through the country 
at 60 miles an hour, for the ‘solitary horseman” carrying the 
mails in saddlebags over corduroy roads at six miles an hour. 
In my judgment there is nomqre reason for this country return- 
ing to the policy of State bank currency than there is for re- 
establishing slavery or for peacefully permitting the secession 
of any State from the Union. The dead past has buried its 
dead, and for State corporations authorized to issue circulating 
notes let there be no resurrection. 

- _ THE VEAZIE BANK VS. FENNO. 

Congress has power to provide a national currency. We are 
no longer left in doubt on this subject. The Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the celebrated case of the Veazie Bank vs. 
Fenno, reported in 8 Wallaca, page 548, has forever set at rest 
the power of Congress over the currency. The court in that 
case held that Congress has the power to deal with this subject; 
and if Congress has the power to deal with this subject, it seems 
to me it does not require argument to establish that a currency 
emanating from Congress or through authority of Congress, 
which would be acceptable in every part of the 3 without 
question and have the fewest character possible of bills in cir- 
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culation, so as to make it easily understood by the people, would 
be preferable to a variety of bills and a complication 8 
e case to which I have referred arose out of the act of Con- 
ress imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon the circulation of State 
ks, and upon all other notes used for circulation, except na- 
tional-bank notes. The court held that tax to be constitutional; 
that Congress not only had the power to suppress by taxation, 
or otherwise, State-bank notes, but also the power to provide a 
national currency. I will quote briefly from the decision of the 
court in that case. The court said: 

It can not be doubted that under the Constitution the power to provide a 
circulation of coin is given to And it is settled by the uniform 
practice of the Government and by repeated decisions that Congress may 
constitutionally authorize the emission of bills of credit. It is not impor- 
tant here to decide whether the quality of legal tender in payment of debts 
can be constitutionally imparted to these bills; it is enough to say that 
there can be no question of the power of the Government to emit them; to 
make them receivable in payment of debts to itself; to fit them for use by 
those who see fit to use them in all the transactions of commerce; to pro- 
vide for thelr redemption; to make them acurrency, uniform in value and 
description and convenient and useful for circulation. These powers. until 
recently, were only partially and occasionally exercised. Lately, however. 
they have been called into full activity and Congress has undertaken to 
supply a currency for the entire country, 

This decision was rendered in December, 1869. It did not 
emanate from a Republican court, as some have ‘supposed. It 
was pronounced by Chief Justice Chase, who, except on the 
. was a Democrat. On the bench his associates 
were Mr. Justice Nelson, appointed by President Tyler; Mr. 
Justice Greer, of 5 appointed by President Polk; 
Mr. Justice Clifford, of Maine, appointed by President Buch- 
anan in 1858; Mr. Justice Swayne, of Ohio, appointed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln; Mr. Justice Miller, appointed sf President Lin- 
coln; Mr. Justice David Davis, appointed by President Lincoln, 
and Mr. Justice Field, appointed by Mr. Lincoln. That was the 
court. The dissenting opinion was made by Mr. Justice Nelson 
and Mr. Justice Davis. The other members of the court con- 
curred in that opinion. 

The court further says: 

To thesame end Congress may restrain, by suitable enactments, the cir- 
culation as money of any notes not issued under its own authority. With- 
out this power, indeed, its attempts tosecure a sound and uniform currency 
for the country must be futile. 

Thus it appears the court holds that Congress can not onl 
suppress State bank issues by the taxing power, but by pen 
statutes it can prohibit them in all the States. 

This decision has been quoted many times. It is the law of 
the land as much as if its text were in the Constitution itself. 
However much you or I asindividuals may think that the court 
erred when it made that decision, we have no right to think so 
as legislators, because the Constitution provides that the Su- 
preme Court shall be the final arbiter as to what the meaning 
of the Constitution is, 

Mr. COX. Do you hold to the doctrine that Congress has the 
power to assess taxes to the extent that it prohibits and de- 
stroys: 2 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do, as to State bank notes and as to all 
notes used to circulate as money. 

Mr. COX. And for the purpose of destroying? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir. In this respect I may be in the 
minority on this side of the House. 

Mr. WARNER. You are on the Republican side. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I may be in the minority; but I call the 
attention of gentlemen on this side of the House to the fact that 
one of the most distinguished statesmen of our country in his 
day—Mr. Gallatin, of Pennsylvania—entertained the same opin- 


ion. 
MR. GALLATIN’S VIEWS. 


Albert Gallatin was to the Democratic pary what Alexander 
Hamilton was to the Federalist party. Mr. Gallatin was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for eight years during Mr. Jefferson's two 
terms as President, and for five years under Mr. Madison. He 
is universally conceded by Democrats at least, to be the great- 
est of American financiers of his day. In 1831 he published a 
small volume, entitled Considerations on the Currency and 
Banking System of the United States. On page 75 of this 
work Mr. Gallatin said: 

Congress has the power to lay stamp duties on notes, on bank notes, and 
on any description of bank notes. That power has already been exercised; 
and the duties may be laid to such an amount and in such a manner as may 
be 2 toeffect the object intended. This object is not merely to pro- 
vide generally for the general welfare, but to carry into effect. in conformity 
with the last paragraph of the eighth section of the first article, those sev- 
eral and express provisions of the Constitution which vest in Congress ex- 
clusively the control over the monetary system of the United States, and 
more particularly those which imply the necessity of a uniform yea wee 
The exercise of the power for that object is free from any constitutional o 
8 provided the duties thus laid shall be uniform and applied to the 

k of the United States as well as to the State banks. 


Andfurther Mr. Gallatin said on the same page: 


Congress may, if it deems it per, lay a stamp duty on small no 
which will put an end to their dreuiation. It may Ay such a duty barges 
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bank notes as would convert all the banks into banks of discount and de- 
tonly, annihilate the paper currency, and render a bank of the United 
tates unnecessary in reference to that object. But if this last measure 
should be deemed pernicious or prove im cable, Congress must resort 
to other and milder means of regulating the currency of the country. 

Mr. Gallatin contended that one of the great objects of the 
Federal Constitution was to secure to the people of the United 
States a sound and uniform currency.” He caused the word 
uniform! to be printed in italics, thus emphasizing the neces- 
sity of uniformity. I regard Mr. Gallatin’s opinion upon this 

subject, in view of his intimate personal and political relations 
with Mr. Jefferson, the father of the Democratic party and au- 
thor of our Declaration of Independence, as of equal importance 
at this time to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
GEN. JACKSON FOR A UNIFORM AND SOUND CURRENCY. 

Andrew Jackson, in his first message to Congress, in Decem- 
ber, 1829, opposed the rechartering o the Bank of the United 
States, giving among other reasons that— 

It must be admitted by all that it has failed in the great end of establish- 
ing a uniform and a sound currency. 

He further suggested that— 


It such an institution is deemed essential to the fiscal operations of the 
Government, whether a national one, founded upon the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, and its revenues might not be devised, which would avoid all con- 
stitutional difficulties and at the same time secure all the advantages to the 
a ate and country that were expected to result from the present 


I believe, with President Jackson, that a national system can 
be devised which will be free from all constitutional! difficulties, 
and which will secure to the people a sound and uniform cur- 
rency, founded upon the credit and revenues of the Government. 


JEFFERSON FAVORS CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL. 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to J. W. Eppes, of June 24, 1813, 
said: 
ue States should be 1 per to, to transfer the right of issuing circulat- 
ing paper to Congress exclusively, in 3 if possible, but during the 
war at least, with a saving of charter rights. Private fortunes in the pres- 
ent state of our circulation are at the mercy of those self-created mone 
lenders, and are prostrated by the floods of nominal money with‘which their 
avarice deluges us. (Writings of Jefferson, volume 6, page 140.) 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If the gentleman will permit me, if Mr. 
Jefferson thought the power he claims existed, why did he in- 
sist that the State should be applied to to yield the power? 

Mr. SPRINGER. He recognized the fact that the power was 
being used without objection on the part of the General Gov- 
ernment, and that the States ought to be requested to give it up. 

Mr. Jefferson, in speaking of the Boley of Great Britain, 
where specie payments were suspended at that time, said: 

The unlimited emission of bank paper has banished all her specie, and is 
now, by a depreciation acknowledged by her own statesmen, cari er 
rapidly to bankruptcy, as it did France, as it did us, and will do us again, 
and every other country permitting paper to be circulated other than by 
public authority, rigorously limited to the just measure for circulation. 

In a letter to Jean Baptiste Say, dated March 2, 1815, Mr. Jef- 
ferson said that our circulating medium at that time was esti- 
mated at from two to three millions of dollars on a population of 
eight and a half millions. The banks he said were able for 
awhile to keep this trash at par with metallic money.” Com- 
menting further, he said: 


The Government is now issuing Treasury notes for circulation, bottomed 
on solid funds and bearing interest. The banking confederacy (and the mer- 
chants bound to them by their debts) will endeavor to crush the credit of 
these notes; but the country is eager for them, as something they can trust 
to, and as soon asa convenient quantity of them can get into circulation 
the bank notes dle. 


In a letter to Albert Gallatin, dated October 16, 1815, Mr. Jef- 

ferson said: 
undone, d sir, if — 

9 — — 5s ear ag this banking mania is not suppressed—Aut 

The idea which he intended to convey by this classic quota- 
tion was that the Government must destroy the banks or the 
banks would destroy the Government. 

Again, Mr. Jefferson in the same letter, overflowing with 
righteous indignationagainst the banks of issue, said: 

Putdownthebanks. * Not by any novel project, not by any charla- 
tanerie, but by ordinary and well-experienced means, by the total prohibi- 
tion of all private paper at all times.— Writings of Jefferson, volume 6, pages 

Referring to the general bank failures at that time, and the 
immense loss sustained by the people on account of the depre- 
ciated and worthless paper money, Mr. Jefferson wrote in a let- 
ter to Thomas Cooper, September 10, 1814, as follows: 


Thus, by the dupery of our citizens and tame uiescence of our legisla- 
tors, the nation is plundered of two or three 3 millions of ohare 
treble the amount of debt contracted in the Revolutionary war. 


CALHOUN AGAINST STATE BANK PAPER MACHINES. 
Jone C. Calhoun, in a speech delivered February 26, 1816, 
said: 


The right of making money, an attribute of sovere ower, & sacred 
and importantright, was exercised by two hundred an eats banks, scat- 
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tered over every 22 ot the United States, not responsible to any power 
whatever for their issues of paper. : 


He pointed out the remedy. It was that the banks should re- 
turn to theiroriginal use; that they should give up their usurped 
power; that they should return to their legitimate office of 
places of discount and deposit. Let them, hesaid, be no longer 
mere paper machines;” resolve that everywhere there shall 
be a uniform value to the national currency.” 

In 1834, Mr. Calhoun deprecated the great and growing dis- 
proportion between the metallic and paper circulation of the coun- 
try, effected through the instrumentality of the banks. He said 
that ithad plunged the country into deepand extensive distress, 
and that it was daily consigning hundreds to poverty and 
misery; blasting the hopes of the enterprising, taking employ- - 
ment and bread from the laborer, and working a fearful change 
in the relative condition of the money dealers on one side and 
the man of business on the other—raising the former rapidly to 
the top of the wheel, while it is whirling the latter with equal 
rapidity to the bottom.” 

Will not members of this House heed the warnings of our 
fathers? Of Jefferson, of Jackson, of Gallatin, of Calhoun, and 
of hundreds of other grosi statesmen, and shining lights in the 
Democratic party of the past years? There is remarkable una- 
nimity among the leading statesmen of the past in favor of a sound 
and uniform currency which Congress alone has the constitu-_ 
tional power to provide. 

. THE DUTY OF CONGRESS. 

It is not oniy, therefore, within the power of Congress to pro- 
vide a national currency, but it is, in my judgment, the duty of 
Congress to provide such a currency, and to prohibit the circu- 
lation as money of all notes not sanctioned by Congress. Daniel 
Webster, in a speech in the United States Senate, September 
28, 1837, said 

That it is the constitutional duty of this Government to see that a pro 
currency, sultable to the circumstances of the times and to the wants of 
trade and business, as well as to the payments of debts due to the Govern- 
ment, be maintained and preserved; a currency of general credit, and capa- 
ble of aiding the operations of exchange, so far as those operations may be 
connected by means of the circulating medium: and that there are duties. 


therefore, devolving on Cones in relation to currency beyond the mere 
regulation of the gold and silver coins. 


This opinion of the greatexpounder of the Constitution, taken 
in connection with the decision of the Supreme Court and the 
policy of the Government for so many years, ought to be conclu- 
sive upon the subject. 

The power of Congress to furnish a national currency carries 
with it the duty of furaishing itin ample volume for the pur- 
poses of trade and commerce. The currency should be sufficient 
in all parts of the country for the transaction of business. If that 
is done then there is no place for local or State currency, and 
it would not circulate unless perhaps at a discount, and if it 
does circulate at a discount it would be to the injury of those 
who used it. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF CURRENCY. 

Conceding, therefore, that a national currency may be issued 
under the authority of the Government of the United States, 
let us consider how best we can distribute that currency to the 
people; How can it be brought to the people for their use? 

here are three methods, it seems to me, by which a Govern- 
ment currency can reach the people and be utilized as money. 
The first is by loaning it out to the people; the second is by 
paying it out for Government liabilities in lieu of raising taxes; 
and the third is by furnishing it through the agency of banks. 
In either or all of these methods the Government should per- 
form the function of issuing the currency. 

LOANING MONEY TO THE PEOPLE. 

Now, my objection to the first of these methods, that is, to 
the loaning of money to the people, is this: If you resort to this 
you must provide a system of loaning money to the people on 
mortgages on real estate, or on the products of the soil. How 
can the people be supplied in this way with the currency? Is 
it notimpossible, is it not impracticable, to reach the people 
through those means? 

The number of banks in existence is over nine thousand. The 
number of transactions in a day, with all the banks, in money or 
checks, which actually passed for the payment of debts, is enor- 
mous. The report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1893 
shows that about $331,000,000 were deposited in all the national 
banks inone day inSeptember, 1892. Itis probable thatin all the 
banks in the United States, State and national, the amount de- 
posited on that day was not less than $500,000,000. Actual money 
was notdeposited to that amount, but checks, other credits, 
money to that amount were deposited in one day. This indicates 
the vast amount of business done in a day, and such a vast vol- 
ume of business would call for a great number of loans to supply 
the wants of trade in every day’s transactions, and it would be 
utterly impracticable to supply that want through Government 
agencies. > 
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THE PRINTING PRESS YS. CAPITAL. 


If the Government is to go into the businessof 1 money 
to the poppia it can only get its supply from printing it, and it 
therefore brings the printing press into competition with the 


existing capital of the country, and all the loanable wealth of 
the country would be destroyed by the Government.coming into 
png ST with it by printing irredeemable currency and loan- 
ing it to the people. y understanding of the wants of trade 
is that the people need a currency that they can obtain in their 
everyday transactions. As Ihave pointed out, the transactions 
of the people in one day in this country are enormous, beyond 
the comprehension of the mind. 

Over $500,000,000 of trade is done every day in the United 
States, and the people need money in places Where money can 
be had. If the Government should issue $1,000,000,000 or $5,- 
000,000,000 of money and loan it out on mortgages, advance it 
on farm products, pay it out for expenses of Government, or for 
some special ay any apd the next year the people who need 
money in their business could not get it exeept by going to the 
banks and capitalists to borrow it. This thing of supplying the 

ple with money must be for all times in order to be adequate: 
It must be for to-morrow and the next day. The people who do 
business must have money accessible all the time—this week, 
the next week, and next year to do business. : 

This money must be ever present to help in financial transac- 
tions; it must be always accessible. If, as I have already sug- 
gested, the Government went into the business this year and is- 
sued 85,000,000, 000, the next na the people would have to bor- 
row of the capitalists just as they did before. The Government 
can not create values by act.of legislation. If the Government 
were to beers this system it would be but afew years until the 
issues would be beyond the reach of redemption, and then the 
whole system would go down in financial ruin and bring all the 
business of the country with it. 

MUST THE GOVERNMENT LOAN MONEY ? 

Furthermore, if the Government is to go into the business of 
loaning money to the peorl> on mortgages and farm products, it 
must be tuny prepare to furnish all the people at all times.and 
at all places with all the money they would require. This would 
be an im ble task. But no favoritism should be tolerated. 
All should be served alike, or the worst species of corruption 
would be encouraged. To loan to one class of people and with- 
hold from another would be undemocratic, if not despotic in the 
extreme. Government agents could enrich their favorites, their 
families, or punish their political opponens, 

The Government would be compelled to keep on hand in all 

s of the country money with which to supply local demands, 
er 9,000 banks are now required to meet the wants of trade in 
the United States. Their employés will number between thirty- 
five thousand and forty thousand persons. How would it be 
practicable or even possible for the Government to furnish equal 
facilities for doing business? The banks are the places where 
the business of the people is done and to which business people 
go when they want. money just as they go toa drygoods store 
when they want goods, or toa clothing store when they want 
to geta suit of clothes. The Government can not meet the busi- 
ness requirements of the country by issuing its notes and loan- 
ing them to the people, or by paying them out for current or ex- 
traordinary expenses. 
ISSUING CURRENCY TO PAY GOVERNMENT EXPENSES. 

This brings us to the consideration of the second method of 
distribution to which I have referred, namely, the issuing of 
currency notes by the Government in lieu of raising taxes; in 
other words, paying the expenses of the Government by issuing 

y notes instead of raising money from the people by 
taxation, That is in some respects the method we have now so 
far as greenbacks are concerned. 

The greenback is simply a debt which the Government owes 
to the people, and ins of paying it, has issued a promise to 
pay, which circulates asmoney. This is asystem which,in the 
opinion of some people, can be used as a permanent and ade- 

uate means of furnishing a circulating medium for the people. 

e greenback as itnowstandsis a safecurrency. It is secured 
by the deposit of gold as a redemption fund in the Treasury for 
ut 20 per cent of outstanding Treasury-note circulation, in- 
cluding the Sherman notes, which, in all, amount at this time 
to about $500,000,000, all of which are, by the decision of the 
2 Department, held to be redeemable in gold coin. That 
20 per cent of actual deposit, when the fund is up to its maxi- 
mum of 100,000, 000, seems sutlicient to float the 3500, 000, 000 of 
ury-note currency. 

While this plan has very many attractive features about it, I 
think itis one of the most dangerous that could be adopted as 
a permanent and exclusive system of furnishing money to the 
people. Lam in favor of re the present volume of Treas- 

ury notes, as they are well secured, and will be promptly re- 


deemed as the present law provides. But if it is understood that 
the Government may, from time to time, increase the volume of 
the currency, Congress will be importuned at every recurring 
session for largerissues of Treasury notes. Thereare bills pend- 
ing before the Committee on Banking and Currency now calling . 
for an issue ofseveral hundred millions more of currency. There 
is no elasticity about à system of this kind. It is simply an ar- 
bitrary decree of the Government that so much money shall. be 
paid out in the shape of promise to pay” for the expenses of 
the Government, or of special objects in order to furnish the 
people with currency. 

It is often suggested that a certain amount of circulation per 
capita should be issued by the Government. I can not see what 
relation the number of people in the country has to the amount 
of circulating medium which is required to meet the wants of 
trade. If the volume of the currency should be determined by 
the number of bushels of wheat raised, I could understand that 
a certain amount of money would be required to handle it. For 
wheat is raised to sell. But men are no longer chattels of traf- 
fic, and the number of people in a country bears no relation 
whatever to the amount of money which should circulate. In 
China it only requires about $1.75 por capita, in silver, to do 
the business of the 400,000,000 people of the Celestial Empire. 
The other currency is in copper coins. 

In France the per capita circulation is about $40. In this 
country it is about $24. In England it is $18.42, in Germany it 
is about the same; but in Russia it is only $7.16. It is not the 
number of the people, but their habits and methods of doing 
business, and the number of transactions and the manner of mak- 

payments that determine the amount of money which is re- 
quired. Any arbitrary decree 1 fixing the amount 
of circulating notes per or which should be issued would be 
cont to.all recognized business principles. 

If it should be understood that the only means of increasing 
the circulating medium wasfor Congress to print Treasury notes 
andpay them out for al pein of Government, all sorts of Gov- 
ernment enterprises would be resorted to as a pretext for issue- 
ing more notes, for increasing the circulation. 

‘his system, for the want of a better name, might well be 
called ‘‘Coxeyism.” But Mr. Coxey is not the inventor of the 
plan. He is only suggesting at this time a scheme which is 
similar to many others which have come and occupied public at- 
tention for a time, and have passed out of mind. His pretext 
for increasing the volume of the currency is for Congress to work 
the roads of the country. He thinks that $500;000,000 could be 
profitably expended for thispurpose. Congress, in his opinion, 
can set the Bureau of ing and Printing in operation, 
and turn out the Treasury notes as fast as they can beexpended. 
Where is such a He pon of increasing the currency to end? 

Another $500,000,000 would be required to gate the arid 
lands; another like amount would be required to construct pub- 
lic buildings in every city, town, and village in the country; and 
unlimited amounts have been suggested for the purpose of buy- 
ing up all the railroad, telegraph, telephone, and transports- 
tion companies, and for digging canals and for making other 
public improvements. Can anyone doubt that such a method of 
furnishing currency would result ultimately in unlimited issues 
of irredeemable currency? The fate of the assignats, issued by 
the revolutionary government of France in 1789, ought to ad- 
monish us of the danger and ruin which follow irredeemable is- 
sues of paper money. There can be no safe currency that is 
not redeemable in coin on demand of the holder. It would be 
impossible for the Government to make provision for coin re- 
demption if such reckless issues of Treasury notes were author- 
ized. The path of safety, therefore, is to refuse to adopt this 
method of distribution. 

DISTRIBUTION THROUGH THE BANKS. 

How, then, can the Government interpose in the matter of the 
currency and not disturb existing values, or fall into the prac- ' 
tice of unlimited issues? It can only do this by availing itself of 
the existing financial institutions of the country, using them as 
distributing agencies. There is a great prejudice against banks. 
I know that such prejudice has prevailed in many parts of the 
country, and that many good men think that a bank is an insti- 
tution devised by wicked Wall street for the purpose of op- 
pressing and robbing the people. This prejudice isnot without 
foundation. 

It is due to the fact that State banks before the war and na- 
tional banks since that time have been authorized by law to 
issue their notes, their promises to pay, and circulate them 
as money, by loaning them out to the people. The people can 
not understand why a bank should be endowed with a function 
which properly belongs to Government only, the right to issue 
circulating notes, and thus create the money of the country. If, 
however, should be confined to the business of 
proper—the business.of receiving deposits, loaning money, sell- 
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img exchange, etc.—there are no institutions in existence more 
beneficent and more to be desired, when rightly managed, than 
banks. If it were not for the banks the whole surplus money of 
the country, which is now utilized, would lie idle in the pockets 
of individuals or in safe-deposit vaults. The banks enable the 
people to have five times more actual currency in circulation 
than they would have without them. Ina high state of civiliza- 
tion, and where there is great public confidence, there will be 
a great number of banks, and the greater will be the facilities 
for the transaction of business. 

Instead, therefore, of diminishing the number of banks, they 
ought tobe increased. Let every small viilage of the United 
States have a bank where people can put in their surplus earn- 
ings at night and be secure. The surplus earnings will form an 
aggregate which will furnish a loanable fund for the. people, 
who may thus-do business with the surplus money of the coun- 
try. In every community where you find a bank you find the 
people thrifty and saving. They go tothe bank and putin their 
earnings and keep them against a rainy day. I do not know 
whether banks encourage thrift or thrift-encourages banks, but 
they seem to go together; they seem to go hand in hand. : 

In my opinion the banks of the country—State banks, national 
banks, and all banking associations—can be utilized as agencies 
for the distribution of a national currency to the people. I have 
prepared a bill having this object in view which is now pend- 
ie before the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

BILL TO PROVIDE A NATIONAL CURRENCY. 

The bill which I have introduced, and to which I invite the 
careful consideration of Congress, is known as House bill No. 
4960, and is entitled, A bill to provide a national currency.” T 
will explain.its most important provisions. Imay remark, how- 
ever, that since its introduction I have myself prepared some 
amendments to it, and my explanation at this time will follow 
the lines of the amended bill. 

In the first section of the bill a commission is created, con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Treasurer of the 
United States, and theComptroller of theCurrency. Thiscom- 
mission is charged with the duty of carrying this act into effect. 
The reason for creating a commission of this kind is to insure 
greater security to the people and greater responsibility in the 
Administration of the Government in reference to the currency. 

It will be observed that the commissioners are not given any 
additional salary, and that the force now in the Comptroller's 
Bureau is required to perform the duties which may be required 
by this commission, and the Secretary of the ee au- 

orized to assign any force of the Treasury Department to per- 
form any duties required in this bill. No additional expense is 
incurred, but ter responsibility and security will be pro- 
vided for. Itis the duty of this commission, in the first place, 
to provide the notes which may be used for national currency, 
and cause such notes to be printed by the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. ; 

There is no limit to the discretion of the commission in the 
amount of such notes. It is assumed that it will keep on hand 
enough to meet the requirements of the act. It is provided that 
these notes shall bea legal tender in payment of all debts, public 
and private. and shall be receivable for all dues to the Gov- 
ernment. Theyare made convertible into coin on demand; they 
are made legal tender from the fact that they are convertible 
into coin on demand. I assume that a currency which is con- 
vertible into coin on demand can never be so redundant as to 
inflate prices, and that it will only perform those functions in 
business which would be performed by coin if the notes were 
not in existence. 

Section 4 provides that national currency notes which are au- 
thorized by this act shall be issued,in the first instance, in this 
manner: Any bank, banking association, or i tnt having 
banking powers, organized in pursuance of the laws of the 
United States-or of any States or Territories, or in pursuance 
of the laws in force in the District of Columbia, being solvent, 
and which has à capital stock of which at least $25,000 has been 
paid up in cash, may, upon complying with the provisions of 
this act, receive national currency notes upon the deposit with 
the national currency commission of the coin and bonds re- 
quired. 

The banks now in existence have been named in the bill with- 
outany effort to cause them to reorganize or change for the pur- 
pose of doing business. I simply take such institutions as we 
now find in existence. These banks must be solvent and have 
atl TOFA stockof at least $25,000 paid-up in cash. Banks of this 
kind, complying with the provisions of this act, may be entitled 
to receive, on ane | a op application, the currency notes 
te 5 in this bill, but in no-case to exceed the capital actu- 

paid in. 

x deposit of an amount equal to 


20 per cent of the currenc 
issued to any bank must be ä 


and the remaining 


per cent must be secured by bonds. The bond security consists 
of four kinds, as provided in section 5, namely: 

First. The bonds of the United States, and bonds the princi- 
pal and interest of which have been teed by the United 

tates; and any bank making a deposit of such bonds shall be 
entitled to receive national currency notes to the amount of 90 
per cent of the market value of such bonds. 

Second. The bonds of any State of the United States which 
have been continuously, for two years preceding the date of 
their deposit, quoted in the market at not less than 95 per cent 
of the par value thereof, and the interest upon which has at no 
time since the issue thereof been in default. 

Third. The bonds of any county or parish of any State, or the 
bonds of any city or town in the United States, which had at the 
last preceding census of the United States a population of not 
less than 5,000, and which bonds have been, for two years pre- 
ceding their deposit, quoted in the market at not less than 95 

r cent of the par value thereof, and the interest upon which 

as at no time been in default. All such bonds must have been 
issued in pursuance of law and for municipal purposes exclu- 
sively; and must be, in the opinion of the national currency com- 
mission, ample and valid security for the purposes for which 
they are deposited; and the several States in which they are is- 
sued must have made the necessary provisions for the payment 
of the principal and interest thereon. 

NATIONAL, STATE, COUNTY, AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. p 

There is a misapprehension in the public mind as to the ag- 

gregate amount of State, county, and municipal bonds in exist- 
ence in the United States. The volume of the Eleventh Census 
on debt, recently published, shows that there were in existence 
on the Ist day of January, 1890, bonds of the States to the amount 
of $228,000,000; of counties and parishes to the amount of $145,- ` 
000,000; and municipal bonds to the amount of $724,000,000. 
The bonds of the United States outstanding on the Ist day of 
January, 1894, amounted to $585,000,000. To these should be 
added $64,000,000 of bonds issued in aid of the Pacific railroads. 
This makes about $550,000,000 of Government bonds outstanding 
on the ist of January. Of these bonds about 8200, 000, 000 have 
been 55 by national banks to secure circulation 
on national-bank notes, leaving still in existence about 8450, 000, 
000 of national bonds which are available for securing the cir- 
culation of national-bank notes. 

In view of the fact that a great many of these Government 
bonds outstanding are held in Europe,a 8 them are 
held in trust capacities, and by savings and by individ- 
uals of fixed incomes who want something certain to rely upon, 
very few more of these bonds are available as security for cir- 
culation of any kind. In view, further, of the early time when 
those bonds will be paid by the Government or becomes due, and 
from the fact that very few are available or can be reached to 
secure bank circulation, this Government must provide a 
broader basis for securing the national currency than Govern- 
ment bonds, or depart entirely from the principle of securing 
circulation by the deposit of bonds or securities of any kind. 
We must take one or the other of those alternatives, either 
abandon the use of bonds for securing circulation or broaden the 
basis. I hold we should broaden the basis, and in doing this I 
see nothing in existence so available for safe security as the 
bonds of our States, our counties, and our munici Š 

As is true of Government bonds, so of State, county, and mu- 
nicipal bonds. A great many of such bonds are held in trust 
for special purposes, and could not be made available as security 
for circulation, The whole volume of such bonds only amounts 
to a little over $1,000,000,000. Many of such bonds would not be 
regarded as safe securities, and could not be made available. 
But it is my opinion that from $600,000,000 to $800,000,000 of such 
bonds could be made available as security for circulating notes. 
Add to these the Government bonds which might be reached, 
we can safely count upon a basis for a national currency to 
the extent of atleast $1,000,000,000. It is possible that State, 
county, and municipal indebtedness would increase as rapidly as 
would the demand for increased currency; if so the volume would 
always be adequate to the wants of trade. 

_ As by the terms of the bill the amount of notes which can be 
issued by any one bank is limited to the amount of its capital 
stock, it is of importance in this connection to take into consid- 
eration the capital stock of banks, their number and resources. 
The amount of their resources is important in connection with 
the liability which the bank incurs by renak | the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of the bonds which they de- 
posit with the United States. To make good this ty the 
United States has a first lien upon all the resources of the bank. 
CAPITAL STOCK OF BANKS. ` 

I have compiled from the report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for 1893 a statement showing the capital stock of all 
the banks in the United States in e nce on October last. 
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The capital stock of all the national banks was $678,000,000; of 
the State banks, $250,000,000; of the loan and trust companies, 
$94,000,000; of the savings banks, $33,000,000; and of the private 
banks, $26,000,000; m: a total of $1,082,000,000, showing a 
remarkable coincidence of an almost exact amount of banking 
capital with the amount of State, county, and municipal bonds 
in existence in the United States. 
NUMBER OF BANES, 

There are in the United States, as I have compiled from this 
report, national banks to the number of 3,700, Stite banks to the 
number of 3,500, loan and trust companies to the number of 228, 
savings banks to the number of 1,030, and private banks to the 
number of 848, making a total of banks in the United States of 
9,966. 

; RESOURCES OF BANKS. 

The resources of all the banks of the United States is a matter 
to be considered in connection with a safe currency, because 
under the provisions of the bill which I have introduced the re- 
sources of banks are liable to make good and to guarantee the 
bonds which are deposited, and the aggregate of those resources 
is $6,777,000,000, according to the report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency of the last October. 

NOTES NOT SUBJECT TO 10 PER CENT TAX. 

Section 6 of the bill pronaos that the notes issued under it 
shall not be subject to the 10 per cent tax imposed on State bank 
circulation or to par by the Government of the United States 
except as provided in the bill. 

Section 7 provides that this currency commission shall be au- 
thorized to reject any bonds which it may not deem to be suffi- 
cient security. The object is to prevent a mandamus being 
brought against the commission. It need not give any reason 
for reiusing to accept them. 

The next provision is in regard to the disposition of these 
bonds in case of a depreciation. It is provided in the bill that 
the bank itself shall 3 payment of the principal and in- 
terest, and the bank having guaranteed the bonds, the commis- 
sion is to notify the bank of any depreciation, and in that case 
the bank is required to make it good, and if it does not it is the 
duty of the commission to sell the bonds for what they will 
bring and to hold enough of the proceeds to pay the outstand- 
ing notes issued to the bank, giving the bank the remainder; 
— if there is a deficiency, to sue the bank for it. The assets 
of the bank are all liable for this deficiency, whatever it may be. 

Section 11 provides that the national currency notes shall be 
issued in three series, which is solely for the purpose of desig- 
nating the amount of the tax which shall be imposed upon the 
notes. Series A represents the notes which correspond in amount 
with the coin deposited and are to pay a tax of two-tenths of 1 
per cent per annum. Series B, which may equal 60 per cent of 
all of the currency issued to the bank, must pay 1 per cent per 
annum; and the issues of Series C, which may be issued to the 
amount of the remaining 20 per cent of the capital stock, must 
pay a tax of 4 per cent per annum. 

AN ELASTIC CURRENCY. 

The object of these provisions is to secure elasticity. It is as- 
sumed that the tax upon Series A will indemnify the Govern- 
ment for the costof printing the notesand a proportionate share 
of the administration of the bureau. The notes of Series B, 
which will pay a tax of 1 per cent per annum and which would 
be issued to the amount of 60 per cent of the capital stock of the 
bank, will doubtless furnish (at least they are intended tofurnish) 
the remaining amount of currency which would be needed in 
ordinary business transactions and under ordinary business con- 
ditions. The issues of Series C, which can be issued to the 
amount of 20 per cent of the capital stock, will be taxed 4 per 
cent per annum. 

The notes of this issue would not be taken out except at times 
of financial stringency, and they would be returned to the Gov- 
ernment as soon as the stringency abated. It is also possible 
that a portion of the notes of Series B would also be returned in 
times of financial depression or in the months of the year when 
comparatively little business was being transacted. Iam not 
certain that the correct rate of taxation has been proposed 
which will secure the 5 and at the same time 
provide regulations which will insure asuflicient volume of cur- 
rency to meet the wants of trade. 

One of the greatest defects in our present currency system re- 
sults from the fact that currency collects at the money centers 
where it is frequently superabundant, while at the same time 
there is a currency famine in remote localities. Those who own 
the currency at money centers are afraid to send it to remote 
parts of the country for fear they may not get it back when it 
may be needed. Hence it remains there idle while business is 
seriously impaired at other parts for wantof necessary currency. 
If the holders of the currency in the money centers could re- 


turn it to the Government and thus be relieved of the taxes 
upon it, and at the same time releasing the Government, State, 
and municipal bonds which had been deposited for its security, 
the banks in remote parts of the country could avail themselves 
of these securities and of an increased circulation so as to meet 
their local wants, 

In this way all parts of the country could be continually sup- 
lied with a sufficient volume and no part of the country need 
ave a superabundance. To accomplish this object, it seems 

to me, would serve a great public benefit. No more important 
question can engage the attention of legislators. I have given 
the subject careful consideration and invite attention of others 
to it in order thatif possible we may devise asystem of currency 
which will result in prevents. a superabundance in the great 
cities while there isa famine in the country. In other words, 
we should secure practical and efficient distribution of the vol- 
ume of the currency. If the plan which I have suggested will 
not meet that requirement, some other system should be devised. 

Sections 12 and 13 provide for the manner of retiring the cur- 

rency when issued, and are details not of general interest. 


f A SOUND CURRENCY. 


Sections 14 and 15, however, are of special importance. Sec- 
tion 14 pledges the faith and credit of the United States to the 
redemption in coin on demanå of the national currency notes 
which may be issued, and in order to enable the United States 
to be prepared at all times to redeem such currency, the coin 
and currency which may be deposited shall be held as a special 
fund for that purpose. Also the proceeds of bonds that may be 
sold and any unappropriated revenues in the Treasury of the 
United States; and failing in all these resources, authority is 

iven to the commission to sell the bonds of the United States 
or the purpose of meeting any demand for the redemption of 
these notes, 

There is no probability whatever that the Government would 
ever be required to borrow one dollar for this purpose. The 
mere existence of the authority is a complete guaranty that it 
will never be exercised. Without negotiating any bonds, the 
the Government would have already 20 per cent in coin for cur- 
rent redemption. It has all the money inthe Treasury not oth- 
erwise appropriated. It has the proceeds of any bonds that may 
be sold and the currency that may be deposited for the purpose 
of retiring notes. These provisions are so ample to meet cur- 
rent and final redemption that the right to issue bonds will 
never be exercised. But if it were not givey, there might be 
times of great financial depression or panic that the notes might 
sometimes go to protest. In order to remove the last vestige 
of suspicion that these notes might not under any condition of 
circumstances be promptly redeemed in coin, the whole power 
of the Government is placed behind them and the faith and 
credit of the United States are pledged. 

I have carefully examined the banking systems of the whole 
civilized world and those systems which have come and gone in 
the past. Nowhere has a currency ever been issued heretofore 
so well and so perfectly secured as would be the notes under the 
bill which I have proposed. 

The other sections of the bill are those merely of detail. They 
make all the employés of the bureau of currency subject to the 
orders of thecurrency commission and authorize the commission 
to make rules and regulations for the transaction of the business 
necessary to carry the act into effect. All the provisions of the 
national-bank law in regard to investigations and punishing 
counterfeiting, etc., are made applicable to the notes that may 
be issued under this bill. 


A SELF-ACTING SYSTEM, 


The bill which I have introduced and to which I have referred 
in detail has in view a system by which the banks, which are 
accustomed toloaning money to the people, can furnish it to the 

ople, and can supply themselves with a sufficient amount to 
ap the business of the country. If this system were adopted, 
Congress would not be called upon to say how many thousands 
of dollars or how many millions of dollars should be issued. The 
system would be self-acting and self-supplying, and the business 
of the country would determine how much was needed. The 
bankers would not take out the money unless it was profitable 
to take it out, and if it was profitable to take it out, there would 
be somebody who would want it who would pay interest on it 
and give security for it. And if it were not profitable, they 
would not take it out, and if it had been taken out they would 
return it, and business only would be the guideas to what would 
be the volume of the currency. 

We might double our population and the law need not be 
changed. And if we should have a population of 100,000,000 or 
200,000,000 of people in this country, instead of 65,000,000, Con- 
gress need not be called upon even to determine whether it 
should be so much per capita or so much should be issued; what- 
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ever would be needed would be issued; whatever was required 
in trade would be called for, and no more and no less. The ob- 
jection which I have to authorizing banks to take out circulation 
or toissue circulating notes without depositing the security with 
the Government is this: If the banks are to issue circulating 
notes in proportion to their capital, or upon some fixed standard 
that the States may prescribe, and put up no security with the 

Government, they will be obliged to keep a reserve for the 
redemption of their notes and to redeem them on demand, or 
Congress should require, as the Canadian system does, the es- 
tablishment of central agencies where the money is redeemed as 
well as at the bank itself. 

BANKING AND ISSUING CURRENCY SEPARATE AND DISTINCT SUBJECTS. 

Iam opposed to putting upon the banks the burden of redeem- 
ing the circulating notes of the country. The business of bank- 
ing has no necessary connection with furnishing currency to the 
people. A bank of discount and deposit has no necessary rela- 
tion to the currency any more than it has to the coins of the 
country. You might just as well claim because the banks re- 
ceive deposits and loan money that they shall have right to 
coin money and to issue coins with their own stamp upon them. 
There is no necessary relation between the two operations. The 
banker takes the coin as he finds it from the Government, and 
he pays out that coin which the Government has provided, and 
none other in the way of coin. Now, why not let him take the 
paper currency. as he finds it from the Government and pay out 
that? What hasa banker to do with the currency of the people? 
Why should he be clothed with the power to say what should be 
currency and what should not? If I could I would divorce the 
banks entirely from the business of currency issuing and require 
that the Government should supply the currency upon proper 
security to be furnished it. 

THE GOVERNMENT ALONE RESPONSIBLE. 

Under the bill which I have 8 the Government of the 
United States alone is responsible for the currency it has put 
out and will redeem itin coin on demand. The only object in 
taking the security from the banks is to indemnify the Govern- 
ment against any possible loss on the currency which it issues, 
and it takes, therefore, the bonds which the banks offer as secur- 
ity. Now, the bank in depositing such security under this bill 
must guarantee the payment of the principal and interest of the 
bonds which it deposits, unless they are Government bonds, and 
of course the Government does not then require their guaranty, 
but the bank guarantees the 3 the pruno; al and inter- 
est of those bonds, and ali of its assets are liable for their pay- 
ment. If the bond depreciates 5 per cent after it has been de- 
posited, the bill provides that the currency commission shall 
notify the bank of this depreciation and call upon it to deposit 
other bonds to make the security good, and if the bank fails to 
make it good, then those bonds are treated precisely as if a pri- 
vate individual had deposited them as collateral upon his note 
ai the Government sells them in the market for what they will 

ring. 

If the bonds sell for less than the amount of currency which 
was issued to the bank the bank must make good the difference, 
and all the assets of the bank are first liable to make this differ- 
ence good. In any event the note-holder is protected. He can 
never suffer depreciation or loss. Even the Government 
should lose, the bill-holder is always protected a st any pos- 


sible loss. But the Government would lose nothing. On the 
contrary, it would be largely benefited. The history of the 
national banks in this country shows since the banking system 


was established in this country only $10,000,000 has been lost to 
the depositors even, while the bill-holders have lost nothing, 
and that the Government has collected $70,000,000 in that time 
from the 1 per cent tax upon the notes of the national banks; 
so that the Government would now be ahead $60,000,000 on the 
transaction if it had . the depositors and had paid all 
their losses. Now, I assume the Government will never lose 
anything, but even if it did the tax which the banks must pay 
would more than cover any possible loss to which the Govern- 
ment could be subjected. 
THE GOVERNMENT CAN LOSE NOTHING. 
All the assets of the bank would be liable to meetany demands 


of the Government. The Government would have a prior lien 
as against any other creditors of the bank. The bank is held 
liable for the difference, and all the assets are liable. Now, let 


us see what are the assets of the banks of this country. The 
assets of all the banks of the United States on the Ist of October 
last were $6,777,000,000. The assets of the national banks were 
$3,000,000,000, and the assets of all the State banks were $1,130,- 
000,000, and the assets of the savings banks were $1,700,000,000. 

This shows that assets of the banks are largely in excess of 
the capital stock. The capital stock of all the banks is only 
equal to $1,082,000,000 in the United States, while the resources 


of all the banks are equal to 86, 777, 000, 000, so the assets are 
about six times more than the capital stock. Assuming that 
this average will be substantially the condition of all banks, the 
lien of the Government upon the assets of each bank applying 
forand receiving national currency will be ample to preventan: 
possible loss in case of the depreciation of the bonds which it 
may deposit. 
PAPER MONEY AND NOT COIN, 

I desire now to address myself to another feature of the ques- 
tion. I am of the opinion the people’s wants in regard to money 
can only be Sod ee by furnishing a sufficient amount of paper 
currency. So far as coin is concerned, very little circulates. 
The Director of the Mint and the Secretary of the Treasury 
have estimated that the amount of gold coin in circulation on 
January 1, 1894, was $508,000,000. : ; 

While this amount is said to be in circulation, it can not be 
said to be in active circulation. We very seldom see any of it 
in actual business transactions. But it per.orms the function of 
money as the reserves in our banks and is hoarded by some in- 
dividuals. It performs also one of the greatest and most im- 
por tant functions of money. It is ameasure of value. Very lit- 
tle, however, of this vast sum of money is used in exchanges 
which require immediate payment. Since the passage of the 
Bland-Aliison act and the Sherman act the Government has 
coined 419,333,000 silver dollars and $76,000,000 in subsidiary 
coin, half dollars, quarter dollars, dimes, and nickels, and $17,- 
502,000 of this subsidiary coin were in the Treasury on the Istof 
May, 1894, leaving only $59,000,000 outstanding. There werein 
the Treasury on that date 366,600,000 silver dollars and only ` 
$52,600,000 in circulation, so that the silver dollars and silver 
subsidiary coin in actual circulation amount to only about $111,- 
780,000 or $112,000,000. Not quite $2 per capita of silver is in 
circulation, notwithstanding the Government has coined nearly 
$500,000,000 in dollars and subsidiary coins. 

What I desire now to call attention to is, notwithstanding the 
vast volume of silver coined, only this much has escaped from 
the Treasury and is out among the opis doing business. In 
lieu of the 466,000,000 silver dollars in the Treasury there may 
be outstanding an equal amount of silver certificates which per- 
form all the functions of money. The actual amount of silver 
certificates in circulation May 1 was $330,305,000, and there were 
in the Treasury as a part of the cash balance $9,367,524. Thus 
it appears that $339,000,000 of paper currency, in the shape of 
silver certificates, are outstanding in circulation, doing the busi- 
ness, performing the functions of money, actively and actually 
performing it, while the silver dollars lie idle in the 3 

If the people desired those silver dollars, they hold these $339,- 
000,000 of silver certificates, which are orders on the Treasury 
for silver dollars, and they could go at any moment and call for 
them. They prefer the paper money to the silver dollars and 
to gold dollars. It is not coin, therefore, that is actually doing 
business, or that the people want, because if they wanted coin 
they would bring the gold from its hiding places and put it in 
circulation, and if they wanted silver it is there n on de- 
posit subject to their order to the amount of 8339, 000, 000. 

As I have already stated, there were in circulation January 1 
ast, about 8500,00, 000 in gold coin in the United States and 
about a hundred million dollars in gold in the Treasury. But 
the gold coin does not circulate. The greenbacks outstanding 
and the Sherman notes are all payable in gold, as the Treasury 
has decided, but the people do not present them for ender in 
gold, except to get funds to pay foreign balances, They donot 
call for the gold to put it in circulation in this country. The 
paper currency is preferred to even gold itself. 

om these factsit will appear that it is neither gold nor silver 
that is demanded or required by the people in their business. 
transactions. They use paper money almostexclusively,except 
in small transactions, wherein silver dollars and subsidiary sil- 
ver coins are used. Of the silver which has been coined, amount- 
ing to nearly $500,000,000, since the Bland-Ailison act was passed 
only $52,000,000 in silver dollars are now out of the Treasury of 
the United States. What, then, is our duty as representatives of 
the people? It is to mature and pass such measure or measures 
of legislation as will secure to the poopie a paper W 
which will be ample in volume to meet all the demands of trade 
and commerce, and which will be as safe and elastic as it is pos- 
sible for Congress to provide. 

Mr. COX. Let me call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that the last report of the national banks show that $190,000,000 
of gold is in the vaults of the national banks. 

r. SPRINGER. I have said that $500,000,000 of gold was 
outstanding. 

Mr.COX. But $190,000,000 is in the vaults of the banks, $100,- 
000,000 in the Treasury, and the remainder is amongst the peo- 
ple in circulation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is true, and after all it appears that 


the people regard paper as preferable in order to transact their 
business. r 


CHECKS AND DRAFTS. 

After all, gold, silver, and paper money perform but a small 

t of the business transactions of the country. On the 15th of 
ptember, i892, the Comptroller of the Currency called on all 
the national banks in the United States for a statement showing 
the amount of all deposits on that day, and what proportion were 
in money—gold, silver, and currency—and what in checks, 
drafts, and credits generally. This statement was furnished, and 
it showed that in the 3,400 national banks the deposits of that 
day amounted to $331,000,000—and of such deposits only 10 per 
cent were in money and 90 per cent were in checks, drafts, and 
other credits. Of the 10 per cent deposited in money there is 
no statement as to the amount in coin and as to the amount in 
currency. But it is safe to estimate that not more than 2 per 
cent was in coin. Hence it is paper currency and individual 
checks that really do the business of the country. 
WHAT IS A BANK? 

A bank is e to be an institution which deals 
in money. It would be more correct to say that it deals in debts. 
The $0 per cent of checks, drafts, and other evidences of debt 
deposited each day as against 10 per cent of paper currency and 
coin fixes the character of a bank as a place for paying debts 
and nestling. balances, Depositors leave their money in the 
bank and give orders on it, called checks, with which they dis- 
charge their obligations, except vory emal transactions. If 
every man would put his money in a k, and carry a check- 
boo in his pocket instead of bank bills, and give checks for all 
payments of $1 and upwards, it would require very little cur- 
rency to transact the business of the country. The would 
become local clearing houses where debts would be set off 
Age debts, and checks, drafts, and bankers’ books would do the 
rest. 

THE VOLUME OF THE CURRENCY. 

It is impossible for Congress or the lawmaking power in any 
government to determine what should be the volume of thecur- 
rency or the quantity of money in circulation. Mr. Trenholm, 
in his work entitled The People’s Money,” page 222, says: 

The laws can. and should be, so framed as that the quantity of money incir- 
culation will be determined from day to day by the d for it. It is the 
demand for money, the extent of the need for its use, that should i cos 
its quantity; this demand can not be stimulated, this need can not be ex- 
tended by arbitrarily increasing the quantity of money in the country. 

In the bill to which I have referred I have recognized this 
principle and endeavored to carry it into effect. 

It is the daily demand for money which regulates its quantity. 
The true demand for money, as for every other commodity which 
men desire to purchase, consists in those requirements for 
money in which money is actually used” (Bonamy Price, page 
165), and if the paper currency is convertible into coin on de- 
mand it will only perform those functions which coin would per- 
form if the paper were not in existence. It is impossible, there- 
fore, toinflate prices by the issue of a superabundance of such 
currency. If more is issued than is required in those transac- 
tions in which money actually passes, it will lie idle in the banks 
or be sent in for redemption. This is true only of convertible 
paper. Inconvertible notes are governed by no law, and the 
amount of their depreciation is the public estimate of the prob- 
ability of their final redemption. ~ 

Paper currency has no value except that which is based upon 
its convertibility into coin. The extent to which it may be de- 

reciated at any time is the measure of the public distrust as to 
hs final redemption. The greater the distrust the greater the 
depreciation and the greater will prices measured by such cur- 
rency be inflated. Its value is governed by no rules recognized 
in finance. The only guarantee of value is actual convertibility. 
The inflation of prices which is frequently caused by a depre- 
ciated currency has giver rise to the idea that if the 8 
medium is increased prices of commodities will be increase: 
correspondingly. This is a fundamental error in finance. As 
great an authority as Mr. John Stuart Mill is responsible in a 
great measure for the prevalence of this error. He said: 

Asthe whole of the goods in the market composed the demand for money 
so the whole of the money constitutes the demand for goods. The money 
and the goods are seeking each other for the purpose of being exchanged. 
They are reciprocally supply and demand for one another, 

It is a mistake to assume that all goods in the markets of the 
world are secking money, or that they will be exchanged for 
money. The fact is that one kind of goods is seeking exchange 
for another kind of goods; that the largest transactions between 
citizens of different countries and also between citizens of the 
same country are paid for in other products; that money is used 
only to pay balances. The trade between the United States and 
the rest of the world amounts to nearly two billion dollars every 


year. 
It is absurd to assume that all the goods we send abroad are 
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paid for in money and All the goods ships to this country from 
abroad are paid for in money.. The fact is that the great vol- 
ume of the trade is paid for by setting off debts a t debts, 
8 against products, and money is only required for pay- 

g balances. If the trade amounted to a thousand million Aal 
lars in exports and an equal amount in imports not one dollar 
in money need pass between this country and foreign countries. 
The whole volume of the business could be paid for without any 
money passing out of our country or coming into it. Bills of ex- 
change drawn by the citizens of one country upon those of an- 
other, and vice versa, would do all the business if the aggregate 
of all transactions were equal. Nominally, each transaction is 
expressed in money, and this fact has given rise to the error 
that all goods are seeking exchange for money. 

Take another example. The associated banks of our large 
cities have established what are known as clearing houses. 
These associations are for the purpose of facilitating the balanc- 
ing of debts against debts, of exchanging goods for goods, and 
the methods adopted have incalculably diminished the demand 
for currency in the transaction of business. The actual amount 
of products and stocks which are sold in a day in the city of New 
York have no necessary connection whatever with the amount 
of money that may be in circulation in that city. The transac- 
tions of one day may mount up to hundreds of m ns of dollars. 
On another day they might dwindle down tocomparatively noth- 
ing, but the same volume of currency would meet the transac- 
tions of oneday as well as of the other. ; 

It will thus be seen, as stated by Mr. Bonamy Price, that the 
actual quantity of the goods sold, the size and importance of the 
trade have no direct and necessary connection with the use of 
money. The manner of the bu and selling, the mode in which 
the goods are actually exc is the vital point in determin- 
ing how much or how little money shall circulate amongst the 
community. Where there is the Wee public confidence, 
where there is the highest state of civilization, there is the least 
demand for money. It is the check, the bill of exchange, and 
the public confidence upon which they rest which are to-day the 
great agencies used in the transaction of business. The more 
clearing houses in the country, the more banks we have, the 
more confidence among the people, the greater the stability of 
our Government and the confidence in its ability to keep ita 
promises, the less will be the volume of actual currency which 
may be required for the transaction of business. 

A BOND SECURITY REQUIRED. 

The experience of the past teaches that notes used for aciren- 
lating medium can only be secure under all conditions by the 
actual deposit with the Government of coin, bonds, and other 
safe securities. There are some exceptions, it is true, but the 
exceptions only serve to prove the rule. Those who assert that 
banks may pane be trusted with the power of issuing circulat- 
ing notes, if such notes are limited to the amount of the capital 
stock actually paid up and unimpaired, without requiring bonds 
or coin to be deposited with the Government, usually cite the 
history of the Scottish banks as a precedent. The success of 
Scottish banks can not be cited as a precedent for a banking sys- 
tem in this country. 

The 5 e i of the Scottish-system is mainly due to the fact 
that no loss has resulted to bill holders during the one hundred 
and ninety-nine years of its existence. The system is a kind of 
historical development, and it would be impossible for a sim- 
ilar system to be established in this country in a less time than 
fifty or a hundred years. There are so many peculiarities which 
have been evolved from practical experience and which depend 
in a great measure upon the habits and manner of doing busi- 
ness of the propia that it would be almost impossible tosuppose 
that any other country could develop such a system. 

One peculiarity is worthy of mention. The British Linen 
Company, founded in 1746, was not a bank, but merely acompany 
designed to trade in linen and for the promoting and carrying 
on of the linen manufacture. In the second year of its existence 
it began to issue notes which circulated as money, aright which 
was unrestricted by the common law at that time. It estab- 
lished numerous branches and had at one time thelargestamount 
in circulation of any bank in Scotland, the greater portion being 
one-pound notes. The company is still in existence and is 
known now as a bank by the name of the British Linen Com- 


any. 
r A pecker the Scottish system is the practice of note ex- 
changes. Each bank receives the notes of all the other banks 
and promptly returnsthemforredemption. When a bank failed 
the others 1 assumed responsibility for its note issues, 
and thus all banks were practically responsible for the issues of 
each. This mutual responsibility for note issues, now extending 
for over a century and a half has given the Scottish notes a sta- 
bility of value which is not exce by those of the Bank of 
England. (See article on Scottish Banking, by J. Shield Nich- 
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olson, Journal of Political Economy for September, 1893.) The 
many peculiarities and virtues of the Scottish banking system 
— 5 fill a volume, and its history is one of the most interesting 
of banking. 

The Canadian system has many of the features of the Scottish 
banking system but lacks some of its most Japoniani requires 
ments. Any effort to imitate either system in this country would 
prove a failure. Our dual form of government would make it im- 
possible to embrace in one jurisdiction the powers that would be 
necessary to establish such a system of banking in this country 
as prevails in Canada or in Scotland. 

The world’s financial history is fullof examples of the disaster 
which inevitably results from issuing circulating notes which 
are unsecured or imperfectly secured by the deposit of securi- 
tiés of recognized value. Wherever the banksare left to them- 
selves to judge of the amount of currency which they would 
issue, overissues have been the rule and safo currency the ex- 
ception. I will ask leave to print, as a part of my remarks, ex- 
tracts from a pamphlet entitled Cheap Money Experiments,” 
which will more forcibly illustrate this fact. 

The history of our own country ought to satisfy everyone of 
the impolicy and absolute danger of intrusting the banks with 
the power of issuing circulating notes. It is true that there 
were numerous State banks in this country before the war whose 
notes were all paid. In many of those cases the State in which 
the bank was located either required adequate bond security to 
be deposited with the State authorities or was in some way a 
partner of the bank and became practically responsible for the 
note issues. In other States, where careful investigations were 
made by State authority and conservative methods were pursued, 
the bill holders were protected, but in a very large number of 
cases failures were frequent and losses very great. 

I have alteady recapitulated some of the disasters which 
swept over the country from time to time on account of insuffi- 
ciently secured paper currency, In many cases it appears that 
the bank paid dollar for dollar in the final winding up of its af- 
fairs and that the notes wore all paid in full. In many of those 
cases, however, the speculators reaped enormous profits, while 
the bill holdersas soon as they heard of the bank’s failure rushed 
to some local bank and sold their notes at any price they could 
got. The bankers were always ready to buy up the depreciated 

ills of failed banks and by holding them for a few months or a 
few years could obtain par for them. The bill holder was the 
sufferer: the speculators alone prospered. 

NATIONAL BANK FAILURES IN 180. 

During the financial crisis of 1893 about one hundred and fifty- 
four national banks failed within a period of three or four 
months. These banks had circulating notes outstanding, but 
noone was alarmed who held the notes of the failed banks. No 
citizen examined his stock of currency to see whether he had 
one of the bills of the broken banks, nor did any banker look in 
his vaults to see whether he held any of them. The reason for 
this is plain—the Government bad promised to pay the notes, 
and 8 cared whether the bank which issued them had 
failed or not. 

Now, suppose that the Government had not promised to pa: 
them; suppose those bills rested upon the assets of the ban 
fortheirredemption? Every national bank in the United States 
would have gone to the wall; every one of them would have gone 
down. I undertake to say that there is not a national bank in 
the United States that had any considerable amount of circula- 
tion outstanding that would not have gone down before that 
storm. Why did not they all go down? It was because by the 
wisdom of Congress we had placed the redemption of their bills, 
not upon the banks, which could not pay their own depositors, 
but upon the Government, which could pay the notes, and which 
had promised to redeem them, 

THE BASIS ON WEAKEST PLACE. 

Now, one sung further on this point. A bank of deposit re- 
ceives money and loans it out at thirty, sixty, and ninety days, 
and sometimes for six months, and the banks promise to pay 
those depositors on demand. In fair weather this is all very 
well. But when the financial storm comes, and depositors are 
rushing wildly to get their money, and go to the bank for it, 
everybody knows that the bank can not pay them. Thatis just 
as certain as any fact that exists, that a bank can not pay all of 
its liabilities on demand, if they are called for at the same time. 
Now, it is proposed by some to base the people’s currency and its 
convertibility upon that very place in our financial system which 
is the weakest of all others, namely, the banks of discount and 
deposits. Should we send the bill-holder to the place where de- 
2 are rushing in, in order that he may get his bill re- 

eemed before the bank closes its doors? 

It is the duty of the Government to place the circulating 
medium upon such a firm and enduring basis that no matter 
What happens to the banks of the country, individually or col- 


That Congress has 
power to make it safe under all circumstances and in all condi- 
tions can not be disputed. Having the power, it is our duty to 
exercise it in the interest of all the people; failing to doso, we 
will be recreant to the interests of those whom we represent. 
A depreciated currency or an unstable currency is a positive 
evil, and such legislation should be passed as would render it 
impossible for those who hold paper currency eyer to lose by 
oe Fora or failure. 

t has beep said that the Government of the United States 
ought not to interfere with the States in the matter of charter- 
ing banks authorized to issue circulating notes; that the States 
have the right to regulate their own bank and currency systems. 
The question is frequently put in this wise: If the State of 
Georgia, for instance, or Tennessee, authorized the banks of that 
State to issue notes to circulate as money, and if the people in 
that State are willing to receive such notes as money, what busi- 
ness has the United States Government to interfere? 

This question can be answered by asking another. If a bank 
in the State of Georgia or Tennessee desires to issue a gold or 
a silver coin, oy upon it the name of the bank and guaran- 
tee the quantity of the precious metal which it contains, and 
the people of the locality are willing to ac? this coin as 
money, What right has the Government of the United States to 
interfere? The answer to both questions is this, that. the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, for wise purposes, has reserved 
to itself the exclusive right to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof, and that everything that circulates as money, 
that performs the functions which money alone can perform, 

a matter affecting the rights and the interests of the people in 
every part of the Union, and Congress alone should regulate it. 
STATE BANKS AND COIN. 

A State bank has no more right to issue paper ek to 
circulate as money than it has to coin silver and gold into dol 
lars and eagles, and circulate them as money. But we are met 
with the assertion that the Government is exercising a kind of 
paternalism in assuming to te and control the circulating 
medium of the country. Iam as much osed to paternalism 
in government.as any citizen of the United States ought to be. 
My idea of the just division of power in this country is that 
which was formulated by Mr. Samuel J. Tilden in a letter which 
he addressed to the Iroquois Club. He said that oe pa os 
of the school district should do those things pertaining to 
government which they could better do than the people living 
elsewhere; that the people of a county should do those things 
that they could better do than could be done by the State; that 
the people of the States should do those things which they could 
better perform than the people of the whole country. But as to 
all matters which could better be performed by the General 
Government than by the people of any locality the power to do 
thor 9 be lodged in the General Government and exer- 
cise t. 

Who will say thut our currency is not as national as our com- 
merce? It is the very handmaiden of commere. Commerce 
and trade could not be carried on in this country without money; 
vet Congress has the power to regulate commerce among the 
States and with foreign nations. The same clause in the Con- 
stitution which gives power to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof alsoconferred power tofix thestandardof weights 
and measures. Why fe Congress this power? It is because 
articles are exchanged by weight and measure continually be- 
tween the paopis of all the States, and nothing is so important 
as uniformity in weights and measures, unless it be the uniform- 
ity of the money with which the products which are weighed 
and measured are to be exchanged. Money is itself a measure- 
of value, as well as a medium of exchange. - 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will pardon me right there, do 

you not recognize the fact that the railroads throughout the 
nited States are just as important in commerce as money? 

Mr. SPRINGE I do. 

Mr. COX, Now, do you think the Government of the United 
States has a right to put its finger upon the railroad chartered 
ina State and regulate it under the constitutional sanction to 
regulate commerce between the States? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will answer thut. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a right to regulate them in all matters of interstate 
commerce, and a Circulating medium can not be confined to tha 
borders of a single State any more than our commerce can. 

1 favor that paternalism in all things which the Constitution 
of the United States has established, the paternalism which gives 
Congress the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, and imposts 
to provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States; to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States; to establish a uniform rule of natu- 
ralization; to establish post-offices and post-roads; to promote 
the progress of science and the useful arts by granting patents 


lectively, the currency will always be safe, 
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to inventors and copyrights to authors; to raise and support 
armies and provide and maintain a navy; to coin money and 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and to fix the 
standard of weights and measures. 

All thess powers smack of paternalism, but they are essential 
to the maintenance of the rights of the people and to the pre- 
servation of ourGovernment. To provide a national currency 
is no greater exercise of paternalism than it is to execute any 
of the powers which I have enumerated. 

I would maintain all the rights of the States, the rights which 
are guaranteed to them by the Constitution, and which they re- 
served to themselves when the Constitution was established; but 
I deny the right of any State or of the people of any State to 
furnish the people of another State with a circulating medium, 
or to issue notes of any kind intended to circulate as money in 
any part of the country. 8 

IN CONCLUSION, 

Mr. Chairman, J beg the pardon of the House for consuming 
sọ much of its valuable time. The great importance of the sub- 
ject, and the earnest desire which I have that Congress should 
reach a just conclusion thereon are my only excuse. 

The people demand a greater volume of the circulating me- 
dium. They are entitled to every dollar of currency that the 
business of the countrycan use under any and all circumstances, 
Whatever is needed Congress should provide. It should be a 
sound and uniform currency, such as Jackson and Gallatin fav- 
ored. Itshould be free from the objections that John C. Cal- 
houn urged in 1834against the State-bank issues that produced 
“thatstate of convulsion and revulsion,” which he so graphic- 
ally pointed out. We should permit no“ mere paper machines,” 
as ie characterized the State banks at that time. Let us now 
„resolve,“ with Mr. Calhoun,“ that everywhere there shall be 
a uniform value to the national currency.” 

Let us heed the warning of Thomas Jefferson, in his letter to 
Mr. Epps, to which I have already referred: ‘‘ The unlimited 
emission of bank paper,” he said, will carry us rapidly to bank- 
ruptey, as it did France, as it did our country and as it will ‘‘every 
country permitting paper to be circulated other than by public 
authority zigoroualy mited to the just measure of circulation.” 
He appealed to the States to transfer the right they then had of 
issuing circulating paper to Congress exclusively, not only fora 
time, but for all time, in perpetuum. I also appeal to the States 
and to their Representatives on this floor to relinquish forever 
any right which the States may, in the opinion of any gentleman, 
have to issue paper currency, and to concede that right to Con- 
gress exclusively. 

lf we should return to the system of State-bank circulation 
which prevailed in Mr. Jefferson’s time, the private fortunes of 
the people will again be at the mercy of ‘‘the self-constituted 
money-lenders, and will be prostrated by the floods of nominal 
money with which their avarice will deluge us.“ Transfer the 
right of issuing circulating paper to ig. Bre exclusively, in 
perpetuum.” This is the ap of Thomas Jefferson, the father 
of the Democratic pert is is the ap of the American 

pleto-day. Let their Representatives heed it, and the future 

ae prosperity of the country is assured. [Prolonged ap- 
lause. 

£ During the delivery of the foregoing remarks the hammer fell, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. COX. I ask that the gentleman from Illinois may be per- 
mitted to proceed without limit. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I wantto ask the gentle- 
man, before he resumes his seat, how he reconciles his position 
with the declaration of the Chicago platform in favor of 10 per 
cent re } 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ifthe gentleman will examine my remarks 
in the RECORD he will find that I have answered that fully. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I understand that the system the 
gentleman proposes is that the General Government shall issue 
currency for the people, and that it shall be redeemed in gold 
and silver. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In coin. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. What do you mean by coin? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Gold or silver. 

-Mr. BLACK of Georgia. How do you propose to raise the 
gold to redeem the currency? Does not your scheme, in other 
words, involve an issue of bonds? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It provides for the depositing of 20 per 
cent in coin, and the rest is secured by the deposit of the bonds 
of the United States and of State and municipal bonds to secure 
the Government:of the United States, the Government of the 
United States being responsible for the issues. 

Mr. BOATNER. Is the gentleman able to state whether any 
of the objections which he has so eloquently portrayed here to- 


day entered inte the consideration of Congress when it passed 


the law which taxes State bank circulation 10 gp cent? 


Was 
there any consideration of that sort animating Congress? 
_Mr. SPRINGER. I was not a member of Congress at that 
time, and can not say as to what the motives of members were. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I wish to ask the gentleman whether he 
is in favor of relieving the banks of the 10 per cent tax on clear- 
ing-house certificates? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Attorney-General has decided that 
those certificates are not subject to the tax, and therefore there 
isnothing to relieve. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is not the question. 

Mr. SPRINGER, I do not think they are subject to it. 

Mr. COX. Ifthe 5 allow me, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral has decided nothing of that kind. He tried to. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want to ask you another question. 
Why not let the State use her credit just as well as the banks? 
If the banks are to be relieved of the 10 per cent tax for issuin 
clearing-house certificates, why not let the State of Georgia, 
she has any credit, in an emergency like the one last fall, use 
her credit withouta tax? That is just the whole question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman speaks of an emergency, 
when there is a financial crisis. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I thought you were speaking of an 
emergency, too. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam speaking of a financial system for all 
times and all circumstances. 

By unanimous consent, leave was given to print the following 
in the RECORD, as a part of Mr. SPRINGER’S remarks: 


JOHN LAW'S SCHEMES, 


The Century Company has published a series of articles on 
Cheap Money Experiments.” The article on John Law's wild 
and disastrous schemes in France is very interesting at this 
time, and it is reproduced in full, as follows: 


John Law was theson ofan rein poset, heii vac and money-changer. Aftera 
career of gamb , dueling, and reckless adventure in every capital in Eu- 
rope, he turned his ingenuity to the invention of schemes of Ananda and 

„and went about from capital to capital seeking acceptance for 
them. ay: had no success anywhere else, he appeared in Paris in 1716, 
justafter the death of Louis XIV, when the regent, the Duke of Orleans, 
was confronted witha national debt of more than three billions, which made 
national bankruptcy imminent. He listened earnestly to Law when the 
latter assured him that the prosperity of a nation depended entirely upon 
the size ofits circulating medium; that Holland, with its wretched soil and 
dangerous shores, was the richest country in the world simpy because of its 
immense circulating medium; and that France by doubl ts capital would 
enormously increase its wealth and resources, pay off its debts, and become 
the richest nation in the world. How could France double its capital? Wh’ 
easily enough. All it had to do was to establish a bank on the basis of a 


business of collecting the Government taxes, and the Ni sa of the royal in- 
come were included. Law’s idea was to get all the rece 

sues of the nation into the same hands, and then upon t vast basis, this 
fine mortgage of France, to issue notes at will. 

The shares of this company were eagerly bought; he began the issue of 
paper money guaranteed by the Government and based upon the value of 
all national propera “Bilis issued on land.“ he said, are in effect coined 
land. Any that have the qualities necessary in money may be made 
money ay to their value. Five ounces of gold is equal in value to £20, 
and may be made money to that value; an acre of land is equal to £20, an: 
may pe made money equal to that value, for it has all the qualities neces- 
sary in money." 

2 a beginning, Law had notes to the amount of 110,000. 000 sterling struck 
offand circulated. They were receivable in taxes. nominally redeemable 
in coin, and made a legal tender. A great wave of instantaneous prosperity 
seemed torushover France. The Parliament of Paris, alarmed by the furor 
which seized the whole people, tried to check it by legislation, but was over- 
borne atonce. Law even threatened to abolish it for presuming to stand in 
his way. The bank lent the King twelve hundred billions of francs to pay 
off the debt. An eyewitness of the scenes in Paris, writing at the time, says: 
“Al the town is in convulsion over the shares; the capital is thrown into a 
kind of state fever; we see the debt diminish before our eyes; private for- 
tunes are being made out of nothing.“ 

From all parts of France men poured into Paris to ulate. The street 
in which the bank was situated was crammed day an ht. The shares 
rose to forty times their value in specie at the time of their issue. Every- 
body seemed to be getting richer, nobody poorer. The bank continued 
pour forth paper money till its issue reached 3,071,000,000 francs, 833,000, 
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more than it was legally authorized to emit. Its issue of shares at the ex- 
treme market value when the craze wasat its height was 12,000,000,000francs, 
which had been built up on an original issue of less than 2,000,000. 

M. Thiers, in his account of the situation at this time, says: 

“The tions of. fortunes were so ar a that s. obbers, receiving 
shares to sell, by keep: them one le day had time to make enormous 
profits. A story is told of one who. charged with selling some shares, did 
not appear for two days. It was thought theshares were stolen. Notatall; 
he faithfully returned their value, but he had taken time to win a million 
for himself. This power which capital had of producing so rapidly had 
brought about a traffic; people lent the funds by the hour, and exacted un- 
precedented rates of interest. The stockjobbers found, moreover, a way to 
— Bye interest 3 and reap a profit themselves. One could even 

a m a day.“ 
0 Law himself reaped a colossal fortune in paper, which he turned into land 
as fast as he could. He bought noless than fourteen titled estates in France, 
a fact which is cited as evidence that he had faith in his own scnemes, for had 
he been a swindler he would have invested his profits in some other country. 

Of course such acondition of affairscouldnotlast. Scarcely had the whole 

tem been made complete before the inevitable collapse began to threaten. 

le began to sell their shares for land, houses, coin, or anything that had 

Stable value. Prices rose enormously, and gold be; to be hoarded. The 

shares began to fall and the paper money to de ate. Then Law, like his 

imitators a half century later in Rhode Island, began to try tosave his paper 

money from destruction by edicts or forcing acts. It was forbidden to con- 

vert the notes into gold or silver, and decreed that they should bear a pre- 
mium over specie. 

It was decreed that coin should be used only in small payments, and that 
only a small amount of it should be kept in the possession of private per- 
sons. Anyone keeping more than 400 or 500 francs inspecie was to be fined 
10,000 francs. The wearing of gems and diamonds was prohibited. Noth- 
— 9 5 of gold was to weigh over 1 ounce. Old 8 e was confiscated, 
and domiciliary visits were ordered to discover it. Of course these signs of 
a tion only hastened the end. The shares, which had been fluctuating 
wildly, began to go down steadily. This wasin Febr , 1720. less than 
two years after the founding of the bank. When all the violent edicts failed 
to stop the decline, the Government decreed in May that the value of the 
shares and notes should be reduced one-half. 

This was the end. The great bubble collapsed, for credit had been com- 
3 destroyed. The bank stores. payment, and the whole nation gave 

tself over to rage and despair. ws life was in danger, and that of the 
regent was threatened. The bank was abolished; its notes were reconverted 
into the public debt, leaving it as it was when the bank was established. 
Law's estates were confiscated and by November, 1720, not a trace of the bank 
or its various companies remained. Law himself remained in France till 
the end of the year, when he became a wanderer on the face of the earth, dy- 
ing at Venice in 1729, almost a pauper. “Of all the industrial values pro- 
duced under the hot atmosphere of Law’s system,“ says Blanqui, ‘not! 
remained but ruin, desolation, and bankruptcy. Landed property alone h 
not perished in the tempest.” = 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC’S FINANCES. 


The recent financial failures and disasters in the Argentine 
Republic is thus graphically portrayed in one of the articlesfrom 
the Century: 

In respects the experience through which the Argentine Republic is 
passing, in an attempt to increase the general perity by making money 
eheap and plentiful, comes closer to the 8 people than any of the 
similar efforts in other countries which have been described in previous 
chapters, 

The Government of the Argentine Republic is closely modeled upon thatot 
the United States. Itisacountry of almost boundless natural resources, 
whose development has been so rapid as to be almost without parallel in 
— 2 Shag whose growth in wealth, prosperity, and commercial impor- 
tance been so nearly approached by no other country in the world as by 
America, -Its people are an sink te buoyant, self-confident race, full of 
pride in their country, and inclined to the belief that it is capable of with- 
standing any strain that may be put upon it. Yet, rich and prosperous as 
they were, these ple concet the idea, when a slight check to their de- 
velopment was felt a few years ago, that what they needed in order to attain 
the full measure of their prosperity was to make money cheap and plenty. 

Perceiving the importance of their experience as an object lesson for our 
own country, as it does direct 
current here, we have . 
able sources of information, and 


Buenos Ayres, the By pouecary o or. Mortgage Bank 
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their first issue 


after issue. The ope aed followed by others, until series A closed with 
a total issue of Y 


series E with a total issue of $15,830,000 at 6 percent, and F with a total issue 
of 80, 100. C00 at7 per cent. 

Ten years after the bank's establishment over $100,000,009 of these cédulas 
had been issued, all based, be it remembered, upon the landed property of a 
single province. They had from the outset been used for speculative pur- 

ses, and every year this use e more wild and reckless. A ring was 

ormed between tors of the bank and certain favored brokers for the 

absolute control of the successive issues. No one could obtain concession 

for a loan who did not make application through these brokers, and in order 

that all the members of the t reap their share of the profit, the 

valueof the property upon which the loans were placed was raised to extrav- 
es. 


t figures. 
e fictitious prosperity which the th Bank brought to Buen 
azan aea a eh ha nea e maa 
0 e natio; „ Wi was th 
fiscalagentei the Government, and of all the provinces except Buenos Avice, 


The issue of cédulas on the landed property of the nation was authorized, 
for 50 percent of its value, at interest from with 2 per cent 
amort on and i pe: 000, 


oh parece at the 
ited to $40,000,000, but this was extended from time to time. so that in Novem- 
ber, 1890, six years after the national bank began the e. ent, it had out 
no less than 220.000. 000 in gold, all bearing interest. The Buenos Ayres bank 
had increased its issue of cédulas so that at the same date it had no less 
than 80, 000.000, but these were in Paper. marng the grand total of money 
which had been loaned upon land in the Republic during seventeen years, 
$534,000,000, or $140 for every man, woman, and child. 

When the national bank went into the hypothecary business in 1834 paper 
money was at par with gold. Several severe checks to the national pros- 


perity were felt during that year. Choleramaden a Sy rege quar- 
antine against Mediterranean steamers and checked on. Heavy 
floods during the fall delayed the shipment of crops from the interior to 
the seaboard. A new Government loan of $90,000,000 was to be placed; but 


the European market, which was expected to take 810,000,000 of it, was so 
nearly sated with entine investments of one kind or another that it de- 
clined to take more than $3,500,000, 2 

In January, 1885, a run bogan — the Provincial Bank of Buenos Ayres 
and compelled it to suspen ses ə payments, whereupon the President of 
the Republic declared the national 5 a legal tender. Gold rose at 
once to 17 per cent premium, and then to 20 per cent. In February it had 
reached 33 per cent, and it continued to rise steadily till at one time it was 
at 350 per cent—that is to say, #450 in paper was worth only $100 in gold. 

From the moment that the gold standard was abandoned, the demand for 
more paper monay began to be heard, and it was poured out by the Govern- 
mentin almost itedvolume. Under the pretense ot creating sounder 
financial system, and securing a more stable currency, a law was passed in 
November, 1837, establis a system of state banks, forty in number, sim- 
ilar to our national banks. ese started with a capital of 8350, 000.000, and 
began to issue paper money, not bein: e dg as our banks are, to be able 
at all times to redeem their notes with gold. 


an outcome of currency inflation, andissued adecree 1 to issue 


ng law nired that all 

rgi under it should withdraw and cancel their old notes 
when they put their new ones in circulation. Seyeral banks in collusion 
with dishonest officials, violated this requirement and kept a large part of 
their old issue in circulation with the new. 

At one time the amount of this fraudulent money, based on nothing what- 
ever, amounted to 860,000,000. Some of this was afterward destroyed, but 
the latest official estimate puts the amount still in circulation at over $35,- 
000,000, As the latestattainable total of theregular paper issue of the banks 
paeas it at 8345,090,000. the grand total of paper money in circulation in 

arch of last year, worth about 25 cents on a dollar, was 8880. 000, 000, all ir- 
redeemable, and decreasing in value every day. This was a per capita cir- 
culation of $100 for every man, woman, and child in the Republic. That 
ought certainly to have put * plenty of money in the kets o. she poopie- 
1 2100 is —— highest sum per capita our wildest cheap-money advocates 

ve ever de ý 


ing chapter. All kinds of property acq a fictitious value, 
and were made the basis for loans at that valuation. The Government, de- 
parting with complete abandon from all the limitations of legitimate gov- 
ernment, helped on the popular furor by gi its aid and sanction to all 
kinds of mushroom „building, and colonization ente 

signed to “boom” the value of property and increase its loanable Capaci, 

he country was sprinkled all over with banks po out mil 

paper OUST: which could never have been redeemed, and thickly studded 
with inflated joint stock com es with millionsof capital on paper, whose 
business it was to get from the banks loans for many times the real value 
of the property upon which they were When the banks had ex- 
hausted all their capital in loans the Government, ass their indebted- 
ness, gere them ons of gold with which to continue the issue of cédu- 
las. The business of speculating in gold became enormously profitable, 
and private banks made fortunes. Men made 10 per cent 7550 week in the 
business, and 20 to 24 per cent per annum was the usual profit. ý 

‘A bank of construction was conceived and Pad in operation by an unscru- 

lous speculator, which, in collusion with dishonest Government officials, 

ught vast amounts of property, improved it, obtained exaggerated loans 
upon it. and sold it in such dishonest ways that the interest on the loans 
could never be collected. The speculator made a colossal fortune; the stock 
of his bank went to enormous figures on the Bolsa, but, when the tide turned, 
fell 100 points in a single day, carrying ruin to hundreds of men who fancied 
themselves rich. 

Many of the early cédulas had been sent abroad, and their ready sale in 
London, Paris, and Berlin had encouraged their farther issue. About $15,- 
000,000 in all were taken abroad, and more would have been bought had not 
the European market been fiooded with Argentine loans between 1881 and 
1890. These were instituted or backed by the Argentine Government, and 
consisted chiefly of loans either to the vernment or to provinces or to 
cities. They were for nearly every conceivable purpose—railways, harbors, 
street-paving, public build school-houses, markets, tenement-houses, 
bridges, theaters, hospitals, boulevards, public squares, and drainage. In 
December, 1889, the aggregate of these loans, taken largely in England, was 
over $122,000,000 for the Republic and over $193,500,000 for the provinces, and 
the total amount of gold which had to be exportedannually from the Argen- 
tine Republic to pay the interest on its fore indebtedness, and dividends 
on railway, bank, and other stocks held abroad, was over $75,000,000. f 

With a foreign debt of 8315,500,000, there had been accumulated at the close 
of 1889 an international debt of $207,000,000, and an internal provincial 
debt of $14,000,000, making at the close of that year a grand total debt of 
2500, 500.000. This has since been incre to 8773.500.000. As the population 
of the Republic is about 3,800,000, the debt is over $203 for every bitant. 

It is small wonder that under this mountain of debt the national Govern- 
ment is bankrupt, having neither money nor crdit. and that it anticipates 
a deficit for the current year of over $17,000,000. The provincial deficit for 
the current jera is estimated at between 81.000, 000 and $5,009.009, making a 
8 — cit in the whole Republic of nearly or quite 822.0 10,000. 


ve been going from to worse since the crisis of 1890. Credit 
practically collapsed in the spring of that year. After that time the pro- 
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were not able to meet their obligations. The lands upon 
— paor became —. —— 3 roche enon reg m 

cents on the dollar, which was en and g cents, respectively, 
lar was worth, te The Pronin dai Bank of 


y worth about 25 cen =o 
the sa stop 
paying its obligations in 1890, and dend. A 


bank of the working 

National Bank passed its di 
revolution broke out, and though the Government quelled it the President 
was forced to resign. 
Investiga 


ng sus- 
until June 1. The time was subsequently extended twenty days by 
and then extended indefinitely. 


one of £3 peng yang Nota vy 
Bank had lost 28,800,000 of its £10,000,000 and owed the Government £14,000,- 


000. These two banks had lost, therefore, during five years’ e: ce with 
cheap money based on landed rty about £30,000,000 sterling, a sum 
more than double the capital of the of England. 


WHAT TAXES HAVE BEEN ASSESSED. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1894. 


ternal revenue 
lating to circu 
ars as tax 


ties where they were issued in lieu of money, and 
issued used tions, 


These — . — checks“ and clearing-house certificates were held by the 
Attorney-General, in his on dated November 21, 1893, a copy of which is 
herewith inclosed, not to be notes within the mea ot 
8, 1870, and therefore not subject to the tax 
plated by that section. 
Respectfully, yours, š 
JOS. S. MILLER, Commissioner. 
Hon. W. M. SPRINGER, 
Chairman 


Committee on Ba and Currency, 
ouse of Representatives. 


on 19, act of 
10 per cent contem- 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OPINION. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, D. C., November 21, 1893. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowl the receipt of your communication 
of November 15, asking my official o on as to whether 5 in- 
closed are notes within the meaning of the act of February 8, 1875, chapter 
36, section 19, which reads as follows: 

“That every person, firm, association other than national-bank associa- 
tions, and every corporation,State bank, or State banking association, shall 
pay a tax of 10 per cent on the amount of own notes used for circula- 
tion ana paid out by them.” 

_ The section referred to is contained in an act entitled An act to amend 
existing customs and internal-revenue laws, and for other purposes.” Itis 
“to be construed in connection with those laws. It is also a part of the sys- 
tem adopted by Congress to provide a currency for the country, and to re- 
strain the circulation of any notes not issued under its own authority.” 
(Hollister vs. Mercantile Institution, 111 United States, 62, 63.) 

If there is any doubt as to the meaning of the statute ica 
the doubt must be resolyed in favor of exemption. (United 
Isham, 17 Wali., 496.) 

Comparing the statute in question with the other statutes referred to in 
Hollister vs. Mercantile Institution, supra, it evidently applies only to the 
case of a promissory note, and does not cover other negotiable or quasi ne- 
gotiable paper, for the Revised Statutes in force when the act of 1875 was 
passed 3 for a tax upon bank circulation, “incl as circulation 
all certified checks and all notes and other obligations calculated or in- 
tended to circulate or to be used as money” (section 3108); and they made 
it unlawful to make, issue, circulate, or pay out any note, check, memo- 
randum, token. or other obligation for a less sum than 31, intended to circu- 
Jate as money or to be received or used in lieu of lawful money of the United 
States” (section 3583). 

Three of the instruments submitted by you are plainly not notes, but 
checks, and may be left out of consideration. The two,other papers are sub- 

_ stantially alike, one of them being as follows: 


No. — 5 House certificate. Albany, Ga. $10, Albany, 
Ga., August 29. 1 This certifies. that the First National Bankof Albany, 
Ga., has deposited with the undersigned officers of the 5 Clearing 
House securities of the value of #20 for the payment of $10 to said bank or 
bearer in lawful money of the United States, at six months from date, or 
earlier, at option of said bank. But no certificate is to be issued bearing 
date later than January 1, 1894. This certificate will be received on deposit 
by any bank or banker yey og | to the Clearing House Association of Al- 
bany skoy par, at any time before its maturity. president. » SEC 
re A 


this tax, 
tates vs. 


(Iindorsed:) “The following banks compose the Albany Clearing House As- 
sociation: First National Bank, Commercial Bank, Exchange Bank.” 

The paper is notsigned here by the First National Bank. It is plainly 
not an instrument which either that bank or the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation could be sued in an action at common law and a money judgment 

by proving and introducing the paper alone without further evi- 
dence. In my opinion, therefore, the paper is not a note within the meaning 
of thestatute; and it is unnecessary to answer the further question asked by 
you. 


Very respectfully, r < 
: = RICHARD OLNEY, 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Mr. McMILLIN. After conferring with coll E 
Cox], who is to succeed the gentleman from Illinois, — Ar 


that it would be more agreeable to him to go on at the next sit- 
ting when this matter is under consideration, I will move that 
the committee rise. 

Mr. COX. Unless it is entirely agreeable to, the committee, I 
will not ee the request at all, but I would regard it asa favor 
if I could be allowed to speak at the next session of the commit- 
tee instead of this afternoon. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The object in moving to rise is that the 
House adjourn, I el 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Yes. 

Mr. GROW. If itis 14 to tho gentleman, before the 
committee rises I should like to submit a few remarks upon this 
question, but I do not wish to intrude upon the time of any mem- 
ber of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MILLI] has moved that the committee rise. 

Mr. GROW. If the gentleman who is entitled to the floor 
[Mr. Cox] will yield, I do not wish to talk more than ten min- 
utes, and the 1 ean of course retain the floor. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If it is the desire of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow] to speak this afternoon, I will not 
press my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the motion to rise is withdrawn, the 
Chair will be compelled to recognize a member of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency if he desires to be heard. If no 
member of the committee desires to be heard, the Chair will 
recognize the 88 from Pe lvania. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Iwill yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, as I am, I believe, on list to follow the gentle- 
man from Tennessee . Cox], but with the understanding that 
the time occupied by the gentleman from Pennsylvania is not 
to come out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the motion to rise is withdrawn the 
aoar will recognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 

ROW J. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Of course with the understand- 
ing that after the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] has 
spoken I shail be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the motion to rise withdrawn? 

Mr. McMiILLIN. I withdraw the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will then recognize the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow]. 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Chairman, it isnot my intention to make 
any lengthy remarks. We have a banking system that has been 
tried for thirty s. No bill holder ever yet losta dollar un- 
der it by bank failures, and never can so long as the system 
shall last. How to continue it whefi the Government bonds shall 
all be paid is, I take it, the great question. 

I need not revive the history of the old State banks. The 
gentleman from Illinois has done that. All of this generation 
who lived in the days of ‘‘red-dog” and ‘ wild-cat” currency 
need no reminder of the evils that fell upon the country and its 
business under that stenn, in which a man traveled 300 
miles from his home the broker took half of his money goin 
and the other half coming back, and if there was 9 loft 
the bank failed and absorbed that. 

Now, why should there be any suomy to revive a system that 
has been tried and found asource of evilinstead of good, when we 
have a system that has been tested and in no case has failed to 
meet the wants of the country and its business in every way, un- 
less it be in its elasticity. 

The elasticity of a currency, as was shown by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER}, is one of its essentials; but first 
and greatest is safety and perfect security to the bill holder. 
The authority that fixes a circulating medium is bound in good 
faith to see to it that the people who take such a currency shall 
not lose thereby, for they are involuntary creditors. Hence, if 
the National Government fixes the circulating medium, its first 
duty is to see to making it perfectly safe. It was a usurpation 
of constitutional power in the first place for the State banks to 
issue a circulating medium under State charters. 

Under the Constitution a State can not emit bills of credit. 
How, then, can a State delegate that power to anybody else? It 
was only by custom, by e that State bank currency came 
into circulation; and instead of using the language of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois |Mr. SPRINGER], in quoting Jefferson, I 
should have said the States should surrender what they had 
usurped, and that it belonged to the Government of the Union 
to resume its usurped authority over the legislation necessary 
for furnishing a uniform circulating medium. How to continue 
our present system, with all its advantages, after the existing 
issue of Government bonds are pi is theall-important eron 

It requires only a very slight change in the existing banking 
law, without disturb in the least its operations, to continue 
all its benefits even after the bonds are paid. In section 324 
(Revised Statutes) insert, after ‘‘ bonds” “or a deposit of lawful 
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money,” so it would read, There shall be in the Department 
of the Treasury a bureau charged with the execution of all laws 

by Congress relative to the issue and tion of a na- 
tional currency secured by United States bonds, or a deposit of 
lawful money,” ete. Add to section 5159 (Revised Statutes) or 
in lieu of said bonds shall pay into the Treasury of the United 
States, in lawful money, anamount equal to that required in 
bonds, For which amount of money a bond of the United Statesor 
a receipt shall be issued, payable to the respective associa- 
tions (not negotiable or assignable), bearing a rate of interest 
not to exceed 2 per cent. The said bond or receipt to be pay- 
able in lawful money, and to be retained in the custody and safe 
keeping of the Treasury of the United States for the sole pur- 
pose of securing the redemption of the circulating notes issued 
to said association.” Then changethe other sections of the na- 
tional bank act byinserting “lawful money” after“ bonds, so the 
act will be consistent for depositing either bonds or lawiul money. 
Change section 5167 so that the circulating notes received by the 
association shall be equal to the amount of money deposited or 
the par value of the bonds transferred to the Treasurer. Leave 
out the 1 per cent taxation on the circulation and the 5 per cent 
retained for current redemption, and the rest of the act would 
only need verbal changes to adaptit to all the other provisions 
of the act. 

The changes would benefit the banks in these particulars. It 
would be unnecessary to buy bonds atalarge premium to secure 
theircirculation. They would getcircula notes totheamount 
of money deposited, or the par value of the bonds. They would 
be relieved of 1 per cent taxation on their circulation and of the 
retention of 5 per cent of their circulation for current redemp- 
tion at the Treasury. If these changes had been in force they 
would have received circulating notes to the amount of $209,- 
416,250 last November. Their actual circulation inthatmonth, 
by report of the Comptroller of the Currency, was $166,810,463, 
being 342,65, 887 less than they would have been entitled to re- 
ceive with these changes. 

If these changes were made in the act the benefits that would 
accrue to the Government would be 1 per cent on deposits and 
capital stock, and all worn-out and lost bills, and the benefit to 
the people would be a perfectly safe circulating medium of uni- 
form Seine, and the 2 per cent interest paid would be compen- 
sated by these advantages, and the 1 per cent taxation on the 
banks, and all their lost and worn-out circulating notes. The 
elasticity of the system would be, in case business required an 
increase of circulation, the banks would apply for it more read- 
ily than now, for it mightwith these changes be an inducement. 
Now there is no profit in circulation for a bank. A 

The uniformity of value everywhere is secured by the require- 
ment of the law that every national bank must receive the notes 
of every other national bank at par. That could not be done in 
any State bank system. If banking is to be done on actual capi- 
tal, instead of estimated or fictitious values, there can be no 
‘better system devised thanour present national-banking system 
for safety to the bill holder and uniform value of currency. 

It avoids the question as to the constitutional right of the 
States to authorize anyone to do what clearly they have not the 
right to do- emit bills of credit.” This is expressly forbidden 
to the States. How, then, can they rightfully authorize anyone 
to do what they can not do themselves? 

If the bonds were all paid the system could still be continued 
by depositing in the Treasury money instead of bonds to secure 
circulation. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
connection? 

Mr. GROW. Lawful money. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What is lawful money? 

Mr. GROW. Whatever the Government of the United States 
has or shall designate as such is lawful money. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What is the use of putting the money in 
simply to draw it out? How does that add to the circulation? 

Mr. GROW. If the gentleman will hear me through [ will 
try to make myself understood. I do not like the colloquial way 
of making a speech. Now, a banking association is required to 

o into the market and buy bonds and bring and deposit them 
in the Treasury of the United States, and then they are allowed 
to receive 90 per cent of the par value of those bonds in cur- 
rency. Instead of that let the bank deposit either bonds or 
lawful money in the Treasury, such money as is used in buying 
bonds. No change is necessary in that respect. Then I would 
have issued an equal amount of circulating notes or, if the de- 

itisin bonds, I would have issued the par amount of the 

md. Let the banking law stand as it is, with the exception of 
these changes, adapting all the rest of the law to them. 

This bond or receipe of the Government, not assignable, not 
transferable, is kept in the Treasury as security for the circu- 
lation, just as the bonds are kept now. 


What do you mean by money“ in that 


Mr. DINGLEY. If the gentleman will pardon me, I wish to 
ask him a question so as to understand him clearly. Do I un- 
derstand that his proposition is for the bank to deposit specie 
and take out notes only to the extent of the deposit? $ 

Mr. GROW. I did not say specie, I said lawful money. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Lawful money, then? 

Mr. GROW. Certainly. He takes 90 per cent now. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Buttheinducementnowis that, having depos- 
ited the bond, he obtains the interest on it. What inducement 
would there be to deposit $100 in money and take out $100 in 
money: 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, That is what I want to know. 

Mr. GROW. Weil, gentlemen, only one can talk at a time 
with profit in any discussion of a question. [Laughter.] This 
bond or receipt deposited with the Treasurer is to draw 2 per 
centinterest. The bank takes the same kind of money that it 
takes now, and circulates it among the people. The people are 
all used to that kind of 3 

Even a man who handles very little money can tell by the looks 
of a national-bank note whether it is counterfeit or not; but go 
back to the old State banks and the wisest, the man who handled 
the most money, could not tell whether the note of a bank in 
New Mexico or some distant place was counterfeit or not, for he 
did not know how a genuine bill looked. I would leave the pres- 
ent banking law as itstands, with the exception thateithera de- 
posit of bonds or a deposit of money could be made as security 
tor the payment of the circulating notes received, which would 
be to the par value of the bond or the amount of money despos- 
ited. That would give more circulation than now. The bank- 
ing law by-its present taxes and restrictions takes away all in- 
ducements for the banks to increase their circulation. 

The bank has in circulating notes to use only 85 per cent of 
the par value of its bonds. Of the 90 per cent issued 5 per cent 
is retained for current redemption: Abolish the Redemption 
Bureau, and that would save to the Government the expense of 
currentredemption. Let the banks redeem their bills in their 
own way, only providing that there shall be certain city points 
at which all of their notes shall be redeemed, besides the re- 
demption at the bank counters. 

The Government would Be pate the expense of furnishing the 
currency just as it is now. Every bank would pay in taxes one- 
half per cent on its deposits, one-half per cent on its capital 
stock. Strike out the tax of 1 per cent on their circulation, for 
that is a restriction on e ding the currency. 

More than 1 per cent of the 2 per cent the Government pays 
would come back into the Treas Of the other 1 per cent, if 
they should get nothing save the loss of bills, the people of the 
United States would have the direct benefit of a safe, uniform 
currency, and would be safe from the contingencies of possible 
loss in the circulating medium, and safe in their business trans- 
actions against all discounts. For the banking bill provides, 
I need not stop to read it, that every national bank must receive 
the bills of every other national bank at par. That makes it 
uniform. 

The currency is made uniform in value by this provision, and 
is alike in all parts of the country. There is no discount on it 
in any State. By it the involuntary creditor is secured against 
loss, and that is as far’as the Government has any business to 
go; Beyond that it would be paternalism. But to that extent 

tis not, as was so fully shown by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER] in his remarks, any more paternalism than there 
isin the discharge of any of the other functions of government. 
The loss to the people would, in the first crisis that should come 
under a State-banking system, engulf afar greater amount of 
money than the 1 percent thatmight possibly be paid to secure a 
perfectly safecurrency. The daysof State banking tothe people 
of this country was but a history of fluctuations and loss and 
failures which cost far more than all of the advantages that ever 
accrued to them from that system. Why, then, go back to it? 
ay attempt to revive a system fraught with such unfortunate 
results? 

Mr. Chairman, I have just thrown out hastily these outlines 
as to how the present banking system can be continued. I re- 
peat, why go back to that exploded system, unless for the reason 
that seems toactuate our Democratic friends of to-day, to reverse 
and undo everything that has been done in the last third of a 
century, and revive as much as possible everything done before 
that. Governor Morton, of Indiana, when he was in the Senate, 
said that the present Democratic party was like a passenger rid- 
ing in the rear car of a railway train, looking out at the back win- 
dow—he saw nothing until he got past it. ughter.] 

Now that we have a system of bank cir tion that has been 
in operation, tested and tried, and found to be satisfactory in all 
respects, why bg amps it by an old and exploded system of which 
this generation knows the evils and inconveniences? We all 
know what losses must necessarily follow if the currency pro- 
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vided by forty-four different State Legislatures shall become the 
circulating medium for the country; asystem that must of ne- 
Ep fey without uniformity in value, insecure to the bill holder, 
and that has nothing to commend it to the thinking people of 
this country. [A oplavee.): 

Mr. LAWSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is informed that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. ELLIS], a member of the committee, 
desires to yield forty-five minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. LAwson]. If there be no objection, the gentleman will be 
recognized now. 

Mr. LAWSON. Ido not wish to invadethe privileges of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and if any gentleman on 
that committee desires to speak now I will not take the floor. 
Otherwise I pro to take the floor in my own time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman to 
say = he was to talk in the time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr, LAWSON. I did not wish, Mr. Chairman, to prevent the 
committee from going forward, but if no gentleman desires to 

k now whois a member of the committee, I prefer to take 
the floor in my own time. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be recognized, if there 
be no objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I did not expect to address 
the committee this afternoon; I know that members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency would be preferred in the order 
of debate, but as no member of that committee is now prepared 
to go on I will claim the floor in my own right. 

I propose to submit some observations in favor of the repeal 
of the prohibitory tax on State bank notes. True, there are no 
exist notes that fall under the ee but we propose to 
repeal it because it is wrong in principle, unwise in policy, and 
injurious in its operation. 

he State banks referred to are private companies, incorpo- 
rated by the several States for the purpose of transforming their 
credit into currency for general use among the people. We 
propose that their authority to issue notes shall be derived from 
the States in the exercise of their constitutional prerogatives 
and sovereign will, limited only by such conditions and safe- 
2 as they may severally see fit to impose. I am willing to 
ntrust the States with plenary power over the subject, per- 
suaded that they are competent to enact legal provisions suffi- 
ciently wise and just and careful to protect their own honor and 
dignity, and also to furnish to their citizens a sound, stable, 
and adequate paper currency. 

The power to incorporate them resides alone in the several 
States, and assuming that they would be useful, that they would 
perform valuable functions, and greatly enhance our commercial 
prosperity, itfollows that the power of the States to create them 
ought not to be abridged. No one will deny that a sound bank- 
ing system. having authority to issue a paper currency, and to 
thereby utilize that large mass of otherwise dead capital of the 

ople, namely, their credit, is promotive of the most essential 

acilities and the largest prosperity in the conduct of business. 

McLend says that 

most potent for the increase he movi: wer 
33 3 57 actual capital that it is . to devine consist. 
ently with keeping up the value of the currency at its level with bullion. 


And just as banking spreads more extensively does it multiply the produc- 
ing power of the community.—-McLeod on Banking, volume 2, page 


The utility of credit as a substitute for money is every day 
manifested in the employmentof private checks, drafts, and notes 
of the national banks, though the latter are founded in disre- 

d of the correct principles of banking as they are expounded 

y the best writers on the subject. 

The proposed amendment is not an unfriendly assault upon 
national banks, nor does it seek to antagonize or supplant an 
existing method of providing asound currency for the people. It 
is intended mainly to su pement the inetñciency and inadequacy 
` of other systems. It will destroy the monopoly of the national 
banks, an achievement that ought to merit the approval of all 
commercial interests, but it will not otherwise affect them, save 
as a generous rivalry for business may bring these and State 
banks into 3 wholesome competition. The monopoly 
of national banks is a cause of serious complaint and animadver- 
sion, and an obstacle to remedial financial measuresin monetary 
crises, inasmuch as it prohibits the use of other devices which 
the skill and prudence of business men would employ for the 
protection of their credit. 

An eminent English author, writing about twenty-five years 
ago, spoke of the monopoly of the Bank of England as follows: 


The frightful convulsions and collapses of public credit which have oc- 
curred during the last n of a century are ciety ane to this 
great wrong and violation of the true principlesof trade. English banking 


has never recovered its fatal effects to this day, and many years must éla 

before it will arrive at the form to which it is 3 tending, and which 
it must naturally have assumed if its development had been left free to the 
— and experience of men of business. — Ale Leod on Banking, volume 1, page 


He also said: 

This ed Ae So as unjust and as pernicious as any of those which the 
Commons of Elizabeth and James I had rebelledagainst. * * * The Bank 
of England had rendered unquestionable services to the state, so might any 
other 1 in its line, and any other corporation might have done the 
same if they had been permitted. But nevertheless the principle of mo- 
nopoly was utterly vicious, and time, the avenger, brought retribution at last, 
when, in the course of events, the commerce and wealth of the count 
manded an increased currency, and save for this monopoly, powerful and 
wealthy companies would have been formed in the metropolis, with rami- 
fications all over the country, and with local banks in the great towns, these 
unjustifiable principles of the Bank of England prevented it. The bank 
could not or would not either itself supply the currency nor permit other 
companies to do so. 

The bank was limited by law to a fixed amount of circulation, 
and could not fill the demand for a larger volume, while a pro- 
hibition in its favor was imposed on other banks. National 
banks occupy the same vicious and obstructive attitude in our 
system. The destruction of this monopoly will, therefore, pro- 
duce a wholesome effect upon our monetary system, but beyond 
that the repeal of the tax will not disturb them; on thecontrary, 
they will exist side by side with State banks, engaged in the 
same functions, augmenting the commercial convenience and 

rosperity of thesame communities, and competing for the same 

usiness; one furnishing a currency suited toevery variety and re- 
quisition of interstate trade,and theothera currency answerin 
tothe local trade, and each, as the complement of the other, w 
act in harmony in different spheres of usefulness, and instead of 
antagonizing, each will popularize and fortify theother. Forex- 
perience has demonstrated that if a bank can not occupy an en- 
tire district it is of advantage to it that other banks bhala oc- 
eupy the ground it can not hold; rivalry creates business, and 
as the business of the two classes of banks would differ in char- 
acter each class would fortify the other. 

Nor is this a scheme to float a debased currency. State banks 
established upon correct principles of bankingcannot doso. It 
is not advantageous to any community to foster a depreciated 
currency if a better can be had. The interests of the debtorand 
creditor, of the capitalist and laborer, and indeed of all others, 
are identified in their dependence upon a currency of uniform 
value. A certain school of politicians maintain that any cur- 
rency may be sound and of uniform value if it have upon it the 
stamp and fiat of the Government. But such notions are at va- 
riance with the experience of mankind, and contrary to the true 
principles of political economy. 

I believe that the States are more competent to determine 
the character of their currency, and more anxiously inclined to 
provido safeguards for its security than Congress can be. Ibe- 

ieve that each State is better informed concerning its financial 

condition, its needs, and the financial legislation necessary to 
pono its pros erity, than Congress can possibly be. Thoir 

nowledge of subjects that are conducive to their interests is 
far more extensive and thorough, and their solicitude in pro- 
moting their own welfare immeasurably more intense. 

A national currency, possessing the confidence of the people 
of the entire Union and eat exchanges everywhere, to- 
porthor with a local currency equally sound, which, owing to the 

act that its quality is not universally known, rarely departs 
from the place of its origin, have been found most efficient and 
useful inthe past. Daniel Webster fand I place his name against 
the name of the 88 from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER| who 
has just addressed the committee), whose knowledge of the his- 
tory and principles of finance was not surpassed by any states- 
man living in his day, in a speech delivered to the merchants of 
New York in 1840, used this language: 

My opinion is that a currency emanating partly from a national authority 
as broad in its origin as the whole country, and partiy from local banks, or- 
ganized as our banks now are, and issuing paper for local circulation.is a 
better currency forthe whole people than ever before existe inthe whole 
world.— Webster's Works, volume 2, page 59. 

His remarks had reference to existing State banks and to the 
Bank of the United States, whose charter had recently expired, 
and no higher encomium on the dual system referred to, and 
which is almost precisely what we seek to establish now, could 
be uttered than that its currency was the ‘‘ best that had ever 
before existed in the world.” 

Prior to that time the Government had tried the experiment 
of Treasury notes, but nothing was more satisfactory to Webster 
than a dual currency, one proceeding from national and the 
other from State authority, one answering the purpose of a gen- 
eral, the other the purpose of a local circulation. The national 
banks, as they exist now, are one hemisphere of the system, and 
we seek to establish its corresponding hemisphere in State 
banks; tostrike the shacklesfrom State Legislatures and private 
banks; to authorize a local currency freed from the control of 
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politicians and regulated solely by the skill and judgment of 
men of business on business principles, We desire to eliminate 
partisan politics from the system altogether. 

It is evident that some means of 1 a paper currene 
for the people must be adopted at an early day. The nationa 
banks must expire by operation of the statute when the Gov- 
ernment debt is paid. The bonds on which they rest mature A. 
D. 1907—fourteen years hence—and the people of this country, 
I trust, do not propose an increase or extension of the national 
debt except in response to an imperious necessity. What shall 
take their place? A paper currency, as everyone knows, is in- 
dispensable; commerce can not be carried on without it; it evo- 
lutionizes the credit of the people and brings into active opera- 
ation its mighty power—a power said to take rank with gun- 
powder, the printing press, steam, and electricity in its effect 
upon the prosperity of a nation. A substitute for it has never 
been discovered. : 

What provision, then, shall we make of it? Shall we issue 
Treasury notes and thereby implicate the credit of the Govern- 
ment with every individual scheme of industry and speculation, 
expose its faith and credit to the hazard of every abortive enter- 
prise, and imperil its financial prestige among the nationsof the 
earth by offering the national credit as a shuttlecock to the 
traders in money? Even under the existing system the baleful 
influence exerted upon our credit by the capitalists is a national 
scandal to be deplored rather than encouraged. 

Assuming, however, that national banks may continue as at 
present organized, they faii to furnish an adequate currency for 
our fastincreasing populationand commerce. If they owned all 
the outstanding Government bonds (and they do not) and were 
toissue currency to the extent of 90 percent of their par value, the 
currency issued by them would still be inadequate. But it is 
well known that they do not issue the amount of currency au- 
thorized by law. i 

The market price of bonds is too high to N at all times 
their profitable use as a security for bank notes. The establish- 
ment of national banks in some of the Southern States would 
produce there a contraction rather than an increase of the cur- 
rency. To establish a bank with a capital of $100,000 in bonds, 
there must be paid at the market price of the bonds about 8120, 
000, whereas there could only be issued $90,000 of notes. The 
money expended in the purchase of bonds would be carried out of 
the State, and paid tomoney syndicates who own them elsewhere, 
and hence, the difference between the price of thg bonds and 
the amount of currency issued, namely, $30,000, would measure 
the contraction of the currency tnat would ensue. And as the 
currency is already contracted too narrowly for the require- 
ments of trade, the people of these States can not afford to set 
up national banks. We need a system founded on such securi- 
ties as we have or can procure without diminution of the avail- 
able currency. 

But there are serious objections to the further creation of na- 
tional banks. Iam not conscious that I entertain an unreason- 
able prejudice against them. Ladmit that they are indispensa- 
ble to our present financial system; and I realize that until we 
create a better system they must be maintained. But I would 
urge a better system at once. In the first place, according to 
the best authority on the subject, they are not founded upon cor- 
rect principles of banking. The best authors on the subject of 
banking maintain that the standard coinof a country is the only 
safe an proper security for a paper currency. I am a convert 
to that doctrine. A bank note is merely a promissory note pay- 
able on demand. It is therefore payable in coin, because coin is 
the only universal representative of debt, and the only substance 
which by the common consent of mankind can be delivered in 
acquittance of a debt. 

t is substantially a draft upon the entire population of a 
country and accepted br all. It follows, therefore, that the sum 
total of bank notes ought to bear some relation to the sum total 
of the substance in which they are to be redeemed or paid. The 
relation is in all cases determined by experience, and will vary 
according to the conditions of trade and confidence, of course; 
but whatever may be the relation the ultimate payment must be 
in coin. If the ratio is too small the currency will be unduly 
contracted; if too large, it will be unduly expanded, and experi- 
ence only, under an automatic system, can determine the true 
ratio at different periods and different places, for experience is 
an intelligent discovery of the laws of nature acting on present 
conditions. : 

It follows therefore that coin is the only scientific basis upon 
which a sound banking system for the issue of notes can be 
founded. And therefore the petals upon which national 
banks are established, allowing the issue of notes on Government 
bonds, is just as vicious as the principle of founding banks upon 
the security of land or other property. Practically national 


banks are better; they are so because Government bonds are 
quite limited in amount, are of high value, and readily saleable, 
and because the Goverment is pledged to redeem their notes. 
But this does not alter the principle, nor avoid the anomaly 
that one may spend his money in the purchase of bonds and have 
it back in currency. Thesystem, under favored conditions, may 
temporarily vindicate the experiment, but if it be contrary to 
correct principles ‘‘time,the avenger, brings retribution at last.” 

In the second place, national banks may be so conducted as to 
jeopardize the welfare of the country; they may become dan- 
gerous in the same manner that any other monopoly or syndi- 
cate is dangerous. They alone possess the authority to issue a 
paper currency; they may expand or contract that currency at 
pleasure, a limit being placed on their power to expand, but 
none on their power to contractit. They have power, ihere- 
fore, to contract the medium of exchanges, and, through the 
medium of exchanges and measures of value, to control the trade 
and commerce of the country; for whosoever controls the money 
also controls the commerce of a country. Such power is too 
vast and too dangerous to be lodged in any limited number of 
men. 

Think of it. Rapid transit by railroads and ocean steamers, 
and instantaneous communication by telegraph, have immeasur- 
ably increased the utility and power of money, as well as the 
danger to be apprehended from its manipulation. Its power is 
measured by its quantity multiplied by the velocity of its trans- 
mission. Aclose monopoly of enormous wealth like the national 
banks, directed by the keenest intellects of the age, controlling 
the deposits of the surplus wealth of the country, connected by 
a community of interests with every other monetary force in the 
world, and close in touch with such forces by aid of the rapid 
communication already referred to, is a gigantic menace to the 
business prosperity of all people. Remember, too, that its move- 
ments are not governed bysentiments of charity or philanthropy 
nor by any consideration of the welfare of others, except in so 
far as their welfare coincides with its own schemes of aggran- 
dizement and selfishness. 

fori, Je such an instrumentality all the portable money in 
the civilized world could in a short period be combined in one 
mass, or into one powerful agency, and operated to uplift or to 
crush any institution or enterprise. A selfish regard for the 
conservation of its own pecuniary interests would constitute the 
only limitation upon its dangerous exploits. I speak now of 
possibilities only. But should such an event occur as the coöp- 
eration of national banks and all monetary forces, a relentless 
monetary Heenan, more dreadful than the ravages of famine, 
war. and pestilence, would overspread the globe. 

The germ of such a despotism is inherent in the national 
banks. They are the favorites of the Government, are of the 
same paternity, are exclusively invested with power to createa 
paper currency, limited in numbers, existing everywhere under 
precisely the same conditions, and are animated by the same 
spirit of self-interest, and of late years absvlutely dictate the 
financial measures of the Government. They consequently pos- 
sess all the elements of a vast and powerful conspiracy. To 
combine and utilize these elements depends on their inclination 
only. When codperating with each other, there isscarcely an 
limit upon their capacity to withdraw or secrete the stand: 
coin of the country, to withdraw their own and other currence 
from circulation; and thus having, of their own will, fomen 
a panic, it is within their power to close their doors against de- 
punn and borrowers, and put an end altogether to the circu- 

tion of currency. 

Such vast power ought not to exist anywhere. The tempta- 
tion to abuse it will overthrow the weak defenses of human na- 
ture. The argument, if support be needed, is plainly illustrated 
by our recent experiences and by the history of the Bank of the 
United States in the years 1833-1834. There is little doubt, I 
think, that the late monetary stringency and business depres- 
sion and disasters were brought about by bankers and capital- 
ists for the twofold purpose of constraining the Government 
to refrain from e currency and to issue bonds. That they 
were entirely successful in their scheme is no longer an open 
question. ut retribution has justly befallen them, in that 
having ‘‘sown to the whirlwind ” they are now helping to ‘‘ reap 
the storm.” 

State banks can never become the subjects of such criticism. 
Their origin and their conditions and limitations will vary ac- 
cording to the number of States adopting them; the wide area 
over which they are scattered will prevent combination, and as 
national banks will retain the right to issue notes, they can not 
become a monopoly. Their corporators will also reside in the 
same community where the banks are located; they will be iden- 
tified in interests and fortunes with its best citizens, and equally 
affected by whatever retards or augments the growth and pr'os- 


To conduct their 
a manner that would injure the individual or retar 


business in 
eral ri ld k to their in heir sal 

the prosperity would work to r injury; their self-in- 

— POONA therefore coincide with the community interest 

and welfare. 

The truth of this argument is verified by eventsin my own 
State.. For many years our railroads were owned and governed 
by our own people. They were profitably ed and con- 
ducted with general satisfaction to the public. But nonresi- 
dents a few years ago purchased a controlling interest in some 
of them, turned out the old managers and replaced them with 
theirowncreatures. The usual result soonfollowed. The roads 
thus controlled have been so loaded with mortg: that they 
are bankrupt, and the resident stockholders who clung to a mi- 
nority of the stocks have been ruined. This marks the differ- 
ence between a resident and a nonresident ownership of such 
public institutions as railroads and banks, 

Again, one of the needs of the country is an elastic and flex- 
ible currency; one that can be expanded and contracted auto- 
matically in correspondence with the multiplying demands of 
trade. But the power of national banks to expand the currency 
has certain fixed and definite limitations. Recent events have 
demonstrated their incapacity to respond to the demands of 
business during a monetary crisis. They rather render the sit- 
uation more acute and the disaster more widespread. They are 
the first to become nervous and alarmed. When a catastrophe 
is imminent they refuse loans and discounts, convert their avail- 
able assets into cash, refuse to pay out deposits, hold all they 
can get, and augment the disaster arising from wavering- confi- 
dence and a sudden and serious contraction of the currency. 
When people most need accommodation, when an extension of 
credit is of vital concern to all, their own credit and solvency 
is so imperiled that they can not extend the necessary aid. 

In the late — national banks were unable to supply the 
currency for which the whole country was clamorous, and hence 
resort was had to clearing-house certificates, cortificates of de- 

it, and other expedients to relieve business constriction. 
e emergency was so intense that they disregarded the tax. 
If all the credit of the people could have been utilized the de- 
mand- for currency and the disastrous effects of contraction 
would have been used and distributed among a larger num- 
ber of banks; all the pressure would not have fallen on a few, 
and the severity of business depression would haye been miti- 
| pacts State and natfonal banks would have coiperated in af- 
ording relief. State banks can be organized upona broader 
basis t national banks now are, upon a basis so broad that 
all the money and resource of the country can be utilized for the 
protection of commercial interests. In financial crises, as at 
other periods, the movement of currency is affected by supply 
and demand, and there ought to be power somewhere lodged to 
meet every wholesome demand. 
Currency ought to flow through all the arteries of trade as 


perity of the community. 


: _ freely, as bountifully, and as healthfully as the blood flows in the 


veins and arteries of the human body, leaving no particle thereof 
unsustained by the life-preserving fluid; or, to change the fig- 
ure, it ought to be as uniformly and as universally diffused 
— all communities as the salt infuses the ocean, whose 
savor is present in every and bay and inlet, in every cur- 
rent and wave ery 8 foam.“ Sound 8 inen as Mes 
resentative of co preserving a proper ratio in quantity 
with coin can not be too abundant. When thus issued it is reg- 
ulated by the laws of commerce, which are inviolable as the laws 
of gravitation. 
o promote universal prosperity we need a currency as acces- 
“sible to the farmer upon the security of his lands as to the capi- 
talist on the security of hisstocks and bonds. The farmer is the 
most important factor in the progress of civilization; and yet 
the laws pertaining to national banks outlaw real estate, his 
chiefsecurity,and thereby nullify the value of his chief resources 
in the attainment of material prosperity. The continuous de- 
cline for several years in the price of farms and farm products, 
which form the staple articles of our export trade, and the in- 
8 ratio of accumulation in other investments, attest the 
truth of the eee The farmer under a proper banking 
system would escape such a fatal discrimination. < 
Again, the right to issue notes upon the security of Govern- 
ment bonds ought not to be tolarated., Any business connection 
between banks and the Government is de ental to the latter. 
The keen sagacity and strictly business methods which char- 
acterize the management of bank affairs, the astute and careful 
movements engineered by self-interest, never fails to outstrip 
the it, Por of the public official whose ardor and sense of re- 
sponsibility are not, as in the other case, prompted by a pros- 
pective increase of his private fortune. 
The public credit rarely escapes injury when it is subjected to 
the manipulation of a class whose occupation is to enrich them 
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selves by its use. Who can witness without humiliation the 
spectacle of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
being subjected in the management of their fiscal affairs to the 
dictation of the great bankers of the country? And yet such a 
spectacle, under existing conditions, is inevitable. can not 
escape it, though he desires to do soneyersoardently, It is the 
fruit ofa vicious system, and will occur as inevitably as the op- 


‘eration of the lawsof nature, foravarice and self-interestare man- 


ifestations of those laws. No intelligent person will deny that 
the great bankers of the country have the power to bankrupt 
the Treasury of the United States at any moment that they may 
conspire to do so. 

Owing tothe obligation of the Government to redeem its notes, 
the Treasury is as much exposed to a “run” as ordinary banks 
are. Indeed, its situation is far more perilous; for, having topay 
outin the discharge of its current obligations notes that have 
been once redeemed, it is exposed again and again in an endlees 
manner to recurring demands for their redemption. Its secur- 
ity consists, not in its own impregnable strength, but in the fear 
of bankers lest their own credit may be ruined in the collapse 
of the Treasury. Its stability is therefore maintained by self-in- 
torest of the bankers. I gan see but one clear path out of tHe 

nger. 

I would provide that the Government cut loose from the banks 
and force those hereafter established to issue their notes upoñ, 
the basis of coin only, that it redeem its own current notes, or/ 
declare a limited amount of them inconvertible and irredeem- 
able except in ponant of taxes. I think at least $300,090, 
of the greenback currency could be declared temporarily incon- 
vertible, to await such time as the Government could, without 
embarrassment to the Treasury, make provision for their re- 
demption. I would provide, also, that the revenues be collected 
to the extent of one-half at least, in coin, and would authorize 
business communities everywhere, acting under the laws of the 
several States, to issue their own currency. 

No one perceives the perilous situation of the Treasury more 
clearly than the Executive and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and instead of advising the issue of bonds I marvel that they do 
not recommend a scheme that will make the Treasury impreg-' 
nable. The issue of bonds can afford at best only a temporary; 
relief. The evil is deferred, not cured. Why have they not 
the courage to stand on the Democratic platform and recom-. 
mend the repeal of the tax? Why should not the people as wel} 
as the money power of the country receive consideration? Why 
should we longer submit to the insolent and intolerant dictator-> 
ship of organized capital? Of course it would require a series 
of years to make the plan outlined effective throughout. It 
should be attempted in aconservative manner, and without par- 
tisan antagonisms.. The civil war is over, and the time is au- 
spicious for a readjustment of our finances upon sound and sei- 


entific principles. 
Another evil attends the issue of a paper currency upon Gov- 
ernment bonds. It is the duty of the Government to redeem and 


cancel its bonds upon their maturity, but on the other hand it 
is to the interest of bankers to have its bonded debt continued 
and enlarged. Although a quasi partnership exists between 
them, their interests are antagonistic—not mutual. The banks 
will, so far as they are able, retard and prevent the extinguish- 
ment of the public debt, for their right to issue notes depends 
on a continuing debt, and if necessary they manipulate the 
finances in such a way as to vapore the public credit, ‘and 
thereby enforce the enlargement of the debt; for nothing atfords 
as much pleasure to these people as a new issue of Government 
bonds. 

To bring the event to pass they lie in waitfor the opportunity 
when they may decry the public credit or the soundness of the 
national currency, create distrust and alarm in financial circles, 
transport gold abroad, contract the currency at home, encroach 
upon the reserve in the Treasury, subsidize a venal press to 
spread the alarm of an impending crisis, and put in operation 
all the cunning machinations that selfish greed can invent, until 
the Government is compelled to accede to their demands. [Ap- 
plause.] An outery t „cheap money,” which has exist- 
ence only in their own fancy, is not the least potentof their ex- 
pedients. [Applause.] 

The sequel to a new issue of bonds is an increase of taxes and 
heavier burdens upon the 3 A public debt necessarily in- 
creases taxation beyond the ordinary revenues required. The 

roducts of the farm and workshop are thus laid under contri- 
ution to increase the wealth and maintain the luxurious indo- 
lence of these public vampires and parasites. The earnings of 
the poor, gathered in the oppressive sweat of toil, and essen- 
tial to the scant comfort of their homes and are t 
to the enrichment of the public creditor. 

Money that ought to be invested in industrial pursuits and 

employed in lifting men to a higher level of comfort and pros- 
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rity is wrested from its rightful owners by the tax į 

verted from its legitimate channels, and poured into the indo- 
lent lap of the bondholders. The people may plead for relief 
from their intolerable burdens, their representatives may form- 
ulate remedial financial legislation; but no voice is heeded but 
the voice of the banker and bondholder; their little finger is 
thicker than the loins of 70,000,000 of people. 

Extravagance and waste in the disbursement of the public 
revenues logizally follow. Economy is fatal to the existence of 
a national debt, but the national debt is the nutriment of the 
national banker, He must guard the security of his colossal 
fortune and the sources whence its increase comes, and there- 
fore aid and applaud the squandering of public funds. 

But the increase of taxes and the misuse of the public reve- 
nues are moderate instances of the evils attending the union of 
the Government and banking institutions; they are evils which 
a government may survive. Their union may be attended with 
far more danger and disaster. The corruption of popular elec- 
tions, and the contrel of government officials and machinery 
by the use of money are wise possible. In that event the 
power of taxation, the power of the sword, and the irresistible 
authority of organized government would be wielded by the 
money classes, by an oligarchy of plutocrats, an event which has 
oceurred in other countries, but which can not be contemplated 
without horror in a republican government. I would therefore 
divorce the Government from all mon institutions and de- 
stroy every ligament of the unholy nup 

Let the Government coin gold and silver and regulate the value 
thereof. That is the constitutional duty which it owes to the 
people. Let it abandon all par ips in business of all kinds, 
and set itself free to attain the high sage A which it is capable 
of achieving in line with the principles of its founders. 

Private banking corporations were engaged in issuing paper 
currency prior to the formation of the Government, and they 
probably existed in every State in the Union prior to 1880. The 
amount of their notes in circulation in 1860 was $207,102,477. 
They furnished, with few exceptions, a safe and stable currency, 
and duriag that time the y paper currency in existence. 
They were sound enough to become the depositories of the public 
funds during the administration of President Jackson. They 
now exist in every civilized country in the world except our own, 
and their paper currency has been profitably and safely used for 
two hundred years. They furnish a convenient medium of ex- 
change for all great commercial peoples, and their value is 
recognized in every mart of trade and commerce throughout the 
civilized world. As auxiliary to the standard coin, their notes 
are indispensable, and in preventing their use our Government 
is lagging behind other commercial nations in the facilities it 
affords for the progress of its citizens. 

The coin money is totally inadequate; according to the best 
authorities there are only about $8,000,000,000 of coin money in 
the world, a fraction more than $5 per capita. Without paper 
money a feeble commerce, such as existed under the primitive 
methods of barter, would still languish as an incubus upon ad- 
vancing civilization. I have already shown that national banks 
can not supply the demand for it. There is no other safe re- 
course except to 2 banks. They supplied this country 
with currency until the exigencies of a gigantic war outran their 
capacity to meet its extraordinary demands. With but few ex- 
ceptions they were sound and reliable. 

I affirm that none wereunsound except such as were organized 
upon false principles of banking or conducted by faithless offi- 
cers. The outcry against them now is made by the friends of a 
rival system. The national banker, like the shrine maker of 
the goddess Diana, exclaims, ‘‘ Sirs, ye know that by this busi- 
ness we have our wealth.” And his voice is as potent in rally- 
ing his clans asever the trumpetof Rhoderick Dhu,whose motto 
was“ Let him take who has the power, and let him keep who 

” 


can.’ 

Private banking corporations are sounder to-day than the na- 
tional banks. This assertion is verified by the phenomenon that 
in the recent monetary perturbation the percentage of failures 
was higher among the latter than among the former. Evidence 
of the prudence, skill, and honesty of their nent could 
not be more clearly manifested than by that crucial test. When 
r eee ee in this country very little complaint impugning 
their soundness was heard. Some inconvenience in the use of 
their notes was experienced by persons traveling from one State 
into another, but the national toxin and the facilities for ob- 
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8 of a bank can be known all over the Union in asin- 
gle day. 

Unsafe and fraudulent State banks could not exist in the light 
of our present advancement and experience. But they were not 
taxed out of existence for want of confidence in their soundness, 
nor because of any distrust of their notes. People then knew 
which to trust and which to reject. The notes of some of the 
banks in my State were secreted during the war and redeemed 
at their par value afterwards. The ravages and desolation of 
war, more widespread and complete than any people of modern 
times ever endured, did not impair their value. 

The prohibitory tax was imposed on them in order to inaugu- 
rate and facilitate a new governmental policy, to force the es- 
tablishment of the national-bank monopoly, a modern device re- 
lied on to sustain the national credit by the creation of new uses 
and a wider demand for its bonds. I do notimpugn the wisdom 
or the policy of the measure, or its adaptation to the exigencies 
of the Government, at that period, but the necessity for the dë- 
struction of private banks is now N and the time 
is auspicious for their rebstablishment: indeed, looking to the 
prosperity of the country and the stability of its credit there is 
an absolute necessity that the Government and the banks should 
be divorced. 

Ido not think that a partisan character should be given to 

measure. It ought to be adopted for the benefit of all par- 
ties and all the peo: But ina broad sense, embracing the 
3 of local self-government, State banks are essentially 
eames g TO 8 e eee 

© party, e fo. 
in its last national platform: 
We recommend that 

8 = the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State bank issues 

This is an affirmative declaration of its policy. 

These words were not spoken in a corner, nor by a section of 
the party in some remote or obscure region, nor without de- 
liberation and full comprehension of their import. They are 
well-considered recommendations ofa great party in its national, 
convention, where every Democrat in the Union was represented 
and where its principlesand policies were digested. formulated, 
and crystallized into its national platform. The Chief Magis- 
trate of this country and a majority of both branches of Con- 
gress wero elected on this yew tye and the pooma expect that 
the policies thus enunciated shall, as far as possible, be enacted 
into law. As opinions merely they are of no force; to become 
effective they must become law. 

The electors were not surprised into an indorsement of this 
partof the platform. It was demanded by a large section of the 
party in their State conventions — 55 to the assembling of the 
national convention, and despite ridicule, argument, and de- 
nunciation of this section of the platform by its adversaries in 
every arena throughout the country, the national Democratic 
perky ratified it as an orthodox statement of their political faith. 

here has been.a puerile attempt to weaken its force by a criti- 
cism upon the word ‘‘recommend.” But every fair-minded critic 
can not fail to admit that its terms import a binding obligation 
to do what is recommended to be done, and that it constitutes a 
pledge of the party that ought to be observed in good faith. 

ow, then, can a loyal Democrat honorably escape supporting 
the measure? I confessmyself that, having been elected to office 
on my assurance that I approved the platform, I should feel, 
were [ tovote fs geet this amendment, that I had defrauded my 
constituents and had won the honors and emoluments ef office 
under false pretenses [applause], and so oughtevery loyal Demo- 
crat to feel. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] who has just ad- 
dressed the committee. avows that he is not bound by this sec- 
tion of the platform. Why is he not? The same argument that 
would excuse him from supporting this section would excuse 
other Democrats from supporting other sections of the platform. 
The Democratic party, A ERSE could not rely upon the plat- 
form as a rule of faith and practice,” and instead of being a 
great compact and well-organized party it would become an un- 
disciplined and desultory mob. 

The Democratic convention did well and bik to approve 
local banks of issue. As I have before remarked, they are a 
part of our system of local self-government, itself a primary and 
cardinal Democratic principle. We inherited them from the 
sovereign States at the time of their entrance into the Federal 
Union. If experience had shown them to be an evil and perni- 
cious system would have been condemned by the wise men 
who framed the tution, and would have been rejected from 
their plan of Federal Union. They werenotoverlooked; methods 
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of issuing paper currency theretofore used were considered, and 
the States were expressly forbidden to ‘‘emit bills of credit,” 
but they were not restricted in their right to continue the system 
of private banking which then prevailed. The right tocontrol 
pr vate banking was reserved to the States, and not granted to 

he Union, and hence their authority over the subject is exclu- 
sive and supreme. 

I confess to a strong attachment for the doctrine of Jocal self- 
government. I do not believe that the Federal Government 
ought to do anything for me that I can do for myself, or that 
my State can do for me. I believe in home rule. My kindred, 
my friends, and my associates are at my home; my interests are 
there; they who are dearer to me than life are there; all of a 
material nature that contributes to my pleasures and happiness 
cluster there; my associates best understand me and my circum- 
stances, my condition, my habits, my environments, my strength 
and my weakness. Let them govern me. While they measure 
justice to me it will be justice tempered with sympathy and 
affection. These considerations widen until they reach the 
boundaries of my State. We are homogeneous; one in common 
interest, duties, and sufferings, and united in all things that 
contribute to the advancement of our civilization, and to the 
future grandeur and destiny of our Commonwealth. 

Let my State govern me. Then I shall enjoy the largest lib- 
erty in the choice of my rulers; they will be in sympathy with 
me, and I with them, and thus will be secured the nearest ap- 
3 to fraternal government. I want such succor only 

rom the Federal Government as my State, for any reason, is in- 
competent toextend. Idonotspeakin derogation of Federal au- 
thority; I cheerfully assent to the fullest exercise of its rightful 
prerogatives, but at the same time I sternly resent its aggres- 
sions upon the States, because I believe that a system of govern- 
ment with local self-governmentas its corner stone is the freest, 
the wisest, and the t. For these reasons, among others, I 
prefer State banks. They will be thoroughly identified with the 
communities where they are located. = 

Their corporators and officers will be citizens of the place, 
having interests and alliances with other citizens; they will un- 
derstand the individual and the general commercial needs, they 
will be thoroughly acquainted with the conditions and prospects 
of business; will know the amount of currency needed, when 
needed, and for what purposes needed; age ths know the value 
of the securities offered and the sagacity, skill, solvency, and in- 
tegrity of their customers; their connections and sympathies 
with the people of their communities willtemper their self-in- 
terest, and restrain their inclination to unduly harass and op- 

ress the unfortunate debtor. Such considerations will not 
ikelv influence nonresident bankers. Give us, therefore, home 
banks. I advert again to the national Democratic platform, in 
which it is declared: 

The Democratic part believes in home rule and the control of their own 

affairs by the people of the vicinage. 

And this Congress can confer no greater benefaction upon the 
common people, so called, nor more vitally secure home rule to 
them than to remove all hindrances to the free use of their con- 
stitutional defenses against the oppression and exactions of the 
money power. 

We concede that it is a wise provision of the Constitution 
which reserves to the States power to legislate with reference 
to the lives, the liberty, and the property of their citizens, and 
to their courts power to administer the laws touching their most 
tender and valued relations, and yet they are thought incompe- 
tent to legislate in reference to the paper credits of their banks 
an object of far less moment than those enumerated. 

When we ask that a State legislature, which is intimately ac- 
uainted with the condition of every community within its bor- 
ers, may authorize its banks to issue notes for local conven- 

ience, the power is denied it, and the ridiculous pretension set 
up that the few members of Congress from that State, united 
with the members from other States, few of whom are much, 
if in any degree, elevated above the level of intelligence of the 
Legislatures of their respective States, are competent to regu- 
late the financial system of the entire Union. Far too much in- 
telligence is arrogated by Congress and far too little accredited 
to the States. 

It is claimed, furthermore, that the tax is unconstitutional; if 
not in a technical sense that would authorize the courts to de- 
clare it so, certainly in a wider and more comprehensive sense. 
Its unconstitutionality arises in part from the motives and pur- 
poses of the legislator who voted to im the tax, and that is 
a subject that courts are not permitted to inquire into. If the 
legislator in good faith believed that the tax would raise reve- 
nue, that is one question; but if he voted the tax as a prohibi- 
tion upon bank notes to accomplish some other purpose, that is 
another and a different question. : 
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The language of the Constitution is: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts, and vide for the common 0 - 
eral welfare of the United States. ane Se it 


The words are to “ collect,” to ‘ pay,” to “ provide,” evidently 
intending that the tax should raise revenue with whieh to 
“pay” and “provide.” The language of the Constitution can 
not be construed to mean anything else. But if the language 
were not so clear as to put an end to the controversy, the spirit 
and purpose of the instrument would remove all doubt. 

To assume that the fathers of the Republic, engaged in layin 

the foundations of a new government whose prerogative 1 
be the 833 and promotion of liberty and justice, should 
have given authority to its Legislature, by a fraudulent use of 
the taxing power, to destroy any legitimate business, is utierly 
oe pages If such a contention be true, where would be the 
imit to the exercise of the power? Itis apparent that under 
such a comprehensive grant of the taxing power a prohibitory 
tax could be laid upon any pee gy Arai and that the fruits of 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce could be thus de- 
stroyed. The doctrine that any legitimate employment or oc- 
cupation can be destroyed under the guise of the taxing power 
is therefore untenable. That the issuing of bank notes is a le- 
gitimate business needs no proof. If it were not so, the Consti- 
tution itself would have forbidden it. A great lawyer (Judge 
Cooley), in the case of The People vs. Salem, said: 


Every honest employment is honorable; it is beneficial to the public; it 
deserves encouragement. The more successful we can make it the more 
does it generally subserve the public good. But it isnot the business of the 
State to make discriminations in favor of one class against another, or in 
favor ot one employment against another. The State can have no favorites. 
Its business is to protect the industry of all. and to give all the equal bene- 
fit of the laws. It can not compel an unwilling minority to submit to tax- 
— inorder that it may keep upon its feet any business that can not stand 

Judged by these principles, the tax in question isin plain vio- 
lation of the Constitution. And the courts are fruitful of deci- 
sions in line with the same principles. 

I venture to say that no man who voted this tax on State bank 
notes ever believed that a dollar of revenue would be derived 
from it. It was intended from the beginning to be prohibitory. 
A tax of 1 per cent was levied upon the notes of national banks, 
and quite a large revenue has been derived from it. But from 
the tax on State bank notes, which is ten times higher, nothi 
hascome. The tax is a subterfuge, in plain violation of bot 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution, and should beannulled. 
If we sanction it, any scheme, however subversive of individual 
rights, can be successful, provides it can ba artfully engineered 
through Congress under the pretext of raising revenue. 

Again, the Government should guarantee to the citizen the 
legitimate and ample use of all his property and faculties. Mr. 
Jefferson said (volume 4, page 278, of his works): 

No man has a right to commit a; ssion upon the equal rights of an- 
other; and this is from which the laws should restrain him; every man 
is under the natural duty of contributing to the necessities of society; and 
this is all the laws ought to enforce upon him. 


We need not give unqualified indorsement to this doctrine in 
order to recognize the principles on which 333 ought 
to proceed as far as practicable. If an individual can employ his 

roperty and his talents profitably to himself and to his neigh- 
rs, his right to do so should not be impeded. The general 
welfare is promoted and the highest level of prosperity attained 
when every item of capital is profitably and usefully employed, 
and when every citizen enjoys the greatest freedom in the pur- 
suit of his own 3 Capital consists in knowledge, tal- 
ents, skill, and credit, when Bhatt nae: employed, as well as in 
money and other material things. Credit possesses exchangeable 
value, and is therefore property—more valuable ofttimes than 
gold and silver. Its use, therefore, ought not to be abridged. 

There is a vast amount of idle or dead capital in some parts 
of the country in the form of credit, which needs to be evolved 
and utilized. It is like alocomotive, motionless upon the track, 
and of no avail as an instrument of transportation and com- 
merce, because steam, analogous to the force of banking, is not 
applied. Banks create credit, and thereby add to the produc- 
ing capital of a country, and it is the plain dictate of wisdom 
and patriotism to set free all reserved capital now in disuse 
and unfruitful. That is all that we propose doing, If the credit 
of such institutions can be utilized, if they avail as money, if 
they encourage and facilitate trade, if they add a new impetus 
to industrial pursuits, if they create wealth, they are evidently 
promotive of general prosperity. Banks can not create money; 
the Government alone is endowed with that function; but they 
can furnish adequate substitutes for money, and, if currency is 
imparted to them by law, they may become as useful and as 
valuable in domestic commerce. 

Bank checks, drafts, and bills of exchange, in performing their 
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` special functions, are as useful as money and far more convenient, 
and bank notes, by virtue of their generalcurrency and not limited 
in their function would be more useful than checks. Their value, 
of course, would depend on the soundness of the security on 
which they are issued, on the safeguards of legislation, and on 
the confidence of the people who use them. ks would in- 

` crease the value of local capital by opening new avenues for its 
employment, and would combine the money, intelligence, skill, 
and integrity of each community in which they were located 
into a unit of force, and thereby molsiely their efficiency and 
value. Combination cumulates power. Its efficiency exceeds 
the aggregate of the single units of which it is composed; it pos- 
sesses the cate of organization, and is similar in effective 
action to a well-drilled regiment of soldiers in comparison with 
an undisciplined mob of equal numbers. 

Such a combination and use of all the capital in a community 
could not but be beneficial. The notes could not gain circu- 
lation unless they were sound and reliable. Their acceptance 
would be voluntary, and those having the least taint of suspi- 
cion upon them could not be put in circulation. It is probable 
that they would never leave the locality of their origin, but 
should they, in the course of our domestic trade, go abroad and 
be challenged, a resort to the telegraph would instantly dis- 
close their true character. Their utility, however, would far 
more than compensate for their slight inconvenience. 

There is no inherent infirmity in State banks that justifies us 
in discrediting their notes. As I have observed, the notes of 
private banks are current inevery civilized land except our own. 
They circulate freely in the very shadow of the Bank of Eng- 
land—probably the strongest monetary institution in the world. 
And are we less intelligent than other people that we can not 
provide for their security here? They are not modern inven- 
tions; they are not an experiment. 

The same provision that sustains other monetary institutions 
would sustain them. As I have before stated, private banks, 
having preserved their credit better than national banks in the 
late panic, have verified their soundness by the surest of all 
tests.. But when endowed with the authority to issue notes, 
doubly strong securities, and more severe guarantees of sound- 
ness will be required of them. In the first place, the private 
fortunes of their stockholders will be pledged to sustain their 
solvency, because the failure of the bank would bring tinancial 
ruin upon them. Their skill, judgment, and honesty would co- 
operate with their self-interest. the second place, their de- 
sirability as profitable investments would depend on their sound- 
ness. 

Depositors would decline totrust them, and their notes would 
be everywhere refused were the slightest suspicion to rest on 
either their management or their safety. Honesty in their man- 
agement would prove more fruitful than dishonesty. In the 
third place, the caution which the experience of modern times 
has taught us in the creation and supervision of banks would 
certainly not be neglected. In the fourth place, an unstable 
bank could not survive the searching inquiry and scrutiny of 
clearing houses. And in the fifth place, adequate penal laws 
would be employed to enforce fidelity and trustworthiness in the 
management. 

The people of this generation—the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER] has spoken about a dead and forgotten genera- 
tion, and 1 suppose that other gentlemen who are opposed to 
this amendment will do likewise. They can not find arguments 
among the living, but must search among the bones of the dead. 
I speak for the living. Isay that the people of this generation 
have acquired much information concerning banking and cur- 
rency, and are far in advance of their ancestors in the knowl- 
edge of finance and political economy. Twenty years of ex- 
perience is better than a century of book-reading.” 

It is the boast of the national banks that the holder of their 
notes never lost a dollar by the failure of one of them. Why? 
Because, however fraudulently or improvidently anational bank 
may be conducted, the note-holder can not suffer loss; the Gov- 
ernment is its sponsor and wet nurse. But the confiding depos- 
itor is scorched and blistered without remorse and without rem- 
edy. But State bank notes can be made just as good without the 
support of the Government. We ask that it remove its prohi- 
bition and allow the people to employ their own capital and 
credit unrestrained in furtherance of their commercial pursuits. 
The people have intelligence enough to take care of themselves. 
The pernicious doctrine that the Government must control, 
limit, supervise, and foster private enterprises has been adhered 
tolong enough. Every effort of the kind has benefited few and 
injured many. 

The prohibitory tax on State banks emanates from the doc- 
tr ine of protection as 3 in fostering national banks. The 
law protects the latter from the free competition of other citi- 
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zens on the plea that it promotes the security of the national 
finances. Other laws protect the manufacturers from free com- 
5 on the plea that it promotes the national prosperity. 

hey are hatched in the same nest and belong to the same brood 
of socialisticideas. I believe that the plea is false and the policy 
unwise. For in both instances the laws have built up a wealthy 
class on one side, and either impoverished the masses on the 
other, or left them to wage an unequal combat with the fostered 
institutions. 

Gentlemen who oppose State banks reason as if we had learned 
nothing by experience, as if State Legislatures were composed of 
imbeciles, and as if Congress possessed all the wisdom and pa- 
triotism that are extant in the country. I do not assent to this 
delusion. Such fraudulent banks as existed upon the frontiers 
many years ago are no longer possible. Inpointof intelligence 
and advancement, there are no frontiers now, The new States, 
though not so densely populated as the older ones, are fully 
abreast of them in the elements of character and intelligence 

uisite to the supportof good governmentand sound finances. 
When “ wild-cat” banks flourished, a large area of this country 
was comparatively a wilderness into which a railroad or tele- 
graph line or 1 ress had never penetrated. 

Of gold and silver there was practically none. Banks were 
founded upon the security of land values, and many of them 
were fraudulently conducted, and the people, by unavoidable 
circumstances having no other choice of money, became the 
victims of the counterfeiter and fraudulent banker. Even this 
kind of money, however, was better than none. It effected ex- 
changes, and in that manner was valuable. Money is com 
to vehicles of transportation; we prefer railroads, but in their 
absence we do not discard the ox cart. Bad money is better 
than no money. But conditions in these States are reversed. 
They now enjoy the railroad instead of the ox-cart civilization. 

The schoolmaster and the printing press have invaded the 
wilderness, holding aloft the torch of knowledge. The science 
of finance and political economy and the principles of commer- 
cial law are better understood. We have emerged from the 
dark ages, at least all of us, I hope, except the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] here; old things have passed away and 
a new orderof things has supervened. The crude methods of 
banking once in vogue no moreappertain to this day than do the 
crude implements of husbandry and transportation of a century 
ago. Increased intelligence is followed by increased achieve- 
ment. The welfare and happiness of men are more largely the 
subjects of universal concern and watchfulness, 

Gentlemen will admit that they are willing to risk their own 
States to establish banks. Their apprehension relates to other 
States, not theirown. And that fact demonstrates the fallacy 
of the argument against State banks. If their notes are good 
and worthy the confidence of the people of their own State, how 
do they become iniected with distrust and worthlessness when 
they cross State lines? If State-bank notes were sound in New 
York, why would they not be sound in Georgia, and vice versa? 

The suspicion and watchfulness of other banks; the caution 
of trading people; the dissemination of intelligence through the 
press and by telegraph, and each man’s concern for his own in- 
terests will always hereafter protect people against an unsound 
circulation. With existing facilities for acquiring information 
concerning the banking laws of the several States, no prudent 
man could be deceived in regard to them. Hence the argument 
that the notes of wild-cat” banks would flood the country and 
lead to financial disaster is puerile and unworthy the consider- 
ation of intelligent men. 

The establishment of State banks of issue would counteract 
the centralization of money, which is the evil tendency of mod- 
ern times. To effect the largest utility, money must be diffused 
and equitably distributed in correspondence with the volume 
and character of trade in every section of the country. No one 
will contend that such a happy distribution exists now. Under 
the blighting influence of the present system of banking more 
than a hundred millions of dollars above the lawful reserve were 
lately stagnant in the banks of the city of New York. A cor- 
responding amount was likewise idle in other cities. This im- 
mense hoard forebodes evil to the country, and is even now be- 
ing used as a false and fraudulent pretext to compel the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to issue Government bonds. 

The banks desire bonds for investment and as a means of per- 
petuating their existence, and so long as the Government re- 
mains in partnership with them they will be enabled to control 
its financial measures. When such immense sums are accumu- 
lated in the money centers, leaving the outlying territory desti- 
tute, loc I banks would afford a wholesome relief. They would 
become the shield and fortress of the people during those crises 
when capitalists undertake to contract the currency and despoil 
the people. Mark you, they could not displace a dollar of other 
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currency, Divested of the quality of a legal tender their notes 
could not be forced on anyone. 

The phenomenon that a currency of inferior grade will sup- 
plant one of superior grade—known as Gresham's law—can not 
occur unless both forms of currency are a legal tender, norwhen 
one has a national and the other a local circulation. The de- 
mand for the national money in interstate and foreign trade 
would prevent its banishment, and its demand for redemption of 
State bank notes would aid its diffusion throughout the country. 
Every State bank would be compelled to encourage its presence 
everywhere. It is probable that many States do not need State 
banks. Under the present system there may be a redundancy of 
money in some States, while destitution prevails in many. 

The argument that State banks are forbidden in the constitu- 
tions of some of the States carries no weight whatever, inasmuch 
as the people can change their State constitutions at will. States 
which do not need them act an nag Socios t when they ob- 
struct States that do need them. They brand their own people 
with the stigma of distrust. They can not be foreed on any. 
Each State will be left free to act in accord with its own interest. 
And this is right, for all the States do not enjoy the same ad- 
vantages in the distribution of the currency. For illustration, 
$165,000,000 was appropriated for pensions for the year ending 
June 30, 1894. 

That amount was distributed almost exclusively in the East- 
ern, Middle, and Western States. Assuming that the taxes to 
raise that sum were pag in proportion to population, and doubt- 
less the assumption is approximately correct (for the tax is lev- 
ied upon what people usp and not upon what they own), Georgia’s 
share of the tax for that year was $4,920,000, while the amount 
distributed in that State for pensions was only $365,573.01, leay- 
ing a net loss to her people of $4,554,426.99. I do not deduct 
from this sum $703,755.08 received in exeess of her contribution 
to the postal service, because it is probably set off by her exces- 
sive contributions to other expenditures of the Government. 
While Georgia receives 84,554, 426.01 less than she pays in pen- 
sions, the Eastern, Middle, and Western States receive from her 
an equal amount, for which they give no equivalent. 

The latter States, therefore, may not need an increase of cur- 
rency and may not desire a modification of our financial system, 
yet it is obvious that the conditions existing in those and the 
Southern States are unequal. While the Southern Statesannu- 
ally contribute about 810,000, 000 in excess of what they receive 
in pensions, their sister States receive from them an equal 
amount as a net addition to their capital and wealth for which 
they return no equivalent. In addition to this, the Southern 
States have offered in the Wilson bill to their sister States free 
iron, free coal, and free lumber, of which they have an abun- 
dance, and also free wool and free sugar. yet in the face 
of these enormous contributions to the Eastern, Middle, and 
Western States, many members from those States deny to the 
Southern States-a system of banking whereby they may main- 
tain their ability to continue the contributions. Oh, shame, 
where is thy blush?” ` 

I do not criticise the pension laws. The argument proceeds 
on the assumption that they are just. I mention these facts to 
illustrate the disparity which exists among the States in the 
distribution of money, and to prove that a system of currency 
not needed or desired by one section of the country would be 
very helpful to another section. This is a vast country, with 
variant conditions of climate, soil, industries, production and 
wealth, and for that reason it is impossible to formulate any 
any specificnational system of finances that would operate equally 
everywhere. To remedy the ineqalities and inefficiency of the 
national system the States should be invested with large discre- 
tion, 55 rather their reserved rights should not be restrained or 
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The States are unequal as to other conditions. Some of them 
a dense population, have their industries centralized, 
and a large surplus of loanable capital, while others are sparsely 
settled, have meager industries, and a population devoid of 
accumulated portable wealth. The last census shows that in 
the six New England States the banking capital amounted to 
$240.22 per capita, and in the seven chief cotton-producing States, 
which furnish more than one-third in value of the agricultural 
exports of the United States, the banking capital amounted to 
$15.57 per capita—nearly fifteen and one-half times as much per 
capita in the former as in the latter. And owing tomore ample 
banking facilities in the former itis probable that each dollar 
there is ten times more efficient than in the latter States, thus 
enormously increasing the disparity. 

The comparison with similar results might be extended to the 
Middle States. In the first class of States banking facilitiesare 
abundant, and bank checks answer all the purposes of cash in 
effecting exchanges; indeed, they virtually increase the amount 
of cash to the extent they are used, for the currency of a coun- 
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try is equal to its money plus the paper credits used as a substi- 
tute for money; but in the second class of States banks are few 
in number, a majority of the people live at remote distances from 
them, and if bank checks were obtainable, the loss of time and 
labor in traveling long distances to collect them would render 
them inconvenient and unprofitable. 3 

Hence, the trader, the farmer, and the employer of laborers 
in other occupations in the latter States must keep a sufficient 
amount of cash at home to answer his needs, and hence also a 
larger volume of currency in proportion to the business done is 
necessary; for money thus hoarded for the time being does not 
enter into the circulation as bank deposits may do; it is virtu- 
ally withdrawn from circulation and can not be definitely mul- 
tiplied in quantity by frequent passing from hand to hand in the 
payment of debts, or in the form of checks, as would be the case 
if banks wereaccessible. For this reason the clamor for a larger 
supply of money in many parts of the country is not the cant of 
the demagogue as many are inclined to believe. 

The scarcity of money is real; it restricts the energies and 
retards the industries of the people, spreading discontentand dis. 
affection toward the government which prohibits to them thé 
legitimate use of their property and credit for the improvement 
of their fortunes. From the showing thus made, it would be 
unsafe to draw a comparison of the wealth of the two sections. 
It merely proves that one section, owing to the density of its 
E and its manufacturing pursuits, finds the business of 

king, under the existing system, more profitable and feasi- 
ble than it is in the other. It is claimed that the money now in 
the country is $24.82 per capita. I deny it. No allowance is 
made in this estimate for money consumed in the arts, money 
lost in floods and fires and otherwise, and money transported by 
tourists, within the last hundred years. 

It is apparent that the sums thus abstracted and unaccounted 
for must be very considerable, though no data exist for an ac- 
curate computation of them. But if it were here its unequal 
distribution under the present vicious system practically denies 
its use to many sections of the country. In the city of New 
York, as I have said, the amount of unemployed money is very 
large, amounting to at least $100 per capita, and which being 
drained from other sections of the country must leave them par- 
tially destitute. To supply these destitute regions, to allay the 
discontent of the people, and to supply them with abundant facili- 
ties for the transaction of their business, we prope a system 
that may be adjusted to the demands of every section. 

It is no answer to say that bank notes would soon become re- 
dundant, depreciate in value, and entail loss upon the people. 
Tt might be 3 that the people, for want of a proper system, 
have, within the last twelve months, lost more money than was 
lost during a half century from ‘* wild-cat” banks and depre- 
ciated notes. But it is assumed that the Legislatures of the 
States would organize banks upon sound principles and securely 
guard the integrity of their notes. To suppose otherwise would 
discredit their intelligence and sagacity, for in this age of rapid 
communication, financial experience, and general intelligence 
the effort to set afloat an unsound currency to compete with the 
present currency would proveabortive. In those regions where 
‘‘wild-cat* money flourished the people, as I have said, scarcely 
had any choice—it was practically the only money to be had. 
But the times have changed, and we have changed with them. 
We have attained the era of steam, of electricity, and of print- 
ing presses everywhere. 

Bank notes issued in a proper ratio to the standard coin can 
not become redundant. und currency is never redundant if 
left free to enter the channels of trade. It may be hoarded or 
centralized until a plethora accumulates at given points, but 
that event does not occur until its freedom is restricted. No 
difficulty arising from a redundancy is experienced in Europe, 
where bank notes freely circulate. Are we not as wise as the 
people of Europe? Can not we establish banks on as sure 
foundations and conduct them with as much integrity? I am 
not willing to impeach either the intelligence or the integrity 
of the American people by a negative vote on this measure. 

Some people object to State bank notes because of their lim- 
ited circulation. They forget that all money is limited in the 
area of its circulation. The gold coin of the United States does 
not circulate as money beyond their borders; notes of the Bank 
of England do not circulate freely throughout the United King- 
dom; the 3 sovereign, I am told, is not received by the 
Bank of England e 5 I prefer that moy should 
not circulate beyond the borders of their States, and that they 
remain to do the domestic trade of their own communities. 
They would be most useful there, and so long as we have money 
of a national character no inconvenience would ensue from their 
limited circulation. : 

The item of interest is also an important factor to be consid- 
ered. Scarcity of money is followed by a high and oppressive 
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rate of interest that acts as a anker upon industry. Exorbitant 
interest does not enrich, but impo does not create, but 
destroys. On the other hand, a moderate rate of interest, Which 
always coexists. with an adequate supply of currency, is an aid 
and stimulus to industry; it furnishes to the industrious and 
skillful laborer, and the promoter of enterprises, the use of the 
accumulated and unused capital of the rich, and enables him to 


expand his efforts to enlarge the scope of his pursuits, bring 
into full development and useful employment his training 
and faculties. To thisextentitis beneficent. Alsowhenmoney 


beeomes so abundant that interest falls below the usual profits 
of capital employed in the various industries and useful arts, 
hoarded capital is forced into these, and thereby augments the 
visible and permanent. wealth of the country. 2 

The opportunity to borrow ata low rate of interest is of su- 
preme importance to the young man just entering upon a busi- 
ness career, andtoall persons whose means are too circumscribed 
to allow a surplus fund for use in emergencies. A high rate of 
interest has been the curse of the country which I in part rep- 
resent. The necessities of the farming communities are at times 
só pressing that they are compelled to pay an exorbitant rate, 
or to purchase pupp! es on credit at an advance in price alto- 
gether incompatible with their earnings. „Industries more 
widely diversified would in some measure remedy the evil, but 
it is dificult for people to unlearn old and learn new arts and 
habits of business, or to convert invested capital into new enter- 
prises for which they are not trained. 

If we owned a large surplus capital which could be put out on 
good securities, the genius of our people would revive, and the 
country in which all occupations now languish would soon 
blossom as the rose. Itpossesses unequaled payes advantages; 
is adapted to certain crops which can not be produced in com- 
petition elsewhere, and is occupied by a peop who have few 
equals and no superiors. All it lacks are the necessary vehicles 
to carry on its production and commerce. For reasons hereto- 
fore stated it can not afford to establish national banks, but they 
can procure gold and silver sufficient to establish a sound sys- 
tem of State banks, or a system of national banks based on coin 
as their security. J j 

It is unwise to measure the quantity of money needed in this 
country by the quantity in circulation in England and otħer old 
countries. What would be a large per capita circulation there 
would be totally inadequate here. The old countries have ap- 

roximately a stationary 3 and a definite volume of 
e their population is dense and their monetary institu- 
tions have long sinca been adapted both to the people and their 
business—the latter in all forms of industry being in comparison 
with ours in a state of maturity, not of growth. But in this 
country room for expansion is illimitable, the demand for money 
more varied and imperative: notwithstanding its prodigious 

rowth the country is yet in its youth; there are vast areas to 
Ee occupied; wildernesses to be subdued; millions of homes to be 
planted; untold wealth to be dug from the mines, and vast in- 
dustrial enterprises to be projected. 

The most gifted imagination can not conceive of the enormous 
undeveloped resources of the continent, nor the ultimate growth 
and splendor to which the Government must attain as west- 
ward the course of empire takes its way.” And yet gentlemen 
would enswath its giantlimbs in the ligatures of the narrow and 
F systems ot the Old World, and they tremble 
lest a little more silver and a little more paper currency may 
imperil the credit of the Government. In their distress they 
take counsel of Wall street, unmindful that a banker is least of 
all qualified to direct the fiscal affairs of a great country. He is 
a specialist trained in the manipulation of stocks and bonds, and 
commercial paper, and confine in the study of finances to the 
narrow precincts of his counting house. He knows better than 
any man what will benefit his business and his guild, but how 
can he elevate his vision to the greatprinciples of political econ- 
8 cs underly every stable financialsystem? To intrust him 
with the financial system of the country is like delivering sheep 
to the protection of wolves. A 

Let Wall street threaten to export gold and these gentlemen 
are thrown into hysterical convulsions. They minify and de- 

rade the resources of their own country and the sterling qual- 
ities of their people, who, if untrammeled, would in their resist- 
less march toward financial independence defy the money power 
of the world. The foreigner in some respects is wiser. In Eng- 
land, France and other countries far advanced in civilization, 
their business men regulate their banking systems and define 
the limitations of their volume of currency, making ample pro- 
visions both in regard toits soundness and its adaptation to the 
needs of trade, while in this country of inconceivable grandeur 
and 3 is pretended that no one, excepta coterie of poli- 
ticians in Congress, is capable of making such provisions for us. 

I predicate a demang for the increase of currency upon the 


character of the people themselves. Whatever may be the per 
capita circulation of England and France our people require 
more. They occupy a higher level of general intelligence, are 
more industrious, more ingenious, more ambitious iring, 
more accustomed to a high standard of living, have ampler op- 
portunities, and are far more progressive under the inspiration 
of free institutions. They ean profitably use a larger sum per 
capita than any other people. They are freemen, the sovereign 
citizens of a great Republic, and are conscious of their dignity 
and respectability. No sophistry can induce them to abdivate 
their natural right to the enhanced value of their labor arising 
from an adequate supply of currency.. They realize that a cur- 
rency unduly contracted depreciates the value of their property 
and labor and keeps them poor. 

That it puts them at a disadvantage in treating for the price 
of labor in that it cuts off employment and lessens the de 
for labor, and eventually reduces them to industrial slavery. 
They ean not be cajoled into the belief that the price of labor 
controlled solely by the law of supply and demand, for they know 
that abundant money promotes prosperity, and t prosperity 
creates a demand for labor. They know that when money is 
abundant industry flourishes, new enterprises are undertaken, 
production is stimulated, values do not decline, interest is low, 
contentment prevails, want is banished, the unemployed no 
longer tramp in search of work, and that the de: for labor 
exceeds the supply. They know that a law more primal and 
radical than the law of supply and demand is implicated in their 
success, 

State banks would also afford an enlarged use for silver money 
as a basis for circulation. The wealth of our silver mines would 
be extracted, and the distress resulting from their suspension 
relieved if silver were used as a security for bank notes. A few 
timid souls may quake at the bare apprehension of an increase 
of silver money. But no one in this country save the large cap- 
italists and their disciples fear an increase of it. The common 
people who build fortunes, whe do nearly all the world’s work, 
we 18 achieve 95 per cent of its prosperity, would welcome it 
gladly. 

The outlawry of silver has vastly increased the relative value 
of gold, which is the money of the capitalists, but has v- 
ously injured the common people at all points of contact; it has 
de iated the value of his property and its products; has di- 
minished the comforts of his home and the happiness of his 
family; has deprived his children of education; reduced the 
standard of living; pauperized millions; filled the country with 
honest people who for emplo and denied to thousands 
the privilege of earning their daily bread by daily toil. 

y thisresult? Because every capitalist in the world (and I 
use the word in its broadestsense, to inelude every man who owns 
property and employs labor) knows that there is not enough 
gold in the world to carry on the world’s business, and every 
alas is therefore adjusting his business to that condition. 
All his ventures are controlled by the conviction that he must 
carry them upon a gold basis, and that gold is so scarce,and the 
facilities of engrossing it into few hands so abundant and near 
at hand, that it may be out of his power to get gold when he 
most needs it. Who will undertake business ventures such as 
opening mines, building factories, and constructing railroads 
while conscious that they must labor all the while under the 
shadow of a possible bankruptcy? 

Hence, if we do not find some use for an increased stock of 
silyer money the present business depression may continue until 
all the property and industries of the country become adjusted 
to an exclusive gold basis of values. The universal and un- 
mitigated ruin and disaster that must follow that event are visi- 
ble only to the eye of prophecy. Iwill not undertake to portray 
them. Iknow that the tendency of commerce is to rest on mone 
of the greatest value, but that will not excuse the removal of all 
supports from other kinds of money. I would, however, if I 
could, avoid the possibility of ruin and disaster by coi 
silver at a proper ratio of value to gold, and authorize its use 
along with gold asa security for State bank notes. It is the 
constitutional right of the people to have both gold and silver 
money coined by the Government, and their constitutional 
right, as I also maintain, to regulate by State laws the issue and 
value of their paper currency. And that I also understand to 
be the opinion of the great Democratic party as expressed in 
the Chicago platform. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the friends of this measure know that our 
financial system can not be reformed and placed on a different 
and stronger basis ina day. The system is too widely ramified 
and too vitally integrated with the structure of all business en- 
terprises to be rudely and abruptly displaced. Hence we would 
not interfere with existing national banks; let them go on until 
the period of their liquidation is reached. The new system can 
meanwhile go into operation, and as the charters of national 
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banks expire they can take their places in the new system with- | be recognized; but the 


out jar or friction. And much as I 1 national interfer- 
ence with State institutions, [ would, wing it to be wrong 
and inexcusable on the part of people who enforce it, submit to 
national supervision of State banks rather than be deprived of 
them altogether. I'am so convinced of their essentiality to the 
prosperity of my section that I shall feel that Congress has been 
recreant to its duty if it shall adjourn without permitting their 
existence in some form. 
Though the argument is not exhausted, I have perhaps tres- 
2333 too long upon the indulgence of the House. I, for one, 
o not believe that, Congress ever had power to impose the tix. 
I believe that the States reserved to themselves the right to pro- 
vide for and control the issue of paper currency; that their power 
over the subject is as supreme and as exclusive as the power of 
the Federal Government to declare war or to coin gold and sil- 
ver. And in this opinion I am not heretical. I am in company 
with Thomas Jefferson, the author and founder of the Demo- 
cratic party, and am sorry that I do not have the companion- 
ship of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], who, I dare 
say, would not claim to be a better Democrat than Jefferson. No 
one will contend that express authority is conferred by the Con- 
stitution upon Congress to interfere with the States in the es- 
tablishment of State banks of issue. It is contended that the 
power is implied from the duty of the Federal Government to 
supply the people with currency. I deny that there is any such 
u I 


Tho duty of Congress in the matter is to coin gold and sil- 
ver and to regnlate the value thereof,“ and nothing more. It 
has no power to issue or restrain the issue of a paper currency. 
That it may borrow monay and issue its notes or bonds to its 
creditors no one denies. Butit is its duty to redeem its notes 
and bonds, and to discharge its debts, gn as soon as practica- 
ble, and to refrain from interference with the people's business. 
Its duty is of a more exalted character than to interfere with 
ths promissory notes, bills of exchange, checks, and drafts of 
individuals and corporations. Its right to tax them for purposes 
of revenue is not denied. 

But if the power to prohibit a paper currency belongs to the 
Government, the exercise of the poweris unwise. It practically 
denies to a large section of country, which furnishes its share 
of the exports and revenues, its share of the currency. It is fu- 
tile to reply that trade will bring currency to that section. 
Everyone knows that when the supply of currency is contracted 
and inadequate the quantity which trade brings to a country is 
often less than the cost of producing the articles in which trade 
is carried on, and that its enrichment is impossible when that 
is the case. Everyone knows that to achieve the largest and 
best fruits of labor, skill, and invention, there must be the in- 
centive of profit—something to lure the selfishness or the am- 
bition of men. 

If the people of any of the States are content with the present 
financial system we do not propona to disturb them. Let them 
keep what they have. Iask for my State whose banking cap- 
ital is m r; whose volume of currency is insufficient; whose 
resources, developed and undeveloped, are unsurpassed; whose 

ibilities of advancement are incalculable; whose people are 
telligent and industrious, and whose conservatism in methods 
of business sustained their solvency and credit during the recent 
monetary crisis, an opportunity to use, in its own way, every 
item of property, credit, and talent within its borders, and to 
combine and use them in a high endeavor to achieve a continu- 
ous growth in material wealth and moral excellence. |Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to proceed 
-with his remarks this evening? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to move that the committee rise, 
unless the gentleman wishes to proceed to address the commit- 


tee. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Am I recognized, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
if the 18 wants to speak this evening. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does not the gentleman from Illinois desire 
to propose that the committee rise? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to make that motion; but I thought 
ae the gentleman from Tennessee would be entitled to the 

oor. 

Mr. COX. That is the understanding we had. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Am I recognized by the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
by aanak consent, if no member of the committee seeks rec- 
ognition. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move that the committee rise, if no one 
else makes that motion. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Tennessee desires to 


entleman does not desire to proceed 
with his remarks this iar $ 

Mr. COX. Under the arrangement we have made, Mr. Chair- 
man, I will take the floor and move that the committee rise. 

Mr. PENCE. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that but one gentleman had addressed the Chair and 
had proposed to address the committee, and that was the gen- 
tileman from South Carolina [Mr. MclLAURIN]; and it seems to 
me that he might be recognized, so that he could have an op- 
ae of being heard next Monday. I know the gentleman 

rom Tennessee would not seek to prevent the gentleman being 
recognized. 

Mr. COX. Ihave no desire to prevent the gentleman from 
gaan but on next Monday we can not proceed with this 

ill, as it is District day. ° 

Mr. MCLAURIN. On Tuesday. 

Mr. COX. Under the arrangement we have made, I was to 
take the floor next. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What has become of the motion that the 
committee rise? 3 

Mr. SPRINGER. Tbe gentleman from South Carolina will 
be recognized in due time, I assure him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee moves that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee having had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 3825, had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
GEARY, for one week, on account of sickness. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present the supplemental 
views of the minority in regard tosection 40 of the Revised Stat- 
utes: and inasmuch as the other reports have been published in 
the RECORD, I ask unanimous consent that this also go into the 
RECORD. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


[House Report No. 704, part 5, Fifty-second Congress, second session.) 
SECTION 40, REVISED STATUTES. 
May 20, 1894.—Referred to the House Calendar, and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. RAY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the following 
state tra views of the minority (to accompany Miscellaneous Docu- 
me $ s 

The suppiemental report from the Committee on the Judiciary asserts 
that section 40 of the Revised Statutes of the United States “is a valid sub- 
sisting law, unrepealed expressly or by implication, and is binding to- d 
on the President and Secretary of the Senate, and upon the Spea eT an 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the House, and it is their duty to enforce it. 

This supplemental ras pate bases this conclusion and assertion on the fol- 
lowing propositions, and concludes as follows: 

“THE FACTS 


“1, That the act of 1856 was a eee covering the whole sub- 
ject of the payment of members and deductions that should be made from 
their sala: , covers six independent propositions, and repealing all former 
laws on the subject. 

“2. That no act has since been passed referring to any other of the sub- 
jects than those contained in the first and second sections of the act. 

“3. That thousands of dollars have been deducted from the salaries of 
members at different times under its provisions and covered into the 
Treasury, thus Spe ere its force and validity. 8 

4. That the Judiciary Committee of the Forty-first Congress in 1870 re- 
ported it to be in force. and that this report was agreed to by the House 
without objection. 

“5. That this section was recognized by the Fifty-first Congress in 1890 to 
be in full force. 

“6, That the three commissioners were able lawyers, appointed under the 
act providing for a revision of the statutes in force, and found that section 
6 of the act of 1856 was in full force at the time of the revision. 

“7, That at the time of the publication of the second edition of the Revised 
Statutes Commissioner Boutwell, appointed to pre this edition in pur- 
suance to law, reported it as in fuil force and partof the laws in force atthe 
time of the first revision. 

“8. That section 6 of the act of 1856 was enacted as part of the Revised Stat- 
utes on the 22d of June, 1874, all lead irresistibly to the conclusion that sec- 
tion 4) of the Revised Statutes is a valid su ting law, unrepealed ex- 
pressly or by implication, and is binding to-day on the President and Secre- 
Li of the Senate and upon the Speaker and Sergeant-at-Arms of the House, 
and it is their duty to enforce it. 

“Some of these so-called facts“ are mere assertions of the committee, or 
more properly assumptions, and are entitied to no controlling weight even 
if conceded. 

“Fact” one may be conceded. 

„Fact“ two is not correct, for in the revision authorized in 1866 and 
adopted in 1874 section 40, Revised Statutes, is sg ap stated to be a re- 
vision and consolidation of section 6 of the act of 1856. 

“Fact” three has no foundation whatever as to the time since 1866. 

„Fact“ four is incorrect. The Judiciary Committee of the Forty-first 


Con. in 1870 did not report section 6 of the law of 1856 “to be in force.” 
5 nq and report were that the section did not apply to a certain speci- 
case. 


or in force, were not raised. considered, or passed u All thatcan be 


he questions whether or not section 6was repealed, 8 
is the House assumed section 6 of tae act of 1856 to i 


unrepealed. 
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“The aprezos also, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a lètter 
from the Sergeant-at-Arms, asking instructions as to his duty in the matter 
of filling up certificates for the pay of such members as have been admitted 
to seats since the commencement of the present Congress; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. "—House Journal, second session 
Forty-first Congress, page 79, December 15, 1869. 

C The report of the Committee on the Judiciary on this letter is found in 
Reports of Committees, 1899-'70, second session Forty-first Congress, in vol- 
ume 2, No. 37, and is as follows: 


“DEDUCTION FROM PAY OF MEMBERS FOR ABSENCE. 


“March 16, 1870, ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 
“Mr. Peters, from the Committee on the Judiciary, made the following re- 


rt: 

Par the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred a letter addressed 
by the Sergeant-at-Arms to the Speaker of the House, dated December 16, 
1809, asking for the construction of the law of 1856 relating to the deduction 
from the pay of members on account of absence, have had the same under 
consideration, and beg leave to report. 

“That, in the opinion of sald committee, the act of 1856, which requires a 

r diem reduction from the pay of members on account of absence being in- 

nded as aforfeiture to compel the attendance of members who were already 
sworn into their seats, has no application to such as were not admitted to 
Beats, and no deduction shall be made on that account; such a conclusion, 
however, not to be construed so as to allow compensation to the Represent- 
atives of States admitted under the acts of reconstruction for any period of 
time prior to their election under said acts.“ i 

The action of the House upon this report is found in volume 77 of the 
Congressional Globe, second session Forty-first Congress, page 1996, and is 
as follows: 

“Mr. Peters, by unanimous consent, submitted the report from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred a letter addressed by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms to the Speaker of the House December 16, 1863, asking for 
the construction of the law of 1856 relating to the deduction of the pay of 
members on account of absence. The report, which was read, stated tin 
the opinion of the committee the act of 1856, which requires a per diem de- 
duction from the pay of members on account of absence, being intended as 
a forfeiture to compel the attendance of members who were already sworn 
into their seats, has no application to such who were not admitted to seats 
and no deduction should be made on that account. 

This conclusion, however, is not to be construed so as to allow compensa- 
tion tothe Representatives of States admitted under the acts of reconstruc- 
tion for a period of time prior to theirelection under such statute.” 

„Mr. PETERS. I move the acceptance of the report. 

“The SPEAKER. The question is on accepting the report as the construc- 
tion of the House upon this point. 

The report is to." 

„Fact five has no foundation whatever. The mere reading of the trans- 
action in the House at the time ref to, and which is found on pages 9 
and 10 of the Supplemental reports, demonstrates that the Fifty-first Con- 

did not recognize section 6 of the act of 1856 or section 40 Revised Stat- 
utes as in force. Tne House took no action whatever on the subject. Two 
or three members had some conversation on the subject but no action was 

ken. 
bar t” six may be conceded with the qualification that the commission- 
ers referred to seem to have held that Sree: but the question of repeal, 
B0 far as a rs, Was not raised or considered. 

Fact seven is so ambiguous that we are left in doubt whether the com- 
mittee intend to state that Commissioner Boutwell reported section 6, laws 
of 1856, or section 40, Revised Statutes, as in full force,” but the truth is he 
did not report either to be in full force. 

“Fact” eight is incorrect, for section 6, laws of 1856, was not enacted as 
a part of the Revised Statutes, June 22, 1874, or at any other time. 

Section 6, laws of 1856, reads as follows: 

„That it shall be the duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House and Sec- 
retary of the Senate, respectively, to deduct from the monthly payments of 
the members, as herein provided for, the amount of his compensation for 
each day that such member shall be absent from the House or Senate, re- 

vely, unless such Representative, Senator, or Delegate shall assign as 
a reason for such absence the sickness of himself or some member of his 
family.” 

Section 40, Revised Statutes, reads as follows: 

“Sno. 40. The Secretary of the Senate and Sergeant-at-Arms of the House, 
respectively, shall deduct from the monthly payments of each Member or 
Delegate the amount of his salary for each day that he has been absent from 
the Senate or House, respectively, unless such Member or Delegate assigns 
as the reason for such absence the sickness of himself or some member of 
his family.” 

Section 6 of the act of 1856 was enacted in 1856, while the Revised Statutes 
were enacted in 1874and section 6 of the act of 1856 was not incorporated 
therein either in words, substance, or legal effect. The commissioners 

lainly expressed their powers. Section 40, Revised Statutes, purported to 
be a codification of section 6 of the act of 1855, but by express enactment (act 
January 20, 1874, declared to be an act su uent to the Revised Statutes) 
section 6 of the laws of 1856 was restored as the law on the subject of deduc- 
tions, if any law existed on that subject after the act of 1874, and is a substi- 
tute for section 40, Revised Stavutes, being the later expression of the legis- 
lative will and covering the same subject. 

No lawyer with any care for his reputation as such would assert in any 
court that section 6 of the act of 1856 is the same as or in words or meaning 
or legal effect identical with section 40 of the Revised Statutes. 

Section 6 of the act of 1856 says: It shall be the duty," etc., to deduct 
from the monthly payments of members as herein provided Jor, the amount of 
his compensation for each day, etc. This law is only directory and is penal 
in its effect and SS gaia and hence to be strictly constru 5 the 
United States and in favor of Representatives and Senators, and hence can 
not apply. to any other monthly payments than those specified in the act 

which were monthly payments accruingdue during a session of Congress 

om a compensation of 36,000 for a Congress of two years duration with two 

ons to be computed at therate of $3,009 per annum). <A penalty fixed by 

law can not be increased by implication. Congress has never passed an act 
amendatory of section 6 of the act of 1856. 

Under that section the penalty for a day's absence was one-thirtieth of $250 
or $8.33} to be taken from the monthly pay accruing due during the session. 
Section 40 of the Revised Statutes provides: 

‘The Secretary, etc., shall deduct from {the oy payments of each 
Member or Delegate the amount of his salary for each day that he has been 
absent,” etc. 

This is obligatory in terms, and when enacted was to become operative 
upon an annual salary of $7.500, payable monthly. (See sections S and 39 
Revised Statutes, which sections were codified with section 10.) 

Under this section the penalty would be one-thirtieth of $625, or $20.83}. 


This monthly payment here mentioned (in section 40) is the one tt at 
rovided in the act of 1857. (See marginal reference, section 39, aan 
tatutes. and which references are a part of the work of the revisers.) 

What lawyer or layman capable of reasoning will say that section 6 of the 
law of 1856, and section 40, Revised Statutes, are the same in words or sub- 
stance orlegal effect? 

Section 40 never referred toa monthly payment BA cr one for by section 1 
of the act of 1856, which section 6 of that act did refer; and the act of 
1867 providing for monthly payments did not purport to amend the act of 

855, or to be a substitute for it. Section 1, act of 1855, had long before 
superseded and repealed, and the revisers so declared. ( on 

vised Statutes.) Nopartof section 1, act of 1856, was codified in the revision. 

Eight members of the Committee on the Judiciary have declared in mi- 
nority reports or on the floor of the House that the act of 1866 repealed sec- 
tion 6 of the act of 1855, or became inoperative. That is dead. No other 
conclusion could be reached, for who contend, when in 1866 Congress 
enacted as follows— 

“That the compensation of each Senator, Representative, and Delegate in 
Congress shall be 85,000 per annum, to be computed from the first day of the 
present Congress. and in addition thereto mileage at the rate of 20 cents per 
mile: * * * And provided further, That the pay of the Speaker shall be 


$8,000 per annum 


pay in fixing the penalty he should im ? Could he, under a directory 
1855 and only apylionbie to ed in tha 


a day’s pay or $10.55? A penalty can not be increased by implication. And 
if eee notama for the penal provision to operate upon it becomes inop- 
erative an ead. 


In 1873 the act increasing the compensation to $7,500 per annum was passed 
and certain monthly payments were also provided for. (See act March 3, 


1873.) 
This act (March 3, 1873) was codified in the Revised Statutes (see 


inal 
notes to sections 35 and 38 of Revised Statutes), and (as codified) would have 
become a part of them with section 6, act of 1856 (as codified, repealed or 


not), had not Congress passed the act of Janua: 25 870 which is as follows: 

Tuat so much of the act of March 3, 1873, entitled An act m. appro- 
priations for legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the vern- 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1874,' as provides for the increase of the 
compensation of public officers and employés, whether Members of Con- 
gress, Delegates, or others, except the President of the United States and 
the justices of the Supreme Court, be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and 
the salaries, compensation, and allowances of all said persons, except as 
3 shall be as fixed by the laws in force at the time of the passage of 
S act." 

And sections 5595, 5596, and 5601 of the Revised Statutes (known as the Re- 
peal provisions"), and which are the work of Congress itself and no part of 
the revision, and which are as follows: 

"SEO, 5595. The foregoing seventy-three titles embrace the statutes of the 
United States, general and permanent in their nature, in force on the Ist da: 
of December, 1873, as revised and consolidated by commissioners ap 
under an act of Congress. and the same shall be designated and ci as the 

prior to said ist day ot December,1873, 


Revised Statutes of the United States.” 

“SEC. 5596. All scts of Moss — 
any portion of whichis em in any section of said revision, are hereb’ 
3 and the section applicable thereto shall be in force in lieu thereof; 
all parts of such act not contained in such revision having been repealed or 
superseded by subsequent acts, or not be general and permanent in their 
nature: Provided, That the incorporation into said revision of any general 
and permanent provision, taken from an act making appropriations, or from 
an act containing other provisions of a private, local, or temporary charac- 
ter, shall not repeal, or in any way affect any appropriation or any provi- 
sion of a private, local, or temporary character contained in any of said acts, 
but the same shall remain in force; and all acts of Congress passed prior to 
said last-named day, no part of which are embraced in said revision, shall 
not be affected or changed by its enactment. 

“Sec. 5691. The enactment of the said revision is not to affect or repeal 
any act of Congress passed since the Ist day of December. 1873, and all acts 
passed since that date are to have full effect as if passed after the enactment 
of this revision, and so far as such acts vary from, or conflict with any pro- 
vision containedin said revision, they are to have effect as subsequent stat- 
utes, and as repea any portion of the revision inconsistent therewith,” 

oo yee sections the act of 1874 is declared to be an act subsequent to the 
revision; that is, su uent to sections 35, 38, 39, and 40 of the Revised Stat- 
utes; and it (the act of January 20, 1874) revived section 6. act of 1858, if not 
repealed or inoperative; the act of 1866; and the act of 1867, providing for 
monthly payments, as the law, and repealed section 35, section 38, section 39, 
and section 40 in so far as the said acts so restored by the act of January 20, 
1874, vary from or conflict with said sections of the Revised Statutes and the 
revision is inconsistent therewith. It the law as it was prior to December 1 
1873, taken asa whole on this subject, is inconsistent with any provision ot 
the revision, then such een is repealed, 

This is conceded on all hands. It then remains to be seen whether there 

any 8 

If the law of 1866 is inconsistent with section 6 of the act of 1856, which is 
conceded by the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary and . BOAT- 
NER, and asserted by six others of that committee, it is certainly inconsist- 
ent with section 40 of the revision, and, as pointed out, section 6, act 1856, 
restored (if not repealed or made inoperative by the act of 1866) 7 the act 
SE ARALI 29, 1874, varies from and is inconsistent with section 40 Revised 

utes 

If section 6, act of 1856, was repealed or inoperative and made so by the act 
of 1866 or any subsequent act, then there was no law March 3, 1873, or De- 
cember 1, 1873, for a deduction of pay, and the restoration of the law as it 
was March 3, 1873, by the act of January 2), 1874, made the acts and laws 80 
restored not only a variation from but absolutely inconsistent with section 
40, Revised Statutes, porong for a deduction. 

No one will contend that a law containing no provision whatever for a de- 
duction of pay on account of absence does not vary from and thatit is not 
inconsistent with one containing such a provision. 

And again the act of 1874 restoring the law as it was March 3, 1873, and 
which does not contain section 40, Revised Statutes. or restore it, as it had 
no prior existence, being the latest enactment, and so declared, and which 
says the compensation shail be as it was March 3, 1873, covers the whole sub- 
woe of compensation, and whatever of the Revised Statu tes is not incl 

excluded. See following cases: 

So when there are two statutes on the same subject passed at differ- 
ent dates—and it is plain from the framework and substance of the last that 
it was intended to cover the whole subject—and to be a complete and peg- 
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fect system or provision in itself, the last must be held to be a legislative 
declaration that we! 


hatever is embraced in it shall prevail and whatever is 

excluded is discarded and re ed. (Bracken us. Smith, 39 N. J. Eq., 169; 
Murdock vs. Memphis. 20 Wall., 617; Heckman vs. Pinkney, ye N. E: 
cig gern? Estate, 33 Pa. St., 511; Herron vs. Carson, 26 W. ` ure 
4. H. Building Ass n, 82 Pa. St., 180 ; Cahili vs. Citizen's MB Asso. CLA 


) 

“If twostatutes be inconsistent, and both can not have full force and effect, 
the former must be “gay to be repealed by implication. (Jn re Washing- 
ton street, ete., 115 N. V., 442.) 

“A latter statute, covering the same subject and embracing new provi- 
sions, operates to repeal the prior act even if the two are not in ress terms 
— page (People vs. Go 3 Stock Telegraph Company, 98 N. V., 67; 
People vs. Jachne, 103 N. Y.. ) 


“'Phe eof anew ee to eee and take the place of anold 
one repeals e provisions of the old law not found in the new one which 
are not Mis. 01) Saved.“ (State vs. Benevolent and Protective Order of 


Elks, 69 Miss., 895. 
uestion in all minds eapable of com- 
universal rule in all the States of 


a 58 


tnith section 40 of the Revised Statutes operative and in force how can we 
give fall force and effect to the act of 1865—declared to be an enactment sub- 
sequent to section 40? The act of ng ah aaa msation of each Sen- 


ator, Re tative, and Congress shall 85,000 per annum,” 
and it does not provide in wo is or by im — 1 Serge compensation 
isto depend upon attendance; tha if the — — 


attends every day aud tako ar here —— it — —— 3 when non- 
attendance is caused b; S sioknens. Z 


‘Sexy tnorient We en the Revised Statutes to stand as 
. 1 giving full force and effect to the act of 
1866, and this nis too plain for sensible contradiction. Itmust be 
remembered tthe Baws acts under discussion do not come into existence 

the same and limit 


other, but ae indepe E ann eet fe the 

declared to be a repeal of — 755 piura f Aas all inconsistent; that is, if the one 
theact of 1800) can not be force and effect with the othe 
— in force. — section So the 


3 read and are written, we are forbi to construe 
the one asa tion of the oti 
The whole argument of the report is directed to a modifica- 


tion of the act of 1906, so as to it consistent with section 40 of the Re- 

vised Statutes.and the enforcement thereof. 
The rules of construction applicable to a revision differ from those appli- 
cable to two statutes on the same 9 — subject not intended as or pur- 
to be revisionary acts. The Revised 1 
and consolidation of existing laws, and did not purport to be and 
were not intended to be a new law, and the Commissioners had no author- 
e ride for the revision any subject. ee ter 140, laws 1866, 
to provide for the revision and consolidation of the statute laws of 

the United Stated.” 


The act of 1866 had been repealed the act of 1873 (salary-grab act) so 
that it was not revised or s as to any bat the act of 1873 was 
revised and consolidated and became section 35 of the Revised Statutes, and 
that act (1873) was designed to be reénacted. as revised and consolidated 
with section 40, which purported to be a revision and consolidation of sec- 
tion 6 of the laws of 1956, and designed 
tion with it. ok betoce ine tevtears nea 


20, 1874, Congress expressly repealed the act of 1873 and reénacted all laws on 
thesubject of the compensation of Senatorsand ves in 
as existed h 3, . stat ute eo 


and 
* as the re mara) an “embracing a. new 

provision," — — 1838 not in the revision at ERTSE and is also “a 
new statute (made so by the act of January 20. and take the 
place of the old one d revision ot the act ot iors and 1856), and hence the 
case comes exactly within the terms, spirit, and letter of the decisions above 
cited and which have never been reversed, criticised, or questioned. 

The act of 1874 referred to is as follows: 

“That so much of the act of March 3, eee entitled, ‘An act meine SP 


ent of the United States 
— hereby. — 
and the salaries, com persons excep 
SS SPORRE ADNE compensation, and allowance the time of the passing of 


priations for the legislative, executive, and j 
— the year en: . inerease 
of the ation of public and emplo whether Members of 
the: 


jutherland on Statutory Construction. 207: 

—.— isa 8 1¹ 3 the former law as it 
sicod relating tothe ts within its — ver of the old law 
is restated in the revision eon continued | operation as it may 2 
the connection in t: 


be 

to operate in connection with it, could not and did not become operat 
the connection in which it was reénacted (if we assume it ever was re- 
enacted) as the act of 1873 was expressly repealed before the revision was 


oho with contend that a revision and consolidation of a repealed law be- 
comes operative or a living statute when another act takes its place, covers 
the same subject, and is declared to be a subsequent enactment, even if not 
declared to be a repeal of the revision? 

Returning for the moment to the question whether section 6 of the act of 
1856 had been repealed or become inoperative prior to 1874, we find a Con- 

essional enactment as declaring (in effect), passed July 17, 1862, and which 


as follows: 
nat until the further order of Congress, the Secretary of the Senate 1 — 
Sergeant-at-Arms ot the House are directed to en as a valid 
absence from duty in Con active — in military service for 
the Le eae et the zebelia without pay.” N volume 12, Stat. L. 


ee concise law declaring that the absence from sessions of 
— a Senator or Representative in active employment in military 

for the suppression of tha rebellion shall be excused, but “ without 
P Here isan actual nomattendancs by members of the the Senate and House not 
caused by sickness of and if section 6 of the laws of 1856 was in force 
such absentees were tied to pay for the days absent when 
was in session, and could not get pay. id. exeuse the nonat- 
temlance, and the Secretary of t-at-Arms 
of the House to accept service as ə valid excuse for absence, 
isexumpted auch alsentees from arrest, etc, bub it was entirely unneces- 


55 er Senate or Roeser ie 
and such absence was uced sickness emsel 
member of their family. LR N 


The mere fact that the Senate and House in 1802 found it necess pro- 
vide by law that such absences, not induced by sickness, should be without 


pay.” and only excused when pay during such absences was given up or sur- 
rendered, is proof conclusive that Co: then deemed section 6 of the laws 
of 1856 repealed, and the resolution of July 17, 1862, is a legislative enactment 


so declar: si or what is more sensible, it is a declaration that such an ab- 
sence by leave of the Senate or House, or excused by the Senate or House, 
relieved the absentee ey the m the penalty of section 6. In no event does the act 
of Luly 17, 5 act of 1866 did ao repeal section 6 of the 
pa of 1856. Ft 8 535 prove that a Representative absent by 
eave of the House is not subject to a deduction of pay for such absence, 
conceding section 40 of the Revised Statutes to be in force, and that the con- 
= ö statute now placed upon itis strained and not legitimate 
The truth is that no Senator or Representative is within the operation of 
that statute (conceding it to be in force) when absent by leave of the House 
or because of sickness of himself or of some member of his family. When 
a mt, so far as that penal m is concerned, he is constructively 
The supplemental report does not attempt to controvert the law as shown 
to exist by the minority views filed by Mr. Raa and Mr. BRODERICK, to wit, 


that “A statute may be repealed adverse custom or long nonuser,”’ 
vided . of the cao statute is In some — — tn 
ara S D?’ 

*It has been held that a statute custom or 


adverse 
long nonuser. (Hill vs. Smith. Mo: S, 75. ‘OR be Mee ae 10 Rich. L., 
128; Watson us. Blaylock. 2 Mills (S. C.), 351; Canady es. George, 6 Rich. Eq. 


103. 
But the obsoleteness of the nonused statute must be in some way 
opposed voit wil uot Bepon Uk, Genen Sikh, fo Pa SE dS wes 
v8. t., 452; Homer 
es. Commonwealth, 103 ee Sutherland on Stat. Const., 178. and note.) 


recog- 


“The contemporaneo tion of a statute by the Executive De ih ea 
ment ppm ted with its execution is entitled to at. S and o not 
to be overturned unless clearly erroneous. ES vs. Tbrtete, U.S. 
52; U. S. vs. Johnson, 124 U. S., ve. Brad r 132 U. S., 491.) 
but seeks to evade the conclusive force of this law (shown to: be applicable 
a br pa as to . by in the “ facts" 

Sum as. 2 m was recognized 71 
first Congress n 1890 to De im full force.” D ADAT: 
support of thisasser supplemental 9and 10 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 5 9. 7 8 1800, com ae 
tween peer hr Bi of the preg ~ A of the House, in the 
course of w fered the 0 
: fortes are resolution, which was 

“ME Har 5 er the resol pend to the Clerk desk. 

f GEN. to < 

„The Clerk read as follows x 


“Resolved, That the — take into custody and bring to the 
bar of the House such of its members as are now absent without 3 of the 


use’ 
“Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
resolution: 
ne meg read ä 
Aegolred, That. Sergeant-at-Arms be, and he Ils hereby, directed to en- 
force the provisions of section 40 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
8. 
emer See of Kentucky. What is the purport of the statute in 
“Mr, posses of New Jerse: — inh no 
—— — aay. Wt — ook a DOR . 


3 the-aaemntinens Case torches yeas and nays. 
Mr. OWEN of Ohio. I wish to submit a parlamen 4 Is it nec- 
essary ta adopt a resolution here in order to get the ers of House to 


enforce the laws of the House? 


“Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. It appears so, Mr. Speaker. 
PWR —5 SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks this not a parliamentary 
qui 
“The question is.on the ep men ot gentleman from New Jersey, 
remy h the gentleman from Vir; ein Guanine yeas and jth pm 
“Mr. B UOKALEW. I object to the eet as not ry order. 
“Mr. GLAND. Irise to a question of order. 


“The SPEAKER pro tempore. A point of order is now ding. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania makes the point of onder that the 
to the motion 7 not in order. ne EEE 


“Mr. Buck And on this und the resolution ot course, in 
order to obtain the the attendance of thea bsent members, 2 3 
is to be an order of the House on the Sergeant-at-Arms, and it requires a 


quorum of the members to pass it. 

“Mr. CANNON. Does not the gentleman from eee een think that it 
would be a very effective way to procure the attendance of gentlemen? 

“Mr. BucKALuW. Yes; but the difficulty is that the minority of the House 
have not the power. 

“Mr. BLAND. The point of order I make is this, that 5 
under rules for a call ot the House. We are, in our present tion, with- 
out a. quorum, and no other business can be transacted until 
of. Ifwe may] —. og to consider that resolution we may proceed to con- 
sider 0 

as 5 pro tempore. The Chair is prepared to rule upon ae point. 

“Mr. BLAND. iing meen rum present and no business can be trans- 
acted, and the only thing to. roceed under the call of the H House. 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ‘hair is prepared to rule upon the point 
ot order. By the uniform course of dacision as to proceedings when less 


the House, and the motion pro eman from 
Buchanan) is an affirmative would require— — — 
es action of a majority of the House when transacting i 
The Chair sustains the pa of order. 
Mr. B BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I give notice that the resolution will ap- 
pear again if we are left without a quorum much more. 
A majority of the Committee on the . do- 


announce the amazing and startling 
of the United States recognizes a statute ‘fto be in full force“ whenever a 
.. nat ecm age | ah 

thereon and the ee en teen out of 
It has general been 2 that the of the United States 
consists of the Senate and of ves, and that the Congress 


1894. 
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only does a thing when each branch of Congress as a 2 acts in unison on 
the tion, and that such action must be eviden by an approving 
vote of both branches, a quorum iver ng Sate 

The fact that section 40 of the Re Statutes is published in the Con- 
stitution, Manual, and Digest“ of the House of Representatives has no greater 
weight, for that only expresses the opinion of the compiler and has not the 
sanction of the Senate, without which no law can be made or unmade, or 
said to be recognized as existing or in force by ‘the Congress of the “United 
States.” These claims, just referred to, are the more remarkable when it 
is remembered (and the fact is well known to all men) that this e Con- 
gress as well as the last, tor weeks and we may say months, strenously though 
vainly sought by all known methods to secure a quorum (being unable to 
do business), and was subjected to the most severe and cutting criticism 
because of its impotency in this regard. 

In this House it was gravely proposed to adopt a new rule, or rules, im- 

a fine for absence, but when this course was found to be odious as 
well as unconstitutional, and after this stale and long dead and buried sec- 
tion of the statutes was dug from its grass-grown and long-forgotten grave 
by the gentleman from Texas and palmed off asa living law, the very gen- 
temen who were most active for a rule imposing fines for absences, knowing 
no other remedy, are the very first to assert that everybody knew of section 
40 all the time, and that it has been recently and repeatedly enforced. 

The weakness of the case of those who assert section 40 of the Revised 
Statutes to bein force can not be more forcibly and plainly demonstrated 
than by the exhibition of what in a justice's court would be called petti- 
toggin The assertion made is broad, but has no foundation whatever. 

squally misleading is the assertion that from time to time largesums have 
been deducted from the salaries of members onaccountof absence. Theim- 
plication is and the author of the supplemental report, without say. it, 


therefore, enforced this section in te. This. 
the assertion of the minority, that since 1866 the officers of Congress and the 
Department char: with its execution have uniformly, by entirely disre- 
section 40 of the Revised Statutes as repealed. = 


L and very „ & member of the 
Honse, ashamed of his volun’ and absence, pro- 
longed to months, has volun’ surrendered or refused to draw his sala: 


1 since 1856 has enforced such a 
rom the salary of any member on account of absence. So far ascan be as- 
certained, no Sergeant-at-Arms has, since 1866, made any inquiry or kept any 
account whatever of the absencesof members. 

Those who were absent from Congress during the war of the rebellion in 
active service did have deductions made from theirsalaries by virtue of the 
act of July 17, 1862, and these cases are cited to s the assertion that 
after 1866—the war closed in 1865—section 6 of the law of 1856 was treated as 

since that time section 40, Revised Statutes, has 


been regarded as in force. So far as can be asce since 1874 no de- 
duction has been made from the salary of any Senator, Re tative, or 
been able to 


Delegate, and no member of the committee or of the House 

_ find or cite such a case. In view of the frequent absence of a quorum, as 
shown by the records of Congress since that time and the great efforts made 
to compel or induce attendance, this fact is 7. significant. 

We now refer to the act of 1800 (ci 1256, Laws of 1890), and which is 
a pee * of the repeal of section 40, Revised Statutes, and section 
6, Laws ot 1 

The deduction of pay provided for by section 40, Revised Statutes, isan 
affirmative act to be performed by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and is an act of 
deduction and retention of pay, not of payment; it is the enforcement of a 
penalty or forfeiture, and one of the most important afirmative duties of 
that officer, one affecting every member of this House, and therefore it can 
not be sw for a moment that the Congress overlooked this important 
duty when it enacted chapter 1256 of the Laws of 1890, specifying and defin- 
ing the duties and powers of the t-at-Arms, especially those relating 
to the ent of members. The presumption is that 5s knew the 
law and desiznedly excluded any provision for a deduction of pay or power 
to make such adeduction. That act is as follows: 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of of tig United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That it shall be the duty of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the House of Representatives to attend the House during its sit- 


bg top wes order maces the direction of the So ane 8 
election of a Speaker or Speaker tempore, under the direction of the 
Clerk. execute the commands of the 3 all issued by au- 


mory. 5 ety Srna hen N 12 ee 3 snes the . for 5 —5 
yan eage of Members and Delegates, emas w. 
Pl So. 2. Thatthes: lot his office shall be thetnace, whieh shail be borne 
by him while enfo: order on the floor. 

“SEC. 3 That the moneys which have been, or may be, appropriated for the 
compensation and mileage of Members and Delegates shell be paid at the 
Treasury on requisitions drawn by the r e Gente er of the House of 

mtatives, and shall be kept, disbursed, and accounted for by him ac- 
ing to law, and he shall be a disbursing officer, but he shall not be en- 
titled to any compensation additional to the salary now fixed by law. 

“Spo. 4 at the Sergeant-at-Arms shall, within twenty daysafterentering 
upon the duties of his office, and before receiving any portion of the moneys 
appropriated for the 3 or mileage of Members and Delegates. 
gh d to the United States, with two or more sureties, to be approved 

the First Com with condition 
thful keeping, 
rawn from the 


surety on such bond. 

“ SEOC, 5. That the bonds os 8 to this act shall be deposited in the 
office of the First Comptroller of the Treasury. r 

“Sego. 6. That any person duly elected and qualified as Sergeant-at-Arms of 
the House of tatives continue in said office until his successor 
is chosen and qualified, subject, however, to removal by the House of Repre- 


sentatives, 
„Sud. 7. That the t-at-Arms of the House of Re jentatives shall 


> 


year; and all ac- 
counts of receipts and Keon peewee ase required by law to be published annu- 
published for the fiscal year as thus established. 


8 That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent here with are hereby 
t will be noted that this officer is to “keep the accounts for the pay and 
mileage of Members and Delegates and pay them as provided by law;” that 
the moneys whieh have been or may be appr: for the compensation 
and Penge ot Members and Delegates shall be paid at the Treasury on re- 
quisition wn by the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representatives, 
and shall be kept, disbursed, and accounted for by him according to law, 
and he shall be a disburs: officer. 
Note section 10: That laws and parts of laws inconsistent herewith 
are hereby repealed.” 


Statutes, and of section 6, laws of See cases following: 
“A later act operates as a repeal of a former when it . appears that 
it was intended as a substitute for it. (Chicago, etc., ad Co. vs. The 


“Express words of repealare notnecessary. (Tracy vs. Tuffley, 134 U. S., 


It the later statute is clearly intended as a substitute it repeals the for- 
mer. (Red Rock vs. Henry, 106 U. S., 598. 3 

One statute is repugnant to another when they relate to the samesubject 
and 7 5 enacted for the same purpose. (Sutherland on Statutory Construc- 


ive, not only of what 
„and as strongly 


“The last act fixing the salary of a public officer will repeal an earlier one 
naing a diferent salary.” en Crouch, 10 Cal., 35.) 
o= 


“ A new statute which affirmatively 8 larger jurisdiction or power or 
right repeals any prior statute by which a power, jurisdiction, or 5 5 less 
ample or absolute had been granted. (Sutherland St. Construction, 195. See 
also 9 Daly, N. Y.. 192; 2 Ellis & B., 188; 68 Wis., 107; 10 Ind., 286; 20 N.J. Eq. 
360; 19 Ohio St., 320; 10 Minn., 23.) 

“So when are two statutes on the same subject passed at different 
dates—andit is plain from the framework and substance of the last that it 


8 (Bracken vs. Smith. 30 N. J. 
x phis, All., 617; Heckman vs, Pinkney, 
Johnston's Estate, 33 Pa. St., 511; Herron vs. Carson, 26 W. 

vs. H. Building Ass'n., 82 Pa. St., 180; Cahill vs. Citizens’ M. B. Asso., 61 Ala., 


232.) 
“If two statutes be inconsistent and both can not have full force and effect, 
the former must be deemed to be repealed by implication. (Jn re Washing- 
ton street, etc., 115 New York, 442.) 

“A later statute covering the same subject and embracing new provisions 
operates to repeal the prior act even if the two are not in express terms re 
pomat (People vs. Gold and Stock Telegraph Company, 98 N. Y., 67; 

The Dase UAR new ANUNG persede and take the place ofan old 

‘The age of a new statu su 0 ofan old ono 
repeals all the provisions of the old law not found in the new one which are 
eter, — saved. (State vs, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 

, 895. 


No one t er 2 —— ite cor bap inn age — a vanie repeals it, 
and hen: 0 repo! arguing such a pro 
has first set up a man of straw and then 3 great —— 


much ture of ink and paper to destroy him. This style of ent 
may have created an impression somewhere that the supplem report 
ut forward by those who assert that there 


was W some argument 
is no existing law for the reduc of pay on account of absences, but itis 
a mere catch and deserves no further notice. 

We adhere and respectfully refer to the views of the minority heretofore 
. son again annin poe in gara : ù there is no existing law 
prov: ‘or or pe tting a deduction o on account of absences with 
or without the permissionot the Senate or . 8 

I Secden gore 2 f 1856 led by th 

` on d o act o Was repeale 6 act of 1800. and was ne 
in force or enforced after that time. pe y = * 

2. Section 40 of the Revised Statutes was never enacted into law and never 

ve Assuming that sect 6, laws of 1856, t repealed by the act of i 
on WS 0} was no © act o 
and this we deny) and that it wasreënacted by the act of ion twhielt we 


, it has N 
. Assuming that section 40 of the Revised Statutes was enacted into law 
in.1874 (which we deny), it has since been repealed. 
GEO, W. RAY. 
CASE 
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Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Monday, May 28. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. HENDERSON of North 
Carolina, from the Committee on the Post-Ottice and Post- 
Roads, reported in lieu of the bill H. R. 7138 a bill (H. R. 7245) 
for the relief of Thomas W. Wright; which, with the accom- 
panying report (No. 968), was ordered to be printed, and referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STORER: A bill (H. R. 7234) 3 a condemned 
cannon to the burial lot of the John Campbell Post, No. 204, 
Grand Army of the Republic, at Harrison, Ohio—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ABBOTT: A bill (H. R.7236) to make two judicial dis- 
iricts in the Indian Territory—to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. BOATNER: A bill(H. R. 7237) prescribing certain du- 
ties of the Secretary of the Senate and Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
House of Representatives—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 7238) making per- 
manent provisions for the police fund of the District of Colum- 
bia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TALBERT of South Carolinia: A joint resolution (H. 
Res. 182) enjoining the Secretary of the Treasury from the fur- 
ther issue of bonds—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1» of Rule XXII, pone bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRETZ: A bill (H. R. 7239) for the relief of John Sa- 

r—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCALEER: A bill (H. R. 7240) for the relief of James 
Kane—to the Committee on 3 Affairs. 

By Mr. STORER (by request): A bill (H. R. 7241) for the relief 
of James Boland--to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause lof Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr BROSIUS: Petition of citizens of Lancaster and Co- 
lumbia, Pa., for the passage of an act recognizing the services 
of military telegraph operators—to the Commitee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CARUTH: Papers to accompany House bill 3220, 
granting a pension to Mary Griffith—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: Petition of Presbyterian Charches 
of Burlington and Big Creek, Kans,, against the transporta- 
tion of lottery tickets and lottery advertisements by express 
companies—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: Papers toaccompany House bill 7220— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Remonstrance of tin-plate consumers 

inst duty on tin plate—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of the Taunton and Vicinity Con- 
ference of Congressional Churches, praying that Congress wiil 
pass more stringent antilottery legislation—to the Committee 
on the Judiclary. 

Also, petition of Henry A. Nash, president, and Charles T. 
Crane, treasurer, Weymouth Savings Bank, Weymouth, Mass., 

rotesting againsta tax on the incomes of savings banks—tothe 

mmittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REYBURN: Resolutions of request of the Sons of the 
Revolution of the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SAYERS: Petition to accompany House bill 7232, for 

the relief of Joshua Hazlewood—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TRACEY: Petition of 19 citizens of Albany, N. Y., 
favoring a Government telegraph—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of Ohio: Petition of prominent citi- 
zens of New Concord, Ohio, praying that the charge of desertion 
be removed from the military record of John Porcella, late of 
Company A, Third Ohio Veteran Volunteer Infantry—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
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SENATE. 
MONDAY, May 28, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m, 

Prayer by the Rey. O. G. HERTZOG, of Hiram College, Ohio. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Saturday last, when, on motion of Mr. TELLER, and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PEFFER presented the petition of Henry Stelzman, of 
Florida, praying for the enactment of legislation to secure to 
him a renewalof a certain patent in relation to a traveling brick 
machine, the statutory limitation in regard to the patent hav- 
ing expired; which was referred to the Committee on Patents, 

Mr. GEORGE presented a memorial of sundry druggists, of 
Vicksburg, Miss., remonstrating against the proposed increase 
of the internal-revenue tax on alcohol; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented sundry petitions of citizens of Claiborneand 
Lauderdale Counties, in the State of Mississippi, praying that 
the funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations 
be ee from taxation; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. PATTON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Os- 
ceola County, Mich., praying that the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from the pro- 
posed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


POLICY REGARDING HAWAII. 


Mr. KYLE. Iask unanimous consent to call up the resolu- 
oe 1 submitted by me relating to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KYLE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the resolution. 

Mr. VILAS. Ithink the motion ought not to be made in the 
absence of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. [suggest to the Senator from South Dakota to withhold 
the motion for the present. 

Mr. KYLE. The motion is made with the full knowledge of 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. VILAS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. VILAS. Iam paired. 3 with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], and withhold my vote unless it is nec- 
essary to make a quorum. 

Mr. CAMERO My colleague [Mr. QUAY] is paired with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. If my colleague were 
present he would vote yea.” 

Mr. CALL. I am paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
PROCTOR]. I do not know how he would vote. If he were pres- 
ent I should vote nay.” 

Mr. MORGAN. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. QUAY]. 

Mr. PALMER. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] to the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER], and vote nay.“ 

Mr. HIGGINS (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
voted in the affirmative, but [am paired with the senior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. I will transfer my 
pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES], and let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam informed by his colleague that if the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY] were here he 
would vote “yea,” and I am at liberty to vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. McLAURIN I inguire if the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. DIXON] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 
vised. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I transfer my pair with the junior Sen: 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon] to the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GEORGE (after having voted in the negative), I wish to 
announce my pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH}. 
I voted inadvertently, not noticing that he is absent. I have 
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the right, however, to vote to make ba Fa quorum, and there 
being evidently no quorum present, I let my vote stand. 

Mr. CALL. I am authorized to vote in the absence of a 
quorum. I will transfer my pair with the Senator from Ver- 
mont Mr. PROCTOR] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HAR- 
Ris], and vote nay.” 

Mr. HALE (after having voted in the affirmative). Has the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM] voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. HALE. lam paired with that Senator, and withdraw my 
vote. : 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 12; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Allen, Davis, Manderson, Shoup, 
Allison, Frye. Martin, Teller, 
Bate, . Hawley, Morgan, Voorhees. 
Cameron, Higgins, Morrill, Washburn. 
Cockrell, aby Peifer, 
Coke, Kyle, Perkins, 
Cullom, Lodge, Sherman, 

NAYS—12. 

Call, Lindsay, asco, 
Blackburn, George, Mcħaurin, est. 
Butler, Jones, Ark. Palmer, Walsh. 

NOT VOTING—48. 
Aldrich, Gallinger, Jones, Nev. Pugh, 
Blanc! ý Gibson, McMillan, Quay, 
Brice, Gordon, McPherson, 
Caffery, rman, Mills, Roach, 
Camden, Gray, Mitchell, Oregon Smith, 
Carey, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Squire. 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Murphy, Stewart, 
Daniel, Patton, ie, 
Dixon, Pettigrew, Vilas, 
Doiph, Hoar, Platt. White, 
Dubois, Hunton, Power, Wilson, 
Faulkner, Jarvis, Proctor, Wolcott. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum has voted. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allison, Gray, McLaurin, Perkins, 
Bate, Hale, Manderson, Platt, 
Berry, Harris, Martin, Sherman, 
Blackburn, Hawley, Mitch U of Wis. Shoup, 
Butler, Higgins, Morgan, ller, 
Call, Irby, Morrill, Turpie, 
Cockrell, Jones of Ark. Palmer, Vest. 
Coke, Kyle. Pasco, Vilas, 
Davis, Lindsay, Patton, Voorhees, 
Frye, Lodge, fer, Washburn, 
George, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. CULLOM answered to his name. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

Mr. CAMERON answered to his name. 

Mr. WHITE entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that further proceedings under the 
call be dispensed with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it is soordered. 
The question recurs on the motion of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. KYLE] to proceed to the consideration of the reso- 
lution heretofore submitted by him. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered on agreeing to the motion, and the Secretary will 
eall the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHER- 
SON] to the Senator from Nevada | Mr. JONES}, and vote yea.“ 

Mr. McLAURIN when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON] with the privi- 
Jege of voting to make a quorum. I vote “nay.” 

r. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
announce for the day that I am paired with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. CAREY}. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pes with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] 
10 the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER], and vote 

nay. 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]. 

. VILAS. Iam d with the Senator from Oregon |Mr 
MITCHELL]. I should vote ‘‘ nay” if he were here. 


The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. CAFFERY. Iam paired with the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Power], but with the right to vote when necessary to make 
aquorum. I vote nay.“ : 

r. VILAS. TheSenator from Michigan[Mr. PATTON] being 
paired with the Senator from Maryland Ar. GIBSON], by an ar- 
rangement we have transferred our pairs so that the Senator 
from 5 GIBSON] will stand paired with the Senator 
from Oregon Mr. MITCHELL], and the Senator from Michigan 
and myself will be at liberty to vote. I vote nay.“ 

Mr. PATTON. I vote yea.” 

Mr. PLATT. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Hunton], who has not voted. If my vote shall be neces- 
my o make a quorum I will vote. 

Mr. McMILLAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
should like to inquire if the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
BLANCHARD] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Iwithdrawmy vote. Iam paired with that 
Senator. 

Mr. PLATT. Iwill vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. MCMILLAN. I will vote if necessary to make a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The voteof the Senator is not nec- 
essary, the Chair will state. 

Mr. GEORGE (after having voted in the negative). I with-. 
8 at vote. Iam paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr, 

LPH]. 
The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 11; as follows: 


YEAS—37. 
Allen, Hale, Martin, Sherman, 
Allison, Morgan, Shoup, 
Bate, Hawley, orrill, Teller, 
Call, Patton, 
Cameron, Hoar, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Coc Irby, Per i Washburn, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Platt, White. 
Cullom, Kyle, Power, 
Davis, Proctor, 
e, Manderson, Pugh, 
NAYS—l. 
Berry, Caffery, McLaurin, Vest, 
Blackburn, Gray, Palmer, Vilas. 
Butler, Yy: Pasco, 
NOT VOTING—37. 
Aldrich, Faulkner, Jones, Ney. Roach, 
Blanchard, Gallinger, Me an, Smith, 
Brice, George, McPherson, Sq 7 
Camden, Gibson, Ste 
Carey, Gordon, Mitchell, Oregon Walsh, 
Chandler, Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. ilson, 
Danie! Hansbrough, Murphy, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Hill, Pettigrew, = 
Dolph, Hunton, cs 
Dubo: Jarvis, m, 


So the motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the resolution submitted by Mr. KYLE on the 23d 
instant, as modified, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the Government of the 
United States will not attempt to restore to the throne the pres Queen 
ot the Sandwich Islands; that the Provisional Government having been 
duly recognized, the highest international interests require that it must be 
allowed to pursue its own line of polity without interference on the part of 
the United States; that intervention in the political affairs of these 
by other governments will be regarded as an act unfriendly to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. : 

- The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thequestion is on agreeing to the 
amendmentproposed by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the amendment be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
word “Resolved” and insert: 

That from the facts and papers laid before the Senate it is unwise and in- 
expedient, under existing conditions, to consider at this time any project of 
annexation of the Ha Territory to the United States; that fie vi- ` 
sional Government therein having been duly recognized the highest inter- 
national interests require thatitshall pasos itsown line of polity. Foreign 


intervention in the political affairs of these islands will be regarded as an 
act unfriendly to the Government of the United States. 


Mr. KYLE. Mr. President, while I would be in favor of 
voting for this amendment, I believe it can not pass through this 
body in any reasonable time. It brings up the subject of annexa- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands, and would lead to almost endless’ 
debate. The resolution which I have offered, and which is be- 
fore the Senate, embodies the unanimous expression of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations as to the points on which they 
agree. Upon the question of annexation the committee do not 
agree. I have stricken out of my resolution everything that 
could possibly be objectionable, and I believe the resolution 
which I have offered could be passed this morning if brought to 
a vote of the Senate. z - 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President, it is evident to me that 
the Senator from South Dakota is correct. Iam sure chat the 
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resolution reported by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations, now pending as the 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware, can not be passed 
without debate. And J am equally well convinced that the res- 
olution of the Senator from South Dakota can not be passed 
without debate. One of the resolutions in express terms repu- 
diates the idea of annexation. / 

Mr. GRAY. At the present time. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. At the present time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Or the consideration of the question. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Or the consideration of the question of 
annexation.. The other resolution negatives it in a different 
way. The questions involved in one resolution of necessity oc- 
cur in the consideration of the other, and it is perfectly appar- 
ent that neither the one nor the other can be passed with the 
thirty minutes each morning allowed for the transaction of morn- 
ing business. If the Senate wants to come to an agreement to 
set a the time necessary for the discussion of these resolu- 
tions in order to reach final action, I have no objection to that 
course; but I do not think time will be saved by voting upon the 
resolution offered by the Senator from South Dakota instead of 
taking a vote on the resolution reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, if I remember correctly, were unanimously of the 
opinion that the resolution reported by them is a wise one. There 
ought to be no objection e to the first clause of that resolu- 
tion, which declares that it is not now expedient to consider the 

uestion of annexation, because we have already declared that 
the Provisional Government is in force, and certainly it would 
not be wise to make a treaty of annexation with a mere provi- 
sional government. The first clause of the resolution simply 
declares that under the presentcircumstances, in the present con- 
dition, it would not be wise to take up the question of annexation. 
The resolution reported from the Co ttee on Foreign Rela- 
tions simply postpones the question of annexation until there is 
a permanent government established in the islands, which, as 
appears from the newspapers, is likely to occur very soon. 
he resolution seems to bə entirely free from all objections. 
The clause now objected to is as innocent as possible, because no 
one would propose to enter into the question of annexation with 
a temporary provisional government, and one that is now in 
process of being changed into a permanent government. I hope, 
therefore, the resolution will be adopted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o’clock 
ranog arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 

usiness. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. i 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the concurrent resolution to 

t 5,500 copies of the annual report of the Chief of the Weather 

ureau for the year ended June 30, 1893. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 123) defining and permanently fixing the northern bound- 
ary line of the Warm Springs Indian Reservation, in the State 
of Oregon. 

7 further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 


Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 4701) to incorporate the Supreme Lodge of the 
Knights of Pythias; 

A bill (H. R. 1001 for the relief of Wesley Montgomery; and 

A bill (H. R. 7097) making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution; and 
they were 5 signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 6838) to construe the act of Congress Jan- 
uary 6, 1893, to incorporate the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 178) to pay the officers and employés 
of the Senate and House of Representatives their respective sal- 
aries for the month of May, 1894, on the 29th day of said month. 

ADDITIONAL PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. PROCTOR presented the petition of L. G. Kingsley and 
30 other citizens of Rutland County, Vt., and the petition of John 
W. Stewart and 88 other citizens of Addison Count , Vt., pray- 
ing that the funds of mutual life co and asso- 
ciations be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of 
the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WASHBURN sented a petition of the Chamber of 
Commerce of St. Paul; Minn., praying for such. modification to 


the Wilson tariff bill as will continue in force the present tariff 
schedule with all the countries with whom we have existing 
reciprocity agreements; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of St. Paul, Minn., remonstrating inst the numerous bodies 
of unemployed men from various localities marching to the 
national capital to coerce Congress into passing measures for 
their relief; which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. HUNTON presented the petition of J. T. Preston and sun- 
dry other citizens of Fauquier County, Va., praying that in the 
passage of any law 3 for the taxation of incomes, the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from taxation; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLANCHARD presented a petition of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry, of New Orleans, La., raying for the 
completion and control of the Nicaraguan C by the United 
States Government; which was ordered to lie on the tablo. 

SENATORIAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 

Mr. CAMDEN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the 
following resolution, submittéd by Mr. GRAY on the 26th instant, 
reported it without amendment, and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the special committee to investigate attempts at bribery, 
etc., under the resolution of the Senate of May 17, 1894, ba authorized to ap- 
point a clerk, who shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
such compensation as may be fixed by said committee. 

Resolved, That said committee shall haye authority to print for its use 
such matter as it may deem proper. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 2064) for the relief of Isaac 
S. Simpson; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

Mr. DOLPH submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which was ect ear to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CALL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the river and harborappropriation bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CAFFERY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the meat re Set nga bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

MISSISSIPPI LOCKS AND DAMS. 

Mr. WASHBURN submitted the following concurrent reso- 

lution; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to transmit to 
the Senate the reports of any surveys, or estimates, that may have been 
made, since his last annual report to conan with reference to the con- 
struction of locks and dams in the nto fl ver, between the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railr ridge at the city of St. Paul 
and the Falls of St. Anthony, in the State of ta. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 4701) to incorporate the Supreme Lodge of the 
Knights of Pythias, was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The bill (H. R. 7097) making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes, was read 
twins by its title, and referred to tho Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, : 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. 
L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent had on the 25th instant approved and signed the act (S. 
443) to provide for the sale of new tickets by the street railway 
companies of the District of Columbia. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 3715) granting to the village of Dearborn certain 
land for village purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 4961) granting certain rights over Lime Point 
i reservation in the State of California; and 

A (H. R. 6969) for the relief of Benjamin F. Poteet. 

THE REVENUE BILL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, 

Mr. HALE.. Mr. President, when the Senate adjourned on 
Saturday it had concluded the consideration of Schedule C and 
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had reached Schedule D—Wood and manufactures of,“ and be- 
fore going to ph 178 I wish to offer an amendment. It 
— come in before the provisions under that schedule in the 
bill, because the amendment covers the crude form of lumber, 
and the provisions of the bill only relate to lumber in an ad- 
vanced stage of manufacture, being planed; and therefore, after 
the words Schedule D—Wood and manufactures of,” Imoye to 
insert the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

Ths SECRETARY. Under the heading Schedule D—Wood 
and manufactures of,“ in line 21, page 37, it is proposed to insert: 


so planed or finished 50 cents per thousand feet board measure; and if planed 
on one side mgued and grooved, #1 per thousand t d measure: 
and if planed on two sides, and tongued and grooved, $1.50 per thousand 


prior to the passage of this act. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I hope that little or no objection 
will be made to this amendment, because, if carried, it leaves 
the aay. upon this great product the smallest of any duty upon 
any of the t indust products, which are builtup by labor. 
inthe entire country. The duties covered by this amendment 
range from 8.3 per cent upon pine to a little more than 20 per 
cent upon sprace and certain other kinds of lumber which come 
into direct competition with Canadian lumber, 

The average ad valorem duty, a shown by the figures in the 
large document which I have before me, under that part of the 
amendment which gives the duty of $2 per thousand, has heen 
for the last four years as follows: In 1890, 16.9 oe cent; in 1891, 
18.20 per cent; in 1892, 21.31; and in 1893, 21.40 per cent; or an 
average during these years of only 18 per cent, translated into ad 
valorem duties; and upon the other class of pine lumber they 
have ranged from 10.64 per cent in 1890, 8.73 per cent in 189), 
9.55 per cent in 1892, and 8.53 im 1893, or an average of about 9 

r cent. 

3 President, I do not believe that the Committee on Finance, 
sitting down to frame a tariff aside from the old provisions, in 
considering this bill from the beginning, would have ever 
thought of putting this great industry at a less rate of duty than 
is propo by the amendment which I have offered. Itis an 
industry which heretofore has not clamored for large duties; it 
has made no trouble for Congress; it has not beset the doors of 
committees as have other industries; it has never clamored to 
be considered, and to be given the range of heavy duties which 
have been given heretofore, and in this bill, to wool, cotton, and 
numerous other articles, ranging all the way from 30 to 60 per 
cent; it has been content with a modest scale of duties of 21 per 
cent one class, an average of 18 percent for four years, and 
9 per cent on the other class. 
umber is the greatest industry in the country. I have here 
from the last complete census returns a classification of all the 
great industries, and lumber exceeds any other. The value of 
the product of lumber in the year 1890 was $586,348,127, and 
the wages paid in this industry alone were $135,754,513.. The 
next in importance is iron and steel, the value of the product of 
which was $562,338,069, with wages paid $116,428,651. Next 
comes slaughtering and meat-packing, which is given at 8581, 
611,668, and of wages paid $28,841,576. 
Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator if he will restate the 
amount of the lumber product? I wase ed at the moment. 
hogs HALE. It was $586,348,127, with wages paid $135,754,- 

Flouring is the next, $513,971,479 being the amount of the 
product, and $27,035,942 being the amount paid in wages. 

Those are the four greatest industries in the United States, 
and it will be noticed by Senators that in the question of wages 
paid—and all understand the importance of that—the lumber 
interestis far beyond any others, beyond the flouring, the slaugh- 
teriug, and the meat product. It is four times as large as either 
of them. 

The lumber industry is peculiarly one that is made of labor. 
The sawed pine and plank at the mill, the short lumber ready 
to beshipped, represent eighty odd per cent of labor, and nothing 
else. The raw material is nothing but the wood, the lumber, 
8 growing in the aes . — 

e have y given up cu arefree already—and 
the only thing that is not labor which enters into this prodact, as 


it is ready to be shipped or after it is ee when itis W . Se 
to the markets to be used in different building processes, Is what 
is known as thestumpage, the price whichis paidfor the lumber 
growing, which averages about $2. — 
Mr. President, it does seem that our friends who are man- 
aging this bill, and are doing the best they can undoubtedly. 
ought to keep some natural relation between one industry and 
another. I can not see, I think the country will not be able to 
see, and I think the Senate will fail to see, why it is that if we 
pos a duty upon lead, upon coal, and upon iron ore, this greater 
udustry, involving almost entirely human labor, in up 
this bill should be left in the lurch and put upon the free list. 
This is notalocal industry. There are eighty-odd million 
dollars invested in lumber plants in the Southern States. The 
prone of the lumber interest as shown by different groups, 
rings to our attention the growth of this industry in the South 
and the Southwest. The Eastern gon has an annual product 
of $51,090,000; the Central group, New York and Pennsylvania, 
844,000, 000; the lake group, $88,000,000; the Southern group, 869,- 
090,000; the Pacific group, $25,000,000, and the Paps regions 
not included strictly in either of these groups, $11,000,000. 

The lumber of Arkansas, Tennessee, bama, North and 
South Carolina, Florida, and the Virginias, is being rapidly de- 
veloped, and is coming intodirect competition with the Canadian 
and New Brunswick lumber. Mr. President, the lumbar of North 
Carolina and the Virginias has already driven the New England 
lumberman out of the markets of Norfolk, Washington, Alex- 
andriafand Baltimore, and is to-day coming into competition 
with the cheap lumber from New Brunswick. The transporta- 
of lumber from the milis in those States to Baltimore and 
to W. n is more than it is from St. John and Halifax and 
other ports of the maritime provinces of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, and the States Lhave named ean not stand this competition. 
The only thing which isin the wer is this extreme moderate 
duty, 9 per cent upon one class 18 per cent upon another 

Therefore I do not feel that in presenting this amendment to 
the Senate [am presenting a local industry. Of course there 
is nobody who feels the competition so directly as the Maine 
and New Hampshire lumberman, because his competitor, his 
rival, is across an imaginary line. He has every advantage 
which we have, with the added and insuperable advantage, if 
you put lumber on the free list, of cheap labor and cheap trans- 
portation. Therefore it that we feel it more directly and 
more crushingly than anybody else. But so are the ad- 
vantages of our Canadian rivals, that I repeat, with lumber put 
upon the free list they will drive the Virg and North Caro- 
lina out of the market of the cities right around us within a 
radius of 200 miles. : 

Mr. HIGGINS. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine 
a question as to a point which I have not had the opportunity to 
look into myself. What would be the effect of Canadian com- 

tition upon the yellow pine lumber interests of the South. 

ould if be to destroy the lumber interest in this country; 
and if that be true, why would it do so? 

Mr. HALE. B as I have said, first, the advantage of 
the Dominion manufacturer is so great in the scale of labor and 
pees paid, and next to that, while the distance is greater it 

by water, covered by eheap passage and cheap freight, and 
the two together would enable the New Brunswick lumbermen 
because of that to drive others out of the markets of the cities 
about here, as I have said, of Norfolk, Baltimore, Washington, 
and Philadelphia. 

One thing has not been fully appreciated, and that is the cheap- 
ness of water-freight. Formerly that was a factor in tariff dis- 
cussions, because it was always claimed that the added freight 
represented a , Sipser to our industries. Now, Senators will, 
some of them, be surprised to learn that waterfreight—so great 
is the competitionand somany articles are broughtover not only 
for freight, but for ballast—has almost sens ES 

I found the other day in looking up another subject in this 
bill that the freight on packed fish from Eastport to New York 
is greater than it is from French and S ports to New 
York. 14 cents per 100 boxes in one case, as the ht 
charged from Europe, the freight from Eastport is 16 cents 
cause id fate coated 3 5 8 ae po n 
brought com tion. with foreign shipping, as case, 
where many of these heavy products are 5 
when brought into competition between our own ports and our 
own rai with cheap rtation in cheaply built ves- 
sels from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, our manufacturers 
can not stand the competition. That is the answer whieh I will 
give to the Senator from Delaware. The protection of trans- 
portation, which heretofore has cut some figure, has entirely dis- 
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Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator to state, if he 
can, how much protection his amendment—the subject being 
somewhat divided into different steps and processes—if adopted, 
will give to the material upon the stumpage in the forest itself; 
that is, how much advantage it will give to the forests in Maine 
of white pine as against those a little over the line? 

Mr. HALE. Ido not think it will affect the lumber owner one 
way or the other. The protection it will give will be to the work- 
man, to the cutter in the woods, to the driver upon the river, to 
the manufacturer in the mill, and to the freighter, whatever that 
may be. I do not think that the provision that I have offered 
with the added protection—which amounted to only about 1% per 
cent in the last four years—is a thing which affects the owner of 
the land very much, but it affects every stroke of work from the 
time the ax is laid to the rot of the tree, clear to the market 
in New York, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or 
wherever the market may be. From that time 5 en- 
gaged in it is interested; and the entire profit is so small, I will 
say to the Senator from Massachusetts, that it is only measured 
by the duty which is puton here; andall the lumber of New Eng- 
land in the class covered by this amendment would get only 13 
per cent, and the manufacturer would be content with this duty 
as his profit; and if you shear it off, you.shear off his profit; you 
make his business worthless. 

The Senator from Massachnsetts asks me what becomes of 
the value of the lumber. I do notsuppose that any of us believe 
that if this bill passes it will remain upon the statute hooks a 
very long time; but if it does pass in this form, it drives Out the 
lumberman from his business. It will affect, of course, the owner 
of the land, in that he will have no market for his lumber; and 
that applies, large and small, not only to the forest product of 
large tracts, but to every farmer, everybody who has a little 
lumber. All are interested in it. 

The subject is an important one, Mr. President, and, as I have 
said, it covers so large a range that it is by no means local. T 
do not think at present, in introducing the amendment, itis ad- 
visable to spend more time upon it, as I know that other Sena- 
tors are anxious to speak. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I merely wish to make a very 
brief observation in the line of the last observation the Senator 
from Maine made. 

So far as the New England farmer is concerned, the man who 
retains the habits, mode of life, and mode of getting a living of 
his father, he is hard pressed by many competitors. I suppose 
it is unnecessary to say (every person within the sound of my 
voice will agree) that there is no more worthy strain which 
makes up our State than that of its yoemanry, the man working 
upon land which he himself owns, living upon the crops which 
he himself raises. They make not only the best citizens, but 
the best jurors, the best soldiers, the best legislators, the best 
public officers. 

Whatever this country has or is from the time our ancestors 
landed at Jamestown or Plymouth these men have been the 
controlling and the governing force in the State. They built ù 
England; they built up the nations of the continent from whic 
England and its laws came, and they remain. There are great 
changes, of course; other elements have come into the body 
politic—manufacturing, commerce, and all forms of trade and 

culation—but these men still remain as the governing and 
etermining quality in our body politic. 

Now, in our part of the country, in New England, they are 
hard pressed by great competition. The freight has been abol- 
ished, so that breadstuffs can not be raised in New England or 
in the Eastern States in competition with the West. The cen- 
ter of the grain prod et is going westward year by year, and the 
freight is being annihiliated year by year. They have c mpet- 
itors in the raising of beef and pork, mutton, and lamb. and every 
form of human food except what the farmer can raise for the 
neighboring village, the value of which depends upon its being 
consumed when fresh. He can not compete with his Western 
Poh In apples we trust now to the Northwest and not to New 

ngland, 

very one of these old farmers has upon his farm a wood lot, and 
that isone thing which he dependson for the great emergencies 
of life, growing, as the old Scotch laird told his son, whiie he 
sleeps. The old, dying Scotchman, you remember, Mr. Pres- 
dent, said to his son: Jock, when ye hae naething else to do, 
ye may be aye sticking in a tree; it will be growing, Jock, when 
ye're page any 

When the farmer wants to send his son to college or his daugh- 
ter to school, or wants to have a little fund for his old age, or 
wants to add a neighboring lot to his own farm; when he wants 
to build a new barn or a new house, he depends upon this wood 
lot as his resource. It is the only thing which in a generation 
is going to bring him in any considerable sum of money. The 
little cash that he gets for what he raises on his farm and car- 


ries to the market goes out for sugar and spices and clothing 
and taxes. He is fortunate if he makes the two ends meet in 
the year, and when his wood lot is cut off, then he is to have a 
sum of money which he can use to carry out what has been the 
dream or the desire of his life, whatever it may be. 

Now, so far as this is protection to labor, as my honorable friend 
from Maine [Mr. 1 says, it is the farmer's labor largely or 
that of his son which will cut off the wood lot. So he gets the 
benefit of that, so far as itis a protection on labor; but it you let 
in without any hindrance the great and apparently exhaustless 
Canadian supply, you of course not only destroy the industry of 
the lumberman, bit you destroy the market for the farmer. 
Therefore,indenying this little duty you are notsimply denying 
protection to one form of handicrait, but you are denying the 
principal protection which the Northern farmer over ms ee 
portion of the country, especially the New England farmer, can 
obtain for what is the principal commodity which he has to sell. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I simply desire to supplement in 
afew words what my colleague said in relation to this matter; 
and first I shall direct myself to the inquiry which the Senator 
from Delaware | Mr. HIGGINs] made of my colleague as to the ef- 
fect upon stumpage. It is not possible that this duty, which 
ranges from 34 per cent up to 20 per cent on lumber, can affect 
the stumpage in theslightest degree in the United States, butit 
does affect itina most material degree in Canada. The Canadian 
Government owns neurly all the forest lands of Canada, and in- 
stead of selling them by the acre to anyone who desires to pur- 
chase, Can da pursues the policy of granting annual permits, at 
so much a thousand, to cut the lumber from the land. 

The moment you reduce a duty or remove it from lumber in 
this country, that very moment the Canadian Government puts 
up its pce for permits. When we reduced the duty on pine lum- 
ber did we in the United States get any benefit from it? Not 
one cent. On the contrary, the year following the reduction of 
duty pine lumber sold at $1 a thousand more in the United 
States than it did the year before. Did anybody get any bene- 
fit? - Yes; the Canadian Government put up its permits 50 cents 
on the thousand that very year. 

Mr. HIGGINS. And took that much more into the treas- 


ury. 

Mr. FRYE. It took that much more for the permits which it 
sold to various pornos desiring to cut lumber, 

Mr. HIGGINS. And it went into the Canadian treasury? 

Mr. FRYE. Of course it went into the Canadian treasury. 
But not only that, all the duties which we remitted went into 
the Canadian treasury as a matter of course, because the mere 
anount of lumber which Canada sent to the United States last 
year did not affect the price in the United States in the very 
slightest degree, and therefore if the duty which was provided 
therefor were remitted it would go into the Canadian pocket. 

Now, there is another matter to which I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate. 

Mr. PALMER. My I ask the Senator from Maine a question 
at this point? > 

Mr. FRYE. Iyieid with pleasure. 

Mr. PALMER. Does not the increased price put by the Can- 
adian Government upon its own lumber operate as a protection 
to American lumber? 

Mr. FRYE. It undoubtedly operates as a protection to the 
extent of provon eng a reduction of the price in the American 
market. It does not operate in the interest of the consumer of 
lumber, which is avowed to be the purpose of this reduction of 
duty. 

Mr. PALMER. Still it is a protection to it. 

Mr. FRYE. Toa certain extent. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Canadian treasury is bene- 
fited and the consumer in this country does not get any benefit. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine ` 
a question. If I understood him correctly, and I believe the 
facts bear out his statement, we reduced the duty on lumber in 
1850. 

Mr. FRYE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALE. Onpine lumber. 

Mr. ALLISON. On pine lumber; and the price was not re- 
duced afterwards, 

Mr. FRYE. It went up. 

Mr. ALLISON. And the amount went into the Canadian 
. 

Mr. FRYE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now, if we continue the same policy as re- 
spects all lumber, the same result will follow.as that followed the 
reduction of the duty on pine lumber. So the effect of the pro- 

d change will be not to benefit the consumees in our country 
ut to advance the interests of the Canadian Government and 
the Canadian producers of lumber. Is that what I understand 
to be the Senator's statement? 
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Mr. FRYE, That is my opinion. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not see why we should do it, then. 

Mr. FRYE. I fail to see why we should do it. You remove 
the entire duty, and supposing they export no more lumber to 
the United States than they did last year, you put $1,200,000 
into the Canadian treasury. That is what you do by the re- 
moval of the entire duty if tbey export no more than they did 
last year, but of course if there is no duty they will export very 
much more than they do now. 

But I wish to call attention to another thing. Take this matter 
of the duty on coal. It is clearly for the interests of New Eng- 
land to have coal free. Who can doubt it? There are the coal 
beds of Nova Scotia, lying not more than 300 miles from us, and 
good coal can be landed entirely by water in our Atlantic cities, 

ho doubts that it is to the interest of New England and her 
manufacturers to have coal on the free list? Yet there was not 
a single member from New England who voted to put it on the 
free list. Why? Because we believe it is entitled to protection, 
us it is a production of American labor. That is the reason why 
we voted for a dutꝝ on coal. There is not a New England manu- 
facturer who would not be benefited by iron ore free and pig 
iron free. We have no iron ore and no pig iron, and our manu- 
facturers use it. Why did everyone of us vote, then, for the 
duty on these two? To protect the American workmen, who 
produce them, and for no other reason on earth. 

Now, here comes lumber, of more importance than either. 
You may take the mere iron ore; it is not one-quarter in value 
the product of lumber. You may take pig iron, and itis not one- 
half in value the productof lumber. Itdoes notemploy so man 
men. Yet the committee reports lumber on the free list, wit 
one single exception, and that exception is the most remarkable 
thing I know of in this Democratic theory of free trade. There 
are a great many remarkable things in the bill, but this is very 
remarkable. On lumber planed on one side there isa duty, I 
- think, of 50 cents; on lumber planed on two sides thereisaduty 
of $1; on the boards which are to be planed thereisnoduty. Yet 

the actual labor cost of the boards which are to be planed is 
six times greater than the simple planing of the boards. Here 
is ample protection, all that any mill owner couldask, for boards 

laned on one side and for boards planed on two sides, the labor 

ing one-sixth as great as the labor which produced the boards 
put into the planing mill. Ishouldlike to know upon what the- 
ory. that can be done with any degree of propriety. 
wish to call the attention of the Senate to another matter. 
Suppose you put iron ore, coal, and lumber on the free list; do 
you affect no one except the men who own the lumber lands, the 
men who cut the lumber and manufacture it, those who mine 
the coal, the iron, and produce the pig? You are striking a 
vicious blow at our entire coasting trade and a mostserious one. 
The Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN] understands the 
lake navigation interests better than I do, but I submit to him 
that with iron ore free, with coal free, with lumber free. one half 
of the entire shipping of all the lakes to-day would be driven out 
of business and laid up. It could not be otherwise. The Cana- 
dians can do that work cheaper than we can. Their vessels do 
not cost them so much as ours by 25 per cent. The running of 
their vessels does not cost as much as ours by over 25 per cent, 

Now, with permission to land their lumber and coal and iron 
-ore into all the ports of the United States they can bent us in 
the matter of transportation and lay up our ships. That is true 
of lumber all along the Atlantic coast. The Canadian vessels 
will take theirlumber from Canadian ports and land those prod- 
ucts in every port along our coast, and they can do it more 
cheaply than we can. Every Canadian ship that lands a load of 
lumber under the privileges of the pending bill displaces an 
American ship with her load of lumber. Canada can not land 
lumber between Portland and Boston, between Portland and any 
port of the United States, but she can land it in every Atlantic 
port going directly from a port of her own; and those three ar- 
ticles put on the free list would involve the destruction of at 
least one-third of the carrying trade of our American coasters 
to-day. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I submit to the Senator from Maine that it 
would have the same result from the Canadian ports on one side 
of the lakes to the American ports on the other side. 

- Mr.FRYE. I understand, and that is the reason I ask the 

Senator from Michigan as to the effect it would have upon lake 
commerce. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. I think, from my knowledge of the sub- 
ject, the statement of the Senator from Maine is quite correct. 

Mr. FRYE. If the amount of lumber we imported last year 
from Canada had been the phe pose of this country it would 
have taken fifteen hundred days’ labor for each 1,000,(00. If you 
put lumber on the free list, 8 it will quadruple the 
amount sent into the United States. That will displace an im- 
mense amount of our labor by Canadian. Then what have you 


checked? Only the transfer of all this work from our workmen 
to Canadian. 

Is there any earthly reason for doing that? I had occasion to 
say a few days ago that I thought Canada was the most trouble- 
some enemy the United States has, She is too small for us to 
undertake to fight, and, therefore, is carrying onyear after year 
a series of nagging, like that of pulling down the American flag 
only the other day up there, tearing it to pieces, and distribut- 
ing it among the Canadians. 1 do not call the Canadians to ac- 
count at all for seizing the American gentlemen who were fish- 
ing in their waters if the facts are as stated. I am glad they did 
seize them. They did 5 right, and I hope they will im- 
pose the highest penalty the law allows. Those American gen- 
tlemen were fishing in close time, a time provided by law to 
protect fish for sportsmen; and I have no sympathy at all with 
the cry against the Canadians for enforcing that law. But they 
are voce hayes fea pace | upon the United States, and we are 
continually doing them favors. Now, why should we do it in 
the matter of lumber? 

My colleague gave the most of the figures of any importance, 
but [ desire to add afew here. The number of lumber estab- 
lishments in this country in 1880 was 25,000; in 1890, 21,000, a re- 
duction apparently of 4,000, but an increase really of over a 
third on account of the establishments being increased in size. 
The capital invested in 1830 was $180,000,000; in 1890 over $500,- 
000,000. The value of the products in 1880 was $233,000,000; in 
1890 over $400,000,000. The number of operatives in 1880 was 
148,000, and in 1890, 290,000. The wages paid in 1880 8 
$215 a year; in 1800, 8306. This, of course, is nota full year, 
cause in the manufacture of lumber all over the North no man 
can be called upon to work through the year. 

Senators speak of the miners of coal being hard worked men, 
men who work in hazardous places, and they are entitled to 
protection on that account, They are no harder worked men 
than those who work in the sawmills; they are no harder 
worked than they who work in the forests in winter; they are 
no harder worked than they who drive the lumber down our 
rivers in the spring. Coal mining is no more dangerous than 
are the various occupations connected with the lumber industry, 
and the men engaged in one industry are as much entitled to 
protection as are the men engaged in the other. 

I said something about the average rate of duty. The aver- 

e rate of duty under the McKinley law was only 13.83 per cent 

valorem. If the Senate should adopt the amendment offered 
by my colleague, and if all other items were placed on the same 
footing as in the McKinley law, the average rates of duty then 
would be only a little over 13 per cent ad valorem. The aver- - 
age rate of duty on the products of American industries in the 
Wilson bill as if came to the Senate was alittle over 30 per cent, 
and it is more than 30 per cent as it has been amended. Why, 
when in the McKinley act the average rate of duty is onlya little 
over 13 per cent, a revenue duty and nothing more, should lum- 
ber be selected for slaughter? 

The Canadians are very much rejoiced over this action of the 
committee. Their papers have been full of it. I receive them. 
I received one this very morning. They think that the i 
hope is dawning; that they are to obtain under the pending bill 
all that they have been seeking fora great many years, and that 
they do not have to pay a cent for it. They are getting it for 
nothing, absolutely. Take the St. Johns Telegraph, a veryim- 
portant paper, 

The Telegraph believes that the year 1894, upon which we have now entered, 
will mark the beginning of a new era of prosperity for this city. It may be 
that during the present year, or even next year, St. John may not reap the 
full benefit of its changed conditions; but the causes which are now at 
work must in the end contribute greatly to the increase of our commerce, 
and the growth of our prosperity. z 

The causes which are now at work” are the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate and the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives of our Congress, It says again: 
3 seems also to be a prospect this year of the revival of the lime in- 

ry. 

Now, it will be very much offended whenitfinds that the com- 
mittee has reported a duty for the lime industry. 


These are a few of the considerations which incline us to anticipate that 
this will be a prosperous year for St. John, and one likely to inspire our peo- 
ple with hopefulness for the future. 


Again, another illustration from the same paper: 


A similar improvement will result from the removal of the duty on ium- 
ber, and the export of that article may be expected to increase. The reduc- 
tion in the duties on potatoes and other vegetables, on agricultural products, 
and on cattle and horses, and the making of eggs free will also be of ong 
benefit to our farmers, who will thus have a market of which they have 
for some time deprived restored to them. Agriculture in New Brunswick 
will become more profitable than it has been heretofore, and our young men 
will be encour: to remain on their farms rather than become servants 
of others in a foreign country. 


I may have occasion to say something further on in relation 
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to this matter. I had gathered some matters to which I wished i 
to call the attention of the Senate, but my colleague's statement 


was so complete that there is no to use them now. 

Mr. HALE. Before my eoll sits down, in reference to 
that portion of his remarks in which he referred to the fact that 
the inevitable result of taking off the duty in this country will 
be that the amount will be added to the price of the stum: 
on the other side, I call his attention to the fact that in all 

its that the Canadian Government make for their lumber 
imits, as they are called, there is the following clause: 

All timber licenses shall be subject. to the right of the lieutenant-governor 
in eouncil to increase the mileage on licenses and the stumpage on any class 
of lumber when deemed expedient. 

All the licenses are made with this in view: that if we take 
off our duty they will put a portion or all of it on their limit. 

Mr. FRYE. That has been so invariably, and undoubtedly 
would be so in this case. I haveno manner of question about it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRYE. One moment. The Senator from Massachusetts 
— HOAR] called attention to the great interest our farmers 

ve in this question. There is h 1 little farmer in Maine, 
and probably not in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont and Connecticut, who has not on his farm from 50 to 75 
acres of what he calls his wood lot or his lumber lot, and he re- 
lies upon that to get money when the times are hard, when it is 


difficult to get money elsewhere. He can always get money for 
his logs. m 3 the provisions of the pending bill as 
te lumber woul: „ 


I think the bill has affficted the farmers of 
sufficiently, even in its amended form, in the matter of. cattle. 
and various trades and potatoes, and all that sort of thing. 
Take coal; itis not worth any more than wood. Our wood is of 
the same value as coal. Our hard wood will sell in the cities 
for the same amount that coal sells for; the same amount of 

labor enters into the production of wood as in the production of 
coal, Yet wood has on the free list ever since I can re- 
member, as an offset for coal. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to ask the Senator from Maine a ques- 
tion, with i pee Has the Senator from Maine any 
date from w he can state the number of persons engaged in 
the lumber business whose wages are affected by tariff legisla- 

2 


Mr. FRYE. Over 300,000 able-bodied men; no women and no 
children; as many as are affected by any industry in the United 
States. 

Mr. ALLEN. What is the disparity between the Canadian 
wages and the American wages? 

Mr. FRYE. The Canadian wages will average about 30 per 
cent less than the Ameriean in our section of the country. 

Mr. HALE. In some portions of Canada the Canadian lum- 
berman is ee more than 50 per eent of our es. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then I will ask the Senator if the 22 be- 
tween the wages in Canada and the United States does not draw 
from Canada to the United States a great portion of her popula- 
tion who become employés in the American industries? 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ALLEN. What percentage of Canadians are engaged on 
the American side in lumber? 

Mr. FRYE. We hire in the matter of lumber a good many 
Canadians. Lumbering, of course, is carried on there in winter 
alone when we can have good snow roads. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yousaw yourlumber in the summer and spring? 

Mr. FRYE. Wo saw in the spring and cut in the winter and 
run in the rivers in the spring and summer. Canadians are em- 

loyed in chopping in the winter on our side. They come over 
lor the purpose of chopping wood im the winter. The French 
Canadians who are emigrating to the United States have now 
come to stay. They have their churches and they are a thrifty 
people. They have come toremain in the United States and 
will make undoubtedly very excellent citizens. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishonld like to ask the Senator from Maine if 
it is not true as a matter of fact in his State and in the border 
States along the Canadian line that the great majority of labor- 
ers to-day are French Canadians? 

Mr. E. Oh, no. 

Mr. ALLEN. And the number is daily and hourly increas- 


ing? 

Mr. FRYE. The number is daily and hourly increasing, but 
the great majority are not French Canadians. The French Ca- 
nadians fleck only to the cities. They come to our cotton man- 
ufacturing cities. For instance, we have about 10,000 in my own 
city which is engaged in cotton manufacturing. o to 
Manchester in New Hampshire, to Nashua in New Hampton. 
to Lawrence and Lowell, bat there are very few French Cana- 
dians who become farmers. After they have been here a while 
and earned money some of them may buy farms, but very few 


rather a serious miany- ta Sheno pranie pas 
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emigrate for the purpose of doing that. 


Mr. ALLEN. Theyare displacing the native American labor 
to Ng ag erg not? 

Mr. FRYE. No; the native American laborer is doing better 
than in cotton mills. It requires no skill whatever to- 
day on the part of the operatives to make common cotton cloth. 
The co: nce is that our Americans have gone out from the 
cotton mills and that work is given up to the French Canadian, 
precisely as our laborers went out of the building of railroads 
and gave it up to Irish laborers. 

Mr. ALLEN. The question I ask the Senator is whether the 
Canadian labor is not displacing American labor in your facto- 
ries and sawmills and lumbering interest toa very large extent? 

Mr. FRYE. In our cotton factories, yes. I think not any- 
where elsa But the Americans displaced themselves. They 
would not do the work. I can remember when in the cotton 
mill in my city American women were employed. Very many of 
them were schoolteachers, who could o more money in a cot- 
ton mill than they ebuld in teaching school. They were received 
into just as good society as there was in my city. They have 
all gone out of the business of working in cotton mills. They 
were not displaced by French Canadians; they displaced them- 
selves, and have gone ree step in the matter of labor. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him if they 
were not driven out of those factories in consequence of the re- 
duction of wages and because you could employ French Cana- 
dians cheaper than you could employ native labor? 

Mr. FRYE. Wages have been goingup slowly but gradually 
for thirty years, until last year they were higher than they ever 
had been in the history of this country or in the entire world. 
French Canadians are receiving a good deal more wages now in 
our cotton mills than our school teachers were receiving there 
twenty years ago. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator permit me to call attention 
to a matter which 5 notice a short time ago? I was 
conversing as to the effect of the tariff on lumber with a very 
intelligent man who stands at the head of one of the large labor 
organizations of the United States. He said to me when the 
McKinley act went into foree in 1890 he had occasion to go to 
Canada and in some of the lumbering States of the Union forthe 
purpose of investigating its effect. He visited laborers on both 
sides of the line, held secret meetings, and. inquired into the 
operations of the law. He said when the Meltinley act went 
into force the Canadian manufacturer of lumber ealled his labor- 
ers together and said to them: Gentle we shall have to 
reduce your wages $2 per thousand of lumber for the purpose of 
meeting the new tariff act of the United States,” and the labor 
was reduced. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator allow me right there? 

Mr. ALLEN. Wait a moment. As soon as that oceurred he 
said the American manufacturer of lumber called his men to- 
gether and said: We shall have to reduce your wages 82 per 
thousand for the purpose of meeting this cut on the Ca n 
side; and the result was that the American labor was reduced. 
That was the practical operation of the law, so far as it affected 
the laborers, 

Mr. FRYE. What does the Senator understand the McKinley 
law did with lumber? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not know that 1 can quote the terms of the 
MeKinley law. 

Mr. VEST. It reduced the duty one-half on a great many 


articles. 
It reduced the duty on pine and shingles un- 


Mr. FRYE. 
doubtedly. 

Mr. A N. The Senator from Maine will pardon me. I 
am simply speaking of the report that I got from an extremely 
conservative and intelligent man who stands at the head of one 
of the large labor organizations as to the practical operation 
of our tariff act inso far asit affects the wages of American la- 


bor. 

Mr. FRYE. I wish to say to the Senator that the act did not 
reduce the w: u mill in the United States. It did not reduce 
the wages a mill in Canada. The average wages paid to lum- 
bermen ten years ago was $216. The average to lumber- 
men last year was $360, The price has been increasing right 
along. Youcan not hire a man to work on the streets in my 
city to-day with a shovel, notwithstanding the hard times, short 
of a dollar and a half a day. You can not hire a laborer on a 
farm in New England to-day for less than a dollar a day, and in 
haying he will demand from two to three dollars a day. 

Mr. ALLEN. If your wages are so much higher than the 
are in Canada why do not all the Canadians flock over to Maine? 

Mr. FRYE. A great many of them de. Ten thousand have 
fleeked into m; che during the last ten years. 

Mr. ALLEN. e effectof thatissimply to reduce the wages 
of is it not? 

. FRY t is not. 
Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator say that they can flock over 
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-by thousands and tens of thousands, and yet the price of labor 
not be affected in the State of Maine? 5 

Mr. FRYE. If I understand the McKinley act, it was a piece 
of machinery intended for one thing and one only, and that was 
to encourage capital to open up new industries, and thus create 
ademand for labor, while that demand for labor should keep 
up and maintain existing wages; and it did it beyond a perad- 
venture. 

Mr. ALLEN. Youenjoyabsolute free trade in labor in Maine, 
do you not? 
coming there from Canada or from any other country 

Mr. FRYE. One moment, if the Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. ALLEN. You enjoy absolute free trade in the labor that 
enters into the construction of your different articles, and yet 
you want protection for the article after it is manufactured. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator says we have free trade in labor. 
If athousand feet oflumber are broughtfrom Quebec to Portland 
and sold in Portland in competition with our lumber the labor 
in Canada that produced that thousand feet of lumber is 5 
free labor, is it not? And it has for us a disadvantage whic 
labor which moves here doesnot. A man moving here—a good, 
decent man- do not mean men like those who to-day are mak- 
ing war out in the West, but a good, decent man who moves into 
the United States is worth a thousand dollars to the United 
States the moment he lands here. 

If five hundred thousand come in a year they are worth a 
thonsand dollars apiece to the United States. They makea col- 
ony of themselves. They immediately begin to use our cloth, 
our clothing, our wheat, our corn, our butter, our cheese, and 
all that sort of thing. They are not only producers, but they are 
consumers here. But if you have free trade and import the 
products of free labor from Europe you do not import the con- 
sumer; you feed him over there, not over here. Is it not better 
to feed men here at home? 

I do not wish, Mr. President, to get into an argument on the 
tariff, because I do not know where I should stop if I did. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have heard that argument many times from 
the Senator. 

Mr. FRYE. Does the Senator mean that he has heard-my ar- 
gument many times? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. 

Mr. FRYE. Something like it. Iam obli, to him. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have heard or at least such arguments 
made before the Senator was born. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam obliged to the Senator for that compliment. 
I did not know that he was so old, and I am delighted to know 
that he thinks I am so young. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is mistaken in what I said. Isay 
I have read the argument the Senator from Maine now makes 
written before he was born or beforeI was born. The argument 
is not a new one. It is at least two hundred years old. It has 
existed entirely regardless of the youth or’standing of the Sen- 
ator from Maine. But the question which I put to the Senator 
all the way through, and which I hope he will answer without 
undertaking to beat about the bush, is this: You always put your 
argument of protection to American industries upon the theory 
that it is beneficial to the American laboring man. You have 
abandoned the argument of encouraging infant industries. 

Mr.HAWLEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. ALLEN. I supposed you had. At leastI give you credit 
for having arrived at a point of intelligence where you would 
abandonit. But the great drift of theargumentupon the other 
side of the Chamber upon this question is in favor of protecting 
the laboring man. You always have the laboring man with you 
or in your shadow when ya discuss this question. Now, the 
manufacturer of Maine, I understand—and I do not speak of 
Maine particularly except to state the proponi kon wans to be 
protected against C: ian lumber and adian products in 
every respect. 

That is, the manufacturer of Maine, who puts his money into 
the enterprise. He wants the American people, the people, for 
instance, in the States of Nebraska and Iowa and the great prai- 
rie States, to be taxed for his benefit, togive hima better market 
than he would otherwise possessin the natural open competitive 
market, and yet he wants to go through Canada and through Eu- 
rope and 5 the civilized world and bring laborers here 
to compete with native and naturalized laborers. So the price 
of labor must inevitably go down, and if this thing is continued 
many years it must go down to a point equal to the price of la- 
bor in Canada, if not below. This is all I desire to say. 

Mr. VEST. The senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Fare) is 
mistaken when he states that the lumber interest has not been 
persistent and insistent for a duty upon imported lumber. No 
claimants have been so vociferous for aduty as the lumbermen 
without distinction as to political from the State of Maine. 

Mr. President, if it were merely a local question the argu- 


There is not a solitary restriction against a man 


ment would be entirely upon one side. I have not the slightest 
question but that it is to the interest of the lumber people in 
the State of Maine, who hire, as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr 
ALLEN] says, unquestionably almost exclusively Canadian lum- 
bermen, to put up the duties upon this article. The junior Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] says tirat the farmersof that State 
are largely interested. The farmers of the great West are 

ly interested. The Senator seems to forget that immense 
prairie country which is almost destitute of lumber, and upon 
whose residents falis every cont of duty that is placed upon this 
article. 

I have not the slightest respect for that declaration which ap- 
peals to the prejudice of the American poopie upon the ground 
that other people, foreign people, are benefi by protective 
duties. I believe thatthe largest amount of commercial inter- 
course is best for all nations for the whole world. Because the 
people of Canada think they are benefited by free lumber does 
not weigh with me one particle in my course as a Senator upon 
this question. If they are benefited, provided the consumers of 
the United States are also benefited, I doubly rejoice. I would 
be ashamed of myself if I could be persuaded by these calamity 
arguments which have been made to cast any vote or make any 
argument in this Chamber. If the people of the United States 
are benefited and if the people of Canada are also benefited, so 
Ha the better for both and so much the better for the world 
at large. . 

This is an old piece of claptrap. It is not the first time we 
have heard newspapers from England read in this Chamber to 
show how England was rejoiced at the success of the Democratic 


Party. Mr. President, I look first to the interests of my own 


people, and then to the interests of the whole world; because it 
justas impossible to strike down any interest in my country 
and not injure the interests of the whole world as to strikedown 
a bravestrong man within a community and not injure the whole 


a 
The j r Senator from Maine says that Canada will not be 
so much rejoiced when they find there is a duty on lime. If I 
could be influenced by such a statement as that I would now be 
in favor of reconsidering the duty upon lime. If that were my 
only argument for imposing that duty, I should be ashamed of 
myself as an American Senator. Thatis not the way to argue a 
great economic question like this. Weshould look to the whole 
of our own people, and next to the world at large, for commer- 
intercourse more free is, in my opinion, better for all the 
people and all countries. 

The senior Senator from Maine offers as an amendment to the 
pending bill section 218 of the McKinley law, and I was pro- 
foundly astonished to hear the junior Senator from Maine say 
that a million days’ labor would be given to Americans by adopt- 
ing this amendment. The McKinley act reduced the duty one- 
half upon allarticles of imported lumber. 

Mr. HALE. No; upon pine lumber. 

Mr. VEST. 3 I made the statement too broad; but 
upon pine lumber. e are now discussing the articles that are 
named in this amendment, 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will allow me, the amendment 
covers all long lumber. ruce, pine, hemlock, sycamore, and the 
other varieties which make up sawed lumber—and provides the 
same rates that are covered by the present law, which rates, es- 
tablished in 1890, cut right in two the duties on pine lumber, 
leaving the duties upon spruce and certain other kinds of lum- 
beras they have been, at $2 a thousand, and upon pine at 81. 
My amendment renews the law as it now stands, making an 
average of from eight and a few hundredths per cent up to 18 

r cont upon the whole clause. It covers both kinds of long 

umber. 

Mr. VEST. Section 218 of the McKinley act, which I have 
before me, applies to— 

Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, whitewood, 
sycamore, white pine, and basswood, $1 per thousand feet board measure; 
sawed lumber, not specially provided for in this act, $2 per thousand feet 
board measure; but when lumber of any sort is planed or finished, in addi- 
tion to the rates herein provided, there shall be levied and paid for each side 
so planed or finished 50 cents per thousand feet board measure; and if planed 
on one side and tongued and grooved, $1 per thousand feet board measure; 


if planed on two sides tongued and grooved, 81.50 per thousand feet 
board measure; and in estimating, etc. a 


Mr. HALE. Thatis exactly the amendment which I have 
moved, covering pine, spruce, and hemlock, and also the pro- 
visions which the committee has put in in reference to pianon 
lumber. If the amendment , then of course the bill can 
be adjusted to it. It does not apply simply to pine, I will say to 
the Senator, nor tospruce, but to the whole. 

Mr. VEST. I know that. Ihave not lately looked at the re- 
duction made by the McKinley act and spoke from memory, but 
I know that the duties upon — pio and a large quantity of 
other lumber was reduced one- from 20 per cent to 10 per 
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cent, I think. That is my recollection of the provision in the 
McKinley act. 

Mr. ALDRICH. From $2 to $1. 

Mr. VEST. It was reduced one-half by the McKinley act and 
no disaster occurred such as was predicted then in certain quar- 
ters, and especially in the State of Maine. 

Now, our imports of hemlock, whitewood, sycamore, white 

ine, and basswood, as classified in the McKinley act, amounted 

1893 to $675; all other lumber, planed or finished on one side, 
$3 a thousand, equal to 26 per cent, which we make 8.75 per cent; 
planed or finished on both sides, $3 a thousand, or 24 per cent, 
which we make 8 per cent; planed on two sides and tongued and 
grooved, $3.50 a thousand, or 31 por cent, which we make 13.26 

rcent. We imported ofall this lumber in 1893 not quite $200,- 


Mr. HALE. Certain!y the Senator is not referring to long 
lumber, which is covered by the amendment. 

Mr. VEST. Planed lumber is left out—planed on two sides 
and tongued and grooved. 

Mr. HALE. Of course [ know the Senator wants to make a fair 
statement. The importations which cut any figure in the ques- 
tion of revenue are not the importations upon the planed either 
upon one or more than one side. The importations that are of 
any account and the importations which are given up by the 
provision of the bill are the importations of long lumber, which 
the Senator will find upon page 456 of the document which is 
now before us, on one item of which alone the duty is $308,000, 
and on another item the duty is $514,000, those items making 
nearly $1,100,000 that are given up. The Senator from Missouri 
is e Pay the portion relating to planed lumber, which is 
very small. 

Mr. VEST. I was attempting to reply to the argument of the 
junior Senator from Maine that a million days’ work by Ameri- 
can labor would be destroyed by letting in free of duty the ar- 
ticles I have named and read here. It is simply im ble that 
this lumber, which we imported to the value of $200,000, which 
is not lumber in the rough but sawed and planed lumber, should 
furnish that much labor upon the American side. 

Mr. HALE. My colleague was talking about another thing 
- from that which is occupying the mind of the Senator from 
Missouri. My colleague was talking about the entire importa- 
tion and the whole range and scope of competition, which, as I 
have said, and I do not need torepeat, is very little in the items 
the Senator is reading from, the $200,000 in all. Of course that 
is very small. When he gets into over a million he has to take 
what my colleague was talking about, long lumber. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Nebraska, it seems to-me, ex- 

lodes that argument when he states, what is very well known 
2 be the fact, that the lumber labor is free upon the Canadian 
border, and that the lumbermen of Maine go across or solicit 
from the other side the importation of Canadians who make a 
specialty of this sort of work. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator must have been absent when 
my colleague was talking. My colleague stated that the great 
influx of Canadian labor into this country is not engaged to any 
great extent in the lumber business. It goes into another kind 
of business. It fills up the cotton mills, perhaps the woolen mills, 
and a class of labor that is paid lower wages. But L assure the 
Senator—I do not know how it may be in the West and in the 
South: I have no doubt in the South it is all home labor—in 
New England the men employed in the woods, on the streams, 
in the sawmills, and in all the different stages that are incident 
to this industry are almost entirely our own people. 

The Canadians who come here do not enter into this labor, ex- 
cept ina few instances. The great tide of immigration from 
Canada goes into other industries where the wages are lower 
and where no great skill is required. The man who is a practi- 
cal lumberman, who is a chopper, or a driver of a team, or a 
river driver, or in the sawmill, or engaged in rafting the lum- 
ber, is almost always a superior kind of laborer. He is strong, 
hardy, skillful, and self-possessed, and commands good wages. 
The Canadians fill very few of these places. All that my col- 
league said in answer to the Senator from Nebraska applied en- 
tirely outside of this industry. 

Mr. VEST. I havenever been engaged in the lumber business 
personally, and I do not represent a State which is interested in 
anything except free lumber. However, I have in my hand, on 
page 106, No. 2711, of Bulletin No. 21, which has been furnished 
us, the testimony of Van Dyke & Co., of Carroll, Coos County, 
N. H., manufacturers of lumber, in which they say: 

We can not compete with Canadian prices, aud should have to close our 
business if there be any reduction of duty on goods. 

We — 1 55 150 laborers, nearly all men. Unskilled average $1.40, skilled 
average per day. 

* 


= s * * * * 
Most of our labor comes from Canada. We can not procure it elsewhere 
we 
about one-third of our labor is skilled. 


Mr. HALE, What is the Senator reading from? 5 

Mr. VEST. Iam reading from a bulletin. 

Mr. HALE. What bulletin? 

Mr. VEST. Bulletin No. 21. 

Mr. HALE. What page? ; 

Mr. VEST. Page 106, the testimony of Van Dyke & Co., of 
Carroll, Coos com N. H. x 7 5 

Mr. President, it is a revelation to me, in view of my reading 

upon the 3 asporadic sort of fashion, that the Canadians 
dre not the best lumbermen in the world. I have read of the 
establishment of Astoria by John Jacob Astor and of the expe- 
dition which Mr. Jefferson sent into the great Northwest to as- 
certain the value of his Louisiana purchase, the wonderful and 
almost romantic story of the Lewis and Clarke expedition, going 
up through my own State and then across the Rocky Mountains 
and into Oregon and what is now the State of Washington. 
. We have there page upon page of the wonderful daring and 
endurance of the Canadian roy rs. Lewis and Clarke could 
not have carried out that expedition, notwithstanding the sup- 
ply of Kentuckians and Missourians, without the Canadian voy- 
ageurs, who were specialists in woodcraft. And we are told now 
8 8 they are not the people who are to be employed in this 
work! 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will allow me, I do not want to 
disturb him in his speech nor to take away from the charming 
picture he is giving us of that early day, except to remind him 
that then, of course, both in Canada and in this country, people 
were entirely different from what they are now. There were 
not so many here. They were hardy, and bright, and ambi- 
tious. Now, let me state the fact about lumbering here, as com- 
pared with Canadian lumbering. Mostof the French people 
who come to this country come in from the province of Quebec. 
They are not lumbermen. They are of another class. 

As I have said, they do come in here and go into this business, 
The Canadian workman, woodsman, river driver, or whoever he 
may be, stays at home. He is undoubtedly a competent man. 
He is a stalwart man like our lumberman. eisagreat, strong, 
and skillful man in his line, and he stays at home. The influx 
from Canada is from another region, largely, as I have said, 
from the province of Quebec, and also very largely from Mon- 
treal, and of another kind. The Canadian lumberman does not 
need the panegyric of the Senator from Missouri. The Senator 
does not need to go back to the time of Lewis and Clarke. The 
Canadian lumbermen can take care of themselves, and they do 
not come here to any great extent. 

Mr. VEST. I have not the slightest question, to terminate 
the discussion on this point, that the lumbermen of Maine hire 
their labor where they can get it cheapest. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to ead Dial to the Senator from Mis 
souri that the suggestion of the Senator from Maine that driv 
ing logs and rafting lumber is skilled labor is not correct. The 
Canadians in the woods of Wisconsin and Minnesota are engaged 
in that comparatively very arduous and not skilled labor. 

Mr. VEST. I repeat that the lumbermen of Maine get their 
labor where they can get it cheapest, exactly like the coal miners 
and iron operatorsof Pennsylvania do. They hire foreign labor 
if it is the Ser in 

It is brought here, and when it strikes it is shot down if nec- 
essary, as has been done repeatedly; and then these manufac 
turers come to us and claim higher duties to protect American 
labor! In other words, they want protection in everything ex- 
ceptin labor. There must be a free-trade market upon muscle 
and brawn, but upon nothing else. Itis the old story of greed 
and avarice which has been going on from the beginning of 
time, and will go on until the world is wrapt in millennial glory; 
and then you will find some protected manufacturer yelling 
out, Give me more duties in order to protect American 1 R 

Mr. President, this whole system is based upon the idea of 
greed to build up certain classes, to build up certain localities. 
The temptation is so enormous upon public men, it is a wonder 
to me that all of us do not give way and abandon anything like 
the interests of theconsumers of the entire country. Men come 
to us from our own States and say, Do not strike down this in- 
terest; I supported you at the last election; I belong to your 
party; give me more duty,” and they obscure the sight of the 
great consumers of the country who do not come here and can 
not come here. What has become of my thousands upon thou- 
sands of constituents upon the prairies of Missouri who are to-day 
selling wheat at 30 cents a bushel at country depots and can get 
nothing for their cattle or horses? They can not be protected. 
But you must putup the price of lumber, for what? In the name 
of American labor. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will allow me, I will tell him what 
becomes of some of his constituents in Missouri. He appealed 
to the Senate the other day to give those same plain people in 
Missouri, thesame kind of people who are interested in the manu- 
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facture of lumber, a duty on lead. The Senate gave them a duty 
on lead. 

Mr. VEST. No, I did no such thing. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator said in his remarks in the Senate 
that he was representing there a smaller kind of laborers and 
interests in manufactures that were all over his State, and that 
notwithstanding his opinions generally were opposed to any 
duty on the product, upon the whole he believed that they should 
have it. 

Mr. VEST. 

Mr. HALE. 


Mr. President—— 
I do not know—— 

Mr. VEST. I decline to yield for a speech. 

Mr. HALE. Ihave sid about all I want to say. 

Mr. VEST. Ifthe Senator wants to ask a question he can do 
it. He had his own time and he can have it again. 

Mr. FRYE. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Missouri a 
question, 

Mr. VEST. Let me answer the question of the Senator’s col- 
league. One ata time. A 

Mr. FRYE. Isupposed the Senator was not going to answer 
my colleague. 

Mr. VEST. It is not true that I stood here and advocated a 
duty on lead. Asa member of the Finance Committee I voted 
for a bill which poi leađ upon the free list. Since my service 
here 1 have voted three times in the Senate upon yea-and-nay 
votes to put lead upon the free list. Iam ready again and would 
be glad to vote to put lead and all other raw materials upon the 
free list. I distinctly stated that in the clash of interests inside 
of our committee and inside of the Democratic party I wasforced 
to concede three-quarters of a cent, one-half the existing duty, 
upon lead; but my personal feelings and opinions were neither, 
as they are in regard to oe of the duties that are in this bill. 
But I justified myself upon the ground that some bill should be 
enacted in the interest of the consumers of the United States 
rather than to leave the enormous duties of the McKinley law 
now upon the statute book; and that is my only argument in 
behalf of it. 

I am ready now, and would be glad to vote for free iron ore, 
free coal, free lead, free zinc, free lumber, free wool, free salt. 
I should be glad to vote to put all of them upon the free list, 
and I would consider it an ideal tariff bill to do so. But there 
are honest differences of opinion (I have no right to say there 
are not) inside of my party and I am compelled as a public man 
to look at the general result. I can not expect to have my way 
as to all these thingsor even a larger portion. I must give way 
to the inexorable logic of events and of circumstances, and that 
is the whole of it. Now I will hear the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Missouri spoke about cheaper 
lumber for the great prairies of the West, and I suppose that is 
what the Senator from Nebraska is for. The average rate of 
duty being 13.80 per cent ad valorem on lumber in the McKin- 
ley act, I should like toask the Senator if he believes that put- 
ting lumber on the free list will have any effect npon the price 
of lumber out on the prairies of his State or in Nebraska? 

Mr. VEST. I have no doubt of that result; net the slightest. 

Mr. FRYE. Let me ask this question of the Senator: Does 
he not believe that out there the price is purely a question of 
transportation and not a question of a duty of 13.80 per cent? 

Mr. VEST. Every additional duty of even I per centisadded 
to the price to the consumer. 

Mr. FRYE. But that was not the case last year. 

Mr. VEST. Ik it was not, it was because new railroads, new 
avenues of communication, were opened up between the two 
countries. We have a provision here at the end of the free list 
to the effect that if Canada puts an export duty upon lumber, 
then we go back to the duties as they existed before the passage 
of this he gat law. That isa provision to the pending bill 

0 


upon w I shall be glad to hear our friends on the other side 
of the question when we reach the free list. 
But, Mr. President, what has been the result of this high duty 


upon lumber? At the close of the war there was an immense 
unbroken expanse of timber country in the great Northwest. 
To-day where is it? It has disappeared under the existing hot- 
house system, which has given enormous values to the owners 
of those large tracts of land. The largest fortunes now in the 
United States, not even excepting those which have been made 
in transportation, have been made by the lumbermen of the 
great Northwest, multimillionaires who have reaped the ben- 
efit of the enormous duties. And who has paid them? Some- 
body has paid them. I say the lands in the Northwest have 
one up enormously, from a few cents an acre to many dol- 
ars an acre to-day. But for the great lumber region of Texas, 
and but for the enormous lumber regions of the South, we would 
soon be absolutely denuded, except in certain localities, of the 
lumber nece to supply the demands of our own people. 


Mr. FRYE. ill the Senator allow me there? 
XXVI 
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Mr. VEST. Certainly. ; 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator wishes to know who pays these du- 
ties? 

Mr. VEST. Yes. 


Mr. FRYE. I went through the entire history of the discus- 
sion of the tariff in the Canadian Parliament. I received all of 
the daily newspapers. There was not a member of Parliament 
who had the hardihood to declare that the people of the United 
States paid one of the duties on an export from Canada to the 
United States, but they all contended that the entire duty was 
paid by Canadians. 

Mr. VEST. In regard to lumber as in regard to everything 
else the effect of a protective duty is to put up the market at 
home. The manwho controls those interests inside of the tariff 
wall goes right up to the edge of the price and duty added. If 
it were only the import duty with which we were concerned 
to-day it would be almost infinitesimal; but for every dollar that 
goes into the Treasury ten to twenty dollars go into the hands 
of the protected manufacturers and the people who own the prod- 
ucts upon which there is aduty. Can any Senator deny that 
enormous fortunes have been made in the Northwest? I know 
those who have made them. : 

Is it not notorious that fortunes have been piled up to the ex- 
tent of fifty and seventy-five and one hundred millions? Where 
did they come from? Did they not come from the people who 
bought the lumber? If Canada could come in and compete with 
them it would put down the price. Where do they get the 
money which they are now loaning out; which they are now 
making the basis of the national-banking system in this country? 
Oh, no, Mr. President, that sort of thing will not do in the way 
of argument. 

Mr. ALLEN. Lhope the Senator from Missouri will pay more 
attention to the Senator from Maine. He says that the Canadian 
pays the tax on lumber when it comes here, and the American con- 
sumer does not Pay it. Now, if that were true it might be pos- 
sible that we could get the tax high enough to get Canadian lum- 
ber free in the country. I think that might be the result of it. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I am not concerned with Canada; 
Iam concerned with the interests of our own people. Iam not 
getting my argument fromCanada. Idonot take the Canadian 
papers nor do I read the proneedings of their Parliament. My 
time is engrossed here with the many demands made upon me by 
my own constituents and the people of the United States. If Can- 
ada profits y this legislation, if my people profit by it, my fellow- 
citizens in this country, so much the better. Iam not legislat- 
ing here in order to inflict a calamity upon other people; I am 
legislating to help our own people, the consumers of the country, 
who are not heard here before our committees or in these Halls. 

I have been attempting for twenty minutes to get to what I 
pores to read now, and then I am through, in order to show 

ow this interest is suffering under the one-half reduction upon 
many articles. I will not say all, but upon many, by the Mo- 
Kinley act. I will read from the Treasury reportsas to exports, 
not imports. 

We exported in 1893 of boards, deals, and planks, $9,642,599; 
joists and scantling, $171,025; hoops and poles, $40,350; laths, 
$8,663; palings, etc., $3,854; shingles, $72,562; box shooks, $238,- 
605; barrel shooks, $702,403; staves, $2,488,520; all other lum- 
ber, $1,443,537; timber sawed, $2,320,123: hewn timber, $1,188,- 
353; logs and other timber, $2,270,072; doors and sash, $213,455; 
mouldings, etc., $208,002; hogsheads and barrels, $218,880; 
household furniture, $3,112,291; wooden ware, $328,817; all other 
manufactures, $1,917,451; making the total exports of this lum- 
ber in 1893 $26,596,439, against the $11,000,000 which the senior 
Senator from Maine has paraded here in regard to imports. 

Mr. President, I submit that if this interest has so thrived 
and flourished under the reductions of the McKinley act in the 
interest of the consumers, it can stand a still further reduction. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. President, the charge has been made on 
the other side of this Chamber and in Republican newspapers 
throughout the country that the bill under consideration is a 
sectional measure, and that it is intended to destroy the indus- 
tries of the Eastern States. If anything were needed to effec- 
tually dispose of that charge the schedule under consideration 
this morning should do so, because the lumber interest of this 
country deeply concerns the people of the South. Of the total 
timber area of the United States the South contains more than 
one-half, and to-day the lumber interests of the South and its 
naval stores amountannually to more than $150,000,000. Yet the 
Senators from the South, carrying out their theory and carry- 
ing out the solemn pledges which their party made to the Amer- 
ican people, place lumber, which is one of the largest interests 
of the South, upon the free list. f 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. oae] 
made the charge, in a speech delivered on the pending bill, 
the South was endeayoring to destroy the industries of New Eng- 
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land, and that it would have to ruin a great many of them to get 
even for Appomattox. Similar charges have fallen from the lips of 
other Senators on that side of the chamber. Speaking for the people 
of Georgia, Iam free to say that no such sentiments are cherished by 
them. They have no hostility for the people or the industries of 
New England. When the war ended they buried their resentments 
in tho grave with their dead; and from that April day of 1865 when 
Gen. Lee surrendered his stainless sword, and Gen. Grant magnani- 
mously declined to receive it, the people of the South have turned 
their hearts to the Union. They have labored to build up their 
waste places. They have steadfastly walked in the paths of peace. 
They have endéavored to cultivate friendship with the people of the 
North, and they are to-day animated by love for their fellow-country- 
men in all parts of the United States. There are no bitter feelings 
in their hearts, They cherish now, and will ever cherish, tender 
memories of that past madesacred by the heroic deeds of those who 
fought in defense of what they believed to'be the right. 

The people of the Sonth have been taught that “peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war.” Conquered and decimated, 
their fortunes wasted and their property destroyed, they set them- 
selves bravely to the task of building up their homes and recover- 
ing their wasted fortunes. Nobly have they performed the task. 
They survived the harrowmg years of reconstruction, which was 
more destructive than war and more humiliating than defeat. The 
Republican party undertook to subvert the pyramid of civilization 
by placin e people of the South under subjection to an inferior 
race. When the military power of the Federal Government was 
removed, the corrupt and destructive agencies that had impover- 
ished the people and deprived the States of the 7 715 of local self- 
government fell to the ground to rise no more. th the princi- 
ple of home rule 5 and reestablished from the Potomac to 
the Rio Grande, the Southern States became fully restored to their 
htfal place in the Union. 

ndismayed by the loss of fortune, the peonio set bravely to 
work to reclaim the high place which the South had held in the 
progress of the nation, and the publications of to-day are full of 


the story of her resources and advancement. The South is destined 


to become the greatest manufacturing section of the United States. 
In this light it would be an act of supreme folly for her represent- 
atives to commit themselves. to any legislation that would be de- 
structiveof manufacturing interests. The greatest possibilities for 
Southern development are in the utilization of the dormant wealth 
that lies in her water powers, her virgin timber, her coal and iron, 
her cotton and other raw materials, essential to the upbuilding of 
large manufacturing interests. Hence the absurdity of charging 
that the South is seeking to destroy the manufacturing industries 
of the country and the wages of labor in urging this tariff reform 
legislation, No such unworthy motives actuate the Southern 


ple. 

Springing myself from among the toilers of the country, I would 
cast no vote that would degrade labor or lessen its earning power. 
I would do everything possible to elevate the American laborer, and 
to make him the most Cerise seep working man in the world. No 
effort of the people of the South is based upon any feeling of ill-will 
or prejudice against New England. I appreciate the culture of her 
people; I admire her skill; I commend her thrift, and I would have 
the people of the South imitate her example in building up those 
varied industries which have made New England the most prosper- 
ous section of the Union. New England manhood has illustrated 
the saying that where nature does least for mankind, man does 
most for himself. And after all it is men that make the state. 

With the abundant and unrivaled natural advantages of Georgia 
for manufacturing, our people would gady welcome the capital 
and skill of New England to fully develop her resources. Georgia 
has an area nearly equal in extent to the whole of New England. 
She abounds in raw material for successful manufactures, and in 

icultural products of all kinds. We havecheap and fertile lands 
that will produce profitably everything that intelligent labor cul- 
tivates. e have health and climatic advantages second to none. 
We have numberless acres of virgin forests for the various manufac- 
tures of wood. We have erring n of marble to erect all the public 
buildings in the Union. We have granite enough to pave with 
Belgian blocks all the streets in all the cities of the United States. 
We eee nearly 1,000,000 bales of cotton a year, and, if profita- 
ble Georgia, could preduce enough cotton to supply all the mills in 
the country. We have water power sufficient to turn all the 
i of New England and to weave into cloth every bale of 
cotton produced in the Southern States. 

With raw material of every description at hand and abundant 
water-power, Georgia is destined to become a successful competitor 
in the various industrial pursuits. She would welcome Eastern 
capital and skill to develop to the fullest degree the manifold 
resources of her fields, forests, and mines. Since 1880 Georgia has 
made t progress in developing her resources. She is sendin 
the product of her forests, fields, mines, and factories to the Nort 
and West, and to foreign lands. During the past summer while 
there were millions of spindles idle in the East, every cotton mill 
in Georgia, and other Southern States, was running profitably, and 
making a class of goods in which they defy — x 


I submit in this connection certain tabulated statements from the 
report of Mr. William A. Wright, the comptroller-general of Georgia 
for last year, showing the increase in taxable yalues for the past 
fifteen years: 

GEORGIA'S GROWTH. 
[From the Comptroller-General's report for the State of Georgia for 1893, show- 


ing the increase in values in the taxable ty of the State from the years 
1879 to 1893.] citi eds : 


Property on | Railroads 


Year, digests. taxable. Total. 
$225, 003, 419 $9,866,129 | $234, 959, 548 
238, 934,126 12, 490, 525 251, 424, 651 
254, 252, 630 16, 741, 258 270, 993, 888 
268, 519, 97 18, 729, 427 287, 249, 408 
284, 881, 951 22, 080, 464 300, 921, 355 
204, 885. 370 22, 188, 901 817, 074, 271 
299, 146, 793 22, 548, 818 521, 695, 616 
306, 507, 578 22, 981, 927 329, 489, 555 
„605, 24, 899,592 B41, 504, 921 
$27, 863, 331 29, 304, 127 357, 107, 458 
345, 988, 837 34, 250, 47 380, 189, 314 
377, 366, 784 $3, 402, 161 415, 828, 945 
586, 42, 383, 287 , 968, 755 
421, 149, 509 42, 604, 025 403, 753, 534 
410, 644, 7 42, 000, 154 452, 644, 753 


Railroads exempt, $20,000,000, 
This tableshows a net increase in the period named of $130,949, 291, 


Amore detailed statement shows the increase in the chief items of 
property, as follows: 


1879. 1803. 
Municipal real estate e „849, 007, 286 | $122, 540, 587 
r ... 90, 493, 822 131, 214, 047 
Leck e e 21,017, 634 27, 386, 902 
Farm implements 971, 372 5, 673, 809 
Househo! d furniture 9, 156, 404 16, 291,708 
Merchandise 12, 012, 755 20,152,510 
Monoy, notes, accounts, eto 36, 782, 066 
Cotton 12, 062, 767 
Iron works, foundries, etc 1,574,918 
Capital in mini 270, 730 
Bank capi 14, 310, 178 
Shipping , 001, 852 
Stocks and x 6, 345, 497 
Railroads (taxable) - 000, 154 


A fact worthy of note in this report is that the negroes returned 
for taxation in Georgia, re ged aggregating in value, in 1879, 
$5,182,398; in 1889, $10,415,330; in 1893, $14,960,675. 

This is indisputable evidence that the negro is given a fair show- 
ing, and that in Georgia the industrious and economical citizen can 
make a living and accumulate property, whether ho be white or 
black. There is no race problem in Georgia. Thenegro is treated 
fairly, and besides being able to acquire property, his children are 
given educational advantages which they eagerly improve. Georgia 
appropriates in round numbers eleven hundred thousand dollars for 
public schools, and this goes equally tothe education of both races. 
The whites and blacks live peaceably and contentedly together, 
and the negroes recognize that their best friends are the whites 
among whom they live, who know their habits and customs, and 
who have amore genuine interest in them than those who profess a 
great deal more. 

SOUTHERN DEVELOPMENT. 

I can not, at this stage of my remarks, speak as fully as I should 
like to do of Southern development, but in order to correct many 
misapprehensions concerning that great section of this country, I 
shall at the conclusion of what I say upon the pending bill submit 
certain valuable and official statistics which show in an interest- 
ing and authoritative manner the resources and wonderful 
progress along material lines, of Georgia and the South. 

Georgia’s ambition is to build up her own, and not to tear down 
the interests and the industries of any State or any section of our 
common country. In this peacefal mission and patriotic purpose 
she invites competition and invokes the doctrine of the survival of 
aes t mistake, Mr. President, to there is anythin 

is a mistake, Mr. Presi suppose there is an 

in the Southern atmosphere or the Southern temperament That is 
opposed to enterprise or antagonistic to sustained effort. The best 
progress of the human race has taken place in countries that had 
climatic conditions similar to those of the Southern States. The 
South is not in the tropics, but in the temperate zone, and from the 
infancy of the race this has been the scene of the greatest human 
triumphs in every field of physical, intellectual, and moral advance- 
ment. Themen who followed Lee and Stonewall Jackson have left 
an imperishable record of prowess and poraa endurance; and 
when the war ended the same men turned their attention to reclaim- 
ing their devastated fields and ruined homes, with the same heroism 
they displayed on the field of battle, and the same courage and 
energy they had manifested on the tireless march. 
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In territorial domain; in material resourees; in manufacturing 
interests; in agricultural products; in mineral wealth; in forest, 
field and city, the South is the peer of any section of this great 
country. The Southern States, exclusive of Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, and Missouri, contain 793,000 square miles. This is a vast 
empire, geographically considered. In climate and product, in nat- 
utal advantages and undeveloped resources there is no equal 
area of territory in the world comparable to it. The twelve States 
of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, Arkansas, Lonisiana, and 
Texas would not be crowded if they contained the present popula- 
tion of the entire Union. Georgia with her 60,000 square miles 
comes within 6,000 of having as much area as the New England 
States combined, while Texas with 260,000 square miles has a larger 
area by 83,000 than the Middle and New England States together. 

Despite the devastation of war; despite decimated population; 
despite ruined fortunes; despite the reconstruction era, which was 
alinost as ruinous as war; despite every obstacle that has crowded 
the pathway of her progress, the South has triumphed over them all, 
and with fortitude unparalleled and energy assed, has taken 
her place abreast of the best progress that has been achieved by 
any section of the Union. 


TARIFF REFORM, 


So ergy po President, for the right of the South to be heard with 
respect and consideration in this Chamber, when it makes a demand, 
and now for the justice of the demands themselves. What is it 
that the Senators from the South are asking this body to do? 
Simply to carry out 3 made to the People by the Demo- 
cratic party to reform the tariff, and in connection with the tariff- 
reform bill they ee an amendment to it which provides for 
a tax upon incomes. cause of the advocacy of this measure by 
Senators from the South it has been charged that it is a Sonthern 
raid on Northern capital, and an effort to get even for Southern 
losses during the war, by making the Northern capitalists support 
the Government. 

Mr. President, I have no peponi for the spiritin which these 
charges are conceived, and shall not reply to them in the temper in 
which they are made. The South favors the income tax, not from 
sectional or 1 motives, but because it is equitable and right. 
It is believed to be right, not only in the South, but by the people 
in every section. Taxation without representation was a principle 

-against which the Reyolutionary fathers fought in the establish- 
ment of this Republic, and representation in its councils without 
proportionate taxation for the support of the Government is just 
as repugnant to the sentiment of the free voters of this country. 
But of this, later on. 

In the history of our country there never has been a question more 
fully and fairly discussed by the American people than that of tariff 
reform. In the last Presidential election each party made an hon- 
est and unequivocal declaration of its tariff policy. The Demo- 
cratic party declared in favor of a tariff for revenue only, and 
denounced Republican protection as a fraud and the McKinley 
tariff as the culminating atrocity of class legislation. The Repub- 
liean party pronounced squarely in favor of protection for protec- 
tion’s sake, and denounced the Democratic policy as destructive of 
the business interests of the country. 

This vital issue was discussed in every State from the lakes to 
the Sul, and from ocean to ocean. The press teemed with it, and 
for four months the chosen orators and leading re tatives of 
both persise urged before the people their differentiating views on 
the tariff. 


The Democrats elected Mr. Cleveland over Mr. Harrison by a 

opular majority of 380,810 and by a majority of 132 votes over 
fim in the electoral college. This was a crowning victory for the 
principles and policy of the Democratic party. It was the culmi- 
nation of a contest of years’ duration, and it accentuated in no 
uncertain manner the verdict of the American people in favor of 
tariff reform. The election of Mr. Cleveland, who had coura 
ously pitched the battle on this issue in 1888 and lost—because the 
country was not ready for the reform which he advocated—was not 
a sectional gio ba His victory was national, for among the 
States voting for Mr. Cleveland, besides the Southern States, were 
Connecticut, Delaware, New York, New Jersey, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, and California—more votes, without counting the South- 
ern States, than Mr. Harrison received in all. 

For the first time since 1861 the Democrats are in full possession 


of the legislative and executive branches of the Government. | 


They are here, in this Congress, to execute the will of the people, 

and to carry into effective laws the verdict of the majority as ren- 

dered at the ballot box. The Democratic p: would be false to 

its convictions of duty, as well as to the principles and policy 

3 in its platform, if it fails in the trust committed to its 
eeping. 

Republicans have endeavored to make it appear that this isa 
sectional question, and that it is the purpose of the Democratic 
party to destroy the industries of the country and lower the w 
of the American mechanic; but these charges have no foundation 
in fact. The Democratic party is natiogal, and not sectional, and 


has no intention either to discriminate against or injure any Amer- 


ican ind „ much less to lower the w. of the mechanic or 
laborer. Itisa assumption for the Hepublican party to pose 
as the friend of labor, for its mission has been to legislate for the 


classes rather than the masses, while the record of the Democratic 
party, from Jefferson to Cleveland, has been in favor of the doc- 
trine of equal rights for all and special privileges to none. 


The course of the Seuators on the other side in deba ov 
item of this bill deceives nobody. Their purpose is plain, a 
can not be veiled behind protestations of sympathy for the various 


interests affected by the amendments which have been debated, 
With few exceptions these interests have been trifling compared 
with the tremendous interests affected by the delay in the passing 
of the bill, and the people everywhere who are clamoring for the 
settlement of this question in order that the business of the country 
may proceed, know full well that the Republican party is to blame 
for the delay in its enactment. The object of the Republicans is 
known of all men. 

The Republican Senators know that the passage of the Wilson 
bill will inaugurate an era of prosperity and growth in this coun- 
try and a revival of business throughout the land that will be dis- 
astrous to Republican 1 To escape this they wish to post- 
pone the passage of the bill until after the approaching elections, or 
until a date so close to that time as to make it impossible for the 
improyed conditions to be felt before the elections. They wish to 
impress upon the country the belief that the Democratic party is 
inefiicient and after the elections (if they can succeed in ee 
large number of Republicans) they will claim the improved condi- 
tions resulting from the 5 the Wilson bill as the result of 
the return to office of so many ublicans, and the prospect of the 
return of that pey to o powo, This is a very clever scheme, Mr. 
President, but it will fall as far short of realization as does the the- 
ory which the Republicans are so industriously nursing fall short 
of the facts, to wit, that the present distress in the country is in 
anticipation of the passage of the Wilson tariff bill. Was ever any- 
thing more absurd than this? None but Republicans would have 
the audacity to proclaim such an idea, It is not a theory that is 
depressing the people. Not more true, seven years ago, when it 
was uttered, than it it is to-day, was that historic epigram of Presi- 
= Cleveland, that it is a condition which confronts us; not a 

eory. 

The people are not theorizing. They are hungry in the midst of 
plenty; they are unemployed in the home of progress and develop- 
ment. They are the victims of a condition which is the natural 
result of a policy that the Republican party is responsible for, and 
the reform of which they are now opposing by every artifice and 
every method of delay known to the parliamentary tactician. By 
the theory that shutting ont competition from other countries will 
prowess our home market for our home people, the McKinley tariff 

excluded millions of dollars’ worth of , for which our own 
products would have been exported in payment; and just in pro- 
portion as others have been crowded out our own g have been 
shut in, and we find millions of bushels of wheat being fed to hogs 
ee under a freer tariff, would have found a profitable market 
a $ > 

The charge, Mr. President, that the Democratic party is trying to 
force free trade 7 ae the country is not a new a In his memor- 
able message of 1887, President Cleveland declared: 


and unnecessary taxatii 
and far removed from any consideration of the public good. 


The position of the two parties for the past ten years has been 
well known upon this great principle of tariff reform. The policy 
and purpose of the Democratic party has been tariff reduction. 
Each time that the party was called upon in national convention 
for a declaration of principles, its platform has embodied with 
the demand for lower taxation promises of non-interference with 
capital and labor engaged in the manufacturing interests of the 
country. On the other hand, the Republican policy and purpose 
have been steadily towards higher protection for favored industries, 
and ter burdens npon the people; but when the national con- 
ventions of that party have required a declaration of party prin- 
epe the Republicans have vied with the Democrats in promises 
of reduced taxation. s 

The Republican party has always masqueraded as the special 
champion of the rights and interests of American labor, but its 
course has always been in favor of the capitalists, and has tended 
to enrich the few and impoverish the many. Its legislation has 
made it possible for capital to oppress the people by trusts and 
other unlawful combinations. 


THE TARIFF STRUGGLE, 
In 1884 the Republican platform declared: 
Against the so-called economic system of the Democratic party, which would 


our labor to the fi we enter our earnest t. The 
party has failed completely to reliove the people of burden of 
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unnecessary taxation by a wise reduction of the jus. The Republican party 
pledges i f to correct the ualities of the and to reduce the surplus, 
not by the vicious and indiscriminate process of horizontal reduction, but by such 
methods as will relieve the taxpayer without injuring the laborer or the great 
productive interests of the country. 


Whatever else it has failed in the Republican party has established 
its ability to reduce the surplus, but it has failed signally to do so 
„by such methods as will relieve the taxpayer without injuring 
the laborer.” 

In the same year of 1881 the Democratic platform declared in 
favor of tariff reduction, but at the same time declared: “From 

-the foundation of the Government taxes collected at the custom- 
house have been the chief soarce of Federal revenue. Such they 
must continue to be. Moreover many industries have come to rely 
upon legislation for successful continuance, so that any change of 
law must be at every ae regardful of the labor and capital thus 
involved.“ They finally declared in the concluding sentence: We 
denounce the abuses of the existing tariff, and (subject to the pre- 
ceding limitations) we demand that Federal taxation shall be exclu- 
sively for public purposes, and shaH not exceed the needs of the 
Government economically administered.” 

It was on this platform that President Cleveland won his first 
victory. But the country was not yet ripe for complete tariff reform, 
and when Mr. Cleveland, who was in advance of his party on this 
great doctrine, promulgated his message of December, 1887, and in 
the year following the Republicans took direct issue, and declared 
their uncompromising loyalty to ‘‘the American system of protec- 
tion” and condemned the proposition of the Democratic party ‘‘to 
paon wool on the free líst,” the election of President Harrison fol- 
owed, 

But during the Harrison administration the campaign of educa- 
tion on tariff reform was continued throughout the country, and in 
1892 the Democratic party and the Republican party for the first 
time in their history uncompromisingly joined issue on the great 
question and went before the re on directly opposite policies. 

The Democratic platform declared: ‘‘We denounce Republican 
protection as a fraud,” and “we denounce the McKinley tariff as the 
culminating atrocity of class legislation.” 

The Republican party faced the issue just as positively, and de- 

clared: “We reaffirm the American doctrine of protection.“ And 
“we denounce the efforts of the Democratic majority of the House 
of Representatives to destroy our tariff laws by piecemeal, as is man- 
ifested by their attacks upon wool, lead, and lead ores * * * and 
we ask the people for their judgment thereon.” 

The ath ose ti election of President Cleveland on a straight- 
out platform of tariff reform, in which the issue was directly made 
between that policy and protection as provided in the McKinley 
tariff, leaves no doubt as to the wishes of the people. It is the clear 
duty of this Democratic Congress to give the people tariff legisla- 
tion that complies as far as possible with the platform of the party, 
and the people are demanding such legislation. On this point, too, 
the message of Mr, Cleveland in 1887 is opportune to-day. He said: 


The difficulty attending a wise and fair revision of our tariff laws is not 
.be It will require on the part of Congress t lahor and care, and 
especially a broad and national contemplation of the 2 and a patriotic dis- 
regard af such local and selfish claims as are unreasonable and reckless of the wel- 
fare of the entire country. 


lowing its enactment, to show the absurdity of Republican claims 
for the so-called blessings of the McKinley tariff: 
Before the Me Kinley law. 


No. of 
failures. Liabilities. 


9, 634 | $167, 560, 944 
10, 679 | 123, 829, 973 
10,882 | 148, 784,337 


31, 195 [ 40,376,254" 


12,273 | $189, 868, 638 
10, 344 | 114, O44, 167 
14,212 | 331, 422, 939 


S 7 635, 335, 744 


This alarming record of failures carries with it condemnation, and 
shows how empty are the Republican claims of prosperity under the 
McKinley tariff, there being an increase of 18 per cent in the number 
of failures and an increase of 44 per cent in the aggregate liabilities. 
The prices of wheat, of cotton, and every odast ot the farm haye 
been lower within the last three years and a half than within any 
period in fifty years. The demonetization of silver has contributed 
its share to the evils from which the country suffers, but the fact 
remains that during the McKinley law the products of the farm and 
the wages of labor have been lower than during any like period, so 
that the claims of the authors and defenders of Republican protec- 
tion are not sustained by the truth of history. 


REPUBLICAN INCONSISTENCY. 


Years ago, before Republican protection had reached the serious 
proportions which it now assumes, there were Republican states- 
men who favored tariff reduction; but the members of that party 
have become so accustomed to legislating in the interest of the 
manufacturers, that now no tariff is too high for them. In the Forty- 
first Congress Gen. Garfield, in a speech delivered in the House of 
Representatives April 1, 1870, said: 

But as I have already shown the heaviest burdens of internal-revenue taxes 
have been removed from manufactures, and a demand that some corresponding 
reduction shall be made is coming up from all quarters of the country. The 
signs are unmistakable that a strong reaction is setting ina st the prevailing 
—.— and he is not a wise legislator who shats his eyes to the facts of the situa- 

In place of reducing the rates of duty, as suggested by Gen. Gar- 
field, they have been increased by the Republican party, so that 
they are higher now than in any of the intervening years since 
then. The average ad valorem rate on dutiable articles was 47.8- 
per centin 1870, and 49.58 in 1893, while under the tariff of 1872, 

or which Gen. Garfield voted, the rate was reduced to 38.7 per cent. 

On March 24, 1870, Hon. William B. Allison, who is now the senior 
Senator from Iowa, delivered a speech in the House of Representa- 
tives, in which he declared that ‘the tariff of 1846 (the Walker tariff) 
although confessedly and professedly a tariff for revenue, was, so far 
as regards all the great interests of the country, as perfect a tariff as 
we ever had.” - A 

In the same speech he said: 

It is admitted by all that the increase of the tarif was commenced and carried 
on upon the basis of the protective duties of the Morrill tariffof 1861, the increase 
of direct taxation which added to the price of domestic manufactures rendered 
an increased tariff necessary in order to prevent our country from being flooded 
with cheaper foreign productions. Certainly, then, upon the decrease of internal 
taxation may be and be e to be decreased in proportion, the danger be- 
—.—5 longer in existence which was sought to be averted by those increased 

And in answer to a Bs net oe by Mr. Schenck, of Ohio, Mr. Allison 
said: J propose a reduction of 20 per cent upon the leading arti- 
cles,” which he stated would make the average of the tariff 37 per 
cent. He also said: 

The average rate uncer the tariff of 1862 was 27} per cent, so that with the pro- 
posed reduction the tariff would still be an average of 25 per cent in excess of 
that of 1862, which was passed, according to the declaration of Mr. Stevens, as a 
measure to compensate manufacturers for the internal taxation imposed that year. 

Despite the fact that the price of wheat and corn and cotton and 
all farm products is lower than in fifty years the Republican party 
protests against a reduction of tariff taxes. The Republican party 
justified an average tariff duty of 274 per cent in 1862 to compen- 
sate manufacturers for internal taxes. In 1894 we find the Repub- 
lican party{resisting a bill that reduces the tariff 25.79 per cent to an 
average duty of 36 per cent, and using every means to retain the 
excessive duties of the McKinley tariff. The icultural classes 
are the great consumers of imported goods, and the pathway of the 
Republican party is strewn with the wrecks of broken promises to 
the farmers. They have been deceived by fair promises while their 
substance has been devoured by the ravening wolves of high pro- 
tection. The object of Republican tariff taxation should deceive 
noone. Ostensibly for the laborer, it inures mainly to the benefit 
of the capitalist engaged in manufacturing. It levies tribute on 


And again: 


But the obligation to declare party policy and principle is not wanting to urge 
rompt and effective action. Both of the A pera polit now representing 
6 government have, by ted and authoritative declarations, condemned the 
condition or our laws which permit the collection from the people of unn 
revenue, and have inthe most solemn manner, promised its correction; and neither 
as citizens nor partisans are our countrymen in a mood to condone the deliberate 
violation of these pledges. 


THE M'KINLEY TARIFF. ` 


I do not charge, Mr. President, to the McKinley tariff all the ills 
from which the country suffers, but it has levied onerous taxes on 
the many for the benetit of the few. Whatever the intention of its 
framers, the results have been most unjust to the farmers and the 
great body of consumers, from whom excessive taxes have been 
wrung for the benefit of the manufacturers. Its effect has been 
to e the rich richer and the poor poorer. The claim of our 
Republican friends that the McKinley law has stimulated indus- 
tries and increased the wages of labor has not been borne out by the 
record. Senators on the other side of this Chamber have asserted 
time and again in the debate on the Wilson bill that during the 
existence of the present law the country has enjoyed phenomenal 
8 ; that our industries have prospered as never before, and 

t labor has received the highest wages. These claims deceive no 
one, They are without foundation. Never before within my recol- 
lection has the country witnessed such general distress. All sections 
and allinterests have suffered. Therenever have been more failures, 
more suspensions, and more enforced idleness among wage earners 
in consequence of general depression than during the existence of 
the McKinley tariff. The McKinley bill went into effect in October, 
1890. I give the record of failures for the years 1887, 1888, and 1889, 
before its enactment, and of the three years 1891, 1892, and 1893, fol- 


1894. 


the many for the benefit of the few. It reminds me of the alien 
governments set up in the South in the days of reconstruction, or, 
more properly, of destruction, the effect of which was to rob the peo- 
ple under forms of law by excessive taxation, and the intent of 
which was to keep the Republican party in power. 


THE WILSON BILL. 

The Wilson bill is not all that its framers designed. It is not all 
that the Democratic party pledged in its platform. It is not all 
that the Democratic party desires, but it is a substantial compliance 
with Democratic professions. It is in the line of tariff reform. It 
reduces the duties imposed by the McKinley bill over 25 per cent, 
and this reduction is a practical measure of relief to the country, 
and a performance in entire harmony with the principles and policy 
of the great party which elected President Cleveland. 

Mr. President, all great measures of legislation are the result of 
compromise, as was the Federal Constitution. The Wilson bill 
embodies the controlling idea on which the last Presidential cam- 
paign was fought and won—tariff reform. : 

The Wilson bill as amended in the Senate is a compromise. It 
will be so construed and accepted by the great majority of the 
American people who elected President Cleveland and placed the 
Democratic party in power. y 

Republicans in this Chamber are not sincere when they charge the 
Democratic party with being false to its pledges. They are hyper- 
critical and hypocritical when they taunt the Democratic majority 
in the Senate Jor placing duties on certain raw materials. In pri- 
vate they plead for higher duties, and in public they seek to make 
it appear that Democratic performances are not consistent with 
Democratie professions. They play fast and loose and endeavor 
to deceive the people. They denounce a tariff-for-revenue-only bill 
as protection. In one breath they denounce the bill under consid- 
eration as a free-trade measure, and in the next they declare it differs 
from the McKinley bill only in yy goa thus showing the insincerity 
of their position. The public will not be deceived by the impu- 
tations and contradictions of Republican Senators. The American 
people will accept the amended Wilson bill as the embodiment of 
the conservatism and wisdom of the Democratic party. It will bring 
relief to the people. It will revive the commerce of the country, 
It will relieve the masses of onerous taxes. It will stimulate new 
enterprises and give hope and confidence to the public, It will 
give employment to the idle and will not lessen the wages of labor. 

While it recognizes the rights of capital it does not surrender the 
rights of the people to trusts and monopolies, which are fostered 
under the excessive duties imposed by the McKinley tariff. Viewed 
in every light the Wilson bill provides a fair tariff for freer trade 
among the nations. It is in spirit a compliance with the prape 
and pledges of the Democratic party. It is the partial fulfilment 
of the contest inaugurated by President Cleveland in his tariff-re- 
form message to Con in 1887. It is the culmination of a strug- 
gle maintained through evil and good report. It is the triumph of 

rinciple—the achievement of a victory that will inure to the last- 
In benefit of the country, and redound to the honor of a party whose 
labors are inseparably interwoven with the rights and liberties of 
the people and the best progress of the American Union. 


~ THE INCOME TAX. 
Certain Senators on both sides of this Chamber have exhausted 


the vocabulary of epithets in denouncing the income tax as class 
legislation. It has been denounced as infamous and as an attempt 
tod il the rich for the benefit of the poor. It has been charac- 


terized as undemocratic and sectional, and as an effort to impose 
unjust exactions and heavy contributions upon the wealth of the 
Middle and Eastern States. It has been heralded abroad as a com- 
bination of the West and the South against the wealth of the North. 
But, Mr. President, there is no truth in these allegations. Its pur- 
pose is to distribute the burdens of taxation equally upon all classes 
and all interests of the country. The income tax seeks to carry 
into practice a principle, which is recognized under all forms of 
overnment, that the burdens of taxation should be equally dis- 
fri buted and, in proportion to the ability of every citizen and every 
class and every interest, to sustain the government which protects 
their property, their lives, and their liberties. This is a well-recog- 
nized system of taxation in Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and in 
other countries of Europe. It should be enforced under our demo- 
cratic form of government. It is in operation to-day in every State 
of the Union, for it isa cardinal principle in the various States that 
taxation shall be uniform and ad valorem upon all property taxed. 
Since the formation of the Union, the principle that every citizen 
shall contribute to the support of the government which protects 
him, has been recognized in the respective State governments. 
There is no good reason under our democratic form of government 
why the same rule should not apply to taxation for the support of 
the Federal Government which defends the honor of the country 
abroad and protects the rights of the citizen at home. Al forms 
of taxation may be said to be burdensome, but if the policy of col- 
lecting taxes for the support of our State e is qust, then 
there is no geet reason why the same poli 


icy should not apply, at 
least to the limited extent contemplated in the bill under considera- 


tion, for the support of the Federal Government. 
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The two main objections to the income tax are, first, that it is 
class legislation, and second, that it is inquisitorial in its enforce- 
ment. The first objection is not tenable if the principle is correct, 
as applied in the States, that every citizen is subject to taxation 
according to the amount of property that he owns. The second 
objection can be equally urged against any form of taxation. There 
is no process more inquisitorial or objectionable than that enforced 
for the collection of customs and excise taxes. In the collection of 
State taxes the citizen is compelled to make a return of property 
which seems to cover everything. Ihave before me a blank form 
for the return of property for State and county taxation under the 
laws of Georgia, and made by every citizen of that State. It con- 
tains twenty-nine questions which the citizen iscompelled toanswer 
under oath. The questions embrace every article of real or per- 
sonal property which any citizen has, or might be supposed to have. 
The same practice of securing these returns and collecting taxes is 
observed in other States. 

The burdens of taxation have not been equally borne under our 
Federal system by those who are best able to bear them. For ahun- 
dred years, under our tariff system of taxation, the masses have con- 
tributed most to the support of the General Government. The pro- 
posed income tax will not bear heavily upon the rich, and they 
should cheerfully favor rather than oppose it. The constantly 
increasing expenses of the General Government make it absolutely 
necessary to introduce the income-tax feature as a means of relievin. 
the people from the excessive burdens of Federal taxation. Even i 
the income tax should yield more than fifty millions yearly it should 
be acquiesced in as equitable by those who are best able to bear the 
burden. The expenses of the Government are not far from $500,000,000 
a year, and the income tax becomes an absolnte necessity unless it 
is proposed to require the toiling millions to bear additional burdens, 
which they can not and shone not be compelled to sustain. 

In this connection I quote from a speech delivered by tho senior 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. SHERMAN), in 1870, as follows: 

I repeat that the maintenance of the income tax is an absolute necessity for an 
system of internal taxes. If the Senate and House should determine after fall 
consideration to re; the income tax, I shall favor the repeal of all the taxes upon 
consumption that bear upon the t masses of the people. I do not believe 
there is any such complaint about the income tax. If I my own way I would 
retain the income tax at 5 per cent, making such modifications as would afford 
the e | peer I would maintain the income tax at 5 per cent on all in- 
comes above $1,000, and then throw off these taxes upon consumption that do oppreas 
the poor and do take dollars out of the coffers of the people who carn them by 
their daily work. 


THE INCOME TAX IN ENGLAND. 
In a paper read by Mr. A. R. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, 
before the Anthropological Society, on the subject of the“ Income 
Tax,” oceurred the following: 


The fiscal experience of England is chiefly valuable as representing a ple 
singularly independent and jealous of ee! rears and of payes rights, yet 
submitting for half a cent to a kind of taxation whicli is denounced, as of all 


others, the most inquisitorial. Originated in 1798 as a war tax, it continued till 
1815, with brief intervals, and was reestablished in 1842 to cover deficient reve-- 
nue in a time of profound peace. From that day to this it has survived under all 
administrations, in and in war, simply because it has proven the most con- 
venient, the most elastic, and the most repre) of all taxes—that upon liquors 
alone excepted. It has put into the British treasury every year from $30,000,000 
to $80,000,000, and now pays nearly 40 per cent of the whole annual cost of the 
Government. Ithas been subjected to every ordeal of criticism, of investiga- 
tion, and of denunciation, in the press, in Parliament, and on the hustings when 
parliaments are made. 

Two ores commissions of inquiry upon the income tax have reported in 1852 
and in 1861, after hearing all the testimony brought against it ‘that they could not 
recommend its repeal.’ Whileeminent statesmen like Sir Robert Peel, Palmerston, 
Beaconsfield, and Gladstone can be quoted on both sides of the income-tax question, 
as strongly favoring it at one time, and promising its fature abolition at another, 
the net result has been its steady reénactment. It has been the corner stone of 
the British financial system. In spite of the alleged 8 and inqnisitions 
of the tax, it has survived that chronic attack of grumbling about public affairs 
which is the inalienable right of every Englishman. There been no demand 
from the great commercial interests of England for its abolition. Itis odicall 
denounced by a portion of the press, and as periodically reénacted by arliament. 
It bas enabled England to reform her entire financial and commercial system upon 
the lines which have prevailed in that country, reducing or abolishing all taxes 


upon consumption (except Inxuries), and levying her taxes upon property and 
upon gains in every form. A brief table follows which shows how Great Britain 
has ameliorated her tax system in the past fifty years: 
HOW ENGLAND'S TAXES ARE LAID. 
1842. 1892, 
Amount. | Percent. | Amount. Per cent. 
Tax upon wealth and industry, 
viz, incomes, licenses, stamps, 
houses, and lands 212. 100, 000 24| £30, 400, 40 
Tax upon luxuries, viz, wine, 2 
spirits, malt, and tobacco 19, 000, 000 38 40, 500, 000 54 
Tax upon necessaries, viz, su- 
gar, tea, coffee, grain, and all 
other Imports 19, 200, 000 38 4, 100, 000 0 
Total revenue. | 250. 300, 000 — So | 275, 009, 900 . 2 


From this table it is seen that more than one-half of the entire revenue is raised 
from luxuries more or less pernicious in their effects, and two-fifths of the remain- 
ing half from accumulated property and incomes above 2150; only about 
one-twenticth is levied npon the necessaries of lifo, if, indeed, tea and coffee can 
be called necessaries. ‘The sugar tax having been recently sbolished, what won- 
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rondly declared the income tax to be "the instrument of the 


der that Gladstone 
— Hs of En, land’ commercial and system, and one which had laid the 
foundation of similar reforms through every country of the civilized world. 

Defending the £150 exemption, Gladstone showed that the system of 
income taxation did not carry tho tax down to tho point when it would trench 
upon labor. That the tax which Pitt denominated this colossal engine of 
finance” has come to stay in Great Britain is evidont, not only from its fifty years’ 
duration, but from contemporancous testimony. Says Whitaker's London Alma- 
nac for 1894, a popular manual fairly reflecting British public sentiment, “AN 
modern chancellors have found this elastic tax most useful. The great mass of 
the people never complain of its being too heavy. The tax must nw be regarded 
as permanent.” 

It is the Democratic theory of taxation that duties should be 
lightest upon necessities and heaviest upon articles of luxury, but 
in 1893 the United States collected, in round numbers, $200,000,000 
in tariff duties upon goods subject to duty valued at $400,000,000, 
and out of the „000, 000 $125,000,000, or over 60 per cent, were 
derived from commodities in general use and fairly classed as 
necessaries, while luxuries of all kinds paid only $75,000,000, 
or about 37 per cent. Internal-revenue duties paid last year 
$161,000,000. , ` 

In the article by Librarian Spofford, quoted above, is another 
table to show that even at the stated tax rate of 2 per centon 
incomes above a given amount the smaller incomes are taxed at a 
lower rate than large ones, and the rate per cent increases as the 
income increases. ‘The table is as follows: 


Total: Taxable | Taxat2 Per cent 
income. income. per cent. income; fi 
1 
500 $500 $10 0.22 
2.090 1,000 20 0.40 h 
6, 000 2,000 40 0. 66 
10, 000 6, 000 120 1.20 
50, 000 46, 000 920 1.84 
100, 000 96, 090 1,920 1.92 
200, 000 196, 000 3,920 1. 96 
1. 000, 996, 000 19, 920 1.99 


i hibits some highly curious results, showing that while the tax is 
ieee a at2 ote iar it.actually taxes small incomes a much less per- 
centage than large ones. Thus the tax on an income of $4,500 is only about two- 
tenths of 1 per cent on the whole income; on $8,000 it rises to sixty-six one-hun- 
dredths of 1 per tent; on $10,000 it is 1} per cent, and on $1,000,000 it is practi- 
cally 2 per cent. 

INEQUALITIES OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

The charges öf inequality and class legislation with reference to 
the income tax are far less merited than by the present tax on con- 
sumption. Under the present law, the poor man pays as much to 
the support of the Government as the millionaire, and in some eases 
more, articles of necessity the poor man's family require as 
much as the millionaire’s, and the families of the poor are numeri- 
cally larger than those of the rich. The rich escape their just meas- 
ure of taxation under the existing law. The steadily increasing 
number of wealthy Americans who live abroad furnishes a large 
absentee class who pay nothing at all to support the Government 
ander whose favorable laws their fortunes have been accumulated, 
and their rights protected. The income tax offers to the rich the 
opportunity to assume a fairer proportion of the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, and instead of declaring it to be socialistic in its charac- 
ter, they would do well to cordially cooperate in it, and put a stop 
to the condition which gives rise to socialistic ideas. The rich are 
not wise in opposing this tax. They are turning their backs upon 
a measure which is just and right, and which if rejected may result 
in sterner measures of relief for the people. 


FAIRNESS OF THE INCOME TAX. 


With reference to the fairness of the income tax as a means of 
ualizing the burdens borne by the rich and the poor in the support 
of the Government, I quote from the Congressional Globe, of June 
22, 1870, page 4, 715, the language of Senator Sherman, as follows: 
Here we have in New York Mr. Astor, with an income of millions derived from 
real estate, accumulated year after year, by the mere family pride of accumula- 
tion; and we have alongside of him a poor man receiving $1,000 a year. What is 
the discrimination of the law in that case? It is altogether against tho poor man. 
We tax his clothing; we tax his consumption. By the laws of nature, the laws 
of heat and culd, of hunger and thirst, it requires as much to feed the poor man 
as it does the rich man. No moro dollars need to be drawn from the coffers of Mr. 
Astor to supply his natural wants than are needed to supply the wants of the 
poorest man in New York, exceptas to quality; and yet all our national taxes are 
upon consumption, and not npon 8 We tax every little thin 
tis imported from abroad, Ev that he consumes we call a luxury an 
tax it, an m we are afraid to touch the income of Mr. Astor. Is there any jus- 
tice in it? there any propricty init? Why, sir, the income tax is the only one 
that tends to equalize these ens between the rich and the poor, -> 


The argument of the distinguished Senator of Ohio in favor of the 
income tax is as pertinent and forceful to-day as it was in 1870. We 
continue to tax the clothing of the poor man and all the necessa- 
ries of life consumed by himself and family. We tax everything 
that goes into the daily life of the masses of the people, but we 
levy no tax upon the incomes or property of the rich for the sup- 


* 


ort of the Federal Government. An income tax has been collected 
England for fifty years, and, while the rich in that country con- 
tribute their share to support the Government of Great Britain, 
under our democratic form of government, where taxation is pre- 


sumed to be equal upon every citizen, as a matter of fact this has 
not been true except for a period of eight years, ending 1870. 

The senior Senator from New York . HIL], in his speech 
recently delivered in the Senate, made the statement that the hun- 
dred and odd thousand property owners pete all the taxea, and the 
1,700,000 only contributed indirectly to the support of the city and 
State. Every man and every woman in New York, who are self-sup- 
porting, contribute their share to the city and State government. 
This is true of every working and nonproperty holding citizen in his 
relation to municipal, county, and State governments. How much 
more is this true when we come to consider the tax levied indirectly 
upon farmers, laborers, and mechanics of this country under our 
system of Federal taxation, As the Federal Government is sup- 
ported mainly by duties collected at the custom-houses of the coun- 
try, and by the imposition of excise taxes, it will be. seen that it is 
the masses—the great consumers of the country, who, in the main, 
support the Government. 

WHY SHOULD IT BE so? 


Admit that Senator Hill's claim is correct that the 100,000 prop- 
erty-holders of New York City pay all the municipal, county, and 
State taxes that are levied. Why dothey pay them Isit a gener- 
ous act of public spirit on their part? No; it is because they hold 
all the property, and these 1,700,000 toilers have nothing on which 
to be taxed under a just system of ad valorem taxation. When, 
therefore, the State and county and city governments refrain from 
imposing burdens on these laboring classes who are without prop- 
erty, is the Federal Government Ke in a system of taxation 
which practically exempts the rich and draws its largest revenues 
from the poor? If these toiling masses have nothing which the 
State, county, or city can tax, is it nota reason why they should be 
exempt also from Federal taxation, rather than a reason why they 
should carry the weight of the national burden? And if the State, 
county, and city governments lay their hands on the property of the 
rich, because their wealth makes it proper for them to support these 
governments, is it not equitable and just that the riches of the 
nation should bear the burdens of national taxation also, instead of 
putting them upon the shoulders of the toiling millions, and thus 
always ee a poor? 

Give them a chance in the race of life, and many of them 
will acquire property and swell the class upon which taxes may 
justly be imposed. 

Under the proposed income tax it is estimated that only one out 
of every seven hundred and fifty of our population will be called 
upon to pay it. As a matter of equity there is no good reason why 
a graduated income tax should not be imposed and collected as it 
isin England. In Great Britian the exemption is $750. No reason 
occurs to me now why our exemption should be $4,000. Under our 
system of Federal taxation it is possible for a citizen to be worth 
millions of dollars and not to contribute any more to the support of 
the General Government than the man who is worth but a few 
thousand dollars. There is no equity in our system of levyin, 
taxes for the support of the Government. I have no sympathy wi 
communism or socialism of any kind; but it is manifest to every 
fair man that the time has come when the rich should contribute 
their just share to the support of the Federal Government. 

As to the amount to be exempted, the senior Senator from Ohio, 
in the speech already quoted, said: 

There is no reason for any Sry Fie except the fact that the incomes of those 

aron 


who reccivo less than a thousand for their daily 


per afnam 
food and daily consumption, They pay taxes on their consumption which fully 


makes up their share of the $1,000 exemption. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from Ohio was right when he 
asserted “that no more dollars need to be drawn from the coffers 
of Mr. Astor to supply his natural wants than are needed to supply 
the wants of the poorest man in New York, oses as to quality.” 
He asserted correctly, and I wish to emphasize what he says, that 
all our national taxes are upon consumption and not upon property. 
We do tax every little thing that is imported from abroad that the 
poor man consumes, and it does seem that we are afraid to touch 
the incomes of the Astors. There is no propriety in it; there is no 
justice in it. The Senator is right. The income tax is the only 
one that tends to equalize the burdens between the rich and the 

oor. 
15 The discontent and distress which exist among the working classes 
in the various sections of the country are evidence of the need for 
remedial legislation. I am mindful that Congress can not furnish a 
panacea for all the ills from which the country suffers, but it can 
pass just and equitable laws that will equally distribute the bur- 
dens of taxation. Iam also mindful that the Democratic party, 
now in control of the executive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment, can comply with the pledges made in its platform of prin- 
ciples and policy, on the faith of which it was restored to power, 
and enact such legislation as the necessities of the people and the 
interests of the country demand. 
FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 

In addition to tariff reform and the income tax, provided for in 
the bill under consideration, the Democratic p is ple to the 
remonetization of silver and the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on the 
notes of State banks. With regard to the free coinage of silver 
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our p commits us to the use of both metals without discrimina- 
tion against cither. The platform declares: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the coun- 
try, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination against 
either metal, or charge for wintage, but the dollar unit of coinage of both metals 
must be of equal in ie and exchangeable value, or be adjusted through inter- 
national agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation as shall insure the 
maintenance of the parity of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar 
at all times in the markets and in payment of debts. 

While it is desirable to secure the remonetization of silver by 
international agreement, still, if the Opportunity offered, I would 
not hesitate to vote for free coinage with or without international 
agreement, believing that the immense resources and productive 
energies of this country would enable our Government to sustain it 
on a parity with gold, and compel recognition for it from the 
enlightened governments of Europe. If our census returns be cor- 
rect, and I take it for granted they are, the decade from 1880 to 1890 
shows the most marvelous growth in population and wealth in the 
history of the world. The increase in population has been from 
50,000,000 to 62,000,000, or 24 per cent, and the increase in wealth 
from $43,600,000,000 to 665,000, 000,000, or about 50 per cent. With 
this immense growth of population andof wealth, the United States 
ought to be in a position to establish and maintain its own financial 
policy, as it does its republican form of government, independent of 
the nations of Europe. 

THE SILVER STANDARD. 


I agree with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, CAMERON 
that “if the United States would cut herself adrift from Europe, an 
take outright to silver, she would have all America and Asia at her 
back, and would command the markets of both continents. The 
barrier of geld would be more fatal than any barrier of a custom- 
house. The bond of silver would be stronger than any bondof free 
trade.” : j 

The Financial News of London, April 30, says: 


There can be no doubt about it, that if the United States were to adopt a silver 
basis to-morrow British trade would be ruined before the year was out. Every 


eee industry would be protected, not only at home but in every other mar- 
ket. = * 


. Or course the United States would suffer toa certain extent through 
having to pay her obligations abroad in gold; but the loss on exchange under t 
Dand would boa mare rop in the bucket with the profits to be rea 
from the markets of South America and A: to say nothing of Europe. 
marvel is that the United States has not long ago seized the opportunity, and but 
for the belief that the way of England is necessarily the way to eommercial 
success and prosperity, undoubtedly it would have been done long ago. Now, 
Amorieans are awakening to the fact that 80 long as they narrow their ambi- 
tion to becoming a larger England" they can not beat us. It has been a piece 
of luck for us that it has never before occurred to the Americans to scoop 
us out ot the world’s markets by going on a silver basis, and it might serve us 
righ if, irritated by the contemptuous 3 of our Government to pl pli 
of the silver problem, the Americansre te by freezing out gold. It easily 
be done, and we. propose shortly to show, by evidence collected from perfectly 
unprejudiced sources, that even now the process has „and is proceeding 
at arate that will astonish most people, and probably make this country regret 
that it did not at an earlier stage fashion its mone policy on aioe lf of 
friendliness to other nations, instead of on a basis of shortsighted selfishness. 


In the same connection I submit the following extract from a 
letter from Mr. Thomas Walsh, now in Europe, to Hon. George T. 
Barnes, of Georgia, dated March 16, 1894: 


It is important to impress the British mind with the conviction that the United 
States will not wait for European action in regard to silver, but will act for her- 
gelf and boldly go to free cones and the silver standard; and I think the si 
and tendencies of the time are all in that direction. The passage of the Bland bill 
for the coinage of the seigno: silver now in the Treasury, to-day re by 
telegraph, is one of the signs. ` President may veto the bill, but it romain 
as an ex ion of the popular will, and it will finally lead to more decisive leg- 
islation in favorof silver. The adoption of the silver standard is the only remedy 
for the evils that at present exist among our producers, and especially among our 
farmers. It is perhaps trne that in farmers are slow-minded. but they 
constitute, if I remember rightly, about three-fifths of our voters, and are keen to 
appreciate what touches their interests. At present they must be in a wretched 
condition; with wheat at 60 cents, corn at 40 cents a bushel in New York, cotton 
at7 cents a po and all other products at proportionate prices it is impossible 
that they can be contented. 

Any competent man who would take as his text, What does wheat at 60 
cents in New York or 50 cents on the farm mean?’ and answer tho question prop- 
erly and intelligibly would command such attention that he could not fail to 
enlist every agricultural producer on the side of silver. For whiat does 60 cents a 
bushel for wheat in New York mean! It means, first, that the farmer can not get 
as much as 50 cents for it, since m to market, commissions, etc., absorb 
fully 10 cents or more. And what does 50 cents a bushel yid to the producer? 
Theaverage yield of wheat peracroin America is under 12 bushels. Theaverage 
farm is, I think, not over 30 acres. Then the man who produces on 30 acres 360 
bushels of wheat gets $180 a year, plus the small value of his straw. Out of that 
$180 he has to pay for his implements, horses, labor, sheaving, etc., and the rest he 
has for his own work, for the support of his family, for the interest on his mort- 
gage his taxes, ete. 

t is inex; ressibly pitiable. It is impossible that such a man can spend much 
on clothes, boota, and other things. It is astonishing that he and his can manage 
tolive at all. What other explanation than this is neces: to account for the 
absence of demand and the consequent so-called overproduction of manufactured 
cotton and other goods, and for the general depression of trade, and of prices 
which are now paralyzing the whole country? And yet the sole cause of all this 


~wretchedness, and the vast hordes of unemployed and aeons desperate 


laborers in the community is the increased value of the gold money, which we 
haye insanely accepted as our only money at the bidding of selfish and greedy 
capitalists. The sight of such outrageous injustice, such terrible misery caused 
to the most deserving classes in our country, not by any natural catastrophe, but 
by legislative stupidity or malevolent groed, makes one's blood boil; and 1 do not 
understand why our farmers tamely submit to it as they ap todo. Surely if 
they could be brought to understand the matter they Would rally to correct the 
and compel the Government to listen to them. 
I just now read in the Public Opinion an extract from the New Orleans 


Times-Democrat showing that di the last yearonly the value of farm animals, 
cattle, horses, and sheep, has diminished in the United States by the enormous 
aum of over $800,000,000. What wretchedness this implies! And yet we know 
that all this terrible loss is the result of nothing else than stupidly erroneous 
en ere It seems beyond belief that the men affected by it can sit supinely 
Fe Aes allew it to go on, as it must do unless they wake up and act in their own 
ole s 
REPEAL OF THE BANE TAX. 

The Democratic party in convention assembled recommended the 
repeal of the bank tax. As a war measure this usurpation of the 
tights of the States was defensible, but it is an established princi- 
ple that taxes shall be levied only for the support of the Govern- 
ment. The statute in question was never intended for revenue 
and, so far as I know, never directly paid a dollar into the Federal 
Treasury. It was intended for prohibition—to give the Federal 
Government a monopoly of banking, in order to make a market for 
its bonds and to enable it to carry on the war. Having accom- 
plished its purpose it should be repealed, and to the State govern- 
ments should be restored the constitutional right to regulate and 
maintain their own system of N Up to 1862 this right was 
never called into question or interfered with by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The States have just as much right to control their own 
local banks as they have to exercise any other right under the Con- 
stitution. This tax should be repealed unconditionally, and every 
State should be permitted to manage its own local banks without 
let or hindrance on the part of the General Government. i 

The contraction of the currency is ohe of the great evils from 
which our country suffers, and as long as it is in the hands of the 
few to manipulate it, and control the fiscal 1 of the Govern- 
ment in their own selfish interests, so long will there be depression 
in the agrienltural sections of the country, so long will lower prices 
prevail for the products of the farm, and unless some substantial 
relief be granted, either by the remonetization of silver or by the 
repeal of the bank tax, I do not see much chance for an early appre- 
ciation either in the price of cotton or of in. An enlightened 
and just policy on the part of the Federal Government, and the en- 
actment of remedial legislation by this Democratic Congress will 
appreciate the price of agricultural products, start the wheels of 
industry, and revive our commerce. , 

DEMOCRATIO DUTY. 

Mr. President: The business of the country to-day is stagnant, be- 
cause of the uncertainty of Congressional legislation on the tariff. 
The importers, the manufacturers, the mechanics, the merchants, and 
the farmers are looking to Congress, and waiting anxiously for the 
1 of the pending tariff bill. All the great interests are suffering. 

usiness is in a partial state of paralysis. Public expectancy is 
fatigued with waiting. Its patienceis well-nighexhausted. It has 
just ground to feel deeply disappointed at the delay enforced by the 
opponents of the pending bill. What the country needs, and what 

e country has a right to expect from this body, is immediate 
action. Every Democrat in the Senate is in duty bound to stand 
by the pledges of his party, and to coöperato with the majority in 
enacting such laws as are deemed best to promote the welfare of 
the country. ' 

The Democratic party is bound to make good its pledges. To fnil 
in the policy of tariff reform would be to betray the interests ofthe 
people who placed it in power. To fail in this great dominatin 
issue upon which the last Presidential campaign was fonght an 
won would be to confess the inability of the party to administer the 
Government. The Democratic party will be false to its high mis- 
sion and neglectful of its 1 55 opportunity it, in addition to tariff 
reform, it fails to carry out by effective legislation its solemn pledges 
of financial relief as embodied in the demand for free silver coinage 
and the recommendation for the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on 
State bank circulation. 

With this remedial legislation secured for the people all interests 
and all sections of our country will feel the immediate benefits that 
will surely follow. Confidence will be restored, business will revive, 
new enterprises will spring into existence. There will be no longer 
armies of unemployed workmen tramping throughout the land clam- 
oring for bread. ere will be work for all who are willing to labor. 
That great class—the farmers—who are the strength of the Republic 
will no longer be distressed and discontented because of unjust and 
oppressive legislation which reduces the prices of their products and 
makes it impossible for them to pay their debts and live in comfort. 
Tariff reform and financial reform by the legislative department of 
the Government will restore prosperity to the whole country. . Cap- 
ital that is now idle will seek profitable investment in new enter- 
prises, and the producers and the wage-earners will receive uate 
compensation for their labors. An era of prosperity will be u- 
gurated, and the masses who constitute the honor and glory of the 
country will become contented and happy. : 

In recognition of its devotion to principle and to the sacred 
rights of the people the Democratic party has been intrusted with 
the administration of the Government. Obstruction, to defeat the 
will of the ority, should not be continued by the Republican 
minority. No insuperable obstacles, even if it were possible, should 
be placed in the way of the majority to prevent such legislation as 
8 people demand and have a right to expect from a Democratic 

ongress. : 
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In this Republic the voice of the majority expressed at the polls 
is the sovereign will, and should become the supreme law. 

In this great emergency it is the highest duty of statesmen and of 

triots to enact such effective laws as will remove the artificial 

iers of pernicious legislation, which, in a land of plenty, have 
wrought distress and ruin upon the great productive interests of 
the country. 

In this supreme hour, Mr. President, the minds and hearts of our 
countrymen are turned to the Senate. It is in the power of this 
body not to disappoint their just expectations. We can still the 
murmurs of discontent. We can silence the voice of distress. We 
ean restore prosperity to the country. 

All political parties should be true to the princi les of the Con- 
stitution and keep faith with the people. They haye placed the 
Democratie party in power, and it alone is responsible to them for 
the administration of the Government. Animated by that lofty 
patriotism which characterized the lives of the fathers of the Re- 
public, who founded this Government upon the principle that the 
voice of the people is the voice of God, let us go forward and exe- 
cute the will of the majority. The Democratic party is responsible 
for the Government for the constitutional term for which it is 
elected. If its works are good they will stand; if not, they will 


fall. 

The Republican Senators should lift themselves above party and 
section and no longer obstruct the will of the people as embodied 
in the Wilson tariff reform bill. It is the duty of the Senate, it is 
the duty of Congress, and of all who love liberty and justice, who 
cherish the principles of republican government, who value above 
all things else the integrity and perpetuity of the Union, to respect 
the sovereign will, and to carry into effective legislation the verdict 
of the American people rendered at the ballot box in the last Pres- 
idential election. 

Mr. President, the Democratic party has confidence in the admin- 
istration of President Cleveland. The people of the South admire 
him for his integrity and his ability. They differ with him on 
the question of the free coinage of silver, but they respect the 
honesty of his convictions in this, and his courageous devotion to 
duty in all things. They honor him for that exalted patriotism 
which, in the discharge of the responsible duties of his great office, 
rises above the prejudices of section and the clamors of party—which 
seeks the welfare of the people, and the best interests of the whole 
country. ‘ 


3 accordance with the statement in his speech Senator WALSH submitted the 
— * facts and statistics Which show the marvelous development of the 
uth. 


3 GEORGIA’S ATTRACTIONS FOR SETTLERS, 
In the section of the Southern States Magazine devoted to corre- 
spondents, Mr. G. N. Barker, of Longstreet, Ga., writes as follows: 
As one who has been a resident two years in middle Georgia, after ten zore 


residence in the West and Northwest, occupied in stock-raising, etc., I may 
able to point out a few advantages and differences relative to these parts. 


It is unnecessary to quote his whole letter, in which he comments 
in detail upon the qualities of soil, fertilizers, and crops; but he 
sums it all up in conclusion in the foll 

As a place of residence for comfort, absence of great atmospheric rye ge cheap- 

a 


ness i living, and land, and other sas necessary to the comfort of a farmer, 
I consider the South has many and varied advantages over the North and West. 


This is the testimony of a newcomer from the West, after two 
years in Georgia and with an experience of ten years in the West 
and North. Hespeaks impartially and for the benefit of others who 
are looking to the Sonth and to Georgia. 

A few weeks ago, Mr. W. L. Glessner, of Macon, Ga., wrote a com- 
munication in the same magazine to disabuse the public mind of 
the idea that the South is only a cotton, rice, and sugar-producing 
section, and cited the fact that Georgia, which does not claim to be 
a corn-growing State—that is, does not grow it for shipment, 
nevertheless in 1893 produced 33,678,000 bushels of corn, which is, 
in round numbers, a million bushels more than was produced by the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, all com- 
bined—Georgia raises more corn than either of the States of Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and a few years ago 
when the American Agriculturist offered two large prizes for the 
farmer growing the largest number of bushels of corn on an acre, a 
acc a farmer captured the second prize, his yield being 125} 

ushels. 

The Empire State of the South is not an empty title, but one 
which Georgia wears proudly and with justice. She is the largest 
State east of the Mississippi, and in addition to those elements of 
wealth disclosed in the tax digests quoted above, she has vast for- 

, ests of timber and inexhaustible mineral resources. 

The manufacturing and mining interests of the State may be set 
down as showing an increase of from 300 to 400 per cent, or from 
tto n times as great as the growth of population in the same 

riod. 

The commerce of tho State has shown a corresponding develop- 
ment. This may be estimated by the growth as ascertained at 


our due 


owing interesting statement: 


Savannah and Brunswick, our two seaports. Within the last ten 
years, Savannah’s exports haye increased more than 50 per cent 
and her imports more than 60 per cent, while at the smaller port of 
Brunswick, where the growth of traffic was naturally more rapid 
the increase has been | pet cent in five years, or from $1,700,000 
x 1885 to $10,600,000 in 1890, the only period for which figures may 

e given. 

As evidence of the spirit which animates the people of Georgia, 
the following paragraphs are sieved from a letter written by Gov- 
ernor W. J. Northern for publication in a trade edition of tho 
Augusta Chronicle: 

To this favored State we cordially invite settlers and investors. We want the 
manufacturers of the North and East and the farmers of the West to come among 
us, offering them in good faith a better climate than their own and richer profits 
from every branch of industry than they have known at home. We want immi- 
grants who, lacking peace and liberty in the Old World, seek freedom of con- 
science and freedom of political action in the New. We want sturdy, honest, 
industrious people who will make their homes among us and take upon them- 
selves the rights and privileges and duties of citizenship, and who will aid us 
in working out the grand problems of free government, which have been the en- 
dea or of all brave and enlightened souls throughout the ages. 

Maligners are not wanting who continually proclaim that life is hazardous and 
investments not safe in Georgia. This is false. Life is as safe and property is as 
secure as in New York or London. The South is not behind any section of tho 
Union in the respect and_ protection ben to life and property. e are taking 

ositions in the Union of States without to section or the ovil for- 


Our rank is assured, and the future has nothing, let us hope, 


umphs and the steady and steadfast ongoing of our people. 
THE SOUTH IN 1860. 


In order to appreciate the tremendous loss which the Southern 
States sustained y the war, and the marvelous advance which has 
been made in the decade from 1880 to 1890, it is necessary to look at 
the South in 1860. The man who has not examined the record will 
be amazed at the wealth and enterprise of that section before the 
war, and the terrible havoc that was wrought in those years of 
stragele and the decade following. It is the general idea that the 
South produced nothing but cotton and sugar before the war, but 
the official statistics make a very different showing. Mr. Richard 
H. Edmonds has collated and published in the Southern States Mag- 
azine some statistics which are a revelation. In 1860 the popula- 
tion of the United States was 31,000,000, of which the South, includ- 
ing Maryland, had 10,900,000, or a little over one-third, and of which 
third 4,100,000 were negroes, so that the South had Jess than one- 
fourth of the white population of the country. The census of 1860 
shows that with less than one-fourth of the white population, the 
South raised more than one-half of all the e products of 
the country. 

Besides all the cotton, sugar, andrice, the South raised 358,(.00,000 
bushels of corn, or 44 per cent of ail that was produced; 351,500,000 
8 of tobacco, against 77,800,000 in the rest of the country; 

600,000 bushels of sweet potatoes out of a total crop of 41,600,000; 
8467, 498,000 worth of live stock, or over 40 per cent of the total value 
in the country; 16,000,000 gallons of molasses, against 22,000 gallons 
in all the rest of the States; beeswax and honey, 13,500,000 pounds, 
or over one-half of all that was made; $84,400,000 worth of slaugh- 
tered animals out of $128,000,000 in the whole country; and 
$16,500,000 worth of homemade manufactures out of $24,300,000; out 
of 15,000,000 bushels of beans and peas the South raised 11,800,000 ; 
the value of farms was $6,638,000,000, and of this total the South had 
$2,300,000,000, or more than one-third, though it had only one-fourth 
the white population. The increase in farm values in the South 
from 1850 to 1860 was $1,300,000,000, and the increase in the same 
decade in the value of farming implements was nearly $35,000,000, 
or about 60 per cent. 

The progress which the South has made in the past decade has 
attracted the attention of the business world, and the public nat- 
urally supposes the South is at its highest point of prosperity to-day, 
But when it is stated that in spite of all the marvelous advance of 
the past ten years the assessed value of property in the South is less 
than it was in 1860, some idea may be gained of the terrible losses 
which the Southern Statessustgined during the war and reconstruc- 
tion. In 1860 the total assessed value of property in the country 
was $12,000,000,000, and of this the South had $5,200,000,000, or 
over 40 per cent; in 1870 the total wealth of the country had in- 
creased to $14,170,000,000, while the value of 8 in the South 
had decreased to 53, 000,000, 000. Taking the State of Georgia as an 
example, her assessed value of property in 1860 was greater than 
the combined wealth of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode 
Island, and in the assessed value of property er capita South 
Carolina ranked third and Georgia seventh in the Union; but in 
1870 the assessed value of property in New York and Pennsylvania 
was greater than the whole South, and South Carolina had fallen 
to thirtieth and Georgia to thirty-ninth in wealth in proportion 


to inhabitants. 
SOUTHERN DEVELOPMENT. 

Not until 1880 did the South fully begin to recover from the de- 
vastation of the war, and in the ten years preceding the census of 
1890 such strides haye been made as to challenge the attention of 
the whole country, and start the flow of capital and settlers in that 
direction. 

From the census bulletin treating of the wealth of the United 
States the Manufacturers’ Record has compiled some facts that 


tanes of histo 
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bring out Toy clearly the South’s relative position of per capita 
wealth in 1850 and since then. Comparing the true valuation (not 
assessed valuation) of real and personal property by sections, we 
have: 


Sections. | 1800. | 1880. 
New England and Middle States „ $17, 533, 000, 000 
Southern States R 7, 641, 000, 000 
Western States a „255, 16, 186, 000, 000 
Pacific coast States and Territories 6, 811, 422, 2, 282, 000, 000 
Total for United States . 65, 037, 091, 187 | 43, 642, 000, 000 
Sections. 1870. | 1860. 1850. 


New England and Middle States. 515, 290, 032, 687 | $5, 591, 607, 424 
4.401, 462, 607 | 6, 332, 456, 289 


Southern States < „ 
Western States 9, 542, 053, 355 3, 966, 735, 753 
Pacific coast States and Terri- 
es e 834, 969, 958 268, 816, 602 
Total for United States.. 30, 068, 518, 507 | 16, 159, 616,068 | 7, 135, 780, 228 


As shown by these figures, the South (Missouri being classed as a Western 
Stato) had in 1800 about 40 per cent of the value ofall and 3 pro) 7 
in the United States, outran the Middle and New England States combined 
by nearly $750,000,000, whereas, in 1850 the latter sections outranked the South by 
4200 000,300. ‘The value of Southern proporty increased during the decade, 1850 
to 1860, over $3,480,000,000, against an increase of $2,460,000,000 in the New — 8 
land and Middle States. That decade witnessed a remarkable advance in South- 
ern agricultural, manufacturing, and railroad interests, the extent of which can 
be appreciated by this increase of largely more than 100 per cent. The valuation 
of property per capita in the South im 1860, even including slaves who owned 
no property, was , against $528 in the New England and Middle States. 

When we turn from 1860 to 1870 there is a marvelous change. The country's 
wealth has almost doubled. New England and the Middle States, having grown 
rich by the war, almost trebled their property, while the South drops from the 
first p to the third with a decrease of nearly $2,000,000,000. In 1860 it out- 
ranked the Northern section by $750,000,000; in 1870 it was 510,800, 000, 000 
behind. From such an overwhelming, staggering blow as this, followed Foe 
the still further decline during reconstruction days, it was not to be expec 
that the South could quickly rally. Ev was against it. The combined 
financial and railroad influences of America and Europe were against the South 
and working for the development of the West. 

Gradually a came, and about 1880 some of the Southern States com- 
menced to show N a revival. The value of property, mainly through the 

wth of the border States such as Arkansas and Texas, increased. In 1880 we 

d that the South had $7,600,000,000 of real and nal property, or a little over 
16 per cent of the total for the country against 40 per cent in 1860. From 1880 to 
1890, despite all disadvan there was an increase of $3,900,000,000in the value 
of the South's hijacks AERDEN an increase of $3,900,000,000 in the New England 
and Middle States combined, the percen of gain in the South, however, bein 
over 50 per cent against 22 per cent in the latter. What has been accomplish 
in the last ten years is but an indication of what the South will do in the future. 


A MAGNIFICENT SECTION. 


Mr. President, immigration and capital are looking to the South 
at this moment, and that section of our common country faces the 
future full of confidence, and“ rejoiceth as a strong man to run a 
race.” 

Years ago, the late Hon. William D. Kelly, of Pennsylvania, with 
a keen insight into affairs and a just appreciation of Southern 
_ resources, declared the South to be the most inviting section of the 
Union, on account of climatic advantages, diversified agriculture, 
wealth of timber, mineral resources, inexhaustible water power, 
and raw material for manufactures of iron, cotton, and other indus- 
tries in wood, marble, and granite. Judge Kelly also said of the 
South: > 

It is a country upon which the Almighty has, with most lavish hand, bestowed 
His richest material gifts. Itis gorged with every mineral. * * * Itis the 
most beautiful and the richest portion of God’s earth upon which my vision or 
feet have ever rested. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, the well-known statistician of Boston, 
Bays: 

The mountain and platean section possesses a climate in which any kind of 
work may be performed by white or black alike. In some portions of the area 
descri aro probably to be found the best conditions of climate, of soil, of humid- 
ity, and rainfall, and of all the other elements which go to make stalwart men 
and women. To those who view natural scenery in its connection with the 
promise of homes for the multitudes who must be provided with them, there is 
ee more beautiful or picturesque than the aspect of these mountains and val- 
leys which have been named The Land of the Sky.“ 

Mr. Atkinson extends the width of this area to include the ‘blue- 

ass” region of Kentucky, and to cover about 250,000 square miles. 

is is equal to the combined areas of England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Belgium, and a half of Germany and a half of France. This 
central southern region is capable o supporting more people than 
the combined population of the countries named. It can comforta- 
bly accommodate and furnish a foundation for the prosperity of 
more people than now live in the United States. Its greatest re- 
sources are coal, iron, and timber, and yet Mr. Atkinson estimates 
that it is capable, when well populated with thrifty farmers, of pro- 
ducing as much wheat as the entire country now consumes. 

MARVELOUS PROGRESS. 


Not less commendatory are the official declarations of Superin- 
tendent Robert P. Porter, of the United States Census, in areview of 


the agricultural and industrial progress of the South as shown by 
the census of 1890. He says: 

The industrial growth of the Southern States has been remarkable during the 
last decade, especially in the States of Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 9 
and Georgia. This Has been largely the result of the fact that the attention o 
engineers, manufacturers, and capitalists has been attracted by the wonderful 
mineral resources of this region. Tracts sioa published by the Census Office 
exhibit a mineral development in the South which, if continued through another 
decade, will bring about remarkable changes in at least five Southern States. 

‘The mineral development and the increase in manufactures during t 
(ten years) has been of such magnitude and of such importance as to ious 
attract the attention of the world. The South is to-day producing as much pen G 
iron ore, and pi iron as the entire United States produced in 1870. With a fact 
like this established by official statistics it is not to be wondered at that as care- 
ful a statistician as Edward Atkinson should say that, standing on the top of 
the highest peak of the great Smoky Mountains he would find in a radius of 75 
miles the future iron-producing region of the United States. Those who live 
in the South and in the midst of all this progress know it and realize it far better 
than the people here in the North. To my mind the progress of the Southern 
States inthe manufacture of steel will be as t during the next ten yearsas it has 
been in the production of coal and pig-iron during the past decade. The class of 
labor attracted to these rich mineral regions will be of a higher character than 
of the past; that is to say, there will be artisans and mec es who will com- 
en a higher rate of wages, and hence increase the consuming power of the 

Mr. Porter sustains his position by official figures. In 1870 tho 
production of iron and coal in the United States amounted to 
15,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, 3,163,839 of iron ore, and 1,860- 
000 tons of pigiron. In 1890 the central Southern States produced 
17,772,945 tons of coal, 2,917,529 of iron ore, and 1,780, of pig 
iron. 

An investigation into the cost of pig iron in the Northern and 
Southern States shows the great advantages that the South enjoys. 
The cost of making iron in the Northern States, seventy concerns 
reporting, ranges from $12 to $20 per ton. In the Southern States, 
twenty establishments report the cost from $8.55 to $12.50 per ton. 
I am informed by two prominent and reliable citizens—Col. E. W. 
Cole, of Nashville, and Mr. Thos. K. Scott, of Augusta, both well 
known in Southern railroad circles—that pig iron can be made as 
low as $7 per ton. 

Mr. R. H. Edmonds, editor of the Manufacturers’ Record, says: 

The natural resources of the South are by no means appreciated. Few realize, 
for instance, that West Virginia alone has 10,000 square miles of coal, or about 
4,000 square miles more than all of Great Britain, and yet Great Britain mines 
about 200,000,000 tons of coal a year and West Virginia 16,000,000 tons. The pos- 
sibilities of the coal-mining business of that State may be appreciated from these 
figures. One-half of West Virginia is still covered with verdant forest. 

The South now furnishes over 60 per cent of all the cotton that is 
manufactured, and the progress which she has madein cotton man- 
ufacturing already leaves no doubt that the day will come when 
the Southern States will lead the world in this industry. They 
have already the raw material, the water power, the labor, and the 
climatic conditions. Sufficient capital is all that is needed and with 
every requirement at hand, capital is sure to follow. To.be con- 
vinced of the progress which the South is making along this lino 
it is only 8 to glance at the official figures: 

In 1860 the South manufactured 10,500 bales; in 1870, 94,000; in 
1880, 234,000; in 1890, 574,000, and in 1893, 744,000 bales. 

In 1880 the South had $22,000,000 in cotton mills; in 1890 
$61,000,000, and in 1894, $97,000,000, estimated. The number of mills 
in 1880 were 180, and in 1894 they are given as 405. The number of 
looms has increased from 14,000 to 62,000. In 1860 the South had 
217,000 spindles; in 1893 the Southern mills had increased their 
capacity by nearly as many spindles as the whole section had thirty- 
three years ago. The value of the product in 1880 was $21,000,000. 
In 1890 it was $47,000,000. 

Industrial and commercial depression retard but do not stop the 
growth of cotton mills in the South. The increase in spindles last 
year was over 200,000. The world has about 85,000,000 spindles, - 
representing an investment of over $2,000,000,000. Of this valua- 
tion the United States have about one-fifth, or over $400,000,000, 
and less than one-fifth of the number of spindles, or over 15,000,000, 
While the South produces over 60 per cent of the world’s cotton, 
it has only one-thirtieth of the cotton-manufacturing business, 

But with unlimited water power, cheap coal, the raw material 
right at the factory door, and cheap direct transportation to the 
markets of the world the future will find the Southern States the 
greatest cotton manufacturing center. 

But n as the South is in mineral wealth, natural re- 
sources, aud manufacturing achievement and possibilities she is 
not less so as the home of remunerative agriculture. In his ad- 
dress at the opening of the Augusta Exposition Governor Northen, 
of Georgia, declared that 


The agricultural products of the South, exclusive of cotton, in tho past ten 
average more than 51, O00, 000, 000 yearly, or a total of $10,009,000,000, The nets 
which yielded this vast sum are: Corn, $300,000,000; wheat, $49,009,000; oats, 


$35,000,000; tobacco, $36,000,000; sugar and molasses, $36,000,000; rice, $9,000,000; 
hay, $25,000,000; potatoes, $19,000,000, and other crops, $185,000,000; making the 
enormous total of over ten billions. The figures are authoritative, having 
obtained from official sources in Washington. 

The cotton crop wil give an annual average yield of $300,000,000, and to this 
should be added $27,000,000 for oil, cake, and halls. 

What the cotton crop of the South has added to the aggregate wealth of the 
world in twenty-seven years is marvelous. It is the money crop of the South 
and the god crop of the United States, because it far exceeds in volume and 
value all the other agricultural * egia combined. Estimating the annual 
of cotton at 6,000, bales and the price at 10 cents a pound, it will be found 


that this one Southern crop in twenty-seven years has added over Bonne 


does not include the value of the cake 


to the wealth of this country. I 
is a growing one and adds over $25,000,000 


and hulls from the sced. This indus 
a year to the value of the cotton crop. 


But the wealth and importance of the South does not stop here. 
In her lumber interests she must take a prominent place. The 
South leads the world in the area of her timber lands and the 
variety of woods. 

The census puts the forest area of the United States at 417,000,000 
acres, of which the South has more than half, or 211,000,000 acres, 
The South derives an annual revenue of $150,000,000 from the sale 
of timber. x 

In Richmond County, Ga., in which the city of Augusta is 
located, there are over one hundred different varieties of timber. 
The percentage of Southern lands that are wooded is over 41 per 
cent. This timber when utilized will open up a vast field for wood- 
working establishments in the South, Asin the manufacture of 
cotton and the making of pig iron, the manufacture of wood into 
the various articles in which itis used will open new and profitable 
enterprises for the South, 

And, in, the South takes prominent rank in the production of 
the Saa pe metals. Before the discovery of gold in California 
gold mining was a prominent and peia industry in Georgia and 
the Carolinas, and now that the Western mines are  gotting to the 

int where it 2 large capital to work them these Southern 

tates will again become prominent factors in the gold supply of 
the world, proved mining machinery and smaller returns from 
the Western mines will make the Georgia and Carolina mines profit- 
able. Their product of gold is even now no small sum, and they 
rank thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth in the gold-producing 
States and Territories of the Union. In twelve years North Caro- 
lina produced of gold and silver (mostly gold) $1,926,244; South 
Carolina, $766,609; Georgia, $1,721,760. 


WHY STATE BANKS ARE NEEDED. 


The Richmond Times: It is all very well to tell a farmer of W. County that 
the Now York banks are full of money, and that if he will carry Government 
bonds he can get all he wants. (It should be noted at this point that during a 

t part of the past twelve months they would lend on Government bonds even 
70 favorites only.) The Wythe County farmer replies that he has no Government 
bonds. He adds that he has 1,000 acres of bluegrass land and 500 head of fat cat- 
man bet says he, the New York banks will not lend me one cent on them. Nor 
will they, 5 

Now, Sa it be a wise system of eae that frames its laws so that the 
New York banks shall have vanlts bursting with currency, which they will not 
lend to this farmer, and which make it im ible for him and his neighbors to 
ostablish their own bank, whose notes be entirely for their own convenience, 
that will let him have all the accommodations he needs on his fertile lands and fat 
cattle. 

We do not hesitate to say that the law which confines all the privileges of bank- 
ing to the New York bankers and their aids and associates in See ape 
cities, and which denies to this Wythe County farmer all partici n in the privi- 
leges and advantages of banking, is the curse of the American people to-day. 

lease credit from its fetters and allow all men to set up banks at their pleas- 
ure under such restrictions as their States may impose, and then er man will 
have a place at which he can make his character and property count when he 
needs accommodations, and all men will have equal opportunities in business. 


[From the Atlanta Constitutian.} 


Farmers and other real-estate owners are financially outlawed under the national. 
banking system. There is no just reason why they should not have their local 
banks of yi under a system that will allow them to utilize their credit, and it 
is fagrantly unjust to have the Government maintain a banking system which 
limits the use of credit to the merchants, 8 tors, and capitalists of our cities, 

This discrimination against farmers and other real-estate owners will indefl- 
nitely the development of the South, and this is precisely what the East- 
ern gold bugs and manufacturers desire. Under the present finantial s; the 
farmers of the South and West can not moye their crops until New York is ready 
to aid them. They are reduced to a condition of financial serfdom, and prohibited 


from using their own credit. 
The most beneficial measure of financial relief that could be enacted by Con- 
gress would be the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on the circulation of State iks. 


Mr. PEFFER. I wish to propose an amendment to the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTIN in the chair). The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Chair will pardon me, I shall read the 
amendment myself, and then pass it over to the Secretary. I 
shall read the section which is before the Senate with my pro- 
posed amendment: 

Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber of hemtock, whitewood, 


sycamore, white pine, and basswood shall be admitted free of duty; but 


when lumber of any sort is planed or finished there shall be levied and paid 
r thousand feet board measure; 


for each sideso planed or finished 25 cents 
and if planed on one side and tongued and grooved, 50 cents per thousand 
feet; and if planed on two sides and tongued and grooved, 75 cents. 

So that undressed lumber would be admitted free of duty, on 
lumber planed on one side a duty of 25 cents per thousand feet 
would be charged, and when planed on both sides, 50 cents a 
foot, and when, in addition to being planed on both sides, it is 
tongued and grooved, the duty would be 75 cents. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, in the discussion of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] this 
morning relating to the duty on lumber, the subject of how lum- 

ber being pl upon the free list would affect the Atlantic coast 
and the States bordering upon the Lakes was freely discussed, 


but no reference or allusion was made as to how it would affect 
the Pacific coast States. 

The lumber interests of the Pacific coast States are of im- 
mense importance, and if lumber is placed upon the free list we 
would come into direct competition with the great forests of 
British Columbia, more in their area than the area of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. The Senate last week—wisely, 
I think—refused to place iron ore, lead ore, and serap iron 
upon the free list. Therefore, if it can be shown that lum- 
ber is a raw material of more importance to the people of our 
country than any one of the other articles alluded to, imitating 
the patriotic sentiment expressed by the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. VEST] to-day, that it should be the duty of 
every legislator to frame laws in the best interests of our coun- 
try, regardless of how they may affect other countries or other 
people, then I see no reason why that distinguished Senator 
2 not vote for the amendment offered by the Senator from 

aine. 

Lumber is surely not a raw material. The only raw material 
is in the wood as it stands in the tree. The cost of cutting the 
tree, of felling it to the ground, of hauling or transporting it to 
the mill, and sawing it into lumber, represents labor, and a part 
of it skilled labor, labor that no man is capable of performing 
without years of experience in that particular line of business. 
It seems to me, then, if the Senate is to be, as I know it always 
is, consistent with the rules laid down, it will not vote to place 
lumber upon the free list. 

This is a great industry, as I have said before, on the Pacific 
coast. We have in Washington, California, and Oregon 840 
sawmills, which produced las: torr! 2,300,000,000 feet of lumber; 
we have 404 shingle mills, u 2,200,000, 000 shingles, at u 
valuation of $27,000,000. is the valuation of the lumber 
after being transported to the mill or from the point of ship- 
ment. 

Aside from that, there are a great many other industries de- 
pendent upon it. The manufacture of this lumber gave employ- 
ment tot thousand men, and in the ratio of three to afam- 
ily—on the Pacific coast it is about four, I believe, while on the 
Atlantic it is five—it gave suppor’ to 100,009 8 who are, 
therefore, dependent upon this industry on the Pacific coast. 

Besides that, we have twohundred vessels engaged in trans- 
porting lumber along the Pacific coast from Puget Sound ports 
to Oregon, and from Oregon to California, givingemployment to 
at least two thousand seamen on those vessels and to several 
thousand mechanics who are engaged in building those vessels 
and repairing them. Their supplies are all purchased in Amer- 
ican ports, for they are American vessels. tunately thus far 
our law does not permit foreign vessels to engage in the coast- 
ing trade. Butif the pending bill becomes a law, so far as the 
Pacific coast is concerned, it will take away from us one-half of 
our coasting business. 

British Columbia employsa large number of vessels, which are 
called steam and sailing craft, fitted out by codperative societies 
in England, Germany, and other countries. Their crews are 
ig ia hae under contract to come out to the Pacific coast, to go 
to India, the coast of China, and other countries, and work for a 
stipulated price for a certain lengthof time. If they desert, 
their salaries are forfeited. The result is, to make a long story 
short, that those vessels can be operated for 50 per cent less 
than American vessels can be operated. It would therefore re- 
sult in the lumber from British Columbia being transported in 
vessels flying a foreign flag instead of our own coasting vessels, 
built by American mechanics, built in American ports, built 
from material from our forests and our mines, and from supplies 
furnished by our people. 

The laws of British Columbia, like those of Canada, permit 
anyone to go in under the auspices of the Government and un- 
der the direction of the Government agent there, and plotouta 
township ora certain number of sections of land. They estimate 
the acreage in the tract and lease it to them for so much peran- 
num, and [ am told by those who are engaged in the business in 
British Columbia that under that system their stumpage does 
not cost them more than 25 cents per thousand, while under our 
land system, which is a wise one,I think, the purchaser must 
buy the land from the Government, paying $2.50 per acre. The 
timber taken from the land in the United States in many in- 
stances costs him, instead of two bits stumpage, from 75 cents to 
$2 stumpage. 

It is true there are some tracts of land densely wooded where 
it may cost much less, but year after year the owners must pay 
their taxes, they must protect the forest from the ravages of 
fire, which devastates the whole mountain side sometimes, de- 
stroying millions and tens of millions of feet of lumber. It 


therefore leaves our people at a great disadvantage to compete 
ple who live across the little bod 
tate of Washington from British Co. 


with those 


of water sepa- 
rating the ia. 


1894. 


We have in California immense forests of redwood; we have 
great pine forests, and nine-tenths of those forests are owned by 
the poor farmer, by the man in middle circumstances, by the 
man of moderate means, who perhaps has prefmpted 160 acres 
there, another one 160 here, and his son and his daughter per- 
haps have taken up a timber tract. They have formed codper- 
ative societies, built great tree flumes from the mountains to the 
valley, some of these fumes being 20 and 30 miles, two of them 
60 miles long, bringing the lumber from the Sierras down into 
the Sacramento and the San Joaquin Valley. 

Is it just, is it right, is it legislating for the best interests of 
our people to permit the lumber from British Columbia, given 
to the citizens of Canada for nothing, 5 speaking, 
to come in here and compete with that produced by our people? 
Has there been any complaint from our people on the price of 
lumber? Certainly not on the Pacific Coast. Those who own 
large tracts of yellow pine and white pine in the States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California are to-day manufacturing their 
lumber and are glad to do so if it will net them 50cents a thou- 


sand. 

But aside from this, the great shipping interest, I think, is 
paramount toany other upon the Pacific Coast. The vessels are 
engaged in the transportation of lumber from Puget Sound to 
California, where it is taken by the cargo, placed upon trains of 
cars, and sent on its voyage out intothe far East. Itis taken to 
the arid deserts of Arizona, to New Mexico, even into Texasand 
Nebraska, We have sent the redwood shingles of California, 
some of our cedar shingles, and some of the redwood which is 
impervious to the wet of winter or the heatof summer. We 
are sending this lumber out into that great territory, where it 
is doing its mission in developing the great mineral resources 
of those vast regions. It is ineiting a spirit of enterprise, of 
emulation in the pioneer who is there, not only to develop his 
mine, but also to build up a little home out in that far district. 
I endeavored toshow a few days since how the borax interest of 
the arid desert has been developed by the enterprise, the pluck, 
and the goaheadativeness of our American citizens. 

When the distinguished Senator a few moments since, in dis- 
cussing the silver question, said he believed we should perhaps 
refnact the Bland law, it came to my mind that I have a much 
better proposition to submit to him. When the bill to repeal 
the-purchasing clause of the Sherman act was pending here I 
offered an amendment to it providing for the free coinage of sil- 
ver the product of American mines. While my original amend- 
ment proposed that Government should charge 20 per cent 
seigniorage syet it wasoffered as a compromise measure, hoping 
that we should secure the aid, the assistance, the coöperation of 
some of our friends who were not advocates of the white metal. 

I have since several times asked myself the question, How can 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] and the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] reconcile 
their votes against that measure? Was it not an American 
policy; was it not an amendment calculated to stimulate the 
great enterprise of silver mining; was it not calculated to de- 
velop our silver mines and to put into circulation forty or fifty 
million dollars per annum for our people? Itisapractical meas- 
ure; s is an American policy, and I hope to see this Congress 
adopt it. 

I an sorry my friend from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] is not in his 
seat, as I want to ask him what excuse I shall make for him to 
his Populist friends away across the Rocky Mountains on the 
Pacific coast, for his failure to vote for the free coinage of silver 
the product of American mines. He voted against a proposi- 
tion for the free coinage of the silver that is dug out of the 
earth by American citizens or those who are capable of becom- 
ing such, which would have given the farmers in Kansas the 
opportunity of selling those miners their supplies, and would 

“have given the ə of the Pagific coast the opportunity of 
sending our lumber into the mining States for their use. He,I 
believe, voted against this wise political and economic measure. 

There is a verse to the effect that heaven is not reached by a 
single bound. We can notexpect in these times to find a second 
Aaron’s rod to bud and bloom and bear fruitin twenty-four hours. 
So we can not expect to revolutionize the world upon the money 
question, but we could make a beginning. We could commence 
here at home; we could commence in the line of Republican 
policy, of Republican precedent, and in the line of true American 
policy, such as my friend from Missouri advanced this morning 

his argument. But IL am sorry to say that thus far his con- 
clusions have not been in accordance with his line of reasoning. 
Isincerely hope, however, that he will not strike down the great 
lumber industry of the Pacific coast. I hope he will not aim 
this blow at the American shipping interest of the Pacific coast. 

There is to my mind but one solitary ar; ent that can be 
urged in favor of this provision, and thatis, let your own forests 
stand and use the lumberof British Columbia, and yourchildren 
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will reap the harvest of your crop. Mr. President, that is spe- 
cious reasoning, without logic and without the foundation of 
truth. Our forests are yearly subject to disease, the same as is 
the human family. The life of a yellow pine, or a white pine, 


or a spruce tree, I think, will not average more than 75 years, > 


Then it begins to deteriorate and go down, and the tornadoes 
and the storms of winter come and the tree falls to the earth to 
enrich it. The fires sweep over the whole mountain side, light- 
ing up the horizon for miles, destroying more timber than we 
consume. It would be as logical to reason that the grain which 
is ripe for the sickle of the harvester should not be gathered be- 
cause perhaps we can get it somewhere else cheaper. 

The timber that the farmer has cultivated and has thrown the 
protecting arm of his care around is a source of revenue to him 
and the community in which he lives, and caring for it he pro- 
tects his own timber lot and protects the timberland adjoining 
his. So each one is a guardian, a conservator of these great 
forests on the western slopes of the Sierra Nevadas. Already 
forty States and Territories have inaugurated by State legisla- 
tion a day which is called Arbor Day, on which day the citizens 

lant trees. It becomes a day of profit as well as of jollification 
or them in their respective States. 

California has not yet adopted it, but many of her enterpris- 


ing citizens are taking a deep interest in the question, and the 


time is not far distant when it will become a legal day in our 
State. But already our farmers are practically demonstrating 
the question. The Australian gum tree has thrived most suc- 
cessfully and has become a source of great profit. The i 

of the eucalyptus tree for wood for manufacturing purposes, the 


locust, the cottonwood, and other trees has become as greata a 


source of profit as the cultivation of the cereals. 


should we not go on and foster this industry? Wh 


Wh 
should not everyone who feels an interest in protecting Ameri- 
can industries stand up for the great lumber interests of our 
country. If you want to find a people of high character, of pure 
morals, of great enterprise, go with me into the lumber camps 
of Washington, Oregon, and California, and I will show you peo- 
ple who are equal to any on God's footstool. We believe in the 
dignity of American labor. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN ]|asked a while since, Why do you not protect yourselves 
against the Canadians coming into your logging campsand doing 
the work of out papia? I reply that is just what we are trying 
todo. If he will extend his right-hand of fellowship and coöp- 


eration we will put up the bars so that no one shall come into 


this country to share in its profits unless he has a proper respect 
and veneration for republican institutions and for a repu 
form of government. I believe in boing good to all; my heart 
oes out in sympathy to those who have been unfortunate, but I 
lieve in first being faithful to my own people and my own 
country. 

It is for that reason that we would keep out the Chinese labor 
of British Columbia and the Indian labor of that country. We 
would-keep out that class of labor so that they can not come in 
here and compete with American manhood. I believe in good 
wages. I believe that every man is worthy of his hire, and I 
believe in giving him the opportunity of earning an honest liv- 
ing—one that will enable him to support his wife and children, 
and have the children grow up in thesunlight of true American 


womanhood and manhood. The humblest child in this land has 


the opportunity of reaching the highest niche in the pinnacle 
of fame. Brong avenue to wealth, honor, and prosperity is open 
to him who will work. Labor is the source of all wealth, and I 
echo again the words of the Senator from Missouri, Let us leg- 
islate for our people and for our country. 

If we do this, Mr. President, we will vote for the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] od Beg lumber upon the 
dutiable list. I do not like to trespass so long upon the patience 
of the Senate, but the lumber interestis one of vital importance 
to our people. The provision in the pending bill would not 
only take away the employment of 30,000 American citizens and 
deprive 100, more of their means of support, but it would 
strike a blow at American shipping and place the flags of other 
countries upon other vessels to come from British Columbia into 
American ports and there distribute their cargo. Weare not 
legislating for this country’s good, we are not legislating in the 
interest of our people, if we do this. 

Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the RECORD a com- 
munication from the Pacific Pine Lumber Company, of Califor- 
nia, addressed to my distinguished colleague . WHITE] and 
myself in relation to the lumber interest. I will not weary the 
Senate by reading it. It sets forth in a strong, forcible, logical 
manner that the proposed legislation is against the best inter- 
ests of the whole country, and especially of the people of the 
Pacific Coast. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from California? The Chair hears none. 


- 
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The communication iş as follows: 


PACIFIC PINE LUMBER COMPANY, 
San Francisco, Cal., November 22, 1893. 


GENTLEMEN: The lumber trade of the Pacific coast engaged in the manu- 
facture of Douglas fir (commonly called Prepon pine), spruce, and cedar 
lumber, noting per newspaper publication and otherwise the disposition of 
your honorable committee to Face lumber on the free list in the proposed 
modification of the tariff, view such possibility with the vest apprehen- 
sion, and this company having taken an active interest in the question in 
1884, is requested to submit to your honorable committee the condition of 
the lumber trade and the effect of such action, with especial regard to the 
situation on this coast and its relation to British Columbia on the north. 

In such direction, it premises by assuming that the only justification that 
can be alleged for removing the present duty on lumber is, either a limited 
supply wit the territory of the United States (and accessible to its peo- 
ple), or a possibility that the present standing timber man in holdings, be 
concentrated in the hands of a few, with the efect of unfairly raising the 
33 to the consumer. In refutation of such allegations, it would respect- 

ully submit that the mostcasual investigation will determine the nonexist- 
ence of the first as a fact, or the second as a potentiality. 

A few years ago the first ofabove-named positions had emphasis from the 
very great inroads made upon the standing timber of the northern frontier 
of the United States, with the coincident apprehension that the continu- 
ance, in the ratio then existing, would very soon leave the country without 
asource of supply within its own borders. So wedded was the main con- 
8 class to the use of the principal product of said section that for a 
time no source of supply was deemed available except that existing in Can- 
ada, contiguous thereto; hence a temporary mpeg towards the abrogation 
of duty on white pine, in order that such supply might be ayailable. 

The trend of sentiment in that direction was. however, of short life; the 
Vast areas of yellow 8 Southern States attracted marked atten- 
tion, and the liberal investment of capital led to a phenomenal development 
ot the lumber industry in that section, supplemented by so great an activity 
in the introduction of its products in the territory previously the domain 
of white pine, that 8 substitution is so fully accepted that any re- 
liance upon Canadian timber is absolutely unnecessary, with the further 
certain effect that should same find entry to displace the Southern product, 
it would be a deathblow to this ee that in the past five years has so 
greatly enlarged the taxable values of that section. 

. Additionally to the “entrée” of the Southern products in the Middle West 
of the United States, isa growing shipment trade by rail from the Pacific 
coast, increasing yearly and to continue increasing hereafter, provided the 
exclusion ofthe products of our northern neighbors is maintained, and should 
the old Northwest be entirely denuded of her timber, the new Northwest of 
the Pacific coast jointly with the Southern States, from their vast areas of 
virgin timber (as affirmed by the forestry reports of the Interior Depart- 
ment), tively guarantees for generations a full supply for the nation 
within its territorial limits. 

The question of supply for the future being so well established from said 
sources, and assuming that the same excess producing capacity exists in 
the Southern States in relation to consumption, that is a condition on the 
Pacifle coast (where such capacity is nearly three times the consumption), 
the competition thereby engendered becomes a certain assurance of low 
prices to consumers, it is indeed dificult to imagine any grounds what- 
soever for opening the markets of the United States to foreign lumber. 

Thus far this presentation may be deemed as applying to the country at 
large; there are, however, conditions existing on this coast that further 
appeal to the consideration of your honorable committee. We refer to 
methods of transportation and the advantages to the mill owner in British 
Columbia growing out of the protective tendencies of its government. 

The shipping ports of British Columbia are adjacent to those on the Amer- 
ican side and no farther distant from points of consumption, whether the 
shipments are by the way of the Pacific Ocean to domestic coast ports or 
by rail to the Eastern States. The American mill owner is by the laws of 

e nation compelled to use in the coasting trade tonnage of American reg- 
ister exclusively, while if our domestic markets are opened to the mills of 
British Columbia without restriction, the owners on that side would have 
the choice of all flags in their carriers, thus to all intents and 
terjecting foreign bottoms into the coasting trade, though tec: 
voyage is from a foreign port. 

ogous conditions exist in the relation of the lumber manufacturers 
and shippers of Maine to those of the provinces east of that State, while the 
markets of the Middle West and Eastern States, that the Pacific coast man- 
ufacturers are now cultivating, would be divided with British Columbia, and 
the shipments to points closest to destination on the Canadian border be 
made over a foreign railroad, built and subsidized by foreign capital (paral- 
le competing roads on the American side), to the exclusion of trafic de- 
by and due to the transcontinental roads in the United States. 
the stimulation of the lumber industry on this coast is a great aid 
to the . of its merchant marine. During the depression in the 
shipbuilding industry in other parts of the United States such industry has 
been fairly active on the coast, and its fostering is of more than local im- 
portance, inasmuch as the majority of vessels of recent construction are 
carrying our flag to foreign ports, where it has been hitherto almost un- 
known. The effect of permitting foreign tonnage, built and run at lower 
cost, to invade the coasting trade, would be the same as upon American dee 
water shipping, now practically driven from the seas, as also to effectually 
end as an industry shipbuilding on this coast. 

Your protestant would also most respectfully submit to your honorable 
comraittee, that the protective tendencies of English governments to the 
north of us, in subsidizing railroads, steamship lines, and offering to Indus- 
trial enterprises concessions in the way of land, etc.,and especially in the 
system of rentals to mills at a nominal sum per acre per annum of timber 
lands 8 investment therein is avoided), is of marked advantage to 
the lum industry on that side, as compared with the ruling rates of 
stumpage on the American side, or the otherwise necessity of large invest- 
ments in timber lands by purchase (the interest on which, with taxes, etc., 
exceeds said rentals), unless the American industry has maintained toit the 
2 Protection, Which it is feared your honorable committee is about to 

ur 

Your protestant would further submit to your honorable committee that 
the lumber trade of the United States represents a larger investment and 
affords labor to a greater number of employés, than any other single in- 
dustry, while on the Pacific coast the ratio of both investnfent and em- 

loy és, as applied to volume of business, is far beyond that of other sections, 

o other industry not its outgrowth, except coal (which is likewise men- 
aced by the 7 tariff changes), exists in the new Northwest, in all that 
area west of the Cascade Mountains; it increases the taxable wealth, 1 
employment to hundreds of thousands in mills, in woods, and on land and 
sea; its commerce and the trade stimulated to supply the mechanical wants 
of its plants, and the physical requirements of the myriads depending upon 
it for a livelihood has made populous, magnificent cities on the shores of 

that its destruction can be considered 


ses in- 
cally the 


Puget Sound, and it is incredible 


when such destruction will be the inevitable result of the abrogation of the 
355 ef 
no expec at the lumber manufacturers of this coast, with 
the accumulations of a lifetime in the balance, and struggling 88 the 
disastrous effects of overproduction and consequent competition of late 
8 can view with oan panna the further jeopardy threatened by the 
ntimated action of your honorable committee, but it is not alone in the 
menace to individual interests that this protest has emphasis; pride of sec- 
tion prompts the inquiry, What possible compensation can be offered for 
this proposed disturbance? What gain to the section, State, or nation is 
expected in return for the surrender of American markets to British Co- 
lumbia (that has no 5 to export that this coast has not in surplus 
and will have in surplus for years to come), when such surrender inyolves 
the certain obliteration of taxable wealth created by this industry alone; 
destroys the labor and trade of thousands, transfers to alien ships and rail- 
roads the traffic our own require, and even places the handling of the trade 
at ports of consumption with a nonresident class who will not contribute a 
dime to the revenues of the country, leaving only to the American citizen 
the payment of the bill. 

Such a course would indeed be giving to those that have,” since the lum- 
ber manufacturers of British Columbia have“ protection“ encugh from the 
f. of their own Government, without like aid from that of the 

nited States; and against such aid in any form the entire lumber trade of 
the Pacific coast, regardless of party affiliation, have now and always to 
most emphatically protest. 

This company has the honor, both in voicing this protest and submitting 
ry welds your honorable committee, to subscribe itself on behalf of its con- 


Very respectfully yours, 
PACIFIC PINE LUMBER COMPANY, 
E. M. HERRICK, President. 
To PERKINS and WHITE, 
United States Senators. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, I do not know 
that I can add anything to what has already been so well said 
by the Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS] and those who 
55 him, in favor ol the pending amendment. But, as stated 

y the Senator from California, the interests involved are so 
vital to so many people of the Pacific coast, the people of Ore- 
gon, Washington, and California, that I feel that I would notbe 
doing my duty if T did not at least add a word and call attention 
to what has been said by some of these parties engaged in the 
lumber interest of the Pacific coast in response to the circular 
issued by the Finance Committee. 

There are more than $50,000,000 invested in the lumber indus- 
try on the Pacific coast. That industry, as stated by the Sena- 
tor from California, gives direct employment to about thirty 
thousand people, to say nothing of the great number of people 
who are supported by various other industries which grow out 
of the lumber interest of that section. There is paid annually 
as wages to the people employed in the lumbering industries of 
the Pacific coast between $18,000,000 and $20,000,000. There are 
over 1.200 mills, lumber and shingle, in 7 in the three 
States of Oregon, Washington, and California. The eutput 
from these 1,200 mills last year was more than 2,300,000,000 feet 
of lumber and more than 2,200,000,000 shingles. These simple 
facts serve to indicate the magnitude of the lumber industry of 
the Pacific coast. 

The United States received last year in the shape of duties on 
foreign imports of lumber and lumber products $1,146, 915.03 on 
importations, the value of which was $10,222,595.72. On all 
these products the pending bill removes the duty. They are all 

laced upon the free list. What effect will that have, should it 

come a law, on the people interested in and dependent upon 
this great industry on the Pacific coast? The Senators from 
Maine have indicated the effect that will be produced in the 
East, but the situation in the West is different. It is vastly 
different, and the effect upon our people is correspondingly 
great. British Columbia, immediately on our north, as we all 
know, is the great lumber-producing portion of Canada. 

The cost of producing lumber in that region, to start on, is in- 
finitely less than that in the States of Washington and Oregon. 
This arises from various causes. In the first place, the difer- 
ence in the cost of stumpage. The average stumpage on the 
American side is perhapsa dollar a thousand, while theaverage 
on the Canadian side is perhaps 15 cents a thousand. That alone, 
it will be observed, makes a very great difference in the labor 
cost of lumber in the two countries. : 

But that is only a fraction; that is only one element entering 
into the difference of cost of production between the two coun- 
tries. On the American side American labor is employed atan 
average of $1.75 a day, while on the Canadian side the great 
bulk of the men employed in and around the mills and lumber 
yards are Chinese and Indians. Perhaps more Indians are em- 

loyed than those of any other race, so far as British Columbia 
is concerned. Theyare employed, of course, at very low wages. 
For these reasons the Canadian lumbermen are enabled to make 
lumber infinitely cheaper than are the Americans on our side. 
But that is not all. The market for the product of those en- 
gaged in the lumber industry in Washington and Oregon is in 
San-Francisco and in other ports in California. 

It costs from Puget Sound generally about $4 a thousand 
freight, and about the same rate from the Columbia River ports 
in Oregon, while from British ports just north of us in Britisk 
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Columbia the average freight is but $2.25 a thousand feet. So, 
it will be seen at what an immense disadvantage the producer 
of lumber in Washington, Oregon, and California is compelled 
to compete with the producers of lumber in British Columbia. 
The truth is the present duty on lumber of $2a thousand will 
do but little more if any than compensate for the difference in 
freight between the ports of British Columbia and the ports in 
Puget Sound and Columbia River and the selling ports in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from Oregon permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Do J understand the Senator from Oregon to 
state that the freight from British Columbia to California ports 
is lower than it is from one California port to another or from 
Washington or Oregon to the California ports? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Yes; it is so stated in the re- 
port I have here. 

Mr. WHITE. The distance is less, of course. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The distance is less. 

Mr. WHITE. Thatis to say, the distance over which the ex- 
porter from British Columbia would have to convey lumber 
would be greater than that from Oregon or Washington to Cul- 
ifornia. : 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That is all very true, but the 
British convey their lumber in British ships and the average 
price paid sailors is about $16 perhaps, while the average price 
paid seamen on American vessels is $40. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it not a fact, so far as Southern California 
is coneerned, where they have been very large consumers of 
lumber in some years, that lumbermen right in that part of the 
State have had their own craft upon which they have brought 
lumber from the northern ports, from Washington and British 
Columbia? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. WHITE. And toa very large extent, my recollection is, 
of the business done in that way. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Some do their own shipping. 

Mr. WHITE. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon 
another question, if I am not interrupting the line of his argu- 
ment? : 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Not at all. 

Mr. WHITE. In what way does the Senator think the re- 
moval of the duty on lumber would injure, say, the residents of 
my State? By reducing the price of lumber so that there could 
be no competition? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Ido not think it would affect the 
price of lumber at all. r ; 

Mr. WHITE. Then in what way could itinjure the local lum- 
bermen? If the price of lumber were not reduced, how could 
the local lumbermen be hurt? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. What does the Senator from 
California mean by local lumbermen? 

Mr. WHITE. I mean in California. That is the place I was 
speaking of in my interrogatory. 

Mr. MITORE L of Oregon: How could they be hurt? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes, sir. As IL understand the Senator, he says 
if the duty is removed some injury will happen to the citizens of 
California and other States in the United States. Now, I inquire 
what injury the Senatorexpects to accrue from the removal of the 
tariff? Is it reduced rates? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
be the closing-of the mills. 

Mr. WHITE. Why should the mills close? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Because they will be unable to 
compete with the free lumber of British Columbia. 

Mr. WHITE. Why will they be unable to compete? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I have endeavored to point out 
some of the reasons why. 

Mr. WHITE. It must be because the lumber will be so cheap 
that they can not afford fò put it in the market? Is that the 
reason? 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. I shall be glad to have the Senator from Maine 
answer that question. 

Mr. FRYE. Every day's labor represented by Canadian lum- 
bermen deprives somebody in the United-States of a day’s labor; 
and if it is a million days’ labor displaced by using Canadian lum- 
ber it deprives us of doing the work of a million days’ labor. 
That is where the harm comes, 

Mr. WHITE. If my friend from Maine will permit me, it 
seems to me that is an entire evasion of the proposition. It is 

tting at it in a collateral and roundabout method, and really 

oes not reach the point. The removal of the tariff must have 
someeffect or it has no effect. ` If it has no effect, then mani- 


The injury that will result will 
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festly we are 1 of no particular importance. 
If it any effect at all it must either be to reduce the price of 
lumber or to raise the price of lumber. Iam trying to get the 
view of the Senator as to whether it will reduce the price or 
raise the price or leave the price as it was before. hich of 
the three results does the Senator think will take place? 

Mr. FRYE. I think it is very difficult to say what the result 
of entirely free lumber would be. It is impossible to say to 
what extent Canadian lumber under free lumber would come 
into the United States. I conceive that it might come in to 
such an extent that it would reduce the price of lumber to the 
consumer. It never has done that yet; no matter how low the 
duties were, it never has reduced the price to the consumer in 
the United States. It has only succeeded in putting into the 
Canadian treasury just so much money and depriving our Treas- 
ury of it when our Treasury certainly needed it. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator will permit me, I can not see 
how it can have that effect. If the lumberman in the United 
States is able to receive the same price in the market for his 
lumber after the removal of the duty that he received before 
he can not be very well driven from the market. 

Mr. FRYE. Suppose our market consumes a million feet of 
lumber and that was its entire consumption. Now, suppose 
Canada sent into that market under a tariff only 100,000 feet of 
lumber. Can not the Senator see that the 100,000 feet could not 
control the price of lumber in the United States? 

Mr. WHITE. I can see that, i 

Mr. FRYE. And yet if Canada sent in instead of 100,000 feet 
900,000 feet, surely the Senator can see that the Canadian out- 
put would control the price in the United States. 

Mr. WHITE. Yes. 

Mr. FRYE, It never has controlled the prica up to the pres- 
ent time because there never has been sufficient imported to do 
it; but can not the Senator see that every thousand feet of lum- 
ber imported displaces the producing of a thousand feet here? 

Mr. WHITE. I can not see how any imports can displace the 
local business unless it reduces the price, and if it does that is 
what I desire it to do. I think it is in the public interest to 
have free building material. I beg pardon of the Senator from 
Oregon for this continuous interruption. 7 

Mr. FRYE. I, too, beg pardon for having tried to enlighten 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. WHITE. I think both our efforts were unavailing. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I can tell the Senator from Cali- 
fornia what I think will be the result ultimately of free lumber 
on the Pacific coast. I do not think it will reduce the price of 
lumber to the consumer at all, but eventually I think it will very 
largely increase the price of lumber to the consumer, for the 
reason which I will state. 

Every report we have here in response to the inquiries of the 
committee from the lumbering institutions on the Pacific coast 
is to the effect that if the $2 duty is taken off of lumber and 
they are compelled to compete with the lumber producers of 
British Columbia, they will be compelled to close down their 
mills. The result, therefore, will be to crush out the lumber 
industry on the Pacific coast; the mills will be closed, the whole 
market will be turned over to the producers of lumber in Can- 
ada and British Columbia, and having the whole market to 
themselves, the result will be that the price of lumber will be 
advanced to the consumers in California, to the constituents of 
the Senator, and to my constituents. If we are to believe what 
these men say, some of whom have millions of dollars invested 
in this industry, then the result will be precisely as I stated it. 
I read from the reply of the Seateo Manufacturing Company, of 
Bucoda, Wash., manufacturers of lumber. It was established 
in 1892, and has a capital of $250,000 invested: 

Amount of production, 70,000,000 feet of lumber, 30,000,000 shingles, 20,000,000 
lath, Value lumber, $700,000; shingles, $15,000; lath, $25,000. 
As to decrease in working time during past two years: 1892, ran ten 


months; 1893, five months. Reason, general depression and unwillingness 
of dealers to carry heavy stocks, on account of uncertainty in regard to 
whether lumber would be put on free list. 

To place domestic productions on an equal footing with the foreign prod- 
net the rates of duty should be at least 5 thousand feet for lumber, 25 
cents per thousand on shingles and lath. ason: The trade for our lumber 
is chiefiy in California, British Columbia mills pay one-third less wages 
than obtain in Washington. They are able to ship from a foreign port in 
foreign bottoms, while the domestic manufacturer is compelled to ship in 
American-registered vessels. The 1 S of foreign sailors average 816 per 
month, of American 840 per month. te of freight in foreign vessels from 
British Columbia points to San Francisco, $2.25 per thousand feet; from 
Puget Sound points to San Francisco, 4 per thousand. Even with & duty 
we would only be enabled to W through the fact that we have estab- 
lished business relations with fornia dealers, while the foreign mill has 
not invaded that territory. 

As to domestic wholesale prices of goods in 1884, 1890, and 1892 are as fol- 
lows: 18684, common lumber, #10 per thousand; 1890, 89; 1892, $8.75; 1893, 87,50. 

There has been an increase in both foreign and domestic competition. 

It is immaterial to me what kind of duty we have. 

We are not manufact as many goods as in 1892. 

We have reduced wages 20 per cent in the last six months, 

We have no difficulty in construing existing law. It suits us 
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Cost of living in our locality has decreased perhaps 5 per cent during the 
past four years. 

Let the tariff alone. 

Our raw materials are logs and rough lumber. 

Our are necessiti 


es 
We pay from 6 per cent for long-time loans to 10 per cent on short-time 


1. 
a 25 ation has opened up new country for settlers, who require lumber 
for buil urposes. 
Our labor is about one-third skilled. 
Reduction of duty on goods must be met by reducing wages. 
Weemploy: Men, 100; children, 4; ordinary labor, $1.50; skilled from & to 


We are running nine hours per day. 

We do not export. 

The cost of manufacture has decreased 10 per cent, owing to lower wages. 

Selling prices since 1890 have decreased $2.50 per thousand. 

Our raw material is free. 

We would like an increase on lumber of all kinds, and on shingles and lath 
of 10 per cent, in order to enjoy our markets without foreign competition, 
thereby enabling us to make areasonable profit on our investments, which 
We would not be able to do were the duty on lumber removed without cut- 
ting down wages to a starvation basis. 


I will now read from the reply of V. O. Blood & Co., of Clats- 
kanie, Oregon, manufacturersof lumber. They wereestablished 
in 1886, and have a capital invested of $1,500,000. They say: 


In 1886 the amount manufactured was 1,500,000 feet of yellow fir lumber, 
flooring, rustic ce „ finishing lumber of all kinds. All seid paie 
lumber would bring $25 per thousand; second grade, $15 per thousand; 
common, $12 per thousand. We also cut cedar lumber which brought 835 per 
thousand No. 1: No. 2, 20 per thousand. 

We run in 1892 from April 1 until November 1. 
was too stormy to getlogsandmakeshipments. In 1893 we did not run mill; 
there was no price nor any demand. 8 = 

What reduction is made on the duty will reduce the eost of production. 


The price 
price, 2 $12, 810 per thousand; in 1890, wholesale price, 823, 812, 810 


1 has been no material change in the price of living during the past 
our years. 

Our opinion of the cor a in trade is, fear of tearing down our present 
tarif laws. To correct it, we would say let the existing law stand. 

Our productions are necessities. 

To borrow now one will have to pay 10 per cent bonus and 10 per cent in- 
terest: give security on five times the amount of real es 

We do not at the present time feel any effect from tion. 

We would nis eh . M fd e by a reduction in wag 

We would meet a reduction of duty on ya onin CER 

Iemploy 2 women and 20 men; for rica gs per day (with board); ordi- 
nary — 81 per day (with board). Each man is employed sixty hours 

T wee 
esa articles enter into competition to a t extent. 

There is not any of our manufacture expor 

Wages have decreased since 1891. 

There has been a great decrease in materials and labor also. 

Since 1890 our selling prices have decreased. 

The amount of agricultural production was near $13,440 per year. 
No material is used by us with a duty on. 

. admitted free, there would need be a duty on manufac- 
ture: 

The 2 price in 1886 was, on No. 1, 25; No. 2, 815; No. 3, 812 per 
thougand. The price very much the same until after 1892; have decreased 


since. 
We do not recommend any change of the existing rates of duty or admin- 
istrative custom laws. 

Thel industry is dead on this coast at present. There are hun- 
dreds of mills shut down, and many that have been involved are getting 
closed out, and they do not realize 5 cents on the dollar. Most all the = 
ness in this part of the country depends on the lumbering industry. There 
are more idle men and women in this part of the country than has been 
known for many years, and if there is not a change soon many will come to 


Wedo by all means seriously insist on having the Wilson bill destroyed. 

In this connection I will read from the reply of W. V. Clark, 
of Railroad Flat, Calaveras County, Cal., manufacturer of lum- 
ber. He states that he was established in 1856, and has a capi- 
tal invested of $300,000. Then he states: 

I built a canal in 1862 and water-power sawmill in 1868; bought steam saw- 
mill in 1884; built water-power sawmill and quartz mill in 1 and began 
8 mining in 1870. 

furnish water power for mills, hydraulic and placer mining, irrigation, 
and domestic use. 

Lumber princi used for mining. 

5 wholesale prices of common lumber in 1884, 818; 1890, 812; 1894, 


Wages dropped off half; common labor, $1 a day; skilled labor, $2.50 to #4; 
Chinese labor, & a — * 

Family e ee ‘or rsons, $600 a year. 

Cost of living slightly decreased. 

Cause of de on. Free trade and tariff tinkering, tampering with the 
ucing —ͤ 5 gra man's money to iron, and silver demoneti- 
zation are the principal causes that have ruined the industries of the coun- 
try, forced capital from the channels of trade, and bankrupted the coun- 


medy. Free coinage of silver, silver on a par with gold, full le tender 
for all debts due the Government or individuals; protective that will 
redeem the credit of thenation, pay the debt, revive the industries now dead, 
give work to the starving thousands, and set the miners to work in the sil- 
ver States and Territories beyond the Mountains. Again, e up 
tke silyer dollars, issue silver certificates the dollars for e 


. 
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Sn OL ES A VAIM HEINE DOON MAD ee thia business of the coun- 


In response to the question propounded by the Finance Com- 
mittee as to what, in his judgment, is the cause of the deplor- 
able condition of the country, he answered: 


Grover Cleveland and a Democratic majority in both the House and the 
Senate are responsibie for the deplorable condition of the country. 


Mr. President, I now ask attention to the reply of the Shelton 
Southwestern Railroad Company, of Shelton, Wash., manufac- 
turers of saw logs. They say they were established in 1893 and 
have a capital invested of $145,000, and then they proceed to say: 


We commenced operations March 10, 1893; produced during the balance of 
the year 17,000,000 feet of logs. Valued at $5,000. From the time we com- 
menced business to November 1 worked about three-fourths time, since 
then less than one-fourth time. 

Two dollars per thousand specific duty is neces: to place our products 
on equal foot with foreign products; specific duty Eee; because 
the relation thatit bears to the diferent conditions under which logs are 
oes by people of this locality and by our neighbors to the north is 
certain. 

If duty were reduced one-third a reduction in cost of production of about 
12 per cent would be necessary. The average base ce of our goods was as 
follows: 1884, 86 per thousand; 1890, $7; 1892, 80, and at present, $5, with very 
limited market. 

‘Think there has been no material increase in competition in the lumber 
business in this locality for the past four years. 

Wages are about 10 per cent less than they were one year ago. 

Cost of living has been reduced about 10 per cent since 1883. 

No difficulty in construing the law r importations of logs. 

In our opinion the present depression of trade is due to too hard 
money, to soft ban laws, too much politics, and too little statesman- 
ship. We are not able to prescribe a remedy. 

e tree that has never shown its stump is raw material. When cut into 
logs, is partly manufactured. 
ur goods are necessities. 

When we need cash it costs us 8 per cent. 

Large immigration increases the demand. 

We — A all skilled labor, and will meet a reduction of duty with a sus- 
pension of business. 

We are employing, on an average, 100 men with free board. We work ten 
paure por day. Foreign logs have not to any extent entered into competi- 
tion with us. About one-half of the lumber manufactured from our logs is 
Shipped to fore: markets. 

cost has decreased since the beginning of 1893 about 20 per cent. This 
decrease is about equally devided between material and labor. Our se! 
price since 1890 has decreased about 20 per cent, but the demand for our 
product has decreased about 40 per cent, J 

About 20 per cent of the expense of our business is in the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the country; 10 per cent of the e for the conduct of our 
business is for tools, machinery, etc., nearly all of which are manufactured 
in the United States; the balance of our Sate is for labor and taxes. 

We get most of our railroad iron from Uncle Sam. Occasionally we buy 
a shipment from Uncle John, for which offense we pay a specific fine. 

We are of the o on that condition of country is a case of nervous pros- 
tration, and would recommend perfect rest. $ 


The Browerand Thompson Lumber Company,of Brower, Ore- 
gon, manufacturers of fir lumber, in response to the inquiry of 
the Finance Committee, give a statement of their business, and 
protest against any decrease of duties. They say they were 
established in 1888, and have a capital invested of 8100, 000. 
Then they proceed to say: 


Pte production is about 7,000,000 feet of fir lumber per annum, worth $63,- 


We have run less time, for want of orders, the past year. 

tba tates of duty anota be Se per 1.00 on mben, 10 Soe With Labo 
uct the rates of du 0 per 1,000 on lum o com: t 
in British Columbia. 3 15 

At the present time we have no business of value and are indifferent to a 
reduction of duty. e 

Our domestic wholesale price in 1834 was 814; 1890, 810; 1892, $8; present 


time, % — 1,000 feet. 
There been no increase of competition in our line during past four 


years. 
We desire a specific duty, to avoid dishonesty on the part of Government 
officials and importers. 

We have no orders for opas now. : 

The tendency of w: as been downward during pe twelve months. 

The cost of living of families of skilled workmen is about as follows per 
month: G es, $20; house rent, $t; boots, shoes, and clothing, 87; inci- 
7 5 Af livin DAR ot . — terially during past f 

ost o. as no ma y y our years. 

We woulå sugmest that no change be made in Tins law. 

The present depression is due to the threatened repeal of protection laws. 
Let Congress giye ee to understand that they do not mean what they 
say, and that they leave well enough alone. 


I desire to call attention to another reply from California. It 
is the reply of the Elk River Mill and Lumber Company, of Elk 
River, Humboldt County, Cal., manufacturers of redwood lum- 
ber, who were established in 1 and have invested in the bus- 
iness a capital of $80,000. They say: 


To place domestic productions on an equal footing with the for 
uct the rates of duty should be specific, at least & por 1,000 feet. ason: 
Foreign shippers would not under ad valorem duty be apt to give a correct 
ma, 5 of cost of production, which would force American la toa 
of foreign. 

In regard to reducing the rates of duty one-third, the reduction in cost of 
production would necessarily have to be made in wages. 

Wholesale price in 1884 for merchantable, $16, clear, #26; 1890, merchanta- 
ble, $14, clear, $24; 1892, merchantable, 813, clear, 21, and at present, mer- 
chantable, #13, clear, $20 per 1,000 feet. 

‘There been some increase in domestic competition. 


has 
We desire a specific duty. 
oods now that we were in 1802. 


prod- 


eare ucing the same amount of 
The tendency in wages is and has been down 
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The cost of living of families of skilled workmen is from $20 to 830 per 
month, not — — clothing. 

We have no ty in construing the existing law as to the duty onlum- 
ber and would suggest that the present duty be retained. 

The price of living has decreased from 10 to 15 per cent in four years. 

The cause of the present pe ser is the uncertainty of tariff legislation 
and the demonetization of silver. - Our remedy would be to leave the pres- 
ent tariff laws as they are and place silver on a parity with gold. Make all 
debts and obligations, both public and private, payable in either gold or 
silver and not discriminate between the two metals. 


I call attention to the reply of the Yesler Wood, Coal, and 
Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., manufacturers of fir, 
spruce, and cedar lumber, to be found on e 37 of Bulletin 
N The company was established in 1888, and has a capital 
invested of $60,000. They say: 


We produced 12,000,000 fest lumber per year up to 1893. 

Have run less than one-fourth time; past six months, notat all. Thereis 
no sale for lumber. 
9 2 tvs price of rough lumber was 88 per 1,000; 1890, 83; 1892, 88; 1894, 

or $5,75, 

There has been no increase in competition. 

We are not doing as much business as in 1892; no sale. 

Wages have been reduced 50 per cont in the past year. 

Our hands are living on what they saved during years of prosperity. 

Cost of living has decreased in past year 20 per cent. 
Bene depression is due to the threat of tariff legislation; let the tariff 

ê. 


one. 

Onr raw materials are logs. 

Our goods are necessities. 

We pay the rate of 10 per cent on loans. 
tion stimulates building. 


Our is one-third skilled. 

Reduction of duty on goods must be met by 3 down and staying so. 
We hye cd 40 men; ordinary wages, # per day; skilled, $3.50, up to 1893. 
Cost of productionsince 1883 has decreased 

The decrease has been in labor. 


Selling prices since 1890 have decreased, j 
I now call attention to the reply of the Buckley Lumber Com- 
= of Buckley, Wash., manufacturers of fir, spruce, and pine 
nikon to be found on pages 56 and 57 of Bulletin No. 22. is 
company was established in 1888, and have a capital invested of 
$50,000. They say: 
Our production varies very little from $100,000 yearly since the establish- 


mentof the as our average cut has been from 8,500,009 to 9,509,000 
feet annually of 1 „ and lath, and pickets, reduced to lumber. 
During the season of 1892 we ran very littie, for the reason that there was 


no demand for our output. Last season was the first that we have not run 


steadily. 

We think the old rate in the tariff act of 1890 would be of greater benefit to 
us than any other rate, for the reason thata s c duty is preferable on 
lumber, as there would in that event be no object to undervalue cargoes. 
Our reason for as! a duty on lumber is that we are compelled to sell our 
products in competition with lumber manufacturers in British Columbia, 
‘who employ Chinese labor at less than one-half what we have to pay white 

bor, many places about the mill and 1 camps a Chinaman will 
do as well as a w; man, and in department they will do 
eyen better. By employing Chinese, lumber can be poin from #1 to £1.50 
ea 1,000 cheaper than with white labor for rough lumber, and from ® to 

r 1,000 cheaper for dressed lumber. 
ne cost of manufacturing lumber in Was is 73 per cent of the en- 
tire cost of output. This represents the wages paid. if the product is re- 
duced in value 15 per cent by taking the duty off that will reduce the wages 
d laboring men to that extent. Common laborers, who now get f. 75 a 
ay, would then have to work for #1.50. 
e were not in business in 1834, but in 1890 mill-rua lumber was worth 
$11 to 811.50 — In 1892 it was worth from $10.50 to $11 per 1,000. 

There has m a large local increase, but we think on the whole there has 
been very little, if any, increase in the manufacture of lumber in the United 
States; but the increases of mills in British Columbia has been very marked 
and is increasing now. 

Wedesire aspecificduty because there is less opportunity for fraud through 

ons. 


ervaluati 

We are not manufacturing as many goods as in 1892, for the reason every- 
one is holding off to see what is to be done with the tarif, and also on account 
of thes ncy of the times, caused by the late panic. 

Everyone is holding off before reéngaging labor forthe coming season, un- 
til we see what will be done with the tariff; on this account wages have nat- 
urally weakened and declined. 

Expenses of e ge here are about as follows: Grocery bills, per 
month, $15; meat , 88; dry goods account, $10; sundries,#10. This does 
not include rents, fuel, or anything but actual living expenses. The fuel 
account is practically nothing here, as we deliver slabs to our men. Rents 
are very low, as most of them own their own houses. 

We have no difficul g the law in regard toimportations. 

Price of living has very little during the past three years. Before 
that the country was so new and competition so limited that it is hard to 
compare. : 

Concerning present ee bp and remedy, we submit loss of confidence, 
owing to change of policy of the Government, and too much mushroom 
speculation. Remedy: Stop iss bonds; if the Treasury is low, issue 
83 that are good to pay any and all debts; coin what silver is now 

the Treasury; Day all pensions in actual silver; getitincirculation; coin 
what American silver is brought to the mints to be coined; be American; 
tell any foreign country if they don’t want to sell us goods and take our 
money, why, keep their goods; do away with national banks; let the Goy- 
ernment estab! asystem of subtreasuries through the several States; give 
the people a safe place to deposit their money, and give business men and 
— a chance to borrow money ata rate of interest that is not highway 
robbery. 


T also call attention to the reply of the Caseade Bay Lumber 
and Manufacturing Company, of Orcas Island, San Juan Coun 
Wash., manufacturers of lumber. This company was esta! 
lished in 1882, and has a capital invested of $30,000. They say: 


We manufacture lumber, barrels, boxes, and shingles. 
Are running short hours at the present time, on account of lack of busi- 


with the foreign prod- 
e in the under- 


domestic productions on an equal foo 
uct the rate of duty should be enough to offset the 


labor = foreign manufacturers and the wages paid by manufacturers 
our country. 

In 1884 good rough lumber sold for $12and 814 per 1,000 feet at the mill, now 
itis selling at 87 and $8 per 1,000 feet. 7 

Both foreign and domestic competition have increased. 

We are not manufacturing as much as in 1892, because we depend on home 
9 tor most ot our output, and there is not much building going on at 
presen 

Wages are lower than a year ago. 

We pay $30 per month and board for common labor; $2.50 and 83 pr day 
for skilled labor, and we allow 815 per month in addition to this when the 
men board themselves. 

The Wilson bill proposes to admit fres of duty lumber, barrels, etc. We 
have boen selling barrel stock in Victoriaand Vancouver, British Columbia, 
several years past on which our customers have to pay 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem duty. Alargebarrelfactory has lately been put up at Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and if the Wilson bill passes the te they can success- 
rps compete for our business here, While we are shut out from their side 
of the line. 

The price of living has decreased 20 per cent during past four years. 

I Dellove that the present depression in business is owing in a great meas- 
ure to the pro ae in tariff. Manufacturers realize that if we have 
free trade with the rest of the world they can not compete successfully until 
the price of labor is the same here as it is in foreign countries; and in an- 
ticipation of the change, to prevent fina 1 ruin, many have already closed 
down, and the thousands of men thus out of employment have to turn their 
attention to farming, which makes an ov uction in that line, and no 
home market, because the factories are closed. 


They further state: 


I would ig alan peed call your attention to a matter that affects the in- 
terest of the Pacific coast States perhaps more than any other section of 
our country, and that is that there is no restriction in Chinese tion 
into British Columbia (excepting a poll tax of 80 per head), and many of 
them are now employed in the milis and mines of that country, which will 
enable the mill and mine owners of British Columbia, if their ucts are 
admitted free of duty, to undersell the products of our own and mines 
in our home market, which will take a amount of money out of our 
country to build up theirs, and we get in return. 


That, Mr. President, expresses the precise effect of this bill. 
Placing lumber upon the free list is paying a tribute to the 
Canadian producer of lumber and to labor in thatcoun- 
try; it is depriving the American laborer of his wages, and con- 
sequent] his support, and throwing him out of employment, 
with nothing todo. That is the inevitable result, I say, of this 
bill in so far as it affects those engaged in the lumbering inter- 
est. As has been stated, some 30,000 people in the States of 
Oregon and Washington, mainly, and some in California, are 
engaged in this business. 

All of these responses—I have only called attention toa few— 
are to the effect that if the duty is taken off lumber, but one 
result will follow, and that is that the mills of Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and Washington must shut down; they will be unable 
to compete with the cheap production of Canada; the mills will 
be closed, the laborers will be thrown out of employment, the 
lumber trade of the Pacific coast will be turned over wholly to 
Canadians, and eventually the price of lumber to the consumer, 
instead of being reduced, will increased. That will be the 
effect of this proposed free-lumber scheme. 

Mr. President, so far as this bill is concerned, while in many. 
respects it is sectional, I am compelled to admit that so far as 
this great lumber industry is concerned it is not sectional. The 
lumbering industry of this country is one which is not confined 
to any particular section of the 5 it is not confined to 
Maine, or Oregon, or California, or Michigan, or Wisconsin, but 
there are large interests in the South, in Alabama, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and various other Southern States. In order to get 
this bill tbrough, it seems to be necessary upon the part of the 
Senators in charge of the bill to strike at least one blow at an 
important industry of their own section and of their own States. 
That will be done when they place lumber on the free list, 

It seems to be necessary, in order to get this bill through, to 
leave some Southern ucts on the free list. They seem de- 
termined to leave wool on the free list; and it seems to be neces- 
sary also, in order to meet certain conditionselsewhere perhaps, 
to place lumber on the free list. : 

ere is not a Senator on this floor who has given the matter 
attention, it seems to me, who does not realize and does not 
know that the placing of lumber and lumber products on the free 
list is a stab not only at a great industry, but the greatest in- 
dustry of the United States, in so far as the amount of money 
invested is concerned, and so far as it affects individuals. 

Mr. President, I find in this bulletin a report from the Lum- - 
ber Manufacturing Association of Alabama, manufacturers of 
lumber, which discusses this question ably and at great length. 
Iam almost tempted, in order that it may find a place in the 
RECORD, to read it in full, but I dislike a up so much time 
as it would occupy. It is, however, a 2 able statement, cov- 
ering this whole question, signed by W. T. Smith, president of 
the association. 

Mr. HALE. Which bulletin is that? 


8 
read it, or part of it, at least. I read from page 10. 
lishment is in the State of Alabama, and I desire to attract the 
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4 
attention 3 of the Senators from Alabama to what is 
said by this concern engaged in this industry: 


REPLY OF THE LUMBER MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATION OF ALABAMA, 
MANUFACTURERS OF LUMBER. * 


[Capital invested, $4,353,000. | 


I wish to call your attention toa few facts relative to the lumber manu- 
factures of Alabama, and will not confine myself to Alabama alone, but 
include the lumber interests of the South. 

There are very few men informed as to the vast amount of money in- 
vested in the sawmill business in the Southern States and the great num- 
ber of persons supported by the mills. I have given the matter much 
thought, time, and money, and think I am now prepared to give facts 
which will be asurprise to most of our best-informed men and of general 
interest to all. 

We will first take Alabama, which has 262 mills, with a commercial credit 
or net capital of $4,353,000. When we say comntercial credit we mean the 
business is worth the amount specified after all indebtedness has been de- 
ducted, and also the amount the business could retain or hold under the ex- 
emption laws of the respective States. Georgia has 418 mills, with a capital 
of $10,637,000. Arkansas has 395 mills, worth $4,348,000. North Carolina has 
346 mills, representing $8,874,000. Mississippi, the great cotton State, comes 
Up with 243 mills, worth $5,665,500. 

est Virginia has 242 mills, representing 36,004,500, Texas. the Lone Star, 
has 323 mills, worth 88,615,509. South Carolina has 213 mills, worth $1,998,- 
000. Florida with 207 mills, with a capital of $5,750,500. Louisiana 165 mills, 
worth $4,762,500. Virginia, with 291 mills, represents $8,232,000. Tennessee 
has 383 mills, worth 85,276,500; and Kentucky 375 mills, with a capital of 
$7,637,500. Thus we have in the aforesaid States 3,781 mills, representing the 
astonishing amount of $82,191,500. 

In addition to the above, there are many small mills and a few large ones 
which are worth considerable money, but are not in shape to be allowed a 
commercial rating. I know of one sawmillcompany who own 70,000 to 80,000 
acres of pine land, and have perhaps $300,000 invested in the business, but 
lowed a commercial ra There may be mort; 


are not es on the prop- 


gag 
erty, but the investment is there, though not included in the pons Rage fig- 
ures; however, such mills are counted, and swell the number in the er- 


ent States, respectively. 


I be; by saying a sawmill, properly equipped with dry kilns, plani: 
voile Eene Shade: and houses for men, with a earn | of 800,000. lest of 
yellow pine per month, will cost not less than $50,000. It will not pay toerect 
a plant, costing 50,000, to saw less than 75,000,009 feet of lumber, on which 
there must be at least a small Labia 5 

Our average timber through the South will not cut over 3,000 feet per acre 
for the Northern and Western markets, and in cutting this amount we ac- 
cumulate a sufficient amount of common lumber that will not bear trans- 
portation North to supply our home demand; but there is no profit on this 
ginie of lumber; however, it accumulates at our mills and we are glad to 

‘spose of it, which we do for less than cost. Then there is perhaps 1,500 
feet or more to the acre of what we call "top logs,“ which are left in the 
woods to rot, as we haye no home demand to amount to anything, beyond 
the accumulations as heretofore stated. a 

In order to secure the 75,000,000 feet of lumber for the Western market we 
must have 25,000 acres of timber, which will cost not less than $5 per acre. 

Perhaps you may think that it is not necessary for a manufacturer to ped 
chase large tracts of timber before beginning the erection of a plant; if so. 
allow me to say I have seen several fine plants built on this theory, and the 
timber which they expected to get bought up by speculators and taken off 
the market or held at such figures as to make it practically out of reach of 
the manufacturer. So we put $125,000 in timber, and the interest on this 
amount at 8 40 6 cent, which is as low as the money can be had on an aver- 

o, Will be $10,000 per annum. 

erhaps you will say the interest on the investment in the timber land 
decreases as the timber is cut off, and so it will on the original purchase of 
25,000 acres, but the manufacturer will continue to buy land from time to 
time as long as it can be had, and therefore iscompelled to extend the rail- 
road accor ly, and the cost of extending the road alone will balance the 
decrease of the interest on the pine lands. 

It must be borne in mind that when a mill hassawn all the timber inreach 
the graded railroad is no longer of service; thecross-ties, the bridges, the 
trestle the sheds, houses, etc., are left to rot, and the machinery is worth 
but little more than its weight as old iron. With a capacity of 800,000 feet 
per month the mill cuts 9,600,000 feet per annum. 

We are paying $10,000 interest onthe investment in standing pine, and saw 
9,600,000 feet, so we are paying as interest $1.03 per thousand feet. The Cana- 
dian mills and log men are not forced to purchase large tracts of land, as 
they lease la: bodies of timber at $1 per thousand feet, which they pay to 
the Canadian Government as the timber is removed. If our stumpage was 
as low as theirs, they would in the mere matter of interest we pay on stand- 
ing pine, have advantage of us of $1.03 per thousand feet. But we are not on 
an equal footing even if it were not necessary to pay interest on the timber 
investment, as our timber costs on an average, for what we can realize any 
profit on, $1.50 per thousand feet, being 50 cents higher than what is paid by 
the Canadians. We now take the $1.03 paid as interest on the standing pine 
and add 50 cents, being the difference in the cost of stumpage. Thus we are 
really pa; $1.53 more per thousand feet stumpage than the Canadians. 

Now we will compare logging as carried on in the South with that of Can- 
ada. The timber has been POC each about 10 miles back from the rail- 
eee ig in order to reach anything like a body we must build our own 

roads. 

The streams South are very deceptive. Here we have one to look at in the 
summer, when it is about dried up and standing in holes. You would think 
there would be no difficulty in crossing it with our railroads, but after a se- 
ries of rains ＋ the wine pary creek becomesa 27 river for a few days, 
unsually not exceeding two days, spreading over the swamps a great way on 
each side, and as the water recedes into its banks it carries with it trash, 
brush, and old logs, which form drifts in the creek, making a success in float- 
ing logs impossible. 

ese creeks must be bridged, the swamps trestled in a substantial way, 
and the road graded, so that by the time the 10 miles of railroad have been 
finished and equipped with a train of cars and two locomotives, which you 
must kave to have one in order all the time, you have paid out $50,000. he 
logging in Canada is done over snow roads, and the aforesaid $50,000 is not 
necessary; so we will leave out the difficulty we have in getting the 850,000, 
and only count the interest on same at 8 per cent in showing one of. the ad- 
vantages they have over us in getting the logs to their or market 


Toon the interest on the amount invested in the railroad is 24, 000 per an- 


The expense in keeping up the railroad for one month is as follows: ! fore- 
man or section boss, 810; 6 men, at 825 per month, $150; making a total of 
#2,280 per year; and the expense of br: in the logs for one year, after 
they have been brought to the railroads, is as follows: 1 engin@er, $600; 1 
fireman, 8408; 2 loaders and brakemen, #768; fuel for engine, 8583; oil and 
waste, 8312; and e repairs on locomotive and the train, 
$312; making a total of for bringing in the yearly supply of 9,600,000 feet 
of logs. The above does not cover the entire cost, for there are cross-ties, 
bridges, and trestles rotting out, rolling stock and rails wearing, and the 
“wear and tear“ can not be less than 5 per cent of the 850,000 invested in the 
railroad, which is $2,500. 

So this amount must be added to the many items where we are at u dis- 
advantage when compared with the Canadian logmen. We will now review 
and sum up the figures given and get our work in a nutshell: 


26, 623 


Boe ALLISON. May ask the Senator from what he is read- 


g? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I am reading from the reply 
made to the Finance Committee by the president of the Lumber 
Manufacturing Association of Alabama, manufacturers of lum- 
ber, Mr. W. T. Smith, president; which has a capital invested 
of $4,353,000; and it isso interesting and bears so directly on this 

uestion that, notwithstanding I dislike very much to take up 
the time of the Senate, I feel that it ought to go into the REO- 
ORD: 


This gives the Canadian an advantage of 82.77 per thousand feet, or #26,- 
623 on one year’s work in bringing in 9,600,000 feet of logs to the mill. 

The expense in entog our logs from the forest to our loggin road is 
much greater than the Canadian logman has in getting his logs from the 
forest to his mill. The logs floated to Canadian mills located on the rivers 
and Great Lakes, to be sawn for the American market, or logs for our 
American sawmills along the border of the lakes, are being brought from 
the forests to these mills for less money than we can possibly bring them. 
from our forest to our logging railroad. Our logs are hauled on drays, or 
dragged by carts to our log roads, which requires, on an average haul of 14 
miles, 15 carts or drays to bring 800,000 feet per month. Thesecarts or drays 
cost $1,500, and there will average to each dray 4 yoke of oxen, costing 
per yoke, or $3,000 for the 15 teams. Thus we have #4,500 in carts and teams. 

Our lands are wet and boggy in the winter, and a strong team is required 
to draw alight load, and in summer, when the roads are good except when 
we have rains, the heat of the sunis quite severe on the oxen. e have 
tried to use horses and mules on account of the hot weather, they being bet- 
ter adapted to the heat than the oxen, but experience has caused us toaban- 
don their use, as they are not adapted to brush and can not get through 
the bushes as well as oxen. I will now call your attention to the way the 
Canadian gets logs, which come into competition with ours, from the forests 
to the mills located on the rivers and | es, and also to the mills located 
along the border of these lakes on the American side. 

They have an abundance of snow, and their outfit for l ing a mill, cut- 
ting £00,000 feet per month, is very light and consists of a few sleighs and 
horses. Their forests are not covered with undergrowth as ours are, and 
ba! Mae use horses = my es 6. 

e logs are cut and lo: on sleds, drawn by aspan of horses, which are 
trotted down to the stream over the frozen snow, drawing a larger load than 
can be pulled by three of our best teams on a level or gradual decline until 
the stream is reached. Then the logs are dumped in the is De and along 
the banks, where they are allowed to remain until the snow begins tothaw 
in the e, Spring, and Veras A are thus carried by the force of the waters 
to the mills, and many are kept floating until they reach the mills on the 
ene he sh 

e an logs cause the sharpest competition for Southern milis, 
You will notice that it requires very little money in a Canadian joggi 
outfit, and that a man can do a nice little logging business in Canada wit 
aspan of horses and a sleigh, while to engage in such a business in the 
South necessitates an enormous outlay. 

There is another feature I will call your attention to, and that is the saw- 
mill life is comparatively short with the greater portion of our mills, and 
our mills, located as they are where there is not abundant supe! of logs, 
5 be e W haere 7 — 0 s had SpoR 3 ble supply 
of tim n 8 e case e 0 r raw. their lo 
Miia AO Ai ing, thi 25 5 a ue 

th regar manufacturing, there is a great difference between the 
Canadian pine and yellow pine as found in the South, and it is this: the 
Southern pine is hard, flinty, and filled with pitch. and the work of felling 
the trees and sawing into logs is very laborious and expensive, the rosin or 
pitch gumming up the saw, which must be removed by the use of oil, while 
the Canadian pine, on the other hand, is soft, nearly free from pitch, and 
the labor and expense of manufacturing the tree into logsis about half of 
what itis with us. Then when the log is floated to the mill and filled with 
water it is much easier to saw, even if it were yellow pine, than it would 
have been had it not been soakedin the water. 

The Canadian pine being softer than yellow pine, a mill that will saw 800,» 
000 feet of yellow pine per month will easily saw 1,200,000 feet of Canadian 
pine, thus making a groat diference in the expense ot manufacturing the 
two articles, allof which is against the Southern manufacturer. Itis true 
there are a few streams in the South that logs can bs floated on in the win- 
ter, and some where they can be floated in the year round, but, like the rail- 
roads, the timber usually has been cut as far back as it will pay to bring the 
logs to the streams. 

company some time since secured an option on 30,000 acres of timbered 
lands lying within 15 to 25 miles of our mills, and thought we had a bonanza, 
but found that from this supposed virgin forest timber had already been ex- 
tensively cut and fioated down the stream to such an extent that it would 
not justify us in extending our road, and although the figures were very 
low we threw up our option. We also had another option on 15,000 acres 
that turned out in like manner, the timber having been cut and floated 
away. Ihave herein os ae on a mill of the 1 capacity ot 800,000 
feet of timber per month. There are many smalſer mills than the one in 
question, but the same „ to them as to the supply ot timber that 
holds good for the larger 3 


g 
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1 do not pretend to say that every mill in the South is materially affected 
by free Can: lumber and logs, but the number that are not affected is 
indeed very small. Take for example the mills along our coast, and per- 
haps you would think they are not affected by the Canadian logs, and may 
suppose they do not suffer for want of a demand for all of their products. 
To some extent this is true, but by their position and stiff competition they 
are cut off from the inland trade, and the export trade alone, on which they 
are dependent, does not take a large portion of their trimmings which they 
could sell if in a position to compete for the trade of the interior. This they 
could do if a proper tariff were levied upon Canadian logs, 

Our lumber is largely shipped to dealers along the lakes, who also handle 
Canadian lumber, and from them it is sold to consumers in that section. 

To reach the Western market we must ship by rail, and that, too, about 
eight times as far as the Canadians ship to the same market. This matter 
is bsyond your control, but we do ask for the protection which you have the 
power to give and we have a right to expect from you. 

I understand that it is the policy of the Democratic party to levy a tariff 
for revenue only, and to raise an amount sufficient for the necessities of the 
Government upon articles which are raw material. 

Upon this point I will quote from a letter of mine which appeared in the 
Birmingham Age-Herald, under date of December 28, last: 


1 do not wish to occupy time unnecessarily, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert the remainder of the communication in 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 8 to the re- 
uest of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none, and 
t is so ordered. 

The remainder of the communication is as follows: 


Please allow me through your columus to advance a few thoughts regard- 
ing the error in applying the term raw material to logs cut ready for the 
sawmills, which have been and are still being brought into the United 
States from Canada free of duty, The country is now in a critical con- 
dition, a time when every man who has ideas of his own that bear upon the 
revenue or tariff, if such ideas be based upon reason and common sense, 
should give them to the public. 

“The importance of noting the exact meaning of every word and term is 
pointed out to us in every court that convenes, and in fact upon the literal 
meaning and 8 of one word or phrase frequently rests the decision 
ofthe court. It sometimes occurs mias tage and inexperienced lawyers 
detect errors which have been overlooked by our most experienced ones, and 
even our most learned judges. : ` 

“I donot mean from the above that I am either a lawyer or a young man, 
but I have been e in the manufacturing business more than thirty 
years, and by close application, both mentally and physically, I think I can 
re the subject in question from literal, theoretical,and practical stand- 

nts. 
P One of Webster's definitions of the word raw is: ‘Not altered from its 
natural state,’ and another definition by the same author is, ‘In the natural 
state, untouched by art.’ Practically and truly these two definitions are 
the same. He also gives us one of the definitions of material as The sub- 
stance or matter of which N made or to be made.“ 

“Thus we have the definition of the two words which form the subject of 
this article, raw material.’ There are other definitions of the two 
words that bear on this subject, but I think the above sufficient toenable us 
to fully understand the words in their true meaning; therefore I proceed with 
my argument as to ‘raw material,’ and in order that we may more readily 
understand the facts in the premises I will offer several illustrations: 

“Old man Brown feels the need of a cane, or, as we country people say, 
‘walking stick; so he steps into the woods, where he finds the raw material, 
bushes (see definition above as to raw material). He selects one of the 
bushes and cuts a stick of the desired length, or, in other words, manufac- 
tures a walking stick or cane from this raw material, by merely cutting the 
stick from the bush, thus changing it from its natural state by labor and 


art. 

Again, Brown wishes to build a garden, for which he must have posts. 
He finds a lot of cedar growing. He fells the trees and saws the posts of the 
desired length. The posts are hauled home, placed in position, and the gar- 
den completed. Thus we see Brown has converted the raw material into 
manufactured posts 8 by the same operation that he made his cane, 
namely, by merely cutting the ts from the fallen trees. And again Brown 
wishes to build a log house. He cuts down a lot of trees, but is not able to 
hew the logs, so he cuts them the desired length, calls in his neighbors and 
raises the house, using the logs which he has manufactured from the raw 
eee by the same process as applied or explained in the foregoing illus- 
tration. 

“We have a road built of small logs, which will measure about 12 inches 
in diameter at the largest . As the road is built exclusively of small 
logs, which are used instead of iron or steel rails, we call it the ‘pole road.’ 

e use a locomotive and cars on this road, which have wheels shaped to fit 
these small logs. The road is a feeder to our regular logging railroad. 

“T have seen high railroad trestles built with logs, roads causewayed with 
logs, stationary engines put down on log foundation railroad abutments of 
logs, and 2 — of logs in streams, and then filled in with rock to make 

or piers for bridges. 

“I have also seen pliers or cribs built with logs in streams and filled in with 
rock for the pur of fastening booms to, to catch and hold floating logs, 
and the booms themselves made of logs. So Imight continue to enumerate 
the different purposes for which 1 are used, but think the above suff- 
cient. The mere felling of a tree is not sufficient to change it from raw 
material, as many trees fall from wind storms and other causes, and in 
this condition can not be used for any pur without labor or art, but 
when the tree is cut into logs it is altered m its natural state, having 
been manufactured by labor and art from a tree into logs. 

“Perhaps some one will say that my position in reference to Brown’s 
cane, garden, etc., is correct, but they can not see why logs cut for the saw- 
mill are not raw material. Please take a trip with me out on our railroad 
for a load of logs. Here we are at the end of the road. and having loaded 
the train we start to the mill, but are stopped by a heayy storm. As soon 
as the wind and rain ceases we resume our start for the mill, but do not go 
far before we find that a trestle and an abutment have been washed away 
and must be rebuilt before we can proceed. We first build the abutments 
and bearings with logs from the train; then take some smooth, nice logs 
and place them on the abutments as stringers, and laying or Sy taansa t the 
cross-ties, the track is spiked down to the ties, and again we are ready to 
start to the Old man Brown is on hand and has assisted in rebuilding 
the trestle. He wants two of our small logs as silis for a crib which he is 
building, and we give him the logs, which are promptly use! for this pur- 


pose. 
“Then proceeding a little farther, we are sto near the pole road. A 
log which has been used as a part of the pole eer has been washed away, 


and we are required to leave another log to take its place, which we do. The 
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log is at once yo in and becomes apart of the pole road. Finally the mill 
is reached, and we find that in the several stops for repairs along the routes 
the load has been lightened and only a few logs remain on the train to be 
sawed. Well, you say, I see how logs can be used, and so far as the ones 
that were used on our way home, I acknowledge that they have been changed 
from their natural state and have become a part, respectively, of the abut- 
ments and trestle, the crib, and the pole road. 

Sennen: then, that you start with me on another trip over the road and 
we will stop just this side of the trestle and will tear up the abutment and 
trestle, take the sills from the crib and returning get the log left as part of 
the pole road. The logs have not been injured or def: by their short 
usage, but are ready to be sawed into lumber; so on our return to the mill 
we bring them with us for that purpose. 

Does the act of taking them from the positions which they occupied con- 
vert them again into their natural state or raw material? I think that you 
will agree with me that such is not the case. Where a material has been 
changed by labor or art, or by either of them, and put in such shape thatit 
can be used, the fact that it is not used does not make any difference in the 
premises, and does not change the substance to its natural state or affect 
the labor and art expended upon it. 

“I beg again to recall, before closing the definitions from Webster of the 
word raw; first, ‘not altered from its natural state,’ and second, in the 
natural state, untouched by art.’ 

“Now, sir, [think you fully agree with me that tocut logs from a fallen 
tree without altering them from their natural state would be impossible. 

“The process of manufacturing goes to just as great an extent in sawing 
the logs from the trees by hand as it does in sawing the logs to the different 
sizes by the sawmill, and the cost is equally as great. Thesawing of the logs 
from the tree determines the length of the lumber, and the ripping or saw- 
ing the logs by the sawmill determines the sizes of the same. 

Logs can not be cut from the body of a tree without labor or art, and as 
the use of either to any extent converts such parts of the tree, as the logs 
form, from its natural state into a manufactured article, the application of 
ue term raw material“ to the logs ready for the sawmill is misleading and 
untrue. 

The foregoing a: ent does not apply alone to logs, but to any so-called 
“raw material” which has been changed from its natural state by labor or 
art and putin shape or sizes so it can be used, as when coal is prepared for 
use, being taken from the mines by labor and art.“ 

Please permit me to add a few thoughts to the above letter. The woods- 
man is aprofessional workman, not understanding any business except fell- 
ing trees and making them into logs, andwhen this has been done the logis 
perfectly finished as a log and is amanufacturedarticle. The sawmill man 
takes the log as left by the woodsman and saws it into boards and lumber; 
this product is then sold to the 1 man, being the regular stock 
used by the planing mill, and it is the same to the planing- mill man as the 
logis to the sawmill man. The pla -mill man after he has planed the 
lumber sells it to the carpenter and cabinetmaker, and it is their regular 
stock to work on, being the same to them as the log is to the sawmill man. 

After the carpenter and cabinetmaker have finished the house, furniture, 
ete., thelr work is turned over to the painter to be finished, and is his regu- 
lar stock to work on, being the same to him as the log is to the sawmill man, 
Now, I have given these illustrations to show that the article, as it came to 
the respective persons named, bore eS, the same relation to each of 
the different tradesmen as the log did to the sawmill man when it came to 
him from the woodsman, and if the log is raw material tothe sawmill man, 
then it remains raw material in these different stages, until finished by the 
painter, and I will further add that sawing the trees into logs by the woods- 
man is much more laborious and expensive than the mere sawing of it into 
lumber after it has been delivered at the mill. 

American business men and voters are not like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, a fact which the following will show: A 3 manufacturer in 
speaking a friend of mine about the fine Canadian pine which he had se- 
c , Said: 

“Ihave been in the sawmill business in Michigan for years, and have al- 
ways voted the Republican ticket, but in the future I expect to vote the 
Democratic ticket, and when asked his reasons, said because they will keep 
the tariff down on Canadian logs and that is just what I want.” 

Now, gentlemen, if a man who has made his fortune by being protected 
by a fair tariff, after exhausting the timbér which has been protected will 
turn and through selfish motives vote the Democratic ticket, What will the 
man do who has all he has made in a lifetime of toil invested in a business 
that has been prosperous under protection, if he sees that protection being 
removed and his hard 8 swept from under him? Ox what will a man 
do who has been getting his living for himself and family in a business that 
has been protected when he sees that business shut down by his 5 — 
friends? I have shoyn you that there are 3,781 milis in the South, and there 
= an average of 500 mouths being fed by each mill, making a total of 1,890,- 

persons. 

Our lumber manufacturers in the South were in a fairly prosperous con 
dition up to the time the tariff was lowered on Canadian lumber in 1890 and 
reduced to 81 per 1,000 feet, soon after which we began to feel the effects, and 
our prices as well as our demand began to decrease and so continued until 
the panic came on last summer. And these low prices, caused by Canadian 
competition, are not only hurting the manufacturers, but are seriously af- 
fecting the poor man and his family, for with them it is a matter of bread, 
as the wages of the men have been cut from gi to 80 cents per day, and with 
this reduction the milis running are not paying expenses, while have 
been closed. The very men whom the 8 are evidently-try- 
ing to aid are really be: chastised with the Canadian tariff rod. 

he Western dealers will not place orders with the Southern mills until 
they see what congress will finally do with the tariff as it affects Canadian 
logs and lumber. lumber interests in the South have never been looked 
after by Congress, and in fact we never felt the need of their aid until the 
lowering of the duty on Canadian lumber and the reduction of the tax from #2 
to $1 per thousand feet. A man never needs a physician until he is sick, 
though often a dose of medicine at the proper time prevents sickness. So 
it was with our Michigan friends; they saw that their timber was being 
rapidly cut away and many of them secured leases on Canadian pine lands 
and then managed, through their Representatives, to havo the tariff re- 
moved from logs while we were asleep, so to —_ à 

I am satisfied that most of our Southern Congressmen do not fully un- 
derstand the lumber situation, and I am here to-day „ manufac- 
turer to explain it. If we had a fair show with C: ians I would have 
nothing to say, though as a taxpayer I am interested and feel sure that the 
Government should have a revenue from Canadian lumber and logs. The 
more intelligent millmen all over the country are aroused and alarmed at 
the present state of affairs, and our effort, if defeated, will not stop, but we 
will be forced to appeal to the voters of the respective States. 

As to the effects which the removal of the tariff on Canadian lumber will 
have upon Alab: and Southern lumbermen, I will quote from an 
article written by me, appearing in the Birmingham Age-Herald, under 
date of December 10 last, to wit: - 

“Iwill confine myself to tariff on lumber and its effects on Alabamians. 
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“There are 262 mills in Alabama, and that we may more fully understand 
what they are doing, we will take the a mill, say one that employs 100 

ar hands. These men with their f: es, averaging a wife and 
dren, making Sina 8 make a total of 500 mouths dependent — — one 
mill for su This will make for the 262 mills 131,000 persons. Now. in 
addition to the above we have all over the State who are benefited 
by the sawmills who are not directly in theiremploy. There is the farmer 
a has small tracts of timber which he finds sale for at the mills, reserving 
the right to haul the logs to the mill after he has finished his crop, which he 
does ata fair profit. ‘There are others who get a few day’s work at the 
mills, who go to work after laying iy mee crop just ata time when their 
coffee, sugar, bacon, and fiour have n exhausted, thus earn money 
which carries them over until the new crop can be z 

“Ihave known men to walk from 50 to 70 miles to get afew oe employ- 
ment and then return with the fruits of their labor, making gia the hearts 
of the loved ones dependent upon them for the necessaries of life. 

“The good thatis being done does not stop here. Go to the private ma- 
chine shops all over the State and see who they are working for. We will 
take a is ng the different shops, and will stop at the patternmaker's shop 
and ask him what he is making. He replies, ‘I am making a pattern to 
have a casting made for the broken crank for Jones's sawmill engine.’ 

“Then go to the foundry and the molder tells you he is casting a part of 
the Jones sawmill. The blacksmith is wel a strap for Jones’s sawmill 
engine, and the machinist is turning up a -pin for Jones's engine. Go 
to the boiler shop and the boilermaker is getting out a patch for Jones’s 
Sa pul potes: $ oe itall mean? It args —.— eee heres = get- 
ting support from the sawmill men. Nor does it s ere, grea 
many of our small merchants, physicians, and their families all over the 

tate are being more or less supported by the mill men. 

“Now to the point in question. If the tariff shall be taken from Canadian 
lumber, what will the effect be Alabamians? Our sawmills will be 
forced to the wall, and those who have enough to live on and support their 
families will be thrown out of employment, their wives and their children 
in tears, themselves in and our prisons filled to overflowing. Thetime 
has been when we could livein spite of the tariff, but that time harong 
since past, and close competition and the wants of our e have pl: 
the tariff question beyond a debatable point, so far as ama is concerned. 

“I have been in the lumber business more than 3 ars, and have 

the introduetion 


$24 per boards. 

only 812 per thousand feet for the same. We got $24 for first and second 

no we get only 812. We got $13.50 for common fioo: „tor which 

we now get only #8,and have but little demand for it at these low eS. 
Stil! competition brought lumber to what it now is. Lumber is now 
manufactured and sold at about cost. We ship the 3 portion ot our 
lumber beyond the Ohio River, where it comes in competition with 
white pine, oak, maple, and other kinds of lumber, including Canadian lum- 
ber. If the tariff should be removed from Canadian lumber it means a drop 
of $1 per thousand feet, which we can not meet. Yes, and more than that 
for Canadian lumber wili flood the country to such an extent that we 
have no market to amount to anything beyond the Ohio. 

Some men who are not manufacturers think Canadian lumber will not 
affect Alabama, as it is not ship to our State, but who are in shape to 
understand the situation more y than those who are in the busi- 
ness, and know who their competitors are? If a business man does not 
know who his competitors are, then who does? 

“The lumber men of Alabama recently held a meetin . our 
Representatives in Congress to fight free lumber. y they do this? 
Are they ignorant men? I think you will agree with me when I say the 
lumber men of Alabama com some of the best talent, pluck, and en: 
that Alabama can boast of. fact, if aman engages in the lumber busi- 
ness without brain, pluck, and energy he is soon out and without money. 

It is true that there is no yellow pine north of the Ohio River, but there 
is what is known as the Norway pine, which growsin aand resembles 
9 very much, and is often sold for yellow pine. 

White pine is used in preference to yellow pine for building houses, and 
finishing work, and carpenters discriminate * re yellow pine on account 
of its hardness to work, white pine being ter to handle. When yellow 
pine ts used in build: houses it is on account of its cheapness, large 
amonnt of our timber is left in the woods to rot, being too low a grade to 

5 and home consumption not being suMcient to consume 
it; while, if the tariff should be continued, we should be able to ship it into 
the Western States at an early date. In fact, this grade of Inmber is now 
begin: to push its way in tothe Western markets, but will certainly be 
choked out with cheap Canadian lumber in case the tariff is removed. 

The low grade of lumber which could be made from ‘top logs’ that are 
now decaying forthe want ot a market should be alone suffleſent reason for the 
protection — Canadian lumber. I note the following in the President's 
mi to acer “While we should strictly adhere to the principles that 
only the n ity of revenue justify imposition of tariff duties, and that 
they should be limited by strict economy, we can notclose our eyes to the fact 
that conditions have grown ong us which, in justice and fairness, call 
for d ting care in the bution of such duties and taxation as the 
emergencies of our Government actually demand.’ 

“Tam glad tosee the above. ——— to the thousands who meres 


9 . 


ting hand to 
Ing upon the same for 
it is certainly Alabama lumber. 


much — a with the tariff which enables the 
ders. e filling Western orders the mills accumulate large stocks of 
the lower of lumber, which can only be in our home markets, 
and is sold to our home trade at less than cost. 

“Twill 5 vou an illustration. Say we are filling an order for elear floor- 


cost $8 
— 
a pro 

blue framin, 
low 


Po eng nes feet. 
ven y our consumers get their lumber cheaper reason of 
ve tari ig — ae 

a 


e want. 
phe average cost of logs, counting stumpage and hauling, is not less 


than 81 thousand feet. So you readily see that it would be ble to 
sell l at the above figures if we did not have an outlet for higher 


grades. 

„The above figures are much less than the cost. Now you can add the 
Alabamaconsumers to the already long list of beneficiaries and you have a 
list that will surprise our most thoughtful politicians, as well as some of 
our business men, a list of men, women, and children that demand protec- 
San. and must paro it. z — 

an any manshow me where one Alabama man, woman, or child, can be 
benefited by free Canadian lumber? Isay he can not. The Canadian lum- 
ber will never be shipped to Alabama, at least not in any quantity, for the 
next fifty years. Then why should Alabamlans be divided upon the tariff 
upon Special product? And why should not we, who have all we have 
invested in the sawmill business, including long days of toil and sleepless 
nights, stand aghast with fear, looking to our representatives and the rod 
which some of them are holding in a threatening attitude over our heads? 
Are our representatives, whom we have raised to honor and ition, our 
masters, or are they the servants of the people? Time and time only will 
Sonate the a se gaat i ee $ 

: ar as the tariff is concerned, the same applies to South Carolina. Geor- 
ga AON, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas as it does to Ala- 


ma, 

Saan with rich prairies adjoining her timber lands, and a constant 
stream of i; tion, is in better shape to sustain her sawmills without 
the aid of the tariff than the other Southern States I have mentioned.“ 

I will now proceed to proye the assertion I made in the foregoing letter in 
regard to top logs.“ e will figure on one year’s work for a smali miil that 

cut the ber from 500 acres of land. ‘om land which produces 5,000 
to 6,000 feet of lumber per acre we may safely allow 1,500 feet for what we 
call “top logs,” and 500 feet or more per acre for scrub stock. 

These 1,500 feet of logs are left to rot in the woods, and the 500 feet of scrub 
stock 5 we have no outlet therefor to the Western mar- 
ket, owing to competition. If we had proper protection we could ship this 
lumber into the Western market. It will cost $7.50 per thousand feet tocon- 
vert this stuff into lumber and load it on the cars. On 500 acres we would 
therefore get 1,000,000 feet, cos $7,500. The freight will be abont 87,500, 
which be nearly equally divided between the Western and Southern 
railroads. As Iam at present oa speaking of thebenefits which the South- 
account for 


781 
750 per annum which is now being wasted in the Eouth tos 
the want of on. 


Over 75 per cent of this would go to the wage-earner and be used for him- 
Sis ts e A aera ᷣ ho one ie 70,743,750 bushels of Wheat. 
num 00 W. 8 8 ni or els of wheat, 
and Canadians the benefit t th 4 N 


int at least sufficient to 
balance the tariff after they haye run us out of the Western trade. They 
would then keep an eye on us, and in case we started up again would lower 
their prices at will, thus keeping us out and from time to time advancing 
prices. I have often seen the stronger work the weaker out and then put up 
prices to pay for the fight. 

In order to give our consumer, the Western farmer, the benefit of every 
doubt, sup; tirely too 
ce of our lumber $2 per thou- 


pay # more for every thousand feet of lumber he uses. Suppose you 
shut down our mills by remo the tarif which gives the protection nec- 
essary for their existence, then, in order to live, the great army of men who 
are now being fed by the mills will be compelled to work on the farms, as 
will also coal and iron men. 


: will he get sale for all his or- 
chard, en. and farm products? Before 3 nad the Southern outlet 1 
have known corn to be burned in some of the Western States for fuel for lo- 
comotives, also for stoves, 8 coal. Shutoff their Southern 
outlet by closing down our furnaces, and you will see the 
time when Western corn will hardly pay the farmer for raising it. The es- 
tablished Western farmers have their houses, barns, fencing, and 
outhouses in good shape, and the greatest demand for lumber with them is 
= keeping up repairs, until their children begin to marry and establish 

omes, 

Take for example one of thesey men. He must have lumber to build 
himself a nice house, which will all 


15,000 feet, a smokehouse to cure his meat req for 
40 acres of land. ah a nn posts from the ar brakes or from the 
osage o! om father’s osage orange fence, which has been allowed 


fr 
to grow while the son was growing up. Theserposts last indefinitely. Ho 


mil high 
feet of lumber. Then he must have about 1,500 feet more for ae fencing 
to make his home compiete. Here we see the young man with a complete 


home, for which he has used lumber as follows: 


Suppose the old man is not able to furnish the posts, which is sometimes 
the case, then we will furnish them for the 40-acre farm. This requires 524 
4 by 6 inches by 6 feet long. There are 12 feet in each post, m: 

288 feet. Add this to the 42,000 feet heretofore given, and we have in roun 
numbers 49,000 feet. Thus this complete home has cost him #98 more than it 
otherwise would if there had been no tariff on lumber. Here we see a young 
man starting out in life with a home that not one in one thousand of our 
Southern men can boast of; a home that will last him without any repairs 
worth speaking of for at least ten . He has paid out at the beginning 
for ten years’ outfit $98, which is 0 4 814 cents per month, or $9.80 annum, 
and at the end of the ten years the lumber is worth at least one-half of the 
original cost, so the farmer is really out only 40} cents per month, or 34.90 

r annum. 
pave will now see to what extent he is benefited by our Southern mills, and 
in order to do so we will have him plant his 40-acre farm in corn, which 
lds upon an average of 40 bushels to the acre, making an annual product 
of 1,600 bushels. By the aid of the Southern outlet he will get 19 per cent 
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more for his corn than he could gt withoutit. Say he would. realize with 
the Southern manufacturers in blast 40 cents per bushel for his corn. 
This would make his 1,600 bushels worth 8040, and the 10 per cent thereof 
would only be 4 cents per bushel, which we attribute to the tariff_and the 
Southern market. This would be a gain of 861 per annum. The Western 
farmer is thus out 34.90 per annum on account of the tariff and has gained 
884 in ee avg thereof, making a clear profit of 359.11 on one year’s work, 
which woul 
I will go further and say even if 


be 9591.10 gain for ten years. 
e running of our mills do not permit 
the Western farmer to realize any advance on his uct, then I 
would be right and proper for us to have a tariff on Canadian logs and Ium- 
ber. 


old it 
Ihave shown beyond mp Devens that the Southern farmer gets his lumber 
much cheaper by our mills being able to run on Western orders than he 
would without such orders. Our many idle laborers would be employed, 
and those who now have work would receive an advance of 20 per cent more 
for their labor with a tariff than they would without it. The farmer who 
has timber to sell wouid be able to realize more per acre, as the “ top logs 
and scrub timber which are now worthless wouid then be valuable, and he 
would also, in addition thereto, have the benefit derived by delivering same 

to the mills at a fair profit at such times as he has no work on his farm. 
The mill men, both owners and laborers, are giving the Western farmer 
fuil sway to the Southern market. They are not putting any of the neces- 
saries of life in competition with his, but on the contrary are getting 75 per 
cent of what they use fromthe Western farmer, thereby giving him amuch 
larger demand for his products than he would otherwise have, which alone 
is of great benefit. I have shown that the Western farmer could not be in- 
40} cents sper month even if he did notreceive 
ould it not be right and fair that 


by not havin: 
woods. I 1}- cents — day would not be felt by any consumer. 
‘ender 


felt by the 3 3 cao ee 
Before leaving t part of my ect to n you to the 
es where I have shown by actual facts thatthe Western farmer would 
benefited to the amount of 959.11 per annum by the tariff and the advance 

in his products by reason of the Southern market. 

Thave not stated in theabove theindirect benefits which would result fram 
enabling our Southern milis to run, nor could I do so.in the limited time I 
have, and will only touch upon this point. I am sorry to say there is great 
prejudice existing against our railroads, and I will not undertake to defend 
them, but will give a few facts, sho how they affect the labor of our 
country and the t good they are ong i giving emplo; t to our 

show how the good work would be extended by them if 
ngress FF I said the freight on 
the - 


will 
ee and scrub timber would be about $7,500 per mill, and for the 
in the South the total freight would be $23,357,500, which would be 
abont equally divided between the South and West. 
At least 90 per cent of thissum would be paid to the wage-earner. No, 
ou say, the money would be paid to the railroads. So it would be, but only 
2 disbursement. Why do I Say so? Because I know what I am a and 
about. Look all over the country and see what the railroads are do a 
‘ou will see a large number of ti in the hands of receivers, thus show- 
thatthe earnings of the roads are not sufficient to pay expenses. The 
oads and mills all over the country have had to cut w: Give us 
proper tarit and the increase of our output will not only 
plenty of work, but will restore wages to originai figures and will give 
enough additional freight, not on the extra amount of lumber alone, but on 
Western products coming South over the r to enable them to put 
the wages of the thousands of good, honest laborers and mechanics at the 
old figures, which they will only be too glad todo. 


Now, gentlemen, in speaking of the above “top logs and scrub timber, 
you will bear in mind that I have not ree . pity upon the stock the 
mills have heretofore been running on. at should be established to 


enable us to put our lower grades of logs into lumber and into the Western 

market, it would give additional labor to thousands of our men and boys 

who are now idle, the larger portion of their time, from not being able to 

work at any price. It would also enable the Western farmer to ship a 

. = amount of his products South, thereby giving him a better outlet, 
higher figures, and more labor. 

Iam not correct as to the shutting down of the mills if we are 
not protected. Even in that event I hold it would be best to have a tariff. 
Take one of our Wage-earners and compare his earnings for the ten years as 
we have the farmers. Before the Wilson bill made its appearance he was 
getting #1 per day; now he has been cut to 80 cents per day, and in case it 
Should? be possibile for the mills to continue to run without protection I am 

sure his pay would never go higher than it is now; in fact it would go down, 
for the milis would not be able to pay expenses and pay as much as 80 cents 
per day for labor. Take a man who was getting e 8¹ 82 
and he receives for one year $300, and for ten years 83,000. Now, at 8) cents 
per day, which is all he could expect without protection, he gets $240 per 
year, and for ten years $2,400. $ 

Here we see in ten years he is short 3600, which issufficient to purchase him 
you say, ever 
he will get his clothing and living ¢ nA 
5 ber has already been lowered 20 fd cent by the Wilson bill, 

as other articles go own, and the laborer’s pay 
would be further lowered m time to time in like y 
farmers will feel fhe blow also, but not as severely as our Southern people. 
With the Western farmer it is a matter of profit, while with the Southerner 
it is a fight for the mere necessities of life. 

Let us see whether or not the laborer will get his clothing cheaper by free 
trade, and ifso, who will be the sufferersastosame. The Southern climate 
being warm, a large amount of the clothing of the farmer and laborer is 
made from Southern cotton; and his house is hed with cotton goods, 
even the mattresses he sleeps upon being made of eotton and corn shucks, 
When you reduce the price of cotton goods you press the farmer, for the 
manufacturer must havea small profit on the goods manufactured or he 
would not manufacture them; so the farmer will have to stand the cut by 
lowering the price of his cotton. Then where will he be benefited? 

In the final debate upon the Wilson tariff bill in the House of Representa- 
tives,on January 31 last, it was claimed that only one-third of the cotton 
raised in the United States is manufactured in ourcountry, andthat the sell- 
ing priceof ths same is set in England. Such was the case back inthe fifties 
under low tariff administration, and so it will be again when we have free 
trade and our cotton mills compelled to shut down, as they did then. Then 
England will again set the price that our farmers must take for their cotton; 
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tected to enable them to run, England will have no more power to ate 
prices for cotton than she now has to control our Navy. 

This she could do with our consent, but not without it. Our cotton manu- 
facturers act as a checkrein on Johnny Bull. The more factories we can 
set to work the better it will be for the farmer, for it gives him more home 
consumption and thereby more competition is made for his cotton. Awaz, 
with the idea that the English lords should ever dictate to our farmers — 
ss” ag ee they shall receive for their cotton. 

e have asufficient number of mills in the United States, it kept in ‘ 
tion, to be a check on England, and she can not dictate the price of . 
. she can only get our cotton by meeting our home prices and 
bidding in the market the same as our own people. 7 A 

Last winter I was boarding ina smali Southern town where there were 
two cotton-buyers, one for the New England mills and the other for 
land, and it was amusing to see the scramble they were making for cotton. 
Eugiand can not dictate prices to us without our consent. e must shut 
down our industries and thereby stop our home {manufacturers from man- 
ufacturing cotton goods before our farmers can be dictated to by old labor- 
oppressing England. 

As to the laborerliving cheaper, who is it that raises the necessaries of 
life? If the prices are lowered for the necessaries of life, must not the far- 
mer who raises the corn, bacon, peas, potatoes, ete., be the sufferer? He will 
be compelled to sell his products at lower flgures than he is now getting, or 
they would not be lowered. Back in the fifties, under low-tariff legislation, 
cotton sold for 4 cents per pound, and such will be the case again should the 
Wilson bill become a law. A large number of our Southern farmers are in 
debt. Now, if they have gotten in debt when they could get a fair price for 
cotton and farm products and are unable to pay such inde ess with fair 
prices for their products, how can they pay off this indebtedness and raise 
their mortgages when prices for their ucts are lowered? 

é a more the farmer gets for his products the easier it is to pay his in- 

e ness. 

Only one side of the tariff has been debated in the South, but our business 
men and our suffe laboring classes will in the future be compelled to 
turn the rays of the political sun on the other side of the question, that the 
poopie may see both sides thereof. 

e average mill has a monthly pay roll of not less than 88, 000; then for 
the 3,78! mills we have monthly pay rolls amounting in the to 
$11,341,000, or $138,082,000 per annum, 75 per cent of which is Paid out for 
ual labor and is used by our poor people. 

voli FVV 
cents per day, already thrown thousands out of employmen 
of whose families are now in destitute circumstances, being ait clad an 
having only corn bread to eat, and some not enough of that. If the above- 
descr: situation is caused by the blossom of the Wilson tariff bill, what 
may wee t to reap as the fruit thereof? 

As reg the effectof the Wilson bill upon lumber interests, Mr. WILSON 
and myselfare in perfect accord. I find the following from the author of 
this famous bill in the majority report of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House, to wit: 

Logs are already on the free list. We have gone a step further and put 

lumber on that list. This may serve to cheapen and 
improve the dwelling houses of some of our le, but we feel justified if 
we shall accomplish nothing more than to delay the rapid destruction of 
American forests.” ` 


The Wilson bill also preserves our coal fiel beds by shu 
down our furnaces. Why stop here? Why not go further and stop our 
5 m cotton? He 18 out the land, then 


corn! In fact, All our farm Interests 
on of American tana ing 


But we feel justified if we accomplish ae se than to delay the 
of American forests.” Had t 


you away where we shall not need any protection that is 
within the power of man to ; as will live the defense I am making 
in behalf of our homes, which should be dearer than life itself to every 
Southern man. . 

Our American saloon or bar keepers are certainly not for 3 rte 


country. Oury 


b 
ping his logs to our American shores free of duty and thereby causing a 


peop: had 

never been called to the subject; but such shall not be can cane at this time. 
If the interests of the manufacturers and laborers are not looked after, the 
blame shall be with the party in power, for we are doing all that lies in our 
wer toset facts before our Re mtatives and are pleading as Ea eee 
for their lives, while the prayers of thousands are daily ascending inour 


Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, if it nied zn foryou 
to visit our 7 5 and see the radical change that has en place since 
the appearance of the Wilson bill, our manufactures standing stilt, our * 
men out of employment, and the sufferings of our poor poole. it wo be 
unnecessary for me to make this appeal in their behalf. © rags and tears 
of these people would speak with more eloquence than the tongue of man. 

Speaktag to a Representative who voted for the passage of the Wilson 
bill, I said, It would ruin me in my business and cause our employés much 
suffering.“ He answered, Weil, go into some other business,” but did not 
inform me how I could do so, 2 

The average millmen know very little about any other business, and if 
they did, their money is tied up where they can not get at it, and usually 
they are in debt. Iwill venture the assertion that the average mill 
through the South to-day can not be sold to responsible parties, even on 
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installments of one, two, and three years’ time, for 25 cents on the dollar of 
what they would have sold for before the tariff was lowered on Canadian 


mber. 
In 1887 I sold a half interest in a sawmill plant for $100,000, and I have no 
It is inconsistent => 


or the 
Bosiness? ere are very few men operating large manufactories who have 
been able to conduct them success. 
career. The business man usually starts a small business, and as the busi- 
ness increases, his brain expands and gradually grows until he is able to 
conduct a large business. 

If L wanted a horse shod I would go to a blacksmith who would know 
where to drive the nails so as not to lame him; if to plant corn, to a farmer, 
for fear I would bury It so deep it would never see the Hght, and if sick I 
would send for a physician. So we must glean business information from 
practical business men. 

Should the Wilson bill becomea law it will kill the business of the coun- 
try, but it will unite the East andthe South. We shall be compelled for the 

nt to submit to the powers that be, but will rise at the proper time, be- 
bound together by our suffering, which will make us willing to“ bear 
one another's burdens.” 

We shall stand shoulder to shoulder, bound in one common brotherhood, 
knowing no South or East, fighting for our common interests and the 
thousands of poor people, and t anything that would clog the wheels 
of commerce, cripple our fai interests, or starve the laborer and his 
loved ones. Business men who have heretofore kept silent will be forced to 
take a hand to hand fight with the politicians who have made a terrible mis- 
take in what is for the common good of the country. 

I have been all my life what I thought to be a Democrat; but I must say if 
the Wilson bill is Democratic doctrine, then may the Lord deliver us from 
Democracy. ButIclaim the bill is not Democratic, and I do not intend to 
leave the old ship, but will insist upon such repairs being made as will ena- 
ble her to keep Afloat and abreast with the most modern vessels. In other 
words, Democracy must return to its first love. 

The best engineers of the country were selected to lay the foundation of 
our Capitol building. Remove the foundation and the b ding will fall,and 
so with our great Democratic ty. Its foundations were laid by ourablest 
statesmen. If we remove that foundation the whole structure will fall. 

We find that our first Democratic platform was laid in 1832 and reads as 
follows: 

551832 National Democratic platform accepted at a ratification meeting 
at Washington City, May 11. 

u Resolved, Thatan adequate protection to American industry is indispensa- 
ble to the prosperity of the country; and that an abandonment of the policy 
at this period would be attended with consequences ruinous to the best in- 
terest of our nation.” 

Suchs is the reading of the first clause of our first Democratic platform, or 

ht 1957 the foundation upon which our at Democratic principles 
are built, ‘It is short, but sweet.” Remove foundation and we destroy 
the Democratic ty. 

I am aware ot the fact that the word protection! is repulsive to some of 
our Democratic friends, but isit not impossible to collect revenue on articles 
imported into the United States without protecting parties engaged in pro- 
ducing like articles in this country? so, then we must have free trade 
or S irer 

ill you refuse to give us tariff on lumber and logs because it would pro- 
tect our people when all concerned would be benefited thereby, except the 
Canadian, and thus take the bread out of the mouths of your own ch dren 
who are crying for food, and give it to the strangers across the Canadian 
line who do not need it? 

‘We are already heavily taxed to support our State government and yet 
our Democratic party would lay heavier burdens upon us as an income 
tax. and expect us to hurrah for the Democratic party, but we are begin- 

to be hoarse from the wet blanket our representatives have thrown 
over the business of the country and some of us can not hurrah. 

The great Chicago fire was caused va kicking cow and one little lamp. 
A break in the levee of the Mississippi would change the bed of the 
river, if not 2 in time. We can not divide our old 
and keep her afloat. 


Ibeg you in behalf of suffering humanity and our American people to 
h this matter carefully before . decision, and may the 
Great Master grant that your decision may made froma humane and 
not a political standpoint, which I believe will be the case. 
Our next political e will not be between the Republican and Democratic 
parties, but will be tariff or no tariff, and on this issue the East and South 
will 


mocratic ship 


unite, and the cry will be for protection. 

Now, gentlemen, in closing, let me say that the class of citizens whom I 
am represen y is not among those who would predominate at the ex- 

mse of the many, or who can be ted outas being among the favored few, 

ut they are men who through many years of toil have been content tounite 
their energies with the natural advantages to win a moderate reward for 
their labor, hitherto knowing no political creed higher than the protection 
of home and the development of the country. 

When the — between the States was ended the majority of our - 
est lumber manufacturers in the South were young men, many of whom 
were penniless and almost destitute of clot! ; but with the courage and 
energy Which mark all successful men, they began the struggle against 
want, and by untiring labor through these many years have forced their 
way to the front rauks of our business men. 

I have known the mill man to rise hours before it was light, build a fire 
under his boiler, file his saws, have steam up, his breakfast eaten, and be at 
work doing his sa by the time it was light. At noon he would stop 
forty-five minutes for dinner and file his saws again, and work until it was 
dark, do his own sawing, get supper, then go to his little co ary and 
deal out the necessaries to the men, and returning home would post his 
books and write his letters before retiring The wife would assist him in 
his work by having the breakfast at daylight, a prompt dinner and supper, 
and while her husband worked at his correspondence, she would clean up 
the kitchen and a: for b: ast. 

Such a picture would harmonize with more fanciful es than these, but 
when I say that these scenes can be noted to-day around many of the smaller 
mills in the South, will you not agree with me in saying such pluck and en- 
ergy deserve success? 

ow, tlemen. I will leave the factsas given in the foregoing pages with 
Nan with the hope that you will give the matter the thought and considera- 
on which the gravity of the subject demands, and in behalf of the suffering 
thousands, represen! the wage-earner, the manufacturer, and the farmer, 
will recommend the proper protection and relief. 
W. T. SMITH, President. 


-Mr. CHANDLER. -May I ask the Senator from what bulletin 
he is roti ns ER 
gk MITC L of Oregon. Iam reading from Bulletin No. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator find there reports from 
the Pacific coast on the subject of lumber? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I have already called attention 
to several of those reports. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I understand that there are two bulletins 
on the subjectof lumber. Doesthe Senator not understand that 
there are half a dozen other replies on the subject of wood and 
manufactures of wood? i 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Yes, Mr. President, I do. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But may I ask, further, whether the Sena- 
tor thinks all the returns from the Pacific coast are in the two 
bulletins which we have already received on the subject of 
wood, or are there likely to be found other returns in the other 
bulletins? : 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. They are certainly not all in 
those two bulletins; otherwise a very small number of replies 
have been received in comparison with the number of lumber- 
ing institutions we have on the Pacific coast. There are about 
1,200 mills, including lumber and shingle mills, in Oregon, 
Washington, and California, and yet I find in these two bulle- 
tins only some five or six reports, all told, from those States. 
These are not, moreover, from the larger concerns engaged in 
the . in that section. 

Mr. CHANDLER. T have inquired of Mr. Durfee about these 
bulletins, and he informs me that there are a larger number of 
additional ree on wood and manufactures of wood. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I think that must be so. 

Mr. CHANDLER. And Mr. Durfee thinks they contain addi- 
tional returns from the Pacific coast, and states that they are 
being hurried along as fast as possible, but will not be here until 
to-morrow, 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I am very sorry they are not 
here. They ought to be here before this amendment is voted 


upon. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I was afraid the Senator might think the 
returns from the Pacific coast were in those two bulletins. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Notatall. I have already re- 
ferred to the fact that very few of them are here. I am very 
sorry that the reports are not here. I have nodoubt that there 
are a great number of replies which will be produced later when 
other bulletins come in, and attention will be called to them by 
my colleague [Mr. DOLPH] and other Senators who will address 
the Senate. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I was unavoidably absent dur- 
ig most of the time while the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 

ALSH] was addressing the Senate. When I came ind heard 
him undertaking to prove that the McKinley law had been dis- 
astrous to the business of the country. I can not say that I was 
surprised, for [ have heard similar assertions in this Chamber 
dur g the present session, and I have heard assertions ever 
since I was old enough to take any interest in politics that a 
protective tariff had always produced disaster to the country, 
and that the only way to produce prosperity, national and indi- 
vidual, in a country was to adopt free trade, or, at least, toaban- 
don the system of protection; but it seems strange to me that 
educated gentlemen, that gentlemen familiar with the history 
of the country, should make such an assertion. 

I have on former occasions undertaken to show, and our his- 
tory esta blishes the fact, that the country has always prospered 
under the protective system and that all our hard times, our bus- 
iness reverses, our financial disturbances have occurred when 
the protective system had been abandoned or its abandonment 
had been threatened. I quoted on the 20th of last month the 
opening portion of the admirable last annual message of Presi- 
dent Harrison, in which he ey. drew asketch of the condi- 
tion ofthe country at thattime. There was not a newspaper in 
the country which took issue with him and there was not a Sen- 
ator on this noor who had the temerity to rise in his place and 
say that the facts were misstated. 

Mr. Harrison showed that under the McKinley law—and showed 
by reference to the reports of State officers,commissioners of labor, 
and others—there had been a roe many new industries started, 
more laborers had been employed; that in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, in the State of New York, and in other States of-the 
Union there had been an increase of millions in the amount paid 
for wages; that there had been a large increase in the output of 
the manufacturers’ products; that our products of iron ore, our 

roducts of steel Dgo our products of Bessemer steel rails had 

rgely increased; that our commerce had largely increased; that 
our exports had been larger than ever before in our history; that 
the balance of trade had been larger than ever before; that our 


shipping had increased; that our transportation had increased; 
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that the number of depositors in our savings banks had increased, 
and the amount deposited in the savings banks had increased; 
and on every hand and in every business there were evidences 
of increased prosperity; and he attributed it, and I attribute it, 
and everyons should have attributed it, tothe beneficial influence 
of the McKinley law. . 

But, Mr. President, it is with the Senator from Georgia as it 
has always been with the advocates of a tariff for revenue only; 
they admit our prosperity, but they say the country prospers 
in spite of bad laws. 

They admit our prosperity under the protective system, but 
they say it is not the protective system that produced the pros- 
perity, and they exercise their ingenuity to account in some 
other way for our increased prosperity and attribute our pros- 
perity to other causes. 

Then, when their threat of free-trade legislation comes and 
our industries are prostrated, our laborers are thrown out of 
employment, financial disturbances take place, banks close, and 
the unemployed congregate in the streets or march down to the 
city of Washington to demand legislation for their relief, in- 
stead of attributing the condition to the causes which produced 
it, they again exert their ingenuity to show that itis not the 
threat of free trade which has produced all the trouble, but our 
friend from Georgia and others stand on this floor and under- 
take to say that it was the McKinley law. They say we are still 
living under the McKinley law; it is still in force here, and 
here are hard times, business is prostrated, the Treasury is 
empty, and labor is out of employment. 

As I said before, up to the time of the Presidential election 
the country prospered. Every whee] and every spindle was in 
motion. There were no idle or unemployed workmen anywhere. 
There was prosperity on every side. But when it was known 
that there was to be a Democratie President; that the Demo- 
cratic party would control the Senate as well as the other House; 
when it was known that the Democratic party, which had in its 
national platform declared that protection was a robbery, was to 
be in power with the ability to carry out its platform, then it was 
that our industries were prostrated; then it was that hard times 
came upon the country; then it was that laborers were thrown 
out of employment. -It was the threat of the repeal of the Me- 
Kinley law and not the McKinley law that brought our troubles 
upon us. 

Mr. President, we are now discussing the question of wood 
and the products of wood. Ihave said I desire to upon the 
tariff question. Iam sorry to again occupy the time of the Sen- 
ate upon it, but the lumber industry is a great industry of my 
State and of the Pacific coast; and while I know the Democratic 
party is committed to free lumber, while I know thatit has been 
determined in a caucus of the Democratic party to put lumber 
on the free list, and that it will be idle to attempt to convince 
any Democratic Senator that the lumber industry should receive 
the same protection as other industries in the country, I at least 
desire to do my duty and have my constituents and those inter- 
ested in the lumber industries on the Pacific coast andelsewhere 
in the United States know that I have raised my voice in the 
interest of fair play, and in the interest of a reasonable protec- 
tion upon the lumber industries as well as the other industries 
of this country. 

Ido not expect that the bill is to be changed in regard to 
wood and the products of wood. I do not expect that anything 
I can say, or anything which has been said by the Senator from 
Maine, or by my colleague, or anything that will be said on this 
side of the Chamber, will affect the vote upon the other side of 
the Chamber. The lumber industry and the wool industry have 
been singled out for destruction, while iron ore and coal are to 
be retained on the dutiable list. 

Mr. President, the lumber industry is one of the greatest in- 
dustries in this country. There is invested in it over $300,000,- 
000; yes, the Senator from Maine sitting next to me [Mr. FRYE] 
says nearly $590,000,000. Over a million able-bodied men are 
employed in thisindustry. In Western Washington alone there 
are said to be over 20,000,000 acres of valuable timber land. The 
mills on Puget Sound and on the Washington side of the Colum- 
bia River alone have a capacity for 900,000,000 feet per annum, 
and in 1888 manufactured over 700,000,000 feet. In Western Ore- 
gon there are large tracts of valuable timber awaiting only the 
patient hand of industry to convert them into twenty-dollar 
pieces. A large number of men are engaged there in cutting 
the logs and in transporting them to the mills and manufactur- 
ing them into lumber. 

As my colleague has just said, there are on the Pacific coast 
1,200 mills engaged in manufacturing lumber and the products 
of lumber. ere are $50,000,000 invested in manufacturing es- 
tablishments. There are 30,000 laborers engaged, in one way 
and another, in furnishing the logs and in manufacturing the 
lumber of this great interest. This vastamountof capital, these 


numerous manufacturing establishments, and this army of la- 
boring men are all to be affected injuriously by the bill, if it 
ees as it has been reported by the committee and unplaned 

umber and the products of lumber are placed on the free list. 
Mr. President, the reason that is urged (and it is the only 
reason which can be urged) for placing lumber on the free list, 
that it will prevent the destruction of our forests, does not apply 
to the Pacific coast. We have timber enough on the coastjto 
supply our mills and to supply the demand for lumber for fifty 

ears, and perhaps for a hundred years; I donot know how long, 

ut for an indefinite time. Then it is true in regard to our for- 
ests, that whenever you cut off the timber, if the land is not 
burned over, the very seed of the timber destroyed and the life 
of the soil taken out, auew forestsprings up at once, and it takes 
less than a generation for a new growth to be réady to be cut 
into logs to furnish the mills. So I say the argument used, that 
it is necessary to admit Canadian lumber free in order that our 
forests may be protected, does not apply to the forests on the 
Pacific coast. 

The lumber manufactured on the Pacific coast is shipped to 
Australia, the Sandwich Islands, to South American ports, to 
the New England States, and to Europe, as well as supply 
the domestic demand upon the coast. There is employed in its 
transportation a large fleet of vessels. The effect of placing 
lumber on the free list would be to bring the Canadian product 
into direct competition with manufacturers of lumber on Puget 
Sound, the Columbia River, Yakima Bay, Tillamook Bay, Coos 
Bay,and other baysalong the coast of Washington and California. 
What would that effect be? 

My friend, the senior Senator from California [Mr. WHITE], 
who I see is preparing to address the Senate on this subject, in- 
timates that he isin favor of free lumber because it will be an 
advantage to the consumer of lumber. It is doubtful whether 
it is an advantage to the consumer. It may be temporarily 
cheaper, but the moment the Canadian producer controls our 
market it will be dearer. The Senator, I understand, has been 
largely. responsible for an amendment proposing a duty upon 
prunes and raisins. Iam glad he had influence with the com- 
mittee to secure a proposition for an increased duty upon so im- 
portant a product of the Pacific coast; but I should like to ask 
my friend njos what principle he secured that increase of ag 5 

Why did he not labor there for the consumer? Why was he 
not interested in securing prunes, plums, and raisins to the peo- 
ple of the Pacific coast as cheaply as possible? Why is not the 
poses applied to prunes and plums good forlumber, I should 

ike to know? Mr. President, that is inconsistent. That sort 
of an argument will not do. ’ 

I will tell the Senator how free lumber will injure the Amer- 
ican producer. With lumber free the Canadian producer will 
be relieved from the payment of duties. Last year we collected 
in duties upon lumber and the products of lumber over $i,190,- 
000, and that was paid chiefly by the Canadian producers. That 
money went into our Treasury. Now, what do the Senators who 
desire free lumber pro ? They propose that the Canadian 
producers shall be relieved from contributing one million one 
hundred and ninety thousand and odd dollars to our Treasur 
for the benefit either of the Canadian Government if it shall 
equalize the matter by increasing eharges for stumpage or put 
an export duty upon lumber, or more probably for the benefit of 
the Canadian producers. 

What will be the effect of giving the Canadian producers 
$1,190,000? It will be to stimulate the production of lumber in 
Canada to furnish our markets; and as you stimulate the in- 
hat 8 in Canada, and as more lumber is imported from Canada 
into the United States, less lumber must manufactured by 
our own people, whether the price is increased or decreased. 
So the effect will be, even if the price is not really increased, 
first to relieve Canada from contributing to our Treasury the 
amount they pay in duties upon our lumber. Everyone admits 
the Canadian producer pays the duty. 

The effect will be to give to the Canadian government or the 
Canadian producer what they now pay in duties. It will be to 
stimulate the production of lumber in Canada (because the price 
will be increased to the extent of the duty), to cause larger im- 
portations of Canadian lumber into the United States,and every 
thousand feet of lumber brought into the United States from 
Canada crowds out from the American market a thousand feet 
of lumber manufactured by the domestic producer. So, from 
this legislation we reap no benefit whatever. We benefit the 
Canadian producer; we make an increased market for Canadian 
timber, increased business for Canadian mills, and increased era- 
ployment for Canadian workmen. 

As I said, the lumber manufactured on the Pacific coast is 
sent to Australia, to the Sandwich Islands, and other islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, to the markets of South America, and to the 
San Francisco market. Even some is shipped around the Horm 
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to our American ports. In fact, I believe that the 
sels built on this side of the continent are now built from the 
firs of Oregon and Washington, and even some of it is shipped 
abroad to Europe. 

Although our manufacturers pay the same duty in Australia 
and probably other foreign ports as the manufacturers, 
we have been enabled to compete with them in the foreign mar- 
ket. Our manufacturers on the coast have been able to compete 
with them in foreign markets because on the Sound and in Ore- 
gon we have use for the poorer portions of the product of the 
mills, what is called the coarse portion, the unmarketable lum- 
ber that is used there in the domestic market, while the do- 
mestic market of British Columbia is so small that that portion 
of their product is substantially waste; they have no market for 
it. Senators will understand that the finest, the cleanest cut, 
the best grades of lumber are shipped abroad to fore mar- 
kets; and the manufacturers of lumber in Oregon and Washing- 
ton have had this advantage, that they can market the entire 
product of their trees, the poorer portion of the product as well 
as the finer, and that has enabled them to compete with manu- 
facturers in British Columbia in the foreign market. 

But if lumber is to be placed upon the free list you will see at 
once that all the refuse portion of the product of the mills of 
British Columbia will find a ready market free of duty to com- 
pi with the domestic product in Washington and Oregon. I 

ve been told (and I can quote directly from the testimony of 

rsons who were at the time engaged in the manufacture of 

umber and who give their reasons) that if the duty is removed 

the great lumbering industry of Puget Sound, Washi n, the 
Columbia River, and other portions of Oregon must be destroyed; 
that our mills can not compete with them,for reasons which I 
shall give hereafter. 

But, Mr. President, there is another view of the case which 
was alluded to this morning by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FRYE], and I think also by the Senator from California [Mr. PER- 
KINS]. Lumber of Puget Sound which is shipped to our own 

rts must be me 4 A in coasting vessels and therefore it goes 

American vessels. The lumber trade in Oregon and Wash- 

ey ae has been the cause of the building in recent years of many 

g vessels on Puget Sound and on the Columbia River, and 

it has added considerably to our merchant marine and to our 
carrying trade. 

But the lumber that is 3 to foreign ports may be 
* and is r largely in foreign vessels. Let our lum- 
ber industries be destroyed on Puget Sound and in Oregon, 
build up the lumbering industry in British Columbia, admit 
lumber free, and the lumber to supply our domestic ports will 
be brought from British Columbia and foreign ports in British 
vessels, and the stimulus which the lumber trade in the Pacific 
coast States has given to our merchant marine and to our carry- 
ing trade will be removed. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon a 
question, with his permission. 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly; if we can have order. 

Mr. ALLEN. Do you not export the great bulk of your lum- 


ber 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do; but I should like to have the Chamber 
still anginn so that the Senator from Nebraska can be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. ALLEN. Lask the Senator this question: Is it not true 
that you export the bulk of your lumber from Oregon and Wash- 

ton? 

Mr. DOLPH. We export a considerable portion of it. I 
shall come to that directly. Ishall read some statements that 
will show the exports. 

Mr. ALLEN. Do you not export 75 per cent of it? 

Mr. DOLPH. No, sir; I think not. 


Mr. ALLEN. What becomes of the Canadian manufactured 
lumber 25 8 25 Is not that exported also? 
Mr. DOLPH. Les; I have been trying to tell you so. 


Mr. ALLEN. If that be true, how can Canadian iumber come 
into your State and affect the price there by making it higher? 
Mr. DOLPH. I have been explaining that. If the Senator 
had listened he would have learned how we have been able 
to compete, for instance, inthe markets of Australia with Wash- 
ington and Oregon lumber. I stated that it is only the best 
quality of lumber, clean stuff, that is shipped to the foreign 
markets, and that leaves a considerable portion of the product 
of the mills that is not marketed abroad; that on Puget Sound 
and in Oregon we have a local market in which the product 
which is not shipped can be di d of and used, and with a 
duty of $2. thousand feet on lumber, the refuse product of the 
s of British Columbia can not either be exported to other 
countries or exported to the United States at a profit; and there 


of ves- | has thus been a difference between conditions which has enabled 


our domestic mills on the coast to compete with the mills of 
British Columbia in the foreign market. But,as Isaida moment 
ago, I will soon read from the testimony of witnesses, who fully 
explain the whole matter. 

Mr. President, it is with lumber as it is with iron ore and coal. 
If what our Democratic friends call raw materials are to be 
brought from abroad free they will be brought into this country 
in foreign bottoms, but it they are produced in the United States 
and simply * one domestic port to another they are 
necessarily carried in domestic bottoms, in vessels engaged in 
the coasting trade, in which trade foreign vessels are not allowed 
to participate. 

I have said that the lumber industry is a great industry. I 
hold in my hand a statement prepared by Mr. George A. Priest, 
special agent of the United States Census, as follows: 


STATISTICS OF FOREST INDUSTRIES, 1899. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Here is a table giving the kinds of material: 
Kinds of material used. 


"80, 502, 446, 000 


Then follows a statement of the extent of the average estab- 
lishment and the statistics of lumber manufactured by States or 
by groups of States, which I will insert, if there be no objec- 
tion, in the RECORD without reading, as it is very useful infor- 


Total annual consumption of timber do... 


mation: 
EXTENT OF AN AVERAGE ESTABLISHMENT. 
The aver: mill establishment in the United States has 824,131 capital; 
itemploys persons, pays 36,058 wages, and turns out annual product valued 


at816,856. These figures, however, only Include the census returns for mills 
having a product valued at 8500 or more. There were, besides, nearly 3,000 
smaller mills, the inclusion of which would considerably reduce the aver- 
stated. It will therefore be readily seen that no industry has a wider 
on of petty establishments. To illustrate the proportion of large and 
small mills, it may be stated that only 2} per cent of the total number (23,- 
287) used 5,000,000 feet and upwards of logs or bolts annually; 164 per cent 
used from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet, and 81 per cent used less than 1,000,000 feet. 
The industry is conducted in every State and Territory of the Union, the 
poa increase in the number of establishments having recently occurred 
the South and on tke Pacific coast. 


STATISTICS OF LUMBER MANUFACTURE, 1800. 


1 ria 8 of lumber in the respective groups of States was as fol- 
ows in - 

The distribution of lumber milis by States compos: each group is as fol- 
lows: Eastern group: Maine, 831; New Hampshire. 8275 Vermont. 736: Mas 
sachusetts, 464; Rhode Island, 29; Connecticut, 157; New York, 1,604; Penn- 
Sylvania, 1,853; New Jersey, 110; Delaware, 47. 

Central group: Ohio, 1,427; Indiana, 1,603; Illinois, 357; West Virginia, 428; 
Kentucky, 595; Tennessee, 787; mri, 748. 

Lake group: eget Se 1,918; Wisconsin, 853; Minnesota, 317. 

Southern group: Maryiand, 212; 3 638; North Carolina, 688; South 
Carolina, ; Georgia, 43i; Florida, 202; Alabama, 437; Mississippi, 338; 
Louisiana, 122; Arkansas, 523; Texas, 284. = 
Pacific group: California, 221; Oregon, 300; Washington, 310, 


Sawed lumber. 


ern mor Sona nese ew scan sen 
Central group 
Lake group 
Southern 
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Sort lumber. 


Shingles. 
Value. 


Quantity. 


Special Agent Priest proceeds to say: 


The forests in Canada are all owned by the Government, which sells trees 
‘ed for use. In the United States the 
from the few 


acres of woodland found on every farm to the large areas held by man- 


ufacturers. No other industry covers such a wide range of territory or in- 
volves the interests of so m le as that relat to forest pr S. 
The forests of Maine and of New Brunswick, of W. and of British 


by an imaginary line, but the conditions af- 
S divergent, as has been shown. 

I also have in my hand a statement of the importations of 
sawed lumber for 1892 and 1893, which shows that in 1892 the 
aggregate duty collected on all lumber and products of lumber 
was $1,070,393.75, which was increased in 1893 to $1,190,500.95,. 
I shall not stop to read the table, but ask that it be inserted in 


my remarks: 
IMPORTATIONS OF SAWED LUMBER. 


1893, 


LONG LUMBER. 


Total quantity, both rough and plain feet.. 692, 218, 010 
Duty collected on white pine, hemlock, and bass- 

WOO. S091 Her M ~... e cen wawensocen secenn anes 
Additional for dressing ..-... .... ..-. - 
Duty collected on spruce, oak, elm, etc., at ê? per M. 
Additional for dressing :-.-. 22.20... nee. oe 


Total duty on long lumbe rr 
SHORT LUMBER. 


Clapboards: 
Pine, 105,300 feet, at 31 per M $67. 
Spruce, 6,143,489 feet, at $1.50 per M. nunn n 10,496. 19 
Hubs for wheels, etc., rough hewn or sawed, valued 
at 820,823, at 20 per cent ee 5. 648. 40 
Laths, 259,157 van ra 171... eck baa 49, 116. 34 
vi rallroa ephone 
— poles of cedar, valued at $254 563.50, at 20 per sees 
Pe ie we Bs re ee 247. 
Pickets and palings, valued at $22,678.93, at 10 per 
CO ae ee er ae Se a ee eS eee at Oe 3, 670. 00 
Shingles: 8 
Pine, 178,881 M. at 20 cents per M 35, 788, 20 43, 355. 15 
All other, 133,720 M, at 30 cemts per MM 55, 116.13 75, 968. 28 
Sugar box, shooks and packing boxes, and packing: 
box shooks, valued at $52,981, at 30 per ce 18, 894. 35 13, 723. 60 
Staves, Valued at $551,574.50, at 10 per cent . 55, 157. 45 61,631. 34 


273,277.46 | 320, £59.58 
1, 070, 893.75 l, 190, 500. 95 
j 


While my colleague was talking I was looking through the 
bulletins which we have just received, Bulletins 21 and 22, be- 
ing 8 gee to tariff inquiries from the manufacturers of lum- 
ber. understand there are several more to come, which will 
be received to-morrow. If any Senator supposes there can be 
found in these numerous replies of manufacturers of lumber re- 
ceived, I think from every State in the Union, a single manu- 
facturer of lumber who thinks lumber or the products of lumber 
should be put upon the free list, I should like to have him call 
it to my attention. I have not examined every communication 
yor heré, but I do not bəlieve that such a reply can be 
found. 

I find one case in the State of Texas where a manufacturer 
says ‘‘treat all alike; do not put lumber on the free list, but 
cutit down with everything ; let there be an equality, and 


cut quick,” or something to that effect. That comes nearer to 
it than anything else [can find in the bulletins. Ishall directly 
show the Senator from Texas [Mr. CoKE],who is now ex: 

the bulletins, and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. WALSH], an 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH], and afew others, what 
some of the manufacturers of the lumber in their States think 
about this matter, and I will ask them whether they think those 
manufacturers are to be justly treated in the pending bill. 

My colleague quoted at length from the reply of a manufac- 
turing association of Alabama, by Mr. Smith, president of the 
company. It will be remembered that the other day in discus- 
sing the sectional character of the bill I quoted from Mr, Smith 
quite extensively. I quoted what I called a threat when he said 
but one side of this tariff question had been discussed in the 
South; that if their industries were to be destroyed both sides 
would be discussed, and the people would determine whether 
their industries were to be protected or not. I refer, for the 
benefit of the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE], who Ido not 
see in his seat, to page 52 of Bulletin No. 21, reply of the Meu- 
docino Lumber Company, of Mendocino, Cal., manufacturers of 
lumber. I quote very briefly. They say: 

Would to God that one of the great national ies were brave en and 
patriotic enough to legislate for the benefit of our own cov and let the 
rest of the worid take care of itself. The contract may seem a e one, but 
it must be filled or the brightest page in our history has been written. 

I commend that to our Democratic friends. I commend that 
to the Senator from California. What are you proposing to do 
here? To legislate for Americans? To legislate for our own 
country? By no means. You are proposing to legislate for the 
timber owners and the lumber mills and the laborers of Canada 
Pedi Sree the timber owners, the manufacturers of lumber, and 
the laborers in the United States. Youcan not point to a single 
argument in favor of the proposition that is 8 

As I have said, the only one you can advance is that you want 
to save our product by denuding the forests of Canada. Yon can 
not explain why. ou can not give any good reason why you 
want to relieve the Canadian producer from paying $1,000,900 
annually in duties that he now pays. You can not givea single 
good reason why you should stimulate the manufacture of lum- 
ber in Canada and increase the importations into this country. 
It is nothing but theory. Your boasted principle of tariff for 
revenue has dwindled down to the attempted destruction of lum- 
ber and wool. My colleague has read from some bulletins from 
the manufacturers of the coast. They are all to the same pur- 
port. I want to read what the lumber producers in the South 
think of this business. 

I will read the reply of the St. Elmo Lumber Company, of St. 
Elmo, Ala., manufacturers of yellow pine lumber, to show what 
they think of this question of protection. All these people ure 
Democrats. They takecare to state that they are Democrats. 

They say: 

A strong protective duty is necessary on sugar and other industries. The 
sugar bounty was wise, and, om y though we are strong Democrats, we must 
comment the sugar bounty and the greater part of the tariff of 1890. 

How does that sound for Democrats from Alabama? They 
proceed: 

Sp Ai $00,000,000 we pay for sugar at home. Beet-culture will sur- 
TA either France, Germany, or Russia inside of ten years, and the 6100. 

009 will keep nearly 1,000,000 of laborers bec aga na in the production of 
sugar. You may put it down the South needs protection, and with free 
trade it will go Republican at the very next Presidential election. 

Mr. LINDSAY. What page does the Senator read from? 

Mr. DOLPH. I read from page 43. z 

Mr. ALLISON. From Alabama? 

Mr. DOLPH. From Alabama. 

Mr. CULLOM. What number? 

Mr. DOLPH. No. 22. This is the reply of the St. Elmo Lum- 
ber Company: 

Our industries are in their infancy. Ten 
—.— be the free traders ot all the States in 


ears hence the Eastern States 
grand and glorious Repub- 


That is from Alabama. These men are Democrats. They say, 
Gentlemen ol the majority, with free trade the South will go 
Republican at the very next Presidential election.“ 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will ask, if the Senator from Oregon will 
permit me, whether thatsame company do not say they do not 
need any tariff on lumber. 

Mr. DOLPH. No; they donot. They say: 

Yellow pine needs no protection in itself. 

Mr. LINDSAY. That is what they are writing about. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is what they say, because, as I said in 
the very first Be er I made here, t bill is aimed at the 
North. Situa so far away, these manufacturers of yellow 
pe are so far removed from competition with C lum- 

r that they feel that yellow pine does not need protection; 
but still they contend that other industries do. 
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Now I will read from another, and I will take a Southern in- 
dustry. I will take the reply of the Foote & Zuber Lumber 
Company, of Wenona, Ga., manufacturers of yellow pine lum- 
ber, shingles, and laths. They say: 

We desire a specific duty because there is no method of 1 at ad 
Valorem on lumber, and for the reason that the cheaper prices of lumber 
are in more direct conflict with Southern mills from Canada. 

. Then again they say: 

| We only suggest protection by duty of at least $2 per 1,000 feet. 

Then, when they are asked what is the cause of the depres- 
sion, they say: 

Let the Republicans tell you the cause of the depression. However, we 
have been Democrats all our lives— 

They are all careful to say that— - 
but their present policy seems to be running the people into poverty. 


They are also good Democrats. They tell you what you are 
doing. One company tell you if you adopt free trade the South 
will go Republican at the next Presidential election. The next 
company tell you they are Democrats and you seem to be run- 
ning ever body into 72 0 0 > ; 

r. SQUIRE. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. DOLPH. 8 

Mr. SQUIRE. I would like to ask the Senator from Oregon 
if it is not true that the lumber interests of the Southern States 
of this country would be more largely protected relatively under 
the terms of the proposed bill than those of the North by reason 
of the fact that the yellow pine lumber shipped from the South 
is 90 per cent of it dressed. I understand that the large bulk of 
the lumber shipped to the West and the North from the South 
is manufactured lumber in the sense of being planed and grooved. 
So it gets the benefit of this rate of $1 a thousand, if planed on 
both sides, and $1.50 a thousand when it is planed on both sides 
and tongued and grooved. They Peace cay do get the benefit 
of the tariff in a way that is specially to their interest and against 
the lumber interests of the Northwestern States of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Minnesota. : 

Mr. DOLPH. I am very glad to get that information, be- 
cause it explains one thing. Icould not see why everything was 
put upon the free list and planed lumber in this schedule made 
subject to a duty. Iam beginning now to see that it is because 
the bill is framed upon the principle I announced the other day. 
It is a sectional bill. Everything South is to be protected and 
everything North is to be destroyed. ‘ 

Mr. SQUIRE. I do not mean to take the time and interrupt 
the Senator from Oregon, except to make the point clear. 

Mr. DOLPH. Lam perfectly hci to be interrupted. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I have been informed by responsible men, men 
having a vast capital in this business, that it is a fact that the 

t bulk, over 99 per cent, of the lumber from the South 
shipped to the West, Northwest, and the Eastern States is of the 
planed kind, and it will get the benefit of the duty here proposed, 
whereas the producing lumber interests of the Northwest will 
not get it. 

Mr. PALMER. May I ask the Senator from Washington a 
question? i 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. > 

Mr. PALMER. Why do not the manufacturers of lumber of 
the Northwest or the North dress their lumber in the same way? 

Mr. SQUIRE. They dress it when they have orders for it. 

Mr. PALMER. But why should not they dress their lumber 
if it is dutiable when dressed? 

Mr. SQUIRE. The market for the kind that is shipped from 
the South is mainly for smooth lumber. They have a market 
for flooring and all that class of work that comes under the yel- 
low pine brand. They get a benefit that the lumbermen of the 
Northwest do not get to that extent. Nearly all shipped is 
manufactured to order, and much of it is kiln-dried, thus saving 
in freight. 

Mr. PALMER. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Washington that he is hanging the argument on a very slender 
point, as I happen to know myself. I have had practical ob- 
servation. f 

Mr. SQUIRE. I think the point a very important one and 
deserving of serious consideration. I may submit something 
further on that question later. I do not like to interrupt the 
Senator from Oregon. f 

Mr. DOLPH. I am beginning to believe that if you only 
knew how to get at it you could find an Ethiopian in the wood- 
1 85 in almost every paragraph of this bill. If the Senator from 


ashington is correct it seems that paragraph 178 has been 
especially framed with a design for the protection of the South- 
ern lumber industry. 

Mr. ALDRiCH. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to 
make an observation at this moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 


Mr. ALDRICH. As I understand the matter 2 85 Jam not 
perhaps as well posted as I ought to be upon it) it costs onl 
about a dollar a thousand to plane lumber on both sides; an 
here is a remarkable proposition in a free-trade measure, but 
perhaps I ought to say a tariff for revenue measure in deferenee 
to my friend from Ohio [Mr. Brice]. It is proposed to impose 
a duty of a dollar a thousand upon planed lumber, which is thé 
full amount of the cost of planing it, or 100 per cent upon the en- 
tire cost of the work of making the change. If that is true, it 
is certainly done simply to benefit cer people. They cer- 
tainly receive the full benefit of a prohibitory duty. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I have learned from men engaged in this busi- 
ness, responsible men, some of them Democrats, that the actual 
cost of planing the boards is only 20 cents a thousand. One gen- 
tleman informed me only forty-eight hours ago that he would be 
willing to take the contract, and he would be in a position to make 
a great deal of money if he could take the contract for planing 
the boards at 50 cents a thousand. > 

Mr. ALLISON. On both sides? 

Mr. SQUIRE. I think he meant the average, including all 
that is planed on both sides. He said that the actual cost of the 
labor was 20 cents. Of course the cost of this work is not sim- 
ply the amount that is paid for labor. Every man knows that 
there are expensessuch as the interest upon the money invested 
in the business, and the running orpona as they are called, 
the expenses of the machinistand of the fireman, and fuel and oil 
and repairs and insurance, the expenses of the office, the book- 
keeper—everything relating to the business which manufactur- 
ers include generally under the head of running expenses. 
Those expenses are very large and might be figured at not less 
than 25 per cent on the cost of labor and materials; it depends 
upon the amount of business done. If a man is doing a very 
large amount of business a smaller percentage will answer. 

But the actual cost of the planing labor in this business, [learn 
from very good authority, is very small. I have some good au- 
thority to the effect that it does not exceed 25 cents a thousand. 
One gentleman stated to me that he had planing mills in his 
town, a large establishment doing a business of 20,000,009 feet 
of sawed lumber per annum, and he only paid cuta few thousand 
dollars a year for this planing work, only about $1,000 per year 
for planing, which would make the cost of planing average 20 
cents per thousand. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. As I understand, this Southern industry then, 
so far as it is an industry, gets 400 per cent out of this contri- 


vance. 

Mr. SQUIRE. It is very easy to figure it out. It is very un- 
reasonable in that the men who carry on the bulk of the risk, 
of the dre Sage is in the business, and the 5 of the 
stock of timber, cutting it down and rafting it down the river, 
and finally handling it in the mill, going through all the vari- 
ous processes—that these men with all their capital are to have 
no protection, and the planing mills, those who employ twenty 
or thirty men to do the business, are to have this benefit of $1 
and $1.50 a thousand. I am speaking now for the lumbermen of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan. I do not refer to the cost 
of planing in the State of Washing ton, where wages are higher. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I see the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, who has charge of the bill, has come into the Chamber. B 
the interruption of my friend from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], 
and the information hs has given me, I am in a great quandary 
about the bill. Here is subdivision 178: 

Lumber of any sort, planed or finished, for each side so planed or finished, 
50 cents per thousand feet, board measure; and if planed on one side and 
tongued and grooved, $1 per thousand feet, board measure; and if planed on 
two sides and tongued and grooved, 1.50 per thousand feet, board measure, 
etc. 

But when J turn to another portion of the bill I find that logs, 
firewood, handle bolts, heading bolts, stave bolts, and shingle 
bolts, hop poles, fence posts, railread ties, and ante timber, ship 

lanking; timber, hewn and sawed, and timber used for spars and 
in building wharves; timber, squared or sided; sawed boards, 

lank, deals, and other lumber; pine clapboards; spruce clap- 
rds; hubs for wheels, posts, last blocks, wagon blocks, oar 
blocks, gun blocks, heading, and all like blocks or sticks, rough 
hewn or sawed eat laths; pickets and palings; shingles, and 
staves of wood of all kinds, etc., are on the free list. 

I presume the Senator from Arkansas can inform me why this 
distinction is made. There are many of these products of tim- 
ber that appear to me to be quite as much a finished product as 
lumber planed on one side or planed on both sides or planed and 
tongued and grooved. I am informed by the Senator from 


1894. 
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Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], who says he has good authority for 
it, that the lumber can be pann on two sides for 25 cents a 
thousand. If that is true 1 should like to know why this dis- 
tinction is made. 

Mr. SQUIRE. That is the actual cost of the labor of planing. 

Mr. DOLPH. I understand that it is the actual cost of the 
labor. Then why is this distinction made? Why is it not pos- 
sible to divide this thing a little,and instead of giving all the 
protection to one article, to the planers of timber, why can we 
not give a little to the manufacturers of the other products of 
lumber which are on the free list? Will the Senator give me 
any light on that subject? I donot want to get wrong about it 
and make a coe in which I can not sustain myself. 

Mr. PAL U suggest that there is a way out of it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido not care for the suggestion of the Senator 
from Illinois, although I presume it would be very profitable. 

Mr. PALMER. I have only to suggest to strike all the arti- 
cles the Senator mentions from the dutiable list and make them 
allfree. ‘That would be the easiest way to reach it. 

Mr. DOLPH. While the Senator from Arkansas is looking 
up the matter, about which I presume he will answer me later 
on, I will proceed to give my quotations from the replies to the 
tariff JEST 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Oregon excuse me 
one moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to ask the Senator from Illinois 
whether he would be willing to vote to make all articles of lum- 
ber free without the consent of the majority of the Committee 
on Finance? 

Mr. PALMER. Lask leave of the Senator from Oregon to 
answer the question of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. DO . Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. IfI understand the question of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, I will state that I should not have to ask the 
consent of the Committee on Finance. I would cheerfully vote 
to make lumber free altogether. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should not have asked a question of that 
kind, which may be more or less impertinent, if I had not noticed 
that the Senator from Illinois a great many times has voted 
against his judgment for amendments suggested by the com- 
mittee. I did not know in this particular case he would be al- 
lowed to vote against an amendment which commended itself to 
his judgment unless he should have the visé, as it were, of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to 
answer the question of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I will state that Iam doing the very best I 
can to get rid of the McKinley law and its enormous burdens, 
and I am bearing a good deal for that. I should rather have 
absolutely free lumber, but if I can not have free lumber I will 
take as much lumber free as I can get. : 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest to the Senator from Illinois that the 
natural way to get anything in the Senate is to vote for it. 

Mr. PALMER. When I need the advice of the Senator from 
east usetts I hope our relations are such that I may ask him 

or it. 

Mr. HOAR. When I think the Senator from Illinois needs 
the advice of the Senator from Massachusetts I hope our rela- 
tions are such that I shall give it to him whether he asks for it 
or not. 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly; that is all right. 

Mr. DOLPH. As I do not appear to be able to get any re- 
sponse from the Senator from Arkansas in charge of the bill, I 
shall proceed with my quotations from Southern lumber manu- 
facturers. 

Here is the reply of the Boston Lumber Company, of New 
Boston, Tex., manufacturers of yellow-pine lumber. Whey say: 

A duty of & per 1.000 feet will be reasonable. 

Now, this is from Texas. I tall the attention of the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] ts this reply. 

The railways will not compete with the low-water rates on the lakes, so 
we can not put our stuff at any of the large cities with any profitto us. The 
duty should be specific, otherwise undervaluations Would Probably prevail. 

They make a suggestion which Icommend to the Senator from 
Texas and the Senators on the other side of the Chamber. 

We su t that luxuries, snuff, tobacco, and whisky, be taxed, and that 
necessities not produced to any extent in this country be admitted free. 

I ane from the reply of Amos Kent, of Kentwood, La. I see 
the Senators from Louisiana are here. I quote from pape 81 of 
Bulletin No. 22. This seems to be quite an establishment. They 


say: à 
To place domestic productions on an equal foo! with the fore od- 
uct the rates of duty should be a specific duty of $1.50 per 1,000 feet ona 


ber and $1 per 1.000 feet for logs, for the following reasons: My product, the 


my product there. The Canadian Fugees hee — Botn ee in 
even where nees ans- 


ing the rates of duty one-third, it would preclude the 
ty of the sale of any but our first-class lumber in any State north of 

ver, as it would necessitate the reduction of price on star 
common lumber below the natural cost of production. 


This is pretty good testimony, Mr. President, on this matter, 
all coming from the Gulf States. I do not find that there is any 
difference of opinion as to the matter. I now read from the 
reply of the Ferguson Lumber Company, of Little Rock, Ark., 
manufacturers of yellow pine lumber. They say: 

We ran less than full time in 1893; July, August, and September on ac- 
countof the panic. 

To place domestic productions on an Ke yee footing with the foreign prod- 
uct the rates of duty should be at least $1 per 1.000 feet. Canadian timber 
and labor are cheaper than ours. Profits arenowso low that any reduction 
in duty would be followed by reduction in wages. 


I also read from the reply of Leeds & Conkling, of Dallas, 
Tex., another Texas establishment, manufacturers of lumber. 
They say: 

Our business was small at first, and gradually increasing until t two 
years. and since has been slowly, but surely, getting smaller and beauti- 
fully less, until for past several months we have not only been running with 
much less force, but less number of hours. Wsare not manufacturing near 
as many goods as in 1892. 

The tendency of wages for past twelve months has been down, down, and 
stilldown. Cost of li is no higher here than most anywhere else. A 
man, wife, anda couple of children can live for from 830 to $40 per month. 
The cost of living in various articles has decreased during the past four 
years about one-sixth. 

one opinion of the cause of depression in trade is tampering with the 
tariff. 


I wish my friend from Texas would listen to that. They say: 
1 aon opinion of the cause of depression in trade is tampering with the 


They think if you, gentlemen of the South, would just let the 
tariff alone and leave the McKinley act in force their business 
would be all right. 

I also read from the reply of A. Steveley, of Newport, Ark. I 
commend this to the Senator having the bill in charge. He 
says: 

Present depression is due to too much tariff tinkering and lack of confi- 
dence. Give reasonable protection on all American industries, legislation 
that will wipe out all dividends on watered stocks, and forcurrency we want 


Uncle Sam's notes. Let gold and silver go to the dogs except where the 
Government needs it. 

a s $ * G * s * 

We desire a ao that will so arrange business that all manufacturers can 
open up their mills and factories and set the idle people to work. Speaking 
for one in a hundred, the great depression in business has depreciated my 

roperty at least 50 per cent, and I know it to be so with hundred of others 
In the same business. S 


I also read from the reply of of C. J. Scheelky, of New Berne, 
N. C., manufacturer of yellow pine, He says: 

In my judgment the duty ought to be placed at & per 1,000, and for the 
reasons that Canada lumber comes in competition with our lower grades, 
such as box and No. 3, and with the present low protection of 81 per 1,000 it 
can not be handled at a profit, because the lumber in the log averages 4.50 

r 1,000. It costs $1.25 tc saw with practical appliances and wharf at mill. 

0 being to wharf and stack same costs 20 cents per 1,000, and 15 cents per 
1,099 for loading on vessel; for storage, shrinkage, breakage, and insurance 
at least 20 cents per 1,000. It n to be stacked from three to five months 
to make it shipping dry, as it I not pay to kiln-dry it. 


So, Mr. President, I might go on indefinitely citing from the 
replies of thos who are engaged in the manufacture of lumber, 
constituents of Senators on the other side of the Chamber, from 
Arkansas, from Texas, from Louisiana, from Georgia, from 
North Carolina, and from almost every other Southern State, 
showing that they all think a proper duty is necessary in order 
that they may continue their business, that they may start their 
establishments and give employment to laborers. But I shall 
not take up the time of the Senate by continuing these quota- 


tions. 

Mr. SQUIRE. May I interrupt the Senator from Oregon for 
a moment to make an explanation? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I merely wish to explain that the information 
which I furnished a few moments ago was not in reference to the 
cost of labor in the State of Washington. [ referred to the cost 
85 labor in the State of Wisconsin. I wish to make that point 
clear. 

Mr. DOLPH. I was eee a few moments ago of the lum- 
ber industry of the Pacific coast. In 1890 as a member of the 


Select Committee on Relations with Canada I assisted in takin; 
testimony on the Pacific coast concerning those relations, an 
among other matters we inquired into the lumber business. Mr. 
Edwin G. Ames, a man who was largely interested inthe matter 
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oflumber,came before the committee aud I propounded the 
following question to him: 


What is the capacity of your mill, and how many employés are there con- 
nected with it 
He answered: a 
In 1888 we manufactured at our three mills, at Port Gamble, at Port -= 
low, and at Utsaladdy, 85,518,678 feet of rough lumber, and 9,960,817 feet of 
lumber, making a total of 95,500,000 feet, in round numbers: we also 
manufactured 7,000,000 fest of lath, 265,000 feet of wool slats, 875,000 feet of 
1 by 3 pickets, 1,800,000 half-inch 8 and 500,000 feet of 3 small 
lumber. Then there were 8,000 piles, or about 150,000 linear feet; 246 spars, 
and 200 ship knees. 


He said this one company employed in their mill about 400 
hands engaged in the manufacture of lumber of different kinds, 
and that altogether 1,500 were engaged in procuring and trans- 

orting the re and in manufacturing and disposing of the 
canner I inquired of him what they were paying their laborers, 
and he said: 7 

f 81.75 a day; to the mill hands we 

pay SSS ANS RES @ Se to anlica mi men e 

saci She iach esa none ok house day e i a dag 
: ese ; 

. average wages paid per day of ten hours for 1888 


was . 50. 
Q. That is for all of your 1,500 employés? 
A. Yes. sir. 


Now I come to the matter concerning which the Senator from 
Nebraska Mr. ALLEN] asked me a question. I said to the wit- 
ness: 

hip lumber to Australia and other for- 
7700. ae iumber manufacturers of British 
umbia? 


He answered: 


There is a tariff on the lumber from British Columbia which keeps it out 
of the domestic markets. 

Q. You mean to say out of our domestic markets? - 

A. Out of our domestic markets, and that gives us a chance to market ail 
* nns is} Sy a cosree grade of lumber? 

„vou say, ? 

2 A 863 lumber. Their coarse lumber is kept out, and, they 
not being able to find a ready market for it, we are able to sell on closer mar- 
gins than they are in British Columbia. 

Q. That is to say, they find a market abroad— 


I said to him 


in the fonon. markets of Australia for their clear, fine-grained lumber? 
A. Yes, sir. 
And, on account of the American tariff, are not able to come in compe- 
uta with the coarser which you are able to dispose of in the domes- 
tie markets of the United States? S 5 


He said: 
They are not. 


I inquired of the witness 8 the advantages of the 
lumber manufacturers in British Columbia over those of the 


United States: 
t your advan’ is in be able to sell in our domestic markets the 
5 ades which you ee dispose of elsewhere, and which British 


a merchants can not sell in market? 
Coin That is it; I have here acopy of the land laws in force in British Co- 
lumbia, and I will turn it over to the committee. 


This is an important matter, and I call attention to thestatute 


relating to the cutting of timber on crown lands found in this re- 
port: 

Vict., chapter 32, A. D. 1884—Chapter 32, Timber tag of, on crown lands), 
af: an act relating to the cutting of timber upon the provincial lands, 
and for the purpose of deriving a revenue therefrom. [18th February, 

Her esty, vy and with the advice and consent of the legislative assem- 
bly of the province of British Columbia, enacts as follows: 

if The words “crown lands” in this act mean lands which are the prop- 
erty of the vince, and shall not include lands which are leased. 

2. It shalt be unlawful for any person, without a license in that behalf, to 
be granted as hereinafter mentioned, to cut, fell, or carry away any trees or 
timber upon or from ot the crown lands of this province. 

3. Every person who 1 violate the provisions of the pre ceding section 
shall, for each offense, be liable to a penalty of not less than $5 nor more 
than $500, to be recovered in a summary manner, upon the complaint of any 

rson, before any stipendiary magistrate, or two justices of the peace, and 
I default of payment by imprisonment not ex: thirty days. 

4. Any person desirous of cutting or felling and carrying away trees or 
timber from crown lands may obtain a license to that effect upon comply- 
ing With the following provisions: 

(a) He shall first stake out the land sought for in the manner prescribed 
by the law relating to the purchase of land from the crown. 

( He shall, after mak the application for the license, publish for a 
period of thirty 1 feb the British Columbia Gazette and in 1 
eire in the district in which the lands lie, notice of his application 
for a timber license, and shall in such notice give the best description of the 
jand applied for, specif. metes and bounds and such further particulars, 
if any, as may be required by the chief commissioner. 

5. w the event of any adverse claim being filed with the chief commis- 


paym upon ting 
annvsuy. In default of payment the license shall be void. 


There is $10 in the first instance for an annual license to cut 
timber on a thousand acres. 


7. No timber license shall be granted in respect of lands forming the site 
of any Indian settlement or reserve, and the chief commissioner may refuse 
to grant a license in respect of any particular land if in the opinion of the 


a pr ne in council it is deemed expedient in the public interest 
so 0. 
nhs The license may be in tho form No. 1, set forth in the schedule to this 


9. Evi licensee shall keep an account in writing ot the number of trees 
felled b; upon the land embraced within his and shall, at the 
expiration of every six months, during the c of license, make 
and furnish to the chief commissioner a statement . by 
declaration to be made before a justice of the „showing number of 
trees so felled, and shall then forthwith pay to the chief commissioner for 
the use of Her Majesty, in respect of each tree felled, the sum of 15 cents. 


So we have so far $10 for a license for a thousand acres and 15 
cents for a tree. 


10. Thelicensee shall, if required, produce to the chief commissioner the 
original account of trees felled. 

11. If the licensee shall not keep an account in writing of the number of 
trees felled under the license, or shall not render to the chief commissioner 
the statement in writing aforesaid, or shall wilfully make a false statement, 
he shall be Liable to a penalty of not less than $3 nor more than 8250, to bere- 
covered as aforesaid, and in default of payment by imprisonment not ex- 


fag: ded days. 
12. T sections of this act shall not be construed so as to in- 
flict penalties upon free miners engaged in prospecting or mining, nor 
upon travelers, nor upon persons engaged in merely scientiflc pursuits or 
exploring, nor upon farmers cutting timber for purposes connected with 
their farms, nor upon proprietors of coal mines cutting timber for colliery 
p Oses, nor upon persons cutting cordwood for fuel for their own use, or 
or the use of steamers, or for school purposes. 

13. In reckoning the number of trees felled there shall not be included 
small timber used for skids, levers, rafting stuff, or the like. 
erwise than is pe 


neration for cutting, preparing the same for market, or conveying the same 
toor towards market. 

„or any government agent, or by any 

act, and shall be sold for the benefit of the crown. 

(a) When the timber or saw logs made has or have been removed by any 
such person out of the reach of the chief commissioner, or assistant com- 
missioner, or er A inspector a 2 as hereinafter mentioned, such 5 
son shall, in tion to the loss of his labor and ments, forfeit a 
sum of $1 for each tree (raf stuf excepted) which he is proved to have 
cut or ca to be cut or away. 

(b) Such sum shall be recovered with costs in the name of the chief com- 
missioner or any Government agent in any court having jurisdiction in 
civil matters to the amount of the penalty. 

(e) In such cases it shall be incumbent upon the party charged to prove 
his authority to cut. 

15, Where timber has been cut without authority on crown lands, and has 
been made up with other timber into a crib, dam, or raft, or in any other 
manner has been so mixed 5 to render it impossible or very dificult to 
distinguish the timber so wfully cnt on crown lands from other timber 
with which it is mixed up, the whole of the timber so mixed up shall be held 
to have been cut without authority on public lands, and shall be liable to 
seizure and forfeiture until separated by the holder satisfactorily to the 
officer making the seizure. 

16. The officer making the seizure may, in the name of the crown, call in 
any assistance necessary for securing and protecting the timber seized. 

17. All timber seized under this act shall be deemed to be condemned, un- 
less the m from whom it was seized, or the owner thereof, within one 
month from the day of the seizure give notice to the 
est Government nt that he claims or intends to claim t 
such notice, the oficer or agent se shallre: the cir 
chief commissioner, who may order the sale of the said timber by the said 
— or agent, after a nomon of at least SOTS 10 N 

Any supreme court judge may, upon petition in a summary way, try 
and determine such seizures, and may order the delivery of the timber to 
the alleged owner upon his giving security by bond, with two good and suf- 
ficient sureties, to > pay double the value in case of condemnation. 

Such bond 


19, Every person a lf of any false statement or oath to evade 
the payment of any moneys payable under this actin respect of timber, 
shall forfeit the tim! in respect of which payment of such moneys is at- 


tempted to be evaded. 

20. The lieutenant-governor in council may, from time to time, define 
timber districts, and may appoint an inspector of timber for each district. 

21. Every inspector shall, ore entering ee. the duties of his office, 
take and subscribe an oath that he will faithfully discharge the duties of 
his office to the best of his knowledge and ability. 

22. Every inspector shall execute a bond to Her Majesty, with two or more 
sureties to be approved of by the chief commissioner, in the sum of $500, con- 
ditioned that he and his deputies will faithfully perform their duties as tim- 
ber inspectors. 

23. Each inspector shall have the right to appoint one or more deputy- 
timber inspectors for his district. 

24. No logs shall be sawn in any mill or otherwise manufactured into lum- 
ber or other material, in any 1, until the logs shall have been scaled and 
measured, and the timber-dues hereinafter mentioned paid; but the provi- 
sions of this section shall not apply to logs cut from any lands demised b; 
the crown, in the lease whereof a rent of 10 cents or upwards an acre shall 
be reserved, nor shall such provisions apply to logs which shall be cut from 
land held ay grin ES or under crown grant. 

25. The 8 
the ‘district in which the mill is situate, or by his deputy. 


It will be seen here that the licensee must keep his own ac- 
count; and so far it Sig Bo settles by his own account as to the 
number of trees, but the logs are to be scaled and measured be- 
fore they are manufactured. 


be scaled and measured at the mill by the inspector of , 


P Pale eA ree Ee hee to ane ee 8 
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28. On the scalement and measurement of saw logs the inspector or his 
deputy making the same shall make outa bill sent therein the number 
2 the number of feet, board measure, contained in such logs, and the 
num of the owner; and the inspector or his deputy shall enter in the books 

of his office a copy of such bill. Another copr, of the bill shall be made out 
and delivered to the owner or his agent, with a cate thereto attached, 
that it is a true and correct bill, which bill so certified shall, forthe purpose 
of ascertaining the amountof timber dues to be paid in respect of such logs, 
be presumptive evidence of the facts r contained and of the correct- 
ness of s scalement or measurement. 

27. The scale and rule by which the quantity of logs shall be determined is 
the rule laid down and prescribed in Soribner’s Lumber and Log Book, as 
co 5 in 1882 by George W. Fisher, of Rochester, N. X. 

* ere shall be payableand paid by the owner ot the logs to the inspector 
or deputy inspector, to and for the use of Her Majesty, the sum of 20 cents 
foreach and every 1,000 feet, board measure, contained in such logs, and until 
the same shall be paid the logs shall not be taken into the mill or removed from 
where they were scaled, and alien for such timber dues shall attach to the 
logs until the dues are paid, and as soon asthelogsare scaled and measured 
and until 5 of the dues the inpector or his deputy may take and hold 

on of the 10 

29. Every W his deputy shall, in scaling or measuring logs, make 
such allowance for hollow or crooked or otherwise defective logs, as would 
make them equal to good, sound, straight, and merchantable logs. 

20. Eve tor appointed under this act shall be paid by a commis- 
sion to be fixed by the lieutenant-governor in council. 

31. This act shall not apply to the cutting of trees known as hemlock. 

22. The chief commissioner may cancel any timber license granted under 
the provisions of this actif, in his opinion, the licensee shall not continu- 
ously proceed to cut and manufacture the timber within the limits of his 


33. This act may be cited as the Timber act, 1884. 

I ask leave to insert in my remarks a short amendment to the 
act and a copy of the form of license to be issued. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Leave will be granted in the ab- 
sence of objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[22d March, 1888. Certified correct as passed third reading. 
law clerk.] 


1885,—Bill No. 29.—Hon. Mr. Smithe. 
An act to amend the Timber act, 1881.“ 


Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the legislative assem- 
bly of the Province of British Columbia, enacts as follows: 

J. Section 1 of the Timber act, 1881,“ is hereby repealed, and instead 
thereof the following is enacted : 

The words crown lands in this act mean lands which are the publiciands 
of the province, and shall not include lands which are held under lease, pre- 
emption, license, or other alienation from the crown.” 

2. In addition to the license authorized by the Timber act, 1884, the 
chief commissioner may grant to person a license to cut timber u — 

0 


Thornton Fell, 


timber. 
4. Section 8 of the said act is hereby repealed. 
5. The license may be in the following form or to the like effect: 
Timber acts, 1834 and 1886.—License. (Not transferable.) 


Inconsideration of $10 now paid and of other moneys to be paid under the 
said acts, and ject to the ons thereof, I , Chief com- 


sub, . 
missioner of lands and works, A. B. to cut, fell, and carry away tim- 


ber upon and from the crown lands of the Province (or upon all that partic- 
ular tract of land described as follows: eee describe theland)). Thedur- 
ation of this license is for years from the date hereof. This license 
does not authorize the entry ye any Indian reserve or settlement. 

Dated the —— day of ———, 18—. 

6. Section 31 of the said act is hereby repealed, 

7. No timber dues shall be payable under sections 9 and 28 of the Timber 
act, 1881.“ in respect of hemlock trees. 

8. No license be granted to any Chinese, and if any licensee employs 
any Chinese in cutting or carrying away timber or bark his license shall 


vo Ants act shall be read with and form part of the “timber act, 1884," and 
may be cited as the “timber act, 1888.“ 
Mr.DOLPH. It will be seen, therefore, that the total amount 
d under this act by the mill owner or the manufacturer of 
umber in Canada is, first, $10 annually for a license to cut 
timber on a thousand acres, then 15 cents for each tree cut, 
and 20 cents a thousand feet for the lumber in the log. While 
in the United States stumpage varies from a dollar to two dollars 
a thousand, in Canada stumpage costs 20 cents or a little over, 
not 25 cents a thousand, taking the amount paid for the license 
and the amount paid for the tree. In the United States it is from 
seven to ten times that amount. 

Then there is anotheradvantage which the Canadian producer 
of lumber has over the producer of lumber in the United States. 
In the United States everywhere we employ white labor, either 
Americans, or foreigners who have come into the country and 
are paid upon the same scale of wages, while in British Colum- 
biaat least and in other portions of Canada, Indians are employed 
toa considerable extent and in British Columbia even Ohina- 
men are employed. In the United States Chinamen would not 
be permitted to work in mills or in the woods getting out logs. 
They would come in contact with American labor, and it would 
be impossible for the employers to employ them evenif they de- 
sired to do so. y 

It is proposed here by the pending measure to put lumber and 
nearly all the products of lumber on thefree list, and, as I have 


said before, to relieve the Canadian producer from the payment 
annually ofover a million dollars into the Treasury of the United 
States, and give that to the producer of lumber in Canada and 
increase his profits to that extent, thus stimulating lumber 
manufacturing in Canada, increasing their output, increasing 
their importations into the United States, stopping to that ex- 
tent the manufacturing of lumber in the United States, driving 
out from our domestic markets the domestic product, giving em- 
ployment to foreign vessels for the transportation of Canadian 

umber to American pori taking employment away from ves- 
sels engaged in our domestic coasting trade which have been 
carrying the product of American producers on Puget Sound 
and Columbia River to our domestic ports, depriving our own 
laborers of employment, and shutting down our own manufac- 
facturing establishments to make lumber manufacturing profit- 
able in Canada. But then, Mr. President, what else should we 
expect: 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Oregon. 
a question, if he has no objection to answering it. 

Mr. DOLPH. I shall try to answer it. 

Mr. ALLEN. How does it come that lumber can be manufac- 
turedin Canada cheaper than it can be manufactured in Oregon? 
What is there about the manufacture of lumber that makes its 
manufacture cheaper there? Do not both countries use the same 
kind of labor? 

Mr. DOLPH. No. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I should like to have an opportunity to answer 
that question. 

Mr. DOLPH. I thought the Senator from Nebraska was pay- 
ing attention to what I have been saying. I have just gone over 
that very proposition. 

Mr. ALLEN. I was paying attention, but I do not believe all 
the Senator said about it. 

Mr. DOLPH. If that is the case I do not yield longer to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is it not true that 75 per cent of the labor used 
in Oregon is labor brought over from Canada and foreign coun- 
tries to engage in the lumber business and the manufacture of 
lumber? en the Senator says that we are opening our ports 
to free lumber from Canada. T should like to ask him if the con- 
sumers of lumber do not get some benefit from the lower prices 
of lumber, especially in the prairie States, and if Canada does 
not in turn take some products of ours in exchange for the lum- 
ber we take? 

Mr. DOLPH. There is so much confusion in the Chamber 
that I could not catch entirely what the Senator from Nebraska 
said. I thought he said that avery large proportion of the labor 
in Oregon isforeign labor, Canadians and foreigners. I under- 
take to say that that is not the case. There are some Chinese 
laborers in Oregon, and more of them than most of us would be 
glad to have there. We should be glad to get rid of them, but 
they are there and they do some work. They, however, largely 
eee class of work which American citizens are not likely to de- 
sire. 

Mr. ALLEN. Isaid that I think the great majority of your 
laborers in this industry are foreigners. If the Senator's argu- 
ment is good for anything, that we pay higher wages than are 
paid in Canada, it naturally follows that Canadian labor would 
come to the American side to engage in the labor, and therefore 
the native and naturalized labor of America would be driven 
out or their wages would be materially affected by Canadian 
competition. ; 

I also asked the Senator what there was about the manufac- 
ture of lumber in Canada that made it cheaper to manufacture 
it there than it could be manufactured in Oregon or Washing- 
ton. If the markets in this country were affected in the slight- 
est degree by the importations of Canadian lumber, would not. 
the consumers in the great 3 States, like Iowa, Indiana, 
the Dakotas, Kansas, and Nebraska, be benefited by it? 

Mr. DOLPH. Now, Mr. President, the Senator 

Mr. ALLEN. Then I ask the Senator the further question, 
and I will cease with that—— 

Mr. DOLPH. I think it would be well to let me answer one 
or two questions at a time. The Senator from Nebraska asks 
so many questions that I can not distinguish between them. 

Mr. ALLEN. There may be some difficulty about answering 
them. Butlet me ask whether it the ships his lum- 
ber here he is not required to purchase something of ours in ex- 
change for it. He does not get money. He getssomething else 
in exchange. 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, no; not atall. That idea has been exploded 
for along time. The Senator from Nebraska has put several 
9 tome. In the first place, I wish to say that the con- 

itions along the dividing line between New England and even 
New York and the Dominion of Canada are such that a lar; 
number of Canadians are attracted into the United States. 
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large a number of Canadians are attracted into the United 
States that the population of Canada in recent years has not 
been increasing, although they have received large additions by 
Immigration. But that is not the case with us on the Pacific 
oast. I desire to read to the Senator, because it will be inter- 
esting, and it will answer his question in a measure, a statement 
made by Ex-Governor Semple, of Washington, before our com- 
mittee, in regard to the character of the people in British Co- 
lumbia. He says: 

In regard to our relations with British Columbia, there is one circum- 
stance, you might cail it, on the Pacifc coast that does not apply to the con- 
tiguous territory of the Dominion of Canada and the Uni States on the 
Atlantic side. The original Anglo-Saxon population of the Pacific coast was 
composed of those men who came out here originally across the plains and 
settled in Washington Territory and Oregon, and whose prime object in 
coming and making the journey of 3,000 miles was tostrengthen our title to 
this country by actual possession. They came here in obedience to the ex- 
citement which was called the 54°-40-or-fight excitement in the Mississippi 
Valley and South and West. 

Another class of people who came here in 1849 were the gold hunters of 
California, All these men, from the necessities of the case, were picked 


men. Nobody but a man of more than average purpose and courage would 
have undertaken the journey of 3,000 miles through a hostile Indian erred 


at that time, and agora aia Sif few except picked men came to - 

fornia. Those men were all liberty-loving men, and ates read out 

all over this coast, and have given character to the entire population, in- 
cluding the population of British Columbia. 

Their characteristics were so strong, their personalities were so strong, 
that they have been able to lend character practically to all this immigra- 
tion since that time. So that thousands and hundreds of thousands of por: 
pe who have come here since tben, after they have lived here a little while, 

ve imbibed the opinions and interests of the class of men whom we call 

Argonauts, and they are called Pacific coast people, no matter where 1 — 

come from, North, South, East, or West. They appear to be assimilated an 

to have taken the character of the Pacific coast. 

That includes the population of British Columbia, and as a consequence I 
think there is nearly as much homogeneity between the people of British 
Columbia and Washington Territory as there is between the population of 
W. Territory and that of Oregon, or Idaho, or California. Our re- 
lations are very intimate. The people in this city and Seattle go to Vic- 
toria to celebrate the Queen’s birthday, and the people from Victoria come 
over to our towns to celebrate the Fourth of July. b 

These art have similar traditions, and their aspirations are almost 

- identical. Most of the population here hope that if such gs ye is had 

by as will foster this friendly feeling, eventually the British Gov- 
ernment will think itan act of prudence toconsent to the pacific annexation 
of British Columbia to the American Union, thus giving us possession of 
the entire coast, and that would make the connection between our Alaskan 
possession and this Territory, and would remedy the error that I think was 
committed by our diplomats when they consented to an adjustment of this 
frontier on any other basis than 54° 40’ north latitude. 

Mr. President, that is the character of the people of British 
Columbia who would be likely to come into Washington and 
Oregon. We have not received a large immigration of Cana- 
dians upon the Pacific coast. Our lumber establishments and 
the lumber industry everywhere is conducted, if not by Amer- 
ican citizens, at least by ple who have come to this country 
with the expectation of ming American citizens, and who 
are in process of becoming American citizens. 

I will state the reasons why we can not compete with the lum- 
ber industry of British Columbia. 

In the first place, on Puget Sound and in Oregon the stump- 

e is $1.50 to $2 a thousand; that is to say, if the manufacturer 
titer does not own timber lands himself, he has to pay to 
the owner of timber lands from $1.50 to $2 a thousand for stump- 
age. Ihave just cited the statute of the Canadian Dominion 
from which it appears that a person who desires to cut timber 
upon the Crown lands in Canada in the first place virtually 
leases 1,000 acres, obtains a license to cut upon 1,000 acres of 
land for which he pays $10 annually. He then keeps his own 
account of trees cut; cuts such ashe wants. He is not compelled 
to cut the timber clean. He cuts the best, the most profitable 
timber, and he keeps his own account. He pays 15 cents a tree 
to the Dominion, and when his logs arrive at the mill and be- 
fore they can be manufactured mans must be scaled and meas- 
ured, and he then pays 20 cents a thousand feet to the Govern- 
ment for the timber cut. It all amounts to much less than 25 
cents a thousand or not more than one-seventh or one-tenth the 
amount paid in the United States by the manufacturers of lum- 
ber for the timber. i 

Then there is another thing. The lumber manufacturer in 
Canada imports his machinery, I think, altogether free; but if 
not free at a very much lower duty than is paid by the importer 
of machinery in the United States for the same purpose. His 
machinery costs him very much less, and the work of construct- 
ing his mill costs him less. His mill, when erected, with the 
same cutting capacity, costs him less. Then, he uses Chinese 
labor. It is the policy of the Canadian Dominion to admit Chi- 
nese labor after paying a license of $50 each, and they come in 
freely on paying that license. Those who are smuggled into the 
United States come largely from Canada. The Chinese are used 
largely in the manufacture of lumber in British Columbia, and 
then the Indians in British Columbia, who are a very intelligent 
and industrious class of Indians, are used very large 8 
timber, as well as in fishing, and other industries in British Co- 


lumbia. That class of laborers, Chinese and Indians, would not 


Se Sega to work in the lumber establishments on Puget 
und. 

It is for these reasons that the American lumber producer can 
not contend with the lumber producer of British Columbia when 
lumber and nearly all the manufactures of lumber are placed on 
the free list. 

The Senator from Nebraska rather states an argument to me 
than puts a question when he recites that old claim that if the 
Canadians sell uslumber they must buy something else. There 
is not a particle of argument or reason in tkatstatement. There 
is no country under the sun that buys more of us than it wants. 
We might throw down the bars, remove the custom-houses, and 
let Canada bring into the United States everything she produced, 
and do you suppose Canada would buy more of anything we manu- 
facture or grow than she wanted? No, sir. e might raise 
the revenue for conducting the Government in some other man- 
ner and entirely remove duties uponeverything thatis imported 
from Great Britain, and do you suppose that Great Britain would 
buy anything more of us than she wanted or any more than she 
does now? i 

There is nothing at all in that argument. One nation does 
not buy of another. Individuals buy of individuals. English- 
men buy of American citizens, and American citizens buy of 
English producers. When an Englishman wants a cargo of 
wheat, do you 8 he sits down to ascertain what kind of a 
tariff we have? you suppose he sends for the laws of the 
United States to determine whether we are treating Great 
Britain fairly? Do you sup the Government has anything 
to do with that? hat is the law that governs it? It is che law 
of self-interest. He inquires where he can buy the most wheat 
of the 5 for the least money; and if it is Russia wheat 
he buys it; if it is India wheat he buys that; and if it happens 
to be wheat raised in the United States he buys that. 

- If we were to admit free of duty everything that is manufac- 
tured in Great Britain, and everything that is imported into 
this oonu from Great Britain, she would not buy of us a 
bushel of wheat or a pound of cotton more than she wanted for 
her own use, and she would not buy at all of us if she could not 
buy cheaper here than elsewhere. ; 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator helps Great Britain to develop 
India a few years more she will not buy an yuD of us. 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish the Senator would allow me to answer 
one question at a time and discuss one point ata time. Weare 
discussing lumber now. I have not been discussing what we 
have done with regard to India. The Senator and I do not 

as to that. I consider that hardly a fair interruption. I 
am going to talk a little about the price of lumber. Iam going 
to quote from an authority. J 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Oregon does not seem to an- 
swer the question I put to him awhile ago. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ithink I have answered it. I have answered 
it to my own satisfaction, and I do not wish to continue longer, 
I shall not get through 2 if I yield to constant inte rru 
tion. Isee the Senator from Wash ing ton is anxious to be heard, 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon a question, if he has no objection, and that is whether 
he never intends to answer the questions of the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes; but there has been so much confusion that 
I have not heard the questions very 8 I shall, however, 
read them in the RECORD to-morrow, and if it shall happen to 
appear thatI have not fully answered them, I shall do so when 
I get the floor again. ; 

r. CHANDLER. The Senator from Nebraska has gone out 
of the Chamber. I have no doubt he will be disappointed, pos- 
sibly hurt, that after the Senator patiently listened to his ques- 
tions, one, two, three, four, five, or more, he then declined to an- 
swer them. If the Senator from arogan will pardon me, some- 
time early in the session he allowed the Senator from Nebraska 
to ask him questions and failed to satisfy the Senator-in reply to 
those questions. 

It is not for me, of course, to admonish the Senator from Ore- 
gon or to ask him to deviate from his true line of argument; but 
I certainly think he owes it to the Senator from Nebraska to say 
here and now, so that the Senator from Nebraska can read it in 
the KECORD to-morrow morning, that he will, before the bill 
passes, undertake to answer his questions. 

Mr. DOLPH. I am always ready to take advice, even cor- 
rection, from the Senator from New Hampshire. The Senator 
from Nebraska put to me several questions at one time, and I 
endeavored as best I could to answer them. 

When I answered them I thought the Senator from Nebraska 
was interrupting me to put a question to me about India and 
about developing India, which 3 was foreign to the 
question of a duty on lumber, and as I did not care to get the 
question of silver complicated with the lumber question, which 
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was all I cared to discuss, I thought I would cut his interroga- 
tory short there. However, I will look into the RECORD to- 
morrow morning, and if I find that I have not answered a fair 

uestion of the Senator from Nebraska, I shall certainly un- 
dariak to do so before this bill passes the Senate, at least, if not 
before this item has been passed. 

A suggestion has been made to me, which I will make to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. Iam occupying the time of the 
Senate a great deal and it may be some time before I get the 

-floor again. The Senator from New Hampshire, I understand, 
wants tospeak upon the question of free lumber, and perhaps he 
will do me the kindness to answer the Senator from Nebraska 
to-morrow, if he finds that I have not fully answered him. 

Mr. CHANDLER. With the permission of the Senator from 
Oregon, I shall endeavor to do so. 

Mr. DOLPH. [I shall be glad of it. 

There has been some discussion about the effect on the price 
of lumber in this country of putting lumber on the free list. 
The Committee on Relations with Canada took some 88 
in Boston. We had before us there the great apostle of reci- 
procity or commercial union with Canada, Mr. Erastus Wiman, 
who, I sup , has studied the question of our relations with 
Canada and the effect of reciprocity and commercial union and 
even political annexation more than any other man in the 
United States, and his opinion should be of some value. We 
had been discussing the question of duties upon lumber and in 

_the course of his examination I asked him: 

Q. Who do you think pays the duty on lumber? 

A. The Canadian producer. 

Q. Is it not a benefit to the United States that the Canadian producer 
should pay the duty? 

A. The Canadian producers pay it, because they have to take just somuch 
less than the American producer gets under protection. 

There we have got it in a nutshell. While I do not agree 
with Mr. Wiman altogether in his theories and ideas, I think 
his judgment is right on this question, that the Canadian pro- 
ducers of lumber pay the duty. 

The Canadian producers of lumber paid the great bulk of the 
$1,190,000 and over of duties which were paid on lumber during 
the lastyear. They have to pay the duty, he says, because they 
have to take just so much less for their lumber than the domes- 
tic producer. í 

And somewhere, although I have it not before me, I feel sure 
that I put the question to him as to how the removal of the duty 
would affect the price of lumber in the United States, and his 
answer was that it would not reduce the price of lumber, and it 
did not: I also propounded to him sometime during his exami- 
nation a question as to whether or not the Canadian producers 
did not pay duties upon every other product of theirs which was 
imported into the United States, and my recollection is, if he 
was the first witness to whom I propounded the question, that 
he answered that they did; but he thought it was a matter of 

'' little consequence, because, as I remember, he stated it was only 

about $5,000,000 that we would remit to them in duties by com- 
mercial union. ; 

There is another portion of this testimony to which I desire to 
call attention, and it is very extraordinary. The chairman 
asked him about the effect upon values in Canada which politi- 
cal union with Canada would have: 

Q. Now, to go back to what you were speaking. of a moment ago, as tothe 
nestion of British sentiment. I would like to have you state what, in your 
udgment, would be the effect, right through, of a political union of Canada 

arith this country upon the value of real and personal property in Canada? 

A. A political union of Canada with this country would increase one hun- 
dred fold the value of Canada as a property. 

This is the testimony of Erastus Wiman, a man who for years 
has been agitating throughout this country commercial union 
with Canada, which would Areny give to Canada all the ad- 
vantages she wouid have by a political union. He said: 

A political union of Canada with this country would increase one hundred 
fold the value of Canada as a property. 

I was astonished at the statement, I asked him: 

Do you not mean 100 per cent? 

He said: 

A. No; it would not double it, but would increase it to the extent of $100 
for every $1 that it had to-day. There is no question about that, because 
the object-lesson which this country has worked out for the world I think 

oves it. I draw your attention tothe fact that until recently in the South 

e greatest growth has been upon parallels of latitude which would in- 
elude Canada. 

That would be the effect of political union, according to Mr. 
Wiman; it would make every dollar's worth of property in Can- 
ada to-day worth $100; and the same thing would be true with 
free trade, except that with political union, if Canada became 
part of the United States, when we were building up Canada 
and her industries, her agriculture, her mining, etc., we should 
be 1 8 upa part of the United States; we should be increas- 
ing the value of our own property; our citizens would go there, 


cultivate her soil, delve in her mines, and cut down and manu- 
facture her forests, and they would still be American citizens 
and part of the American Union. 

There would be ee e in that, but our Demo- 
cratic friends proposa that a shall have this great boon; 
that Canada s be thus benefited while it is a foreign coun- 
try and a commercial rival; they propose that we shall build up 
the industries and increase the value of the property of another 
country, and that without any compensation, 

Mr. President, the admission of lumber free from Canada into 
the United States and the admission of various agricultural prod- 
ucts which are proposed to be admitted free, provided Canada 
removes duties upon similar agricultural products of the United 
States, of which we export none to Canada, will give Canada all 
the advantages which she would derive from commercial union 
or even from political union. I can not understand it. I can 
not understand such an unpatriotic proposition. I do not under- 
stand why the Canadians are to be relieved from contributing to 
our Treasury for the support of our Government, and levies are 
to be made on our citizens by an income tax to support the Gov- 
ernment. I do not understand why Canadian Hans sd are to 
be benefited and Canadian industries are to be built up at the 
expense of our own 1 8 sia our own industries, and our own 
laborers. I should like to have some explanation of this matter. 

I shall discuss the question of our relations with Canada more 
at length when we come to another provision of the bill, the 
provision by which we are virtually to have free trade in agri- 
cultural products with the Canadian Dominion, and I shall 
cuss the various questions of reciprocity, of commercial union, 
and of political union. 

The Senator from Nebraska spoke about the immigration we 
are receiving from Canada. Why are we receiving it? Weare 
receiving it because the condition of the laboring man in this 
country is better than the condition of the laboring man in 
Canada; we are receiving it because in Canada the laborer re- 
ceives less wages than he does in the United States; we are re- 
ceiving it because for years we have maintained this system of 
protection by which we have built up our industries, given em- 
por mene to labor, and maintained the standard of wages greater 

ere than in any other country. 

But what does the majority of the Senate propose? They pro- 
pose to legislate for the class of people who have been compelled 
to leave Canada and come to the United States to get living 
wages and to find employment. They propose to legislate so that 
those people will get good wages in Canada and do the work in 
Canada which our laboring people ought to do. It is better 
that the laborers come to the United States and labor here, even 
if by doing so they crowd out some other laborers, because when 
they earn wages here theyspend them here; the money paid to 
them is expended for 8 for clothing, and for housing, and 
by that means our country is enriched and built up. ; 

Iam not going to discuss now the desirability or undesirabil- 
ity of large immigration. [am not going to discuss now the ques- 
tion of whether or not there ought to be more restrictions placed 
upon immigration to this country. All that I am saying now is 
that it is better that immigrants should come to this countryand 
do work here than it is that we give them the work abroad to 
do and then admit their cheap products free iuto this country. 

We asked Mr. Wiman about this question of immigration 
from Canada. The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] asked this 
question: 

3, We are getting a great immigration from that province now, are we 
n 


A. Enormous. 
at Is not the proportion something like 8 per cent ‘of her entire popula- . 
on 


A. A Mr. Mercier says there are 4,000,000 Frenchmen in this country, and 
only 1,200,000 left in Quebec. 

Think of it! Four million Frenchmen in this country and 
only 1,200,000 left in Quebec. What is the occasion of this 
immigration, all this rush across our border? It is because the 
condition of laboring men under the protective system is so 
much better on the American side than it is in Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN. I understand that the railroad companies estimate for 
this year about 125,000 French Canadian immigrants from Quebec into this 
country, which would be about 10 per cent in asingle year. I understand 
the Government statisticians deny that, but concede about 80,000, which 


would be about 6 per cent. 

Six per cent of the entire population crossing the border, and 
coming down to the New England States and New York in a 
single year! 

r. President, a little while ago I inserted in the RECORD a 
statute of the Canadian Dominion, providing for the eee 
of manufacturers of timber to cut timber on the Crown lands, an 


showing the amount they were to pay. I shall now quote 


briefly, because it has been often quoted in the Senate, from a 
report of Consul Hotchkiss, at Ottawa, Canada, to the Depart- 
ment of State, on this subject. After discussing the manner in 
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which title to our timber lands is acquired and the cost of tim- | There are some other interesting portions of the testimony of 


ber to the domestic manufacturer, he says: 


Turning now to the Canadian timber we find a widely diferent practice. 
are notsold by the governments which are the own- 


Qu vincial 

Quebec, while those in Ontarioare controlled by the Provincial ent 
of Ontario. The on Government owns and controls but a limited 
area in the Northwest. The forest possessions are not sold in fee-simple, 
but are leased for a term of one year under certain conditions and regula- 
tions, the modus of doing whichis by public auction. Whenever theGovern- 
ment may deem it judicious or opportune to pee of certain areas of tim- 
bered lands it gives public notice of the time Jaos, with a description 
ot tko land to disposed of and the privilege of leasing is em up forthe 
est attatnable sum, which sum is to be paid simply as a bonus for the 
vilege of being the lessee of the lands offered, under conditions of lease 
or license, which are 8 and, of course, well understood by the bid- 
ders. The chief conditions ot. the lease, tormed a timber license, are that 
the lessee shall (additional to the first “‘ bonus paid) on the ist day of May 
pay into the crown land office a certain sum per square mile (640 acres), 
which sum was originally $1; then it was advanced to ®, and is now fixed 
at#3. If any trees have been cut on lands covered by the license such cut- 
shall be reported under oath, and crown dues paid therefor according 

to the tariff schedule as given below. 


This is a small schedule, and I ask leave to have it inserted 
in the RECORD without reading. It is the tariff of timber dues. 
4 Seg VICE-PRESIDENT. ithout objection it will be so or- 

ered. 

The schedule referred to is as follows: 


Tariff of timber dues 


Spruce saw logs, 13} feet long, each 
Hemlock saw logs, 18} feet long, each 
Hardwood saw logs and ro 


SSM Se 


pa 


Railway ties, any timber, each. 

Hemlock lath wood, per cord... 

Hemlock bark, per cord 

Birch sticks, 28 feet long, each 

Knees, ageda to size, each 
size, 


Cedar for shingles, per 
Pine for n 
Boom 


S8 


. 


POOR eects than 
Diel; Der Gord OF IS HS. onsen ode ncccacs 


* Fifteen per cent ad valorem. 
One cent per cubic foot. 
Ono and one-quarter cents per cubic foot 


Mr. DOLPH. There is another matter which has somethin 
to do with the question of duty upon Canadian lumber. It 
seems to be settled, at least on the Pacific coast, that the quality 
of Oregon pine or Douglass fir, as you go north improves, so 
that the quality of the fir in British Columbia is still better 
than that on Puget Sound, and the quality of fir in the northern 

rtion of Washington is better than that on the Columbia 
River. Upon this subject I will read briefly from the testimony 
of Mr. Libby, before referred to. I asked him: 


Ocean—that is, where the product is shi) 
feet lastyear. Their rates of wages were 81.75 
average of 82.50. They employ a large lot of 
milis over there, which th at a low rate as compared with what we 
have to our men. But as to their timber over there, from what I have 
seen of the country myself and what information I was able to obtain, lam 
led to the belief that they are as well supplied with timber (as to quantity) 
as we aro, and very much better as to quality; that is to say, their percent- 
age of first-class lumber is very much greater than ours. 
By Senator HALE: 

Q. How do you account for that? 

A. We notice, even in this Territory, tbat the farther north we go the finer 
the lumber is. The best lumber we cutting at d all lies north of 
enough posted in that 


are 
us. I do not know why this should be; Iam not 
particular. 


Mr. Wiman, taken before the committee to which I have re- 
ferred, which I shall read. Speaking of the lumbermen of the 
Canadian Dominion, he says: 

They have paid to the Government of the United States, since the repeal 
of the reciprocity treaty, 820,000,000 in duties for the privil 
font dicen a0 ft BUY eb a a teas 
to the only market he can A that is profitable, RR 

That is å pretty statement from Mr. Wiman; that the Ca- 
nadian lumbermen have paid to the Government of the United 
States $20,000,000 since we repealed the reciprocity treaty. That 
isa large amount contributed by them for the support of our 
Government; and this contribution 3 of the Senate pro- 

se now to have discontinued and to relieve the Canadian pro- 

ucer from any further contribution to our Treasury. 

My friend from Nebraska alluded to the trade with Canada. 
We have discontinued the reciprocity treaty we had with Can- 
ada. According to Mr. Wiman, Canada has paid into our Treas- 
3 the reciprocity treaty was ended $20,000,000. He was 
as this question: a 
P 5 — does nae 3 of os Canadian Provinces with Great Britain to 
= — dr Bf — sot ge! on ant ion) compare with trade between the United 

A. Itis just about half and half. We send from this country rather more 
1 does England, and what is singular is that the rate 

C goods to the United States today; not- 
withstanding our tariff, in proportion ta the population, than to Canada? 

A. Very much more. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understood the Senator to say a short time 
ago that we sent nothing practically to Canada, and that my 
argument that they would have to receive goods from us in ex- 
change for the lumber was not true. 

Mr. DOLPH. Idid not say that. I did not say that we sent 
practically nothing to Canada. I said the argument, if we did 
not buy of a nation that we could not sell to them was not true. 
There is nothing in it. We donot buy of a nation, and there is 
no nation which buys of us. We trade with the citizens or sub- 
jects of other countries as individuals. So that, notwithstand- 
ing our tariff, this witness saya that England sends more goods 
to the United States to-day in proportion to the population than 
to Canada, and the United States have a larger trade with Can- 
ada than has Great Britain with one of her own provinces. 

Now, I want to read what the witness said about commercial 
reciprocity and uniform free trade between the two countries. 
Free lumber is only a of it, buta very large part of it, be- 
cause lumber is one of the great products of Canada, but the 
trouble is we propose this as a free gift to Canada; we pro- 
pose to give her free lumber and relieve her from the payment 
of duties on lumber products, without any corresponding advan- 
tage and without exacting anything in return. Even Wiman 
would never have gone so far as that. He wanted commercial 
union; he wanted some sort of reciprocity, but if we gave 29 
thing to Canada, he was willing that the United States should 
get something for itin return. I said to the witness: 

Fel sen aana efect of 9 reci cay and uniform free Bae 
n e articl 
about the same 3 — — ache e DA Pe 

A. Tão not think they would be so advantageous for the moment. 

oe — would be an arrangement that would be of great advantage to 


of sen 
a wagon 
ithere 


A. Yes: 
In the way of increase of value of real and personal ty in 
Q A y pe property 


A. They would increase immensely, 
Q 1 nd n attract a large emigration from the United States? 
t would. 
Q. That would lose to us this large revenue we now derive from Canada? 
A. Yes; but it is only $5,000,000 a year. 


A very small sum in the estimation of Mr. Wiman. 

Q. They would obtain a market of 960,000,000 or $70,000,000— 

It appears as dollars“ here in the print, but it should be 
t people sixty or seventy million people 
and we would obtain a market of 5,000,000 people? 

A. Yes, but you would have an abundant supply of free raw material. 

That is what our friends on the other side of the Chamber say; 
and they pro that lumber shall be free as a raw material. 

Mr. . I should like to put the Senator one question 
with his permission. I do not propose to help him consume too 
much time; but I wish to ask, granting all the Senator says to 
be true, that the importation of Canadian lumber will reduce 
the price of lumber in this country, does he see nothing to be 
gained to the consumers—— 

Mr. DOLPH. Ihave not admitted it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator see nothing to be gained to 
the consumers of lumber in the prairie States? Are they not to 
be taken into account? Are they not entitled to get lumber at 
reasonable prices to construct homes and fences for their farms, 
and those things which are essential to them? 


| | 
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Mr. DOLPH. The Senator has maa og me right in the 
midst of a quotation with a question. I got through I 
shall answer, but I desire to say here now that I have not ad- 
mitted that it will decrease the price of lumber a particle, and 
I do not think it will. I have stated that before, and I have 
shown, in addition to that, how it would injure us without re- 
ducing the price of lumber. I said to the witness: 

Q. That would come in competition with the producers of raw material in 
the United States? 


a. To some extent. 
Q. By such a commercial union we would be building up a foreign coun- 
t * 


. No more so than when you build up Michigan or Minnesota. 

That was a very queer statement. Itshoweda very great lack 
of judgment on the part of the witness. When we are building up 
Michigan or Minnesota we are making a State of the Union and 
citizens of a State of the Union prosperous, but when we are 
building up Canada we are building up a foreign country. I 
said to the witness: 

Q. When we build up Michigan and Minnesota we build up a part of the 
United States. If we should form a union with Canada, so that her prop- 
bd 1 7 be ours, then we would be building up our own property? 

. . 

Q. BUL VORT commercial reciprocity would be building up and making 
strong not only a foreign nation, but a great commercial and producing 

val. f ‘ 

y A. Yes. So far as trade and commerce are concerned the result would be 
to the men who built it up the same as to the men who build up Michigan 
8 they would not trade with that country unless it suited 

Q. But the men who build it ap would be citizens of Canada, and their 
wealth would be within the jurisdiction of Canada, and would not he adding 
to our wealth at all? 

A. Yes, it would; because you would be participating init. Your people 
would be 0 8 7 n it, 5 

Q. They would be citizens and residents of Canada, and would be building 
up that country? 1 

A. I said it would not be nearly so advantageous as a political union; but 
Iam looking to the possibilities of both. 

There was a very intelligent witness, Mr. Ellis H. Roberts, 
who was examined before the committee. He was at the time 
subtreasurer of the United States in New York; for many years 
he had been editor and proprietor of the Utica Morning Herald, 
and formerly represented that district in the House of ope 
sentatives. While in Congress he was a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee. I said to him: 

Q You do not see any tles 3 then, as I understand you, to the farmer 
or laborer or miner in the United States in a reciprocity treaty of commer- 
cial union with Canada while Canada remains a foreign country? 

A. I fail to find that the classes to which you refer would be benesitea by 
such a reciprocity treaty. I fail to find that there are any compensa 
advantages—at least any considerable compensating e act sur- 
rendering the whole of our great markets toa population of 5,000,000 people. 

Q. Suppose there were conside g from each sideto the other, 
in any commercial arrangement, what class of citizens of the United States 
must make the surrender, in your judgment? 

A. The producing classes, it would seem to me, very decidedly. 

Q. And who, if anybody, would be benefited? 8 

A. I fail to find that there would be any considerable benefit to any class. 
Ido not myself believe that the addition of the productions of Canada to our 
8 would reduce the cost of li this country, for example. 

erefore the constmer—to use a phrase which has become rather a cant 
phrase—would hardly be benefited, it occurs to me. 

Q. Certainly the A e of what we generally term raw materials in the 
United States would not be benefited b a pony which has developed the 
resources and productions of these products in a? 

A. It seems to me not. 

I shall now refer to the question of the Senator from Nebraska. 
He seems to have a habit of firing and falling back, and after 
asking a question and being promised an answer, I see he has 
suddenly disappeared from the Chamber. Inever admitted to 
the Senator, in the Senate or anywhere else, that placing lum- 
ber on the free list would make lumber cheaper. I do not be- 
lieve it. It will not benefit the consumers of lumber in the 
United States. 

I have stated, and I repeat, that the only effect will be to 
benefit the Canadian producers. It will relieve them from the 
payment of the present duties; it will relieve them from the 
payment of over $1,100,000 a year into our Treasury on lumber 
and the products of lumber; it will make the production of lum- 
ber more profitable to them; it will stimulate the production of 
lumber, and it will increase exportation into this country; and 
whatever increase of exportation of lumber to this country from 
Canada is caused by putting lumber on the free list must nec- 
essarily decrease the production in this country to that extent. 

So the effect of it would be to increase the price of timber in 
Canada, increase the number of mills, and the output of mills in 
Canada, and increase the importation of lumber into the United 
States to benefit Canada without. benefiting the United States 
or citizens of the United Statesa particle; temporarily it may— 
although I do not believe it—depreciate the prices of lumber; 
but just the moment our het dg destroyed and the manufac- 
ture of lumber is checked in this country a great trade with 
Canada in lumber is built up, and when Canada comes to con- 
trol, if she does, our lumber market along our Northern border, 
just so soon will the Canadian producers put their own price 


upon Canadian lumber in our market, and very likely the con- 
sumer will pay more for lumber than he pays now, until our in- 
dustries revive. 

Then, when we have sharpcompetition with the foreign prod- 
uct, it may bs cheap enough to stop our industries again; but 
the whole proposition is unpatriotic, is un-American, is unwise, 
is indefensible. Itis placing one of the greatest industries of 
the United States in jeopardy by admitting upon an equality 
with our own the products of a great country, with as much ter- 
ritory as the United States, stretching from ocean to ocean, hav- 
ing vast forests of timber, of as good or better quality than our 
own, suitable for manufacturing, which are owned by the gov- 
ernment and sold for a trifle to the manufacturer. : 

In the United States a man who bought timoer from the Gov- 
ernment owns it and pays taxes on it, and the assessment is 
often, as I happen to know from experience, excessive. The 
men who build mills to manufacture lumber pay taxes upon their 
plant; the men who manufacture lumber pay taxes upon their 


product, upon the sawed lumber, and upon all products of lumber; 
the laborers who fell the trees, cut the logs, tra rt thera, 
and manufacture the lumber invest their wages in this country; 


they buy the products of the farmer; they deal with our mer- 
chants; and when they accumulate and put money in savings 
banks, and build houses, they pay taxes upon their accumula- 
tions and upon their homes; butthe Canadian timber owner pays 
no taxes to support our Government, except those paid in duties 
at the custom-house; the Canadian mill owner pays no taxes; 
the men who manufacture products in Canada pay no taxes, and 
the laboring men who manufacture the lumber do not inany way 
assist to support our Government. 

It is proposed, however, by the Democratic majority in -this 
body to place the productof the forests of Canada, manufactured 
by the labor of Canada, upon a par with the products of the for- 
ests owned by citizens of the United States who pay taxes. It 
is unequal, it is unfair, it is unwise, itis unpatriotic; it will be 
destructive of the industry; it will be destructive of the pros- 
perity of the country andof the laboring men of the country. 

Mr. VOORHEES. In order that Senators may make their 
plans and govern themselves accordingly, I give notice that to- 
morrow, when it is in order, I shall move that when the Senate 
adjourn it adjourn to meet on Thursday, adjourning over Dec- 
oration Day. I thought I would make announcement, for I 
know some Senators are absent who might otherwise feel com- 
pelled to return to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I desire to submit a very few remarks 
upon the pending amendment, but prefer not to go on to-night. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to the Senator from Indiana that 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] desires to make a. 
few remarks. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Would it be convenient for the Senator to 
do it between now and 6 o'clock? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, he will not be able to finish to-night. 

i Mr. VOORHEES. I expect to move to adjourn about that 
ime. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I prefer not to go on to-night. 
there will be a motion to proceed to 
tive business. 


I suppose 
e consideration of execu- 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spentin 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, May 29, 1894, at 10 o’clock a, m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 28, 1894. 
NAVAL OFFICER. 
Christopher C. Baldwin, of New York, to be naval officer of 
customs in the district of New York, in the State of New York, 
to succeed Theodore B. Willis, resigned. 


ign 
The nomination of C. C. Baldwin, delivered to the Senate May 
25, 1894, is withdrawn. 


POSTMASTERS. 


John C. Rose, to be postmaster at Cripple Creek, in the county 
of El Paso and State of Colorado, the appointment of a postmas- 
ter for said office having, 
dent on and after April 1, 1 


pyle, become vested in the Presi- 
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Thomas N. Moffit, to be 1 
county of Piatt and State of ois, in the of Americus B, 
Tinder, whose commission expired March 12, 1894. 

William M. Reed, to be postmaster at Morris, in the county 
of Grundy and State of Illinois, in the place of William S. 
Strong, removed. : 

Frank T. Reed, to be postmaster at Greenville, in the county 
of Bond and State of Illinois, in the place of Clark K. Denny, 
whose commission expired January 28, 1894. 

Henry Stahlle, to be postmaster at Plano, in the county of 
Kendall and State of Illinois, in the place of James C. Harwood, 
whose commission expired May 7, 1894. 

Thomas J. Deck, to be postmaster at Orange City, in the count; 
of Sioux and State of Iowa, in the place of Joseph Vos, resigned. 

Walter P. Horne, to be postmaster at Niagara Falls, in the 
county of Niagara and State of New York, in the place of Eu- 
gene M Clark, whose commission expired March 29, 1894. 

Francis A. Bachman, to be postmaster at Slatington, in the 
county of Lehigh and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of 
John R. Roberts, whose commission expired May 23, 1894. 

William F. Barr, to be postmaster at Anderson, in the county 
of Anderson and State of South Carolina, in the place of William 
M. Russell, whose commission expired March 20, 1894. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Passed Assistant Engineer Warner B. Bayley, to be chief en- 

ar in the N avy from May 25, 1894, vice Chief Engineer John 
. Moore, retired. 

Assistant Engineer Martin A. Anderson, to bea passed assist- 
ant engineer in the Navy from May 25, 1894, vice Passed Assist- 
ant Engineer Warner B. Bayley, promoted (subject to the ex- 
amination required by law). 


PROMOTIONS IN MARINE CORPS. 


First Lieut. Randolph Dickens, United States Marine Corps, 
to be a captain in said corps from May 2, 1894, vice Capt. George 
C. Reed, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Cyrus S. Radford, United States Marine Corps, 
to bea first lieutenant in said corps from May 2, 1894, vice First 
Lieut. Randolph Dickens, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas C. Treadwell, United States Marine 
Corps, to be a first lieutenant in said corps from May 3, 1894, 
vice First Lieut. G. T. Bates, retired. 


tmaster at Monticello, in the 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 28, 1894. 
DIRECTOR OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Charles D. Walcott, of Utica, N. Y., to be Director of the 
Geological Survey. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


William Mickler, of Florida, to be collector of customs for the 
district of St. Augustine, in the State of Florida. 


POSTMASTERS. 


William H. Phillips, to bə 8 at West Bay City, in 
the county of Bay and State of Michigan. 

Asahel C. Braddock, to be tmaster at Portsmouth, in the 
3 Bay and State of Michigan. > 

Sophie Choate, to be postmaster at Bentonville, in the county 
of Benton and State of Arkansas. 

A. M. Jones, to be postmaster at Manchester, in the county of 
Adams and State of Ohio. 

Philip B. Wachtel, to be postmaster at Petoskey, in the 
county of Emmet and State of Michigan. 

Ben F, McClinton, to be tmaster at Gatesville, in the 
8 Coryell and State of Texas. 

W. L. Jolley, to be postmaster at Honey Grove, in the county 
of Fannin and State of Texas. 

John Marens, to be tmaster at Hamilton, in the county of 
Caldwell and State of Missouri. 
Cornelius P. Convery, to be postmaster at Perth Amboy, in 

the county of Middlesex and State of New Jersey. 

Ebsn Lothrop, to be postmaster at Provincetown, in the county 
of Barnstable and State of Massachusetts. 

William R. Mall, to be postmaster at Maynard, in the county 
of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts. 

Abram B. Stillwagon, to be postmaster at Ambler, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of Pennsylvania. 

Robert McCann, to be postmaster at Elkland, in the county of 


Tioga and State of Pennsylvania, : 
Matthew A. Black, to be postmaster at Sheffield, in the county 
of Warren and State of Pennsylvania. 


Everett M. Arthur, to be postmaster at Telluride, in the 
county of San Miguel and State of Colorado. 

George Weber, to be postmaster at Port Allegany, in the 
county of McKean and State of Pennsylvania. 

John Toole, to be postmaster at Minersville, in the county of 
Schuylkill and State of Pennsylvania. 

C. W. Notbohm, to be postmaster at Oconomowoc, in the 
county of Waukesha and State of Wisconsin. 

P. H. Bolger, to be postmaster at Waterloo, in the county of 
Jefferson and State of Wisconsin. 

John Whalen, to be postmaster at Lincoln, in the county of 
Lincoln and State of Kansas. 

Harris Van Blarcom, to be postmaster at Ely, in the county of 
St. Louis and State of Minnesota. 

Lewis B. Marquissee, to be postmaster at Berrien Springs, in 
the county of Berrien and State of Michigan. 

John H. Chapman, to d Whitehall, in the county 
of Muskegon and State of Michigan. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, May 28, 1894, 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Rev. O. G. 
HERTZOG, Hiram, Ohio. 

Leh de ke of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. . 


COMPENSATION OF POLICEMEN AT OPENING OF OKLAHOMA 
TERRITORY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, trausmitting a copy of a communica- 
tion from the Attorney-General, asking authority to pay the 
claims of E. T. Kelly and J. J. Graham, for services rendered 
as policemen at the opening of Oklahoma Territory, from the un- 
expended balance of the appropriation made by the deficiency 
act of July 28, 1892; which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to bə printed. 


FLOUR MILL AT PIMA AGENCY, ARIZONA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Interior recommending 
that the appropriation in the Indian bill, for operating and re- 
pairing the flour millat Pima Agency, Arizona, be increased; 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 5 


FINDINGS OF COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House letters from the assis- 
tant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting copies of the find- 
ings of the court in the cases of J. M. Wood, deceased, vs. the 
United States, and T. G. Parker vs. The United States; which 
were refered to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


The SPEAKER. On the 23dof March last the House adopted 
a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House of reap aia ihr tbr of the United States has 
heard with profound regret of the death of Louis Kossuth, the eminent Hun- 
garian patriot, once the guest of the American people. 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House be requested to communicatethe 
respectful sympathy of the House to the family of the deceased. 


The SPEAKER. In accordance with the resolution, the 
Speaker addressed a communication to the family of Louis Kos- 
suth. A reply has been received, which the Clerk will read, so 
that it may go into the RECORD. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MAY 7, 1894. 
Mr. SPEAKER 
of the House of Representatives of the United States of America; 


We have received, this day, communication of the resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the United States expressing profound regret of thé 
death of our honored father, and we beg to tender our most tful and 
warm thanks for the great honor which has been done to the memory of him 
who loved the e of the United States sincerely. 

The United States have showed . ee to him when first he started on 
his long and weary career as an exile. and have shown that a nation’s cause 
can be respected in defeat as much as in victory. The same sympathy has 
now been at the close of that longcareer by the Representatives of 
the greatest nation in the world. Their sympathy honors the memory ofa 
man who has fully deserved it as one of the truest men and truest patriots 
that ever lived. outbursts of grief which met him in his native land on 
his last journey home was the greatest proof that his life was not spent use- 
lessly. 

We are, sir, your obedient servants, 
FRANCIS KOSSUTH, 
LOUIS THEODORE KoSSU TKH. 


1894. 
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WARM SPRINGS INDIAN RESERVATION, OREGON, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 123) defin- 
ing and permanently fixing the northern boundary line of the 
Warm Springs Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon. 

Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present 
consideration of the Senate bill. i 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill; after which 
the Chair will ask if there be objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the true northern bounda: 
Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon, as defined in the treaty o 
25, 1855, made between the United States, represented by Joel Palmer, super- 
intendent of Indian affairs of Oregon Territory, and the confederated tribes 
and bandsof Indiansin Middle Oregon, in which the boundaries of the Indian 
reservation now called the Warm Springs Reservation were fixed, is hereby 
declared to be that part of the line run and surveyed by T. B. Handley, in 
the year 1871, from the initial point up to and including the twenty-sixth 
mile thereof; thence in a due west course to the summit of the Cascade 
Mountains, as found by the commissioners, Mark A. Fullerton, William H. 
H. Dufur, and James F. Payne, in the report tothe Secretary of the Interior 
of date June 8, 1891, in pursuance of an appointment for such purpose under 
a provision of the Indian appropriation act, approved August 19, 1890. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if this matter has been referred to a committee of the House 
and reported upon? 

Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. Mr.Speaker, this is a Senate bill that 
assed the Senate some time past, and a similar bill introduced 
y myself was referred to the House Committee on Indian Af- 

fairs. That committee have presented a unanimous report in 
favor of the bill, and it is now on the Calendar. 

Mr. SAYERS. And the House bill is identical with the Sen- 
ate bill? 

Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. Practically identical. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request for the 
consideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ELLIS of Oregon, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


line of the Warm Springs 
une 


Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the House 


bill H. R. 5332 be laid on the table. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, that order will be made. 
There was no objection. 
LOUIS PELHAM. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill which I send tothe 
Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read aa follows: 


A bill (H. R. 1589) for the relief of Louis Pelham. 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, 
directed to pay to Louis Pelham, a citizen of New Harmony, in theState of 
Indiana, the sum of $3,000, with interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum from the 5th day of September, A. D. 1863, until paid, out of any 
money not otherwise appropriated, for money wrongfully paid out by an 
saree pag from him on the paT og day of pty 28 eee — 2 oon 
fiscation be error Bm nst the property o elham in the c 
court of the Unt States, in the Biata of Indiana; the sum of money men- 
tioned having been illegally taken and collected from him by the marshal of 
the United States for said district courtof Indiana upon the sale of a certain 
promissory note for $7,000, executed on the Ist day of March, 1862, due four 
years after date e to said Henry Pelham, and sold upon a venditioni 
exponas under & ibe of information in said district court to the said Louis 
Pelham, when in fact the marshal of said district had not under the man- 
date of the writ of monition attached the said note, nor had he seized the 
same, nor had it ever been in his custody from thecommencement to the end 
ot the proceedings thereon. The said note had not been at any time within 
the jurisdiction of said district court, and the said note was not at the time 
of the sale of the same, nor at the time of PNE the said sum of money to 
the said marshal as the purchaser thereof by the said Louis Pelham, nor at 
any time thereafter by the marshal of said district court delivered to him, 
nor did he acquire any title Whatever to said note under said proceedings. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I ask that the report be read. 

Mr. BURROWS. Subject, of course, to objection. 

Mr.SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, before that report is read,I de- 
sire to ask the gentleman from Indiana if he will accept this 
amendment. If he will not accept the amendment, I will object 
to the further consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, then, the Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the bill by st: out all after the word dollars,“ in line 5,down 
to and including the word “ paid,” in line 8. 


Mr. SAYERS. That strikes out the interest. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I am very loath to 
accept that amendment; but I recognize the necessity of doing 
so in order that this man may receive even this part of the money 


he is so justly entitled to. I therefore, with this explanation, 
accept the amendment. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 


Mr. BURROWS. With the amendment accepted, I would be 
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glad, before consent is given to the consideration, if the gentle- 
man will explain that case. 

Mr. TAYLORof Indiana. The reportstates it much more fully 
than I possibly could explain it. the report is read, it w 
show how grievously this man has been injured. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let the report be read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the reponi can be read. 

The report (by Mr. MCNAGNY) was read, as follows: 


This claim was presented to the Fifty-Second Congress, and a report was 
made in regard to it by the Committee on War Claims on the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1892. s the examination by your committee has led them substanti- 
ally to the same results with those arrived at by the committee of 1892, they 
do not think it necessary to recapitulate the facts orrestate the conclusions 
reached, but refer to that report, and herewith annex a copy for information 
and for incorporation herein. 7, 

Your committee recommend that the bill referred to them do pass. 


[House Report No, 2185, Fifty-second Congress, second session.] 


The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R, 9522) 
for the relief of Louis Pelham, respectfully report as follows: 

This isa bill to refund money wrongfully paid out by Louis Pelham, and 
illegally collected from him under certain confiscation proceedings against 
the property of Henry Pelham in the district court of the United States, in 
the State of Indiana, the sum of 83.000 having been illegally taken and col- 
lected from him by the marshal of the United States for said district court 
of Indiana, upan the sale of a certain promissory note for 87,000, executed on 
the Ist day of March, 1852, due four years after date, executed by Louis Pel- 
ham to the said Henry Pelbam, and sold upon a venditioni exponas under a 
libel of information in said district court to the said Louis Pelham, when 
in fact the marshal of said district had not, under the mandate of the writ 
of monition, attached the said note, nor had he seized the same, nor had it 
eror s in his custody from the commencement to the end of the proceed - 

ngs thereon. 

The said note had not been at any time within the jurisdiction of said dis- 
trict court, and the said note was not at the time of the sale of the same, nor 
at the time of paying the said sum of money to the said marshal as the pur- 
chaser thereof by the said Louis Pelham, nor at any time thereafter by the 
marshal of said district court delivered to him, nor did he acquire any title 
whatsoever to said note under said proceedings, and the said promissory 
note was never in the territorial limits of the said State of Indiana, but, on 
the contrary, was during all that time in the possession of Henry Pelham, 
in the State of Kentucky, where the said Henry Pelham resided. 

The United States, in 1 filed a libel of information in the district court 
for the district of Indiana “against the following-described credits and effects 
of Henry Pelham, that is to say, one promissory note, dated March 1, 1862, 
for the sum of 87,000, and due four ee after date, executed by Louis Pel- 
ham to Henry Pelham.” Louis Pelham was still in Indiana and within the 
jurisdiction of the marshal; but Henry Pelham was in Kentucky, outside of 
the marshal’s jurisdiction, and had the note with him there. The libel, after 
reciting the act of July 17, 1862, and making other proper recitals, alleged 
that by force of the said statute and the public warning of the President 
of the United States, the said estate, credits, and effects of him, the said 
Henry Pelham, so described as aforesaid, became and were forfeited to the 
Duon States, and that the same were liable to be condemned as enemies’ 

roperty. 

The writ of monition stated a libel had been filed by the district attorne 
against one promissory note,” and commanded the marshal to attac 
the note and to detain the same in your custody until the further order of 
the court concerning the same,” and ‘to give due notice to all persons claim- 


ing ene same,“ ete. 
e marshal made return, on the back of the writ, as follows: 
Mar 2, 1863. 

In obedience to the within warrant I have arrested the property within 
mentioned and haye cited all persons having or pretending to have any 
right, title, or interest therein, as by the said warrantI am commanded to do. 

“D. G. ROSE, Marshal.” 
A summons was at the same time issued agaras Louis Pelham, the 
maker of the note, which was served on him by the marshal, and he ap- 
peared and answered, admitting the facts alleged in tha Jibel. 

The fact of a publication of notice to all other parties in interest was 
proven, and a decree of condemnation was made, and a writ of vendttiont 
exponas issued to the marshal, who returned that he had offered for sale the 
promissory note and sold it to Louis Pelham for 83,000. 

When the war was over Henry Pelham sued the sureties of the marshal 
(he being dead) in the district court for the district of Kentucky for dam- 
ages alleged to have accrued by the marshal’s false return in the case. The 
declaration alleged a false return “to a writ of monition in a libel by the 
United States against the described credits and effects of Henry Pel- 
ha * * * that is to say, one promissory note for $7,000, executed by 
Louis Pelham to the said Henry.” 

It was an admitted fact in the case that the note was, from the issuing of 
the monition in the punks for confiscation till and at the time of the 
return to the monition by the marshal that he had arrested the same, outside 
the jurisdiction of the said district courtand not within the territorial limits 
of the State of Indiana; but on the ecg? Al was, during all that time, in 
aa . of the said plaintiff in the State of Kentucky, where he re- 
sS 


The plaintiff requested the court to instruct the jury. as follows: 

“If the jury find, from the evidence, that the allegations of the declara- 
tion are true, they will find for the plaintiff and assess his damages in the 
amount of the note, with interest thereon from maturity.” 

The court refused to give this instruction andcharged that, under the con- 
cooeg facts in the case, the plaintif was entitled to no more than nominal 

amages. 

A verdict was rendered acco: „and the refusal to charge as re- 
Song and the charge as given were then assigned to the!Supreme Court of 

e United States for error. The Supreme Court held that to effect its seiz- 
ure it was necessary for the marshal to take the note into his actual con- 
trol and 8 and consequently the debt was not confiscated. (15 Wal- 
lace, p. 196; 9 Wallace, p. 103.) 

Every principle of equity and justice, then, pie that the Government 
should refund the money received without consideration and for property 
which it did not control and had no right to sell, for a vendor,“ says the 
Supreme Court of the United States, “is bound to know that he actually 
has that which he professes to sell.” (Allen vs, Hammond, 11 Pet., 72.) 

“A court of equity,” said Chief Justice Marshal, in Garnett vs. Macon, 2 
Brock., 185, “considers a vendor responsible for the title he sells, and is 
bound to inform himself of its defects,“ and to make the same known to the 
peers as the latter has a right, if no liens or incumbrances are e 

own to him by the vendor, to suppose himself as purchasing an estate 
free from incumbrance, 


0 


` * 


i 
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Where a vendor intends to sell and the vendee to purchase a subsisting 
title, but which in fact does not exist. a payment of the — 
says the ee Court of the United States, would be a payment with- 
out the shadow of consideration, and no court of equity is believed ever to 
have sanctioned such a principle.” 

`  Clatmant is therefore, on the score of 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DINGLEY. A single suggestion. I notice that among 
the papers thus far read there is no communication from the 
Attorney-General of the United States. Now this claim is based 
entirely on the allegation of wrongful conduct of the United 
States district attorney, as [ understand. Should there not be 
in connection with the case acommunication from the Attorney- 
General stating that the facts were as alleged? It may be that 
the gentleman has such a communication. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I have two decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States that bear upon the question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Those are on questions of law. But my in- 
quiry is as to the facts. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Those decisions are based upon 
the facts, as well as on the law. They are to be found in Iöth 
and 9th Wallace, and are cited in the report read. They recite 
the facts as they exist in this case. 

Mr. DING My inquiry was whether the Department of 
Justice has in any manner, either through a communication or 
otherwise, indicated that the state of facts alleged to exist did 
actually exist. 
. Mr. TAYLORofIndiana. The evidence is all on file. There 

are a number of affidavits setting out all the facts. These were 
before the committee in the Fifty-second Congress and also the 
committee of the present House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Was there any communication from the At- 
torney-General? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I do not think he was ever con- 
sulted in regard tothe matter, as there is no good reason why 
that should be done. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The facts here are very largely such as 
should appear of record; and it seems to me we ought to know 
that they actually exist. 

Mr. SAYERS. I understand from the gentleman from Indi- 
ana that all the facts upon which this case is predicated are tobe 
found in the reports of the Supreme Courtof the United States, 
the very facts about which the gentleman from Maine is inquir- 
ing. I understand further from the gentleman from Ind 
that the sum of 33,000 was bid for this note by, the beneficiary 
named in the bill and that that money was actuall d into the 
Treasury. [Addressing Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. that so? 

Mr. TA R of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That being the case, my inquiry is answered. 

Mr. REED. As [I understand, the suit to which these adjudi- 
cations refer was N fol by Henry Pelham. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. Did he recover judgment? 

Mr.TAYLORof Indiana. No,sir. The Supreme Court held 
that nothing was sold. Henry Pelham had the note in his pos- 
session all the time. I might offer afurther explanation on that 

intas wellas other matters connected with thiscasefor the in- 

ormation of the House. 

Mr. REED. I would like to hear something about it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. These brothers at the breaking 
out of the rebellion were engaged in business at New Harmony, 
in the district which I represent. One of them had married a 
Southern lady, and through her influence he sold out his inter- 
est in the business to his brother Louis, not informing him of 
his real intention in retiring from the business. The price paid 
was something over 87,000, part of which was paid to him in 
cash and the balance in a note of $7,000. He went South. The 
next information received from him was that he was in the Con- 
federate army. His brother Louis remained North. lending his 
assistance tothe cause of the Union. The United States in 1863, 
8 to the law enacted in July, 1862, commenced confisca- 

ion proceedings against the property which Henry had left in 
that county, and among the rest was this note that he held 
against his brother Louis. 

AMemper. It was then in the possession of Henry? 

Mr. TAYLORof Indiana. Yes, sir; inthe possessionof Henry, 
who was in the Confederate lines. The note was sold by the 
marshal at public sale, and Louis purchased it for $3,000. Noth- 


ing more was done with the matter until Henry returned after 
the general amnesty. 
payment. His brother then informed him of these procee 

and told him it was just that he should look for remedy to 


He presented the note to his brother for 
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marshal and his bondsmen. Henry introduced proceedings 
siete the marshal, The circuit court found a judgment for 

enry for the full amount with the interest. The case was taken 
on appeal to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. REED. You mean the full amount of 87,000? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Seven thousand dollars and inter- 
est. The case was taken on appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and is repor in 9 Wallace, 103. This court 
reversed the action of the circuit court. The holding in effect 
was that the officers of the United States, never having had the 
note in their possession, could not confiscate itso as to divest 
the title from the owner by sale, and therefore it remained the 
property of Henry, and that he could not recover because he 
was not injured, inasmuch as he had his remedy by an action 
against his brother for the amount of note and interest. The 


case was appealed to the Supreme Court again. The adjudica- 
tion in the last case will bə found in 15 Wallace, page 196. The 
previous decision was adhered to by the court. Henry then re- 


covered from his brother the $7,000 and interest, so that Louis is 

now the loser of the $3,000 and interest which was paid the 

Government officials, besides having been required to pay his 

mamar the $7,000 and interest, That is the case now before tho 
ouse. 

Several MEMBERS. He ought to have his money back. 

Mr. REED. The report does not state the facts so well as the 
entleman from Indiana has done. The gentleman ought to 
ave written the report himself. 

Mr. KILGORE. as the claim for interest been eliminated 
from the bill? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SAYERS. I would suggest that, inasmuch as the gentle- 
man hasaccepted the amendment, it be considered as agreed to by 
unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands, the committee 
amendment is oer to pay interest. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. That is all. 

Mr. COOMBS. The committee amendment specifies the rate 
of interest, I think. 

TheSPEAKER. The amendment will be read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out in line 5, after the word “dollars” down to and including the 
word paid,“ in line 8. 

Mr. SAYERS. That strikes out the provision for interest. 

The SPEAKER. That is the amendment that the gentleman 
from Texas suggested. It strikes out the provision for interest. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The biil as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. $ 


PETER HAGAN. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 19) for 
the relief of Peter — 

The SPEAKER. he joint resolution will be read, after 
which the Chair will ask for objection. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, étc., That the claim of Peter Hagan, owner of the canal b: 
Mary of Philadelphia, for damages sus for the total loss of 
said canal barge in consequence of injuries received while being discharged 
of a cargo of stone, by the mili authorities of the United States, at Fort 
Monroe, September 23, 1891, and all pa; relating thereto now on file in the 
office of the Fourth Auditor of the 3 be ref to the Court of 
Claims for examination and the allowance of the amount of damages actu- 


1 said court: Pr mages 8 
only include the actual value of said canal barge at the time she sustained 
the injuries aforesaid. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Before that, Mr. Speaker, I ask that some 
amendments, which are proposed to this joint resolution, be first 


read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendments will be 
read before submitting the request for consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, in line 10, page 1, by striking out the word “fourth” and inserting 
„third; so as to read “ Third Auditor of the Treasury.” 

On 2, after line 17, amend by 8 

ieee That said court find whether or not said ry À 

V 
tion of —— 8 determine the question of the liability of the Govern- 
men 

Mr. SAYERS. Is that the amendment I suggested? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It isthe identicalamendment, as well asthe 
amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], 


1894. 
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covering the only pointsof objection to the resolution when it 
was submitted some time ago. i 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered, 
the amendment agreed to, and as amended the joint resolution 
was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BINGHAM, a motion to reconsider the last 
voto was laid on the table. 


RICHARD HAWLEY & SONS. 


Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, Lask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 5439) for the relief of 
Richard Hawley & Sons. z 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ele, That the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized and di- 
rected to refund to Richard Hawley & Sons, of Detroit, Mich., the sum of 
$473.20, ponens of them as duty on malt in excess of the amount author - 
ized by law. 

Mr. SAYERS. Before consent is given to consider this bill I 
would like some explanation of it. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill is to 
refund to this firm some moneys paid i Bossy as duties ona 
quantity of malt imported by them from Canada, The customs 
officials, at the time of its importation, took the position that in- 
asmuch as there was an excise duty of 1 cent a pound on malt in 
Canada, it should be added to the market price of the malt; and 
that duty was paid by this firm. 

Subsequently a question came before the United States court 
at Chicago, and Judge Drummond held that they should have 
collected the duties on the market price of the malt, without 
adding the excise duty, which was merely imposed on malt con- 
sumed in Canada. And for all duties which were paid by the 
firm under protest there was a refund ordered by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The duty in this particular instance was not 
paid by them under protest, so they have no standing in court, 
and could not recover. Hence this bill was introduced. It has 
been twice favorably reported by previous Co: = 

Mr. SAYERS. Does the amount embraced in this bill cover 
only the amount paid by way of duty because of this addition of 
the excise tax on the of the customs officials? 

Mr. WEADOCK. y that and nothing more. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is there any communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury upon the subject? 

Mr. WEADOCK. There isareport from the Committee on 
Claims setting forth the facts. There is no special report from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Has it been referred to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for examination? : 

Mr. WEADOCK. It was heretofore referred to the Depart- 
ment and reported back. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And they report these facts? 

Mr. WEADOCK. Yes; it so appears from the files of the 


case. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WEADOCK, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


FINAL PROOF ON HOMESTEAD AND DESERT LANDS. 


Mr. SWEET. Task unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3458) extending the time for final 
proof and payment on lands claimed under the public-land laws 
of the United States. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the time for making final ft 
all lands located under the public-land laws of the United States, proof and 
a of which has not yet been made, be, and the same is hereby, ex- 

ded for the period of one year from the time proof and payment would 
become due under existing laws. 

The Committee on the Public Lands recommended the follow- 
ing amendment: 

3 2 pore our — 65 3 x 1 5 insert the words homestead 
out one ore: ora s located under the homestead and 

Mr. SAYERS. Iwill ask the gentleman if this bill is unani- 
mously reported by the Committee onthe Public Lands? 

Mr. SWEET. It is. 

Mr.SAYERS. As well as the amendment? 

The SPEAKER. I wall 

e 1 Is there objection to the present co: 
tion of this bill? E sake 

There was no objection. 

The amendment recommended by the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands was agreed to 


and payment for 


z The bill, seme was oye to be Sugeest and nees 
hird time; an ing engrossed, it was accordingly read 
Shisd Mma, ana passed i 7 

On motion of Mr. SWEET, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


DUPLICATED COPYRIGHTED BOOKS. 

Mr. COVERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present -consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution for the purpose of insuring the security and the utilization 
of duplicated copyrighted books in the Congressional Library: 

Resolved by the Senateand Houssof Representatives of the United States, That 
the Librarian of Congress be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to de- 
posit.in the scientific library of the Patent O‘lice duplicated copyrighted 
books of scientific or mechanical character, for which a receipt shall be 

iven by the Commissioner of Patents to the Librarian of Congress: Provided, 
That only such duplicate copies as are not needed for current use in the 
Library of Congress shall be har aay or ae that in case of loss or destruc- 
tion of original co; the Librar: of the Library of Congress shall have 
authority to recall said duplicate from the library wherein deposited. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of this joint resolution. Is there ob- 
jection? 

: Mr. REED. By whom is this resolution introduced? 

Mr. COVERT. I will state that this resolution is introduced 
at the request of the Commissioner of Patents. It has been con- 
sidered and unanimously reported by the committee. 

Mr. REED. What is the recommendation of the Librarian of 
Congress? 

Mr. COVERT. I do not know that he has been consulted with 
reference to the matter. Iwillsay that there are in the Library 
duplicate copies of these books. The resolution has reference 
only to works of a scientific character. 

Me. REED. I riot but one copy 3 Foss 
right purposes, and only one copy is used for ry pu 
and it is proposed to deprive the Library of Congress ot that 
copy. Ishall certainly object to the consideration of this reso- 
lution until I hear from the Librarian of Congress, because it 
seems to me this would bs a dangerous thing to do. 

Mr. COVERT. I think there is little if any call for works of 
this character. 

Mr. REED. My idea of the Congressional Library is that it 
ought to contain, for practical use, one copy of every book that 
can be obtained on every subject, and we ought not to deprive 
it of its completeness. 

Mr. COVERT. As J understand, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SAX ERS. I think the gentleman from Maine is entirely 
correct, and we ought not to act upon this until we hear from 
the Librarian. 

Mr. COVERT. As I understand it, Mr. Speaker, there is no 
such system prevailing in the Congressional the her- 
metically sealing up of any books deposited there. The gentle- 
man from Maine a . REED] says that one copy is kept for copy- 
right purposes. I do not understand by that, that that book 
is locked up, so that no person can refer to it on application. 
There are two copies there for public use. 

Mr. REED. I know; but only one of them can be taken from 
the Library. 

Mr. CO T. The books referred to in this resolution are 
technical in their character and scientific. 

Mr. REED. I understand; and I donot know that Iwill make 
8 objection, but I do think the Librarian ought to be 


cons 5 

Mr. COVERT. Task, then, in the face of the objection, leave 
to withdraw the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be withdrawn. 

Mr. HEARD. Iask for the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I hope the gentleman from Mis- 
souri will allow me to ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of a bill. 

Mr. HEARD. I should be glad to accommodate the gentle- 
man; but that would necessitate a recognition on this side, and 
I can not consent. x 

CHANGES OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs to ask that that committee be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill S.171, and 
that it be referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 171) gran to the State of North Dakota certain lands hereto- 
fore set apart as a r ‘or Fort Totten military reservation 
tor the use of the militia of North Dakota, and for other purposes. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. I-will say that this land referred to has 
been abandoned by the War Department and turned over to the 
Interior Department, and this should go to the Committee qn 


kept for copy- 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection the Committee on Mili- 

tarv Affairs will be discharged from the further consideration of 

22 bill, and it will be referred to the Committee on the Public 
ds 


Mr. HARTMAN, [also ask to have a change of reference of 


the bill H. R. 7123. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2123) to amend section numbered 2324 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to mining claims. 

Mr. HARTMAN. I ask that the Committee on the Public 
Lands be discharged from the further consideration of that bill, 
and that it be referred to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

The SPEAKER. This bill has been referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. The gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
HARTMAN] asks that that committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of it and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Minesand Mining. Without objection that order will 
be made. 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled, a bill 
and joint resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 6838) to construe the act of Congress passed Jan- 
uary 6, 1893, to incorporate the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia; and 

Joint'resolution (H. Res. 178) to pay the officers and employés 
of the Senate and House of Representatives their respective sal- 
aries for the month of May, 1894, on the 29th day of said month. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 
ports. 
CONTEMPT OF COURT AND PUNISHMENT THEREFOR. 

Mr. WOLVERTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported favorably the bill (H. R. 4308) to further define the du- 
ties of the Federal courts concerning contempts and punishment 
therefor; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with 
the Poron pon ng report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit the views of the 
minority on the same bill. 

The SPEAKER. The views of the minority will be printed. 
ATTORNEY FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND ASSISTANTS TO 
ADMINISTER OATHS AND AFFIRMATIONS. 

Mr. DE ARMOND, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
575 adversely the bill (S. 1267) authorizing the attorney for 

e District of Columbia and his assistants to administer oaths 
and affirmations. 

The SPEAKER. This is a Senate bill, and, without objec- 
tion, its consideration will be indefinitely postponed. 
ADDITIONAL LINES OF RAILROAD THROUGH INDIAN TERRI- 

i TORY. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota, from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, reported favorably the bill (S. 1266) to extend andamend 
an act entitled An act to authorize the Kansas and Arkansas 
Valley Railway to construct and operate additional lines of rail- 
way h the Indian Territory, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved February 24, A. D, 1891; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

RED CLIFF INDIAN RESERVATION, WISCONSIN. 

Mr. LYNCH, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, re- 
ported favorably House joint resolution (H. Res. 40) to confirm 
the enlargement of the Red Cliff Indian Reservation in the State 
of Wisconsin made in 1863, and for the allotment of the same; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT SELMA, ALA. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, reported favorably the bill (H. R. 1944) for the 
erection of a poe ic W be Selma, Ala.; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ADDITION TO PUBLIC BUILDING AT OWENSBORO, KY. 

Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported favorably the bill (H. R. 5424) to provide for 
the erection of an addition to the post-office, internal-revenue 
office, and circuit-court building at Owensboro, Ky.; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
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PUBLIC BUILDING AT HELENA, MONT. 

Mr. SWEET, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported favorably the bill (H. R. 302) to provide for 
the construction of a public building at Helena, Mont.; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 


printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT BOISE CITY, IDAHO. 

Mr. SWEET, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported favorably the bill (H. R. 3821) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public buildin, 
thereon at Boise City, in the State of Idaho; which was referre 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT CHEYENNE, WYO. 

Mr. SWEET, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported favorably the bill (H. R. 5185] providing for 
the erection of a public building at Cheyenne, Wyo.; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
15 Tonan, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
pr is 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN TACOMA, SEATTLE, SPOKANE, AND 
WALLAWALLA, WASH. 

Mr. SWEET, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported the bill H. R. 7247 as a substitute for the bills 
H. R. 403, 404, 405, and 390, to provide for the purchase of sites 
for public buildings in the cities of Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, 
and Wallawalla, Wash.; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

The SPEA . This completes the call of committees for 


reports. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr.HEARD. Mr.Speaker, this being the fourth . and 
therefore the day appointed for the consideration of bills re- 
ported by the Committee on the District of Columbia, I desire to 
call up for consideration the bill H. R. 6596, a bill which was 
under consideration when the House adjourned two weeks ago. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6596 eben 
the nels pega Capitol N South Weanthaton Ralluag 
Company to the Belt Railway Company, and granting additional powers to 
said company. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker,I renew my request, that the bill 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole, gen- 
eral debate having been closed on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to consider this bill in the House as inCommittee 
of the Whole. The bill was partially considered in Committee 
of the Whole, 

Mr. HEARD. General debate had been concluded. 

72 HOPKINSof Illinois. I think it had better go into com- 
mittee. : 

Mr. HEARD. As the gentleman from Illinois objects, I move 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BELT RAILWAY COMPANY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mn MONTGOMERY in the chair. 

ane CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title of the 
bill. i 
The title of the bill was again reported, 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman, when thecommittee adjourned 
on last District day, an amendment had just been offere 5 sec- 
hat 


tion 1 by the gentleman from Iowa pae HEPBURN]. 
amendment, of course, is first in order for consideration. 

Mr. RANDALL. Have it read. 

Mr. HEARD. Iask that the amendment be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of section 1, add the following: 

Provided, That all of the cars of said Belt Railway Company shall, after 
the ist day of January, 1896, be operated by underground electric or cable 
motive power. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That amendment was 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN]. I want to 
suggest to him that I think the amendment will probably be 
more appropriate at the end of section 5,and the gentleman can 
then offer it. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Ihave examined the matter since I have 
spoken to the gentleman about it; and it is entirely appropriate 
2 <n nothing would be gained by changing its location in 
the . 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Very good. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose I had in view 
in offering that amendment was to put legislation in this bill in 
harmony with that which the House has heretofore indulged in 
upon such subjects. We have time and again endeavored to 
secure more rapid transit and to compel the railroad companies 
of this city to give the public better methods of travel and to 
make their railroad building correspond with the improvements 
everywhere to bs found in this character of enterprise. I can 
see no reason wily Congress should take a backward step in this 
direction. For five years Congress has been endeavoring to 
compe! the railroad companies to adopt modern methods of im- 
provement. 

We have required the Washington and Georgetown road to 
put in the cable. Five years ago we required the Metropolitan 
Railroad Company to do the same. On various occasions since 
they have insisted on their purpose to do that, and only a few 
weeks ago Congress again informed that corporation it must 
put in these modern improvements. Now, it is proposed to 
grant new franchises to a corporation changing the operation 
of a road in the heart of this city, franchises that are of the 
most valuable character; and I can see no reason why, if it is 
proper that the Metropolitan road adopt these new methods, 
this L street road that parallels it should not be compelled to 
do the same thing. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that Ispeak not only for myself, but for the entire Committee on 
the District of Columbia, and possibly for every man in the Dis- 
trict, when I say that we are in sympathy with the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. FARN] in his desire for rapid transit in this 
city; but I donot believe that on the L street, or, as it is called, 
this cross-town road, it is possible fora cable or electric motor to 
be successfully used commercially. ‘The company which desires 
to construct this road is ready to adopt the very best and most 
economical and satisfactory underground or surface motor that 
can be used whenever it is shown that there is sucha motor that 
iscapable of being successfully used commercially. 

Now, I have prepared an amendment which I think the gen- 
tleman ought to accept asa substitute, and I shall offer it as a 
substitute for the amendment which he has offered. My amend- 
ment requires this company, after the use of horses a reasonable 
time, to substitute an underground or mechanical surface motor 
that will be satisfactory to the Commissioners of the District, 
and one that it is shown can be used successfully. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to section 1: 

Provided. That horse power may be used on the lines as herein granted 
for traction purposes; Provived further, however, That if said power is not 
abandoned on or before two years, and either an underground system or me- 
chanical surface motor substituted therefore, the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict are hereby empowered to order and compel the railroad company to 
adopt said underground system or surface mechanical motor, provided they 
(the Commissioners) are satisfied that there is a practical one in existence, 
to be selected by said company and approved by said Commissioners; an 
if such change is not completed within one year from the date of said order 
the railway company shall pay to the District of Columbia, in addition to all 
other taxes now required to be paid by said company, an annual tax of 
for mom and every car opera by horse on that portion of its line herein 
granted. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the gentleman to the words ‘‘surface mechanical motor” in 
his amendment, and toask him whether he does not think they 
ought to be followed by the words ‘‘ excluding overhead trolley.” 
It occurs to me that otherwise the overhead trolley might be 
used, and might come under the head of a mechanical surface 
motor.” Iam sure that my friend does not intend that, because 
he, like myself, is opposed to the introduction of the overhead 
trolley into this city as long as the sentiment of the people is 

against it, as we believe it to be at this time; but I think the 
language I have suggested ought to be incorporated in the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, in order to guard with certainty against 
the adoption of the trolley. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Of course, Mr. Chairman, 
I did not mean by my amendment to permit the use of the over- 
head trolley, nor do I believe that the language of the amend- 
ment would permit it; but in deference to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Missouri, I will very cheerfully add after the 
word motor“ the words excluding the overhead trolley.” 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
in charge of this bill whether the reason for giving this rail- 
road company virtually three years’ time to substitute some 
other motive power for horses is that the committee believe 
that the underground system has not yet been perfected? 

It seems to me that, with the experience we have had in rela- 
tion to the other railroads in this city, itis better to insist at the 
outset that this company shall adopt the most modern appliances 
than to let them begin with horses and then, later to go through 
all the machinery of legal process to compel them to adopt mod- 
ern methods of locomotion. I think those modern methods have 


beenalready sufficiently developed to warrantany company which 
seeks additional privileges from this House to adopt some of 
them. At all events, the problem is certainly not in such arudi- 
mentary stage that this Company ought to require three years 
in which to decide what method it will adopt. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not know what to say 
further upon that point. The object of this railroad company 
is to use an underground electric or surface mechanical motor— 
any kind of underground motor or the storage battery, if it can 
be used practically. The committee do not believe that up to 
this time the storage battery has reached such a degree of per- 
fection that it can be used commercially, but it is claimed that 
it soon can be. The committee are informed that a very tedious 
and i eee litigation is now pending between the owners of 
the different patents on the storage-battery motor, and that the 
controversy will probably be adjusted within the time men- 
tioned in the bill, and if so, and if that method is found to be 
practical commercially, the wees 74 will stand ready to adopt 
the storage battery. If not, and it is shown that the under- 
ground system can be used successfully, then this amendment 
authorizes the Commissioners to require the company to adopt 
that method. Itseems to me that the amendment is 3 
drawn and that it provides for every possible contingency. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, without questioning at all 
the good faith of the gentlemen who favor this proposition, I 
do not believe that the proposition comes from the corporation 
in good faith, for this reason: The excavation of the street for 
the purpose of laying one of these tracks and the replacing of 
the pavement involves an expenditure of $17,000 a mile. - This 
proposition conveys the idea that it is the purpose of this com- 
pany to put down, for only two or three years’ use, an ordinary 

orse railway, and then, at the end of that time, to tear it up 
and replace it at an expense of $17,000 a mile for the purpose of 
putting down a new track for a different kind of motive power. 

I do not believe they intend anything of the kind, but that if 
they are once permitted to lay this for a surface motor, that will 
be the motor. If they are once permitted to have a horse rail- 
way, we shall have the same difficulty with them that Congress 
has had with the Metropolitan road. 

Five years you began to apply compulsory processes to 
that road for the purpose of doing away with the horse cars, 
You are no nearer a result to-day than you were when you be- 
gan. How the company succeeds I donot know, but it does suc- 
ceed in thwarting the purposes of Congress, Year after year it 
has paid no attention at all to the mandates of Congress. With 
this experience before us, I am unwilling to trust these gentle- 
men with a road of this character when we have it in our power 
now to fix the motive power beyond peradventure. 

Gentlemen talk as though the putting down of this road were 
a matter of grace, as hough agreatimposition were | dei upon 
this corporation in requiring them to keep pace with the prog- 
ress of the times. Here is a franchise, I assert, of vast value, 
which is being given away to these men. It is not only of vast 
value now, amply remunerative to them from the day it is put 
in operation, but it is one of vast possibilities of growth. Yet 
you are giving it to them, and giving it to them as though it 
were a matter of grace for them to accept it, as though they 
should not be expected to accept it unless on terms entirely sat- 
isfactory to themselves. 

Let us now, while we have the 8 to control the matter, 
control it as it should be controlled. Let us rg ed require them 
to make the best road now possible. That is all I ask. I do not 
care whether they adopt a cable system or an electric system, 
but [ want it to be the best of its kind. We have the power to 
require this. To talk about the poverty of this corporation, 
about its inability to put down a proper road, in my opinion is 
all balderdash. You can get a corporation any day of the week 
to accept this franchise on the condition of building the best 
possible road now known to the art of construction. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Thegentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HEPBURN] speaks of this company constructing the line out 
here on C street. I want to say to him that that line is being 
constructed by the Eckington corporation. 

Mr. HEPBURN. It is the same corporation. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No. 

Mr. HEPBURN. It is the same corporation. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is not. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Well, I know something about the matter. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman is mis- 
taken. I know he wants to state the facts. The Eckington road 
is owned by the Belt LineCompany. They are two independent 
corporations. One is owned by the other. But this road is be- 
ing built by the Eckington Company. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know 
whether we are proceeding under the five-minute rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the limit. 
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Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I may wish to occupy more than 
five minutes. : 

Mr. SICKLES (to Mr. CANNON of Illinois). Make a good 
speech and we will extend your time. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois, I do not know that I can make a 
good speech: but I can tell what I think about this bili, and I 
believe I understand the situation. 

{ may say that I am a believer in street railways; and if had 
my way in Washington and every other city I would let com- 
panies construct street railways as long as they would construct 
them well, and as long as they had the money to put into the 
venture. 

Now, there are street railways and street railways. There is 
nothing connected with the legislation op PORN ARA District 
that I have had more pleasure in than the honorof having served 
upon the conference committee, as I recollect, on the deficiency 

l that put into law the provision requiring the company run- 
ning the Navy-Yard and Georgetown road and the Fourteenth 
street line to introduce rapid transit under a threat of the for- 
feiture of their charter if they failed todoso. That provision 
applied also to the F street line, known, I believe, as the Metro- 
politan line. That provision and that threat put animal power 
off the Avenue and off Fourteenth street and gave us the cable. 
It has not yet put animal power off F street; but I believe that 
the necessities of that great line on F street, if it is to be reason- 
ably profitable, as well as the foree of legislation, will give us 
the change there. 

Now, this change of motive power upon the Navy-Yard and 
Georgetown line has been, I dare ey profitable to 
the company, because it seems to me that they carry four passen- 
gers now where they only carried one before. And I have no 
doubt that this will be true as tothe great line on F street. But 
it does not follow that because you can put on such lines as I 
have indicated, a construction ing from $50,000 to $150,000 a 
mile, you can eet the same sort of on the Belt Line, running 
out about the boundary and on the cross-town lines of this city. 
The two great lines of road I havespoken of run from some place 
to some place. They strike the Capitol. One of them strikes 
the Navy Yard. One of them goes down the Avenue, and the 
other traverses the principal business street, where thereis great 
travel through many blocks of population. 

Now, if anybody seya that a company can take the Belt line of 
road, or the proposed road commencing at the river and running 
into the city in connection with the Mount Vernon road, or can 
take a cross-town road that does not strike the Capitol, but goes 
upon streets that are not business streets—if any one tells 
me that a company with such a route can put on its line a con- 
struction costing from $75,000 to $150,000 a mile and can make it 

y within one year, or two years, or five years—I donot believe 
I. Therefore, if I had my way in regard to this cross-town road, 
in view of the present condition of motors, I would authorize 
this company to put in a double track with iron posts every 
hundred feet between the track, with a well-secured overhead 
wire—the overhead ore 

This system does well in Philadelphia; it does well also in 
many of the smaller towns. The cry is raised against it that 
the current is a ‘‘death-dealing current,” whereas in fact ju- 
dicial inquiry shows that the current of electricity that runs 
the overhead trolley has never resulted in the loss of a single 
human life. And it is a well-authenticated fact, established by 
2 investigation, that the current may go through the 

uman body without causing death or even serious results. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like to havea few utes 


longer. 
Ar. SICKLES. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Illinois be extended for ten minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Continuing then, Mr. Chairman, 
if I had the power to grant this charter to this pro d rail- 
road company upon L street and itscross-town branches, which 
I understand to be the desire, I would provide that they should 
have the liberty of putting in the underground trolley, although 
I doubt very much if they can afford to do that under existing 
conditions; or that they should have the liberty to put in an 
overhead trolley as I have indicated. That gives rapid transit 
with much less danger to life and property than the cable lines, 
aad I speak this from observation as well as inquiry, for I have 
sat by and heard inquiry made in judicial proceedings where 
ques of damages were at stake, and where the inquiry was 
not an ex pe one. 

But I suppose that in the present conditionof this city, and the 
present condition of knowledge of electrical construction gener- 
ally, youhad justas well whistle instacyclone, when somebody 
talks of the death-dealing elect current, as to undertake to 
allow to this and the other companies liberty of construction inre- 


gard to the overhead trolleys on these suburban lines in the city, 
or its environments, or on the cross-town lines. But, in my 
judgment, the overhead trolley ought to be allowed in these 
cases. It is a system demonstrated to be practicable by a con- 
siderable amount of experience; it has been shown to be a suc- 
cess not only in small cities, but in places where the traffic is 
very much greater than it will be on these cross-town lines. 

Now, here is a company, as I understand it, which owns, and I 
do not know that I am correct in that, what is known as the Belt 
Line, where it now runs horse cars; but it is the line which runs on 
Maryland avenue, near the foot of the Capitol here, runs from 
north to south, and is now a horse-car line. That I understand 
to be the line which is affected by this proposed legislation. 

Mr. HEARD. That is the line. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I have occasionally ridden on it 
myself,and havefrequently seenit. Now, that company desires, 
I understand, to build this cross-town line on L street. 

As I said before, that being the condition, I would give them 

wer to build the line, and make it obligatory upon them, if 

could, to use at least the overhead trolley on that part of the 
line and all the balance of their line. But as that could not be 
done in the present condition of feeling on that subject, I would 
sooner have a horse-car line than none at all. However, if there 
is any other company anywhere that would go out Q street or P 
street or any other of the cross streets, build a cross-town rail- 
way and put in an underground trolley or cable for that purpose, 
I would give them the right to do it. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois a question for information. I understand that the resi- 
dents and property owners on L street are very much 2 
to this line on account of the street being so narrow. Is that 
sorrect? 

Mr. SICKLES. It is. 

Mr. STOCKDALE, I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois if it was ee, eae to establish this line on M 
street, and it was af changed to L? Does he know the 
reason for that F 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I do not know the reason, and it is 
not material for me to inquire. From what little knowledge and 
Observation I have of the matter, and I have been rather a close 
observer in the smaller cities of the street.railway systems, 
everybody along the proposed line kicks until the line is down, 
and when it is put down then everybody is kicking because it 
was not put down earlier, and every street wants it. 

Now, you can not propose in this city to constructastreet rail- 
road anywhere of any kind but you will find somebody who wants 
to construct that or some other road, or if he can not get the 
right to do it, he does not want anybody else tohave the right. 
That is to say, if he can not cat himself, he is determined that no- 
body else shall. One man would say, I don't want them torun 
by my house,“ or perhaps, as has been said before, Let the pub- 
lic be damned if it is be accommodated,” or that It don’t 
makeany difference whether the road is constructed or not; let 
them walk.” 

Urana Thatis pretty strong language, isitnot? [Laugh- 

r 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. That has quotation marks around 
it, you see. Thatis somebođy’s else profanity, not mine. Iam 
not using it for myself. . 

I say again, Mr. Chairman, I believe this railway company is 
now willing to put down this cross-town line and operate it in 
connection with the same motor (namely, the animal power) as 
they are now on other parts of the line. And whetber 
that system is or not, at least for the present I believe it 
will be a benefit to the property owners on L street, as well as a 
public benefit, to allow this line to be built. 

Therefore, [would give them that authority if Ihad the power 
to enact this law. But when I state that, I would go a ste 
farther, and I would give them the right to put in the overhe 
trolley along these 9 settled portions of the city. I do 
not know, however, that there is any proposition to amend the 
bill in that particular. 

Mr. COOMBS. The portion of the city through which this 
line runs is not sparsely settled. The gentleman ought to know 


that. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, well, I do not knowthat. The 
Belt line we all know about. 

Mr. COOMBS. I understand that some portions of it are not 
thickly settled, butthereisa large portion of it that goes through 
very thickly settled parts of the city. 

Mr. RI N of Tennessee, Two-thirds of it is subur- 
þa 


n. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Two-thirds of it is suburban, and 
it commences at no place and ends at no place. In other words, 
it is not like agreat line that strikes the Capitol and the Treasury 
and runs through every foot of its way in a thickly settled por- 
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tion, where people at every block and corner get on and off. 
Now, I do not know that I can add any more to what I have said. 
There may be people who want to construct underground trolley 
systems. II so, if they will come here and propose to construct 
any underground trolley system on any street in this city, I am 
ready to vote for it. I should be very glad if it could reach the 
Capitol. [should be very glad if it could reach the Treasury; 
but let us take one thing at a time. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. May Task the gentlemana ques- 
~ tion? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMA.STONE. Are you ready to vote for it un- 
til it has passed the stage of experiment and become a practical 
demonstration? 

Mr.CANNON of Illinois. Well, Iwill say this: The best test 
of suecess and of having passed the experimental stage is that 
somebody will put up the $75,000 a mile to put it in; because if 
there is anything on this earth that is practical it is the $75,000 
amile that goes into it. 

But I want to state to myfriend that,even if the underground 
trolley were a complete success, in my judgment no company 
could be organized anywhere in the United Statesthat would put 
in that underground system at a cost of $75,000 a mile, from 
terminus to terminus, along the line that it is proposed to give 
this corporation or these parties the rightto construct this road. 
Therefore I am for giving these parties the right to construct 
this road; not to shut anybody else off; but I will turn around 
two weeks from to-day, if they will present a bill, and I will give, 
on some other street or streets, wherever they will give fair as- 
surance of the constructionof a road, the right to others to build 
an underground road or a cable road cross-town if they wantit. 
I believe that is all I want to say. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa, as well as the amend- 
ment offered by one of the members of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, I find there is but little difference between 
the two propositions. The gentleman from Iowa proposes an 
amendment that in a yearand a half horses shall be excluded as 
a motive power, and directs that an unde und cable or some 
electric motive power shall be used by the corporation. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Iowa carries no penalty. The 
amendment offere a member of the committea makes the 
period two years for horse propulsion, with the qualification at 
the expiration of that time there shall be vestedin the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia a discretion to decide whether 
there is an acceptable motor, electrical or otherwise, which, as 
to safety and expedition, will answer all requirements. 

This amendment excludes the overhead pated! wire, and in 
connection therewith attaches a distinctive penalty of $250 for 
each car, in addition to the general taxation, should horses be 
eontinued and used. 

I regret that there has been an exclusion of the overhead-wire 
service in this connection. Gentlemen know that during the 
past two years there has been no question connected with elee- 
trical science so dominant and controlling as the im nt 
question of a motor for street transportation. To-day the trol- 
ley system covers more miles than any other important system, 
and it is accepted and used in cities and accepted for surburban 
lines running many miles. 

In my own city of Philadelphia, which has, I believe, a greater 
surface mileage than any other city in the world—which will at 
the close of this year have alonger trolley system than any other 
city in the world—using better cars than [have ever ridden upon 
in any other city—has during the past two years found assembled 
in mass meeti in every section of the eity a people literally 
inrebellion against a proposed overhead system of trolley. The 
necessary ordinances, however, passed the councils of the city and 
legislative action was in full accord, so that at the close of this 
year we will have a completed system most satisfactory to the 
very people who but a year ago protested and petitioned against 
its {S tion. I believe a popuiar vote in Philadelphia would 
affirm the wisdom of the overhead system. 

I find upon inquiry that by the close of the present year up 
ward of seven millions of dollars will have been expended in 
the said city for the trolley overhead power, the very system you 
condemn and exclude from this proposed legislation and bill. 
To-day the cable system, costing one of the great corporations 
of my city a million dollars some few years ago, is being torn 
up and the overhead trolley system substituted. Asagainstthe 
trolley system of to-day, the underground and other motors are 
not regarded by experienced railroad men as in any respect 
equal to or to be compared with the overhead service. But it 
would seem that the gentlemen in charge of the bill exclude the 
trolley by amendment. The legislation is in their hands. I be- 
lieve it is a step backward. 

I believe it is the only accepted successful system to-day; and 


if in the future, in the revolutions that we observe are going 
about us.in reference to the power and usefulness of electricity, 


on 


a better motor can be substituted for safety, for speed, and con- 
venience, I am in favor of it; but Ido not believe there should 
bo any departure from that legislation which will allow coming 
Congresses to amend the system should the improvements in 
motor power in the future require an amendment to the provi- 
sions of thecharter that is proposed to be given to this corpora- 
tion. . 

Electricity is in its infancy and wise legislation should leave 
unrestricted, subject, however, to the authority of the District 
Commissioners and Congress, the character and kind of motor 
that may stand best approved when the period arrives for a 
change from the horse power to electricity. 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, I am surprised that the gentle- 
man is so well satisfied with the overhead trolley system. I 
spent yesterday in Brooklyn, in which the overhead trolley sys- 
tem has obtained a very Fe and it is universally 
felt by the people of that city that not only is it noisy, but that 
it disfigures the city. The principal streets of that city are a 

erfect pandemonium. I, for one, will never vote for the over- 

ead trolley inthecityof Washington. The people of Washing- 
ton are entitled to the very best that they can get, and Congress 
should see that the people get the very best obtainable. I do 
not believe, Mr. Chairman, in creating difficulties to be over- 
come in the future. I do not believe in enlarging the railroad 
power in this city. It is a very suspicious thing to me that the 
majority of the legislation which comes from the Committes on 
the District of Columbia to us in this House every two weeks 
has relation to railroad corporations. 

Mr. HEARD, Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. COOMBS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEARD. The gentleman says it is a very suspicious cir- 
cumstance that most of the business that comes from the com- 
mittes refers to railroad lines. That committse is charged with 
the duty of investigating and reporting upon the character of 
the bills referred to that committee. 

Mr. COOMBS. I make no charge against the committee. I 
meant simply Sat peewee is being brought upon the commit- 
tec and upon the House, convincing me that some strong com- 
bination is at work to gobble up all of those franchises. 

Mr. HICKS. May I not suggest to the gentleman that the 
overhead trolley is also considered dangerous? 

Mr. COO} I believe that it is considered erous, but 
Iam not speaking to that point. Another fact I wish to call to. 
porr attention is that the railroad companies are being so much 

avored. The fact of itis that the city of Washington WON; 

with its increased growth and with its suburbs extending in al- 
most every direction, is the most promising field for railroad 
corporations. and [ do not believe we should be in a great 
hurry in disposing of these franchises, or extending the priv- 
ileges and franchises already in existence. I believe we should 
move very conservatively and eee the interests of the city, 
preserve its beauty, and keep it from being disfigured. 

I want to say further that nothing so disfigures a city as this 
overhead trolley system. It makes valueless these fine archi- 
tectural improvements. erected all along its lines, and I hope 
this House will not be swerved from the decision it has hereto- 
fore taken in rogard to the overhead trolley system within the 
borders of the city of Washington, and that no addition or ex- 
tension of franchises shall be given to any corporation now ex- 
isting, unless they give a cable or underground system of elec- 
tricity. I think we should have the best motive power. Now 
has come a time in the history of this railroad when there is 
offered an opportunity to give that to us,and I believe weshould 
avail ourselves of it. Ido not say that in the railroads in the 
suburbs we should force them to put down an underground trol- 
ley or cable, but certainly within the city the provision should 
be in rated in this bill by which that should be done. 

Mr. BURN. Ish like to have the proposed amend- 
ments read. First, the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa, and then the proposition of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. ithout objection, that can be done. 

The amendment offered by Mr. HEPBURN was then read, after 
which — substitute offered by Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee 
was read. 

Mr. REYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to move to 
amend by striking out “electric or underground,” so as not to 
confine the District Commissioners in the selection to any spe- 
cial motor. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is in order to amend the substitute. 

Mr. REYBURN. Wherever the words ‘‘underground” or 
“electric” occur, I move that they bə stricken out, so that the 
District Commissioners may consider and select any kind of mo- 
tor that may meet their judgment and the judgment ot scientific 
men. 8 
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Mr. COOMBS. Do you mean the overhead trolley? 

Mr. REYBURN. I would take any kind of motor that may be 
selected by the Commissioners. I do not want to confine the 
District Commissioners or the railroad company to any special 
kind of motor, either underground, electric, or overh trol- 
ley. Give them the 8 es of selecting any kind of a motor 
that may be approved at that time. : 

Mr. COOMBS. Would you have a locomotive go through the 
streets? $ 

Mr. REYBURN. No, not a locomotive. Exclude steam, if 
you please. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania[Mr. BINGHAM] passed quite a eulogy a moment ago 
on the overhead trolley. I do not care about 5 a 
discussion of that ten but there is a gentleman in his own 
city who is charged with the duty of investigating subjects of 
this kind who has spoken about it, and I will quote a few sen- 
tences from there portos David R. Walker, chief of the electrical 
bureau of Philadelphia. ‘These sentences are to be found in his 
last annual report, issued in June, 1893. Discussing this same 
system, which is so favored in the city of Philadelphia—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. Which runs on every street. 

Mr.HEPBURN. Discussing this favored system, Mr. Walker 
says: 

The overhead system of electrical propulsion of street cars is, in my opin- 
ion, better fitted for small towns or Villages, or for connecting the same, or 
for the suburbs of a city such as our own; but when it comes to introduc- 
ing electricity as a motive power in the heart of a large city, the circuits 
conveying the power for the same can and should be placed beneath thesur- 
face of the streets. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt it is true that this over- 
head system has been put down on many of the streets of Phila- 
delphia—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. On every one. 

Mr. HEPBURN. But that is because a corporation has fas- 
tened itself upon thatcity, has invested millions of dollars in that 
system of street-car propulsion, and, by processes known to such 
corporations, has prevented the ge ic from relieving them- 
selves from its grasp. And, Mr. Chairman, it is a part of that 
same corporation, or persons connected with that corporation 
or corporations, that are trying now to fasten themselyes npon 
this city through this bill. It is because in Philadelphia they 
have done this, it is because the citizens of Philadelphia are 
unable to relieve themselves from this corporation, that I want 
to make my protest now against its getting a hold on this city 
by the same means. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman states that a corporation has 
fastened itself on the city of Philadelphia in connection with the 
trolley. 

Mr HEPBURN. I should have said corporations. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There are four distinct corporations that 
have the trolley privileges for the streets of Philadelphia, and 
I can only say to the gentleman now that if eee City 
shall ever approach the convenience that we enjoy to-day in m 
city in the matter ol street-car travel, Ishall be delighted to have 
contributed to it as a legislator. 

Mr. HEPBURN. There may be four corporations, but they 
are all links of the same sausage, made from the same dog. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BINGHAM. Well, the hair of that dog is good hair. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HEPBURN (continuing). And I want that method of 
propulsion kept out of this city. 


r. BINGHAM. Is there any interest, or any corporation, 
or any partnership identified with the underground system 
which the gentleman seems to favor so much. 


Mr. HEPBURN. None that I know of. Let me suggest fur- 
ther, Mr. Chairman, that there are now in the United States, 
as I am informed, 5,200 miles of the overhead trolley. Every- 
where you find persons who are interested in these trolley cor- 
porations fightin a any other kind of motor, for this rea- 
son: In many of the large cities, including, I believe, the city of 
Philadelphia, the corporations that haye secured the franchise 
which enables them to use the overhead trolley are under obli- 
ganon; whenever there is an underground system developed, 

put that in instead of the trolley. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is true; and therefore what becomes 
of the gentleman's wk deat against those corporations? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I will attend to that, if the gentleman will 
wait. The overhead trolley is much cheaper, and they do not 
want to s2e the 1 of an underground trolley system, 
and,as was szid by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALKER] here the other lay, these interests uniting would be 
willing to put in a cable road for the F street line rather than 
to permit that line to develop in this city a successful under- 


ground trolley, because whenever that is developed it will com- 
pel them to spend millions of dollars in making the change. 
[Here the hammer fell.] 


— 
uo) 


Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I move to strike out the 
last word. It does not seem to me at all gg aed ie a Mr. Chair- 
man, that this House should take a step kward. The fight 
for several years has been to do away with horse power asa 
motor for street 5 something has been accomplished 
in that direction in this city. There is no one, I trust, on this 
floor who would be willing now to return to horse power on the 
Washington and Georgetown line in place of the cable. 

Now, why are the cable cars running on that line to-day? 
Simply because gentlemen upon this floor and Senators made a 
demand that thecable, or some other than animal power, should 
be used to transport those cars. At the same time Congress 
declared that the Metropolitan road should make a similar 
change. Thecourse pursued bythe Metropolitan road has been 
thoroughly discussed on this fioor; but now we have before us 
another bill, a bill to extend a line which has been constructed 
in this city and which has recently passed into the hands of for- 
eign owners. It is understood to be 1 in the owner- 
ship of gentlemen residing in Philadelphia. 

r. BINGHAM. I hope so; I do not know. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I presume that is the fact; 
1 think no one doubts it. That company or the companies con- 
stituting this seas have commenced to purchase the rail- 
way system of Washington. They already own two of its lines, 
and now they propose to extend this line, not as the gentleman 
from Tennessee says, largely through suburban streets, but 
right through the heartof the city. Of this proposed line there 
is not one mile that is not inside the boundary of the city and 
along streets laid out between squares. The line proposed by 
the bill extends some 3 or 4 miles inside the city through its 
3 streets, and after this long fight in behalf of mechan- 

cal motors this company comes in here and proposes that for 
three years animal power shall be used 
Mr. BINGHAM. Two years. 
Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. It is amended now so as to 
be limited to two years. This company proposes that animal 
power may be used for two years, and after that, if the Commis- 
sioners shall see fit, that animal power shall be supplanted b 
some kind of mechanical power. But that portion of the bill 
left in a very misty condition. 
Now, the question which comes back to us to consider at 
this point is exactly this: Why should a corporation come in 
here, select a street of the city of Washingion through which it 
roposes to run its line, contrary to the wishes of the people re- 
siding on that street, simply that it may preoccupy the ground 
and enjoy advantages which are refused to lines which have 
been in existence for a score or more of years in this city? It 
certainly is not because the line runs through suburban streets, 
for in fact it runs through the heart of the city. 
Two weeks ago when this matter was up I asked an oppor- 
tunity to prosen the protestof people residing upon L street in 
that portion of the city where this line is to run. I hold that 
petition in my hand. It is signed by property holders all along L 
street. Almost every property holder joins in this protest, and 
it is signed by as Ne tizens of Washington as can be found 
within its limits. And all along that line not one property 
holder asks for this road. 
[Here the hammer fell.] 


Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I ask for five minutes more. 

4 Mr. COOMBS. I hope the gentleman will have additional 
me. 

There was no objection. 


Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, nowhero 
along the line of L street through which this road proposes to 
run has there come forward a property holder asking that this 
foreign company may be permitted to buildits line on thatstreet. 
No one along that line, I presume, could have had any anticipa- 
tion of the amendment which has been offered here this morn- 
ing. No one foresaw that it was the intention of this company 
if it could obtain a charter to transport its cars by horse power. 
If that had been understood, every protest would have been 
doubly emphatic. 

Now, why should Congress grant to this corporation a char- 
ter to doa thing that the people of the city of Washington do 
not want, which is not a necessity, and which the people living 
along the proposed line protest against emphatically and unan- 
imously? Itis simply because there is a desire on the part of 
some corporation to make money; because there is a desire on 
the part of a corporation to occupy the ground in advance of any 
other company which might be willing to transport its cars by 
electrical or other mechanical power. And there is at this mo- 
ment no necessity for this cross line. If there was an absolute 
necessity, it would be better to place the crosstown line, as I said 
two weeks ago, further up the city so that it would accommo- 
date three people where the line now proposed would accommo- 
date only one. When the present amendment shall have been 
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disposed of, Mr. Chairman, I shall have something further to 
say in relation to L street. 

r. EVERETT. I merely wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that I 
am strongly of opinion that the gentleman from New Hampshire 
-is right and that if this cross-town road is necessary, the line pro- 


posed is not the best. But for a moment, in reply to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, I would point out that the poopie of 
Boston have become so thoroughly sick of their overhead wires— 
the overhead trolley—that the board of aldermen has passed an 
ordinance requiring all wires to be put underground before the 
Ist of November. My statementon this point will be confirmed 
by my colleague [Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts.] 

Mr. BINGHAM. As we have had these references to corpo- 
rations and their questionable influences, I wish to ask whatcor- 
poration has interested itself to effect that legislation in the 
municipal council of Boston? 

Mr. EVERETT. No corporation at all, that I am aware of. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. Public opinion. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The allegation is that all these things have 
been done through the questionable purposes or the questiona- 
ble influences of some powerful corporation. Now, as you are 
making a revolution in your system of transit in Boston, Imerely 
made the modest inquiry what corporation has been at work to 
secure this See dd 

Mr. EVERETT. I have taken the ground that the overhead 
wires have been forced upon us by an enormous consolidated 
corporation, which I repeat, Mr. Chairman, according to the best 
dictionary authorities, is a perfect octépus. [Laughter.] And 
as is suggested by my colleague [Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts], 
it is public opinion; acting on the municipal authorities of our 
city, that is going to force this corporation to adapt its methods 
to the demands of the public as against its own interests. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I hope we 
shall ba able now to get a vote on this amendment. I can not 
undertake to reply to all that has been said by gentlemen who 
have been attacking this measure, nor do I inquire into the mo- 
tives of gentlemen who are making the attack. I know that 
there are great railroad interests involved in this matter of 
street railways—the overhead trolley, the underground system, 
and the storage-battery system 

But I do hope that gentlemen will let us supply what is so 
urgently needed by the public here, and not undertake to defeat 
a meritorious measure because it does not ApEn to commend 
itself to their immediate judgment or what they might desire 
to incorporate in such a bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen say that this line is too 
far down town. They admit that there is pressing necessity 
for a cross-town road, but they say this is too far down, and that 
it ought to be higher up toward the north. I hold in my hand 
aletterfrom the DistrictCommissioners, charged with the duty of 
looking after the streets of thiscity and ofallits business interests 
generally, and they tell us plainly and unmistakably that in re- 
viewing all of thestreetsof the Northwest and giving the matter 
careful consideration they have located this road where it ought 
tobe. They say there is a demand that Congress shall author- 
ize a cross-town line, and that I contend is too plain to argue. 
They say the best place for the line is on L street. 

The Committee on the District of Columbia, charged with the 
duty as far as they can, as the representatives of the people, of 
looking after the various interests of the city, concur with the 
District Commissioners and agree that there is such a pressing 
demand for the road. We know from the number of petitions 
that have come to the House, from personal interviews, and the 
general tone of the public press, that there is a demand for such 
a road. We agree with the Commissioners further that the 
road should be on L street. But some gentleman will come 
here and say, I have a friend living on L street, who owns 
pro derty there. Ido not want this road toran by his house, and 

e does not want it.” 
Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that that isa poor argument. 
The theory of all such legislation is the greatest good to the 
reatest number. That is the principle on which we enact our 
ws; and while this ag be objectionable in one or two instances, 
yet to the great mass of the people it is desirable. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Is there anybody along the 
line of that street who petitions for this road? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Certainly. I agree with 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] that whenever any 
railroad is put down on a street, the people along that street are 
unwilling afterwards to give it up. Why, we have evidence of 
that right here. This road asks to be permitted to abandon a 
part of its line, one part where there is not much traffic, where 
the road does not pay, and where few people use it. The Dis- 
trict Commissioners agreed in part with their request; but a 
number of people along the line protested against the change, 
and the Commissioners, on reconsideration, refused to allow 
them to take up any part of their road. 


Here, then, the road is fought when they want to put downa 
new line, and they are fought again, not perhaps by the same 
men exactly, but the same interests, requiring them to keep the 
line where it is already located when they want to remove it. 
The gentleman from Illinois then is right in his statement. 
When you once geta line in, no man wants it changed. He is 
further right in the statement the other day, so far as my ob- 
servation goes, that whenever a street railroad line is estab- 
lished it increases the value of property along the line from 20 
to 30 per cent. 

Mr. COOMBS. Will the gentleman from Tennessee give way 
for a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, my friend has 
already occupied so much time 

Mr. COOMBS. But the gentlemanismaking some statements 
as to which I would like information. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentle- 
man presently. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. BAKER] said that 
nobody along the line of this road had petitioned for it. I hold 
in my hand a petition containing eight or ten pages of signa- 
tures of people claiming—I do not know them personally—to be 
residents along the proposed line. I have not time to compare 
them, and would not know whether they lived along it or not. 

The first name is that of a gentleman living at the corner—or 
he did live there—of Sixteenth and L streets,right in the most 
populous part of the city and the most popular, Imay say. Now, 
can you find a better locality in the city than that corner? Yet 
here is his signature appended to this petition. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hanipshire. Can you find any other per- 
son living along that street, between there and Fifth street, who 
asks for it? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Here is another at 1600 
Massachusetts avenue, Mr. E. K. Johnson. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. That is not on L street. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Here is another, 639 L 
street, and so on down the line, some seven or eight pages of 
them. I have not time to go over them; and it is not necessary 
that I should. Any gentleman can do so who wishes it. The 
petitions are here subject to their vu gigi and all of them 
are asking the construction of this road. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. In the RECORD of Friday, May 25, I find thatthe gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. VAN VOORHIS], who was in his seat a 
moment ago, made this statement in my absence, pending a dis- 
cussion upon a bill then before the House for consideration: 


Mr. VAN Voorts of New York. Mr. Chairman, whatever was said on that 
subject I investigated. The Postmaster-General did not pretend to have 
any knowledge on the subject. I investigated and found there was nota 
word of truth in it, and I will say here that there are probably six men on 
the Democratic side of this House who know that these charges were false, 
because this man had official business with members of Congress from the 
Western and Southern States, and they all know whether he was competent 
to perform the duties of the position or not. A member of this House who 
is a stranger to me, whose name I do not know—because out of 356 members 
I have not got acquainted with all of them—walked up to me yesterday and 
said,‘‘I think I know the man. His name was Aldrich. I had a great any 
interviews with him, and there was not a more competent man in the De- 
partment than he was.” 

That was the statement of some member on the Democratic side of this 
House, and if you will ask the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH], I can 
refer to him, and I can give you the names of a half dozen members on that 
side, and I can give you the names of half a dozen United States Senators, 
and every one of them knows that these charges were a mere pretext. ot 
course the Postmaster-General did not dare 
he could show that the insinuations against 
put in form or to put in writing, were false. 


Now, the use of my name in that connection, in regard to 
the statement that these charges against this official in the 
Post-Office Department were false, or that his removal was an im- 
proper one, so far as I am concerned was absolutely gratuitous 
on the part of the gentleman from New York, and was wholly 
unwarranted by anything that had ever passed between that 
gentleman and myself or the gentlemen he refers to. 

I desire to have read at the Clerk’s desk a letter from the 
Postmaster-General in this connection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1894. 

DEAR Sim: My attention has been called to the statements of Mr. VAN 
Vooruis of New York, on page 6223 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in which 
my action in discharging a cierk from this service last year is criticised. I 
notice that in the course of his remarks he makes reference to youas being, 
if I understand his remarks correctly, a witness to the im n of my 
action. Ideem it fair, therefore, to you and justto myself, that I shoul 


state the real facts of this case. 

Mr. Aldrich was a clerk in the a 8 division of this Department 
and had charge of the Arkansas and Minnesotadesk. The workat thatdesk 
fell sadly in arrears, and Mr. Aldrich was reported to me frequently for 
inattention toduty. The head of his bureau called him up a number of 
times and warned against further negligence in his work. He took no 


ve this man a hea because 
, Which they did not dare to 


heed of these repeated warnings, however, and finally, upon the recom- 
mendation of the head of his bureau (which recommendation was coincid 
in by the chief of his division and by several other clerks having knowledge 
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of the facts), I removed him A t 3, 1893. His restoration was urged to 
me by his wife and by the Hon. Mr. VAN VooRuIs, To both of them I fully 
explained that action was taken only after due deliberation, and after re- 
peated warnings to Mr. Aldrich, and after it seemed tous impossible to fur- 
ther endure his ome ae of duty. I had no personal prejudice in the matter 
whatever, as I expiained to Mr. VAN VooRnIS, and I have never known any- 
thing about the man's politics; but the condition of the business of this De- 
tment was such that we could not afford to retain that kind of a clerk in 

o service, e y in the appointment division. I explained this fully 
to Mr. VAN VoORHIS, and I have heard nothing on the subject since last 


August. 

After the removal of Mr. Aldrich, when another clerk was placed at his 
desk, it was discovered that some hundreds of letters relating to appoint- 
ments written by members of Congress and others had been A io aside in sev- 
eral pasteboard boxes and not indorsed and placed on the files where they 
belong. 2 gh this mass of letters was also found one bond of a post- 
master who had qualified and was entitled to take possession of his office 
and whose bond was supposed to have been lost. Imay add (although I do 
not care to injure the man's reputation) that his neglect of duty was due as 
I was informed to unfortunate personal habits 

Naturally and necessarily the facts upon which action was taken and 
Which I have above recounted were reported to me by officers of the Depart- 
ment; but they are all trustworthy men, and I have no doubt whatever as to 
the truth of any statement so made. 

Yours, respectfully, d 
W.S. BISSELL, Postmaster- General. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. HATCH, M. O., 

Washington, D. C. 


memg the reading of the above 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I rise to a question of or- 
5 — I do not see what this has to do with the pending ques- 


Mr. HATCH. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt me. 
Iam not trespassing upon the committee to any greater extent 
than has been done repeatedly by gentlemen under similar cir- 
cumstances. It is a matter of justice to myself. f 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But otber gentlemen will 
want to take up the same line of điscussion, and it will simply 
delay matters here when we have but little time. 

Mr. HATCH. Iam entitled to my five minutes, Mr. Chair- 


man, 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will not persist in my 


; ap eg 
> e Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the letter as 
above. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. I want to state, 


in justice to the gentleman from New York [Mr. VAN Voor- 
HIS], that during the Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth Con- 
some ten or twelve years ago, this gentleman, Mr. Al- 
drich, was in charge of the division of Missouri, in the appoint- 
ment office, and I had of course official intercourse with him 
in that position. I recognized him as a courteous and obliging 
_ Official, and never lostanopportunity to state that fact, and to bear 
testimony to his good behavior in that office, and so expressed 
myself; but for the last five or six years I have had no official 
intercourse with him. I knew nothing about his record in the 
office since that time until the receipt of the letter just read, 
and I am satisfied from the personal investigation I made of it 
to-day, that the Postmaster-General did right inremoving him, 
and that the causes stated by him are true, and that the criti- 
cism of the gentleman from New York [Mr. VAN VoorRHIS] was 
not proper under the circumstances. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman, I think, in fairness to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. VAN Vooruis], he should have his 
five minutes in reply; but I give notice now that I shall 1105 up 
the bars at the expiration of that time. This is entirely irrele- 
vant to the discussion of the matter under consideration. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, I had no 
thought, in referring to the 5 from Missouri [Mr. 
HATCH], that I might disturb his relations with the Postmas- 
ter-General. I had only remembered that when I spoke to him 
about this clerk last October he gore him a very excellent cer- 
tificate of character. I did not know when his relations with 
him ceased. 

Mr. HATCH. What does the gentleman mean by a certifi- 
cate of character? Does he mean anything more than a per- 
sonal conversation between the gentleman from New York and 


myself? 

Mr. VAN VOORGHIS of New York. Oh, that is all, the state- 
ment the gentleman made in conversation with me, for I made 
the inquiry, because Mr. Aldrich had stated to me that Mr, 
HATCH was one of his warmest friends, and that he had done a 

at deal of business with him. In conversation with Mr. 
TCH, I found that Mr. HATCH had never known or discovered 
any inefficiency in this clerk; but, on the cont , had always 
had his business done in first-cluss order. Probably I ought not 


to have mentioned Mr. Harca. When I did mention his name, 
I did not observe that he was not on the floor. 

Now, we will come to the other question in the case. The 
Postmaster-General has at last put himself on record in this 
case. Why could he not have done that early? Why could he 
not have told Mr. Aldrich, when he removed him, what he re- 


moved him for? Why does he wait until the matter comes up 
in Congress, when he has got to have some defense, before he 
puts himself on record in writing? 

Mr.SAYERS. Did not the Postmaster-General tell Mr. Al- 
drich, and did he not tell his wife, and did he not tell you, the 
cause why he removed this man? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. No. I can only speak 
for myself; but in speaking for myself I say that he never al- 
luded to any unfortunate personal habits of Mr. Aldrich. Now, 
it may be that in association with Mr. Bissell and Mr. Max- 
well, Mr. Aldrich’s personal habits became unfortunate, but 
they certainly were fortunate up to that time, and they have 
been most circumspect ever since that time. And I have no ' 
doubt they have never been otherwise. It was only while he 
was in there that anybody said a word about his personal habits. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The gentleman does not mean 
to insinuate that the personal habits of these officials are not 
perfectly good, and he ought not to make any such statement 
or such an insinuation. It is an insinua tion regarding these 
gentleman which is not true, and does these distinguished gen- 
tlemen gross injustice. s 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. When they made that 
kind of an attack 1 Mr. Aldrich, he had a right to respond 
and state the facts. The Postmaster-General's Office has no right 
to attack him, and claim immunity for its high officials. 

Now, one thing more. When a clerk is removed, it is the 
stock argument to charge him with ‘‘unfortunate personal 
habits.” I know a half a dozen men whose habits are just 
as good as yours, Mr. Chairman, or mine, who have been re- 
moved, and the only cause assigned was unfortunate personal 
habits. [Laughter. 

So that I am not surprised, when Mr. Bissell is put in a corner, 
that he should resort to the stock argument of the other De- 
partments, when they want to turn out Republicans and put 
somebody else in, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
upon the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. WALKER. Task that the amendment may be read. 

The substitute of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee was again 


Mr. GROUT. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is already exhausted on. that 
amendment. : 

Mr. GROUT. Then I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have examined this bill and the report of 
the committee, and have listened to the debate thus far in the 
Committee of the Whole, and very carefully to what has been 
said by the friends of the bill, trying to find, in my own mind, 
some sufficient reason for the passage of the bill. I have not 
found it yet. I intended to submit some remarks in the course 
of the discussion, but had thought I would do so later, until the 

entleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON], who just now 

d the floor, made certain statements which seem to be proper 
to reply to in this very connection. 

Now, the gentleman from Tennessee says it is admitted there 
is a necessity for a cross-town road. I would like to know by 
whom it has been so admitted, Ihave heard no one admit it. 
I certainly do not admit it. On the contrary, I deny it. Mr. 
Chairman, there are already two cross-town lines, one swinging 
right round to the very poet in Connecticut avenue where this 
propono line strikes that avenue, which line connects that point 

irectly with the Capitol, the objective point of all cross-town 
travel. Mr. Chairman, I repeat, I not only do notadmit the ne- 
cessity of this road, but I deny it. Mr. Chairman, is there any 
line of herdics across the town at that point? I know of none. 
There are none. Always before the railroad goes thestage-coach 
for theaccommodation of the people. There has never been such 
a line here, and that is the best proof that we could possibly ask 
for as to the necessity of a line at that point. 

Now, whatis in my judgment the real secret of this cross- 
town railroad at this point is this: It is not to accommodate the 
people of the eastern part of the town, because you will readily 
see that if they want to go out L street to Connecticut avenue, 
they can easily do so by the Metropolitan line. - 

I will read a paragraph from the report which states the 
necessity for this cross-town railroad: 

The proposed new line will directly connect East Washington with Con- 
vention Hall, the northwest section, and Georgetown. 

Well, gentlemen, we already have a connection with George- 
town by a direct line, a direct communication also with Con- 
vention Hall by two lines. 


It will bring the Deaf and Dumb Institution into easy communication 
with the street-railway system of the city— 


It is er direct communication, by means of the New 
York avenue 


I hope we will have a vote 
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and will also afford railway facilities for Kalorama Heights, where, in the 
near future— 

Not.now, but in the near future— 
there will be a large resident population. 

Now, right there is the whole secret for wanting a crosstown 
road. It is for the purpose of connecting Kalorama Heights, 
with a “large resident population in the near future.” It is 
really for the purpose of bringing into the market the land now 
unoccupied on Kalorama Heights. I do not think we are justi- 
fied in doing this in the interest of land speculators. I do not 
believe that it is the proper thing to do to put a line across the 
town at the point proposed, for the tpt na of connecting Kalo- 
rama Heights with the Capitol and accommodating a possible 
population there in the future. 

Hr. CANNON of Illinois. Whynot? Ido not know anything 
about it, but why not? 

Mr. GROUT. I will tell you why. In the first place, you in- 
commode the people of L street, which is a residence street, 
only 32 feet wide between the curbstones and with a large water 
main running through it, which would necessarily be in the way 
of the construction of this road, and the road when constructed 
would be in the way of getting at the main for repairs. If you 
put the road on that street you put it where the people do not 
want it. A gentleman owning a house on that street, noticing 
ana 5 to this bill two weeks ago, wrote me a letter, in 
which he stated that he had a house on L street, and that the 
necessary effect of put this road on L streeet would be to re- 
duce the rent of that house; that the tenant had so notified him, 
with a road there he could not pay the present rent. It wasrent- 
ing now, he said, for 880, and he could not get two-thirds of that 
rent if the road were put there. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

By unanimons consent the time of Mr. GROUT was extended 
for five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does not my friend know that that 
kind of claim apne to every street railway that ever was built, 
or that ever will be built, in every city, and that if his argu- 
ment is good it would result in tearing np ovory street railway 
in the city of Washington and in every other city? 

223 SICKLES. No; because all streets are not so narrow as 
street. 

Mr. GROUT. Ido not know the fact to be as the gentleman 
from Illinois suggests. I know that there are streets along 
which the residents want a railway, where the street is amply 
wide and where the road will accommodate the people, they not 
having already sufficient railway facilities. 

I admit that sometimes cekon and comparatively ground- 
less objections are made to the extension of street railways be- 
cause all men are not alike; but let us apply our judgment in 
this case and not take the whim of the people on L street, if any 
gentleman chooses to consider their opinions asa whim. The 
street is only 32 feet wide. Take 4 feet for each track and the 
space between the track and the cars overhanging on the side, 
and how much have you left for the traveling public? 

Mr. SICKLES. Only 8 feet. 

Mr. GROUT. Only 8 feet, as the gentleman from New York 
says. Then there is this great water main to be cared for. I 
say it is not à proper thing to do, in the interest of the people 
on L street, or in the interest of the people of the District, to 
lay a street railway along that street. 

ButI did not intend to speak particularly of that now; the 
gentleman led me into it, 

The gentleman from Tennessee says that this company pro- 
posed to take up their lines in certain places and that the peo- 
ple object, and he cites that as an answer to the objections that 
are made to the construction of a line on L street. The gentle- 
man has not told us the circumstances, and I donot know them, 
but I presume that the objectors to the taking up of the line 
are business men who have built business places on those streets 
because of the existence of the railroad there; and I say that 
before the second section of this bill should be agreed to, we 
ought to be perfectly satisfied that there is a balance of reasons 
in favor of taking up the line from streets where it already 
exists and putting it elsewhere, even if an equally good place 
for it has been found, as to which we.are not ee 

So, I say, the gentleman's argument is not substantial. But 
the point is right here. To begin with, there is no necessity 
for a crosstown road; the necessity, at least, is not made appar- 
ent. It is a matter of culation. If Kalorama Heights can bo 
connected by a direct 
there much more valuable; but I say that we have no right to 
grant a charter through L street,-or any other street where the 
residents object to the disturbance—people who have bought 
their property on the faith of the existing situation and because 
of the quiet surroundings—I say we have no right to grant a 
charter to lay down tracks on any such street, merely in the in- 


e with the Capitol, it will make land- 


terestof the rapid development of Kalorama Heights, especially 
when the very section through which this company propose to 
put their line has vacant lot after vacant lot waiting to be built 
upon. I speak now of the route beyond L street. and short of 

alorama Heights, because L street itself is almost solidly built 
up. But, if there is to be a line there, let it have, as has been 
suggested, the best possible motive power. : 

Mr, COOMBS. Iwill ask the gentleman whether the fact 
that this line would pass over one of the principal water mains 
would not make it impossible for the company ever to use an 
underground system? 

Mr.GROUT. Yes,sir; practically. But cp peer they did 
put that system in, the existence of the road would make it exceed- 
ingly difficult and expensive to get at the water main for the 
purpose of repairs, and it could not be done at all except by in- 
terrupting travel on the road. In the past three or four weeks 
we have seen Pennsylvania avenue opened up to repair a sewer, 
and of course we all know that such a necessity may occur atany 
time. For these reasons I think thatin any case thisroad ought 
not to be permitted to run song L street, even if a crosstown 
road is necessary, the necessity of which, however, is not yetap- 
parent. I withdraw my amendment. ? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
four words. A very able and influential member of this House 
said to me the other day, after I had made some remarks on a 
bill in relation to the District of Columbia: ‘‘ What do you go 
to the House for on District day? I never go. There is a job 
in everything that is done, and you never know whom you are 
being worked by.” r N That, I think, was quite ase: 
vere criticism. So far as I am concerned, I want to say that 
when a franchise is granted to a railroad company, particularly 
a railroad company foreign to this community, to build roads 
through the streets of Washington at any time they choose 
within the present generation or the next, it wears on the face 
of it a very bad look; it looks as if the power were to be given 
to this Sorporation to blackmail some bona Jide corporation that 
may ac y want to build a road hereafter. And as to the 
provision at the end of the bill, that Conero may at any time 
change, alter, or amend this act, we see illustrated every Dis- 
trict day how easy it is to obstruct anything connected with the 
business of the District and to prevent any modification of the 
bill ever being made. 

Now, until a bill is brought in here prescribing exactly what 
this company shall do, when they shall do it, and how they shall 
do it, we shall do well to defeat every bill of every name and 
nature that does not embrace those features. 

This is all I have to say, except to add that any one of us, 
though he may be the most honest and determined and fearless 
man on this floor, never knows whether he is being used or not 
in these matters, and therefore the bill should be perfect in every 
line. I make these remarks with no intention of criticising 
anybody in the slightest degree. 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. In reply to what the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. GROUT] has said in reference to the 
water main I want to repeat what I said some days ago—that L 
street is 90 feet wide between the building lines and 33 feet wide 
between the curbing. Now, the center of that track is 45 feet from 
the building line. ə water main is 31 feet by actual measure- 
ment from the buil line. Therefore the water main is 14 
feet from the centre of the track. 

Mr. GROUT. Then it must be under the sidewalk. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, sir. 

Mr. GROUT. It must be then along the à 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, Itis 14 feetfrom the cen- 
ter of the track by actual measurement, which by any kind of 
measurement puts it 7 feet from the outside of the I read 
what I said on this subject the other day: 

That water main is 31 feet from the south building line on L street by act- 
ual measurement. Now, the strest 90 feet wide, 45 feet is the central 
point. The center of the track, therefore, would be 14 feet from the water 
main. If you allow i4 feet for the width of the king,7 feet from the mid- 
dle line, the track would be 7 feet away from water main, and therefore 
it would not affect it. 

Mr.GROUT. Has the gentleman any survey showing that 
the water main passes through the whole length of the street 
at a uniform distance from the building line? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have not. 

Mr. GROUT. It would be very strange if it did not vary 


more or less. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The water mains run 
straight, do they not? 

Mr. GROUT. Not necessarily. There might be a variation 
at some points in order that the main might go out of the street 
on one side or the other, as at some point it may do—we are not 
told how this is, not with certainty. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is a mere conjecture. 
I have stated the facts as they are furnished tome. I am not 
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3 to state these matters of my own knowledge. But 
I will say this: The Engineer Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, whose sworn duty it is to look after the location of 
these lines and to protect the water mains, located this line on 
L street as the best street for it. Now, who knows best in re- 

d to such a matter? Would I put my judgment against his? 
Ey nm manner of means. . 

Gentlemen come here and say there isno demand for this road. 

Now, I am a resident of Washington about eleven months of the 
ear. I live, as I stated the other day, on M street, near Sixth. 
hen I want to go to the northwest, I must first go to Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, nearly a mile; then up to the Treasury, nearly an- 
other mile, and then up Fourteenth street, a mile or more. 

Mr.GROUT. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
During the last eleven months, how many time has the gentle- 
man wanted to go out to Connecticut avenue where L street 
comes out? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I can not state. I do not 
go as often as I might, because I must walk the whole distance 
or ride about 3 miles. 

Mr. GROUT. Can you state asingle occasion when you really 
wanted to make that trip? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes; on one occasion I 
was obliged to go for a doctor; and I had to trudge on foot when 
the snow was several inches deep. 

Mr. GROUT. Did the doctor live on Connecticut avenue? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. He lived on Sixteenth 
street. I had no buggy and no carriage; and I had to walk. 

Mr. GROUT. Thatisa long way short of Connecticut ave- 


nue. 

Mr.WASHINGTON. Ifmycolleague[Mr. RICHARDSON] will 
yield, Ican cite a number of instances of people living out in the 
northwest who, when they want to go across town, find it impos- 
sible to do so in consequence of the difficulties which the gen- 
tleman states. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. My colleague [Mr. WASH- 
INGTON] lives on Hillyer Place and can not get to Convention 
Hall from his house, although it is not more than three-quarters 
of a mile distant, without traveling at least 3 miles. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Yes; 3 miles. On several occasions 
this winter, when my family wanted to go there to entertain- 
ments, they were peers from doing so because the weather 
was inclement so that — 555 could not walk, and if they had taken 
the street cars they would have been obliged to travel 3 miles. 
Numbers of people living in the same vieinity are subjected to 
similar inconvenience and feel the same need for a proper cross- 
town road. 

Mr. GROUT. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee | Mr. WASHINGTON] how much farther is it from his place 
of residence by way of the Riggs House, there taking the line 
that goes straight out to Convention Hall, than it would be to 
go as the crow flies between those two points? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I should say it is three times as far, 
in my judgment. Ihave not measured or walked the distance 
for the pu of determining. 

Mr. GROUT. I am sorry Jean not agree with the gentleman's 
judgment as to that. I think there is very little difference. 

r. REED. I would like to ask if this line does not promise 
any business, and the territory there donot need even the services 
of a herdic, how are we going to impose on them the necessity 
of building a hundred t housand dollar track? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is it exactly. 

Mr. GROUT. Why, they want to sell land on Kalorama 
Heights. That is where the profit comes in 

Mr. REED. There seems to be a discrepancy between the 
two provisions. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Undoubtedly a discrep- 
ancy. 

tan, Mr. Chairman, I want to say just this, and not occupy 
further the time of the committee. The genioman says that 
there is no demand for this road, and it is not conceded that 
there is. Now, the District Commissioners, and I appeal to them 
again, the men who are charged with the duty of looking after 
the interests of this great and growing city, find and specify in 
their report that— 

The Commissioners are of the opinion that such a line, especially if ex- 
tended through Northeast Washington and made to include a north and 
south line in the extreme Northwest and Kalorama Heights, is desirable for 
public convenience. Ths now territory named is at present without street 
railroad facilities. 

This road did not ask to go to Kalorama Heights at all. 
They asked to stop when Rock Creek was reached, or near there. 
But the District Commissioners carry them up into Kalorama 
Heights; and I do not care to do more than say now that the 
gentlemen who state that all of this road is in the populous part 
of the city certainly have not traveled over it. 

[Here the hammer féll.] 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I move tostrike 
out the last word. 

I am thoroughly in favor of giving all necessary railroad facil- 
ities to 5 of this city, but at the same time I think care 
should be taken in preparing bills of this character to see to it 
that we do not inflict injury and do injustice to the people of 
the sections of the city through which this road passes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the gentlemanallow 
me a question just there? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think 
that the District Committee, composed of fifteen gentlemen, 
members of this House, have not given great care and pains- 
57 attention to the preparation of a bill of the importance 
o s one? . 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. That is a question to which I 
was about to make some allusion. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This bill has itself been 
drawn by the District Commissioners and not by any member of 
the House. It is the business of the District Commissioners to 
look after the interests of the District, and the House Commit- 
tea have taken particular pains in considering this matter. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have the 
greatest possible respect for the gentlemen who com the 
committee of this House on the District of Columbia, but, like 
all other men, they may sometimes fall intoerror. A few mo- 
ments ago I found on my desk a letter written by a committee 
of some hundred property owners on L street, which commit- 
tee states that they have never had a hearing before the com- 
mittee of this House, which has this bill in charge. This letter 
would indicate that these hundred or more property owners had 
information which onene to be in the ion of the commit- 
tee which has this bill in charge, and that it ought also to be in 
the 8 of this House before we can act intelligently upon 
this bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. We had all that up here 
the other day. Itis utterly denied by the District Committee. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Well, there seems to be a mis- 
understanding. These gentlemen who write the letter certainly 
desire to be heard, at least there is a difference of opinion about 
it; and I think in a case of this importance, it might be very 
well to settle the matter to-day by delaying the subject and giv- 
ing these people an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. SICKLES. That is right. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama . I believe it is ad- 
mitted they have not had a hearing,and if they have not been 
heard heretofore they certainly ought to be heard before this 
bill is finally acted upon by this House. 

Mr. S KDALE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. Now,anamendment which was 
sent up here a few minutes ago is in the following terms: 

Provided, That horse power may be used on the line as herein granted for 
traction purposes. 

And then it goes on with other provisos that in certain con- 
tingencies they may be ne to put in electric lines. Now, 
that means, in my opinion, that if we pass the bill the people on 
L street will hear the tramp of horses as long as many of them 
mey live; for with all the influences that may be brought to bear, 
and with the doubts that may be raised as to the construction of 
the amendment, I believe it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
to compel that road to change from asystem of horse car to elec- 
tric or other improved motor system. 

It will be a great injustice to the ple living on a narrow ` 
street like L street to compel them to listen to the tramp of car 
horses for two years, andas this bill is drawn it may be for ten or 
twelve years, but atleast two years this narrow street is proposed 
to be incumbered by horse cars. 

I believe this letter to which [have referred, some gentleman 
stated, had been printed inthe RECORD, but I will printitagain. 
It is in the following terms: 


No. 1418 L STREET NORTHWEST, May 26, 1894. 


DEAR SIR: On behalf of more than one hundred owners of property on L 
street, between Fifth and Connecticut avenue northwest, who have protested 
against the a BR inet on of that part of the street for the tracks of the 
Belt Line Railr , we wish todeny, and we do hereby deny, as positively 
and as explicitly as we can, that those owners, or ourselves, or any of uson 
their behalf, were ever heard by your committee or by the District Commis- 
sioners in opposition to the pending bill, H. R. 6596, as stated repeatedly by 
Mr. RICHARDSON in the debate on the 14th instant. 

Our chairman received a notice about 9 o’clock a. m. on the 6th ultimo 
that the District Committee would hear the owners’ committee at 10:30 that 
same Lala He thereupon addressed a letter to you a geese that he 
could not get his associates together in time, and reques that action on 
the bill might be 8 tor a day or two in order that the protesting 
owners might be he To this no reply was ever received, your com- 
mittee’s report shows on its face that it was presented to the House on the 


6th ultimo—the same day that our letter was addressed to you. 

It is not true, and there is no foundation or excuse for the statement that 
those prope owners, or ourselves, or any of us on their behalf were ever 
heard by the 


trict Commissioners in opposition to the pending bill. 
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Nor is it true that any owners of property within the limits named ever 
petitioned the Commissioners in favor of the 5 — extension. We have 
a letter from the Engineer Commissioner, the 25th ultimo, in which 
he says that the Commissioners had received requests for an east and west 
line in the northwest, and a strong written approval from one large owner 
on L street, whose by the way, iseast of Fifth street.” In the same 
letter the Commissioner says that "the Commissioners secured local notices 
in the popen that they were considering the proposition for the use of L 
street for street railroad purposes. and waited several days thereafter with- 
out making any recommendation in the matter.” 

None of us ever saw any such notices, and when we recently applied to the 
Commissioners, through our counsel, tor copies, or information as to the 
date of their lication, so that we could search for them ourselves in the 
newspaper files, no answer was returned to our inquiry. 

The description of the protesting owners who reside on L street between 


Fourteenth and Connecticut avenue, given in the debate 4 5 yer anaes 
in charge of the bill, as livingin es and dri behind bobtailed horses 
in finely painted s covered all over the with coats of arms, is as re- 


carriage: 
mote from the reality as his oft-repeated statement that your committee and 
the District Commissioners Aegi us a hearing. 
We sincerely trust that this language does not 88 the ideas or temper 
of your committee, for it seems to us that such serious legislative business 
uires an accurate acquaintance of the localities and with the manner of 
living in Washington, as well as correctness and candor in the presentation 
of facts. 


Trusting that you will give proper publicity in the House to this denial of 
ours, — — 98 = > 
ours, respectfully, 
j WM. H. TRESCOT, 
L. P. GRAHAM, 
H. CLAY STEWART, 
JAMES M. GREEN, 
HENRY A. WILLARD, 
FRANK N. CARVER, 
Committee of over one hundred owners on L street 
between Fifth and Connecticut avenue northwest. 
Hon. Joun T. HE. 


ARD, 
Chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


Now, at the proper time I shall ask the committee to vote that 
this bill be recommitted to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, in order that this committee of one hundred property 
owners may be invited to come before them, and that the mat- 
ter may be adjusted in a way so as not todo injustice to them, 
and at the same time give the needed railroad facilities. It is 
due to the committee which has the bill in charge that all avail- 
able information should be placed before them. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, one of the members of the 
District Committee has suggested to me that my remarks were 
liable to be misunderstood as to the integrity of the committee, 
which I should very much regret. I did not intend to intimate 
that any man on the committee would consciously bring in or 
support a bill except for the highest motives. I want that dis- 
tinctly understood. And yetI want toemphasize the statement 
that none of us knows whether he is being used or not, and I 
want to say again that nothing would induce me to vote any- 
where, under any circumstances whatever, for a bill granting a 
franchise that did not specify how the work should be done, 
when it should be done, and exactly where; and that this bill, 
to give a foreign corporation a right to cover these streets with 
its tracks at its option as to time has as bad a look as any bill 
that I ever noticed before the House. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the whole 
83 Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. WASHINGTON] made the statement a moment ago that 
he and his ladycould not get from the point where they resided 
to Convention Hall without paying two fares. It is well known 
to every member of this House that by getting on the cars on 
Connecticut avenue and going to New York avenue, the gentle- 
man can get a transfer which will take him within a very short 
distance of Convention Hall. In other words, as was stated by 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GROUT], you already have a 
cross line there within close proximity to L street, running on 
H street, and I want to say here, inreply to the gentleman from 
Tennessee, there is no demand in Washington for this road. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] read a 
petition here just now, which he held up, telling us it contained 
many es and many names, and it was very convenient for 
him to endeavor to make the impression upon this House that 
the residents of L street were asking for it. Now, in reply to 
him, I nay that the residents of L street are not asking for it, 
nor are the residents in the northwest portion of the city of 
Washington. The company that is asking for this is a Phila- 
delphia com $ 

r. RIC DSON of Tennessee. Oh, no. 

Mr. WISE. Oh, yes; itis. I know what I am talking about, 
It is, as said by the gentleman from Massachusetts[Mr. WALKER], 
a foreign corporation so far as this city is concerned. 

Now, the gentleman, in order to create the impression that 
the people of L street do not object to it, said, Why, the first 
name on my petition is on L street.” Now, who was that? Mr. 
Stilson Hutchins, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] read him as living at the corner of Sixteenth and L; 
but it says on the bottom also 1603 Massachusetts avenue.“ 
Mr. Stilson Hutchins does not live on L street. 

Mr. HEARD. The gentleman does not want to be wrong. 


The Sixteenth and L street property of Mr. Hutchins has just 
been vacated by Senator GORMAN, who has been living there. 
It belongs to Mr. Hutchins. 

Mr. WISE. Until very recently Mr. Stilson Hutchins has 
been a resident of Massachusetts avenue. 

Mr. HEARD. I say the property at the corner of Sixteenth 
and L streets belongs to Mr. Hutchins. 

Mr. WISE. He owns a house on Massachusetts avenue, I 
have herea petition from residents of Lstreet. This petitionis 
signed by them, and they all protest against this road being put 
upon L street. Now, there is no demand for it in this city and 
there is no necessity for it. Why do you want two crosstown 
street railways within two squares of eachother? You have got 
one on H street that runs out Connecticut avenue clear to George- 
town, and comes to the Capitol and goes to the Navy-Yard. Now, 
what do you want with another? I will tell this House. 

The first proposition was to build that road on P street. You 
were driven off from there, and then you wanted to locate iton 
M street. You were driven away from there by the rich prop- 
erty owners, and youcame down and located iton L street, Pith. 
out consulting these people. I make the statement here, after 
a thorough investigation which I made here on last Monday, 
when this bill was under consideration, and these le haye 
a been heard either by the committee or by the | mmis- 
sioners, 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. 
to the gentleman's petition? 

Mr. WISE. Two or three hundred of them, and every man 
who lives on the street protests against it. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr.Chairman,I did not expect ta be 
drawn into this discussion, and would not have taken any fur- 
ther part in it had it not been thata statement I made as to the 
manner in which you have to get from the Northwest down to 
Convention Hall been controverted by my excitable friend 
from Virginia [Mr. WISE]. I now merely want to prove that 
statement a saying that the only way you can get to the Con- 
vention Hall from the Northwest, where I live, is by taking a 
car on Connecticut avenue, on the Metropolitan Railroad, going 
down to G street, and taking that extension of the 3 
road, now operated by horses, and go to the Convention Hall; 
and that takes you to the hall and almost to the door. 

Mr. WISE. you will allow me to interrupt you, that takes 
you within a 1 and a half. > 

Mr. WASHINGTON. If you stop at the corner of G and 
Fourth streets. I did not interrupt the gentleman in his time, 
and hope he will not interrupt me. IL admit that if you godown 
New York avenue you can transfer and take another line, which 
has been bought up by the Metropolitan line—transfer on G, 
walk two squares, and get to the Convention Hall. 

Mr. WISE. One square and a half, 

Mr. WASHINGTON. The pointI was making, was in order to 
get from the Northwest to Convention Hall you have to go all 
the way down to the Treasury, and then go up, and that there 
is no opportunity for the people living in Georgetown or the 
Northwest to go across this town except by the circuituus route 
I have indicated. While I am notchampioning this bill, I have 
heard during all the seven years I have lived in this city agreat 
number of citizens complaining of the outrage of being unable 
to get across the town by day or by night without paying tribute 
to two existing car lines; and I do not doubt, therefore, that their 
earnest advocates are opposed to, giving a cross-tewn line for 
convenience of the people, and in doing that they speak for the 
property holders along the differentstreets. 

There is some selfishness in the protest of some of the alleged 
property owners on these different streets. It is a matter in 
which Iam entirely disinterested, except a3 I desire to see an 
opportunity afforded for rapid travel from one part of the town 
to another. That is the only interest I have in the matter. 

Mr. GEAR. The gentleman stated awhile ago that people 
could not get across the town without paying tribute to two car 
lines. Does not the gentleman know that he can be transferred 
from one car line to anotherand make the trip for one fare? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I beg your pardon. If you get off the 
Metropolitan road at G street and get on the Eckington line, 
you have to pay another car fare. 

Mr. DAVIS. Do you not get a transfer? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. No, sir; they do not transfer from one 
line toanother. You pay another car fare. 

Mr. GEAR. Ithink the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Lam certain that you can not; You 
can buy a green ticket or a yellow ticket and use either one of 
those tickets, but the gentleman from Iowa knows very well that 
he can not be transferred from one road to another on that ticket. 
You can use a green ticket on the Metropolitan road, and then 
when you go on the Avenue line you do not get a transfer, and 
vice versa. 


How many signers are there 
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Mr. GEAR. If that is so, you do not pay tribute. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. These two lines interchange; that is, 
the Georgetown and Fourteenth street lines; but whenever you 
get off of one of those lines and on to the Metropolitan, you have 
to pay another fare. 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, is debate exhausted on the 
pending amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
on the amendment. 

Mr. SICKLES. I move to strike out the word L“ in the 
first section wherever it occurs. 

Mr. Chairman, I entirelyagree with the remarks of my friend 
from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER]. He expressed my views so fully 
that I might excuse myself from saying anything. I will, how- 
ever, make a few observations to reénforoe his attack, if needed. 
I sgia with him that these street railroads are convenient and 
desirable, and I would not interpose any factious or captious ob- 
jection to them; but such franchises should be deliberately con- 
sidered and granted with discrimination. 

I am assured by most respectable residents on L street, and 
one of them is my old friend, Mr. William Henry Trescot, of 
South Carolina, now residing here, and an old colleague in the 
diplomatic service, that he endeavored in vain to geta hearing 
in his own behalf and in the behalf of his neighbors on L street 
before our committee, in opposisjon to this bill. He and other 

tlemen state over their own signatures their efforts to be 
eard, and the result, as follows: 

On the 5th of April your petitioners and others made application fora 
hearing before the House Committee on the District of Columbla, and one 
of rn} petitioners received notice by mail the next day (April 6) about 9 
o'clock a. m. that a hearing would be ted at 10:30 that same morning. 
Owing to the shortness of the in (one hour and a half) it was impos- 
sible for the persons who were to 2 and speak for your petitioners to 
be notified and to be present at the o designated. An a éation for a 

ment and for a hearing on one or two days’ no received no at- 
— on. In fact, the House committee's report in favor of the bill (Report 
No.676) is dated the same day (April 6) on which your FN were in- 
vited to be nt. and it seems that the report must have been prepared 
previous to the invitation. 


Furthermore: 


Debate has for sometime been exhausted 


— — was to 

W. ie . 

Now, sir, I do not think the rights of property owners in this 
city, respectable gentlemen, should be disposed of in this sum- 
mary manner, withoutgiving them an opportunity to be heard. It 
strikes me from the reading of the protest that bill has been 
precipitated on the House without due consideration by the 
committee. I say this with the greatest t and esteem for 
the gentlemen of the committee. I take the facts as I find them 
and as they are given tome personally by my old friend Mr. Tres- 
cot. I agree, therefore, with my friend from Alabama [Mr. 
WHEELER], and hope that this bill will be recommitted to the 
committee and an opportunity be given to the property owners 
and residents on L street to be heard. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. How many property own- 
ers are represented on the memorial which the gentleman from 
New York has? I hold one in my hand upon which seventy are 
represented. 

r. SICKLES. There are about a hundred here petitioning 
for an opportunity to be heard. These gentlemen also point out 
some facts in opposition to the selection of L street that are ob- 
viously deserving of consideration. I do not know to what ex- 
tent they have Seon: considered by the committee. I assume 
that they must have received attention, but in the report of the 
committee I do not find any sufficient answer, in my judgment, 
to the objections based on the facts stated. This street is but 
32 feet wide in the carriageway. That only gives8 feet between 
the railway and the curbstone, and eve y knows that space 
isinsufficient. Practically the width of the carriageway is re- 
duced to 8 feet. 

j we the 8 
Da y unanimous consent Mr. SICKLES’S time was extended five 
nutes. 

Mr. SlCKLES. Everyone knows that 8 feet from a rail- 

way car to the curbstone is insufficient for the necessities of 
„mere household traffic. There are in that part of the city sev- 
! eral streets with ample space on which to run a road across 
' town, and at the same time afford sufficient accommodation for 
ordinary traffic. Why not choose one of those streets? Wh 
choose a street with such a narrow carriageway as L street, 
| apovo sil; in i to it aeon giving — property sare area- 
! sonable oppor ty ea ore their p: rty rights aro 
invaded andoonfiacated? = 
, Again, there is the question of the water main. Itseemsfrom 
the statement before me that there are two water mains in L 


street, one a large distributing main, only 4 feet from the surface. 
That is for general municipal purposes. Then it a 3 there 
is alocal water main for the very of water to the houses along 


L street. 

This large distributing water main, with a pipe 4 feet in di- 
ameter, be right er the tracks if this railroad is con- 
structed there, and as it is only 4 feet below the surface, it 
can not be repaired without serious cost and inconvenience. 
You can not put a cable road there, or an underground trolley 
roai, or use any of the improved modern methods of locomo- 

on. 

Mr. COOMBS. Probably that is why the company want to 
locate the railroad on that street, so that they can not use an un- 
derground system. 

Mr. SICKLES. None of those modern methods can be used 
without interfering with the supply main. These facts are ver- 
ified by the statement of Mr. Stellwagen appended to this pro- 
test. Without going further into the matter, I submit to the 
committee that this subject requires more careful consideration 
than it has received, and that these property owners ought to 
have ap opportunity to be heard before the gnestion is deter- 
mined. 

j There is here also a letter from Senator Edmunds on this sub- 
ect. 

Mr. WISE. Ihave had that read and printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SICKLES. Very well. Then I will not introduce it 
again. My attention was called to this matter only this morn- 
ing. Iam not as familiar with it perhaps as other gentlemen, 
but so far as I have looked into the subject, and so far as I have 
heard the discussion, I entirely concur with gentlemen who 
think that fair play has not been given to the residents on L 


street, and that they ought to have a hearing before this bill is 


further considered. Let us at least go through the forms of jus- 
tice. Itrust the bill may be withdrawn, or recommitted for 
further consideration. 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate that we have 
so few copies of this bill to refer to, but if I make any misstate- 
ment in relation to its provisions, I trustthe gentleman in charge 
of the bill will correct me, as I wish to be perfectly fair. I find 
that this bill, while it pu to give street railway accommo- 
dation, 3 satisfies itself by giving to the beneficiaries this 
franchise out, so far as I have been able to discover, oor p 
any time within which even a horse railroad shall be constructed. 
In other words, it is one of those regular street railroad charter 
bills, creating a franchise which the parties may either use or 
keep dormant until it becomes valuable and then sell it or use 
it to blackmail some uine co} tion. 

Mr. BINGHAM. t does the gentleman mean? Does he 
mean that there is no requirement in this bill for the company 
to construct the road? 

Mr. COOMBS. There is no limit of time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is a limitation of two years in the 
amendment which has been offered. 

Mr.COOMBS. Thatisin relation to putting in the under- 
pronn system, but it has no reference to any other portion of 


e bill. 
I want to call attention also to another feature of the bill, the 
unlimited power given to a majority of the stockholders to is- 
sue stocks and bonds. The District of Columbia should never 
give its sanction to a franchise granting an unlimited power to 
ue stocks and bonds withoutspecifying that the stock or bonds 
issued must be sold for not less than par value. Gentlemen, you 
may depend upon it, this bill is a part ot a scheme to gridiron” 
this city by a large corporation which shall control all its rail- 
road fran , and [call upon this House to put its foot upon it. 
Let us not sacrifice the franchises of this city. Let us see, in 
the first , that the roads are needed before we authorize 
them, and then let us see that the grants which we make are 
surrounded by every 3 safeguard. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from 
New York repeat his criticism in reference to the issue of bonds? 
ee 2oy exactly catch his point. Did he refer to this clause of 

e ? p 


That said company is authorized to increase its capital stock or to issue 
bonds for such amount as may be necessary to pay the actual cost of con- 
structing and equipping the several extensions hereinbefore authorized. 


Mr. COOMBS.. We all know what the phrase actual cost” 
means. It means the actual cost” to a construction company. 
Those who have knowledge of what transpired in our large 
cities understand that matter. Such language means the actual 
cost to a construction company; and this construction company 
may be themselves. 


Mr. GEAR and others. And probably will be. 
rience of other cities. 
o not see how we 


Mr. COOMBS. Let usprofit by thee 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I 
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adopt any other limit than the actual cost. This is the form of 
provision furnished us by the District Commissioners. 

Mr. GROUT. If the gentleman from New York will allow me, 
I wish to point out the fact that the bilbappears to contain no 
such provision as oughtto be in every charter of this kind—that 
no stock shall be issued until it iscompletely paid up. 

Mr. COOMBS. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This is not a new company, 
as gentlemen will remember. 

Mr. GROUT. But here is a new power given to issue stock; 
and it is not even provided—if there is such a provision my eye 
has not caught it—that this stock shail be issued subject to cer- 
tain provisions in the other charter. If there were such a re- 
striction, we know that at the time when the first charter was 
granted, in 1875, most of these charters were sadly deficient in 
proper restrictions. 

r. COOMBS. Ican not yield further. Mr. Chairman, this 

bill is velvet“ for the railroad; but it contains no provision 

for the protection of the people of the city or of its streets. I 

beg the committee to recall this bill and to hear the people. 

Let not the committee come before this House as the advocates 
of a corporation. 

Mr. SICKLES. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. COOMBS. The committee are honest. But they have 
heard too much of one side, and too little of the other. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. In reply to the criticism 
of the gentleman from New York, I wish to say that if he de- 
sires to insert in this bill any limitation upon the issuance of 
bonds, in addition to the restrictions y in the bill, there 
will be no objection on the part of the committee. 

Mr. COOMBS. Why, my dear sir—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I wish to state that this 
bill as we have it here was drafted by the District Commission- 
ers. They furnished a typewritten copy, which I have in my 
hand. 

Mr. WISE. They are not lawyers. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The president of the 
Board of Commissioners, Mr. Ross, isa good lawyer. The Com- 
missioners drafted this bill and sent it to the committee as con- 
taining every requirement which they thought it proper to 
make. But if the restrictions in the bill are not stringent 
enough, if gentlemen want to put in additional limitations as to 
the issuance of bonds or as to the time of the completion of the 
road, they will encounter no objection from the committee. 

Mr. COOMBS. Why did not the committee put in such re- 

strictions? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have just stated that 
this is the form of bill recommended by the Commissioners, and 
"e have passed a dozen bilis in exactly similar language this 
winter. : 

Mr. COOMBS. Then they are all wrong. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And we did so with the 
vote of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COOMBS. Never. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And now he comes here 
and undertakes todiscover in the bill a fault that does not exist. 
I have no criticism to make upon the motive which prompts the 

entleman. I do not know what his motive may be. But I un- 

ertake to say that he has voted here time and time in for 
street-railroad bills containing exactly the same provision that 
this bill does as to the issuance of bonds. Yet he undertakes to 
discover a great nightmare in this bill. If the bill is not strictly 
enough guarded, then when we reach the section to which the 
gentleman objects it will be open to amendment; and I state to 
him that no member of the District Committee will object to 
any amendment providing any proper limitation in respect to 
55 issuance of bonds. That answers one criticism of the gen- 

eman. 

Mr. COOMBS. Will the gentleman say something in rep! 
to my other criticism? py 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What was that? 

Mr. COOMBS. My criticism of the bill is that it is so funda- 
mentally 5 we can not correct its imperfections by any 
amendments which we may make here in the House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Fundamentally wrong.” 
I supposed the gentleman would land upon some general charge 

of that kind which has no substance. I repeat that when we 
read the bill by sections, if he wants to improve it by amend- 
ment, his amendments, if at all reasonable and just, will be ac- 
cepted by the committee. 
r. BINGHAM. Even if four hundred amendments be brought 
in, as was done in the Senate on another bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, let gentlemen bring 
in all their amendments; and we will get rid of all such troubles 
as the gentleman from New York refers to in connection with 
Brooklyn, although I hope we shall never have to adopt such a 


8 as the Brooklyn charter in order to get this bill through 
the House. 

Mr. BINGHAM. One question: Is not this bill in its general 
provisions, with its qualifications, stipulations, and require- 
ments, the same as bills heretofore passed for the chartering of 
street railways? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They haveall beeninsub- 
stantially this form. We have tried to have a uniform bill for 

urposes of this kind. The form of these bills has been drawn 

y the District Commissioners. If this bill embraces any de- 
parture from what has been usual in bills of this kind, it has 
happened through oversight; and I repeat that as each section 
is read, if anything improper should appear, it can be removed 
by amendment. We have accepted the bill as sent to us by the 
District Commissioners. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOMBS. I insiston having the right to answer the gen- 
tleman’s remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from New York, 

Mr. COOMBS. I wish to say that I have never voted for one 
of these bills that came before the House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, perhaps the gentle- 
man would have done so if they had allowed the overhead trol- 


ley. 

Mr. COOMBS. Well, the gentleman knows that is not the 
right kind of an argument here. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Ido not undertake to say 
as to that; but this bill is as nearly perfect as any bill can be. I 
can say that much to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOMBS. It is the very same kind of a bill that has grid- 
ironed Brooklyn and New York with railroads, giving them all 
of the rights and privileges and giving nothing to the people in 
return for them. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, that is not true, 
Mr. Chairman. There is no giving away of any of the rights of 
the people here. 

Mr. COOMBS. Well, I think there is. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And the gentleman has ex- 
yaa epee to state wherein such rights are yielded by the 

ill. The gentleman's charge is that the whole thing is wrong. 
I have asked him for details. 

Mr. COOMBS. I have given details. ; 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Where are the rights of 
the people given 3 

Mr. COOMBS. Where is there a conserving interest in this 
bill? Where are the provisions that do that? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. All of them are conserv- 
ing. That will do very well for gentleman to laugh at, but 
there is nothing in it. 

Mr. COOMBS. The gentleman's sarcasm is magnificent, but 
as an argument it is a failure. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. There is no sarcasm in- 
tended. It is a direct. charge. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Let me ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee if the Commissioners have ever pre aform 
of bill for the incorporation of street railroads until during this 
session of Congress 

Mr. RIC DSON of Tennessee. Well, Iam not prepared 
to answer that. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I understand they have not, 
and consequently it has not been of very long continuance, 

Mr. RICH SON of Tennessee. The committee have been 
adopting a uniform bill in this regard, and the Commissioners 
have undertaken to reform these bills and have prepared this 


form. 

Mr. SICKLES. I understand my friend from Tennessee to 
say that the 5 of this bill are almost identical with the 
provisions of all other railroad bills that Congress has passed in 
this District? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Thatiscorrect. Itissub- 
stantially similar to all others passed for the same purpose. 

Mr. SICKLES. Has not the experience of Congress, with ref- 
erencé to these railway bills that have been passed, shown that 


greater care and caution was necessary to hold the railway com- 


ponies up to the limit of their obligations to the city? And 
ence would it not be wisefor us to be alittle more careful in 
such matters? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I answer the gentleman 
in the affirmative. Still, withall theyears of former experience 
in this direction before us, the Commissioners have prepared the 
identical bill we have here, as conserving and preserving all the 
rights of the people of the city of Washington in reference to 
street railways. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. “L” street seems to be 
the bone of contention here. Is there no way to get around that? 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Itseems not. The Com- 
missioners have put the road there. 

Mr. HEARD. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. REYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment 
to the substitute that I offered a few moments ago, and in lieu 
of that I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add tothe amendment proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee as a 
substitute this proviso: 


Provided, That the District Commissioners sball have the authori ty tocom- 
pel the adoption of any system, other than horse power, that may be deemed 
expedient. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I believe there is already 


pending an amendment to the substitute. 
The CHAIRMAN. That is withdrawn, and this is offered in 
its stead. 


The question is on agreeing to the amendment just read. 

Mr. COOMBS. This admits the overhead trolley, I believe. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the substitute 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the substitute of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division, there were—ayes 
29, noes 17. 

Mr. COOMBS. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN 3 Mr. COOMBS and Mr. RICHARD- 
son of Tennessee as tellers, 

Pending the division by tellers, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask to 
withdraw the bill from consideration for the present, in order 
that we may take up other District matters. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is the point of no quorum withdrawn?, 

Mr. COOMBS. No. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I only ask to withdraw the 
bill pending this vote. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks to withdraw the bill 
pending the vote by tellers. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
6596) and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HEARD. I desire to withdraw the bill from the consid- 
eration of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the bill. 


GONZAGA COLLEGE, 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up for considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6576) to provide for the closing of part of an 
_alley in square 622 in the city of Washington, Districtof Colum- 
bia, and for the relief of the president and directors of Gonzaga 
College. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. HEARD. I ask that it be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. I think there will bs no objection to 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
consider the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEARD. I will ask that the report be read. It is very 
short. I will state briefly that the proposition is to close an 
alley which, according to the Commissioners’ report, has not 
been officially on the map at all for years, and which is inside a 

. block of property owned by Gonzaga College, of this city. The 
college authorities desire to close the alley formally, in order 
that they may use their grounds to better advantage for build- 


ing pur 8. 
hho SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


part vr portion of an alley 20.17 feet wide, and 
square for a distance of 560.75 feet, beginning 

the west line of North Capitol street about equidistant between I and K 
streets northwest, and extending to the west boundary line of the ey, 
of the said president and directors of Gonzaga College in said pi bee de- 
clare said part or portion of said alley to be closed, and the title therein is 
hereby declared to be vested in the president and directors of Gonzaga Col- 


Mr. HEARD. Lask that the report be read. 


The report (by Mr. HEARD) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill 

(H. R. 6503) to provide for the closing of a part of an alley in square 622in the 

m, D. C., and for therelief of the president and directors of 

ege, fully submit that they ħave duly considered the 

same, and find that there 8 to be no objection to the passage of this 

bill by property owners along the alley referred to, and that no public in- 
jury result therefrom. 


Accord toa statement furnished the committee by the Commisioners 


| of the District of Columbia, the alley referred to in the bill has been consid- 


ered closed, and has not appeared upon the official plats of the surveyor of the 
La — man 

e following 
ot Columbia: 


“OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONERS DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
" Washington, April 13, 1894, 

“DEAR Str: The Commissioners recommend favorable action upon H. R, 
bill 6503, ‘to Ee for closing an alley in square 622, in the city of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, and for the relief of the president and direc- 
tors of Go College,’ which was referred to them at your instance for 
their views thereon. e alley referred to has been considered closed, and 
has not appeared upon the official plats of the surveyor of the District for 
many years. No publicinjury would result from closing it. 

Very respectfully, 
“JOHN W. ROSS 


“President Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 


“Hon. Jonx T. HEARD, 
“ Chairman Committee on District of Columbia.“ 


“OFFICE COMMISSIONERS DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
“ Washington, May 4, 1894. 
“DEAR SIR: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are satisfied 
that there is no objection to closing the alley in square 622, requested by the 
authorities in charge of aps College. The petition for the closing of 
the alley has been ed by all the property owners represented on our 
books with the exception of four. These four are as follows: 
“Lot 21, signed by Margaret Harvey, daughter of A. J. Harvey, deceased; 
iN Lot A signed by Anns Lynch, who isin actual possesaion of the pre 
s 8 y ynch, who ac possession of the propert; 
and claims to be the real owner; the lot stands assessed on our books th the 
name of the Capital Syndicate Company. 
Lot 40, signed by Catherine Sullivan, wife of John B. Sullivan, deceased; 
the lot still stands on our books assessed in his name. 
2 Mary O' Leary. mother of Charles M. O' Leary 


years. 
a report furnished by the Commissioners of the District 


Lot 28, signed by who is ab- 
sentfrom the city; lot stands on our books in the name of Charles M. 
(0% and others. 

Very respectfully, 


“JOHN W. ROSS, 
“President Board of Commissioners, District af Columbia. 


“Hon. JOHN T. HEARD. : 
“Chairman Committee on the District of Columbia.” 


Wherefore the committee do recommend that the bill do pass. 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. Gi geod unless there is some demand for 
a further explanation, ay we may have a vote on the bill. 
It is favorably reported by the Commissioners, and unanimously 
reported by e committee after a careful examination. I do 
not think there is any foundation for opposition to the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, and 


On motion of Mr. HEARD, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


WASHINGTON AND GREAT FALLS ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 6777) to 
amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to incorporate the Washington 
and Great Falls Electric Railway.” 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress entitled An act to incorporate 
the Washington and Great Falls Blectric Railway Com approved 
July 29, A. D 1892, be, and the same is hereby, amended by striking out all 
that part of the first section of said act commen: with the word begin- 
ree. line 17, and en With the word boun m line 55, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the follo $ 

First. Beginning at a pointon Thirty-second street northwest, at its inter- 
section with Pr t street; thence westerly along Prospect street to or 
near Thirty-eighth street northwest; thence westerly and northerly, on land 
to be acquired, except on street crossings, by said company, to and across 
Foxhall road; thence toand across the New Cut road; thence westerly alon; 
and adjacent to the Conduit road toand across V street northwest, on Pali- 
sades of the Potomac” subdivision; thence westerly over and at right angles 
across the Conduit road strip of land to Cottrell Place. 

Second. With the right to run over the tracks of the Georgetown and Ten- 
nallytown Railway, from the point of beg: to the terminus of said 

at south side of M street, upon such reasonable terms as may be agreed 
upon by the two com: es; and in case ithe said companies fail to agree 
upon terms for the use of said tracks, then the to be paid shall be fixed 
by the supreme court of the District of Columbia upon petition flied therein 
by either of said companies. 

Third. Said 8 is hereby authorized and required to construct and 
operate a branch line to the proposed union passenger station near and east 
of the north end of the Aqueduct Bridge, whenever legislation shall author- 
ize the establishment of such a union station. 

Fourth. And after the word “road,” in line 8 of said section 1, insert the 
: “except as herein provided.” 

Fifth. d after the word “com! in line 90 of said section 1, insert 
the wo: “and the company’s pro on for crossing its railway over the 
valley above culvert num of the Washington 8 shall be such 
as never to impair or obstruct the water way to and of said culvert, and the 
plans of said crossing and the plan for crossing the road over the Conduit 
road shall, before construction, be submitted to the Secretary of War and 
havehis approval in 3 

Sixth. And after the word State,“ in line 124 of said section 1, strike out 

ashingto. Falls Electric 


follo 


“and the said W. n and Great Railway may cross the 
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8 of the United States land at a point on the south side of the Con- 
Pai road just west of the distributing reservoir.” 

Seventh. And after the word Columbia,“ in line 145 of said section 1, in- 
sert the following: or across the Conduit road; and after the word “any, 
in said line, strike out the word “other.” 

Eighth. And after the word “Aqueduct,” in line 186 of said section 1, in- 
wert the following: “and the crossing of the road over the Conduit road 
shall be made to conform to all changes of grade of this road.“ 

Ninth. And after the word road,“ in line 197 of said section 1, the follow- 
ing words: and if the Secretary of War shall deem it necessary, and shall 
so direct, every car shall, before crossing, he brought to a complete stop.“ 

Tenth. And after the word “earnings,” in line 13 of section 7, insert the 
words Within said District.” 

Eleventh. The said Seri pat shall furnish and maintain passenger houses 
as required by tha Co: ioners of the District of Columbia, and shall 
place first-class cars on said railway, with all modern improvements, for 
the convenience, comfort, and safety of passengers, and shall run cars as 
often as public convenience may require. The time table shall be approved 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and said Commissioners 
may make such regulations as to rate of speed, mode of use of tracks, and 
removal of ice and snow from off the tracks in the public streets as in their 
judgment the interest and convenience of the public may require. Should 
the said company, its servants or agents, wilfully or negligently violate 
such ordinances or regulations, said 8 shall be liable to the District 
of Columbia for a fine not exceeding $50, to be recovered in any court of 
competent jurisdiction at the suit of the Commissioners of said District. 

Twelfth. That section 6 ofsaid charter be. and the same is hereby repealed: 
Provided, however, That the work on said road shall commence within three 
months and shall be complete to the boundary of the District of Columbia 
and have cars running thereon for the accommodation of the public within 
six months, and to Cabin John Creek within eighteen months after the pas- 
sage of this act: otherwise said charter shall be null and void. 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that this is a prep- 
osition to amend a bill which incorporated a road purely su 
urban, you may say. It is what is known as the Washington 
and Great Falls Railroad, designed to run from a point near the 
end of the Aqueduct Bridge, up by Cabin John Bridge, to the 
Great Falls. At the time that charter was applied for, the prin- 
cipal point of controversy both in the House and Senate was 
how to frame the act so as to be able to get the road away from 
Georgetown without interfering with the Conduit road, and it 
was provided in the original charter that an elevated iron or 
steel structure should be put up by the company over the Canal 
Road, and that it should not touch the surface of the road. 

As I say, great pains were taken on the part of Congress, act- 
ing under the suggestions of the Engineer Commissioner of the 
District and of the engineer in charge, Col. Elliott, for the pro- 
tection of the conduit road, under which, as the members of the 
House understand, lies the water main that furnishes in great 
part the water supply for the District 

The proposition contained in the bill before the House to-day 
is to so amend that charter as to get entirely away from the Con- 
Quit road. The promoters of the road propose to purchase their 
own right of wayand togo across to Thirty-fourth and Prospect 
streets in Georgetown, and not touch the Conduit road at all, 
only when they may cross it, thereby obviating those objections 
which it was so difficult to guard against in the original bill. 

The bill has been submitted to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and also to the Secretary of War, and in the 
form which I shall offer it to the House, amended as I propose 
toask the House to amend it by two amendments which I have 
on my desk, it will conform in every particular to the require- 
ments imposed by the War Department and by the District Com- 
missioners, except two, to which I shall ask the attention of the 
House. I say in all substantial particulars it has observed the 
requirements imposed by the War Department and the District 
Commissioners, and the two points remaining I shall explain to 
the House,so that they may act advisedly on the proposition 
whether they will take the recommendations of the committee 
or whether they will adhere to the suggestions of the Commis- 
sioners and the War Department. 

On: of the points of difference to which I shall ask attention 
is at the point of starting in Georgetown. The Commissioners, 
in their report, which I have before me, recommend that the 
line start from a place between Thirty-fourth and Thirty-sixth 
streets; the language is, “between M and Prospect streets, at 
a point between Thirty-fourth and Thirty-sixth streets.” 

Now, that would start them on private property, but the lan- 
uage of the bill now asks that the point of starting might be 
n Prospect street, and run west on Prospect street to Thirty- 

eighth street, and thence on the private way to be acquired by 
the company, over the route which has been approved by the 
War Department and by the Commissioners. The difference 
would be, Mr. Speaker, whether or not Congress will allow them 
the use of the surface of Prospect street for the three or four 
squares between Thirty-fourth and Thirty-sixth streets, the point 
indicated by the Commissioners, and Thirty-eighth street, from 
which point there is no difference between the route suggested 
by the Commissioners and the application contained in the bill. 

There is no objection shown to the committee why Prospect 
street can not be thus used beyond that point. There is a pro- 
test against the use of . street e to the original 
plan proposed in the bill. That is when the bill proposed to 
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come down Pr et street to the Georgetown and Tennally- 
town Railroad. at is abandoned, or is proposed to be aban- 
doned, by the amendment I shall offer and ask the House to 
consider in a few minutes. Having abandoned their applica- 
tion to build the road on Prospect street down to the Tennally- 
town road, it being antagonized by the Commissioners, and then 
starting from the point indicated by the Commissioners, there 
is no objection except, as I say, for permission to use the sur- 
face of Prospect street from the point between Thirty-fourth 
and Thirty-eighth streets, where they take their own private 
way. 

Mr. COOMBS. Does this run over the country roads? 

Mr. HEARD. It does not. They provide their own way. 
Mr. Speaker, that is the only substantial point of difference be- 
tween the plan proposed by the bill when amended as I shall 
ask to amend it by {ised two amendments and the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners and the War Department. A minor 
point, and I never noticed it until this morning, is at the con- 
clusion of section 11: 

Should the said company, its servants or agents, willfully or negligently 
violate such ordinances or regulations, said company shall be liable to the 
District of Columbia for a fine not exceeding „to be recovered in any 
court of competent jurisdiction at the suit of the Commissioners of said 
District. 

That is the language of the bill. The suggestion is that it 
should be amended so as to make the fine $500. I think, Mr. 
Speaker, that it will occur to every member present that a fine 
of $50 would be entirely adequate to compel the company to avoid 
the willful violation or negligence of District ordinances. If, 
however, any gentleman should insist on putting it at $500 [ 
shall not object; but I think the amount fixed in the bill, $50, is 
sufficient. I merely state that this is a matter on which there 
was a difference and that it was subject to objection. 

5 WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Is that for each act of viola- 
tion 

Mr. HEARD. Itis. 

Mr. Speaker, that is all there isin the bill. I want to say 
that I have here the report of the Commissioners and also that 
of the Chief of Engineers made to the Secretary of War, and I 


affirm in the presence of the House, that with the modification | 


which I propose to make in these amendments the bill will con- 
form to the recommendations made and the restrictions im- 
posed by the War Department and by the District Commission- 
ers except in the two particulars to whichI have already asked 
the attention of the House. 
oe HEPBURN. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 

tion. 

Mr. HEARD. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. HEPBURN. What is to be the motive power? 

Mr. HEARD. The overhead trolley. This is strictly a sub- 
urban road 


OF HEPBURN. It does not come within the city limits at 


Mr. HEARD. Not below Thirty-fourth street in Georgetown; 
and I will say to the gentleman that between Thirty-fourth and 
Thirty-sixth streets is the point at which, by the present plan of 
the District Commissioners, it is proposed to have the union ĝe- 
pot or union station for the railroads coming into that part of 
the District, and it is to give that road the right to come to that 
station. I will say further, Mr. Speaker, that by the provisions 
of this bill, whenever the station shall have been established, 
the company is authorized and required to make connection 
with such station. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman will send up the amendment. 

Mr. HEARD. The first amendment is to abandon the pro- 
posed use of Prospect street from Thirty-fourth street down to 
the Tenallytown road. 

Mr. BERRY. Does this bill fix the charges upon this road? 

Mr. HEARD. Yes, sir; it is the ordinary charge—a 5-cent 
fare to all points on the line within the District. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by striking out, after the word on,“ inline 11, the words Thirty- 
second street northwest at its intersection with Prospect street,“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words: “ Prospect street, between Thirty-fourth and 
Thirty-sixth streets.” 


Mr. HEARD. That is the amendment I have explained. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by striking out the second subsection of the first section of the 
bill. being lines 21 to 28 inclusive. 


- 


Mr. HEARD. That is an amendment strikiug out the portion 


of the original bill which authorized the use of Prospect street 
and the track of the Tennallytown road from the point of inter- 
section to the point to which I have referred. The effect of the 
amendment is to strike that out, because in deference to the ob- 
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jection of the Commissioners of the District and of some parties 
ving on that part of Prospect street it is proposed to abandon 
the application for the privilege which had been asked. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HEARD, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SUBURBAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 6816) to 
amend the charter of the District of Columbia Suburban Rail- 
way Company. 7 

he bill was read, as follows: 


A bill to amend the charter of ee District of Columbia Suburban Railway 
mpany. 

Beit enacted, eto. That an act entitled “An act to incorporate the District 
of Panina Cabaret, Railway Company,“ approved July 5, 1892, be amended 

i80 as to read: 

* SECTION 1. That Richard K. Cralle, Charles E.Creecy, John T. Mitchell, 
M: F. Morris, J. W. Denver, L. G. Hine, Gilbert Moyer, 8. E. Mudd, Robert 
A. Howard, W. I. Hill, John W. Childress, J. F. Kenney, D. W. Glassie, Harry 
Barton, Philemon W. Chew, T. C. Daniel, G. P. Davis, Jere Johnson, and L. 
©. Loomis, and their associates, successors, and assi „ are hereby created 
a body cor lumbia 
Suburban way Company,’ and by that name shall have r e suc- 

p ed, 


and may make and have a 
authorized to construct and lay down a s ay. 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, with 
devices, inthe Dis- 
routes: Be asme 
on 
the Bladensburg road, and running thence along the said road to eenth 
street east; thence on to Tennessee avenue; thence on Ten- 
nessee avenue to E street north; thence on E street north to Fourth street 
West; thence on Fourth street west to D street north; thence west on D 
street in part over the tracks of the Metropolitan Ratfiroad to Louisiana 
avenue; thence southwesterly on Louisiana avenue to a point to be located 
by nag Commissioners of the District of Columbia, east of Seventh street 
west. 
Also 3 at the junction of Bunker Hill road and Twelfth street 
in Brookland, south on Twelfth street to Dahigren Š 
thence by such line as may be authorized by said Commissioners to Mount 
Olivet road at its intersection with Twelfth street east extended. 

“Also on Mount Olivet road from Bladensburg road to Twelfth street east 
extended; thence on Twelfth street extended to Florida avenue; thence on 
Twelfth street east to E street north, 

* Also at the junction of Emporia and Twenty-fourth streets in 
Langdon, on Twenty-fourth and Cincinnati streets to Twenty-second street; 
thence on Twenty-second street and Chapel road to Baltimorestreet; thence 
on Baltimore street to Eighteenth street; also on Chapel road from Balti- 
more street to Bladensburg road by single track. o road between the 
District line and Florida avenue shall be fully constructed before the ears 
of said company shall be run over any part of said route within the limits 
of the city of pion Ya and said company shall keep the space between 
its tracks, and 2 feet outside its tracks, in such condition as may be re- 
quired by said Co whenever the roadway ofany street or 
read occupied by the said railway company is widened, one-half the cost of 
widening shall be charged to the said railway company and collected from 
said com in the same manner as the cost of or repairing pave- 
ments! 8 the exterior rails of the tracks of street railways and 
for a distance of 2 feet from and exterior to such track or tracks on each 
side thereof is collectible under the pro’ of section 5 of the act entitled 
‘An act providing a permanent form of 8 for the District of Co- 

a „ 


oners. And 


Jumbia, roved June 11, 1878: Provi That the roadway for travel on 
the Blad urg road shall be widened to 46 feet at the expense of said rail- 
way com , said work to be executed when, and as fast as, the work of 
track-lay proceeds; and should said road atany time thereafter be still 
further er ened, the said railway company shall not be required to pay any 
mse ofsame, 

“Spo. 2. That said company may run public carriages propelled by cable, 
electric, or other 3 power: ‘Provided, That it electric wires or cables 
be used within the limits of the city of Washi n, the wires shall be piaced 


8 and the power used shall be subject to the approval of the said 
Co: ioners; but 8 in this act shall allow the use of steam power 
or any motor which shall in its operation cause any noise or other disturb- 
ance which, in the judgment of said Commissioners, shall be inimical to the 
public or or comfort. 

„ Where the said railway is operated by overhead wires, the corporation 
shall furnish and maintain such lights along its line as the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia may direct, without cost to the District of Co- 
lumbla: Provided further, That for the pw of ma a continuous 
connection the said company Jaai nae the right E cross all streets, aye- 
or 3 


conditions upon 


not apply 
nes; 
authorized and empowered to propel its carsover 


upon such streets as may be covered by the Tote or routes as prescri in 
this act, in accordance with the conditions before contained; and that 


this corporation shall construct and repair such portions of itsroad asmay 

be upon the line or routes of any other road thus used; any 
t with any company whose line of road is thus used, such disa- 

greement may be determined summarily upon the application of either road 

to any court in said District having competent Wh 

more than one of the tracks of said railway shall 

the erie highways in the District the 


the com y may make arrangements with all existing railway 
companies in the District of Columbia for the interchange of tickets in pay- 
ment of fare on its road: Provided, That within the District limits six Re 
ets shall be sold for 25 cents. 


ed statement of the bonded and 


on whatever account, for the pr year ber 31, and 
such other facts as may be oy by any general law of the District of 
Columbia, which report shall verified by affidavit of the president and 


ro 
pany shall pay to the Bis ou of personal taxes upon 
personal property, including cars and motive power, each gor 4 per cent 
of its gross oa which amount shall be able to the ector of 
taxes at the time and in the manner that other are now due and pay- 
able, and subject to the same on arrears; and the franchise and 
property of said company, both real and personal, to a sufficient amount 
may be se and sold in satisfaction thereof, as now provided by law for 
the sale of other property for taxes; and said 4 per cent of its gross earn- 


ings shall be in lieu of all other assessments of taxes its prop- 
eny used solely and exclusively in the operation and m. ment of d 
railway. Its real estate shall be taxed as other real estate in the District: 


Provided, That its tracks shall not be taxed as real estate. 
“Spe, 5. That the said railway shall be constructed of good materials and 
in a substantial and durable manner, with the rails of the most approved 
Commissioners of the sald District, laid upon 
the street, and the gauge to corre- 
And all rela to the loca- 


Commissioners of the District of 
work shall at all times be subject to their su 


shall, from time to time, depost 
eemed necessary by said Commissioners 
8 re 


BO. 6. That the said tion hereby crea shall ig mea gn 
sald tracks, and for the space of 2 feet beyond the outer r: a 
also the space between the at inas order as the streets 


and highways through which it passes subject to the approval of the said 
pcm mers, without expense to the United States Se 40 the District of 
umbia, 

“Seo. 7. That nothing in this act shall vent the District of Columbia 
at any time, at its option, from altering grade or otherwise improvin, 
all avenues and streets and highways occupied by said road, or from so al- 
tering and improving such streets and avenues and highways, and the sew- 


railroad so as to con- 
form to such grade as may have been thus established. 
* “SEOC. 8. That it shall lawful for said c tion, its successors or 
assigns, to make all needful and convenient trenches and excavations in any 
of said streets, or places where said 5 ine have the right to con- 
struct and operate its road, and place such trenches and excavations all 
needful and convenient devices and machinery for o railroad 
in the manner and by the means aforesaid, subject to the approval of the 
poe 8 But 3 37— trenches or excavations — 7 in- 
rfere with any sewer, or wa or any subways or conduits, or 
of the find which — and “A Co: 


use Se of the com 
missioners of the District of Columbia: Provided also. 
of said railroad on 


such conditions as may be approved by the Secretary of War, which con- 
accep 


proved February 1891, entitled ‘An act to incorpora 

and coc ilway Company of the District of Columbia.’ 

company s „before commen: work on said railroad on such street, 
nited States to the 9 the Wash- 


such street, and in making good any damages done by said egy wee or its 
works, or by any of its . to any of said mains, ures, or 
apparatus, and in com amg as ecretary of War may deem necessary, 
any of the work that the d company may neglect or refuse to complete, 
and that the Secretary of War mar consider necessary for the safety of said 
mains, fixtures, or apparatus, the said company shall also deposit as 
aforesaid such further sums for said purposes at such times as the Secre- 
tary of War may consider necessary: Provided, That the said sum shall be 
disbursed like other mone; appropeiason forthe 9 — 2 Aqueduct, and 
that whatever shall re of said deposits at the end of one year after the 
8 of said railroad in such street, shall be returned to said company 
on the order of the Secretary of War, with an account of its disbursement 
in detail: And 8 also, That disbursements of said deposits shall, ex- 
cept in cases of emergency, be made only on the order of the Secretary of 
War. The exercise of the se by this act granted are to terminate at the 
pleasure of the Secretary of War in case of stent neglect by said com- 
or by its successors, to make the de ts, or to comply with any of the 
tions, req ments, and regulations aforesaid. 
“Sxo. 9. That itshallalso be lawful for said corporation, its successors or 
regs a to erect and maintain, at such convenient and suitable points alo: 
its lines as may seem most desirable to the board of directors of the sa 
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corporation and subject to the approval of the said Commissioners, an en- 
gine houseor houses, boiler house, and all other buil necessary forthe 
successful operation of a cable-motor, electric, umatic, or other railroad, 
and may buy, lease, or construct such ticket offices, workshops, depots, and 
lands as may be necessary at such points on its line as may be approved by 
thesaid Commissioners. 

“Spo, 10. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia may make 
sucli regulations as to rate of speed, mode of use of tracks and removal of 
ice and snow as in their judgment the interest and convenience ef the pub- 
lic may require. A ‘corporation whose servants or agents willfully or neg- 
ligently violate such an ordinance or regulation as aforesaid shall be liable 
to said Commissioners for 3 not exceeding $500. 

“SEO. 11. Thatthelineof railway company shall be commenced within 
six months and completed within one year from the passage of this act. 

“Suc, 12. Thatsaidcompany is hereby authorized to issue its capital stock 
to an amount not to exceed $250,000, in shares of 3100 each. Said company 
shall require the subscribers to the capital stock to pay in cash to the treas- 
urer appointed by the corporators the amounts severally subscribed by them 
as follows. namely: Jo per cent at the time of subscribing and the balance 
ofsuch subscription to be paid at such times and in such amounts as the 
board of directors may require; and no subscription shall be deemed valid 
unless 10 per cent thereof shall be paid at the time of subscribing as herein- 
before provided; and if any stockholder shall refuse or neglect to pay any 
installment as aforesaid, or as required by the resolution of the board of 
directors, after reasonable notice of the same, the said board of directors 
may sell at public auction, to the highest bidder, so many shares of his 
stock as shall pay said installments, and the person who offers to purchase 
the least number of shares for the assessment due shall be taken to be the 
highest bidder, and such sale shall be conducted under such general regula- 
tions as may be adopted in the by-laws of said company; but no stock shall 
be soid for less than the total assessments due and payable or said corpora- 
tion may sue and collect the same from any delinquent subscriber in any 
court of 8 jurisdiction. 

“Sga. 13. That within thirty days after the passage of this act the corpo- 
rators named in the first section, their associates, successors, or assigns, or 
a majority of them, or, if any refuse or neglect to act, then a majority of 
the remainder shall meet at some convenient and accessible place in the 
District of Columbia for the organization of said company and for the re- 
ceiving subscriptions to the capital stock of the 8 N ae 

cent o 0 
amount by him subscribed to the treasurer appo: by the corporators, 
or his subscription shall be null and void: Provided Sarthi 


cept lawful money or certified chec! 
And when the books of subscription to the ital stock of said company 
shall be closed, the corporators named in the t section, their associates, 
successors, or assigns, or a majority of them, and incase anyar them refuse 

amajority of the remainder shall. twenty days 
ereafter, call the first mee ofthe stockholders of said company to meet 
within ten days thereafter for the choice of directors, of which publicnotice 
ghall be given for five days in twodally ee published in the city of 
Washington, and by written notice to be mailed to the address of 
each stockholder by the clerk of the corporation; and in all meetings of the 
stockholders each share shall entitle the holder to one vote, to be given in 
person or by proxy: Provided, That the charter or franchise herein granted 
shall not be sold or transferred to any company or person until road 
sball have been fully constructed. 

“Sec, 14. That the said company shall place first-class cars on said rail 
ways, With all the modern improvements for the convenience and comfort 
of passe’ ; and shall run cars thereon as often as the public convenience 
may require; the time tableor schedule of time to be approved by the said 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, SeT failure to comply with 
the conditions of this section shall render the sai ik aid arta liable toa 
fine of 550, to be recovered in Ep orn competent jurisdiction at the suit 
of the Commissioners of said trict, 

“SEC. 15. That the said company shall furnish and maintain gig No 
houses as required by the Co issioners ofthe Distriet of Columbia. Every 
failure to compl th the conditions of this section shall render the said 
8 liable to a fine of 550, to ba recovered in any court of competent 

ction at the suit of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

“SEc. 16, That all articles of value that may be inadvertently left in any 
ot the cars or other vehicles of said company shall be taken to its principal 
depot and entered in a book of record of unclaimed goods, which book shall 
be open to the inspection of the public at ali reasonable hours of business. 

“Seo. 17. That the government and on of affairs of the company 
shall be vested in aboard of directors, nine ju number, the majority of whom 
shall be residents of the District of Columbia, who shall be stockholders of 
record, and who shall hold their office for one year, and until others are 
duly elected and qualified to take their places as directors; and the said di- 
rectors (a 8 whom shall be a quorum) shall elect one of their 
number to be president of the board, who shall also be president of the com- 
pany, and they shall also choose a vice-president, a secretary, and treasurer, 
who shall give bond with surety to said company in such sum as the said 
directorsmay 2 for the faithful discharge of his trust. In the case of 
vacancy in the rd of directors by the death, resignation, or otherwise 
Page erties the vacancy occasioned thereby shall be filled by the remain- 


tors. 

“SEC. 18. That the directors shall have the power to make and prescribe 
such by-laws, rules. and r: as they shall deem needful and proper 
touching the disposition and management of the stock, property, estate, and 
effects of the company, not contrary to the charter or to the laws of the 
United States and the ordinances of the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 19. Thatthereshall be at least an annual meeting of the stockholders 
for chaice of directors, to be holden at such tims and place, under such con- 
ditions, and upon such notice as the said company in their by-laws may —.— 
scribe; and directors shall annually ea report in writing of their 
doings to the stockholders. 

“Spo, 20. That the said company shall have at all times the free and unin- 
terrupted use of its roadway, and if any person or persons shall willfully, 
muschievously, and unnecessarily obstruct or impede the p: e of cars 
of said railway company with a vehicle or vehicles, or otherwise, or in any 
manner molest or interfere with passengers or operatives while in transit, 
or destroy or injure the cars of said railway or depots, stations, or other 
El belo; to said railway company, the person or persons so offend- 

shall forfeit and pay for each such offense not less than twenty-five nor 
more than one hundred dollars to said company, to be recovered as other 
fines scored Sarg wee! in said District, and shall remain Hable, in addition to 
said penalty, for any loss or damage oned by his or her or their act as 
aforesaid; but no suit shall be brought unless commenced within sixty days 
after such offense shall have been committed. 

“Suc. 21. That the said Districtof Columbia Suburban Railway Company 
shall have the tof way across such other railways as are now in opera- 
tion within the ts of the lines granted by this act, and is hereby author- 
ized to comstruct its said road across such other railways in a manner to be 


. 


approved yer Commissioners of the District: Provided, That it shall not 
interrupt travel of such other railways in such construction. 

Sz. 22. That no person shall be prohibited the right to trayel on any 
part of said road or ted from the cars by the company's employés for 
any other cause than that of being drunk, disorderly, unclean, or contag- 
iously diseased, or refusing to pay the legal fare exacted, or to comply with 
the lawful general regulations of the company. 

“Sec. 23. That this act may at any time be altered, amended, or repealed 
by the Congress of the United States. 

“Seo. 24. That in the event that the company should not be able to come 
to an agreement with the owner or owners of any land through which the 
said road may be located to pass, procee 3 for the condemnation forthe 
use of the company of so much of said land as may be required, not exceed- 
ing 100 feet in width. may be instituted in the usual way in the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia, under such rules and regulations as said court 
may prescribe for such purposes“ 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
simply proposes toamend the charter of the District of Columbia 
Suburban Railway Company which was granted by ess 
about two years ago. This bill is the law now except, I believe, 
in its first three sections. There was really no necessity. to re- 
print the remaining sections of the bill, as they are copied from 
the law, as I understand. road was chartered on the 5th 
gay of July, 1892. The charter proviđes for suburban lines of 
railway beginning in the extreme northeastern part of the city, 
at Fifteenth street and Boundary street, that is Florida avenue 
the point where the Bladensburg road enters thecity. The pill 
provides for a suburban road from that point to the old v 
of Bladensburg, and from there up into the village of Hyattsville 
and to the railroad just beyond there. That suburban line will 
be about 7 miles long. Then the bill provides for a suburban 
line at Twelfth street east, running out to Langdon, a little vil- 
1 in the country, by way of Ivy City, thus bringing those sub- 
urban villages into more convenient communication with the 
city. When the road strikes the city line, as it was formerly 
chartered it was to come along on the Columbia or H street 
road to Seventh or Eighth street; then leave H street and drop 
down one block on to G street, and from there into Judiciary 
Square and down Louisiana avenue to or near Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, near the old city post-office building. 

This bill changes the route somewhat, and that is the main 
objection to it, ides giving an extension of time for the 
building of the line. There is also another suburban road that 
I ought to mention in this connection, commencing at or near 
Fifteenth street and Florida avenue and running out in the di- 
rection of Benning’s race track; so that there be three sub- 
urban lines converging and coming together near Fifteenth 
street and Florida avenue. When they strike the city limits it 
is proposed to bring them three short blocks on Maryland ave- 
nue to E street east. From there they go west to Judiciary 
Square; then one block south to D street, the present line of 
the Metropolitan road; then along Judiciary Square two blocks 
on the Metropolitan track, and then down Lovisiana avenue to 
the point which I have mentioned near the old city post-office 
building at Seventh and Louisiana avenue. I do not balieve 
there is any objection to this road. The bill has been referred 
to the District Commissioners, and they have recommended its 

assage. It has been recommended unanimously by the District 

mmittee, and, so far as I know, there is no objection to it in 
= quarter. 

The lines for which the bill provides would reach a part of 
the District untouched by railroads up to this time, bringing 
these suburban points into direct communication with the 
city. This accommodation is very much desired by the people 
living in those suburbs. There is a large number of petitions 
signed by the residents in all the villages touched by the pro- 

lines, earnestly asking for the e of this bill. Of 
the streets proposed tobe used in this city, E street, the prin- 
cipal one, is about half way between the present line of the Eck- 
ington road and the H street line. It seems to me that the 
roads here proposed ought to be constructed in the interest of 
the suburban residents, and in the interest of the city. Ido 
not know that I can say anything more in behalf of this bill. 
Taking out the first three sections, you have the law as it stands 
to-day. Some gentleman may ask, ‘Why have not they built 
these roads?” e charter was granted in July, two years ago. 
Very soon after that theg commenced work upon a tion of 
the road, the suburban portion which they intended to build first, 
and continued until the cold weather stepped the work. When 
the spring 5 as every gentleman here knows, street rail - 
roads and all other such enterprises were 8 nded; the panic 
prevented further operations during the last year, and they now 
come and ask that they be given further time in which te con- 
truct these roads. 

Mr. COOMBS. I simply want to say, Mr. Speaker, that I 
shall feel it my duty in the consideration of this biil to call for 
aquorum at every step. We have here in the House in one 
afternoon three railroad bills presented—too much, I think, for 
proper consideration. I think that a bill of this kind should be 
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thoroughly investigated, criticised, and discussed. The truth 
of the matter is, Mr. Speaker, I am oppona to this piecemeal 


legislation in the interest of individual railroad enterprises. I 
believe that we should have some general law in the Districtof 
Columbia governing these things on some broad plan. 

Mr. SICKLES. That is right. 


Mr. DUNN. Mr. Chairman, this company offers as an excuse 
for not going on with their work that the ground was frozen 
the winter after they obtained their charter. I would like to 
ask the chairman of the committee which reported this bill 
what has been done toward the construction of thisroad during 
the last year, when the ground was not frozen se 

I dare say that if this company can be enabled to hold this 
franchise, as it is mapped out, it will be able two years from now 
to get half a million of dollars for it. I do not think we ought to 
give away the ngne of the people in these matters. Such a 
question as this deserves to be considered from all points. 

These corporations ask a franchise to do what? To lay a road 
upon the public streets. The streets belong to the public; and 
we are in the habit of giving them up to these corporations with- 
out proper consideration. When they fail to fulfill their con- 
tract they come here and ask an extension. We ought to sa 
to them, What are you going to give for this franchise?” 
They do not need to fill in any valleys or to build any bridges in 
order to construct their 8 They find a grade upon which 
they can lay their tracks. The moment theg get a franchise 
here they are enabled to peddle out the stock or to dispose of 
the franchise without giving the public any equivalent. It may 
be said that they accommodate the people; but those who acquire 
these valuable franchises should not be allowed to make profit 
merely for themselves, with no adequate return to the public. 
I do not think we ought to pass bills of this kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of porns Se Mr. Speaker, I have an 
amendment which I will ask to have read now for information; 
and I will try to offer it when we reach at the proper stage the 
clause of the bill to which it applies. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all of lines 6,7, 8, 9, and 10 on page 1, after the word that in line 
6; and strike outline 1 on page 2, and also the words and ass are hereby 
created in line 2 of the same page; and insert after the word company 
in line 4, page 2, these words; 

“Is hereby created to consist of such person or persons as shall at public 
auction, to be held at such time and place as shall be prescribed by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, after notice of not less than thirty days by publication 
ina Washington, D. C., newspaper, bid the highest 8 ot annual 

— n. 


gross pr of said railway business, for a term of not exceeding twenty 
years.” 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do not know whether 


it is in order for me to offer that amendment now. 
it. 

The SPEAKER. It is in order now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Then I move that amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER, The gentlemanoffers the amendment which 
has been read. gees 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, the effect of 
the amendment is to strike out the names of the individual cor- 

rators of this company and to make section 1 read: That a 

y corporate by the name, style, and title of the District of 
Columbia Suburban Railway Company is hereby created, tocon- 
sist of such person or persons,” ete., as provided in my amend- 
ment. 

It is well known to members of the House that I have steadily 
op d this piecemeal legislation. In the first place, I do not 
believe that charters ought to be granted to street railway com- 
panies seriatim. In the second place, I do not believe that fran- 
chises ought to be given away to anybody. These franchises are 
valuable. They are worth something to the people as well as 
to these railway companies. They are worth something more 
than the mere facilities of rapid transit, which is all that the 
people now get out of them. I think these privileges ought 
to be sold for terms of years, not to exceed twenty years, to the 
highest bidder, the bid to be based upon the percentage of the 
gross proceeds of carrying on the business. As I have hitherto 
stated to the House, this system is in operation in New York 
State and in other places, where it has succeeded splendidly, giv- 
ing the people cheap and rapid transit, and at the same time an- 
swering the pur of taxing these corporations what they 
~~ legitimately and properly to be taxed. 

ntlemen may respond on behalf of the committee that each 

one of these companies now pays at the rate of 4 per cent on its 
earnings as a tax upon its franchise. That may be true. 

uta tax of 4 per cent may perhaps be entirely too much for 
some rapid transit companies, and entirely too little for others. 
A uniform tax of that kind cin not bə fair. What you want to 
do is to let the persons who desire the franchise determine what 
tax they can bear, while carrying on the business with profit. 
Thus the business will not in any case be taxed more than itean 


If so, I offer 


stand. At thé same time the public will secure every cent of 
taxation which they ought 3 to ask. A tax equal to 
the highest bid e by any responsible person or persons who 
want to undertake the building of the road is fair, both to the 
company and the public. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman allow 
a question? 

r. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Les, sir. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If Iunderstand the propo- 
sition of the gentleman, it is to completely revolutionize the 
mode of granting charters to the street-railroad companies in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And the plan is, if I un- 
derstand the amendment, to put them up to the highest bidder? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. This particular charter. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Verywell. Now,suppose 
you do that? This line is nothing but a surburban railway, and 
the charter is not a valuable one. Suppose you put it up and 
sell it. Do you propose that that is to be the end of what the 
road is to pay to the District of Columbia? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. No, sir. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Is the proposition—I did 
not hear the amendment in full—to accept this in full for the 
franchise? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Notatall. The gentleman 
has not done me the honor to listen to my remarks. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I was not able to hear the 
amendment read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the gentleman had heard 
the amendmentor my statement he would have seen that this 
is to be an annual payment. It is to be offered for sale to the 
highest bidder, the one whooffers the highest percentage of the 
annual gross proceeds of the road for a term not to exceed 
twenty years. In other words, you do not sell the fee simple of 
the franchise at all; you simply sell the franchise for a term of 
twenty years for an annual payment of a certain percentage of 
the gross proceeds. You do not sell it fora gross sum to bs paid 
downas a finality, but for a certain percentage of the gross pro- 
ceeds to be paid annually. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, What becomes of the char- 
ter after the expiration of the twenty years? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi? It goes back to the public, 
and the public can again sell the ranching, 

Mr. RICHARDSO 
road? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mpp All of it, except the rolling 
stock, the right of way and all, becomes a part of the public 

n to again sold for a term of years to the highest 

er. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What is to become of the 
bonded indebtedness? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The company must regulate 
its affairs so that at the time the franchise issurrendered it can 
stand from under. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. In other words, you mean 
it must be wound up? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, this is no 
new thing. If gentlemen would study the history of the street- 
railway systems in this country during ths 77770 fifteen or twenty 
years, they would find that the amendment I have offered is only 
asking Congress to go forward in the line of the advanced 
thought of the age in reference to legislation of this character, not 
in one place, or two or three places, but in a great many places 
throughout the country where this system has prevailed for 
some years. f 

The kroat State of New York, for instance, finding a very con- 
siderable amount of corruption among boards of mayors and 
aldermen throughout the State in connection with these matters, 
and wishing to remedy and atthe sıme time provide a system 
which would gather all of the taxes possible from these street- 
railway corporations, have passed just such a law, and to-day in 
the great cities of New York and Brooklyn, and other cities 
throughout the State, this system is in operation. 

Mr. COOMBS. But all of the best franchises have been 
granted. They are all gone. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. -The system is for the fran- 
chise to bə first agreed upon by the proper beard. It is then put 
up for sale for a term of years to the highest bidder of a portion 
of the gross proceeds, annually, just as I propose here. In some 
places as high as 30 per cent of the gross proceeds have been 
paid for such franchises. When the movement was first inaugu- 
rated these people came in, just as the gentleman from Tennessee 
did a few moments ago, and said that these franchises were 
worth nothing or else they were worth very little. And when it 
was ahaire g to tax them 9 per cent of the gross proceeds out- 


of Tennessee. And the property of the 
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right, they said it would have the effect of entirely ruining the 
street railway business in New York. But when the law en- 
abled these railroads to tax themselves, by competition of this 
character—by bidding against each other—then the roads taxed 
themselves twenty-odd or thirty-odd per cent of the gross pro- 
ceeds in order to secure these franchises that they declared were 
worthless. 

It is not peculiar to any part of the country. The system has 
been in operation for some time in various places. Baltimore 
City for a long time has collected a great partof the annual rev- 
enues of the city from its public franchises, and this is the sys- 
tem in several great cities on the Continent of Europe. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the city of Washington is the prettiest 
capital to-day on the face of the globe. I see my friend from 
New York, Gen. SICKLEs, nods hisheadinassent. He has seen 
them—these foreign capitals—and so have I, and there is no 
city on the face of the globe to-day which in its possibilities, in 
its municipal possibilities, its great squares, broad streets, mag- 
nificent opportunities for future development, is like this great 
capital city of the proudest nation of the earth. Weshould not 
ay have the mightiest capital in that sense, but in another 
sense as well, and we should determine to make the example of 
municipal government set in this city one to be followed and 
admired by the whole world, while at the same time we have 
the most attractive looking city in the world. 

Whenever you want municipal reform in this country, people 
ought to be able to point to the city of Washington, instead of 
to the city of New York or other cities, for an example; and I 
say it is a shame and a disgrace that this groat Congress, repre- 
senting forty-four States of the American Union, should be noth- 
ing in the world every fourteen days but a little board of mayor 
and aldermen to consider District charters. There ought to be 
a general law under which all men can come forward with char- 
ters free after it has been once agreed by the Commissioners that 
a given franchise orlineis advisable; and thecorporators ought 
not to be A, B, C, and D, designated in the bill, but they ought 
to be such person or persons as will, for the term of years fixed, 

pay the highest amount of gross receipts for the privilege and 

rofits of running the business of the corporation. So that in 
behalf of the House itself, and to get rid of this special legisla- 
tion, I would favor this proposition, in order to get rid of two 
classes of people who appear upon every board of aldermen of 
the country and in every legislative body in the country where 
special charters are to be granted. 

Who are they? Why, one class of people, who are more or 
less concealed advocates and attorneys of the corporation, and 
the other class, a great deal worse one, composed of those men 
who make a habit of opposing every charter for the purpose of 
blackmail. To get rid of this if it exists, and if it does not 
exist to get rid of the suspicion of it, at any rate to get rid of 
this shots thing, which is beneath our dignity, and does not 
add in any way to the degree of respect with which we are re- 

arded by the public, in order to lead to a more equitable and 
_just distribution of fhese franchises, I am in favor of this propo- 

sition. 

In the second place, in order to establish as a line of example 
for the country at large the great principle of not giving away 
public property—for all these reasons I say that this is as good 
a place to begin as any other right on this charter. Perhaps 
if we begin on it the District Committee will bring in a bill ap- 
plying to all the railroads. 

The gentleman says that this company have done some work; 
that they are an old company, and all that. As I understand it, 
they have done nothing that amounts to anything, and all you 
are trying to do now is to give an extension of time to these cor- 
n cause they have hitherto been unable to do any- 
thing. 

Now I ask, gentlemen, that we consider this thing with the 
seriousness which it deserves; and I admit that the motion 
which I now make is for the purpose, as the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] says, of inaugurating a total revo- 
lution in the manner in which we have hitherto dealt with the 
subject-matter of these charters. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to the 
gentleman from n [Mr. WILLIAMS] with very great in- 
terest. While he was talking and talking well - it occurred to 
me after all that there is sometimes much of good talk that is 
not practical. All of us will, of course, admit at once that, if a 
franchise to be granted by Congress for the construction of a 
street railway is valuable in fact, the value of it ought to be 
pon. But I wondered why my zealous friend. who is so anx- 

ous to assert this principle, shouid assert it upon a bill to con- 

struct What I understand to be a suburban railway. I do not 
know that Iam right, because I do not know one of these cor- 
porators, and I donot accurately know the line over which the 
road is to be constructed. 


Why should the gentleman do this, and not propose to doa 
practical thing? If I can have the gentleman’s attention I will 
tell him what a practical thing is. In the grant of a franchise 
to the Georgetown Railway, which is the great railway in this 
District, and which, as I understand it, is earning money hand 
over fist, itis entirely practical for Congress, with the power 
reserved in the franchise, to step inand put additional burdens 
upon that railroad, where p2ople travel. We have got that. It 
is a convenience for us all. e ride on it, back and forth, and 
so do multiplied thousands of other ped el and we could come 
in now and put additional burdens there, by which the public 
could be benefited, and which I have no doubt the company 
would accept before they would abandon the franchise. 

But the gentleman leaves that great corporationalone, where 
we have plenary power to perform and to put in motion this 
beautiful object-lesson for all the world and the rest of mankind, 
and proceeds to perform on a proposed extension of a charter to 
a surburban railroad, running through a sparsely settled terri- 
tory, where they have got to trust to the future for a profit, and 
he says, You shall not have it, because I want to set an exam- 
ple to all the world.” 2 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I want to say it may be true 
that this franchise will not very profitable, but if so, then 
certainly it will not be overtaxed. It is taxed now 4 per cent, 
but upon the system that I recommend it would be taxed what- 
ever the highest bidders thought the business could afford to 
stand. They might not be taxed even 4 per cent, but they cer- 
tainly would not bə taxed any more than the business could, in 
the opinion of the owners, legitimately afford to pay. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In other words, to forward the 
theory of the gentleman, he would deny these people the right 
to construct a suburban railroad, which they would not construct 
at all with the sparse population, were it not that, 5 
the future, and to an advance in the price of real estate, they 
hope in the fullness of time to get some return for the invest - 
ment of their capital, just as the California syndicate constructed 
this railroad from the boundary out to Chevy Chase. It looked 
to me when they were constructing it that they were as wild as 
March hares; and I thought they would have to trust to this 
generation and a part of the next for a return. 

In the fullness of time the road was completed. It is conven- 
ient for me on the long and warm evenings to run out to the end 
of that road to a substantial hotel dedicated to the public and 
practically given to them. Iam yery glad they have it; but if 
the gentleman from Mississippi h is way that road would 
never have been constructed. I will join hands with the gen- 
tleman to appoint a committee to make a full rk Wek into and 
ascertain what the earnings of the Washington and Georgetown 
Railroad are; and if after full 8 I can find that in equit; 
and in justice we can put additional burdens on that great vale 
way, that is carrying passengers by the million, I am ready to 
doit. Iwant to be practical, and I hope the gentleman will 
not deny to this suburban corporation the power to build aroad 
where no man will build except he is an optimist. 

Mr. COOMBS. How do you know? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I am surprised that my friend 
should ask such a question, coming from that center of popu- 
lation in Brooklyn and New York where there are people by 
the multiplied millions, where we all go, and where, because 
railway property is good property, the gentleman thinks we 
should not have street railways. 

Mr. COOMBS. That is not a good argument. 

1 8 CANNON of Illinois. No, I know; but it is the fact never- 
theless. $ 

Mr. COOMBS. I remember the time when street railways in 
Brooklyn and suburbs were considered of no value, and the char- 
terswere given away; but if we had them now the people would 
not have to pay more than one-half the taxation that is now 
paid. Now is the time to guard the franchises of Washington 
and to keep them until they shall be valuable. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Thefranchise is guarded in this 
bill; and in all bills in which Congress has granted a franchise 
the power to modify, to add conditions, and to alter the charter 
has been reserved. 

Mr. COOMBS. You know that can not be done after they 
have their franchises. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Why? x 

Mr. COOMBS. The power of railroad corporations controls 
in legislative bodies as in city corporations. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman thinks that the 
railroad corporations control Congress as fully as the city cor- 
porations are controlled. This is not New York. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOMBS. No; but I say they have power even in Con- 
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gress. When bills come upon this floor and we are so persist- 
11915 pressed to consider street railroads, it excites our sus- 
cion—— 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In other words, the gentleman 
wants that policy which will result in the nonconstruction of 
additional railroads. That may be all yery nice for him, mer- 
chant prince as he is! 

Mr. COOMBS, Nonsense! [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois (continuing). Butitis not nice for 
my constituents and their humble representative, who have to 
walk or travel on a street railroad. am for the populace in 
this matter, and the gentleman, posing in the name of the pop- 
ulace, tries to give them that which would not bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number.” Now, that is the differ- 
ence between my friend and myself. 

Mr. COOMBS. May I reply to your remarks? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. COOMBS. I pro to do “the greatest gree to the 

atest number” by preserving their property and not giviug 
taway. Y 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In the mean time the million walk. 

Mr. COOMBS. The amendment that I pro to offer 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. The gentleman says these charters are 
p in such a way that it looks to him that there is some 
suspicion about the matter. Now, the gentleman has the cour- 

of his convictions, I am satisfied, and I will ask him to state 
what his suspicions are. 

Mr. COOMBS. I say that when, with all the matters of leg- 
islation necessary for the District of Columbia, the whole after- 
noon is taken up with railroad legislation, three different rail- 
road bills, to the exclusion of every other kind, I think there is 
undue pressure brought upon that committee. Ido not mean 
to cast any sus ions u the committee. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But you have done so by 
your remarks. 

Mr. COOMBS. Not one iota. I disown any such pur “ 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. You say that e is 
some suspicion of the manner in which these charters are 


Mr. COOMBS. I mean by that there is sucha general pres- 
sure upon Congress for railroad charters, that it looks to me as 
though there was a combination of these railroads to get all 
these franchises; and I am going to stand in the way of it, and 
will state now that every one of these bills granting a franchise 


must be passed oy a majority of a quorum until a general rail- 
road law is by which the franchises can be reserved for 
the city, the city can get the full value of them. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of 
not answered my question. 

Mr. COOMBS. I have answered your question. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman has no 

ht, it seems to me, to cast an aspersion on gentlemen—— 

r. COOMBS. The gentleman can not pose as an injured 
man. I have not intended to cast any reflections u the com- 
mittee, and have statedsoemphatically; only upon the influences 
pressing opon Congress. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee (continuing): Who are just 
as honest as the member from Brooklyn. Now, I say that when 
he comes in here and says that there is something suspicious in 
this matter he ought to tell us what his suspicions are? 

Mr. COOMBS. I have told you; and you have no right to 
pose as an injured man. I said that we ought not to grant 80 

more of these franchises until there is a general measure on th 

: sgt brought before Congress and S 

' r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is all well enough; 
bat T want you to tell me what your suspicions are, if you haye 
any? 

Mr. COOMBS. Can you not understand what [ have said? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No; Ido not. Well, then, 

the gentleman has no suspicion? 
+ Mr. COOMBS. I have suspicion, but not of the committee, 
and have so stated emphatically. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What is it? 

Vr. L ee I have told you, and I am not going to repeat 
my words. 
f r.RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If you mean, by saying 

Mr. COOMBS. I will state thatif the gentleman thinks that 

' by asking me such questions as hehas he can drive me off the 
floor, he can not do it. : 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Not at all. : 

Nr. COOMBS. Iam honest in my convictions, and desire to 
od aaa the people of the District of Columbia as far as I am 


| Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman has that 
right on the floor, but he has no right to impugn the motives of 


ennessee. But the gentleman has 


other gentlemen. I was assigned to a position on the District 
Committee, and the chairman of that committee assigned me to 
a position on the Committee on Railroads, and for that reason 
I, being on the subcommittee, have charge of these measures. 

Now, there are gentlemen in Washington and at other points 
who desire to put their money into the construction of street 
railroads. In this case these parties want an opportunity to 
build these suburban lines, and they come here and ask for a 
charter. Nobody but Congress can grant this charter; and yet 
when we come here with a carefully prepared bill, with a char- 
ter which protects the interests of the people, a charter which 
taxes these parties when they obtain their charter as any such 
enterprise has been taxed in the District of Columbia fora great 
many years, we are met with the opposition of the gentleman 
from New York and others upon this floor. 

Well, that is all right. They have a right to oppose this 
measure, but they have no right to impugn the motives of gen- 
tlemen who introduce these bills, of gentlemen who, in the dis- 
charge of their public duty, report these bills to the House and 
in whose charge the bills when reported are placed under the 
rulesof the House. When a gentleman having in chargea bill 
like this, in the discharge of his official duty, attempts to ad- 
vance it for consideration by Congress, neither the gentleman 
ienn New York nor anyone else has a right to impugn his mo- 

ves. 

Mr. COOMBS. If the gentleman insists that I imputed bad 
motives to the committee, he insists upon what he knows is not 
true. I have disowned it time and again. I think there is a 
pressure brought to bear upon Congress that should be resisted, 
and I think we should assist the committee in resisting that 
pressure, and I am going to assist them on the floor by opposing 
these measures. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The committee, Mr. 
Speaker, is doing the best it can. We are much obliged to the 
gentleman for assisting us, but the point he made was that there 
was something suspicious in the manner in which these bills 
were presented. 

Mr. COOMBS. I did not say that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I so understood the gentle- 
man. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have said all that I desire to say ex- 
cept this: There is no just ground for suspicion in the mind of any 
honest man as to what has been done by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia so far as street railroads are concerned. 
We have simply attempted to do our duty. 

We have done it as we understood it. It may not have been 
done as wisely, it may not have been done as ably, as some other 
men would have done it, but we have done the best we could as 
the committee charged with this particular business, and for 
one Ido not think thegentleman from New York, or any other gen- 
tleman here, has a right to impugn our motives or to say there is 
any suspicion resting on our acts. So far as I am concerned, I wish 
there were no railway charters coming before the committee. I 
wish some means were provided by which street railway char- 
— could be obtained without coming to Congress; but it is 
not so. 

I found the present system existing when I first came to Con- 

s, and it still continues. There is no other way to get one 
of these charters except by applying to Congress. e pending 
bill is one for the construction of suburban lines lying almost 
3 the country, and the portion of the line that is in 
town is in a part of the town where the streets are not concreted 
and where the accommodation is earnestly demanded by the 
people. In fact, the construction of these roads is most earnestly 
urged by the people living all along the line, rerio when gen- 
tlemen in the discharge of their duty are undertaking to secure 
legislation of this kind their motives are assailed. Now, I do 
not care to make any further response to what the gentleman 
from New York[Mr. CoomBs] has said. He has his rights on 
this floor. He has aright to resist these bills, but I wish him 
andevery 8 here to understand that I have no objec- 
tion to ing them safe in every section and in every pe 
vision, so as to protect the interests of the people of this Dis- 
trict both inside and outside the city. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. I would per- 
haps suggest to him that it would be expedient to inerease the 
term of years for which these franchisesshould be sold. Thirty 
or forty or fifty years would be 8 a more businesslike 
period than 9 But I approve the principle of his 
amendment. In what I have to say (which be very brief) 
I trust I need not disclaim any, even the slightest, intention to 
criticise the action of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. Iam sure that the members of that committee are 
actuated by a due appreciation of the public interest and by the 
nicest regard for their own honor. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that the fault in these matters, if fault 
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there be, is that we have drifted into this sort of legislation 
without due circumspection and without due deference to the 
future of this groat capital city. I beg the House and I beg the 
Committee on the District of Columbia to bear in mind in their 
legislation that they are making laws for the future of the most 
beautiful capital inthe world. I have seennearly all the world’s 
capitals, and there is not one that compares in site aud in future 
pee of grandeur with that in which we are now legis- 
ating. Washington is destined to be the greatest capital of the 
greatest nation on earth. 

Now, sir, it is time that we should bear these things in mind 
when we legislate here. If Congress must be a municipal board 
of aldermen, and must dispose in this way of large and valuable 
municipal franchises, it would be wise for the Government, 
either through the District Committee of the House or through 
the District Commissioners, to devise, mature, and submit some 
comprehensive system for the public improvement of this cap- 
ital city, including a system of street railways. 

And there is a feature of this matter to which I wish to call 
the attention of the District Committee. We have found it 
necessary in New York, for example, to require that the assent 
of two-thirds of the occupants or owners of the property on a 

iven line shall be affirmatively expressed in writing before any 
ranchise of this character is granted. If that can not be ob- 
tained, then the matter is submitted to a court of high jurisdic- 
tion, the supreme court, which appoints commissioners to con- 
sider the expendiency of the public improvement, and to hear 
all the parties concerned for and against the propanoa railway. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Is that the manner in 
which the right of way was obtained by the elevated road in 
New York City? 

Mr. SICKLES. That was obtained in a somewhat different 
manner. A special act of the Legislature was passed creatinga 
board of commissioners for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the construction of the 3 road. They heard all the 
parties for and against the improvement. They drafted an act 
of incorporation, subject to such limitations and safeguards as 
they thought necessary; and thus the corporation was created 
and the E cero made. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The point of my inguiry 
was whether in that case the consent of two-thirds of the prop- 
erty owners along the line was obtained? 

Mr. SICKLES. The requirement did not apply to that road. 
Ifsuch a requirement had been imposed theroad could nothave 
been built in its present form. 

M RICHAT 2 of Tennessee. That was what L wanted to 
ascertain by m uiry. 

Mr. SIORLES. This provision to which I have referred is 
the result of all our experience in regard to city railroads. It 
was not adopted with reference to the surface road nor the first 
elevated road. But this safeguard has been found necessary 
and wise, and is now a part of our organic law on this subject. 

In reference to the bill which was before us in Committee of 
the Whole an hour or two ago, it was represented to me upon 
authority which I regarded as respectable and desert toes 4 t 
none of the residents of L street had been heard on the subject, 
at least in any formal manner, before the committee. Those 
residents solicited such a hear ne They could not or did not 
get it. Whether it was their fault or not I do not know, but in 
point of fact they were not heard. 

Now, if we must resolve ourselves intoa municipal board of 
aldermen to consider these franchises, I think the dignity of 
this House requires 

Mr. HEARD. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 

Mr. SICKLES. Ce y. 

Mr. HEARD. One point I wish to impress upon the gentle- 
man is this: We have here in this city a board of Commission- 
ers appointed by the President, and this board is supposedly the 
representative of the interests of the people. It is the right of 
the people to have a hearing on matters of this kind before that 
boned, and the right is given them, as I understand, in every in- 
stance. 

On the other hand, it is not a matter of absolute right that 
they should be accorded a hearing before committees of the 
House. They are supposed to have their hearing before the 
Commissioners. In point of fact, the committees, in matters on 
which they feel they need information, do freqently grant hear- 
ings to citizens. But I submit to the gentleman respectfully 
that our committee is warranted in acting upon the report of 
the Commissioners upon questions of this kind, it being the duty 
of the Commissioners to give a hearing to the people. The 
hearing should, I think, be had before that body, not as a matter 
of right before the committee. 

Mr. SICKLES. I quite agree with the chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committes in his statement. I spre that a committee of 
the House has a right to assume that residents ought to be 


heard and have been heard by the District Commissioners. But 
in the case to which I have just referred—the bill which we had 
before us an hour or two ago—the residents on L street were 
never heard by the Commissioners. They sought a hearing, 
but they could not get it. They had not a hearing either before 
the District Commissioners or before the committee of this 
House. And I say it is not fair or fad that the rights of prop- 
erty holders should be disposed of in that summary way. Tr 
they can not have substantial justice, let them at least have the 
forms of justice, 

Ihave never taken any part in these discussions heretofore. 
My attention has never been called to this subject in any way; 
and I would not now have taken part in this matter but for re- 
monstrances addressed to me by parties interested. I do not, 
however, intend to confine my suggestions to that particular 
case; I am persuaded, in view of the frequency of these applica- 
tions for charters, and in view of the importance and value of 
the franchises and their relation to the future of this greatcapi- 
tal, that there should be some system adopted. Thereshould 
a general law framed. I commend this suggestion to the con- 
sideration of the District Committee. 

With great satisfaction I heard my friend from Tennessee 
say—I was not unprepared to hear him say it—that he would 
be glad, as one member of the District Committee, to be re- 
lieved of this embarrassing and troublesome subject. I do not 
wonder he should make such a remark. Questions of this kind 
must be embarrassing to members of the committee. 

Now the best way to relieve the committee of these trouble- 
some questions of detail would be for the committes or some of 
its membersto frame a general bill that would apply to all these 
applications. And let us have it brought in at once, before we 
pass upon any more of these charters in detail. Let us get rid 
of these special charters. I do not agree, however, with the 
suggestion that this House is to be a mere echo of the beard of 
District Commissioners. We are not here to record their de- 
crees nor toaccept their recommendations without criticism and 
review. Let us have a general bill framed based upon our past 
po rience and looking forward to the destiny of this great cap- 


Mr. HEARD. I move that the House adjourn. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. ' 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut, for one week, on account of 
sickness in his family. 

To Mr. WADSWORTH, for one week, on account of important 
business and impaired health. 

The motion of Mr. HEARD was then agreed to; and accord- 
ingly (at5 o’clock p. m.) the House adjourned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. STONE of Kentucky, from 
the Committee on War Claims, reported the bill (H. R. 2217) for 
the relief of S. M. Grace; which, with the accompanying report 
(No. 993), was ordered to be printed and referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. s 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4856) for the relief of William E. Keene, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
owing titles were introduced, and 8 referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOSEPH (by request): A bill (H. R. 7242) to provide 
for the reclamation of the arid lands of the United States, eto.— 
to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7243) 
authorizing additional compensation to the assistant commis- 
sioners to the Industrial Exhibition held at Melbourne, Au- 


. tralia—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 7244) providing that no pensions 
for disability, or under the act of June 27, 1890, or to the widows 
of soldiers, shall be for less than 812 per month—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. - 

By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 7245) to restore widows of 
Union soldiers and sailors to the right of pension—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COBB of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7246) to provide for the 
5 of one-half of the expense of paving streets around the 

niea States custom-house at St. Louis, Mo.—to the Committee 
on Claims. 
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By Mr. CURTIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 7248) to provide 
s 


hment for the crimes of aggravated mutiny and desertion 
p the enemy in time of war, and to abolish the penalty of death 
for other crimes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 7252) to authorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge over the Tennessee River at Knoxville, Tenn.— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DURBOROW: A joint resolution (H. Res. 183) to in- 
struct the officersin charge to keep the Smithsonian Institution, 
or the National Museum, the Botanical Gardens, and the Wash- 
ington Monument open onevery week day from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m., 
and on Sundays from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., and not less than three 
evenings every week from 7 to 10 o’clock—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. s 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A concurrent resolu- 
tion to print the annual report of the Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894—to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CABANISS: A bill (H. R. 7249) for the relief of Abner 
Abercrombie—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7250) for the relief 
of Burrell Cronkhite—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R.7251) to relieve Aaron Loungkin 
pies the charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: A bill (H. R. 7253) for the relief of 
David Bandy, of Hamilton County, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 7254) to pension Rufus Phillip, 
a soldier of the Mexican war—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE: A bill (H. R. 7255) for the relief of Al- 
brecht West, late of the United States Navy—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. RAYNER (by request): A bill (H. R. 7256) to pay cer- 
tain cliims heretofore certified by the Secretary of the as- 
ury—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 7257) for the 
relief of Henry Ware—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COVERT: Petition of James E. Snedecor and others, 
of Hemstead, N. V., in favor of Government control of tele- 
graphs—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of A. J. Woodruff, M. D., and other citizens of 
Babylon, N. Y., in favor of Government control of telegraph 
and telephones—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


8. 

By Mr. CRAIN: Petition of citizens of Isabel, Tex., for pas- 
sage of an act recognizing the services of military teleraph oper- 
ators—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of citizens of Illinois, in favor of 
electing the President, Vice-President, and United States Sen- 
ators by direct vote of the people, and for direct legislation in 
the interest of the people—to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. HARRIS: Petition of citizens of Marysville, Dodge 
City, Lawrence, Pleasanton, and Topeka, all of Kansas, for 
passage of an act recognizing the services of military telegraph 
operators—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Buy Mr. HOLMAN: Communication of William P. Squibb, 
George W. Squibb, Nicholas, Oester, and Frederick Roslenberg, 
of Lawrenceburg, Ind., with relation to the question of a policy 
of increasing the tax on spirits sold in bonded warehouses—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KIEFER: Communication from the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Chamber of Commerce, against pro d abrogation of the reci- 
procity treaties in the Wilson tariff bill now before Congress— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, preamble and resolutions by the board of directors of the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Chamber of Commerce, against the Coxey is- 
sue—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of citizens of San Jose, Cal., favoring 
reduction of tax on proof spirits to 90 cents per on and in- 
crease of tax on beer to l per gallon to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. ó 

Also, petition of letter-carriers of San Francisco, Cal., favor- 


8 passage of House bill 529 - to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. McCNAGNY: Resolutions of Union No. 37, Cigar Mak- 
ers’ International Union of America, of Fort Wayne, Ind., relat- 
ing to the Pi e. duties on cigars and tobacco—to the Com- 

ttee on Ways and Means. : 

Also, petition of citizens of Ligonier, Ind., for the passage of 
an act recognizing the services of military telegraph operators 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Papers to accompany House bill 7228— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RITCHIE: Memorial of Ohio State Medical Society, 
protesting 87 Cer roposed reduction in number of assistant sur- 
goons in the United States Army—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut: Protest from residents of 
Connecticut, againstthe application of the income-tax provision 
of the Wilson tariff bill to building and loan associations—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STORER: Petition of Rev. A. B. Austin and members 
of the York Street Methodist Episcopal Church, of Cincinnati, 
to pass House bill 6683—to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

y Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania: Petition for special act 
granting arrears of pension to Isabella Lowe, as widow of Chris- 
topner Lowa, private Company K, Two hundred and tenth Penn- 
sylvania Infantry Volunteers, certificate No. 207123—to tke Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. : 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, May 29, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. EDWARD B. BAGBY, Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on motion of Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER DECORATION DAY. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that when the Senate adjourn to- 
day, it adjourn to meet on Thursday, day after to-morrow. 

he motion was agreed to. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 3715) granting to the village of Dearborn cer- 
tain land for village purposes, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The bill (H. R. 4961) granting certain rights over Lime Point 
mili reservation, in the State of California, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. 6969) for the relief of Benjamin F. Poteet, was 
= ee by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 


WESLEY MONTGOMERY. 

The bill (H. R.6211) for the relief of Wesley Montgomery was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is in substance the same bill that we 
passed a few days ago, and I ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. What committee reports the bill? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is a House bill. 

Mr. BERRY. A bill of similar character was reported from 
the Committee on Public Lands and passed the Senate a few 
days ago. This is a House bill for the same purpose. : 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. ALLISON presented the petition of M. Stalher and sun- 
dry other citizens of Story County, Iowa, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to fix the pay, allowances, pensions, retire- 
ment, and rank of the veterinarians of the United States Army; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted ata meeting of the Sons 
of the Revolution Society of the District of Columbia, held in the 
city of Washington, May 15, 1894, favoring the publication at 
an early day of the Revolutionary records, rolls, etc.; which 
were referred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also presented the petition of Charles Jones and sundry 
other citizens of Newton, Iowa, praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing for the issuance of $500,000,000 of full lega} 
tender Government money, and with the same to construct a 
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railroad from New York City to San Francisco, Cal.; and also 
praying for the suspension of the coinage of gold and silver; 
— 085 was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of S. J. Chester and sundry other 
citizens of Jefferson County; of C. Bayless and sundry other 
citizens of Dubuque; of James Harrigan and sundry other citi- 
zens of Dubuque; of L.. Harbach and sundry other citizens of Des 
Moines; of B. J. Phelps and sundry other citizens of Audubon 
County; of John McSteen and sundry other citizens of Scott 
County, and of R. P. Clarkson and sundry othercitizens of Park 
County, all in the State of Iowa, praying that the funds of mu- 
tual lifeinsurance companies and associations beexempted from 
the income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FRYE presented the petition of Selden Connor and 32other 
policy holders of Cumberland County, Me., praying that in the 

sage of any law providing for the taxation of incomes, the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from taxation; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VILAS presented petitions of A. W. Greenwood and sun- 
dry other citizens of Lake Mills; of William F. Shea and sundry 
other citizens of Ashland; of Fred Olcott and 42 other citiztns 
of Polk County,and of William Evans and sundry other citizens 
of St. Croix County, all in the State of Wisconsin, praying that 
mutual life insurance companies and associations be exempted 
from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff 
bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HALE presented a positon of the East Maine Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to suppress the lottery traffic; which was orđered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of Samuel F. Humphrey and 82 
other citizens of Penobscot County; of E. G. Blanchard and 32 
other citizens of Portland, and of William A. Martin and 43 
other citizens of Aroostook County, all in the State of Maine, 
praying that in the passage of any law providing for the taxa- 
tion of incomes the funds of mutual lifeinsurance companies and 
associations be exempted from taxation; which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. ROACH (for Mr. WALSH) presented the petition of John 
Richardson, mayor, and sundry other citizens of St. Marys, 
Ga., praying ihat an appropriation be made for the pur of 
increasing the depth of the channel leading into Cumberland 
Sound, in that State; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also (for Mr. WALSH) pe petitions of Richard 
Robinson and 22 other policy holders of Chatham County; of 
Dr. C. H. Richardson and 14 other policy holders of Macon 
County, and of S. C. Jones and 45 other policy holders of Mus- 
cogee County, all in the State of Georgia, praying that the funds 
of mutual life insurance companies and associations be exempted 
from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff 
bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I present sundry petitions, con- 
taining the names of 5,000 Indian war veterans and other citi- 
zens and residents of the States of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho. The petition itself is embraced in seven lines, and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may read it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It is as follows: 

We, the undersigned, Indian war veterans, also citizens and residents of 
the States of Washington, and Idaho, respectfully ask your honor- 
able noes to enact at the present session of Congress a law granting a pen- 
sion such as has been granted to the veterans of the Mexican war; also, a 
land warrant for 160 acres of land to each person who served in the Indian 
wars in the States above set forth. As a large number of those who will be 
benefited by the passage of such a law are quite „infirm, and in needy 
circumstances, and are unable to give personal attention to locating war- 


rants on public lands, we would most respectfully ask that the same be 
made transferable. 


I ask the respectful attention of the Committee on Pensions 
to this petition, so numerously signed. I hope that some action 
may be taken at the present session of Congress looking to the 
placing on the pension rolls of at least the Indian war veterans 
of the far West. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LIN 8 petitions of John S. Power and sun- 
dry citizens of Fleming County; of J. H. Hickman and sun- 
dry citizens of Daviess County, and of John R. Smith and sundry 
other citizens of Taylor County, all in the State of Kentucky, 
praying that the funds of mutual life insurance companies and 
associations beexempted from the proposed income-tax provision 
of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Floyd 
County, Ind., and apetition of sundry citizens of Wayne County, 


Ind., praying that mutual life insurance companies and associa- 
tions be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of the 
pending tariff bill; which, on motion of Mr. TURPIE, were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a petition of sundry holders of life in- 
surance policies in the State of Tennessee, 3 in the 
mpegs of any law providing for the taxation of incomes, the 

unds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from taxation; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

o also presented a panion of sundry citizens of Chattanooga, 
Memphis, Harriman, Knoxville, and Shelbyville,all in the State 
of Tennessee, praying for the retention of the present tax on 
proot spirits, and also that the internal-revenue tax on beer and 

ike intoxicating liquors used as a beverage be increased $1 per 
barrel, or sufficiently to provide the internal revenue required 
in the pending tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented sundry memorials of life insurance 
policy holders of Henry, Greene, Christian, Macon, Cook, San- 
gamon, Carroll, La Salle, Champaign, Peoria, and Knox Coun- 
ties, all in the State of Illinois, remonstrating against the tax- 
ation of the {funds of mutal life insurance companies and associa- 
tions; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COKE presented the petition of A. H. Coffin and sundr 
citizens of Grayson County, and the petition of J. H. Collins an 
sundry other citizens of McLennan County, all in the State of 
Texas, praying that the fundsof mutual life insurance companies 
and associations be exempted from the 8 income: tax pro- 
vision of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on 
the table. s 

MISSOURI RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I present a statement concerning the 
systematic improvement of the Missouri River. I move that it 
be printed as a document, and referred to the Committee an Ap- 
propriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. SHOUP, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1887) providing for opening the Uncom- 
pahgre and Uintah Indian Reservation in Utah, reported it with 
amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

TARIFF BULLETINS. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I report from the Committee on Finance 
Tariff Bulletins Nos. 30 to 35, inclusive, being replies to tariff 
inquiries in regard to the sugar and tobacco schedules. I ask 
that the bulletins be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is so ordered. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. VILAS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2065) to prevent 
the carrying of obscene literature and articles designed for in- 
decentand immoral use from one State or Territory into another 
State or Territory; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HARRIS (by request of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia) introduced a bill (S. 2086) to provide for continuing 
the system of trunk sewers in the District of Columbia, to pro- 
videfor sewage disposal, to lay out highways, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

He also(by requestof the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia) introduced a bill (S. 2067) making permanent provision 
for the police fund of the District of Columbia; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CULLOM. I introduce, by request, a bill to regulate 
railroad companies engaged in interstate commerce. I wish to 
state in this connection that I have not had time to examine the 
bill and determine whether I shall favor the measure or any 
portion of it; but in glancing over it I find it contains many 
things which will probably attract the attention of the country. 
I therefore introduce the bill, as I have been requested to do; 
and ask that it be read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The bill (S.2068) to regulate railroad. companies e ed in 
interstate commerce, was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 

r. MITCHELL of Wisconsin submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropria- 


tion bill; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 
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POLICY REGARDING HAWAN. 


Mr. KYLE. Iask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the resolution reported by the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. TURPIE] from the Committee on Foreign Relations in re- 
gard to the status of the United States Government concerning 
the Government of the Hawaiian Islands. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. GEORGE. [I object, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. KYLE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BATE. I suggest the want of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Gray, Manderson, Sherman, 
Hale, artin, Shoup, 

Bate, Mitchell, Oregon Smit 

A Hawley, Mitchell, Wis. Teller, 
Caffery, Morrill, Turpi 
Cameron, Palmer, Vest, 
Chandler, Hoar, Pasco, Vilas, 
Cockrell, Hunton, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Coke, Irby; Perkins, ash) 
Faulkner, Jones, Ark. Platt, 

e, Kyle, tor, 

George, Laurin. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. 8 is present. 

Mr. KYLE. I for the reading of the pending resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. TURP: 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations January 23, 1894, as 


follows: 
Resolved, That from the facts and papers laid before the Senate itis un- 
and ti to er at this time 


xpedient, under existing ions, 
any project of annexation of the Hawaiian territory to the United States: 
the Provis! Go erein having been duly recognized, the 
that it shall pursue in its own line ot 
polity. Foreign intervention in — affairs.of these islands will be 
regarded as an act unfriendly to the Government of the United States. 


Mr. KYLE. I wish to state that I will waive for the present 
my resolution considered yesterday, and I ask for a vote of the 
Senate upon the resolution reported from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, which has just been read. 

r. PEFFER. A few days ago I presented an amendment 
which I expected to propose at the first . and I wish 
to do so now, if the Secretary hasit. It 
and insert a substitute. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Kansas will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
word ‘‘resolved” and insert: 


That the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands ha been 
duly recognized, the highest international interests require that it shall pur- 
sue its on line ot polity withoutinterference on the part of the United States; 
that intervention in the political affairs of these by other govern- 
=, 5 — regarded as an act unfriendly to the Government of the 

tates. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEF- 


simply to strike out 


FER]. 

M. PEFFER. My amendment simply pro to acknowl- 
edge the fact, and then to state the proposition without any 
whereas or any introductory matter. I think this simple state- 
ment of what has been done and what the United States pro- 
poses to do will relieve us ofany embarrassment that comes from 
party affiliations, or predilections, or anything of that kind. My 
nae is to simplify the matter,so that all can vote for it readily. 

r. PALMER. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, stated 
the other day in a condensed form the substance of a resolution 
which might well be adopted by the Senate. It was that the 
United States ought not tointerfere in the affairs of the Hawaiian 
Islands. For that I am willing to vote. 

The pending resolution is more than that. This resolution re- 
fers to the existing Government, and reco that Govern- 
ment as the proper e of the islands. That is a 
question for the people of the Hawaiian Islands, not for us. I re- 
gard the present Government as having all the authority it as- 
serts for itself as batween that Government and the inhabitants 
of the islands; but my own feelings are that we should let the 


Hawaiian Islands alone. 
Lam not willing to interfere in any manner for the restora- 
tion of the queen. I am not willing in any manner to counte- 


nance the existing Government. The:Government does not 
rest upon a republican foundation. Itisa mere oligarchy. It 
does not assume to be a government of the islands. It only as- 
sumes to be a representative of mere force. Iam unwilling ‘to 
recognize the rightful authority of that Government in the lan- 
guage of this resolution. The Government hus been recognized. 

hat is a diplomatic fact in regard to which I make no comf 
plaint; but while Iam opposed to any interference in behalf o- 
the queen by either moral or physical force, I am 1 at the 
same time to the employment of either moral or physical force 
to support the existing Government. - 

tft my way I would adopt the suggestion of the Senator 
from Alabama, that we will not interfere with the control of the 
Hawaiian Islands by its own people, but we would discounte- 
nance interference on the part of any other government. Iam 
not willing to aid the queen or the existing Government by any 
saa ger of W nie for either., 

E ERE my friend from Illinois permit me to make 
a suggestion? 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator will 3 me simply to make 
one remark, and that is, I am through. 

Mr. VEST. I do not propose to make an argument, but I 
agree so entirely with the Senator from Illinois, that I propose 
to offer an amendment, if it receives no vote but my own. I 
move to amend the resolution reported-from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. In line 2 I move to strike out the words 
“under existing conditions;” in line 3 to strike out the words 
“at this time;” in line 4 to strike out the words “the Provi- 
sional Government therein having been duly recognized;“ in line 
6 to strike out it and insert the people of the Sandwich 
Islands;” and in the same line to strike out“ pursue its own ” 
and insert ‘‘choose their form of government and;” so as to make 
the resolution read: 


Resolved, That from the facts and papers laid before the Senate it is un- 
wise and inexpedient to consider 3 annexation of the Hawaiian 
territory to the United States; that the a international interests re- 
quire that the one of the Sandwich Is shall choose their form of 

line of poli affairs 


government a Foreign intervention in the poli 
of these islands will be — ‘unfriendly to the Government of 
the United States. A 


I offer this as an amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
pt ee a the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

r. VEST. On that I shall call the yeas and nays, in order to 
record my own vote. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, whatever Imight think individ- 
ually of the amendment (and Iam not prepared to say that it does 
not express my individual notions) [havea pur now if it can 
be accomplished, and that is, toprocure Satan y the Senate in 
the exigency which confronts us. I think itis highly impor- 
tant that the Senate should make a deliverance, and I am com- 
mitted to the expression of views in the resolution known as 
the Turpie resolution, reported some three or more months ago 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations. I believe that that 
resolution can now be passed. I think itis in the interest of hu- 
manity and of civilization that it should be passed. It seems to 
me it is the only thing that can be passed, and therefore I shall 
be compelled on that account to vote against the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. VEST. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER. If it be in order, I should like to have a divi- 
sion of the question on the amendment submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, and I should be glad fo have it read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri will be read. 

is SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the resolution so as 
to read: 

Resolved, That from the facts and papers laid before the Senate it is un- 
wise and inexpedient to consider any tof annexation of the Hawatian 
territory to the United States; that the est international interests re- 
quire that the of the Sandwich ands shall choose 
government lineof polity. Foreign intervention in the 
of these islands will be regarded as an act unfriendly to the 
the United States. 

Mr. BUTLER. If possible, I should like to have a division of 
the amendment, for I am opposed to the first part of it, which 
commits the Government against annexation, and I am in favor 
of the last of it. 

Mr. HOAR. How does that amendment get before the Sen- 
ate, Mr. President? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is an amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Missouri to the pending resolution. 

Mr. PLATT. What has become of the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER]? 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kansas is a substitute for the resolution, and the 
ition of the Senator from Missouri is an amendment to 
perfect the text. The vote is first to be taken, therefore, onthe 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri, 

Mr. HOAR. If the Chair will allow me, I understand the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri is alsoa sub- 
stitute. Is it not, therefore, putting the question on the second 
substitute instead of the first? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri is an amendment, as the Chair understands, to 
the text of the resolution. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Both are substitutes, as I understand. 

Mr. HOAR. The Chair is undoubtedly right, but, as I heard 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, it seemed to be a 
substitute. Will the Chair be kind enough to state are not both 
substitutes? I do not understand that the proposition of the 
Senator from Missouri leaves any portion of the original text 
whatever. If that be true, it is an entire substitute. 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator will allow me, I did not pro- 
pose my amendment in the nature of a substitute, but I intended 
to have stricken out part of the resolution propor by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, EPA g the rest of it. 8 

Mr. BUTLER. If in order, I will object to the consideration 
of the resolution. 

ae PEFFER. Mine was not an amendment by way of sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ithinkthe resolution had better go over until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to move that the amendment pro d 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] lie on the table. I 
unđerstand that it attacks annexation at all times and in all 
ways, and the best way to see what the Senate wants to say is to 
have a vote to — the amendment on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts that the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Missouri lie upon the table. 

Mr. VEST and Mr. DOLPH called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] to the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES], and vote yea.” 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon], and 
withhold my vote unless it be necessary to make a quorum. 

Mr. M HELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
announce for the day that I am paired with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. CAREY]. 

` 9 — ER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH], and for the 
present withhold my vote. 

Mr. CAMERON (when Mr. Quay’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. QuAY] is not present this morning. If he were 
here he would vote yea.“ 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Idaho[Mr. DUBOIS]. He not being here 
and not knowing how he would vote, I refrain from voting. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MANDERSON, Iam compelled to withdraw my affirm- 
ative vote on account of the absence of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], with whom I am paired 


Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY] is 
absent, IS t to the Senator from Nebraska, and is not paired. 
Mr. ERSON. Then J transfer my pair to the Senator 


from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY], and shall let my vote stand. 
Mr. ALLISON. My colleague [Mr. WILSON]is detained from 
the Senate on account of illness. If he were here he would vote 
en. 
he result was annpounced—yeas 36, nays 18; as follows: 


YEAS—%. 
Allen, Gray, McMillan, Pettigrew, 
Allison, Hale, Manderson, Platt, 
Butler, Hawley, Mart Power, 
Cameron, ins, Mitchell, Oregon Proctor, 
Chandler, Morgan, Sherman, 
Culiom, 5 Morrill, Shoup, 
Davis, Irby, Pasco, Teller, 
Dolph, Kyle, Peffer, Turpie, 
Frye, Lodge, Perkins, Washburn. 
NAYS—18. 
Bate, Coke, Jones, Ark. Vest, 
Berry, Faulkner, Lindsay, Vilas, 
Caffery, 5 Pugh, Voorhees. 
Call, . Harr! Ransom, 
Cockrell, „ Roach. 


Aldrich, Dubois, Smith, 
Blackburn, Gallinger, McPherson, Squire, 
Blanchard, Gibson, Stewart, 
Brice, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Walsh, 
Carey.” Hansbrough, i ilson, 
Y, ug 3 

Daniel, Jar Patton, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Quay, 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o’clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 

usiness. 

Mr. KYLE. I think the Senator from Tennessee will give 
consent for about five or ten minutes to dispose of the resolution 
which has been pending. I think a final vote of the Senate can 
be taken upon it and the matter concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the resolution can be voted upon without 
further debate I shall not object, but if it is to lead to debate, I 
shall feel it my duty to object. 

Mr. BUTLER. lt will lead to debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Isthere objection to the request 
of the Senator from South Dakota? 

4 Mr: VILAS. That resolution will not be disposed of without 
ebate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I can not consent to its further consid- 
eration at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection; and the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished business. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, Iam satisfied from what I have 
seen this morning, as I think all other Senators are, that the 
resolution of the Senator from South Dakota, as proposed to be 
amended by me, can be of by a vote without any further 
discussion. I therefore move, with that object in view, thatthe 
pending business be laid aside temporarily, in order that we may 
take np Ann d of the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas, to proceed to the consideration of the 
resolution of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE]; 

Mr. CHANDLER.. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas ard nays were ordered,and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. ; 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I announce 
the transter of my pair with the senior Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. MCPHERSON] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES], 
and I vote yea.“ 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). Lam paired ` 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON], and the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]is paired with the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GoRMAN]. e have arranged to transfer 
the pairs so that the Senator from Rhode Island will stand 
33 with the Senator from Maryland, and the Senator from 

ine and I will be at liberty to vote. I vote nay.“ 

Mr. MANDERSON (when name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], but I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY], and vote 


sí ea.” 
I transfer my pair with the 


r. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY] to the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. JARVIS], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH], but I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. WALSH], and 
vote ie ois 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS], but I transfer that 
io to my colleague [Mr. MCPHERSON], and vote ‘‘ nay.” 


he roll call was concluded. ‘ 

Mr. FRYE. Under the transfer of pairs stated by the Senator 

from Mississippi [Mr. MCLAURIN] I am at liberty to vote. I vote 
4: en. ” 


Mr. McMILLAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
inquire of the Chair if the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana has 
not voted. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Then I withdraw my vote, as I am paired 
with that Senator. 

Mr. PETTIGREW (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
observe that the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAM- 
DEN] has not voted, and I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DANIEL. 1 suggest to the Senator from South Dakota 


that we transfer our pairs. Iam with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] and the Senator is with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. t will enable 
us both to vote. 


— 
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Mr. PETTIGREW. That arrangement is satisfactory to me, 
and I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. DANIEL. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. CULLOM (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
informed that the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], 
with whom Jam paired, has not voted. I . he had voted 
as he was in the Chamber a while ago. I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Allen, Hawley, Mitchell, Oregon Proctor, 
Allison, Higgins, Morrill, Sherman, 
Cameron, Hill, Peffer, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hoar, Perkins, Teller, 
Dolph, Kyle, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
Frye, Lodge, Platt, 
Hale, Manderson, Power, 

NAYS—238. 
Bate, Daniel, Martin, Ransom, 
Berry, Faulkner, Mitchell, Wis. Roach, 
Butler, ea s MOREEN, ae 
Caffery, arris, est, 
Call, : Jones, Ark. PAE. Vilas, 
Cockrell, Lindsay, O, Voorhees, 
Coke, McLaurin, Pugh, White. 

NOT VOTING—31. 

Aldrich, Dixon, Hunton, Quay. 
Blackburn, Dubois, Irby, Squir 
Blane! Gallinger, Jarvis, Stewart, 
Brice, Gibson, Jones, Nev. e, 
Camden, Gordon, Millan, sh, 
Carey, Goi McPherson, Wilson, 
Cullom, Gray, Mills, Wolcott. 
Davis Hansbrough, Patton, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, requested the Senate to furnish the 
House with a duplicate copy of S. 104, for the relief of Gen. N. 
J. T. Dana, the original having been mislaid. 

The Sacer also announced that the House had passed the 


following 
A bill — [8] riae the right of way to the Albany and 
rande Ronde Indian 


Astoria Company through the 
Reservation, in the State of Oregon; 

A bill (S. 1266) to extend and amend an act entitled An act 
to authorize the Kansas and Arkansas Valley Railway to con- 
struct and operate additional lines of railway through the In- 
dian Territory, and for other purposes,” approved February 24, 
A. D. 1891; and 

A bill (S. 1637) for the relief of Capt. John W. Pullman. 

The m e further announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 82) to authorize the Missouri River Power Com- 
pany of Montana to construct a dam across the Missouri River; 

A bill (. R. 1589) for the relief of Louis Pelham; 

A bill (H. R. 3458) extending she time for final proof and pay- 
ment on lands claimed under t Med 
States; 

A bill (H. R. 5439) for the relief of Richard Hawley & Sons; 

A bill (H. R. 6576) to provide for the closing of part of an alley 
in square 622 in the city of Washington, D. C., and for the relief 
of the president and directors of Gonzaga College; 

A bill (H. R. 6777) to amend an act entitled ‘An act to incor- 
porate the Washington and Great Falls Electric Railway;” and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 79) for the relief of Peter Hagan. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. 
L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on the 28th instant approved and signed the act (S. 1808) to 
amend the act of June 22, 1892, entitled ‘‘Anact to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at the city of 
Yankton, S. Dak.” 


e public land laws of the Un 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R.4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes; the pend- 
ing question being on the amendment of Mr. PEFFER to the 
amendment of Mr. HALE. 

A BILL TO PERPETUATE THE TERRITORIAL JURISDICTION AND THE FINAN- 
CIAL AND COMMERCIAL POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN IN AMERICA, 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, the discussion of a tariff bill 
framed, as this one is, upon no one consistent theory, but upon a 
mixture of all, has necessarily taken a wide range. If it is within 
my power to add anything to the extended and able exposition of 
the pending bill, which distinguished Senators have already 

made, I may the more hope todo so by limiting myself to one of 
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its phases. I shall therefore only attempt to consider, and that 
very briefly, its effect upon our trade and relations with the rest 
of the American hemisphere, and especially its bearing upon the 
Canadian question. 

To the south of us are Spanish-American republics which in 
common with the United States, though under different condi- 
tions, are endeavoring to maintain the principles of self-govern- 
ment. They are our mutual friends and allies. Their products 
are different from ours, and liberal trade relations with them 
would not harm but help our producers. Atthe same time the 
would serve to strengthen the friendship and confidence whic 
ought to exist between the different parts of independent Amer- 
ica. To the north of us, stretching for 4,000 miles along our 
northern frontier, in the only important relic, with the excep- 
tion of Cuba, of the political domination of Europe in America. 

Politically Canada, if not a menace, is at least a nuisance to 
the United States. Her products, too, in further contrast to 
those of the Spanish-American republics, are the same as our 
own. There is surely no reason, political or commercial, why 
she should be especially favored in our tariff legislation, and it 
can not be done except to the great detriment of our home prod- 
ucts. This bill pro s, however, to discriminate against our 
sister republics, which so especially deserve our consideration, 
and in favor of a British colony which deserves it so little, a 
course which equally in each case must result to the great dis- 
advantage of our own producers, especially the agricultural 
8 and the permanent injury of our largest national inter- 
ests. 


ADVANTAGES OF TRADE WITH THE SPANISH-AMERICAN COUNTRIES, 


If there are any countries with which we ought to cultivate 
freer trade relations they are the Spanish-American republics. 
Weare alike isolated from the great powers of Europe; wealike 
have a common interest in the maintenance of self-government 
upon the American continent and the exclusion of foreign polit- 
ical power and influence from them. As the largest and most 
powerful of the American nations, the United States ought nat- 
urally to exercise a preponderating influence in American af- 
fairs. Her ability to do so, however. is to aconsiderable degree 
controlled by the closeness of her relations and the extent of 
her intercourse with her sister republics. 

Intimate trade relations between the United States and the 
other republics of the American hemisphere would be one of 
the most powerful means for bringing about so desirable a re- 
sult. The products of most of those countries are entirely dif- 
ferent from our own. They have much that we need and do not 
produce, or at least not in sufficient quantities for our necessi- 
ties; and in like manner we have much that they need and do 
not produce. It is impossible to have amore favorable basis for 
exchange trade. It is not those who produce the same or simi- . 
lar thiugs, but those who produce things unlike and dissimilar 
who can exchange upon a fair basis to the common benefit of 
both. The third section of the law of 1890 was enacted for the 
purpose of increasing our trade with those countries and of se- 
curing new markets for our producers. The following few brief 
extracts fairly indicate the great delight with which it was at 
first received by the Democratic press: 

The New York Herald: 

Harrison and Blaine, in their reciprocity policy, have come over to good 
old Democratic ground. 

Mr. Blaine has dared to exhibit some common sense on matters which in- 
volve the welfare of sixty-five millions of people. 

The Philadelphia Record: 


It must be said, however, in behalf of Mr. Blaine’s policy of reciprocity, 
that it points in the direction of commercial freedom; and for this reason, 
if for no other, it deserves a friendly greeting from every friend of tariff 
reform. 

The Brooklyn Eagle: 

To le of good common sense Mr. Blaine's suggestion appears to be a 


practical one. He does not believe in throwing away a m. cent oppor- 
tunity to secure for American producers a splendid market for their wares. 


The New York Times: 

The recommendation [to insert a reciprocity clause in the tariff bill] isa 
good one, as being in behalf of a removal of some of our restrictions upon 
trade and in the direction of freer and more profitable intercourse with 
foreign nations. 


The New York Commercial Bulletin: 


The wisdom of Mr. Blaine’s plan of reciprocity between this country and 
the nations of the south is coming to be more and more appreciated by pub- 
lic men here the more it is considered. 


The New York Sun: 

The hope or the dream of the commercial. if not of the political union of 
this continent, is in the minds of all Americans. The first steps toward 
making it a reality may soon be taken. Public opinion is ripening for ir. 

The Boston Herald: 

This policy is so sound and meritorious, it is so far in keeping with all 
that uae been said of late about the necessity of the United States securing 
control of the trade of this continent, that if it is repudiated, the act will be 
a signal instance of political shortsightedness. 


1894. 
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proposed to re- 


The 8 was a simple one. It bein 
che u e and to continue 


move ty from certain necessaries of 
others free, instead of doing so blindly, it was provided that it 
should be done for those of our American neighbors who, in re- 
turn for the great advantages of our markets for their staple 
products, should give our producers some concession in their 
markets. It was simply a question whether we should get some- 
thing or nothing in reper. for opening our markets 2 
to them. The simplicity of the proposition and its manifest ad- 
vantage tous over opening those markets in the same way with- 
out any return whatever, commended itself to every sensible 
rson. 

pe SUCCESS OF THE RECIPROCITY AGREEMENTS. 

The agreements negotiated under the reciprocity section have 
only been in operation about two years. In that time our pro- 
ducers have hardly had the ‘time to adjust themselves to the 
opportunities offered them. Several of the Spanish-American 
republics have been harassed with political disturbances; others 
have suffered equally serious financial difficulties. The re- 
sults are plainly not what they would have been after a longer 
period, but they are sufficient to demonstrate the success of the 
law and the much greater increase in trade which might reasou- 
ably be expected in the future. 

be increase in trade with Cuba has been especially notable. 
Our exportation to Cuba of breadstuffs, for example, increased 
from less than $800,000 in 1891, to $3,500,000 in 1893; machines 
and tools from $2,000,000 to $4,200,000; railroad iron, nails, and 
spikes from $70,000 to $450,000; wire from $700,000 to $1,600,000; 
rovisions from $2,800,000 to $5,700,000, and vegetables from 

00,000 to $1,000,000. eS 

I submit a comparative table of a few principal exports to 
Cuba during, the fiscal years 1891 and 1893: 


Articles. 1893. 
Agricultural implements $123, 421 
Breadstuffs.....,----.....<..-.- =e 3,519, 732 
Machines and tools 4, 216, 085 
Railroad iron, nails, and spikes. 454, 237 
Wire. 6 1, 164, 671 
Provisions s---r- 222-2 .c-20e — 5, 700, 536 
VOOR DIOR 60. nc es Soon — 978, 261 
Wood, and manufactures o))... 1,751, 221 


Our total exports to Cuba for sixteen years prior to 1891 had 
averaged between eleven and twelve millions of dollars. In 1891 
they were $12,000,000; in 1893 they were twice as much, or $24,157,- 
698. Atthesame time the er eo from Great Britain to Cuba fell 
from $14,500,000 in 1890 to $8,000,000 in 1892, and those of France 
from $2,300,000 to less than $1,000,000. The Senatorfrom Minne- 
sota, in his able speech during the pendency of the present bill 
upon Reciprocity and New Markets,” clearly demonstrated the 
great advantages which have accrued to our producers under ad- 
verse circumstances from the operation of the reciprocity section 
of the law of 1890. 

Although our trade with other countries does not show such 
an increase as with Cuba, the only increase in our exportations 
last year, which fell off in the aggregrate nearly $200,000,000, 
was to those countries with which we have agreements under 
this reciprocity section. Even in those countries in which, on 
account of political disturbance or financial and commercial de- 
pression, there has not been much increase, we have held our 
own, while Great Britain, France, and other countries have lost 
heavily in similar trade. 

OUR ADVANTAGES IN SPANISH-AMERICAN MARKETS THROWN AWAY. 

Reciprocity under the existing law has met every reasonable 
expectation of its friends. Its p ts for the future were 
even brighter. And yet, in utter disregard of the positive ad- 
vantages thus secured to our producers, it is proposed to throw 
these advantages entirely away. It is proposed, too, to effect 
this change at once, and arbitrarily, in a manner well calculated 
to wound the sensibilities of those neighbors with whom we 
ought to cultivate the most frank, consistent, and friendly rela- 
tions. Bad as is the reversal of the policy of commercial reci- 

rocity with the Spanish-American countries, the time selected 
or its abandonment is even worse. 

The interest of our producers and manufacturers in foreign 
markets is in inverse proportion to the demands of our own. 
The better our home market the less the necessity of our 
ple to sell their goods in foreign countries. Although the 
reciprocity clause in the law of 1890 has been a notable success, 
that success has been less marked than it would have been if 
the same act had not been particularly drawn for the purpose of 
protecting our own markets. There is no incentive for our peo- 

le to send abroad what they can advantageously sell at home. 
tis a principle of free trade, or nonprotection, to divide our 


own markets with the rest of the world, and to endeaver to 
recoup ourselves by participation in theirs, 

Whatever may be claimed by the friends of this bill as to its 
effect upon the general prosperity of the country, they must ad- 
mit that its tendency will be to diminish the value of our own 
markets. If itshould become a law, our people will need foreign 
markets as they have never needed them before. Under these 
changed conditions they would have availed themselves to a 
much greater extent than thus far of the advantages of our ex- 
isting reciprocity ements. Ata time, therefore, when it is 
proposed to oompa our producers to seek markets in other 
countries by depriving them in a measure of the nearer and more 
advantageous markets at home, it is to be regretted that the 
framers and remodelers of this bill could not have had sufficient 
compassion for the American people to have left them the ad- 
vantages for foreign trade which the existing law gives them. 

‘CANADA FAVORED. 

The eagerness with which it is proposed to give up every ad- 
vantage possessed by us in the markets of our sister republics, 
the treatment in this bill of their products which we are obliged 
to have, and the utter indifference manifested with respect to 
our political and trade relations with them isin striking con- 
trast with the proposed treatment of Canada and her products. 
Our annual importations from Canada for the year ending June 
30, 1890, the last before the existing tariff went into effect, were 
$39,000,000, which had been the average for ten years; $12,000,- 
000, or 31 per cent, were admitted free of any duty; $9,500,000, 
or 24 per cent, were wood and manufactures of wood, and $11,- 
300,000, or 29 per cent, were animals, breadstuffs, eggs, fruits, 
hay, provisions,and vegetables. The balance was largely minor 
agricultural products and fish. 

In 1893, under the existing schedule of duties, the total im- 
portations were $38,000,000, of which $11,500,000, or 30 per cent, 
were free of duty; $11,300,000, or 30 per cent, were wood and 
manufactures of wood, and $8,600,000, or.23 per cent, were the 
principalagricultural productsaboveenumerated. The balance, 
as in 1890, was largely fish and minor agricultural products. 
These figures demonstrate that the competition of anata in 
our markets is almost wholly with our natural productions of 
agriculture and of the forest. She is the especial competitor in 
agricultural products of the farmers of the border States, one of 
which I have the honor in part to represent. The Law of 1890 
was in the direction of protecting our own markets against the 
competition of Canada in such products. Speaking of that act, 
the Toronto Mail, in March, 1892, said: 


to 84,582,000, and in 1891 to $2,849,000. It is safe to say 
that the barley business has been reduced by More thanahalf. We have 
not yet recovered our lost ound as regards barley bs ee gh to Great 
Britain, for we sent only $75,000 worth across the ocean. is an advance 
upon the exports of former years, but not a sufficient advance to warrant 
us in boasting that the loss of the American market has been covered. In 
egge the exports to the United States have fallen from $2,156,000 worth in 
1889 and $1,793,000 in 1890 to $1,074,000 worth in 1891. Here isa drop of a mil- 
lion dollars in two years. Efforts have been made to find a new egg market 
in England. We shall not be able to judge of the success of these attempts 
for some time, but a small increase has been made in the British trade in 
eggs. We sent 827,000 worth of eggs to England in 1889, $81,000 in 1890, and 

500 worth in 1891. In horses we have reduced our American exports from 
$1,887,000 in 1890 to $1,215,000 in 1891. An increase has been effected in the 
3 oon England; but wesent only 8156, 000 worth all told across the ocean 

Since the Act of 1890, Canada has made a desperate effort to 
build up and increase her direct trade with other countries, es- 
pecially Great Britain and the British WestIndiancolonies. It 
made some little show at first, but the results demonstrate that 
she can not find any other atin be markets equal to our own, 
which are the most accessible to her and are the richest in the 
world. If our markets were not, as they are, better in every 
other respect, their very nearness would make them the best 
for Canadian farm products. Her action in urging her pro- 
ducers to seek other markets than ours been compared to 
that of the father who told his boy hecould notgo to the circus, 
but if he was good he might visit his grandmother’s tomb. 

In the case of breadstuffs, dairy products, and eggs, the pres- 
ent law has been somewhat effective. In 1890 our importation 
of breadstuffs from Canada, including barley, corn, oats, wheat, 
etc., were $6,000,000. It fell to $1,800,000 in 1893. Our importa- 
tion of provisions, chiefly dairy products, in 1890 was $170,000; 
in 1893 ıt was $80,000. In 1890, when eggs were free of duty, we 
imported from Canada 15,000,000 dozen. The importation under 
the present duty fell in 1893 to 3,000,000 dozen, 

But the importation of hay from Canada, which amounted to 
$1,100.000 in 1890, was $960,000 in 1893, or only 13 per cent less. 


The importation of horses, cattle, sheep,and other animals, 
amounted in 1890 to $3,800,000, and in 1893 to $3,400,000, or only 
per cent less. The importation of vegetables in 1890 was 
In view of the cheaper labor 


11 
$1,100,000, and in 1893 the same. 
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and cheaper farm values of Canada, she has practically held her 
own in spite of the existing tariff in the sale of agricultural 
products in our markets, except only . prod- 
ucts, and eggs. 

EFFECT UPON THE BORDER STATES. 

The statistician, Mr. Joseph Nimmo, jr., states that, asa re- 
sult of careful investigation, the average value per acre of the 
farming lands of Vermont, exclusive of buildings, is about 12 

r cent greater than the average value per acre of farming 

ds in Canada, and that the average rate of wages paid farm 
hands in Vermont is 24 per cent greater than the average rate 
of wages paid to farm hands in Canada. The difference in the 
value of the farm lands, in buildings, and other items enter- 


ing into the cost of production. added to 24 per cent difference 
in cost of farm labor, would readily make the cost of production 
of farm products in my State from 30 to40 per cent greater than 
in Canada. which is considerably more than the average ad va- 
lorem rate of duty imposed by the existing law. 

This bill, however, as it came to the Senate,in some cases 
proposed to remove the duty on these articles entirely, and to 
reduce it upon all. The amendments intended to be proposed 
by the Senator. from Arkansas make the reduction less in some 
cases, and yet even with those amendments the reduction aver- 
ages from one-third to one-half. The present rates upon some 
of she principal products of agriculture and those proposed are 
as follows: 


Present rates upon some of the principal products of agriculture and those proposed. 


$150 and over 
Cattle: 

One year old or less 

More than one year old 
Sheep: 

Less than one year old 

7 5 year old or more 


-| 75 cents 
-| 81.50 per 


Average ad valorem under 


50 cents — bushel.. 
25 cents per bushel.. 


2 cents per 


Amend- 
ed Sen- 
ate bill. 
cent. cent. Per cant. 
RT „55 20 20 
Sard Ew 20 20 
ee — 53 20 20 
ess... 22 20 20 
0) 20 20 
94 — . 35 20 20 
ej 25 "30 
. 80 35 40 
20 20 20 
XE MER 58 20 2 
„ 99 20 20 
„82 20 15 
42 20 20 
3 20 20 
6 cents pound...) 4 cents per pound... 88 21.92 21.92 
a 8 25 per . 3 Oia ae 96 28. 64 28.64 
A erorii 
10 cents per bushel.. 81.17 
el. 20 per cet 20 20 
20 cents per bushel 20 
50 cents per bushel 2 
RP ceed 20 
PP 5 20 
— r ton . 2.6) | 21.65 
.-| 2 cents per 2cents per pound... 21. 67 
3 cents per pound... 82. 34 
pan „ Free 15 


per pound. eee 
5 cents und. ..| cents und... 
30 per nh Free cr 


* To be admitted free ot duty from any country which imposes no import duty on the same product when exported from the United States. 


Lumber, which aggregates one-third of ourentire importation 
from Can it is proposed to make entirely free. The prod- 
ucts of no other country have been treated with such effusive 
generosity. There has not been wanting evidence, heretofore, 
that free traders and so-called tariff reformers were partial to 
British interests. This bill certainly abounds in partiality to 
those interests on this continent. Such tariff revisions as it 

roposes is at the expense of our own cultural industries. 
Tt is at the expense, too, of large national political interests. 
s RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA NOT FEASIBLE. 

Canada is to receive these advantages without any concession 
being required of her. We once tried so-called reciprocity with 
Canada in natural products, and it was a failure. ‘‘ There is no 
such thing as reciprocity in trade between two nations in the 
same identical commodity of which both produce a surplus.” In 
this fact lies the difference in our trade relations with Spanish- 
Americancountries and withCanada. With the former genuine 
reciprocity is possible because our products are unlike, with the 
latter it is impossible because they are thesame. The political 
status of Canada also precludes the possibility of any reciprocity 


agreement that would be favorable to us. Ex-Secretary of State 
Foster, in s of reciprocity with the Spanish-American 
countries, said: 


It may be asked, why not extend it to our Canadian neighbors on the north? 
The first answer is that with our neighbors, whose products are so 
dissimilar to ours, reciprocity is a simple matter; but when we come todeal 
with a coun having thousands of miles of conterminous territory and 
with like products and ind the question becomes more complex. 
But this is not the insuperable culty. The fact that Canada does not 
possess the right of negotiating her own treaties, but must have them nego- 
tiated for her by a distant power which is controlled economic princi- 

entirely erent from those of both the United States and 
constitutes the chief barrier to ent. So long as other inter- 
ests than those of Canada are to control, negotiations for commercial reci- 
procity must prove a failure. It isthe duty and the interest of the United 


States to cultivate the most intimate and liberal commercial relations with — 


amount to Euro infiuence on this here. all such countries 
we should open the doors of trade as wide and as freely as the interests of 
Beyond that the spirit of gen- 


our own established industries will permit. 
uine Americanism does not require nor permit us to go. 


The result of the reciprocity treaty with Canada of 1854 is 
clearly seen in its effect upon our relative exports to and imports 
from that country. The following statement shows the total 
values of the imports into the United States from British North 
American ssions, and of our corresponding exports from 
1850 to 1893, inclusive: 

Totat values of merchandise imported into the United States from the British 

North American Possessions and imported into the British North American 

5 From the United Stales during each year from 1850 to 1893, inclu- 


ee es ng 984; 

5, 409, 445 8.524, 125 

6,527,550 | 19 12 917, 919 

8,784,412 | 28, 17, 830, 720 

8 — 15,118,289 | 34, 19. 243, 899 
1856 21, 276,614 35. 14, 488, 366 
1857 22 108,916 | 27, 5, 679, 322 
1888 15,734,836 | 2% 9.420.001 
1859.. 19,287,565 | 20, 7, 474, 053 
1860 — 23.572.798 25, 2, 208, 603 
1801 22, 724, 489 28, 5,796, 246 
1862 18,515,685 30, 11,857, 527 
1863 17, 191, 217 29, 12, 489, 738 


1894. 
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Total values of merchandise imported into the United States, ete.—Continued. 


264, 403 

528, 623 905, 984 

014,005 25, 289, 459 

281,378 | 22, 644, 235 

293,766 | 1. 680, 062 
265,828 21,809,447 

2 . 

. „ 

649,592 | 47, 223, 171 9, 873, 603 
365,961 | 53, 430, 424 9, 064, 437 
270,926 | 50,319, 993 22, 049, 066 
010,251 | 45,502, 201 16, 491, 950 
277,878 | 533,824.00 29, 246, 651 
857,802 | 50, 324, 123 24, 966, 821 
183,554 | 45, 198, 601 19, 063, 047 
214,340 | 41,920, 563 8, 712, 223 
041,947 | 50, 955, 925 12 913, 978 
113,475 | 55, 270, 580 4, 157,105 
740,876 | 65,018, 933 |------. 20, 278, 057 
015,840 | 59,845, 968 20, 830, 128 
960,541 | 55, 397, 608 16, 437, 067 
496,338 | 49,773, 232 12, 276, 894 
015,684 | 51, 987, 050 13, 921, 466 
084123 | 54,706, 161 11, 622, 038 
009,473 57, 412, 887 14, 403, 414 
306,980 91, 671.070 22.274.000 
434,595 | 50, 340, 058 19, 905, 523 
834,547 | 64. 185, 640 28, 851, 093 
186,342 | 60, 055, 035 21, 808, 963 


Prior to the reciprocity treaty of 1854 we were selling Canada 
from two to three times as much as we were baying from her, 
and we were steadily gaining in the proportion. The year be- 
fore that treaty took effect we sold them over $26,000,000 in value 
and bought less than $9,000,000. Then they began to gain inthe 

roportion, and at its abrogation in 1866 were selling us nearly 
Sombie what they bought of us. The ratio then changed again, 
and this time in our favor. We soon sold them as much as we 
bought, and within ten years were selling them 50 per cent 
more, and such was the proportion last year. 

The change of political opinion in Canada coincident with the 
negotiation of the reciprocity treaty is also worthy of note. I 
do not always agree with Mr. Goldwin Smith in his opinions in 
regard to Canadian affairs, but everyone will admit that he is 
an acute observer and honest and accurate in his statements of 
facts. In regard to the business situation before and during the 
continuance of reciprocity he says, in his book on Canada and 
the Canadian Question: 

By the adoption of free trade in 1846 England had cut the commercial tie 

herself and her colony and deprived the colony of its advantagesi n 
the British market. Commercial depression in Ganada ensued. PS pad 
in the towns fell 50 per cent in value. Three-fourths of the commercial men 
were bankrupt. The state was reduced to the necessity of pa; all the 
officers, from the Governor-General down in debentures which were 
not exchangeable at par. A feeling in fayor of annexation to the United 
States 4785 — widely among the commercial classes, and a manifesto in 


favor of it was signed not only by many leading ts, but by magis- 
ote: ueen’s counsel, militia officers, and others holding commissions un- 
er the wn. 

Elgin (the Governor-General) himself was astonished that the discontent 
did not produce an outbreak. There was, as he saw, but one way of restor- 
ing contentment and averting disturbance. This was“ to put the colonists 
in as a position commercially as the citizens of the United States, in 
order to do which free ple og and trade with the States were 


e is dianat e SE Polah Cate 
ere a, ic 8) nego g ty treat 
which opened u — yin her farm — 4 


ip for a trade, 
ucts, with the United States, and was to her d 
continuance the source of a prosperity to which 
wistful eyes. 

Reciprocity with Canada in natural products in the very na- 
ture of things must have worked as it did—in favor of Canada 
and against ourselves. Nor would any scheme of unlimited re- 
ciprocity be practicable which did not involve preferential 
treatment of the products of the United States in aand a 
discriminatory duty by her against the rest of the world, in- 
cluding Great Britain, upon substantially the basis of our own 
tariff. That means complete commercial union—an impracti- 
cable measure, and not likely to be acceptable to either side 
without political union or the independence of Canada. 

If such were the results of reciprocity in natural products, no 
wonder Canada hails with delight the advantages which it is 
proposed now to voluntarily concede to her in our markets with 
respect to those same products, and that our farmers on the bor- 
der are correspondingly depressed. Since the publication of 
this bill the Canadian press have been jubilant with the pros- 

t of selling their farm products in our markets at prices en- 
uced by just the amount of the reduction of duty. 


the twelve years of its 
still looks back with 


Theories, Mr. President, are grand and high sounding, but 
the slightest practical experience with Canadian farm products 
will prove to the most confirmed theorizer who pays the duty. 
The tariff is a tax in vhis case, and the Canadian er pays it. 
The theorist can not pay a horse, or a sheep, a ton of hay, ora 
dozen of eggsacross the line without learning it, or find a Gana- 
dian farmer who will not admit it with sorrow. Why, then 
should we relieve Canada of this contribution to the support of 
our Government, and place an additional burden upon our own 
people? 

GENERAL RELATIONS OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES, 

The position of Canada on this continent isanomalous. Gold- 
win Smith, himself a resident of the Dominion, summarizes it 
as follows; 

Whoever wishes to know what Canada is, and to understand the Canadian 
5 e should be; by turning from the political to the natural ma 

he political map displays a vast and unbroken atea of territory, extend- 
ing from the boundary of the United States up to the North Pole, and 
nng or surpassing the United States in magnitude. The physical ma; 
displays four separate 8 of the cultivable and habitable part o 
the continent into arctic waste. The four vary 21 in size, and one of 
them is very large. They are, 8 from east, the maritime pro- 
vinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island; old Canada, 
com the present provinces of Quebec and Ontario; thenewly opened 
region of the Northwest, com ing the province of Manitoba the dis- 
tricts of Alberta, Athabasca, Assinibola, and Saskatchewan, and British Co- 
lumbia. Thehabitable and cultivable parts of these blocks of territory are 
not contiguous, but are divided from each other by great barriers of na- 
ture, wide and le wildernesses or manifold chains of mountains. 
The maritime provinces are divided from old Canada by the wilderness of 
many hundred miles through which the Intercolonial Railway pane Hardi 
taking up a ger ora bale of freight by the way. Old C a is ái- 
vided from Manitoba and the Northwest by the 
Superior and a wide wilderness oneither side 
west 


her coal; Mani Minnesota and Dakota, which 
share with her the great prairie; British Columbia with the States of the 
Union on the Pacific. 

Between the divisions of the Dominion there is hardly any natural trade 

and but little even of forced trade has been called into existence under a 

t system of protection. The Canadian cities are all on or near the 
southern of the Dominion; the natural cities at least, for Ottawa, the 
political capital, isartificial. The principal ports of the Dominion in winter, 
and its ports largely throughout the year, are in the United States, trade 
Provinces of old Canada there 
is no physical barrier; there Gaede Ay "ir barrier of thestrongest kind, 
one being British, the other thoroughly nch, while the antagonism of 
race is intensified by that ot religion. Such is the real Canada. Whether 
the four blocks of territory constituting the Dominion can forever be kept 
by political agencies united among themselves and separate from their Con- 
tinent, of which geographically, e e and with the exception of 
Quebec ethnologically, they are parts, is the Canadian question. 

To bind together, for military and political purposes as well as 
business interests, these sections disjoined by nature, was the 
great argument for the confederation and for building the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railroad. A reversal of the marriage service ex- 
presses the inevitable result, ‘‘ What God hath put asunder let 
no man join together.” The ‘barriers of nature” forbid the 
bans, and there can never be a harmonious whole from the union 
of such incongruouselements. The natural relations of British 
Columbia are with our Pacific States; she temporarily separates 
us from Alaska, thanks to the Democratic surrender of the line of 
54° 40“. 

The products of Manitoba find their proper outlet and market 
through Dakota and Minnesota. Ontario is bounded on three 
sides by our richest States, and on the fourth by the Arctic 
wilderness. Aline a hundred miles due north from our border, 
through Montreal, the largest city of the Dominion, reaches the 
northern limit of settlements, and one of 50 miles leaves only 
scattering hamlets beyond. Maine almost touches the Lower 
St. Lawrence; Boston is the commercial capital of the Eastern 
Provinces. A comparison of the population of these disunited 
sections of Canada with our adjoining States shows where are, 
and where must be, their markets. 

Britisn Columbia had a population in 1890 of 100,000; our Pa- 
cific States, 1,900,000. Manitoba had 150,000; the Dakotas and 
Minnesota, 1,800,000. Ontario and Quebec had 3,600,000; our 
border States—Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Ver- 
mont, and New Hampshire—18,000,000. The Eastern Provinces 
had 850,000, the New England States, except Vermont and New 
Hampshire, 4,000,000. Each of the four States bordering on On- 
tario has more population than that most populous Canadian prov- 
ince, and the State of New York alone has one-third more than 
the entire Dominion. 

By far the greater part of the commerce of the Grent Lakes is 
ours. z 
These inland seas are the natural waterways of a region of im- 
mense wealth in the products of the farm, forest, and mine, The 
basin of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River for. the 
common good of all the inhabitants ought either to be under one 


coming through in bond. Between the two 
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government or governments bound together by the strongest 
ties of kindred interests and institutions. But the canals along 
our northern border, which unite these water ways, are now be- 
ing enlarged quite as much so as to admit vessels of the British 
navy to the Great Lakes as for the purposes of commerce. 

The existence of a British colony for 4,000 miles along our 
northern frontier, with no natural separation, is so anomalous 
that sometime in the course of natural events it must cease, un- 
less we by ourownperversity, yaar Almost every disagree- 
able international complication with which this country has 
been burdened for years has wn out of Canada. But for 
Canada, we should have had no Bering Sea dispute, no fisheries 
controversy, an no canal discriminations. The natural rela- 
tions between the United States and Great Britain ought to be 
those of great harmony. Unfortunately they have not been, and 
the sole reason for it since the war of 1812 may be found in some 
unreasonable demand of her Canadian dependency. 

We could get along all right with Canada as an independent 
power. We would respect her independence—our very strength 
would compel us in honor to do so. She would have no more to 
fear from us than have ovr Southern Spanish American neigh- 
bors; but as a British dependency she is and will be a perpetual 
cause of irritation and possibly of serious trouble. Without any 
responsibility for the international relations of her mother coun- 
try with the United States, Canada at the same time prevents 
Great Britain from treating Canadian questions with the frank- 
ness and in the broad spirit with which international questions 
ought to be treated. She gets behind her mother’s skirts. It 
is a well-known fact, e Yh even in the public commu- 
nications of Great Britain, published in our diplomatic corre- 
spondence, that the mother country will not take any action af- 
fecting the relations of Canada with the United States except 
with the consent of Canada herself. 


FRANKLIN AND CANADA. 


Franklin foresaw the whole difficulty when as one of the com- 
missioners on behalf of the colonies he negotiated the prelimi- 
nary treaty of peace of 1782. It is interesting to note from his 
journals and letters how fully impressed he was that Canada 
must be ceded to the United States for the common good of the 
people of this continent, and as a pledge for the peaceful rela- 
tions of the United States and Great Britain. As early as 1776 
he submitted a sketch of proposals for a peace to a secret com- 
mittee of Congress, in which he advocated it. He said that 
it is absolutely nece for us to have them for our own se- 
curity.” Oswald, the British commissioner, in reporting, August 
18, 1782, to the British secretary for the colonies, a conference 
with Franklin, said; 

The Doctor at last touched upon Canada, as he generally does upon like 
ons, and said there could be no dependence upon peace and good 


ons. 
neighborhood while that country continued under a different government; 
it touched their States in so great a stretch of frontier, 


Sparks well summarizes Franklin’s position, as follows: 


Franklin was extremely desirous to procure the accession of Canada; he 
said there could be no solid and permanent peace without it; that it would 
cost the British Government more to 1 5 it than it was worth; it would be 
a source of future difficulties with the United States, and some day or other 
it must belong to them; and it was for the interests of both parties that it 
should be ceded in the treaty of peace. 


Franklin forecast the situation with his usual wisdom. His 
prophecy of the annoyances and misunderstandings which must 
necessarily arise, and the irresponsibility of the Canadians with 
respect to our international relations, have been more than veri- 
fied. Iam a firm believer that there will never be that perfect 
harmony which ougbt to exist between the United States and 
Great Britain until Canada becomes either a part of the United 
States or an independent republic. 

Great Britain has done great service to the cause of humanity 
by establishing in all quarters of the globe colonies of her sons, 
with their angio Saron civilization and love of liberty. It is 
charged that her aims have not been unselfish; that greed of 
gain and empire has been the primary oe A recent writer 
says that there has not been a timid or incompetent race on 
whom she has not rained a storm of bullets in the name of lib- 
erty and progress.” But whatever the motive, and I believe 
the good has predominated, the results certainly have been 
wonderful. None should be more ready to accord her the honor 
3 than we, the children of her grandest success as a col- 
onizer. 

There are still fields in Asia and Africa for the exercise of her 
rare combination of mercantile and missionary enterprise, but 
in America her mission is completed. The people who on this 
continent acknowledge allegiance to her are quite as well fitted 
for self-government as those of the mother country. In these 
days, with such a people a thread of allegiance 3,000 miles long 
across an ocean is brittle, and sure to break with the first strain, 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. Zi 

No American in time of would favor the reunion of 
Canada to the United States unless it was the wish of her people, 
and it would then be for us to decide whether we preferred that 
sheshould join us politically or remain a free and friendly neigh- 
bor. There is no doubt that Great Britain will give her assent 
whenever the sr 5 of Canada definitely express a desire for 
independence. It cost her, as Franklin said it would, more 
to retain Canada than it is worth to her. God forbid that we 
should ever have another war with Great Britain, but if it comes 
we shall never have but one, for that one will settle the only 
1 likely to cause trouble. At its close England's juris- 

iction on this continent would be forever terminated, and Can- 
ada would be an independent republic, or her provinces mem- 
bers of the American Union. 

Great Britain has made and is making great military and 
naval preparations on this continent against such a contingency. 
The unnatural separation of the C ian provinces from us has 
led to the construction by England of her fortifications on this 
continent. What American can gontemplate with equanim- 
ity the fortresses of Halifax, Bermuda, and Esquimault frown- 
ing upon our shores? The latter, says a British officer, ‘‘ holds 
a loaded pistol at the head of San Francisco.” Even the Canadian 
railroads and canals have been constructed by Government aid 
with as much view to military and political exigencies as for 
business interests. Butherown military experts appreciate that 
Canada, in a military point of view, is really indefensible against 
us. 

Gen. Sir George Chesney, member of the British Parliament, 
probably the best living authority on grand strategy, re- 
cently said, at a monay of the Junior Constitutional Club, in 
London, that while the idea of conquering India, Australia, or 
the African Cape was not possible, Canada was in a different 
position, and that in the event of hostilities between England 
and the United States, England could not possibly defend or re- 
tain Canada. She will never risk a war for that purpose, for it 
must result not only in complete failure as to Canada, but inthe 
destruction of her commercial marine as well, which once lost 
could never be restored to its present position of supremacy. 

THE INDEPENDENCE OR ANNEXATION OF CANADA—WHICH SHALL Ir BE? 

The people to the south of us are a distinct race; their condi- 
tions of climate and the development of their civilization are so 
different from ours that they will best work out their future as 
adistinct people. There is no friction between us and them now, 
orin the probable future. Nothing can be foreseen to disturb 
our present friendly relations. 

But to the north of us there must some time come a change, 
and the sooner the better for all parties concerned. No intei-. 
ligent man can doubt that it is only a question of time when 
there shall be a complete severance of all political ties binding 
any part of America to a European power. Shall there bea 
union of all the territory north of the Spanish civilization, or 
two independent republics, with a common language and bound 
together by the ties of blood, commerce, and similar political 
institutions? Carl Schurz, ina naganne article last October, 
entitled Manifest Destiny,” gives the following glowing picture 
of continental unity: 

If the people of Canada should some day express a desire to be incorpo- 
rated in this Union, there would, as to the character of the country and of 
the people, be no reasonable doubt of the fitness, or even the desirability, of 
the association. Their country has those attributes of soil and climate 
which are most apt to stimulate and keep steadily at work all the energies of 
human navure. e people are substantially of the same stock as ours, and 
akin to us in their traditions, their notions of law and morals, their inter- 
ests and habits of life. They are accustomed to the peaceable and orderly 
practices of self-government. They would mingle and become one with our 
people without difficulty. The new States brought by them into the Union 
would soon be hardly distinguishable from the old in an: int of im- 
portance. Their accession would make our national household larger, but it 
would not seriously change its character. 

Though such a union seems a natural one, it is a grave ques- 
tion whether this is the better course, or that Canada should be 
welcomed to the sisterhood of independent American Republics. 
The decision must be made, and with Anglo-Saxon good sense 
and love of justice on both sides, it will be made as shall best 
conserve the interests of both people. Butif it had been de- 
sired to thwart or retard indefinitely a result so desirable as 
the independence or reunion of Canada with the United States, 
and a result so reasonably certain in the natural course of events 
to come about, a more ingenious method could not have been 
devised than this bill presents. 

The sentiment in Canada for independence or annexation has 
undoubtedly made much progress of late. Prominent men now 
openly advocate the one or the other. Her people understand that 
her ultimate destiny is in some way bound up with ours; but there 
is no question but that tbey enjoy the utterly irresponsible posi- 
tion, internationally, which they now occupy, provided they can 
participate at the same time in our markets. If they can have 
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them, and at the same time assume none of the duties of our 
common country, they will undoubtedly prefer to remain for 
the present as they are. 


Says the New York Sun: 

Weare not surprised to hear that the newspapef organs ot the Canadian 
Tories re the Wilson bill with ualified approval. Had it been frame 
5 them, It could not more thoroughly subserve their interests. The bill 
offers as a gift to Canada what she would have bought ata great price. It 
robs the annexationists of one of their strongest arguments, for it gives 
Canadians free access for their raw products tothe American market, with- 
out imposing upon them any corresponding political or commercial obliga- 
tions. It cuts the ground from under the Canadian Liberal party, the main 
feature of whose programme was a SY steer pet to obtain such a reciprocity 
treaty with the United States as, while admitting American manufactures 
duty free, would secure an unimpeded outfiow for the natural products of 
the Dominion. No wonder that the Canadian Tories feel their hearts swell 
with gratitude as they survey the lavish generosity with which the interests 
of American producers and manufacturers are sacrificed in theirfavor. * * * 

Had the authors of the Wilson bill refrained from placing most of the 
natural products of Canada on the free list, we should have seen, in the 
course of a few years, a voluntary union of the Anglo-Saxon race upon this 
continent, or, at the worst, an agreement for restricted reciprocity. As it 
is, we get nothing and exe everything; and it is the American miners, lum- 
bermen, fishermen, and farmers who Will have to foot the bill. 

I do not believe in discriminating against Canada in our tariff 
legislation to force her to some desired result. I believe, how- 
ever, that our relations with her require us not to legislate in 
her interest and against ourselves. t us moy legislate for 
ourselves—consult our own interest as an individual would in re- 
gard to what he should buy and what he should produce. Let 
us ignore theories so far as the tariff on Canadian products is 
concerned at least, and have such rates fixed by experts as shall 
give us the greatest amount of revenue paid by the Canadian 
producer and the least amount at the expense of the American 
consumer, 

With such a tariff, and the McKinley act substantially com- 
plies|with these requirements, there is no doubt in my mind that 
the people of Canada will, during the period of service of Sena- 
tors now on this floor, be knocking at our doors for admission. 
Whether it will be wise to receive them or not, it is certainly 
desirable that they should learn that their future welfare is de- 
pendent upon their relations with this country, and that the 
closer these are the better for them. This bill, besides, its do- 
nations to Canada, favors British interests in many other ways 
at the expense of our own people, and will do more than any- 
thing else which has occurred within the present generation to 
perpetuate British power on this continent. 

Senators who seek to combine bimetallism and free-trade 
doctrines will find that it is not possible tomake them auxiliary 
vo each other, but that they are, and must be under present 
conditions, antagonistic. They are giving gold-standard Eng- 
land the control of manufactures and commerce, and expect that 
we can maintain silver against the commercial power that 
we put into her hands. And, Mr. President, though the bill 
has been given many titles which are pertinent according to 
the different points of view from which it is considered, in the 
aspect in which I have chosen to treat it, it seems to me it should 
te entitled— 

‘A BILL TO PERPETRATE THE TERRITORIAL JURISDICTION AND THE FINAN- 
CIAL AND COMMERCIAL POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN IN AMERICA.” 

Instead of such a result I for one would prefer to hasten rather 
than postpone the time when no part of America shall owe al- 
legiance to a foreign power, and when the United States shall 
be, as the greatest good of mankind requires that our nation 
should be, the unquestioned guardian against European control 
of the rights and the undisputed arbiter of the destinies of the 
Western hemisphere. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, the Democratic party came 
into power in 1892 on issuesclearly stated in their platform, among 
which was the statement, in substance, that a tariff so adjusted as 
to protect American industries is robbery and should be abol- 
ished. After thirteen months of power we are presented witha 
tariff bill which has but one redeeming feature, and that doesnot 
relate to the tariff inany way; I refer to the income tax. The 
Wilson bill is a protective tariff measure, maliciously arranged 
so as to increase the burdens of the poor in the interest of the 
rich. This strange bill takes the tariff off from most of the pro- 
pucts of the farm but retains it on almost everything a farmer 
has to buy. The farmer must have been the robber“ referred 
to in the Democratic platform. 

How surprised the honest farmer must be when he reads this 
bill and finds that he himself was the robber baron he cast his 
vote against in 1892. His woolis no longer protected and the 
iariff on his clothing is only reduced the amount taken off 
from his wool, and the manufacturer of New England has still 
the fostering care of a party which secured power by the farmer's 
vote ony to betray him. 

The advocate of this bill, the able chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, nye we still maintain, in the language of our 
platform, that ‘‘the tariff is robbery;” and then he tells us by 
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the provisions of this bill that the robber beneficiaries have 
robbed so long it would be cruel to stop them all at once, we 
must do it by degrees; in this act we will make a start by taking 
all protection away from the farmers who have been robbed, 
and next time we will deal with the robber; but I warn you now 
there will be no ‘‘next time” for you. You have abondoned 
all principle. You are devoid of common honesty. At the next 
election an outraged people will drive you from power, never 
to return. 

We are about to repeal the tariff act of 1890, which, with all 
its defects, is far preferable to the act now under consideration. 
I voted for the act of 1890 as amended by the Senate, and as so 
amended I considered itanimprovement on the act of 1883 which 
it superseded, for the Senate had made many amendments and 
reduced the duty in many cases, and above all, had provided for 
a tariff commission. The conferees of the House and Senate 
upon these amendments finally reported, recommending that 
the Senate recede from its amendments reducing duties, and 
also from its amendment providing for a tariff commission. 

I voted against the adoption of this report not because I did 
not believe in the principle of protection, but because the bill 
contained many items of excessive protection which would pro- 
mote the formation of trusts and combinations to rob our peo- 
ple; and, above all, because if I agreed to the report I agreed 
that a tariff commisson was not needed. The act of 1890 had 
been based upon the testimony of the manufacturers and import- 
ers, who naturally gave a bias to their statements dictated by 
their interests. I was, therefore, anxious that a nonpartisan 
commission should be created to examine into the whole ques 
tion of protection, to ascertain whether the tariff was too low or 
too high upon any article of American production, and report to 
Congress, so that the bill could be amended by future Con- 
gresses to conform to the principles of justice and protection. 

The Senate amendment creating the tariff commission pro- 
vided that these commissioners should have power to examine 
the books of any firm or company producing protected goods, 
and thus ascertain the cost of productionin thiscountry. They 
were, also, to ascertain the cost of producing the same goods in 
other countries, and thus Congress would have been able to judge 
as to what rate of duty would furnish ample and equitable protec- 
tion, and frame future legislation accordingly, and the public 
could judge whether they were paying excessive profits to indus- 
tries created by law; and the laborer could know whether he 
was getting his just share of the results of his toil. 

When I urged that at least the Senate amendment provid- 
ing for this commission should be retained, I was told that such 
a commission would be an inquisition and that no manufacturer 
could tolerate an examination of his books. This to me was 
not a good objection, for the public have a right to know all 
about any and every industry that seeks the protection of a tariff 
law. A protective tariff is not enacted that individuals may 
make excessive profits, but for the benefit of the whole people, 
for the purpose of creating a varied industry so that every phase 
of the character and every variety of talent among our people 
may be developed and the highest results obtained. This tariff 
commission would have been a check upon the formation of 
trusts to put up prices and would have furnished the unmistaka- 
ble proof to Congress if any trust was formed, and thus enable 
us to enact laws to destroy it. 

Mr. President, I am of the firm opinion now thatif we should 
amend this bill by striking out all after the enacting clause, and 

rovide fora tariff commission which should be a permanent 

ureau, nonpartisan in its nature, with ample power to thor- 
oughly investigate the whole subject, and report to the next 
session of Congress and to all future Congresses the question of 
rotecting American industries would placed upon a firm 
is and so adjusted as to be a great blessing, based upon scien- 
tific and equitable principles. I would materially reduce the 
duties on all articles for the control of which a trust has been 
formed since the McKinley bill was passed, and as to sugar and 
binding-twine, I would repeal all duty. I would re the 
whole duty on binding-twine because it is the subject of a trust 
and was the object of a trust at the time the McKinley bill was 
passed,and wasone of the things which the Senate, by its amend- 
ment, placed upon the free list. 

The principle of protectionis: First, that a nation should doits 
own work; second, that the building of new factories as the resuls 
of protection augments the world’s production, increases compe- 
tition, and soon reduces prices, but with a tariff upon binding» 
twine the operation of this law was, and is, defeated by a coms 
bination who own the patents upon the machines used to make 
the twine, and who refuse to allow any new factories to be 
started, thus preventing competition. This combination went 
further, and controlled the supply of raw material, for binding- 
twine is made out of the manilla and sunn grass fibre from the 
Philippine Ilsands, Central America, and India, and these fibres 
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are on the free list. The American combination controlled the 
roduct of the Phillippine Islands and Central America and the 
English manufacturers the product of India. 
nder these circumstances binding-twine should be admit- 
ted free of duty, and this pernan and maleyolent trust de- 
stroyed. The principles of protection involve competition nec- 
essarily, and so do not apply to binding-twine under existing 
conditions. When the McKinley bill was under consideration, 
and it was proposed to put sugar on the free list, the represen- 
tative of the refiners came here and said they employed thou- 
sands of workmen and had millions of dollars invested in refiner- 
ies in this country, and that unless a duty of 5 mills was imposed 
upon each pound of refined sugar their industry would be de- 
stroyed, resulting in the loss of millions of dollars of property 
and in throwing out of employment thousands of men. 

As soon as the bill was passed the sugar trust was organized 
with a capital of $75,000,000. I am informed thatthe total value 
of the property owned by the trust was less than $25,000,000. 
The stock of this company or trust rose above par and paid 12 
per cent dividends, and $50,000,000 were thus taken from the 
pockets of the people and put into the pockets of this combina- 
tion of unscrupulous speculators. Itis now admitted that the 
total cost of refining sugar is not over one-tenth of a cent per 
pound; yet the representatives of this trust have the effrontery 
to come here now and ask that their business shall be again pro- 
tected, and the framers of this bill have responded to their re- 
quest. If this bill fails to pass, I shall be pleased to vote for an 
amendment to some appropriation bill placing refined sugar on 
the free list; and for fear the Wilson bill may pass I shall offer 
an amendment to that effect, and thus destroy this greedy con- 


spiracy. 

The members of the sugar trustare bad citizens; they resisted 
the laws of Congress in relation to trusts, and defied Congress 
in refusing to answer the questions uired by law to be an- 
swered in takng the Eleventh Census. ter repeated attempts 
to secure from the rogar trust the information required by the 
act to provide for ing the Eleventh Census the effort was 
abandoned, as will be seen by a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior. (Executive Document No. 76, this Con does! The 
following letter from Mr. Havemeyer shows conclusively that 
these highwaymen who compose the sugar trust should no lounger 
receive any consideration at the hands of Congress: 


NEW YORK, January 20, 1893.. 


Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt ot your favor of January 
4, instant. The Havemeyer and Elder Sugar Re: Company went out of 
existence “ two years ago, Since then there has been no qualified 
authority to make the report orgive the information of which youask. This 
has been fully explained to the gentlemen who haye called upon me. I re- 
gret that the absence of the desired information causes embarrassment to 
our office. There is no indisposition to give the called-for information. 
eee ere in the fact to which Í have refi . ¢, that no one 
has the req te authority. I hesitate to assume the authority; I will, how- 
ver, put ey pte such information as I can in the line of that you wish, 
and in — in 3 way . it to e 
vo the honor to be, yours, very respec: 7 
H. O. HAVEMEYER, 


Hon. ROBERT P. PORTER, 
Superintendent of Census, Washington, D. 0. 


The information was never furnished. 

The position of these men is well illustrated by the experi- 
ence of the Dakota farmer, who lived several miles from any 
neighbors in a fine home, surrounded by every comfort. One 
night at dark two strangers came to his door and asked for sup- 
per and lodging, saying they had no money, were tired, and 
could go no further. Believing their story, the farmer took 
them in. At four in the morning the strangers arose, stole 
everything in the house, and departed. Four years afterwards 
the same strangers appeared at the same farm house with a more 

itiful story than before, and were at once recognized by the 

armer, who told them they were liars and thieves. They said, 
“Oh, yes; we know it; but if you will try us once more we will 
leave your house at 12 o'clock, and only steal half of your prop- 

* erty. 

It is useless to say the Dakota farmer turned them away; but 
I presume he would not have done so if he had been living in a 
house he did not own and had secured ssion upon a false 
issue and by deception and fraud, as the Democratic party have 
now secured the control of this Government, and was sure, as they 
are, that he would soon be ejected. He would have then said, as 
the Democratic party have been saying of late, For a share of 
the spoils, for a division of the plunder, you may come in;” and 


so the sugar trust is again protected in this bill. 

While the McKinley bill contained many defects, and should 
be amended, the measure offered in its place and now under con- 
sideration does not contain a single redeeming feature, so far as 
it relates to customs duties. It is a fit product of the Democratic 
party, framed for the purpose of deceiving and defrauding the 


Doone The able Senator from Indiana says the following ro- 
uctions are made in the bill: p 
$1, 000, 000 


3855 
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This last item is composed of the following farm produets 
transferred to the free list: 


ü I NNI I EE N E AAE A oenbkedeen $3, 159, 000 
BIS, SUA W ANA BOW ccc 95, 000 
Eggs, cabbages, plants, garden seeds, peasss . 2, 000 

A hT ERRE PERR AE PEE bye A e EE R E entire emt 8, 536, 000 


These are all agricultural 1 8 and the item should read 
sundries contains the following: 


in Bers products, $11, 
The item of * 


000 

Ostrich feathers and other feathers for ornaments 
Paintings in water and oll EEE --- 313,000 
Statuary — . —u— —— „000 
Hatters’ plush, composed of silk and silkband cotton 12, 000 
aa s Rosa E A E Areena eal web A Ea aS De ah Ene ate 1, 122, 000 


One-half of the amount of the reduction for ‘sundries ” is 
taken off from the things imported by the rich. 

Concealed under the head of the $12,500,000 reduction on 
metals is the item of tin plate, $7,140,000.” 

This is over half of the total reduction on metals, not one cent 
of which will be saved to the people, but $7,140,000 will be taken 
out of the Treasury and given to the tin-plate makers of Eng- 
land. I do not blame the able chairman of the committee for 
putting this item under the head of metals, for in the election 
of 1890 it is reported that Democratic pedlers visited every farm- 
house in Indiana selling tinware and telling the farmers’ wives 
that they had better buy at once,as the McKinley bill would 
double the price. 3 

I need only to mention the tinware bugaboo that was intro- 
duced into all the Democratic processions in this country in 
1890, 1891, and 1892. He was a dreadful and awe-inspiring mon- 
ster; he was agorgon, a Moloch, a malevolent demon, with hoofs 
horns, and a forked tail, eager to devour the working people of 
America. The men who wanted tin roofs and new water spouts 
were to be impoverished and driven to frenzy; the tin-pail brig- 
ade was to flee in terror at sight of him. The matrons of the 
dairy were never to be able to buy any more tin milk pails or 

ans, and one of the Democratic illustrated papers in fs very 
unniest cartoon represented the agriculturist at bay hewing 
milk pans out of a chestnut slab, so that the cows need not be 
milked on the ground. 

Everybody who might eyer want any tin article again, from 
a tin flue to a tin whistle, heard the everlasting refrain, The 
goblins Il git you of you don't watch out.” All Democratic ora- 
tors represented that tinware would ‘treble in price and a tin- 
pail panic and frenzy became fora time almost universal. It 
might be well said of them— 


Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand 
They rave, recite, and madden ‘round the land. 


Well, what happened? Why, the tariff on tin was collected 
and yet tin pails and tin pans cost not a cent more than they did 
before. The terrible Moloch of the procession was examined 
and found to be made mostly of newspapers and stuffed entirely 
with wind. 

So the good dames stocked up with tinware and their hus- 
bands voted the Democratic ticket. No one will ever know how 
many of those honest farmers’ wives the Senator from Indiana 
loves so much put their hard-earned savings into tinware and 
went without a winter bonnet; tinware yet unused that has not 
risen a single farthing in value. No wonder this reduction is 
marked under the generic term of metals,“ for it will not do 
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to work the tin-plate confidence game and tinware racket on the 
farmers of Indiana again. : 

On the 30th of January, 1894, I nted to the Senate a peti- 
tion signed by the stockholders of the MinnehahaC m- 

y, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., praying that the duty should not 

reduced on tin plate. The petition stated that American 
made tin plate was superior to the imperted plate, and that the 
price had not been increased since the passage of the McKinley 
aet. This companycanscornand vegetables and buys thousands 
of tin cans every season. Common sense, justiee, and economy 
continue to emphasize their prayer. 

Let us examine this item of reduction on woolen goods, $23,- 
500,000. Not one cent of this vast sum will be saved to the 
farmers or other producers of this country, and $18,050,000 is 
taken off from fancy dress goods, cloths out of which swallow- 
tailed coats are made, goods which are imported by the dudes 
because they are foreign goods, imported by New York’s idle 
four hundred, descendants of the millionaires of a former gen- 
eration who would not wear American goods if they were better 
than the imported. I would like to have the gentleman from 
Indiana tell the farmers of Indiana, for he never speaks of them 
except in pathetic and tremulous tones, why he takes this tax 
off from the backs of the millionaires and puts it on the sugar 
which the farmer uses? 

Lat us recapitulate the table of reductions: 


Tobacco, Havana, used by the rich $3, 300, 000 
Agricultural produets LIED AIS ETE ae So 3, 300,000 
8 TTT PA 8. 140, 000 
Wines brandy, ipiri one ð . n a aaa enn ese enone 1, 500, 000 
Silk manufactures eee cod EEEN 3, 500, 000 
Sundries, such as kid gloves, soal skins, ostrich hers, jewelry, 
gy tatuar y. — 1,279,000 
ÿ 111; p ꝗ !.! ] B. . „140,000 
Woolen goods, such as broadeloths, fancy dress goods, worn only 


by the very rich 18, 050,000 


The total reduetion of duties, then, by this act is $76,670,000, 
of which $46,218,000 is taken off from sills, fancy dress goods 
(for the backs of the rich), wines, tobaecos and jewelry, ostrich 
feathers, and from the products of the farm; and $30,462,000 off 
from the things used by the masses. How does the bill make up 
for this loss of revenue? These friends of the people do it by 
one stroke of the pen. They levy a auty of 1t cents on sugar, 
which is now free, and as we import 3,600,000,000 pounds per 

eur, a duty of 14 cents amounts to just$45,000,000. And yet the 

amers of this bill pretend they are the champions of the rights 
of the producing masses, and the chairman of the committee re- 
fers to these reductions in the following language: 5 

To this must be added the further imposing fact that the bill provides for 
a full and ample revenue, largely in excess of present supplies, with which 
to meet all the uirements ef the publiccredit, Sucha consummation as 
this, so full of relief tothe people and of strength, safety, and honor to the 
Government, may well atone for the imperfections and shortcomings al- 
leged against sae eta a measure, and will constitute the rock on which 
the temple of reform will be built, and against which, in the amelior- 
ated future, the gates of avarice, oppression, and fraud shall not prevail. 


The distinguished Senator from Indiana has a soul and he 
doubtless yearns for fame. Although his name is about the 
last in the ae he would, obviously, like to have it among 
the first on the scroll of the immortals, But he is in danger of 
mistaking notoriety for glory. He can not attain a place high 
among those who have served their country by enacting wise 
economic legislation and have promoted the welfare of the peo- 
ple by beneficent industrial laws, like Webster, Clay, Benton, 
Seward, Blaine; and so he seems willing to stand first and to 
be forever henceforth known as standing first among the de- 
stroyers of the Republic's Ley sates and happiness. 

I think perhaps he would have shrunk from this peculiar dis- 
tinction if he had thoughttwiceof the virgin Diana of Ephesus, 
whose magnificent temple was destroyed by a rash boy. She 
loved the fields and groves and was fond of sylvan sports; she 
was a goddess of many breasts, and personified in herself the fruc- 
tifying powers of nature; and Herostratus, a reckless, obscure 
youth, wantonly put the torch to the temple of her worship, one 
of the seven wonders of the world, for the poor chance of being 
talked about. And so it was that 


The aspiring youth who fired the Ephesian dome, 
Outlives in fame the pious fool who reared it. 


The Senator in describing his bill should have been more in- 
genuous and said: We have taken the tax off from the backs 
and stomachs of the rich to the amount of $33,078,000, and pro- 
pose to collect $30,000,000 of it back from them by an income 
tax.’ 

Truly the bill favors the idlers and the owners of the money, 
bonds, and mortgages, as out of this transaction they are 88 
078,000 the gainers. But the people must pay an additional bur- 
den of $45,000,000 imposed upon sugar. I wish to call my Popu- 


list friends’ attention to these facts and figures. I want them to 
see how much they are getting out of this Wilson swindle, for 
I have been told they have agreed to vote for it if the income- 


tax is retained. — 
Mr. President, I am not mistaken with ard to the analysis 
e House Commit- 


of the reduction of duties on woolen goods. 
tee on Ways and Means, while they refused to allow the Ameri- 
ean manufacturers a hearing, did allow Mr. Henry Latzke, of 
Austria, to come before them as a representative of the Euro- 
pean manufacturers and make an argument for the reduction of 
duties, and among other things he made the following state- 
ment: 


In continuation, let me explain the personal interest I would have in such 
areduction. I will say, first, that the import of fore! woolen manufae- 
tures has fallen off considerably since the MeKinley has. been in force. 
A reduction of duties would certainly stimulate imports to a certain extent. 
It may seem astonishing that under the present high, almost. prohibitive 
duties, goods could be imported at all. The class ot goods imported consists 
in large measure in high elass faney goods. These goods are very dificult 
to manufacture, because they are e from a very high and fine grade of 
yarn. Puthermore, they are manufactured in comparatively small quanti- 
ties. The American manufacturer does not care to duce goods of this 
class, because when he makes a style he wishes to produce large quantities of 
it, therefore goods that are not salable in large quantities are, as a rule, not 

‘actured in American mills. The European manufacturer found that 
FCC of goods, and this gives him an oppor- 
compete. 

Tnere is another circumstance which affords the foreign manufacturer a 
chance to sell mye pe in the American market in spite of the disadvan- 


tages of a high This is the fact that there is a certain class of con- 
sumers in the United States who prefer im simply because they 
are imported. of the sams quality may be manufactured 


their money. 
tastes and serve their customers accordingly. 


Here is a very important table which will bear investigation: 
Production of woolen goods in the United States. 


27 :::!!! rene ee $21, 696, 000 

TT RESIS eR EARLE QIU SS SESS SNP BE RCE RIS OUD DIE SBR TA 42, 207; 000 

pT SEERA TESS Ds SEE A ERR TB ae ORG REY 68, 565, 000 

— —. sal esl — ms sepkamenes 199, 036,000 
This increase is the result of a high tariff. 

PR ce ast) Be Pt ee ͤ ͤ ͤ A eM lene Bion 267, 252, 000 

O a a A eS S A e LEEREN RE ON 
Also a table showing the— 


Importation of woolen goods into the United States. 


Duty, $34,203,000, 


1 see no reason why this duty should be reduced. It is a vol- 
untary tax, and paid by people who think themselves too good 
to wear home-made goods, by the bucks who deck themselves in 
“ weskits” and top coats,” and who travel with“ luggage” and 
“book” themselves, who drop their h’s and doctor their infec- 


+ Duty, 836,448,000. 


| tions and learn the London brogue; and who wear one Vibe Sewn 
wW. 


because the Duke of Edinburgh hasa defective eye, an 
ut arnica on their knees and elbows whenever the Prince of 
ales falls off his cob while taking a ditch in the highlands. 
These servile mimies of royalty deem themselves “too bright 
and good for human nature's daily food,” and they ought to pay 
a good stout tax as price of their sycophaney. 

Our common people, the producers of the country, the yeo- 
manry of the soil, wear American made goods produced in their 
country, and the price is fixed by home competition; they do 
not buy the imported goods, and so they pay none of the duty. 
The chairman of the Committee on Finance grows eloquent over 
this wool swindle, as follows: 

With this fortress of greed and gain, dedicated now to the plunder and 
spoliation of the people, once overthrown, the whole system of tarif pro- 
tection will receive its deathblow and totter to its early fall. A mighty ad- 
vance towards such a result is made by the bill now before the Senate. In 
the list of reductions a by the bill it is most E be able to 
announce that the uction of duty on woolen wear leads all others, and 
that wool itself is transferred to the free list. The reduction on iron, steel, 

, copper, zinc, and other metals are placed at $12,500,000, while a reduc- 
tion of $23,500,000 is placed to the credit of the people on their woolen cloth- 
ing and woolen household supplies. 


You will notice he says nothing about tin plate. 

The honorable gentleman must think that Lincoln's state- 
ment that you can not fool all of the people all of the time” 
does not apply to the people of Indiana. His argument is a 
mockery of their intelligence, an allegation of their imbecility. 

Mr. President, the Wilson bill is a swindle upon the people of 
South Dakota in every t. It robs the farmers, it robs the 
tin miners and ruins our mica industries. 
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For instance, there are inexhaustible beds of mica in South 
Dakota and this mica is of the finestquality, both forsheet mica 
and for grinding and electrical 88 If the duty is re- 
tained we will soon supply the United States and employ thou- 
sands of men. This bill puts mica on the free list and will stop 
our production and close our mines. The average price of mica 
in the United States from 1889 to 1885 was $2.50 per pound and it 
was imported free of duty. In 1881, 121150 uantities of mica de- 
posits were discovered in the Black Hills, South Dakota. The 
development of these mines was very rapid, as the mica was of 
superior quality, and in 1881 eleven mines were turning outa 
large product. 

is caused the importers to reduce the price to about 81 
per pound, and as wages were high in the Black Hills produc- 
tion ceased and every mine was closed by 1890. In that year a 
duty of 35 per cent ad valorem was placed upon mica, and the 
mines in the Black Hills were at oace reopened and are now 
producing large quantities of the finest sheet mica in the world, 
and in addition to this fine sheet mica they are producing from 
three to four thousand pounds per month of the best electrical 
mica found in any country. The mine-owners are paying out 
thousands of dollars a month in wages, and if the duty is not re- 
duced this amount will be doubled in three months, and will 
continue to increase. 

The bill now before the Senate places mica on the free list, 
and will close every mine in South Dakota; and when this in- 
dustry is destroyed the price will rise, as we shall be at the 
mercy of theimporters who mine their mica in India with coolie 
labor that costs from 8 to 10 cents per day. If the present duty 
is retained I predict that within five years the products of this 
country will supply the home market, and this opinion is borne 
out by the report of the Geological Survey for 1889 90, which 
shows that mica in paying quantities is distributed overa large 
portion of this country. 

The productof micain 1889 was 49,500 pounds, valued at 850,000 
at the mines in the condition in which it was firstsold. In ad- 
dition to this, 196 short tons of scrap or waste mica were sold for 
grinding purposes, with a value of 82,450. The industry, as it 

lainly shows, has declined rapidly. Tn 1890 there were signs of 

mprovement, The product aggregated 60,000 pounds, worth 
$75,000 at the mines. The scrap mica sold for grinding in- 
creased also to 300 tons. . 

Increased interest in mica properties was evident in 1890. 
There were some sales of mines in North Carolina and a com- 
pany of greater capacity than usual was organized as the West- 
ern Carolina Mica Company. The modern apparatus which they 
have introduced bids well for a much greater yield in the future. 


Cut mica produced in the United States from 1880 to 7299. 


Years. Amount. | Value. 
Pounds 
40, 000 370, 000 
70, 000 142, 250 
48, 000 70,000 
9. 500 50,009 
60, 000 75, 000 


The States producing mica‘in 1880 were New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Virginia, and South Dakota. Only one mine in 
Virginia, at Amelia Court House, was productive, and that was 
discontinued early in 1889. The mines in the West, where labor 
is higher, naturally felt the decline in prices most severely, and 
hence the New Mexican development was discontinued in 1888, 
and in the Black Hills only one mine remained in 1889 out of 
eleven in 1884. The occurrence of good mica has been deter- 
mined in Wyoming and Washington, but the owners have not 
yer developed the mines. Thisis not surprising when the valua- 

on for the mines determined by the Eleventh Census aggregates 
$691,550, and the returns for the year 1889 show a net loss for 
the entire industry. 

The most encouraging outlook for the industry is in connec- 
tion with the increasing use for-the scrap mica, which accumu- 
lates in about the proportion of 10 pounds of waste to 1 of cut 
sheets, eyen when the cut sheets take in the smaller sizes now 
used for stoves. A large proportion of this waste is now ground 
and used for making lubricants, for insulators, and in wall paper. 

In October, 1890, mica was placed on the dutiable list by the 
new tariff, with the duty of 35 per cent ad valorem, It had pre- 
nb rae (Oey imported free. The imports for the 18 espe- 
cially before the law went into effect, were exceptionally heavy 
more than double the value of the imports in any 1 — ous year. 
This undoubtedly provides for an accumulation of stock beyond 
immediate needs. 


Unmanufactured mica bo igs and entered for consumpt 
: ates, 1869 to 1890, re aSo n 


Years ending June 30— Value. Years ending June 30— Value. 
1869 $1,165 1881... . — 85,839 
226 1882... 5,175 
1 1.400 1883.. 9, 884 
1,002 SORE AR AOA 28, 284 
498 pt AREER EE 28, 685 
1,204 | Tears ending December 31— 
5 6 ĩͤ . ey 
. 49, 085 
13, 035 7K 57,541 
7,930 Do IBIS 97,351 
9, — ot RE RSS — 207, 375 


Article. | Duty, act of 189%, 


12 cents per pound. 
5 cents per gallon. 
$8 ton 


4 per ï 
3 cents each. 

5 cents per gallon. 

5 cents per dozen. 


25 per cent ad M AN, 
20 ye cent ad z 
Y 0. 

5 cents per pound. 
25 per cent ad 1 


The following table shows the reductions that have been made 
in the duty on farm products: 


Article. Act of 1890. Senate-Wilson Bill. 
15 cents per bushel -| 20 percent ad valorem. 
1 cent per pound 15 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
Do. 
Do. 


š Do. 
-| 1) cents per pound. 
per cent ad valorem. 


ZE OOR 25 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per 8 valorem. 
Do. 
per 2 Do. 
eas 40 cons — bushel 20 2 ad val 
cen r bushel r cent ad valorem. 
Horses and mules $30 per bead hy oe a 2: Do. 
Horses and mules, value | 30 per cent ad valorem.. Do. 
over 8150. 
CBO ͤ —————— tas Do. 
TTT Do. 
SNESD ———T—T—T———— RS 0 an Do. 
Sheep, less than one year. Do. 
All other live animals 20 per cent ad valorem.. Do. 
jn Pe eR 30 cents per bushel 30 per cent ad valorem, 
Barley malt 45 cents per bushel 40 per cent ad valorem. 
Pear! barley - .| cents per pound 35 per cent ad valorem. 
Buckwheat .. 15 cents per bushel 20 per cent ad valorem. 
8 Re Coe | SS — — Do. 
Corn meal. 20 cents per bushel 2 Do. 
Potatoes ....- --| 25 cents per bushel -| 30 per cent ad valorem. 
A 30 cents per bushel 20 cents per bushel. 
8 pared, pre- 45 per cent ad valorem..| 30 per cent ad valorem. 
ser ved, etc. 
Vegetables, raw ..........- 25 per cent ad valorem..| 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Poultry, Mv6-.- 3 cents per pound eee ad valorem, 


Poultry, dressed | 5 cents per Pound 


I do not know of any crime that the farmer has cgmmitted that 
he should be deprived of protection and his home market turned 
over to Canada and the other people of the earth. The farmers 
never combine or form trusts to put up prices; they are the bul- 
warks of our institutions and compose half of our population; 
they believe in protection. It was not the farmers that put 
Grover Cleveland in the White House; it was the laborers in the 
factories of New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Indiana. Why, then, should the market for farm products be 
turned over to people who live in other countries? I wish to 
warn Democrats who are manufacturing goods for the American 
market, for the American farmers, that if this bill passes the 
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farmers of the West may join with the South and do that which | Exports tothe United States from 9 in the two years 1890 and 1892 com- 


will injure them and ruin you, enact free trade and collect the 
revenues to run this Government by a tax on luxuries and an in- 
come tax. From now on the West is going to have fair treat- 
ment, and that is all we ask. 


BARLEY. 


Before the McKinley act was passed the duty on barley was 10 
cents per bushel, and we imported as follows: 


ER of mad Pact 
Year. United rom Total, 
States. Canada. 


1887 (United States Department of Agri- | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 
CRIGRIC) occa aeann nee ER A ENS 812, 000 | 10,351,895 | 67,163,895 
1888 (United States Department pf Agri- 5 
r AE OE SENS EEA 63, 884, 000 | 10,445,751 | 74,329, 751 
1889 (Commissioner's 0 . 65, 000, 000 | 11,385,881 | 76, 865, 682 
1890 (Commissioner's estimate 63, 000, 000 | 11,327,052 | 74,327, 052 
1891 (Commissioner's estimate 75,000,000 | 5,076,471 | 80,076,471 
1892(Commissioner's estimatey........... 70,000,000 3, 144,918 73,144,918 
1893 (United States Department of Agri- 
CPT—T—T—TVTVT—0T0TCCVTſ———— TEN 69,869,495 | 1,969,761 | 71, 839, 256 


Thus we imported from Canada 11,327,000 bushels of barley 
and 213,000 bushels of malt during the year ending June 30, 1890, 
which paid a duty of 10 cents por bushel. Under the tariff act 
of 1890 we imported 1,969,000 bushels of barley and 24 bushels of 
malt during the year ending June 30, 1893, and importation will 
at oncə commence under this bill, taking the market from the 
American farmer and giving it again to the Canadian farmer 
without any reason for it whatever. Can the author of this bill 
give any reason for this? But I do not think it is fair to ask 
any reason of them, for this bill is not based upon reason; that 
quality of the human mind was not used in framing any of its 

aragraphs; but the American farmer will ask you why you pre- 
er to buy ten or twelve millions of bushelsof barley from the Ca- 
nad ian farmer in preference to taking it from the home producer. 

The demand for barley in this country is from sixty-five to 
seventy million bushels per year, and under current conditions 
we produce enough for our own use, as the following table 
shows: 


Report of barley crop of 1893, by Department a Agriculture. 


States and Territories. Bushels. | Values. 


MAING ana ceedrcnenioncrosants bucemsbaceate 14, 184 370, 202 $248, 035 
New Hampshire 5, 081 128, 540 89, 984 
Vermont 17, 945 488 296, 093 
Massachusetts 1,821 46,071 41, 464 
Rhode Island 370 y 8,112 
New Vork 270,612 | 5,493, 424 3, 296, 054 
Pennsylvania 18, 529 352, 051 176, 026 
a r eee 2,757 39, 977 24, 786 
mnessee 2,946 485 24,407 
Kentucky 4,763 80, 971 41, 295 
io 34, 955 793, 479 372,985 
Michigan 80,199 | 1,315, 264 644, 479 
Indiana.. 7,420 147, 658 66, 446 
Illinois .... 30, 978 718, 690 287, 476 
Wisconsin 459, 356 | 11,024, 784 4, 740, 657 
Minnesota. 419, 367 | 9,268,011 8, 336, 484 
Iowa 518, 233 11, 599, 066 3, 827, 692 
Missouri 1,633 32, 660 13, 064 
as.. 15, 847 128, 361 60, 330 
Nebraska 70, 690 920, 280 285, 287 
BGR DARMOWE inp aapdabegecloavsssanuponeee 155,015 | 2, 387, 231 787, 786 
North Dakota.. 186,064 | 2,841,853 880, 974 
Montana.. 5,183 156, 008 78, 004 
Colorado 12,944 366, 315 183, 158 
New Mexico 1,543 33, 329 19, 331 
izona .. 11,078 298, 971 155, 465 
RIOD cos ——— cnanunssnaestabounasuanee 6, 303 236, 993 106, 647 
Nevada 7.800 280, 923 168, 554 
Idaho 10, 297 308, 910 163, 
Washingto’ 46,408 | 1,860,961 725, 
Oregon 37, 380 975, 096 390, 
r th cakacswaces teens) 760,716 | 17,116,110 | 7, 188, 766 
TT 


3,220, 871 | 69,859,405 28, 720, 880 


The table following shows the decline in the importations of 
farm products from Canada to the United States under the pres- 
ent tariff law. As the reduction of imports on farm products 
amounted to over $5,491,000 in 1892, as compared with 1890, before 
the McKinley law went into effect, the advantage of the present 
law is apparent; the demand for farm products was increased to 
that extent. What has the American farmer done that he 
should suffer the punishment and relinquish this market to the 
Canadian farmer? Yet the Wilson bill, advocated by the emi- 
nent verbal friend of the farmer from Indiana, does this very 


thing. 


OE Sey en eee 8 7 8793, 
5 104 


0 
Horned cattle. 
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Our total trade with Canada for 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1893 
was: 


Year Exports. | Imports. 8 
EC NE INCA N $41,500,000 | 839, 300, 000 | 82, 100,090 
1) DRE E N ne pre A pees „000 39, 400, „ 
CUES ieee ̃ͤĩ »A — 44,500,000 | 35, 300, 9, 500, 009 
TERA Ess ET Safe eRe NS 48, 600, 000 | 88, 100,000 | 10, 509; 000 


In examining the foregoing tables it will be seen that the du- 
ties on farm products in almostevery case are changed from spe- 
cific to ad valorem duties. In fact this is true of the whole bill. 
Ad valorem duties are specially favored by free traders, and 
this feature is about the only free-trade feature of the bill ex- 
cept as tofarm products. Ad valorem duties are always the du- 
ties imposed by ignorance, and they are always the cover for 
fraudson the revenues by undervaluation. They encourage per- 
jury, and in every case where there is overvaluation the im- 
porter will pay the duty under protest, sell the goods, and then 
sue the Government and recover the duty in the courts. 

Ad valorem duties are expensive to collect. Experience has 
taught this lesson, yet the able manufacturers and expert finan- 
ciers from Arkansas, Texas, and Missouri who made a present 
of this bill to the Senate and vouch for its wisdom refuse to be 
taught by experience; and the chairman of the committee still 
has his eyes on the dear farmers of Indiana and thinks it will 
not hurt them to be fooled again, so in his speech he extols ad 
valorem duties, saying: 

An ad valorem system of duties on imports was never a delusion or a 
snare to even the humblest and most uneducated in the land. 

Light and instruction are to be found in every line of an ad valorem tariff 
5 — darkness and deception lurk in every principle of specific rates of 

Let us see what Thomas Benton thought of ad valorem duties. 
I quote from volume 2, page 311, where he refers to the ad va- 
lorem tariff of 1833-34: - 


The expenses of collecting the duties under the universal ad valorem sys- 
tem, in which everything had to be valued, was enormous and TETOR an 
army of revenue officers—many of them mere hack politicians, little ac- 
quainted with their business, less attentive to it, giving the most variant 
and discordant valuations to the same article at different places, and even 
in the same place at different times, and often corruptly; and more occupied 
with politics than with custom-house duties. This was one of the evils fore- 
seen when specific duties were abolished to make way for ad yalorems and 
home valuations. Mr. Charles Jared Ingersoll exposed this abuse in the 
debate upon this bill, showing that it cost nearly $2,000,000 to collect thirteen; 
and that two thousand officers were employed about it, who also employed 
themselves in the elections. 


On page 183, volume 2, Benton makes the following statement 
as to ad valorem duties: 


The introduction of the universal ad valorem system in 1833 was opposed 
and depreciated by practical men at the time as one of those refined subtle- 
ties which aimed at an ideal perfection, overlooking the experience of 
agés and disregarding the warnings of reason. Specific duties had been the 
rule, ad valorem duties the 5 from the beginning of the collection 
of customs revenues. The specific duty was a question in the exact science 
dependent upon a mathematical solution by. weight, count, or measure, the 
ad valorem presented a question to the f: e of men, sure to be 
different at different places and subject, in addition, to the fallibility of 
1 to the chance of ignorance, indifference, negligence, and corrup- 

on. 


To-day every nation in Europe imposes specific duties. 

I will leave the able chairman of the Finance Committee to 

uarrel with the potential lessons of 15 8 I leave him in 
the amusing attitude of trying to get into bed with Old Bullion, 
who never permitted any ad valorem thimblerigger of his own 
time to rest forasingle minute under the same coverlet with 
him. How Old Bullion would roar with rage if he could know 
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that it issought to-day to make him aco-conspirator in this plot 
to reverse all the wheels of our industrial progress! It is as 
Macaulay says of James the Second and his historian: 


In politics, as in religion, there are devotees who show their reverence for 
a departed saint by converting his tomb into a sanctuary for crime. 


SUGAR. 


The bounty on sugar should be retained; in fact the law should 
be so amended as to provide that the Treasury Department 
could make contracts, irrevocable for fifteen years, with pro- 
ducers of sugar. The soil and climate of South Dakota are 
peculiarly adapted to the production of the highest order of 
sugar beets. The soilis rich, warm, and quick, and in summer 
the days are warm and the nights cool, and thorough tests made 
in the laboratory of the Agricultural College at Brookings, S. 
Dak., show that beets grown in that State have the highest per 
cent of sugar of an the world, ranging from 12 to 22 per 
cent. There are milli ions of acres of land where the sugar beet 


reaches the highest state of perfection without irrigation. 
5 This is true of all that portion of the State east of the Missouri 
River and of much of the State west of the river. The James 


River Valley alone could paoia all the sugar itio poopie of the 
United States would require. This valley is200 miles long and 
50miles broad in South Dakota, and contains 6,400,000 acres of 
the finest sugar-beet land in the world and all capable of irriga- 
tion. The soil of this valley is as rich as the soil of the Yellow 
River Valley in China, and that valley hassustained a population 
ofone person to each acre on 150,000,000 acres of its area for over 
tonr thousand years without any diminution of its productive 
qualities. 

Underlying this great valley of the Dakota River at a depth 
varying from 1,000 feet at its north end to 600 feet at the south 
end is a formation of very porous sandstone about 100feet thick. 
This sandstone extends westward, trending upward, to the 
Rocky Mountains, where, at an elevation of thousands of feet 
above the 1 its vertical edge reaches the surface, and is 
crossed by all the streams which flow down the eastern slope 
from the Continental Divide. By measurement it is known that 
the Missouri River, the Yellowstone, and the Big Horn lose a 
large part of their volume in crossing this sandstone. To the 
east this layer of sandstone ends abruptly against a of 

uartzite on the east side of the valley of the James River in 
uth Dakota. t 

Several hundred wells have been sunk into this sandstone 
along the whole length of this valley, with the sameunvarying 
result. In every instance a flow of water has been struck, spout- 
ing like a geyser, ont be, Fan volume from four to ten millions 
of gallons per day, according to the size of the well, and show- 
ing a pressure of over 150 pounds to the square inch. Some of 
these wells have been running for ten years without any de- 

. crease in the volume or pressure. This tremendous force is 
being used to furnish fire protection to the cities and towns 
along the valley, to run flouring mills, electric dynamos for 
lighting and power, and for irrigation. 

he supply of water is inexhaustible, and this whole valley 
can be irrigated and produce 24 tons of sugar beets per acre in- 
stead of the crop of 15 tons now produced, besides furnishing 
power torun all the machinery for making the sugar. One 
million acres of the land in this valley would produce 4,000,000,- 
000 pounds of sugar, which is the total consumption of the peo- 


le of the United States, leaving 5,400,000 acres for other crops. 
Two + factories would have been built in this valley this 
year if it were not for the threat of the Democratic party to re- 


peal the bounty. Retain this bounty and Dakota will furnish 
you with sugar. 

The following table shows the profit of-sugar-beet culture in 
California. The same results can be produced in South Dakota, 
= pane results in the James River Valley if the bounty is re- 

ed. 

To show the statistical results of the individual farmers, and 
as a matter of reference, I append the following data sent into 
my office by some of the farmers during the season 1892, show- 
ing the results of the second year’s cultivation of the sugar beet 
on the Chino Ranch: 


287. 
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Nei profit per acre, 261.30. 
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_ Net profit per acre, $55.07. 

Gustafson Brothers, 10 acres: 
230 tons of beets, at 64.08 per ton „4 
Plowing, planting, and cultivating...................---.-.. 833. 22 


SS etn ste legen Ane aibcies Coen 


Net profit per acre, 8.75. 


Mr. H. H. Wilson, in His report to the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey describing irrigation in India, says: £ 

Because of the similarity of the country, climates, and conditions under 
ee ‘ks . in Ame India, N 
sons may 8 comparison. 5 . — 


circumstances 

crops are grown in the 

in that part of South Dakota where irrigation is frequently 
needed it has thus far largely been obtained from wells, almost 
exactly similar to those which give humidity to vast areas in 
the Punjab. At Aberdeen, S. „ they have several wells 
for irrigation and fire 3 and they also furnish power 
to pump sewage to the adjacent lands, besides supplying water to 
the houses. ə well at Redfield furnishes water for the town 
and runs the machinery of the electric-light plant. The Hitch- 
cock well runs a 100-barrel flouring mill by the direct and natural 
pressure of the flow. At Huron is the Great Risdon well,” 
which, however, is little larger than the others. It throws a 
steady 2-inch stream of water 176 feet straight into the air and 
a solid column of 4 inches in diameter 67 feet high before it 
breaks. And this it has been doing for three years and a half. 
It supplies water and irrigates the adjacent land. 

There are fully two hundred wells in South Dakota to-day, 
each of which is nearly or quiteas are? as the Great Risdon.” 
At Woonsocket an immense well supplies water for drinking and 
irrigation, and runs a hundred-barrel flouring mill besides. At 
Mitchell, Springfield, and Chamberlain are similar wells run- 
ning flour mills and furnishing water for irrigation, every do- 
mestic purpose, and the extinguishment of fires; and at Yankton 
there are several such, most efficient and valuable. Congress 
made an appropriation of $5,000 for a well at the Indian school 
at Pierre. This well was sunk and ever since has spouted like 
a geyser, throwing 4,000,000 gallons of hot water aday. This 
is not only used for domestic and sanitary purposes but it has 
a peculiar if not unique property of being in mable, being 80 
impregnated with gas that escaping burns freely when ignited. 

o revert once more to Wilson’s most valuabie and significant 
report from India: In the Punjab the cost of irrigation works 
was approximately $31,000,000; the crops of the first year paid 
for two-thirds of it where there were no crops before. 

Trrigation by wells is common in all parts of India, In Sind 
220,000 acres are covered with water obtained from wells; in the 
central provinces 120,000; in Madras 2,000,000 acres; in Coim- 
batore 200,000; in the northwest provinces 400,000. It is esti- 
mated, indeed, thatinthe various provinces of this great empire 
water is drawn for irrigation purposes fram not less than a mil- 
lion wells. The Punjab supports 34,000 villages averaging more 
than 1,000 persons each, or about 250 persons to the square mile. 

South Dakota at the present time supports 5 to the square 
mile, or one-fiftieth as ete England maintains a population 
of 500 to the square mile, Flanders 750, and some large districts 
of China 1,000 to the square mile. If South Dakota, by the es- 
tablishment of adequate irrigation works over that part of the 
State where they are needed, should gather to herself 250 peo- 
ple to the square mile, like the semiarid slopes of the Punjab, 
she would have a population of 20,000,000 people, andas the wells 
of the Punjab extract the subsurface waters which percolate the 
lower soil south of the Himalayas, so the wells of South Dakota 
give egress to the subsurface waters held in the 7 sand- 
stone stratum which descends the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

According to the myths of the ancient peoples water was the 
first thing created in the universe. The ukaseof the great Ak- 
bar in 1568 declared, God has said from water are all things 
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made,” and the ukase finds its confirmation in the analogue that 
a plenteous supply of water is indispensable to a luxuriant vege- 
tation and that a rich soil in an equable climate with enough 
water will grow several crops a year. 

In the Departmentof the Lozere in France, irrigation has quad- 
rupled the value of land; in New South Walesirrigation by wells 
has vastly increased the capacity of the country to support a 
dense population; in South Africa irrigation by wells is redeem- 
ing land which has notone-quarter of the rainfall of Dakota; the 
province of Valdivia in Chile has less water than South Dakota, 
and finds its redemption in irrigation; all the Andine provinces 
of Argentina are arid, but by a simple system of irrigation they 
are being transformed into islands of paradise in which grow 
luxuriantly all the products of the temperate zone. 

In the north of Italy irrigation is largely attained through 
deep wells and pumps, and one of our nch consuls has re- 
ported that— 

The department of the Bouches-du-Rhone offered all the difficulties im- 
aginable in connection with the supply, control, and distribution of water, 
and they have been overcome till multiple crops are obtained. Hay is often 
cut five times during each season and the land is pastured after the fifth 
crop is removed. 

Mr. President, give us equitable laws and fair play, and South 
Dakota asks no odds of any State of the Union or any portion of 
the planet. Born from a primeval wilderness during this gen- 
eration, she has doubled her population four times in the last 
ten years and been accepted as an equal member of the sister- 
hood of States during the lustrum not yet ended. She asks for 
justice under the law, but she does not ask for and would not 
accept any special privileges. She is too populous to plead 
weakness; too rich to plead poverty; too noble and self-respect- 
ing to receive any largess at the hands of others. If her past 
has not been without local afflictions and transient losses, her 
future is aglow with magnificent promise. Where a hundred 
have withdrawn from her soil because their too ardent ozpao: 
tations were not realized, a thousand hopeful and industrious 
settlers going in have met them at the boundary. 

I make no claim that the conditions that South Dakota pre- 
sents are ideal in their excellence. She lies in that belt which 
comprises the finest wheat land in the world and the richest 
grazing land in the world, and she would be tolerably ‘‘ happy 
with either.” She will be prosperous in the future just in pro- 

rtion to her success in providing against the subhumid con- 

itions which frequently prevail in a portion of her area. Her 
peopleare brave, enthusiastic, industrious, persistent, enduring, 
and possessed of the masterful qualities which build up empires. 
They ask for neither alms nor sympathy, and would resent the 
offer of either: but, 1 because they are so spirited and self- 
reliant, they will not tamely consent to be plundered by law or 
despoiled in the name of the taxgatherers. 

They will not allow you to plunder them doubly—to com- 
pel them to pomote in their products with the kern and serf 
and slubberdegullion of the European and Asiatic lower world 
and at the same time tax them heavily on all they have to buy 
from New England. And, in close accord with all the people of 
the West, they ask thata small portion of the revenue of this great 
land be henceforth transfe from the reconstruction of rivers 
and harbors to the development of irrigation processes. They 
ask—and they put their request in the formal and potent shape 
of a demand—that voluptuous idleness shall waita little on hard- 

ushed industry; that the wealth of the East shall no longer be 
built up and pampered at the expense of the hard-working fron- 
tiersman. They ask that the next great enterprise on which 
this Republic engages shall be a thorough, rapid, and compre- 
hensive irrigation survey of the entire arid and subhumid regions 
of the continent, so that we may gradually more and more come 
to realize the dream of unexampled prosperity which history and 
observation have justified us in entertaining. 

The valleys of South Dakota also produce the finest flax straw 
in the world, and if the duty is retained 1,000,000 more acres. 
irrigated by these marvelous wells, will produce allthe material 
for all the linen used by our er and the power produced by 
the pressure of their flow will drive the machinery to make it 
into the finished product. Stimulated by the duty imposed by 
the present law, American ingenuity discovered the process by 
which flax straw, which has been heretofore raised for the seed 
and considered valueless, can be made into the finest fiber, can 
be retted in twenty-four hours and scutched by machinery. In 
Europe this work requires weeks of time and much labor. Re- 
tain the 8 duty and South Dakota will furnish you your 
sugar an yonr ioen and the valley of the James will be a teem- 
ing hive of industry and wealth, such as the world never saw be- 


fore. 

. should these grand resources of nature go undeveloped; 
why should we buy of others when we can increase our wealth 
and a by doing the work ourselves? What we want is 
to retain the duty upon flax fiber and linen, and in ten years we 


will orpo these articles, American genius has made a start; 
the peo lem is solved, and machinery will soon do the work of 
the d of man in the production of linen at half the present 


cost. 
WOOL, 


Mr. President, Iam not going into the discussion of the wool 
question, but I wish to say that no person can represent the peo- 
ple of South Dakota more than one term in Congress who votes 
to destroy the flocks of sheep in that State. In 1890 there were 
335,000 sheep in South Dakota; to-day thereare 540,000. Stimu- 
lated and encouraged by the tariff act of 1890, our people in- 
creased their flocks and were prosperous, but the blighting curse 
of a Democratic victory in 1892 destroyed two-thirds of their 
property; and the sheep industry without protection must be 
abandoned in South Dakota. You tell our farmers to do some- 
thing else if you can notraise woolin competition with the wan- 
dering Tekkes of the Mirve oasis, who live in a hut on half a 
dime a day and have no schools nor churches. 

Kill your flocks if youcan not produce woolat7 fouls per pound. 
The wandering millions of Central Asia can do it. ey holda 
lower place in the scale of civilization than they did two thou- 
sand years ago. Live as they do, or quit raising wool. This 
is what the Democratic gy says to the farmer of Dakota. 
Shall we raise wheat? Our competitor in this industry is the 
miserable ryot who tills the fertile soil of the Punyab for 10 
cents a day—soil upon which he and his ancestors have lived 
since the days of the creation, but soil which he does not own, 
and for the use of which he pays tribute to some idler. 

The freight on a bushel of wheat from Dakota to New York is 
25 cents per bushel; from India or the Argentine to New York 
it is 12 cents per bushel. Without a tariff on wheat it will not 
be many years until Indian and South American wheat will be 
sold in New York, and we will not export a bushel. But the in- 
dustry of wheat-raising is already ruined. The bounty result- 
ing to silver-using countries by the decline in silver has stimu- 
lated their exports and production and reduced the gold price 
of wheat to the lowest point in the history of the world; so leg- 
islation has already ruined the wheat-raiser, and you say by 
this bill you shall not raise sugar or flax, and we turn your 
barley, hay, and ogg market over to Canada. 

Mr. President, the duty on corn is reduced from 15 cents per 
bushel to 20 per cent ad valorem. This will admit corn from 
the Argentine Republic fora duty of less than 5 cents per bushel, 
and the account will stand thus: Price of corn in South Dakota, 
25 cents per bushel; freight to New York, 25 cents per bushel. 
Argentine corn, 25 cents per bushel; duty, 5 cents per bushel; 
freight to New York, 12 cents per bushel. Cost in New York— 
1 bushel Dakota corn, 50 cents; 1 bushel Argentine corn, 42 cents. 

I ses no reason why all the seaboard cities of this countr. 
should not buy their corn in Argentine if the bill passes, an 
thus despoil Dakota of the market. When the McKinley bill 
was underconsideration I investigated this question, and I found 
that with a duty of 10 cents per bushel Argentine corn could be 
sold in New York ata profit, and the largest manufacturers of 
starch in Brooklyn were considering the question of commenc- 
ing importations. I therefore presented these facts to the House 
Gaminitess on bs fo and Means and the duty was increased to 
15 cents per bushel. 

In the face of these facts I suppose you will pass the bill and 
next fall appeal to the farmer to vote the Democratic ticket, and 
the gentleman from Indiana will tell them how much he loves 
them I do not know that I blame the Senator for trying to fool 
the farmer. He has done it all his life with success. 

Mr. President, the chairman of the Committee on Finance 


calls the attention of the Senate to the Walker tariff of 1846 as ` 


being the embodiment of wisdom 7 5 this subject, and he at- 
tributes the great prosperity which followed its enactment to 
that measure. On the contrary, I contend that the Walker 
tariff had nothing to do with the prosperity of the country for 
the ten years following its passage. The people of the United 
States were at that time engaged in agricultural pursuits and in 
commerce; we owned more wooden vessels than any other nation 
in the world, owing to our vast forests of timber; wecould build 
ships cheaper than anyone else. We declared war with de- 
fenseless Mexico in 1846, and thus took a large number of our 
people out of the 8 class, and they became consumers 
alone. This would, and did, cause a tempo: rise in prices. 
Immediately after enacting the Walker aterrible famine 
occurred in Ireland and the next year all Europe had a short 
crop, followed by revolutions all over Europe in 1848. These 
causes alone were sufficient to cause a great demand for our farm 
products in Europe and a demand for our ships to carry these 
products, thus producing prosperity for the time. But the real 
cause of our prosperity was the discovery of goldin Califo 
which, in less than two years, drew over two hundred thousan 
of our youngest and most vigorous people to the shores of the 
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Pacific and so enlarged our volume of money that prices rose 
with leaps and bounds. 

In 1849 prices had reached the lowest point of any time since 

t before the conquest of Peru and the discovery of Potosi, ow- 

to the decline in the volume of the metallic money of the 

world; but the outpouring of this vast volume of gold from the 

sands of California changed all this; brought rising prices, 

smiling faces, and prosperity to protection and free-trade coun- 

tries alike. The following from the English historian, Alison, 

in relation to the effect of the discovery of gold in California 
and Australia is of interest in this connection: 


The era of a contracted currency, and consequent low prices and general 
misery, interrupted by passing gleams of prosperity, was at anend. Prices 
rose rapidly, and rose steadily; wages advancedina . ex- 
goea and imports enormously increased, while crime and misery as rapidly 

iminished; emigration itself, which had reached (in 1852) three hundred 
and sixty. ht thousand persons a year, sank to a little more than half that 
amount. heat rose from 40s, to 55s. and 60s., but the wages of labor ad- 
vanced in nearly as great a propeen they were found to be about 80 per 
cent higher on an average than they had been for five years before. In Íre- 
land the change was still greater, and probably unequaled in so short a 
time in the annals of 9 Wages of country labor rose from 4d. a aay 
to 1s. 6d. or 2s.; convicted crime sank nearly a f,and the increased growt 
of cereal crops under the genial influences of these advanced prices was for 
some years as 4 as its previous decline since 1846 had been. At the same 
time decisive evidence was afforded that all this sudden burst of prosperity 
was the result of the expanded 8 and by no means of free trade, in 
the fact that it did not appear till gold iscoveries came into operation, and 
then it was fully as great in the protected as in the free-trade states, 


The results described by Alison may be again produced by re- 
monetizing siiver at a ratio of 153 or 16 to 1. 

In addition to all these causes, in 1853 the three greatest na- 
tions of Europe, England, Russia, and France, commenced the 
Crimean war, which lasted until 1856 and stopped all exports of 
wheat from the Black Sea. But with the close of this war and 
the decline in the production of gold in California, did the 
Walker tariff save us from disaster? Upon the removal of ex- 
ceptional and transient influences and within one year the panic 
of 1857 occurred, one of the worst in our history, wrecking all 
industries. Mr. President, I am convinced, after acareful study 
of the period from 1846 to 1857, that if the Walker tariff had 
been one of protection so high that factories would have sprung 
upinthis country instead of the practically free-trade ad valorem 
fraud thatit was, thus sending all our gold and all our farm prod- 
ucts to Europe to pay for goods we should have produced our- 
selves, we could have dated the growth of our permanent pros- 
perity as a nation from 1846 instead of from the date of the 
adoption of the Morrill tariff of 1861. For my part I can not 
understand how any Democrat can ever allude to anything his 
party did during its long lease of power from 1846 to 1861. IfI 
were a Democrat I would hide my face in shame whenever that 

e of the party’s history was referred to. 

P'ho Democratic party won the victory and elected Polk Presi- 
dent on a platform which declared we would never surrender 
our just claim to the Pacific coast and the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains from the mouth of the Columbia River to 
Alaska, and the campaign cry in the North was ‘Fifty-four 
forty, or fight.” This country in the far Northwest was ours by 
right of discovery. England disputed our title, and a treaty had 
been made for its joint occupation vending a settlement of the 
question. Fifty-four forty, or fight,” was a good campaign 
cry, but the moment Polk was inaugurated, Buchanan, then Sec- 
retary of State, madea treaty with England by which we aea 
to the forty-ninth parallel as the north boundary of the United 
States to the Pacific Ocean, and thus we surrendered a vast em- 
pire that was ours in order to attack with safety a sister Re- 
public on the south and rob her of her territory. 

We had annexed Texas in 1845, and now the Democratic 
party, ever the servant of slavery, surrendered a vast empire 
which belonged to us because its climate, adapted as it was to 
the production of menand possessed of vast natural wealth, was 
not adapted to the raising of sugar and cotton, and more terri- 
tory must be had out of which to carve slave States. War was 
at once declared against Mexico and her territory invaded. 
After repeated victories the City of Mexico surrendered, and we 
took as much of the 8 of Mexico as we chose. Hoping 
to advance the interests of slavery upon this continent, we sur- 
rendered the coasts of the Pacific for a distance of 400 miles, 
extending east to the east side of the Rocky Mountains; a coun- 
try vast in area, rich in every resource, with ‘a climate suited 
to the production of a race of hardy men capable of self-govern- 
ment. Can as much be said of Texas? A warm climate, free 
institutions, and civilization do not occur together, and a first- 
class man anda will not grow upon the same quarter 


section. If I had my way, even now, and it were possible, I 
would say to Mexico, Take back Texas and give us the valley 
of the Frazier River, with its golden sands, itsiron and coal, and 
its vast forests, and, above all, its winter snows, home fireside, 
and family circle—guarantees of a high civilization.” 


The first act of the Democratic party when last in full power 
was to surrender this fertile country to England—a country 
stretching from the Rocky Mountains to the sea and from Puget 
Sound to Alaska, and larger than New York State and all New 
England. It is fitting that the first act of the same party after 
regaining power, once more under the leadership of Texas, 
should be to surrender and turn over the market for farm prod- 
ucts to the same country to which it once shamefully surren- 
dered our Northwestern New England. 

The next act of infamy in its record was to enact the Walker 
tariff with its ad valorem duties and foreign valuations, to rob 
us of our gold and prevent us from doing our own manufactur- 
ing. Not content, it repealed the Missouri compromise and 
commenced a , esa be struggle tomake Kansas aslave State, 
sending in its ru s from Missouri and Texas tocommit crimes 
which are a blot upon our history which time can not efface, 
and all this in conspiracy with James Buchanan, a Democratic 
President; and, to crown all, it went out of power in 1861, leav- 
ing the loyal country with a bankrupt Treasury. 

To the cotton-raisers of the South I wish to say: This bill will 
give younorelief. If you thoughtfully examine the tariff as it 
now is you will find that you pay less of it than you will pay 
with a proposed duty on sugar. Your people wear few woolen 
goods; you are suffering from a decline in the price of your cot- 
ton, resulting from the appreciation of gold and from silver- 
using India’s competition. You may pass this bill, but you will 
not be prosperous; you will find yourselves less prosperous; and 
if you remain upon a gold basis, your cotton will sell for 5 cents 
a pound within a year, and will ultimately go lower still. 

I might implore om, gon teman of the South to forget the 
past and join us of the West in demanding free silver anda pro- 
tective tariff, for if we would be rich and prosperous asa nation 
we must do our own work and furnish our people with the tools 
to doit. But, I know it is useless to appeal to you; you are 
following the lead of Grover Cleveland, who, influenced by mo- 
tives which I willnottrust myself to define, is bound to an En- 
glish gold basis and British free trade. 

If the Wilson bill passes prosperity will not come to the South. 
A few factories may start up; but, with the gold standard, prices 
will continue to fall, resulting in enforced idleness and in the 
agony and misery always accompanying the R of turning 
the property of producers over to the owners of thecredits. The 
owners of the credits will then say, as they now say, It is the 
Wilson bill which causes all this trouble,” and in the next cam- 
paign the tariff alone will be the issue, and so I fear that the 
actual and legitimate issue—money for all the people—will be 
obscured, and the creditor classes will be thus enabled to fasten 
their grasp more firmly upon the property of the country. 

But the South always votes for Democratic measures right 
or wrong, through thick and thin; it finds occasional relief in 
oot but its heart is true and its allegiance faithful; its 

evotion is like that of Tom Moore's lovers, for it can not im- 
agine what a party was ever made for— 

Ik it is not the same 
Through joy and through torment, through glory and shame. 

Itobviously thinks that an independent opinion is impiety; 
and so it shuts its eyes, opens its mouth, and takes the medicine. 

On the other hand, if the Wilson bill is defeated, pros rity 
will not return; but the creditors can no longer claim it i the 
tariff that causes the disaster, and they will be forced to face 
the real issue, the question of enlarging the volume of metallic 
money, with victory assured to those who plead the cause of the 
toiling masses, the real producers of the nation’s wealth. We 
can not have free trade and a gold standard, for the balance of 
trade will be against us, as it is against all nations who produce 
raw material, and our gold would leave us and leave nothing in 
its place to do the work, and while we would be nominally on 
a gold basis, in reality using anirredeemable paper currency. I 
am convinced that the only people who hold a logical position in 
this controversy are the silver men of the West, who insist that 
the free coinage of silver and a protective tariff go hand in hand; 
that this is the true doctrine of the Republican party, and that 
upon this platform alone can the Republican party remain in 

ower. > 
E Mr. President, I have a feeling which approaches contempt 
for those representatives of New England and the East in this 
body who, in making tariff speeches, have shown a silver linin 
to the dark cloud of their insincerity. For twenty years, an 
up to date, they have voted on every occasion to destroy silver 
and put the country on a gold basis; and having accomplished 
their object and ruined the silver, cotton, and wheat producers, 
and in fact all other producers, they now turn to us and smile and 
say, ‘‘ We are friends of silver.” I want to say to you, gentle- 
men of the East, we are going to vote with 75 against this Wil- 
son fraud from principle, because we believe in protection to 
American laborers and American industry. Your smiles and 
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your talk about silver do not deceive us one particle; we despise 
your cunning and your duplicity. 

You want a tariff so that the things you manufacture shall not 
suffer the decline in price resulting from the appreciation of 
gold; and you want a gold standard so that your credits may 
command more and more of our food products and raw ma- 
terial, and so that your promise for the future delivery of gold 
may become more and more valuable. Your position may be 
cunning, but it is inconsistent and dishonest. You say, ‘‘We 
must have a gold standard so we can pay the balance of trade 
which may be against us,” and in the same breath yousay, ‘‘We 
do not want to trade with the gold-using countries, as they pro- 
duce the same manufactured goods we do, and we want to build 
a tariff wall against them.” 

Why, then, I ask, do you want financial unity with these na- 
tions against which we wage unceasing industrial warfare? I 
have already given the reason; you wish to plunder the pro- 
ducers by the growing value of your credits; you wish to take 
an unearned increment at the expense of enterprise. We sa; 
we will join youin a tariff for protection because we do not wis 
to trade with gold-using countries and you must join us in finan- 
cial unity with the silver-usjng countries of the world, because 
they are the countries which produce the things we can 
not produce and are the people with whom we should trade. 
The balance of trade is she in our favor with the gold-using 
countries, while we buy of silver-using countries over two hun- 
dred millions a year more than they buy of us. The following 
table shows the silver-using countries that sell us more than we 
buy of them and the net balance of trade against us for the years 
1891, 1892, and 1893: 


Country. 1891. Po 2 
Argentine $3, 000, 000 000 #250, 000 4, 000, 000 
Brazil 5 69, 000, 000 000 | 63,000,000 | 10,000,000 
Central America 8, 000, 000 , 000 2, 600, 000 2, 700, 000 

Cee 10, 600, 000 000 | 16,700,000 | 400, 000, 000 
Colombia 1, 580, 000 000 500, 000 4, 000, 000 
Japan 14, 500, 000 000 | 24,000,000 | 37,000, 000 

exico... 12, 300, 000 000 | 13,900,000 | 11, 000, 000 
Dutch East India.. 4, 600, 000 000 | 7,500,000 |............ 
Santo Domingo 600, 000 000 1, 200, 000 500, 000 
ree 19, 000, 000 000 | 23,000, 000 | 290, 000, 000 
Uruguay... 1, 200, 000 000 600, 000 600, 000 
Venezuela - -| .7, 200, 000 LM Sapp Set EAM 2, 200, 000 
N · ·· AA 40, 500, 000 000 1, 500, 000 


196, 000, 000 | 258,000, 00 | 


We of the West have a right to dictate in this matter, as we 
produce the things which pay this balance of trade against us. 

These are the nations, embracing much more than half of the 
people of the earth, with whom we should make a bimetallic 

ment for the free coinage of both gold and silver on a ra- 
the of 151 or 16 to 1. We should have done it years ago. Butit 
is not yet too late if done at once, and theaction will place us at 
the head of the nations of the world and make us the leaders in 
finance, manufactures, and commerce. They have never learned 
to use gold very much, and prefer the silver with which they 
are familiar. They resemble the boy in the Heart of Midlo- 
thian, who pushes away the lady’s guineas with contempt, and 
insists on having the white money. Wenow pay them in gold. 

If we should amend this bill so as to provide for an agreement 
with silver-using nations for the free coinage of silver we should 
at once raise the price of the white metal to $1.30 per ounce, 
and simultaneously the price of our wheat to $1 per bushel and 
our cotton to 10 cents per pound. It would then take less of the 

roducts of our toil to pay the interest on the money we owe 
3 for, with the rise in the price of silver, the gold price 
of everything will rise as a result of the enlarged volume of 
metallic currency. 

Upon this platform, then, and on this alone, we can continue 
to act with New England. We are the debtors, and while wedo 
not ask that our debts shall be scaled down, we do insist that it 
shall take no more of the results of our toil, no more of our 
products to pay the debts when due than it took when the debts 
were contracted. Our position is patriotic, for while we resist 
the robbery of the producers by our own citizens who are cred- 
itors, we also prevent the he creditor from plundering any 
of the people of our country. I feel sure, from my conversation 
with New England's leading men, they are getting ready to join 


us. 

I do not want the gold-using nations to join in this agreement; 
I want the entire advantage which will accrue from leadership. 
E want a common coin legal tender in all nations who 1 
us in a bimetallic agreement, so that, with it, we can pay for 
our sugar, tea, coffee, spices, and india rubber, and at the same 
‘time furnish a market for flour, cotton goods, bacon, and sil- 


ver, and thus establish in this country a clearing-house for 
most of the world. 

Mr. President, commerce is ataxonindustry. Theactof pro- 
ducing wealth has already been finished when commerce begins. 
A nation should therefore trade only with nations so situated as 
to soil and climate that their products are different, and are nat- 
urally necessary to comfort and happiness. The United States 
should therefore, trade chiefly, not with Europe, but with the 
countries of the tropics, and our industriesshould besoadjusted 
that our surplus would pay for those things we can not produce; 
and this would be our condition to-day if we poaa every- 
thing to which our soil and climate are adapted. 

We should insist that the man who produces the things we can 

produce shall live here if he wants us to buy them; s help 
support our Government; shall be a taxpayer and a defender of 
our institutions; we should have the art and the artisan as well 
as the article, and thus be able to reproduce it. In this way by 
varied industry alone, can we bring out all that is in our people, 
every trait of character, every variety of talent, and can pro- 
duce an unmatched race of men and an unparalleled civilization. 
The United States is endowed by nature with the greatest nat- 
ural resources of any equal area of the earth's surface. We 
have the most intelligent, free, vigorous, and active peeple; our 
wealth and prosperity depend upon the amount we draw from 
nature’s inexhaustible storehouse, and that aggregate depends 
upon the industry, frugality, and sobriety of the living genera- 
tion. - 
Little is left over from one age to another; the nearer we can 
bring consumer and producer together, the smaller the friction 
and the less the wear and tear and the expense of energy in 
making the exchange, and the greater the amount of production. 
It makes no difference what price we pay each other for our 
products; ifour laws are just there will be an equal and fair dis- 
tribution of wealth, and,as a result, universal happiness. The 
theory of free trade is beautiful, and if all the people on earth 
had an equal chance, were all equally intelligent, moral, and in- 
dustrious, and lived together under the same just laws, free 
trade might be universally enacted with profit to all. 

But these conditions do not exist. Therefore, if we enact free 
trade our great natural resources and our accumulated wealth 
would be 3 throughout the earth, resulting in aslight 
rise in the scale of living and civilization of all mankind and a 
great fall in the scale of living and civilization of our own peo- 
ple. An old illustration is apt. If you connect two ponds of 
water, one large and at a low level, the other small and ata 
high level, they will both reach the same level, the large one 
rising a little and the small one falling very much. So it would 
be with us were we to adopt free trade; for from it results the 
corollary that our people must do whatever they can do and 
grow whatever they can produce in competition with all the 
rest of the world. 

What can we economically produce in competition with the 
starving millions of Asia or the paupers of Europe? England 
is trying the experiment; with what result? Great aggrega- 
tions of wealth; numerous millionaires living in incredible ex- 
travagance; but a million of her people on an average are paupers 
always—twenty-eight out of each one thousand of her popula- 
tion. One person out of every twelve needs relief to keep from 
starvation; one-half of the people of England who reach the 
age of 60 are or have been paupers. Is this a pleasant picture— 
anexample fit to follow? India, with the oldest civilization on 
the globe, has reached a little worse state than England. 

India suffers from a 9 5 5 eae famine every four or pre 
years; 80 out of every 100 of her people never have enough to 
eat; 16 out of every 100 have barely enough to eat; 4 out of eve 
100 live in idleness and luxury, and these are the castes whic 
separate the people so that there is no chance to rise and no 
future but death. Last year a million people starved to death 
in India, and in 1876 five and a half millions died of starvation 
in that peninsula. 

Free trade, then, is not a panacea, and not even a probable 
remedy; and while a tariff will enrich us as a nation it will not 
cause a just distribution of wealth among our own people unless 
we have just laws which confer equal opportunities. 

The enactment of laws under which trusts and combinations 
and monopolies can no longer plunder our people, and under 
which our financial system shall be so modified that the cred- 
itor classes can not periodically absorb the property of the pro- 
ducers—these are the problems before the people of this nation 
to-day. I have faith in their ultimate and wise solution; and I 
believe it will not come through turmoil, but at the hands of 
imperial reason; through an intelligent examination of the les- 
sons of history; through a calm analysis of the episodes of our 
own national experience; through courteous and agp dis- 
cussion,and finally through a free, peaceful, unintimidated, and 
incorruptible ballot. 
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May 29, 


CONTUMACIOUS WITNESSES. 
Mr. GRAY. I am directed by the special committee of the 
Senate appointed May 17 last past, to submita partial report 
to the Senate. I send the report to the desk and ask that it may 


be read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Is there objection to the reading of the report, temporarily lay- 
aside the bill now before the Senate? 
r. HILL. Before I determine the question of objection, I 
should like to know from the Senator from’ Delaware what the 


pro; eis. | 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will listen to the report he will 
find I have no programme. The committee is a special commit- 
tee appointed by the Senate, and it makes a repari which it con- 
siders one of the highest privilege, and as such I suppose there 
is no question but that the report is in order at any time. I 
have no programme other than what is indicated by the report. 
There is no programme. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I understood the Chair to ask whether 
there was objection to the consideration of the report. 

Mr. GRAY. I did not so understand the Chair. I will state 
tothe Chair that the report made from the committee is one 
that the committee co rs of the highest 3 It con- 
cerns the privilege of the Senate; and I ask that the report may 
be read in order that the Senate may determine whether that be 
80 or not. 

Mr. MANDERSON. That is right. 

Mr. HILL. In the light of the explanation of the Senator 
from Delaware, or rather in the light of the explanation which 
he does not give, I am compelled at the present time to object to 
the reception of the report. 

Mr. GRAY. I raise the question of order, that when a special 
committee of this body reports through its chairman that it has 
a communication to make to the Senate concerning the privi- 
leges of the Senate it is one that is entitled to present consid- 
eration, or at least the report is entitled to be made known to 
the Senate and is not subject to the objection made by the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. . Mr. President 

Mr. MANDERSON. Icall for the reading of the report. I 
do not see how the Chair or the Senate can determine as to 

- whether this is agnoskon of privilege, as stated by the Senator 
from Delaware, unless the report be read. Icall for the read- 
ing of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that 
the Senator from Nebraska has properly asked that the report 
shall be read. , 

Mr. HILL. Simply for the poe 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to be heard on that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair and the Senate may 
subsequently, if it agrees with the Chair, decide as to whether 
the question is one of privilege. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ishould like to be heard a moment before 
the Chair decides that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hear the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Itseemstome that it would be a very strange 
position for the Senate to take, thatthe business of the Senate 
could be interrupted, and especially the consideration of an im- 
portant bill like the one pending, by the introduction of a pa- 
per from any committee. The report might be one which it 
would take hours and days toread. Therefore it seems to me 
that the Chair must hold, in the first instance, whether this is 
such a privileged question as would enable a committee to dis- 
place the existing order of business. ` There are certain classes 
of privileged questions unquestionably upon which a Senator 
can make a motion at any time, but it strikes me that they are 
different questions from this one. 

The Senator from Delaware does not make any motion to dis- 
place the existing order. He simply presents a paper which he 
says, “I . per from a special committee.” There are certain 
somes of privilege involved in the resolutions which author- 

the committee to consider this matter, but how any report 
from the committee can be a privileged question or how any 
Senator can ask to displace the pending business by having the 
report read isa matter upon whichI can not with the 
Chair as at present advised. Itseems to me that the Chair must 
hold in the first instance whether thisis such 1 ques- 
tion as would allow the pending business to be disp à 

Mr. HILL. Idifer with the Senator from Rhode Island to 
this extent. I think the Chair is right in directing the report 
to be read, that the Senate may see what the report is, spt 
for the purpose of determining thatquestion. Themere fact t 
a special committee has been empowered to in tea c- 
ular subject, a portionof which might be regarded as privileged, 
presents a different question; and the only way to determine as 


to the character and nature of that report and the object of the 
report is to have it read. 

Therefore I submit that before the preliminary question or 
point of order is decided, it is proper enough that the report 
shall be read. I desire to be heard upon the point of order be- 
fore it shall be decided, but I think the Chair is exactly right 
in now haying the report read for the information of the Sen- 
ate. To that part of the proceeding I do not object. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from New York contend 
that a standing committee of the Senate—take the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, that has to do with questions of privi- 
lege—can make a report here at Soy ie, Say on a contested- 
election case, with a tariff bill pending, when the report itself 
might take - two or three days to read, and that any Senator 
could demand that the report should be read? 

Mr. HILL. In a moment, please. I do not cross that bridge 
until I get to it. The nature of this report or the questions in- 
volved in it are not disclosed. Whatever is to follow, if anything 
is to follow it, does not appear. Thechairmanof the special com- 
mittee appointed recently presents a report. The nature of 
that report can only bə learned by having it read. Then will 
arise the legal question or the parliamentary question as to 
whether it can be presented at all or not. If the Senator from 
Delaware would state what the report is, or something in regard 
to it, then 1 it would not be necessary to read the report, 
but he declines so to do, or has omitted so to do; and therefore 
the sts was, for us to determine what this is that is claimed to 
be Lpr eged is to have it read from the desk. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The rules of the Senate prescribe a certain 
time for the presentation of reports of committees, and under the 
rules of the Senate the presentation of a report at any other 
time can only be done by unanimous consent. The presenta- 
tion of the reportis not a privileged question. It involves no 
question of N I think that must be apparent to every- 
one. And if objection is made to the presentation of this report 
it seems to me that necessarily it must go over until to-morrow 
morning at the time fixed by the rules for the presentation of 
reports. 

. MANDERSON. Allow me tosuggestto the Senator from 
Rhode Island that that is not the aspect of this case. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware, as chairman of the special committee to in- 
vestigate certain matters, rose in his place and asked permission 
tomakea report. Thatpermission was accorded. The report 
was sent to the desk. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. LI regret todisagree with the Senator. I asked a 
question for the very p ofascertaining whether I was going 
to object, and that question hasnot been determined. I did ob- 
ject to the presentation of the report. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Let it be in that form. Then, after the 
8 of the Senator from New York, the Senator from 
Delaware said that he rose to a privileged question. When he 
rises to a privileged question, I submit that that has precedence 
over everything else. He suggests that the question as to 
whether it is privileged will appear to the Chair and appear to 
the Senate from the reading of the report. When he declines 
to say what is the particular question of privilege to which he 
rises, but suggests that it appears by the reading of the report, 
what can the Chair do, or What can the Senate do, otherwise 
than to hear the report read, to determine whether it is a ques- 
tion of privilege? If it is, it takes precedence over even the 
tariff bill or anything else. 

Mr. HILL, To that extent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
debate is proceeding entirely by unanimous consent. The Chair 
will have Rule IX read. j 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Immediately after the consideration of cases not objected to n the 
Calendar is completed, and not later than 2 o'clock, if there sh be no 
special orders for that time, the Calendar of General Orders shall be taken 
up and proceeded with in its order, beginning with the first subject on the 
Calendar next after the last subject disposed of in th the Cal- 
endar; and in such case the following motions s be in order at any time 


as motions, save as against a motion to adjourn, or to proceed to 
53 of executive business, or questions of privilege, to wit: 


Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to make one suggestion, with the 
leave of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Senator from Massachusetts will proceed. 

Mr. HOAR. As I understand it, the report of this committee 
is necessarily a question of the highest privilege. The commit- 
tee was ordered to inquire into the question of attempts at brib- 
ery, and also into the question of the actual existence of cor- 
ruption in regard to the vote about to be taken on the pending 
measure. It is precisely in principle as if some Senator 


had made known to the Senate that five members of the Senate 
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were being detained by force from their places, and were pre- 
vented from 8 ting themselves to vote or to take part iu the 
discussion of this 9 and that, of course, must be dealt 
with, and must precede all other matters and precede the vote 
on the bill. 

Although it was not a eigen interference with the integrity 
of the vote about to be taken upon the pending tariff bill, it was 
still a corrupt interference ‘enlch was ed, and which this 
committee were ordered to investigate. Therefore, when they 
come back and tell the Senate what they have done, jt seems to 
me very clear that they must be heard, and, if they ask for any 
action, it must be considered before. we proceed with existing 
matters. 

That having been done, the next question is whether the re- 
port shall be read. It seems to me that of course it must be 
read in order to ascertain its nature, because if the Chair should 
rule either upon its reception or upon its position before the 
Senate when received,and whether it is in order to take action 
upon it, an appeal would lie from the decision of the Chair, and 
neither the Chair nor the Senate could deal intelligently with 
the question of what should be done with the report without 
knowing what it is. 

So it seems to me, with all due respect to my honorable friend 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], that the method proposed by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], the chairman of the 
committee, is the correct method, and that the reason he has 
9 is a sound reason. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I shall object to further de- 
bate on this question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
question before the Senate to be that the Senator from Delaware, 
as chairman of aselect committee, has risen in the Senate, ad- 
dressed the Chair, and informed it that he desires to submit a 
report from that commitiee which involves the highest privi- 
leges of the Senate. 

The Chair can not determine whether it does involve the 
highest privileges of the Senate and isa privileged motion until 
that report is read. Rule IX provides especially for certain priy- 

ileged motions; but, at the same time, a later clause recognizes 
the fact that all questions of privilege of the Senate are 1 
leged questions, to be acted upon whenever brought to its at- 
tention. The Chair, therefore, thinks that the report should 
be read at this time for the information of the Chair in its rul- 
ing and also for the information of the Senate. The Secretary 
will proceed to read the report. 

i The Secretary read the on submitted by Mr. GRAY, as fol- 
OWS: 


Report of the special committee to investigate attempts at bribery, ete., un- 
der resolution of the Senate of May 17, 1594. 


The special committee, under and in pursuance ofa resolution of the Sen- 
ate of y 17, A. D. 1894, as follows— 

“Whereas it hasbeen stated in the Sun, a 228 published in New 
York, that bribes have been offered to certain Senators to induce them to 
vote 8 pe tariff bill; and 
‘Whereas it has also been stated in a signed article in The Press, a news- 
8 8 m e that the sugar schedule has been made upas 

t now stands in the Late amendment in consideration of large sums of 
money paid for cam phon purposes ot the Democratic party; Therefore 
esolved, a a committees of five Senators be appointed to investigate 
these charges and to inquire farther whether any contributions have been 
made by the sugar trust, or any person connected therewith, toany . — 
party for campaign or election purposes or to secure or defen’ leg l la 
—5 whether —.— Senator has been or is 8 in what are known as 
rstocks d theconsideration of the tariff now before the Senate, 
with power =o. to send for persons and papers and to administer oaths. 

an Resolved further, That said committee authorized to investigate and 
report upon any charge or eg, Seed which may be filed before it alleging that 
the action of any Senator has been corruptly or improperly infiuenced in 
the SA Ea i pará of said bill or that any attempt has been made to so infu- 
ence slation 
have attended to their duties so far as they have been able, Lea ae of the 
matters hereinafter stated, and ask leave to report in part as follows: 

In pursuance of said resolution the said committee met in the Capitol on 
the ist day of May, 1894, at 10 o'clock a. m., and, after the examination of 
certain matters embraced in the first paragraph of the said resolution, the 
committee proceeded to investigate further the matters submitted to them 
by the said resolution, and on the 24th day of Meyi A. D. 1894, the 5 
being duly assembled, one Elisha J. Ed o had been 
and summoned as a witness to appear before aad ‘Committee, ee and there 
appeared and submitted to be examined as a witness. Thewitness was duly 
sworn by the chairman of said committee. 

He was shown a copy of the Press, a newspaper printed and published in 
the city of e ters of the date of May 14, 1894. tesmeni t he wasa 
correspondent of per, and that a let contained, 


. : tten and sent to said ee by nar Phy 
upon ollowing proceedin, 
“The CHATRMAN. You 7 any 
when the Finance Commit- 


Upon one occasion, Voom timein Fe 
tee ox the Democratic members of it were in perhaps informal session, there 


came into the room une ly to all those present, 8 tw. 
members, none other thanthe Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Car His 
t reported up to this writing of it. He 


here at that time has never been 
Went secretly and came Srey secretly. 

His visit was supposed to be a confidential one. It was a confidence not 
imposed upon one member of that co and, 988 itis possible 
now to report of what Mr. Carlisle said. looked upon him as 
speaking not so much for Mr. Carlisle as for the He did 


President, but when he had finished making 
statement not one of those who heard him doubted that he 


not say that he came from the 
his astonishing 


had come from the President and was the President’s wishes and 
giving emphasis to them by an earnest and, for him, excited manner. What 
dis quoted from remembrance, but it is substantially accurate as it 
was re e D7 ORE TOO Naara it. 
a 288 8 say from remembrance. Is it yours? 
“Mr. EDWARDS. Partly mine and partly my informants. 
“The CHAIRMAN. You mean to say that you heard Mr. Carlisle? 
“Mr. EDWARDS. No. 
“The CHAIRMAN. You say what he said is quoted from remembrance? 
“Mr. EDWARDS. My remembrance of what my informant said. 
5 1 o was your informant? 

5 suppose, Ishall have to decline to answer. Ido it 
to the committee and the Senate. The information 
obligations of the highest confidence by the one who 

that obligation, so that I do not feel at liberty to reveal his name.“ 
After the above detailed were had the tomas Tequested time 
in which to consult counsel; which r: rege was 
That on the 1 the 


8 the witness was 
n pher's herewith —— 


mmittee, 
throu 3 tothe witness the following qu: 


upon the W. is comnse Sedalia to 


—_ 
“First. erg E OOR TEA diay rages pera peering nents hey $ 
committee, as the resolution of the Senate under which the committee is 

: shows on its face. eho Phat the resotasion does not show on its 
‘lace t 


the qu 


ate tu compel the attendance of absent members, nor to the jurisdiction ot 
the Senate tode to qualificati its 


unnecess: 3 
It is important for the committee, for the ot arriv. at the rem 
of the alleged charge. to ascertain who informed Mr. Ed The ques- 
tion before the committee is, whether the charge is true or false, not who 
ave the information. As to whetherit is true or false, the information can 
ob from the Secretary of the Treasury and from the members of 
the Fanen Commen 


. EDWARDS. Ishall have to follow tt the STO DBA rn by my counsel, and 
answer. 


for —— reasons set forth — 

“The CHAIRMAN. We ask u again who was your informant that Mr. 
Carlisle, after hav: oo t 755 statement, turned and left the committee 
room, going away that secrecy with which he came, but before he did 
so signified his e himself to prepare an amendment which he 


thought would be fair to the Government and yet be just to the sugar in- 
te’ 


rests 

“Mr. EDWARDS. As I stated > 

"“TheCHAIRMAN. And you 6 to answer? 

“Mr. EDWARDS. For the same reasons, 

The CHAIRMAN. Whois yourinformant that when the bill was before 
the subcommittee of the Finance Committee of the Senate some of the offi- 
cers and managers ot the sugar trust established themselyes in Washing- 
ton, being in New York a part of the time and in Washington at nent 
intervals; that upon one occasion there were heredin a room in a Wash- 
— — hotel Mr. Havemeyer, Senator Brice, r Smith of New J J eee. 

‘ice's Terrill, and one other man whose name it may be worth while 
withhold for the ? 

“Mr, EDWARDS. The same informant. 

“The CHAIRMAN. And you decline to answer? 

„Mr. EDWARDS. For the same reasons. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Who is your ai deny: Prone that Near af 
VOORHEES, the chairman of the kenya aig on in 


amendments were 


amendmen 
by Senator e Was in the hands of one of the members of the 
Okerage firm of Moore & Schley? 
oa EDWARDS. The same informant. : 
answer 


CHAIRMAN. And you decline to 
ae Mr. EDWARDS. Under the advice of EALAN. 
“The CHARMAN. Who 


8 atic members of 
Commi day and ae session 
and upon the Sabbath day: that in one room were the members 
the Finance Committee and in one wing of e the re 

UB — of the s trust—Havemeyer and and Meyer and 
Le Fevre and others; that these men sat, as the rulers of a 
tion sit, in a place apart, and yet within instant comm’ 

who are toact; that there were back 


rooms and the quarters pied by the trust all day; that everything had 
been arranged F< to the point 2 js ; that 
these Tousis = else there uld sur 705 two . meats — — bill 
ese ana men. or wo i 
that it was a question of compro 4 pees a little and taking a 
little; that at one it seemed as Pee the wh 3 must go to 


piecon: that never was there more  deaperate 


‘ 
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terests in the committee rooms of the Capitol; that at last, late thate A 


Senator CAFFERY drafted a schedule, Mr. Havemeyer looking over 
shoulder and the other members of the sugar trust Wa Senator with 
eyes that fairly glittered, as one Senator who saw that spectacle afterwards 
it; that it was acrucial moment; that when Senator CAFFERY 

had finished the s trust read his draft, reluctantly pc ar it; it was 
taken to the room of the Finance Committee, and there accepted? 

“Mr. EDWARDS. The same informant. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Who was it? 

Mr. EDWARDS, I decline to answer, under advice of counsel.” 
ene eens, of the said witness Edwards is hereto attached, and marked 


himself 
and after being duly sworn by the 
he was a correspondent of the Mail and Express, a newspaper printed and 
published in the city of New York. 

A copy of said ite ag sae dated May 10, 1891, was shown said witness, and 
he stated that he wrote the article or letter therein contained, mak: cer- 
tain allegations which are properly the subject of inquiry by the co ttee. 

Whereupon the following proce were had: 

“The CHAIRMAN. Init yousay (referring to the articleabove mentioned): 

Just here it may be well to give a little incident in the of 
the last few weeks which the sugar trust has taken such a prominent 

The headquarters of the officials of the trust have been in a certain 
room in the Arlington Hotel. 

The night the celebrated demand was made on the Democratic Senators 
that the trust must be cared for or the Wilson bill would be killed, there 
happened to be in the next room to the sugar trust parlor a wire manufac- 
turer from a place not far from New York. He had come to Washington to 
try to induce the Senate Finance Committee to change its schedule i which 
he was interested, and, worn out with his vain attempts to secure an audi. 
= with the Democratic ‘triumvirate’ in charge of the bill, he had retired 

room. 

He had hardly sought his bed before the loud talking in the sugar-trust 

lor attracted his attention. He tried to sleep, but slumber was impossi- 

le. The voices next door grew louder and more violent as the ht pro- 
ceeded. He distinctly distinguished the voices of several Democratic Sena- 
tors whom he knew, and also those of the sugar-trust magnates. It was 
near. penned pany tah nea the conference broke up and the wire manufacturer 
was allowed at last to fall asleep. He did not, however, remain in bed lo’ 
after the sun was up, because what he had heard seemed to him too 
news. 

„Bright and early he was down in the lobby of the hotel, and telling his 
friends, among them a couple of Congressmen, that he knew the Wilson bill 
would never pass. He eno secret of how he got his information, and 
even told the names of the Senators who had been in the room next to him 
nearly all night. The wire manufacturer did not linger about Washington, 
but returned to his home fully satisfied thatthere was no use for his remain- 
ing any longer to see the Democratic Finance Committee.“ 

“That isin your letter. Do you, of your own knowledge, know the facts 
therein stated? 

„Mr. SHRIVER. The story was told to me. 

The CHAIRMAN, I first ask you do you, of your own knowledge, know the 
facts therein stated? 

„Mr. SHRIVER. No. 

„The CHAIRMAN. What is your authority for that statement? 

tMr, SHRIVER, A Co man, member of the House. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Did he tell you this? 

„Mr. SHRIVER. Yes; that he was told by this wire manufacturer. 

“The CHAIRMAN. What isthe s name? 

Mr. SHRIVER. I am requested by the Congressman not to reveal it. 

The CHAIRMAN. But we want you to reveal it. 

Mr. SHRIVER. He has requested me not to doit. He gave me thestory for 

publication, never Sa ae would come of it. When I spoke to 
fim about ha been spoken to by members of the committee in regard 
to it, he said he not to be brought into the matter, and requested 
me not to gre his name, 

Senator LODGE. Do you know the name of the wire manufacturer? 

Mr. SHRIVER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is his name? 

Mr. SHRIVER. The Congressman does not desire me to give that either. 

Senator DAVIS. The investigation is cated on this article. You have 
no excuse not to disclose these names, excuse, except that it will crimi- 
nate you. I do not understand you but your hesitation to answer upon 
the ground that you will be criminating yourself. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Not at all. But it is this: A ne per man considers 
when information is given to him in confidence he should not violate the 
confidence. 

= $ s + 


* 8 s 
The CHAIRMAN. You say: “There are & number of Senators who will be 
ad if this investigation should fail, simply because then they could charge 
dents with circula scandalous 5 5 5 and have another 
chance to denounce the pro pon the floor of the Senate. But if the news- 


paper men ares given ac to tell all they know, some interesting devel- 
ts will 
ia you write that? 
“Mr. SHRIVER. Yes. You know when a newspaper man is told a thing 


he is generally su: to hold the confidence of the man. I have been a 


bers, beca 
dence. Ithink there are t if I should give my authority, at times it 
would lessen me in their o on and prevent me carrying on my business. 
And this is a case where I have ugsted the Congressman to use hisname, 
and he declines to allow me to do it.” 

After the proc above detailed, the witness (Shriver) uested 
time in which to consult counsel. That on the 25th day of May, A. D. 1894, 
the witness reappeared before the committee, and announced that he had 
consulted counsel, and the following proceedings were had: 

“The CHAIRMAN. Then you definitely decline this morning to tell the 
committee who it was told you the story that was published by you in the 
Mail and Express in its issue of Saturday last, and to which your attention 
was directed on yesterday? 

„Nr. SHRIVER. I do at present, because I have been asked not to do so. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Then you do definitely decline? 

„Mr. SHRIVER. Yes; Idecline because I have not seen my counsel within 
two hours, and he advised me to decline until I had seen him. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Do you decline, also, to give the name of the person 
who was alluded to in that letter as the wire manufacturer? 

Mr. SHRIVER, Yes; I do.” 

The testimony of the witness Shriver by question and answer is hereto 
attached, and marked Exhibit No. 2. 


The sub) by which said witnesses were commanded to appear and 
testify before the committee at the time and place aforesaid, together with 
the certificate of service thereof, are hereto attached, and marked Exhibits 


3 and 4, hes eran y. 

In the opinion of the committee, each of the questions put to each of said 
witnesses was a proper question, and pertinent to the question under in- 
quiry before the committee, and was 3 to make the examination 
ordered by said resolution of the Senate, and that each of said witnesses is 
in contempt of the Senate and merits to be dealt with for his misconduct; 
and that each of said witnesses, by his various refusals to answer the ques- 
tions as herein set forth, has violated the provisions of that certain act of 
Congress in such cases made and provided, being chapter 7 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, which chapter is as follows: 

“ SEC. 102 Revised Statutes. Every paron who, having been summoned 
as a witness by the authority of either Houseof Congress to give testimony 
or to produce ＋ peed upon any matter under inquiry before either House or 
any committee of either House of Congress, y makes default, or who, 
having appeared, refuses to answer any question pertinent to the question 
under inquiry, shail be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a 
fine of not more than $1,000 nor less than $100, andimprisonmentin a common 
jail for not less than one month nor more than twelve months. 

Sec. 103. No witness is privileged to refuse to testify to any fact or to pro- 
duce any pe respecting which he shall be examined by either House of 
8 or by any committee of either House, upon the ground that his 
testimony to such fact or his production of such paper may tend to disgrace 
him or otherwise render him infamous. 

Sec. 104. Whenever a witness summoned, as mentioned in section 102, fails 
to testify, and the facts are reported to either House, the President of the 
Senate or the Speaker of the House, as the case may be, shall certity the 
fact under the seal of the Senate or House to the district attorney ior the 
District of Columbia, whos¢ duty it shall be to bring the matter before the 
grand jury for their action. 

Wherefore, the committee report and request that the President of the 
Senate certify as to each witness his aforesaid failure to testify and his 
aforesaid refusals to answer, and all the facts herein, under the seal of the 
Senate, to the United States district attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that each of said witnesses may be proceeded against in manner 
and form provided by law 

GEO. GRAY, 
WILLIAM LINDSAY, 
O. K. DAVIS, 
H. C. LODGE, 

= WILLIAM V. ALLEN. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I notice that the President of the 
Senate is now in the chair. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Before the Senator from New York pro- 


ceeds, l should like to ask what is the question now before the 


nate? 

-The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York has 
addressed the Chair. The Chair is not advised for what pur- 
The Chair was hearing the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I simply ask the Chair what question is be- 
fore the Senate? ; 

Mr. GRAY. There is no question, I understand. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood that in the absence of the 
Vice-President the question was raised whether this is a priv- 
ileged question. 

Mr. HILL. I was simply going to state the question as I un- 
derstand it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. HILL. When the present occupant of the chair was not 
in the chair the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], as the 
chairman of a special committee appointed 8 to investi- 
gate certain matters, presented a second report. hen he pre- 
sented it, after asking for certain explanations, which were not 
given, 1 made the 3 objection that it was not admis- 
sible at this time; t the pending bill could not be displaced 


Dyane resentation of such & report. 


he Senator from Delaware then claimed that this is a priv- 
ileged report, and that upon that ground he had a right to dis- 
place the pending bill and present the report for such action as 
the Senate might take—that he at least aright to present 
the report. at brought up the question as to whether the 
report is a privileged report, and for the purpose of allowing 
the Senate and the Presiding Officer to determine that question 
the then occupant of the chair very properly, in my judgment, 
ordered the report to be read. That is the report which has 
just now been read in the presence of the Presiding Officer and 
the Senate. i 

The question now presented, as I assume, is the question, can 
the pending bill be set aside temporarily simply for the purpose 
of allowing the chairman of the special committee to present 
this report under objections? That involves the question, is 
this a privileged report? 

I desire to call the attention of the Presiding Officer to the 
fact that under the authority of the committee to make this in- 
vestigation there were three things to beinvestigated: First, the 
charge of alleged bribery of certain Senators. That might pre- 
sent a question of privilege, and a report made thereunder might 
possibly be presented at any time. It is not necessary for me 
now to decide that question so far as my own judgment is con- 
cerned. That is all that can be ciaimed from the resolution. 
But there were two other points to be investigated. 

What were the points? One was whether Senators had speo 
ulated in the purchase of sugar stock, not involving a crime, 
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It might involve a question of impropriety; that is the most. 
Suppose it was referred to a committee, as was once pre 

with reference to a resolution offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. STEWART], to investigate the question as to the own- 
ership of national-bank stock, at the time we were legislating 
upon the financial question; would such a report have been re- 
garded as a privileged one? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee will 
state his question of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. My question of order is this: A report froma 
select committee was submitted upon the ground that it was a 
question of privilege. The Chair ruled that the report should 
be read in order to enable the Chair to determine the question 
whether it was or was not a question of privilege; and ifa privi- 
leged question, then the report was peo before the Senate. 
Now, the only question for the Chair to decide is the question of 
order as to whether the report presents a question of pertega. 
I do not think the Chair can have any doubt as to whether it does 
or does not. The Chair will be bound, in my opinion, to hold 
that it isa question of privilege. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Chair need that suggestion? 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam stating what I understand to be the case. 

Mr. HILL. Irise to a point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will first hear the point 
of order which the Senator from Tennessee is stating. 

Mr. HILL. My point of order is that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee can not make a speech on a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair can entertain but one 

int of order ata time. The Senator from Tennessee will state 

is question of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Chair holds this to be a question of 
privilege, the report then being before the Senate, it presents 
no question for the action of the Senate, no question for the Sen- 
ate to vote upon, no question for the Senate to debate. 

There is a statute, however, that devolves a a opon the 
Chair upon the presentation of that paper, and the Chair alone 
must act uponit. Therefore, there g no votable question 
before the Senate, I raise the question of order that debate is 
not in order. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheChair will hear the suggestion 
of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. HILL. That was all I rose for, and I assumed that the 
Senator from Tennessee understood that I was simply present- 
ing my views opon that question. I wassimply suggesting that 
upon the second branch of the resolution of investigation any 
report made thereunder could not possibly be construed as a priv- 
ileged question, namely, the question as to whether Senators 
have speculated in sugar stock, and I made the illustration of 
the resolution to investigate the question of the ownership of 
national-bank stock by Senators and a report made thereunder. 
It wong hardly be pretended that that presented any privileged 

uestion. 
2 The next point involved is simply this: Political contribu- 
tions of certain interests for the aid of political parties. That 
is the next question involved. That is a general investigation, 
notinvolving any Senators, and no question of privilege can arise 
in regard toit. It isageneral proposition to investigate the ac- 
tion of the national committee or other committees of political 
peeve and the contributions of persons interested in legisla- 

on. 

Tt does not involve the conduct of any Senator; it does not re- 
late to the actions of any Senator around this circle; it is not 

retended in the resolution that any particular Senator is to be 
nvestigated. Therefore my point is that all that could possibl 
be claimed to be privileged is the report relating to the investi- 
gation of the alleged bribery. I hold in my hand that report, 
which was presented some time ago, and this is the first time 
I have seen it. The committee made the el ee and said that 
the matters committed to them for investigation by the first 
branch of the resolution, as above stated, presented a definite 
and distinct charge, not connected in anywise with the other 
matters embraced in said resolution.” : 

The first charge was one not connected in any way with the 
other matters referred to insaid resolution, namely, the charge 
of bribery. They had investigated that question; they had con- 
cluded their inquiry; they had made their report, and that re- 
port has been presented to the Senate and is now awaiting the 
action of the Senate, if any action is necessary. 

Mr. President, is it not straining a point to say that because 
a certain portion, namely, the first part of it, might possibly pre- 
sent a question of privilege and the report thereunder might be 
presented at any time, that the subsequent branches of the re- 
port, or the other reports which may be made upon the question 
of speculation in sugar stock, or the third branch, namely, the 


contributions to political parties, present a question of privilege 
affecting the rights, interests, liberties, or privileges of the Sen- 


ate? I think not. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the question presented here is the 
mere parliamentary question, Is any question of privilege in- 
volved upon this branch of the report? To what does it relate? 

It relates simply to the question as to whether the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in the discharge of his public duties, saw fit to 
consult with certain members of the Finance Committee and 
suggest to them a proper sugar sehedule. At the most, that is 
no reflection upon anyone, no reflection upon the Finance Com- 
mittee, no reflection even upon the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Therefore, if that be so, what question of privilege is involved? 
Certainly not so far as the Secretary of the Treasury is con- 
cerned, and not so far as any Senator here is concerned. Had not 
the Finance Committee a right to consult with the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the country privately, publicly, or in any way 
they saw fit? What question of privilege is involved? How 
does it reflect upon the Finance Committee? 

It does not reflect upon them at all. Does every question 
which relates to Senators and their actions present a question 
of privilege? I submit not. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to ask the Chair 
5 decision, if any, has been reached upon my question of or- 

er? 

Mr. HILL. I decline, Mr. President, for the reason that that 
is purely a matter of discretion with the Chair, with which the 
Senator from Tennessee has no business to interfere, and the 
Chair does not need any suggestion as to how he should decide 
this or any other question that comes before him for decision. 

Mr. HARRIS. I rise to a question of order. 

Nee} VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the question 
of order. 

Mr. HILL. Iam about through. 

Mr. HARRIS. When a question of order is presented it is 
not debatable until it is disposed of by the Chair or appealed 
from, and I object to further debate unless the Chair shall over- 
rule my question of order. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator was pretty well aware that I was 
just about through with my remarks. 

Mr. HARRIS. IfIhad beenaware that the Senator was about 
to close I certainly should not have interfered. 

Mr. HILL. Iam glad to hear it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from New York touching the question. 

Mr. HILL. I have said, Mr. President, all I desire to say upon 
this question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to make a single suggestion to 
the Presiding Officer. 

The question involved in the decision of the Chair, it seems 
to me, is a very simple one; it is, whether the presentation of 
this report at this time is such a question of privilege as will 
se the pending business? - 

r. GRAY. Thatis the question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The report has been read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate and of the Chair. Now, what question of 
privilege is involved in making this report at this time? I fail 
to see, from a very careful reading of the report, any question 
of privilege whatever, any question affecting the right of a Sen- 
ator to his seat, or affecting Senators in any of their rights or 
privileges whatever. I see no question of privilege in the pre- 
sentation of this report at this time. It seems to me that this is 
one of those reports which ought to have followed the ordinary 
course of affairs and been presented as the rules of the Senate 
prescribe that reports shall be presented. 

Mr. GRAY and Mr, LODGE addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not quits through yet. 

Mr. LODGE. I beg pardon. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thought the Senator from Delaware de- 
sired to ask me a question. 

Mr.GRAY. I did desire to ask the Senator a question. 

I quite agree with the Senator that the matter before the 
Senate and the matter before the Presiding Officer is whether 
this report upon being read presented a question of privilege, 
as was claimed by the chairman of the committee at the time 
he presented it. That is, I think, propery the question, and I 
have considered that the remarks addressed by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. HILL] to the Senate were upon that ques- 
tion, as the remarks of the Senator from Rhode Island are, and, 
therefore, I wish to ask the Senator from Rhode Island, whena 
committee of the Senate has been constituted by the order of 
the Senate to make a certain inquiry, and it reports to the Sen- 
ate that in the prosecution of that inquiry a certain witness, 
whom the Senate authorized the committee to bring before it 
under the general powers conferred upon it, refuses to answer 


wherein the A crap of the contempt of 


establish, to determine that a committee a1 gee 
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a question that is pertinent to the inquiry with which it was 
charged and that is reported to the Senate, whether that does 


not constitute a question of privilege in itself? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ishould think not myself. I should think 
that was a matter which should be presented in the ordinar 
way under the rules of the Senate, and determined in the ordi- 
nary way. 

Mr. GRAY. What is the ordinary way? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Inthe morning hour, whenever reports of 
committees are in order. 

Mr. DAVIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island a question, if he will allow me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. Lask whether the Senator does not regard it 
as a question of privilege when a committee of the Senate re- 
ports to the Senate that a witness is in contempt against its 
process, whereby the investigations of the committee are ar- 
rested and the Senate and the committee are both actually in 
contempt by the witness? 7 

Mr. RICH. In my judgment, it would not constitute 
such a question of privilege. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then I should like to ask the Senator from 
Rhode Island what would constitute a queen of privilege, 

the Senate was raised? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think a question affecting the right of a 
Senator to a seat, or some criminal action or otherwise on the 

art of a Senator, was such a question as would require imme- 
Alate action, and I think, under such circumstances, the com- 
mittee ought to have the right to report at any time and dis- 
place any business, however important; but where a report is 
presented to the bodysimply as a step ina criminal prosecution, 
as I understand this report to bs, of certain newspaper corre- 
spondents, not members of the Senate, then, it seems to me, that 
under those circumstances the ordinary rules of the Senats 
should be followed, and that the report should be made under 
the rules of the Senate at the time when such reportsare made. 

TI am not finding any fault with the action of the committee. 
Iam only suggesting that it would be a dangerous precedent to 
to consider 
and inquire into the action of Senators could make a report of 
this nature and displace pending business of the highest impor- 
tance, as we have been frequently reminded the tariff bill is by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], when no action is re- 

uired on the part of the Senate, and where simply the time of 
the Senate is taken up with the discussion of a e hes which 
might be prolonged until it would practically nullify the power 
of the Senate to act upon important measures under considera- 


tion. 

Mr.GRAY. I may say to the Senator from Rhode Island that 
the committee have purposely refrained from taking up any time 
in discussing the question. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I only want to say a single word 
on the qastan of privilege. 

This is not a question as to any of the rules of the Senate or 
as regards privileged motions or anything of that sort, for no 
motion of any kind has been made. It is à question of general 
parliamentary privilege, which is recognized in all parliamen- 
tary bodies. : 
oint I make is, that the authorities, if consulted, will 
show that among the questions of privilege, like charges affect- 
ing the right to a seat—which is among questions of the high- 
est privilege—will be found the 24 aoe of a committee stating 
the contumacy of a witness. Thatis stated as in itself a ques- 
tion of the highest privilege. Therefore, under the general 
and well-known rule recognized by general parliamentary law 
and also by the rules of the House of Representatives, that is in 
order at any time. That is the only point I make. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts a 3 Does the Senator think that the Senate is 
absolutely helpless in this matter? Suppose I should raise the 
question of consideration as against the reception of this report, 
could the Senate itself decide that this is such a question of 
privilege as would cause it to pause in the consideration of all 
other public business to have this report read and the time of 
the Senate taken up indefinitely in its consideration? 

Mr. LODGE, I will say, in reply to the Senator from Rhode 
Island, that of course he is as perfectly aware as I am that the 
House of Representatives and the Senate can control a question 
of the highest privilege and refuse to take it up, as is constantly 
done in election cases, where it is a question of the right of a 
member to his seat. But there is no 8 now pending, and 
the only thing before the Senate which is waited for by the Sen- 


ate is the ruling of the Chair as to whether the report is a priv- 
ileged report. 

r. ALDRICH. If the Senutor will allow me one other ques- 
tion, does he hold, or do the committee hold, that the presenta- 


tion of this report at some time ís an essential step in the crim- 
inal prosecution of these gentlemen? 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is aside from the report under de- 
bate. I think the only question is whether itis a privileged re- 
port, on which we await the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. PEFFER. Suppose this question had been decided, what 
effect would it have had upon the proceedings? What light 
would it have thrown upon the situation if the contumacious 
witness had answered the question? 

Mr. LODGE. That opens the whole question of the subject- 
matter of the report, and there is nothing, as I understand, in 
order now but the decision of the question of privilege. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has no difficulty in de- 
termining the question. This is a privileged report, and itis 
notsuch a report as calls for any action on the part of the Sen- 
ate. Theonlyaction called for by the report is the action of the 
Presiding Officer. That is, the decision of the Chair. 

The tariff bill is, before the Senate, and the pending question 
is upon the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas 
Mr. PEFFER] to the amendment of the Senator from Maine 

Mr. HALE}. 

Mr. HILL. From that decision of the Chair I respectfully 


appeal. 
he VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York ap- 
peals from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. HILL, I desire to be heard upon that question, if it is 
debatable. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the question just decided by the 
Chair involves the simple question as to whether the report of 
a special committee, which committee reports that a witness 
sworn before it refuses to answer pertinent questions, presents 
a privileged question. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] 
sought to claim that this was privileged because it in some 
manner involved the rights of the Senators affected by the in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. GRAY. Not at all. The Senator misunderstood me. I 
said it involved the rights and privileges of the Senate itself. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
takes the broad ground that it is privileged where it relates to 
any witness in any investigation where it is reported that the 
witness fails to answera pertinent question. The Senator is 
pees to assume that broad ground or else fail upon this ques- 
tion. 

I do not care about a the views which I urged to in- 
duce the Presiding Officer to decide that the report was not 
privileged. I was simply reiterating that the inquiry the com- 
mittee was prosecuting when these witnesses refused to answer 
the questions related simply to information which those wit- 
nesses had received pertaining to suggestions made by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the Finance Committee, and in no way 
did they improperly affect any Senator here in any shape or 
manner. Therefore, with all due respect to the Chair, I fail to 
sr hace 5 it can be said that any question of privilege is in- 
volved. 

I appeal from the decision of the Chair for the reason that I 
understood the Chair to decide, not only that this report clearly 
presented a question of privilege, but the Chair went further 
and decided that the bare presentation of that report presented 
nothing for the action of the Senate; and so I appeal from the 
whole decision. The Chair decided, in other words, that the 
bare presentation of the report imposed a certain duty upon the 
Chair, over which the Senate had no control; and without hear- 
ing any suggestion 7775 that most important question, the Chair 
decided that instantly upon this report being held to be a privi- 
leged question, certain duties devolved upon the Chair, to wit, 
the certification of the matter to the district attorney. 

Mr. President, with all due respect, permit me to suggest that 
this statute doss not contemplate any such proceeding. The 
action of committees must always be subject to the direction of 
the Senate. The Sonate hasaright to recommit this report, 
and then in law it is as if no report had been made. If the Sen- 
ate should see fit to differ with this committee upon the subject 
as to whether those questions were pertinent to this inquiry, 
authorized by the Senate resolution, would not the Senate have 
a right to recommit the report to the committee and direct the 
committee to further proceed? No; this decision goes so far as 
to hold that on the bare presentation of the report, the Presid- 
ing Officer must certify the fact to the district attorney of the 
District of Columbia. ‘ 

The point which I make, and about which Iam reasonably 
clear is, that the Senate would have a right now to direct the 
Presiding Officer not to proceed until the Senate had further 
investigated the question. 

Can we delegate to a committee of this body such important 
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wers as these, over which we have no subsequent control? 
For instance, if the Senate should come to the conclusion that 
the questions propounded to a witness were not essential, were 
not relevant, were not pertinent to this inquiry, could not the 
Senate by resolution direct that the ding Officer should 
take no steps until the Senate should consider that question? 
That is the point to which I now direct my remarks. 

Mr. President, this is a peculiar statute which was 
some years ago forthe purpose of giving Congressional commit- 
tees greaterpower. It requires a witness to testify to any fact, 
and inte him the privilege of refusing to give his testimony, 
although that testimony might disgrace or criminatehim. The 
statute does not even contain the ord precaution usually 
contained in statutes of this character, which provide that the 
testimony so given shall never thereafter be used against the 
witness 


Inmy judgment, that provision is essential to the constitu- 

’ tionality of the statute. I take the broad position thatastatute 
which compels a witness to answer ay; question, no matter 
whether the question tends to criminate him or not, and which 
does not provide therein that the testimony which he is thus 
compelled to give shall not thereafter be used against him in 
any court or proceedings, violates that provison of the Federal 
Constitution which protects him from being compelled to give 


88 himself. 
It has been de 


cided over and over again that a witness is not 
simply exempt from answering questions as to whether he is 

- guilty or not guilty of a certain act, but the decisions go further 
and exempt him from answering questions or detailing facts or 
circumstances which tend to show that he has been guilty of 
some offense. Therefore, this statute, I submit, does not con- 
fer complete or exclusive jurisdiction upon this committee, and 
I think the courts will so hold if it goes to them. 

In the second place, what does the statute assume todo? This 
statute can not override the Constitution. It says that upon the 
reportof a committee showing that a pertinent question has not 
been answered certain proceedings shall be had. It does not 
allow the Senate to judge of the pertinency of that question; it 
assumes to place the whole power of this body under the con- 
trol of a committee and refuses to permit the Senate to super- 
vise the action of that committee. The Senate under the Con- 
stitution can not abdicate its powers. No statute of that kind 
can stand the test of constitutional construction. 

Mr. President, this statute says the Presiding Officer shall 
certify to the district attorney of the District of Columbia when- 
ever a witness refuses to answer a pertinent question. Whenever 
a committee reports that fact, then the Presiding Officer is to 
proceed. Would nota proper construction of that provision be 
that it should only be done if directed by the Senate.” Should 
it not be construed to mean unless otherwise ordered by the 
Senate,” he should proceed? Thatis the fair, legitimate, and 
proper construction of the statute. 

Otherwise, sir, the Presiding Officer performs this duty at 
the mere behest of a committee, although a majority, two- 
thirds, or three-fourths, or nearly the whole Senate might de- 
sire that the proceedings should go no further. Can it be said 
that the Senate has no control over the action of that commit- 
tee? That the Senate can notnow recommit this report? That 
the Senate can not now pass a resolution directing that no pro- 
ceedings shall be certified? 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
New York to a suggestion which perhaps he may think of 
weight in the argument he is making. The certificate is to be 
under the seal of the Senate, so that the question whether the 
Senate can control the use of its own seal is also involved in the 
point he is making. 

Mr. HILL. The argument of the other side (if there can bo 
another side to this question) of course involves the point of the 
custody of its seal. According to the theory of the committee 
the Senate could not say that its seal should not be annexed. 
They would be obliged to contend that the Senate could not 

lace that seal in the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms and re- 
use it to the Presiding Officer. 

The statute was drawn by some one, I do not know who, and I 
care not. It is loosely, carelessly, and unwisely drawn. I say 
that the Senate until the very last moment of this proceeding 
has complete jurisdiction over this matter, and if the Senate 
does not see fit to direct that the certificate shall be transmitted 
to the district attorney of the District of Columbia the Senate 
oy refuse to do so. It has complete jurisdiction over this mat- 

r. 

Now, Mr. President, permit me to say that I have no sort of 
interest, personal or otherwise, in this investigation. It has no 
terrors for me. I care little about it. It was proper enough 
that the Senate should investigate the bribery charge made 

against the two Senators here. That portion of their investi- 


gation has been had. It was fairly and honestly conducted, and 
areport has been made and presented to this body. That por- 
tion of their work has been substantially completed. 

I, however, doubt the wisdom of this whole present proceeding. 
I doubt the propriety of our endeavoring to find out whether 
newspaper men always tell the truth. Mr. President, if we are to 
enter upon that great undertaking, we shall be kept busy to the 
end of time. The inquiry which the committee is now prose- 
cuting is not to ascertain what is the truth, but simply the ques- 
tion as to whether certain enee r men stated the truth, 
whether the facts which they pu ed were derived from their 
own imagination, vivid though it sometimes is, or whether they 
a story and bona fide information of all the facts which they 
published. 

Mr. ALLEN, Will the Senator from New York yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. HILL. Cortainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. The matter referred to us was not as to the truth 
or untruth of a newspaper account; but three questions were 
referred to us: First, theattempted bribery of certain Senators; 
secondly, whether the sugar trust contributed money for polit- 
foal d rposes to thə Democratic or Republican party; and, 

irdly—— 

Mr. HILI. The Populist party was left out. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Populist party did not need to be consid- 
ered in such a connection. Thirdly, whether any Senator had 
been engaged in speculating in sugar stock during the pendency 
of the present tariff bill which is under discussion, stocks whose 
value is liable to bo affected in consequence of threatened legis- 
lation. The Senator from New York has intimated—I do not 
know whether he has said so plainly, and that is what I want to 
inquire of him—that he thinks we have no jurisdiction over the 
question of the contribution of funds by the sugar trust to polit- 
ical parties; that we have no jurisdiction over the question 
whether certain Senators are e ed in speculating in sugar 
ther ost ae Do I properly understand the Senator to take 
that n? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator has not taken just that position. I 
have grave doubts as to whether you would have jurisdiction if 
a Senator around this circle should come before that committee 
and refuse to answer a questionas to whether he has speculated 
in r stocks or any other stocks. Per „Fou might have; 
but if you propose to pry into his private affairs and haye him 
bring his books or papers for the purpose of compelling him to 
disclose whether general denial was or was not the truth, 
I think the courts would hold that you have exceeded your 

wer. 
br. ALLEN. Will the Senator from New Lork permit me? 
Does the Senator hold that it is possible for any Senator to 
speculate in sugar stocks, to invest his money in s stocks, 
and that it would not influence his conduct here as a Senator, or 
his vote ibly? Does not that go to the integrity of the Sen- 
ate, an . the very foundation of the Government? 

L. The Senator confounds legal questions with ques- 
tions of propriety. A Senator can speculate in stocks; 
he can speculate in silver stocks, he can speculate in any other 
kind of stocks that he pleases, and he violates no law. Am I 
not right about that? 

Mr. ALLEN. He does not violate a mere statute. 

Mr. HILL. Then that answers the question. 

Mr. ALLEN. Butis it more proper fora Senator whose vote 
is to be cast upon a measure in the Senate to speculate in sugar 
stocks, or in any other stocks whose value will beaffected by his 
vote and his conduct as a Senator, than it would be for a judicial 
officer to decide a case in which he was directly and pecuniarily 
interested? Does not that fact go to the very honesty and integ- 
rity and foundation of the nation itself? 

Mr. HILL. In the first aay a Senator has a legal right to 
do anything that is not prohibited by law. 

Mr. ALLEN. He has no moral right to do it. 

Mr. HILL. We are talking about one thing at a time. Iwill 
get to that in a moment. In the first place, if there is no stat- 
ute that prevents it, he is not guilty of any crime and he vio- 
lates no law. When the Senator from Nebraska votes for silver 
in the Senate it makes no legal difference how many silver mines 
he owns or how many he may have purchased. Neither if a 
Senator votes upon the general question of national banks does 
it make any legal difference how much stock he may own in 
national banks, 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. HILL. Wait a moment. Iam going to answer you. If 
while legislation is pending now upon the subject of Sen- 
ators see fit to engage in sugar speculation I think it Is an act 
of impropriety. I have answered your question. It is an act ot 
impropriety the same as it would be if, pending legislation upon 
the silver question, Senators should be speculating in silver, or 
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pending the question of the tariff, if there were stocks issued 
which bore upon that question, speculating in those stocks I be- 
lieve would be an act of the height of impropriety. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator from New York will permit me, 
I beg to make a suggestion. While there isno statute punishing 
speculation in sugar stock by Senators when a measure of this 
kind is before the Senate, owing to the fact that the pni and 
safety of the nation depends upon pure action in its legislative 
branch, and in fact inevery other branch, ifa Senator engages in 
any kind of conduct, acquires interests in those things whose 

ue is affected directly by legislation, and in that manner im- 

rils the safety of the nation, does not the Senator from New 

ork believe that we possess power to expel such a Senator from 
the legislative branch cf the Government? 

Is now entirely regardless of a statute when his conduct 
involves the rights of the Government and goes to the very 
security of the Government itself. Does the Senator from New 
York contend that a Senator can sit here in this Chamber and 
indulge in conduct of that kind, and because there is no statute 
punishing him for it, that we possess no jurisdiction to purge 
the Senate of such aman. I do not believe it. 

Mr. HILL. The Constitution of the United States, to which 
I refer the Senator from Nebraska, gives the right to the Sen- 
ate to be the judge of the election and qualification of its mem- 
bers. It gives the Senate the right to expel members for mis- 
conduct and the Senate is the judge of that misconduct. That 
is the Constitution. There is not anything new about this ques- 
tion as I conceive. 

I have already said—I need scarcely repeat it—that I do not ap- 
prove of -any Senator rear (if any has, and I doubt 
whether any has around this circle Fin sugar stocks pending this 
legislation. If they have, who is objecting to this committee 
finding it out? I know of noone. Why not call those Senators 
then and not 3 these newspaper correspondents, who do 
not pretend that they have any personal knowledge upon this 
subject? Why seek them out, and when they tell you that they 
have no personal knowledge in regard to it and say they have 
certain information which they derived from a confidential 
source, why invoke the powers of this great Government to make 
them tell their sources of confidential information, when the 
very people about whom they speakare in the city of Washing 
ton and can be summoned and called and compelled to testify in. 
regard to it? 

r. ALLEN. The Senator from New York certainly does not 
claim that these witnesses are exempt from answering. They 
are only exempt while—— 

Mr. HILL. It depends upon what they are asked whether 
theyare compelled to.answer or not. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator does not claim that they are ex- 
empt by the mere fact that they have promised some person 
that they will not disclose the source of their information? 

Mr. HILL. I am not saying that the newspaper correspond- 
ents have or have not told the truth. Iam under no especial 

“obligation, sir, to the newspaper class. But I simply say that 
whether these newspaper men have told the truth or not is toa 
certain extent an immaterial question. They may have pub- 
lished this information without having any real foundation for 
it. That is not the real question involved in your investigation. 
The question really involved is, What is the truth, not what poy 
have told, not what they havesaid, not whatthey have sopor > 
nor where they got the sources of their allegedinformation. It 
is not that, but what are the exact facts. That is what the 
public wants to know, and nobody objects to your finding it out 
to your heart's content. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from New York does not answer 
my question. No witness is excused from answering a question 
unless it has a tendency to incriminate him. Now, when these 

witnesses are called 

Mr. HILL. Allow me to dispute that proposition. The ques- 
tion must be relevant to the inquiry. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam talking about a question where the com- 
mittee has jurisdiction of the subject-matter. Where the ques- 
tion is relevant to the subject under investigation if it does not 
incriminate him he is not exempt from answering. Why not 
have the gentlemen who made those publications give the source 
of their information so that the committee may be able togetat 
the truth? You can not get at it in any other way. 

Mr. HILL. If a newspaper man who has printed something 
in regard tospeculation in sugar or something of that character 
is brought upon the stand and says he printed it in good faith— 
that he derived the information from confidential sources, why 
seek to press him to give the sources of information instead of 
calling the parties against whom the charge is ee 
3 GRAY. May I ask the Senator from New York a ques- 

on? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 


Mr. GRAY. Suppose there were a matter being inquired 
about at a coroner's inquest, for example, and a witness were 
to say, I have made the statement that a certain man slew the 
deceased,” and when asked if he made that statement upon his 
own personal knowledge, said, Oh, no; I was told it; I know 
nothing about it to my own knowledge, but I was so informed,” 
and when asked who his informant was declined to answer, 
would the Senator think that it was quite fair to those who were 
investigating, as he says the very truth of the charge, to say 
Go on and find out and summon the man who is charged an 
ask him whether or not he slew the man; you are not concerned 
with who told him, but whether or not the thing was done”? 
Does not the Senator think the proper thing is to get primary 
evidence and to have before you as a means of discovering the 
truth the very man who is said to have made the statement? 

Mr. HILL. A trial in a court and a legal investigation before 
a coroner's jury are entirely different matters from an investi- 

ating committee. You can have hearsay testimony before an 
investigating committee. You can not have that kind of testi- 
mony in a trial in court or before a coroner’s jury. So far as I 
am concerned, of course I should prefer that the . wit- 
nesses should have stated the sources of their information, 
but as honorable men they are themselves the judges of the 
question of the propriety of disclosing those sources. ey have 
a right to say if they please that the disclosures which they may 
be compelled to make may criminate them. They are not 
obliged to say so directly. They can say so indirectly. They 
have a right to invoke the just and practice rule that they are 
advised by their counsel not to answer. 

What I object to is, if a coroner’s jury were investigating the 
death of a citizen, that they should first take up the testimony 
of newspaper correspondents as to what they had heard. They 
should, on the other hand, examine eyewitnesses and men who 
assume to have personal knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. GRAY. Thatis just what we want to get at. 

Mr. HILL. Youare going a great way around the barn to get 
at 


it. 

Mr.GRAY. Will the Senator tell me how to get it except 

to compel the man to testify who says he was informed by an 

3 that such a thing occurred and refuses to tell whom 
e was? 

Mr. HILL. Senators can be sworn. They can be placed upon 
the stand. 

Mr. GRAY. They are the parties accused. 

Mr. HILL. They are not accused in the sense of any specific 
charge being made against them or of having committed any 
crime in law. This subject is being investigated for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the facts, of vindicating the Senate, or for the 
purpose of ascertaining the truth, which may condemn the Sen- 
ate, and I suggest to the committee that the best way, if they 
desire to enter into that inquiry, is to summon the Senators. 

Mr. ALLEN. How are we ascertain who they are when 
the witnesses refuse todisclose their namesor the sources of the 
information which they published? 

Mr. HILL. Swear them all, then, if you have any doubt 
about it. So long, sir, if you have foolishly, in my judgment, 
entered upon this inquiry, it is your duty to exhaust it and go 
to the bottom. If you have seen fit to undertake to investigate 
mere idle newspaper charges, not founded upon affidavit, not 
founded upon personal knowledge, but founded upon rumors 
and intimations and suspicions, then carry it out, and not simply 
anony newspaper men, whose revelations started the inquiry. 
Therefore, sir, there is no objection to swearing every Senator 
around this circle. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator from New York be satisfied 
with that inquiry? Suppose every Senator purges his con- 
science and stands before the committee absolutely on his own 
testimony absolved from the charge, is the Senator willing to 
stop there? 

r. HILL. If there is anybody else who knows anything in 
regard to it of their personal knowledge, or whom the commit- 
tee believe know it of their own knowledge, you can summon 
them. You know that these newspaper men do not pretend to 
know these facts of their own knowledge. : 

Mr. GRAY. Ifthe Senator from New York will allow me 

Mr. HILL. 9 ` 

Mr..GRAY. Iwill inform him of something which perhaps 
he does not know. We did not know that the newspaper man, as 
the Senator calls him, but I will say the gentleman who wrote 
this letter to the paper—though I do not suppose a newspaper 
man has any privileges which any other citizens of the United 
States have not 

Mr. HILL. I hope not. 

Mr. GRAY. I hope not. Isay we did not know that this 

entleman was speaking without knowledge. We were re- 
Hoeven toa categorical statement of fact that a certain thing 
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had happened, stated as if it were within the personal knowl- 
edge of the writer, and we naturally summoned that writer be- 
fore us. He says: It is not a matter of 833 knowledge; I 
know nothing about it.“ Then upon what authority did you 
make that statement?” is the next natural question, I submit 
to the Senator from New York. “I decline to answer. A per- 
son told me so, and said he heard it.“ Will you give the name 
of that person?” ‘‘T will not.” 

We know no other person who heard it. There has been no 
intimation of any other witness who can give that information. 
If there had been. we would haye summoned him. But this one 

rson is the person who, according to the newspaper writer, 

a3 made the authoritative statement, and that person he de- 
clines to disclose. 

Mr. HILL. lam notcomplaining of the committee because 
it has not completed its labors. I assume from what has been 
said that the committee has just barely entered upon them. I 
am criticising the committee somewhat because at the very out- 
set of its efforts it stops and seeks to compel these newspaper 
men simply to tell who their informants were, they disclaiming 
any personal knowledge in regard to the facts. Newspaper men 
have the same rights as other citizens, no more and no less. 

I should say this, sir. If any newspaper man had circulated 
a story which reflected upon my honor or integrity as a Senator 
of this body and the Senate seen fit to enter upon the inves- 
tigation of that subject and a newspaper man had been brought 
upon the stand and disclaimed all personal knowledge of any- 
thing reflecting upon me, but sta the fact that he had been 
told so and so, I say so long as that charge remains there, in 
justice to myself the next witness to be called should be the 
Senator against whom these things had been thus alleged, even 
though they were hearsay. 

I do not think it was wise to have entered upon this branch of 
the inquiry at the start, when you had nothing but hearsay and 
newspaper testimony for it; but as long as you have ventured 
out on this field, then follow it up ina proper and legitimate 
way. So, I say, when these reflections were made against a 
high official or officials of the Government, instead of follow- 
ing up this cue where you must have known it would result in 
nothing definite or certain, you should have called these offi- 
cials upon the stand and the whole matter would have been 
proved orexploded. Perhaps that would not have answered the 
purpose some people may have had in view. The moment the 
real parties accused were called and they denied these accusa- 
tions it would probably have ended the whole matter. But the 
committee has seen fit to take the other course. 

Mr. President, two of these newspaper men who were called 
tefore the committee represent newspapers of my State; two of 
them are residents of my State, and that is one reason that I de- 
sire here to present these suggestions in their behalf, The sec- 
ond reason is because I think the Senate is venturing upon a 
ground upon which it ought not to tread. I think no good will 
come of this investigation in thus seeking to persecute these 
newspaper men. Thirdly, I doubt your right, without any ac- 
tion of this body, to have these facts certified to the district at- 
torney of this District. Fourthly, I believe it is in the control 
of the Senate whether this prosecution or persecution shall go 
any further in that direction. The Senate has the legal power 
to control this whole matter. 

Mr. President, I have already said that your ruling involves 
two questions. Iappealed from the whole ruling. From that 
portion of your ruling which decided that the presentation of 
the report presented a privileged question I appealed because 
it gave me the oper to e these remarks. Ido not 
intend to persist in that appeal. That portion of it I desire to 
withdraw, but I understood the Vice-President to say that noth- 
ing whatever remained to bs done or could be done when the 
report should be presented. In order to raise that question I 
offer the resolution which I will send to the desk. 

Mr. WHITE. Let me inquire of the Senator whether he has 
withdrawn the appeal. 

Mr. HILL. I withdraw that portion of the appeal which ap- 
pealed from the decision of the Chair holding that the presenta- 
tion of the report was a privileged question. WhileI think the 
Chair was wrong and maintain my own views in regard to it, I 
have no desire to press that question. 

Mr. CULLOM. Let us hear the resolution read. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is there a part of the appeal not withdrawn? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; unless there is a part of the decision with- 


drawn. 
Mr. HARRIS. Very well; [object to the introduction of the 
resolution at this time. 
Mr. HILL. Let the resolution be read, then, for information. 
Mr. HARRIS. I object to its introduction or reading. 
Mr. GRAY. Mr. President—— 


XXVI— 342 


á Mr, HARRIS. Has the Senator from New York yielded the 
oor? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state the question. 
The Chair has decided the question presented to it, and from 
the decision of the Chair the Senator from New York has ap- 
pealed. That is the pending question. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask if the Senator from New York has 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator can ask that through the Chair. 
That is the way to ask and not through me. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask the Chair if the Senator from New York 
is still 1 ine the floor, 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New York will inform the 
Chair that he is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


proceed. 
ae HILL. In this connection, I offer the following resolu- 


The Senator from New York will 


on. 

Mr. HARRIS. I object to the introduction of the resolution 
at this time. 

Mr. HILL. I ask the Secretary to read the resolution as a 
part of my remarks. 

Mr. HARRIS. I object to the Secretary reading anything at 
the request of the Senator. The Senator from New York can 
read it himself as a part of his remarks. 

Mr. HILL. I have a right to have the Secretary read it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the pend- 
ing question is on the appeal of the Senator from New York 
from the decision of the Chair. If he asks for the reading of a 
paper as a part of his remarks, that presents a diferent ques- 

on. 

Mr. HILL. I can read it myself. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state the question 
if the Senator from New York will suspend a moment. eres- 
olution presented by the Senator from New York is not in order ` 
as a resolution for the action of the Senate. The only question 
oH Sia the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the 

enate? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

sae VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York has 
the floor. 

Mr. HILL. I of course do not desire to misstate the decision 
of the Chair. I understood the decision of the Chair to involve 
two questions, and it is only with reference to one of those that 
I now desire to appeal. I gave the reasons why I appealed at 
the start, and I desire to withdraw that portion of the appeal. 
I understood the Chair to say that no other action is proper. I 
submit to the Chair whether that ruling would not be more 
properly made at the time when I offer the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The only question before the Sen- 
ate is on the sores of the Senator from New York from the 
decision of the Chair. Shall the decision of the Chair stand as 
the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from New York allow 
me? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry.. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senatorfrom New Hampshire 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. s 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Chair state exactly what his 
ruling was and whether it involved the two points suggested by 
the Senator from New York? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair decided that the ques- 
tion presented by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] is a 
question of privilege. 

Mr. HILL. And that was all? Then—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Chair made no other ruling and 
did not in addition rule—— 

Mr. HILL. Then I withdraw the appeal. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That it calledfor no action by the Senate, 
then I have nothing further tosay. If the ruling was in two 


rts— 

Pho VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair refers the Senator to 
the act of Congress under which this proceeding is had. It 
calls for no action upon the part of the Senate, but action upon 
the part of the Presiding Officer of the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. On that precise point I desire to submit 
some remarks at the right time and in the right way. If the 
appeal stands, then I should like to submit them on the appeal. 

Mr. HIL I will renew the appeal for the purpose of allow- 
ing the Senator from New Hampshire to address the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Has the Senator from New York 
yielded the floor? 

Mr. HILL. I have not. I desire upon the appeal to submit 
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just a few more remarks, in connection with which I will read 
the resolution, which I desire to offer at the proper time, when- 
ever that is: 

Resolved, That the questions asked and refused to be answered by the 
witnesses mentioned in the report of the Senate committee are not perti- 
nent to the question under inquiry, and thatthe President of the Senate be 
directed not to certify the same to the district attorney for the District of 
Columbia until further direction of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS and Mr. CHANDLER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HILL. Now [I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the appeal upon the table. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the Senator from Tennessee to with- 
draw the motion until I can submit some suggestions. 

Mr. HARRIS. There have been a couple of hours wasted 
upon the question already. Ishall withdraw the motion for no 
one. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Debate is not in order. The Sen- 
ator from New York appeals from the decision of the Chair, 
and the Senator from Tennessee moves to lay the appt upon. 
the table. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. . 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRIS. Regular order. 

Mr. DOLPH. [rise to a point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon will state 
his point of order. 

r. DOLPH. The Chair and evidently the Senate have de- 
cided that the report of the special committee is a privileged 
matter. The report has been received, and calls for action. 

Mr. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. DOLPH. T rose to a point of order. - 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg pardon of the Senator from Oregon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from Orage — 

Mr. DOLPH. I suppose any action upon the report isas priv- 
ileged as the report itself, I send to the desk a resolution in 
connection with the report which I offer and ask to have read. 

Mr. HARRIS. [object to its introduction at this time. Let 
it lie on the table until it is in order to introduce it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the resolution 
` read for information and then will determine as to whether itis 
a privileged question. 3 8 

he Secretary read Mr. DoLPH’s resolution, as follows: 


Whereas Elisha J. Edwards. Tee 
commisieeet the Senate, Asd Being JAmfally 3 3 — 
committee, has, as appears by report o committee, refused to an- 
swer questions propounded to him by said committee: Therefore, 

Tesdived That the President ot the Senate issue his warrant, in due form, 
under his hand and the seal of the Senate, directed to the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the Senate, command him forthwith to arrest and bring to the bar of 
the Senate the body of said Edwards, to show cause why he should not be 

hed for contempt, and in the meantime to keep the said Edwards in 
custody to await the order of the Senate. 


Mr. HARRIS. I object to the resolutionat this time. Letit 
go over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. DOLPH. I ask for ther of the Chair. 
- The VICE-PRESIDENT. The ir thinks the resolution 
will go over under the rule. £ 

Mr. DOLPH. From the decision of the Chair I appeal. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to be heard upon the appeal. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, time at last sets all thi 
even.” This is my opportunity. I think before we get 5 
with this report we have an opportunity to show what 
Senate about its power to compel witnesses to testify. 
We will have an opportunity to discuss the question of the pow- 
ers and duties of the Senate inthis regard, before the public and 
before the country, and to demonstrate who of us are afraid of 
the newspaper reporters and who are not afraid of them. I wish 
to aim any animosity againstnewspaperreporters. I think 
I owe them for few favors. I do not fear them. I believethat 
the Senate of the United States has ample power to enforce its 
own rules and regulations, to inquire into the conductof its mem- 
bers, so far as it affects their rights to seats in this body, or so 


aselect 
said 


far as their conduct affects public business. 

I believe that at least a portion of the subject-matter of the 
inquiry authorized by the resolution of the Senate under which 
the special committee was constituted is a matter within the 


jurisdiction of the Senate. The committee of five Senators was 

appointed under the resolution to investigate charges that the 

sugar schedule had been made up as it now stands in the pro- 

d amendment in consideration of large sums of money paid 

or campaign of the Democratic party. The commit- 
tee is further directed 

To inves te and report upon 
before it 3 that Phe action: of „FFF r 
properly influenced in the consideration of said bill. 

That is the tariff bill. 

Mr. President, that these are proper subjects of inquiry no one 
can doubt, They are within the jurisdiction of the Senate, and 
the simple question presented is, when the committee summons 
before it a witness supposed to be able to give information upon 
the subjects under OVD, and he refuses to testify, what 
shall bedone with him? Ihave no great interest in this investi- 
gation. I was indiferent whether the committee should be 
raised or not. I believed that if it were created, when we came 


tothe point we have reached now, the Senate would inconti- 
nently k down, and show it had not the backbone to proceed 
with the investigation. But Iam asticklerfor the preservation 


of the authority of this body—one of the most important legis- 
lative bodies in the world—and I do not desire to see it lightly 
pass by the offense of a witness who, when summoned before a 
proper committee to answer a proper question in regard toa 
charge, refuses to testify. 

I am not in favor of turning this matter over to the district 
attorney for the District of Columbia. I think it would be in- 
consistent with the dignity of this body; it would be a surrender 
of the powers of this body; it would be an evasion of the duties 
of this body to dismiss the matter by simply 5 these 
recalcitrant witnesses to the prosecuting officer of the District. 
Either the Senate should back down now, and say we will not 
compel these witnesses to testify, we will pass over their refusal 
to answer and their contempt of the authority of the Senate, or 
the Senate should take that means which is adopted by every 
judicial tribunal, by every tribunal that makes an inquiry as to 
a question of fact, and should punish the witnesses for contempt. 

am indifferent as to which is done, except so far as it affects 
the good name of this body. The resolution which I propose to 
offer to-morrow morning, if it is ruled out to-day, is for the pur- 
pose testing this apo of determining the power of the 
te in this regard, of determining whether hereafter for all 
time to come investigations by the Senate shall be a farce, 
whether we shall commence investigations, knowing that if we 
find a witness who will not testify we will admit we have not 
the power to compel him to testify or punish him for contempt 
and let the investigation fail, or whether we shall assert the 
reared of the Senate and compel these recusant witnesses, to 
testify. 

Mr. President, as is well known to the Senate, I had occasion 
toin te this question not many years ago, and discussed 
it before the Senate at length. I e up my mind then that 
there is no question whatever that when the Senate is proceed- 
ing within its jurisdiction, when it is proceeding to investigate 
a matter which is pertinent to the business of the Senate, affect- 
ing the character and standing of a member of this body, or con- 
cerning the manner in which legislation has been procured, or 
as to what attempts are being made to procure certain legisla- 
tion, it has as much power asa court of justice to compel wit- 
nesses to testify and to 8 them for contempt. I also exam- 
ined the statute which been referred to. 

I do not agree with the suggestion that a resolution of the Sen- 


ate would be necessary to authorize or direct the President of 
the Senate to certify re tothedistrictattorney. Ithink 
that when Co a law directing this to done it 


then provided that the seal of the Senate ht be used for that 

urpose by the Vice-President or the President of the Senate. 
Foame to another conclusion, and that is that the punishment 
provided by this statute is merely cumulative. It is a punish- 
ment provided by law fora distinct offense, and it does not remove 
or take from the Senate its power to punish for contempt. 

I made up my mind upon another proposition which been 
mooted, as to whether if a witness were sent to the jail of the 
District for contempt of this body he would be released ona writ 
of habeas corpos when Congress adjourned. I came to the con- 
clusion that the Senate is a continuing body, and that if it com- 
mitted a witness to the common jail for refusal to testify he would 
stay there as long as the Senate chose to keep him there. At 
least [ was willing, andI am willing now, to make a testcase. I 
should like to see the resolution adopted, and one of these wit- 
nesses imprisoned for contempt of the Senate, and put upon him 
the burden of suing out a writ of habeas corpus or in some other 
way testing the power of the Senate, testing the pertinency of 
this question, and testing the right of this matter. I have no 
doubt as to the result. 
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There never has been but one question of doubt in regard to 
such un inquiry, and that is the tion as to whether the ques- 
tion propounded to the witness is a pertinent question. I my- 
self think it is a pertinentand proper question in such an inves- 
tigation to ask a witness to state where aman can be found who 
can tellsomething about the matter. The witness is brought 
before the committee. Hestates that he has made certain state- 
ments, that he has not made them upon his own knowledge, that 
he has made them upon information. I think the question as 
to where he obtained his information is a proper question to en- 
able the committee to follow up the investigation and ascertain 
who made the statement and the truth of the matter. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] proposes that we 
commence at the other end of this investigation and call Sena- 
tors before the committee and inquire as to their knowledge of 
this matter. That is not the proper way; that is not the logical 
way to go at this matter. The proper way is tocommence with 
the publication, show the information of the party who made 
thee e, and so trace the rumor to its foundation. 

But, Mr. President, I do not propose to discuss this matter at 
length now. I may doit hereafter. I offer the resolution, and 
Iwould offer it if Iwere the only Senator in this body who would 
vote for it, because Inow have an opportunity of showing in the 
light of day and before the public what Senators think of our 
power in this matter and letting them give expression to their 
reasons why they are not willing to compel witnesses to testify. 
As I said before, this is my opportunity, and I propose to im- 


ve it. 
ee HARRIS. I move to lay the appeal of the Senator from 
Oregon on the table. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The questionisonagreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Tennessee. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. In connection with this subject E offer a resolu- 


tion. 

Mr. HARRIS. I object to the introduction of the resolution 
at this time. 

Mr. HILL. T ask that it be read. 

Mr. HARRIS. This subject has passed from the considera- 
tion of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for in- 
formation. 2 : 

Mr. HARRIS. I object to its reception or reading. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the resolution 


read. 
The Secretary read Mr. HILL'S resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the questions asked and refused to be answered by the-wit- 
nesses mentioned in the report of the Senate committee are not pertinent 
to the question under inquiry, and that the President of the Senate be di- 
rected not to certify the same to the district attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia until further direction of the Senate. 


Mr. HILL. I have no objection to the resolution going over. 

Tho er eo T. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 

Mr. HARRIS. Irise toa question of order. The resolution 
is not yet introduced so that it can go over. It can not be in- 
troduced at this time without consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is thete objection toits reception? 

Mr. HARRIS. There is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, permit me to suggest that if this 
is a privileged subject, then any resolution rela to that sub- 
ject matter is also privileged. Whileit mightnot be acted upon 
to-day, you can not prevent a Senator from offering somet 
that relates to the subject-matter. So, irrespective of the le 
question involved, a Senator has a right to present a resolution 
in regard to it. Whether it is proper to be adopted or not is 
another thing. The matter is here. It has not been disposed 
of. It is pending before the Senate, and this resolution relates 
toit. Itis germane to the subject. Whether the Senate would 
want to adopt it is another question, but I have a right to offer 
it, it strikes me, because it relates to the particular subject-mat- 
ter which has been presented to the Senate. I do not ask that 
the resolution be acted upon now, but I have a right to offer it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Regular order. 


HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was 


read and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress: 


Therewith transmit. having regard to my mess. of May 9, 1894, a com- 
munication from the Secretary of State covering adispatch from the United 


States minister at Honolulu. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, May 29, 1394. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 1589) for the relief of Louis Pelham was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. = 

The bill (H. R. 3458} extending the time for final proof and 
payment on lands claimed under the public land laws of the 
United States was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 5 

The bill (H. R. 5439) for the relief of Richard Hawley & 
Sons was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia: 

A bill (H. R. 6576) to provide for closing of part of an alley 
in square 622, in the city of Washington, D, C., and for the re- 
lief of the president and directors of Gon College; and 

A bill (H. R. 6777) to amend an act entitled An act to incor- 
porate the Washington and Great Fails Electric Railway Com- 


CA 
The joint resolution (H. Res. 79) for the relief of Peter Hagan 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
ms. 
MISSOURI RIVER POWER COMPANY OF MONTANA. 

The bill (H. R. 82) to authorize the Missouri River Power 
Company of Montana to construct a dam across the Mi 
River, was read twice by its title. , 

Mr. POWER. Isħould like to have immediate consideration 
of the bill just read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. - The Senator from Montana asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

— —5 JONES of Arkansas. I object. I eall for the regular 
order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. POWER. This is similar toa bill which has been rec- 
ommended by the Senate Committes on Commerce and which 
passed the Senate some two months ago. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It can be taken up in the morning 
hour on some other day. I am ing to have the tariff bill 
set aside to take up business of this kind. A 

The VICE-P IDENT. Objection is made to the present 
consideration of the bill. It will be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, if there be no objection. 

DUPLICATE BILL. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the t 
of the House of Representatives to furnish the House witha 
duplicate copy of the bill (S. 104) for the relief of Gen. N.J. 
T. Dana, the original having been mislaid; which, by unanimous 
consent, was complied with. 

THE REVENUE BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for ihe Government, and for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] 
to the amendment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I intended to address the 
Senate. The hour is so late that L think I will not assume the 
floor to-day. Atthe pleasure of the Senate on Thursday, im- 
mediately after the subject is again before us, [should be glad 
to be recognized by the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the Sen- 
ator from Ohio at that time. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Mr. President, I desire to submit a few re- 
marks in reference to the schedule on wood and manufactures 
of wood. My remarks will not be very lengthy. 

15 desire first to quote the language of the present law, as fol- 
ws: . 
P h 216: Timber h : 

B Saen 1 „ . 
Under the old law before the McKinley bill these kinds of 

lumber paid 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Paragraph 217: Timber squared or sided, not specially provided for in this 


act, one-half of I cent per cubic foot. 


Under the old law these paid 1 cent per cubie foot. 


Paragraph 218: Sawed boards, csi Sine and other lumber of he: 
white wood. sycamore, white pine, and wood, $1 per thousand feet 
measure. Sawed lumber, not specially provided for in this act, & per thou- 
sand feet; but when lumber of any sort 3 or finished, in addition to 


the rates provided, there shall be levied paid for each side so planed or 
AY cents per thousand feet board measure; and if planed on oneside 
tongu 


ed and grooved, Si per thousand feet board measure, and if planed 
on two sides and any heute geet grooved, 31.50 per thousand feet board meas- 
ure. In estimating measure under this schedule no deduction shall 
be made on board measure on account of planing, tonguing, and grooving. 
I omit reading the remainder of paragraph 218, but would re- 
fer tothe fact that under the old law prior to the present law, 


- 
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white pine paid a duty of $2 per thousand feet, so that under the 
McKinley act the duties were reduced just one-half what they 


were previously. 

I will omit paragraphs 219 and 220. 

Paragraph 221: Under the present law pine clapboards pay $1 
duty per thousand feet; under the old law, prior to the McKinley 
act, pine clapboards paid $2 per thousand feet. 

Another reduction to one-half the former duty. 

Paragraph 222: Spruce clapboards now pay $1.50 per thousand 

t 


eet. 
I omit paragraph 223. 
Paragraph 224. Under the present law laths pay 15 cents per one thousand 
es. 


Paragraph 225. Pickets and palings, 10 per cent ad valorem; under the old 
law they paid 20 per cent ad valorem. 

8 226. White-pine shingles now pay 20 cents per one thousand, all 
other shingles, 30 cents per one thousand. Under the old law these paid 35 
cents per one thousand. 

Thus, Mr. President, it is evident that a substantial reduction 
was madein duties on lumber under the McKinley bill, the re- 
duction of duty being about one-half of that existing under the 
previous law. 

Now, under the bill that we are considering, it is proposed to 
admit all sawed lumber free of any duty whatever, unless it is 
planed or tongued and grooved; and there is no duty on pine 
clapboards or spruce clapboards or laths, or pickets and palings, 
or on white-pine shingles, or on cedar shingles, of which we are 
large producers in the State of Washington. 

Now, Mr. President, this isa business matter for the people 
of my State, and I feel it to be my duty to enter here a deliber- 
ate and solemn protest against the proposed sacrifice of their in- 
terests. Why should the lumber industry be singled out for such 
an attack in the Senate? Itis well known and understood that 
important concessions have been made to great industries in 
other States, such as iron ore and coal, in which Maryland, West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Corolina, and Alabama are interested. 

The duties on these products have been reduced not quite one- 
half, namely, from 75 cents to 40 cents per ton, and I submit to 
the Senate the 8 e whether fair play and decency in the 
administration of the public business does not require similar 
treatment or something equivalent in the allowance made to the 
interests of lumber? It seems to me thatif there is any man- 
agement of this question that might properly be said to belong 
to the realm of statesmanship it resides in the fair and equita- 
ble 8 of burdens and advantages among all the people. 

We know howinterested the Senators and the people of Louis- 
iana are in the question of having either the retention of the 

resent bounty upon the home production of sugar or the 

evying of a duty which shall enable the sugar producers and 
manufacturers of that country to compete with the producers of 
other countries in supplying sugar to the people of the United 
States. I know how earnest, sincere, and energetic, how fully 
8 I may say, the Senators from Louisiana have been 
and I suppose still are on this subject; but I wish to say to the 
Senate and to them, that the people of the State of Washin gton 
have relatively as large an interest in the question of lumberas 
the people of Louisiana have in the pana of sugar. 

And I would say, in the hearing of these Senators, that while 
it is my desire to stand by them in the reasonable protection of 
their interests, either by the retention of the bounty or by 
the levying of an adequate duty—while I say it is my wish to 
stand b em if I can consistently do so, yet I must give them 
due notice in advance that if this . industry of lumber 
be neglected, if their votes can not secured to sustain this 
most important of the practical industries of my State to-day, 
they must not feel aggrieved if I find myself compelled to vote 

t their interests, in order to defeat this bill. 
Much as I admire and respect these Senators, heartily in sym- 
pathy with them as I am, yet I would be chargeable with treason 

my own people did I not use every legitimate effort to protect 
their interests; and if, in so doing, it becomes necessary for me 
to vote for free sugar, I shall probably do so. 

Mr. President, | know how complicated this whole range of 
discussion is and how difficult the adjustment of the issues in- 
volved must be. I know thatthere is asincere endeavor to pass 
some kind of a tariff bill, and I have great charity in my heart 
for those members of the Finance Committee who have worked 
so arduously in the endeavor to Fer out something far more sat- 
isfactory to the American people than the Wilson bill was or 
could be. Icommend thecommittee for their advancementin so 
far as they have endeavored to secure a more satisfactory ad- 
justment; but I have pleaded with several of them personally 
to take into consideration this lumber interest in their endeav- 
ors to do what is fair and right by all sections of the Union. 

Ihave no right to quote their language, but I am satisfied in 
my mind they believe it to be right that there be a concession 
to this vast lumber interest; and why not do it in the interest of 


fair play and justice? What legitimate argument can be adduced 

tso doing that can not used with much greater force 
on the question of sugar duties? Can we say that lumber is raw 
material when from 90 to 95 per cent of the cost is in labor, in 
my State? And perhaps 75 to 80 per cent is labor in many other 
States in the Union. The only raw material is the tree stand- 
ing in the woods. The balanceof thecost from the time the tree 
is cut until it is landed on the dock is labor; for it takes labor 
to build the roads, fell the trees, cutthem in to logs and raft them 
intobooms, manage steamers in towing, and to handle and manu- 
facture into lumber at the mill, 

Take iton the ground of revenue. Lumberisa great revenue- 
producing article, as the Senator from Oregon stated yesterday. 

e asserted without contradiction that $1,190,000 is the present 
annual revenue derived from lumber. Is there any reason why 
the Government should lose this amount, particularly in view 
of the present condition of the National Treasury? If you are 
going to cut down the duty, why not limit the reduction to a 
duty of 65 or 75 cents per thousand on sawed lumber, so as to 
make it symmetrical with the reduction in the duty on coal and 
iron ore? 

If it is revenue only that you want, perhaps you would get a 
much greater revenue than you now get by making merely a 
moderate reduction, and at the same time you would showsome 
consideration for the preservation of our vast timber and lum- 
ber manufacturing interests. Why limit the duty to planedand 
planed and grooved lumber? Why give aprotection to planing 
or planing and grooving equal to 3 pes cent, or eyen 100 per 
cent, when those who do the great bulk of business, employ the 
bulk of the capital, and assume nearly all of the risks, are to have 
no protection whatever? 

As I stated yesterday, it is estimated that the average cost of 
the labor in the work of planing on one side and planing on two 
sides does not exceed 25 cents per thousand. That is my infor- 
mation from very reliable sources; but supposing the actual cost 
of labor for planing on one side is 20 or 25 cents, it is evident 
that the protection as to the work of planing, simply, is not in 
any degree just or equitable in its relation to the entire busi- 
ness of manufacturing lumber from the tree. 

I have consulted prominent business men engaged in this in- 
dustry in the great lumbering States of Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Minnesota, and I have a letter from a leading Democrat of 
one of these States, whom I have known for more than thirty 
years, who is a warm personal friend of mine and one of the con- 
spicuous leaders of his party in his State; I have had conver- 
sations with him on this subject and know that he keeniy feels 
thegreatinjustice of the present bill. Ido not know thatI would 
be justified in submitting his letter, as he has stated that it was 
hastily prepared; although he has authorized me to use it in the 
lumber interest. He says: 

It is most lamentable that this question should be dealt with otherwise 


than one wholly of a business character. Business men allow their politics 
togreatly confuse and mislead them upon this question. 


Again he says: 


the bill that you are now considering. 8 should not be compelled to sell 
their products in open competition with the world. 

Let me call your attention toa few facts. Most of the Canadian timber is 
owned by citizens of the United States—nearly all of the white pine—and 
the owners are not to part with it under any conditions which will 
not give them the same result for their stumpage as they derive from that 
which they and others own in the United States. I presume the largest 
manufacturer of lumber in British Columbia is a Wisconsin company, and 
they own an immense tract of timber there and have their mills at Victoria 
and some other place. It isa fact that the tariff cuts very little figure in 
the price of lumber, and this arises chiefly because the owner of the timber 
will not part with it unless he gets about the price that obtains every- 
where for the same quality and kind of timber. 

The timber has mostly gotten into the hands of men who are capable of 
holding it so as to realize these prices. It is true that when the stumpage 
is low there are those who will sell; but the very minute that the prices of 
lumber fall, there is less of it manufactured; so that it quickly comes uptc 
the price where the manufacturer can afford to buy the stum: and man- 
ufactureit at a profit. The lumber business is divided into four classes of 
dealers in it: 

1. Timber owner. 

2. The manufacturer. 

3. The purchaser from the manufacturer, who is called the yard operator. 

4. The planing-mill operator. 

‘The timber owner sells to the manufacturer, the manufacturer to the yard 
owner, by whom the lumber is distributed to the consumer. The pla - 
mill operator is an intermediate man, who is 8 paid by the yard - 
man for such work upon the lumber as enables better to dispose of it. 


Now, I may say here that I learn in the South the second and 
fourth classes are generally combined, so that the finished or 
1 product is turned over to the yard operator. And this 

the point to which I called the attention of the Senate yester- 
day, and which I wish to emphasize to-day, that the Southern 
mill owner is protected under the present bill by the duty on 
finished lumber, while the Northern manufacturer has no pro- 
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tection whatever, unless he happens to be a planing-mill opera- 


tor, which is generally a separate business the North, and 


requires but very little capital. 
My informant goes on as follows: 


Sometimes these four classes are concentrated in one person or company. 

In other instances the manufacturer yards his own lumber and has a plan- 

mill; but the general divisions are as above. These divisions apply in 
nearly all cases of lumber exported to other countries. 


He is speaking now as to the lumber producers east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The only exception (generally) is where the manufacturer owns his own 
timber. The owner of the timber sometimes cuts it himself and sells the 
logs or hires the manufacturer to manufacture it for him and he sells the 
rough lumber. 

I desire particularly to call the attention of the Senate to the 
following: 

The manufacturers are of the class who shoulder the great burden of this 
business. They — a vast capital invested in the business, and give 
employment to the millions of workingmen engaged in it. The manufac- 
turer buys the timber, cuts, skids,and banks the logs, tows or transports them 
to the] mills, manufactures them into lumber, piles ‘it in his yard to dr 
for shipment and delivers it on the rail of the vessel, or in cars for the yard- 
man, unless it goes to the consumer after the planingmill has handled that 
which is necessary to go through it. 

The lumber must remain in pile not less than sixty days, and it will aver- 
age ninety days; and this average will apply everywhere. The manufac- 
turer takes nearly all the chances incident to the business, all losses by fire 
and flood. and — 9 be all the capital practically en in the whole busi- 
ness. The yardman buys of the manufacturer on sixty or ninety days and 
four months’ time, and therefore requires small capital. The manufacturer 
really furnishes him the capital by giving him time for payment. The 
pl mill has very small capital ‘cd in the business, and it is so 
small comparison that it scarcely can be considered in connection with 
the amount of money engaged inthe lumber business proper. Therearesash, 
door, and blind factories and furniture factories; these are not considered in 
connection with the lumber business proper, because you will find another 
item of duties on these products. 

The manufacturer's outlay is about as follows: 


Forthe timber or bate $2 to 87 per M, average 83. 
Cutting and deliver: t to mill, 83 to 87, average 

Manufacturing and piling.. 
Insurance and shipping 


This is a fair average and it is under the average of cost to manufactur- 
ers in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. It will be seen that the manu- 
facturer of 200,000,000 feet of lumber has therefore invested in it when in pile, 


$2,050,000. It will be an average of three months before any of it is returned 


to him. 

In addition to this investment is the cost of mills, docks, and mill yards. 
Of this $2,050,000, $700,000 is d for stand timber: the balance is sub- 
stantially all labor. It is safe to say that $125,000 will pay for towing or other 

rtation, costs of the logs, and for implements and other materials 
consumed in the operation, so that there is no business, excepting that of 
producing iron ore, where so great a percentage of the cost is labor as in 
the lumber business. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to call particular attention to the 
following paragraph in the letter of this eminent Democrat: 

et people ignorant of the business, holding high official positions, even 
to that of the Chief Executive of the nation, tall this product “raw mate- 
rial,” and yielding to a mere sentimental notion, and in gross violation of 
all fairness and justice, put the lumbermen under the disabilities involved 
in free trade, when at the same time every tool and machine, all the rope, 
steel, iron, waste, and other materials by him, all thearticles consumed 
by himself and his family, and the men and their families who work for him, 
are paor under a high Government tax, high protective duties, as shown 
by the bill which you are now considering. Tnisis What I call injustice. 
The planing-mill man who has little or no responsibility takes no chances 
and is protected against competition by a very high rate of duty. 


I understand he refers to the bill before the Senate— 

Note particularly the cost of planing, about which so much 
has been said. As to the planing-mill man he says: 

A capital of $30,000 and thirty men will handle in every way in one year 
3 feet of lumber which has cost 82,050,000 to the manufacturer put on 
£ 

This shows that the average cost of planing in Wisconsin 
does not exceed 25 cents per thousand feet. 

The“ manufacturer” is required to employ not less than two 
thousand men to do his work, and receives no protection under 
this bill. 

The McKinley bill reduced the duty from &?to$gi. During the time the 
McKinley bill has been in operation we have obtained for our lumber on 
an average $ to $3 more per thousand than we did before, excepting this 
season, when it has fallen back to about the prices that were obtained ayear 
or two before the McKinley bill was passed. 

Now, the McKinley bill had nothing to do with raising the price of lumber, 
and I suppose directly had nothing to do with lowering it to the present 
price. © prices average now 2.50 lower than fifteen months ago. 

Mr. President, this lumberman gives it to me as his convic- 
tion that taking the duty off lumber will not cheapen the prod- 
uct to the consumer to any extent appreciable. He believes it 
0 to remove the duty and that no good will be accomplished 
thereby. 

Mr. 1 when I had occasion to address the Senate a 
few days ago on the tariff in its general relations to home in- 
dustries, and particularly with reference to the interests of my 
own State, I submitted a statement of the great extent to which 
my people are engaged in the lumber industry, and discussed 
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this branch of the subject so fully that I do not deem it neces- 
ny to go into any further statistical statements at this time. 

he Senator from California and the Senators from Oregon 
yesterday made ample statements as to the condition of this in- 
dustry on the Pacific coast,which are in harmony with the state- 
ments heretofore made by me. 

I wish every Senator who desires thata revenue bill be framed 
in accordance with the interests of all the peo le of the country, 
withoutfavoring any particular class, could have done me the 
honor to listen to my explanation on that branch of the subject, 
but that was practically impossible at that time. Those who 
carefor accurate details concerning the lumber interests of the 
State of Washington can obtain them from the RECORD. 

I mention this because I do not wish to weary the Senate 
undue prolongation of the discussion of this paragraph, yet 
wish to perform my full duty to the people of my State as well 
as to the people of the United States, so that the importance of 
this branch of the tariff may not be underrated. Questions have 
been asked by the Senator from Nebraska why we can not pro- 
duce lumber in the State of Washington as cheaply as it can be 
produced in British Columbia. It is easy for me to enumerate 
some of these reasons. In the first place, ourlabor is more ex- 
pensive because we can not employ Chinese, Japanese, and In- 


dians to the extent that they are employed in British Columbia. 


Our laboring men will not work in harmony with the Chinese, 
and there are many kinds of work, Thapa I may say the lower 
orders of work, that can be effloiently performed by the Chinese, 
and that are performed by them in British Columbia. Ofcourse 
the Chinese are not so expert as axmen or teamsters, or as saw- 
yers. 

Then again, the costof living is somewhat higher in America 


than it is in British Columbia, owing to the duties imposed on 


the articles which our citizens wear and use. We subject our- 
selves to the payment of duties that are demanded by other 
sections of the Union to protect their interests, and yet it is pro- 
posed to leave our interests unprotected. 

Third. The manufacturers pay more for their machinery, 
tools, cordage, steel, and iron, and every imported article that 
is used in connection with the business. 

Fourth. In the United States we pay higher rates for the tim- 
ber in the tree, namely, e than is done in British 
Columbia. In fact, the timber in British Columbia is not paid 
for in stumpage rates as in America, but is leased from the Gov- 
ernment at a low rate per acre, giving the timber owner an op- 
portunity to obtain his wood at less cost in the tree. This is a 
very essential point. The difference in the cost of the raw ma- 
terial in the tree is exceedingly important. The cost of stump- 
age is probably from four to ten times as much in Washington 
as it would be in British Columbia at present rates. 

Then, Mr. President, there are two other points to which I 
desire 8. 7 7 to again call the attention of the Senate. 

The first is as to the effect of the proposed legislation upon 
the value of our lands, reducing the value of the same in com- 
pee with their present value, and perhaps in some respects 

low the value of the landsin British Columbia. Our citizens 
have been induced to invest in the lands obtained [rom the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and many have obtained title to 
valuable timber lands and are paying taxes on the same to-day 
and have been paying such taxes for years. The Governmen 
has millions of acres more of these timber lands to sell. The 
State of Washington has half a million or more acres with which 
it has been endowed by the United States in the terms of the act 
under which this State came intothe Union. The values of all 
these lands will be impaired if lumber shall come in free of duty. 

The second point to which I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate is, the effect upon the merchant marine of the Pacific 
coast. I do not know but the same effect will be true as to the 
Atlantic coast. We have a large coastwise trade in lumber, and 
our shipbuilding interests have been largely promoted thereby. 
The American mill owner is compelled by law to ship in Ameri- 
can vessels, while the Canadians and British Columbians under 
the bill proposed would have the choice of the flags of all nations. 

Our coasting trade would thus be thrown open to foreign ves- 
sels toour great detriment and injury. And our shipbuilding 
interests, particularly on the Pacific coast, would suffer prostra- 
tion from an enactment admitting lumber free of duty. 

I would implore the Committee on Finance to reconsider their 
determination in reference to this item of free lumber. Leta 
spirit of fairness prevail. Let us have a logical, symmetrical 
bill. If we are to have a cut in the rates of duty let it be so gen- 
eral and so reasonable as to be fair to all sections. Let the bill 


be constructed upon business principles. Otherwise we can not 


secure the respect of the American people. 

There is one other thought which occurs to me which has 
not been stated in the debate in the Senate of the United States 
with regard to the interests of the people in different sections of 
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dressed, free raw material? - Bountiful nature covers parts of 
the earth with mighty forests. Man wants the full-grown trees 
for building purposes. With that potent implement of Amer- 
ican civilization, the American ax, after having purchased the 
land, a stalwart axman penetrates the woods, fells the tree 

and cuts it into proper lengths. Another with his team and 
sled draws it over the snow to the nearest stream on which it 
can be floated toa market. At the proper time these lumber- 
men, at the risk of life or limb, float these trees to the sawmill. 
Is that log free raw material? It was when it stood in the for- 
est a valueless tree, for it bore no fruit and contributed in no 
possible way to the benefit of man. 

Every dollar of its worth at the sawmill represented labor, and 
the hardest kind of labor. But at the sawmill, where capital is 
again invested, as in the purchase of the land on which the tree 

ew, other labor, some of it skilled and some unskilled, is put 
fato this log, by turning it into undressed lumber, and the labor 
costin that process represents more than the cost of the log. 
But there is still another labor cost. This Tumber must be trans- 
ported to market. When it reaches the market is it in any 
sense raw material”? 

Nature in the distribution of these woods placed them where 
the imaginary line which divides the Dominion of Canada from 
the United States passes through these forests. If the anty is 
taken off, labor being 25 per cent cheaper in the Dominion than 
in the United States, some hundreds of thousands of Northern 
workingmen employed in this industry will be compelled to ac- 
cept lower wages or remain unemployed. 

r. President, although I have thus spoken of the forests of 
New Hampshire, I have not been unmindful of the forests of the 
rest of the United States. Ido not desire to repeat the state- 
ments so well made in the discussion of this subject by the Sen- 
ators from Maine, the Senators from Oregon, and other Sena- 
tors, but I do wish to ask the Senator from Arkansas Mr. 
JoNES), if he will do me the honor to listen to me, why it is, 
when thecommittee have provided, whether under aduty called 
a revenue duty, or a duty for revenue only, or aduty forrevenue 
with incidental protection, for protecting every other form of the 
wor of lu r except the putting of lumber into the saw- 
mill and causing it to be sawed into boards, preparatory to the 

other processes which will be applied to it, that there is tobeno 
protection whatever for the sawing of lumber. 

I believe, if the Senator from Ar were to consult his de- 
liberate judgment upon this question, he would admit, after logs 
are allowed to come in as free raw material, if you will, for the 
protection of the forests of the United States, if you please, that 
there is no other form of lumber into which the tree can be 
changed which is not entitled to its fair measure of protection, 
and I appeal to the Senator from Arkansas not to utterly and 
totally destroy the industry of sawing lumber, as he will do if 
the present lumber schedule passes without amendment. 

Mr. President, I desire to call attention to what the lumber- 

men, who are most interested in this subject, say for themselves. 
These bulletins are full of the most ample testimony against any 
reduction of the duties imposed upon any kind of manufactured 
lumber, and they are clearly opposed to the destruction of the 
duty upon sawed lumber. 

The Banator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] read yesterday from 
the testimony of Van Dyke & Co., contained in Bulletin No. 21, 

ge 106, reply No. 2711. I shall insert the whole of this reply 
ae remarks, but shall not detain the Senate by reading it. 

The reply referred to is as follows: 


REPLY OF VAN DYKE & CO., OF CARROLL, COOS COUNTY, N. H., MANUFAC 
TURERS OF LUMBER. 


[Established in 1868. Capital invested, $125,000.] 


Our product of lumber, mostly dimension, is 10,000,000 feet a year. Value 
has varied from 814 to $18 per thousand feet. 
5 bite — hed run less than füll time within the last year. No orders or sale 
or lumber. 
We regard the rate under the tariffact of 1890aslow. The value of tim- 
der on B e stump in a ig much less than here, and labor is from 30 to 40 
r cent less. x 
Pine labor cost of our product constitutes three-fourths of the entire cost 


of product. 
As to domestic wholesale prices of goods, given for dimension stuff only at 
the mill: 1884, 812; 1890, 812; 1892, $13; 1894, $10.50 thousand feet. 
Not much competition in our line. There has considerable increase 
in the im tion of shingles and railroad ties. 
Wed ad valorem duty because of the difference in price in the foreign 
and domestic markets. 


We are not manufacturing as many goods as in 1892, on account of the gen- 

EMAS of ane an boos Asai Wank Gart tke pant kwel ths. 
ency o as been do e twelve mont 

We have no difficulty with W. pas 

Four years ago prices of living generally increased, but there has been a 


eee ee —— ogg 5 = 
ancial depression ue to ov. uction and uncertainty in 
— tariff and financial legislation — Settle the tarla * 


once 
‘Timber on the stump is our raw material. 
Our goods are necessities. 


We 6 per cent on loans. 
Mos e our labor comes from Canada. We can not procure it elsewhere 
we! 

About one-third of our labor is skilled. 

We can not compete with Canadian prices and should haye to close our 
business if there be any reduction of duty on goods. 

We bag “yf 150 laborers, nearly all men. Unskilled ayerage $1.40, skilled 
average per day. 

Our hours of labor are sixty per week. 

Foreign articles do to a considerable extent comp3te with ours. 

Not any of our manufacture is pe yet sap 

Since 1883 the cost of manufacturing has decreased 15 to 20per cent, mostly 
within the last year. 

The decrease has been in labor. 

Our selling prices have decreased since 1899. ` 

Free raw material would make no difference with regard to the necessity 
for a duty on manufactured products. 

Let existing rates of duty stand as they are. 

We think that there should be a duty on manufactured lumber s 
to equalize the cost of stumpage and the price of labor in Canada and this 
country, otherwise we shall have to close our mills. Without a duty wecan 
not compete with Canadian prices. ~ 

There is also a return from the Easton Lumber Company, of 
Easton, N. H., manufacturers of hemlock, spruce, and hardwood 
lumber. They say: 

Free raw material (free logs) is allright. Free manufactured articles or 
goods is a betrayal of Democratic pledges, and will not be forgotten. 


Precisely what Democratic pledges the Easton Company refer 
to, I do not know. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator kindly yield to me for a ques- 
tion ór two? 

Mr. CHANDLER. T have in mind two or three unanswered 
questions already asked by the Senator from Nebraska of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH], and if I am led off with 
another now I do not know when Ishall beable to answer all the 
Senator’s questions, but still I will add to the number with pleas- 


ure. 

Mr. ALLEN. Linfer that the bulletin from which the Sena- 
ter proposes to read contains the answers simply of those who 
are themselves engaged in the lumber trade, and therefore may 
be looked upon as interested witnesses and their evidence be 
taken with some degree of allowance. I should like to ask the 
Senator if he has an from the consumers of lumber as to 
their opinion about the subject of taxing lumber or not? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ido not know whether the consumers of 
lumber had circulars sent to them, but I think thereare in these 
bulletins many answers from wood-workers, who use lumber, 
and it would be well for the Senator to take these dozen bulle- 
tins on the subject of lumber, examine them, and see what the 
workers in wood, for whom manufactured lumber is in a certain 
sense raw material, say with reference to this duty. 

Mr. ALLEN, They are not the men I am locking after. They 
are comparatively an insignificant factor in the determination 
of the question. My question is, whether the Senator has any 
information upon the subject from those persons who are en- 
gaged in building housesand barns and making fences, and that 
vast class, embracing millions of people in the_prairie States, 
who are required to consume the lumber which he desires to 
have protected? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I recognize the fact that 
the Senator did not ask the question because he thought there 
were any such answers in these bulletins to inquiries, as to the 
expediency of retaining the duty on lumber, made of the house- 
builders and farmers, who are his constituents, on the prairies of 
Nebraska. The Senator only asks the question in order to point 
his argument that, while the lumbermen and eyen the manu- 
facturers of wood may want the duty, the consumer of lumber 
does not need a duty. Was not that the only object of the Sen- 
ator’s inquiry? 0 

Mr. ALLEN. I take pleasure in answer the Senator, be- 
cause he opens up a subject that ought to be ussed. 

All the way through the discussion upon this schedule Senators 
have confined themselves to the reading of the expressions of 
opinion of those engaged in the lumber trade, those engagedin 
the handling of lumber, and the expressions of opinion of those 
living in what may be termed the lumber States. It occurs to 
me, if the Senator from New Hampshire will indulge me a mo- 
ment, that it is slightly singular that there isnotstatesmanship 
enough and patriotism enough in this Senate to take into con- 
sideration the welfare of the millions of people in this country 
who are compelled to use lumber. I do not mappo the Sena- 
tor's State of New Hampshire sent the Senator here for the pur- 

of loo after the interest of New Ham e alone, nor 


o I suppose t wise policy and states upon his 
— require him to look at the interests of New Hamps. 
one. 
What are you going to do with the millions of poor people in 
the prairie States who are required to use this lumber for the 


construction of houses, for the construction of places of shelter, 
and to whom lumber is an absolute necessity? Are you going 
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to tax them without limit upon this necessary article, simply in 
order that the tax may contribute in some slight degree to the 
upbuilding of the lumber interests of New Hampshire, and Mich- 
i pee and Wisconsin, and the five or six lumber States of the 
on? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. ALLEN. With the permission of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, who has the floor, I will. 

- Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Rhode Island allow me to 

ask a question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am afraid my own speech will disappear 
but I will yield to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. OAR] 
to ask the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] a ques- 


tion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
whether the people of Nebraska use sawed lumber or planed lum- 
ber, whether they have the lumber planed that they use in build- 
ing houses in Nebraska? 

r. ALLEN. They use all kinds of lumber. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mostly planed, I suppose. 


Mr. ALLEN. They use what is known as mill lumber and 
dressed lumber. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I was about to say to the Senator from Ne- 


braska that he should use his influence with the Democratic com- 

mittee to have planed lumber put on the free list, as most people 

w6] pened lumber and very few use sawed lumber without being 
ed. 

3 Mr. ALLEN. Why not put all lumber on the free list? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not moving on that line. Iam in favor 
of protection. : 

Mr. ALLEN. We use much rough lumber in the construction 
of houses and in the construction of fences and of outbuildings. 
These things are a necessity to the people of the State of Ne- 
braska, and not only to them, but to the seven or eight million 
poopie who live in the prairie States; and yet you are perfectly 
willing to take these people by the throat and hold them up, as 
the highwayman holds up his victim, and take money out of 
them for the purpose of putting that money in the pockets of a 
few men along the northern border of the United States. 

Mr. HOAR. The question I desire to put to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, with the leave of the Senator from New ampi 
shire, is this, whether, according to his opinion, what was said 
yesterday by the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] is 
true? The Senator from Washington said that the Southern 
lumber which comes into the market comes usually sawed or 

laned, and that the planing or dressing—which is all that the 
8 applies to, and is a Southern industry - costs about 25 cents 
a thousand feet, while the duty is 81, I think. So there isa duty 
of 400 per cent on this Southern industry, if these figures are 
right. 
Ir. DOLPH. The Senator means the proposed duty. 

Mr. HOAR. Yes; the duty proposed under the pending bill. 
We could not get outof the Senator from Arkansas whether that 
was true or not, although several questions were put to him, 
and, therefore, I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island—and I will repeat the question, as I see the Senatorfrom 
Arkansas [Mr. JONES] is now listening—the statement made by 
the Senator from Washington was that the Southern lumber 
which comes into the market comes in usually planed or dressed 
for flooring and other similar purposes—necessaries of life, as 
the Senator from Nebraska contends—and the process which 
makes it dutiable costs about 25 cents a thousand, and you have 
got a dollar a thousand duty; so there is a duty of about 400 per 
cent on this Southern industry. That is what the Senator from 
. Washington said, and I ask the Senator from Rhode Island or 
the Senator from Arkansas to tell us whether that be true? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I can not answer definitely as to 
the truth of the calculation, but I do not believe there is any- 
thing whatever in it. 

Mr. HOAR. How much is it probably? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think it must cost very much 
more; but I can not undertake to say exactly how much. 

Mr. HOAR. How much does the Senator think? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have never been a sawmill man, 
but I do know that it requires considerable trouble to handle 
the material. You have to dry the lumber for the purpose of 
dressing it. It can not be dressed until you first dry it. It has 
to be subjected to that process, which is very troublesome and 
expensive, and, after that is done, the dressing must be done at 
very much more cost. Task if the Senator from West Virginia 
can not tell what that work is worth? 

Mr. CAMDEN. About a dollar and a half a thousand. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from West Virginia, 
who is familiar with this sort of business, says that dressing 
lumber is worth one dollar and a half a thousand. 


Mr. HOAR. Then you have got, if the cost is a dollar a 
thousand, 100 ponosni uty; and if the cost is a dollar and a half, 
you have nearly 70 per cent duty. 

I did not put the question to the Senator as a sawmill man 
but I put it to him as a committeeman, who had recommended 
this thing to us to vote on. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My information is that the cost of planin 
lumber on both sides is not over a dollar a owahi and 
think the Senator from West Virginia, if he investigates care- 
fully, will find that that is the fact. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Will the Senator from Rhode Island be kind 
enough to repeat his statement, as I did not hear it fully? 

Mr. ALDRICH. My information, received from many sources, 
is that it costs not over a dollar a thousand feet to plane lum- 
ber on both sides, and that that isalarge price for the work done, 
a liberal allowance for planing on both sides, and I think the Sen- 
ator must be mistaken when he says that a dollar and a half a 
thousand would be a fair price for that work. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I uay bə mistaken, but I know what is the 
usual charge at the mills for doing such work for outside par- 
ties. At that figure it may be very profitable. 

4 Mr. HOAR. That is the charge when it is a small job, per- 
aps. 

Mr. FRYE. I think this lumber is tongued and grooved as 
i pated panoa also ee ae I sr twill be found that 
planing on sides and tonguing and grooving costs a dollar 
and a half a thousand feet. 3 = s 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is just the amount of the duty. 

Mr. HOAR. Yes; that is the amount of the duty, and then 
it is 100 per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President 

Mr. CHANDLER. I was about to invite the Senator from 
Iowa to say something. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALLISON. I am much obliged to the Senator. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] seems to be under the im- 
pression that the duty, whatever it is, is constantly added to the 
88055 charged by the sawmill people in Michigan, Wisconsin, 

ew Hampshire, and other States. The Senator says that these 
duties, whether upon lumber sawed, or lumber sawed and planed, 
or sawed, planed, and grooved, add to the price. 

l wish to call the attention of the Senator from Nebraska to this 
fact while I am asking this question. I have understood that 
when we took one-half the duty from pine lumber under the act 
of 1890, instead of the price ord been reduced the price has 
advanced between 1890 and 1894. So Ido not understand, as the 
Senator from Nebraska seems to understand, that the duty is 
added to the price of the lumber consumed in Nebraska. it I 
thought so I should be more in sympathy with the Senator from 
Nebraska. I should be glad if the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would state whether the duty is added to the price of lum- 
ber that is consumed in this country. 

; Mr.CHANDLER. All in good time, I say to the Senator from 
owa. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam in no hurry. 

Mr. CHANDLER gain 

P; R. Before yielding a to the Senator from 
Nebraska, which I shall do th a rae moments, I wish to ask a 
question of the Senator from Arkansas. As he was courteous 
enough to answer in the course of my speech an inquiry put b 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Honk} and I should fee 
hurt if the RECORD showed to posterity the Senator sitting dumb 
under my inquiry, therefore I ask the Senator if he will kindl 
tell me why, after letting logs in free, there is a duty 88 
upon all forms of manufactured lumber, and no duty is imposed 
upon sawed lumber, and whether the effect will not be to destroy 
the saw mills? Will the Senator tell me whether hiscommittee 
can not bring themselves to impose a duty upon sawed lumber? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think not. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator tell us, if he can, why 
there is any discrimination between the mills which plane lum- 
ber, and tongue and groove lumber, and do other work upon 
lumber, and the sawmills? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The former is a much more ad- 
vanced process than the simple process of sawing logs into boards. 

Mr. HALE. The situation in which this is left is still more 
embarrassing to the committee than has been indicated by the 
Senator from New Hampshire. The log that is cut, hauled, and 
brought to our frontier is made free, and all that class of labor 
in cutting down, swamping, hauling, and driving, to bring it to 
our border is free. 

Then the committee interposes, takes all the work of the saw- 
mill, the freighting, and all that is necessary to bring it to 
market, and makes that free, and then inter s with another 
crooked turn, and when the lumber is brought to the process of 
planing and grooving, dumps on to it a duty in some cases of 


g 


~ the other side of the Chamber. 
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nearly a hundred per cent. I hope the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will push his inquiries in this direction. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I must pe the inquiry toward the Sen- 
ator from Maine, because the Senator from Arkansas is very sen- 
tentious. It costs $2 a thousand, I suppose, to saw the log, and 
it does not cost more than a dollar or a dollar and a quarter for 
planing, tongulng, and grooving. 

Mr. HAL . It does not cost 50 cents. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Why should a process which costs from 
50 cents to a dollar and a quarter have a duty, and a process 
which costs 82 have no duty? Will the Senator from Maine an- 
swer me that? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas rose. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam very glad that I am togetananswer 
from the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the contention of the Senator 
from New Hampshire is correct, that the tariff im d on this 

laned lumbet is too high, I should be as much rejoiced to find 
Rout as anybody in the Senate and I should be willing to meet 
the objections by putting this class of lumber on the free list 
as well as the rough. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I know the Senator is disposed to back 
out of nearly every item which has been debated, but I pray 
him not to practice all his retreats upon me. 

Mr. J ONES of Arkansas, Putting it on the free list willcer- 
tainly get rid of the difficulty. 

Mr. KLDRICH. I suggest whether the duty is too high or 
not will probably depend on whether it is a revenue duty or a 
protective duty. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am perfectly willing to obviate 
the difficulty and will make that motion when we reach the 
ite 


m. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If itis arevenue duty imposed for the bene- 
fit of West Virginia it is not too high, butif itis a protective 
duty im d for the benefit of Maine it is too high. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator proposes to punish me for 
mak my inquiry 

ONES of Arkansas. I do not propose to punish the Sena- 


tor. Isimply propose to meet the Senator's views, and for that 
pu I shall move to put this class of lumber on the free list, 
as the other is, when we reach the item. ; 


Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator is not meeting my views, as 
he knows very well, and the usually ingenuous Senator is very 
disingenuous when he says he proposes to meet my views, be- 
cause I made no suggestion whatever that the duties on these 
other processes were too high. ` 

-I did ask the Senator if he would be kind enough to tell me 
why, when a duty was put upon these other processes, it was 
not put upon the product of the process of sawing. The Sena- 
tor says, to meet my view, if I think the duty on these forms of 
dressed lumber is too high, the committee will withdraw the duty 
and pas them on the free list. I beg to say to the Senator that 
Į said nothing which e that statement. I was trying to 
induce him to put a duty upon sawed lumber, so that the saw- 
mills may not be destroyed, and so that the logs may be sawed 
in the United States and not in Canada. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator yield to me just a moment, to 
call attention to the fact that aresome products of timber which 
are placed upon the free list, which are not quite as advanced 
products as the planed and grooved and tongued lumber? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not wish to yield to the Senator from 
Oregon to goon with his process of proving inconsistencies upon 
I am afraid that lumber in all 
its forms will be placed on the free list. 

Mr. DOLPH. I hope the Senator will not now commit him- 
self to such an unpardonable thing as he has reprimanded me 
for, not yielding to Senators on the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Simply because I am trying to come to 
answers to some of the questions of the Senator from Nebraska 
which the Senator from Oregon has not yet answered. 

Mr. DOLPH. This is pertinent to the suggestion. Why should 
not wheels, posts, last blocks, wagon blocks, gun blocks, and 
laths and shingles be put upon the free list, Which require so 
much skilled labor for their manufacture, and a duty be placed 
only upon lumber which is planed on one or both sides? 

r. CHANDLER. The Senator from Arkansas, I suppose, 
would say, If you are not satisfied, we will withdraw the duties 
upon the finished products.” 

Mr. Van Dyke, from whosecireularI read, came here the other 
day. There came with him Mr. George R. Eaton, of the Lan- 
caster Lumber Company, and Mr. Irving W. Drew. These three 
gentlemen came to try to secure a duty uponsawed lumber. They 
were all Democrats. If there are any Democrats in New Hamp- 
shire, these three men are such. They have been dyed-in-the- 
wool Democrats from their youth up. Messrs. Van Dyke and 
Eaton are lumbermen. Mr. Drew is their counsel. I introduced 


these gentlemen to the Senator from Arkansas and to other Sen- 
ators engaged in the business of making a tariff. They were re. 
ceived courteously and told the Senators what they wished, and 
they also state to the Senate what they wish in these bulletins, 
They know what will help and what will harm them, and the 
said if there was no duty upon sawed lumber, the business woul 
practically be destroyed in Northern New Hampshire, in North- 
ern Maine, and in all the lumber districts of which they had Td 
knowledge. They went back to New Hampshire anxiously wai 
ing and feryently hoping that the hearts of the Senators en- 
ed in the construction of this bill would yield to them some 

uty upon sawed lumber. I trust that their hopes are not to be 
disappointed. 

Mr. President, I come back to the inquiry of the Senator from 
Nebraska, not so much to answer it now as to ask him to excuse 
me until a later period in my speech or until some other day. 
when I shall endeavor to answer all the questions I have heard 
him put, which have not yet been answered upon this side of the 
8 The Senator is interested in the consumers of lum- 

r. 

4 Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator permit me toask him a ques- 
on? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will excuse the entire speech of the Senator, 
if we can get a vote upon this question. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator is ready to vote with me to 
ag cies this bill until the first Monday in December next, I think 

shall be inclined to take him at his word; but we are pursuing 
the debate on this subject, and the Senator raises the question 
whether a duty on lumber is a benefit to the consumer of lum- 
ber. *I say I shall answer that question before I get fhrough 
this speech or some other speech which I may make upon the 
pending bill. Iam only now wating to prolong my remarks in 
order to say to the Senator from Nebraska that I am not sec- 
tional or local in my views upon the tariff. It is true that lam 
now speaking for an industry of my own State. 

I am afraid that the Senator is sectional and local, when he so 
often calls to our attention the fact that his State is without 
forest and filled with consumers of lumber, and, therefore, in- 
sists that there ought not to be any duty upon lumber. I am 
surprised that the Senator, when charging me with being local 
and sectional, is local and sectional himself. I have the high- 
est respect for the Senator from Nebraska. I know that in man 
ways he is not local; I know that many of his views are national, 
that he is in favor of exercising to the full all the powers of the 
National Government for the purpose of benefiting the people 
of the country. : 

The Senator is a leader ina new party, which he expects to 
be a great party, and itis my impression that when the Popu- 
list party takes the field in the next Presidential election, the 
Senator, not unwillingly, may lead the forces as the chosen nom- 
inee for the Presidency. Therefore [ beg to say to the Senator, 
that when he reproaches me for arguing for a local industry in 
my own State, he must not make his objection in the interest 
solely of the people of Nebraska, but he mustlet his view range 
over the whole country and take in, if he can, the whole system 
of protection, and must realize that the systemis a benefit to all 
the people and not local and sectional in its benefits. : 

Mr. ALLEN, Will the Senator from New Hampshire permit 
me a question? š 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, pasaig over the very fertile 
imagination of the Senator from New Hampshire, I beg only to 
say to him at this time that there are a great many millions of 
ee in this country whose homes are not yet constructed. 

The State of Nebraska is a very young State, a very new State, 
admitted in 1867, if I recollect aright. The people of the prairie 
States are compelled to construct homes of this protected lum- 
ber. We have no timber of our own; timber is foreign to our 
soil to a very great extent. The State of New Hampshire is, as 
a colony and a State, over 300 years old. Your homes are con- 
structed, your industries are developed as highly as they possi- 
bly can be, and yet I understand the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to contend, however much he may skirmish around and in- 
directly deny it, that it is perfectly legitimate for New Hamp- 
shire, and a few States like New Hampshire, to tax the forms of 
rough lumber of which the people of the great prairie States are 
compelled to construct their houses to preserve themselves from 
the weather. It isnot a thing which we can dispense with. We 
are either compelled to purchase this protected lumber for the 
purpose of constructing homes and necessary structures for the 
proporvation of our people, and pay the taxesthat you see fit to 

evy upon us, or we are compelled to coustruct those homes of 
Poa- ere are a great many sod houses in the State of Ne- 
raska. 

Are you not willing to assist us to some extent, at least, in 


g 


l would put all the bu 
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developing that great portion of this country from which you 
and almost the balance of the civilized world are compelled to 
dra your food products? If you will give us free lumber, with 
which we can construct our cities and villages, and our farm 
houses and barns and fences, and assist us insome slight degree 
to develop the great possibilities of our country, wes. amply 
repay you by the products which we produce and sell in your 
markets. Are = not willing to do that? 

Mr. CHANDLER. May J ask the Senator a question? Is he 
against all tariff duties? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly not. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator is in favor of tariff duties, 
is he not in favor of protecting industries while enacting tariff 


duties? 
Mr. ALLEN. I do not pro , Mr. President, to be drawn 
into the general discussion of the question of protection and free 


trade. Lam nota protectionist for protection’ssake, Iwill say 
to the Senator that I do not believe in free ports. I am not, 
therefore, a protectionist according to the common acceptation 
of the term upon the one hand, nor a free trader upon the other. 

I believe that the Constitution of this country marks out the 
line of taxation, and marks it out so plainly that almost a blind 
man can read it; butI believe the spirit of avarice which has 
existed in this country so long, and which continues to exist, 
and exists in this Chamber and is manifested here daily, has 
overridden the plain language of the Constitution of this country; 
and so tar as it any practical effect upon this question it is a 
mere rope of sand, not thatit should not be observed, but because 
men who desire to make money out of their brother men unlaw- 
fully haye overriden the Constitution in this Chamber and in 
the other end of the Capitol. . 

I do not believe there is a man upon the face of the earth who 
is honest with himself who will for one moment contend that 
your tariff taxation in this country should extend beyond the 
revenue limit. That it may be perfectly 8 some cir- 
cumstances to so levy your taxes within the revenue limit as to 
discriminate in favor of certain industries, I do not now deny. 
I think that can be done, but protection can not be levied for 
protection’s sake. It must beanecessary incident of the raising 
of revenue. 

Aside from that question—as I am going to desert the Senator 
from New Hampshire pretty soon, because I see there is no dis- 
position to bring this question to a vote—I say that the policy 
of taxing materials that go into the homes of this country is 
unwise. It should be the policy of a great and enlightened na- 
tion like this to refrain from taxing anything which is essential 
to the preservation of human life. The necessary homes which 
shelter our people from the blasts should be free from taxation, 
if it is possible to render them free. All the clothing and food 
necessary to protect and sustain our people should be free from 
taxation if possible, or, at least, the lowest rate of taxes should 


be levied upon them. 
I have no sympathy with that pseudo statesmanship which 
en of taxation upon the poor le and 
the poor homes of this country. I understand quite well that it 
is not popular to stand up in this Chamber as I now do and con- 
tend for those homes; it is not popular with men dealing in 
lumber and the great financial interests; but, Mr. President, it 


is right, and no man by any species of pettifogging or caviling 


can deny the force of the argument. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
said that he would not be drawn into a general discussion of the 
tariff question, and yet he took time to state his on views quite 
fully. Ishall not bo drawn now into a general discussion of the 
tarilf question, but, inasmuch as the Senator has stated that he 
believes in incidental protection I simply say to him that the 
lumber of New Hampshire is entitled to a share of that protec- 
tion just as much as the beet-sugar industry of Nebraska is en- 
titled to protection. The Senutor is opposed to a duty upon 
lumber, he says. He is in favor of a bounty, or,if not a bounty, 
in favor of a duty upon sugar. 

Mr. ALLEN. How do you know? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have no doubt the Senator is in favor of 
them, I will walt for a denial. Mr. President, I only rose to 
speak a few minutes, but by reason of the interruptions my re- 
marks haye been unduly prolonged. 

I desire now to put into the RECORD a copy of the reply of B. 
F. Andrews & Son, of Lisbon, N. H., manufacturers of spruce 
lumber, being Bulletin No. 22, page 70. They say: 


{Established in 1890. Capital invested, 810,000. 


One mill built in fall of 1890; the other in fall of 1892. We manufacture 
framing lumber. Product, about $45,000 per year. 


We have not shut down until this winter: we were obliged to do so owing 
to lack of orders. 

In x. to reducing the rates of duty one-third; the cost of uction 
would have to be reduced in proportion to the cost in the ređuct: in duty. 

In 1890 spruce frame sold at 


5. In 1892 the price was nearly the same. 


In the first part of 1893 it was the same, but the latter part of 1693 it fell to 


the present price of $13.50. 

It seems to us there has been more competition within the last two years, 

Pe do not wish N tduty ot lumber. Why? Be 

edo no anyc on the present duty of lumber. y causo 
one of our mills is located about 12 miles from the railroad; the second mill 
about 7 miles from the railroad. Consequently the cost of delivering our 
lumber on cars is almost entirely on labor. ith several contracts made 
for teaming for some time in the future, we could not produce lumber at á 
less price. It would mean the closing of our business, 

We have built one mill since which has increased our product. The 
Istof January we made a reduction of 10 per cent in wages, excepting on 
contracts where we could not. 4 

We have no trouble in construim; law. 

We think the cost of living has decreased. 

The logsare ourraw materials. 


Our goods are necessities. 
We pay 6 per cent on loans. 
Very a amount of our labor is skilled. 
ue can ee ane . = 4 TS = 
o employ 0. es, 81. r common : r da; 
skilled inboe. 7 — r k. * y 


ey are employed sixty hours wee! 
We have to compete with — — lumber, “pss 

None of manufacture is exported. 

Selling prices have decreased within the last year from 81 to 82 per 1,000. 
We use from $500 to $600 worth of hay and besides other products. 
Logs are free. 


We do not care for any change in our line of business. We can rot have 
any reduction in prices, as it would ruin our business. 


There is also a communication in Bulletin No. 23, page 55, of 
C. A. Stickney, of Brookline, N. H., who is a manufacturer of 
hard-wood lumber and cooperage stock. He says: 


[Established in 1884. Capital stock, $10,000.] 


Our yearly amount of production from commencement of industry, average 
500,000 feet; ue, $10 per 1,000 feet. 

I have run one-half time since January, 1891. 

Toplace domestic productions on an equal footing with the foreign prod- 
uct the rates of duty should be 25 per cent. 

In regard to reducing the rates of duty one-third, would be obliged to pay 
smaller wages by exact amount of reduction in duty. 

I make a large lot of box boards, which formerly sold for 89. Can make no 
sales at any price. 

More lumber is now shipped in from the provinces than four years ago. 

I desire ad valorem duty. 

Iam 3 cent less goods now than in 1892; too much tariff 
tinkering. : 

Ican hire help for ep bre I offer. 

The cost of living of 8 workmen with family of three Ngee: Boas For 
rent, $96; fuel, 825; provisions, #0; groceries, $92; clothing, #35. tal, $238 


with existing law. 

I would suggest that Con settle the tarif some way—I do not care 
how. It is the long wrangl that has stupefied all kinds of business in 
this section. Give us some to base our calculations on and business 
will boom in thirty days. 


There is also on page 68 of Bulletin No. 23 a statement of G. 
E. Knapp, of Tilton, N. H.; also in Bulletin 24, on page 9, a 
statement of Moses R. Weeks, ol North Sanbornton, N. H.; also 
on e 105, Bulletin No. 24, the statement of S. S. Stone, of 
Fitzwilliam, N..H., which I ask leave to insert in the RECORD. 
These are all the New Hampshire reports which I find in the 
Bulletins printed up to this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). Is 
there ah to the request of the Senator from New p- 
shire? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The papers referred to are as follows: 


REPLY OF G. E. KNAPP, Of TILTON, N. H., MANUFACTURER OF PINE, HEM- 
LOCK, AND HAIfD-WOOD LUMBER, 


[Established in 1888. Capital invested, 83,000.] 


We manufacture stock to amount yearly to $10,000. e 

The hard times have been so bad for the past year I have not run but to- 
thirds of the time. 

Lam not manufacti as many goods the past year as in 1892. 

There has been great uction in wages the last twelve months. 

I believe if duty was taken off lumber that it would make the biggest half 
of our lumber on the stump almost worthless, unless there is at reduc- 
tion in wages; of course the lots near market and railroad be greatly 
reduced in price. The great bulk of our lumber is from #1 to 82 stumpage. 


REPLY OF MOSES R. WEEKS, OF NORTH SANBORNTON, N. H., MANUFACTURER 
OF PINE, HEMLOCK, AND HARDWOOD LUMBER, AND SHINGLES. 


[Established in 1884. Capital invested, $4,000.] 


Have been handling this industry for ten years; handle about 300,000 feet 
ryear. In 1884 boards were worth $13 per 1,000, shingles $2.50; and 1890, 
12, shingles $2.25; in 1892, boards $12, shingles $2.25; present date, 

boards worth 89 per 1,000, 8 les $2, 

Wages during the past year have been about 20 8 cent lower. 

As I understand matters, the change from high tariff tolow should be 
fixed from three to ten years ahead, so that the ple could make a 
tion for it before it becomes a law. I believe if the Wilson bill sho be 
postponed till the last days of the present Administration it would give 
the people a better understanding of tarif reform. 


REPLY OF S. S. STONE, OF FITZWILLIAM, N. H., MANUFACTURER OF HARD- 
WOOD LUMBER, PINE, ETC, 


The hardwood I put into chair stock turned on shave lathe. My pine is 
sawed into boards, plank, and staves. My business has increased so 
that I had all that I could do, and did not have to solicit orders till this last 
ear; and I have not sold near all of that I got out last season, and do not 
w when I shall. My business was good enough for me before the change 

in Administration, and as the people wanted a change they have got is 


their 
2 81.50 per day till last fall, and since 81. 25, and do not work only about 


r year. 
I have no difficul 


pinion, ‘ilson bill was burned and the present law 
Bios fom yo 8 the = hp fran would start again, and we should see 
13 turough the country. As for selling goods, [havenot had an order 

or ah unt for six months. People do not buy when they have nothing 
to do. erate of taxes the last year was $1.33 per $100. I use cash and no 
credit in my work and timber, but when selling have to give from sixty to 
ninety days, and this year am luckyto get it in four months; thatisslow for 
collection. No new industries the last year. The best remedy that I know 
is confidence in the ruling party, but I think that can not be unless they leg- 
mee i the protection of our farmers and mechanics and manufacturers 
at home. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I regret that my colleague [Mr. GALLIN- 
GER], who understands this subject much better than Ido, is not 
here. He is absent in New Hampshire for the purpose of deliv- 
ering a Decoration Day address. I have endeavored to present 
to the Senate as prong as I could the prospect thatthe business 
of sawing lumber will be destroyed if there is not some duty 
upon sawed lumber. It is unfortunate that the Senator from 
Arkansas does not see fit to grant such a duty. The other forms 
of manufactured lumber are protected, and, in justice to the 
lumber industries of the whole country, the infliction, which the 
neglect to put a duty upon sawed lumber may bring, ought not 
to be insisted upon. 

THE REVENUE BILL. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I suppose that the fiat has gone 
forth, and that whatever the result may be to this great in- 
dustry, it is to be submitted to the . process which 
the Democratic members of the Committee on Finance, in their 

leasure and good will, see fit to visit upon any particular in- 

us No sane man can give any reason worthy of considera- 
tion by another sensible man why coal and iron ore and lead 
and sugar have been taken from the position which they occu- 
pied in the Wilson bill, and even later in the Voorhees bill, and 
a duty of some 40 per cent placed upon them; and yet on this 
great industry, which is ayaa dl larger than any other, the 
ruthless knife of free trade is laid to its throat. I defy, Mr. 
President, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] or the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. VEST], who has set himself 9 this 
most determined fashion after getting what some of his people 
want upon lead, against any duty upon lumber, to give any rea- 
son for such action on this floor that should be worthy of con- 
sideration by the Senate or by the American people. 

This debate has lasted two days, and no Senator has ventured 
to peen or assume fora momentthat there is any reason why 
this invidious selection should be made. The only man upon 
the other side who has even‘attempted to give a reason, by pos- 
- ing here as the advocate of the consumer, is the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], who early and late upon all these arti- 
cles stands in his place, the assumed representative of the con- 
sumer of this product of everyday life, and against a duty. 
When the time comes that an industry in his State is affected I 
hope we shall see what the Senator's attitude is then, whether 
he is against a duty and against a bounty upon the great arti- 
cle of sugar, which affects the people in oreraa ife and in 
their consumption ten times as much as lumber does. There 
will be an opportunity then of seeing, as has been seen with 
other Senators, whether or not there is any consistency in this 
theory that the ax should be laid to the roots of the tree upon 
certain articles and not upon others. 

Mr. President, without consuming too much time, I want to 
say that we and the country are indebted to the Committee on 
Finance for furnishing to us a great body of material coming 
from the people. These different bulletins devoted to the wood 
and lumber schedules tell the story from beginning to end, not 
ony of the manufacturers of lumber, but the manufacturers of 
articles who purchase from lumber dealers. The attempt that 
is made here, and the determination that is meant to be carried 
out, of putting lumber upon the free list, is a direct blow to all 
theirindustriesand toall the peoplewhoaredependentupon them. 
As I read—and I have no doubt the reflection has occurred to 
other Senators—as I read the replies tothe circulars which Sen- 
ators of the committee on the other side of the Chamber un- 
warily sent out, there has come to me the conviction that the 
have not only done a service to us here in furnishing the senti- 
ments of the people, but they have set afoot, Mr. President, in- 
quiries and thoughts and reflections which will grow and amplify 
and fructify in future years. The benefit which has come from 
these circulars sent out in this unwary moment by Senators of 
the committe upon the otherside, which have brought out these 
answers, will never be estimated until in future years; and no- 
body runs away from them asdo the Senators upon the other 
side in charge of this bill. 

I do not wonder that it has been said by Democratic Senators 
that they have equipped us with facts that we could not have got 
in any other way. Ido not wonder that they do not take thecircu- 
lars from their own States and read from them. I have here a list 
ol twenty or thirty replies from tho States of Virginia, North Car- 
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olina, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentuc 
replies, thoughtful replies, 
jects—matter of which they are s 
treating the Democratic committee not to put this article upon 
the free list, and thereby strike down this great industry. 
it will be of no avail, Mr. President. 


ators 


ky, and Missouri, intelligent 
exhaustive replies, upon the sub- 

all protesting and en- 
ut 


If there had been Democrats representing these industries in 


Southern States who had held their knife to the throat of the 
ee as did Senators representing iron ore and coal and 
ead— 


ee FAULKNER. Will the Senator permit mo to interrupt 
im? = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. HALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I understand the Senator to say that Sen- 

reprenent ag the coal interest held their knives at the 

throatof the committee, and compelled them to yield to their 
demands. I desire to ask the Senator upon what authority he 
makes that statement, if he alludes to me? 

Mr. HALE, Ido not know whether I alluded to the Senator 
as aman who is in the habit of holding knives. I say this—— 


Mr. FAULKNER. Iam frank to say that I advocated a duty, 


on coal, and therefore assume that the Senator alluded to me. 

Mr. HALE. I suppose the Senator did advocate a duty on 
coal, and he had a right to do so. } 

Mr. FAULKNER. But that is not the question I am refer- 
ring to. I understood the Senator to say that those who advo- 
cated coal held knives at the throats of the committee. I want 
to know upon whatauthority the Senator makes thatstatement. 

Mr, HALE. Ido not withdraw the statement. Of course I 
am using metaphors. I do not suppose that the Senator took a 
knife or a broadax or asword or a poignard, but I do suppose 
that the Senator early and late insisted upon his view that coal 
is an article that needs protection, and that it should have a dut, 
pinged upon it, and insisted witb his usual force and vigor an 

etermination and insistance before the committee, and his 
way. That is what I supposed. 

Mr.FAULKNER. The Senator musthave heard the remarks 
made by the Senator from West Virginia upon this floor com- 
menting upon the articleof the Néw York Herald which placed 
him in the position of having demanded a duty on coal. [then 
distinctly stated to the Senate that I had presented what I con- 
sidered to be the reasons why a reasonable revenue UP houa 
be paa upon coal, but that at the same time I had distinctly 
told the committee, whether they concurred with me in those 
views or not, whether they placed coal upon the free or the dutia- 
ble list, that whatever measure they reported from the commit- 
tee would receive my earnest and active ar 

Mr. HALE. Luckily the Senator from West Virginia, under 
the action of the committee, has not to be subjected to that con- 
dition. I only know this about it, that the Senator from Mis- 
souri and the Senator from Maryland at some length did in 
terms declare to the Senate that unless they had made these 
concessions to certain interests the bill never could have been 
passed. I do not know whether all the Senators who urged the 
concessions which were yielded to by the committee were as 
gentle and lamblike as the Senator from West Virginia. I know 
that they must have referred to somebody when they declared 
that the bill could not have been passed without these conces- 
sions, and I know that there was nobody in all the South who 
took such an attitude with reference to this great industry of 
lumber, which permeates the South, East, and West, and from 
the border to the Gulf, as to make the Committee on Finance 
yield on that subject. 

Mr. FAULKNER. That is not the question. I do not desire 
to become involved in a controversy with my friend the Senator 
from Maine touching anything except a personal allusion that 
seemed to refer to myself. T have stated to the Senator frankly 
what occurred between the committee and myself and within 
the hearing, as he sees, of the members of that committee; and 
I want it to be the last time when I shall have to say on the floor 
of the Senate that I made no demands, nor suggested any condi- 
tion or qualification for my upport of the bill to be reported. I 
hope it will be understood now and forever after this frank and 
clear denial upon my part, that any one who attempts to insinu- 
ate that such action was taken by me states what is absolutely 
and without any qualification untrue. 

Mr. HALE. Nobody has called the Senator from West Vir- 


ginia into this controversy by name. I was only making a gen- 
eral statement founded upon the declarations of the Senator 
from Maryland, who a few days ago assumed the leadership of 
the poty and the championship of this measure, and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, who when hard pushed followed up the 5 

rtain Sen- 


assertion, that unless they had made concessions to ce 
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ators the bill could never have passed. It is not for me, Mr. 
President, to pick out and make a list of the Senators the Sena- 
tor from Maryland and the Senator from Missouri referred to. 
They can make up the list a great deal better than I can, and a 
great deal more eager though I give something for my 
guess on the subject. If the Senator from West Virginia is out 
of that list, and is not and was not included and comprehended 
in the statement of the two Senators who have taken charge 
of ge bill, then all the better for him; others are in it, at any 
rate. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] suggests to 
me, I think it is true that every oneof the Senators who has from 
time to time taken charge of the bill has declared that he was 
personally o to the concessions. 

Mr. President, the debate, what little there has been upon the 
other side of the Chamber—mainly the debate over there has 
taken the form of silence when assailed—the debate for the last 
two weeks has been nothing but the humiliating confesssion of 
one Senator after another 5 75 the other side that he has been 
constrained by force to va to propositions that in politics and 

litical economy he believed to be wrong and bad legislation 

or the sake of getting this bill through. 

I was merely saying that it is unfortunate for this industry, it 
is unfortunate for lumber, it is unfortunate for all the great 
interests of labor, unfortunate for this great industry, that 
there was not some Senator upon the other side sointerested by 
his constituents in this matter that he took the same attitude 
which was taken about lead and coal and iron, and therefore it 
is that lumber is to be whistled down the wind. The knife is 
put to its throat; the industry is to be slaughtered. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I do not wish to consume an 
time indebating the question relating to lumber. I merely wis 
to say, in answer to some suggestions which the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] made, that the State of Connecticut is 
just as much a treeless State, so far as lumber is concerned, as 
the State of Nebraska. I do not think that a house has been 
built in Connecticut in the last ten years into which any Connec- 
ticut lumber has gone. We buy all our lumber outside of the 
State. Itis the product of other States. The sawmills which 
we once had upon our streams are very largely abandoned. 

It has not occurred to the people of the State of Connecticut 
that they were being taxed upon the lumber which they bought 
for the benefit of New Hampshire, or Oregon, or California, or 
Michigan, or any other State. Itis the last thing that enters 
into their minds. This morning when I came to the Senate and 
knew that the lumber schedule was coming under considera- 
tion, I telegraphed to the leading lumber-dealer in my city ask- 
ing him from how many different States he drew the lumber 
which he sold. I have received the following reply: 

MERIDEN, CONN., May 29, 1894. 
Hon. O. H. PLATT: 


We sell lumber from twenty-eight diferent States. 
JOHN L. BILLARD. 


That is the situation in Connecticut., Itis precisely thesame 
situation that there is in Nebraska, or Kansas, or lowa, or in 
the different States which are called prairie and treeless States. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Connec- 
ticut if it is not true that the principal industries of his State 
are protected industries? 

Mr. PLATT. I suppose they are, and Isuppose the principal 
industries of Nebraska are protected industries. 

Mr. ALLEN. We have nota protected industry in the State 
of any consequence. 

Mr. PLATT. Iam very likely to be led off somewhatby that 
remark. But it occurred to me when the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] was speaking to-day that South Da- 
kota is protected on its wheat and Nebraska is protected on its 
wheat and its corn. If this bill passes they will see the neces- 
sity of protection on wheat and corn, because in my judgment 
it will be withdrawn by this bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ifthe Senator will permit me, there never has 
been a time in the history of this country when farm products 
were lower than to-day. 

; Mr. PLATT. There has never been a time when lumber was 
ower. 

Mr. ALLEN, Itis the grimmest kind of sarcasm to say to 
the people who produce corn, wheat, oats, and meat products in 
the volume in which we produce them that any protective law 
on the face of the earth would protect them. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator just listen to what Iam going 
to call attention to? We have not reached it yet, but we are 
coming to this paragraph— 

190. Buckwh : „ , 
wheas flour, 2 per cont ad Wiegen e i OM TY o our, wheat and 


+ 


I will not state what the duties are now. The present duty is 
20 cents a bushel on wheat, I believe, and so on— 
but each of the above products shall be admitted free of duty from 
country which im j 
ria 78 15 —. salad import duty on the like product when exported 

If this bill passes Nebraska will have free corn and free wheat. 
She will come in competition with Canadian wheat and with 
Argentine corn, and she will find out very quickly whether she 
needs the protection which she has heretofore had. 

Mr. HOAR. Barley is a protected industry. 

Mr. PLATT. Barley is a protected industry, and I imagine 
that it isa Nebraska industry to some extent. I am sure that 
beet sugar is 5 by the large bounty which is placed upon 
it. Oh, no, Mr. President, that will not do. There is no State 
which does not feel the benefit of protection. 

To come back to lumber, we have not supposed that we were 
taxed in Connecticut for the benefit of the people who are en- 
gaged in this industry in these twenty-eight States. I think the 
Senator from Nebraska, like a great many others, is mistaken 
in regard to this matter; and he i Seg the old campaign lie 
that the tariff isa tax, which has n used to catch votes, as 
being a really true statement of a principle. That is the diffi- 
culty with the Senator. It is the difficulty with the Senators 
upon the other side. 

T do not believe that with absolute free lumber sawed, or with 
lumber planed free, or with any of these lumber products upon 
the free list, lumber will be one cent cheaper in Nebraska or in 
Connecticut. If I felt that it would I should still be in favor of 
the protective duty, because I believe that the whole country 
receives the benefit of that duty. 

But I merely rose for the purpose of saying that at least we 
can not in Connecticut be accused of any selfish interest or 
selfish desire when we say that we are willing to vote fora dut 
upon sawed lumber and all the other products of lumber whic 
require American labor in their development. I believe that 
whenever and wherever the labor of American laborers and 
workingmen is protected benefit is thereby done to the whole 
country, whether it be Nebraska, or Connecticut, or Texas, or 
California, or any other State. Emphatically in this matter we 
are all members of one body. You can not protect the lumber 
industry in Maine or New Hampshire, in Oregon, or California, 
or Washington, in Michigan or Minnesota, without thereby a 
reflex benefit being distributed through the whole country and 
the people of Nebraska, and Kansas, and Connecticut, treeless 
States, feeling that benefit. i 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I wish to add a word or two 
by way of defense of my amendment. I will begin by sayin 


that I first began the study of the tariff question by reason o 


the charge made by Democratic writers and speakers that the 
duties levied upon imported articles are always added to the 
cost of the article; that is to say, that the consumer is charged 
up with and has to pay as much above a fair price as the duty on 
the article is. 

I began an investigation of the lumber qestion among the first 
items upon the tariff list. The Legislature of the State of Kan- 
sas some ten years ago, if I remember correctly, passed a reso- 
lution through both houses unanimously favoring the removal 
of all restrictions, so far as duties are concerned, upon lumber. 
From that day to this, so far as I know, at least 90 per cent of 
the people of Kansas, and especially the farmers, havo been in 
favor of free lumber. They believe the doctrine taught by Dem- 
ocratic speakers and writers, and so believing, they ask to have 
the duties removed. 

In 1886 or 1887, when the present Executive was President of 
the United States, an agent of the Government was sent to Can- 
ada for the purpose of investigating this particular subject. I 
do not now recall his name, but I think it was Hitchcock. His 
report was quite elaborate, and it was to the effect that whatever 
the duty on lumber might be, whatever lumber was imported 
from Canada the duty was paid by the Canadians, by the persons 
who own the lumber on the other side of the line; that the Cana- 
dian paid the duty and the duty was simply that much money 
going into the 5 ofthe United States; that the lumber- 
men upon this side produce such a large quantity of lumber that 
they and they alone control the American price of lumber. I be- 
lieve to-day that that is true. 

My investigation of the subject then and many times since, 
not only through reports of Government officers, but in confer- 
ences with men engaged in the business, is that as to all arti- 
cles of which we produce an overabundance, as, for example, 
wheat, and that illustrates the lumber question particularly— 


when we produce more of any article than we consume ourselves 
and export it largely; when we produce more than enough to 
supply our home market and have an abundance to spare, in all 
such cases, no matter what the article may be, our product and 
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ours alone regulates the market pes of the article; and (unless 
it may be some article over which a few men have control, and 
a trust is formed) where there is the usual natural and legiti- 
mate competition between manufacturers or producers the price 
of that particular article is a fair price; it is conceded to bea 
fair price upon all hands. 

But, Mr. President, while that is true; while I do not believe 
that even the present ay Roe anything to the retail price of 
lumber, and while I do not believe that the people of my ownState 
would receive a farthing’s worth of benefit from the removal of 
the duty upon undressed lumber, yet I insist that they are entitled 
to it, and for two or three different reasons. In the first place 
we do not need a duty on wheat in order to raise the price of 
wheat. We do not need any duty on corn in order to raise the 
price on corn or protect the farmer against competition. What 

our duty does is simply to gather in a little revenue for the 
Teese or leave a little more room, perhaps, for our own prod- 
ucts, but it does not affect the price of the home production a 
particle. Its effect is infinitesimal, beyond conception. à 

We produce such an overabundance of lumber,and there is so 
much competition among lumber producers that the price of the 
domestic article to the consumer isa fair price,and will be so 
conceded when the subject is examined thoroughly, While that 
is true, the farmers might 1 no matter what their pol- 
itics, have the opinion that if lumber were put upon the free 
list they would receive their lumber cheaper. The consumers 
have that opinion, and it is a very candid and a very sincere 
one. Lumber can be safely placed upon the free list without in 
any manner or to any extent endangering the interests of the 
workmen at the sawmills, and no possible harm can arise any- 
where. The satisfaction it will give to the consumer is a very 
considerable one indeed. Even though the price might rise, or 
even though the price ht fall in the market, depending upon 
other circumstances, still if the people get their lumber free 
they will be satisfied, and that will bea groat relief to gentle- 
men who will ask a reëlection to public office in times to come. 

My proposition is not to put all classes of lumber upon the 
free list, but to put undressed lumber on the free list. A ques- 
tion was suggested at least to the Senator from Nebraska Mr. 
ALLEN], when he was on the floor some time ago, as to how 
much undressed lumber probably the people of his State and of 
my State and other prairie States use, and I thought it sug- 
gested the inference upon the part of the propounder of the 

uestion that there is not much undressed lumber used among 
the people in the country. In truth weuse more undressed lum- 
ber, thousand for thousand feet, thandressed lumber. All of our 
fencing, all of our weatherboarding for barns and for outbuild- 
ings are undressed lumber. Our studding, our joists, our raft- 
ers, our sills, and our fra timber—every one of those arti- 
cles of timber and lumber is undressed. When you come to 
make out a bill of lumber for a house, for example, or for a barn, 
or for both, you will find that ths proportion of dressed lumber 
is considerably smaller than that of undressed lumber, for all 
of the frame work, all of the strips of the building, except only 
the mere matter of flooring, which rests upon joists, are made 
out of undressed lumber. 

This undressed lumber is the first removefrom thelogs. Logs 
are free, and thecost of making un lumber on either side 
of the Canadian line I daresay is substantially equal. Ameri- 
can sawyers have mills upon both sides of the line and they use 
the same kind of labor for sawing the same kind of timber. 
Many of the American sawyers own large tracts of timber land 
on the other side, or at least they ownthestumpage. They have 
penina the trees or the right to take them away. Viewing 

his subject all around, I do not see where any harm can come; 
but I do see where a good deal of good can come from putting 
undressed lumber upon the free list, 

And, Mr. President, about the labor question, just one more 
word. Senators lay a good deal of stress upon the wages of the 
workingmen in the sawmills. I have yet to hear from any of 
those workingmen. I have not known of any of them being here 
2 for any legislation concerning their wages. The trouble 
is (and the remark will apply to all classes of labor very nearly, 
here and elsewhere) the working people of this country have 
learned that they have to do for their interests just what the 
Senators are doing here now for the interests they represent; 
they have to fight for them; and they do not get any conces- 
sions by reason of tariff duties. We have an illustration of that 
now, and I shall have occasion to call attention to it when we 
come to the subject of coal. A little while ago the president of 
the American Coal Miners’ Association, in speaking to the op- 
erators, used this language substantially: There can be no 
compromise on the line of starvation wages.” These men have 
to fight for everything that they gain, and they are willing to 
take their chances with their employers. 


Now, Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, I do not wish to take up much 
time thisevening. There aresome observations which I should 
be glad to submit to this schedule, but I can take occasion to do 
it later in the course of the debate, and I do not care to delay 
the vote upon the panies of lumber. 

I regret to have adifference with my friend from Kansas [Mr. 
PEFFER] as to the illustration he used in his endeavor to show 
that a duty on lumber would be of no benefit to lumber dealers. 
He said that the products of a farm furnish a good illustration 
and that a duty on farm products can not affect either the value 
or the price with the conditions of their production in this coun- 


try. 

» take the example of barley. I do not know whether the 
imposition of a duty upon barley raises the pace or not, but it 
is very clear that if a duty is put upon barley sufficient to ex- 
clude the Canadian product it makes just that much more mar- 
ket for barley raised in the United States, and to that extent 
extends the area the American farmer can profitably give to the 
growth of barley. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Delaware permit me? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainly. f j 

Mr. PEFFER. Three years ago a committee of this body was 
appointed to examine into the subject about which we are now 
speaking among others. It was the committee of which the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] was at the head. 
Among other things they reported upon the absence of any ef- 
fect upon the prices of American farm products by reason of du- 
ties laid upon competing Canadian products. 

Mr. HIGGINS. My argument, if I may socall it, oye right 
there. I assume that it does not raise the price. e United 
States is too great in its power of agricultural production for the 
prios to go up; but it can itself, without any competition from 

anada, fully meet the demand. ‘The question, therefore, that 
remains is whether the barley which is consumed in the United 
States shall be barley that is grown in our own country or on 
the Canadian side of the line. So,apart from the question 
whether it raises or lowers the price, admitting that it does not 
raise the price, I say that the American farmer has a very great 
interest in that. I do not know that it wouid affect wheat, be- 
cause wheat is a matter of world-wide production. Wheat is, 
therefore, exceptional. But that is not the case with regard to 
any Other farm product. I was quite struck this morning with 
the very novel, but I think sound proposition of the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW], that actually Argentine 
corn can be laid down at New York at 8 cents less than Nebraska 
corn can be transported to the seaboard, and that therefore the 
Nebraska farmer, quite as much as the New Hampshire or Del- 
aware farmer, needs a duty upon maize or Indian corn. 

Mr. ALLEN. I suggest to the Senator from Delaware that 
we now come very nearly laying down our corn in Nebraska for 
practically nothing. Corn is worth only about 18 cents a bushel 
to the farmer. 

Mr. HIGGINS, I think, however low it may go in Nebraska, 
and Eo the farmers be able to produce it, corn can go still lower 
in the Argentine Republic. But that was only an illustration 
given by the Senator from Kansas in reference to agricultural 
producta, I wish merely to further emphasize what has already 

n drawn tothe attention of the Senate in this discussion, and 
that is the interest which the Southern States have in the prod- 
ucts of wood and lumber. There is a very important lumber in- 
dustry in my own State that has been absolutely paralyzed, its 
entire operation suspended, during the present business depres- 
sion. I am not now going into any discussion of the causes of 
that depression or suggest the remedy for it, but if the lumber 
of my State has to mest with the competition of Canadian lum- 
ber the owner of the timber, the wage-worker in it, the owner 
of the sawmill, all will have to contemplate taking less for their 
interest in the product. 

Our interest is but a small one, comparatively. The interest 
of the South proper is simply vast. It is an interest in which 
capital and labor have an equal share. It is an interest where 
both capital and labor will receive an equally severe blow. It 
is an interest which is tossed over to the wild beasts by the effect 
of this bill. There seems to be noone to take care of it, notwith- 
standing the indignant and almost unanimous protest of the lum- 
ber dealers of the South in regard to it. I wish to just add to 
the record one or two words that I find in some of these re- 
pics. Here is one of W. T. Smith, president of the Lumber 

anufacturing Association of Alabama, from which extracts 
have already been read by the Senator from Oregon Mr. DOLPH]. 
I wish to add only a few words from Mr. Smith. He says: 


Our lumber manufacturers in the South were ina fairly prosperous con- 
dition up to the time the tariff was lowered on Canadian lumber in 1890 and 
reduced to $1 per 1,000 feet, soon after which we began to feel the effects, and 
our prices as well as our demand began to decrease, and so continued until 


tition, are not ee | hurting 


are not paying expenses, while — — 
tariff rod. 


In another place this reply says: 


I wish to call your special attention to the fact that while the McKinley 
bill raised the tariff on many thiugs, it lowered it one-half on Canadian ium- 
ber. This was caused by the influence brought to bearupon the tariff fram- 
ers by those whose interest it was to have free Canadian lumber. They 
were on hand and put in their claim and plea while we of the South were 
resting secure, feeling that our representatives would look after our inter- 
ests, but unfortunately for Southern poopie the attention of ourrepresent- 
atives had never been called to the subject; but such shall not be the case 
at this time. 


This gentleman has spoken and he has spoken in a very loud 
voice; and yet the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD] based his defense of this measure as a nonsectional one on 
the ground that the Senators from the South were willing for 
the sacrifice of Southern lumber, and hence they plead not 
guilty to the charge that the bill is sectional. The junior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. WALSH] in his very interesting speech 
yesterday made very much the same plea. report goes on: 

If the interests of the manufacturers and laborers are not looked after, 
the blame shall be with the party in power, for we are doing all that lies in 
our power to set facts before our representatives and are pleading as men 
paag — Watt lives, while the prayers of thousands are daily ascending 

our 

It might be said, suppose this was a Republican down South, 
butit appears not. He says: 

been life what. I thought to be but I must 
itine Wilson pill is 8 doctrine, then aay the AILIO E AE 
Democracy; but I claim the bill is not tic, and I do not. intend to 
leave the old ship, but will insist being made as will en- 


able her to keep afloat and abreast with the most modern vessels; in other 
words, y must return to its flrst love. 


Then he goes on with some political talk that is of more or 
less interest: 
Our next cal issue will not be between the Republican and Demo- 


cratic „but will be tariff or no tariff, and on this issue the East and 
South will unite, and the cry will be for protection. 


He says: 


advantages to win a moderate reward 
Chana ereed higher than the protec- 
country. 


m 
were penniless and almost destitute of cloi ; but with the courage and 

La — — the Against 
by untiring labor through these many years have their 
way to the front ranks of our business men. 


So the complaint comes from asource both highly respectable 
and strictly legitimate. There is a report here from Paxton & 
Mattox, of Clinch Haven, Ga., manufacturers of yellow pine 
lumber, whose manufactory was established in 1888, with an in- 
vested capital of $147,000. They say: 


ence en» 


drawn from the market. 

We can not see any reasonable cause why lumber should be on the free 
list, as it is an industry that needs all the protection that can be accorded 
it, and we have been ata loss to understand why and how our Sonthern 
members o could be 


of free trade; and we know from experience that if the 3 of high or 
low tariff was explained to the masses of the white people of the South, at 
least 75 per cent of the masses would be in favor of a tariff. We are, and 
have represented by political “bosses,” and controlled to a great 
but he peost condition of things brought 

about by 8 has awakened the people, and many of the pollti- 
5 5 be relegated to the rear When the masses have another 

e. 


T ħave here a list of probably 15 or 20 replies from as many 


- 


firms and concerns in the manufacture of lumber throughout the 
South, all giving the same voice. To be sure there are some 
who advocate the doctrine of free trade, but relatively few. I 
do not intend at this time to enlarge upon them further. 


It is very apparent that the injury that is to be done by the 
bill to the interests in the South hitherto protected will not fail 
to meet with a response from the interests which are thusstruck 
down. The Democratic in the South will hear in the 
future from its citizens who are interested inlumber. It will 
hear from all of those in the South who are interested in all the 
industries outside of lumber, who have received and enjoyed 
protection. I believe the day willspeedily come when the South 
will see that while envied if not hated New England, whose in- 
dustries are no longer infant industries, can do without a large 
measure of protection, the South itself, with its industries rel- 
atively new and so to speak infant, needs and demands the 
largest measure of protection. ` 

I believe, Mr. President, that the day is soon to come when 
the business men of the South, owners of, and persons interested 
in, 5 industries, will not, so tos , be politically in- 
articulate. They will realize at last that in self-protection they 
will be called upon to speak, to act, to vote, in order that they 
may see that the real interests of their section, of their States, 
of their people, of their neighbors and their families are truly 
represented in the Halls of Congress, and not represented by 
peenaa who feel it incumbent upon them to destroy the in- 

ustries which are to be found in their respective States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine . HALE]. 

Mr. HALE. Let the amendment to the amendment be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out the amendment and insert: 


Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, whitewood, 
sycamore, white pine, and basswood shall be admitted free of duty; but 
when lumber of any sort is planed or finished there shall be levied and paid 
for each side so planed or finished 25 cents thousand feet board measure; 
and if planed on one side and tongued grooved, 50 cents per thousand 
fect; and if planed on two sides and tongued and grooved, 75 


tongueing = any foreign 
r duty upon pine, ce, elm, or er a — 
stave — os heading Pa aega orok to the United States 
from such country, then the duty upon the sawed lumber herein provided 
for, when imported remain the same as fixed by the 


Mr. PEFFER. The e that my amendment makes from 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine is to this 
T lumber on the free list. and to c 0 
duty of 25 cents per thousand feet for each side of the lumber 
dressed, and 25 cents per thousand feet more for the matching 
or the Gere 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas to the. 
amendment of the Senator from Maine. 

Theamendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The quéstion recurs on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Maine Mr. 
HALE 


Mr. HALE. I will simply state, without occup a mors 
time, that my amendment upon these grades of long Ba re- 
tains the exis rates. [ask for the yeas and nays on agree- 
to the amendment. 
„HILL. What is the precise question involved? 

Mr. HALE. The amendment offered Dy mysel restoring the 
bill to the present law on these grades of lumber. 

Mr. HILL, Linguire of the Senator from Maine whether the 
vong down ot his amendment will substantially give us free 
umber? 

Mr. HALE. That is what it means, free. lumber. All the 
articles that are comprehended in my amendment are put on 
the free list as the bill is reported by the committee. The 
anon ae t proposes to restore them to the dutiable list at the 

rates. 

Mr. HILL. I voted the other day for free lead ore. I was 
told that by so doing. I was voting for exactly what a certain 
lead trust wanted, and that I was playing into the hands of the 
owners of Mexican mines, I wish to be assured before I vote 
for free lumber, which I am anxious to do, whether I am play- 
ing into the hands of any lumber trust and am voting in the in- 
terest of the owners of Canadian timber. If I can be satisfied 
upon those two points, I wish to vote for free lumber and against 
the amendment. Can the Senator from Maine e hten me? 

Mr. HALE. I can assure the Senator from New York thathe 
need have no question that the owners of Canadian lands, who 
desire to have our markets, are very much in favor of free lum- 
ber, and that is one of the arguments which has been made 
against the bill that is reported by the committee. 
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Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Free lumber will give about 
$1,100,000 to the Canadian treasury every year. 

Mr. HALE, Yes, and take so much from our Treasury. 

Mr. HILL. Is there any trust that will be affected by it? 

Mr. HALE, Ido not know. Large quantities of land have 
been accumulated in the hands of a few individuals in Canada, 
British Columbia, Ontario, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 
Whether they have gone intothe form of a trust I do not know, 
but substantially it amounts to that. It is one single interest 
all working for free lumber. 

Mr. HILL. Notwithstanding the fact that the provision for 
free lumber may be said to be for the benefit of owners of Cana- 
dian lumber, and although it may be for the benefit of some trust 
or other,I think I will be consistent and vote for free lumber. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I merely desire to state for 

the benefit of the Senator from New York that the producers of 
lumber in British Columbia, on the Pacific coast, are competi- 
tors with the lumber that comes from the forestsof Washington, 
Oregon, and California, owned by Americans. The system in 
British Columbia is different from that which prevails in the 
United States. In the United States, as is well known, we are 
obliged to purchase our lumber fields from the Government, 
paying $2.50 per acre. In British Columbia there is a system 
whereby the land is leased at so much per acre per annum, esti- 
mating the stumpage upon a township. The result is that the 
stumpage so estimated by the Government agent seldom costs 
the lumber mill owners more than from 20 to 30 cents per thou- 
sand. 
Atthe present time there are leased in British Columbia under 
this system 386,122 acres, upon which it is estimated there are 
8,000,000,000 feet of merchantable lumber now standing in the 
trees. Those who have leased the land pay no tax, either State, 
county, or Government taxes, other than thestumpage, which has 
been fixed, as I before stated, by the Government of Canada. In 
the United States those whoown timberland must pay their State, 
county, and other annual taxes. The result, therefore, is that 
if there is not at the present time a great lumber trust in Brit- 
ish Columbia our neighborsacross the boundary have notavailed 
themselves of the splendid chance to forma trust. But know- 
ing them as we all do, I believe I hazard nothing when I say 
there is one of the grandest combinations forming a trust that 
we have anywhere upon this continent. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, my friend the Senator from 
New York [Mr. HILL], has taken occasion several times to re- 
fer to the lead trust. I made the statement very positively on 
this foor that nobody desires free lead ore except the smelting 
combine and the white-lead trust. That statement has never 
been and never will be contradicted. No request ever came to 
the Senate for free lead ore except from the white-lead trust 
and the smelting combine. If the Senator from New York is 
satisfied with his championship of those industries it makes no 
difference to me. 

I have not investigated the present subject so fully as I did 
that of lead ore, because the latter directly affects the le of 
the Rocky Mountain region. But the Senator from New York 
will not outdo me in consistency. I voted fora duty on lead ore, 
and in order to be entirely safe I shall vote for a duty on lumber. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. HILL. I votefor—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Am I recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
was recognized. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator from Tennessee will not do 
that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think we can have a vote. 
Mr. HALE. I think we shall be willing to take a vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr: HARRIS. I am perfectly willing to withdraw the motion 
if we can come to a vote; but of course the Senator from Maine 
understands that my object is to cut off further debate. 

Mr. HALE. Isee what the Senator from Tennessee wants. 
I think the debate is over. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will withdraw the motion if we can come to 


a vote. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator can not have a vote right off after 
that suggestion. 

Mr.HARRIS. Then, Mr. President, I move to lay the amend- 


ment on the table. 

Mr, HILL. Let us have the yeas and nays upon that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. If he were 
present I should vote yea.“ 


Mr. CALL (when his name was called). [am paired with the 


Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. If he were present I 
should vote yea.” 

Mr. GIBSON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. PATTON]. I transfer 
my pair to the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. JARVIS], 


and vote ‘‘yea.” 
Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
The 


the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

Mr. CHANDLER (when Mr. Hoar’s name was called). 
Senator from Massachusetts desired me tostate that he is paired 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH]. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. If he 
were here I should vote yea.” 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH]. I transfer 
my pair to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. WALSH] and vote. I 
vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I am paired with the senior Senator 
from Michigan ae McMILLAN]. If he were present I should 
vote “yea! and he would vote nay.“ 

Mr. PALMER (after having voted in the affirmative). Since 
I voted I have been told that the senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. WALSH] is paired with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
JONES]. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote is withdrawn. 

Mr. CULLOM (after having voted in the negative). I notice 
that the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] is not in his 
seat, I will therefore withdraw my vote unless there can be an 
exchange of pairs. 

Mr. BERRY. Iam with the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. TELLER], except in a case where there is no quorum. The 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] can allow his vote to stand, 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] may stand paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. 

Mr. CULLO Then I will let my vote stand. 

ME PEARS e aS ea 

2 . I am paired with the Senator from Vir 
[Mr. HUNTON]. If he were present I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BATE. I was paired with the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. MORRILL], but I am told by the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. CALL] that he is paired with the senior Senator 
from Vermont, and he asks me to pair with the junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr, PROCTOR], which I do. If junior Sena- 
tor from Vermont were present I should vote yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 17; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Allen, Faulkner, Lindsay, Smith, 
Berry, George, Martin, Turpie, 
Brice, Gibson, Murphy, Vest, 
Caffery, Harris, Pasco, Vilas, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark Reuse Wate” 

fi ones, usom. hit 

Coke, Kyle, h, 2 

NATS—17. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Lodge, uire, 

on, Dubois, Mitch, Oregon ashburn., 
ye, 
Cullom, Hale, Power, 
Davis, Hawley, Shoup, 
NOT VOTING—41. 

Bate, McPherson, Pugh, 
Blackburn, Gray, Manderson, roy 
Blanc Hansbrough, Mills, herman, 
Butler, H Mitchell, Wis. Stewart, 
Call, 5 Morgan, ‘eller, 
Cameron, Hoar, Morrill, alsh. 
Carey, Hunton, Palmer, Uson, 
Daniel, J Patton, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, 
Gallinger, McLaurin, Platt, 
Gordon, McMillan, Proctor, 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. HALE. I offer the same amendment changing the words 
‘two dollars“ to “one dollar,“ so that it will leave the present 
law fixing a duty upon all long lumber with the exception of 
spruce and one or two other kinds, but making the rate $1, the 
same as the rate on pine lumber. I ask the Secretary to read 
the amendment with those changes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Insertas a new paragraph the following: 

177}. Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, whitewood, 
sycamore, white pine and basswood, $1 per thousand feet board measure; 
sawed lumber, not specially provided for in this act, 81 per thousand feet 
board measure; but when lumber of any sort is planed or finished, in addi- 
tion to the rates herein provided, there shall be levied and paid for each side 
so planed or finished 50cents per thousand feet board measure; and if planed 
on one side and tongued and grooved, — * thousand feet board measure; 
and if planed on two sides, and tongued and grooved, $1.50 per thousand 
feet board measure; and in estimating board measure under this schedule 
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no deduction shall be made on board measure on account of planing, tongue- 
ing and grooving: Provided, That in case country shall impose 
an 


any foreign 
2 elm. or other n stave bolt 
shingle wood. or heading blacks exported to the United Staves from such 
country, then the duty upon the sawed lumber hi provided for, when im- 
ported from such country, shall remain the same as fixed by the law in force 
prior to the passage of this act. 

Mr. HALE, After the explanation I have made Ido not wish 
to debate the amendment. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FRYE. Cannot the Senate Committee on Finance accept 
this amendment? It isa reduction of one-half of the duty. 

Mr. VEST. Not much. 

Mr. FRYE. Not much? a 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I will now say what I intended to 
say before the motion to lay upon the table the previous amend- 
ment was made. I do not believe that in voting for free lead ore 
Iwas gratifying the white lead trust or any other trust; Ido not 
believe that in voting for free iron ore I gratified any iron trust, 
and I do not propose in voting for free raw materials to consider 
the question whether it gratifies any trust or not. 

In 1890, when Mr. Carlisle voted for free lead ore, the same 
silly charge was made that he was playing into the hands of the 
leag trust. It did not affect him; it did not affect the Democrats 
who voted for the bill; itdid not affect the Democrats who voted 
for free lead ore two years ago. Upon the question of raw ma- 
terials I propose to vote to make them free, first, because the 
Democratic platform requires it; and secondly, because the Dem- 
ocrats are pledged to it from their record in the past. Ibelieve 
it is in the interest of the consumers of this country, and I ig- 
nore the whole question as to whether it does or does not please 
any trust whatever. This is all I have to say. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE], upon which the yeasand nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], and withhold 
as Be unless it is necessary to make a quorum, 

. CALL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). As I understand 
my pair with the Senator from Delaware Ur GRAY] has been 
transferred to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], I will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GIBSON (when his name was called), Iam pai with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. PATTON]. I will trans- 
fer my pair to the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JARVIS] and vote. I vote nay.“ 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I announce 
my pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANS- 
BROUGH]. If he were here I should vote *‘nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when Mr. PETTIGREW’S name was called). The 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] has left the Cham- 

ber, and is paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
CAMDEN]. 

Mr. PLATT (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. PIEPER If he were present 
I should vote " yea,” and he would doubtless vote nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
right to vote to make a quorum anyway, but I find that I can 
pair the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR] with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE], andI will let my vote stand. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I am paired with the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN]. If he were present I should 
vote *‘ nay ard he would vote yea.” 

Mr. CAMDEN (after voting in the negative). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW], 
but with a private understanding that when we are both in the 
city I need not observe it, and also with the understanding that 
Ican vote to make a quorum. Butas the Senator from South 
Dakota may feel an interest in this question, and is not here, I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ihave the right, through an understanding 
with my pair, to vote to make a quorum. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. TURPIE. I am red with the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. DAvis], but I have a right to vote to make a 
quorum. I yote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. CAMDEN. I understand there is likely not to be a quo- 
rum, and I desire to vote to make a quorum. I vote in accord- 
ance with a perfectagreement and understanding with the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. CALL. I reserved the right to vote to make a quorum. 
I vote ‘‘nay.” 


The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—14. 3 
Allison, Dubéis, Lodge, Show 
Chandler, e, Mitchell, Oregon Washbarn. 
Cullom, e, Perkins, 
Dolph, Hawley, Power, 
NAYS—30. 
Allen, Cockrell, Lindsay, Smith, 
Bate, Coke, McLaurin, Turpie, 
Berry, Faulkner, Martin, est, 
Brice, rge, Murphy, Vilas, 
Butler, Gibson, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Caffery, H: Peffer, te. 
Cau, Irby, Ransom, 
Camden, Jones, Ark. Roach, 
NOT VOTING—41,. 
Aldrich, Gray, Manderson, may, 
Blackburn, Hansbrough, * 
Blanchard, Higgins, Mitchell, Wis. Squire, 
Cameron, 7 Mor; Stewart, 
Y, Hoar, Morrill, Teller, 
Danie}, Hunton, Palmer, alsh, 
Davis, Jarvis, Patton, Wilson, 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, Wolcott. 
Gallinger, Kyle, Platt, 
Gordon, McMillan, Proctor, 
Gorman, McPherson, Pugh, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to offer an amendment. I move to 
strike out paragraph 178, and insert in lieu thereof what I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 178, and insert: 

All logs, lumber, laths, shingles, and building material, such as are com- 
monly used in the construction of dwelling house barns, outbuildings, and 
fences, shall be admitted free of duty: Provided, That in case an foreign 
country shall at pong an export duty upon pine, spruce, elm, or other logs, 
or upon stave bolts, shingle wood, or heading blocks exported to the United 
States from such country, then the duty upon the sawed lumber, when im- 
ported from such country, shall remain the same as fixed by the law in force 
prior to the passage of this act 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
ae on einai proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 

LLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I am induced to offer this amend- 
ment because I think ft is the true policy of this country to ad- 
mit all building material and such materials as enters into the 
construction of ordinary dwellings, barns, fences, and structures 
of that character entirely free of duty. The people of the prai- 
rie States, who are compelled to depend upon lumber from other 
States, have a right, in my judgment, to demand of Congress the 
admission of all their lumber free. One of the great items of 
cost to the ple of the prairie States is that of lumber. We 
are compelled as a matter of necessity to get our lumber from 
other States. 

We are compelled to patronize the lumber interests of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and other States which manufacture 
lumber, and the people in the prairie States are consuming lum- 
ber by the millions of feet. We have no other resort. Our peo- 
ple manufacture brick to some extent, it is true, and the better 
classes of them perhaps construct brick houses; but even that 
can not be done as cheaply as such buildings can be erected by 
the purchase of even-taxed lumber. We have one other resort, 
and that is to take the native sod, and out of it construct a dwell- 
ing as best we can. 

I do notspeak particularly of the State of Nebraska, although 
we are deeply interested in this matter, but I speak of all of ‘the 
8 grain-growing prairie States that are now in process of 

evelopment. 

It occurs to me that it is good policy on the part of Congress 
to enable the people of those States to develop their States as 
rapidly as possible, and to give them lumber as cheaply as 
sible for the construction of their ordinary dwellings, their 
fences, and their necessary outbuildings incident to the use of 
farms and the occupation of dwellings. We are consuming the 
products of the pine forests by the millions of feet. It is an im- 
mense tax upon our people; it is a tax which ought not to rest 
upon them, and there is not the slightest compensation to them 
for this tax. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] a short while ago 
undertook to make us believe that the farmers of the West are 
benefited by a protective tariff upon their corn, their wheat, 
their oats, their meat products, and such articles. There is not 
a citizen in the State of Nebraska or Kansas or any of those 
States so ignorant as to be imposed 4 by an argument of that 
kind. Itis impossible for Congress by any tariff legislation to 


protect the great staples grown there in greater quantities than 
they are in any other place on the face of the earth. 
them by the million pounds and the million bushels. 


Weexport 
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rice in the Liverpool market that fixes the price in this coun- 

y, and that entirely regardless of any tariff that may be levied 
for their benefit. A 

If you will give us free lumber from which to construct roofs 
under which our people may shelter themselves, so that they 
will be protected from the inclemency of the weather, and as- 
sist us in some slight de to develop the natural resources of 
those great States, we compensate this country in the in- 
creased products of our fields. The world depends upon the 

eat Mississippi Valley for its food product. Anything that 
eas a tendency to develop this country, to increase its acreage 
of tilled lands, to increase its capacity to produce food products 
anything that causes poopie to settle in that great valley and 
develop its resources, is for the benefit not only of the nation at 
large, but for the benefit of the world as well. 

Ido not propose to stand here and consume time upon the 
question of free lumber, but I do desire to say to those in charge 
of the 85 measure that in my ee the defeat or suc- 
cess of the bill on the final vote that is to be taken upon it de- 
penes; gentlemen, upon your making some concessions to some 

terests in this country to which you have not thus far made 
any concessions. I do believe it to be true that certain inter- 
ests in this country have, metaphorically speaking, taken the Fi- 
nance Committee by the throat and held them up and exacted cer- 
tain concessions from them which are incorporated in the bill, but 
when it comes to the development of the great Western States, 
the State of Kansas, the State of Nebraska, the Dakotas, and 
States like those, you have not even consulted a Senator from 
one of those States. You have formulated and given to the Sen- 
ate your bill and you are expecting Senators in this Chamber, 
who will never swallow it without some modifications, to swallow 
the bill as you give it to them. 

Mr. H IS. Iam assured in a manner I am bound to be- 
lieve that there are perhaps seven or eight amendments which 
Senators feel it their duty to offer and demand a yea-and-nay vote 
upon. Ido not think wecansafely undertake to take that number 
of votes this evening, and if I can have a unanimous-consent 
agreement that upon the morning of the next legislative day we 
shall take those votes upon this schedule without further debate 
I shall be glad to have such an agreement, after which I shall 
ask the Senate to adjourn. 

Mr. HALE. I think there is a general feeling upon this side 
that further debate would at least be useless, and I see no objec- 
tion to the proposition of the Senator from Tennessee, under- 
standing it to be thaton the next legislative day, when we pro- 
‘ceed to the consideration of the bill, further amendments upon 
the schedule shall be voted upon without further debate. 

1 Mr. HARRIS, That is exactly what I mean by my sugges- 
on. 

Mr. HALE. I see no objection to it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the prop- 
osition made by the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is the consent granted? 

Mr.COCKRELL. Yes. 


Mr. FRYE. It was nted. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposition was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 27 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, May 
31, 1894, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


— ` 


NOMINATIONS. - 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 29, 189% 
POSTMASTERS. $ 


Z. B. Dunlap, to be postmaster at Fony the county of Dal- 
las and State of Iowa, in the place of Lewis B. Thornburgh, 
whose commission expired February 14, 1894. 

George W. Owens, to be postmaster at Northwood, in the 
county of Worth and State of Iowa, in the place of Andrew C. 
Walker, removed. 

Charles H. Trousdale, to be postmaster at Monroe, in the 
county of Ouachita and State of Louisiana, in the place of Robert 
=p whose commission expires June 2, 1894. 

arles C. Rogers, to be postmaster at Plainwell, in the county 
of Allegan and State of Michigan, in the place of Ogden Tom- 
linson, removed. 

Edmund Caplis, to be postmaster at West Duluth, in the 
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county of St. Louis and State of Minnesota, in the place of George 
J. Mallory, removed. 
Martial Filiatrault, to be 


Sohal at Two Harbors, in the 
county of Lake and State of Minnesota, in the place of Gustave 
A. Schulze, removed. 


James M. Nickell, to be postmaster at Hannibal, in the eounty 
of Marion and State of Missouri, in the place of John E. Catlett, 
whose commission expired March 20, 1894. 

Harry B. Paul, to be 8 at Camden, in the county of 
Camden and State of New Jersey, in the place of William J. 
Browning, whose commsssion expired December 19, 1893. 

Michael F. Sheary, to be postmaster at Troy, in the county of 
Rensselaer and State of New York, in the place of Francis N. 
Mann, removed. 

Bert Burns, to be postmaster at New Lisbon, in the county of 
Columbiana and State of Ohio, in the place of Frank McCord, 
whose commission expired January 27, 1894. 

Martin V. Gibson, to bə postmaster at Upper Sandusky, in the 
county of Wyandot and State of Ohio, in the place of John F. 
Rieser, whose commission expired May 17, 1894. 

Thomas Chalfant, to be postmaster at Danville, in the county 
of Montour and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Alexander 
J. Frick, whose commission expired January 28, 1894. 

Pennell C. Evans, to be postmaster at Easton, in the county of 
Northampton and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Samuel 
L. Fisler, removed. 

Edwin L. Hawkes, to be postmaster at Pascoag, in the county 
of Providence and State of Rhode Island, ths appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

Daniel R. Southwick, jr., to be postmaster at Wakefield, in the 
county of Washington and State of Rhode Island, in the place of 
Benjamin F. Robinson, jr., whose commission expires June 14, 


Charles E. Lillpop, to be postmaster at Chehalis, in the count; 
of Lewis and State of Washington, in the place of William H. 
Mossman, whose commission expired April 19, 1894. 

William Guilliaume, to be postmaster at Hartford, in the 
county of Washington and State of Wisconsin, in the place of 
Charles Smith, removed. 

Henry Lotz, to be 3 at Horicon, in the county of 
Dodge ang State of onsin, in the place of Harry B. Marsh, 
removed, 

W. C. Pease, to be postmaster at Cumberland, in the 3 
of Barrow and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Thomas M. 
Purtell, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 29, 1894. 
NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 


Christopher C. Baldwin, of New York, to be naval officer of 
customs in the district of New York, in the State of New York. 


MARSHAL. 


Barry Baldwin, of California, to be marshal of the United 
States for the northern district of California. 


POSTMASTERS. 


John L. Brennan, to be postmaster at Sand Beach, in the 
county of Huron and State of Michigan. 

Edwin H. Page, to be postmaster at Union City, in the county 
of Branch and State of Michigan. 

James M. Nickell, to be postmaster at Hannibal, in the county 
of Marion and State of Missouri. 

Frank R. Irvine, to be postmaster at Hinsdale, in the county 
of Dupage and State of Illinois. 

Thomas J. Greenwood, to be postmaster at Warren, in the 
county of Jo Daviess and State of Illinois. 

James J. Pearson, to be postmaster at Pontiac, in the county 
of Livingston and State of Illinois. 

Jeremiah O'Rourke, to be postmaster at Harvey, in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois. 

George Nowlan, to be postmaster at Toulon, in the county of 
Stark and State of Illinois. j 

Peter M. McArthur, to be postmaster at Marseilles, in the 
county of Lasalle and State of Illinois. 

Michael F. Sheary, to bə postmaster at Troy, in the county of 
Rensselaer and State of New York. 

George M. Payne, to be postmaster at San Luis Obispo, in the 
county of San Luis Obispo and State of California. 

A. 8. Fleming, to be postmaster at Lincoln, in the county of 
Placer and State of California. 

John F. Eden, to be 1 aegis at Sullivan, in the county of 
Moultrie and State of Illinois 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, May 29, 1894. 


The House met at 12 Oo lock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
E. B. BAGBY. 
— — Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
roved. 
p W. W. CAMPBELL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the At- 
torney-General, relating to a list of judgments transmitted to 
Congress on the 29th day of December last, requesting that no 

ro on be made to W. W. Campbell, as set forth by ex- 
it No. 28, he having taken the same to an appellate court on 
peal; which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
ons. 
J. P. JOHNSTON VS. THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication, 
transmitting copy of the findings of the Court of Claims in the 
case of J. P. Johnston vs. The United States; which was referred 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. CARUTH, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 


family. 

To Mr. COGSWELL, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. THOMAS, indefinitely. 
> CAPT. JOHN W. PULLMAN. 


Mr. SIBLEY. Mr.S er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
resent consideration of the bill (S. 1637) for the relief of Capt. 
ohn W. Pullman. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair 

will ask if there be objection. = 

The bill was read, as follows: 

, Whereas John W. Pullman, whowas commissioned a second lieutenant of 
the Eighth Cavalry in the United States Army on the 15th day of June, 1869, 
—.— „ commissioned a captain in the Quartermaster's Depart- 
hören Hon. W. A. Day, on the 12th day of June,1889, then the Second 
Auditor of the ‘Treasury of the United States, a revised statement 


he said donn W. Pullman the sum 


Pullman's account, fin due the o > 

31, and on the same day certified the result to the Second Comptrol- 
the for payment, which was subsequently returned tothe 
Second Auditor without any decision, and without prejudice" by him, in- 
asmuch as Attorney-General Miller had an o on that a 
ous receipt given by Capt. Pullman for an amount that the accoun 
ficer had erroneously adjudged his due, estopped him from receiving the 
portion that had been erroneously and N previously withheld, sup- 
porting such opinion by the declaration that “had it happened through a 
mistake of law of the accounting officer of the United States the captain had 
been too much instead of too little, it would seem quite clear that the 
excess could not be recovered back: Therefore, 

Na it enacted, ete., That the account officers of the Treasury be, and they 
are hereby, directed, on application be: made by Capt. John W. Pullman, 
or his legal representatives, to adjust and pay his as stated and 
certified to by the Second Auditor of the Treas on the 12th day of June, 
1889, in accordance with such certificate and the law applicable thereto as 
construed by the Supreme Court of the United States, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? > 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, before unanimous consent is 
given I’would like the gentleman from Pennsylvania to explain 
the character of that bill, the nature of the claim, and the 
amount allowed. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Speaker, the correctness of the account 
has been certified to by the Third Auditor of the Treasury. 
There is no question about its correctness, as I understand, 


any quarter. 
haye submitted it to a number of gentlemen, and would have 
shown it 5 to the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
tions if I could have seen him. The bill has been before the 
mmittee on Claims, and is reported favorably by that com- 
mittee. I think it a proper account; there seems to be no ques- 
tion that the amount is due, and it has passed the co ttee 
after a careful and thorough examination. 

Mr. SAYERS. What is the amount involved? 

Mr. SIBLEY. The exact amount is stated in the bill—about 
twelve or thirteen hundred dollars. 

Mr.DINGLEY. Iwould liketoask the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania why this bill is put in the form of directing the account- 
ivy aieea of the Treasury, on application of the beneficiary of 
this claim, toadjust and pay the said claim asstated? Why not, 
if the amount has been already determined, put itin the shape of 
1 to pay the exact amount of the claim? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Tam willing to admit to the gentleman from 
Maine that it is probably due to want of familiarity with such 
proceedings on my part. This, however, is a Senate bill 
Mr. DINGLEY. This is not simply a proposition to direct the 


officers to rezxamine ‘the account and see what is due; but it 
provides for an adjustment of the accountas stated. It is rather 
an unusual form, it seems to me. 

Mr. SIBLEY. It is a Senate bill, not a House bill. It has 
been before the Senate and passed that body, and is certified in 
the report by the Auditor as being correct. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Lf this is to determine whether any special 
amount is due, it seems to me the House should say so; or if it 
is an appropriation to pay an amount already found to be due, 
then an appropriation uld be made, and not go through the 
needless of directing that this shall be reéxamined or 
readjusted by the accounting officers. By putting it in this form, 
which is an unusual one, the impression is given that there is to 
be an examination for the p of determining the amount to 
be paid, when the amount to be paid is really stated in the bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Inanswer to the gentleman from Maine, I 
will state that the Committee on Claims, to whom this bill was 
referred, had the House and Senate bill under consideration, 
and came to the conclusion that it was best to adopt the Senate 
bill as passed by that body, as it seemed to the committee to 
meet the requirements of the case, and therefore the committee 
unanimously indorsed it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The Senate bill would seem to imply that 
this bill is for the reéxamination of the account, and for the ad- 
justment of any balance which may be found due, not a provi- 
sion, as I understand the bill really is, to pay an amount alr 
adjusted. It instructs the officers of the Treasury to adjust the 
account, Perhaps no substantial injustice would be done by 
passing it in this form, but it would seem better to make it ex- 
plicit and appropriate the amount to pay the claim as already 
adjusted if there be no question as to the correctness of that 
amount. ` 

Mr. SIBLEY. The Auditor has certified to the amount. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iunderstand that, but it has not been finally 
8 by the accoun offloers of the Treasury. It has been 

owed by the Second itor, but not by the Comptroller. 

Mr. BELL. Similar action was taken in several other 
cases which have occurred, notably in the cases of Gen. Rose- 
crans, Gen: Grant, and also Gen. Kilpatrick. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I understand there is no question that this 
balance is due. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. None whatever. 

Mr. SAYERS. Iagree with the gentleman from Maine that 
the bill is not artistically drawn; but I think, taking the bill in 
connection with the preamble, that it amounts merely to an ap- 
propriation. - 

8 DINGLEY. That is what I understand to be the inten- 
n. 

Sa It provides payment for a claim already 
justed. 

Mr. DINGLEY, If the amount is known to be due, there is 
perhaps no substantial injustice in passing it in this form. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered and ordered 
toa third reading; and being read the third time, was passed, 

On motion of . SIBLEY, a motion to reconsider the las 
vote was laid on the table. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL THURSDAY. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow being Decora- 
tion Day, I move that when the House adjourns to-day, it ad- 
journ to meet on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ALBANY AND ASTORIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Mr. HERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the. bill (S. 755) granting the right 
of way to the Albany and Astoria Railroad Company through 
the Grande Ronde Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon. 

The bill was read at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request for the 
present consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and was accordingly 
read the third time, and ed. 

On motion of Mr. HER. N, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


KANSAS AND ARKANSAS VALLEY RAILWAY, INDIAN TERRI- 
TORY. 


Mr. DINSMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S.1266) to extend and 
amend an act entitled An act to authorize the Kansas and Ar- 
kansas Valley Railway to construct and operate additional lines 
of * through the Indian Territory, and for other purposes,” 


approved February 24, A. D. 1891. 


r. ͤ as a Ne NS 


1894. 


The bill was read, as follows: i 

Be it enacted, eto. That the provisions of an act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the Kansas and Arkansas Valley Railway to construct and operate ad- 
ditional lines of railway through the Indian „and for other pur- 
8 re February 34, 1891, be, and the same are hereby, extended 
a 


Vv. February 24. 1897, to build the first 
100 miles of its said additional lines of railway in said Territory. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request for the 
present consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. DINSMORE, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had 5 without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 6211) for the reliefof Wesley Montgomery. 


CAPT. E. M. IVES. 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the pill (H. R.2133) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Capt. E. M. Ives. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre + it Aetna ee f e 
rected to amend the record of Capt. Ed. M. Ives, late of Company A, Forty- 
second United States Colored Infantry, so as to state that his resignation 
was accepted January 1, 1865. 


The SPEAKER. Is there 5 to the request for the 
present consideration of this bill? 
Mr. JONES. I should like to have the report read. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection the report will be read. 
The report (by Mr. HSLL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
2133) to correct the military record of Capt. E. M. Ives, make the following 
re 5 


Bamana M. Ives was enrolled as a lieutenant on April 20, 1861, in Compan 
E, Eighth Indiana Volunteers, and as a private in Company 
Eighty-fourth Indiana Infantry. A 7, 1862, Mr. Ives was appoi 

A, Forty-second United States Infantry, and was mus- 
tered in as such to date March 30, 1864. 

In September, 1864, Capt. Ives and Lieut.Col.Patnam got into some con- 
troversy, and, as shown by the records, Lieut. Col. Putnam recommended 
the dismissal of Capt. Ives for the good of the service. ae Ives tendered 
his n. on the reco of Lieut. thatsame 
should be “accepted for the of the service.“ Capt. Ives was dismissed 
instead of his resignation being accepted. 

The record of the War De ment discloses that Lieut. Col. Putnam first 
recommended Capt. Ives's issal for the of the service, and Capt. 
Ives, while said charge was pending, ten his resignation. Upon ten- 
dering the resignation it was referred to Lieut.Col. Putnam, who indorsed 
it, 125 ing, among other things 

“Ihave no reason to wish Capt. Ives dismissed in disgrace, nor do I con- 
pote Pred 57 en Fe 1 it. — 

825 re ion e, recomm acceptance, believin; 
itto befor the interests.of the ce.“ 8 s 

The recommendation was sent back to Lieut. Col. Putnam by the Secre- 
tary of War for “more definite reasons as to the cause which disqualifies 
Capt. Ives from retaining his position.” 

hese papers were not returned to Capt. Ives, nor did he have any o; r- 
tunity to know that additional char; or complaints were made against 
him. He rested underithe assurance that his resignation had been forwarded 
with the approval of his commanding officer. 

Lieut. Col. Putnam returned the papers through the appropriate channel 
to the Secretary of War, with the additional charges that Capt. Ives “was 
an inebriate and so filthy 1 to the 

The were sent back out 


ted as 8 

use it a from 
tnam es of unites and mis- 
conduct 5 5 Capt Ives and that oy pe Ives re: ed in the face of the 
charges. fact appearing without 


ot Capt. Ives. 
The fact that his resignation was treated as an admission of It, anc 
upon that resignation a dismissal entered based upon charges made in part 
ter the tender of resignation, and without notice to him, this being true, 
it is evident that great injustice might veryreadily have been done to Capt. 
Ives under the circumstances. Charges were made thim, he resigned 
these char, and his resignation was approved by his command- 
officer, who made the charges. 
he papers went back tothecommanding officer who, without Capt. Ives's 
knowledge, added other charges, and thereupon Capt. Ives was dismissed 
from the service upon the accumulated charges ag thim. On the face 
of it Capt. Ives should have had an opportunity to meet all these charges 
and to withdraw his resignation and stand a trial upon the charges. So, 
even upon the face of the record, it is evident that great injustice may have 
been unintentionally done by the War Department by assuming that all 
these pr Were with Capt. ives's knowledge, and it was evidently 
assumed that Capt. Ives was shi an investigation by resigning. 
Capt. Ives never had an opportunity to meet the additional charges, as ap- 
from the record. itis not at all likely that he would thus submit, and 
We are therefore the more ready to accept evidence from Capt, Ives and from 
other sources in view of the fact that he doesnot appear tohave had any op- 
portunity to meet the charges at the time. 
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Pad wim eg against Capt. Ives is only that of Lieut. Col. Putnam, who 
e 

scapa 3 version of the matter is set out in his sworn statements in sub- 
stance as $ - 

That Lieut. Col. Putnam was an enemy of Capt. Ives. 

That Lieut. Col. Putnam made 
in substance comm 
form Capt. Ives that the 


fact. g 
He told Capt. Ives that If he would resign he would suppress the charges. 
He Capt. Ives that if he d resign he would the 

charges. He also agreed to procure a leave of absence for Capt. Ives and 

suppress all the charges. Capt. Ives, to avoid a contest with his command- 
ing officer, acce these terms and tendered his resignation and was granted 


a leave of absence and went home. 

Mr. Iyes denies the truth of all the charges against him. He served about 
four years and was wounded near Frank Tenn. 

j Ives's dismissal was the result of malicious charges by Lieut. Col. 
tnam. 

Therecord shows that Lieut. Col. Putnam had much in 
the matter, and based his charges on the alleged fact Peas Cont e 
treated him ina disrespectful manner. Capt. Ives swears that the reference 
ofthe charges to him for answer by the de ent of the Cumberland never 
reached him, and it is probable that at the that the charges were commu- 
nicated to him by Lieut. Col. Putnam the papers were thus referred back by 
the department commander. 

‘The fact that Capt. Ives made no indorsement on the papers corroborateg 
his claim that the charges were not shown to him and t Lieut. Col. Put- 


num agreed to drop them. 
But the matter 


‘When - 
or court martial to 
ibson denounces tne 


ust. 
A „ a peel in Eighth Indiana and Eighty-fourth 
9 . — as to the h character and soldierly qualities of 


in company and 
was a good. obedient, and brave soldier, and very efficient in all respects and 
recommended him for promotion. 
Capt. Ives’s character and integrity are highly commended by 9 
Capt. John H. Sherratt, of the Forty-second United States Colored try. 
also states that the charges were unfounded and vouches for the good char- 
acter and soldierly conduct of Capt. Ives. 
Capt. Sherratt says itis not true that Capt. Ives was dissipated; that he 
conscientious 


was thoroughly bonest, a good soldier, a painstaking and 
officer. Capt. Ives did n to merit dismissal. He did the Government 
much good service and his dismissal was a great wrong. 

Capt. Ives got into conflict with his lieutenant-colonel by a pro- 
test against the promotion of an officer to the rank of major, Ə charges 
against Capt. Ives grew out of bad blood between the lieutenant-colonel and 
himself. aa says “thatthe te ts of the two men were 
so different they could not do justice to each other.” 


Marion Van Horn, second lieutenantin Forty-second United States Colored 
— pep swears that geas injustice was done Capt. Ives, and denies the 
truth of the charges. He testiſles to Lieut. Col. Putnam's predjudice 
Capt. Ives. He denies all the charges against Capt. Ives, and says he wasan 
honorable and upright man, and a good soldier in all respects, 

Lieut. Gibson explains the charge of misappropriation of rations by stat- 
ing that all the officers were a ted from the ranks and were without 
money, and that they temporarily fed from the common rations of their 
companies till they could draw pay; that Capt. Ives was temperate and 


clean! 

In = aE the fact that Capt. Ives was dismissed in his absence, when away 
on leave, ata time when he understood that all charges against him were 
withdrawn, in view of his four years of honorable service and wounds re- 


ceived at the hands of the enemy, this 3 cast upon him on — — 
charge, made just at the war's close, ought not to be permitted to and 
we recommend the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is their objection to the request of the gen- 
ee area Iowa [Mr. LACEY] for the present consideration of 

Mr. KILGORE. I could not hear the of the report 
back here on account of the great confusionin the Hall. Ishould 
333 have an explanation of the bill before unanimous consent 

given. 

Mr. LACEY. I can make a very brief explanation. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman will be 
permitted to make an explaination. 

Mr. LACEY. This report upon its face shows a careful ex- 
amination by the Military Committee, and is a full and complete 
statement of facts. 

Mr. KILGORE. What is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. LACEY. The purpose of tho bill is simply this: Capt. 
Ives got into a controversy with his lieutenant-colonel because 
he and some other officers protested against the promotion of 
another captain to the rank of major in the regiment. Thelieu- 
tenant-colonel preferred charges against the captain, without 
informing him, however, that he had done so, but saying that. 
he intended to do so. Capt. Ives did not desire tohaveany con- 
troversy with the lieutenant-colonel, but said he would resign 
rather than to continue to serve with him when the relations 
were strained between them. He tendered his resignation. 

The lieutenant-colonel obtained for him a leave of absence. 
He went home awaiting action upon his resignation, and in the 
mean time the War Department asked the lieutenant-colonel « 
why he had recommended the dishonorable dismissal of Capt, 
Ives. Then, without communicating with Capt. Ives any fur- 
ther, thelieutenant-colonel madeadditional chargesagainst him, 
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and upon those additional charges he wasdismissed. His atten- | the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, or- 


tion was not called to the matter until after he wasat home. 
applied then for a board of inquiry, which was refused. 

A number of the officers of the 45, agi say that Capt. Ives 
was a good soldier. He was wounded in the battle of Franklin. 

He ser ved four years in the Army, and this dismissal was just at 
the close of his service, and made upon the recommendation of 
a single officer with whom he was at enmity, and against the 
judgment of his other brother officers. 

r. WEVER. Was he dismissed after trial? 

Mr. LACEY. He was dismissed without trial at all. 

Mr. WEVER. Thatisimportant. “ 

Mr. LACEY. And in face of the full investigation and report 
made by the Committee on Military Affairs it seems to me that 
the time of the House ought not to be further occupied upon the 
case; and as we have already considered the report, I think the 
bill ought not to be objected to. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand that he made a very good rec- 
ord up to that time? - 

Mr. LACEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. Didhe getoutof the Army because he would 
rather not incur auy further danger? 

Mr. LACEY. He enlisted April 20, 1861. 
as he could get in. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. 

Mr. LACEY. And he went out in September, 1864. 
ney KILGORE. Was there any charge of cowardice against 

m? 

Mr. LACEY. No, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. What was the charge? 

Mr. LACEY. That he was dirty in his person. [Laughter. 
That was the supplemental charge made after Capt. Ives 
gone home. 

Mr. KILGORE. Would not use water to wash? 

Mr. LACEY. That was the charge; and I know it to be wholly 
unfounded. I know he has used an abundance of water since. 
He is a cleanly, honorable, and reputable citizen. 

Mr. KILGORE. I do not think not using water should be 
gause for dismissal. 

Mr. LACEY. Iknow that he has been a worthy gentleman for 
twenty-five years since he was discharged, and the very charac 
ter of the charge shows the malice of the man who e it. 

Mr. KILGORE, There was nocharge of desertion, was there? 

Mr. LACEY. No, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. And this bill carries no emoluments, pay or 
allowance? 

Mr.LACEY. No; it simply takes off the record a disgrace- 
ful charge made t him, and made against him after he had 
e Soop that his honorable discharge would be recom- 

- mended, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. CONN. I object. 

Mr. BRETZ. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

_ GEN. N. J. T. DANA. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will lay before the House a reso- 
lution relating to a Senate bill which has been lost, and request- 
me that the Senate furnish a duplicate copy. 

he Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate be requested to furnish the House with a dupli- 
cate copy of the bill (S. 104) for the relief of Gen. N. J. T, Dana, the original 
having mislaid. 


That was as early 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 


ports. 
CHANGING RULES OF EVIDENCE AS TO SIGNATURES. 


Mr. WOLVERTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported a bill (H. R. 7258) to authorize the comparison of hand- 
writing by courts and ee in cases where the genuineness of 
signatures or writing is in dispute; which was referred to the 
House Calendar, and, with accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

REFUND OF DIRECT TAX TO WEST VIRGINIA. 


Mr. TERRY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
3 the joint resolution (H. Res. 119) to direct the Secre- 
-tary ol the Treasury to pay to the governor of the State of West 
Virginia the sum appropriated by the act of Congress entitled 
An act to credit and pay to the several States and Territories 
and the District of Columbia all moneys collected under the di- 
rect tax levied by the act of Congress approved August 5, 1861;” 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 


He | dered to be printed. 


NATIONAL CEMETERY, DOVER, TENN. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, reported back favorably the bill (S. 527) to construct a 
road to the national cemetery at Dover, Tenn.; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered:to be printed. 


RELIEF OF SETTLERS UNDER TIMBER AND STONE ACTS. 


Mr. HALL of Minnesota, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, reported the bill (H. R.7259) for the relief of certain set- 
tlers who have entered lands under the timber and stone acts, 
eto. , as a substitute for H. R. 4726; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

House bill 4726 was ordered to lie on the table. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT LAREDO, TEX. 


Mr. ABBOTT, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 6715) for the 
erection of a public building at Laredo, Tex.; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, with accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

OLD CUSTOM-HOUSE BUILDING AT ERIE, PA. 

Mr. McKAIG, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back favorably the bill (S. 1757) to provide 
for the sale of the old custom-house building in the city of Erie, 
Pa.; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT TAMPA, FLA. 

Mr. McKAIG also, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 5944) for the 
erection of a public e at Tampa, Fla.; which was referred 
to the Committee of the ole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

STEAMER GOLDSWORTHY. 

Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, reported back favorably the bill (S. 1426) to provide 
a register for the steamer Goldsworthy; which was referred to 
the House Calendar, and ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER. This completes the call of committees for 
reports. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in writing from the President was communicated 
to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, who also 
informed the House thatthe President had approved and signed 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

On May 25, 1894: 

An act (H. R. 6975) for the relief of the heirs and creditors of 
Elizabeth Townsend. 

On May 28, 1894: f 

An act (H. R. 6770) authorizing the Secretary to exchange, in 
behalf of the United States, deeds of land with the Pemaquid 
Land Company of Maine, in settlement of a disputed boundary of 
the Pemaquid Point (Maine) light station; 

An act (H. R. 6977)) to amend an act approved August 19, 1890, 
entitled An act to adopt regulations for preventing collisions 
at sea; 

An act (H. R. 5771) authorizing the Texarkana and Shreve- 
port Railroad Company to bridge Suiphur River, in the State 
of Arkansas; ; 

An act (H. R. 6610) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at some point within 1 mile below and 
1 mile above the present limits of the city of Jefferson, Mo.; 

An act (H. R. 6838) to construe the act of Congress passed Jan- 
uary 6, 1893, to incorporate the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia; 

Joint resolution (H. Res, 178) to pay the officers and employés 
of the Senate and House of Representatives their respective 
salaries for the month of May, 1894, on the 29th day of said 
month; and 

On May 29, 1894: 

An act (H. R. 7072) to amend section 3816 of the Revised Stat- 
utes relating to advances made to the Public Printer. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill 
(S. 123) defining and permanently fixing the northern boundary 
line of the Warm Spring Indian Reservation, in the State of 
Oregon; when the Speaker signed the same. 


* 
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TEN PER CENT TAX ON STATE-BANK NOTES. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the purpose of considering the bill in relation to 
the tax on State-bank notes. 4 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the operations of the law im 
10 per cent upon notes issued during the period therein mentioned. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. RICHARDSON of 
Tennessee in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the bill the title of which the Clerk will $ 

The title was again reported. d 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] be permitted to 
address the committee without limit. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of the question 
presented, I must confess that I am somewhat embarrassed from 
the fact that a leading Democrat, who has been rewarded time 
and time again for his fealty and for hisdevotion to Democratic 
principles, has found it necessary, under his convictions, to come 
to the conclusion thatit was proper for him to antagonize a plain, 
straight-forward plank in the Democratic platform. While he 
may owe his allegiance to the Democratic party (and it is not a 
matter of criticism for me), it didseem to me that, as the party 
had frequently rewarded him, when it announced its principles 
and declared its doctrines in convention assembled, that he could 
with perfect modesty have acquiesced in its decisions without 
becoming a strong opponent to one of its doctrines. 

Permit me to say further, just in this connection, that I have 
been accustomed to give great credence and authority to the 
opinion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] and have 
considered him rather an apostle of the Democratic faith, but 
when I found him consulting with the opposition to the doctrines 
of Democracy, I must confess, to say the least of it, I was some- 
what astonished. Let me say to my Republican friends that 
whenever there is an issue presented between us I never have 
any complaint to make about their standing by their convie- 
tions, but I must say that when one of my old leaders, who has 
published a book and taught the Democracy what a tax was, 
and that is for revenue only, announces on this floor that the 

wer of taxation is limited alone by the discretion of Congress, 

consign him to their care and bid them do the best they can 
with him. 

Before I proceed further, [ desire to call the attention of the 
committee toanother point made by the gentleman from Lllinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER]. The proposed bill, known in this discussion 
as the Brawley bill, is a proposition to release all parties who 
issued ay character of circulation in the late panic, as you call 
it, from the tax of 10 per cent. That is the proposition. The 
amendment offered to that bill lies in this fact—that so far as 
State banks and State banking associations are concerned (and 
mark that) the tax of 10 per cent shall be repealed. 

Now, the gentleman from [Illinois in his argument made the 
point that the Attorney-General of the United States had de- 
cided that the clearing-house certificates issued in our late 
trouble were not subject to the tax. Now, if that be the law, 
the bill is totally unnecessary. But let me say here, before I go 
to the line of my argument, the Attorney-General of the United 
States has made no such decision. hat has he decided? I 
have his opinion before me. He decided, upon a paper sent 
from Albany in Georgia, upon that paper the tax of 10 per cent 
did not attach. I hope you gentlemen will get it clearly in your 
minds, for it is important. 

Let me repeat that, so that our proposition may be distinct 
and clear. The Attorney-General upon a paper submitted to 
him, and that is the only way, allow me to say, a lawyer can de- 
cide a question, decided upon that paper that the 10 per cent 
tax, under the law as it exists, did not attach. Now, you will 
pardon me for one moment while I show you exactly what that 
paper is upon which the Attorney-General gave his opinion; and 

o this, gentlemen of the committee, in order that we may haye 
it distinctly before our minds when we come to the regular argu- 
ment upon the points involved. 

This paper reads this way: 


ALBANY CLEARING-HOUSE CERTIFICATE, TEN DOLLARS. ALBANY, GA. 
ALBANY, GA., August 29, 1893. 
This certifies that the First National Bank of Albany, Ga., has deposited 
with the undersigned officers of the Albanyclearing house certificates of the 
value of 820 for the payment of $10 to said bank or bearer, in lawful money 
of the United States, at six months from date, or earlier at the option of 


a tax of 


said bank; but no certificate is to be issued bearing a later date than Janu- 
ary J. 1894. -Thiscertificate will be received on deposit by any bank or bank- 
ers belonging to the Clearing House Association of Albany, Ga., at par. 

Now, gentlemen, I have read you the paper. This paper is 
signed by noone. This is the paper that was submitted to the At- 
torney-General for his construction of the law as to whether or 
not the 10 per cent tax attached tothe paper. Now, what does 
the Attorney-General say? This is what he says: 


The paper is notsigned anywhere by the First National Bank. It is plainly 
not an instrument upon which either that bank or the Clearing House Associa- 
tion could be sued in an action at common law, or a money judgment recov- 


ered by proving and introducing the paper alone, without further ante 
0 


In my opinion, therefore, the paper is not a note within the me 
statute, and it is unnecessary to answer further the question asked by you. 

Is there a lawyer in this House or committee who would not 
have decided upon that paper just as the Attorney-General did? 
Who ever heard of a 8 note being an obligation upon 
which judgment could be rendered in a court of law when, the 
paper was not signed by anybody? So the Attorney-General 
properly says that this paper not being signed by anybody it 
could not be recovered upon in a court of law without evidence 
aliunde as to the paper. 

Mr. RAYNER. Are you not laboring under a very serious 
misapprehension? That is merely the form on which the At- 
torney-General gave his opinion. 

Mr. COX. IfÍĪ have got into a misapprehension it is a mis- 
apprehension thatis shared by the Attorney-General. The very 

oint that he makes upon the paper is that it is not a common 
aw paper upon which an action could be maintained, because it 
is not signed. Therefore I repeat, if I have fallen into a mis- 
take the Attorney-General fell into the same mistake first, 

If I had been acting as Attorney-General and you had sub- 
mitted to me such a paper with the question whether it was a 
common law obligation to pay a dept, not being signed by any- 
body, of course I would have had to decide that you could not 
recover on the paper in a common law action, and that is what 
the e decided. Now, that is the paper which 
the honorable gentleman from Illinois referred to and upon which 
he save down the proposition that clearing-house certificates is- 
sued in New York are not subject to the tax. 

have in my possession certificates from New York of a totally 
different character, signed, passed, and delivered, but none of 
them were submitted to the Attorney-General. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, and gentleman of the committee, with 
these introductory remarks, intended to clear the brush out of 
the way, I desire, in the utmost frankness and candor, to submit 
my argument on this general question to Republicans and to 
Democrats. I am sure I can say that so far as our relations on 
this floor are concerned they are of the kindest nature, and I 
appreciate them very highly, and in what I have to say I shall 
set down naught in malice, but neither will I swerve one inch 
from what I conceive to be the interests of my people. 

Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of the proposed amendment, 
I think it very proper for a clear understanding of the mat- 
ter that we refer to the history of State banks and the pee 
they have performed in furnishing a currency with which to 
transact the business of the country. It is well known that be- 
fore the adoption of the Constitution there were banks author- 
ized by colonial legislation, and in existence when that instru- 
ment became operative. 

It is equally well known that ever since the adoption of the 
Constitution the States have authorized the establishment of 
banks, and these banks were authorized to issue their notes to 
be circulated and used as money. So State banks are as old as 
the Constitution and colonial banks of issue older than the Con- 
stitution. 

The money of the United States from its origin to 1862, a pe- 
riod of seventy-five years, wascoin. The papercurrency of the 
United States for that period was issued alone by banks oper- 
ating under State laws, and entirely independent of any author- 
ity derived from the legislation of thé United States. The au- 
thority of the States to charter and authorize these institutions 
was as well recognized as the power in a State to charter arail- 
road, turnpike, or canal to be constructed within its own limits. 
It was exercised at almost every meeting of the Legislatures of 
the States, and these States unrestricted putin practice and op- 
eration without a serious dispute as to their authority so to do, 
currency of their own. 

These institutions had grown in numbers and in importance, 
so that on the Ist day of January, 1861, fhey numbered as near 
as we can get the numbers, including branch banks, 1,610, 
every one of which was acting under State authority. 

THEIR CAPITOL STOCK WAS ABOUT 8100, 000, 000. 
Ter senen 
The cash, coins held in their vaults 
Ther ih soe nsasace en tte ee 
Thoir doposite <= 3a 3 coast aestssuoee eee a= 


Ihave not been able to secure reports from Louisiana, but 
have tried to approximate what was the number in that State. 

A very important fact I desire to state here as it will be used 
hereafter, is in regard to the distribution of the capital in these 
banks with regard to the population. The fifteen slave States, 
with a population at that time of about 13,000,000, had about $12 
of bank stock per capita. The remaining sixteen States, with a 
population approaching 20,000,000, had about $15 per capita of 
Pals bank stock. It will be remembered that several of the 
Southern States were comparatively new and undeveloped, con- 
sequently less able to establish these institutions; this will ac- 
count in a great measure for the unequal distribution of the 
stock, if we Tooke at the matter from a local standpoint. But it 
can not fail to attractattention how near the distribution was 
equal in every part of the country—demonstrating also the ap- 

te equal distribution of wealth. 

Asto the history of the taximposed on the circulation of these 
banks, it is also important that we have the facts. It was not 
contemplated by the originators of the national-bank system to 
destroy the issue of State banks, and reduce them down to mere 
banks of deposit and discount. This is shown by the legislation 
in regard to their notes when a tax was first levied. 

The act of February 25, 1863, which authorized national-bank 
associations is the first act of the United States that levied a tax 
on currency or money. By this act a tax of 2 per cent was im- 

d on the circulation given to the national banks, and in a 

w days thereafter a tax of 1 per cent was imposed on State 
bank c tion. Sothe firstlegislation assessed twice asmuch 
tax on national-bank circulation as upon State-bank circulation, 
clearly demonstrating at that time that it was intended to op- 
erate two systems together, and giving the State banks the 
advantage so far as burdens were imposed. 

By the act of June 3, 1864, the tax on national banks was con- 
tinued, and the shares of their stockhqlders made subject to 
State tax. In the same month and same year the tax on State 
banks was continued at I por cent, but the time of payment was 

d, and the State banks required to make monthly re- 
ports of the amount of their circulation. ee 

Congress had by an act of July, 1862, prohibited any notes be- 
ing issued under $1. This brings us up to the law that created 
the prohibitory tax on issues on State banks, which was passed 
March 3, 1865, and imposed the tax on all notes issued after J uly 
1, 1866. On the 13th of July, 1866, a more extended law passed, 
and retained the tax on all State-bank issues issued after August 
1, 1866. 

This is the law that is sought to be repealed by the 3 
amendment. It will be observed that this tax formed no part 
of the national-bank system. It was an afterthought and an in- 
dependent proposition, and it became a law by accident. 

8 proposed in the House by Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts 
on the IT th of February, 1865, nearly two years after the national- 
bank law had been adopted, and in the form Mr. Hooper offered 
it it was defeated. It was on the same day offered in the form it 
now substantially has by Mr. WILSON of Iowa. The vote stood 
68 yeas to 67 nays. Mr. Brooks of New York voted in the affirm- 
ative, so as to move to reconsider. He did move to reconsider, 
and on that vote there was a tie, and the Speaker cast a vote 
which decided it. If Mr. Brooks had voted his convictions on 
the first vote it would have been defeated. 

In 1869 the constitutionality of the law imposing this tax was 
examined by the Supreme Court of the United States, and its 
constitutionality sustained by a divided court and an able dis- 
senting opinion. This is the history of the law we seek to re- 

; and in giving it, necessarily a part of the history of the 
national system of banking has also been given. The result of 
this legislation on the paper currency of the country has totally 
changed the system t existed for seventy-five years in our 
history. The paper currency now is national and national only, 
whereas before it was State and only State. It has also added 
another great and important fact, and that is that the national 
bank paper currency can be redeemed with another kind of pa- 
per currency. One promise to pay money is discharged with 
another promise to pay money. 

The arguments used in favor of the establishment of the na- 
tional system are embodied substantially in two propositions. 
One was to encourage the purchase of United States bonds; and 
the other was that it being national currency, subject to na- 
tional control, it would unite the interest of the people with the 
Government and counteract the ideas so prevalent in favor of 
the ponen of the States. It was assumed that the system would 
f h all the paper currency that commerce would need and at 
the same time encourage the purchase of the bonds. It would 
be idle at this time, in this discussion, to enter into the merits 
or demerits of the national system only so far as is necessary to 
resis a proper conclusion respecting the questions under de- 
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If Ishall be able to show that the necessity exists, that the 
interest of the people will be advanced, to return to the issue of 
State bank notes with United States paper currency, then the 
questions in this proposed legislation is solved. If we have no 
need for this character of currency, or if because of its uncertain 
value it would threaten serious disasters to trade and commerce, 
or even great inconvenience in the business of life, then I would 
not support the repeal. This is conceding all that can be asked, 
and concedes the authority of the Government to levy the tax 
which, in my humble judgment, was never conferred by the 
States in the adoption of the Constitution. 

Is there a necessity for this currency? 

If there is no need to return to this system, and that all there 
isin the demand for this repeal is a groundless clamor, no 
other matter need be considered further. In the examination 
therefore of this query, it is of great importance to understand 
clearly the condition of our present financial system as it is 
connected with national banks and the Gene Government, 
Does the system supply the demands of trade? 

The national banking law in its origin, as stated before, in- 
tended to encourage the purchase of bonds, and it was not ex- 
pected then thata man or men would invest money in bonds 
ata premium of 20 per cent, making each doller in bonds cost 
him a dollar and twenty cents and receive in return 90 cents to 
bank upon. There can be and is no practical sense in paying out 
in money that amount for a smaller amount, when the sum paid 
outis more valuable for the purposes intended than the sum 
received. 

-When the bonds were below par, or at par, there was an in- 
ducement, and that was all the original law contemplated. That 
is all any government desires, that is to hold its obligations at 
par. No benefit results in dollars to the Government by its se- 
curities going toa premium. The Government further contem- 
plated that the national-bank circulation should not only be ade- 
geass but should be the only paper circulation. This is clearly 
shown in the resumption act, providing for the substitution of 
bank issue in place of greenbacks, and that would have been the 
Pa 5 the reissuing of the greenbacks had not been provided 
‘or by law. 

This idea that the banks could and would furnish a sufficiency 
of paper currency has been found almosta total failure. The 
reason is plain. There is no money to be made in taking out the 
circulation. Some of our very largest national banks deposit 
the requisite amount of bonds, and content themselves with the 
interest on the bonds, because there is nothing to be made with 
the circulation. In 1882 the banks had taken out bank notes 
amounting to $360,982,713. In 1893 they were reduced to about 
$170,000,000—a contraction of nearly $20,000,000 a year in the 
paper circulation of the banks as organized under the original 
act. Notwithstanding the terrific times we are now in, and 
have been in for more than a year, and notwithstanding the 
great demand that was and is made, the increase in bank notes 
amounted to a small and unimportant sum. The hard times has 
about increased the circulation as much as the contraction has 
been in each year on an average for ten. If what we have passed 
through, the great demand for currency, and the great scarcity 
of currency in vast localities in our country, will not increase 
the national-bank circulation, then it is hardly to be expected 
that anything will. No well-informed banking man expects to 
see it increased. 

There is left tothe people but one way to increase either their 
currency or money, and that is with gold. I need notstop here 
to show how utterly inadequate this resource is. So, on this 

int the conclusion is clear and settled that the national-bank- 
ing system is to-day a failure in furnishing the necessary circu- 

on. > 
CONCENTRATION OF NONEY. z 

Another potent and powerful argument, as I see it, exists in 
the well-known fact that the present system has resulted in the 
concentration of the money and currency of the country in cer- 
tain localities and left other great sections utterly destitute of 
money or of currency until the business becomes almost dead, 
and discontent and uneasiness prevail to an alarming extent. 
I donot desire to on this point with any sectional view 
whatever. This serious financial trouble has ceased to be sec- 
tional. It has assumed and is growing in magnitude until cer- 
tain honorable and important industries, indeed most important 
of all, are continually pressed for want of a medium of exchange, 
resulting in a destruction of all profits that can be claimed to be 
remunerative. 

There is now in New York City more money and currency than 
was ever known in its history. The reports from the great 
banks gender cc ase condition, if the soundness of the banks 
alone is idered. The remarkable fact exists that bankers 
in the great money centers are anxious to loan their money, and 
at the same time. other portions of the country are being pros- 
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trated for thə want of it. No one can call this a wise and satis- 
factory condition. This tconcentration in the great cen- 
ters not only affects individuals directly, but the immense power 
reaches the small local banks and substantially converts them 
into customers of the great central institutions. Think one mo- 
ment of the immense rediscounts that flow from the small insti- 
tutions to the centers, begging for currency. _ 

The immense capital invested in real estate is worthless as a 
security. The owner of land, his capital, is absolutely prohib- 
ited by law from using it as he pleases. This enormous invest- 
ment is eliminated from the class of securities, and the only re- 
source he has is his neighbor to indorse for him, to borrow 
money thathas already been borrowed from the great centers. 
Suppose to-day a law was pasoa prohibiting national banks 
from loaning money on stocks: or bonds, and releasing real es- 
tate so that it might be used; is there any doubt that real estate 
would enhance in value and stocks and bonds decline? These 
favored securities follow the money centers because of their 
value as securities. The money favors them to the detriment of 
other character of property. And the agricultural country is 
barren of currency and the bond and stock cities are gorged. 
The money refuses to go where the favorite security can not be 
had, and the result is starvation at one place and an overabund- 
ance at another in the medium of exchange. 

The results from such conditions are absolutely natural; and 
you are in a eontinual war waged by those destitute of money 
against those who have it. It soon loses out of view the import- 
ance of mutual benefits, and will proci priate at last such results 
that both sides in the contest will be seriously injured. 

‘Other causes than this exist that produce this concentration, 
but I am trying to deal with the facts, and not the causes that 
produce it. The other day there was deposited in one bank in 
the city of New York $17,000,000, as my friend Mr. HENDRIX 
will testify to, who is the presidentof the bank. Now, my State 
is an 8 one; nearly 2,000, 000 of people live in it. Its re- 
sources in almost everything are e yet that is more 
money than her entire capital invested in national banks. A 
striking contrast of this concentration is given in comparing 
the States with the great money centers, especially what may 
be called 9 States. 

The capital of national banks amounts in round numbers to 
884,500,000. There is of this sum in the States of Pennsylva- 
nia, Massachusetts, New York, and New Jersey, 8269, 500, 000. 

Take the thirteen Southern States, the two Virginias, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Texas, and these 
States have 371,000, 000. But lest it be said they were devastated 
by the war, let us add to them Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 

innesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas, and you will have the 
banking capital—3$257,000,000—while the four States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts have $269,- 
000,000—$12,000,000 more than the twenty-two States I have 
named. These four States have something over 10,000,000 of 
people; the twenty-two States have 38,000,000. This would give 
a per capita circulation in the four States, tested by the national 
banks only, of over $26; in the twenty-two States a per capita 
circulation of a little over $6. i 

There isin the four States about 20,000 miles of railroad, in 
the twenty-two States, over 190,000 miles. 

Let me revert to the thirteen Southern States again, not in a 
spirit of sectionalism, but in perfect frankness and candor. True, 
our great loss was in the war. We suffered almost extinction; 
but a nobler race of people never lived or a pore more devoted 
to constitutional government. Earnest in their convictions, 
proud of their ancestors, and brave to desperation, they are 
neither beggars nor sycophants, but American citizens. You 
have our municipal bonds, State bonds, and railroad securities. 
We had no money to rebuild our roads, pay our debts, or build 
up our country when the war closed. e have labored faith- 
fully, even under the dark cloud when irresponsible rulers 
threatened our liberties with destruction. 

The freights which we pay to our roads go to pay your divi- 
dends and interest. Our money goes to you to pay the interest 
on our public debts. We contribute our portion to pension the 
soldiers we fought against. Of none of these do we complain, 
but in the name of justice we protest and appeal to your sense 
of right to permit us to manage our own affairs and have a cur- 
reney,a home currency, if you please to so call it, that will move 
our trade, develop our country, and release us from a moneyed 
monopoly that eats out our commercial and business life. 

The Stateof Massachusetts has over ninety-seven millions of 
banking capital; the thirteen Southern States seventy-one, about 
$48 per capita for Massachusetts; the Southern States about $4. 
Is there a member from that State who will rise in his place and 
say Massachusetts has too much? I pause for a reply. If she 
does not have too much with a circulation of $48 per capita will 


any member be so blind as to say the Southern States have 
enough with $4 per capita. 

But we need not confine our point to the Southern States, al- 
though the city of Bostonalone has within twenty millions of as 
much banking capital as the thirteen Southern States. In any 
part of the United States, I care not where you go, just as agri- 
culture becomes the great industry money becomesscarce.- Take 
two of the great agricultural States, Illinois and Indiana, they 
were not devastated by war or ruined by rulersentirely foreign 
to their interests, 

These two States have a population of over 6,000,000. In in- 
dustry and intelligence they are unsurpassed in the limits of any 
civilized government. True they have considerable manufac- 
tories, but their great and 5 interests is in farming. 
Taking their money circulation on the basis before used, these 
6,000,000 people had forty-nineand one-half million banking capi- 
tal, while Massachusetts, with her 2,000,000 of population, has 
ninety-seven and one-quarter million banking capital. Indiana 
and Illinois, with three times as many people, have a little over 
half the banking capital! Reduced down to a per capita esti- 
naa 3 has $48 per capita. Illinois and Indiana 
about $8. 

These facts admitted, can there be a good reason why this con- 
centration, this monopoly, should forever feed on the laborand 
industry of citizens of States that ask only a chance to relieve 
themselves by industry and . : 

In large sections of the country there are no bonds or stocks; 
they can not furnish the required securities, and are cut off from 
the property which they own, and are driven to such securities: 
as they can furnish, which are personal securities. What bank 
in New York City or Boston would discount a note from Ten- 
nessee based alone on individual security? Notone. The offi- 
cers of the bank there know nothing of the solvency or insol- 
vency of the parties, and if the I bank is unable to discount 
the note, although the note is made by its best customer, then 
it indorses the note, obtains the money from the great centers 
at the best rate it and then charges a compensation often 
reaching 3 per cent to its customer for its indorsement: 

But it goes still further. If the local or small bank desires 
e to obtain currency from the money center, much will 
depend upon the amount it has to its credit in such institutions. 
So at last the borrower is compelled to pay high, too high for 
what he gets, and the country kis benefited hardly enough 
for the risk assumed. These enormous amounts of rediscounts 
carry away from the locality where the borrower lives the re- 
sults of his labor, and in every case renders it more difficult to 

borrow. 

Our misfortunes in the South have been great, but our pros- 
perity will be yours; our State bonds, our municipal bonds, stocks 
in the roads that do our work are all held, or nearly so, at these 
money centers. Interest must be paid on these bonds, dividends 
on the stocks; it all comes from the labor of our people. Every 
twenty years, if not less, we have paid the principat in interest, 
and yet the never sleeping moth continues to feed on us. These 
sums leave us, your coffersare filled, oursemptied, and our great 


resources move at a snail’s pace in development. We have to 


get money away from home or do without. In the cotton fields 
of the South, the corn and wheat fields of the West, this concen- 
tration and power of money and need of money forces a mort- 
gage unwritten, but none the less disastrous on the crops before 
the seed germinate in the ground. 

At every country store in the planting sections exist a system 
of banking of the most ruinous character. It is not banking 
— notes of issue, but banking of the most damaging charac- 


r. 

The supplies are furnished and apremature mortgage in effect 
taken on the expected crop. The per cent for supplies is al- 
ways large enough to pay large interest and cover debts. 
When the crop is made it is delivered to these mor ees, and 
they seize itat the lowest price, so if possible to make another 
profit. In these transactions I have seen supplies draw a rate 
of interest counted on the rules of interest exceeding 20 per 
cent. 

One more step is developed, and one more means of injury. 
Your system excluding real estate asa security, you turn it over 
to a mor e banking system. Millions are loaned on mort- 

ages at a rate of interest and expense that is absolute ruin. 

e estimates in the census shows a mortgage debt of about 
seven billions. The rate of interest on mortgaged debts in the 
East is 51 per cent, 8 per cent in the South and West, and 7 per 
centin the Middle States. To this must be added at least 3 per 
cent to pay the agents and expenses. All this the borrower 
pays. Of these debts about 40 per cent are held by those not re- 
si where the real estate is. Two billion eight hundred mil- 
lions held by nonresidents, drawing a rate of interest of 7 per cent 
at least, accumulating in one year the enormous sum of one hun- 


dred and ninety-six millions, more than the actual national-bank 
circulation in the United States. There are one hundred and 
sixty-seven of these mortgage banking companies, and the prof- 
its can be somewhat realized when there is one that commenced 
in 1335 on a capital of $10,000, and by October, 1891, had earned 
$79,250. 

Mr. Chairman, if these official statements do not fully show 
the need of another banking 1 so as to destroy this con- 
centration of money and furnish something by which business 
can be done without destruction, it is hard to do so. 

It aTords the powerful and complete opportunity to combina- 
tion, and the destruction of anything like stable and reasonable 
prices for property and labor. It is truly a great idea to have a 
currency or money that is stable. Sound andstable money may 
exist and business be languid and prosperity destroyed. It must 
not only be stable as near as possible, but it must be sufficient 
in amount. Scarce money may be sound, but scarce money never 
stimulates business or advances prosperity. Abundance of 
money may be sound and as stable as scarce money, and an abun- 
dance always destroys the opportunity to concentrate. By com- 
binations = money the pure “a power is advanced, and all 
suffer except the money holder. That is, his gain is the loss of 
the property holders and the laborers who produce the prop- 

rty. 
SN SCARCITY OF MONEY AND CURRENCY. 

If I have been able to establish the fact that the money and 
currency of the country is, even if sufficient in volume but con- 
centrated in great centers and unable to find profitable invest- 
ments, then our circulating medium affects the business of the 
entire country as though it did not exist. What benefit is de- 
rived from the one hundred millions in the New York banks 
over and above their legal reserves if it can not be used? What 
benefit can the country banks derive from it when their cus- 
tomers can not furnish the required security? What real bene- 
fit do they obtain if their home banks can obtain it and loan it 
to its customers if the rate of interest is so high and the prices 
of their commodities so low thatit is destruction to borrow? 

It is useless to answer that they can get the money if they will 
furnish the security. The very trouble is that the security re- 
quired they have not, and although the banksdesire to loan the 
money they desire to loan only on such security as our people 
do not have. If there is a localcurrency satisfactory to the com- 
munity in which it circulates, and a local security to obtain it 
satisfactory to the lender, tell me why this aid to business shall 
not in justice be granted? 

But the volume of the circulating medium is inadequate even 
if well distributed, and that becomes apparent and plain if we 
will only stop to think what is going on in the stagnated busi- 
ness of the country and the world. 

Promises to pay money in the future forms the basis of busi- 
ness. Now, if each promise to pay upon maturity can not be met 
then there is but one remedy, that is a new promie to pay ora 
serious sacrifice. If the pay day is postponed by a new promise 
this only increases the difficulty and burden of payment. We 
are then trying the hazardous experiment of transacting busi- 
ness on a mult. pay of promises to pay. The needed supply of 
the medium of exchange forces this condition, and not only 
drives business in that channel, but necessarily curtails it. This 
results in high money and low labor, or the representative of 
labor, low pricesfor commodities. Thatis aem what we have. 
Low prices for labor or its productions means high money. High 
money means retarding industry and developments. Scarce 
money and large promises of money show the absolute want of 
money. 

All trade is but barter; money is but the medium and conven- 
ience of exchange. Reduce the capacity of the medium of bar- 
ter, you not only restrict the trade but force the trade to resort 
to some means to carry it on, or it must resort to the exchange 
of eommodity for commodity direct. Before it does this it will 
increase individual indebtedness, and that is substantially where 
we are, without the means to pay. 

If we can get clearly before us what has been going on for the 
last few years in regard to these promises to pay money, a good 
conception can be had of its needs. 

The estimated national debts of the world is ee at twen- 
ty-seven billions. This is an increase of ten billions in twenty 

ears, an average increase of one-half billion each year. The 

ebtedness of the United States government is more than two 
billions. Of this sum eight hundred and thirty-two millions 
is national. 

The increase of private indebtedness is as large in its ratio as 
national, and when we add all together, we are confronted with a 
world’s indebtedness of three hundred billions. It does seem that 
statesmanship would if possible proridesn abundant stable cur- 
rency to meet these enormous obligations. Butjustthe reverse 
hasbeen the legislation. When the colossal debt had reachedsuch 
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nitude then was the work commenced to destroy the means 
todischargeit. This decreased values and increased tho debt. 
The commercial world discarded one of its vital forces, that na- 
ture had provided, and all became competitors in the rush for 
gold. The basis upon which this debt was built was narrowed 
= of broadened. Business was on its head instead of its 
eet. 

Commerce was without its necessary adjunct, and a crisis is 
developed. Notasudden panic that will pass away, butan utterly 
untenable, unsound, and ruinous system that has brought the 
world, and sad to say our great country, to the verge of inac- 
tivity. Weare not ina panic. Weare in a condition much 
worse than a panic. Every dollar of indebtednessin the United 
States to-day is as much a gola debt as if the promise was ex- 
pressed in the instrument declaring the debt. hata political 
crime; the human mind can not comprehend it. In the short 
time I have been a member of this Houa I have heard it as- 
serted on this floor that our people who earn their living by 
their labor were the best paid and most comfortable laborers on 
the earth. Lookatthem now. Are they not to bə pitied in- 
stead of censured. 

But you answer me that the proposition is to increase the 
volume of debt by issuing new promises to pay money. I admit 
the force of the idea as far as it is true. Before the war we ` 
banked on gold and silver, the trueand proper basis of all bank- 
ing. Since the war the only system of legal paper circulation 
we have had is based on credit. If the credit of the United 
States was destroyed there would not be adollar of paper circu- 
lation under the present system that would not go down. But 
the circulation does not increase the liabilities of the United 
States, or States, or of individuals, except the individuals or- 
panen into the corporation for banking. The circulating notes 

o not encumber any one with interest except the borrower and 

are a substitute for money. If this has been a success, and I 
concede its benefits along with its objections, why not have a 
local substitute for money, based upon the credits as good as 
the ones used? If the credit of all the States in this Union was 
destroyed it would be impossible to maintain the credit of the 
United States. Every good citizen is deeply interested in main- 
taining the credit of the General: Government, but not more so 
than in maintaining the credit of his State. They are one and 
the same thing. 
. There is not a State that has a debt that does not mainiain it 
with absolute fidelity. Why not permit these States that owe 
debts to draw their obligations within their own borders, and 
instead of suffering a continual drainage on their currency in 
paying interest, pay their interest to their own citizens, and de- 
velop at the same time a medium of exchange that can and will 
advance the prosperity of their people. 

We have stopped every channel for the increase of our cur- 
rency except the little gold we may get; we have doubled our 
indebtedness upon the pretext of bla a solid, stable dollar. 
You see the results. Turn enterprise, pluck, and energy loose 
and let them select their own tools, and the day for tramps isat 
an end. Let the States take care of their own people. it this 
currency shall prove satisfactory, and of this I have not the least 
doubt, then redeem 8 Treasury notes and destroy them. 
Let the Treasury of the United States cease to be the gold pur- 
chaser for every foreign order and assume that independent po- 
sition it is entitled to. 

There is aclass, however, that have not been hurt, their wealth 
has increased though locked in iron boxes. Their homes are 
not desolate, or their business destroyed. They have grown 
wealthy by poms nothing, and have the benefits of laws that are 
a curse to their brothers. Gold is king, and labor is prostrated 
before it. Is it not wise to consider where this gold is, as it is 
now the only standard money of the United States. Has the 
standard gold been circulated in the country, or has it been con- 
8 into centers, and handled only for its own apprecia- 

on : 

The last report from the Secretary of the Treasury puts gold 
in the United States at four hundred and eleven millions. As- 
sume this correct. Now the value of silver coin, of paper cur- 
rency, and any species of property is measured in value by the 

old dollar. Every debt now is payable in gold or its equiva- 
ent. Is it not important—all important, that this sole stand- 
ard should actually perform the functions of money? 

New York banks in their last report show about one hundred 
millions held by them above their legal reserves. Of this sum 
let us assume that fifty millions is gold (itis however much more). 
No doubt, twenty, yea forty cities in the United States have in 
the vaults of their banks five millions of gold each, making the 
aggregate sum of two hundred and forty millions. The Treas- 
urer of the United States becomes a borrower of gold, as soon as 
it fails to have one hundred millions. Look at the sum left for 
circulation in the great business of this country. 
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Now, with your one standard money concentrated as it is, 
every debt, bond obligation, or transaction where money is prom- 
Led le a gold transaction. Is one so blind that he can not see 
the effects on the pricesof property, and on every business known 
to us: 

Mr. Chairman, to make pan my proposition, let me state the 
prices of a few great articles of commerce in this country, and 
compare them for even the short space of ten months. On July 
6, 1893, wheat was worth 713 cents; February 21, 1894, 624 cents, 
a decline of nearly 9 cents. Corn on the same day in July was 
worth 474 cents; February 21, 1894, 424 cents, a decline of 5 
cents. Pork on the same day in July, 1893, per barrel, $19; on 
the same day in February, 1894, $13.50, a decline of $5 per barrel. 
July 5, 1893, in Pittsburg, Grey Forge pig iron, $12 per ton; Feb- 
ruary 2871894, $9.60, a decline of $2.40 per ton. Steel rails in 
New York on the 5th of July, 1893, 829 per ton; February 28, 1894, 
$24.80, a decline of $4.20. The depreciation in the price of live 
stock in the United States from January 1, 1893, to January 1, 
1894, was $312,000,000, largely more than our bank circulation. 

I need not give more, but state that almost every article of 
commerce has gone down, until it is impossible todischarge the 
debts based upon values existing ten years ago. The deprecia- 
tion of property values in the United States in twoyears is more 
in dollars than the cost of the civil war. The distress is ac- 
knowledged, and a worse state of things can hardly be imagined. 
But we are told that these declines and this distress are because 
a tariff law is to be passed, and that business is from that cause 

rostrated. If thisis the true cause, tell me why prices have 

allen all over Euro Does the proposed tariff legislation de- 
stroy prices in London? Substantially the same decline is found 
everywhere. If our prices alone declined, and reached a cer- 
tain point below other nations, then our exports would increase 
and turn the balance of trade in our favor. But the real, start- 
ling fact, is we are starving with magnificent crops, and begging 
where there is an abundance. This decline in values is but an 
advance in money—gold money. But there remains one great 
burden that does not decline, it holds its place, that is the bur- 
den of government. It requires now almost twice the property 
to pay taxes it did ten years ago. 

rotection for thirty years has certainly shown its best fea- 
tures. With colossal fortunes built up under pretext of benéfit- 
ing labor, after thirty years of class legislation we see mone 
doubled in its 1 power, utter paralysis in business, an 
from under the very roof of this great friend of labor working- 
men are tramping organized bands toward the seat of gov- 
ernment, and for the first time in our history are driven from 
the steps of the Capitol, they demanding of Congress utter im- 
possibilities. Your protection is a twin brother to the financial 
system that has-destroyed prosperity and left the country ut- 
terly prostrate. You gentlemen on the Republican side may 
induce the people to return you to power, and you are sanguine 
that they will do it, but before you hold the reins two years un- 
der this financial system your political creed will totter, and 
the people will hurl you from your places, and continue the 
sb oh until these fetters are broken. 

High protection and a gold standard would wither a paradise. 
Was it the proposed tariff legislation of the United States that 
caused the great assembly of great men in London a few days 
since? Did tariff laws of our country, wicked as they are, form 
the subject of their deliberations? No. The downfall of prices, 
the idle men and women of the world, the eternal frenzy for 

ld, told them that prosperity was passing away from the civi- 

ized world, and that the crime that by law priced their prop- 
erty and labor in gold had rendered nations unable to meet the: 
obligations, great corporations were bent to the earth with their 
burdens, and mankind had been by law made distrustful of his 
fellow-man, and business, labor, industry, and energy were shorn 
of their strength. i 

Let me submit here an abstract from the leading paper of this 
city, the Post, calmly spoken, and full of truth: 

BIMETALLISM IN ENGLAND. 


That the double standard is making great strides in British favor and opin- 
jon no careful observer of current events need doubt. Nothing could be 
more unmistakable than that the financiers of the world are both aston- 
ished and alarmed at the failure of monometallism to secure commercialre- 
habilitation and general prosperity. The demonetization of silver in India 
has paralyzed British trade with that vast market. The dethronement of 
the white metal in the United States has finally inau; ated the régime of 
the singlestandard, and now throughout the mercantileand monetary world 
the harvest of stagnation and disaster is complete. All the propositions of 
the theorist, with one more or less important exception, have been realized. 
The currency is perfectly stable and sound, its value is established, its pur- 
chasing power enhanced. But somehow mankind is not 8 indus- 
try does not expand and thrive, commerce languishes, and even the owners 
of the gold percetve that it is not as useful to them as it was before. 

Within the past few weeks London has been astonished by a succession of 


meet and conferences with reference to silver, and especially so in view 
ol the fact that these functions were not conducted by so-called silver 
cranks,” butby the most conservative thinkers, politicians, publicists, and 


financiers of Europe. One in particular, held during the early part of the 
present month at the Mansion House, was attended by such gentlemen as 


the Dukeof Fife, the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Addington, Lord George Hamil- 
ton, M. P., Lord Claude Hamilton, M. P., Mr. Lidderdale, Mr. Henry gM 
igen P., Mr. H. R. Grenfell, Prof. H. S. T, Prof. William Smart, Mr. 
S. Smith, M. P., Mr. Samuel Montagu, M. P., Sir Henry Meyse D a ig ey 
M. P., Mr. Stephen Williamson, M. P., Mr. R. Lacey Everett, M. P., Mr. E. F. 
Vesey Knox, M. P., Mr. Thomas Salt, Mr. James Mawdsley, (secretary of 
the United Textile Factory Workers), Mr. William Keswick, Mr. Thomas 
Hanbury, Mr. Robert Barclay, Mr. John A. Beith, Mr. H. Schmidt, Mr. J. P. 
Heseltine, Mr. William Taylor, Gen. Sir Geo: esney, M. P., Sir Alfred 
Hickman, M.P., Mr. Henry McNiel, Sir W. Houldsworth, M. P., Mr. Leon- 
ard Courtney, M. P., Prof. J. Sheild Nicholson, Mr. Ben rillet, Prof. Milew- 
ski, professor of political economy, University of Cracow; David Mur- 
ray, Adelaide, S. A., late president of the Adelaide Chamber of Commerce; 
Mons. Alphonse Allard, Suora director of the mint, Brussels; Mons, 
Georges de Laveleye, Mons. Henri Cernushi, Paris: Mons. Edmond Thery; 55 
Paris; Prof. R. G. Levy, Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Paris: Count 
von Mirbach, member of the German Diet, and of the lan House of 
Lords; Dr. Otto Arendt, member of the Prussian Diet; Mr. N. P. Van den 
Berg, president of the Bank of the Netherlands, Amsterdam, and Mr. G. M. 
Boissevain, Amsterdam. It was to this distinguished assemblage that the 
Sherman tele advocating the restoration of silver by international 
N ea rs Was read, and it was by such men that the proposition was ap- 
plauded tothe echo. Not only that, but Hon. A. J Balfour, chief secretary 
of Ireland under the Salisbury Government, and afterward Conservative 
leader of the House of Commons, delivered an address boldly and equivo- 
cally championing the double standard and declaring that monometallism 
had been tested and found wanting. 


Now, let me read the criticism of the greatest financial jour- 
nal in England. 
{Editorial in Financial News of London, April 90. 


lon, though extreme and ab- 
surd, indicates the trend of sentiment on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Senator LODGE is nota silver man in the usual sense, being opposa out 
and out to free 8 in the United States under existing conditions, and 
therefore his views, though tinged with — feeling, may attract more 
attention here than those ofthe pronounced silverites. Mr. LODGE is very 
bitter about the failure of the Brussels conference of last year, where the 
attitude of the British official delegates was “scarcely less than discour- a 
teous” to the United States, and he believes that nine-tenths of the Amer- 


ican people regard it in that light. 
A feeling of this kind is not to be lightly ignored. We have frequent dip- 
lomatic differences with the United States, but as a rule there is seldom as- 


with these any sense of animus between the people of the two 


countries. 

But now we are encouraging the wth of a feeling that on a question 
which affects the prosperity of millions of individual Americans England 
is inclined to entertain views unfriendly to the United States. We know, of 
course, that the unfriendliness is accidental, and that our monetary policy 
is controlled by purely sefish considerations—so purely selfish that we do 
not mind seeing India suffering from our action much more than America 
does. The Americans are sufficiently old-fashioned to believe that it is the 
part of a friend to show himself friendly, and when this be! d turns a deaf 5 
ear to the plaint of half the world, includingall the New World, they not un- 
naturally take it 9 

It is not for us to say whether the feeling of irritation is wholly justified 
or not; it exists, and that isthe main point. Moreover, it is taking a shape 
that may entail very awkward consequences onus. The recent proposal to 
coin Mexican dollars in San Francisco was a bid toward giving us an object 
lesson py Coating us from our commanding position in eastern trade. 

There is a plain moral in the remark that if the Unitea States would ven- 
ture to cut herself adrift from Europe and take outright to silver she would 
have all America and Asia at her back, and would command the markets of 


both continents. “The barrier of goa would be more fatal than any barrier 
2 a Sn ee The bond of silver would be stronger than any bond of 
ree 2.“ 


There can be no doubt about it that if the United States were to adopt a 
silver basis to-morrow British trade would be ruined before the year was 
out. every American industry would be provenon not only at home, but 
atevery other market. Of course, the States would suffer to a certain ex- 
tent through having to pay her obligations abroadin gold; but the loss on 
exchange under t head would be a mere drop in the bucket compared 
hin the profits yh reaped from the markets of South America and Asia, 

sa; nothing 0 urope. 

The marvel is that tne United States has not long. ago seized the oppor- 
tunity, and but for the belief that the way of England is necessarily the way 
to commercial success and prosperity, undoubtedly it would have been done 
long ago. Now, Americans are awakening to the fact that “so long as they 
narrow their ambition to beco: a larger England“ they can not beat us. 
It has been a piece of luck that it has never occurred to the Americans to 
scoop us out of the world’s markets by going on a silver basis, and it might 
serve us right if, irritated by the contemptuous apathy of our Government 
tothe gra ty of the silver problem, the ericans retaliate by freezing out 
gold. It could easily be done. 

I do not use these articles for the purpose of vindicating the 7 
theory of bimetallism at this time, but for the purpose of show- 
ing the financial condition. They are powerful used in either 
respect. Ido not claim full, complete, and adequate relief if this 
measure is adopted, but it will destroy a most unhealthy and 
ruinous monopoly in money, and aid in reaching that result 
where banking shall be disconnected from Government, and sile 
ver and gold, the national money of this country, be restored. 

In the South we appeal for a chance of success permanent and 
enduring. We have done much, we will do more if we can be 
unfettered. Our success will be your improvement, why not 
untie our hands? Do you enjoy an inflation of money in your 
section, and a destructive contraction in ours? Do you really 
think you are prosperous while you are making your country- 
men poor? Is your patriotism so narrow that it is confined 
within the limits of your own domiciles? 

We will have a circulating medium in some shape to transact 
business—full, stable, and abundant to send exchanges of com- 
modities rapidly and successfully to the doors of consumption. 
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We have built our great lines of transportation with but one 
sole object to commerce—that was to make prices higher at the 
the gates of production and cheaperat the gates of consumption; 
and notwithstanding transportation has been in a few years re- 
duced one-half, yet at the doors of production commodities rot, 
unable to bear transportation, and at the doors of consumption 
one people tramp and beg for a living. 

e have seen our present financial system prostrated at the 
command of one man and a widespread panic spreading over 
theentire country. When Mr. Smith, through the Tenth Na- 
tion Bank at New York, in 1872, in one day contracted the cir- 
culating medium four millions to lower the price of stocks every 
artery of trade felt the contraction and an immense commercial 
ruin followed as a result of the avarice and d ot one man. 
Should we not destroy the chance for a hun Smiths or a 
thousand Smiths to bring about such a result? 

As a further proof of the necessity of this circulation, permit 

me to call attention to certain facts in the knowledge of all. 
When the financial blunders began to be felt by the banks they 
were totally unable to expand their circulation or give flexibility 
to the currency. There was no legitimate way to meet it. Cur- 
rency could not be obtained. The banks felt the pressure and 
realized a complete failure of the system. They were driven by 
the fervor of self-protection to resort to an unauthorized taxable 
circulation. In New York at one time over 48,000,000 clearing- 
house certificates were used to supply the want for 55 
certified checks, certificates, promises, and other devices ille- 
gally resorted to. 

Incurring this penalty of 10 per cent and in the aggregate not 
less than one hundred and fifty millions of this taxable circula- 
tion issued in the teeth of law, incurring a tax of from ten to 
fifteen millions of dollars due to the United States. But you 

ropose by thisbill to release that, on no pretext whatever, but 
233 of the sad emergencies of the times. Let when we ap- 
pa to be permitted to issue to our people for their benefit.a 

egal currency, you say no. Excuse us; do not be so liberal to 
the people. Avarice no shame. But suppose this enor- 
mous sum of unusual circulation was legal, and that no violations 
of law was incurred, yet the fact still remains that the neces- 
sity for increased circulation was so great that theselarge sums 
were used and temporarily used to stay for the banks a threat- 
ened disaster, if possible more ruinous than the present. 

If a clearing-house certificate, a certified check, or any other 
character of paper can be used usefully, and for the benefit of 
the banks, based alone on the resources of the banks, why not 
permit thepeople, the 5 through their representa- 
tives to provide a means to relieve themselves from their dis- 
tress? The banks saved themselves by their devices, but failed 
to save the people; they relieved themselves from probans ruin, 
but left the people where they found them, still struggling 

inst oppression, depression, and probable disaster. 

If I have shown the necessity for escaping from this most- sui- 
cidal financial system, then the question is, Will this 
proposed legislation bring about the desired relief, either in 
part or in whole? Ifthe scheme should result in commercial dis- 
tur bandes, or if it will afford a chance to avaricious men to put 
into circulation worthless and debased paper, so as to defraud 
and cheat, I would oppose it with what little strength I could 
command. I would go even a step further and say if I believed 
it would even bring about inconvenience in trade or travel, I 
would oppose it. 

Now, to answer the objections that forty-four States with dif- 
ferent banking laws, different Legislatures, and people of differ- 
ent interests, will allof them constructa banking system so that 
the issue of the banks of these different States will be stable and 
good, is the next point of inquiry. 

WILL THE STATE BANK PAPER BE GOOD AND SOUND? 

Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of this proposition I assume 
I have to meet the great and paramount objection to this pro- 
posed legislation. I it can be established that the circulation 
will be good and sound, I do not think any ol pecan can be urged 
without being tinctured seriously with selfish motives. Such 
objections are not to be seriously considered. If the objections 
are really based on a motive to 8 the present monopol. 
in money, such objections should cast a suspicion on the opposi- 
tion. But it is all important to the public good that such a 
circulation should be good. The clear proposition offered is to 
repeal a taxon the circulation of State banks and State bank 


associations. 

The e State banks and State bank associations is lan- 
guage in the act that imposes the tax. It is evident that 
this langu was meant to include banks of a State used as a 
fiscal agent in its government, like the old State Bank of Ten- 
nessee, and State and bank associations—meaning by this banks 
chartered so that individuals under a State charter could bank 


and issue its notes. So the proposed repeal applies only to State 
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banks and State bank associations, leaving the law in full force 

as to individual banks or to 5 of notes, or any other 

pee promises used in circulation as money by individuals, 
rms, or corporations. 

In 8 question as to the danger of a bad circula- 
tion, the Legislatures of the respective States must put it in the 
power of these banks to perpetrate the fraud before they can 
ever attempt it. But I contend that if loose legislation made 
such frauds possible, still the circumstances which now sur- 
rounds us renders it impossible to. put into circulation worthless 
paper. 

There has never existed in the United States a state of facts 
and circumstances like the present when State bank paper was 
in circulation. It is well remembered that before the war there 
was no paper circulation but State bank paper, and its redemp- 
tion was based on gold and silver. At present if loose legisla- 
tion or bad management in the bank was undertaken—and it may 
be—the notes of such institutions would never pass over its own 
counters. They must be regarded as good and stable as national- 
bank notes or Treas notes. They will have to circulate side. 
by side with them, and the moment they are treated as of less 
value they can never leave the vaults of the bank, orif by chance 
they have left the home bank and gone into circulation, and 
they go below the national currency, immediately they will be 
returned for redemption. 

This plain truth will be known to every business man that at- 
tempts to put into circulation State bank notes. He recognizes at 
the very outset that these notes are worthless to the bank unless 
good and solvent, and as good as the notes they have to come 
intocompetition with. He further knows that unless their char- 
acter is fully maintained equivalent to the national currency, 
his bank will have to redeem them in money which is as cna 
No legislative restrictions could possibly be so effective, and the 
bank issuing notes must occupy the position of utter indiffer- 
ence as to the use of the State ulation ornational circulation, 
and accept one as readilyas the other. So whatever may be the 
legislation of the States, here is found a law absolutely certain 
in its results and restraints. 

But let me extend this idea farther, and we can see at once 
the effective and certain check on the circulation of bad paper. 

There are in the United States 3,781 national banks, including 
all the State banking institutions of different characters, of 
which there are 5,685, a total of 9,466 banks, one bank to every 
7,000 inhabitants. I do not suppose there is one of these banks, 
at least very few, that are not on some line of transportation, 
either rail or water. I do not suppose that there is a single one 
that does not have telegraph communications. Compare this for 
a moment with the conditions that existed in 1840 to 1856, when 
unsound and worthless banks existed. It wasin this period the 
greatest disaster resulted from bad bank circulation. If any 
State institution was to become a bank of issue, each one would 
at this time operate as a check on the other; if ever the circula- 
tion of a bank was refused at one of these institutions it would 
drive that circulation home for redemption. 

Nearly four thousand national banks doing business with these 
institutions, with a circulation beyond dispute, would never per- 
mit unsafe currency to float fora day. It is well understood 
the immensity of business done by checks and drafts. Would 
any bank, State or national, ever receive a dollar of doubtful 
currency and give to the owner acredit upon which he could 
demand legal-tender money? 

Would any solvent bank to-day become a debtor by accepting 
a check of another unless the bank knew the check to be abso- 
lutely good? Certainly not. Now, these notes issued are but 
the checks of the banks on themselves, and we all remember 
what great relief was obtained in our financial troubles by the 
use of certified checks, issued by banks drawn on their own in- 
stitutions. 

But I have no reason to assume that any State Legislature 
will license institutions to cheat and steal. It would be just as 
reasonable to presume Congress would do such a thing. The 
welfare of every State is substantially in the hands of its Legis- 
lature, and if one Legislature sho by careless laws permit 
bad banking, if such could be done, in issuing bad paper, then 
thatState would bə the sufferer, and certainly Congress is not 
the guardian of State Legislatures. But, Mr. Chairman, this 
idea of States permitting the issuing of bad currency, is based 
on the idea of orance in the legislators and the people. It 
assumes that experience in finance, experience in banking, the 
facilities of communications, and all these combined have learned 
us nothing. No better system of banking has ever been known 
than the systems several of the States had. 

Indiana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New York, and others, and 
every ideaof our national banking law is drawn from the wisdom 
of State legislators. We had reached such perfection in the 
system that when the war struck these institutions with quite 
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one hundred million of their notes in circulation, and the storm 
of destruction was such that no history or age ever recorded or 
experienced its like, yet every dollar of this was redeemed. 
True, there were great sacrifices,and reductions, and losses, but 
the grand and paramount fact exists that none of these issues 
were lost. Butif every dollar of these notes had been lost, it 
would have been a light loss compared with the cost of national- 
bank circulation. The people of the United States have paid in 
interest on bonds held to secure circulation in thirty years over 
$417,000,000 and paid this to the banks for a circulation that is 
now reduced below $200,000,000, $13,900,000 annually fora circula- 
ting medium. - More money paid in one year than was ever lost 
in State banking, y 

The resources of all the national banks in the United States 
amounts to 83, 109,563,284. The resources of the other State 
banking institutions amount to $3,607,746,405. Let yourcircu- 
lation is reduced to less than two hundred millions. Cana good 
reason be assigned for this small circulation, when the country 
is being ruined. for the medium of exchange, for the exchange 
of property? In the assets of the State institutions about $130,- 

,000 consist in United States bonds; but under this prohib- 
itory tax nota dollar can be put in circulation, although it is 
the security and only ban Sires our banking paper. 

Let it also be understood that there is nothing in this pro- 

d legislation that forces any State to establish or authorize 

ks. Sixteen States, I think it is, have constitutional prohi- 
bition against such banks. It is left to them to alter or change 
their constitutions if they wish. The States that do not want 
such banks are left to their own decision. The States thatdo 
want them are left to their own wisdom in the passage of laws 
that will benefit their people. Where is the law that Illinois 
should ever overrule Tennessee in this recognized constitutional 
and equal power? Shall Tennessee say to Massachusetts, you 
shail not charter a railroad in the limits of your boundaries, or 
shall Massachusetts say to Tennessee, you shall not charter a 
bank of issue in your limits, for your own convenience? Ten- 
nessee has nothing to do in providing local institutions for Mas- 
sachusetts, and it is an unauthorized infringement of Tennessea 
powers for that State, or a combination of States, to defeat her 
will while she is acting in the limits of constitutional power. 

Mr. Chairman, if I have been able to establish the necessity 
of this legislation; that itwould greatly relieve our country from 
its horrible condition; if it would enable industries in the States 
to resume their proper position; if it stops at once the sad pre- 
dicament we see labor in; if I have been so fortunate as to dem- 
onstrate either or any of these blessings would follow [ shall 
feel I have discharged my duty to my people. 

Will my Republican friends permit me to speak to them in the 
spirit of an American citizen? I know I fee prona ofany suc- 
cess of my countrymen. Every home that is built surrounded 
by the ordinary comforts of life is amonument to good laws and 
good citizenship, and whether it be a proud ship of the sea or 
the cottage of labor I a proeime its blessings. In this great 
land of ours, where yet ions of acres of soil have never been 
touched; where mountains of iron and coal have never been 
pierced; where the ax has never touched the forest, shall we 
not say to our noble States, you are unchained; your prosperity 
is in your own hands, and the happiness of your people is com- 
mitted to your care. You may not need this legislation in your 
States, but do not fetter ours. The great West can not get sil- 
yer, but turn her loose and the wisdom of her people will work 
out her success. The South will have her chance, and the en- 
terprise, will,and energy of these people will maintain their 
great character and banish discontent from their doors. 

If you do not want the character of currency do not take it. 
We will pay our debts in such money as you like, but do not 
reach your across our borders and dictate to us what shall 
be our policy. We will not distrust you; let us alone. Demo- 
cratic friends, I never in my life breathed a breath disloyal to 
my party. 

admire a man with convictions, whether he is with me or 
against me. Sincerity is born of honesty. May I not in candor 
appeal to my brethren that differ with me? When you rested 
your fight on silver you cut us off with one breath in your plat- 
form; you promised future helponthisline. You have ignored 
your promises. We can not even coin the silver bullion for 
which our notes are outstanding. 

When we in the South began to make iron and ship it with an 
expense of $4 per ton and laid it down on your Atlantic seaboard, 
you cried for free iron and free coal. You wanted free sugar; 
all these we have surrendered. You have told us a silver dollar 
isa dishonest. dollar; now, when we ask you to place your feet on 
a plain, unmistakable plank in our creed, you say it will make a 
‘*wild-cat” dollar. Do you really think you are serv: the 
Democratic party, or are you following alocal interest? you 
yield nothing in our behalf, although plainly announced in our 


litical creed? Did you assist in putting it there to deceive us? 
s there no political faith between us? 

I ask you in the name of my people to be true to them, and 
when you do it no force can drive us from you, and the great 
1 of a great party will triumph and ee and prosperity 

ollow its success. Permit us to draw back home our own se- 
curities, let our home citizens own them, let us pay our interest 
at home, and let these proud States resume their proper place 
in the Government, controlling their local institutions in their 
own way, providing for the happiness of their own people; and 
then, and not until then, will the people cease to expect the sup- 

ort of the Government and rely on their own strong arms and 

rave hearts for success. z 

Task you in the name of my people to stop one moment and 
consider. We have been loyal to the party ever since the last gun 
was fired. If you think that we Southern men mean to vote to 
suit you I tell youour independence will be asserted after awhile, 
and such affiliations formed that you gentlemen will reco, 
at last that we have some rights in this great country of ours. I 
make no threats; I have none tomake. But when you drove us 
from the silver plank of the platform, drove .us from the free 
coinage of silver, from the coinage of the seigniorage, and now 
when you try to dodge this plank of the platform, I tell you 
that we of the South will sink or swim on that plank, for we will 
never dodge it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman gentlemen, I thank you most kindly for the 
attention which you have given me. Ihayeconsumed more time 
than I intended to consume. If I can feel after this debate is 
over that my humble efforts have had any result, that I have 
done my best toserve the people who sent me here, and that you 
have listened to their requests, I shali feel that I have done 
honor to myself, honor to my country, and filled the measure of 
responsibility us best I could. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. WA R. Mr. Chairman, in arguing the question be- 
fore the committee I shall use as a basis the bill which L had the 
honor to present to the House and which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. I ask now to have read 
an amendment which I will propose by request to the pending 
bill in the committee at the proper time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read for informa- 
tion as à part of the remarks of the gentleman from. Massachu- 


setts. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 26}.. That banking association organized under the laws of any 
tate is hereby authorized to take and retain and issue and surrender cir- 


of such notes b 
vided, Such banks taking such notes shall make such reports to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and submit to examinations by national-bank 
examiners as are required by this act in case of banks under this 

association, State 


act, and any banking 0 under the laws of 
taking and retaining such notes under and in full compliance with the con- 
ditions herein d „Shali thereafter d such com: be exempt 


from the 10 per cent tax imposed upon its e ting currency notes by ex- 
isting law: And provided further, at the decision of the Comptroller of 
the Currency as to a full compliance with this section, when approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be final. Any person — — so to 
do by the governor of a State may copy any. report of the condition of any 
State banking association in that State made to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency by any national-bank examiner. 7 
Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, Loffer that now, so that it may 
be printed in the RECORD, and Iwill say that on Thursday morn- 
ing each member of the House will find on his desk a copy of my 
argument before the Committee on Banking and Curreney upon 
this bill, and on that day, at the earliest moment desirable, I 
shall speak upon the bill. As I have al ways-done when address- 
ing the House, I invite candid questions on any point I do not 
make clear. I now reserve my time, and shall resume the floor 
on 1 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, when the motion 
was put in the Committee on Banking and Currency to report 
the pending bill to the House with the recommendation that 
it be passed, I was one of the members of the committee who 
voted in the negative. I did not then think that it ought to be- 
come. a law. True, I have not submitted what is commonly 
called a minority report in the matter, but I nevertheless see no 
reason now to change the opinion which I entertained with re- 
spect to the measure at the time my vote was so given against it 
in the committee. There is no occasion, Mr. Chairman, for un- 
due haste in suspending the operation of the United States stat- 
utes against those who are said to have violated them in this 
instance: Nothing has occurred to indicate that the Govern- 
ment is about to proceed nst the wrongdoers for the re- 
covery of the tax imposed by the statutes. It will be time 
enough to consider the propriety of legislation of the character 

su gested when some real necessity for it arises. 
bill, it will be observed, too, sir, is quite broad in its 
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terms and general in its application. It covers any violation of 
the statutes, of whatsoever character, which may have been com- 
mitted within the period designated. If there be some in- 
stances in which, from the circumstance of the case, the relief 
contemplated by the bill ought to be afforded, there may also be 
other instances in which no such equity for relief exists. Is it 
not well enough, then, if this kind of legislation must be had, 
that sound discrimination should be exercised in connection 
with it?. 

Besides, sir, I do not believe in relieving by legislation, from 
the consequence of their wrongful acts, those who violate law. 
Such a practice has a strong tendency to invite subsequent vio- 
lations. It establishes a bad legislative precedent, and too 
often leads to gross abuses by the lawmaking power. If our 
laws are inadequate to supply sufficient currency to the people 
in time of monetary panics and disturbances, let us endeavor to 
devise, if possible, some financial system which will answer 
their needs in such emergencies, rather than spend our time in 

ing measures for the relief of those who have infracted the 
ic upon our statute books. 

But, Mr. Chairman, possibly the pending bill is not after alla 
matter of very seriousimportance. Perhaps no great harm can 
come to the country either by its passage or defeat. It certainly 
shrinks into insignificance when compared with the amendment 
which issought to be attached toit in this committee—an amend- 
ment, sir, which aims at nothing less than a radical change in 
our entire system of banking and currency, by the unconditional 
repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State bank circulation. Such a 

roposition as this is of vital interest, and is fraught, if enacted 

to law, with consequences of the most far-reaching character. 
It is therefore this amendment and not the pending measure 
which is the real bone of contention here to-day. : 

Mr. Chairman, I need hardly say to this committee that this 
amendment is offered here without the sanction of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. That committee refuses to act 
as sponsor for it in any respect whatever. I trust I may not be 
deemed to violate the secrecy of the committee room when I 
state that, after a protracted hearing and a full vote, a proposi- 
tion similar to that contained in it was defeated in that commit- 
tee so effectually as to preclude the possibility of its ever being 
there revived. The advocates of the State bank system of paper 
money have therefore been obliged in their extremity to get 
their proposed legislation before this body for consideration, 
not through the customary channels of the House, but by the 
somewhat unusual method of tacking it on to the pending bill 
in the shape of an amendment. 

This method of procedure is nevertheless sufficient for their 
purpose, Mr. Chairman, for it brings the whole subject of paper 
money issue squarely before us for our determination. It obliges 
us to investigate into the advantages and disadvantages of the 
system which they pro This, of course, can only be done 
intelligently by 5 with the paper money system al- 
ready adopted by us as a ple, and with other systems of paper 
issue which have from time to time been advocated upon this 
floor. 

This comparison in turn compels examination into the merits 
and demerits of the systems with which the comparison is insti- 
tuted, and thus there is opened up before us a wide field of in- 
guiry, an area of disputation which is almost illimitable. Prac- 
tically, then, the question before us for consideration falls noth- 
ing short of this: What shall be the character of paper money 
which is to be adopted by the American people? 

I do not stop now, Mr. Chairman, to inquire whether there is, 
strictly and economically speaking, sucha thing as paper money, 
and whether the very term does not involve a contradiction and 
have a tendency to mislead. It answers my purpose, at least for 
the present, to employ the words in their pi ar acceptation 
and as signifying such notes as circulate freely from hand to han 
and as are accepted in exchange for commodities and in pay- 
ment of debts. Such paper as this, sir, is not only a conven- 
ience, but is also an absolute necessity to modern civilization. 
It has been employed for years by mankind, all leading nations 
having made use of it, and our ownnation having been familiar 
with itin various forms, from the time of the birth of the Re- 
public down to the present hour. That it will continue to be 
used by us in the future is of course beyond all question, and 
as before observed, the material inquiry now is, What shall be 
its form and character? 

DIRECT ISSUE OF PAPER MONEY BY THE GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. Chairman, there are those who contend, with great ear- 
nestness, that our paper issue should consistof whatis generally 
known and designated as flat money. These persons declare that 
it is not necessary that money should be made of the precious 
metals, nor that it should possess any intrinsic value wheiever. 
and that paper money does not require redemption in metallic 
money of intrinsic value in order to make it good; but they in- 


sist that it is the stamp of the Government which makes money, 
and that when pagor s issued by the Government as and for 
money, and is e a full legal tender, and is receivable for all 
customs, taxes, and public dues, it will float and perform all the 
money functions. In other words, that such paper actually is 
money. Between this system, Mr. Chairman, and what is com- 
monly known as the system of inconvertible or irredeemable 
paper money issue by the Government, there is substantially no 

ifference. The arguments advanced in support of the one are 
largely those employed in the advocacy of the other, and the 
two systems are, in point of principle, practically one and the 
same. 

If money can thus be created, sir, solely by legislative enact- 
ment, the necessity for taxation, orforpoverty either, for thatmat- 
ter, iscertainly not very apparent, for paper is cheap and printing 
canbe done for a trifle. Indeed, your fiat-money advocate, pure 
and simple, does not recoil from such conclusions as these, but 
he has the courage of his convictions, and hesitates not to fol- 
low his fundamental 5 to their logical results. He 
revels in what may be styled the vagariesof finance. He vaults 
lightly over the objection that one of the great functions of 
money is to measure value, and that hence all money must pos- 
sess value in itself, or, if it be paper, must be redeemable in 
money of intrinsic value, and that his proposed money has no 
suchquality and therefore can not actasameasure. He ignores 
the bitter and costly experience of mankind in their rash exper- 
iments with his kind of paper money, and insists upon an ilim- 
itable issue of it. He is full of the wildest and most impracti- 
cable schemes for getting itinto circulation, and proposes, among 
other methods, to pay off the national debt with it, regardless of 
the sacred pledge of the Government that this debt shall be paid 
in coin or its equivalent. ; 

The direct issue of paper money by the Government, Mr. 
Chairman, is urged in part upon the ground that the issue 
through banks is in the nature of a monopoly to them, and that 
paper money being designed for all the people and a necessity 
for them all, ought not to be controlled by any particular class; 
but should be placed in the hands of the Gotar mont acting for 
the benefit of each and every citizen. Direct issues by the Gov- 
ernment, sir, have always been strenuously resisted in this coun- 
try. It was so with respect to the four issues of Treasury notes 
which occurred in the periods commencing in the years 1812, 
1837, 1846, and 1857, although none of these issues was made a 
legal tender, and it was also so, with respect to the greenbacks, 
upon which the legal-tender quality was largely conferred. 

Nevertheless, the opposition among the people to this pro- 
posed direct issue would doubtless be greatly relaxed at this 
time, or at least the opposition would be deprived of the strong- 
est argumentagainst such issue, if it was known to be the design 
of its advocates that the notes so issued should be convertible, 
that is, redeemable in coin at the demand of the holder. In fa- 
vor of such a system as this, the argument of monopoly might, 
with propriety, be invoked against the system of issuing paper 
money through private banking corporations. But convertibil- 
ity, sir, is no part of the plan of the advocates of irredeemable 
money, Redemption incoin, as I have 5 said, is looked 
upon by them as positively vicious. Their paper is to be incon- 
vertible, and is to be supported and maintained solely upon the 
credit of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the credit of this Government is good. Upon 
this proposition men of all parties are agreed. It is good both 
at home and abroad. Its paper money is at par and its bonds 
are eagerly sought after in the money markets of the world as 
safe and profitable subjects for investments. But why is this 
so? Is it simply because the nation has at its command a wealth 
that is almost fabulous, and resources that are practically un- 
limited? Why, sir, of what avail is this to constitute a national 
credit when, as everyone knows, there is no power short of a 
victorious sword which can compel a sovereignty to observe its 
obligations if it prefers to ignore them? 

No, Mr. Chairman, it is because this Governmenthas paid. not 
because it has been able to pay, that its credit is so high. It is 
because it has turned a deaf ear to the siren voice of repudiation 
and resisted the overtures of those whose teachings, however 
honestly imparted, would have served only, if accepted, to de- 
bauch its conscience and lure it to dishonor, It has builded up 
this magnificent credit over the protests of the very element 
which would now, however unwittingly, employ that credit for 
its destruction. 

Reflect, sir, for one moment upon the financial achievements 
of this Republic. It emerged from the greatest civil war of 
modern times, a war which shook a continent with its thunders 
and which taxed its energies almost beyond conception, to find 
its paper money at a discount and its bonded debt running into 
the billions. Under the administration of that great party 
which guided it to victory and which hasever been jealous ofits 
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financial honor it has made the painful, but inevitable and hon- 
orable struggle which is always essential, either in individuals 
or in nations, to the liquidation of a vast debt. It has brought 
that discredited paper money to an equality with gold, has well- 
nigh extinguished its bonded indeb ess with thesame metal, 
and has sent the balance of that indebtedness to a premium 
wherever upon the globe government securities are bought and 
sold. 

It is probably true, Mr. Chairman, that a limited amount of 
inconvertible paper issued directly by the Governmentand made 
a legal tender can be floated. The Supreme Courtof the United 
States has finally decided that the legal-tender quality can be 
constitutionally conferred upon such paper in time of peace as 
well as in time of war, and upon preéxisting as well as upon sub- 
sequent issues. The impression among the people that the Gov- 
ernment is good, and that at some time or other it will pay the 
notes, together with the fact that they are a legal tender for 
debts and can be used in the paymentof taxes, will likely suffice 
to keep a moderate amount of them at par. 

To this extent, sir, the credit of the nation of which I have 
been speaking can be utilized; but great as that credit is, there 
are some things which even it can notaccomplish. Itcan never 
float this inconvertible paper to such an amount as will suffice 
for a national currency. The sum necessary for this would re- 

uire the issue to be greatly in excess of the taxation for which 

t is made receivable, and prevent that absorption of it into 
taxes which is such a great aid in keeping it at par. It would 
impair the confidence of the people in the intention of the Gov- 
ernment ever to pay it, and depreciation would be the inevita- 
ble result. Chief Justice Story, at section 1361 of the second 
volume of his admirable Commentaries on the Constitution, 
voices with great accuracy the experience of mankind in their 
efforts to maintain paper money solely upon the strength of the 
public credit when he says: 

But the history of paper money, without any adequate funds pledged to 
redeem it, and resting merely upon the pledge of the public faith, has been 
in all ages and in all nations the same. It has constantly become more and 
more de ted, insome instances has ceased, from this cause, to have 
any circulation whatsoever, whether issued by the irresistible edict of a 
despot, or by the more alluring order of a republican congress, 

The obligations of an individual are valuable, sir; not simply 
because he has the means with which to pay them, but also 
cause of the belief that he intends to pay them and that he will 
actually do so. Though he be solvent a dozen times over, yet 
if his obligations are never to be met, orif itis even uncertain 
as to when they will be met, his credit is impaired and they de- 
preciate in value. Itis precisely so with anation. It will not 
suffice to float its paper at par simply—thatitis possessed of great 
wealth and isable to redeem it but it must also be believed that 
it intends to redeem. Let the leastsuspicionarise that redemp- 
tion is being deferred and may possibly never be made, a sus- 
picion that will inevitably arise with increased paper issue with- 
out corresponding provision for final redemption by the Govern- 
ment, and the paper will immediately depreciate, entailing upon 
the public all the admitted evils and losses which flow from ade- 
preciated currency. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the advocates of a currency to consist 
ang Aes irredeemable Government ee tellus that our bonds 
are issued to the extent of millions of dollars and floated at a 
premium, and therefore that 3 moniy can be issued 
in large amounts and yet be main at par. But, sir, these 
bonds are upon their very face made redeemable by the Govern- 
ment at a fixed day in the best money that the world affords. 
Redemption is of their very essence, while fiat money knows no 

yment or redemption whatever at the hands of the nation. 

hese bonds, too, are long-time obligations, the subjects for in- 
vestments, drawing interest nies e at stipulated dates, and 
are neither intended to be used as money nor expected to be cur- 
rently redeemed. 

With respect to them there is faith that the Government is 
willing, and will be able, by the use of the taxing power and 
by accummulation to pay them at maturity, in the meantime 
promptly paying theinterest asitfallsdue. Letdefault be made 

ut once in the payment of the interest and instantly the bonds 
depreciate, although our vast resources are pledged for their 
payment. Butpaper intended for use as money is quite a differ- 
ent thing. It is not a matter for investment. It draws no in- 
terest from the Government. It is a medium of exchange, a 
tool of business and of commerce, and must of necessity circu- 
late freely from hand to hand, and both the wisest writers upon 
economics and the best human experience teach us that, when 
issued in large quantities, current redemption is absolutely es- 
sential to its soundness. 

And then, Mr. Chairman, how is this paper money to be gotten 
out among the people? It is certainly not to be handed over to 
them without consideration, although there seem to be some 
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who have a vague idea that in some indefinable way they will 
get a hold of a portion of it for nothing. The disbursements of 
the Government are now in the neighborhood of $450,000,000 per 
year, and through thisavenue the amount named can be annually 
put into circulation, but this amount will not suffice for the le- 
gitimate wants of our population. True, this amount will be 
paid out every year for its expenses by the Government, but it 
comes back annually in the same proportion in payment of taxes, 
and so the aggregate amount outstanding is not increased from 
year to year. Is it proposed, sir, to increase the expenditures of 
the Government in order toavoid this objection, and in this man- 
ner get this paper out of the Treasury? 

_Is not this rather a questionable method, Mr. Chairman, of 
getting paper into circulation? Where does such a method lead 
to? Does it not savor somewhat of extravagance? Do we have 
to become a nation of spendthrifts in order to enjoy the benefits 
ofa paper currency? Again, it bas been suggested, I believe, 
that we get this paper into circulation by paying off the national 
debt with it; but, as stated before, the honor of the Government 
is sacredly pledged to pay this debt in coin, and it should also 
be observed that much of the debt has changed hands since the 
pledge was made. 

But right here, sir, comes along the advocate of the subtreas- 
ury scheme, and furnishes a solution of this whole difficulty by 
proposing that the Government shall go into the direct money- 
ending business, as well as into the direct money-issuing busi- 
ness, and get this paper into circulation by lending it, at a very 
low rate of interest, tosuch of our citizens asare fortunate oonga 
to own real estate, upon first-mortgage securities—class legis 
tion, sir, in its worst possible form, to say nothing of the other 
serious objections tosuchaplan. Ineach of these expedients for 
forcing this inconvertible paper intocirculation, except possibly 
the first, it will be observed, Mr. Chairman, that there is in- 
volved the consequence of such an overissue as must inevitably 
result in its depreciation. 

But what as to the elasticity of such 
2 is telling us just now that elasticity is pe} svete toa 
g system of paper money; that is, that it should possess the 
propery of expanding when business is active, and of contract- 

g when business is dull. Elasticity prevents scarcity with its 
attendant hardships, when money is in great demand, and it pre- 
vents redundancy, congestion at the money centers, and temp- 
tation to wild speculation when the demand for money is light. 
Sir, from the very nature of the inconvertible Government money 
it is utterly lacking in this quality of elasticity. Once outitstays 
out. It can not be retired when not needed. Its volume can not 
be regulated to suit the needs of the community, but with the 
convertible note it is different. It returns to the issuer and is 
redeemed when no longer required for the purposes of business. 

The Government, Mr. Chairman, is not abie to note and re- 
spond with promptness and accuracy to the financial necessities 
of the various communities of the country as from time to time 
they require more or less paper money for their use. 1t is in- 
capable of intelligent direct action in such instances. These 
wants must be supplied by the Government acting indirectly 
and through the medium of those upon whom it has confer: 
power, power which is limited by such regulations and condi- 
tions as are necessary to be im d for the security of the 
pe Our paper money is a subject not so much for political as 

or business regulation. For this reason it should not be tdken -~ 
into the domain of politics to the extent of establishing asystem 
of inconvertible Government paper under the direct control of 
Congress, where the legislation is too likely to be influenced by po- 
litical considerations, where constant agitation is likely to occur 
to the impairment of stability and confidence in the system, and 
where the tendency to overissue and consequent disarrange- 
ment and depreciation will at all times be difficult to resist. 

STATE BANKS OF ISSUE. 

Mr. Chairman, the platform of the Democratic party adopted 
at its national convention at Chicago in 1892, must not be over- 
looked while we are discussing the subject as to what should be 
the character of our paper money. That instrument will be 
found on examination to have considerable relevancy to this 
topic, for it demands the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on the 
circulating notes of State banks. This tax, as is well known 
was imposed upon such notes by acts of Congress, the first of 
which was passed in the year 1865, and which acts were declared 
to be constitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the celebrated case of the Veazie bank against Fenno, re- 

rted at page 533 of 8 Wallace, United States Supreme Court 

rts. 

This tax was imposed, Mr. Chairman, not so much for reve- 
nue as to do away with the issuing of paper money by the banks 
of the various States of the Union, under the authority of the 
State Legislatures, and to encourage the organization of national 


peper as this? Every- 
t. 


banxs:of issue under the national banking law, which had then 
been in operation but a short time. The -statutes had the de- 
sired effect, and with rare exceptions State banks ceased to emit 


paper 5 this kind of currency disa; ed from the 
country. The pen nmendment is simply an effort to erys- 
tallize the demand of the platform to which I havereferred into 


law by the repeal of these statutes to the end that the State 
bank system of paper money may again be adopted by the Amer- 
ican people. though it was contended that State bank notes 
came within the constitutional interdiction against the States 
emitting bills of credit, yet the Supreme Court long ago held 
in the case of Briscoe aguinst the Bank of the Commonwealthof 
Kentucky, reported at page 257 Of 11 Peters, United States Su- 
preme Court Reports, that such notes were constitutional. 
Hence, Mr. Chairman, the question as to whether the old 

tem is now to be revived is not one of constitutional power, but 
rather one of propriety and expediency. of the Dem- 
ocratic platform, sir, reminds me ofthe fact that some one gifted 
with an epigrammatie tongue has paid tribute to the integrity-of 
political management to the extent of remarking that party 
platforms are not constructed to stand on, but to get in on. Be 
this as it may, it is sometimes fortunate for the country that 
such platforms are not always of binding obligation upon the 
members of the party. Certainly such instruments should ever 
conclude the individual conscience. The Chicago declaration 
is evidently not to have this effect, for it is apparent that con- 
siderable opposition upon the part of Democrats to therepeal of 
this 10 cent tax law is manifesting itself both in and out of 
the of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, would it not be a good idea for those who so 
strenuously denounce the national-bank system ofissuing money, 
and who are so anxious ‘to supersede it, either in whole or in 
part, with the revived State bank issue, to proceed with a little 
caution? Oughtthey not tobe pretty sure, before they demolish 
existing institutions, that they can give to this country some- 
thing at leastasgood in their place? Does it ever oceur tothese 


zealous iconoclasts that even if the present system has some de- 


fects, we had ‘‘rather bear the ills we have than fly to others 


‘that we knownot-of?” Know not of, did I say? Mr. Chairman, 


let me retract these words, for if there is anything on earth that 
we do know, it is of that wretched and discrdited k-note sys- 
tem which prevailed in this country before the war, inflicting 


untold loss and disaster upon our population, and which it is now] 
to resurrect from the gruve to which it was 


seriously pro 
consigned over a quarter of a century ago and send out among 
our people upon a newqmission of devastation. 


Let us now look into some of the workings and results of this 


‘plan at the time it was in operation among us. The statistics 
of the national banks, from the time of the inception of the:na- 
tional-banking system down to the present hour, are easily ac- 
-cessible and are complete and accurate. The exact losses which 


‘have been sustained through these banks can be ascertained at 


a glance; but not so with the old State banks. If the various 
States ever preserved reliable information upon these matters, 
it has never been compiled so as to give the American le the 
benefit of it. In 1832 the House of Representatives directed 
the Secretary of the Treasury to secure such statistics, and to 
report them to the House from year to year. That official en- 
deuvored to discharge this duty up to the year 1864, but reports 
for many years were entirely omitted, and such as were actually 
made are conceded to be very imperfect and untrustworthy. 
Nevertheless, enough facts and figures have survived to show 
that enormous and widespread losses resulted from this system, 
and there are to-day living witnesses to tell the sad story ofits 
evils and disasters. 

It was under thisrégime, sir, thatthe wild-cat banks flourished 
in all their perfection. Dishonest and irresponsible characters 

repared skillfully engraved notes, purporting to be issued by 
— s located at certain places in the notes named, and then put 
them into circulation for valuable considerations at points re- 
mote from the pretended banking places, leaving the unfortunate 
holder todiscover the fraud which had been practiced upon him 
after the perpetrators had escaped with theirill-gotten property. 
Each State was perfectly free to pass precisely such ban 
laws as it saw fit. There was, of course, the greatest variety of 
enactments. Some States passed good laws, others passed in- 
different laws, and still others, and this was unfortunately the 
largest class, passed laws which were wholly bad. 

In some instances, sir, banking and the issue of circulating 
notes was surrounded with safeguards and restraints well caleu- 
lated to insure sound banking and safe paper money, while in 
the majority of instances but little attention was paid to such 
essential features. It was often the case that the same State 
had by turns good and bad banking statutes. This wide diver- 
sity in legislation necessarily produced, Mr, Chairman, a wide 
dissimilarity in products. New York and Massachusetis may 


be cited as among the States whose banking and paper money, 
through the operation of wise laws, was generally good; Mich: 
igan and Illinois, as types of the States which through crude 


enactments, suffered very largely; whereas Louisiana and Indi- 
ana are fair representatives of States which through alter- 
nations in the character of their laws, possessed both good and 
bad banks and good and bad paper money; the old State Bank 
of Indiana, incorporated in 1834, under a twenty-years charter, 
which at its expiration was renewed, having an excellent 
institution. It survived the crisis of 1837 and also that of 1857; 
was a.source of profit to the State and to its stockholders, and 
paid ics depositors and the-holders of its notes to the last dollar. 

When the panic of 1837 came it held Government deposits to 
the amount of 1, 500, 000, all of which it in the usual course 
of business, the first installment of $80,000 in gold ha been 
conveyed over the Alleghanies in a stagecoach by the late J, 
F. 8 New York, who was then president of the Madi- 
son branch of the bank, and there to the Government.ofii- 
cials. This, Mr. Chairman, was the only bank in the country 
then holding Government deposits which offered to pay them 
in coin. Nearly all other, however, of the numerous banking 
—.— established in the State of Indiana proved disastrous 

ures 


The result of all this variety in banking laws and banking in- 
stitutions produce, sir, precisely what might have been ex- 
pected—a lack of uniformity in the n the 
country. With here and there an exception, money of one 
State Was of no‘account in another State, or if it was receivable 
there at all, it was at more or less of s uently a very 
great one, thus entailing much annoyance und loss upen the 
noteholders. The money broker was a necessity. He was.om- 
nipresent, and did a flourishing and profitable business. Com- 
merce halted at State linesto pay the tribute which this vicious 
system relentlessly exacted fromit. Exch was-exceedingly 
high, especially between the great commercial centers and the 
remote parts of the country. 

Mr. John J. Knox, than whom there was no better authority 
upon such ‘subjects, in his report as Comptroller of the Currency 
for the year 1876, declared it to have been annually many times 

eater than the amount of interest then paid by the national 
ja on the Government bonds held by them to secure their cir- 
culation, and said thatthe rate of exchange between the Eastern 
and the Southernand Western States was from six to twelve, and 


‘stem. 
uced affor 


co 
prompt to take advantage of it. jompson’s Bank Note Re- 
porter and Counterfeit Detector shows that from April to June, 
in the year of 1859 alone, there appeared in the country 242 
counterfeits, each one of which was of adifferent bill, and Mr. 
John J. Knox, whom I have just quoted, estimated the average 
loss to noteholders by counterfeits at 5 per cent. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, one of the most noticeable features 
of this State-bank system was the sudden and enormous expan- 
sion and contraction of paper money, which at times occurred 
under it, and which it be agreed on all hands could not 
have been otherwise than injurious in its effect. For 
instance, in this 5 his as Comptroller of the Currency 
for the year 1876, Mr. Knox, in speaking of State banks, and 
with reference to this particular topic, says: 

The check of the poate ag of their notes being removed, an nsion 
oftheir issues followed; its amount, which was estimated in 1811 at 100,- 
000, 3 according to Mr. Crawford, as follows: In 
1813, 842,000,000 to $70,000,000; in 1815, from $99,000,000 to $110,000,000, and 
in 1819, from 245,000,000 to $53,000,000, 

This condition, Mr. Chairman, prevailed immediately after 
the expiration of the charter of the first United States bank, and 
a somewhat similar expansion and contraction in paper menaj 
also followed the expiration of the charter of the second ban 
of the United States. 

But, sir, the loss which resulted to the people from broker- 
age, exchange, counterfeiting, and variations the volume of 
State bank money was 5 with the losses which 
came from the failures of the themselves. Bank Report- 
ers were an absolute necessity. They were issued frequently 
for the information of the community, and it was dangerous to 
accept much of the paper in circulation without examining the 
latest issue of the Reporter, to ascertain as to the solvency of 
the bank by which that paper was issued. It was a common oc- 
currence for men to retire at night in the belief that they were 
in good financial circumstances and awaken in the morning to 
find that through the failure of a bank they were reduced to.ab- 
solute poverty. 

The total amount of the loss which was sustained by the note- 
holders and depositors from the failure of State banks will 
probably never be known; but that it was enormous admits of 
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no possible doubt. The lass for a le year will serve for an 
example. According to Elliott's — rad System, in the year 
1841 the total ban capital of the country was $317,642,692, 
and the total circulation $121,665,198, and in that year fifty-five 
banks, with an aggregate capital of $67,036,265, and a total cir- 
culation of $23,577,752, failed, in nearly every instance the capi- 
tal of the bank which failed having been entirely lost. In his 
report for 1875 Comptroller Knox declares that the losses on 
circulation alone, under the State bank tem, equaled every 
twenty years the total amount of the circulation. 

Mr. Chairman, let us hear what Mr. Hugh McCulloch, the 
former Secretary of the Treasury, said with respect to the State 
ban system in an address which he delivered at Philadel- 

hia before the American Banking Associationin the year 1876. 
h will clearly show that I have not exaggerated the evils of the 
system in the least. His language is as follows: 

From the time of the expiration of the charter of the United States Bank 
up to 1861, the State banks furnished th: 


that uniform value which 

usiness transac between the citizens of the different 
States. Itisenough to say that the circulation of the State banks was entirely 
unfitted for a country like ours; that by it the people were subjected to enor- 
mons lossess, mot o in the way of exchanges, but in the inability of a 
great many of the to redeem their notes. 


The embarrassment, Mr. Chairman, to trade and commerce, 
especially to interstate trade and commerce, which resulted 
from this system was certainly very great. That commerce was 
able to endure and even to increase under it was certainly not 
by aid of the system, but in spite of it; and this fact isa striking 
illustration of the pluck and energy of the great American peo- 
ple. No wonder, sir, in view of the many evils which this sys- 
tem inflicted, there are to be found this day in the constitutions 
of many of, the States in this Union pees: prons against 
the chartering of State banks of e. every such State 
the slow and tedious process of constitutional amendment must 
be resorted to before such banks can be established, even if the 
10 per cent tax on State bank circulation is repealed by act of 
Congress. 

The spectacle, sir, of an American citizen standing with a 
counterfeit detector in one hand and a bank-note reporter in the 
other, turning alternately to each to ascertain the genuineness 
of his bill and the solvency of the bank which issued it, and 
stopping occasionally to exchange his authorities for new edi- 
tions only twenty-four hours. later than the old ones, in order 
to avoid serious danger of misinformation, or to bar. with a 
broker at exorbitant rates for money which would be current 
in the neighboring State, is certainly an exhibition seldom wit- 
nessed in this country outside of that paper money régime to 
which the gentlemen who advocate the State bank system are 
now so earnestly importuning us to return. 

But we are told by these gentlemen that itis ridiculous to judge 
of the plan which they advocate by the experience of thirty-five 
or forty years ago; that great changes and improvements have 
occurred both in the character of the people and of the country 
since then; thatthe people have attained to greater intelligence, 
and through their experience in business and finance have be- 
come adepts on the subject of banking and currency; that popu- 
lation has grown to be dense, improved methods havesupplanted 
the antiquated ones, and that telegraphs, telephones, and rail- 
road lines, and other means of rapid communication, now exist 
in all parts of the land. These changes, it is asserted, make the 
evils of the old régimé impossible, in the event the State bank 
system is again introduced. 

Without stopping, Mr. Chairman, to inquire how much of the 
popular growth toward sound banking and a safe and uniform 
currency has been inspired by the natiohal banking law, which 
gentlemen so strongly antagonize, I freely admit that the State 
bank system, if attempted at the present time, would beexempt 
from many of the crudities and imperfections which made it so 
dangerous and disastrous in the past; but thatit would-also now 
be a safe or satisfactory plan of issuing paper money I utterly 
deny. The difference, sir, would be simply a difference in de- 
gree, and the approach toa good system by no means near enough 
to justify the experiment of its revival. The plan would still 
be radically wrong in principle, and hence necessarily evil in 
its effects. It would not only be inferior to what the national 
banking system would be if ts m was somewhat amended 
and e but would even fall far short of that system as it 
now e 3 


Bear in mind, Mr. Chairman, that this amendment provides 
for an absolute and unconditional repeal of this 10 per cent tax on 
State bank circulation. There are those who propose a kind of 
a mongrel authority for the issue of paper money, in which the 
States shall charter banks of issue, subject, however, to certain 
national oversight and control. Such a plan, Mr. Chairman, is 
of itself a confession of mistrust of the State bank system, and 
is objectionable among other reasons because it continually in- 
vites conflicting claims of jurisdiction in its administration 
upon sbo past of the General Government and the States. Often, 
too, it will be found on examination that the Federal supervi- 
ee for in such a plan is of very little consequence, and 
is only incorporated in it with a view of securing its adoption. 
and thereby crea State banks of issue which for all prac’ 
purposes will be en y free from national control, But if the, 
pending amendment becomes a law, all restraint upon the States 

removed, and each one of the forty-four States which com- 
pose this Union will beat perfect liberty to enact just such paper 
money legislation as it sees fit. : 

Mr. Chairman, it can not, in the very nature of things, be ex- 

ted that each one of these States will have banking 
aws. Some will inevitably be crude and imperfect. It was 80 
under the system which prevailed before the war. It will beso 
now. Why,thereare at the present time subjects of legislation 
which are common to all the States, upon which many of them 
have laws which are conceded to be quite defective. Have we 
any reason to believe that there will be any exception in bank- 
ing legislation, and that on this particular subjeet the laws of 
every State will be good? Itis to be noted, too, that both under 
the old State bank system and in the existing matters of legis- 
lation concer: which some States have bad laws, the soy 9 
fect enactments have been made and continued right in the 
of the more perfect ones in the other States; from which fact it 
follows, as an irresistible conclusion, that the States which might 
have safe banking and currency laws if the State bank system of 
issue was to be revived in the country would be utterly power- 
less by force of their example to bring the less fortunate States 
up to their own high s of legislation on this subject. 

However earnestly each of the States of the Union may desire 
to enact a good law authorizing banks of issue, sir, the test 
variety both as to systems and provisions will inevita 1155 
vail. Some States will require the paper circulation to se- 
cured by the deposit of bonds. Others will have a safety fund. 
Some will require the bonds to be of a certain prescribed char- 
acter. Others will permit bonds of a different character.to be 
used. This State will provide for the double liability of stock- 
holders for the security of notes. That one will give the bill- 
holder a first lien upon all the assets of the bank, while still an- 
other will provide for neither or both of these securities. 

Here we will have a rigid system of inspection. There there 
will beeither no inspection at all, or else a very lax one. But why 
go on, sir, to enumerate, or to demonstrate either, for that mat- 
ter? Every sensible man upon this floor knows that uniformity 
of value throughout the country, one of the most vital qualities 
in asound paper money, is necessarily imperiled the very mo- 
moment you renounce the single and central authority which 
has secured it, and trust for its continuance to the independ- 
ent and unconcerted action of forty-four different States. 

The money of that State, Mr. Chairman, which is known to 
have the wisest and best administered banking laws will be 
everywhere preferred to the money of those States whose bank- 
ing laws are less y esteemed, or are thought to be imper- 
fect, Preference will beget 199 8 of values, and instant! 
uniformity in the paper money of the country will be destroyed. 
With a currency which is lacking in uniformity, with the money 
of a State at par at home, and below par in the adjoining com- 
monwealth, come again brokerage, discount, and higher rates of 
exchange, with all the vexations and losses which they entail 
upon the people, and commerce between the States will also be 


again more or less vexed and interfered with. 


Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal about the necessi 
for simplicity in our paper-money issues. It has been said,a 
I think justly said, that we have too many kinds of paper money, 
depending for support upon too great a variety of systems; but 
here is a plan proposed which aims not at simplicity, but at mul- 
tiplicity, and which is to add forty-four new kinds of bills to our 

aper currency. Here, too, is a plan which, by thus au nt- 
a the number and variety of Pills for imitation, bills with 
which, from their very number and variety, there can beno wide- 
spread and general familiarity by the people, enlarges thearena 
for successful counterfeiting, to the damage of the helpless cit- 
izens. 

But another consideration, sir, the provisions of the national - 
banking law, and the decisions of the courts that have been 
made under them, are now well known to the banking, commer- 
cial and business interests of this country, and changes in the 
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law, and new decisions by the courts, when made, are easily as- 
certained. The entire people to have unbounded faith in the 
national banking currency. No oneever gives asingle thought 
as to the soundness of the bills, but they are received and paid 
out everywhere without a moment's hesitation or danger. 

But if this proposed system is established, the banking, com- 
mercial, and business classes must first familiarize themselves 
with the laws of forty-four States, and then sedulously keep watch 
of each State Logislatureandof the decisions of each State court 
in order to know the worth of the paper money which is issued. 
Aye, more than this, matters of fact as well as matters of law 
must be known, and these interests must constantly inquire into 
the manner in which these manifold laws are being administered 
and obeyed in the various States which compose the Federal 
Union. Think for one moment of the vexation and embarrass- 
ment which this would occasion, of the labor which it would im- 
pose, and of the popular doubt and mistrust which it would bring 
to much of the paper money because of the extreme difficulty of 
ascertaining the facts bearing upon itsvalue. How much faith, 
sir, will our people have either in a system or a currency like 
this? And what, pray, is any banking or currency system worth 
from which the confidence of the people is withheld? 

The difference, Mr. Chairman, between these two methods to 
which I have been referring is as plain as day. The one is 
strong, central control, insuring ease, confidence, and safety; 
while the other is weak, and diffused management producing 
trouble, mistrust, and loss. Again, sir, who can doubt for one 
moment that bank failures will be frequent under the system 
contemplated by those who advocate this amendment, and that 
in thismanner the unfortunate bill holders will sustain tremen- 
dous losses? No one, sir, save the man who is both foolish 
enough to throw away the experience of the past and illogical 
enough to contend that forty-four opportunities for failure and 
misfortune are not so likely to produce evil as one opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary to go back to antebellum 
days in order to demonstrate the inferiority of State banks. It 
can be shown by the statistics that in recent years they are be- 
low the national banks in point of soundness. No comparison 
covering the immediate par can, of course, be instituted between 
State banks of issue and national banks of issue, for the plain 
reason that the former have been out of existence for over a 
quarterofacentury; but we can make comparison between banks 
as now organized under State laws, and national banks, up toa 
yery late date. If existing State, savings, and private banks, 
and loan and trust companies, without the right of issue, operat- 
ing by virtue of State laws, are 1 to be less safe 
than national banks, they will certainly be less safe if the power 
of emitting paper money is conferred upon them. 

And now, sir, for the figures: Hon. A. B. Hepburn, Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, in his report for 1892, quoting from the re- 
port of a previous Comptroller, Mr. Knox, shows that the losses 
sustained by the failure cf State banks, savings banks, and pri- 
vate bankers, for the three yearsending January 1, 1879, was $32,- 
616,661, and that sustained by the failure of national banks was, 
during this period, ony $1,170,036. In this report Comptroller 
Hepburn also gives, from Bradstreet's, sixty-nine failures of 
State banks, savings, and private banks, and one loan and trust 
company for the yearending June 30, 1892, with aggregate liabili- 
ties of $11,024,628; the estimated value of assets, $6,125,189; per- 
centage of assets to liabilities, 55.56. He also states that dur- 
ing the last reported year the national-bank failures were sev- 
enteen, with liabilities amounting to $12,538,448, and estimated 
assets worth $10,750,347; 8 ol assets to liabilities, 85.74. 

The present Comptroller of the Currency, in his report made 
December 4, 1893, states that his information as to the failures 
of banks organized under State authority is not sufficiently re- 
cent and complete to cover the late panic, and therefore he is 
unable to give comparisons between those banking institutions 
and the national banks; but I have no doubt, sir, thatwhen this 
record comes to be made up it will also be to the advantage of 
the national bankingsystem. While these figures which I have 

ven, Mr. Chairman, do not cover a long period of time, yet 

ey are doubtless a fair index of the comparative soundness of 
the two systems, and their signification can not be mistaken. 

But the advocates of the State bank of issue tell us they favor 
it because they need plenty of money. Mr. Chairman, no ex- 
cessive issue of paper, giving rise to wild schemes of specula- 
tion and attended with widespread depreciation and financial 
ruin, ever cursed mankind that it did not start under this delu- 
sive plea. Need of money was the cry which preceded the rapid 
inflation, through the medium of State banks, following soon 
upon the expiration of the charter of the first United States bank, 
and which resulted in prostration and distress throughout the 
entire country. Need of money was the cry again heard when 


history repeated itself after the second United States bank had 
failed of a recharter, and the panic of 1837 was precipitated upon 


the land. This demand for plenty of money, ın connection with 
the proposed State banks of issue, is the most significant and 
portentous feature of the whole agitation. The 10 per cent tax 
once repealed, greed for more money will be the animating spirit 


which will take possession of State Legislatures, and under its 


banefulinfluence legislative safeguardsand restraints will either 
be forgotten or rejected. 

Plenty of money, sir, is not more desirable than sound money. 
An inadequate currency is certainly an evil, but a redundant 
currency is also not without its faults. We have to-day more 
money per capita than any leading nation except one. I do not 
say that we may not require more money, but, in my humble 
opinon, what we need most is confidence and a greater equality 
of money distribution: but it is well enough to bear in mind that 
money, however plentiful, will never go where there is neither 
credit, commodities, nor services to give for it, nor banks be es- 
tablished where there is no business; and no banking system 
which we can possibly devise will ever have the effect to alter 
this inflexible law. 

This plea, Mr. Chairman, that State banks of issue will give 
plenty of money is sometimes put forth indirectly in the shape 
of a declaration that under such a system money will stay at 
home, If this, is the case, it will be because the money is not 
current elsewhere at par. But, sir, we are not only a homo- 
geneous people, we are also a producing and commercial people; 
we trade with one another constantly, regardless of State lines; 
and with this kind of money a citizen of one State who takes 
his money into another State must there employ it, if in fact 
he can employ it at all, only at a discount, and exchange will 
also inevitably be high. 


Mr. Chairman, we do not want such a money as this. We 
have outgrown it. Its abandonment was essential to our prog- 
ress. To return to it now would be both shameful and dis- 


astrous retrogression. We want money which circulates at par 
everywhere throughout the entire country. We believe that 
that money which will settle balances at the point of settlement 
for an area of country is better money everywhere within that 
area than the money which will settle balances in a part of that 
area only, The German people, sir, were quick to apprehend 
the advantages of a national currency, for when the various in- 
dependent Germanic states were consolidated into one mighty 
empire, the paper money of each state was taken up and a na- 
tional paper money issued in its stead. ; 

But we are assured, sir, there is no Danger that bad paper will 
get out under the operations of the State bank system of issue if 
it is adopted, and that even if it does get out it can not possibly cir- 
culate.” Why, do you suppose for one moment that the people, 
now well educated to the use of sound paper money, would ac- 
cept paper which is not as good as the very best,” we are inno» 
cently asked by theadvocates ofthis system. Mr. Chairman, if 
the history of the world shows anything it shows conclusively 
that bad paper will get out; that when once out it will often cir- 
culate, and that, too, even if it is not endowed by law with the 
quality of legal tender. It was so under the working of the ante- 
bellum plan of issue, now sought to be revived. Not only will 
bad paper circulate, but more, it will often circulate in the same 
neighborhood with good money. 

This fact also is amply proven by the experience of the old 
régime. The exigencies of business, the anxiety to make sales, 
or to collect debts, the inability or unwillingness of purchasers 
or debtors to pay in any other kind of paper than that which is 
depreciated, often causes it to be paid out and received. There 
are circumstances of virtual duress which frequently compel 
its acceptance. Of course, sir, paper which is under the ban of 
pubio suspicion, but nevertheless floats, does not float at par, 

ut most invariably at a discount. 

Gentlemen forget, too, that paper money passes not so much 
because it is good, as because it is thought to be so, and that 
sometimes poopie are deceived into accepting as sound, circu- 
lating notes which really are not sound, and which subsequently 
depreciate, and sometimes even become entirely worthless in 
their hands. Let me also remind gentlemen in this connection 
that against paper money which is unsound the wealthy and 
intelligent may sometimes protect themselves; but the poor and 
ignorant are seldom able to do so. The first class can decline to 
accept such paper; but the man who has nothing but his labor 
to sell and whose necessities are pressing, may have a prefer- 
ence, but he has no option. He can not even hesitate, he must 
take whatever kind of money is offered to him or starve; and 
thus it happens, Mr. Chairman, that the weakest and neediest 
are invariably the surest victims of a depreciated paper currency. 

THE NATIONAL-BANK SYSTEM. 

And now let me conclude my remarks with an examination of 
the national-banking system. This system was established by 
acts of Congress passed February 25, 1863, and June 3, 1864. 1 
find from the answer of the Comptroller of the Currency to a 
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communication recently addressed to him on the subject, by my- 
self, that on the 6th day of last March the total number of na- 
tional banks in existence was 3,780. Theconstitutionality of the 
system is beyond question. It was devised for the purpose of 
supplying a market for United States bonds, giving currency to 
the greenbacks and creating a permanent national paper cur- 
rency. That it has answered the first two purposes reasonably 
well will probably not be denied; but that it has fallen short in 
itself of supplying a volume of circulating notes adequate to the 
needs of the people is unquestionably true. 

Efficient services have been rendered to the Government by 
the national banks, free of charge, as its depositaries and its finan- 
cial agents throughout the country, and they have also paid the 
United States in taxes, up to December 31, 1893, as shown by the 
communication of the Comptroller to which I have just referred, 
the immense sum of $142,909,856. I shall not undertake, sir, to 

o into an examination of the provisions of the national bank- 

glaw. It would require too much time to do so, and I fear I 
am already taxing the patience of the committee too sorely. I 
think I can safely say, however, that as a system for banks of 
discount and deposit, and for securing a safe and uniform paper 
money, it is the wisest system the country has ever known, and 
that with such modifications and amendments as it will safely 
admit of, it will, as a complete system of pager emission, be su- 
perior to anything that can possibly be devised. : 

The statistics given by the Goapaer of the Currency in 
his last annual report amply attest the soundness of the national 
banks as banks of discount and deposit. It is there shown that 
out of the 4,930 national banks organized since the national 
banking law was enacted, to wit, February, 1863, only 246, or 
about 5 per cent, had been placed in the hands of receivers up to 
October 31, 1893. This period, it will be observed, sir, includes 
the recent monetary panic. Of these 246 banks, 39 have paid 
their creditors in full, 7 have paid all the principal and part of 
the interest, and 16 have paid the principal only. The affairs 
of 115 of the 245 banks have been closed, leaving 131 of them 
still in process of settlement, but of the latter number 16 are 
virtually closed, which leaves practically 115 receiverships in 
active operation. The amount thus far paid to the creditors of 
these banks upon approved claims aggregating $81,963,207 is 
$50,943,147, with still more, of course, to be paid in the future. 

The strength and solvency of national banks of this country 
have recently been subjected, Mr. Chairman, to a very severe 
test. The panic of 1893 was in some respects almost unprece- 
dented in the history of the nation. Bank after bank suspended 
and institution after institution went down before its terrific 
force, and we stand to-day amid the widespread ruin and devas- 
tation which it inflicted. No banking system that the nation 
ever saw could have passed through such a crisis unscathed. 
The national banks, p submit, stood the test well. Unfortu- 
nately some of them were obliged to close their doors; but con- 
sidering the character of the strain imposed upon them, it is a 
wonder that the number of these was not much larger than it 
actually was. 

This closing occurred, sir, in a decided majority of instances, 
not from lack of assets to ultimately discharge indebtedness in 
full, but from want of ready money with which to meet the ex- 
traordinary demands made for immediate payment. Over half 
of the banks resumed within a very short time after their sus- 
pension, and theultimate loss to creditors of those whose affairs 
are being administered by receivers, will not, comparatively 
speaking, be very great. The Comptroller of the Currency in 
his last report gives the record for the entire fiscal year ending 
1893, as follows: One hundred and fifty-eight national banks, 
with a capital stock of $30,350,000, suspended, being 4.09 per cent 
of the total number of national banks in existence and 4.03 per 
cent of the aggregate paid up capital stock of all national banks. 
Of the suspended banks, 86, or 54.43 per cent, with a total capi- 
tal stock of $18,205,000, resumed; 7, or 4.43 per cent, with a total 
capital stock of $1,210,000, are about ready to resume; and 65, or 
41.14 per cent, with a total capital stock of $10,935,000, are in- 
solvent and in the handsof receivers. 

Mr. Chairman, the ravages of the panic of 1893 were bad 
enough upon the country, but they would have been infinitely 
worse but for the timely and successful efforts of the banks in 
the leading cities of the Union to mitigate its force through co- 
operative action by the issuing of clearing-house association cer- 
tificates. In this arrangement, which was not, however, a new 
one in the banking history of the country, the nationa! banks 
bore a conspicuous part. Instead of requiring the banks which 
belonged tothe association to pay the daily balances due by them 
to the other banks in the association in cash, and thus locking 
up that much money which was required to meet the importu- 
nate demands of depositors, and exposing the weaker banks to 
danger, any bank therein was permitted to deposit approved 
securities with the association. and receive 75 per cent of their 
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value in eari e certificates, which drew interest and 


which were received by the other banks in the settlement of 
such daily balances. a 

These certificates did their work well, and have lo o been 
paid off and retired. This system, sir, was not provided for in 
the national banking act, but was purely a voluntary arrange- 
ment entered into by the banks; but the certificates issued were 
not in violation of law, for the reason that they were neither de- 
signed nor used as money. The system ought by all means, sir, 
5 be authorized in express language by the national banking 

aw. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, in view of all these facts to which I 
have called attention, the national banks fully deserve the high 
opinion of their merits, and of their record in the late panic, 
which is expressed by Comptroller Eckels in his recent report, 

But the most important feature of the national banking sys- 
tem, a feature of which I can not speak in terms of too strong 
commendation, is the absolute soundness and uniformity of the 

per money which it has emitted. National banks have failed 

or what banking law can be made so perfect that failure will 
not sometimes occur under it? Depositors and other creditors 
have suffered loss, but the holders of the circulating notes have 
always been secure. Not a single holder ever lost a dollar 
through them from the time the national banking system was 
inaugurated up to this very hour. The national-bank bill, too, 
has always been of equal value throughout the entire country. 
It has been worth as much in the South as in the North, in the 
West as in the East; nor has it ever either refused to cross the 
lines of a State or depreciated the very moment it got beyond 
thoselines. The American people, too, have had unbounded con- 
fidence in these notes, and have everywhere accepted them with- 
out doubt or hesitation; and the bank reporters, counterfeit de- 
tectors, and the vast number of money-brokers which used to be 
scattered over the land have long ago disappeared, because there 
was no louger any necessity for their existence. 

Notwithstanding all this, sir, it must be admitted that there 
is considerable opposition to the national banking system among 
certain classes and in certain sections of the country. Some of 
this opposition, as is well known, is the result of blind and un- 
thinking prejudice, and vents itself in wild invectives and loud 
and incoherent declamation; but it is folly to deny that there 
are also intelligent andreflecting persons who array themselves 
against the system, and whose criticism, couched in language of 
a temperate character, is well worthy of our serious considera- 

ion. The objections that are urged to the system are manifold, 
some of them being manifestly unreasonable, but others of them 
appearing to be just and tenable. We are told, for instance, that 
the national banking system is wrong in principle, because it 
savors of paternalism, and that the Federal Government ought 
not to undertake to regulate the banking business of the people, 
or to control their issue of paper money; but that these matters 
should all be relegated to the Legislatures of the various States 
for action. 

Mr. Chairman, right in this proposition is the truest explana- 
tion that can be found of the persistent effort which is now being 
made to revive the oldsystem of State banks of issue. The ob- 
jection stated has its origin in an unpatriotic mistrust and jeal- 
ousy of the Federal Government. Itissimplyaparticular phase 
of the old dogma of State’s rights. It proceeds upon the theory 
that self-government by the people can only be had through the 
medium of a State General Assembly, and that all representative 
government dies the very moment it enters the domain of na- 
tional legislation. Itis born with the erroneous idea that the 
Federal Constitution was devised for the sole purpose of putting 
national legislators in chains, and it takes pride in its congen- 
ital deformity. I fear, Mr. Chairman, that there are those so 
wedded to this idea that they would infinitely prefer an inferior 
system of paper money at the hands of the State than a perfect 
system at the hands of the National Government. 

To my mind, sir, the view of the subject to which I have al- 
luded is not only fallacious, but is positively dangerous, For 
one, sir, I do not believe that the Federal Government is a con- 
spiracy against the liberties ofthe people. Itisrather a benefi- 
cent instrument for their salvation. I insist that Senators and 
Congressmen are the representatives of the people, and that the 
laws passed by Congress are therefore laws of the people's own 
creation. I believe that the highest function of the National 
Government is the protection of its citizens, and that good bank- 
ing institutions and sound paper money, being a matter not 
purely of local but also of general concern, in which not simply 
the people of the States but also the people of the United States 
are n interested, it is not only the right, but also the 
absolute duty of Congress to legislate concerning them. 

Any other view than this will, I earnestly submit, work irre- 
parable injury to the people by driving them from that legisla- 
tive arena in which our past experience clearly shows they are 
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most ikely to secure for their use the best system of banks and 

r currency. The paper money of this Republic, sir, should 
— as national as its flag and as sound as its Constitution, that 
every citizen, as it passes through his hands, may feel impressed 
with the wisdom and beneficence of the power which devised it, 
and thus be strengthened in his patriotic allegiance. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
Leap gentleman from Indiana be permitted to finish his re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, Mr. JOHNSON continued as follows: 

Then we are told, sir, that national banks are monopolies. In 
eontcadistinction to the plan of issuing irredeemable paper money 
directly by the Government, it is barely possible that they may 
fall within such a characterization. But if so, better a thousand 
times such a monopoly as this than the evils that attend on that. 
But if, by the use of the term monopoly it is intended to charge 
that national banking isa privilege conferred by law upon cer- 
tain citizens which is not ses accessible upon the same 
terms and conditions to all other citizens, then the charge is 
false. Any person who desires to do so, and who will comply 
with the statutes relating thereto, may go into the national 
banking business. The law not only points out how individuals 
may enter the business, but it also makes ample provision 

‘whereby State and private banks may incorporate under it. 

To be sure, Mr. Chairman, those who have not the means.can 
not embark in such banks; but no sensible man will claim this 
makesitamonopoly bylaw. True,certain powersare conferred 
upon those sons who, in the exercise of the opportunity which 
is open to all, organize and carry on national ks, which are 
denied to other persons whodo not embrace such opportunities} 
but this is nothing more than is observable with respect to the 
numerous corporations which are created by the laws of theva- 
rious States for divers business poses. Such legislation as 
this is absolutely essential to thy progress and business pros- 

ity. Indeed, sir, it often happens that such enactmenis re- 

und to the interest of the public as well as to the interests of 
theincorporators. Those who complain, sir, that national banks 
are monopolies, should remember the ae of granting spe- 
cial charters to some classes and withholding similar charters 
to other classes equally meritorious which prevailed in some 
States under the State bank system, the gran of charters 
from considerations wholly political, and the real banking mo- 
nopolies and abuses which were thus created. 

Closely associated with this cry of monopoly is the statement 
that the national banks have made large profits. Mr. Chair- 
man, I expect it is true that these institutions have made money. 
There was a time in our history when Government bonds were 
low and drew good rates of interest. These banksavailed them- 
selves of the opportunity to purchase thus presented, and I-sup- 
pose they subs: uently r ed handsomely on such invest- 
ments. They did in this matter, sir, pi y what was done 
by other kinds of banks and by corporations and individuals. 
They have doubtless made money, too, as banks of discount and 
deposit, and perhaps something, though nothing like so much 
as is claimed, by issuing their circulating notes. 

‘ But it will be found, sir, that State banks have had the same 
opportunities to make mong except in circulating notes, which 
ey do not issue, as the national banks have enjoyed, and that 
they have improved it to their profit. But this era of great 
money-making by national banks, Mr. Chairman, has long since 
panied away. Government bonds are now scare and above par 
and draw To rates of interest. That there is no longer any 
margin of profit in the issue of circulating notes is apparent 
from the fact that while the number of national banks has 
steadily increased, national banks have been gradually reducing 
their circulation. 

This circumstance, sir, effectually disposes of the double profit 
accusation so often brought against these banks. There was 
undoubtedly something in that charge in the t, but there is 
evidently very little init now. The profits, sir, which the na- 
tional banks make to-day are made as banks of discount and de- 
posit, the same sources from which the profits of State banks 
are derived; and in this connection it is well enough for us to 
remember that the rate of interest which national banks are 
allowed to charge is, by the express provisions of the national 
banking act, such only as is the legal rate by thelawof the State 
in which they are located. That national banking now yieldsa 
good pecuniary return is probably true; but that it isenormously 

fitable, profitable out of reasonable proportion to other voca- 

ons, is not true and can not be established. 

But, Mr, Chairman, we have no objections to banks making 
money. We even desire it, for we know that they are absolutel, 
necessary to all the people of this country, and that they woul 
cease to exist, and therefore cease to minister to the public 
needs the very moment they became unprofitable to those who 


control them. All that we expect of a bank is that it will give 
to us a fair consideration for that which it receives from us. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, Icome to consider another objection 
which is frequently urged to the national banking system, and 
which it seems to me, is well taken. It is claimed that ſt has failed 
to accomplish one of the main purposes of its creation; that it has 
been unable to supply a paper currency sufficient in volume to 
meet the necessities of the people. It is pointed out that the 
greatest circulation ever attained by the national banks was on 
the 30th day of September, 1882, when it reached $362,889,134, 
and that since that date it has gradually declined until, accord- 
ing to the last report of the Comptroller of the Currency, it was 
on the 2d day of October last only $182,959,725. This report 
also shows that on the 3ist day of that month the circulation 
rose to $209,311,993; but this increase was evidently caused by 
me late panic, and will probably only be temporary in its char- 
acter. 

Mr. Chairman, there are various causes for this failure of the 
national banks to secure large circulation of their notes. It must 
be remembered, in the first place, that they have been obliged 
to compete with the various other formsof paper money which we 
have created. No effort hasever been made that I now remem- 
ber to retire these other kinds of currency in their favor and 
give them a clear field. Again, sir, the high price of Govern- 
ment bonds required ‘to be deposited by national banks to secure 
their circulation, the low rates of interest which such bonds 
bear, the tax on circulation, the restrictions of circulation to 90 
per cent of the value of the bonds deposited, and various 
minor expenses incident to issuing circulating notes have made 
such issue.a matter of such insignificant profit tothe banks that 
they are almost entirely without incentive to embark in bank- 
note. circulation at all. > 

All these facts in relation to this subject are fully set forth in 
the report by the Comptroller of the Currency for the year 1892, 
and the demonstration there made is 5 upon this mat- 
ter. The present Comptroller of the Currency, in his recent re- 
ports also declares that there is scarcely any profit to national 

nks on their circulating notes. Indeed, sir, this thing is 
everywhere admitted. The very fact that while the number of 
national banks is constantly increasing, national-bank circula- 
tion is gradually growing less, a circumstance, perhaps, already 
alluded to by me another connection, is pregnant evidence 
upon this point. If the circulation was remunerative it would 
certainly be continued and even increased. 

THE NATIONAL-BANK SYSTEM SHOULD BE AMENDED AND CONTINUED. 

There are other objections urged to the national banking 
system, Mr. Chairman, but I shall not attempt to discuss them 
now. My position is this; We must provide some kind of a paper 
money system for the future and, whatever its faults, the national 
banking system has too many excellencies to justify us in dis- 
carding it. It should be the nucleus and framework of our 
future legislation. Its infirmities should be cured and its de- 
fects should besupplied. But, however as to this, one thing is 
certain, the domain for our future legislation must be national; 
for the people of this Union, sir, candevise no system of bank- 
ing and currency through the medium of their State Legisla- 
tures which they can not create more perfectly through the 
agency of their Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

But, you ask, how is this national-bank system to be perfected? 
what is the character of the amendments which should be made 
toit? Mr. Chairman, I confess that it is easier to propound 
these questions than it is to furnish satisfactory answers to 
them. Bearing in mind, however, thatthe subject in view is to 
establish a permanent national system of paper money, one 
which shall ultimately be made to supersede all other issues 
and which will be commensurate with the wants of our entire 
people, [answer that the first thing to do is to give the subject 
careful inquiry and painstaking and deliberate consideration. 
The present Comptroller of the Currency, whose recent report 
commends itself for the sound and conservative tone in which it 
is written, recommends that Congress, either through its appro- 
priate committees or through a monetary commission, to be cre- 
ated by it for that purpose, inquire into the working of the vari- 
ous systems of banks of issue now in operation, and also obtain 
information from skilled students of finance and practical busi- 
ness men, with a view of formulating from the knowledge thau 
acquired a comprehensive and harmonious system for issuing 
paper money. 

This suggestion, sir, is certainly agood one. The Comptroller 
advises that, in the meantime, the national banks be authorized 
to issue circulating notes equal to opa value of the bonds de- 
posited by them, instead of simply to 90 per cent thereof, as now; 
and that the semiannual tax on their circulation be so reduced 
as to equal one-fourth of 1 per cent per annum, instead of leav- 
ing it at 1 per cent as now provided bylaw. He argues that this 
legislation, by making it profitable to the banks to take out ad- 
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ditional circulation, will induce them to do so; and that even if 
they only do this to the extent of the par value of the bonds al- 
ready ae agers by them, it will increase the amount of their 
outstanding notes $20,941,635. That there is no danger in per- 
mitting this issue of notes to the value of the bonds, is ap- 
parent to every one. To reduce the tax on circulation will, of 
course, deprive the Government of revenue to the exact extent 
of the reduction; but this it can afford to lose, sir, if correspond- 
ing benefits accrue to the people in the shape of an increase, 
when needed, of sound paperimoney. Thatthere would be anin- 
crease of circulating notes under the legislation suggested, I do 
naß at Mr. Chai this proposed legislation falls far short 
ut, Mr. irman, pro gislation far shor 
of solving the question as to how the national banking system 
can be amended, so as to provide a permanent and exclusivena- 
tional paper money adequate to the needs of the country. Tho 
supply of Government bonds is not large enough to admit of such 
an expansion of national-bank currency as this would require. 
Besides, sir, these bonds will all mature and be redeemed in the 
course of a few years to coem. Ons would imagine from the 
way some people talk that the Government bonds had been is- 
sued for the sole purpose of establishing the national banking 
system thereon; whereas, the truth is that they were issued 
solely to raise money for the needs of the Government, many of 
them having been issued before the national banking system 
was inaugurated, and, once in existence, have simply been util- 
ized as a basis for a safe and uniform system of paper money. 

Whenever it beeomes necessary, Mr. Chairman, for the Gov- 
ernment toagain issue bonds to raise money to meet its expenses 
and obligations, there being no safer and more practicable 
method of raising the required revenues, I shall not hesitate to 
vote for such a measure; but I am opposed, sir, to issuing Gov- 
ernment securities simply in order to predicate a paper currency 
upon them. Such a currency would be too expensive to the 
people, because of the interest charges which it would entail upon 
them; nor will I vote for such a proposition unless, after careful 
investigation, Iam thoroughly convinced that in no other way 
can u ee ce BEDO money be obtained. 

des, sir, while the national banks have given us a sound 
and uniform currency, they have signally failed to give us also 
anelastic currency. Indeed, the best authorities on the subject 
teach that from the very nature of things elasticity never can 
be obtained under any system of bond security whatever. If this 
be true, sir, the plan of securing the ci notes of the 
national banks by the deposit of municipal, 
and other kinds of bonds, which has been frequently suggested, 
will probably not work with entire satisfaction, although it 
might be in some respects an vement, and although it is 
unquestionably far more to be preferred than any system of State 
bank issue which can be devised. Can we not, however, devise 
some other method of securing the notes of our national banks 
than by the deposit of bonds, which shall not only make the notes 
sound and uniform, but which will also give us what the national 
system does not—acurrency which is amplein volume and elastic 
in character? With this object in view, it might not be a bad 
idea to ingraft upou the national ban law the feature of the 
Scotch system, which makes the stockholders of the bank liable 
for their circulating notes to an unlimited extent, and which it 
is universally admitted has given to Seotland a paper currency 
which is admirable in every respect. I offer this,sir, simply as 
asuggestion, and with full knowledge that there are objections 
which are strenuously urged to it. I have not the time to dis- 
cuss it now. 

But to my mind, Mr. Chairman, the amendment of our na- 
tional banking law by 5 kor the bond security what 
is generally known and designated as the safety-fund security 
would probably solve the whole question and give us a paper 
money possessing all the qualities desired. The plan is at least 
worthy careful thought andconsideration. This system, asap- 
plied to national banks, simply provides that the proceeds of 
the tax on circulation now imposed by law shall be retained in 
the Treasury as a fund out of which to pay the notes of any na- 
tional bank which may fail, the tax to be exacted only to the 
extent, however, which may be necessary to accomplish this 

rpose; but any surplus that may accumulate fo inure to the 

nited States. The Government is to redeem all notes of insol- 
vent banks from suchsecurity fund, if it be sufficient; if not, out 
of any money in the Treasury, the safety fund or the Treasury 
fund, as the case may be, when so depleted, to be reimbursed 
out of the assets of the failed banks before they are applied to 
the payment of any other liabilities. 

This explanation, Mr. Chairman, will perhaps be sufficiently 
clear to enable the committee to understand the general nature 
of the proposed plan; but for greater information as to its de- 
tails I shall take the liberty to publish with my remarks a bill 
drawn by Mr. Horace White, of New York, introduced into 


the House at the second session of the Fifty-second Congress (by 
request) by my very able and distinguished colleague upon the 
Committee on B and Currency, Mr. WALKER of Massa- 
chusetts, in which the entire scheme is fully developed. 

This plan, Mr. Chairman, is not at alla novel one, and is, I 
doubt not, quite familiar to many gentlemen upon this floor. 
It has been advocated with great earnestness by l finan- 
ciers who have Senny investigated its merits, Mr. John J. 
Knox, who first opposed it, having finally become a believer in 
its practicability. It was employed in the State of Ohio in the 
year 1845, under the old State bank system very extensively and 
provod there an unqualified suecess. The State of New York 

rst adopted it as early as 1829; but by inadvertence the safety 
fund was made to cover the deposits as well as the circulating 
notes of the banks, and for this reason if did notat first prove 
a complete success. Thereafter the law was so amended as to 
confine the funds to the circulating notes of the bank, and ever 
afterwards the plan worked very satisfactorily. The system has 
prevailed, sir, for sometime in C and under its operation 
that country has possessed a paper currency which is highly 
commended by financiers and which thoroughly answers the 
needs of the Canadian 1 

But will this method be a safe one for us to adopt, you ask. 
Mr. Chairman, the statistics that are at hand seem to me to in- 
dicate that it will. On the 24th of February, 1893, the then 
Comptroller of the Currency, Hon. A. B. Hepburn, addressed a 
communication to my co ue, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARTER], in response to a letter of uicy from that gentle- 
man (which communication I shail take the liberty to publish in 
full with my remarks), in which communication that official 
stated that the amount which the United States had received 
by the tax on national-bank circulation, from the inanguration 

the national banking system up to June 30, 1892, was $72,- 
635,000, whereas the total expenses of the Government during 
that period, growing out of the national banking system, 
amounted. to only $14,585,009, thus showing a net profit to the 
United States of 358,050,000. 

It was further stated by Comptroller Hepburn that the Goy- 
ernment had also received during that time from other forms of 
taxes upon the banks the sum of $72,143,000, making a total net 
profit to the United States from the national-bank system up to 
June 30, 1892, of $130,193,000. The Comptroller also stated, sir, 
in this communication, that the United States would have lost 
but $953,667 up to June 30, 1892, had the national banks not been 
required to deposit bonds to secure their circulation, thus leav- 
to the Government a clear profit of $57,096,333 arising from the 
taxation from national-bank notes alone. 

From this communication it thereforeappears, Mr. Chairman, 
that if the national banks had never deposited bonds to secure 
their circulation, and the tax on circulation had been used as a 
2 fund by the Government, the notes of every bank that 
failed since the national banking act went into operation would, 
on the 30th of June, 1892, have been paid in full, and the Govern- 
ment then would have been $57,096,333 ahead. I have no more re- 
cent figures than these at hand, sir, but believe I can safely as- 
sert that if these statistics could be carried down to the present 
hour they would still show an enormous in favor of the 
United States. Even if there should be an immense increase of 
liability upon the part of the Government on national-bank 
notes by a larger per cent of bank failures in the future, still 
there would seem to be nodunger whatever of loss, asthe amount 
which the figures show could practicably be brought into the 
safety fund would more than suffice to reimburse the expendi- 
tures. 

Shee Sth sot ge the satoa senking law, taken as a waoe, = 
the product o telligent and painstaking investigation; it 
the culmination of long experience, it is unequaled in the wisdom 
ofitsenactments. The provisions for the payment in full of the 
Saree stock, and its replacement when impaired, the double lia- 

ility of stockholders, the prior lien of note holders on assets, 
the keeping of reserves, the making of full, accurate, and fre- 
quent reports, the investigations by skilled Governmentexperts, 
and many other features of the national banking laws, are of 
themselves well calculated to secure, not simply the depositors, 
but also the bill holders. They have secu sound banks to a 
remarkable degree in the past, and with the aid of 3 
safety fund, aud 83 some additional legislation, in my 
humble opinion, be amply sufficient to hereafter save the Gov- 
ernment from all loss upon circulating notes, even though the 
bond-security feature is omitted. So far, sir, as the people are 
concerned, they will still have the Government to look to for the 
redemptionof the bills. Conscious of this fact, and realizing that 
theample provisions of the national banking law, asstrengthened 


by the safety-fund amendment, will form a complete, safe, and 
reliable system, they will have faith in the currency, and accept 
it as heretofore without hesitation or question. 
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And why, Mr. Chairman, should they not? Here is a system 
which will not only give them a currency which is sound and 
uniform, but which will also supply them with a currency which 
is inexpensive, since it will 8 no annual payment of bond 
interest to support it. It will take no money away from the 
communities which are remote from the great financial centers 
to purchase bonds upon which to organize and carry on their 
banks of issue as is the case under our present system, for these 
bonds must now be found and purchased principally in the great 
cities like New York and Philadelphia. 

It will make the issue of circulating notes by the banks prof- 
itable to them, instead of unprofitable, as now; enlarge the area 
for expansion of the currency, in case of need, beyond the limit 
of Government bonds, now constantly decreasing in number, to 
the proportion between circulating ‘notes and 8 sapita 
stock as now provided, or as may hereafter be provided by law, 
and yet restrain undue inflation of the currency, by requiring 
the banks to currently redeem their notes in coin. 

It will furnish an elastic currency, by putting it within the 
power and making it to the interestof the banks, which are con- 
stantly in touch with the business interests of the country and 
are therefore familiar with its varying needs for money, to re- 
spond with alacrity to the alternating demands for expansion 
and contraction of the currency, instead of leaving us to depend 
for accommodation in such emergencies upon the clumsy, inflex- 
ible, and dilatory methods which now prevail. It will supply 
the agricultural portions of the country, at reasonable rates of 
interest, sufficient paper with which to move the crops, because 
under its operation money will be less expensive to the banks 
which supply it than it is now. It will give the people, for their 
use, as much money as is consistent with safety, and more than 
this no sensible people can desire. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the adoption of such a systemas 
this will largely dissipate the prejudice existing among certain 
classes tnational banks, stop the cry that they are monopo- 
lies and that those who operate them are bloated bondholders, 
and establish towards these banks a feeling of cordial good-will 
upon the part of the people; that it will do away with the un- 
reasonable and dangerous demand for the issue of irredeemable 
paper money 8 Government; that it will make the 
revival of the State bank system of issue an utter impossibility. 

The system, sir, has a conspicuous place in at least two com- 

rehensive banking and currency measures now pending in the 
mmittee of Banking and Currency. It may yet come before 
the House through this channel for its action; if not at this ses- 
sion, possibly at the next. Certainly the plan is worthy of care- 
ful and deliberate consideration, and if I have, by directing the 
attention of even a single member on this floor to the subject, 
awakened in his breast a spirit of interest and inquiry with re- 
spect to it, I am amply repaid for the time and labor which I 
have bestowed in the preparation of these remarks. [Loud and 
continued applause.] 

Mr. JOHN SON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to pub- 
lish in my remarks the two documents to which I referred. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, that leave will 
be given. 

There was no objection. 


APPENDIX. 


SAFETY FUND BILL DRAWN BY MR. HORACE WHITE AND INTRODUCED (BY 
REQUEST) BY MR. WALKER OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


A bill to create a safety fund for the redemption of the notes of insolvent 
national banks. 


SECTION I. Be it enacted, etc., That the proceeds of the duty of one-half of 
one per cent each half year required to be paid to the Treasurer of the United 
States by national banking associations on the average of their notes in 
circulation, shall be retained as a separate fund in the Treasury, to bede- 
nominated the National Bank Safety Fund, until said fund shall not be less 
than — per cent of the whole amount of national-bank notes outstanding, 
and thenceforth the collection of said duty shall be suspended, except as 
hereinafter provided. 

SEC. 2. The money in said safety fund shall be appropriated and applied 
in the manner hereinafter provided, to the penneos and redemption of the 
circulating notes of any of said national banking associations which shall 
fail to redeem their notes on demand. 

Sec. 3 Whenever the insolvency of any national banking association shall 
be asce: ed, in the manner provided by law, its outstanding e 
notes shall be redeemed by the Treasurer of the United States out of sat 
safety fund if the same shall be suficient, and if not sufficient, then out of 
any money in the Treasury. As the proceeds ot its assets, including the per- 
sonal liability of shareholders, if necessary, are paid into the Treasury b; 
the receiver, in the manner now directed by law, before any dividend shail 
be to depositors, or any other creditors of the bank, the safety fund 

receive a sum equal to the outstanding circulation of such insolvent 

national bank, as far as the proceeds of such assets permit. It such proceeds 

are in excess of the amount required to redeem the circulation, such excess 

nbd E Meg pn among the depositors and other creditors in the manner now 
W. 


SEC. 4. enever the percen of money in the safety fund shall be re- 
duced, or shall become liable to uction through bank failures, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shall notify the Treasurer of the United States of the 
amount which he deems necessary to make good such deficiency, and the 

r shall thereupon resume the collection of the duty of one-half of 
1 per cent each half year on circulating notes until such deficiency or esti- 


mated deficiency is supplied. And the United States shall be paid out of 
said safety fund ee. for alladvances made in pursuance of the 
preceding section, tega er with interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 

SEC. 5. enever the amount of money in the safety fund shall be equal 
to one-fourth of the maximum sum prescribed in the first section, each of the 
associations issuing circulating notes shall have the right to withdraw a 
portion ofits bonds held by the Treasurer of the United States to secure its 
circulation, as nearly equal to one-fourth of its whole deposit as may be, in 
multiples of $1,000; and with each successive increment of one-fourth of said 
maximum sum in the safety fund, said associations shall have the right to 
withdraw a like amount of such bonds in the manner and proportions afore- 
said. When the safety fund contains the maximum sum prescribed in the 
first section, the said associations may withdraw the residue of such bonds: 
Provided, however, That each association, whether enag circulating notes 
or not, shall kee pon deposit with the Treasurer bonds of the United States 
to the amount of not less than $5, 000, at the par value thereof: Provided also, 
That any association not issuing circultaing notesand having more than the 
minimum of 8,000 in bonds on epom msy withdraw the excess over $5,000 
at any time after the passage of this act. It shallbe the duty of the Treas- 
urer of the United States to transfer and seen to such associations their 
bonds 18 pee to time as they may be entitled to receive same in pursu- 
ance o 

Sec. 6. National banking associations organized after the passage of this 
act may receive circulating notes from the Comptroller upon paying into 
the safety fund the percentage fixed in the first section hereof, nd existing 
associations desiring to take out additional circulation may do so on the 
same conditions, but nothing in this act shall nae the proportions be- 
tween circulation and paid-up capital as now established by law. For all 
sums paid into the safety fund in pursuance of this section, allowance shall 
be made in subsequent collections ot the duty on circulating notes for said 
safety fund, until the payments shall have been equalized as nearly as may 
be among the associations required to contribute thereto on the basis of 
theircirculation, which equalizationshall be determined by the Comptroller. 

SEC. 7. No association or individual shall have any claim upon any tor 
the money in said safety fund, except for the redemption of the circulating 
notes of insolyent national banking associations as herein 898 Any 
overplus or residue of said sfaety fund which may be hereafter ascertained 
and determined by law shall inure to the benefit of the United States. 


— 


COMMUNICATION OF A. B. HEPBURN, COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, TO 
MR. HARTER, 
“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
“OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
“Washington, February 24, 1893. 

„Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
23d instant. In answer you are respectfully informed: 

“1, That you are correct in understanding from my letter of the 2ist in- 
stant that the taxes upon circulation paid by the national banks to the Gov- 
ernment since the organization of the system in 1863 to the end of the last 
fiscal year have aggregated $72,635,000 in 'amount; that the entire expenses 
of the United States growing out of the national banking system during the 
same period have amounted to $14,585,000, showing a net profit to the United 
States up to June 30, 1892, of 858,050,000, and that the Government during the 
poe pe has, by other forms of taxation, received from the banks $72,- 
143,000, giving the United States a total net profit fromthe national banking 
system to June 30, 1892, of $130,193,000. 

“You are also correct in the understanding that it the banks had never 

ven to the United States bonds as collateral security for their notes, but 

stead a first lien upon the assets, the United States would, up to June 30, 
1892, have lost but 667, still leaving to the United States a clear net profit 
arising from the taxation of national-bank notes alone of 857,096,333. 

“2. In ascertaining the loss which the Government would have sus- 
tained up to June 30, 1892, rowing out of the liability to pay the holders of 
national-bank notes in full in the event that the Government had at no time 
a the national banks to deposit bonds to secure circulation, and had 
in lieu thereof received a first lien on all the assets of such banks. 1 have in- 
cluded the sums received by assessment of the stockholders of failed banks 
and the proceeds of the bonds deposited with the United States to secure 
circulation to the extent of the excess of such bonds over the circulation se- 
cured by them. Under these circumstances the loss which would have re- 
sulted to the Government from the insufficiency of the assets of insolvent 
national banks to pay the outstanding circulation would have amounted to 
£953,677 on June 30, 1 as stated in my letter of the 21st instant. 

“Yours, respectfully, 
“A. B. HEPBURN, Comptroller, 

“Hon, MICHAEL D. HAR’ 


TER, 
“House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.“ 


Mr. BLACK of gi, bee Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLACK] 
is recognized. 

Mr. TURNER. Mr.Chairman, I ask that my colleague, who 
is a member of the Committee on Banking and Currency, may 
speak without limit. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, in what I have to 
say on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Cox], to re the tax on State banks, I shall try to main- 
tain two propositions; one, that the law which the amendment 
proposes to repeal is unconstitutional, and the other, that it is 
undemocratic. 

I wish first of all to notice the position announced -by the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency [Mr. 
SPRINGER], and in order that I may not do him any injustice I 
quote from the RECORD. After referring to the well-known 
case of the Veazie Bank, reported in 8 Wallace, he says: 


This decision has been quoted many times. It is the law of the land as 
much as if its text were in the Constitution itself. However much you or I 
as individuals may think that the court erred when it made that decision, 
we have no right to think so as l lators, because the Constitution pro- 
vides that the supreme Court shall be the final arbiter as to what the mean- 
ing of the Constitution is. 

Ifmust confess, Mr. Chairman, that this was not the least of 
the strange doctrines announced by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I hardly think it is necessary to remind this side of the 


House that on at least one occasion in this Congress that doc 
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trine was utterly repudiated. I donotknow thatthe gentleman 
himself participated in the discussion of the repeal of the Fed- 
eral election laws; but I do know with what earnestness and 
ability the other side of this House insisted upon the doctrine 
that the gentleman [Mr. SPRINGER] has here announced, that 
some of these laws at any rate had been held by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to be constitutional, and that hold- 
ing was binding upon us as legislators. 

should have assumed, before the gentleman made his ad- 
dress on the pending amendment, that he shared the opinion en- 
tertained and contended for on this side of the House, that when 
we come to deal with these questions we are a codrdinate depart- 
ment of the Government, and that the Supreme Court, august 
as it is, respectable as it is, commanding as it does our confi- 
dence and our reverence, has no more right to bind this House 
of Representatives than the House of Representatives has the 
right to bind it. 

n this connection I wish to refer to a contribution made to 
the discussion on the repeal of the Federal election law, where 
this very question was dealt with. 

My friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] quoted Judge Miller 
to sustain the doctrine I have already announced, and the gen- 
tlemanfrom Ohio[Mr. GROSVENOR] made us a very valuable con- 
tribution which I now beg leave to reproduce. I suggest to the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. SPRINGER] the authority of 
Thomas Jefferson on that subject. Referring to Mr. GROS- 
VENOR’S remarks, I find in a letter to John Adams, dated Sep- 
tember 11, 1804, Mr. Jefferson said: 


You seemed to think that it devolved on the judges to decide on the valid- 
ity of the sedition law. But nothing in the Constitution has given them a 
right to decide for the Executive, more than the Executive to decide for 
them. Both trates are 3 independent in the sphere of action as- 
signedtothem. The judges, believing the lawconstitutional, had a right to 
pase a sentence of fine and imprisonment, because the power was placed in 

eir hands by the Constitution. But the Executive, believingthe law to be 
unconstitutional, were bound toremit the execution of it, because that power 
had been confided to them by the Constitution. 

Mr. Jefferson goes to the extentof holding there the doctrine 
that even where the judges had passed upon a case and pro- 
nounced sentence, if the Executive believed the law that au- 
thorized the sentence was unconstitutional, it was not only his 
right, but his official duty to set aside the sentence. 

rs nae in a letter to Judge Roane, dated Poplar Forest, Sep- 
tember 6, 1819, Mr. Jefferson remarked: 

In denying the right they usurp in exclusively explaining the Constitution, 
I go further than you do, if I understand Haile vane quotation from the 
Federalist, of an opinion that the judiciary is the last resort in relation to 
the other departments of the Government, but under which the judiciary is 
derived.“ this opinion be sound, then indeed is our Constitution a com- 
plete felo dese. For intending to establish three departments, cobrdinate 
and independent, that they might check and balance one another, it has 
given, according to this opinion, to one of them alone the right to prescribe 
rules for the government of the others, and to that one, too, which is unelected 
by and independentof thenation. * * * TheConstitution, on this hypoth- 
esis, is a mere of wax in the hands of the judiciary, which they may 
twist and a into any form they please. It should be remembered, as an 
eternal truth in politics, that whatever power in any government is inde- 
pendent, is absolute also; in theory only at mag e the spirit of the peo- 
ple is up, butin grange as fastas that relaxes. dependence can be trusted 
nowhere but with the 9 in mass. They are inherently independent of 
all but moral law. construction of the Constitution is very different 
trom that you quote. It is that each department is wees independent of the 
others, and has an equal right to decide for itself what is themeaning of the 
Constitution in the cases submitted to its action, and especially where it is 
to act ultimately and without appeal. 

I commend to the careful consideration of the gentleman an- 
other very high Democratic authority cited in that discussion. 
The following is an extract from Gen. Jackson’s message vetoing 
the bill rechartering the Bank of the United States. It may be 
found on page 438 of the Senate Journal for the first session of 
the Twenty-second Congress, and is in these words: 

If the opinion of the Supreme Court covered the whole ground of this act, 
it ought not to control the codrdinate authorities of this Government. That 

the Executive, and the court must each for itself be guided D; 
its own opinion of the Constitution. Each public oficer who takes an atk 
to iy tr the Constitution swears that he will support it as he understands 
it, and not as it is understood by others. It is as much the duty of the House 
of rd eee of the Senate, and of the President to decide upon the 
constitionality of any bill or resolution which may be presented to them 
for passage or approval as it is of the supreme judges, when it may be 
brought before them for judicial decision. The opinion of the judges has no 
more authority over Congress than the opinion of Congress over the judges; 
and, on that point, the President is independent of both. The authority of 
the Supreme Court must not, therefore, be permitted to control the Con- 
pres or the Executive when acting in their legislative capacities, but to 

ave only such influence as the force of their reasoning may deserve. 

I respectfully submit that these authorities dispose of the 
proposition of the gentleman that, because the Supreme Court of 
the United States has decided in the Veazie bank case that this 
law was constitutional, therefore in our capacity as legislators 
we were bound by it, and ‘‘as much bound by it,” as the gentle- 
man said, as if it was written in the very body of the Consti- 
tution itself. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to cite some other Democratic au- 
thority on the question of the constitutionality of the law which 
it is proposed by this amendment to repeal. My friend from 


Tennessee |Mr. Cox], in his very able argument, gave us the 
. of this legislation at the time it was enacted in the 
ouse, 

I propose, at some length, if I may have the indulgence of the 
committee, to trace the history of this law in the Senate; and in 
this connection I beg to call the attention of some of our West- 
ern friends on this side of the House to what was thought of 
this law at the time it was passed by such leaders as Hendricks, 
Reverdy Johnson, and other distinguished and able-men who 
participated in that debate. It is a fact, and worthy of note, 
that the provision which proposed this tax upon State banks 
was referred to the Finance Committee as a part of an internal 
revenue bill, and that the majority of that committee were in 
favor of striking it out. When it came up for consideration in 
the Senate it occupied their time for several days at intervals. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I ask leave—and unless objec- 
tion is now made I will assume that consent is given—that I may 
print in my remarks more extensive extracts than I shall take 
time to read to the committee. 

There was no objection. 

I ask the careful attention of this committee to some utter- 
ances made upon the constitutionality of this law at the time. I 
know very well, Mr. Chairman, that it is notan uncommon thing 
in this House and in other places in the country to look, I may 
say, with disfavor upon the iy pe that a law is unconstitu- 
tional. I know very well, for I have heard and been stung by 
the taunt from the other side of this House, when some meas- 
ures are opposed as unconstitutional, the suggestion is made 
that the Democratic part is not a party of progress. But I re- 
peat the suggestion I made in the ope: of my remarks, that 
if any member of this House of Representatives believes thislaw 
is unconstitutional he is bound by the highest obligation that 
can rest upon a Representative in the American Congress to s0 
declare by voting for its repeal. 

What safety is there for us unless we adhere to this instru- 
ment, which is the fundamental law of our Government as well 
as of our individual action? Whenever we cut loose from our 
constitutional moorings we are turned adrift, we are at the 
mercy of every wind and wave; our only hope and safety is to 
plant ourselves upon that instrument, made by the wisdom and 
patriotism of our fathers; and whenever we find a law that is 
unconstitutional, we should put upon it the seal of our condem- 
nation without regard to financial systems or subordinate ques- 
tions. 

Now, sir, I shall read from the Congressional Globe the pro- 
ceedings of the second session of the Thirty-eighth Congress, 
commencing on page 1194, and from that on, I believe, to page 
1244. There were adjouroments and interferences by other 
business, so that the discussion of this amendment was not a 
continuousone. Iread from Mr. Hendricks, of Indiana. I would 
like our Indiana brethren to hear what Mr. Hendricks said upon 
the constitutionality of this law: 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Ido not consent to that. If the Committee on Finance 
abandon revenue and commence a banking system, I hope we shall discuss 
it thoroughly. I shall never consent to it as long as I can resist it in a 
proper way. I do not consider this section as belonging to revenue at all. 

consider the whole 8 an outrage upon the States, and I feel it to 
be my auy to resist it as long as I am able to do so. If it were a revenue 
question, I would go to any extent, compromise any ; but it has noth- 


ik foe do with revenue. Itistocarry out a peculiar policy that I do not 
believe the country wants. 


You State rights Democrats, you who stood here with us 


shoulder to shoulder, heart to heart, to wipe out that other in- 


HE that had been put upon the statute books as the offspring 
of war, of hate, and of oppression, the Federal election laws, 
what will you do with this measure? 

Mr. WALKER. Will it disturb the gentleman for me to put 
in a point right here? 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I wish to be perfectly courteous, 
more than courteous, liberal. I will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, the point of the alleged un- 
constitutionality of this law is its prohibiting the States from 
acting on this question purely as an issuing of money, arevenue 
question. Now, I desire to call the attention of the gentleman 
to this point—and I hope he will notice it—that the issuing of 
this money is a part of commerce, a part of trade, a part of the 
regulating of interstate trade; a point which is not taken into 
account in any of these discussions to which the gentleman 
refers. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Isuggest, Mr. Chairman, it is rather 
aremarkable thing that it never occurred to these great men 
who were expounding the Constitution to take the view that 
this was a part of commerce. It is no part of commerce. The 
issuing of money is not commerce in the sense of the Consti- 
tution, and the power to control it can not be derived from 
the provision of the Constitution which relates to commerce. 
Besides, that provision of the Constitution which relates to com- 
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merce relates to commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States and with the Indian tribes. You propose to 
step over State lines and to come within the boundaries of the 
sovereign—yes, sir, I am not ashamed to say the sovereign 
State of Georgia, or any other sovereign State in the Union, 
and say to the people of that State, under the pretext of regu- 
lating interstate commerce, that they shall not have a right to 
carry on their own domestic and internal affairs. 

Mr. WALKER, Will you give me another half minute? 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. No, sir; not now. I prefer not to 
pe d, because you will have your own time later. Commerce, 

. Chairman, has nothing to do with this matter, and even if 

it were without dispute a question of commerce, what right has 
this Congress to lay its hands on commerce inside of a State? 
heen EFSER Is this money to be confined inside of the 

tate? 

Mr. COX. Unless somebody wants to take it outside. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I quoe now further from this dis- 
cussion the remarks of Mr. McDougall, of California, who said: 


The policy of thisamendment was indicated in the h cf the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance upon the introduction of this bill. It may be 
an opinion of this Goverament—so far as itis a government consid it 
as a Senate, House of Representatives, and Executive—that itis wise policy 
to wipe outof existence the authorities and powers of the States. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, I know that the idea that Mr. McDougall 
was advocating is not a very popular one to suggest in some 

uarters. I know when we do suggest it we are met with the 

ge that we are going back thirty or forty years to the pe- 
riod that antedated the war and to the theories of our Govern- 
ment entertained at that time; but let me tell you, sir, that the 
truest friends of this Union, purchased by the blood and the sac- 
rifices of our fathers, are the men who are most zealous to main- 
tain the rights of the States that constitute the Union, the 
Union—yes, an indivisible Union, but an indivisible Union of 
indestructible States. 

Here 

Says Mr. Dougall— 
is an edict of this Government to wipe out of existence all State power to 
institutions to deal iu money in their 

Mr. President, monetary, ve, judicial, and military powers 
mnst have their several relations. The fathers who laid down the founda- 
tions ot this Republic were men who had studied the lessons of antiquity. 
They had learned from Grecian and Roman states many lessons; but there 
was a little work, not voluminous, which was the favorite of Franklin, and 
Madison, and Jefferson, and of the men who laid the foundations of our Re- 
public, the anthor of which was called Montesquieu. He affirmed as an 
absolute truth, as the result of great study (and he was called then the best 
philosopher on the science of government), that rere eras institutions 
could be maintained over a vast extent of territory eo ona — It 
is a truth in political science, that in the maini 
have to make them more or immediately. them 
depends, of course, u the particular condition of society and their affini- 
tig AE e A OE 

m as a republican vernment over — 
tn vided into separate where their 
special in and where their gen- 
eral power is aggregated in the whole, as it was in Greece, as it was in the 
Achwan League, as it was in the states of the Middle Ages, and in the free 
Otis ts e which history has established, which Montesquieu has re- 

a 
corded, and which the fathers of the Republic introduced into our Constitu- 


tion asa principle. We have a country e from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Northern and then up 
far away to British Colum! Does an person sup t 
any one system of b: , for instance, could obtain throughout all that 

m; that Ore: could accept a system ted y Baa ticians or 
the managers in the city of Wash: n or in the city of New York; or that 
California could do it, or that Dakota could do it; or o. or Arizona? No, 
sir. trans- 


Their interests are adverse, and they have their various modes of 
acting business, and for the purpose of transacting their business they re- 


` quire their own mode of doing it. 


Mr. McDougall says further: 

What does it mean? I know well what it means. It was devised in the 
evil spirit of ambition by one gentleman who sought by the centralization 
of power and force here in the Federal Government to make himself strong 
enough to wield this as an empre: That was his centralized idea which he 

p 


designed approximat step by step, and thatis a part of the philosophy 
of our whole policy of ance. 
Again he says; 


Thold, Mr. President, that the provisions of this section are not only un- 
justin themselves but against mental law, and tend to d Zu- 
tion. We are undertaking here by this legislation to deny to the States the 
right to control their own financial affairs in their own way. 

I would like for some gentleman upon this side of the House 
who opposes this amendment to repeal the tax on State banks to 
point out the consistency of that Democrat who insists with ref- 
erence to everything else that the States shall have a right to 
control their own internal affairs, but makes an exception when 
he comes to this matter of issuing currency. A State judiciary, 
a State legislature, a State executive, a State control of elec- 
tions, but no State currency. This House by an emphatic voice 
has declared—and the other branch of the legislative depart- 
ment of the Government has concurred in the declaration—that 
as to the matter of election, a matter that deals with the ballot, 
a matter that deals with the very life of the Republic, the States 
shall have the right undisturbed and undisputed Federal 


power to govern their own internal affairs; yet when you come 

to this mere matter of currency, this mere matter of issuing that 

which is only a representative of value intended to facilitate the 

transactions of exchange between the people of a State, the 

chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency says 

stay your hand, tor yon are laying it ppan something that be- 
sacredl 


longs exclusively to the Federal Government. 
r. Chairman, I deny it. This legislation is not only uncon- 
stitutional, but it is undemocratic. 
Mr. McDougal says further: 


the Pacific. 


And yet under our financial system and under a financial sys- 
tem which is sought to be perpetuated by the enforcement of 
this law taxing State banks out of existence, the States could not 
organize a bank to redeem their currency in gold and silver— 
the money of the Constitution, the only money of the Constitu- 
tion, the only money in its true sense that was known to this 
Government for a long period of its existence, 

I am not discussing just now the question whether the States 
ought to do this or not. I am not addressing myself to that 
question. I simply say the proposition that Congress can pro- 
hibit a State from establishing a banking institution to redeem ` 
its currency in gold and silver is a proposition utterly indefen- 
sible from any constitutional or democratic standpoint. 

He further says: 


Now it is 
tax of 10 per 


ht does the Federal 
r the laws of the 


per perso: 
me the question I now put. Perhaps there may be learned men who affirm 
this doctrine that can instruct me; and I am always willing to be in- 


Mr. COX. Whose language are you reading? 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I have just read the lan e of 
Senator McDougall. I now quote again from Mr. ‘Hendricks: 

Iwill say to those two Senators that if they in a revenue bill— 


strictly a revenue bill—they will probably not meet with much discussion. 
But if they seek on a revenue to carry 


tions of 
affecting the policy of the.Government 9 the oy 98 
States, not really germane to the bill, they must expect them to be dis- 

Mr. President, what is this ition? That tional b 
association, State bank or State: Tanking ansocistion, zhast MTS tax of 1 
per cent, etc. Is that for revenue? I suppose the chairman will scarcely 
claim that it is for revenue. I suppose in the other House it was not 
claimed as a revenue measure, but as a penalty to prevent the circulation 
of State bank 3 I submit whether we have a right to legislate for such 
a purpose as I submit to the Senate that the 1 the United 
States has no power to legislate State institutions out of existence. 

Mr. COX. That is sound doctrine. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia (continuing to read): 

The Committee on Finance of this body have not recommended the adop 
tion of this section. 

I have already remarked upon the fact that the majority of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate reported in favor of striking 
out the provision which im this tax. 

Again Mr. Hendricks said: 

It is certain that the committee, as the representative of the body for the 
examination of this measure, said to the Senate that the section ought to be 
stricken out. I think so too. Isuppose no Senator questions the right and 
the power of a State to establish banking institutions. 

I commend that language to the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, who did question the right of the 
State to charter banking institutions—who did say that the 
States haveno more right to issue currency than to coin money. 
It never occurred to any Senator, even on that side of the ques- 
tion, in the discussion of this original proposition before the 
Senate, to deny the authority of the States in this respect, be- 
cause they knew, I presume, what the gentleman must have 
known, though he evidently forgot it at the time, that the ques- 
tion had been adjudicated by the Supreme Court of the United 
States and it had been fortified by a contemporaneous exposition 
of the Constitution through seventy-five years of the history of 
the Government. 


I suppose no Senator questions the right and power of a State to establish 
institutions. at is too well established to admit of discussion 

any longar, It is one of the rights, one of the prerogatives of the States to 
estab banking institutions and to authorize them to issue paper money. 
‘The States have exe! power. 


Now he proceeds to speak of the State of Indiana, to which the 
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chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency referred 
in his speech the other day: 
In the State of Indiana it has been exercised very beneficially to the trade 


and prosperity of the people. If a State has the power to establish bank- 
ie i cca, Na, contre the Pore dure paron of Boat 
in the exercise 81 one of its powers by indirect jegisiation 

Let me say to the Democrats on this side of the House who 
seem to dissent from our position on this question, if you are go- 
ing to prohibit State banks from the exercise of this power, 
then for the sake of consistency, for the sake of decency, pass an 
out-and-out statute, penal on its face, and do not seek to cover 
up your action under the pretended exercise of the taxing power 
of the Government. It is not a tax; it never was intended for 
revenue; it has never produced revenue. It is a falsehood to 
call ita tax, or to treat it as a tax. 3 

Now, if you say that Congress has the right to do this, then 
swallow your words on the subject of tariff taxation, or prohibit 
by a penal statute the exercise of this power on the part of the 
States, and say that any State corporation that issues banking 
currency shall be guilty ofa misdemeanor. But do not perpet- 
uate upon the statute books of the country this barefaced, 
shameless lie, that you are levying a tax, when you know you 
are not levying a tax, and when you know that, except perhaps 
for a short period and an insignificant sum, not a dollar nor a 
cent of revenue ever was derived from it or ever will be. 

Mr. PATTERSON, Will the gentleman allow a suggestion 
in this connection? Suppose that the proposition designed in 
fact to tax the State out of existence, had recited on its 
face that such was its purpose, and that it was not for the pur- 
poro of revenue, what then would have been the decision of the 

upreme Court? 2 

Mr. RAYNER. That question was decided. Chief Justice 
Chase said that such an act would have been perfectly good. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to have 
a side discussion of this kind interjected into what I am under- 
taking to say. 

Mr. OATES (to Mr. RAYNER). It was an absurdity when he 
said it. A 

Mr. RAYNER. He said it all the same. 

Mr. COX. 1t is an absurdity all along the line. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. But whatever is done in this discus- 
sion, or whatever the result of the action of the House may be— 
and I will not assume to advise, much less would I assume to dic- 
‘tate to my associates on this side of the House, whose sincerity 
and ability I concede—I want to say to them, if they expect to 
hold to the old and sound Democratic doctrine of a tariff for rev- 
enue, this statute must go, whatever else you may enact in its 


lace. 
E Mr. QUIGG. I hope the gentleman will give his party the 
same advice when it comes to the ee of antioptions. 

Mr. COX. Oh! I hope the gentleman will not switch off in 
that way. 

Mr. QUIGG. I am not switching off. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Will you take the same view your- 
self, and vote against this as you will voteagainst the antioption 
bill? br plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UIGG. Why, if you make it safe and satisfactory to 
me, I will with pleasure. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. You propose to strike down the anti- 
option bill because you say the people have a right to control 
their own traffic in wheat and corn and cotton and other agri- 
cultural products; and yet when we ask you to strike down this 
vicious principle which prohibits them from exercising their 
constitutional right to have their own currency, you say, No, 
we will not do it!” 

Mr. QUIGG. You do not know how sympathetic Iam. Iam 
very sympathetic. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Now, please excuse me further. I 
am very glad to have the gentleman's sympathy, but would be 
much moré glad to have his vote. Ido not know, indeed, that 
we lack for sympathy on this side of the House, because I never 
yet heard a Democrat who undertook to sustain the constitu- 
tionality of this act until the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency took the floor. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. Hendricks further says: 


If not toforbid it directly, has Congress the power to defeat the purpose 

of the State in the exercise of one of its powers by indirect legislation? I 

- claim, Mr. ent, that to some extent this question was considered by 

the Supreme Court in a case very familiar to all tors, that of McCulloch 
vs. The State of Maryland. 


He goes on and examines that decision and proceeds: 


It is conceded that the States have the right and the power to establish 
aa ——— The Supreme Court, in the decision Ts — case, do not base 
r decision upon any wer possessed e General Govern- 
ment, but they hold the broad d ine, the doctrine necessary to be held in 
main the properrelations among the States themselves, and between. 
the States and the eral Government, thatone government can not pull 
* establish. Does the 


down that which another government has a right to 


Senator from Ohio claim that a State has not the right to establish a State 
bank? That is conceded, so well is it established by the judicial 8 
the country. Then the State of asan illustration, has the power 
establish a State bank, I ask Senators if Congress has the power to forbid 
it? It Congress has not the e to forbid it directly, has Congress the 
power to defeat the State, by Indirect legislation, in an offort to exercise the 
power it is conceded she possesses? 

I quote now from Senator Powell, of Kentucky. ` 

Tho result of this course of legislation is utterly to destroy all the rn po 
of tho State. It is asserting a ten which, it carried out to its logical re- 
sult, would enable the National Congress to destroy every institution of the 
States, and cause the power to be consolidated and concentrated here. In- 
stead of doing this, in my judgment, if you were to act like wise and sensible 
men you would pass a law repealing your national banking system entirely, 
for it has so far proved an utter ure, and the longer it exists the more 
manifest its rottenness will be. 


He favored the zepoa of thenational banking system, although 
it was then in its infancy and had not had a fair e to de- 
velop whatever merits may have been in it. Further on he says: 

Sir, [have a fear of the concentrated power that is claimed by some gen- 
tlemen to exist here, So shape your legislation under the asserted power 
of taxation (not to raise revenue but to destroy existing Institutions) that 
no State in the Union can have a bank of issue, and then you have a grand 
consolidated system of centralization, so far as your finances are concerned, 
with a controlling power in this Capitol. 


Words of prophecy were never truer. You have it right here 
now. The picture is before you; there it stands in the broad, 
bright light that no sophistry can conceal, and there it must 
remain as long as this system is maintained, a system of con- 
solidating and centralizing power here at the Federal capital. 


Is that Democratic? Is that according to the true theory of our 


Government? When we deny it, when we denounce itin every- 
thing else here, why aby oy of the one vital thing that lies 
so near the interests of the people? 

Further he says: y 


Every man knows the 


ower of money. It is dangerous to the liberties of 
the people, and I fear 


ultimately be used as a lever by which to over- 
throw and destroy those liberties. one I look on this system of consoli- 
dation with the greatest fear and apprehension. 

And if some power could call him back to-day from his graye, 
looking at our existing financial system, he would feel more 
deeply the apprehension and fear he then expressed. 

Here is what Mr. Henderson, a Senator from Missouri, said: 

Now, Mr. Presid I in the first place thing 
tional. In the — 182 it does not ald 8 N pore 

Then he goes on and discusses it at length. And there is also 
in this debate the opinion of Mr. Reverdy Johnson, which I 
would like Sigg subclone to commend to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. RAYNER], whom I do not see in his seat; but 
who, I understand, has been burning for the last six hours to 
enter this arena and try to sustain this unconstitutional, un- 
democratic, oppressive, centralizing tax. Mr. Johnson says: 

I think it involves a constitutional question, free in my judgment of all 
real diMculties. From the beg of the Government to the present 
time the authority of the States to ish banks and to clothe these banks 
with the authority to issue notes, has never been seriously questioned. 

Will any man deny that statement of an historical fact? Will 
any man on this floor deny that at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution State banks were in existence and exercising 
this power? Will any man so display his ignorance as to say that 
for seventy-five years after the adoption of the Constitution and 
re erin shment of the Government this power was not con- 

nued? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman allow me to make a single suggestion? 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I think Mr. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina, stated in a speech made in 1816 that there was but one 
3 — existence at the time, and that with a capital of only 

„000. 

Mr. COX. If he made that statement it was a mistake as to 
the facts of binor, 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I do not think the gentleman would 
insist that that denies the proposition that at the time the Gov- 
ernment was founded and the Constitution was adopted the States 
had this right, and that they exercised the right uniuterruptedly 
for seventy-five years in the history of the country. 

Mr. OATES. If Mr. Calhoun did make the statement attrib- 
uted to him by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HENDERSON] 
it was not accurate in point of history. There were four State 
pans in existance at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia, I understood the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HENDERSON] as questioning the fact that there 
32 = State banks in existence since this Government was 

ounded. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Before. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. [misunderstood the gentleman from 
Illinois . HENDERSON]. I understood him to refer to the 
condition of things since the Government was founded. 
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Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I said I thought Mr. Calhoun, 
in a speech made in 1816, had stated that there was but one bank 


issuing money. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Do you mean, then, in 1816? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. At the time of the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Idid not understand the gentieman. 
I will show the gentleman in the course of my remarks that 
there were four banks. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois, There were not any large num- 
ber, then? 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. It does not make any difference. It 
establishes the fact that the power was in the States. If the 
power was in the States at the time the Government was formed 
and the Constitution adopted, show us where that power was 
ever surrendered by the States to the General Government. I 
suppose if they had only four banks it was because they only 
wanted four, and we do not propose now to o that they shall 
have any. No State is bound to have any. No State is bound 
to adopt a State banking system if it does not harmonize with 
its views of finance; but we do propose to say—I prone to say 
as long as I have a place on this floor and hold my allegiance to 
the Democratic party—that the General Government shall never 
say that the State shall not do that. 

ere is what Mr. Reverdy Johnson said: 


From the beginn of the Government to the present time the authority 
of the States to establish banks and to clothe these banks with the author- 
ity to issue notes has never been seriously questioned. When the charter 
of the original Bank of the United States was before Congress, and when the 
su uent charter of the bank of 1816 was before Congress, and when its 
constitutionality was before the Supreme Court of the United States,in the 
case of McCulloch vs. the State of Maryland, the only question about which 
there existed any difference of opinion was whether Congress had a right to 
establish a bank. 


Now, you say that Congress not only has the right to estab- 
lish it, but that no State has such a right. 
He proceeds: 


Court affirmed the authority of Congress to establish a bank, and 5 
80 0 


in that 


I have said that neither in Congress nor in the court has the authority of 
the States to establish banks been questioned. This section on its face as- 
sumes the right of the States to establish banks. It is not a provision de- 
claring that it shall not be in the power of the States to establish banks and 
to give them the authority to issue notes, but it 5 to tax the notes. 
80 far as the particular section is concerned in bill, for the 3 of 
ee APAE The bill itself upon its face isa supplement to the original 
act, which was an act to raise revenue exclusively. But I understand the 
honorable member, with the frankness which characterizes him, to say that 
the purpose of the friends of this section is to drive out of existence State 

notes; in other words, to deny to the State banks the authority to is- 
sue notes by imposing upon them a tax which will render that authority ab- 
solutely futile. That is precisely the question u which the Supreme 
Court of the United States unanimously declared t the tax proposed by 
mediya upon the bank of the United States could not be maintained. 

be compelled, therefore, upon constitutional grounds—to say nothi 
of the question of policy—to deny my assent to this section upon the groun: 
of an absolute want of power. 


That is the voice of the men who discussed this question in 
the Senate of the United States at the time when this provision 
of the law taxing State banks was inserted asa part of our in- 
ternal-revenue system; and I repeat again that no man can take 
refuge behind any real or supposed power of the General Gov- 
ernment in support of that measure to levy a tax. This is not 
a tax. It has no element of a tax. It isa misnomer to call it a 
tax. It is an utter falsehood to call it a tax. It is undertaking, 
under pretended power of taxation, to prevent the States from 
doing what you would have no right to prevent them from do- 
ing by direct 1 At least be honest and brave if you 

l strike this blow. 

Mr. BURROWS. I desire to inquire whether the gentleman 
would like to proceed now or to hold the floor and conclude his 
remarks on Thursday? 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Iam obliged to the gentleman for 
the suggestion. It would be very agreeable to me and I hope 
to the committee, if I am not trespassing on other gentlemen, 
to be allowed to conclude on Thursday. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska, 
who desires to make a request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN, Mr. Chairman, I desire at this time to 
ask unanimous consent of the committee to print in the RECORD 
a compilation showing the number of banks, the amount of cir- 
culation, specie, and capital from the year 1852 to the year 1863 
in the various States, including a brief synopsis of the banking 
laws. The figures are those compiled by the Secretary of the 


Treasury, Mr. Foster, save and except for such years as he has 


May 29, 
eh idee any statistics. The statistics which I have com- 
piled for those years are taken from Homan’s Merchant and Bank- 


er's Register. I believe, Mr. Chairman, a careful investigation 
of this compilation will convince any one that the resurrection 
and rehabilitation of State banks would be a calamity to the 
financial system of the whole country. 

Mr. SAYERS. Before that request is put by the Chair I 
would like to know how large a space it would occupy in the 


RD. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I can not state exactly. 

Mr. SAYERS. You can approximate it, can you not? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. It would occupy about six columns. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraskaasks unani- 
mous consent to haye printed in the RECORD certain statistics 
which he has indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. I object. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask that all gentlemen may be permitted 
to print remarks on this subject. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen may be permitted to print re- 
marks on this subject. 

Mr. COX. I object. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 3825, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Loup, indefinitely, on account of death in his family. 

To Mr. WHITING, for ten days, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. GORMAN, for four days from Thursday next, on account 
of important business. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until 12 o'clock m. Thursday, May 31. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6803) for the 
relief of Fayette Hungerford, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. STALLINGS, from the 
Committee on Pensions, reported the bill (H. R.5994) granting 
a pension to Rosanna Cobb, widow of Edmond Cobb, deceased, 
late of Black Hawk war; which, with the accompanying report 
(No. 984), was ordered to be printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 7260) to provide for the 
organization of a nayal reserve battalion in the District of Co- 
lumbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. BRODERICK: A bill (H. R. 7261) to amend section 40 
of the Revised Statutes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RAYNER: A joint resolution (H. Res. 184) relating to 
Russian treaty—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. BRODERICK: A resolution relating to removal from 
ost-offices of the first and second class—to the Committee on the 
‘ost-Offices and Post-Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACK of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7262) for the relief of 
John A. Hill—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H.R. 7263) granting a pene 
sion to George M. Homning, of Topeka, Kans.—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (H. R. 7264) granting a pension to 
Michael Costello to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 7265) for the relief of George J. 
Kinzel, of Kuoxville, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7266) for the relief of John M. Goss, of Knox: 
ville, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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By Mr. KIEFER: A bill (H. R. 7267) granting a pension to 
Jerusha H. Brown—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARVIN of New York: A bill (H. R. 7268) to reim- 
burse D. D. Brennan for expenses incurred in travel from Yo- 
kohama, Japan, to Haverstraw, N. Y., after his summary dis- 
charge as paymaster’s clerk in the United States Navy—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 7269) to 
hook. late of Company H, One hundred and fifty-fourth Indiana 
Infantry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, : 

By Mr. TATE: A bill (H. R. 7270) granting a pension to Sam- 
uel Howard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7271) for the relief 
ary L. Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


pennon John Ora- 


of 


N 
PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELLof Colorado: Petition of citizens of Georgetown, 
Clear Creek County, Colo., favoring free coinage of silver ata 
ratio of 16 to 1—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Resolutions of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, asking that there be no cessation in the gathering of full 
and correct information as to the crops of the country under the 
supervision of the Seeretary of Agriculture—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petition of Tacoma Trades’ Council, of 
Tacoma, Wash., praying for certain modifications in House bills 
Nos. 111, 2800, 3138, and 4603—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. - . 

Also, petition of citizens of Everett, Wash., praying for exten- 
sion of time governing assessment work in mining claims—to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: Petition of Ames, Iowa, praying for the 
passage of an act to fix the pay, allowances, pensions, retirement, 
and rank of the veterinarians of the United States Army—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVERETT: Petition of Edward D. Manning and others, 
Methodist clergymen of Massachusetts, in favor of further leg- 
islation in restraint of foreign lotteries—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: Petition of V. J. Williams, 
Dubuque, Iowa, in respect to second-class postage—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of 
Williamsport, Renovo, Kane, Keating, and vicinity, for the pas- 
sage of an act recognizing the services of military telegraph 
operators—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of Dr. Frank A. Hubbard and 13 
other members of the Ossipee Club, Taunton, Mass., asking Con- 
gress to pass more stringent antilottery laws—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. z 

By Mr. RITCHIE: Memorial of Central Labor Union of To- 
ledo, Ohio, favoring weekly half holidays to the machinists in 
the Navy Department to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SIPE: Petition of citizens of Fayette County, Pa., and 
members of Council No. 724, Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics, praying for the passage of House bill 5246, known as 
the immigration bill—to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. s 

By Mr. STORER: Petition of citizens of the Second Ohio 
Congressional district, praying for the passageof House bill No. 
5246, restricting immigration—to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizensof the Second Congressional district, 
- praying for the passage of a bill to punish train robbing—to the 

mmittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: Petition of Woodbridge & Bartsch, 
Blinn & Eastman, H. G. Ray, and Woodbridge Medical Com- 
pany, of Nashua, Iowa, in favor of an additional tax on beer and 
sga st any increase of the tax on alcohol—to the Committee on 
ne and Means. ; 

so, petition of Bert Howdeshell and Johnson M. Keller, of 
Nashua, Iowa, for Government ownership of telegraph lines—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WARNER: Petition of Charles Johnson, John O'Hara, 
Denis F. Sullivan, O. E. Clark, and other citizens of New York 
City, for the establishment of a governmental telegraph and 
telephone service—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. s 

By Mr. WISE: Resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Richmond, Va., in favor of national exhibition at Atlanta (Ga.) 
Exposition—to the Committee on Appropriations. 


SENATE, 
THURSDAY, May 31, 1894 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Tuesday last, when, on motion of Mr. COCKRELL, and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to a 
joint resolution of Congress, approved May 4, 1894, aletter of the 
Chief of Engineers, dated May 29, 1894, together with a copy of 
a report of Lieut. Col. Charles R. Suter, Corps of Engineers, on 
“An examination at Walnut Bend, Arkansas, to determine the 
pope of the Mississippi River cutting through the St. 

rancis River at that point;” which, with the accompanying 

apers, was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
Porod to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting, in response to a resolution 
of the Senate of the 2d instant, a number of statements pre- 
paroa by the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, and 

esigned to show, as far as figures can show, the commercial re- 
lations between the United States and the Dominion of Canada 
since the year 1821; which, with the accompanying papers, was 
ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, in response to a resolution 
of the Senate of April 19, 1894, lists of appointments, promo- 
tions, reductions, dismissals, and resignations by request occur- 
ing in that Department between March 4, 1893, and April 19, 1894; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was ordered to lie on the 
table, and be printed. 7 

COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON FISHERIES, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, transmitting. 
in compliance with instructions conveyed in the provisions of 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, which became a law August 
5, 1892, a report of investigations in the Columbia River Basin 
in regard to the salmon fisheries; which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the Council 
of Labor of Los Angeles, Cal., remonstrating against the ratifi- 
cation of the proposed Chinesé treaty; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. i 

He also presented a memorial of the New York Academy of 
Medicine of New York City, N. V., remonstrating against a 
reduction of the Medical Corps of the Army; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Humboldt Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of Eureka, Cal., praying for the early comple- 
a of the Nicaragua Canal; which was ordered to lie on the 

e. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I preson; a joint resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly ọf Ohio, in favor of the prunes of a law grant- 
ing a service pension of 88 a month. As it is a memorial of a 
State Legislature, I ask that it be read. 

The joint resolution was read, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions, as follows: 

JOINT RESOLUTION RELATIVE TO PENSION OF SOLDIERS OF THE UNION ARMY. 


Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That soldiers of 

the Union sta 4 during the recent rebellion who received an honorable dis- 
charge are, in the interest of justice, patriotism, and humanity, entitled to 
a service pension of £8 per month d their natural lives. 
_ Provided, That when persons are ving a pension for injuries or other 
disabilities received in the Army service which is more than s per month, 
they shall not receive a service pension in addition to the pension for injury 
or other disabilities, and that persons receiving a pension for injuries or 
other disabilities incurred in the service of a less sum than $8 per 
month ma 55 the same and receive a service pension of $$ per 
month dur: their natural lives. 

Resolved, ta copy of the foregoing resolution be certified by the secre- 
ee of state under the seal of the State of Ohio and sent to the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from Ohio, and that they be requested to 
rocure, if possible, the passage of a bill to carry out the provisions of the 


oregoing resolutions. 
aker of 8 1 
ee ANDREW . HARRIS, : 
President of the Senate. 

Adopted May 21, 1894. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of 24 holders of life in- 
surance policies, of Washington County, Ohio, praying that the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pend- 
ing tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

r. PLATT presented petitions of James Bishop, Charles 
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Parker, and sundry other citizens of New Haven County; of Wil- 
liam H. Lynch and sundry other citizens of Danbury; of Charles 
E. Clark, T. Guilford, and sundry other citizens, all of the State 
of Connecticut, praying that the funds of mutual life insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from the income-tax 
provision of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. HIGGINS presented a petition of the philanthropic com- 
mittee of the Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Wil- 
mington, Del., praying for a continuation of the appropriation 
for the Board of Indian Commissioners; which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. On Tuesday last I presented a 
petition containing 5,000 signatures, praying Congress to pass 
an act granting to those who served in Indian wars of the States 
of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho pensions similar to those re- 
ceived by soldiers of the Mexican war. I now present asimilar 
petition signed by 100 citizens of those States. I move that the 
petition be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VILAS presented the petition of C. E. Alder and sundry 
other citizens of Crawford County, Wis., and the petition of 
William M. Jones and sundry other citizens of Oconomowoc, 
Wis., praying that the funds of mutual life insurance companies 
and associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax pro- 
vision a the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin presented a memorial of Cigar 
Makers’ Union No. 85, of Eau Claire, Wis., remonstrating against 
an increase of the duty on wrapper tobacco; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of Edward Madden and sundry 
other citizens of Walworth County; of J. E. Dixon and sundry 
other citizens of Kenosha County, and of J. D. Gillett and sun- 
dry other citizens of Douglas County, all in the State of Wis- 
consin, praying that the funds of mutual life insurance compa- 
nies associations be exempted from the proposed income- 

tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. FRYE presented petitions of William B. Tobey and sun- 
dry other citizens of York County; of E. S. Dutton and sung 
other citizens of Somerset County, and of A. F. Andrews an 
sundry other citizens of Oxford County, allin the State of Maine, 
praying that the funds of mutual life insurance companies and 
associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax provi- 
= of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. WASHBURN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Fergus Falls, Minn., praying that the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and ons be exempted from the 
posed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition orriei signed 
by citizens of Otoe County, Nebr., praying that mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from the pro- 
posed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MORRILL (for Mr. Procror) presented petitions of C. 
W. Gate and sundry other citizens of klin County; of J. T. 
Fitz-Simonds and sundry other citizens of Chittenden County, 
and of Albert J. King and sundry other citizens of Fairfax, all 
in the State of Vermont, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to enable the States to enforce State laws regulating the 
saleof substitutesfor dairy products; which werereferred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. BUTLER presented sundry petitions of citizens of Charles- 
ton County, S. G., praying that in the passage of any law pro- 
viding for the taxation of incomes the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from taxation; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAFFERY presented the petition of Marcellin Gillis, of 

the parish of Orleans, La., praying that his claim against the 
Government of the United States be referred to the Court of 
Claims; which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New Or- 
leans, La., praying that in the passage of any law providing for 
the taxation of incomes the funds of mutual life insurance com- 

s and associations ba exempted from taxation; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, of New Orleans, La., praying for the completion 
and control of the Nicaragua by the United States Gov- 
eonment; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN sented the memorial of Mrs. A. White- 
horn and sundry other citizens of Michigan, members of the 
Presbyterian Church, remonstrating against the admission of 


Utah into the Union as a State; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. 

He also presented the memorial of H. J. Milburn & Co., and 
sundry other druggists of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against 
an increase of the internal-revenue tax on proof spirits; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of G. A. Dinoc and sundry other 
citizens of 00; of R, W. Lakins and sundry other citizens 
of Adrian; of Charles I. Atwater and sundry other citizens of 
Fennville; of Charles Kelsey and sun other citizens of Mar- 
quette; of E. S. Johnson and sundry other citizens of Mendon; 
of Robert D. Gardner and sundry other citizens of Michigan, and 
of Charles W. Thompson and sundry other citizens of Michigan, 
all in the State of Michigan, praying that mutual life insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from the proposed in- 
come-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented a memorial of the Wakefield Rattan 
Company, of Wakefield, Mass., remonstrating against the pre- 
vailing system of convict labor; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


He also presented petitions of William R. Warren and 43 other 


citizens of Bristol County; of William H, Bridgman and 39 other 
citizens of Boston, and of A. A. Coburn and 43 other citizens of 
Middlesex County, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying 
that the funds of mutual life insurance companies and associa- 
tions be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of 
the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HOAR presented a memorial of 152 employés of the John- 
son Manufacturingand Dunbar Mills Company, of North Adams, 
Mass., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Wil- 
son tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the General Association of 
e Churches of Massachusetts, remonstrating 
against assumption that the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the lottery traffic will in anyway whatever impede the 
proper oe of the churches; which was ordered to lie on 

e e. 

Mr. DANIEL presented the memorial of Thomas A. Miller 
and sundry other citizens of Shenandoah County, Va., remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called Wilson tariff bill; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of A. M. Sedden, James Gray, F. 
W. Mahood, Franklin B. Taylor, and sundry other citizens of 
Richmond; of W. W. Lynn, of Danville: of Thomas Scott, of 
Portsmouth; of J. Edward Moyeler & Co., of Petersburg, and of 
T. J. Penn, of Danville, all in the State of Virginia, praying 
that building, loan and insuranceassociations be exempted from 
the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

ABROGATION OF RUSSIAN EXTRADITION TREATY, 


Whereas neither habeas corpus, nor trial by quy, nor the right of a pris- 
oner to empl ussia, and the punishment 
taric u ö suspects and convicts is Inhuman and barbarous: 

erefore 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That it denounces the 
recent extradition treaty of the United States with Russia as unwise and in- 
human, in conflict with the spirit of our free institutions, and which in its 
operation will turn our courts into the instruments of foreign tyranny. 

I ask that the remaining legislative resolutions, which are very 
brief (I think it is in accordance with precedent, and it is thefirst 
time I have made such a request), be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memorials were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE ASSEMBLY OF NEW YORK. 


Whereas a treaty is now under consideration between the United States 
and Russia, and there fs serious that such a treaty may contain a 
clause menacing the rights and ot Russian refugees; and 
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Whereas Russia is an absolute monarchy, whose despotic ruler considers 
10 nous of all crimes, and seeks to 
common crimes, and thus under 


stitute ourselves an auxiliary of the Russian in the detection and 28 
ishment of offenses that we may not recognize as crimes, and do by 
means entirely at variance with the genius of American institutions; and 
Whereas the Republic of the United States has always boasted of its will- 
1 2 to shield the politically oppressed of all nations: Now therefore 
t 


Resolved, That we urge the representatives from this State in the United 
States Senate to vigorously o the ratification of any treaty between 
this country and Russia aimed at the rights of political refugees. 


RESOLUTION OF ILLINOIS LEGISLATURE. 


‘The following joint resolutions, introduced by Senator Noonan, have been 
unanimously adopted by the Illinois Senate: 2 

* Whereas the unvary. practice of the Government of the United States 
since its foundation in refusing to surrender anyone within its borders for 
extradition to any foreign power which denies the accused trial ury is 
founded on one of the most sacred principles of American liberty and mod- 
ern civilization, and will never be consciously given up by this country; 

* Whereas under the martial law which has prevailed at St. Petersburg 
and over the cipal AE arya Russia for the past twelve years, and under 
the extr: Pro of the Russian code, which made the 
mers advocacy of the adoption by Russia of erican institutions an ‘ac- 
complished crime’ against the life of the Czar, persons accused are tried by 
military and summary courts without jury, counsel, or publicity: There- 


fore, ‘ 

Be tt resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That if the treaty recently * — between the United States and Russia 
binds our courts and officers of justice to depriveof their liberty and return to 
the Russian police any personsc our accused of offenses tri- 
able by such military and summary courts never hitherto recognized by our 
extradition laws, the Legislature of Ilinois uests the President of the 
United States to withhold the exchange of r: 


G 
mests the representa 
in the te of the U. States to use their utmost influence to prevent 
the dishonor which the execution of such a treaty wonld fasten upon this 


C 
Mr. TURPIE. I move that the petitions and resolutions be 
n Relations. 


referred to the Committee on Fore 
The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TURPIE. I introduce a joint resolution, and present with 
it a memorial of the Society for the Abrogation of the Russian 
pene Treaty. Task that the joint resolution be read at 


ug th. 
The ee resolution (S. R. 90) for the abrogation of Russian 
extradition treaty was read the first time by its title and the 


second time at length, as follows: 


Whereas itis provided by the eleventh article of the convention for the 
extradition of inals between the United States of America on the one 
part, and His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias on the other part, the 
ratifieations whe were exchanged at St. Petersburg on the 2ist day of 
re 1893, that it (thesaid convention) shall remain in force for six months 
after notice of its termination shall have been given by either of the con- 
tracting parties;” and 

Whereas it is no longer for the interest of the United States to continue 
she ba 5 = 

esolve 


in force: Therefore 


a to the provisions of 
the said eleventh article thereof for such termination, and the President of 
the United States is hereby requested to give such notice to the Government 
of the Empire of Russia as soon hereafter as may be. 

Mr. TURPIE. Task that the joint resolution and the accom- 
panying memorial be referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
ations, that the resolution be printed, and that the memorial 
accompan ea BY be printed as a document. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
it is so ordered. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2024) authorizing additional com- 
nsation to the assistant commissioners to the industrial ex- 
ibition held at Melbourne, Australia, reported it with an 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 
MISSISSIPPI LOCKS AND DAMS, 


Mr. WASHBURN, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
whom was referred the concurrent resolution submitted by him- 
self on the 28th instant, reported it without amendment, and it 
was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to; as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to transmit to 
the Senate the reports of any surveys, or estimates, that may have been 
mae. since his last annual report to Co: with reference to the con- 
struction of locks and dams in the Miss pi River, between the Chicago, 
St, Paul. AA Pica and Omaha Raliroad bridge at the city of St. Paul 
and the Falis of St. Anthony, in the State of Minnesota. 

POLICY REGARDING HAWAII. 


Mr. TURPIE. I am directed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to report a resolution and to ask for its immediate 
consideration. 8 


The resolution was read, as follows: 


polity; 
and that any intervention in the political affairs of these islands by any other 
government will be regarded as an act unfriendly to the United States 


Mr. TURPIE. This resolution is presented as a substitute 
for the one heretofore reported by the committee. It was unan- 
imously adopted by the committee, and I think represents all 
shades of opinion upon this floor. 

Mr. FRYE. I hope we may have a vote on the resolution 


now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HIGGINS. What is the request? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion, which will be again read. 

Mr. FRYE. It is all right. 

The Secretary again read the resolution, and the Senate by 
unanimous consent proceeded to its consideration. 

Mr. COCKRELL and others. Vote! 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. FRYE. On that I should like to have the yeas and na; 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). I transfer 


Mr. CAMERON (when Mr. QuAy’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. QUAY] is paired with the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Morcan]. If my colleague were present he would vote 

on 
e roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McMILLAN (after having votedinthe affirmative). Has 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 


vised. 
Mr. McMILLAN. I am paired with that Senator, and with- 


draw my vote. 

t . Iam paired with the Senator from New Hamp-. 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER]. Ido not know how he would vote if 
he were present; I should vote “‘nay,” not because I deny the 
right of the people of the Hawaiian Islands to establish their 
own government—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Debate is notin order. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Debate is not in order at this time, 

Mr. MILLS. I shall take the floor early and give my own 
reasons for opposing the resolution, as the courtesy of an expla- 
nation is now denied me. 

Mr. DOLPH {after having voted in the affirmative). Has the 
senior Senator from ppi [Mr. GEORGE] voted? 

i A VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is in- 
ormed. 

Mr. DOLPH. I should not hesitate much to vote on this ques- 
sion, and I should like very much to vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think the Senator from Oregon need 
hesitate. I am satisfied the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
GEORGE] would vote yea” if present. 

Mr. DOLPH. As it will not change the result, and I think 
the Senator from Mississippi would vote as I do, I will allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. ALLISON, My colleague[Mr. WILSON] is detained from 
the Senate by illness. If he were here he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I was requested to state that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER] is detained from the Sen- 
ate by sickness to-day. If he were here he would vote yea.” 

Mr. McMILLAN. Iam informed that the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] would likely vote as I would on this 
question, and therefore I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the result of the vote be announced. 

Mr. MILLS. Before the vote is announced I ask unanimous 
consent for one minute to make a statement. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent to make a statement. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Senator from Texas proosaa; 

Mr. MILLS. I . wanted to state, Mr. President, that I 
recognize the right of the people of the Hawaiian Islands to in- 
stitute their own government as they may please. It is not that 
part of the resolution against which I should vote. The Govern- 
ment of the United States having overturned that Government, 
and having placed the people of the Hawaiian Islands under a 
military power against which they are powerless to protect 
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themselves, I should simply vote that it is the duty of this Gov- 
ernment to tear down that oligarchy which it has established 
eee and permit the people of the Hawaiian Islands to in- 
tute their own government. 
The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 0; as follows: 


ig YEAS—55. 
Allen, Dolph, Lindsay, Pettigrew) 
Allison, ok, Lodge, Platt, 

A Faulkner, ! McLaurin, Ransom, 
Butler, e, McMillan, Sherman, 
Caffery, Gordon, McPherson, Shou 
Call, Gray, Manderson, Smith, 
Camden, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon Squire, 
Cameron, H 5 Mitchell, WIS. Turpie, 
Carey, Hawley, Morrill, Vest, 
Chandler, Hi Murphy, Vilas, 

krell, Hil, Palmer, Voorhees, 

Coke, Hunton, Pasco, ı Washburn, 
Cullom, Irby, Peffer, White. 
Da Jones, Ark. Per 

NAYS—0. 

NOT VOTING—3, 

Aldrich, George, Martin, 
Bate, Gibson, Mills, Stewart, 
Blackburn, Gorman, Morgan, Teller. 
Blanc ; Hansbrough, Patton. Walsh, 
Brice, oar, Power, Wilson, 
Daniel, J; t, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Jones, Ney. Pugh, 
Gallinger, le, Quay, 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. KYLE subsequently said: I was not present this morning 
during the discussion of the resolution reported by the Senator 
from 8 [Mr. TURPIE] from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations touching the status of the United States Government to- 
wards the Hawaiian Islands. I wish to say that I was in hearty 
accord with that resolution, and had I been present I should 
have voted in the affirmative with the rest. 

Inow move that the resolutionon thesame subject, submitted 
by myself, being Miscellaneous Document No, 186, be indefinitely 


tponed. 
eine inotion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. WASHBURN introduced a bill (S. 2069) to amend the act 
of June 3, 1878, for the sale of timber and stone lands; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 2070) to provide for the 
restoration to the State of Michigan of two flags carried by the 
Twenty-second Michigan Infantry Volunteers, now in the War 
Department; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 89) mak- 
ing an appropriation to defray expenses of inquiries and inves- 
tigations ordered by the Senate; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. CAFFERY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. : Z 

Mr. HOAR submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the naval appropriation bill; which was referred to 

e Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed, 
and to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO H. R. 6743 (NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL). 
On 46, line 9, after the word “million,” insert sixty thousand.” 
Immediately following line 11 of the same pageinsert: ‘Of this sum 360,000 

shall be available for the production and test of a 10-inch high-power steel 
wire wound rifle adapted to the naval service: Provided, That the plan of 
construction and des of thesaid gun shall be selected by a board of naval 
officers to be appointed by the Secretary of the Navy, from plans andd s 

9 to the said board, subject to the approval of the Secretary: And 
* provided, That the board shall be satisfied that the party whose plan 
rags Se approved can convey to the Navy Department a legalright to the use 
of the inventions not public property involved in the construction of the said 
gun.” 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. PLATT, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted to Walter Sniffens to withdraw from the 
files of the Senate the papers filed in connection with his bill for correction 
of military record, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


KLAMATH INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is 8 directed to 
to the Senate copies of all reports, correspondence, and other papers 


on file or of record in the Department of the Interior relati to the matter 
of an all n keservation in 


828 which reserv: prescribed 

the United States of America and the Klamath and Modoc tribes and the 
Yahooskin Band of Snake Indians, concluded on the 14th day of October, 
1884; also to report whether the lands claimed to have been excluded from 


sald reservation have been occupied, settled, or filed upon by settlers under 


ha 
the land laws of the |United States, and to inform the Senate what action 
the Department has taken in the premises. 


OWNERSHIP OF COAL BEDS. 


Mr. PEFFER. I submit a resolution which Lask may lie over 
under the rule and be printed. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, in- 
structed to inquire and report on the matters following: 

First. Whether the Government of the United States, under and by virtue 
of an act of Congress, may be constitutionally authorized and empowered 
to take possession of and hold for public use, paying a reasonable and just 
compensation therefor, all the coal beds of the country. 

Second. In case the committee shall be of opinion that such authority and 
power may be lawfully exercised, then the committee shall uire touch- 

ng equitable, economical, and expeditious methods of accomplishing the 
object sought, and report by bill or otherwise. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule and be printed. 


SENATORIAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


Me HILL submitted the following resolution; which was 
read: 


Resolved, That the proceedings of the special committee recently ap- 
potuta to investigate the charges of bribery and other matters contained 

certain newspapers be open to the public during the taking of evidence 
by such committee. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the resolution lie over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 

CONTUMACIOUS WITNESSES. 


Me DOLPH submitted the following resolution; which was 
read: 

Whereas Elisha J. Edwards; a witness heretofore duly summoned by a 
select committee of the Senate, and being lawfully required to testify before 
said committee, has, as appears by the report of said committee, refused to 
answer questions ede! tery py to him by said committee: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the dent of the Senate issue his warrant, in due form, 
under his hand and the seal of the Senate, directed to the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the Senate, Ne him forthwith to arrest and bring to the bar of 
the Senate the body of Edwards, to show cause why he should not be 
punished for contempt, and in the mean time to keep the said Edwards in 
custody to await the further order of the Senate, 

Mr. LODGE. Is the resolution to go over under the rule, or 
does it come over from a preceding day? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon has not 
yet made any request regarding the resolution. 

Mr. DOLPH. I suppose it is a privileged resolution, and is 
open to immediate consideration. suggest that question for 

e consideration of the Chair. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator allow me a word? 

Mr. DOLPH.. Let the question be decided. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that the resolu- 
tion would go over under the rules on objection. 

Mr. DOLPH. I shall not have any controversy about it. I 
can wait. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is this the resolution the Senator from 
Oregon submitted on Tuesday? 

Me. DOLPH. It was offered, but ruled out of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Oregon that his resolution submitted on Tuesday wentover 
under the rule. 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh! 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will come up this 
morning during the morning hour. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Oregon proposed to offer 
the resolution upon the last day's session and I objected to its 
introduction at that time, it being 2 or 3 o’clock in the day and 
not in order to introduce a resolution then. The Senator from 
Oregon and I understand the matter. 

Mr. DOLPH. I got the impression that the resolution waa 
objected to as not being then in order. However, if it is con- 
sidered as having been offered at that time I do not wish to re- 
offer it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think the RECORD will show that it 
was received. I do not know what the RECORD will show, but I 
know what the facts are. 

Mr. GRAY. The RECORD shows (I happened to look at it 
this morning) that the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Oregon to-day was not received on Tuesday. The point of order 
was made against it, and this is really the first presentation of 
the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is correct. The resolution 
now offered by the Senator from Oregon will go over under the 
rule. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION—TRANSFERS OF PAIRS. 

Mr. DUBOIS. On page 5435 of the RECORD appears the fol- 
lowing: 

Mr, E ana (when his name was called). Iagain announce the transfer 


of my per with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] to 
-the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES], and I vote yea.“ + * 
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Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Iam paired with the junior Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS], but I transferthat pair to my colleague [Mr. 
MCPHERSON], and vote “nay.” 

Isimply wish to make the explanation that [ was absent from 
the Chamber, and no doubt the Senator with whom I was paired 
inadvertently transferred the pair; so that it appears I was left 


unpaired. z 

Mr. ALDRICH. There has been a great deal of looseness 
about pairs for the last ten days in the Chamber. There have 
been several occasions when the same Senator was paired with 
two different Senators upon this side. It is very important for 
us in this matter of pairs, which is largely a matter of courtesy 
between Senators, that there should be some regard paid to 
pairs if we are to have any pairs at all. Certain Senators have 
been and certain others have not been paired. I do not 
know that it is anybody’s fault, but it certainly has happened 
to come out always to the disadvantage of this side of the 
Chamber. . 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent had, on the 30th instant, approved and signed the follow- 
ing acts: 

Sa act (S. 1215) for the relief of Lennes A. Jackson; and 

An act (S. 14070 to amend an act entitled An act to provide 
for the sale of the remainder of the reservation of the Confeder- 
ated Otoe and Missouria Indians in the States of Nebraska and 
Kansas, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, L881. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o'clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, the pend- 
ing question being on the amendment proposed by Mr. ALLEN. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] has 
kindly allowed me to offer an amendment before action is taken 
upon his amendment. : 

Isimply wish to say that the Senate was so thin on the last 
day of the session, when the vote was taken, that I offer this 
amendment changing the rates, so that we may have a vote upon 
long lumber in a full Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as anew paragraph 
the following: . 2 

177}. Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, white- 
W. sycamore, white pine. and basswood, $1 per thousand feet, board meas- 
ure: sawed lumber not specially provided for in this act, 61 per thousand 
feet, board measure. 

Mr. HALE. I askfor the yeas and nays upon the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Maine, on which the yeas and 
nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CAFFERY (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER]. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called), I am paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. If he were 
here I should vote ‘‘ yea” and he would vote“ nay 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] to 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES], and vote yea.” 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. If he were 
here I should vote nay.” 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). 
the Senator from 555 [Mr. Quay]. 

Mr. PALMER (when name was called), iam paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH]; otherwise 
I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]; otherwise I 
should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam paired with the senior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GORMAN], who is detained from the Chamber by ill- 
ness. That pair I will transfer to the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON], who is now paired with the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. MCLAURIN], leaving the Senator 
from Mississippi and myself at liberty to vote. Ivote “ yea.” 


I am paired 


I am paired with 


Mr. CAFFERY. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. POWER] to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JARVIS], and vote *‘ nay.” 

Mr. GORDON, On this vote my colleague [Mr. WALSH] is 
paired with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. DOLPH. Linquireif the senior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. GEORGE] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. DOLPH. I am paired with that Senator, and withhold 
my vote. 

r. BERRY (after having voted in the negative). I see that 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] has not voted. I there- 
fore withdraw my vote, and announce a pair with that Senator. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Aldrich, Davis, Lodge, Sherman, 
Allison, e, Manderson, Shoup, 
Cameron e, Mitchell, Oregon uire, 
Carey, Hawley, Morrili, ashburn. 
Chandler, 4 Perkins, 
lom, Hoar, Platt, 
NAYS-—3L 
Allen. Faulkner, McLaurin, Roach, 
Blackburn, ray, McPherson, Smith, 
Butler, Harris, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Caffery, Hill, Murphy, Vest, 
Call, Hunton, Pasco, Vilas, 
Camden, Irby, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Pugh, White. 
Coke, Lindsay, Ransom, 
NOT VOTING—32. 
Bate, Gallinger, Kyle, Power, 
rry, ` Orge, McMillan, Proctor, 
Blanchard, Gibson, Martin, Quay, 
Brice, Gordon, Milis, Stewart, 
Daniel, Gorman, Mor: Teller, 
Dixon, Hansbrough, Palmer, aish, 
Dolph, arvis, Patton, Wilson, 
Dubois, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, Wolcott. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the vote should now be taken on the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. FRYE. I was not aware that there was an amendment 


proding. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 178 
and insert: 

All logs, lumber, laths, shingles, and building material, such as are com- 
monly used in the construction of dwelling houses, barns, outbuil „and 
fences, shall be admitted free of duty: Provided, That in case any 
country shall impose an export duty upon pine, pat elm, or other lo; 
or upon stave bolts, shingle wood, or heading bl exported to the Uni 
States from such country, then the duty upon the sawed lumber, when im- 
rted from such country, shall remain the same as fixed by the lawin force 
prior to the passage of this act. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to modify the amendment by insertin, 

the word ‘‘wooden,” in the first line, before the word “ build- 

ing so as to have it read wooden building material.” 7 

2 a VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be so modi- 
ed. 


Mr. HOAR. I beg to make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Nebraska in regard to the language of the amendment—not to 
debate the substance of it. The suggestion is that the phrase, 
such as are commonly used in the construction of dwelling 
houses,” is a phrase that has not exactness enoughof legal mean- 
ing to go through the custom-house without a great deal of liti- 
gation and disturbance, and whether his amendment would not 

more satisfactory to him to strike out those words. I merely 
make the suggestion: I do not wish to debate it. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me to. 
callhis attention to the fact thatall the provisions in this amend- 
ment, except as to planed or dressed lumber, are already cov- 
ered by the bill. If the Senator will turn to the copy of the bill 
which I hold in my hand, on page 86 he will find on the free list 
the following: 


9 Timber, hewn and sawed, and timber used for spars and in building 
wharves. 

675. Timber, squared or sided. 

676. Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber. 

677. Pine clapboards. 

678. Spruce clapboards; 

679. Hubs for wheels, 2 last blocks, wagon blocks, oar blocks, gun 
apne rena, and all like blocks or sticks, rough hewn or sawed only, 


. Laths. 
— Pickets and palings. 
es. 
683. Staves of wood of all kinds, wood manufactured. 


` 
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And then follows the identical provision in regard to the ex- 
port duty by foreign countries w is contained in the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. 

I will say on behalf of the committee that if the Senator pro- 

s to extend the free list to the planed or dressed lumber, we 
—.5 no objection; but this is simply a reiteration, and it is 
wholly unnecessary for him to insert the remainder of that pro- 
vision in this amendment. The same proviso is found already 
in a different part of the bill, in the free list, with the other ar- 
ticles he has named, except planed or dressed lumber. 

Mr. ALLEN. That isa very important item, and one of the 
things I desire to put on the free list. 

Mr. VEST. Ihave no objection to that, but the amendment 
as it now stands is simply a reiteration of what is already in the 


bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Isuggesv to the Senator from Missouri that he 
offer an amendment specifying the articles that are to be 
placed upon the free list. 

Mr. HARRIS. hig) eto oe amendment be passed over for 
the present in order that the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from Nebraska may agree upon the exact form of amend- 
ment, and that we go on and consider other amendments. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the pending question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is 1 to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that it may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will again be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 178 
and insert: 

3, : 00d terial, such 

i Benn lao 5 ion of dwell eae 8 
ings. and fences, shall be admitted free of duty: That in case any 
foreign country shall impose an bi gate duty upon pine, spruce, elm, or 
other logs, or upon stave bolts, shingle wood, or heading blocks exported to 
the United States from such country, then the duty upon lumber, when im- 
poea from such country, shall remain the same as fixed by the law in 
‘orce prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Is this one of the items that it was agreed 
should be voted upon without debate? Was there any 
ment that this item shall be voted upon without debater 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It was pending at the time the 
ene was made to which the Senator 

ers. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then it must be voted upon without debate, 
must it not? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. ALDRICH. All right. Then I ask for a vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the io pa proposed by the Senator from Nebraska | Mr. 
ALLEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRYE. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. My attention was drawn away for a moment 
by the Senator from California Mr. WHITE]. Which amendment 
was voted ee 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire a yea-and-nay vote upon agreeing to 
that amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays are demanded 
on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. ALLEN]. ; 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. ALDRICH 
responded in the negative. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senate will permit me to make a sugges- 


tion 

Mr. ALDRICH. Irise to a point of order. It is too late. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. is objection. Debate is not 
in order, the roll call having been 

Ne VEST. The Senator from 
Wi — » 

Mr. ALDRICH. I had already answered to my name. 

Mr. VEST. I think the Senator is mistaken, 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I am not. 

Mr. VEST. Then I will just say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that it does not save time at all. Of course, I do not ac- 
cuse the Senator of trying to save time, however; but I want to 
say to him that what I propose to say I shall say hereafter. 

r. ALDRICH. That is all right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The roll call will proceed. 

The Seeretary resumed the call of the roll. 

Mr. BERRY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER]. z 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). Iam paired with 


om Rhode Island |, 


Rhode Island knows very 


the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], and with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. DUBOIS (when the name of . JONES of Nevada was 
called), I was authorized to announce the pair of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. JONES] with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
WALSH] for t ree 1 

Mr. MCMILLAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD]. I should vote “nay” if he were present. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). I will announce for 
the whole day that I am paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. MORGAN 8 his name as called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY]. 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 4, nays 48; as follows: 


YEAS—4, 

Allen, Irby, Kyle, Poffer. 
NAYS—48. 

Aldrich, a Pugh, 

5 Faulkner, McLaurin, Ransom, 
Blackburn. ¢Pherson, Roach, 
Butler, Gray, derson, Sherma* 
Call, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon Sh 2 
Cameron, H itchell, Smith, 
Carey, Hawley. orrill, Squire, 
Chandler, igi ý Murphy, Turpie, 
Cockrell, Hoar, Pasco, Vest, 
88 Hunton, es =i 
Davis, Lindsay, Platt, 2 Washburs, 

NOT VOTING—33. 

Bate, Gallinger, McMillan, Stewart, 
Berry, George, artin, Teller, 
Blanchard, Gibson, Mills, Walsh, 
Brice, Gordon, Morgan, ite, 
Camden Hansbrough, P Wolcott. 
Daniel, Hill, Power, 
Dixon, Jarvis, Proctor, 
Dolph, Jones, Nev. Quay, 

So the amendment was rejected. ? 

Mr. FRYE. Ishould like the attention of the Senator from 


Tennessee for one moment. Ihave four or five amendments to 
the lumber schedule on which I wish a yea-and-nay vote. The 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] gave notice that he desires 
to make a speech w. we reached the sugar schedule. He is 
desirous now.of addressing the Senate. « Therefore I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may withhold the amendments I propose to 
offer to the lumber schedule until the Senator from Ohio has 
concluded his speech. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall interpose no objection to the request 
of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. VEST. Asa matter of course if the Senator from Ohio 
prefers a personal request for his own convenience there can be 
no objection, but if the Senator from Ohio can possibly allow us 
to finish the lumber schedule, which can certainly be done in a 
few minutes we would much prefer it. Then the sugar schedule 
will come up and he can speak upon that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As unanimous consent was given Tuesday 
evening that the vote on the remaining paragra; of the lum- 
ber schedule should be taken without further Debate. I have no 
objection to giving way, although I hope those paragraphs will 


be speedily disposed of. 
Mr. HARRIS. There is a unanimous consent agreoment 
that the lumber schedule shall be disposed of without debate. 


Mr. SHERMAN. That is all right. Ihope the consent rule 
will be enforced. 
Mr. FRYE. I offer an amendment to come in after paragraph 


178. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
mare SECRETARY. After paragraph 178 insert as paragraph 
{78}. Timber, hewn and sawed, and timber used for spars and in building 


wharves, 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Timber, squared or sided, one-half of 1 cent per cubic foot. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. VEST. In regard to the amendment which has just been 
rejected by the Senate I want to say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that I have not the slightest doubt 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is debate in order? 

Mr. VEST. Iam not making any debate. Lask unanimous 
consent to make a single statement. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Missouri will proceed. 
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Mr. VEST. Isimply desire to state to the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. ALLEN] that I have nodoubt we can 1 7 7 the par- 
agraph which we have just passed so as to meet views an 
mine. I voted against his amendment not because I disapproved 
of his object entirely, but because I thought it was the wrong 
place in the bill to consider it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I sup d I had the floor when the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. FRYE] took the floor. Iwas prepared at that 
time to move to strike out paragraph 178 and place those articles 
upon the free list, but the Senator from Maine was reco; 
and I supposed I would have to await another opportunity. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Maine. The 
ment proposed by the 
read 


Mr. FRYE. Iask the yeas and nays on that. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. t 
Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 5 
Mr. Moh (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH. 


ARD]. 
ite, MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY]. 


15 7755 is on agreeing to the amend- 
enator from Maine, which has been 


Mr. PATTON (when name was called). [again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]. 
e roll call was concluded. 


Mr. CAFFERY. I transfer ay pair with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. POWER] to the junior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. JARVIS], and vote ‘‘nay.” s 


The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 34; as follows: 
YEAS—%. 
Aldrich, Dolph. Shoup, 
Cameron, Pry Mitel ‘i, Oregon ‘Tell 
e, e er, 
Carey, Morrill, Wash 
Chandler, Hawley, Perkins, 
Cullom, Hig: i Platt, 
Davis, oar, Sherman, 
NATS—-91. 
. wand McLaurin, mcr 
A ray. cPherson, ach, 
Blackburn, i Smith, 
Caffery, Ail, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Call. Hunton, Murphy, Vilas, 
Camden, by, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Pasco, te. 
Coke. le, Peffer, 
Faulkner, Lindsay, Pugh, 
NOT VOTING—2%. 
DRA nerds 2 Mills, Stewart, 
lanchar ordon, 2, 
Brice, Gorman, Patton, Walsh, 
Butler, Hale, Pettigrew, ‘Wilson, 
Dani Jarvis, Power, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
Gallinger, McMillan, Quay, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRYE. I intended to have offered three or four amend- 
ments, but in order to give the floor at as early a moment as 
possible to the Senator from Ohio (Mr. SHERMAN) I will include 
them all in one amendment and offer them in that form. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It isproposed toinsertafter paragraph 178. 


178}. Pine clapboards, #1 per 1,000. 
Spruce clapboards, #1.50 per 1,000. 

hite pine shingles, 20 cents per 1,000; ali other, 39 cents per 1,000, 
Pickets and palings, 10 per cent ad yalorem. 


Laths, 15 cents per 1 Pieces. 
Staves of srood of all kinds, 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Hubs for wheels, last wagon blocks, oar blocks, gan blocks, 


ts, blocks, 
heading blocks, and all like blocks or sticks, rough hewn or sawed only, 
pee ad Bend! railroad ties, and telephone and telegraph poles shall be 


3 cent ad valorem. 
Sawed boards, planks, deals, and all forms of sawed cadar, lignum- vita. 
lancewood, e „box, granadilla, mahozany, rosewood, satinwood, and all 


other cabinet woods not further manufactured than sawed, 15 per cent ad 
valorem; veneers of wood, and wood unmanufactured, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Casks and barrels (empty), sugar-box shooks, and packi 
1 8 shooks, of wood, not specially provided for in t 
cent valorem. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison agreeing to the 
amendment fg srg by the Senator from Maine. 
Mr. FRYE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. à 
Mr. CAFFERY (when his name was called). The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. POWER] is detained from the Chamber and 
Iam ed with him; I transfer my pair to the junior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. JARVIS] and vote “nay.” 
Mr GORDON (when his name Was called). I transfer my pair 


boxes and 
act, 30 per 


with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] to the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM] and will vote. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 
Mr. HALE (when his name was called). My pair with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM] having been trans- 
ferred as the Senator from Georgia indicates, I vote “yea.” 
Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD]. he were present I should vote “yea.” 
Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay]. 
oMr. PATTON (when his name was called}. Iagain announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]. 
The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced 
yeas 26, nays 35; as follows:, 


~ YEAS—2%. 
Allison, Dubois, Sherman, 
eron, 2 Manderson, Shoup, 
Carey, e, Mitchell, Oregon uire, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Morrill, Teller, 
Cullom, Hawley, Perkins, Wi urn. 
Davis, 9 Pettigrew, 
Dolph, Hoar, tt, 
: NAYS—S. 

See: Faulkner, = 6 epeok 
erry, eorge, say, Pugh, 
Blackburn, Gordon 3 Roach, 
Butler, Gray, McPherson, Turpie, 

Caffery, Harris, Martin, Vest, 
ene ao ‘where Wis. Vilas, 
en unton, 
Gockrell, Irby, Paian, White. 
Coke, Jones, Ark. 
NOT VOTING—%. 
Aldrich, Gallinger, Mills, 
Bate, Gibson, Morgan, Smith, 
Blanchard, Patton, Stewart, 
ý arvis, Power, Walsh, 
Daniel, Jones, Ney. Proctor, Wilson, 
Dixon, McMillan, Quay, Wolcott 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. ALLEN. I move to strike out the entire paragraph 177 
after the word “finished,” in the first line, and transfer the 
words“ lumber of any sort, planed or finished,” as they occur 
in the first line, to the tree! St, as ee, e 6711. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

9 8 SECRETARY. Insert as paragraph 6713, on page 117, the 
words: 

Lumber of any sort, planed or finished. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not care to raise the question, but I 
understand that proceeding in this way to the consideration of 
the free list is out of order. 

Mr. ALLEN. What is the suggestion of the Senator from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska is to insert a paragraph on the free list, is it not? 

Mr. ALLISON. And to strike out paragraph 178. 

Mr. PLATT. It is to strike out from the dutiable list and in- 
sert on the free list. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will modify my amendment by moving to 
strike out the entire paragraph, and to place the words lumber 
ay sort, planed or finished” on the free list as paragraph 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not think this is within the agreement of 
amendments which should be proposed and voted upon without 
debate. Isuggest that it might go over until after the speech 
ofthe Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. VEST. Isimply want to state for the committee that we 
have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. The agreement covers the schedule and the 
amendments to it without regard to number. I stated when I 
asked for the agreement that I understood there were seven or 
eight amendments that would probably be offered, stating noth- 
ing as to their character, and I asked unanimous consent that 
there might be no debate upon disposing of the amendments to 
this schedule. 

Mr. DOLPH. But does the agreement extend toamendments 
of the free list? Does the agreement extend to a proposition to 
to skip over paragraphs and go to another portion of the bill 
and amend that? If the amendment was confined simply to 
striking out the paragraph, it would be one thing; but 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Oregon wants to raise a 
question of order upon the point that the Senator from Nebraska 
proposes to strike out a clause of paragraph 178, and 

r. ALDRICH. I ask that the agreement may be read under 
which we are acting. 


Mr. PLATT. Let me make a suggestion. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The agreement referred to will be 
Mr. PLATT. May I make a suggestion? There are some of 


us who want to discuss this question as to whether lumber shall 
be put upon the free list. It is an entirely new question, and 
one which was not under consideration at the time the agree- 
ment was made. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Connecticut is mistaken. I 
have in my hand the 8 amendment offered some days ago 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], and this is one of 

e amendments. This amendment was pending at the time the 
agreement was made. It was offered some days ago. Here is a 
printed copy of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The same amendment? 

Mr. VEST. The same amendment substantially. The ver- 
biage is different, but the substance of it is just the same. 

Mr. HOAR. The language of the Senator from Maine in 
stating the agreement upon which the Chair asked unanimous 
consent is very clear. It is, Amendments upon this sched- 
ule.” An amendment to any other part of the bill does not come 
within the understanding, I conceive. I should like to have the 
agreement read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The agreement referred to will be 
read by the Seron, 

The SECRETARY. Page 6514 of the RECORD of proceedings of 
May 29—— 

. ALLEN. If I can get the attention of the Chair for one 
moment, I will withdraw that portion of my amendment which 
affects the free list and simply move to strike out paragraph 178 
at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated as modified. 

The SECRETARY. [tis proposed to strike out paragraph 178, 
in the following words: 


178. Lumber of any sort, planed or finished, for each side so planed or fin- 
ished, 50 cents per thousand feet, board measure; and if planed on one side 


and tongued and grooved, $1 thousand feet, measure; and if 
planed on two sides and ton, and grooved, $1.50 per thousand feet, board 
measure; and inestimating board measure under this schedule no deduction 
shall be made on board measure on account of planing, tonguing, and groov- 


g. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendmentof the Senatorfrom Nebraska[Mr. ALLEN], to strike 
out mae gee yo which has just been read. 

Mr. HALE. On that J ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CAFFERY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr POWER] to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. JARVIS], and vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). I again transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] to the Sena- 
tor rom North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM], and will vote. I vote 

en. 

r. MOMILLAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce or pin with the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD]. If he were present I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay]. 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]. If he were 
present I shoiild vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The roll call Ee been concluded, the result was an- 


nounced—yeas 35, nays 24; as follows. 
YEAS—35. 
Alien, George, Lindsay, Pugh 
Berry, Gordon, McLaurin, Roach, 
Blackburn, Gray. McPherson, Smith, 
Butler, Harris, Martin, Turpie, 
Cattery, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Camden, Hunton, Murphy, Vilas, 
Cockrell, by, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Coke. Jones, Ark. White. 
Faulkner, Kyle, Peffer, 
z NAYS—24. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Hoar, Platt, 
Allison, Dubois, Manderson, Sh 
Cameron, Frye, Mitchell, Oregon Shoup, 
Carey, Hale, orrill,| Squire, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Perkins, Teller, 
Cullom, Hawley, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
NOT VOTING—26. 
Bate, Gallinger, McMillan, 
Blanchard. Gibson, 1 Mills, Stewart, 
Brice, Gorman, Morgan, Walsh, 
Call, Higgins, Patton, ilso} 
Daniel, Jarvis, Power, Wolcott. 
Davis, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
Dixon, ge, Quay, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will pro- 


The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

179. Osier or willow, ee for basket-makers’ use, 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem; manufactures of osier or willow, 25 per cent ad valorem; chair cane, 
13 wrought or manufactured from rattans or reeds, 7 per cent ad va- 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment to para- 
graph 179, to strike out seven in line 8 and insert ten,“ so 
as to read ‘‘ ten per cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

180. Casks and barrels, empty, sugar- f H 
packing-box shooks, of woos, sot Enacialty PEATA tosh ae 227 50 7 — 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I move an amendment to that paragraph. 
In line 10, after the word ‘‘shooks,” I move to insert: 

Slack barrel staves, when steamed and jointed. 

I hope that the committee in charge of the bill will accept 
this amendment, because this class of staves are entirely differ- 
ent from others now placed on the free list. Ido not wish to 
detain the Senate, but I call attention to the fact that this class 
of staves go through ten hands before they become marketable. 
A great many of them are made in the State which I in part 
represent. In the replies to tariff inquiries quite a nnmber of 
statements are made showing the necessity of this duty to pre- 
vent the competition of Canada. If this duty is not put on it 
simply means that these staves will hereafter be manufactured 
in Canada instead of the States of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and 
other States which now produce them. I hope that the com- 
mittee will accept this amendment. 

Mr. VEST. The committee can not accept the amendment. 
We pot staves upon the free list and now we have put planed 
and dressed lumber on the free list. There is no reason, it seems 
to us, for making an exception as to these staves. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mo- 
MILLAN]. A 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

181. House or cabinet furniture of wood, wholly or partly finished, manu- 
factures of wood, or of which wood is the component material of chief value, 
not specially provided for in this act, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SQUIRE. It seems to me that to be consistent we ought 
to give the people who are to have their lumber free their cabi- 
net furniture free; or if we are going to make an exception in 
behalf of the people who build houses on the prairies of the 
West we ought to—— 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator from Washington will pardon 
me, I have just such an amendment to offer. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I shall be glad to hear the amendment. I will 
state before I take my seat that we have at present duties on 
many other articles—the hardware, the nails, the glass, and very 
many other elements that enter into the construction of houses— 
and it seems to me very unjust that the lumbermen of this coun- 
try should be discriminated against to the extent they are. It 
appears to me that if you are to pursue this subject consistently 
to its legitimate conclusion you should certainly furnish people 
with all the other articles I have mentioned, also their cabinet 
furniture for their houses free of duty. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. PEFFER. I move to amend by striking out the last six 
words of the paragraph, after the word “act,” and inserting: 

shall be exempt from duty. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out in line 16, after the word act,” 
the words twenty-five per centum ad valorem” and insert: 

shall be exempt from duty. 

Mr. PEFFER. I only ask for a yea-and-nay vote upon the 
amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If this amendment shall be voted down, I 
ive notice that I shall move to strike out 25 per cent ad va- 
orem and insert 35 per cent in this paragraph. My reason for 

doing so is that the ordinary household furniture made in the 
United States is produced here cheaper than anywhere else in 
the world, and it 5 exported to a very large extent. The onl 
furniture to be imported under the provision of this paragrap 
is fine furniture for the use of people who can afford to have 
luxuries from France or England, mostly from France—articles 
of pure luxury, on which the duty should be increased rather than 
decreased, in my opinion. 7 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEF- 


FER]. : 
: Me, PEFFER. On that I ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 
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Mr. MILLS. Let the amendment be read. 

The SECRETARY. In line 16 strike out 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem ” and insert shall be exempt from duty.’ 

Mr. VEST. This would include all furniture of every sort, 
without regard to value. I am astonished that I donot hear from 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN] on the subject. 

Mr. ALLISON. Debate is not in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas, on which the yeas and 
pays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CAFFERY (when his name was callled). I will transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER] to the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. JARVIS], and vote. I vote 
“ce na “Pad 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD]. If he were present I should vote “nay.” : 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Tam paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY]. 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). I n announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]. 
If he were present I should vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. I am told by the senior Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. CAFFERY] that his colleague [Mr. BLANCHARD] 
would vote nay if he were here and Iwill vote. I vote“ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 5, nays 55; as follows: 


YEAS-—5. . 

Allen, Kyle, Martin, Peiter. 
Irby, 

si NAYS—55. 
Aldrich, Daniel, Lindsay. Pugh, 
Allison, Dolph, McLaurin, Ranso 
Blackburn, Dubois, McMillan, Roach, 
Brice, Faulkner, McPherson, Sherman, 
Butler, Frye, Manderson, Shoup, 
Caffery, George, Mitchell, Oregon Smith, 

II. Hale, Mitchell, W; Teller, 
Camden, Hansbrough, Morrill, ie, 
Cameron, Murphy, Vest, 
Carey. Hawley, er, ilas, 
Chanäler, Pasco Voorhees, . 
Cockrell, Hoar, Perkins, Washburn, 
Coke. Hunton. Pettigrew, White. 
Cullom, Jones, Ark. Platt, 

NOT VOTING—%. 

Bate, Gordon, Mills, Stewart, 
Berry. Gorman, Morgan, Walsh, 
Blanchard, Gray, Patton, Wilson, 

vis, Hill, Power, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Jarvis, Proctor, 
Gallinger, Jones, Ney. Jau X 
Gibson, Lodge, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Imove to strike out 25 and insert “35” 
where it occurs in the 5 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Rhode Island will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 16 strike out ‘‘25” and insert ‘'35;” 
so as to read: 

Thirty-five per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, a single word 

Mr. VEST. No debateisin order, according to the Senator’s 
own statement to me. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the paragraph to which that rule 
applied has been passed over. I shall not take over a minute. 

r. VEST. I shall not treat the Senator like he treated me. 
I do not object. 

Mr. ALDRICH.. There is no question of the protection of any 
American industry involved inthis amendment. Grand Rapids 
sends furniture to 5 of the world, and all the ordinary 
grades of furniture can be made and sold here as cheaply as any- 
where. Itissimply a question whether on fine furniture used by 
wealthy people entirely, a matter of taste and fashion and a lux- 
ury, the duty upon that kind of furniture shall be reduced from 
35 per cent to 25 per cent. It is a question whether you will im- 
pose a revenue duty on pig iron of 50 per cent and on coal of 40 
per cent and let the fine furniture used by the rich come in at 
25 per cent. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 
r. ALDRICH. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. R 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called), I am paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay]. 
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The roll call having be concluded; the result was announced— 
yeas 27, nays 37; as follows: 


YEAS—2;. 
Aldrich, Dubois, Me Platt, 
Allison, e, Manderson, Sherman, 
Cameron, e, Mitchell, Oregon Shoup, 
Carey, Hansbrough, orr uire, 
Chandler, Hawley, Patton, ler, 
om, g Perkins, Washburn. 
Dolph, Hoar. Pettigrew, 
NAYS—37. 

Allen, Coke, Kyle, h, 

ry; Daniel, Lindsay, Ransom, 
Blackburn, Faulkner, McLaurin, Roach, 
Blanchard, George, McPherson, Vest, 
Brice, Gibson, Martin, Vilas, 
Butler, Gray Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Caffery, Harris, Murphy, hite. 

all, Hunton, Palmer, 
Camden, Irby, Pasco, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Peffer, 

NOT VOTING—21, 

Bate, Hin Power, Walsh, 
Davis, „ Pr 4 Wilson, 
Dixon, Jones, Ney. guar. Wolcott 
Gallinger, ge, mith, 
Gordon, Mills, Stewart, 
Gorman, Morgan, ie, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SCHEDULE E.—SUGAR. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, it is with a great deal of 


reluctance that I engage in this debate. Thus far it has been 
able, and I think has covered the whole ground of tariff legis- 


lation. I might have contented myself to allow it to so rest, but 


the people of Ohio, whom I in part represent, are so deeply 
interested in the questions involved in this bill, that I should be 
regarded at homeas being derelict in the performance of a public 
duty if I did not do all that I could to defeat this bill. 

Any measure of the magnitude of this, which imposes duties 
and taxes upon the people of this country to the amount of $400,- 
000,000, affecting every industry in our broad land, must un- 
questionably create some difference of opinion, not only between 
parties, but between individuals. The peculiar feature of this 
contest is that the members of the party in power differ widely 
with each other not only upon constitutional principles but upon 
queseons of public policy which affect this measure, and this 

ifference on their pest has seriously embarrassed the consider- 
ation of the bill, and has been the chief cause of the delay in its 
consideration. r 

One portion of the Democratic party maintains this thesis to 
be found in the Democratic platform of 1892: 

We denounce Republican proteron as a fraud, a 8 of the great ma- 
jority ot the American people for the benefit of the few. e declare it to be 
a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 


ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, except 
for the purposes of revenue only. 


This is the declaration in the Democratic platform, upon which 
that party claim to have won a victory. 

The Chicago convention, in a whirl of excitement, rejected 
the old and ordinary declaration of the Democratic party in 
favor of a tariff for revenue with incidental protection, and 

da resolution which declares that all duties levied for any 
purpose but for revenue are unconstitutional. 

Upon that thesis this bill, as it was sent to us from the House 
of Representatives, is based. The honorable and distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives states frankly in his report that: 

The American people, after the fullest and most thorough debate ever 
given by any people to tneir fiscal policy, have deliberately and rightly de- 
cided that the existing tariff is wrong in principle and grievously unjust in 
operation. They have decided, as free men must always decide, that the 
power of taxation has no lawful or constitutional exercise except for pro- 
viding revenue for the support of Government. 

Framed upon this basis the bill was sent to us, but a very high 
and important authority in the Democratic party, the President 
of the United States, in his letter accepting the nomination for 
the Presidency in 1892, entirely ignores the resolution contained 
in the platform which I have read, ignores the radical change 
made at Chicago, and declares this to be his party policy: 

Tariff reform isstill our purpose. Though we oppose the theory that tariff 
laws may be passed having for their object the granting of discriminating 
and unfair governmental aid to private ventures, we wage no exterminating 
war against any American interests. We believe a readjustment can be ac- 
complished in accordance with 1 we profess without disaster or 
demolition. We believe that the advantages of freor raw materials should 
be accorded to our manufacturers, and we contemplate a fair and careful 
beg asa of necessary tariff burdens, rather than the precipitation of 

ree trade. 


This declaration is clearly in contravention with the declara- 
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tions made by the convention which nominated the President. 
One is for a tariff for revenue with incidental tection, and 
the other is a declaration that no tariff can provide anything but 
revenue, and be constitutional. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Maryla [Mr. GORMAN], who 
Iam very sorry to say is absent, ill, said in the presence of usall: 

It is upon this utterance, this platform of his own making, that Mr. Cleve- 
land was re#lected President and the Democratic was intrusted with 
full power. If there had been the slightest apprehension in the public mind 
of a radical overturning of onr industrial affairs, Mr. Cleveland would not 
have been elected and he could not now in honor attach his signature to a 
bill which would have that effect. 

Thus the Senator from Maryland rejects in very emphatic 
language the bill as it was sent to us by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He denounces it as an imperfect measure, which 
not only fails to meet the requirements of the 8 but 
actually increases the deficit created by Republican prohibitive 
duties. This drastic arraignment of a p measure by a party 
eater should have consigned the House bill to the tomb of the 
Capulets. 

he Senator from Maryland is equally opposed to the action 
of the Finance Committee of this body. He says: 

No sooner did the Finance Committee begin its work than the cry for 
„action“ was renewed with extraordinary vigor. 

Then he gives a graphic description of the internal dissen- 
sions in the Democratic party. What transpired in their con- 
ferences has not been unveiled to us, but if the honorable Sen- 
ator from Maryland is correct, there were wide and broad dis- 
sensionsin the party, which compelled them to lay aside, not 
only the Wilson bill, but the bill which was reported by the 
Senate Committee on Finance. By some manipulation, the de- 
tails of which we do not know, the bill was considered by Sen- 
ators not on the Committee of Finance and greatly c d; a 
new bill was there incubated, and is now brought to us by in- 
stalments and proposed as amendments from time to time. 

The Senator from Maryland says of this bill and of the con- 
troversies that occurred in regard to it: 

It would be idle, Mr. Presideut, to dwell upon the manifest absurdities of 
this outgrowth of petulance. But it can not be dented that the demand for 
prompt action y impaired the efficiency of the Finance Committee's 
work and ultimately became so strong that revision was hastily completed 
and the bill was reported to the Senate. 

Then the Senator makes this frank statement, which I sup- 
pe must be received as true, as the honorable Senator to whom 

am referring is the chairman of the caucus of the Democratic 
arp! sufficient to say that there has never been a moment when either 
conld command a majority of the votes in this Chamber. 

That is, either of thejbills to which Ihave been referring. 

Again, the Senator from Maryland says: 

We might deplore such a‘condition and others might and did rail against 
megs in 7. 5 responsible for it. But the fact remained that we could 
ate ait. Was the situation which we were obliged to meet, and we have 
met it by the introduction of a Democratic measure of tariff reform, which 
merits and, I believe, will receive every Democratic vote in this tery the 
indorsement of a Democratic House, the signature of a Democratic Presi- 
dent, and the approval of the Democratic party. 

Mr. President, ever since the introduction of this Democratic 
measure of tariff reform we have had statements made by the hon- 
orable Senators who are now managing it. Wehad, first, the long 
and eloquent oration of the Senator from Indiana . VOOR- 
HEES]; we have had the repeated and decisive declarations of 
dissent from the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILES] in the strong 
language which he always uses; wehave hadalso the exhibition 
of great opposition from the honorable Senator from Missouri 
[ME VEST] to many features of the bill which he is now in part 
managing; we have had the more careful and conservative state- 
ments of the honorable Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONEs], all 
showing that he was opposed to the kindof billwhich he is now 
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All this is evidenced daily before us that those Senators are 
forced totake the bill as reported. They tell us so in plain 
bac, pa The Gorman compound bill or pill seems to be taken 
with extreme reluctance by the ery members, especially of 
the Committee on Finance on that side of the Chamber, and 
other Democratic members; but they are forced to take it. It 
is taken with what poe Rng called the Cleveland attachment. 
The Senator from Maryland says: 

Our friends on the other side seem very anxious tolearn upon whattheory 
bill was constructed. I will tell them. It was constructed upon the 
Democratic theory of a tariff for revenue, with such incidental protection 
as can be given consistently to the industries of the country. It follows 
—.— rg course marked out by President Cleveland in his letter of ac- 
So the bill stands before us, not heartily supported by either 
faction of the Democratic party, but acquiesced in or submitted 
to for party discipline by the very gentlemen who are com- 
8 to offer as amendments for our consideration rates of 
uties to which they are heartily opposed. 
On this side of the Chamber the principles and conduct of the 
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Republican party and the position of the Republican party are 
openly declared and maintained. We declare that we are in 
favor of a tariff, not only for revenue, a tariff that will furnish 
sufficient revenue for defraying the ordinary expenses of the 
Government and will also protect all industries which can be 
profitably established in our country. 

The object we seek is double; one to secure revenue for the 
support of the Government by duties on imported goods, and 
next, even a greater object, to diversify and protect our domes- 
tic industries, to give employment to our own countrymen, to 

revent the harsh and unjust competition between European 

abor and American labor. These are the principles of the Re- 

publican party which have been embodied in the main in what 
is called the McKinley tariff act, subject to such changes as time 
may show to be necessary. 

If, therefore, our honorable friends on the other side of the 
Chamber had come to us and said, We think the duties in the 
McKinley act are too high,” we should have gone over with 
them those duties and revised them, if necessary. In many of 
the features of that act we might have consented to changes, 
because four years make a great deal of difference in the condi- 
tion of many industries and the prices of many commodities, 
There would have been no difficulty in securing such a revision 
of our tariff laws. 

Now, sir, we are standing in this ition: if the thesis upon 
which the bill as it came from the House is accepted, no duty 
should be levied except for revenue only; no regard should be 
paid to the effect of our tariff laws on the productive industries 
of the country. If, on the other hand, the doctrine proclaimed 
by Mr. Cleveland is adopted as the policy of the Democratic party, 
Republicans and Democrats alike can agree to provide not cals 
for revenue but for protection. Thedifference between the two 
parties will be only as to mattersof detail, questions of amount, 
and notof principle. Then the committees of the two Houses or 
a commission outside might be organized to ascertain precisely 
the rates of duties that each article should bear according to 
the general principle of both parties. 

If the President's views should be adopted for a tariff with in- 
cidental protection, then the best thing to be done would be to 
organize a commission of independent. able men, accustomed to 
that kind of business, who have been themselves engaged in 

ursuits that would fit them to determine the proper rates of 

uty which ought to be imposed—experienced officers of the 
Treasury Department and others. I have always thought the 
best way to frame a tariff law was through a commission, sub- 
ject, however, to thesupervision of Congress. Such a measure 
might have been readily proposed by theaction of the Commit- 
tee on Finance; but it so happened, as one of the incidents of 
this matter, that the Committee on Finance has never had any 
part or lot really in the framing or forming of the bill or the 
amendments which have been proposed; the Committee on Fi- 
nance has been silent. We have received the House bill, we 
have received the first edition of the Senate Committee bill— 
that is, the bill of the majority of the committee—and then we 
have received the third edition, named after my colleague [Mr. 
paee and the honorable Senator from Maryland [Mr. GOR- 
MAN}. 

Mr. President, I propose now to test these o ing theories. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask the Senator from Ohio whether, as a 
member of the Committee on Finance, he can state that any 
notice has been taken of the amendment which I had the honor 
to send to that committee with the object of establishing a com- 
mission for the revision of the tariff? 

Mr. SHERMAN. _I think no action has been taken upon it. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is not my fault, then, that no action has 
been taken in that direction. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish now to test, not in a 
partisan spirit, the opposing theories of the parties, and see 
where they stand in respect of the Coastitution and history of 
our country. . 

The Congress of the United States has the undoubted and un- 
limited power to pass laws fixing taxes. That authority is 
clearly given. I read the provision of the Constitution in rela- 
tion to that subject. 

shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 


The 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. 


No language could be more broad and comprehensive than 
that contained in this paragraph. No power was ever conferred 
upon a Congress, or upon & poopie, or upon anyone which was 
more distinctly defined than this provision of the Constitution. 
Every one of the words is weighty. ‘‘ Taxes,” that embraces 
all forms of taxes; ‘‘duties,” that is usually applied only to du- 
ties on imported goods; imposts and excises,” those four words 


include every form of taxation which can be levied upon a peo- 
ple which I can now think of. 


1894. 
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Mr. President, there are some exceptions made by the Consti- 
tution to this broad and comprehensive er. The first is that 
“all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States.” The second is that no capitation or other 
direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the census or 
enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken.” The third is: 
“No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
State.” 

In addition to this broad and comprehensive power of taxation, 
there is given to Congress, without any restriction whatever, 
the power to borrow money on the credit of the United States.” 

So by these two clauses of the Constitution the Congress of 
the United States has absolute er over taxation to the ex- 
tent of every dollar of property in this broad land, and no court 
can dispute this power. e power may be exercised wrongly 
and foolishly; but the power to levy these taxes exists in Con- 
gress; and there is no President and no court that would dare 
to interfere with this power, as I shall show further. 0 

That I may not be thought to go too far in r to this mat- 
ter, I will read a brief extract from Story on the Constitution, 
volume 1, page 677: 


stricted ss to purposes for 
which nations is more 
clear, from the history of commercial taxing 
power is often, very often, applied for other 
It is often applied as a regulation of commerce. It is often a 
on of articles; for the en- 


virtual prohibition upon the 
jon domestic products and industry; for the 
nA oante rane for 8 apon 
restrictions; for mere purposes of Sta 
banis artic! 


So this great judge and lawyer declares in emphatic language 
that this power extends not only to revenue butit extends toa 
hundred other purposes that may be named. Congress has 
probably in more than a hundred cases exercised this power 
with respect to revenue, as I may show further on. 

There is another feature of the Constitution to which I wish 
to inviteattention. The different forms of taxation are divided 
between the States and the nation. Congress has the exclusive 

wer to impose duties upon imported goods. No State can 

evy any duty on imported goods, and this power conferred upon 
Congress was the last that was granted by the States. 

It was yielded with extreme reluctance, because by the expe- 
rience of nations it is found that taxes or duties on imported 
goods are the most easily and cheaply collected and are the most 
copious and beneficial in their ts, because their results tend 
to the extent of the tax to 5 domestic industries. It was 
the last grant, the last subject of controversy in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and it was yielded with reluctance, but it was 
finally yielded, and that power is forbidden to the States. For 
no purpose can the State levy any duty or tax upon foreign 

oods. This broad power is exercised by the Government. It 
isan exclusive power, and it has always been regarded as the 
chief and best mode of collecting revenues for the supportof the 
5 of the United States from the beginning until this 
time. 

It is true that Congress shares with the States the power to 
levy other forms of taxation. We can tax land; we can levy 
a capitation tax and a land tax; but that can only be done 
by apportionment according to population among the several 
States. We can impose duties on imports; we can impose ex- 
cise duties if we choose, but the Governmentof the United States 
has not often exercised that power. I have a table before me 
in which it is shown that the great body of the money col- 
lected for the support of the Government has been by customs 
duties. The amount is$7,131,000,000 since the foundation of the 
Government. We have never resorted to a direct tax except 
twice, once during the war with England, and once during the 
recent war; and in both cases it was refunded to the States. The 
entire tax was only $28,000,000 in the first instance, but it was re- 
funded as an injustice to the States, as we refunded the tax that 
was levied during our civil war. 

Then we have really only three times in the course of our his- 
tory devised a system of internal revenue, that is imposts or ex- 
cises. First, at the beginning of the Government, we levied a 
taxon spirits, whisky; and the result was a collision and ridts in 
Pennsylvania and what is called the whisky rebellion. That 
was soon repealed. Then again during the war of 1812 we levied 
for a short time excise taxes, which yielded about 5 per cent of 
the amount of duties collected during the same time, They 
were gradually repealed and disappeared. When the civil war 
broke out, however, we were compelled to resort to a larger use 
of the taxing powers by internal revenue. 


We levied heavy taxes on whisky, tobacco, beer, and a great 
many other industries. Finally, we he oat them all except 
whisky, ,and beer. It wasfound thatthe tax on whisky, 
tobacco, and beer was easily collected, not complained of by our 
people, and that tax has been retained only for one purpose, and 

t is only justified by one object, and that is to provide for debts 
and obligations growing out of war. Its present purpose is to 
provide a fund for the payment of pensions. The internal tax 
just about pays the amountof pensions justly conferred upon our 
soldiers, their widows and orphans, people whom we are bound 
to care for. : 

The very moment when the pensions shall cease to exist, 
which can only be when the whole generation in which we live 

away, then this tax will be repealed, and our Govern- 
ment will again fall back where it has always stood. Duties 
upon imported goods fairly levied will then pay all the neces- 
sary expenses of our National Government, and besides the du- 
ties so levied judiciously and carefully, without 3 the 
burdens of our people, tend to foster our industries, to build up 
new industries, and make wealth and strength and power allover 
our country. That is all that it is necessary to say upon this 
branch of the subject. 

Here is a matter that I wish to call to the especial attention 
of Senators. All the States are now more or less embarrassed for 
objects of taxation. I have here a census table of the date of 
May 22, 1894, that in the census year of 1899 the aggregate tax- 
ation by the States and local governments was $579, 318,333. The 
taxes levied and collected by the national Government, includ- 
a postal revenues, during the same year amounted to $461,154,- 


The total revenues collected by the national, State, and local governments 
d a the census year ld mounted to 81,010, 478,013, distributed by divisions 
as follows: 


National Government, including postal revenues $461, 154, 680 


State, Territories, and District of Columbfa.......... 116, 157, 640 
Counties, WV OSUM BEBO A EE PRASE 138, 525, 493 
Munici ties, partly estimated 329. 625, 200 
: : $579, 318, 333 
The total ture of the national, State, and local governments on all 
accounts in 1890 was 5915, 954.058, distributed as follows, expenditures for 
schoois being separately reported: 
National Government, ineluding postal service . $352, 218, 614 — 
States, Territories, and District of Columbia, except 
for hne dess ——:2 


77, 105, 911 
Counties, except for public schools, yestimated 114,575,401 
gia mae except for public 0018, partly es- 

a 


988 
anne 189, 065, 537 


It thus appears that State and local taxes far exceed national 
taxes, and yet these State and local taxes, and the uses for which 
they are applied, are far more important to the mass of our pao- 
ple than even national taxes. The States are the nursing moth- 
ers of our system. They provide schools, protection of person 
and property, justice, law, homes, roads—innumerable blessings, 
Their power to tax should not be crippled by the exercise of na- 
tional authority. Duties and excises are ample sources of na- 


-tional revenue. Every direct tax or tax on income or aha 
nited 


except imports should be scrupulously avoided by the 
States, leaving to the States the entire field of direct taxation. 

The State of Ohio, which probably is as wealthy and prosper- 
ous as the other States in fair proportion, is now resorting to 
various expedients for direct taxation. The Government has 
all the sources of indirect taxation. Even the excises that we 
now levy could not be levied by the States,from the very cir- 
cumstances and nature of the count Suppose an excise duty 
of s0 much a gallon was levied by Kentucky upon distilleries. 
That excise tax levied in Kentucky would drive the distilleries 
out of Kentucky into Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois. 

So Hany State would undertake to collect an excise tax the very 
effort would drive out the industry, and the State would gain 
no revenue from it. Therefore an excise tax on tobacco, spirits, 
or beer, can only be levied by the National Government, and any 
attempt tolevy such a tax upon whisky, or beer, or tobacco, in a 
1 State would utterly defeatitself; the industry would cease 
in that State and be carried on in the neighboring States. There- 
fore it is that when we go beyond the limits of customs duties we 
take up only the taxes called excises which States can not levy.. 
But they can levy all other forms of taxation. We can levy di- 
rect taxes if we choose, but they will never be again probei 
appealed to, from the experience we have had now ina ee. | 


years. 

Many of the States are driven to all sorts of expedients for 
methods of taxation. As I said, Ohio is now searching the field 
to discover new sources of taxation. Their constitution, made 
forty-odd years ago, is behind the times, and the Legislature is 
so restrained and restricted and limited that it can not levy the 
taxes which are absolutely necessary for the support of the State 
government. We are now extending our taxes to taxes in the 
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rations. We are 
trying to extend taxes to various objects, and those are fields of 
taxation which ought never to be invaded by the National Gov- 
ernment. 

An income tax is only a tax to be im d in the midst of war, or 


nature of taxes on incomes, to taxes on co 


to meet the debts created by war. The great Choe to an in- 
come tax is that it is a tax upon property. Whatever may be 
said of it as a mere legal question, it is a direct tax upon property. 
The courts Ibelieve have generally held it to be an indirect tax, 
yet a tax upon incomes is in the nature of a direct tax, and it 
ought to be left to the States. We ought not as a fundamental 

rinciple of the pending bill or any bill that passes invade the 
Taninin of State taxation, but we should leave the States all 
that they have ever enjoyed. We have ample and boundless 
sources of revenue in the two items alone of duties on imports 
and taxęs on excises. 

The Supreme Court has in every case that has been brought 
before it (and there have been many cases of that kind; some of 
them I have here, but I will not read from them) uniformly up- 
held the powers of the Government to tax in its broadest way, 
and that Congress is the sole judge of the tax to be levied, and 
whether needed for the common defense and general welfare 
and the purposes for which the proceeds should be applied. The 
courts have so uniformly held and I may refer to one or two 
special cases.. The position of the Government since 1789 has 
always been the same. 

The motives for taxation were not confined to revenue only. 
The primary purpose, indeed, of all taxes is for revenue, but not 
for revenue only. There are important objects of public policy 
that can be also advanced by duties on imports. The first is the 
protection of American industries. Strange to say, the very first 
revenue law that was passed expressly declared that it was for 
the purpose of building up manufactures. So the framers of the 
Constitution themselves within two years after they issued the 
Constitution provided for it. 

it is for diversifying our productions. That has always been 
held to be a proper policy. In the Revolutionary war Great 
Britain undertook to declare that the colonies should not make 
even a shos nail ora horseshoe. They forbade the colonies to 
conduct any kind of manufacturing or even mechanical employ- 
ment; and that was one of the causes which led to the war be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country. And ever since we 
have had the power we have sought toencourage manufactures. 
We have sought to develop our industries not only by our cus- 
toms laws, but by our other laws intended to protect and encour- 

manufactures. It isactually ee for the independence 
of the American people to secure practically a monopoly in their 
own country of certain articles necessary for defense and wel- 
fare. 

I remember very well that Mr. Jefferson in one of his letters 
which I have read, but which J have not with me, declares in 
the most urgent manner that we must by restrictive duties se- 
cure our independence of foreign nations for war supplies. Gen. 
Jackson only uttered the same truth over and over again that 
duties should be levied for that purpose only. 

We also have the power to rea pa aha money for bounties in 
order to encourage special industries. I am not in favor of 
bounties, and donot think them the best mode of promoting any 
industry. Congress has levied bounties over and over n to 
encourage different branches of our industries, such as shipping, 
fisheries, salt, and sugar. All of these have been built up by 
bounties and gradually repealed, except as to sugar, which is 
now in force. 

The extreme exercise of the power of Congress to use taxa- 
tion for purposes other than revenue is the tax of 10 per cent 
levied in 1866 upon State bank notes. What was that for? Was 
that for revenue? Not at all, because no dollar of revenue was 
ever produced or intended to be produced by it. The object of 
the law taxing State bank bills was to compel their retirement 
so as not to interfere with the national currency then estab- 
lished. That question came before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and I have the case before me. The opinion was 
delivered by Chief Justice Chase. He says: i 

The general intent of the Constitution, however, seems plain. The Gen- 
eral Government, administered by the Congress of the Confederation, had 
been reduced to the verge of impotency the necessity of relying for reve- 
nue — 3 — requisitions on the States, and it was a leading object in the adop- 
tion of the Constitution to relieve the government to organized under 
it from this necessity, and confer upon it ompis power to provide revenue 

the taxation of 8 and Ey! oy And nothing is clearer, from the 
discussions in the Convention andthe ions which preceded final rati- 
fication by the necessary number of States, than the purpose to give this 
‘= sto pt 8 as to the taxation of everything except exports in its 
te granted iis power is, fio tay and colic dana, ades, apse wed 
excises, to pay the debt and provide for the common defense and general 
8 he United States.“ More comprehensive words could not have 


. Exports only are by another provision excluded from its appli- 
tation. (Wallace's Reports, volume 8, page 540. Veazie Bank vs, Fenno.) 


The Chief Justice says further: 


The comprehensiveness of the power thus given to Congress may serve 
to explain, at least, the absence of any attempt by members of the 8 
tion to de „even in debate, the terms of the grant. The words used cer- 
tainly describe the TANA POTEN: and it was the intention of the convention 
that the whole powershould be conferred, The definition of particular words, 
therefore, became unimportant. (Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, page 541.) 
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It is insisted, however, that the tax in the case before us is excessive, and 
so excessive as to indicate a purpose on the part of Congress to destroy the 
8 of the bank, and is therefore beyond the constitutional power of 

ess. 

The first answer to this is, that the judicial can not prescribe to the legis- 
lative departments of the Government limitations upon the exercise of its 
acknowledged powers. The power to tax may be exercised 9 
upon persons, but the responsibility ofthe Legislature is not to the courts, 
but to the people by whom its members are elected. Soifa particular tax 
bears heavily upon a corporation, or a class of corporations, it can not for 
that reason only be apanar contrary to the Constitution. (Veazie Bank 
vs. Fenno, page 548. 


We have also passed laws to enforce inspection, not only the 
laws of the nation but of the State, when there was no revenue 
at all to be derived. We have also levied a tax on immigrants, 
but not for revenue. I think the time may come when we ma: 
tax immigrants of a certain class for revenue, if you please, and 
also for protection. We have over and over in levied taxes 
to prevent the spread of infectious diseases. e have over and 
over again taxed things injurious. The pending bill contains 
many taxes of that kind where the getting of revenue is repu- 
diated—for instance, the tax on opium. The present tax is $12 a 
pound. That is reduced in this bill to 86, on the ground that at 
the higher rate it is smuggled. Is a tax of 600 per cent on an 
article injurious to man for revenue? Certainly not. Itis to 
5 1 the use and importation of this article, dangerous and 

d in its results, from entering our country. 

Sir, there has not been a single Congress, I may safely state, 
from the beginning of the Government until this hour, that has 
not passed some form of an imposition upon something or other, 
not for revenue but for protection, or prevention, or eradication 
of diseases, and the like. 

In support of my construction of the Constitution that Con- 
gress may levy taxes for any purpose that, in its judgment, may 
promote the common defense or general welfare, I wish to point 
again to the plain language of the Constitution, to the consistent 
and uniform action of Congress from 1789 until this time, from 
the first tax bill tothe last, and to the declaration of every Presi- 
dent from Washington to Jackson. 

I do not intend to read those declarations, but I will read the 
evidence of a living witness who is now before me to show that 
what I now state is correct. Here is an extract from a speech 
made by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEEs] at Terre 
watt Nad the 28th of August, 1882, nearly twelve years ago. He 
said: 


Ihear that I am arraigned by people who either can not or will not com- 
prehend this subject, for making a protective tarlf speech in the Senate. 


I once heard him make a good protective tariff speech in the 
Senate, and I was very much 8 with it. e will know 
where to find it, I have no doubt. He proceeded: 


Will some one show me how to make a Ve in favor of any kind of 4 
tariff which has no protection in it? And if in every tarif ever known oz 
that will ever be known there is as much protection as there is revenue, 
which is as certain as the laws of mathematics, I should be glad to be in- 
formed why I may not claim for the people of Indiana their honest share of 
such protection when they are paying eir full share of such revenue. If 
you are for free trade, say so, and embrace the consequences. If you are for 
tariff at all, you are fora = phage of laws which collects revenue and also 
protects American industries. You can not imagine, much less devise, a 
tariff which does not perform both these useful functions. 

Noman can answer this proposition; it has never been answered, and 
never will be. Let us then, like sensible people, recognize the element of 
protection as well as the element of revenue, and pl it where it will dc 
the most good to American interests. Thisis the principle formulated in 
the Democratic State platform of August 2, and I stand squarely, upon it. 
It is in harmony with all the interests of all classes in Indiana. The agri- 
cultural and manufacturing resources of Indiana are both very great, and 1 
2 as ee prospering together in fraternity, and not engaged in jar- 

ng hostility. 


Another part of this speech proves the fact which I have 
stated. The Senator from Indiana said: 


The position I hold on this subject is sustained in express words, and in 
elaborate arguments by every Democratic President ever elected, beginning 
with Thomas Jefferson and ending with James Buchanan, every one of whom 
also carried the great manufacturing State of Pennsylvania. I could stand 
here and read to you by the hour an unbroken chain of Democratic author- 
ity, from the very beginning of the present century until the last Presiden- 
tial canvass, show! that the position of the Democratic party has always 
been in favor of tariff for revenue, with protection to our home industries 
to the extent of that revenue. 

On the floor of the Senate I ‘said: “The tariff isa method of taxation; it 
has its origin in the power of the Government to raise money for the public 
service; but, like every other system of taxes ever known in history, its re- 
sulting co! uences reach farand wide among the people; it touches, takes 
hold upon, and encour: or depresses their diversified interests; and this 
great consequent fact, this vast incident, as it may be called, can no more be 
evaded, ignored, or pushed aside in legislation for the general good of the 
country than the ary fact of revenue itself.” 


With this witness here before me I need not quote the lan- 
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guage of any of the Presidents or other great men who have 
spoken on the subject. 

I also refer to Silas Wright, whom I have always regarded 
from what I have read of him, for I never saw him, as one of the 
ablest men produced by the Democratic party. Silas Wright 
was a thorough protectionist in 1828 and participated in the en- 
actment of the law of that year; and in subsequent years he sus- 
tained the same policy. Gen. Jackson has a very emphatic dec- 
laration on this subject. In his first inaugural address on the 
4th of March, 1829, he said: 

With regard to a proper selection of the subjects of impost, with a view 
to revenue, it would seem to me that the spirit of equity, caution, and com- 
promise, in which the Constitution was formed, requires that the great 
interests of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, should be equally 
favored; and that perhaps the only exception to this rule should consist in 
the pecullar encouragement of any products of either of them that may be 
foundessential to our national independence. 

In his first annual message, December 8, 1829, Gen. Jackson 
said: 


The generalrule to be applied in graduating the duties upon articles of 
fore growth or manufacture, is that which will place our own in fair com- 
petition with those of other countries; and theinducements to advance even 
astep beyond this point, are controlling in regard to those articles which 
are of primary necessity in time.of war. 

I should be perfectly willing to take this statement of Gen. 
Jackson as the theory and groundwork and basis of my opinions 
in regard to tariff reform. 

The Morrill tariff bill was approved by Mr. Buchanan and fa- 
vored byhim. Iwas then amember of the other House, and I re- 
member distinctly that the President, Mr. Buchanan, entirely 
differed from his Secretary of the Treasury and favored what is 
called the Morrill tariff bill, which was clearly a protective 
tariff. Every Democratic President from Thomas Jefferson to 
James Buchanan committed himself in various forms in favor of 
protection to American industries by tariff laws. 

The Democratic platformsfrom 1861 to 1892always contained the 
doctrine of protection ina milk-and-water way. I have here the 
last resolution of the kind. It was reported to the convention 
in 1892 by the committee having charge of resolutions. What 
is the declaration? I think it is hardly worth while to read it, 
because all Senators know it. It was a declaration in favor of 
tariff revenue with incidental protection; and when you come to 
talk about a tariff for revenue with incidental protection as dis- 
tinguished from a eee tariff such as we Republicans are 
in favor of, the difference is between tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee; it is a mere question of detail; a mere question of amount, 
and not a question of principle. 

If protection is one of the objects of the law, whether it be 
great or small is a matter of comparative indifference, because 
that would change with thechanging season ofthe year. AsI have 
gaid before, this customary clause was stricken out, and the prop- 
osition made by my friend in Ohio, Mr. Lawrence Neal, in the 
midst of a whirl of excitement in the Democratic convention, 
was inserted in the 1 which I have read to you. 

It is sometimes said that Mr. Cleveland entered into the can- 
vass and supported this resolution, and was elected in conse- 

uence of it. There is nothing to support that declaration to be 

ound in any word he has ever written since that time. On the 
other hand, we in Ohio had the 8 of testing the pop- 
ularity of the McKinley law with Mr. Neal and Mr. McKinley 
as rival candidates for governor of the State of Ohio. The re- 
sult of that canvass turned on the choice between a tariff for 
protection or a tariff for revenue, such as is defined by Mr. Neal, 
and Mr. McKinley carried the State by a majority of 86,000, the 
largest majority but one that wasever given in the State of 
Ohio. Where, then, is the authorship of this plank in the last 
Democratic platform? I will read it. It is taken from the con- 
stitution of the Confederate States. Senators will mark the dif- 
ference between the language I will read and the language of 
our Constitution giving the power to levy taxes: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, for revenue necessary to pay the debts, provide for the common 
defense, and carry on the Government of the Confederate States; but no 
bounties shall be granted from the Treasury; nor shall any duties or taxes 
fo on et from foreign nations be laid to promote or foster any branch 

Here, in this constitution, framed some fime in the early part 
of 1861, is the basis of the declaration made by the Democratic 

latform. Mr. Cleveland was too shrewd to fall into that pit. 

he difference between the Federal and the Confederate consti- 
tutions is that one gives to Congress full, unlimited, absolute 
wer over the question of taxation. The other, for reasons best 


nown to those who framed it, confines it to revenue only, and 
expressly declares that any protective duty shall be prohibited. 
No doubt that prohibition grew out of the debates in Congress 
in the early period of our Government. 

I believe it is among the blessings that have come to us in 
modern times that the people of the South are about to change 
their position upon this subject. 


It was very natural that a Gov- 


ernment founded upon the principle that capital should own 
labor should be opposed to protecting varied 8 
tions; that the owners of slaves, the great planters owning 
labor which they used and producing largely products for ex- 
portation, should not look to the development of their manufaé- 
tures or to the diversity of their production. It was not only 
natural, but it was inevitable, and we can not blame them fo 
eke public policy that could not be established or carrie: 
outin the Southern States because slavery was absolutely in- 
consistent with development and advancing production in the 
manufacturing line. 

Therefore, all the manufacturing was done in the North, and 
the Southern people felt that there wasa discrimination a Se 
them when duties were levied for the protection of particular in- 
dustries, none of which, except that of sugar,existed in the South- 
ern States. Now, I think I see a great advance along the line 
upon this subject. I heard the honorable Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. MORGAN] some years ago express some doubt as to 
whether it was a good thing for Alabama to have discovered 
coal and iron under her soil, because it interfered with the pro- 
duction of cotton. Now the position is very different. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator from Ohio refer to me in 
that statement? 

1 SHERMAN. The Senator from Alabama made that re- 
mark. 

Mr. MORGAN. I challenge the Senator to produce it out of 
the RECORD. I never in any lite said any such thing. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [heard it. ‘ 

Mr. MORGAN. If I said it it is in the RECORD, and the Sen- 
ator can find it. I challenge him to produce it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think I can. The Senator I remember 
made the declaration thatit might bea matter of doubt whether 
on the whole the discovery of coal and iron under the soil of Al- 
abama was a real benefit to them. He said it raised the value 
of labor and interfered with the production of cotton. 

Mr. MORGAN. I never made any such remark. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think I can find it for the Senator. 

Mr. MORGAN. I hope the Senator will. = 
a me SHERMAN. In the meantime I will note the Senator's 

oubt. 

I repeat that it was vory natural the Democrats of the old 
South, where capital owned labor, as it did own the great mass 
of the labor, should be opposed to the development of mechan- 
ical industries. That the North revolted nst, and thus sec- 
tional divisions arose. 

The South controlled the Democratic party before the war, 
dictated its policy and its platform. The result was that man 
thousands and tens of thousands of people in 1854, 1855, and 1856, 
became Republicans and abandoned the Democratic party, so 
that it scarcely had any power in anyof the Northern States 
foratime. But now our Southern friends have got new light 
npon thesubject. Theyare relieved from the incubus of slavery. 
They are diversifying their production. There is already a vast 
increase of manufacture. I am glad to read a table I hold inmy 


hand. I think it is the most hopeful sign I have seen. 

Total manufactures in Southern Slates by census years. 
Do $245, 000, 580 | 1880 22... 22s. eee eee $466, 086, 899 
W 871, 106, 682 | 1990 e ce 955, 160, 893 


ears. 
am glad of it, and I baller it will go on. I believe, from 
my knowledge of the Southern States, and I have traveled 
through all of them more or less, that there is more wealth ùn- 
derneath the soil than ever was produced from the soil by the 
growth of cotton or anything else. I believe all that region of 
country through Eastern Tennessee and Northern Alabama, all 
along the Atlantic mountain range clear up through Virginia 
and North Carolina, has undeveloped resources of untold value 
and untold extent. Iam glad of it. We are already indebted 
to our Southern friends for some little mitigation of the pend- 
ing bill as it came from the House of Representatives. We are 
indebted to them for a duty on coal. 
So far as Ohio is concerned we do not care for a duty on coal. 
We send a million tons of coal to Canada, but in West Virginia 
and perhaps in certain portions of Ohio, they send their coal 
Eastward. We are also indebted to our Southern friends for a 
moderate duty on iron ore. I doubt somewhat whether if iron 
ore had not been discovered in Alabama and Tennessee, we would 
have been able to carry the duty on iron ore. So as respects 
sugar. Our friends now are very fond and very hopeful ofa 
duty on sugar, and very anxious to have such a duty for their 
protection instead of continuing the bounty system, and their 
potential influence has already been felt to a greater or less ex- 
tent in the Senate Chamber. They have taken very good care 
to have a duty of about 80. per cent on rice, and I for one am very 
willing to give it to them, because if we can raise rice in this 
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country, eyen by a duty of 100 per cent, I should be willing to 
ive them the protective duty during the period of experiment. 
of all their ts. 

Now, those duties were not levied for revenue. Can any Sen- 
ator on the other side tell me that the duty of 40 cents a ton 
on coal is levied for revenue only? I should appeal to his manly 
sense of truth to answer me that question. So as to iron ore. 
These are protective duties, so designed and so declared, and I 
thank our thern friends that they have contributed also to 
our desire in that respect and to that extent sustained the policy 
of protection. 

Sir, I regard thisdevelopment in the South not only as inter- 
esting as a source of wealth to the people of the South, but as 
tending to bring our people more and more into harmony and 
union. In the olden times when we met.in Congress the South 
and the North were naturally bristling against each other; the 
feeling being strong and deep in the minds of the Northern 
popa ainst slavery, and the feeling being strong and dee 

the ds of the Southern people that we in the North 
no right to interfere with it, created in the very beginning a 
species of an mism amounting to enmity. 

Now, thank God, all that has > ages, cere They have developed 
their industries just as we have developed ours, and if they will 
continue to do so their wealth will increase with the growth of 
their industries. If the habits, notions, and character of our 
people, their associations and their industry, harmonize more 
and more, it tends to make usstronger and a more powerful peo- 
ple, and a free and happy people. We would gladly buy from 

he South and from California all the fruit in their seasons and 
furnish those sections the largest market they can find in all the 
world. So they and the South will be benefited by our improve- 
ment, by our progress, and the common objects and the aims of 
these two sections will become more harmonious, and our people 
will become more united, strong, and free. 

I present with pleasure a statement from a Northern source 
of ae South’s great future: 


Mr. Eprron: The South fs yet an undiscovered country. The real effort to 
develop the untold natural resources of the whole South is not over twenty- 
five years old. People knew, before the war, that cotton was raised there to 

ection, and in at abundance; so that the additional general informa- 
tion as to the capabilities ofthat country has been accumulated since; and, 
even in cotton, the value of cotton seed. and how to utilize it, is a very re- 
cent discovery. How many people knew that Arkansas has more navigable 
river water t any other State in the Union? How many people wW 
of the immense country subject to overflow from the Mississippi, 

which t be saved from it, tas Holland has been reclaimed from t 
ocean? How many Americans knew how much salt, how much tron, how 
much coal, or even how much ae there is in the South? 


It may excite sur- 
prise that the South is now the leadinglumber country of the United States. 


Mr. President, I wish now to come directly to the practical 
question before us. The act known as the McKinley act of 1890 
scribes and regulates the duties levied and the mode of col- 
ection of all the revenues of the Government. Perhaps no act 
in the history of the country has been moré unjustly arraigned 
and more persistently misrepresented than what is known as the 
McKinley tariff law. It has been universally treated by our 
Democratic friends as a law to inerease taxes, as a law to pro- 
hibit importations. On the contrary, it isa law to reduce the 
revenue and to reduce taxes. > 
It has reduced taxes, and, as I feared at the time, it has re- 
duced taxes too much. It was for that reason that I was op- 
posed to one of the features of the bill. The passage of this law 
was the logical result of the election of 1888. It grew out of the 
challenge of President Cleveland of 1887. It became a law on 
the Ist of October, 1890, after a more severe antagonism than 
probably the pending bill will have, and after moaths of weari- 
some debate. It has been grossly misrepresented from the be- 
ginning. I have here a schedule showing that of 635 items in 
` the law 305, or nearly one-half, were unchanged by the McKinley 
act, 142 were decreased, and 188 were increased. 


Changes made by Me Kinley law. 
[The Manufacturer, December 16, 1890.] 
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The decrease in revenue, according to the estimates, has been 
from thirty to forty million dollars. So that it was an act to re- 
duce revenue, and, although raising duties on certain articles, it 
added very largely to the free list. It had some demerits. It 
adopted bounties for sugar, instead of protection, which I be- 
lieved at the time was a bad policy. It favored unduly, I think, 
the sugar trust, then not known, and which had not grown to 
the importance which it has assumed since. It inereased duties 
on articles that compete with domestic production. That was 
undoubtedly one of its leading features, and the result of that 
action was enormously to develop our industries. 

The tables of 1890 compared with the tables of 1893-94 would 
show an increase of production in every branch of industry. It 
is especially so in regard to the woolen industries, the cotton in- 
dustries, and various forms of manufacture, various kinds of ma- 
chinery, and especially in the development of our iron industry. 

The honorable Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] in his 
speech at the 8 of the debate made a statement to 
which I wish to call his attention, for I think he will find that 
he was entirely mistaken.’ On page 5 of his speech of April 2, 
1894, he said: 


It can never be forgotten that the enactmentof the McKinley law in Octo- 
der. 1820, was followed almost immediately areduetion of the wages of 
all workers in iron and steel. beginning ai moestead, in Penusylvania, 
under Carnegie, resulting in. bloodshed ard wholesale murder, and extend- 
— 8 the country and to almost every branch of manufacturing 

y. 
He then says: 


Manufacturers of iron and steel were especially favored by the law of 1890, 


On the contrary, the reduction of duties on iron and steel was 
almost universal, and the duties on iron and steel, especially the 
kind of heavy articles made by Carnegie, were uced very 
largely. I have here a table sho the actual effect of the 
McKinley tariff act as to iron and compared with the pre- 
vious law. It shows that there was a reduction of the rate of 
duty on bar irom or round iron, on beams, ete. On beams, gird- 
ers, and joists there was a reduction of more than 25 per cent; 
that is, from 14 cents to nine-tenths of acent per pound. On 
boiler and other plate iron or steel there was a large reduction. 

On railway bars, the article that the CarnegiesI suppose more 
largely make, the duty was reduced from $15.66 à ton to $13.44, 
and on steel T rails the duty was reduced from $20.16 a ton to 
$13.44 a ton, or one-third of the duty was taken off. On sheets 
of iron or steel of various forms the reduction was from 10 to 20 
percent. This table shows the facts I have stated. 

The idea that inereased duties on iron and steel under the 
McKinley law had anything to do with strikes at, Homestead is 
therefore entirely untenable. It was because of the reduction 
of the duties on iron that Carnegie undertook to reduee the rates 
of wages. The reduction of the duty will always compel the 
manufacturers to reduce the rate of wages, or else in some way 
to raise the price of the article. That is necessarily true, be- 
2ause labor is the chief element in all kinds of iron manufactures. 
The unhappy events which occured at Homestead no one can re- 

ret more than I, but the idea that they were chargeable to the 
cKinley act is entirely erroneous. 

When my friend from Missouri [Mr. VEST] says that the rates. 
on iron and steel articles were advanced all along the line he is 
greatly mistaken. It was the reduction of the duties which 
caused the trouble. Ihave no apology at all to make for the 
men who were in that riot. or for the employers, who 
probably were as much at, fault as the men, and perhaps more 
so. I have no belief in theexpediency, the legality, or the right 
to introduce Pinkerton detectives into any State except where 
they live and where they can be mustered into the local foree. 
I give no countenance to what oecurred at . yet 
those occurrences did have great influence in the pending elec- 
tion. They misled the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] 
into imputing the cause of the Homestead troubles to the Mo- 
Kinley act, when the McKinley act reduced the rates of duties 
on every article produced by Mr. Carnegie. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRYE in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iam aware that it is not agreeable to the 
Senator from Ohio to be interrupted, and it is not agreeable to 
me to be re Bea him, consequently I rise for fear I may be 
misunderstood, merely to say that on some other occasion I ma; 


the remarks the Senator from Ohio is making. Ish 
not do so now, however. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I never make any objection to being inter- 


` 
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rupted when Trefer to a Senator, and I have no doubt the Sena- 
tor from Indiana will find the statements which I have received 
from un employé of the Committee of Finance are correct. 

The McKinley act in certain industries did increase the duty 
on imported goods, and that, as I said, greatly developed our pro; 
duction. There is another remark to be made about the Me- 
Kinley act. It was impar tial to all sections and to all industries. 
The South was well cared for in the act, and every reasonable 
degree of protection was given toit. In growing industries in 
the North, industries to be encouraged, an increase of duty was 
given. In nearlyall the older industries the rates were reduced, 
and the result was a reduction of revenue to the extent of $30,- 
000,000. It was estimated for. 

The object of the act was declared to be to reduce the revenue. 
There was no discrimination made in the McKinley act between 
agriculture and mechanics. The bill which we have now before 
us sacrifices the interest of every farmer in the United States, 
except probably the growers of rice and the growers of fruit in 
the South. The Me ey act, I believe, was the most care- 
fully framed, especially in its operative clauses and its classifi- 
cation of duties, of any bill ever passed by the Congress of the 
United States in respect to tariff duties. 

There is another matter to which I wish to call attention. It 
is sometimes said that the McKinley act is the cause of an in- 
sufficient revenue. That, again, is a very grave mistake. I 
haye here a table giving the revenue for a number of years for 
the support of the Government, and until Mr. Clev was 
sworn into office there was no want of revenue to carry on the 
88 of the Government. The truth is that until July, 
1892, there was a surplus of revenue, and not a deficiency in rev- 
enue. The table I have here shows this matter perfectly. 

The receipts during the years ending June 30, 1891, 1892, 
1893, under the McKinley act, furnished ample means for the 
support of the Government, and it was not until afterwards, 
when Mr. Cleveland had been elected and when there was a 
great fear and dread all over the country that our industries 
would be disturbed by tariff legislation, thatthe revenues fell off. 
The surplus in 1891 was $37,000,000; in 1892, in the midst of the 
election, it was $9,914,000, and in 1893, up to June 30, the sur- 
plus revenue was $341,000. Yet in a single year afterwards, 
after this attempt to tinker with the tariff had commenced, after 
the announcement as to the tariff had been made by Mr. Cleve- 
land, after the general fear that sprang up in the 3 in re- 
gard to tariff legislation, the revenues under the McKinley act 

e 


off over $66,000,000, and the deficiency of that year was 
$66,542,000. 


Receipts and expenditures. 
Years ending June 30— July 1, 1893, to 
1891. 1802. 1808. May 1, 1894. 
58, 544, 233. 03 888, 200.29 P461, 716, 561. 5a 6244. 111, 490.95 


. — 421, 304, 470. 40 415, 953, 806. 56| 459, 574.887. 68 310, 653, 646. 60 
Excess of receipts $7,200, 07) 9,914, 453, 66 2,811, 674.29) #68, 542, 200. C 


*Deficiency. 
Receipts and expenditures, by months, from July 1, 1898, to May 1, 1894. 


Receipts. Expenditures Deficiency. 


$30, 905, 776. 19 | $39, 675, 888. 60 | 88, 770, 112. 41 
23, 890, 885.30 | 33,305,228.48 | 9, 414,343.18 
24, 582, 758. 10 | 25, 478,010. 17 B95, 254. 07 
24, 558, 394.07 | 29, 588, 702. 34 5,035, 398.27 
23, 979,400.81 | 31,302. 020. 41 7, 322, 625.60 
22, 312, 027.00 | 30,058, 260.51 | 7,748, 233.51 
24, 082, 788.97 | 31,309, 669.59 | 7,226,930. 62 
22, 260,290.46 | 26,725,373.84 | 4,456,074. 38 
24, 842,797.79 | 31, 187, 550, 21 6,294,762. 45 
22, 692, 364.26 | $2,072, 836.42 | 9. 380. 472.16 

— 244,111, 439.95 | 310, 653, 646.60 | 65, 542, 206.65 


J do verily believe that if Mr. Harrison had been elected Pres- 
ident of the United States the McKinley act would have fur- 
nished ample revenue for the support of the Government, be- 
cause there would have been then no fear of disturbance of the 
protected industries throughout our country. 

It has sometimes been claimed, and especially on the stump, 
that the election of Mr. Cleveland has committed the Demo- 
cratic party to the extreme ideas contained in what is called the 
Neal resolution. I choose to defend Mr. Cleveland against that 
imputation. He never has indorsed that resolution. He so 
states, as I have read at the beginning of my remarks. 

Nevertheless it is true that the effect of Mr. Cleveland's elec- 
tion has been to create the disturbances that have grown up 
since that time. The fear of radical changes in the tariff law is 


peer the basis of them. It has caused the falling of prices 
th at home and abroad. Other causes operating in foreign 
countries have extended those evils all over Europe and proba- 
bly over nearly all the world wherever commerce dwells. No 
doubt the fallin the value of silver and the increased demand 
for gold largely precipitated and added to the other evils thatI 
have mentioned. : 

Another fact was apparent, and that is that 5 
had existed in almost every part of the world. Si effects 
are shown in other countries. Then, besides, there were finan- 
cial failures which even alone in ordinary times would have 
tended to disturb the commerce of the world. There were the 
financial failures in Brazil and the Argentine Republic. All 
these conditions contributed to the defeat of the party then in 

wer. It was unfortunate, so far as Mr. Harrison is concerned, 
that the election came off in 1892, when all these causes culmi- 
nated and led to the election of Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Cleveland 
was not aided by this Neal dogma in regard to a tariff for rev- 
enue only. He never was responsible for it, and he ought not 
to be held responsible for it. 

Mr. President, if when Congress had met there had been a 
disposition on the part of both sides in this Chamber and in 
the House of Representatives to take up the tariff question and 
discuss it and consider it as a pure question of finance, there 
would have been no difficulty on this side of the Chamber. We 
all were ready to revise the rates contained in the McKinle 
tariff act. The body of that act has been embodied in and 
printed as a part of the proposed law. Nearly all of the work- 
ing machinery of the collection of customs, framed carefully 
under the experienced eye of my friend from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON], is still retained. All the schedules, the formal parts of 
the act, which are so material, the designation into classes, all 
those matters which are so complicated and difficult to an or- 
dinary lawyer or an ordinary statesman, have been retained. 
II the bill had been taken up in the spirit in which it should 
have been taken up, and if an impartial committee of both par- 
ties in the Senate and the other se had gone over it item by 
item, it might have been passed in thirty days without trouble. 
That was not the purpose; it was not the object, and it was not 


the actual result. Ifthe declaration of Mr. Cleveland had been_ 


put in the form of a bill, with suitable protection to American 
industry in all branches, North and South, without distinction, 
there would have been no difficulty about ing it. 

But that is not the kind of bill that the other side wanted. 
They wanted a bill to strike atindustrial interests; they wanted 
a bill based upon the defunct Confederate constitution; they 
wanted to engraft upon our Constitution words contained in an- 
other constitution, which, thank God, is not now the lawof the 
land. There was the feeling. y 

Iam willing at any time to vote for ample duties to meet all 
the necessary expenditures of the Government. I should be 
willing to provide by excises for all the debts caused by the war. 

I believe that a surplus is better than a deficiency, and that a 
Government like ours, with an annual income of $400,000,000, had 
better have asurplus of at least $40,000,000 to be applicable to the 
payment of the national debt than to haveadeficiency. I believe 
with Thomas Jefferson that we always ought to keep in mind 
and view the necessity of paying off our debts in our generation. 
That was the theory of our fathers. A surplus in private life 
and in public life is always a benefit, while a deficiency is always 
a curse. There would have been no difficulty at all in providing 
ample means to support the Government and ample protection 
to new industries in which we can compete. 

There would have been no difficulty in providing sufficient pro- 
tection for established industries tocover the difference in wages 
here and in competing countries, an impartial distribution of 
protection to all sections, the same protection to the industries 
of the farm, the workshop, and the mine, duties high enough for 
us to compete with foreign products, but not so high as to pro- 
mote monopoly. The measure of protection should extend only 
so far as to create competition and not tocreate home monopoly. 
Protection to labor should be accomplished by wise laws in re- 
straint of pauper and lawless immigration. In the near future 
we shall have to meet this very important question as to the 
character and nature of the immigration coming to our country. 
We ought to have conservative legislation in favor of labor, and 
provision for the arbitration of strikes. 

i roster of amodel tariff are based largely upon what is called 
the Morrill tariff of 1861. That was not à party measure. It was 
never discussed or considered asa party measure. The Senator 
at my right [Mr. MORRILL] and myself were then in Congress 

ther: we were on the same committee and went over the 
same work. There Democrats, Republicans, and Americans, as 
they were called, sat side by side, and the question of ang, Sher 
never raised. The classification was simple and clear. 


was before we had any debts to meet and before we had any pen- 
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sions to pay. We had but three classes 10, 20, and 30 per cent, 
where ad valorem duties were levied, the specific duties oper- 
ating in about the same way. 

That law raised ample revenue for supportof the Government. 
The principle of specific duties was engrafted in every case, ex- 
cept where the articles were of such a nature that they could 
not bo measured by a specific duty. If the ee tariff bill 
had been taken up with that idea, or if the McKinley tariff act 
had been taken up, with its broader phraseology, more extended 
scope, raising a larger sum of money and thus revised, the duties 
might easily have been arranged. The Wilson bill, however, 
when it came to us would, on its face, have caused a deficiency 
of $75,000,000. 

The honorable Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] I be- 
lieve stated that sum, and in the report of the committee that 
sum is given. So the bill when it came to us, instead of being a 
bill to impose duties for revenue only, created a deficiency of 
$75,000,000. Under our existing tariff law under the circum- 

stances thatnowsurround us, there is up to the Ist of this month 

during the present fiscal year a deficiency of $66,000,000. The 
Wilson bill as first framed and sent to us would create a defi- 
ciency of 375,000,000 more. So the deficiency under the bill, going 
upon the present condition of affairs, would have been about 
$140,000,000. 

The Wilson bill provided for ad valorem instead of specific 
duties. Isupposed that that question had been settled by the 
practice, not only of our own country, but of all governments. 
We have time and time again adopted the theory that wherever 
specificduties can be imposed theyshould beimposed. Inevery 
commercial country in the world that rule has been applied. In 
England I do not believe they have a single ad valorem duty. 
3 is specific. They have but few articles in their 
tariff. In France where they have a tariff almost as broad as 
ours, nearly all the rates are specific. 

There are certain articles on which duties can not be levied 
by weight, measure, length, etc. They must therefore pay duties 
at valorem, and wherever that is necessary ad valorem duties 
have beenlevied. As a rule every commercial country in Europe, 
Germany, France, and every other nation, as well as Great 
Britain, has adopted specific duties as the rule and ad valorem 
duties as the exception. Yet the pending bill is confessedly 
founded upon the theory that ad valorem duties should be ap- 

lied. They always lead to fraud; they always have done so. 
The estimates of duties under the ad valorem system, made when 
I was Secretary of the Treasury, were always considered as at 
least 20 per cent below the fair value. 

There was a constant struggle over it. In addition, the ex- 
pense of collecting ad valorem duties is enormous. You have 
to have skilled men in all branches of industry to examine the 
goods to say what their value is. It isan exceedingly difficult 
operation. At one time it amounted to nearly 10 per cent of 
the value, where the amount of importations was small. I see 
the committee here have practically abandoned that idea of the 
House bill, and I am glad of it. Nearly all the duties now pro- 
posed to us are specific. x 

Then the valuation is at the place of shipment under the pres- 
ent law, while under the pending bill it is at the place of produc- 
tion. The result will be that valorem duties applied at the 
place of production will yield no revenue at all. at is iron 
ore worth in Spain or Cuba or Africa? The custom-house ofti- 
cer in New York must ascertain the value of the ore at the place 
of production, whers the iron ore is dug out. Itisnothing. It 
is only the native orein the mountain. Therefore this principle 
is wrong in every sense of the word. 

The pending bill is sectional. Iam sorry to make this 1 7 
against it. Let it can not be avoided, and everybody will see 
that it is so. Let me read these duties. I take corresponding 
articles: 

THE NORTH. 


Shell fish, even if canned, free. 


THE SOUTH. 
Sponges, 10 per cent. Para- 


Paragraph 615, page 113. graph 69, page 11. Florida. 
Maine. : Sumac, 10 per cent. Para- 
Flax, free. Paragraph 497, graph72, page 12. Virginia. 
e 102. Northwest. Iron in pigs, $4 per ton, equal 
Chains of all kinds, 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. Paragraph 
Paragraph 137, page 30. The 110, page 21. Alabama and 
whole Northwest. Tennessee. 


Freestone, sandstone, and lime- 
stone, free. Paragraph 106, 
page 20. Ohioand North. ` 


Marble, rough, 50 cents per cu- 
bie foot. Paragraph 103. Mar- 
ble, manufactured, 85 cents 

r cubic foot. Paragraph 
04. Tennessee and Georg 


What reason can be given for that? Marble manufacture is 
45 per cent in Tennessee; freestone manufacture is 20 per cent in 


Ohio and the North; sugar is 40 per cent, with additions of one- 
eighth and one-tenth; while wool, the great product upon which 
depends the labor of more people and of more value, raw and 
manufactured, isfree. A great industry which furnishes one of 
the necessaries of life is free, while sugar has a protective duty 
of 40 per cent. 

Rice, 84 per cent; live animals, 20 per cent, in the West and 
Northwest; grain of all kinds, 20 per cent; peanuts, 73 per cent, 
in the South; filberts, 35 per cent, in the North; ties for balin 
cotton, free; hoop iron for every other purpose, 30 per cent 
valorem. 

Now, sir, it will not do to send to the people of the United 
States that kind of an enactment. They will repudiate and re- 
sent it. I amwilling to give to the South on every articleevery 
rate of duty that is now proposed here, if they will acknowledge 
that it is for their protection—and it is for protection; but I in- 
sist that the same rule should be applied to the protection of 
the Northern country. If any man from the South should rise 
in his place and tell me that these duties on sponges, sumac, 
rice, marble, sugar, peanuts, and ties are for revenue only he 
would create a doubt in my mind as to his credibility, because it 
must appear that these high duties are intended more for pro- 
tection than for revenue. 

I am in favor of them for protection, but Senators from the 
South ought to admit, too, that they are for protection. When 
you come to talk about tariff for revenue and incidental protec- 
tion and a tariff for revenue and protection, you have come to 
the difference that you can not see or feel. These duties were 
not levied for revenue; they will produce but little if any rev- 
enue, but they are intended to protect, to foster, to encourage 
the production of all those things, and on that ground alone are 
they justifiable. 

There is another point I wish to notice. This Wilson bill is 
based upon the policy of making raw materials free. Now, why 
should a rule such as that ever be proposed by mortal man? 
What are raw materials? The earth is the finished product of 
the Creator; but what are raw materials? Is it the ore in the 
earth or the ore that has been lifted from the earth with heavy 
and hard labor, exposure, and fatigue? Is not the iron ore of 
the miner just as much his work as the finished work of the 
highest branch of art? 

What is the basis of this idea of free raw material? If the basis 
is simply revenue, then I would say do not put any revenue duty 
on raw material, because there is not much ad valorem about the 
raw material in the earth; butif labor is applied to those raw 
materials it ought to be protected to the same extent and the 
same degree as labor performed in any other branch of industry. 
Therefore it is, I suppose, that our friends on the other side 
have finaily yielded ab vents on iron ore and on coal. 

The wonderful development of mining under protection is one 
of the marvels of our age, especially in the South, but it is also 
the case in the far West. The development of our mineral re- 
sources has gone beyond any expectation. I have not the ma- 
terials here to give the data, although they have been often quoted 
in debate; butany one of the metals is now more valuable than the 
gold and silver produoed in this country. Iron is worth many 
times all the gold and silver combined. There was transported 
last year 10,000,000 tons of iron ore from the Lake Superior re- 
gion to Ohio and other parts for manufacture; and great ships 
have been devised to carry this immense commerce, greater 
than all the tonnage of the United States on the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

There is another thing about this bill, in levying the income 
tax, upon which I will have something tosay hereafter. Itlevies 
it upon the rich and the poorest of the poor. It extends it to all 
savings banks. As it was sent to us by the other House it ex- 
tends to all building associations, to national banks, to widows 
and orphans. I have undertaken to group together some sta- 
tistics as to the people who own our national banks, our savings 
banks, our industrial building associations, to show how much is 
the average value of the stock or interest of particular persons 
in these various corporations. As near as I can learn from the 
best information, the average holding is about 8400. I havea 
statement here made by a gentleman in the city of New York 
who professes to give the exact amount. It makes no difference; 
it is not necessary for me; but that is undoubtedly about the 
fair average. 

Now, this income tax, as it is termed, excludes the great mass 
of the incomes of the country. Three-fourths of all the incomes 
of the country are between $1,000 and $4,000. That is shown by 
the statistics of the census, as ascertained as near as possible, 
though probably not quite correct. If you choose to tax the 
large incomes of $4, and upwards I do not object, but the tax 
on savings banks and on national banks, and all these corpora- 
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tions, and the railroads and the like of that, is a tax on the poor- 
est of the poor, or rather it is a tax upon the frugal of the poor. 

The men and women and children who put their little savings 
in these institutions for protection and care, with a little added 
interest year by year, are the people who more than all others 
ought to be protected against taxation; and yet I venture to say 
that this tax upon corporations, falling as I say mainly upon per- 
sons of very limited means, will be more thau tho tax on all the 
millionaires of our country, if you choose to call them so. As it 
now stands it is an agrarian tax, only justified by a condition of 
war. 

My honorable friend from Georgia [Mr. WALSH] quoted me as 
supporting the income tax. Certainly I did. In the very be- 
ginning of our war I was in favor of an income tax and actively 
urged it. I pushed it forward and stood by it. Why? Notthat 
it was a thing to be done in all time to come; but it was an ac- 
tual, immediate necessity. When our people were engaged in 
war on small pay I voted for the income tax. It was introduced 
and came to us from the House of Representatives, if I remem- 
ber aright. 

We levied an income tax first on all incomes above $840, I 
think, clear up—and income tax not of 2 per cent, but of 5 per 
cent. The next year we increased that income tax. One year 
we doubled it; andit socontinued. I think it was in 1870, when 

the condition of our country was stilla hazardous one, when the 

debt of the nation was over $2,090,000,000, when the pension list 
was N more and more year by year, I was in favor of 
manting the income tax, but it was then repealed. 

Mr. President, I think the pendency of this bill has caused 
nearly all the distress and stagnation of business which now 
exists. I know Senators may differ with me on this ques- 
tion, but I should like to read two letters from men who are 
known to me and known to other members of this body. I take 
the liberty of reading a letter from Hon. William R. Moore, of 
Memphis, Tenn., formerly a member of Congress, and now a 
resident and prominent citizen there. He writes as follows: 


I think it is safe to say that no such extraordinary political condition has 
existed in this United States within the lifetime of the oldest inhabitant as 
that which characterizes the whole country to-day. Stagnation, business 
depression, anxiety, and want of confidence exist in Meat oros; shop, mine, 
manufactory, farm, and community; more than 3,000,000 of American citi- 
zens are without employment; soup houses and charitable organiza- 
tions are everywhere taxed to their utmost capacity to satisfy the hunger 
of the starving poor and cover the nakedness of the ragged masses; and 
even while we are here seriously discussing remedies for this lamentable 
state of affairs, an army of half clad, half starved, and half crazed American 
citizens are actually footsore and weary on the march to the capital of our 
country with some undetined though serious purpose to seek a remedy for 
their grievance. 


I ask the Secretary to read a letter which I have received 
from the firm of S 5 7 8 5 Jennings & Co., of Jersey City, N. 
J., a firm, I am told, of high standing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PERKINS in the chair). 
The letter will be read in the absence of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SPAULDING, JENNINGS & Co., WEST BERGEN STEEL WORKS, 
Jersey City, N. J., April 20, 1894. 

DEAR SIR: The present condition of the business of this country must be 
our excuse for trespassing upon your valuable time. 5 

While there are many concerns in our line of much greater magnitude 
than ours, we feel satisfied that the uniform dullness of trade which affects 
the masses justifies us in appealing to you for relief Pardon us, therefore 
for calling your attention to our own particular case. 

oF to the ist of August these works were running night and day, giving 
employment to about 300 men. The average pay of each was 81.87) per day“ 
that is, including men and boys, as high an average, we think, as any other 
factory in the country can present. 

Little by little the business dropped off, until we were obliged to disc e 
the hands employed on the night turn earlyin August; we then clung to the 
hope that some action on the part of Congress would take place which would 
restore confidence and enable us to keep running full time—in the daytime, 
at least—and thus give employment to, say, two hundred men; but we ob- 
serve, in loo’ over our books, that the business is gradually shrinking, a 
little more and a little more each month, until now we are doing about half 
what we were a year ago this time. Wages have been reduced and the re- 
duction acce without a murmur. Many of our oldest and most reliable 
men are walking the streets, without any means of support for their fami- 
lies; what little they have been able to earn has been consumed, as well as 
what had been laid aside for a ‘‘rainy day. 

Prices have shrunk through the terrific competition incident to such condi- 
tions, until now we are manufacturing at cost, oralittle below. It therefore 
only becomes a question of time when ruin must overtake this concern; we 
do not put it too strongly, that is exactly the condition thatis facing us, and 
the result of years of unremitt: toil will, in all probability, be swallowed 
up in the gulf of wretchedness which is opening wider and deeper as the days 
goon. Because the American workingman has borne his burden uncom- 
plainingly, because indignation meetings have not been held and incendiary 
resolutions passed, because the anarchist has been frowned down, is no in- 
dication that the manly American workingman is not suffering. He is suf- 
fering. He and his sett nave denied themselves, first, the comforts of life, 
then the necessities, and finally have endured a degree of pinc and de- 
privation that is simply heroic before he or they should become objects of 
charity. His wholenature revolts against the thought ot becoming a beggar, 
and no one who has not red in behind the scenes of many of the neatly 
8 and ant oon ODADA little e ae ag aes realize the 

wful misery whic ese people are enduring and the dreadful uncertaint 
which is confronting them. y 


We write to ask in all e and candor if the 1 lators who have 
been entrusted with the ment of the affairs of this country, and who 
are bound by their solemn oa as well as by their devotion to the people, 
to see that a fairly rous condition is assured under their control—we 


say, We ask the legislators now. if they do not think that the manufacturers 
and 9 ofthis country have endured this thing as long as they can 
reasonably be expected to endure it? What isto become of us 
Very respectfully yours, 
SPAULDING, JENNINGS & CO. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, that is a doleful tale, but I 
have no doubt it isa correct picture. I know that in many of 
the farming districts throughout the State of Ohio, and the 
West generally, the same kind of distress is occurring all the 
time, and the farms are declining in value in many cases. I 
think in Ohio farms are not worth as much now as they were 
thirty or i yoana ago. Isa period of such distress the time 
to make radical changes in our revenue laws, which are likely 
to affect all our interests? 

I have here before me two tables, which I do not intend to 
read, which show that the grossest injustice is to be committed 
upon the farmers all over our country, especially over the north- 
ern country; and if the honorable Senators who have charge of 
this bill could know the condition in which those farmers will 
be pieces by the active competition which will be carried on 
with them all along our C ian border of 4,000 miles, I do not 
believe they would support any such schedules as these. 

I have here a table of the farm products which are transferred 
to the free list by the Wilson bill, and showing the duties paid 
under the present law. They range from 20 to 50 per cent; and 
among the articles that are to be made duty free are apples, 
bacon, and hams, preserved meats, flax straw, flax, not hackled 
hemp, lard—a very important article of commerce— trees, an 
all nursery stock, seeds of all kinds, tallow, wool, wool waste 
and noils, rags and flocks, buckwheat, etc. 

These are all important articles produced by the farmer, and 
every one of them is transferred to the free list from the dutia- 
ble list. How will our farmers be able under this bill, if it be- 
comes a law, to compete with Canada? How can they compete 
with any country in the world? How can they compete with 
even the South American countries, from which lines of steam- 
ers come here? 

The production of bacon and hams alone is one of our most im- 
portant industries, especially of the Northern States, and ex- 
tending to every part of the country. The amount of Sapore 
tion is very large at times, and sometimes the importation is 
large, especially from Canada. The table is as follows: 


List of farm products that are transferred to the free list by the Wilson bill, and 
showing duties Mader the present law. : 7 


Products. Act of 1800. Wilson bill. 
Apples . 
Bacon and hams Do. 
Preserved mea Do. 
Bristles Do. 
Cabbages Do. 
Cider ..... -| cents per gallon Do. 
Eggs 5 cents per dozen Do. 
Feathers 10 per cent Free. 
Flax straw ....... ore ton Do. 
Flax, not hackled 40 per ton Do. 
DDD 825 per ton Do. 
Hair_... 15 per cent Do. 
Lard 2 cents per pound Do. 
Mk 5 cents per gallon Do, 
Green pease 40 cents per bushe! 5 
Trees and all nursery | 20 per cent 
5 a Do. 
n peor cent. * po: 
cent per poun: 0. 
30 per cent Do. 
il and 12 cents per pound. Do. 
Wool waste and noils....| 30 cents per pound Do. ; 
Rags and flocks .......... 10 cents per pound Do. 
Buckwheat .........-.....| 15 cents per bushel Free (or 20 per cent to 
countries that im- 
pose a duty on like 
articles). 
CORA. = secre pe peeueh sunalinoes’ Do. 
Qats Do. 
Rye Do, 
Wheat ~= Do. 
Broom corn Free. 


Here is a table giving twenty-one farm products upon which 
the duties are reduced about 50 per cent, and they are changed 
mainly from specific to ad valorem duties. What are they? 
Horzes and mules, cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, lambs, san 
butter, cheese, potatoes, and so on, all of which, as I have 1 
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are reduced about 50 per cent, and showing a loss of revenue of 
$11,455,662 a year. 
Twenty-one farm products upon which duties are reduced about 50 per cent. 


Act of 1890. Wilson bill. 

Horses and mules ...-.-......-...- | #30 per head 0 = cent. 
Cattle -| 310 per head 7 — . 
Calves - 8 n r head — 65 

AT 81. 0. 
. 1 A aioe Do, 
Lambs --| T5 cents per head Do. 
Barley -...— -| 30.cents per bushel. .___ Do. 
Butter cents per pound Do. 
Cheese. ..... 7788. 8 YS Do. 
Beans 40 cents per bushel. Do. 
Hay -| & per ton ze Do. 
Honey 20 cents per gallon Do. 
Hops -| 15 cents per pound Do. 
Ontor — 0 cents per — Do. 
Potatoes 25 cents per bushel... 30 per cent. 
Castor beans.. 50 ceuts per bushel .. 25 cents. 
9 LIES 20 cents per bushel 4 cents. f; 
Vegetables S per cent per cen 
Poultry, live __....... 3 cents per pound 20 per cent. 

try, dressed d cents per pound Do. 
Beef, mutton, and pork.....____| 2 cents per pound 25 per cent. 


Total reduction of duty upou agricultural. products, $11,455,602. 50. 


Why should these changes be made? There is no complaint 
among the farmers of the existing duty, and the only effect it 
has had was that it compelled the ians, who brought their 
articles of this kind in competition with those of our farmers, to 
pay a reasonable rate of duty; and, as I have said, the duty is 
reduced in almost all cases to 10 or 20 per cent. What is a dut; 
of 20 per cent worth on a horse ia ee Canadian border? 
Who values the horse? Ifthe duty is $25 on a horse, we would 
get the $25; and if the duty is 20 per cent on a horse it would 
probably be valued at $20, and we should get $4. This whole 
system of changing the mode and manner of levying these duties 
and the rates of duties is a wanton injury to the industry of the 
farmer. I do not think any further argument is needed upon 
this part of the case. 

The farmers in the States like that which I in part represent, 
which run along the border, with a lake between them and Can- 
ada, know thatthis kind of competition brought within their mar- 
ketsin Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago,and other large citiesallalong 
the Northern belt, would give the Canadian farmers an advan- 
tage which they do not deserve, and which the farmers of this 
country, in my judgment, will deeply resent. 

Mr. President, I desire to acknowledge to our friends on the 
other side that the changes made in the Senate in the bill are 
almost always, and I think in all cases, on the side of protec- 
tion. The Senate committee, although rather irregularly or- 
ganized, have, I think, undoubtedly improved the bill, and to 
that extent I thank them that they have not left itas bad as it 
was when it came from the House of Representatives, although 
I think it is bad enough to make it the duty of every man 
whose opinions are, like my own, to do all he ean, in fairness 
and justice, to defeat the bill. : 

Duties have been put onsomeraw materials; but why is it that 
wool was excepted? That will be the subject of debate when the 

wool schedule is reached. Of all the articles of raw material, 
wool is the one which demandsand ought to receive the highest 
rotection. It hasalways received protection in times past from 
he beginning of the Government, although up to 1816 no tariff 
duty was necessary to protect it, as the wool was used to make 
homespun clothesfor the boysand girls of the olden times. The 
Senators on the other side have, in many cases, changed ad va- 
lorem to specific duties, and if that principle is sound and just, 
they ought to apply it toevery other article that can be subject 
to aspecific instead of an ad valorem duty. I trust the Senators 
who have this matter in o will apply the same principle to 
the schedules which are to follow. 

Mr. President, there are three salient points in this bill which 
I wish briefly to discuss. I know I am somewhat weary myself, 
and doubtless Senators and others who are listening to me are 
wearied also, but I desire to refer to three important and salient 
points of the bill which have not yet been reached. 

In the first place, I refer to the s duty. Sugar isa proper 
article both for revenueand protec I have thought that it 
would have been better to have retained the old duty, and per- 
haps gire some additional bounty besides; in other words, to give 
both forms of protection to the development of the beet and other 


nogat ot our country. 

production of sugar from beets was one of the marvels 

of modern times, starting during the days of Napoleon Bona- 

p For nearly a hundred years sugar has been produced 
m the homely beet, the most insignificant of what are called 


the roots of the ground. The industry of making sugar from 
beets has been established in all the countries of Europe, - 
cially in France, Germany, Austria, the Netherlands, and I y, 
where sugar can be produced from the beet cheaper than from 
the sugar cane. The Lankees never seem until recently to have 
fallen upon that idea, although it had been completaly devel- 
oped in all the older countries of Europe. 

For the purpose of establishing that industry, and also for the 
purpose of protecting our friends in Louisiana, I would cheer- 
fully at any time give them the benefit of a duty equivalent on 
No. I sugar to 2 cents a pound for all the sugar produced in this 
country. I would far rather do that than to give a bounty of 
any kind whatever. The duty levied upon our present impor- 
tations would yield an enormous sum of money, so that only a 
very small part of the duty would be necessary to pay the bounty 
required in addition to giving protection to both of these indus- 
tries, and that policy ought, in my judgment, to have been 
adopted. I would not be true to myself if I did not state that, 
although I voted for the passage of the McKinley bill, I was not 
at any period of its pendency in favor of the disposition it pro- 
posed of the sugar question. 

I also agree that the present tariff law is notin strict letter 
binding upon the present. Congress, and that the provisions in 
regard to bounty and taxation in the MeKinley act are not bind- 
ing upon Congress in the sense of legal obligation; but I do say 
there is involved a moral obligation of the highest character. 
The Congress of the United States having invited private parties 
to spend large sums of money to the extent of millions of dollars 
in developing the sugar industry upon a contract, or what would 
be re ed as a contraot between private persons, upon a declara- 
tion that it would until a future period, eight or ten years at the 
farthest, give them such and such a bounty, Congress is bound 
by every sense of honor and obligation to perform that duty. 

We have no right in the moral sense, whatever it may be in 
the legal sense, to violate that obligation, and bring destruction 
to the people who trusted inour promises. Therefore, whether 
the protection be in the form of a bounty or of a duty, Iam in 
favor of carrying out the moral contract and obligation made 
with the people who have started this industry, whether as 
farmers or as manufacturers. 

That is the position which I now occupy, although I would 
not, as an initial thing, vote for a bounty. unties have always. 
been unpopular. When I first entered Co ress we had a bounty 
on salt, which gave us a t deal of trouble; we had shipping 
bounties, and we had various forms of bounties, but gradually 
they were all repealed. Now, there is no bounty existing in the 
statute book, so far as I know, except the one relating to sugar, 
and this one I would earry out, because we are bound in honor 
to doit, not as a matter of public policy, but bound by an obliga- 
tion as sacred. 

Many of the objections made to an ad valorem duty on sugar 
wereshown to be well founded by the experience of the Treasury 
Department. The sugar refiners and the sugar importers alike 
were guilty of frauds in coloring sugar in the process of manu 
facture in order to reduce its grade to the lowest Dutch stand- 
ard. By the old law, and by the practice of the Government in 
this and other countries, the Dutch standard of color is the 
measure of saccharine value of the sugar, because as the sugar 
advances in color to white, it advances in grade and usually in 
value. But for a time the producers of sugar abroad, at the sug- 
gestion of the manufacturers in this country, added in the pro- 
cess of manufacture coloring matter so as to reduce the eof 
sugar by the Dutch standard. Subsequently anew s rd was 
invented by an ingenious chemical test, which is called the po- 
lariscope, by which the value and saccharine strength of sugaris 
measured. 

In1878 the Department undertook to defeat the frauds 
which were conceded to have been committed upon the Treasury, 
and the polariscope test was applied in order to ascertain the 


real grade by the Dutch standard. The result was that the im- 
porters made claims that the Treasury Department had no power 
to make this ruling or to apply any other test but the Dutch 


standard. Finallythe matter was brought to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and that court maintained and sustained 
the position taken by the refiners and by the importers—that 
the Treasu 8 had no power to apply any other test 
except the Dutch standard; and under that fraud more than 
$3,000,000 was refunded from the Treasury of the United States. 
The Supreme. Court were divided n the question, a ma- 
jority being in favor of the position I have mentioned, while a 
minority of the court, composed of Mr. Justice Matthews and 
Mr. Justice Harlan, gave 2 opinions on the other side. 
At all events, the result was that Co ss subsequently adopted 
the pe as the test; and now itis the test of sugar, not 
only among the refiners, but among the dealers in this coun’ 
and other countries. I shall not read the decision of the court, 
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which I have here before me. If is searcely necessary that I 
should do so. 
Mr. President, the tariff bill as it stands before us imposes a 


duty of 40 per cent ad valorem and one-eighth of a cent per 
pound on all sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard, and one-tenth 
of a cont a pound on sugar that is protected by a bounty in for- 
eign countries. ; 

wish now to call to the attention of Senators, and especially 

to those on the other side, the liar nature of the provisions 
which are now contained in the bill. This is the amendment 
proposed by the Senate Committee: 

1825. On and after January 1. 1895, there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
on all sugars and on all tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or beet juice, 
melada, concentrated melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, a duty of 
40 per cent ad valorem. 

One peculiarity of this amendment is that it was not drawn by 
an ordinary lawyer. It was drawn by & careful manufacturer, 
who is perfectly familiar with - The Dutch standard of 
color here introduced supplants all the standards of color which 
had been fixed by this other nations, tested. by the polari- 
scope, and it Pe a vast amount. of sugar, valued at over 
8100, 000, 000, to ad valoremrates varying widely from each other. 

The poorest.of this sugar is worth less than half of the ordi- 

nary grade sugar. They have introduced into the an element 

of fraud which would defeat not only the revenue of the Govern- 
ment, but all the a which is given in the bill to the 
8 e of the South. 

The bill provides for a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. Then 
it gives in addition one-eighth of t cent to the sugars which 
come into competition with the refined sugars of our country, 
and here is the cunning of this whole proceeding; here isa duty 
levied for the benefit of a A SEM E interest upon all sugars which 
come iuto competition with the — of the sugar trust, that is 
those above No. 16 Dutch standard. 

The rate of duties is then at once changed, the duties become 
ecific, and there is then given to the refiner a protective duty 
ot one-eighth of 1 cent a pound on all sugars which are brought 
into this country, sufficient to exclude all the high es of 
sugar and to compel! all the sugar, which is brought in for the 
ordinary consumption of our country, to go through the refining 
ares The honorable Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] 
ell into an error, and I do not blame him for it, and other Sen- 
ators fell into this error, that this one-eighth of 1 cent a. pound 
was all the protection which was given to the refiners. 

Instead’ of that, they have, under the ction of 40 per cent 
ad valorem on all the low grades below No. 16 Dutch standard, 
a protection of at least forty one-hundredths per cent, or four- 
tenths per cent additional. How does that come? The only 
kind of goods refiners import, are tha raw sugars, worth about 
2} cents a pound. The higher grades of sugars are worth 33 
cents a pound. The sugar refiners only huy the lower grades 
of sugar below No. 16 Duteh standard; they bring them into this 
country, and they get the benefit of the protection of 40 per 
cent. They pay the duty on raw sugar imported by them, but 
they convert it into refined sugar and thus have the benefit of 
the 8 the advanced of sugar. The difference be- 
tween values of the Duteh standard and those 
above, is a difference of I cent a pound. Forty per cent of that 


is four-tenths of a cent a pound. They get that as well as the 
specific duty of one-eighth of a cent per pound. 
There: is, ever, another darkey inthe woodpile. The duty 


of one-tenth of a cent a pound, which is in the nature of a bounty 


given in En countries to en sugar refining, the 
refiners get the benefit. of} and this b 


nag wired gives them 
one-tenth of a eent. a pound additional. So the total protection 
that is given by this bill in the sugarrefiners’ interest, is, I will 
show you, in asum so simple that every boy will understand it, 
is. equal to five-eighths of a centa pound, which is more than is 
given by the MeKinley uct. There can be no getting around 
these figures. 

The revenue duty of 40: per cent was supposed to have no con- 
nection with sugar refining, and yet it is the principle thing 
that the refiners want. The committee 8 change from 
ad valorem toa specific duty, and that four-tenths of à cent a 
pound, or 40 per cent ad valorem, is the difference between the 
ram and refined sugar, and it is this which gives them this 
resi yaar protection in the aggregate ol five-eighths of a cent a 


pow 
Here, is another thing. The committee have fallen into an 
error about this matter, and I feel it my duty ta call their at- 
tention to it, as I had some experience, at my cost, in regard. 
to the struggle which I have mentioned im the Treasury De- 
t, when the Government was compelled to refund $3,- 
0 to men who were not entitled to it any just and fair 


Mr. MANDERSON. Will the Senator, before he passesfrom 


the consideration of the other matter, explain a little more in 
detail the language of the bill, following the construction he: 
has given it, showing that there may be fraud in the importa- 
tion of sugar because of the language that it shall be under No. 
16 Duteh standard? Is it because there is an omission of the 
polariscope test as to that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Notsomuchthat. No. 16 Dutch standard of 
color and I think about No. 92 of the polariscope was called 
the equivalent—is the division line between raw and refined 
sugar. I can not make it any more particular than that. 

The sugar refiners buy the cheapest sugars in the market, the 
lowest grades, They formerly, as I said, reduced the grade by 


mixing coloring matter in the process of production, and now 


they get the benefit. of the 40 per cant difference between the 
value of raw and refined sugar. 

All of them agree that, take the ordinary average of sugar 
below No. 16, Dutch standard, and the refined sugars that run 
up to No. 20, Dutch standard, the average difference is 1 cent a 


That is the general proposition. That would vary, as 
a matter of course, sometimes more and sometimes less. The 
refiner, who buys the raw sugar at 2 cents a pound, bri it 


into this country and refines Agote the benefit, and he sells his 
sugar on the market for probably 5, 6, or 7 cents a pound, or 
whatever the price may be; he gets the benefit. of this 40 per 
cent upon all the raw grade of sugar. Refined sugars are not 
brought into the country. $ 

I have amongst the tables here a statement that the whole 
amount of refined sugar brought into this country during a cer- 
tain period of time was about 1,700 tons, while the refined sugar 
made here amounts to, I was going to say, millions of tons; I do 
not know precisely what the amount is, but it is enormous. I 
do not know whethor I have made that elear. 

I wish in regard to the sugar trust and combination to give to 
the Senate some information which is furnished us. by the Com- 
mittee on Finance in a pamphlet prepared by JOHN DE WITT 
WANNER; aided by others, which presents a very interesting 
study. 

Mr. President, the refining of sugar is now under the control 
of probably the largest trust in this country, or amongst the 
largest combinations in this country. A few years ago most of 


the sı refiners joined together and transferred all their prop- 
erty, all their refineries toa syndicate. I have before me now 
a list of refineries and their value at the time of the making of 


the trust, some seven ago, which shows that the estimated 
value of the plant at that time was 88,900, 000, that the original 
capital stock of those companies was $15,650,000, and that they 
closed certain dismantled refineries in order to prevent com- 
petition, which were valued at $5,750,000. They then pro- 
ceeded practically to control the great body of the sugar refin- 
ing in the country. 

This was about the 12th of January, 1891, shortly after the 
passage of the McKinley bill. 


The American Sugar Refining Company is W 2. 7 — under the 
laws ot the State of New Jersey, with capital of 28000 stock, 
bei 7 per cent ative interest, bub having no further claim to di- 
vision ef profits, and #25,000,000.6f common stock, entitled to such dividends. 
as may be declared from time to time Also- $10,000,000 of 6 per cent bonds. 


Thus, upon a valuation of about $9,000,000, they proceeded to 
organize their company, based upon a 3 of $85,000,- 
000. TLshall read some of the dividends which have been made 
by this organization since it has been perfected: 

trust paid 85,000,009 cash In dividends im 1888. trust 
—— Arete mn m 1853 equaled 27.5 per cent. „ 
* * = = 8 * 
Sugar trust paid 35,000,000 cash in dividends in 1889, and distributed 8 per 


centin certificates, The sugar trust earnings, as above, from refining in 
1889, equaled 23.9 per cent on the certificates. 


* = = ë * * * 


The total consumption of the United States is 1,522,731 tons. 
Mr. SQUIRE. Ishould like to ask the Senator was not the 
stock quoted to be 837, 500, 000 preferred and the same amount of 


common stock? 


Mr.SHERMAN. I so stated. 
Mr. SQUIRE. I did not hear the Senator. 
Mr.S ] . The total amount of stock is $75,000,000. 
Mr. SQUIRE. I thought the Senator said $85,000,000: 
Mr. SHERMAN. That was in bonds. They issued bonds for 
more than enough to cover all the property im the trust and is- 
sued the balanee in water. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Lask the Senator if this stock is not quoted at 


a. very lar; ice above 5 
Mr SHERMAN. I believe it is. It has been bobbing up and 
down. I do not know what it is now. 


Sugar trust pai? 3,000,000 cash in dividends in 1890. The sugar trustearn- 
ings, as above, from refining in 1890 equaled 6.4 per cent on the certificates. 
$ 
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They have declared similar dividends up to this time, and lat- 
terly they have passed this resolution: 


Resolved, That there be paid a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent on the com- 


mon stock, and in addition there be paid an extra dividend of 10 per cent on 


the common stock from the surplus earnings of 1891 and 1892, and that a divi- 
dend of age cent be on that portion of the preferred stock of the com- 
pany which is entitled to quarterly dividends, the above dividends being 
yable on April 2 to stockholders of record March 13, when the transfer 
Rooke will be closed, to reopen April 2. 
In addition to the above resolution, the statement is authorized that the 
company on March 1. after 8 for all these dividends, has a surplus 
of net earnings of #5,000,000 in the treasury. 


This is taken from one of the reports of the trust contained in 
the Journal of Commerce. 

Mr. President, we are dealing with a powerful corporation, 
which has dealt in times past with the Government with groer 
harshness and severity, taking advantage of every possibility of 
fraud, to my own knowled e; denounced by the Supreme Court 
for doing what the court thought it could not correct, that is, 
artificially coloring sugar in order to evade the custom laws; 
then organized intoa trustof the most powerful character, mak- 
ing a combination to control and influence the action of Con- 
gress; then coming here and receiving from the Senate five- 
eighths of a cent a pound as protection to their industry, when 
I have here the figures, showing clearly, conclusively, and be- 
yond dispute, that the entire cost of refining is only five-tenths 
of a cent, including the interest on their capital, and we pay 
them 624 cents bounty on 100 pounds of sugar, while the actual 
cost is only 50 cents for refining, including the pay of the em- 
ployés, the wear and tear of tne machinery, and the refining 
process; and yos they seem to have succeeded in getting into 
the pending bill a provision which gives them not only this 
enormous monopoly, but thidigrossl y excessive protection, while 
the same committee, I fear, will not even give to the farmers a 
little duty on wool. 

I will attach to my remarks four statements: 

1. Showing the cost of refining sugar. 

2. Showing labor cost of sugar refining. 

3. Showing extent of business 1,500,000 tons a year. 

4. Summary as to cost and method of refining. 


COST OF REFINING. 


The following quotations from page 3 of Willett & Gray's “Analysis” for 
1833-'89-'00, a few lines below the paragraph ees above, illustrate this: 

1888. The average cost of the standard for raw sugar in 1888 was 5.907 
cents per pound, and average price of the standard for refined was 7.149 cents 

r po . The difference, 1.247 cents per pound, represents the gross profit 

rom refining. The cost of refining, as related to these standard, is five- 
eighths — 75 r ponas leaving five-eighths cent per pound, or 814 per ton, 
net m re: ` 

Ls 188079 © average cost of the standard for raw sugar in 1889 was 6.575 
cents per 1 and average price of the standard for refined was 7.827 cents 

pound. The difference, 1.252 cents per pound, represents the gross profit 
romrefining. Deducting flve-eighths of a cent for cost of refining leaves 
five-eighths of a cent per pound, or #14 per ton, net profit from refining. 

2 The average cost of the standard for raw 55 in 1890 was 5.594 
cents per pound, and the average price of the stand for refined was 6.300 
cents per pound, The difference, .706 cent per pound, represents the gross 
Pg io from refining. Deducting nine-sixteenths of a cent for cost of refin- 


n other words, as far back as 1891 the improvement of facilities in the new 


vantage of small refineries as compared with large 
ration may be inferred from Tooni over the list 
eries owned by the trust, and noting ateach which 
romptly closed and its 

‘ew cases where it could 


The enormous d 
ones in the cost of o 
given below of the re 

less 2 os than 1,000 barrels per day was 
machinery left torust as worthless, except in the 
be run as an auxiliary to a larger plant close by. 


LABOR COST OF SUGAR REFINING. 


That the cost of sugar refining in the United States s much less than else- 
where is indicated by a comparison ot the labor cost. In 1890 Mr. T. E. Will- 
gon investigated as to the labor cost“ of refining sugar in different coun- 
tries. Before publication his figures were submitted to the representatives 
of the sugar trust, and admitted to be fairandcorrect. The result he reached 
Was that the labor cost per 100 pounds of refining sugar was then, in Ger- 
many 43 cents, in France 38 cents, in England cents, in Cuba 22 cents 
(slave and semislave), and in the United States l4cents. English statistical 
popan had noted this and predicted that, because of the comparatively cheap 
abor cost in the United States, America would sometime control the sugar 
market in Great Britain. 2 

The low labor cost of ay 5 refining in the United States is 3 
shown by the 1890 census. The two most important refining centers in t 
country are Brooklynand Philadelphia, where 7 5 far the largest proportion 
of the total refining is carried on. On page 6 of Bulletin No. 234 of the Elev- 
enth Census the number of refineries in Brooklyn is ron as 8; the total 
wages Pas them in the year ending May31, 1890, $330,553; values of prod- 
uct, $16,629, From these figures it appears that the labor cost in these 
refineries amounted to 1.988 per cent of the value of the product. 

From Bulletin No. 244 the corresponding data as to the 8 refineries in Phil- 
adelphia are found to be: Aggregate Wa $753,386; value of product, 
1 521 from which it appears that the labor cost in these refineries was 
1.617 per cent of the value of the product. The total 8 aid in the 16 
refinerles located in these two cities amounted to $1,083,944, The aggregate 
value of the product being $63,228,504, a labor cost of 1.714 per cent of the 
value of the product, 


DECLARATION OF HENRY O. HAVEMEYER, 

This-is corroborated by late admissions of the sugar trust itself. Mr. 
Henry O. Havemeyer, its head, in a carefully prepared statement published 
in the Hew York Herald of March 25, 1804, refer: to the sugar trust as “a 
concern that melts a million and a half tons of sugar" a year, and also 
stated as follows: 

“The American Sugar Refining Company has distributed during the last 
two years and eleyen months for improvements at the refineries, cost of 
manufacture, labor, kages, fire insurance, bone black, etc., more than $34,- 
000.000 in round numbers, paying out monthly $1,000,000 in cash.“ 

STATEMENT OF WARNER AS TO COST OF REFINING. 


By comparing these figures and remembering that the net waste in refin- 
ing high grade raw sugar is slight—the difference in weight between raw and 
re being partly compensated by valuable by-products, also that it takes 
2,240 pounds to make a ton of sugar, it is seen that the total expenses of re- 
fining, between the raw sugar and the refined product, including labor, sup- 
plies, and incidentals, and even improvements on real estate, fire insurance, 
etc., and actual loss in refining can not well be above 37} cents per 109 pounds 
even if Mr. Havemeyer’s estimate of $1,000,009 per month total expenditure 
be correct. A similar result is reached if we take the figures of the refined 
sugar turned out by the trust during 1893, as a basis for the calculation. 

nearly, therefore, as can be be fap e. until the trust gives up its 
secrets, the actual labor cost of refining is to-day probably between 10 and 
11 cents per 100 pounds; the total expenses of refining are about 30 cents per 
100 pounds, and the total margins, between the market prices of 96° centrifu- 
gals and granulated, necessary to cover all depreciation of plant, charges, 
allowances, and expenses serene net profitsin the shape of dividends on in- 
vested capital) are propan ay about 35 to 40 cents per 100 pounds in case of 
the sugar trust, and from 35 to 45 cents per 100 pounds in the case of the so- 
called “independent” refiners, whose status is exposed below. 


I am prepared here and now, if it will not weary the Senate, 
to show what the law is in regard to this great combination. I 
have here a recent book published by Thomas Carl Spelling, an 
American author, which contains, I think, for the first time in 
our language, or at any rate of late years, a very full and com- 
plete exposition of the law in regard to trusts and combinations, 
It is a book called Trusts and Monopolies. [have undertaken 
to select from ita chapter upon the subject of monopolies or 
combinations to suppress competition and to quote various cases 
in the different States of the Union giving the ground on which 
all such trusts and combinationsas I havedescribed are declared 
unlawful, and which may be punished as the law provides. I 
propose to add to my remarks a summary of the decisions as 
given here. Ishall not read them, but I will say to you that 
this subject has very often been brought before the courts of 
the several States. 

EXTRACTS FROM SPELLING ON TRUSTS AND MONOPOLIES, 

Wecome to consider these arguments of a far-reaching 8 hav- 
ing for their sole or main object the suppression of competition. 


ut except in cases possessing pec features it may be safely asserted 
upon all authorities, ancient and modern, that a combination the benden 
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Perhaps the clearest statement of the considerations which should control 
herein is to be found inthe case of Arnot vs. Pittstonand E. Coal Company (68 
New York, 568). The facts were considered to clearly warrant thecourt upon 
action brought by one of the 2 55 thereto to hold the agreement void on 
account of its inevitable effect to maintain exorbitant prices. 

Every producer or vendor of coal or other commodity has an B he Son to use 
all legitimate efforts to obtain the best price for thearticle in which he deals. 
But when he endeavors to artificially enhance prices by suppressing or 
keeping out of the market the eae of others, and to accomplish that 

se by means of contracts binding them to withhold their supply, such 
arrangements are even more mischievous than combinations not to sell 
under an price. Combinations of that character have been held to 
be against public policy and illegal. If they should be sustained, the prices 
of articles of pure necessity, such as e flour, and other indispensable 
commodities, might be artificially raised to a ruinous extent, far exceeding 
any naturally resulting from the Wee between the supply and de- 
mand. Noillustration of the mischief of such contracts is perhaps more 
oe than a monopoly of anthracite coal, the region of the production of 
which is known to be limited. 

A similar case was that of Pacific Factor Com: y vs. Adler (90 Cal., 110; 
27 P., 36), where it was held that a contract for the sale of grain bags, pro- 
viding that the vendee should have the exclusive sale of the same to the 
amount of 187,500, and the vendor agreed not to sell or offer the same [or sale 
to any other person, and if the vendee failed to sell the full amount the 
vendor agreed to accept the sale of a pro rata amount, and such contract 
was a part of a scheme to gain a monopoly, was void, as against public pol- 
icy, and there could be no récovery for a breach thereof. 

he Supreme Court found that the sole and only object, purpose, and con- 
sideration upon the partof the plaintiff in entering into these contracts was 
to form a combination among all the manufacturers of lumber at or near 
Felton, for the sole purpose of increasing the price of lumber, limiting the 
amount to be manufactured, and giving plaintiff control of all lumber man- 
ufactured near Felton for the year 1881, and control of the supply of lumber for 
that year in the counties mentioned. That the direct effect of this was no 
wholesale market for lumber at Felton, and dealers could not purchase in any 
considerable quantity during 1881. The court further found that the con- 
tract was against public policy 


Chief Justice Searles held that the plaintif entered into a contract with 
the object in view to suppress the supply and to enhance the price of lum- 
ber in four counties in the State. The contract was void as 
etn policy, and that the defendants, as they had a right to do, repu: 
he contrac 


against 
re ated 


1894. 
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With the results ee flowing from the laws of demand and supply 
the courts have not todo; but whenagreements are resorted to for the 
ee of tak e out of the realm of competition, and thereby en- 

cing or depressing prices of commodities, the courts can not be success- 
fully invoked, and their execution will be left to the volition of the parties 


thereto. 
In DeWitt Wire-Cloth 3 vs. New Jersey Wire-Cloth Company, it 
was held that an association of manufacturers of wire cloth, formed for the 
avowed pw of regulating the price of the commodity, each of the mem- 
bers stipulating under a neare penalty that he wduld not sell under a speci- 
fied rate, was contrary to public policy and illegal. 

In Stanton vs. Allen, 5 Denis (New York) 434, where an association among 
the whole or a large part of the proprietorsof boats on the Erie and Oswego 
canals was formed, upon an a ment to regulate the price of freight and 
passage by a uniform scale, to be fixed by acommittee chosen by themselves, 
and to divide the profits of their business according to the number of boats 
employed by each, with provisions prohibiting the members from engaging 
in business out of the association, it was held that, as the tendency 
of such an ement was to increase prices and to prevent wholesome com- 

tition, as Well as to diminish the public revenue, it was against public pol- 
Tey, and void by the principles of the common law. 

Andit was held, ina suit on the agreement against a party who failed to 
make payment according to its terms, that the agreement was aconspiracy 
to commit anact injurious to trade, and was illegal and void. 

On the same public grounds it was held that an eement between shee: 
brokers to enter into an association for the protection of their interests an 
to prevent competition, and to pay to the treasurer thereof a certain 
amount from each sheep sold by them, and to receive, each, an arbitrary 
5 rtion of the sum so accumulated, was against public policy, and was 
void. 
Various unsuccessful attempts have been made from time to time to dis- 
tinguish the ancient offense of forestalling the market from the modern 
“corners “and monopoly. 

“Corners” are nevertheless fraudulent, illegal, and void; and any one 
injured by a “corner” being organized may recover in equity money ex- 
acted from him through its operations. 

All agreements forming the basis of corners“ and monopolies are void, 
whether of temporary duration or d to continue indefinitely. The 
principle was applied where two parties had entered into a combination 
to purchase a controlling interest in the stock ofa 3 for the pur- 
pose of crea’ a squeeze“ or corner in the market; also, where sev- 
eral entered intoa combination to make a “corner” in the wheat 
more wheat than was then offered for sale, thereby 

to afterwards realize fits by 
Of a similar character, and likewise 
illegal, was a combination of all the grain dealers in a town in the form of 
a copartnership, the object of which was to control the price of grain stor- 


peers and rates. 
he object of the arrangement between the parties was to force a fictitious 
and unnatural rise in the wheat market, for the eee of getti 


es compell 
them to buy, and necessarily to create a similar difficult, 


uy ing and selling for honest trade Dat a 
poss: 


ble for any but dan- 


Sometimes “irrevocable proxies" are obtained from 
and held ng Poche agent or trustee. In other cases trust certificates 
have been ed. 

All such arrangements are restrictive of trade and illegal, and any party 
may withdraw at pleasure, 

A contract to transfer a number of shares of the stock of a national bank 
in order to enable the party to obtain control of the bank, was held to be so 
far affected with the public interest as to render it unenforceable by action 
for specific performance in agia: 

The forms in which monopolistic agreements have been presented to the 
courts from time to time have been numerous and various. But courts will 
not regard mere forms; nor will they permit any subterfuge to defeat public 
justice, or to thwart their efforts to protect public interests. d where 
the obnoxious eement was in the form of articles of copartnership, the 
| met mpgs A was ored, and its true character considered. In the case of 

ts vs. McConoughy (79 Illinois, 346), the courtheld that a contract entered 
into by grain dealers of a town, which on its face indicated that they had 
formed a partnership for the a a of dealing in grain, but the true object 
of which was to form a combination which should stifle all competition and 
enable the parties by secret and fraudulent means to control the price of 
cost of storage, and expense of shipment at such town, wasin restraint 

of trade, and consequently void, on the ground of public policy. 

Upon the character of the contract thus presented the court said: “This 
is a case which ought never to have come before us. The agreement between 
the ies was palpably and unequivocally a combination in restraint of 
trade, and toenhance the price in the market ofan article of primary necessity 
pesky Spent muir pind Suchcombinations are contrary to public order, and can 
not be enforced in a court of justice.” A somewhat similar case, leading to 
the same conclusion, was that of Moore vs. Bennett (29 N. E., 888 

Justice Bailey, delive: the opinion, said: Whatever may the pro- 
fessed objects of the association it clearly appears, both from its constitu- 
tion and by-laws, and from the averments of the declaration, that one of its 
objects, if not its Mine Hf me is to control the prices to be charged by its 
members for stenographic work by restrain’ all competition between 
them. Therule of public policy here involved is closely ey gis Wid to that 
which declares illegal and void contracts in general restraint of trade, if it 
is not, indeed, a subordinate application of the same rule.“ 

While some of the cases ci volve elements not presenthere, the deter- 

circumstance in all of them seems to have na combination or 
col among a number of persons engaged in a particular business to 
stifle or to prevent competition, and — to enhance or diminish prices 
to a point above or below what they would have been if left to the influence 
of unrestricted competition. All such combinations are held to be contrary 
to public policy, and the courts, therefore, will refuse to lend their aid to 
the an of the contracts by which such combinations are sought to 


But when parties having it in their power to create a monopoly or deprive 
others, be the number ever so or the sphere of their action ever so 
narrow, of the benefits of competition in trade, and they abuse their advan- 
tage by entering into a compact, in no matter what form, which to carry out 
may lead to the sup on of competition and extortion in the sale of 
every-day necessities, courts will declaresuch contracts illegal and void when 
enforcement is 1 by one of the parties thereto. Accordingly in Craw- 
ford vs. Wick, 18 Ohio Statutes, 100, it was held that a stipulation in the lease 
of a coal mine that the lessee should influence over his employés 
to induce them and their families to purchase goods. wares, and merchan- 
dise only at the store of the lessor; that the lessee should not accept any 
order given upon him by any of his employés for goods, etc., purchased of 
any other person or firm, nor give toany employé an order on any other 
store, nor any note or any other evidence of indebtedness to be transferred 
to any other store for goods, wares, or merchandise, was unlawful, beingin 
restraint of trade, to the injury of others, and tending to monopoly, e - 
tion, and oppression. 

Courts will take judicial notice of the inevitable effect of carrying out a 
contract whose object is the suppression of competition in commoditie 8 
which are necessary and useful to the public; and to make this available as 
a defense it is not u that it appear by the literal terms of the con- 
tract thata yee has or W! created by enforcing it. In More 
vs. Bennett, (29 Illinois, N. E., 288) the court decided that a compact among a 
considerable number of stenographers in Chicago, in the form of an asso- 
ciation to keep up prices and enforce the terms of the contract by penal- 
ties, was in restraint of trade and illegal, though there were many sten- 
ographers in the city and in Cook County who had not become mem 
the association. 

It is not necessary that the enforcement ot the agresment would actually 
create a monopoly in order to render it invalid, and surely where all the 
dealers in a commodity in a certain locality agree to quit the business, and 
the plaintiffs are installed as the only dealers in the line, the tendency is, 
for a time at least, to destroy competition, and to leave the plaintiffs as the 
only dealers in that species of property in that locality, Such contracts can 
not be enforced. 2 

One ot the most important cases applying this 3 involved one ot 
the constituent corporations in the great Standard Oil trust. 

In Teas Standard Cotton Oil Company vs. Adams, 19S. W., 274, the court, 
per Marr, J., afterstating the facts and construing the terms of the contract, 


“Tt thus 3 that the above artificial regulations ot the value of prices 
of these staple articles of trade, as well as the arbitrary restrictions im- 
posed by the contract upon the right to dealin them is the usual and cus- 
tomary course of legitimate business, were intended to apply to and con- 
trol, as far as the contracting parties were able to do, the market in refer- 
ence to these staples, and the ment embraces within its operation all 
of the chief cities or commercial centres of the State, as well as the cotton- 


exe) 


rs of 


producing regions thereof, as we may judicially know. There seems to us 
to be scarcely mayung lack to characterize the combination between 
the parties in t case, as evidenced by the 1 geand purpose of their 


ment, as a complete monopoly, except the proof that they were the 
only parties who were engaged in the specified localities in the manufac- 
tures referred to in the contract at the time it was made. It is not im- 
probable that every cotton-oil mill in the State was represented in this 
combination, or was intended to be brought into it eventually; but as this 
is not alleged in the petition, we can not presume it. ‘ 
We must admit some limit even to ire cial knowledge. Buttorender the 
contract void it is not necessary that it should create a pure monopoly. It 
would seem that the agreement may be illegal if the natural or ane. 
consequences of its operation are to prevent competition and to create ficti- 
tious prices cea ent of the law of demand and supply, and to such an 
extent as to injurlously affect the interest of the public or the interests of 
peed ape yt tlass of citizens who may be es ay interested, either us 
producers or consumers, in the articles or staples which are the subject of 
the restriction ind 7 pee by the contract. Likewise the ment may bein 
some instances void because of unreasonable restrictions upou even 
one of the parties to it.“ The 8 us well as the legal name for the re- 
sult of agreement when successful in the intended object is monopoly.“ 


Difficulties have occurred whenerer the United States or in- 
dividuals entered as suitors in the courts of the United States, 
and the Attorney-General has declared that the law which was 
passed by Congress a few years ago was defective, and has 
appealed to Congress to make the necessary changes, and I also 
make that appeal now. The Attorney-General says that it fails 
to meet the difficulty. 

The common law of England, which we inherited as part of our 
inheritance from our fathers, punishes and deals with trusts and 
monopolies, and the courts of the States, where the common law 
is recognized as the fundamental law, can deal with trusts and 
combinations. 

But those combinations have gone clear beyond the bounds of 
the States. They have extended themselves like the octopus 
and spread themselves all over the vast region of the Unite 
States. They can not be reached in the courts of the United 
States. The bill which finally became a law was reported here 
by me from the Committee on Finance originally, but the Sen- 
ate thought it had better go to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and it was sent there. It was amended and changed, whether 
for the better or the worse I do not know; at all events, it is 
the work of the Judiciary Committee, and the subject ought to 
be taken up and dealt with by that committee. l 


When the proposition is made to give to this great and gi- 
gantic monopoly a benefit by our tariff laws far more than the 
entire cost of the refining of sugar, I wish to remind you that 
there is no industry of our country which requires fewer men, 
in proportion tothe magnitude of the capital involved, to run 
the machinery and carry on the industry than does this. The 
quotations I have marked in the report made by the Committee 
on Finance show that it is an industry which needs no protec- 
tion, and when they come here and secure such a benefit to be 
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conferred upon them it seems to me the time has come to call a 
halt. I had rather cut off my right hand than vote asi 
of bounty toa corporation which has doalt with the 


ment as these corporations have done, which now seek to 
their hands deep down into the Treasury of the United States at 
a time of distress and trouble. 

Mr. President, I wish to a about another branch 
ofthis hill, and that is wool. Lregard the action of Congress thus 
far, and especiall eee ee e 


was $13,900,000. Texas comes next, hay 4,3 000 sheep, th 
value of which was $6,924,000: : . 8 


Estimated number of animals on farms and ranches, as shown in vort 8 3 
Departsnent of Agriculture — February io use, Oe 


Sheep. 


385 
S 
8 


gard to wool, as theculminating atrocity of this bill. The produc- 

tion of wool is anindustry which has been protected from 1816 to ae 
this hour. It has been protected, and its protection recommended 22 * 
by Jefferson especially, in order that the people of the United 3.64 1,199,392 
States might have clothing and blankets. Its has 1 51 228, 712 
also been y recommended by Gen. Jackson. It would 1 
have been protected before 1816 but that it needed no protec- 5 175 5,690,283 
tion. 743 
As I said a while ago, then the wool of our country was con- Sor} 8 4.857 
sumed the housewives and by the daughters of our land. 151.500] 395 598. 299 
Nearly all the clothing of the youths in Ohio when I was a boy — =a 1,497, 194 
was made of homespun. When in Kentucky for the first time 28.8 1.90 ppt 
there was invented Kentucky jeans, we wore Kentucky 5 432.809] 1.77 785, 208 
FVV g. After the war of 1812, in | 114 108, 495 ee 204, 471 
1816, woules goods bagan to come to this country. Our indus- 1 —.— 
tries had all ostrated. Then protection commenced, and 191,951] 1.55 208.641 
has been continued ever since. 4,334,551) 1.00) 6,924,445 
Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? — pd ee a 1223 
Mr. SHERMAN. Les, sir. 8. | 299] 2519953 
Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not know whether the Senator remem- 1,237,823 | 229] 4,075,792 
bers the interesting fact in this connection, that the Confeder- Sis be * pee 
ate States, although their constitution i the imposi- 1,080,383 3.81 4,145,430 
tion of any protective duties whatever, imposed a duty upon raw 1,187,329 | 3.65] 4,337,996 
wool, and in this way the people in this country, or the repre- 1 = 2,0,003 
sentatives of the people in this country, who believed in the un- 791,013 | 3.60] 21 817,755 
constitutionality of protective duties, at the only time when they 1,099,948 | 2.80] 3,079, 414 
had an opportunity ets to announce their own policy and to 2288 es ate 
carry it out, did impose a duty upon this raw material which 321,000 3.20 1,008,008 
our friends now propose to put on the free list. 390,400} 301] 1,173,699 
Mr. SHERMAN. It is just as for every nation to TE = . — 
have a supply of wool at home as it is to have a supply of gun- PEI DEARER A N TA TS a an) eT 
powder. ool and woolens are just as to an army | New Mexico 2,720,082 1.50 4,101,948 
as guns or any form of ammunition, Therefore, to destroy a j: ced —— —— 
great industry like wool, it seems to me, is an offense which "555,181 | 2.43 | 1,317,092 
ought not to be committed. r 764,262} 2.50 1,910, 655 
r. HILL. Will the Senator allow me a question? 228.07 22 Poot ie 
Gir iki, EADY TT 23000000 

r. e toask for information, as I un- : 

torte rotected under Total- 47, 278, 558 135, 909, 264 


derstood the Senator to as a wool has been 
all tariff bills since 1816. as it protected un 
tariff of 1846? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am quite sure it was. 
tables before me. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, yes. The duty upon wool under the 
Walker tariff of 1846 was 30 per cent, while the duties upon some 
of the manufactures of wool were only 20 per eent ad valorem. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I had reference to the declaration made 
by Jefferson in 1816 after the war was over, in which he upoko 
of the subject of wool. He himself refused to wear any clothing 
except American clothing, made of American wool. He said 
the industry should be protected and fostered; that it was neces- 
sary tous. During the war of 1812 there was great difficulty in 
getting the necessary clothing for our soldiers. Therefore the 
wool question became in 1816 a very important one. 

Mr HAWLEY. Tf the Senator will allow me, George Wash- 
ington was inaugurated in a suit of clothes manufactured in Con- 
necticut, and he took a pamon pride in it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. oo) growing and wool manufacturing are 
allied industries. Both should be protected. Free wool means 
free woolens. 

Mr. PLATT. Not in this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not in this bill, I know; but suppose this 
bill should pass and the farmers should see that the wool which 
they have been in the habit ofraisingall over thiscountry could not 
be raised in competition with the wool produced in South Amer- 
ica and Australia, and yet that there was a high duty of 50 per 
cent on woolen goods manufactured from these very wools im- 
ported, it would create a feeling of unrest, of opposition, which 
would lead to the destruction of this most important industry. 

There is no industry more important than that of wool and 
woolen ds. Those have been allied and associated. The 

le of Ohio have a deep and special interest in the subject. 

e we do not produce quite so much wool bably as does 
Texas, yet cur wools are above those of Texas in price, because 
they are the finer grade of wool of the merino stock. 

T have here a table which I shall insert, which shows that the 
number of sheep in Ohio in 1873 was 4,378,725, and their value 


the Walker 
I have not the 


There is another peculiarity of this industry, and that is that 
it exists in nearly every State. There are forty-seven States 
8 Territorien which are named in this list where wool is pro- 

uced. 

Wool has been called a raw material. It is an article that 
takes one year to make, and the farmer in the winter's cold and 
„66 to the care of those sheep in order 
that at the end of the year he may elip his crop. It is his com- 
pleted work, taking much more time in its operation than the 
manufacture of the wool into cloth. 

There is another thing which must be remembered. Theordi- 
nary value of cloth is com of two about equal elements: 
one-half of it is wool, the other half is the work of the manufac- 
turer. Look at the injustice this thing would be to the farmer. 
The farmer gets no protection on his half of the work. All the 
wool of the world may compete with him on equal terms. He 
gets no benefit, no protection, while the manufacturer, under 
the operation ef this proposed law, would get a protection equal 
to 100 per cent of the cost of clothing, so t the manufacturer 
would get the protection due to the farmer as well as that due 
to himself. Therefore the rates thus imposed in a law of this 
kind for free raw material would be a duty of 100 per cent upon the 
labor necessary to convert that wool into clothing. I hope I 
make myself understood. I know I do to you, Mr. President 
[Mr. PERKINS in the chair], because you are familiar with the 
subject. > 

Ido not wish to see these controversies arise. I still hope that 
the Senate will, after full consideration, take this matter under 
their kindly care. They dare not disregard the wishes of the 
farmers of our country. They are the great conservative ele- 
ment of society; they are the men Sor whose labor and con- 
servatism our institutions rest. The bill proposes to levy taxes 
to the amount of 8400, 000, 000 upon manufacturing ind es and 
give the farmers but little benefit, even incidentally, from that 
taxation. 

Mr. SQUIRE. May I interrupt the Senator a moment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. ; 
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lumber was en- 


which was proposed 
come in free. In point of fact the duty ought to have been re- 
tained on both sawn and planed lumber, and if redaction must 
be made it should be proportional on each. The Senator now 
makes the point that the duty being upon the manufac- 
tured goods, the farmer does not receive any benefit, and that 
the rate of duty is really 100 per cent in favor of the manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. SHERMAN. One hundred per cent upon the labor. 

Mr. SQUIRE. If our friends on the other side take up that 
point they may decide to retire the duty entirely upon the man- 
ufactures of wool. That would be the same line of policy they 
have pursued on the lumber question. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. They would be as foolish to do that in this 
case as in the other. 

Mr. SQUIRE. It 3 would not be any more so. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I wish it distinctly understood that I am 
in favor of maintaining the duty on woolen goods, but in m 
283 it will not beretained. No industry of this kind coul 

maiatained against the strong feeling of injustice in the mind 
of the farmer; he would repel it; and I hope yet the committee 
may have strength enough and will enough to give to the farmer 
a rate of duty on his raw product. : 

Mr. President, a few words in regard to the income tax, and 
fhen I shall close. 

The income tax was never levied in this country until 1862. 

In 1812-1814 it was refused by Congress in the midst of the war. 
It was always considered a war tax, a tax on classes, discrimin- 
ating between States and sections. It never was adopted until 
we were in the midst of the civil war, when we were compelled 
to resort to every extremity. I do not know whether or not in 
the South an income tax was established. 
At all events, the income tax yielded us $347,000,000. That 
was the amount collected from the income tax in about eight or 
nine years, It was a great help in our time of difficulty, and 
if there was any necessity for such a tax, or if there was any 
necessity for any direct tax whatever upon the people, I should 
have no hesitation in voting for such a tax; but if 1 did sol 
should be in favor of extending it to all incomes above the 
ey wages of laboring men, or perhaps above a thousand 
d 

The idea of seeking out a comparatively few because you can 
reach them, and because they live mainly in the large cities, is 
an act of agrarianism and injustice. It is not the amount that 
is involved, but it is the principle that is involved. If you can 
legislate for classes in this country, then our system will break 
down of its own weight. All men are alike under the law, and 
the same rule should be applied to all. 

I would not vote to levy an income tax upon the laboring man, 
because all he receives he isobliged toconsume. I would allow 
to every human being enough for food and clothing, but incomes 
above might bə taxed. Here, however, is the trouble. In- 
comes ought not to be taxed by the General Government. We 
have ample means of taxing without resorting to direct taxes, 
We have the power to levy duties upon imported goods, and tho 
poner to piace taxes upon whisky, tobacco, and beer amply suf- 

cient to carry on the operations of the Government. 

We have no rightin a moral way to invade the States in order 
to take their property and make it the subject of taxation. 
The States have the unquestioned and undoubted power to tax 
all the property and franchises within their limits. We have 
no right to tax a corporation because it is a corporation. It is 
the property of private citizens, and ought not to be taxed as a 
corporation. When a tax is levied it is so much taken off the 
stockholder, and it is a matter of gross injustice. 

There is another inequality about it. The tax on professions 
ought not to be the sameas the taxon moneyedsecurities. This 
bill makes no distinction as to the mode of uiring the income. 
In Englandincomes are carefully classified. professional man, 
a physician, or a lawyer, who is earning a liberal compensation, 
is earning it at the expense of his lifeblood; it is annual, it may 
disappear at any moment; while the income derived from ac- 
quire ad pay stocks, or land is better able to stand the tax. 

The fing ish people, who do these things methodically, make 
a distinction between them. So, with few exceptions, a tax on 
corporations should never be levied when the owners of those 
corporations are comparatively poor, for then it becomes a tax 
upon property, and not a tax upon riches. As a rule, the rich 
men of our country do not embark their fortunes in corpora- 
tions. The risksin that kind of property are sometimes too 
great for them to take. At all events, corporations are in the 


some for a rainyday, to build a house or somethingof 
eee kind. a Le e where there are = eee e, 
ustries, I am that the ordinary average of the depositors 
is only about three or four hundred dollars. 
Mr. PLATT. Less than $400. 

. Less than 8400. The idea of taxing a sav- 
ings bank by the © ess of the United States is enough to 
make my blood boil. It isa 5 the savings of the poor 
and you propose to tax them 10, 20, 30, or 40 cents on their s: 
savings, through corporations in which they have invested their 
earnings. A co ation has no feeling, and it of course takes 
care to deduct tax from the dividends of the depositors. 

Isay, therefore, if you are determined to have an income tax 
that I shall only favor one that will be just to all and which will 
extend to all having incomes above the real wants of life. Iwas 
going to say for God's sake, I will say for the sake of humanity 

o not attempt to tax corporations who are the custodians, the 
depositaries of the poor and of the ordinarily reasonably inde- 
pendent persons. 

Mr. President, I have said about all I desire to say. I have 
wearied you and wearied myself in this long discussion, but I 
pierre to put in one speech all Idesired to say on the subjectof 


Ever since I have been a member of the Senate of the United 
States I have been in the majority until now. I know that al- 
ways in the olden time, when we had the power, we complained 

yof any factious opposition, any prolon debate. The 
honorable gentleman who es over this body is the first 
Democrat who has occu that position since I have been a 
member. My former colleague, Judge Thurman, was President 
of the Senate temporarily; but I was then in another Depart- 
ment of the Government; so that, as I say, I never served under 
a Democratic President of the Senate until now. Vice-Presi- 
dent Hendricks unha) died before the session of 
Congress commenced, and I had the honor to his place as 
President of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ‘thize with Senators on the other side 
when they see the passing away with their bill still undis- 
posed of. They must remember that in former times they were 
the consumers of time; they were the men who demanded un- 
limited debate; they were the men who appealed to the rules 
and the of the Senate for long delay. Many and many a 
weary night have I staid in this Chamber until the dawn oi the 
morning, waiting for the interminable debate to end, but we 
have stood by our rules; we have stood by the usages of the 
Senate. I tried several times to have some kind of acloture 
rule applied, but the old members of the Senate—I was then 
younger than I am now—said ‘‘ No; the Senate is adeliberative 

pk aie og le he pai until the last man has had his say 
to fullest extent, and we must hear him, even if it be incon- 
venient; ” and so they resisted any such change in the rules. 

eee 3 ss of this bill 1 
rangement to advance the progress > , 
fore, now that Senators on — other side have, for a very brief 
period I trust, the control of this body, will learn the wisdom 
which they taught us in the past and that eer will go on in the 
regular way. So far as I am concerned Is not delay them 
in the slightest degree. All I ask is that every feature of this 
bill may be carefully scanned by the Senate; that any errors 
which may be in it be corrected; that the bill may be made 
as good as the McKi bill, so that it will produce no injury to 
our country, and then 1 shall be content. 

My own opinion is that the bill if it becomes a law will create 
a great reaction; that it will cause distress among the laboring 
men which can not be pictured by words. If the rates of duty 
on the various industries of the country are lowered, there can 
be no other result than that the cost of production must be re- 
duced, or else the industries must be driven out. The cost of 
production is mainly the labor of human beings, for the capital 
employed in most industries is comparatively small—it is the 
labor of men and women which is the principal thing; and the 
reduction of duties will lead toa reduction of wages, and we know 
what that means. 

Our people are not like those of some other countries, who stand 
a great deal of oppression or wrong as they may thinkit. They 
demand redress. They are our equals. We are not in any re- 
— 75 their superiors. We Senators, like the rest of the popia 

the United States, are mostly sprung from the laboring c $ 
I may say from men who had to earn their way in the march of 
life either by physical or mental labor. 

If you make these people discontented toy may act foolishly; 
they may wander over our streets in an aimless way; they ma) 
be misled by some ignis fatuus to their ruin or their misery— 
this may occur, but a well-grounded discontent in the minds of 
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the American people will have its remedy, whatever may be the 
result 


1 hope the sober, serious character of the American people, 
taken as a whole, will again reassert itself. I hope in the South, 
where they seem to be unmoved by the ing wave of dis- 
content, they may ed eh I hope in the North that the fires 
may be again soon lighted, and that all the evils we now see 
around us may pass away like a bad vision in the night. I hope 
that your labor, Senators, even if Ican not believe in its wisdom, 
will result in the glory, the strength, and the increased power of 
our grand and noble country. cane 

Mr.HOAR. I desire, before the Senator from Ohio sits down, 
to call his attention in connection with the statement of the 
opinion of Mr. Jefferson and Gen. Jackson, to the opinion of 

r. Madison in which he sums up the argument of constitution- 
ality. If the Senator will allow me, I ask to have printed in the 
RECORD in connection with his speech an extract from a speech 
delivered in the House of Representatives December 30, 1841, by 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly; let it be 8 ! 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

If the honorable gentleman, however, really desires to run a tilt and break 
a lance upon this part of the subject, let me refer him to the opinion of Mr. 
Madison. Not, sir, to any mere Obiter dictum ina Presidential message, but 
to a detailed and elaborate argument.contained in a letter devoted to the 
subject, and written to Mr. Cabell, of Virginia, in September, 1828. As this 
document has not been alluded to in the course of the debate, I beg leave to 
present to the House a brief abstract of it, which I have hastily prepared. 
Mr. Madison proposes, in this letter, to give the grounds of the “confident 
pc acer which he had previously expressed in conversation, “ of the con- 
tutionality of the power in Congress to impose a tariff for the encourage- 
ment of manufactures.” 


He derives this pors 
regulate trade with foreign nations,” and, after some introductory remarks 


ject which he is about to argue 
tion, under the Constitution of the United 
ulate trade with foreign nations, as a distinct and substantative item in the 
enumerated powers, embraces the object of 3 by duties, restric- 
tions, and prohibitions, the manufactures and ucts of the country.” 
And he then proceeds to argue that the affirmative must be inferred" from 
the eight following considerations, upon each of which he dwells at more or 


less length: 

1, The meaning of the phrase to re; te trade,” must be sought in the 
objects to which the power was generally understood to be applicable when 
it was inserted in the Constitution. 

2. The power has been understood and used by all commercial and manu- 
facturing nations, without exception, as embracing the object of encourag- 


my manufactures. 
This has been ticularly the case with Great Britain, whose com 
mercial vocabulary is the parent of ours. 
4. Such was understood to be a proper use of the power by the States most 
taining the power over their 


porera ton manufacturingindustry, whilstre 
orè e. 

5. Such a use of the power by Congress accords with the intention and ex- 
pectation of the States in transferring the power over trade from themselves 
tothe Government of the United States. 

6. If Congress have not the power, it isannihilated for the nation; a policy 

without example in any other nation. 
- 7. If revenue be the sole object of legitimate impost, and the encourage- 
ment of domestic articles be not within the power of regulating trade, it 
wonld follow that no monopolizing or unequal regulations of foreign na- 
tions could be counteracted; that neither the staple articles of subsistence, 
nor the essential implements of the public safety, could be or fos- 
tered at home, and that American navigation must be at once abandoned or 
speedily destroyed. x 

8. That the encouragement of manufactures was an object of the power to 
regulate trade is proved by the use made of the power for that object in the 
first session of the first Co „under the Constitution, when among the 
members present were so many who had been members of the Federal Con- 
vention which framed the Constitution, and of the State conventions which 
ratified it; each of these classes consisting also of members who had op- 
posed, and who had espoused, the Constitution in its actual form, by no one 
of whom was 8 denied. And here Mr. n proceeds to men- 
tion that several Virginia members, of the anti-Federal as well as Federal 
party, proposed not only duties, but prohibitions, in favor of several articles 
of V. roduction; one, for instance, a duty on fo: coal; another, a 
duty on fore: hemp; and a third, a prohibition on foreign beef. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, is the elaborate ment of one who has often been 
called the Father of the Constitution. I need not detain the House by point- 
ing out how perfect an answer it contains to the argument of the gentleman 
from Georgia yesterday, and how completely it scatters into thin air all the 
distinctions and differences which he has attempted to set up this morning. 
Let me only say that, when the constitutionality of the protecting system 
is assailed, I, for one, desiring nothing better to hold up in its defense than 
this true old V a Shield; fabricated, let me add, upon the same old Vir- 
es forme which gave shape and substance to the celebrated resolutions of 

798, —. ‘esses and Speeches by Robert C. Winthrop, pages 311-313. 


Mr, CAMDEN. Mr. President, I have not before occupied 
the time of the Senate upon the pending bill, and will not do so 
to any extent at this late day by entering into details. 

I have recognized from the very beginning that the imperiled 
business interests of the country demanded the earliest possible 

of a tariff bill, to which the Democratic party stands 

pledged by its political platform, indorsed by the people at the 

pous by an overwhelming vote, placing the Democratsin power 
all branches of the Government. 

Appreciating the necessities and obligations of the party, I 
have stood IS at all times to vote for the Wilson bill as it 


came from the House, or for any bill approved and united upon 
by the Democratic majority in the Senate, it being evident from 
the very small majority in the Senate that no bill could pass 
without a united vote of thé Democrats in this body. I have 
been willing to subordinate my own especial views in order to 
unite with the solid vote of the Democrats in this body in the 
prompt passage of a bill. 

Mr. President, two things must be recognized throughout the 
country as the result of Democratic successes in the late Presi- 
dential election: one is the imperative fact that the Democratic 

ty must pass a tariff bill at this session reducing the bur- 

en of taxation from the duties imposed by the McKinley bill, 
or fail to meet the expectations of the country; the other is the 
pressing necessity existing for prompt action, to enable the 
country to recover from the prostrate condition of its financial 
and business interests, for which the Democratic party was not 
responsible, but which can not revive until a tariff bill has been 
passed, so that the industrial interests of the country can know 
upon what basis to adjust itself in providing for new and in- 
creased activity. Under these pressing necessities, time was 
eyen more essential than the “splitting of hairs” in shading 
unimportant items in reducing the tariff to a revenue basis, pro- 
vided the new bill was based upon the broad principles enunci- 
ated in the Democratic platform and the letter of acceptance 
upon which President Cleveland was overwhelmingly elected. 

I have sympathized with the peoplein the restless impatience 
with which they have demanded speedy action upon this bill. A 
great financial depression had paralyzed the business interests 
of the country for nearly a year. Factories were idle, furnaces 
out of blast, mines and industrial interests had no demand for 
their products, hundreds of thousands of working people were 
without employment, and necessity and want, and even suffer- 
ing in some instances overshadowed the land, resulting in dis- 
quiet and anxiety, labor strikes, and industrial armies, organized 
it is true by foolish leaders with the intention of marching upon 
the Capitol to demand something of Congress, of which neither 
the leaders nor the men had any definite conception. But all 
these things tended to contribute both to impatience and intol- 
erance in anyseeming delay in pushing through a tariff bill that 
pome give confidence and relief to the disauieted conditions ex- 

g. 

l repeat, Mr. President, that I have sympathized in the very 
strong desire for the most speedy action possible, for no section 
of the country has suffered more from the depression in its in- 
dustrial interests than the people of my State, and I have 
been ready to yield much of my own convictions in order to ac- 
complish a speedy result. r. President, being thoroughly 
impressed with these convictions, when the tariff bill came from 
the House to the Senate and was referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee of this body, and when I was courteously asked by mem- 
bers of that committee what changes, if any, were necessary to 
make the bill satisfactory to myself and the constituency which 
Iin part represent, my reply was that I had no changes to in- 
sist upon as conditions for the support of any bill that would be 
satisfactory to the Finance Committee; that what I most desired 
was the quick passage of a Democratic tariff measure upon which 
the entire Democratic majority in the Senate could unite, and to 
that end I would unselfishly contribute what I could towards 
reconciling conflicting views and differences of opinion. 

And now, Mr. President, believing that the end is near at hand, 
and that a satisfactory Democratic bill will soon pass this body 
and become a law, by conference with and concurrence of the 
House, I congratulate the country that the result will have been 
attained in less time than has been required to pass any other 
tariff bill since the close of the war, and in my judgment will 
result in a good Democratic measure, acceptable to the country, 
and under which a new era of prosperity will speedily follow. 

It must be remembered, Mr. President, that there are neces- 
sarily two parts or conditions to be observed in the construc- 
tion of a tariff bill. One is political and the other purely prac- 
tical business judgment. The political part consists in enun- 
ciating the principles and lines of policy upon which the party 
in power intends the bill to be constructed. The business part 
consists in first obtaining the correct aggregate amount of du- 
ties intended to be raised to supply the wants of the Govern- 
ment, and then in itemizing and adjusting the schedules of du- 
ties to raise the necessary amount of revenue in the fairest and 
most consistent manner, for the best interests of the whole coun- 
try, placing the highest duties on the luxuries and the lowest 
on the necessaries of life. 

The political structure of the present tariff bill has been ably 
outlined in the House bill, embodying the principles and policy 
of the Democratic party, as understood in its platform and the 
letter of acceptance of President Cleveland, which went to the 
country together, as the policy of the ary before the people of 
the United States. The political theory of the bill is tess diffi- 
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cult and subject to fewer differences of opinion than the practi- 
cal common-sense business problem to be adjusted to meet the 
various views and honest convictions of the representatives of 
this great country, whose industrial and producing interests are 
as varied as their geographical locations differ. d 

Tt is a fact; Mr. President, that any tariff bill framed upon a 
revenue basis, intended to raise a given amount of revenue from 
customs duties laid upon imported articles manufactured or pro- 
duced in this country, carries with it incidental protection upon 
every article upon which it is laid to the extent of the duty im- 

ed. This is à result that can not be evaded or disguised. 
The only way to remedy it would be by direct taxation, or to 
lay all tariff duties on articles not manufactured or produced in 
this country, and which could not therefore come into competi- 
tion with the productions of this country. This being so, and 
the amount of revenue required to be raised from tariff duties 
atthis time to meet the necessities of the country being esti- 
mated at about $170,000,000, a free-trade bill is not and could not 
be intended, although the policy of the Democratic party is un- 
questionably towards lower duties and “freer” trade, which 
may, and I trust will, continue to grow from year to year in that 
direction as fastas the necessities of the Government and the 
general business interests of the country may permit. 

In my judgment, this idea is most clearly and wisely expressed 
in the letter of acceptance of President Cleveland, when he 
says: 

rpose, ppose the t that tariff 
„ . 980206 80 e n 
and unfair governmental aid to private ventures. We wage no exterminat- 
war against any American interests. We believe a readjustment can be 
accomplished in accordance with the principles we profess without disaster 
ordemolition, We believe that the advantages of freer raw materials should 
be accorded to our manufacturers, and we contemplate a fair and careful 
. of necessary tariff burdens rather than the precipitation of free 
Mr. President, there can beno more difficult question than to 
harmonize the views of representatives of all the States, whose 
manufacturing, industrial, and producing interests vary as their 
locations geographically differ. We have all experienced the 
diversities of opinion that exist even in our own States on these 
points. It will be no news to any Senator upon this floor to sa 
that in every State different views come to its Senators from dif- 
ferent counties, cities, and localities, outlining conflicting in- 
structions and opinions as to what its Senators should do on 
given questions of tariff taxation, but no diversity of opinion has 
reached us as to the necessity and urgency of speedy action. 

All seem to be united on that point and willing to make con- 
cessions on other points toaccomplish that result; and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, nothing short of infinite wisdom could adjust and fill in 
the schedules of a tariff bill that would meet the judgment and 
approval of every 5 in a legislative body, or the 
varied interests of the constituents they represent, and if we 
could conceive a point at which infinite wisdom could halt and 
stumble it would be in reconciling the conflicting and contra- 
dictory views we listen to from day to day from our Republican 
friends on the other side of the Chamber, who, by constant 
“nagging,” impassioned criticisms, and fiery denunciations, un- 
dertake to instruct the Democrats how to make a tariff bill, and 
how to discharge their duties and obligations to the country 
under the Democratic platform and teachings of the party leaders. 

We are informed in one breath that the Democrats have 
framed a protective tariff hill in opposition to the pledges and in- 
structionsof their party, while in the next breath they denounce 
the billas a wicked and monstrous free-trade measure which 
will destroy the great industries of the country. Others de- 
nounce it as a sectional bill, favoring the interests of one sec- 
tion of the country at the expense of other sections, and all pre- 
genig disaster and ruin to follow in the wake of the passage of 

e z 


Now, Mr. President, let us look honestly and dispassionately 
at what the Democrats are pledged to do, and what we are aim- 
ing to do, and the good or bad faith in which we are carrying 
out those pledges and aims. We hear it stated over and over 
again by the Republicans on the other side of the Chamber, and 
by the newspaper press generally, that by the Chicago platform 

e party is pledged to a tariff for revenue only” and to “free 
raw materials.” Now, let us see what the Chicago platform 
says on these points. It says: 

We denounce the McKinley tariff law, enacted by the Fifty-first Congress, 
as the culminating atrocity of class legislation. We indorse the efforts 
made by the Democrats of the prezent Congress to modify its most oppres- 
sive features in the direction of free raw materials and cheaper manufac- 
tured goods that enter into general consumption, and we promise itsrepeal 


as one of the beneficent results that will follow the action of the people in 
intrusting power to the Democratic party. 


This same platform also declares it to be 
afundamental principle of the Democratic 5 that the Federal Govern- 


ment has no constitutional power to impose collect tariff duties except 
for purposes of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such 
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taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when honestly 
and economically administered. 

The fair and liberal interpretation, therefore, of the Chicago 
platform is, that a tariff shall be levied only with a view to rev- 
enue, and second, that it shall be in the direction of free raw 
materials.” You will mark the language, Mr. President, of the 
platform, which does not declare for free raw materials, butthat 

‘it shall be in the direction of free raw materials.” 

Now, let us see the interpretation given to the platform and 
Sere an of the party by the letter of acceptance of Grover 

leveland, the nominee of the Democratic party at that conven- 
tion, which was recognized and indorsed by the people in his 
election. He says: 

Tariff reform is still our 
laws may be passed having for thelr object the panting of discriminating 
and unfair governmental aid to private ventures. We wage no exterminat- 
ing war 9 . — any American interests. We believe a readjustment can 
be accomplished in accordance with the principles we profess without dis- 
aster or demolition. We believe that the advantages of freer raw materials 
should be accorded to our manufacturers, and we contemplate a fair and 
careful distribution of necessary tarif burdens, rather than the precipita- 
tion of free trade. 

Now, Mr. President, we see that the platform declares for re- 
ducing taxation in the direction of free raw materials, and the 
letter of acceptance only for freer raw materials, but neither 
unqualifiedly for free raw materials; and right here comes the 
chief difference in adjusting the schedules as between the House 
bill and the Senate bill now beforeus. The House bill provided 
almost wholly for free raw materials, while the Senate Finance 
Committee believed thatit was wiser, in the present depressed and 
stagnantcondition of business, to avoid too violent changes, and to 
approach free raw materials by more gradual steps, which inthe 
judgment of many followed more nearly the intentions and pur- 

ses of the N plasor and the letter of acceptance of the 

resident, which the Senate to modifications of the House 
bill in some instances“ in the direction of freer raw materials.” 

Wool is made free, lumber is made free, the duty on coal is re- 
duced about one-half, on iron ore aboutone-half, and the duty on 
sugar (which has beena prominent source of revenuefrom the be- 
ginning of the Government to the present time, with the single 
exception of the McKinley bill, by which the Republican party, 
desiring to get rid of surplus reyenue in order to lay higher 
protective duties on other favored articles, placed it upon the 
free list, but at the same time engrafted the more objectionable 
feature of making the people pay a bounty of 2 cents per pound 
on all the sugar produced in this country, including maple sugar 
and all purely domestic products) is again placed at 40 per cent 
ad valorem, or about an average of 1 cent per pound, as against 
very much larger duties in the bill preceding the McKinley law. 
The duty under the law of 1883, preceding the McKinley bill, 
was on raw sugars 60 to 70 per cent ad valorem equivalent, and 
on refined 100 to 110 per cent, and as proposed in the Mills bill 
50 to 55 per cent on raw, and about 75 to 80 on refined, while 
under the present Senate amendment it is 40 per cent on raw, 
and about 44 to 45 per cent on refined. 3 

Now, Mr. President, where is the Democratic party at fault 
in its effort to 8 out the pledges made to the country by its 
parenn of principles at the last election, either by the House 

illor by the changes and modifications in the Senate bill? Both 
bills are aiming at the same results. 

The House bill gets at free raw materials by one stroke of 
the pen; the Senate bill by very radical ređuctions, but by 
a more conservative and gradual process. Which of the two 
will be the better and wiser for the country under the present 
conditions may justly be the subject of honest and positive dif- 
ference of opinion amongst Democrats; but as both are aiming 
at the best and wisest results for the country and both are con- 
sistent, there can be no doubt that the House and Senate will 
speedily harmonize and agree, as there are no grounds for seri- 
gos differences in the underlying principles actuating both 

ies. i 

The House bill came to the Senate with a general average of 
tariff duties of 35.52 por cent. The Finance Committee of the 
Senate spent weeks of valuable study and patient care in going 
over the schedules, making some rates higher and some rates 
lower, according to its best judgment, having the advantage of 
all the valuable information obtained by the patient labor of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House for instruction and 
comparison, together with carefully prepared statistics and ta- 
bles prepared by experts in the Treasury Department 1 — 75 
ing the Wilson bill with the results under the McKinley bill, 
and also the statistics and computations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the results which would have been obtained by the bill 

repared under the supervision of the able and distinguished 

nator from Texas [Mr. MILLS], which passed the House of 
Representatives, but did not become a law, the Senate being Re- 
publican, and which was distinctly indorsed by the Democratic 
platform of 1888. = 
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The result of the first labors of the Finance Committee was to 
make still further reductions below the Wilson bill, and it pre- 
pared and reported amendments to the bill in which the average 
duties, under computation made by the Treasury Department, 
was about 3+ per cent instead of 35 and a fraction per cent in 
the House bill, This was thought by some of the Senators on 
this side of the Chamber to be too radical areduction and might 
endanger the business prosperity of the country under existing 
conditions. Most of the reductions below the Wilson bill have 
since been restored by amendments, which constitute a large 
proportion of the amendments reported in the last Senate bill, 
and some increases made in other directions, which now leaves 
the bill as amended by the Senate at an average of 36.70 per 
cent as t 35.52 per cent in the Wilson bill, as shown by 
the following statement from the Treasury Department: 


; 
1 
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A—Chemicals, oils, and paint. 
B—Earths, earthenware, and 


ware. 
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K—Wool 5 
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There is the further noticeable fact that the Senate bill, as it 
now stands, is a reduction on the McKinley bill of 25.79 per cent, 
the Wilson bill is a reduction on the same bill of 28.35 per cent, 
and the Mills bill was a reduction of 14.52 per cent, according to 
the statement made by the Treasury Department. 

I willadd that there is not a single item in the Senate bill 
tliat is nota large reduction below McKinley bill, and also, 
with very few exceptions, is a large reduction below the same 
items in the Mills bill. It is only fair tostate, however, that the 
present bill is framed under more pro ve conditions than 
those existing at the time the Mills bill was formulated, and in- 
dorsed and approved by the Democratic platform of 1888, the 
progressive conditions of tariff reform justifying the increased 
reductions below the Mills bill. 

Now, Mr. President, the plain statement of this difficult ques- 
tion of tariff revision can be summed up as follows: The neces- 
sities of the Government require that about one hundred and 
seventy millions of revenue shall be raised by the present tariff 
duties. Thisinvolvesthe unquestioned resultof giving acertain 
amount of incidental protection to the articles which are manu- 
factured or produced in the United States upon which dutiesare 
levied. It is only a question as to how fairly a distribution has 
been made to the various manufacturing, industrial, and pro- 
ducing sections of the country, and as to how far we have pro- 
gressed in the direction of freer raw materials. Upon these 

uestions there are unavoidable differences of opinion w must 
met, talked over, and adjusted in such spirit of compromise 
and fairness as all great questions have always been settled. It 
is incorrect to say that the spirit of the Wilson bill has been 
changed by any action of the Senate except in so far as items in 
particular schedules have been raised or lowered, keeping in 
view the general average results. 

Mr. President, as for myself, I have been a consistent and 
earnest Democrat all my life, believing in and ahang abcd the 
action of the majority of my party, studying as best I might 
the principles and teachings of the party, and the advances 
made in the direction of lower tariff duties and in the economic 
administration of governmental affairs, and I stand ready to 
abide by the responsibilities which may properly attach to my 
- efforts in relation to the present tariff legislation. Amongst the 
things which I have learned by experience and observation is, 
that in matters of great consequence, involving large responsi- 
bilities and positive differences of interests and opinion, that 
concessions, modifications, and compromises must made in 
order to produce harmonious results. It has been so in the past 
in all great measures, and must continue to be so in the future. 
He whose path is intercepted by a stone wall will always find it 
easier sng wiser to pass around it than to try to butt his way 
through. 

Mr. President, the work of the committee and the Democratic 
majority of the Senate has not been free from the usual embar- 
rassments of conflicting views, honestly and stubbornly main- 
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tained, but if this bill is promptly passed and given to the coun- 
try it will prove a most satisfactory measure, and will show to 
the country that the Democratic Congress is discharging faith- 
fully and well the duties confided to it by the votes of the peo- 


ple—by repealing the Federal election 
and the McKinley tariff law, and the 
the lines of its platform and party ple 
Mr. DOLPH obtained the floor. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Oregon yield to me 
for a moment? 
Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 


Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAM- 
DEN] has alluded atsome length toa statement published by the 
order of the Senate and prepared by the Treasury Department 
for 8 of showing the effect of the so-called Gorman 
biil, which is now before the Senate. That statement, which I 
hold in my hand, is as misleading and incorrect as any state- 
ment could possibly be as to the effect of the pending measure 
upon the revenue or upon duties. Jn the first 2 it contains 
the rates enacted by the provisions of the so-called Jones amend- 
ments. Those amendments have been modified as regards al- 
most every paragraph which the Senate has passed over; and 
the statement has no more value as showing the existing condi- 
tion of the bill than the statement which was first prepared as 
to the Wilson bill when it was by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I do not say that it is not approximately nearer the 
existing rates of the bill than of that measure, but it is not in 
ma Fa accurate. 

r.CULLOM. Nor reliable. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Nor reliable. For instance, the whole glass 
schedule has been materially changed. The rates on common 
window glass and on glass bottles have been advanced 15 per 
cent since this table was made up; and the whole glass schedule 
in its entirety has been changed. Almost every paragraph of 
any importance acted upon by the Senate has, at the suggestion 
of the Senator from 5 JONES]or the committee, 
been c ed compietely from the table which is now before the 
Senate which, I understand, is being sent out by the Demo- 
cratic campaign committee to show the effect of the bill as it 
now stands. e Senator from West Virginia has alluded at 
great l to it, and I desire to call his attention (if he does 
not al y know it) to the fact that the table contains no accu- 
rate statement as to the effect of the billasitnowstands. Later 
on I hope to be able to show to the Senate the extent and va- 
riety of the inaccuracies which have grown out of the constant 
changes by the committee itself in the rates which dre enacted 
from day to day. The rates have been changed, as I have al- 
eae said, in regard to almost every paragraph in the entire 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, in explanation of the character of the 
remarks which I 3 to submit to the Senate at this time I call 
the attention of the te and the country to the fact that we have 
now reached the sugar schedule, that there is now a special com- 
mittee of this body engaged in investigating charges that this 
schedule has been made up in the interest of the sugar trast in con- 
sideration of large subscriptions to campaign funds, and that the 
committee is also directed to inquire as to whether the action of any 
Senatorupon this schedule has —— influenced by corrupt methods. 
Before I yield the floor I shall make a motion that the consideration 
oe 5 1 schedule be postponed until that committee makes its 

al report. 

I do not believe that it is wise to proceed with the consideration 
of the question of duties upon sugar until the Senate is informed 
by its committee whether there is any foundation for the charges that 
this schedule has been made up in the interests of the su trust. 
I shonld make the motion now, but I fear it might precipitate a 

nestion as to whether it was in violation of the agreement as to 
the manner in which the bill is to be considered. I do not think that 
tis; but in order that I may proceed with my remarks without in- 
terruption, I will postpone motion until I conclude my remarks 
and make it before I yield the floor. 

I am gratified to have an opportunity to discuss in open session 
the questions of the power and duty of the Senate to deal with 
3 witnesses; to give the reasons for my tion in regard 
to what should be done in such cases, and possibly to correct some 
wrong impressions which may have got abroad with regard to it. 

First, I desire to say that the question now submitted to the 
Senate by the report of the special committee on Tuesday last pre- 
sents a graver and more important question for its consideration 
than the questions which were committed to that committee to be 
investigated. - 

The question whether the sugar schedule has been made upin the 
interests of the sugar trust in consideration of contributions for cam- 
paign funds, or the question whether the action ot any Senator in 
regard to this schedule has been corruptly influenced, are questions 
which may affect individnal Senators; they are questions of the 
hour; but the question as to the authority and duty of the Senate, 


ill, the Sherman law, 
pomogo of a tariff law on 
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when a witness summoned before one of its committees defies the 
law, defies the Senate, refuses to answer, is a question that affects 
the very tion and existence of the Senate, the power and 
authority of the Senate to enforce its own rules made for the orderly 
conduct of its affairs, to conduct investigations of fact necessary to 
enable it to deal with its individual members and to inquire as to 
whether improper influence has been brought to bear upon members 
of this body to secure legislation. 

I said the other day that I was quite indifferent as to whether 
this investigation should take place or not. I have been for several 
years indifferent as to whether the Senate should investigate any- 
thing, because I had reason to fear that, when an investigation was 
attempted it would prove a farce, and the result of investigation 
would hurt the Senate far more than it would be hurt by disregard- 
ing charges in newspapers or otherwise which might be made 
against it. Then I considered the matter which it was proposed to 
investigate—I know I differ upon that question with many members 
of the te—I considered the matter of far less importance than 
an investigation of a violation of the rules of this body which have 
been enacted for the purpose of securing the proper action of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I am not in favor of abate: apa every loose 
newspaper charge. With the freedom of the press such charges are 
inevitable. With the freedom of the press, abuses of the privileges 
which the press enjoy ap to be necessary evils. In the prac- 
tice of my profession aye never found that there was any 
adequate remedy, except the remedy which is sometimes enforced 
b eved individuals in aggravated cases, something akin to 
the law of self-defense. 

The Senate of the United States has been for several years, and I 
do not know but in all its history, the object of shafts of ridicule, 
the subject of detraction. It has been maligned and slandered. 
But, sir, the criticisms and slanders against it grow ont of the spirit 
of insubordination which prevails everywhere to-day—insubordi- 
nation to law, hostility to the courts, hostility to those whose dut 
it is to enforce law; and that spirit of hostility I believe w 
increase until there comes a conflict in which the insubordinate 
elements will be taught that law is the bond of civil society, and 
that if government is to exist, law, which is no respecter of per- 
sons, which regards neither the rich nor the poor, the learned or the 
unlearned, the high or the low, the President or the humblest citi- 
zen with partiality, must be maintained. ; 

I believe that the Senate of the United States may rest secure in 
the dignity conferred upon it by the Constitution of the United 
States, that it may exercise the authority conferred upon it by the 
Constitution unmoved by the shaftsofridicule. The great majority 
of the members of this body have passed the meridian of life. The 
are in lifes decline. Before they entered this body they s 
foremost among the able and eminent men of their respective States. 
They had acquired a reputation for ability and for character, and 
they entered this body with experience in public affairs, with ex- 
perience in the great industries and enterprises of the country, and 
they do not eod to be anxious to investigate every charge made 
against them. 

The work performed by this body and by the other branch of 
Congress has increased in amount with every year for the lasi fifty 
years and probably for the last hundred years. Iam not afraid to 
stand here to defend the Senate of the United States, if it should 
need any defense; but it needs none. There are speeches in the 
Record made within the last twenty years that are equal to any that 
are found in the Annals of Congress or in the Congressional Globe, 
I venture to say that there has not been a debate upon the tariff in 
either branch of Congress in all the hundred years of our existence 
that e excelled for ability the debate upon the pending bill in 
this body. 4 

Sir, the dignity and the authority of this body are fixed by the 
Constitution of the United States. Individual Senators may dis- 

ce their high position; this body may abdicate its authority; 
Fut the diguity and the authority of the Senate will remain while 
the Constitution of the United States remains, and this body will 
continue to be the most important part of our legislative system, 
the most important and conservative portion of our glorious repub- 
lican institutions. 

The idle clamor of an unbridled press, the cheap declamation of 
demagogues, the attack of those who look upon the Senate as an 
obstacle to the speedy execution of the people’s will, will be found 
as futile to disturb its foundations or impair its importance as the 
conservative element in our legislative system as the winds that 
whistle around the snow-clad summits of the mountains in Oregon 
to disturb their rock-built foundations. 

The resolution under which the investigation by the special com 
mittee was directed was passed in my absence. I might have voted 
for it if present. As I have said, I consider it unimportant. But 
the question whether the Senate investigation was called for or not 


has ceased to be an important question. That question and the 
questions to be investigated by the committee have dwindled into 
comparative insignificance. The question is, will the Senate exer- 
cise the authority conferred upon it by the Constitution, not as a 
personal privilege of Senators, not to be waived at the pleasure of 
the Senate, but in trust for the people of the United States? 


The question now is whether the members of this body shall con- 
trol the proceedings of the Senate, or whether they are to be con- 
trolled by men outside of the Senate. If we are to abdicate our au- 
thority, if we are not to do what duty commands us to do under the 
Constitution, then we had better abdicate at once, and gracefully; 
we had better appoint a commission; we had better discharge the 
special committee authorized to angore into facts and appoint a com- 
mission to go down to 1 8 7 oe ow and negotiate with them a 
treaty to know where the dividing line is between the authority of 
the Senate and the authority of the press. It would be well to have 
the 8 settled, so as to know what we may do and what we may 
not do. Let us go downand humbly crave to be informed by the rep- 
resentatiyes of the press of the things we may do and the things we 
may not do; how we may enforce our own rules and regulations; how 
we may proceed to legislate; and, if these are matters we can not con- 
trol ourselves, having settled the question of our jurisdiction by- 
agreement, we will go along harmoniously without any conflict wi 
the correspondents of the press. 

Mr. President, as I said the other day in the hasty remarks I 
made upon the subject, I have no hostility to the press, and the 
Senate has no hostility toit. There is no proposition here to per- 
secute the press. There is no proposition here to deprive the press of 
any of its privileges. There is no proposition here to persecute a cor- 
respondent. The only poe here is, what is the authority of the 
Senate and what should the Senate do? The law is no respecter of 
persons. <A court of justice and any tribunal, whether a committee 
of a legislative body or otherwise, should be no respecter of persons, 
and the high and the low, those in official station or otherwise, the 
man 2 in manual labor and the correspondent of the news- 
paper should stand alike upon an equality before the law. There 
is no question here concerning a 2 correspondent. The 
question here is as to a witness, and, so far as the law is concerned, 
it is immaterial what his occupation is. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator from Oregon permit me? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the Senator hold that there is no reason in 
public policy why there should be any privilege extended to a cor- 
respondent of a newspaper as a witness? 

. DOLPH. Ido. I shall come to that directly. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to ask 
him a agers 

Mr. DOLPH, 5 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator believe that a lawyer who is 
acting as counsel for parties would be bound under any process the 
zpra provides for to reveal the secrets which belong to his 
clien 

Mr. DOLPH. That is another question entirely, 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the difference? 

Mr. DOLPH. I shall come to that directly. That is another 
question entirely. The question of privileged communications to a 
lawyer and a Sen mgt is as old as the law itself. If the Senator 
desires to trace history of privileged communications he can go 
to Blackstone and to earlier writers upon the common law, and there 
he will find the rule laid down and the reasons given for it. But I 
shall show the Senator, from the utterances of as great lawyers as 
there ever were in this body, before I get through, that there is no 
such privilege in to a newspaper correspondent who simply 
receives information from others in confidence. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHITE in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. DOLPH. fdo. ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is not the mission of the newspaper press some- 
what different from what it was forty, fifty, or one hundred years 
ago, when the decisions the Senator refers to were made or the opin- 
ions expressed? 

Mr. DOLPH. No. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to me the newspaper press holds a very 
much more important position in the public estimation, at least. 

Mr. DOLPH. I hope every Senator who adheres to an idea of 
that kind will make it public. I propose now to make a speech on 
this subject, to express my views in AY PS to it, to quote from the 
opinions of able lawyers to show that I do not stand alone, and to 
Rive the reasons why I think a certain course is impelled by duty. 

en I want every Senator who differs with me to give his own 
views, his own reasons for his action, and when he has voted in the 
Senate that ends the matter so far as I am concerned. I am not 80 
much concerned about the fate of the resolution offered by me as I 
am interested in having an opportunity to discuss this question in 
public. I have little concern about the result of the investigation, 
except I would not like to have the country understand that it has 
been smothered; that there has béen an excuse found for not press- 
ing it to the en 
. President, the Senate has set aside comfortable rooms for the 
accommodation of newspaper correspondents and a space in the 
gallery devoted to their use. It has given them every opportunity 
to ascertain and report what transpires in the Senate. I donot pro- 
pose to complain of the manner in which they exercise their privi- 
eges. They do that to please themselves, without any let or hin- 


drance on the part of the Seuate. We all know that what the coun- 
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try learns about what is done in the Senate is what these corre- 
spondents choose to send out; no, I will not say that; what those 
who have the censorship over their reports, and cut down or change 
to suit themselves, choose that the country shall know. But I am 
not finding fault with what they have done or what vest have not 
done. I am merely saying thatin my judgment the Senate has 
shown its good toward the press; that it has treated the cor- 
respondents fairly, and that they exercise their own judgment and 
their own pleasurein what they tell the country about the doings of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, what is the condition of this matter? A commit- 
tee of the Senate has been appointed to investigate certain charges. 
If those charges were not properly the subject of investigation in 
this body the committee never should have been appointed. I must 

_assume that the subject-matter of the charges are matters within 
the jurisdiction of the Senate, matters that we have authority to 
investigate. We have authority to investigate through a commit- 
tee of the Senate. We authorized that committee to send for per- 
sons and papers, and when we authorized the committee to send for 
persons and 7 and have persons sworn as witnesses it necessa- 
rily followed that there must be a means of compelling those wit- 
nesses to testify before the committee, or else any investigation we 
might undertake, no matter what the charge might be, no matter 
how it would affect the Senate or individual members, must fail and 
be'a farce. z 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me? 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 

eli 
Wr. DOLPH. I do. 

Mr. PALMER. I merely wish to state that I think the whole in- 
vestigation is utterly without authority. It has nojustification in 
law or upon any legal principle that I can understand. I merely 
want to say to the Senator that he must not take the proposition 
for ted which he has assumed. 

. DOLPH. I do not. I except the Senator from Illinois, and I 
doubt whether any other Senator will be found to take that position. 
Ishall show him pretty soon that on previous occasions no one has 
been found to take that position, and I shall show him how unani- 
mously the Senate and the House have acted upon such propositions 
as the one submitted by me. Of course, if the Senator is right that 
the Senate has no jurisdiction to investigate this matter, then the 
whole ee ails, the investigation is a farce, the investigation 
should not have been undertaken, and the committee have no power 
to subpena witnesses or, having subpenaed, power to require them 
to testify. But that strikes at the root of the whole proceedings, 
and it is pretty late in the proceeding now to assert that the Senate 
has no jurisdiction to make the investigation. But my argument 
shall proceed upon the theory that the matters being investigated 
are within the jurisdiction of the Senate. 

Now we have the case of a witness who has been subpenaed 
before the committee, has been asked to make answer to a question, 
and who refuses to answer. It is a plain case of contempt of the 
Senate, Now the committee comes in and requests the Presiding 
Officer to certify the report over to the district attorney of the Dis- 
trict in order that he may be prosecuted under a law of Congress. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to criticise the committee. I 
know from experience how difficult a matter it has in hand. Iknow 
that that committee had reason to fear that this body, should it ask 
to have proceedings instituted to punish this witness for contempt, 
might not stand up to it; that having started it on this investiga- 
tion it might abandon it. I am not going to criticise the committee 
too severely for seeking now to avoid this controversy between the 
Senate and these witnesses, and to turn this whole matter over to 
the courts of justice. But, sir, I undertake to say that that course, 
this abdication of the authority of the Senate, this attempted eya- 
sion of a conflict between these witnesses and the Senate is weak, 
is unworthy of the committee, and is unworthy of the Senate. 

Mr.C LER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Do I understand the Senator to take the 

und that the committee have determined to do nothing with 
ese witnesses, except to have them reported to the district attor- 
ney; that they do not intend to invoke the power of the Senate to 
28 the witnesses before the Senate for a contempt of its author- 


r. DOLPH. That would be Korg farther than I ċan go. Ican 
not state what the committee intends to do. I can only discuss 
what the committee has done. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Is it not an implication from the remarks of 
the Senator that he thinks they have decided to do nothing with 
the witnesses except to have them reported to the district attorney? 

Mr. DOLPH. Ithink the report already made by the committee 
indicates that. What I think I said, and what I intended to say, 
was that I do not propose to criticize the committee too sharply if 
that is what it does intend, and that is the course it has adopted 
because I say that the committee had reason to fear that if it should 
call upon the Senate to exercise its authority and to punish these 
witnesses for contempt, the Senate would fail it. 


Mr. President, the Senate is created by the Constitution of the 
United States. Its powers, its authority, its duty can not be added 
to or detracted from by an actof Congress. The Constitution pro- 
vides that: 

Each house ma; 
for disorderly be 
ber. 

Suppose this investigation should show that the action of some 
member of this body had been influenced upon the sugar schedule 
corruptly? Does the Senator from Illinois suppose that the Senate 
would not have a right to deal with that Senator, and if the offense 
was thought sufficient to warrant such a punishment to expel him 
from this body? If he thinks so, and if the Senate would have that 
power to deal with a member of this body, has it not power to in- 
vestigate the question as to whether any member has been corruptly 
influenced! 

I repeat that, granting the power to investigate, to inquire con- 
cerning facts, the usual means of investigation must follow. The 
witness may be subpœnaed and sworn and compelled to testify. 
If a witness can not be punished for contempt, then every investi- 
gation undertaken by tho Senate may prove to bea farce. If a 
witness subpmnaed before a committee of this body may refuse to 
testify, and the Senate has no power to compel him to testify, then 
no subject can ever be thoroughly investigated in this body. 

It 18 popoa by the committee that the presiding officer of this 
body, the Vice-President, shall certify the report of the committee 
to the District attorney, in order that this witness may be dealt 
with under the law of 1857. There are some members of this body, 
as I happen to know, who believe that the law of 1857 has taken 
the place of the power of the Senate to punish for contempt, but 
that is impossible. 

As I said a moment ago, the authority of the Senate is conferred 
by the Constitution of the United States. If the Senate under the 
Constitution ever had authority to punish a witness for contempt 
that authority could mot be removed by an act of Congress; that 
authority could not be surrendered by the Senate itself, and the 
Senate at ono session could surrender that authority so that it could 
not be exercised by the Senate at another session, because the 
ay of the Senate is derived under the Constitution and not 
under a law of Congress. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me: 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator think that under the statute of 1857 
a witness refusing to answer a pertinent question can be proceeded 
against by indictment and punished? 

Mr. DOLPH. I think so; probably under the act of 1857 and the 
act of 1862, which the Senator overlooked the other day. I shall 
call his attention to the act of 1862 directly. I noted his observa- 


determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its members 
vior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a mem- 


„tions in regard to the constitutionality of the statute of 1857; and 


that very idea occurred to some one else four or five years after the 
passage of the act of 1857, and it was amended to cover the omission 
the Senator objected to. 

Mr. HILL. And for the same act of refusing to testify the Senate 
can arraign the same witnesses and pene’ them? 

Mr. DOLPH. I have not a particle of doubt about it. The Sena- 
tor from New York, after I state the case, is too good a lawyer, I 
think, to insist on any other proposition. 

Mr. HILL. And can punish the same witness twice for the same 
offense? 

Mr. DOLPH. No, sir; it is not for the same offense. The statute 
woe for the punishment of a distinct offense, a statutory offense. 

e other act is a proceeding for contempt to compel a witness to 
testify, and if by imprisonment, it will be continued no longer than 
the witness refuses to comply with the order of the trial court and 
submits to the authority of the law and gives his testimony. 

Now let me put a case, The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar] gives me an illustration which I was just about to make. 
The Senator from Massachusetts says, suppose a lawyer in the trial 
of a cause should assault and strike the presiding judge of the court, 
does the Senator from New York suppose that if the lawyer should 
be fined for contempt of court he could not be arraigned undera Jaw 
of the State and punished for assault? But suppose it was a wit- 
ness? Suppose a lawyer, becoming offended in the trial of a cause, 
should assault and beat the witness, and the judge should fine him 
$25 for contempt of court? Does the Senator from New York for a 
moment suppose that that fine for contempt of court could be 
pleaded in estoppel when a criminal prosecution was instituted for 
assault and battery under the law? No, sir; that lawyer would 
have to pay his fine for contempt of court. He : 

He might be punished for assault and battery. Then a civil action 
could be maintained against him for damages for the assault. So I 
might go on and multiply examples. The statute has stepped in 
here and has created an offense which is punishable by imprison- 
ment. But the very language of the statute prevents any construc- 
tion being placed upon it as to the intention of the lawmaking 

ower to the effect that it was intended that the statute should take 
he place of the power to punish a witness for contempt. 

It is as good a time as ever to refer to that provision of the stat- 
ute, as the interruption of the Senator from New York brings me 
to it. I refer to the statute approved January 24, 1857. I was 
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about proceeding to give the history of it. I will give it later. It 

provides, omitting the enacting clause and title: 

That any person summoned as a witness by the authority of either House of 
Congress to give testimony or to produce pa npon any matter before either 
House, or any committee of either House o! mgress, who shall willfully make 
defanlt or who, ap ing, shall refuse to answer any question pertinent to the 
matter of inquiry in consideration before the House or committee by which he 
shall be examined, shall, in addition to the pains and penalties now existing, be 
liable to indictment as and for a misdemeanor, in any court of the United States 
having jurisdiction thereof, and, on conviction, shall pay a fine not exceeding 
$1,000 and not less than $100, and suffer or, aero in the common jail not less 
than one month nor more than twelve months. 

So it will be seen that in this act itself there is a saving clause,a 
clause showing that this was the creation of a misdemeanor by 
statute, and that the punishment was to be in addition to any other 

unishment that the witness was liable to receive. The Senator 

om New York the other day seemed to think that, because there 
was no provision that the testimony given should not be used in the 

8 of a witness, the statute itself was unconstitutional. 
‘his undoubtedly occurred to others in reading the statute besides 

the Senator from New York, and on the 24th of January, 1862, there 

was an act approved which amended the second section of this 

statute. I will read the act of 1862: 

An act amending the provisions of the second section of the act of January 
24,1857, enforcing the attendance of witnesses before committees of cither 
House of Congress. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the provisions of the second section of the 
act entitled An act more effectually to enforce the attendance of witnesses on 
the summons of either House of Congress, and to compel them to discover testi- 
mony," approved January 24, 1857, be amended, altered, and repealed, so as to 
read as follows: ‘That the testimony of a witness examined and testifying before 
either House of Congress, or any committee of either House of Congress, shall 
not be used as evidence in any criminal 1 against such witness in an; 
court of justice: Provided, however, That no official paper or record, produc 
by such witness on such examination, shall be held or taken to be included within 

e payage of said evidence so to protect such witness from any criminal pro- 

ing as aforesaid; and no witness shall hereafter be allowed to refuse to testify 
to any fact, or to produce any paper touching which he shall be examined by 
either House of Sangres, or any committee of either House, for the reason that 
his testimony touching such fact, or the production of such paper, may tend to 
disgrace him or otherwise render infamous: Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to exempt any witness from prosecution and punishment 
for perjury committed by him in testifying as aforesaid. 

Approved January 24, 1862. 

Mr. HILL. I ask the Senator whether he does not think that 
amendment is an essential part of the original statute. 

Mr. DOLPH. I should be inclined to think so. I consider the 
question as to whether the original statute was constitutional or 
not as immaterial, because as amended there is a saving of the right 
which the Senator from New York contends for, and evidently e 
had not seen this amendatory statute when he discussed this mat- 
ter on Tuesday last. à 

But I was about to give the history of the act of 1857. History 
repeats itself. There were grave charges of corruption concerning 
the passage of the tariff of 1857. A committee was appointed to 
investigate those charges and they summoned certain witnesses be- 
fore them and asked them questions. They declined to answer for 
the very same reason that witnesses have declined to answer before 
the special committee which we have constituted, and which is 
now conducting an investigation, and the committee made a report 
similar to the report made on Tuesday last by the special commit- 
tee, but they proposed a different resolution to that proposed by 
the present committee. I will read the resolution which they sub- 
mitted, The Speaker said: 

The House has ordered a select committee to investigate certain charges which 
affect, certainly, not only the question before the House this day, but any ques- 
tion before the House on any day 


The A 190 hardly agreed with my friend from IIlinois (Mr. 


PALMER) upon the importance of such an investigation 

and that committee reports to the House that obstacles are thrown in the way of 
that investigation. e Chair thinks that the question of privilege overrides 
the special order. 


That is in accord with the ruling of the Chair in regard to this 
report being a privileged report the other day, but rather, I think, 
against the subsequent ruling that proceedings upon the report are 
not privileged also. The report was then read. The committee 
reported that during the progress of their investigation they had 
summoned as a witness one J. W. Simonton, the correspondent of 
the New York Times, and that, among others, the following question 
was propounded to him: 

You state that certain members have approached you and have desired to know 
if they could not through you procure money for their votes upon certain bills; 
will you state who these members were? And the said Simonton made thereto 
the following response: I can not without a violation of confidence, than which 
I would rather suffer anything.” 

The report is fuller than the report made by the committee the 
other day. It contains an argument and concludes with the follow- 
ing resolution: ; 

Resolved, That the Speaker issue his warrant, directed to the Sergeant-at- Arms, 
coment ing bin (the said Sergeant-at-Arms) to take into custudy the body of the 
said James W.Simonton, wherever to be found, and the same forthwith to have 
before the said House, at the bar thereof, to answer as for a contempt of the 
authority of the House. 

This resolution was not discussed long. Mr. Orr, who, I think, 
was the chairman of the committec—I am not quite certain as to that, 


but who, however, had at least the management of the matter— 
said, the question being on agreeing to the resolution: 

I do not know, Mr. Speaker, that it is necessary I should say anything further. 

Cries of “No!” No!“] I ask, then, that the vote may be taken; and I will 

mediately afterwards submit a bill which I have been instructed to report. 

There was less than a column and a half of discussion and inquiry 
altogether. The vote was taken, and the resolution was adopted by 
a vote of 164 yeas and 16 nays. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What was the resolution? 

Mr. DOLPH. I have just read the resolution. I will read it 
again. 

Resolved, That the Speaker issue his warrant, directed to the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, barges. tare (the said Sergeant-at-Arms) to take into custody the body 
of the said James W. Simonton, wherever to be found, and the same forthwith to 


have before the said House, at the bar thereof, to answer as for a contempt of the 
authority of the House. 


I ask to have inserted in my remarks the vote upon this res- 
olution, in order that it may be seen who believed not only that the 
investigation then had (very similar to the investigation proceed- 
ing now before a committee of this body) was 3 subject- 
matter of ane ene and how the House voted almost unani- 
monsly in favor of a resolution to bring the witness who would not 
testify before the bar of the House to answer for contempt: 


Denver, Dick, Dickson, Dodd, Dowdell, Dann, Edwards, English, Etheridge, 
Evans, Faulkner, Flagler, Henry M. Faller, Thomas J. D. Fuller, Siea 


Lake, Leiter, Letcher, Lumpkin. 
Matteson, Maxwell haar a meen, Killian Miller 
0 


Nays—Messrs. Henry Bennett, er S. Bennett, Bocock, . Barnett, 
Davidson, Edmundson, Elliott, Herbert, Jewett, George W. Jones, Keitt, Kelly, 
Quitman, Walker, and Daniel B. Wright—16. 

Then Mr, Orr presented a bill for immediate consideration, the 
consideration of which was held to be a question of privilege 

wing out of the subject-matter of the report, not only the reso- 
utions reported by the committee, but the bill reported by the 
committee were held to be questions of privilege, and the bill was 
immediately discussed and passed by the House, and that was the 
act of 1857. Ihave already shown that there was no doubt in that 
case about the House having jurisdiction to investigate the matter. 
There was no doubt in that case about the House having power to 
punish for contempt. That man, Mr. Simonton, was punished for 
contempt. He was brought before the House. The questions were 
propounded to him. He refused to answer. He was imprisoned, 
and my recollection is that he remained in prison as long as the 
House was in session, until the House was no longer an existing 
body, and, of course, then its power to punish fell. I will correct 
myself later if I find that I am incorrect in regard to this matter. 

Mr.ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Oregon allow mea moment ? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The case cited by the Senator from Oregon is 
certainly not entirely analogous to this case in one respect. In 
that case the disclosures which were refused to be made were in 
regard to the integrity of the members of the House itself, implying 
corrupt practices, or attempts at corrupt practices, on the part of 
the members of the House. In this case there is no such charge or 
no such claim. It is simply a question as to whether the witnesses 
shall give the sources of information which are not supposed to be 
derived from members of the Senate. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Rhode Island keeps anticipating, 
and so breaks the continuity of my argument. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg pardon. 

Mr. DOLPH. There was not a particle of difference in the char- 
acter of the investigation by the House in 1857 and the character 
of the investigation being conducted by the Senate to-day. The 
object of the investigation was of the same kind. It was the same. 
There had been charges of corrupt influences concerning the pas- 
sage of the tariff act of 1857. There are charges of the same kind 
to-day, and I desire to call the attention again of the Senator from 
Rhode Island to the matters which are to be investigated by the 
committee. I say the charges that are being investigated by this 
committee are charges that are supposed to involve individual 
members of this body „if J can understand the resolutions at all. 
The resolutions are as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of five Senators be appointed to investigate these 


— pt and to inquire further whether any contributions have been made by the 
so-called sugar trust, or any person connected therewith, to any political party 
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Zor tucapelen. pecpoeen or ta soure x dates legislation, and with power to send 
pa 


for persons an and to administer oaths. 
re 


Resolved further, That said committee be authorized to investi; — se 
upon any charge or charges which may be filed before it alleging the action 

any Senator has been a apy are in the consideration of said bill, or 
that any attempt has been so influence legislation. 


I undertake to say that these charges are substantially like the 
charges that were investigated in 1857. There is this difference, 
however, in the question which the witness refused to answer, and 
on Tuesday last in the brief remarks I made I called attention to 
the question under consideration here. In that case, as I under- 
stand it, the witmesses stated that certain members approached 
them to know whether they could not secure money through their 
influence or intervention, and then they refused to state the names 
of the In the present case statements have been made by 
the witness; the witness says he did not make them upon his own 
knowledge, that he made them upon statements from others, and 
the question substantially propounded to the witness is, Who told 
you,” or “upon the statements of whom did you make that state- 
ment?” The only difference is that the answer to the one question, 
if it were truthful, must either have involved or exonerated directly 
a member of this body. 

In the present case it might turn out that the person who made the 
statement to the witness got his statement second hand, that his 
statement was hearsay or that it was fabricated by him. That is 
the only difference. But let it be borne in mind that this matter of 
the materiality of the question is as important to the proceedings 
recommended by the committee as to the proceeding proposed by 
me. If it is not a material question then the witness can not be 

rosecuted for a violation of the act of 1857 as amended in 1862. If 
it is a material question and the witness can be prosecuted as is 
proposed by the committee, then he is subject to Ae ſor 
contempt of the Senate or would be if brought before the Senate 
and the question were propounded to him and he refused to answer. 
So we are in this dilemma about it. If you assert that the question 
is not a proper question and that therefore the witness is not com- 
ed to answer, then the whole matter falls. Then you had better 


Mr MITCHELL, of Oregon. May I ask 1 estion? 
T. 0 gon. May my colleague a question 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. I should like to know what con- 
struction my colleague places upon the act of 1857 as amended by 
the act of 1862. For instance, suppose, as in the present case, a wit- 
ness is placed w the stand by a committee and a question is pro- 
pounded to him and he declines to anawer and that fact has been 
se nb to the Senate by the committee, has the Presiding Officer 
of the Senate the right under the law to send the case to the district 
attorney without any action of the Senate, or has not the Senate tho 
matter in its own control and the right to state by resolution either 
that the case shall or shall not go to the district attorney? 

Mr. DOLPH. I think that is fairly a debatable question. Istated 
on the spur of the moment the other day in the few remarks I made 
what my opinion of it is. I myself think it is a matter over which 
the Senate has control. I differ with the Senator from New York 
[Mr HiL}. From what my colleague said the other ae think to 
some Senator when discussing this matter, I differ with his position 

in regard to it, and I will state the reason why. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. I will state I am clearly of opinion 
that the matter is entirely within the control of the Senate and that 
the Presiding Officer has no right under the Jaw to send the case to 
the district attorney unless directed to do so by the Senate. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? . — 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. . 

Mr. PALMER. I should merely like to know from the Senator 
from Oregon who has the floor, or from his colleague [Mr. MITCHELL] 
what is the offense for which the party would be indicted or prose- 
cuted under the act of 1857 or the amended act of 1862? 

Mr. DOLPH. The statute has been read. It is the offense of re- 
fusing to auswer a question pertinent to the matter of inquiry 
before a committee of either branch of Congress. 

. PALMER. That seems clear enough. 

Mr. DOLPH. Now I undertake to say, in the first place, without 
a careful reading of the statute at this time, and I have not read it 
within the last few years, that in my judgment it is not necessary 
to the prosecution of the witness that the matter should be certi- 
fied over by the President of the Senate. I think the statute has 
made the refusal of the witness to answer a misdemeanor, and I 
think the district attorney might proceed upon his own volition on 
information that the statute has been violated, to bring the matter 

-to the attention of the grand jury and that the gan ury might 
indict and that the petit jury oy ig convict without ever having 
the report of a committee certified. 

Mr, . Does the Senator from Oregon go still further and 
insist that not only is no certificate of the Presiding Officer neces- 
e but that no presentation of the report to the te is neces- 
‘gary 

Mr. PLATT. That is provided for in the statute. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iwill read the statute now. I might as well. That 


is the easiest way to get at what the statute is. The first section of 
the statute of 1857 provides: 


person 
Congress to give testimony or to 5 upon any matter before either 
mgress, who shall willfully make 


ws fine not exceeding 


$1,000 and not less than $100, and suffer imprisonment e common jail not less 


than one month nor more than twelve mon 

This section creates the offense and pridas for the indictment 
and e of the offender, and, as I said before, my impression 
is—I will read the other sections of the act and see if anything 
qualifies it—that whenever a witness is subpœnaed and refuses to 
answer a pertinent question, the offense is committed, and that 
upon proof of that the district attorney himself could take the mat- 
ter up, present it to the grand jury, and furnish the proof by mem- 
bers of the committee as witnesses, if you please, by any competent 
testimony, and have the witness indicted and punished in accord- 
ance with this section. Now, section 2 provides: 4 

And be it further enacted, That no person examined and testifying befo: 
House of 95 or any committee of either House, shall be held pap —j—— 
criminally in any court of justice, or subject to any N or forfeiture for any 
fact or act touching which he shall be required to testify before either House of 
Congress or any committee of either House as to which he shall have testified, 
whether before or after the date of this act, that no statement made or paper 
duced by any witness before either House of Congress, or before an. — 
of either House, shall be com t testimony in any criminal p ga t 
such witness in any court of justice; and no witness shall hereafter be allowed 
to refuse to testify to any fact or to produce any paper touching which he shall 
be examined by either House of Congress, or any committee of either House, for 
z reason ory — 1 or the eg ts such zape 

tend grace render him 2 Ovide: R 
nothing ae act shall be construed to exempt witness from’ proscention 
gas * 


and punishment for perjury committed by him in t 
The third section provides: 


certify the fact under 
tr 8 J FVV 
the grand jury for their action. 

Mr. President, I undertake to say, and I can maintain myself in 
that proposition, that the certificate of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives or the President of the Senate is not necessary to 
empower the district attorney to bring the matter before the grand 
jury, nor would the lack of po provens the indictment and punish- 
ment of the witness for the offense created a misdemeanor by the 
first section of the act. 

Now I will proceed to answer the question 9 8 to me by my col- 
league as to whether it would be the ee | of the Speaker or the 
President of the Senate to certify to the ct attorney a report 
such as that made on Tuesday last by the special committee. 

Supposing it to be competent for the Congress of the United 
States to impose a duty upon the Vice-President, and I suppose it is 
competent to impose a duty upon the President, or the Vice-Presi- 
dent, or any other officer of this Government, not inconsistent with 
his powers and duties as defined in the Constitution, I think the 
authority and the duty of the Vice-President would be fixed by the 
act of Congress and could not be controlled. Not only would the 
consent of the Senate not be necessary to its exercise, but it could 
not be controlled by the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr, DOLPH. Iam coming to the question of the seal, in a mo- 
ment, if that is what the Senator is going to suggest. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to ask whether the certification 
of a contumacious witness is the act of the Presiding Officer or the 
act of the Senate? 

Mr. DOLPH. It is the act of the Presiding Officer. It is some- 
thing the Senate has nothing to do with. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then the Senator from Oregon must hold that 
by statute the seal of the Senate has been taken from the Senate 
and given into the absolute control of the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate for him to use in an act of his own, which is not the act of 
the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr, ALDRICH. What would have been the effect if a motion to 
recommit the report to the committee had been adopted by the 
Senate. What would then be the status of the case? The report 
would be presented, and by direction of the Senate, recommitted to 
the committee. i 

Mr. DOLPH. It would not affect it at all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There would be no report made in that case. 

Mr. DOLPH. The action of the Vice-President does not depend 
upon the finality of the report. 

r. ALDRICH. There would have been no report then. 

Mr. DOLPH. The action of the Presiding Officer depends simply 
upon a report that a witness has been su 5 and refuses to 
answer a 8 question. That is all. en the law steps in 
and says the Presiding Officer, whether the President of the 
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Senato or the Speaker of the other House, shall certify the matter | is no limitation upon the authority to try and to punish. There is 
over to the district attorney. I su e it is tent for Con- | no condition placed it. Itis not provided that the indict- 


gress to provide that the Presiding Officer shall perform such duty. 

Mr. P. 2 Mr. President Í 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senaior from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes; I am going to yield to everybody. 

Mr. PALMER. bog to suggest to. the Senator * Oregon 
whether the idea is not better expressed in this form, that the cer- 
3 under the statute, is merely directory to the Vice-Presi- 

t 


nt. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is all. 

Mr. PALMER. And is not of the essence of the offense-at all. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the Senator from Oregon, if he will 
allow me, whether it is not altogether a more rational construction 
of the statute to make it read in. this way, in effect, that when the 

rtis made the Senate, through its Presiding Officer and under 

its seal, shall certify the fact to the district attorney, Is not that 
the true rendering of the statute? 

Mr. DOLPH. I think not. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me one moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. MaylasktheSenaterfrom New Hampshire whether 


ment shall be had and that the trial and punishment shall take’ 
place when the matter shall be certified over by the President of 
the Senate or the Speaker of the House. I insist that under the. 
first section of the act the district attorney, if he should obtain 
knowledge that the law had been violated, that the offense had 
been committed, might proceed to cause the offender to be indicted. 
and tried, whether there had been a report made by a committee 
to either branch of Congress, or whether it had been reported to 
him by the Presiding Officer. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon rose. 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish my 3 would wait one moment. 
Then the statute steps in and provides that when a committee shall 
report that such a misdemeanor has been committed, it shall be 
the duty of an officer of the Government, the Speaker of the House 
of resentatives, or the Vice-President, or the President of the 
Senate, to certify the fact under the seal of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the Senate itself,in the act of 1857, consented that 
the Vice-President might use the seal for this purpose. That is a 
statute of the United States, a law passed: by Con and itis 
too late now to say that the Vice-President can not use seal. It 
is nok Dopod that he shall take the seal ont of the custody of the 

na 


he means to intimate as the true construction of thestatute that the | Se 


Senate must first declare the party to be in contempt and that that 
is.of the essence of the offense, or a part of it? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will answer the Senator from Illinois. Most 
certainly it is not necessary that there should be a declaration of 
contempt, but I say that the true construction of the statute is that 
it attempts to impose a duty upon the Senate. It goes further, and 
for the protection of the District Attorney it requires that the action 
of the Senate shall be certified to him by the ture of the Pre- 
siding Officer of the body under the seal of the body. But I say it 
is an astonishing and an absurd construction of the statute to say 
thatit authorizes a bare majority of the committee. and the Presid- 
ing Officer of the Senate to use the seal of the body to make the 
certificate whether the body itself wants to have the certificate 
made or does not want to have it made. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from New Hampshire would make a 
new statute instead of construing the old one. Iwill again read 


the section which directs the matter to be certified to the district 
attorney: 
And be it further witness shall to testify, as provided 


eee — 
it sh. the duty of the Speaker of the House or the President of the Senate to 
certify the fact under the seal of the House or Senate to the district attorney for 


Mr. CHANDLER. May Lask the Senator from Oregon a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator said he would yield to everybody. 

Mr: DOLPH: T yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator hold that it would be the 
duty of the Presiding Officer of the Senate or of the other House te 
make that certificate if the body over which he presides directs him 
by resolution not to do so? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not think the body over which he presides has 
anything whatever to do with this duty. I think it is imposed up- 
on him as an individual, as an officer of the Government. 

Mr. FAULKNER. As Vice-President or as Speaker? 

Mr. DOLPH. As Vice-President or as Speaker. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Inowholdin my hand a copy of the seal of tho 
Senate which I am going to hand to the Senator so that when he 
speaks on this point he can have it with him. It is the“ United 
States Senate,” with the shield and “ 9 unum? on it. Does 
the Senator hold that the statute has taken that seal away from the 
Senate and put it into the hands of the Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate, so that he can affix it to a certificate to tho: district attorney 
even if the Senate tells him not to do so? 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from New Hampshire puts the matter 
in a very strong manner. There is no such osition contained 
in the act. The law formerly imposed upon ice-President the 
duty of ap pes | the votes of the electors, which determined who 
had been elected President of the United States, and upon his certif- 
icate as to who had received a majority of the votes of the Presi- 
dential electors the President was sworn in. 

Mr. HILL. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon yield. 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr: DOLPH. Certainly, 

Mr. HILL. Did not Mr. Conkling make a very able argument in 
0 peor against the right of the Vice-President alone to count 

vote 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not wish to be diverted. The Vice-President 
did it; the law authorized him to do it; it was acquieseed in for 
years, and I think it is a parallel case. 
roi | the first section of this act a misdemoanor: is created. The 


and punishment of that misdemeanor are provided for. There 


ing itsel 


from the Constitution of the United States. 


I suppose the seal of the Senate remains in the custody of the 
Secretary of the Senate, and when the Vice-President goes to him 
with this law he says, “the law has made it my duty to certify this 
under the seal of the Senate, and I come under the authority of a 
law of Congress, a law that the Senate has joined in ing, to 
attach the seal.” He does not take it out of the custody of the 
Senate. He does not take the seal itself—the instrument. The 
seal itself remains in the custody of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon if he under- 
stands that the Senate can in anyway, in regard to the matters 
which are in the control of the Senate asa political body, either by 
direct Sa. of the Constitution or as.a-necessity of maintain- 

5 bind itself either by resolve or by law, or in any other 
met z 

Mr. DOLPH. Thave already discussed that point. 

Mr. HOAR, I was out of the Chamber for a few minutes. 

Mr. DOLPH. I have said, in regard to the effect of the law of 
1857, that if it were contended that the effect of the law was that. 
the punishment under the law should supersede the power of the 
Senate te punish for contempt, the law itself would be unconstitu- 
tional; that Con enn not by law detract from the powers and 
the authority of the Senate; that it derives its pover and authority 

ut I think there is a ~ 
distinction between such a case and the question in TORT to this 
matter of the use of the seal of the Senate. I think the may 
consent by a law thatthe seal of the Senate may be attached to a 
certificate by its Presiding Officer. Of course, if the principle is the 
same in regard to the use of the seal of the Senate as it is in regard 
to the ponen to panik for contempt, the argument is gone. 

Mr. HOAR. not the instrument necessary to the action of the 
Senate in the control of one of its officers something which the 
Senate must necessarily regulate? 

Mr. DOLPH. No, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. Doesit not follow from ourright to appoint officers 
and to define their official duties? 

Mr. DOLPH. No. If that were true in regard to the President of 
the Senate it would not be true in regard to the Vice-President. He 
holds.an office independent, and he-holds anthority under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, I shall not in 

him again. Lam speaking of the direction provided in this law 
the Secretary of the Senate, who is the custodian of its seal, to take 
it ont and deliver it to the Vice-President (“the President of the 
Senate” is the phrase used in the statute) to affix his seal to a public 
document. Is not that a matter about which we can make rules? 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts a question? 

Mr: DOLPH. Certainly. Ar 


Mr. HALE. Suppose a 2 statute declared that, upon the 
enactment of every bill, the Presiding Officer of the Senate should 
set the seal of the Senate before it became a law in force; does the 
Senator from Massachusetts hold that after such a general law had 
been passed the Senate itself, by its mere act, ee Sor hae 
general law, declare that the President of the Sena ould not 
affix the seal? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly; the general law controls the Senate, and 
the Senate controls its own seal. 

Mr. HALE. Then, the Senator holds that one body by itself, with 
reference to its seal, which had been the. subject-matter of a gen- 
eral law, could nullify the general law. 

Mr. HOAR, No. 
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Mr. HALE, That is what it would amount to. 

Mr. HOAR. [hold that when the Constitution gave to the Senate 
the power of appointing its own officers and the power of estab- 
lishing its own rules no general law is constitutional which inter- 
feres with either of those powers; and, hoe igre when any partic- 


ular part which is essential to the proceedings of the Senate in the 
control of its officer is undertaken to be affected by a general law 
that law can only be enforced at the pleasure of the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to 
make a ri poten ; 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Isuggest to the Senator that the act is to be 
so construed necessarily as to imply that the Senate does the act, 
because the Senate requires the act to be authenticated by the sea 
of the Senate. I call the attention of the Senator from Oregon to 
the well-known fact that a seal, whether it is the seal of an indi- 
vidual or the seal of a corporation, is the highest possible evidence 
of the personal act of the individual or of the body itself. 

The highest way in which any body or corporation, public or 

rivate, can act is by its seal. Now if the act had said that the 

iding Officer should certify the fact over his signature and his 
seal, Ishould then say that the statute had undertaken to invest him 
with a power independent of the Senate; but when the law says 
the act shall be certified under the seal of the Senate, it is impossi- 
ble, as I conceive, to so construe the statute as not to make the act 
of certification the act of the Senate itself. Therefore, when the 
certificate goes, it goes not as the act of the Presiding Officer, but 
as the act of the United States Senate, whose seal accompanies the 
certificate. 

Hence, I say it is a question of the construction of the statute, 
and when you have, as I conceive you must have, a construction of 
the statute which makes the certification the certification of the 
Senate and not of the Presiding Officer, it necessarily follows that 
the question whether the certificate shall be made or shall not be 
made is a question for the Senate itself to decide. It is not possible 
that the statute can be so construed as to take the seal of the Sen- 
ate out from its own custody and commit it to the Presiding Officer 
of this body, so that he can execute the act of the Senate contrary 
to the will of the Senate. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregen. Will my colleague yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. I desire to attract the attention of 
my colleague to what I regard as a precedent bearing on the point 
now under consideration. In February, 1877, during the Hayes- 
Tilden controversy, Conrad N. Jordan, cashier of the Third National 
Bank of New York, was a contumacious witness. He was sub- 
penaed by the Committee on Privileges and Elections to attend, 
produce books, ete., and give testimony in that controversy, and he 
refused. The facts were reported by the committee to the Senate, 
just as in the case under consideration. At that time no member 
of the Senats thought for one moment (or if any member so thought 
the suggestion was not made) that the presiding officer had the 
right, without action by the Senate, to certify the case to the dis- 
trict attorney. I will show the proceedings taken in that case after 
the facts had been reported by the committee to the Senate. The 
following resolution was offered and adopted by the Senate: 

Resolved, That the witness, Conrad N. Jordan, be brought to the bar of the 
Senate by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

He was produced by the Sergeant-at-Arms and brought to the 
bar of the Senate. I was acting chairman of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections at that time, and I then offered the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whe mrad N. Jo was, on the 7th day of Feb: 1877, the 
i ef the Senate, bonis pe a witness Wy give teatime and y pro- 
duce ce: — 2 on the 8th day of February instant, before the Committee on 
Privileges ections, upon a matter under inquiry before such committee, to 
wit: an investigation into the be ana 4 of John W. Watts, a Presidential elec- 
tor in Oregon, and the facts attending the appointment of Presidential electors in 
said State, in pursuance of a resolution of the Senate 8 December 22, 1876; 

And whereas said Conrad N. Jordan failed to appear or testify or produce such 
uired todo by such summons, which facts have been reported to 


pers, as 
Sena erefore 


te: t 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate be instructed to certify the facts 
under the scal of the Senate to the district attorney for the District of Columbia. 

Now, it will be seen that in that case the Senate, by common con- 
sent, considered that the matter was one to be passed upon by the 
Senate. There was no wees to this resolution. the con- 
trary it was discussed at length, the discussion running through 
some seventeen columns of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The reso- 
Tution was finally adopted by the Senate, resulting in the discharge 
of Mr. Jordan, he having purged himself before the Senate at that 
time. The discussion, in which Mr. Blaine took quite a part, shows 
that it was the opinion of the Senate at that time or of those Sen- 
ators who took part in the discussion, and quite a number on both 
sides of the Chamber did take part, that the matter was one to be 
acted 5 by the Senate; that when the committee reported the 
facts of the refusal of the witness to testify to the Senate that then 
it was a matter to be taken up by the Senate and acted upon by 
the Senate; by either instructing the Presiding Officer to certify the 
case to the district attorney or by some such other action as the 


Senate might see proper to take. Isimply refer to this as a matter 
of — 9 and as bearing as I think directly upon the question 
efore us. 

Mr. DOLPH. I have been drawn off into the discussion of a 
question in which I have no interest whatever. I have not a parti- 
cle of interest in the question whether the Vice-President shall cer- 
tify this report over to the district attorney. As I said Tuesday last, 
I care nothing about that question. That is a matter for which the 
Vice-President is responsible and for the district attorney and the 
courts to deal with. Ido not care whether the Senate should direct 
the Presiding Officer to certify the fact to the district attorney or 
whether he acts upon his own authority. I am not concerned about 
that matter. I am concerned about the authority of the Senate; 
I am concerned with the question as to whether when a proper case 
arises for us to exercise the authority conferred upon this body by 
the Constitution, we shall have the courage and the determination 
sufficient to perform our duties underthe Constitution fearlessly and 
vindicate the 5 and honor of this body. 

The authority which has been conferred upon us by the Constitu- 
tion, as I have already said, is not a personal matter. Itis not an 
authority which we can exercise or forego at our pleasure. We hold 
it in trust for the people of the United States, and it is our duty to 
exercise it on proper occasions to vindicate the Senate, to vindicate 
its powers under the Constitution. Sir, the shafts of ridicule aimed 
at this body and at the members of this body and unjust criticisms 
of this body, will fall harmless. They are powerless to hurt the 
Senate of the United States. But the fear to do our duty imposed 
by the Constitution, to maintain the dignity of this body, will bring 
us into contempt with the people of this conntry. 

That is the only question with which I am concerned. Ido not 
care whether or not these young men are punished. I do not care 
whether they are dealt with by the district attorney and the district 
courts. I do not care about the result on a vote on the resolution 
which I propose, not because I wish to see anybody injured, not be- 


‘cause the witness is anewspaper correspondent, for if he were Pres- 


ident of the United States, or a millionaire no matter what his 
rofession was, I should take the same position, but because I am 
in favor of the Senate doing its duty. 

I will refer to the act of 1857 again, and I will state that the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] does not state the case 
fairly. The law does not authorize the Vice-President to take the 
seal from the custody of the Senate. The law requires the Vice- 
President to make a certificate, a statement of fact, and attach his 
name to it, and to verify his signature by the seal of the Senate. 
The Senate said when it passed that act that he could use the seal 
for that purpose, and whenever a committee reports the fact the law 
makes it his duty to immediately certify the fact to the district 
attorney. It is not necessary for me to inquire how the case would 
stand if the Senate should adopt a resolution that the Presidin 
Officer should not certify the fact; and, as I said, the certificate o 
the fact is not necessary to the prosecution of the witness. Evidence 
of the fact may be obtained in other ways. I think there might 

ossibly be a question whether, when the report is certified over, 
it would be sufficient evidence of the fact before the grand jury. 

Mr. HO I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon what weight 
he gives to the report of the fact. Suppose the Senate should re- 
commit the report on the ground that they thought the committee 
had made a mistake in the identity of the witness or in their power 
to inquire into a particular matter; suppose the Senate should be 
of opinion that this was not a pertinent question the witness is 
required to answer. The question is simply whether another man 
told the witness something 


Mr. DOLPH. I discussed that question before the Senator from 
Massachusetts came in. That is another matter. 

Mr. HOAR. I know it is another matter, but do not the words 
“report to the Senate” involve the ordinary, parliamentary pro- 
apr of accepting or receiving a report as the report by the com- 
mittee 

Mr. DOLPH. Not at all. 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose the Senate were to say that the question 
asked the witness was not a pertinent one, or that the committee 
were not making the inquiry the Senate proposed to have made, 
and should recommit the report to the committee with instructions, 
would the occasion for action be removed? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not think so, and the committce do not think 
so. They did not make a report that required any action by the 
Senate atall. They did not ask for any action by theSenate. They 
recommended or requested the Presiding Officer to certify the fact 
over to the district attorney. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt at all in regard to the intention 
of the act of 1857. The intention of the act was that the 3 
Officer of the Senate should act as an independent officer and shoul 
make this report. But, if it is correct, as it has been claimed, that 
in authorizing the Presiding Officer to use the seal we surrendered 
a power or an authority or a privilege of the Senate which we could 
not surrender by act of Congress, then the intention of the act has 
failed, and the seal can only be used by authority of the Senate. I 
think it was competent for the Senate, as a part of the legislative 
branch, by an act to provide that the seal might be so used. How- 
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ever, it is not profitable for me to stop and discuss that question 
er, 

Before quoting from those who have discussed this question, as I 
intend to do shortly, I call attention to another case. On the 12th 
of May, 1871, a resolution was passed by the Senate 3 a spe- 
cial committee to investigate how and by whom the treaty of Wash- 
ington and the proceedings in the Senate had been made public. 
The committee called before them witnesses, and among others Z. L. 
White, correspondent of the New York Tribune, and H. J. Rams- 
dell, correspondent, of the Cincinnati Commercial and the New 
York Tribune, were called. The committee propounded to them 

uestions as to where they had obtained the copy of the treaty of 
Washington, which was published in the New York Tribune and I 
believe in the Cincinnati Commercial. They declined to answer 
for the same reason that has been given by the witnesses in these 
eases, and a resolution was adopted by a very large majority of the 
Senate. I will read the resolution. The committee reported the 
fact. A resolution was reported, very different from that reported 
by our select committee on Tuesday last. The one in regard to 
Ramsdell is as follows: 

Resolved, That Hiram J. Ramsdell, a witness heretofore duly summoned 
before a select committee of the Senate, and being lawong es pe to testify 
before said committee, and who, as appears by the report of said committee, has 
refused to answer proper inquiries pes to him in the course of the investigation 
— said committee, ordered by the te, be forthwith arrested by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms and brought before the Senate at its bar by the orders of the Ponso 
duly issued by the Vice-President under his hand and the seal of the Senate; an 
that said Ramsdell be detained by virtue thereof by the Sergeant-at-Arms until 
he answer for his contempt of the order of the Senate in the matter aforesaid, 
and abide such further order as the Senate may make in the premises. 

ane resolution relating to Ramsdell was adopted by the following 
vote: 

Yeas—Mesers. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Buckingham, Caldwell, Cameron, 
5 Clayton, Cole, Conkling, Coo r, Cr: „Davis of Kentucky, 


Edmun erry of Connecticut, Fe oi igan, Frelinghuysen, 
Ka Logan. Morrill of Vermin On m, 


Hamlin, Harlan, Hitchcock, Howe, Kelly, 
Patterson, Pratt, Ramsey, Sawyer, Spencer, Stevenson, Stewart, Stockton, 
bull, and Wrigh i 

The nays were: 


Messrs. Blair, Davis of West Virginia, Fenton, Morton, Rice, Robertson, Sauls- 
kay aes Sherman, Sprague, Sumner, Thurman, Tipton, Vickers, and 
m—15. 


The resolution was adopted by a vote of 38 to15. The vote upon 
the other resolution, the one concerning White, was adopted by the 
same vote. These witnesses were then brought before the Senate. 
They continued to decline to answer. i 

I desire to state right here that of course no committee of the 
Senate has any power to adjudge that a witness is in contempt or 
has any power to punish a witness. The contempt of a witness 
must be adjudged by the Senate itself, and the first step in order to 
compel a witness to testify is to have him brought before the bar of 
the Senate and there the interrogatory put to him by the Presiding 
Officer by direction of the Senate. Then if he refuses to testify he 
would be in contempt of the Senate and the Senate could proceed 
to deal with him. That was done in these cases. These witnesses 
White and Ramsdell, refused to testify, and they were brought 
before the Senate. Then Mr. Carpenter offered a resolution, which 
F will read. I will state that Matt Carpenter had charge of this 
investigation and the whole matter was discussed elaborately by 
Senators on both sides of the chamber. One of the resolutions 
offered by Mr. Carpenter is as follows: 

Resolved, That Z. L. White, now in the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms on an 
attachment for contempt in refasing to answer certain questions propounded to 
him while he was being examined as a witness by a select committee of the Sen- 
ate thereto duly authorized, be arraigned at the of the Senate, and that the 
President of the Senate propound to him the following interrogatory: 

1. “ What excuse have you for not answering the seyeral N aig ro- 
pounded to you by members of the special committee of the Senate before which 
committee you were examined as a witness on the 15th day of May, instant!“ 

2. Are you now ready to appear before said committee and answer all proper 
questions that may be put to you by said committee?” 

And that ho be required to answer the same, and that the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate reduce his answers to writing and that said witness be first sworn by the 
Vice-President; that the Vice-President then propound to him the several inter- 
rogatories which were propounded to him by said committee, and which he 
refused to answer, as shown by the report of said committee and that the said 
witness be required to answer the same, and that the Secretary of the Senate 
reduce his answers to writing. 

It is sufficient to say that the resolution was adopted. Both Mr. 
White and Mr. Ramsdell were brought before the Senate. They 
there declined to answer; they there were committed to the custody 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms. - I am told that their imprisonment was 
a farce, Mr. Carpenter in some of his remarks before the Senate 
when the matter was publicly discussed said he paid $800 a year 
for a dingy office on F street, I think it was, or on Pennsylvania 
avenue, as he could not obtain a committee room, although he had 
been a member of the Senate some years. These witnesses were in 
the best committee room in the Senate, and their families were 
allowed to remain with them. They were treated like princes at 
the public expense. One Senator stated that while he was eating 


his lunch in the room off a marble-top table, waiters came in with 
a great flourish and pulled out a large table in the center of the 
room, 

When he inquired in surprise what was going to take place he 
was told that the witnesses and their friends were going to take 
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lunch. Everybody had to be crowded out, and arrangements were 
made for the choicest viands and, I think, champagne. That was 
the character of the imprisonment. I think that was all wrong. If 
I had my way, if my resolution should be adopted, I should put the 
witness in the crypt, in the darkest and dingiest room I could find; 
I should feed him on skimmed milk or skimmed milk and bread, 
and see which could stand it the longer, the Senate or the witness. 

The imprisonment was continued until the Senate was ready to 
adjourn, until there was scarcely a quorum: Then a discussion 
occurred on the question which I referred to the other day, as to 
whether the power of the Senate to imprison, to punish for con- 
tempt, would cease when the Senate adjourns, as the power of the 
other House was admitted to cease; and the great lawyers in the 
Senate were of the opinion that it would not cease. They proposed 
that the Senate committee should be continued during the recess, 
and that the rule of the Senate should be that the witnesses might 
purge themselves anytime they would come before the commit 
and testify, but that in the meantime they should be kept in cus- 
tody. Mr. Carpenter was at the head of the committee. 

Nr. GRAY. Mr. Sumner was on the committee. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. Sumner was a member of the committee. 

Mr.GRAY. As was Mr. Trumbull. 

Mr.DOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. GRAY., Mr. Conkling was also a member of the committee. 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not know whether Mr. Conkling was on the 
committee, but I remember that some of the most prominent Séna- 
tors were members of the committee. 

Mr.GRAY. Yes; Mr. Conkling was a member of the committee. 

Mr. DOLPH. I only cited this case to show that when there was 
a bare quorum left and the Senate was about to adjourn the Senate 
did as it has done on some other occasions—it backed squarely 
down. 8 the witnesses, the investigation became a farce, 
and that was the end of it. 

Mr. President, I propose to show not only by the action of the 
Senate on different occasions what the opinion of the Senate has 
been in regard to our power to commit for contempt, but I am going 
to quote some from the discussion of the excuse given by our enter- 

rising, industrious, and imaginative friends who think they have 

ound a new kind of privileged communication. In discussing the 
matter of the report of the committee of investigation in 1857, to 
which I have referred, Mr. Orr, who I think was chairman of the 
committee, at least he was the Representative who took the prin- 
cipal part in the discussion, said: 

Mr. Speaker, who make these combinations t— 


Combinations by which Senators or members of Congress were 
corrupted— 

Are they mado in market overt? Are they made in the presence of witnesses? 
Are they made in the open face of day? Are they not usually made secretly 
and clandestinely, with a view of preventing exposure? And who knows of 
these arrangements! Who knows of these bribes and rewards that may be ten- 
dered to members of Con s? The parties making them themselves. And 
how is the House and country ever to put a stop to anything of the sort if a wit- 


ness, when he is called by an investigating committee to testify his knowledge 


as to these facts, shall fold his arms and say: “I decline to answer that question, 
because it would criminate me?" The bill which I have gp sete requires the 
party to answer, but as a matter conforming to the general features and į- 
ples of the lawsof this country and most of the States, and of the United Sta 
the second section of the bill provides that the W thus testifying in 
particular case shall not be liable to the pains and penalties of this act in cunse- 
quence of his having prea that testimony. That is a provision of the bill. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, how else can you get at the testimony? You may say, if 
you get the testimony of a any piotat, it is suspicions of itself; that the 
testimony should be received with allowance. I have no doubt that any commit- 
tee which this House or any other House may raise, or that the members of the 
House themselves, would attach whatever weight was due to the testimony of 
such ies; — yon can not get the proof in any other way than that indicated 
by this bill requiring them to testify. . 

As to the necessity of tne first section of the bill. Suppose a witness fails to 
attend, what is the remedy? We passa resolution such as we passed this morn- 
ing, or such as we passed the other day. Some gentlemen do not believe that 
either House of Congress has any authority at all to proceed against a defaulting 
witness. But suppose you exercise that authority, as the House has done in one 
instance of a witness Daking default and in another instance of a witness refus- 
ing to answer material questions, and bring a contumacious witness to the bar of 
the House. He makes his statement, if you choose. The House considers that 
the excuse which he tenders for his contumacy is insufficient, and the House 
orders him into the custody of the Sd gitar dt eae Until when? Your power 
to punish for any contempt committ ainst the authority of the body of which 
you are members Gal 75 unquestionably when the com: ion of the members, 
constituting that body, expires. Of that there can be no doubt. A question 
might be raised on that point in the Senate of the United States, where a major- 
ity of the Senators hold over four years from the particular time when a matter of 
this sort should transpire. But in this House, where the commissions expire, 
there is no doubt on that question. 


This quotation shows the reason why the act of 1857 was passed. 
It was passed because in the other House the power to punish for 
contempt expires when the body ceases to exist, and therefore the 
punishment was inadequate. But Mr. Orr himself suggested that 
in the Senate it might be, or probably would be, different. Then 
Mr. Orr discussed the soundness of the excuse made by the witness. 

Now, look at the ground on which this witness stands. He says that he received 


the communication in confidence. There can be no confidence that is in contru- 
vention and violation of the supreme law of the land. 


I repeat that— 


ee can be no confidence that is in contravention of the supreme law of 
e . 
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There can be no confidence that is in contravention of the Consti- 
tution of the United States or an act of Congress. Whate 

common law may be in regard to privileged communications, i 
excuse given by the witnesses could be that it was a privileged 


communication, under the common law it was competent for Con- 
gress to provide that there shall be no such privileged communica- 
tions. 


ttee be by this Wren you make aay 
s or “tho 0 other House in securing tho attendance of 
witnesses to prove these charges, if proof exists. 

I shall 9 quote at ‘at length That is enough on that subject. 
Again, Mr. Warner, in the House of Representatives, discussing this 
matter, said: 

Gentlemen say that they were in favor of this investigation and voted for it. 

Thats what was done here; there was not a division; everybody 
was in favor of the investigation. 

Gentlemen say that they were in favor of this Soy er and voted for it. 


They 8 that it should be made. It has bee „When 
the commi ertake to execute the order of the H and to elicit the fact 


they are to inves C e way by a witness 
summoned re them re to testify. Weaskfor such measures to be taken 
ce are buen tn, © court W gs are had. We are told that 
the committees of House have no power te enforce a witness to give y 
which the House red en. Whatis character of this inves- 


orde: tak the 
po og ed It is one which involves the honor, the digni 
House. F 


sir, without 8 b, —— involves the 
ty, and en we sought to 8 
and propor means to execute the order of this House b 
the committee, and ta disclose the very 2 
EDS a NSORO d OS ANO aa 
House. So we have re 


sense of their mean- 


honor, the 
selves of the 
— a as pee —— come 


— t of rene anthony 
fects presen tio Housa. arme ae was aed to hin b that on Dem tg ty when he 


refused to aawer the questions him by the special committee? 
Can he be tified in law or morals for answer them? Was ita 
rivilege of his tovrefuse fo answer tem, in which he was protected by the law! | $ 
TF ii aaa, then Ke wan not — to answer, and he was not in contempt of your 


eer 
„ refusal to answer, ho is in 
of the authori House, which the 

ther had authori yan Foe E NETOA A TE ie had tho authority, ie 
had aiso the power to enforce answers from wi witnesses. 1 


It comes to and 
investi . refuses to o ey your orden, and’ and Neer? feet tee u have — 
power contempt. 


enforce his obedience, or punish 

That is just what I have said here, it ae be a farce. The Sen- 
ate never should order an investigation which requires the examina- 
tion of a question of fact if the Senate has not power to compel 
witnesses to testify. 

But enough of of that investigation. The investigation in 1871 con- 
cerning the publication of the Washington treaty was far more 
elaborate; and I desire to quote from some of the eminent lawyers 
of the Senate who then discussed that question. Mr. Carpenter, 
among other things, pear 

By the common law a witness may pac mar beh ae E aod, according to some 


8 


proceedi here his answer woul: te himself, according to some 
in ies, where — oe: 5 f 
view 0 
individual must yield when t y contict with à — the the Fights of te p rb oe 
of Con ec 2 — 2 
‘on, no’ 3 a! — Boase 
tion, t h the answer to disgrace him or render him infamous; 


Re rol nih a DA te: nica lng tbe Aamo TAN aa compels him 


I call this to the attention of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Arpricr], who a short time ago undertook to compare this privi- 
lege claimed by a newspaper correspondent with the privilege of a 
lawyer or a ieian. 

. ALD I did not mean to be understood that in my opin- 
ion a cases TE entirely analogous. What I did mean to say was 
that the value and character of the information which is sent out 
from this Capitol, and the information which is collected all over 
the United tates, in which the public is so deeply interested, de- 
ponda very largely upon a certain relation of confidence between 

e party who gets the information and the p: who imparts it; 
and that it is as 3 importan nt to the public . that that confi- 
dence should be at t in some de respected as it is that the 
confidence between a lawyer and his client, or a physician and his 
patient, should be maintained. 


Mr. DOLPH. I deny that there is any. 

Mr. Carpenter farther said: 

ots w rosy Smo the witness refused cnt of a ie questions put to 
him that being a Soo ea OG a ic ne „and 
paving received a communication = ies parioa - . = 5 — not at liberty to 5 it. 

© consequence 0: s pro ttion 1s 0 0. of & newspa) 3 
3 itution of the its peo and the acta of Con 


Sia Ayres 


purpose, or it must confess 
and compel obedience to the acts of bit lacks upon the subject. 


Which will the Senate do? What was said by Mr. Carpenter in 
that investigation is as true now as it was then. I repeat, which 
will the Senate do? 

Mr. Carpenter further said: 


— ee ee ..... and to their will 
every De of the Government must yield obedience. But the 
mestion remains, how is that will to be ascertained? From the Constitution of 
e United States and the laws passed in thereof, or from the editorials 
of the New York Tribune? If we consult the Constitution and la 


the e desire that a treaty, while i remeron poani — iceman 

If we consult the Tribune we learn e reverse. 
Now, sir, what is the rule and chart of our conduct? The Constitution and laws, 
or the New York Tribune? Are wo sworn to support the Constitution or toobey 
the Tribune! — ise sir, I did not request the reading of this article for the pur- 
pose of making t the foundation of any attack upon tho press; nor is this pro- 
ceeding an attack upon the press. 


I might say that just previously to his remarks an article had 
been read from the New York Tribune, which I shall not quote. He 
further said: 

It has been said that in England the 
Sir, if this Senate, in the faco of these 
stop these proceedin 
estate of 
of no use | 


relati 
of this body, ee ee So eatea 


—— the fourth estate of the realm. 
m of this paper, is to 
„CVVT 
rent ety your Constitation, your laws, the rules of your body are 
and never need be consulted. When a man is to 


0. of thn e. 
igen you Joy of the eft t, I have very little moro to say on this subject; but it seems 
to me, and I have no — it is the opinion of Senator present, that no 


matter what unpleasant consequences ma; sa of 
4 85 whether he may have the — — in 3 at 2 5 


fife shall be longthened to that extent, ia ther „„ 

n 
the obligation laid upon us by our oaths to execute this duty imposed by the Con- 
ao and the laws of the country. 


resolution s passed, he shall still be the Senate 

will undoubtedly to the jail. The imprisonment will be an 
with the key of the jail in his own o can be released by 

g his duty before Bothy terse genie 


t 
8 and as every ican citizen has a to determine for him- 
self what his conduct shall be, if Mr. White, with the Rey in his pocket, shall 
determine to remain forty years in the common jail and draw his promised ble 
salary, there is no power on earth that ought to interfere. 


T shall read two more paragrap phs at this point which I think 
pertinens to the matter under discussion. Ishall have ample time 
do so, if I am not interrupted. 


ee 8 occasion now, considerin; 
iir oer y niaii of this Re 


2 — in Ach Hes ha Committed the Army . N. 7 
when, — — we have 4 
5 to bo used ä pa 


tions, to 
here in the 25 


y. Sir, disobedience to law is a crime. It matters not whether the 
inal be a Senator, a 3 6 an editor, a Ku Klux, a 
Ə 


legal im tigation is’ is a crime, that strikes not nt lif 
A Sonal, ves n, a crime 8 — one life 
only, ut strikes at the lifo of the tate. And if you recognize retense of 
this witness, and quail now before Mr. hadise who you Faha not not Investigate 
this matter, Y rex er how much these innumerable that we have heard 
so much about and believed so much about.and know so much about will be terri- 
fied by acts of Congress. 

Mr. Carpenter further said: 

ial and punishment provided for in that Arat section slall be 
ore 


that that 
hment provided for in that first section shall be n walt addition to the 
penalties now existing.“ 


P This i isan ent from one of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever stood on this floor and addressed the Senate. He quotes the 
words “ in addition to pains and penalties now existing.” 


It is, therefore, a take nwa on the —— of the statute that it was not the intention 
of that statute to 


tour —— was in the nature of — 
ment an bar p ent under an in 3 
would be no answer, because the statute on its face shows that Con a 
intend to take 8 our power, that they intended that the power e u 
the courts should be in addition to ours; and if that is unconstitutional, that s 
ply falls to the ground. 


Not the rae of the Senate to punish for contempt, but the 
pa itse. 
Mr. Carpenter again said: 
the Senate, under the ciroumstances of this case (conceded by my friend from 
oto tobe a perfectly clear case of contempt of the Senate— 
Mr. Thurman, although opposed to the resolution, had conceded 
the casa to be a perfect case of contempt; and Mr. Carpenter said— 
disobedien: f itn to answer tion, there bein, 
= whatever for that disobedience upon 7 555 wer resented, ag ast 
friend's own admission), should refuse to ai, I 9 Psa future investi- 


gation which the Senate should order upon any atever a witness should 

refuse to answer the first question, could any Senator have the face to send him 

= jail or to do an g else with him? In other a by wo not, by — 
to adopt in this bald case, as admitted by tho Senator 

abdicate all power to investigate g? 
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That, sir, would be the effect of abdicating the authority of the 
Senate to punish for contempt; it would be to abdicate the power 
to investigate, tomake every investigation a farce. f 

Some Senator offered a substitute, and Mr. Carpenter further said: 


Mr. President, tho question by this substitute—I do not propose to take any 
time—is now fairly presented to the Senate, whether we are to go on with this 
matter or back out. Ti is perfectly apparent, and must be to every Senator, that 
the investigation had amounts to nothing except this: Read by the 3 1 
think it will produce the impression that it certainly would upon my mind, that 
we had gone so far that we dared not go further without implicating some in our 
own body. 


And will not this remark apply to the present investigation? 
Will it not appear to the country that in refusing to exercise any 
authority we have to require witnesses to testify, we are willing to 
cover up some things that ought to be brought to the broad day- 
light. 

Wo put to this witness this question: Where did you obtain the treaty?" 
He answered that he did not obtain it from a Senator or did not obtain itin a 
room where a Senator was or, to his knowledge, had been. The question thenis, 
‘From whom did you obtain it ! and that he refused to answer. This report 
shows that this witness had been instructed that the Senate had no jurisdiction 
whatever to punish anybody except Senators and officers of this body, and being 
thus Tarot, he refused to answer from whom he did obtain the copy. What is 
the fair inference ? That the witness knew that if he told from whom he did ob- 
tain it it could through that person be traced back to a Senator or to some officer 
of this body; and the inference of all candid men will be that we went on until 
we became satistied of that, and then backed ont of the investigation. 


Mr. President, I have known of inyestigations where the wit- 
nesses and the press stated that we did not want the questions an- 
swered because the violation of the rule would not be traced to em- 

loyés of the Senate, but to Senators themselves. I quote again 
m Mr. Carpenter. It was in auswer to some of the arguments 
which had been put forth by-some statesmen in the Senate upon the 
law of the question. Mr. Carpenter discussed the matter very enter- 
tainingly. I wish I could read the whole of it. He said: 


The habits of a lawyer's mind induce him to confine his thoughts to the 
precise subject to be determined. But, sir, a lawyer is a poor narrow-minded 
minister of mero justice. He comes to regard all men as bound by the law, and 
seems to think that the law ought to be enforced impartially; that the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, the lettered and the ettered, must alike 
submit to the laws of the land. And if the law declares that any witness on the 
stand shall answer a certain question, without regard to what may be the rank, 
wealth, power, Menag, a eS or pee of the witness, why, sir, a 
mere lawyer is degraded enough to think that the witness must answer. 

A lawyer believes that what the law declares to be criminal is a erime, whether 
committed by a great man or a small one, a powerful man or a weak one, a rich 
man or & poor man; that crime consists in the violation of itive law, and that 
whoever violates such law commits a crime and merits tion and punish- 
ment. A lawyer comes, after Jongg yarn of practice, to be, what the law is, no 
respecter of persons. He comes a gth even to the belief that whether an of- 
fense be committed by a peer of the realm, or an outcast of society skirmishing 
for an existence in eee of our civilization, punishment should follow. 

Now, sir, mark the nction between a mere lawyer and a great statesman. 
You submit to a body of statesmen the single question, is a potato a vegetable, and 
you thereby open for discussion the tariff and free trade, corruption in office, and 
reform in the civil service; you open the entire animal and mineral kingdoms, the 
creation of the world, the fall of man, and original sin; and while the qualities 


and character of the potato are entirely ign your statesmen sit on cushioned 
a as Milton’s devils sat apart, while their chief had gone to contrive some 
7 „And reason’d hi, 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute; 
And fo no end, in wand'ring mazes lost.“ 


It is the characteristic of a statesman that he can not be confined to a particular 
subject or a single theme. The question whether a witness should be compelled 
to answer a proper pares brings the entire universe under his investigation; 
and scorning a small subject, he soars and walks— 


Like light the clouds among.“ 


‘When this report was I acorns: we were in the first place encountered by a 
ee the Senator from New York [Mr. FENTON}. I read from the Globe 
e * 
Mr. Fenton. Mr. President, I do not like this resolution very well, and am 
not certain that I shall support it.” 3 


‘ 


‘That was the resolution to commit for contempt. 
“I will send to the Clerk's desk a substitute. 
The substitute is as follows: 


That the President of the Senate be directed to propound to Z. L, White and 
H. J. Ramsdell, now at the bar of the Senate, the following interrogatory: 

Did you receive the rend Ga the treaty of Washington, which you have sworn’ 
you ae pos to the New York Tribane, from any itor of the United States, 
the clerk or secretary of any Senator, or any member of the family of any Senator, 
or from any officeror employéof the Senate, or any member of the family thereof! 

“And the said White and Ramsdell be directed to return and answer under oath 
in writing to this ee rong b 

I believe the Senator from New York has not the misfortune to be a lawyer; 
his mental processes are not ed by the technical roles familiar to the pro- 
fession; he is altogether a statesman. And the question which he sed for 
answer by these witnesses, if it had been framed by a lawyer, would have been 

arded by every member of the profession as a studied and artful attempt to 
itio farther investigation. What would you say of a witness called in the trial 
of an indictment st John Smith for stealing a horse who should present him- 
self and say: May it please your honor, I am called as a witness on the trial of 
John Smith for stealing a horse; yon have no right to = any other question. I 
am willing to file a statement in writing, on oath, that John Smith did not steal 
the horse. Beyond that you have no right to inquire, and counsel have no right 
to interrogate me, and beyond that I will submit to no examination. I will not 
permit counsel to cross-examine me as to the foundation of my knowledge, or the 
correctness of my conclusions; and you — — no 5 to Lae = bo an 
m, because you are niry, 0 i 
3 the * There is no doubt, sir, thata jaaa mi being Satisfied that the 
iness Was a lunatic, would order him to answer i 
send him to jail if he refused. i OPER A 


Again, Mr. Carpenter said: 

Mr. Presidont, I bave no ambition ever to be a statesman. Ifthe Almighty 
will save me from that fate I shall not be unthankful, Were I called upon to- da; 
by my brethren—I mean my brethren of the bar, for I claim no brotherh 
among statesmen—to vindicate the Senator from Ohio upon this subject—no; I do 
not mean vindicate; for no lawyer, with a fee in his ket, would attempt that 
impossible task—but if I were called upon to offer best apology for 
his course, I should commence by a frank statement of the facts. I would say, 
“Brethren; true it is the Senator from Ohio is a food lawyer; he has practiced 
Tong at the bar, and presided with distinction and honor upon the bench, sendin 
no doubt, many a man to jail for contempt of judicial ju ents; he knows w. 
the law requires, he knew these witnesses to be in contempt of the Senate, he 
knew that they ought to be sent to the common jail, and yet he voted not to send 
them there. His conduct is indefensible. 

Yet Christian charity and professional forbearance demand that we should 
consider and REOPEN estimate the circumstances under which and the temp- 
tation before which he fell. He is a candidate for the Presidency; and it is a 
lamentable fact that with the lawyer and statesman, as a New England 
says of a sleigh ride with the lovely lasses of the Green Mountains, 
rose as the mercury fell;’ so the lawyer sinks as the statesman rises.” 3 
And having thus made the only apology I could conceive of for 
should conelude in the language of Wolsey: 

„Cromwell, I charge thee fling away ambition; 
15 that sin fell the angels; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by t!“ 


Again, Mr, Carpenter said, on page 910: $ 
Mr. President, for these reasons I think that this resolution, if adopted, will 
be followed by serious and pernicious consequences— 
That is, another substitute, not the one offered by Mr. Carpenter 
witnesses. I should ey to 
tates, 


d less ess in the performance of an 
unpleasant duty than would be exhibited un a county Jonga or a justice of the 
And I should mortified and humilia- 


tat once to 
ous with Fourteenth street for a treaty which shall gree 


more prerogatives than the kings of England ever exercised. Let us 


profit by these examples. 

If we agree to abandon a portion of our constitutional powers if may be the 
a ae to exercise what is left to us. But, should we pawas 
claiming all the powers conferred upon the Senate by the titution it may be 
that these jolly in Fourteenth street may become 5 and who can 
foresee the extent to which their demands may (reach? they can compel th 
Senate to pass this resolution under the circumstances of the case, I doubt not, 
if they so resolve, and really uncork their ink pots in earnest, they can drive the 
whole Senate into the Potomac within ten days. 

Mr. Garrett Davis of Kentucky said: 

Mr. President, the question whether this treaty got im 
lic or not is not the question now before the Seunte. 0 
Senate, as was said the honorable Senator from Nevada STEWART] last 
evening, rises infinitely in importance above that. I care nothing about this 
treaty; I care nothing about its baring been promulged to the public before the 
Senate acted upon it; I care very little about the manner in which it got before 


the public; but the great question is, whether, when the Senate order a 


proper 
investigation, raise a committee for that od Ser authorize that committee to call 
witnesses before it, to swear them and take their evidence, a witness thus before 

committee s lowed to take the ground, You put a question to me; 
the Senate say it is a proper one, pertinent to the inquiry, but I am y my 
professional honor not to answer it,” and to decide for himself and the Senate 
whether ho will answer it or not, and stop all 3 I say that the Sen- 
ate can not allow that position to be held good without sinking to the lowest 
dopina of humilistion, and without receiving, and deserving, the scorn of the 
coun! > 

I repeat the statement. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I see the Senator looking frequently at the clock. 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish to conelude. 

Mr. HARRIS. And I wanted to ask the Senator if he had taken a 
contract to speak all evening upon a subject wholly foreign to the 
bill under consideration? 

Mr. DOLPH, I do not propose to attempt to answer such a ques- 
tion as that. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not think the Senator would. 

Mr. DOLPH. I am responsible for the question of the relevanc 
of this matter. I think it is relevant to the question. I sta 
when I arose to address the Senate, that, before I yielded the floor, 
Ishould move that the pending schedule on sugar be postpon 
until we hadareport fromthiscommittee, The Senator understands 
my inducement very well, if any were required, for desiring to discuss 
this question in open session, for, at acertain time, we were partners 
in a transaction in which I know I was mortified, and I think the 
Senator was somewhat. 

I will say that on this matter I do not propose to take > any 
further time of the Senate. I propose to conelude to-night. I have 

hg poured 
o agree- 


rly before the pub- 
question before the 


taken no contract to occupy time, but I did take the 


to say what I could not say in the morning hour under 


\ 
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; ment by which the tariff bill was taken up at half past 10 o’clock, 
I should have said what I intended to say in a sho period, but 
that my remarks have been broken up by interruptions. I have 
waited a long time for an opportunity to discuss this matter in 
open Senate, and I propose to conclude my remarks at this time. 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, continued: 

I maintain that that is the great question and the only question now before the 
Senate. Has the Senate the power to organize a committee for such an inquiry 
as this committee was o for and which it was engaged in investi, gt 
No Senator has denied that tion. On the con , the committee was raised 
by the unanimous vote of the Senate. The resolution charging them with these 

wers and duties received the unanimous support of the Senate. The commit- 
a made a report that two witnesses had been called before it and had refused 
to answer a plain, pertinent, proper question in the course of the investigation 
with which it was charged, and every Senator has said and admits that that ques- 
tion was a proper and pertinent question, and was 9 propounded to those 
witnesses. In that stage of the business shall the Senate 'harge the witnesses 
and let them 123 hence, and let the investigation, unsuccessfully, ignominiously, 
and disgracefully to the Senate terminate, for that will be the upshot? There 
may be men here who are willing to place the Senate in that predicament, but I 
am not one of them. 

And, like the Senator from Kentucky, I am not one of them; and 
when this report was made and it looked to me as if it was proposed 
to attempt to turn these witnesses over to the courts and to the 
prosecuting attorney, I was not willing by my silence to admit that 
it was not the duty as well as within the authority of the Senate, to 

unish those witnesses for contempt. Icannot be any more mortified 

y any action which may be taken by the Senate than I have been 
heretofore on another occasion, and I shall be satisfied when the 
Senate has voted upon it. I shall have given the public the rea- 
sons for the position I have taken upon this question; I shall have 
called the attention of the Senate and the country to what I con- 
sider to be the authority, the power, and the duty of the Senate; I 
shall have discharged my duty, and I can afford to let others dis- 
charge theirs as they choose, 

I shall ask to have a quotation I have marked from the speech of 
Mr. Davis, inserted in the RECORD: i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection it will be 
so ordered. 

The extract referred to is as follows: 


With my experience as to the duties and efficiency of the action of a committee, 
as enlighten by this case, I would advise the next committee of investigation 
tapropound this single first question, after it had been ascertained that the wit- 
ness had transmit the telegraphic report of a treaty: “From whom did you 
obtain that . 45 I would insist that no other question should be asked from 
such a contumacious witness; that that question and his refusal to answer should 

rted to the Senate, and that the Senate should be placed then and there 
Tta responsibility to act upon that state of the case. 


ore us involves the 


Mr. DOLPH. Senator Nye said: 

Toward these men, personally, I have no feeling. I do not know them. 

I say the same in this case. 5 

I have been favored with the acquaintance of but few of the gentlemen of the 

, and I have no fault to find with them; but I have a duty rform. The 

Renate is about to record itself upon this single issue, whether the law and the 
rule of the Senate shall be regarded, whether it will respect and protect the com- 
mittees which it sends out to make investigations, or whether it will acknowledge 
that that law is wrong and superseded by what is called a higher moral obligation 
of aman keeping back the truth for the reason that its disclosure would bring 
into disrepute those that gave him the information. The question is whether 
thatis an obligation of higher morality than the standing rule of the Senate 
for three-quarters of a century. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DOLPH. For what purpose? 

Mr. ALLEN. To ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. DOLPH. If it is pertinent to this matter, I yield. 

Mr.ALLEN, With the Senator's permission, I desire to ask whether 
he supposes that the action of the committee recommending that 
these parties beturned over to the prosecuting attorney of the Dis- 
trict was a denial of the right of the Senate to punish for contempt? 

Mr. DOLPH. No; I do not understand that; but, as I said before, 
Ido not think if any member of that committee were catechised he 
would get up in the Senate and state that he did not believe but 
what the Senate has power to punish these witnesses for con- 
tempt. I do not think that the committee intend to ask the Senate 
to do that; I think they are willing to let the matter go with the 
reference of it to the authorities to avoid an issue between these 
witnesses and the newspaper correspondents and the Senate. That 
is my impression. I have no right to speak about what the com- 
mittee intend to do. If they intend to ask for the punishment of 
the recusant for contempt and that the Senate should take steps to 
make them testify, I think it should have been done in connection 
with tho report of the committee. 


Mr. ALLEN rose. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let me proceed and conclude to-night. 

Mr. ALLEN. I did not know but that the Senator might possibly 
let me state in a few words the position which I understand the com- 
mittee to occupy. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator speaks for the committee, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not claim to speak for the committee. I speak 
for myself. 

Mr. DOLPH. I hope the Senator will not occupy too much time, 
I have just about time to get through. 

Mr. ALLEN. I shall endeavor not to be very long. 

I think the position of the committee, at least my position as one 
of the committee, is that the Senate has ample power to punish 
these witnesses for contempt; to bring them before the bar of the 
Senate, and compel them to answer these 1 or, if the 
refuse, to incarcerate them in the jail here. 1 think the law whic 
makes a refusal to answer indictable is simply a cumulative remedy, 
and my position is that we can recommend the district attorney 
prosecute them under this statute, letting the Senate, when the 
report is made, take such action as they think proper to take with 
reference to the punishment for contempt. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I am gratified to hear the Senator 
state, as I understand him to do, that he agrees substantially with 
my position that the act of 1857, as amended by the act of 1862, does 
not at all interfere with the power of the Senate to punish for con- 
tempt, and if this is a case of an investigation of a matter within 
the jurisdiction of the Senate, and the question propounded to the 
witness in this case is a proper question to put to the witnesses, they 
may be punished by the Senate for contempt, and i. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will permit me, I will say—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DOLPH. Let me say that Ido not sce how so good a lawyer as 
I know the Senator to be could come to any other conclusion. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not think there is any dissent in the commit- 
tee on that question. If there is, I have not heard of it. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is my understanding. I was going to say 
that was my understanding, and thatI should believe that from 
what I know about the members of the committee and their ability 
as lawyers. 

Mr. President, that does not interfere, however, with the propo- 
sition made by me that the committee had made no request of the 
Senate to institute the necessary 2 to punish these witnesses 
for contempt. The inference which I drew from the report they 
made was that they intended to avoid a collision between the wit- 
nesses and the Senate, between the srg pe correspondents and 
the Senate, by ing them over to the authorities of the District. 

As a member of the Senate, of course I had a right to make any 
motion or to offer any resolution which was pertinent to the report, 
based upon the facts certified by the report. If I had not had occa- 
sion to investigate this question, if I had not become by investiga- 
tion and discussion thoroughly imbued with the idea, not only that 
the Senate has authority in such matters to punish for contempt, 
but that it is its duty to do so, and that it can not ignore such a case 
consistently with its own dignity, I probably should not have inter- 
fered, and should have waited for the committee to take their own 
course. I now think it is not only necessary for the Senate to pre: 
serve its own dignity and good name, that it should proceed to deal 
with these witnesses who have refused to testify, but that it is nec- 
essary for them to preserve the confidence of the people of this 
country and make them believe that there has been a thorough 
and proper investigation of charges submitted to them to investi- 

te 


7 I shall proceed with my quotations, because these men talk 
much better on this subject t I can talk myself, Mr, Nye said: 


I desire to illustrate this matter by one or two examples. I have been hon- 
ored, or rather burdened, with committee duties in the investigation of the Ku- 
klux organization. I iera thirty or forty days in that investigation. What 
were the circumstances by which we were surrounded? That was no * ar 
tion of reporters, but there was a sworn obligation of a set of men banded 
together to do—what! To overthrow the standing laws of the country, How 

uick would this Senate have sent a Kuklux to prison had he refused to answer 
the questions of that committee? How long would they have hesitated if one of 
the Kuklux band had refused to answer a question put to him by the committee 
as to whether he was cognizant of the fact that they were burning and 
murdering and plundering the poor of the South? He would not have been 
treated to quarters in the upper mer of the Capitol. He would have gone to 
this, as I am told, most loathsome jail of your 1 would have stayed 
— until he had answered that question, whether the Senate sat or not, I have 
no doubt. 


I shall read the Senator's description of the scene I have already 
referred to in the restaurant of the Senate. 


I witnessed the scene described by the honorable Senator from Wisconsin the 
other day when we were turned off from a cold marble table in the restaurant 
and, with a grand flourish of waiters coming in, were told that the prisoners and 
5 =e about mate. i Make room for the prisoners and their families! 

t a fearf 
8 aa leiga me on, and as soon as they could they reported back to 


he committee have 
esses had contumaciously refused to answer. There is 


the Senate that these 


not a Senator who dares rise up and say that these witnesses are not in contempt. 
Then the question comes up, What is to be done with them! Why, ay your 
eyed ee alone; for your own sakes spare the men who scatte 

y 


committee; r ink 
80 


1894, 
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I have, I think, a fair a 
have no Tanlt to find with 


tion of the power of the press of thisnation. I 
V . 11 Satin 

ld strengthen it by making it more would s en g 
tene it scatters pe s truthful. I would weaken it, if I could, in 


t, for I have seen its power and its influence, when incautiously 
ave seen it make tears stealdownhonored cheeks. It is in the power 
of the press, of some penny-a-liner, who hurls a at random, to clothe a 
family in sorrow and despair, I would weaken it there. To the young men who 
are now stepping so strongly upon the heels of age, that their hands will soon be 
on the leading-strings of government, I would say, When it shall have made 

ce for you Fron at te build not your fame upon broken hearts or broken 
opes by the ind ate and careless use of your pens.” 

Sir, Thats no fear of the press. I do not come in collision with it. Iam not 
of sufficient importance to evoke its anger or its envy. If I had the importance of 
my friend from Massachusetts before me, and though I were to dare the dangers 
of an ocean voyage across the Atlantio, I would rather have the consciousness of 
upholding the rules and integrity and honor and fame of the American Senate 
than to havea - 155 bag u ae to float 115 yu ary there i the ~~ ror 
my country. Sir, it is nota life-preserver. u r. ere is a grea 
of. 22 ini but it leaks when it —.— in contest with water, as it would be apt 
to n my 


end's case, [Laughter.] 
Mr. Howe, of Wisconsin, one of the ablest men, I think, in the 
Senate at the time, and I do not know but I might say ever in the 
U. S. Senate, said: 


I have something to say as to how the Senate should vote upon the pending 
resolution when they come to act upon it at all. I donot propose to discuss the 
question of law which has been mted here so frequently and so ably, and 
which involves, as was well said by the Senator from New York, all cases of priv- 
ilege and all cases of contempt. I do not 3 to discuss them. What little I 
say will have reference to the case now before the Senate. 1 

should like, if it wero e, to bring the Senate and to ada | the country to 
a little better understanding of what this question really is than either the Senate 
or the country seem to me now to possess. There is no attempt made here in the 
Senate to punish prem e for a sei eee or to punish a correspond- 
ent for communicating that intelligence. That has been asserted and reasserted, 
here and elsewhere, over and over a I want to say once more in the hearin 
of the Senate, and once more in the hearing of the country, that there is no suc 
— as that on foot; nothing like it. e know that certain newspapers have 
ublished that paper called the treaty between the United States and Great Britain. 
e know who communicated that pares to those newspapers. The individuals 
. They are in our custody. 
rs themselves aro but a little distance from us. If the Senate 
thought it could puan those acts, and desired to punish those acts, the ground 
that punishment is plain and manifi 


another 
wielded. 


th anybody. 

I do not think ita wary violent inference, Mr. President, if we conclude from 
these few facts that there is no attempt and no wish to punish those individuals 
for those acts. Then let all that pretense be laid out of this debate. Whoever 
asserts hereafter on the floor of the Senate, or outside of the Senate, that this is 
an attempt to punish newspapers for their ente: © in disseminating intelli- 

ce, or to punish correspondents for furnishing intelligence, makes that asser- 
ion at the hasan of whatever Si agro for veracity he may now have left to 
him. It will be a question of veracity hereafter. ‘Chere is no room for mistake. 

And, Mr. President, I want to say one more thing. This is not an attempt to 
maintain the dignity of the Senate. There is no such labor imposed upon us, 
thank God. The ty of the Senate was measured and fixed in the Constitu- 
tion which created the 


it; N Greg 
though they 


ority committed to the 
Senate was committed not for its own, but for the public good. Nevertheless, 
if it be resisted by one or many, we may exert or we may surrender it. 


Again, Mr. Howe said: 


Mr. President, whatever the Constitution does or does not say, this question 
arises upon it: Have we authority to swear witnesses before ourselves or before 
a committee? We have or we have not, one of the two. Is there a Senator on 
this floor who will deny that we have such authority! I have not heard one. 
But havin undod a gatoi, and a pertinent question, a proper question 
as it must be, what is the o non imposed upon the witness? Is it an obliga- 
tion to answer or not ng to pleasure? It is or it is not. You are 
within the control of the witness or he is within your control, one of the two. If 
the doubt su ted by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SUMNER] just now 
as to our authority to commit at all a contumacious witness—— 

r, SUMNER. In a case like this? 

Mr. HOWE. “In a case like this.“ Is that a qualifying remark? Do I under- 
stand from that that the Senator concedes that in a proper case we have the right 
to pos a 55772 and to commit for not answering? 

r. § ER. Where the Senate is a court. 

Mr. HOWE. And only where it is a court? 

Mr. SUMNER. I poly raged a doubt beyond that. 

Mr. HOWE. Well, Mr. President, think of the attitude of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts before the country, think of him standing here in the 
Senate of the United States afflicted with adoubt upon a question of law! [Laugh- 
ter.] But if he can be tolerated with doubts in any case, which seems to me to be 
impossible on such questions as this, the Senator from Massachusetts ought to 
have a definite and fixed opinion upon this point, to wit, whether the Senate of the 
United States can put a pertinent question to a witness and compel an answer. 

many committees have been 
fore them, and eitherthese were 
is settled that the Senate is clothed with such authority as 


The country is nearly one hundred years old; a 
raised, a great 3 have been sworn 


all usurpations or 
that. 


Again, Mr. Howe said: 

There is not a Senator here who will affirm that the witness ma; 
pleasure, may oi, pear „legally consult his own pleasure as to whether he will 
answer or n ‘hen, if he can not consult his own wishes he must defer to the 
command of the Senate, must henot? If his answering is not a voluntary thing, 
we have the right to compel the answer, have we not? we have a right to com- 
pel it, what are your means for compelling? I hear Senators say that we may com- 
mit in case of contempt, but commit only for a certain time, and there is a good 
deal of doubt expressed as to the time for which we may commit. I will not quar- 
rel with any Senator here about the question of time. I only ask the authority to 
commit for one minute as retribution for one minute’s contempt. That is all. I 
do not pretend to be a lawyer, but I every man of common sense knows that 
if you have authority to commit for a contempt your commitment may continue 
just as long as the contempt continues; and the contempt continues just as long 
as you furnish the contumacious witness with an opportunity to answer and he 

uses to answer. Is not that clear? Is there any doubt about it? The power 
to commit is not put in your hands to punish, but it is put into your hands to 
enforce obedience. R 

Mr. Witson. What is the wisdom of continuing this thing! 

Mr. Howe. Simply because the contempt continues. Simply because the nation 
the people of the United States—have pat a proper, pertinent question to these 
witnesses, calculated, designed, intended to disclose the fact that this whole 
country wants to know who was the man who sold the treaty, and they will not 
answer, They are in contempt. So says the Senator, so say all Senators; they 
are in contempt. What do you mean by saying they are in contempt of the Sen- 
ate! Why, that they defy the authority of the Senate; they snap Sagara in 
your face; and if there was any one circumstance which could be adduced in any 
given case to aggravate the contempt that is wanting in this case I do not know 
what that circumstance is. Because they laugh at you, because they defy yun ky 
word of mouth, because you are laughed at everywhere, because you are taun’ 
with the fact that you can not get an answer from them, because you are told that 
they are under heavy pay. not to answer, because the Senate is 3 
laughed at for its impotence. That is why I would have this question ans w. 

r. President, it seems tome the whole case is just here; those witnesses are 
in contempt of the Senate, and they must get out of that contempt or we must 
get into it, one of the two. I do not see any other alternative. I will not say 
more as to which should be done. If that question is to be settled upon a con- 
sideration of the relative distances the two parties would have to travel I do not 
know but that we had better goin. Iam not sure but the Senate may get into 
contempt with less travel than the witnesses can get out of it. [Laughter.] 


Senator STEWART, who is also a member of the Senate at the 
present time, discussed the subject. He said: 


All proper questions.“ He is asked whether he is ready to answer all proper 

uestions relative to the disclosure of this treaty by the Senate. Any lawyer at 

1 familiar with the rules of investigation knows that you may sift a witness by 
all legitimate questions tending to arrive at the conclusion, 


I neglected to say that this investigation by a committee is more 
in the nature of an investigation by a grand jury than it is of a 
trial before a trial jury, and I suppose questions which might be 
ruled out upon a trial would be issible and the witness would 
be compelled to answer such questions in such an inyestigation 
where the committee is secking to get at the facts to know who the 
guilty party is before dealing with him. 

The Senator from Nevada continued: 


You may ask him who the person was, may you not, from whom he got the 
paper? oon ose a person had a horse in his possession and there was a question 
about the title to it, and he was called upon to give an account of 8 
and he should say, I can not tell you from whom I got it, but I say that 
did not get it from the man who is on trial.” With such a limitation on our in- 
vestigations, how could we ever discover the truth of any matter of this kind. 

The Senator from Indiana is a lawyer, and yet he complains of tho statement 
of the Senator from Wisconsin that he expected to bring this home to a Senator. 
He complains of him for that statemont, and says he ought to produce the proof, 
while at the same time he takes avy from him any right to make any investi 
tion whatever, and he says this ought to be satisfactory. He says it ought tobe 
satisfactory if the witness will state that in the act of receiving this paper hedid 
not take it from the hands of a Senator or any officer of the Senate; that the com- 
mittee shall not be allowed to get possession of the other means of information 
that may lead to a Senator; that they shall not be allowed to ascertain the man 
who went between the Senator and the witness. Still the chairman of the com- 
mittee is to be censured on the floor of the Senate for not producing the evidence 
that leads to a Senator, and yet you will not let him ask and get answers to ques- 
tions which will produce that proof. That is very singular logic. 


I also quote very briefly from Senator Edmunds. He said: 


Now, the whole fallacy of this notion about imprisonment—because this is 
merely a matter of principle, and I oniy say what I am about to say for the 
record—is this: when a witness is held by the House of Commons (taking that 
for the highest possible eee), in order to — him to testify before a 
committee, the moment the power of that committee fails the power of examin- 
ing fails and he can not be held any longer. Therefore, when any body that is 
competent to continue a committee during its recess does continue that committee 
it is competent for that body, as an incident to precisely the same power, to con- 
ane] the custody of a witness until he answers before that committee a proper 
question. 


That-is upon the point as to whether the Senate could imprison 
after the session. nator Edmunds states very distinctly that a 
different rule applies from what prevails in the House of Commons. 
Senator Conkling in arguing this case said such a rule had never 

revailed in the House of Lords, and that the Senate is a continuous 

ody, continuing during the recess, and that the Senate had the 
ower to imprison a witness for forty years, or until he answers. 
nator Conkling said: 

Mr. President, I do not care about this for this particular occasion; it is a 
mere matter of Lapeer as the — now stands, and as a matter of principle I 
expect to vote to continue the custody of the gentlemen who are in custody, be- 
cause I think that is the law of the case and our duty under the circumstances. 
Of course, personally to them I have nothing to say. They act * what they 
think to be right. I have no quarrel to make with them; that is their affair; 
but the time will come when this Senate will be sorry if it solemnly decides that 
it has no power over a person who sets the law, not the Senate, who sets the pub- 
lic interest, not a private curiosity, at defiance. The Senate will be sorry indeed 
if it decide beforehand that we have no power over them unless we shall con- 


tinue in continuous session. I say this, not as to witnesses merely, but ae to a 
thousand things that occur in the course of administration. : 


suit his own 
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These witnesses were already in custody. The question was 
whether they could be kept in custody after the Senate adjourned, 
and the great lawyers of the Senate held that they could be. 

Senator Conkling said further: 


I should be sorry when some case arises of vastly more importance 
to find m; to ‘be compelled to listen to an argument to prove 
r 


argument at the prerogatives and powers of 
ee with him that This body, in a case no mat- 
tor how nt, in the instance of a breach on page no matter how 
si o idea that any witness who 
him to answer ceases the 
remain here, as a m, to watch him or to accept 
his answer should he choose to purge himself of his spe paar 
I — to Senators that such a position has a 75 cance wider, deeper, 
higher than 9 concerning the witnesses White and Ramsdell. In 
er to test its ce I have a right to suppose an extreme case of the vio- 
lation of law and of privilege. I have a right to sup: a case in which a mem- 
ber of this body shall become the object of an ace destructive in the most 
serious sense to him, 8 him with imputation, and beclouding the reputa- 
tion of the whole body of w: he isa member. I have a right to suppose the 
case of a witness who, knowing a fact which would dissi ina moment this 
1 An SaS AOE A aN inquires acie Son- 
ate w. t es 0 ut it. S a case, were case present to-day, 
the honorable Senator from Ohio argues that to-night withthe ose dona of the 
vel should fall, all power residing in Senate to 
insist 2 an answer wo' 
How, Mr. 


cease, 
President, does the honorable Senator undertake to prove this? Hoe 
very properly to Great Britain, the great source of principles of law famil- 
to us in many fields. He reads to us that the House of Commons has held 
ABAE RACS AE SREDIT Atay pcniae gr eae ig sna wr ENORA AEF? 
ceased completely to exist, „ annihilated, no power was left 
train committed against the House before 
the House died. As my 
than mighthave come to 
continuous contempt of a ee ag saha 
— bt yomp E in to find precedents to supporta 
ion 80 as 
r at else does he say about Great Britain? That the House of Lords is a 
body of duplex Surisdiction; it has judicial powers and it has or 
. Powers. 9 friend from 5 Briel W. — 
analysis we have reason so often — a nestion 
ie the value of this fact. He asked the honora! Ry: Adin u Ohio if 
he meant to say that the British House of Lords had asserted and preserved in its 
fullness the witnesses before it in the 
character of a judicial tribunal, and had 
rape be and +i 
not say that lords had gone further in one character than 
h eee eee bed 


sun, if at that hour your 


like this, con- 
t is said that in 


is not in perpetual session. FF „ it may 
na apai anywhere at any time, but it is not in session until it is opened and its 
on actually occurs, 


an — ak i parliamen’ 
con! asa 
purged himself of his contempt, cry so long as 
uorum remained incessantly present whether he was ready to 
if or not? If the honorable Senator will produce such a precedent i 
have some force now, but I undertake tosay that the P paner are the other tafe 
th has ex o power of committing à witness for 
before th „ —— 
fore the where alone, ev co 

pen e emg o himself. It has ordered thas to appear and pangs himself; 
and what has the committee to do? ey to receive his testimony, as con- 
o moment you prove or admit that 


Senator Conkling, one of the frees lawyers of the Senate, also 
held that a witness might be continued in imprisonment during the 
vacation of the Senate, that he might ont Ageia at any time 
of his contempt by coreg ere the committee and testifying, and 
that the witnesses should be continued in custody and see who 
could the longer endure the matter, the witness in contempt or the 

Mr. President, Tmight te at pronk length from this bl 

: t, Im note at great len m this very able 
discussion. Of course, A a were differences of opinion, but I 
think no difference of opinion as to whether the investigation in 
that case in 1871 was within the jurisdiction of the Senate. I do 
not think there was any difference of opinion in the Senate as to 
whether the question propounded to the witness was a proper one; 
or any difference of opinion as to whether the Senate had the 
power to commit for contempt. There was some difference of opin- 

on as to whether the imprisonment should be continued; whether 
there had not been sufficient testimony already elicited to meet the 
ends of the apt eas neg and there was some difference of opinion 
as to whether the ate had the power to continue the imprison- 
ment of a witness after the Senate adjourned. 

Those were debatable questions. The witnesses were kept in cus- 
tody until the very last day of the session. They were kept in cus- 
tody until so many Senators had left that there was only a bare 
voting quorum. The discussion of question wore out the Senate, and 
hE a bare majority a resolution was passed ene e Sergeant- 
at-Arms = discharge the witnesses from custody, when the Senate 

ourne 

r. President, I shall not discuss this matter further. I have 
accomplished all that I desired to do, except to secure the vote of 
the Senate upon this question, and if they believe that they have 


authorized an investigation which was within their jurisdiction, 
if they believe that the questions propounded to these witnesses 
are pertinent questions, to have the Senate declare in open session 
whether they believe the Senate has power to punish for contempt, 
whether these witnesses shall be punished, and whether the Senate 
shall prevail in the exercise of its constitutional power, or whether 
we are to be controlled by parties outside of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, am I to understand that the 
Senator has submitted the motion to which he referred in the 
beginning of his remarks? 

Mr. DOLPH. I submit it now, Mr. President. 

Mr. PLATT. What is the motion? 

Mr. DOLPH. That the sugar schedule be passed over 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHITE in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. HARRIS, Of course I do. 

Mr. DOLPH. At the suggestion of some Senators, I will wait 
until to-morrow morning. I understand that certain Senators 
desire to be heard. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator then declines to make the mo- 
tion this evening? 

Mr. DOLPH. Ishall make it in the morning, if I get an op- 
hip Some Senators desire to further discuss the ques- 


on. 
Mr. HARRIS. I had 3 the Senator, if he intended to 
make the motion at all, wo make it at the conclusion of his 
two or three hours’ h, as he promised to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, anno that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following bills: 

A bill (S. 123) defining and permanently fixing the northern 
boundary line of the Warm Springs Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Oregon; 

A bill (S. 755) granting the right of way to the Albany and 
Astoria road Company through the Grand Ronde Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Oregon; 

A bill (S. 1266) to extend and amend an act entitled “An act 
to authorize the Kansas and Arkansas Valley Railway to con- 
struct and operate additional lines of railway through the In- 
5 Territory, and for other purposes, approved February 24, 

2 
A bill (S. 1637) for the relief of oo John W. Pullman; and 
A bill (H. R. 6211) for the relief of Wesley Montgomery. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 

sideration of executive business. 

` The motion was to,and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes t 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, June 1, 1894, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate May $1, 1894. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 
Maurice Rohrheimer, of Ohio, to be appraiser of merchandise 


in the district of N in the State of Ohio, to succeed 
William C. Brace, removed. 


POST MASTERS. 


Charles B. Williams, to be postmaster at Salem, in the count, 
of Washington and State of Indiana, in the place of William H. 
Ward, whose commission expired March 20, 1894. 

Frank E. Fritcher, to be tmaster at Nashua, in the county 
of Chickasaw and State of lowa, in the place of Henry H. Hop- 
kins, whose commission expired May 27, 1894. 

Nicholas C. Stanton, to be postmaster at West Liberty, in the 
county of Muscatine and State of Iowa, in the place of Jonathan 
Maxson, whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

Josiah M. Swigart, to be postmaster at Maquoketa, in the 
county of Jackson and State of Iowa, in the place of Mary F. 
Trump, removed. 

Thomas A. Hills, to be tmaster as Leominster, in the count 
of Worcester and State of Massachusetts. His commission wi 
expire June 2, 18M. Reappointment. 

illiam Pollard, to be postmaster at Dover, in the county of 
Morris and State of New Jersey, in the place of D. S. Allen, 


removed. 

Joseph J. Hughes, to ba 88 at Fargo, in the county of 
Cass and State of North Dakota, in the place of John J. Jor- 
dan, removed. 


“ 
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postmaster at St. Thomas, in the 
county of Pembina and State of North Dakota, in the place of 
Grant S. Hager, removed. 

David K. Hiil, to be, postmaster at Leechburg, in the county 
of Armstrong and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Henry 
P. McKallip, whose commission expired January 16, 1894. 

James P. Pauley, to be generics at Waynesburg, in the 


Henry A. Thexton, to be 


county of Greene and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Allen 
P. Dickey, removed. 

William Wallace, to be postmaster at New Brighton, in the 
county of Beaver and State of Pennsslvania, in the place of An- 
drew J. Bingham, whose commission expired February 27, 1894. 

George P. Fain, to be postmaster at Rogersville, in the coun 
of Hawkins and State of Tennessee, in the place of Samuel H. 
Gault, removed. 

George W. Willett, to be postmaster at Jonesboro, in the 
county of Washington and State of Tennessee, in the place of 
George McPherson, removed. 

George W. Boyd, to be postmaster at New Whatcom, in the 
county of Whatcom and State of Washington, in the place of 
Converse G. Cole, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 31, 1894. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


John A. Sullivan, of New York, to be collector of internal rev- 

enue for the second district of New York. 
POSTMASTERS.. 

Henry Stahlle, to be postmaster at Plano, in the county of 
Kendall and State of Illinois. 
. Walter P. Horne, to be postmaster at Niagara Falls, in the 
county of Niagara and State of New York. 

John C. Rose, to be postmaster at Cripple Creek, in the county 
of El Paso and State of Colorado. 

Thomas N. Moffit, to be postmaster at Monticello, in the county 
of Piatt and State of Illinois. 

Frank T. Reid, to be tmaster at Greenville, in the county 
of Bond and State of Illinois. s 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, May 31, 1894. 


= PS ohn metat12o’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
B. BAGBY. 

. of the proceedings of Tuesday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to 


be printed: 
To the. Congress: 

Therewith transmit, having es to my of 9,1894, a com- 
munication from the Secretary of State covering a atch from the United 


States minister at Honolulu. 
GROVER CLEVELAND: 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, May 29, 1894. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
BERRY, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 


BATTLEFIELD OF GETTYSBURG. 


Mr.SICKLES. Mr.Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution which I send to 
the desk. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Whereas Congress appropriated, by the act of March 3, 1893, the sum of 
$25,000 to acquire certain lands for the purpose of preserving the lines of 
battle at Gettysburg, Pa. and for properly marking the positions occupied 
by the various commands of the armies of the Potomac and Northern Vir- 
g nia 5 openin 1 8 RERE along the posi- 

ons p y the troops, and for determin the leading tec 
positions of both armies; and 8 paion 


Whereas an appropriation for the further sum of $50,000 is now under con- 
sideration b ngress for the like purposes, which has passed the House of 
Representatives and is now pending in the Senate; and 

hereas it has been recently decided by the United Statescourt sitting in 
Pennsylvania that authority has not yet been distinctly given for the ac- 
quisition of such lands as may be necessary to enable the Secretary of War 
to execute the purposes declared in the aforesaid act; and 

Whereas there is imminent danger that portions of said battlefield may 
be irreparably defaced by the construction of a railway over the same, thereb: 
an ens the execution of the provisions of the act of March 

1 ore 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assemd 

Thatthe Secretary of War is authorized ä — by Aage dee (or by . 


demnation), pursuant to the act of August 1. 1888. such lands, or interests in 
lands, upon or in the vicinity of said battlefield as, in the judgment of the 
1 A War, may be necessary for the complete execution of the act of 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the icy e of the gen- 
tleman from New York for the present consideration of this 
joint resolution? 

Mr, SAYERS. Before unanimous consent is given I would 
like: to know what is the anticipated cost. 

Mr. SICKLES. It can not, of course, exceed the amount al- 
ready appropriated in the act of 1893, $25,000, and if the pend- 
ing appropriation in the sundry civil bill shall become alaw we 
there appropriate $50,000 more for the same purpose, but that 
bill has not yet passed the Senate. The proceedings authorized 
here would take place underthe act of 1893, which appropriated 
$25,000, and there can be no expenditure beyond that amount. 

Mr. SAYERS. Then what is the necessity of this resolution 
until the appropriation has been made and authority given? 

Mr. SICKLES. That I will explain. It becomes necessary 
because the United States court at Philadelphia doubts whether 
the act of March 3, 1893, gave authority to take by condemna- 
tion. The court so decided on Tuesday last, and the result will 
be that the operations of blasting and other work tending to 
destroy the battlefield will be resumed at once, unless we =p 
plement the act of March 3,1893, by giving clearlyand distinetly 
the authority, which, in the opinion of the Attorney-General 
(which I have here), has been already sufficiently given. 

Mr.SAYERS. Would the gentleman object to an amendment 
proyiding that no condemnation involving an expenditure ex- 

the appropriations made shall be had? 
PRENE, ee I call 3 attention of my frani oe the a 
t is unnecessary, use no power ven in my join 
5 beyond the authority e ee by the act of March 
5 N 

Mr. SAYERS. I will state to my friend the reason why I am 
indisposed to have this joint resolution pass without specially 
eee the Government in the way Lhave suggested. There 

already a bill reported from the ttee on Military Af 
fairs appropriating $25,000, and authorizing the Secretary of 
War to pay for maps to be furnished by a man who has already 
received over $65,000 from the Government for that purpose. 

Mr. SICKLES. That is a totally distinct. proposition from 


this. 
Mr. SAYERS. Well, that is one reason why I am reluctant 
that this resolution s pass without a provision such as I have 


-SICKLES. There can not possibly be any expenditure, 1 
assure my friend from Texas, under the act of 1893 beyond the 
$25,000 appropriated, unless the Senate shall agree with the 


House iu 8 ing the additional 850, 000 which we have in- 
corporated in s civil bill, reported by the gentleman 
from Texas himself. 


Mr. SAYERS. Ihave no desire, Mr. Speaker, to antagonize 
the resolution, but I wish to specifically guard the Government 
against any expenditure or any liability beyond the appropria - 
tions already made, unless the authority and the appropriation 
have been previously given and made. 

Mr. SICKLES, I have stated the limit in the resolution 
$25,000; and the Secretary of War can not go a step further. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. he gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SAYERS] willallow me to remind him that of course 
N proceeding is not completed until the money is 

Mr. SAYERS. Certainly not. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. The proceeding may be 
entirely carried through, except the payment of the money, and 
still it will go for naghi unless the money is paid. 

Mr.SAYERS. Well, the gentleman knows that when com- 
missioners have proceeded so far as to condemn, and when a 
portion of the money is ap ropriated 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. That creates no liability. 

Mr. SICKLES. Of course not. 

Mr. SAYERS. I understand that; but we know very well 
that is one step toward getting an additional a 8 
Mr. SIC S. Twenty-five thousand do! as alread 
been appropriated by Congress on your recommendation [ad- 

dressing Mr. SAYERS], 

Mr. SAYERS. Certainly; and I want to limit the expendi- 
ture to that. ? : 

Mr. SICKLES. We do not propose to go beyond that. 

* VAN VOORHIS of New York. We can not take a bond 
of fate. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. This resolution does not contemplate go- 
ing one cent beyond the $25,000 heretofore appropriated. 

Several MEMBERS. Let the resolution be again read. 

The Clerk read the resolution. 

Mr. SICKLES. It will be observed that this resolution is 
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limited all through to the terms of the appropriation already 


e. 

Mr. SAYERS. No, sir; there is no limit which seems to me 

entirely satisfactory. I will waive my objection if the gentle- 
man will consent to a proviso in substantially this language: 

Provided, That no e diture shall be made and no obligation created ex- 

the appropriation heretofore made by Congress. 

Mr. SICKLES. I have no objection to that; I think I have 
already 8 against any such thing in the most careful way. 

Mr. SAYERS. I will draw up the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. hile the amendment is being 

drawn, I wish toask the gentleman from New York[Mr, SICKLES] 
whether it is proposen to have any railway upon this battlefield 
for the accommodation of the public? 

Mr. SICKLES. On the battlefield or through the battlefield, 
no; but there is no objection to a railroad giving the public ac- 
cess to those grounds. i 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Itis not necessary that the road should 
go through the battlefield. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Then the transportation is only 
along the lines of the road? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Les; on the public road. 

Mr. SICKLES. But not over the lines of the battlefields. 
Mr. BAILEY. I wisb to ask the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SIcKLES] whether he would not be willing to strike out of 
this resolution ‘the words conferring on the Secretary of War 
authority to =a ire this land by condemnation? 

Mr. SICKLES. No. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have very serious doubts whether Congress 
can authorize the Secretary of War to acquire land by condem- 
nation for such a purpose as is here contemplated. I suggest 
to the gentleman that for eighty years Congress did notauthor- 
ize the condemnation of any land within a State. 

I suggest this further difficulty—that if Congress should au- 
thorize the condemnation of this land, and then the State of 
Pennsylvania should authorize the construction of this railroad 
and empower it to condemn this land, we should have a serious 
conflict of jurisdiction. If, on the other hand, the Federal Gov- 
ernmentacquires the land by purchase it then holds asany other 
owner, subject to all the rights and powers of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, except so far as the land might be necessary to enable 

e Federal Government to execute its powers. 

The decisions of the courts on this subject have never gone 
further than to declare that Congressmay authorize lands to be 
condemned within a State for such purposes as are necessary to 

- perform governmental functions. Ido not believe this is such 
& purpose. Iam satisfied there will be no difficulty in acquiring 
the land by purchase; and that is certainly much better than 
for us to authorize the exercise of a doubtful power. 

Mr. SICKLES. I will say to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BAILEY] that the authority here proposed to be conferred has 
been exercised in repeated instances. The most recent case 
was the acquisition of land on the Chickamauga battlefield b 

authority of Congress in pursuance of the same act under whic 
we are now proceeding. 

Mr. BAILEY. But have the courts never passed on those 
condemnations? 

Mr. SICKLES. Oh, yes; it was passed upon and the action 
approved. 

. BAILEY. There have been only two cases, so far as I 
now recall, in which the courts have ever passed on this ques- 
tion. One was the case of the Cincinnati public building, the 
other the condemnation of lands in Wisconsin, in connection 
with an improvement of the navigation of the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin Rivers. 

Mr. SICKLES. Iam proposing this action on the suggestion 
of the Attorney-General of the United States, who has carefully 
considered the question, and who advised the Secretary of War 
that he had ample authority in this matter even under the act 
as it already stands on the statute books, 

Mr. B EY. Evxen the opinion of the Attorney-General can 
not oa, me on this point. 

Mr.SICKLES. But I beg to say to my friend, the Attorney- 
General referred to the decisions of the courts when he advised 
the Secretary of War that under those decisions he had this 
authority. 

But the United States court in Pennsylvania found the lan- 

e of the appropriation act of March, 1893, not strong enough 

convey that authority directly, but only by implication; and 
as the right of eminent domain is one that ought to be exercised 
under distinct authority, Judge Dallas was unable to sanction 
the proceedings. That is the only reason why the resolution is 
offered; there is no doubt about the general proposition. Leg- 


islation is now necessary in order to prevent irrevocable damage 
being done to the battlefield. 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I undertake to say that there is 


no authority in either the State or the nation to acquire pri- 


vate property for any except public uses, and in a solemn veto 
message by a distinguished Democratic President it was said 
that the Federal Government could not condemn private prop- 
erty in a State even for the purpose of erecting a custom-house 
or post-office building. This doctrine was adhered to until in 
1872, when Con s, haying 3 authorized the erection 
a public of building at Cincinnati, Ohio, then authorized the 
uisition of the land by purchase or condemnation. 
is is the first time that this power was exercised, and the 
question then raised was as to the authority to condemn private 
propor for even such public purposes as the erection oF a pub- 
ic building which was to be used asa post-office and courtroom. 
The case went to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
that court sustained the power to condemn for the purpose of 
erecting this necessary public building. The court have also 
sustained the power to condemn ina Wisconsin case, but that 
was in aid of improving the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. 

I do not concede, Mr. Speaker, however, that this proposition 
now before us is for such public purposes as is contemplated in 
the decision of the Supreme Court. However worthy the pur- 
pose may be, I do not believe that Congress has the power to 
authorize the condemnation of private property for it. : 

Mr. SICKLES, My friend from Texas will agree that we are 
perfectly safe in submitting the judicial question that may be 
raised for the consideration of the court. This act leaves it 
there. We do not undertake and could not control the judg- 
ment of the court as to whether or not this is such public use as 
is warranted by the Constitution. 

But if there ever was a public use that should commend itself 
to the judgment of the courts and to the people of this country, it 
is the preservation of the lines of this great historic battlefield, 
which is of direct interest not only to the nation, but to the 
whole world. d 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not dispute the importance of the pur 
sought to be accomplished by this bill, and I might be willing 
to buy the land for that purpose; but I do not believe that it is 
such public use as would authorize the acquisition of the land by 
condemnation. 

Mr. SICKLES. We can not prejudice the matter before the 
court by authorizing proceedings to be inaugurated. The State 
of Pennsylvania has already, by an act of its Legislature, ceded 
to the United States exclusive jurisdiction over the lands pro- 
posed to be acquired. ‘ 

Mr. SAYERS. I ask that the amendment I send to the desk 
be offered. 

The SPEAKER. Consent has not yet been given to consider 
the proposition. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would like to be heard a moment on 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Texas. 

Under the act providing for the acquisition of title to national 
cemeteries 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If my colleague from Ohio will yield, I 
hope the Chair will first submit the question of consideration. 

he SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now I wish to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Texas to a statement I desire to make. 

Mr. SICKLES. I would like to hear the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas read. 

Mr. SAYERS. Let the amendment be first read, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Texas will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That no obligation or liability upon the part of the Government 
shall be incurred under this resolution, nor any expenditure made except 
3 appropriations already made or to be made during the present session 


Mr. SICKLES. I accept the amendment, and make it a part 
of the resolution. I demand the previous question. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I hope the gentleman from New York 
will not demand the previous question or permit the record to 
be made up on the suggestion of the gentleman from Texas as 
to the law on so important a question as this. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It is not material. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It is as material as many other questions 
that are debated here. -~ 

Mr. SICKLES. Ido not wish to cut the gentleman off from 
being heard. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The law providing for the establishment 
of national cemeteries contains a provision for the condemna- 
tion of the property. 

Mr. OUTH “ALTE. That has been already stated by tho 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Let me go a little further. I want te 
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apply it to this proceeding. Under the amendment for the 
. ee Park in an appropriation bill that statute was re- 
enacted as applicable, and large portions of that territory have 
been condemned in the courts of Georgia. Sharp litigation has 
been had, but the ultimate results have been to condemn under 
the statutes of Georgia portions of that park. 

Mr. SICKLES. It was in view of this precedent and others 
that the Attorney-General believed ample authority existed in 
this case; but Judge Dallas did not agree with us, and hence it 
is necessary to give to the Secretary of War more explicit au- 


thority. 
I move the 1 question. 
Mr. BAILEY. Before the gentleman demands the previous 


uestion Idesire to say, in reply to the gentleman from Ohio, 
that I do not doubt that Congress can pass an act condemning 
land for cemetery purposes, ee it certainly has a right to 
bury its dead soldiers; but I do question whetber it can pass an 
act condemning land for park purposes. Therefore, instead of 
the gentleman moving the previous question, I hope he will per- 
mit me to move to strike this out. I will not vote for the resolu- 
tion with that provision in it, nor am I disposed to delay its pas- 
sage; but I think it would be right to give me an opportunity to 
move to strike out the words with reference to condemnation 
5 5 

Mr. SLICKLES. The views of the gentleman will go on record 
as he has expressed them. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is not a question of my views going on rec- 
ord, but I would like to take the sense of the House on the sub- 


t. 

Mr. SICKLES. I am unwilling to emasculate the resolution. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the House d es with me your resolu- 
tion will not be touched, much less emasculated. 

Mr. SICKLES. You may accomplish your purpose by voting 
against the resolution. e will undoubtedly be able to pur- 
chase the land at a fair price if we are 1 ha authority to acquire 
it by condemnation proceedings; but if we can not have author- 
ity to condemn, then we are at the 1 of a lot of land job- 
bers, who want to speculate upon this historical ground—the 
scene of one of the great battles of the world. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is the very point. I do not believea 
doubtful power of the Government ought to be invoked to en- 
able it to acquire the private property of an individual for less 
than he thinks it is worth. 

Mr. SICKLES. If this were the first time that the power 
of condemnation was to be invoked I might hesitate, but in 
view of the fact that it has-been exercised time and time again, 
I must leave my friend from Texas to act on his own judgment. 
I can not sacrifice the substance of my resolution. I demand 
the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York demands 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered, and under the operation 
thereof the resolution was agresa to. 

On motion of Mr. SICKLES, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair had intended to recognize one 
gentleman on the other side. The regular order is the call of 
committees for reports. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understand that only one recognition has 
been given. I withdraw the demand for the regular order for 
the present. : 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A me e from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolu- 
tion; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to transmit to 
the Senate the reports of any surveys or estimates that may have been made 
since his last annual report to Congress with reference to the construction 
of locks and dams in the Mississippi River between the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha Railway bridge at the city of St. Paul and the Falls 
of St. Anthony, in the State of Minnesota. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to furnish to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in compliance with its request, a 5 engrossed copy of 
the bill (S. 104) for the relief of Gen. Napoleon J. T. Dana. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
rted that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
he following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 
A bill (S. 1266) to extend and amend an act entitled ‘‘An act 
to authorize the Kansas and Arkansas Valley Railway to con- 
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struct and operate additional lines of railway through the Indian 
Territory, and for other purposes,” approved February 24, 1891; 

A bill (S. 1637) for the relief of apt. John W. Pullman; 

A bill (S. 755) granting the right of way to the Albany and 
Astoria Railway Company through the Grande Ronde Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Oregon; and 

A bill (H. R. 6211) for the relief of Wesley Montgomery. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE IN NORTHERN DISTRICT OF IL- 
LINOIS. 


Mr. CHILDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the pill (H. R. 5649) providing an addi- 
tional district judge in the northern district of Illinois. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted. etc.. That there shall be a 
of Illinois, by the President of the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, in addition to the present district judge, another dis- 
trict judge, who shall have the same qualifications and shall have the same 
power and jurisdiction therein that the present district judge has under ex- 
2 laws, and who shall be entitled to the same compensation as the pres- 
ent district judge. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 


Provided, That no additional clerk of the court shall be appointed by rea- 
son of the appointment of such additional judge. 


Mr. CHILDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the reading of the re- 
port, without the accompanying document. 
The report (by Mr. CHILDS) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration House 
bill 5649, by unanimous eement report the same with an amendment to 
the favorable consideration of the House. 

The facts disclosed upon this inquiry indicate that there is an imperative 
necessity for relief to the overcrowded court dockets in the Federal courts 
of the northern district of Illinois, and we suggest that a measure of relief 
can be afforded by enacting the accompanying bill giving to said district 
one additional judge. 

As to the condition of the business in the Federal courts of the northern 
district of Illinois, much accurate information has been received through 
communications from the circuit and district judges of the circuit in wh 
the district court of the northern district of Illinois is located, and the same 
are ee and hereto appended as a part of this report for the better infor- 
mation of the House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SAYBDRS. I would like to ask the gentleman if this isa 
unanimous report from the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. CHILDS. It is a unanimous report from the committee. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed 


ointed for the northern district 


to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reang; And being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and 


sed. 
On 2 of Mr. CHILDS, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


ott SPRINGER. I demand the regular order now, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees 
for reports. 


ENTRY OF STEAMSHIPS. 


Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, reported favorably the bill (S. 1886) to facilitate 
the entry of steamships; which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar, and, with accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


REGULATION OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. PATTERSON, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, reported as a substitute for House bill 7151 
the bill (H. R. 7273) to amend an act entitled An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887; which was referred to 
the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 


SANITARIUM BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED 
VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS AT HOT SPRINGS, S. DAK. 


Mr. BLACK (by Mr. BRETZ of Illinois), from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, reported adversely the bill (H. R. 4211) for 
the establishment, control, operation, and maintenance of a hos- 

ital to be known as the Sanitarium Branch of National Home 
flor Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, at Hot Springs, in the State of 
South Dakota; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


JAMES T. PEALE. 


Mr. BLACK (by Mr. Bretz of Illinois), from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, reported back favorably the bill 
(H. R. 6672) to place James T. Peale on the retired list of the 
United States Army; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 
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ROAD TO NATIONAL CEMETERY AT YORKTOWN. 
Mr. BLACK (by Mr. BRETZ of Illinois), from the Committee 
fey re 


on Military Aff: ported back favorably the bill (H.R. 
375) to 88 for the building of a road to the national ceme- 

tery at Yorktown; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER. This completes the call of committees for 
reports. 

TEN PER CENT TAX ON STATE BANK NOTES. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the purpose of considering the bill in relation to 
the tax on State bank notes. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8825) to suspend the operations of the law im 
10 per cent upon notes issued during the period therein mentioned. 

The motion was agreed to. ` 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. RICHARDSON of 
Tennessee in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 


a tax of 


- ‘House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 


the bill the title of which has been reported. The gentleman 
from Georgia is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, in pursuing the 
history of this statute, the repeal of which is now proposed, 
when [concluded my remarks on Tuesday last, I had quoted 
from the discussion in the Senate which preceded the passage 
of this law, and had reached the point where a vote was taken 
on the proposition of the Finance Committee to strike out that 
provision of the bill. I wish to give the vote on that amend- 
ment. The amendment was lost by a vote se ford 20, nays 22. 
Thoso voting in the affirmative, and therefore in favor of strik- 
ing out this e of the law, were the following Senators: 
Anthony of Rhode Island, Buckalew of Pennsylvania, Collamer 
of Vermont, Davis of Kentucky, Dixon of ode Island, Doo- 
little of Wisconsin, Foote of Vermont, Foster of Connecticut, 
Harris of New York, Henderson of Missouri, Hendricks of In- 
diana, Howe of Wisconsin, Johnson of Maryland, McDougal of 
California Powell of Kentucky, Riddle of Delaware, Ten Eyck 
of New Jersey, Van Winkle of West Virginia, Willey of West 
Virginia, and Wright of New Jersey. 

In the orderly course of the inquiry which I have sought to 
follow I propose now to examine the case of the Veazie Bank vs. 
Fenno, reported in 8 Wallace, the case which is relied on to sus- 
tain the constitutionality of this act. > 

I wish to observe, Mr. Chairman, that while there is only one 
judgment in this case there is more than one opinion, and as 
8 composing a coùrdinate and coequal department of 
the Government, we are not bound by this judgment. Norare we 
bound by the opinion, except in so far as that apaun addresses 

itself to our reason and commands our approval. 

The opinion of the court in this case was pronounced by 
Chief Justice Chase. While I would treat his memory with the 
respect that is due it, I do not conceive it disrespectful to sug- 
gest that when we come to weigh this opinion it is worthy of 
note that it was only incorporating into this judicial opinion 
views that he had already expressed, and which had ne BE 
taken possession of him while he was Secretary of the Treasury. 
I do not think it can be denied, either, that it appears from the 
decision itself that the case was not well considered. 

Let us look for a moment at the grounds upon which that de- 
cision was based. 

He refutes the idea that because these banks were incorpo- 

rated by the States, that therefore tey oona not be taxed—some- 
thing that is not contended for. Nobody denies the power of 
the General Government to levy a tax on corporations in the 
States; but I respectfully submit again what I tried to urge in the 
remarks I have already submitted, that this not a tax. He 
argues as follows: 

Arailroad company in the exercise of its corporate franchise issues oe 5 
receipts, bills of lading, and r tickets, and it can not be doubted that 
the organization of Thiiroade te quice as important to the State as the or- 
ganization of banks. But it will hardly be o artemis that these contracts 
of the company are objects of taxation wii the powers of Congress, and 
not exempted by any relation to the State which granted the charter of the 


I respectfully submit that, adopting the analogy of this de- 
cision, no man on floor would for a moment maintain the 
ponte that the Congress of the United States had a right, un- 

er the guise of the pora of taxation, to strike down and pro- 
hibit freight receipts, bills of lading, and passenger tickets. 


And yet, if the position is correct that because Congress can tax 
, therefore it can lay a prohibitory tax upon the 


these t 


issue of State banks, it logically follows that ene could 
also impose a prohibitory tax upon the issue of freight receipts, 
bills of lading, and passenger tickets. 

Again he says: 

It is insisted, however, that the tax in the case before us is excessive, and 
soexcessive as to indicate a p on the part of Congress to destroy the 
ee of the bank, and is therefore beyond the constitutional power of 


The first answer to this is that the judicial can not prescribe to the legis- 
lative department of the Government limitations on the exercise of its ac- 
knowledged powers. 

And, Mr. Chairman, in that connection I beg to correct what 
I think is a somewhat popular misapprehension of the maxim 
that the power to taxcarries the power todestroy. Thatisonly 
true in a very qualified and restricted sense. It may be true to 
the extent that where there is a power in the Government tho 
courts will not interfere with the extent to which that power 
can be carried; but I say the broad statement that the power to 
tax carries the power to destroy is false. That doctrine is the 
very essence of despotism. Nobody would announceit buta tyr- 
ant, and no free man would submit toit withoutresistance. The 
power to tax does not carry the right to genitor: Why, upon 
such a theory as that, the taxing department our govern- 
ments, municipal, county, State, and national, might carry the 
levying of taxes to the point of confiscation; and while it may 
be true that where the power to tax is lod in the legislative 
department of the Government, the judiciary, another depart- : 
ment of the Government, will not interfere with it upon the 
ground that the exercise of the power is carried too far. I in- 
sist that it is not a sound principle to address to legislators 
when they come to levy taxes. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we are getting very far 
away from the true doctrine in our ideas of the right of taxa- 
tion. I believe that the true dectrine of the Democratic party 
is that there is no power to tax except the power which grows 
out of the necessity to on the Government. My neigh- 
bors, no number of my neighbors, have a right to compel me by 
force to deliver up that which is mine; and how do they acquire 
any more right when they 3 themselves into society and 
into government? Only on the principle that ex necessitati rei 
the government must have taxes to preserve its own life, and 
where the necessity ceases the power is exhausted. Nogovern- 
ment has a right to levy taxes beyond the limit of ite necessities. 

Again the Chief Justice says: 

Itcan not be doubted that under the Constitution the power to provide a 
circulation of coin is given to Congress. 

Then he proceeds to argue from the power to provide a eireu- 
lation of coin that Congress has the right not only to provide a 
national currency for the Government but also the right to pro- 
hibit the exercise of this power by the States of the Union. In 
this very same volume, in the subsequent case of Hepburn vs. 
Griswold, which involved the constitutionality of what is known 
as the legal-tender act, the Chief Justice also pronounced the de- 
cision. In the latter opinion he admits that through all the long 
series of years since the formation of the Government the States 
had had this power. He says: 

The States have are been held to possess the power to authorize and 
regulate the issue of bi for circulation by banks or individuals, subject, as 
has been lately determined, to the control of Congress. 

He admits the fact that at the time the Constitution was 
adopted, before the Constitution was adopted, before the Gov- 
ernment was formed, this power resided in the States, and he 
then, to my mind by a clear non sequitur, strips the States of that 
power by the provision of the Constitution which confers upon 
Congress the right to coin money. 

These two cases of the Veazie Bank vs. Fenno and Hepburn 
vs. Griswold put the Chief Justice in the position of holding 
that Congress has the exclusive right to issue currency that 
may not be and is notredeemabie in gold or silver as national- 
bank notes, and at the same time may deprive the States of the 
right to authorize a currency that may be required to be re- 
deemed in gold or silver. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I said before, we are to give to the 
judgment of this court all the respect and all the consideration 
that such an august tribunal ought always to command; but 
when we come to weigh this decision by the side of the opinion 
of the minority who nted from the judgment of the court, 
the conclusion to my mind is irresistible that the reasoning of 
the minority is correct, and is therefore more entitled to com- 
mand our confidence and assent. The minority opinion in this 
case was pronounced by Mr. Justice Nelson, with whom con- 
curred Mr. Justice Davis, and I beg the indulgence of the com- 
mittee while I read from it at some length. These judges say: 


The tenth amendment to the Constitution is as follows: 
The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States respectively, or to 


the 
it will be found that there is no clause 
or by reasonab! 


e. 
On looking into the Constitui 
or provision which, either e: le implication, delegates 
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this power to the Federal Government, which originally belonged to the 
States, nor which prohibits it to them. in the discussions on the subject of 
the creation of the first Bank of the United States, in the First Congress, 
and in the Cabinet of Washington, in 1790 and 1791, no question was made as 
to the constitutionality of the State banks, The only doubt that existed, 
and which divided the opinion of the most eminent statesmen of the day, 
many of whom had just ly pan icipated in the formation of the Consti- 
tution, the Government under which they were then in organizing, 
was, whether or not Congress essed a concurrent power to incorporate 
a banking institution of the United States. 

They then proceed to examine the celebrated report of Mr- 
Hamilton on a national bank, stating that there were four State 
banks in operation when the Constitution was adopted. Then they 
examine the case of McCulloch vs. The State of Maryland. The 

ive an exposition of the provision of the Constitution whic 

enies to the States the right to emit bills of credit and to make 
anything but gold and silver legal tender. They then not only 
recite this long, uninterrupted, undisputed, contemporaneous, 
exposition of the Constitution by the very men who framed it, 
by the very men who laid the foundations of the Government, 
but they say that that construction is fortified by the case of 
Briscoe vs. The Bank of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, in 11 
Peters, which decision was affirmed in Woodruff vs. Trapnall, 
10 Howard, 205; Darrington.vs. The Bank of Alabama, 13 How- 
ard. 12; and Curran vs. State of Arkansas, 15 Howard, 317. 

What did that case decide? These judges say: 

The case was most elaborately discussed, both by counsel and the court; 
and the court after the fullest consideration held that the States possessed 
the power to grant charters to State banks; that the power was incident to 
sovereignty, and that there was no limitation in the Federal Constitution 
on its exercise by the States. > 

Now, mark you, these dissenting judges are not now giving 
their own opinions; they are simply restating what had been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the United States in the case re- 
ferred to—that the States possessed this power, that the power 
was incident to sovereignty, and that there was no limitation 
in the Federal Constitution on its exercise by the States. 

‘The court observed that the Banks of North America and Massachusetts 
and some others were in 3 at tho time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and that it could not be supposed the notes of these banks were 
intended to be inhibited by that instrument or that they were considered as 
bills of credit within its meaning. 

The constitutional power of the States being thus established by incon- 
verilble authority, to create State banking institutions, the next question 
is whether or not the tax in question can be upheld consistently with the 
enjoyment of this power. 

They go on then to discuss the question as to whether this 
is a tax upon property. They conclude that it is not a tax upon 
property; and they use this language: 

Itis 7 — 1 mode by which the powers or faculties of the States to in- 
corporate ks are subjected to taxation, and which if maintainable may 

te those powers. 

The sequel shows that it has annihilated those powers; and 
the record shows that it was the purpose to annihilate those 
powers. And so we have an act here the declared and avowed 
purpose of which was to destroy and murder—aye, worse than 
murder, to assassinate, because the fatal blow is struck from 
behind the pretended mask of levying a tax—to assassinate the 
powers that resided in the States at the time the Constitution 
was adopted, and even before. 

This opinion proceeds: 

As we have seen in the fore part of this opinion, the power to incorporate 
banks was not ered to the Federal Government, but reserved to the 
States; and it follows that the Constitution itself protects them or should 
protect them from any encroachment upon this right. 

And these judges further say: 

Ifeven this tax could be regarded as one upon property, still, under the 
decisions above referred to, it would be a tax upon the powers and faculties of 
the States to create these banks, and therefore unconstitutional. It is true 
that the present decision strikes only at the power to create banks; but no 
person can fail to see that the principle involved affects the power to create 
any other description of c rations such as railroads, turnpikes, manu- 
fac’ com: es, and others. This ta of the powers and faculties 
of the State governments which are essential to thelr sovereignty and tothe 
efficient and independent management and tration of their internal 
affairs, is for the first time advanced as an attribute of Federal authority, 
It finds no support or countenance in the early history of the Government, 
or in the opinions of the illustrious statesmen who founded it. 

These statesmen scrupulously abstained from any encroachment upon the 
reserved rights of the States, and within these limits sustained and sup- 
ig them as sovereign States. Indeed the purpose is scarcely concealed 

the on of the court, namely, to encourage the national banks; 
itis ent to add, the burden of the tax, while it has enco these 
banks, has proved fatal to those of the States. And if we are at liberty to 
8 of the purpose of an act from the consequences that have followed, 

tis not perhaps going too far to say that these consequences were intended. 

Mr. RAYNER. While the gentleman is referring to that 
case, will he permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Very well. 

Mr. RAYNER, Did not three Democratic judges—Justices 
Grier, Clifford, and Field—unite with the Chief Justice in the 
rendition of that opinion? 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Ob, I do not know any of these 
judges when sitting on the bench as Democrats or Republicans. 

. RAYNER. You denounced the principle of the decision 
as an undemocratic principle. 


Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Isay it is an undemocratic 23 
le- not because the principle was announced by Republican or 
y Democratic judges. Iam not sup that these gentle- 

men were Democrats or Republicans in the narrow party sense 

in the announcement of any decision. Ido not now use the term 

Democratic or Republican“ in any uarrow sense. 

What I mean is not that the decision is out of harmony with the 

principles altogether or exclusively advocated by the Demo- 

cratic party, but that it is undemocraticin the broad sense; itis 
unconstitutional; it is the prostitution of the power of 
the Government by levying a tax which is not in fact for the 

15 of revenue. And if that is not undemocratic I would 
ike to have the gentleman’s definition of democracy when he 

takes the floor. 

Mr. RAYNER. You have not read but half the opinion. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I have quoted from the opinion of 
the majority as well as the minority. Ihavenot 9 to avoid 
it would have been very foolish if I had undertaken any such 
thing—that the opinion of the majority was in favor of the tax. 
We all know that. My position is that as legislators we are not 
bound by that opinion; that we are only bound by it so fdr as it 
commands the respect and confidence of our reason and intelli- 
gence. 

Now, put those two opinions side by side. In the opinion of 
the court the great fact is not denied—it is admitted subse- 
auently in the case of Hepburn vs. Griswold, to which I have 
already referred in this very same volume of reports—that this 
power was exercised by the States before the apf ee of the 
Constitution, before the formation of the present Government; 
and our contention is, as was the contention of these minority 
judges, that this isa power in the States which was never sur- 
rendered to the General Government, and therefore a power 
which can not be taken from them. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Who wrote the opinion of the 
minority? 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. The opinion of the minority was 


Pelt by Mr. Justice Nelson, and concurred in by Mr. Justice 
a 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I announced in the beginning of my re- 
marks that I would undertake to maintain two propositions. 
One was that this law levying this tax was an unconstitutional 
law, and the other was that it was undemocratic; that it was 
contrary to the platform of the Democratic party. I may be 
permitted in this connection to quete from an authority upon 
the binding force of the platform of the Democratic party at 
least upon this side of the House. I quote the opinion of a per- 
son of no less distinction than the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. I refer to that gentleman with the 
greatest possible personal respect. I make allusion to him in 
this discussion only because of the relation he bears to the pend- 
ing matter, because of the fact that by reason of his long and 
distinguished public services he commands the attention of the 
country, and because he is the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currencyand has at great length and with so much 
earnestness addressed this committee in favor of this law. On 
the 29th day of August, 1893, on the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman law, Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr. Speaker, I stand unequivocally on the seventh section of the Demo- 
cratic platform adopted at Chicago in June, 1892. 

And he then quoted from the section of that platform denounc- 
ing the Sherman act of 1890. On the same day, and in the same 
speech, he quoted the third section of the platform denouncing 
protection, and said: 


Our pledges to carry out these two propositions are equally sacred, and 
must be kept in both cases to the very letter. a 7. 


Again, speaking generally, he said: 
I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the Representatives of the people on this 1 


I think, Mr. Chairman, that wasa correct statement of our 
position and of our duty, as well as of our obligation to the peo- 
pe to oat out those pledges. Inow ask of this side of the 

ouse, and all I ask is, that we carry out all these pledges to the 
letter. All I now ask is that when we stand on the Democratic 
platform we shall stand on it flat-footed and squarely, not on one 
plank or on two planks, but on every plank. If weare bound by 
our pledges to the people tocarry out the third and seventh sec- 
tions of the Democratic platform, which I have quoted, how is it 
that we are any the less bound to carry out the eighth section? 
If we were bound in August, 1893, to carry out these pledges, are 
we any less bound now? 

I beg to call the attention of this side of the House to the fact 
that this statute, in my opinion, is opposed to no less than three 
planks of the Democratic platform. It is opposed, first, to the 
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one that has been airomiy quoted, and the one that naturally 
and readily occurs to us, the eighth section: A 

We recommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State-bank issues 
be repealed. 

But that is not all. There isa great deal more in the piak 
form. There are many principles announced in it, and I re- 
spectfully insist that this statute which we are now seeking to 
repeal is in conflict with those principles. Let me call your at- 
tention to section 3: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud and robbery on the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. 

Now, we did not denounce it because it is Republican protec- 
tion, I suppose. I imagine that nobody would put himself on 
that narrow basis. What better is Democratic protection than 
Republican protection? But the protection that we denounced 
was that pernicious system of protection, no matter in what 
form it may appear, that so injuriously affects the vital interests 
of the people of the country. This law is a part of a scheme of 
protection in our financial system. 

Here is another declaration of principle. Are these mere 
words; are they a mere resolution without meaning, or are they 
the declaration of at and cardinal principles to which the 
. Democratic party of this country is committed? Listen to this: 

We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that 
the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties except for the purpose of revenue only. 

There is a declaration of a great principle. That principle is 
just as applicable to any other taxas it is to a tariff tax. It is a 

fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the power 
of taxation the moment it goes beyond the point of revenue is 
oppressionand robbery. I call the gentleman of this side to re- 
poms themselves on the third plank of the Democratic plat- 
orm. 

The platform further says: 

We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first Congress 
as the c ting atrocity of class legislation. 

Why, sir, if I know anything at all of the 8 of the 
Democratic party, it has always been in denunciation of class 
legislation. As far back, I recall now, as the platform of 1856, 
by a distinct declaration, and substantially all through the his- 
tory of the Democratic party, its cardinal principle has been 
opposition to class legislation and for equal and exact right and 
justice to all classes and individuals and every section, North, 
South, East, or West, rich or poor; to every American freeman 
standing consciously proud of his rights an ii o A master 
but the laws of his country and the God who made . [Ap 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The platform further says: 

We denounce the M:Kinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first Congress 
as the culminating atrocity of class legislation. 

And I denounce this law, imposing this tax upon State banks, 
as a part of a system that is the culminating atrocity of classleg- 
isiatlon in our financial system. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 


Now, are we to have class legislation in our finances, and de- 
nounce tlass legislation in our tariff system? Here is a provi- 
sion of this platform: 

Sec. 5. We recognize in the trusts and combinations which are å ed 
to enable capital to secure more than its just share of the joint products of 


capital and labor, the natural consequence of the prohibitive taxes which 
prevent the free competition which is the life of honest trade. 


Now, let us analyze that. That, I take it, is a declaration of 
rinciple, upon which we pledged ourselves to stand, and to en- 
orce by proper legislation. What does it say? It says that 
Free competition is the life of honest trade. 

Is not that true in finance, as well as in every other system? 

What more does it say? It says that 

Prohibitive taxes prevent free competition. 


Are we to denounce prohibitive taxes that prevent free com- 
petition in the barter and exchange of goods, and uphold a sys- 
tem that strikes a deadly blow at free competition, which is the 
life of honest trade, in our financial system? 

What more does it say? It says that, asa natural consequence 
of prohibitive taxes, which prevent free competition, which is 
the life of honest trade, we have trusts and combinations. 
Where have we more trusts and combinations than in our sys- 
tem of finance? And I understand the true, genuine Democratic 
rallying cry to be: Down with all trusts, no matter from what 
8 no matter by whom maintained. Down with all trusts; 

own with money trusts as well as manufacturing trusts. Un- 
shackle the people and give them the God-given right togovern 
themselves. eee on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I oppose this law and I insist upon its 
repeal because, in my opinion, it is unconstitutional. Itis un- 
constitutional because it denies to the States the right which 
they had when the Government was founded, and which the 


exercised for seventy-five years of its existence. I denounce it 
use it is a prostitution of one of the 


as unconstitutional 


great powers of this Government. I denounce it as undemo- 
cratic, because it is a system of protection without the flimsy 
excuse or pretext of protecting erican labor or sustaining 
infant industries. It is in finance what the McKinley law is in 
the tariff system. For that reason it is undemocratic. 

It is undemocratic because itis monopolistic. Is not the Demo- 
cratic party always the inveterate enemy of monopoly? Here, 
— — — perpetuation of this statute, you perpetuate a monopoly. 

erefore I say that it is undemocratic. It is class legislation, 
It fosters trusts and combinations in money, and are we to sa 
that a system that prohibits the importation of a yard of clo 
or a pound of any other product of a foreign government is un- 
democratic, un-American, unconstitutional; a fraud and a rob- 
bery, and yet uphold a system that says that the free people 
of the States of this Union shall not have a right to issue their 
own currency for their own domestic and internal affairs? I 
say no, and again I respectfully insist that this statute not only 
is in conflict with that single provision which recommends the 
repeal of this tax, but it is in conflict with those two other planks 
in the Democratic platform which announce great cardinal, 
fundamental principles. 

The chairman of the committee [Mr. SPRINGER] submitted a 
constitutional argument upon this subject. He says: 


The Constitution evidently intended to give to Congress exclusive juris- 
diction in reference to money. Section 8 of Article I provides that— 

“The Congress shall have power * * * to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 


m 

And in section 10 of the same article it 5 that 

“No State shall coin money; emit bills of credit; make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts.” 

Then he submits this argument: 


Iam aware that there are many conflicting opinions of individuals and 
decisions of courts as to the meaning and scope of these provisions of the 
Constitution. But all admit that the exclusive power to coin money and to 
regulate the value thereof is vested in the Congress of the United States. 
There is no real money in this country except the coins of the United States. 
Paper currency is merely a promise to pay coin—to pay money. It is not 
the coin or the money itself. 

Here is a distinct acknowledgment that paper currency is not 
money, and yet, strange to say, by some sort of mental tergiver- 
sation, the gentleman reaches the conclusion that under the 
power in Congress to coin money, it has supreme and exclusive 
jurisdiction over the issuing of paper currency. 

Itis true 


He says— 
for all ere. purposes it is money, * * * thecoin is the money at 
last, and Congress was given exclusive jurisdiction over coins—the power 
to coin money and to regulate the value thereof. 

And then he concludes by saying this: 


To avoid such confusion in finance, we must adhere to the doctrine that 
has exclusive jurisdiction over money and over everything that 

passes for money, everything that performs the functions of money. 
Now, here is the statement that Congress has exclusive juris- 
diction over money and everything that performs the functions 


of money 

Why, I am sure the gentleman must for the time being have 
forgotten the fact that there are a great many things that per- 
form the functions of money—bills of exchange, checks, promis- 
sory notes, and even mutual accounts can and do perform the 
functions of money. Where the accounts are mutual, not only 
can the parties set off and thus make payments to each other, 
but if they go into the courts the courts will compel them toset 
off. Let me quote froma work of Mr. Colwell, on Ways and 
Means of Payment. I will read from page 460. He says: 

Bank notes, deposits, checks, bills of exc e, promissory notes, and 
other things of like kind, which have been ex vely and successfully used 
as substitutes for money, should not be confounded with money. Almost 
all of these substitues are really evidences of debt, the amount of which is 
clearly expressed on their face in money of account. They pass for an ex- 
88 amount, Which is payable in money on demand, or at a future day, 

ut which payment is not made, and never expected, as it is always ad- 
justed in another way. They readily fulfill every function of money, by 
reason of the great demand, which makes them as desirable as money, and 
far more sought for. 

I call the distinguished gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
this authority says that k notes, deposits, checks, bills of 
exchange, promissory notes, and other things of like kind per- 
form every function of money,” and the gentleman says that 
power islodged in Congress, supreme and exclusive, to regulate 
everything that performs the function of money. He can not 
resist the conclusion, I thinkIsee the gentleman showing signs 
of dissent. That I may do him no injustice I go back to the RE- 
CORD again: 

To avoid such confusion in finance, we must adhere to the doctrine that 
Congress has exclusive jurisdiction over money and over everything that 
passes for money, every g that performs the functions of money. 

That Congress has exclusive jurisdiction over everything that 
performs the function of money! When we all know, without 
the indorsement of the authority of this writer, that promissory 
notes, bills of exchange, checks, deposits, and even open ac- 
counts perform the function of money. Let me read n from 
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Mr. Colwell. Here, I think, is a very simple illustration, but 
none the less forceful: 
A Adealer who purchases from a miller 1,000 barrels of flour at 84.50, gives 
his note at three months for $4,500; the miller carries this note to the bank 
and receives from it the promissory notes of the bank tothe amount of $4,430; 
if the dealer sells his flour at half a dollar per barrel profit he will receive 
€5,000, enough to pay the bank and leave profit for himself. He can have no 
better currency in which to pay the bank than its own notes, and the bank 
can do no better than to receive payment in its own obligations. The people 
who consume the flour need to look no further for a currency good enough to 
buy fiour than these promissory notes of the bank; for they are as readily 
received by the dealer in flour as coins of gold or silver. at is true of 
flour applies to every other article of consumption. The business of the 
banks and their customers embraces the whole round of the articles of 
trade and of the products of industry. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to go into any discus- 
sion of any special banking system. With the leave of the com- 
mittee I will print with my remarks a tabulated statement show- 
ing how the wealth of the country is distributed; and in this 
connection I beg to say that I am no enemy of wealth. I am no 
enemy of the rich. I have no sympathy with that spirit of 
demagogism that would array the poor against the rich. I sa; 
that the man who would array the poor against the rich, if he ha 
the power, would use the power of the rich to oppress the poor. 
Irecall the fact, sir, that the woman who broke the alabaster 
box and anointed the feet of her Lord, filling not ony the room 
but the world with the fragrance of her offerings, and built out of 
that fragile vase a monument more enduring than all the monu- 
mentis of earth was able to make a costly offering. Further, Ire- 
call the fact that it wasa rich man who begged of Pilate the 
body of his crucified Lord, who wrapped itin clean linen and laid 
it in a newmade tomb of his own; butit is also true that He who 
was greater than Mary and groar than Joseph of Arimathea, 
the Divine Lord of them and of us all, was a friend of the poor. 

I make no war upor the rich as a class, but I dosay that there 
is something wrong in the financial system that promotes and 
fosters the unequal distribution of wealth that we have in this 
country, and I ask leave of the committee to publish in the RE- 
CORD some tabulated statements on that point with my remarks. 
I want to say just one thing about the idea that there is not much 
or even enough money in this country. I have heard it stated 
on the floor of this House. I heard a distinguished Representa- 
tive state on the floor of this House when we were considering 
the bill for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act, that there was too much money in the country. Why, sir, 
gentlemen do not know the country. : 

It is because gentlemen do not know the conditions in the 
outlying districts of the country that they make these state- 
ments, and to my mind when there comes up a cry from certain 
sections of the country asking us to establish some system that 
will give them an adequate supply of currency, to answer that 
there is plenty of money in New York, in Chicago, in Boston, 
and in the other money centers, isas crueland as merciless as it 
would be to tell a man who was parched with thirst and dying 
for want of water that there were fathomless depths in the midst 
of the ocean. There is plenty of money in New York and in the 
other great cities, but I ask you gentlemen if it is reasonable, if 
it is just, if it meets the expectations of the people and the ne- 
cessities of the hour, to tell them that by some sortof expensive 
process, by some sort of costly pipes and engines, they must go 
to work and pump this money to their own homes and neighbor- 
hoods? No. 

Let us give them fountains Ín their own communities and 
nearer their own homes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say another thing. I have 
heard it whispered about here that the only approval of the re- 
peal of this law comes from the South. ell, in the first place 
thatis not true. I will not tax the patience of this committee 
further to read what I have before me, but I will ask permission 
to put some extracts into the RECORD. Icouldquote authorities, 
very high authorities from other sections of the country in 
favor of the repeal of this law. I could quote Mr. Edward At- 
kinson. I could quote the Financial Chronicle of New York. 
I could quote the Journal of Commerce of New York. I could 
quote the highest authorities in the financial circles of this 
country. Therefore, I say it is not true that the only ap- 
proval of the repeal of this law comes from the South. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. If I may interrupt the gentle- 
man, I think that in quoting the New York Journal of Commerce 
in favor of his proposition he would have to state that it does 
not favor State bank circulation unless under the control of na- 
tional authority. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I think the gentleman refers to the 
position of the New York Journal of Commerce under its pres- 
ent management. If he will look at the filesof that paper when 
it was under the exclusive control of Mr. Stone I think he will 
find there an unqualified and unconditional approval of the re- 
pa of this tax, or it may have been the approval of Mr. Stone 

some journal, perhaps the Forum. I say, therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is a mistake to assert that this demand does 


not come from any quarter but the South. But suppose that 
were true. Suppose nobody else was here asking of this Con- 
gress to strike down this law and to unhand the people, whatis 
there in the South that does not entitle its people to the high- 
est consideration here? 

Sir. there is nothing in the history of the South in the past, 
there is nothing in the attitude of the South to-day, there is 
nothing in the haere or aspirations of the South for the fu- 
ture that should deny to its people proper consideration at the 
hands of this body. Ido not like this reference to sections. I 
think that as far possible we ought to lay them aside when we 
come to discuss these great questions, and I do not refer to these 
considerations now for the purpose of attack, but only by way of 
defense. I confess, sir, that the idea I entertained when I came 
here that the sectional feelings growing out of the war were fast 
dying out has been somewhat disturbed. 

I have seen within the past few days the platform of a great 
party in the great State of Pennsylvania arraigning the present 
Administration because it had appointed a Southern Democrat 
to a certain office. Not because it had appointed a Democrat; 
that was natural; that was to be expected; that was inevitable; 
but because it had appointed a Southern Democrat. I repeat, 
sir, there is nothing in the South, nothing in her history in the 
past, nothing in her attitude in the present, nothing in her pur- 
poses for the future, that would justify such a discrimination. I 
acknowledge that you have more money in other sections of the 
country, but what, I would ask, is your estimate of Statehood 
and citizenship? 

I tell you, gentlemen, you may lay railroads that will carry the 
commerce of the world; you may widen and deepen your ports 
until ships from every clime shall rest upon their bosoms; you 
may extend your merchant marine until your flag floatsinevery 
sea; you may build monuments of material greatness and gran- 
deur that shall catch the first rays of the rising and reflect the 
last rays of the departing sun, but these things do not constitute 
a State. Men and women constitute a State; and God's sun does 
not shine upon a people where there are more manly virtues and 
womanly graces, more of all that constitute the truest manhood 
and womanhood than are to be found beneath those Southern 
skies. eld rome Strike out, if you please, the contributions 
of the South to the history of your country. Take the map and 
blot out the States that have been formed out of the territory 
ceded to the Union by the States of the South. 

Take up the history of your country and tear out all the con- 
tributions that have been made by Southern valor upon every 
battlefield, in every war, by land or sea. Aye, if you please, 
prosecute the workof vandalism farther. Come to this National 
Capitol and deface in this magnificent and majestic building the 
monuments and the symbols of the contributions of the South to 
all that constitutes the true glory and renown of this Republic; 
oy, your hand if you will upon yonder monument that lifts its 
lofty head above all the other memorials here, fit type of the 
exalted and colossal character it was intended to commemorate. 
Go to the base of this hill and destroy the statue of John Mar- 
shall, the great Chief Justice of the United States, the man who 
laid the foundation and built the structure of your judicial sys- 
tem, and then turn and look upon the fearful ruin you have 
wrought to the glories of your country. 

I say again I do not refer to these things in any spirit of sec- 
tionalism. I use them not as weapons of offense, but as means 
of defense against these insinuations that only the South calls 
for thisrelief. And you, Democratsof the North and of the East 
and of the West,a word to you. Recall the history of your 
party, remember how through all these years, many of them 
years of oppression. many of them years of poverty, the South- 
ern people have followed in the very thickest of the strife the 
fortunes of the Democratic flag whenever and wherever its lead- 
ers have summoned them, either to glorious victory or unfortu- 
nate defeat. When did the Democrats of the South ever desert 

ou, friends, brothers of the North, of the East, and of the West? 

en did they ever fail or falter in responding to any summons 

as promptly, as cheerfully, as bravely as the old Scotch High- 
lander to the bugle blast of the clan? And now we ask you to stand 
by us and give us this measure of relief. You say you do not want 
it. Granted. Will you therefore deny it to us? Has not that 
spirit done enough injury in this country, the spirit which sa; 
that. because do not want a thing, you shall not have it?” 
we not all recall the dark historical fact that it was at the bot- 
tom, and in the last analysis, the very spirit which crimsoned 
this country with the best blood of its truest and bravest? 

We do not want to force it upon you. We could not force it 
upon you. We would not force it upon you if we could But we 


ask you whether it isin the spirit of fraternity, whether it is in 
the spirit of equality, whether it is in the spirit of true Democ- 
racy, when we come and make known our wants and wishes to 
you, for you to turn to us and say. We do not want it, and there- 

ore you shall not have it.” I hope no such spirit will prevail on 
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this side of the House in this Democratic House of Representa- 

tives of the Co: of the United States. 

I hope that on this and on all questions we shall regulate our 
conduct by those high and elevated principles of fraternity and 
patriotism that will more firmly establish and more surely per- 

tuate our free American republican institutions, which I be- 

ve are the greatest blessings Heaven ever conferred upon the 
world except the Christian religion. Long may they live, until 
their spirit goes abroad and permeates all the people of the 
earth. Let us look to that end, let us legislate to thatend. Let 
us so control our conduct here that through life we may look 
upon our efforts with 5 merit the plaudits of our 
countrymen, and the last hours of our conscious existence be 
comforted and the gathering shadows of death lightened by the 
reflection that we have lived, not for self, not for section, but 
for country, for humanity, for liberty here and everywhere, now 
and forever. [Long continued applause.] 

APPENDIX. 

Table showing, by States and Territories, the lation of each on June 1. 1593, 
and the aggregate — of banks, nationa „and private, in the United 
States on or about June 80, 1593, the average of these per capita of population, 
and the per capita. 
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The amount paid for pensions during the fiscal year 1893 was 
8156,740, 467.14. Of this the twelve States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
poate Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin received $107,- 


Amount of national-bank notes in ariens ei on July 1 of each year Jrom 1872 to 


National- National- 
July 1— Se. July 1— bank notes 
tion. 
1872 3 037,095 8347, 856, 219 
338, 902. 475 330, 689, 883 
840, 265,544 308, 631, 001 
340, 546, 545 307, 085, 038 
816, 120, 702 276, 855, 203 
301,289,025 245, 812, 780 
311, 724, 361 207, 220, 633 
321, 404, 996 181, 604, 937 
337, 415, 178 162, 221, 046 
349,746, 293 167, 221,517 
352, 464, 788 174, 669, 968 


By last report of Comptrollerit appears that with capital stock of $883,598,- 
120 their circulating notes were 81955 725.90. 8 
ancial of May 14, 1882, the following 


Inan editorial in the Fin 
view is expressed: 

But the ZoD poas we wish to make is that taking off this tax opens the 

uction of the only kind of paper-money system which can 
meet the needs of our internal commerce. It is impossible for so vast a 
country as this, dotted all over with important industrial centers, increas- 
ing every year, to have a satisfactory currency solong asthe national capital 
issues, re „ and dominates it. Every prero ve and attribute even 
of our banknotes, and still more of our silver certificates, tend to draw them 
away from the interior, even when the issuer is a resident in a Southern or 
Western State, and lodge them man Eastern city. Only think—as an illus- 
tration of the artificial character of our present devices—of the incongruity 
of having Washington the red: center. 

What has Washington to do with the internal commerce of the country? 
Or wherein consists the wisdom of giving a paper currency, intended as a con- 
trivance for local uses, the power of paying customs dues? Why give it the 
semilegaltender character of requiring ev national bank in the whole 
country to accept such currency in payment of debts? These are all quali- 
ties which help to make its movement unnatural, artificial, and impart to it 
a roa character, hel to force it aw ay from the issuer, away from 
the country districts where it is needed, and consequently to Induce its ac- 
cumulation when out of active commercial employment in the great finan- 
cial centers, and while there to foster and become more or less fixed in specu- 
lative ventures—that is, unresponsive to commercial influences when needed 
for commercial work.” 

In conclusion, this article says in substance, the working of this system 
will result as follows: 

First. The tendency of these bank notes will be towards home and not 
away from it, and in this will differ from any 2 note now in existence. 

Second. When out of active use they will go into the bank for redemption, 
— not accumulate at Chicago or New York to breed unhealthy specula- 

n. 

Third. They will always be on hand to move the crops, because they will 
lodge at home. 

The following are extracts from a letter of Edward Atkinson, 
dated October 7, 1892, to a Boston paper in relation to the tax on 
State banks: 

The fanlt in this system, now admitted without distinction of party, is its 
lack of elasticity and the difficulty in maintaining a safe circulating me- 
dium so as to meet the increasing demands of the country due to its rapid 
ore from which has ensued a need of additional notes or instruments 
of exchange. 

The issue of national-bank notes long since ceased to be sufficiently profit- 
able to the banks to induce them to maintain 

THE BANK-NOTE CIRCULATION, 
hence, while the incr need of the country has been felt, the bank-note 
circulation has been greatly reduced. 


uced. 
It has been manifest that a substitute must of necessity be found for 
the na -bank note. Sooner or later, earlier perhaps than most 0 


expect, the United States bonds which are available to secure the este: 
tion of national-bank notes will 


fund act. 
What, then, is the alternative! 


be paid or purchased in pursuance of the 
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‘Isitrightly the function of the United States Government, through Con- 


gress, to forbid the States by a prohibitive tax from or, asystem of 
anking, in order to facilitate the traffic of their respective States, or to 
enable each State or each neighborhood to conduct its own ms for 


the security of the capital and credit of its own citizens? 

It should be remembered that the t volume of banking capital under 
the national-bank act is held in the Eastern and middle Northern States. 

I will venture to repeat some of the stupendous figures which I have al- 
ready given in explanation of the rapid absorption of silver notes and of 
every other form of circulating medium during recent years. 

Through the application of sclence and invention to the fieid, the f: 
and the factory since the restoration of the specie standard in 1587, the to 

uct of this coun has been enormously increased; with that increase 

come a corresponding increase in business transactions or exchanges, 
of which haps the surest demonstration may be made by examining the 
figures of the traffic of our railways. 

ith the assistance of Mr. Henry V. Poor, the author of the Railway Man- 
ual—or rather in coöperation with him—the writer has made a thorough 
study of the ave valuation of the products that are moved by railway, 
and we are satisfied that it is more rather than less than #20 per ton. Singe 
ation of all of the facts relating to the rail- 
in the Railway Manual. In my book upon 
printed, chapter 27, I have given all the details 


which your space will not admit. Suffice it that since the year 1881 the vol- 


ume of freight moved by railway only in this secure has increased by 64 
r cent nst a probable increase of population of less than 19 per cent. 
ere has a correspon increase in traffic by water ways, the whole 


volume of which is about one-fourth as much as the railway trale. 
additional trafic by railway only comes to 340,000,000 tons of food, fuel, 
fibers, and fabrics, hauled 113 miles on the average. 

If this is computed at only 220 per ton it represents 


IN THE FIRST TRANSACTION ONLY 


an increase of business exchanges ce page to 88, 800, 000.000. 
Unless one has the kind of imagination ch is developed by oe 15 
on 


coun’ 
109 


ernment redemption. 

Are the people in these far distant States and Territories to be deprived 
of or forbidden to vide themselves with acurrency or circula medium 
which is not capable of being forced upon any unwilling person, but which 
may rest wholly upon theconfidence credit reposed in the management 
of local banks by the people of that special neighborhood, secured in such a 
Way aseach State —— suitable and safe?’ 

e effect of the prohibitory tax upon State bank notesis to deprive States 
of the 8 to serve themselves. It is a merely partisan pretense to 
say that this isa movement to go back to the cat” currency of fifty 

ears ago. 

a There} is need of the adjustment of our circulating medium to the present 
conditions of our internal commerce; the first and essentially necessary 
step toward that adjustmentis the repeal of this tax on the State bank notes, 

Is it not an utter absurdity to assume that in these days of quick and ready 
communication a State bank can force an 


UNSOUND AND UNSECURED BANK NOTE, 


which is not a legal tender, upon the community? 

How is the great volume of transactions now liquidated? What are the 
facts of the case? Ninety-five per cent of all business transactions, perhaps 
a little less, probably a little more, are now liquidated by means of checks, 
bills of exch: or drafts, which are not legal tender, but which constitute 
the principal circulating medium of our great and increasing trafic. 

Yet the Government does not attempt to exercise any supervision in re- 
spect to these drafts, checks, and bills of exchange. Their use is voluntary, 
and the ——— is called upon to intervene only when default occurs 

men 

ain, it is perfectly competent for any person, firm, or corporation to 
issue checks upon a bank in which money is deposited for 59 7 sum in even 
dollars from one to thousands. Such checks may be used in liquidation or 
payment of obligations for goods or for wages. Undoubtedly checks paid 
out for wages or services are very often on by him who has received 
them to the grocer or butcher in his neighborhood ortown. They are then 
sent by the grocer or butcher or the small tradesman to the dealer in the 
city from whom he buys his goods. Such checks are finally sent in for re- 
demption by the city mercnant, 

This is not so common a practice as in any considerable measure to affect 
or = to the 3 medium; but it is a limited practice, and there is 
no law agains 

It is also perfectly competent and suitable for any individualin any town 
to buy produce from his neighbors and to pay with his check on a bank, 
either one check or several of $t to S each, provided his neighbors will take 
them; but he can not force such checks into circulation. 

The Government undertakes no ag, Senge of checks; it only intervenes 
to compel the VANDS of the check by him who has drawn it, if he has no 
funds in the bank or if the bank fails. There isno taxation upon this me- 
dium of exchange. Checks may be used to any extent. - 

Now, what is a bank note? 

It is not lawful money; thatis to say, it is not a legal tender; it is obliga- 
tion of the bank to pay lawful money to the bearer. It can not be forced 
into circulation. In other words, it is a check drawn or made by the officers 
ol the bank upon the funds of the bank. 

‘The reason why the Government has undertaken to su 
and the protection of the holders of such notes from fraud 
of the people a bank note has 

THE SEMBLANCE OF MONEY; 
it is representative money, and through lack of information about the con- 
sere 08 the 8 N an 5 Pa 5 by 75 1 
overnment supervision or the deposit of security is required precedent. 
to the issue of bank notes, what supervision is judicious? Can the central 
or General Government exercise such supervision or require security for na- 
ee notes by a deposit of any other bonds than those of the United 
3? 

Can the General Government authorize national banks to accept State 
bonds as security for note issue? 

State bonds? Would the States submit to discrimination by the 
General Government in the selection of bonds? Assuredly not: yet, in or- 


rvise the issue 
that tothe mass 


der to secure the circulation of bank notes, such discrimination would be 
absolutely necessary. Could the General Government, through its officers, 
require city, town, or county bonds to be deposited as security? What 
bonds? Of cities, towns, or counties. 

Again, discrimination on the of the General Government is impossi- 
ble. Can the Government require a de t ot specie to secure notes? As- 
suredly; but ifthe amount of specie is less than the amount of notes, what 
does the provision amount to? If equal, what bank would incur the expense 
of pre g the notes? Hence it follows, in the nature of that the 
issue bs Sap es of national banks can only be made secure . 2 the 
action of the United States Government so long as the volume of the United 
States bonds suffice for such security. 3 

On the other hand, let it be assumed that the tax upon State bank circula- 
tion is repealed, then may not each State establish its own method of secur- 
ing the 5 of bank notes payable in lawful money? Must not the 
State establish the quality and kind of security, if any, to be held by each 
State under such conditions? 

The country is now rich enough to supply itself with all the coin required 
by travelers who pass from one State to another who ‘ht distrust the 
bank notes. That want could readily be met, even if the existing volume of 
legal-tender notes and national-bank notes were wholly withdrawn. But it 
does not follow of necessity from the repeal of the 

TAX ON STATE BANK NOTES, 


that either the existing volume of national-bank notes, legal-tender notes 
or coin certificates should not continue to be used and to circulate if re- 
quired. Either of these instruments of exchange, coin, or lawful mer g bs 


gal tender or not, 

not forced upon an un 
‘Therefore it follows that 

notes, the States did not l 


demption, then the banks could not put their notes in circulation. 

would be distrusted and refused; or, if paid out, they would be so quickly 
ted for redemption, under present condition of trade, that there 

Would be no eget even in attempting to put them out. 

It follows that, if there is to be any remedy for our present difficulties, an 
adequate, elastic, and adjustable note circulation must be di and the 
first step toward a right solution of the problems must of necessity be the 
repeal of the tax upon the circulation of State bank notes. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is living in this country a single man who desires to have 
the slightest advantage for his State or for his section of the country 
overany other State or section. I believe that the desire of every man 
in this Taloi wherever he may live or wherever he may have been 
born, whether in this land or in a foreign land, is the highest 
of this country. Speeches such as that to which we have just lis- 
tened, particularly in its ration, are all very well, but they 
have nothing whatever to do with the question before us, neither 
are they n to inspire patriotism in the heart of any man in 
this land or to allay sectional fi 5 

It is an indisputable fact that under the existing national-bank- 
ing act men in every hamlet in this country are as free to invest 
their money in banking as in farming, manufacturing, railroading, 
or in any other business in which they may desire to engage. The 
question is purely and only what investments, and where, on the 
whole, will safely pay the largest income? That is the single 
question that influences every man everywhere. And if we had in 
every State laws for the chartering of State banking institutions 
which should be authorized to emit currency notes it would not 
increase the banking capital or money in any State by one farthing 
beyond what we should witness if we had a proper national-bank- 
ing act, which we certainly have not now. 

There is not a man on this floor who is an. more hearty or thor- 
ough in condemnation of the existing financial system of this country 
than Iam. There is not another first-class civilized nation that 
would tolerate for sixt sore such a system as ours—notone. There 
is not a first-class civili nation which, if it had such a system, 
would not make it its first business, with all haste consistent with 
wise consideration, to enact a sound financial system, which must 
necessarily have its backbone in its banks. 

As I am quite frequently asked for various speeches which I have 
oe before this House, I will here insert a list of them in the 

ECORD: 

Speech before the Banking and Currency Committee, December 
19, 1893; speeches in the House June 6, 1890, March 23, 1892, August 
23, 1893, February 14, 1894. 

In discussing this question we must remember that the capital 
and available fands of banks of discount are wholly and exclu- 
sively devoted and confined to the handling of consumable wealth. 
We have also productive wealth, to which the funds of the trng 
banks, the trust companies, the insurance companies, and mone; 
institutions of that kind are confined, because they use for collat- 
eral that kind of wealth and devote their capital to handling it. 
Then we have, also, coin which, in itself, is desired by no one, which 
serves no useful purp which can produce nothing, which is non- 
consumable and does not in itself minister to any human economic 
want. It is purely and only a “measure of value wealth.” We 
want whatever coin is necessary for that purpose, but a single dol- 
lar of coin more than trade demands, more than is absolutely neces- 
sary, is a complete waste, as much so as it would be to keep more 
horses or mules than you requirein your business; they would simply 
eat up your substance, as surplus coin eats up wealth in lost of intes- 
est on that much capital. 
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The dangers of the present financial condition ean not well be 
overestimated. A “sound financial system” is the very basis of 
national strength. What we require is sound finance—not money. 
Money grows out of it, and is a part of it, but is not it. The neces- 
sity for a nation’s strength is, first, food; then manufacturing; guns 
and shot—these are the t fundamental — necessary to 
national prosperity, as well as to national defense; but all depend 
upon sound finance. In 1857, because of a chaotic financial system, 
with money of as many different kinds and shades as we had States, 
the country suffered tenfold more than it could haye suffered under 
a — national banking system. We had a similar experience in 
1860. . 

The war of disunion which was then upon us cost the North 
8,000,000, 000; and I believe it was prolonged beyond the point 
which it would have reached if we had had a sound national finan- 
cial system whenit broke out. But our system as it existed before 
the war went to pieces, and we issued greenbacks. We saved in 
the sale of bonds $350,000,000; and the cost of everything 
bought by the Government was increased from 50 percent to double. 
The expenditure was $3,000,000,000 in excess of the normal expen- 
ditures of the Government in time of peace for the purchase of 

‘oods, Which, if purchased at fair prices, could not by any possi- 

ility have cost us over a billion and a half to two billion. ta 
foreign war break out to-morrow, or a domestic war of any serious 
character, and we should be in substantially the same difficulty 
that we were thenin. Why, look at it for a moment! The Treasurer 
of the United States is under an obligation to redeem, technically, 
$500,000,000, but really $1,200,000,000, of paper currency; and he has 
just $80,000,000 with which to do it. 

He can not keep in the Treasury a moment a single gold dollar 
that any man or any institution, private citizen, banker, or banking 
institution anywhere in the world desires to have—not a moment. 
Specie payments and gold payments have been maintained for 
thirty years, not by the Treasury of the United States, not by any 
sound financial system or sound banking system, but because the 
banks and the bankers of the country and the business men gener- 
ally throughout the land know full well that unless they sustain 
the Treasury we shall all go down in a common ruin. Where is the 
man on this floor who disputes this proposition? 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, the asurer of the United States 
can not to-day put one solitary dollar of gold in the Treasury of the 
United States by selling the Government bonds—not a dollar. 
When he sold the fifty millions of bonds the other day he only got 
thirty millions of gold, and he got that thirty mill ions of gold 
because no one else desired it. When Secretary Sherman accumu- 
lated the gold in the Treasury to resume specie payments not a 
dollar that he bought could be taken from him by any device. 
To-day the cag erties, OE ODE Treasury, while the greenback is in 
circulation and the y note is outstanding, can not keep a 
single gold dollar in the Treasury T any device. Furthermore, the 
the management of the Secretary of the Treasury is not perhaps of 
his own selection, butitis what he has felt was forced upon him and 
he was compelled to submit to. It has not been in his control. 
It has been in the control of no Secretary of the Treasury for thirty 
years past. 

What a spectacle have we seen! Every Secretary of the Treasury 
has slunk away to New York, I fear breaking some one of the ten 
commandments to conceal his movements, by himself or of his em- 

loyés, sneaking down the harbor in some Government boat, fol- 

owed by the presidents of the New York banks, in order that he, 
through them, might 7 the wrecking of our financial system. 
Can we think of it and not blush for shame? 

The financial stringency of 1893, aggravated a hundredfold by 
our financial condition, bad root and branch, was not alone caused 
or in fact largely influenced by the purchasing clause of the silver 


law of July 14, 1890, which we repealed, but caused, in my judgment, 
by conditions and p which I do not want to interject into 
this discussion and not allude to any further. But the condi- 


tion in 1893, as I have said, so far as our monetary affairs were con- 
cerned, was aggrayated a hundredfold by our faulty financial sys- 
tem. Furthermore the Government can not—and I say it advisedly, 
and before I get through I propose to prove it, but I call attention 
to it now—the Government can not issue a dollar of “good” paper 
mon and no other government in the world can do so, unless it 
goes into the banking business. 

Any Government can go into the banking business just as a man- 
ufacturer of shoes or cotton or woolen goods can put an annex on 
to his business and conduct a banking business in connection with 
it. Buta government, as a government, is a consumer, and a con- 
sumer only, of wealth, while a bank must necessarily be a conserver 
and preserver and an accumulator of wealth. They are as opposite 


as the two pales, positive and negative of magnetism. Why, if we 
want gold, I ask you, don’t we make our duties on imports payable 
in ? There might be some little sense in that. I think there 


is, and I think they ought to be made payable in gold. I am an old- 
fashioned Benton-Jackson Democrat on the question of compelling 
the use of coin in banking, as is my friend from Georgia [Mr. LAW- 
80N], who spoke the other day; and I want to congratulate him 
and the House on that magnificent speech on this question, barring 
two or three points, particularly on allowing State banks to issue 


currency notes, and I shall indicate my differences with him as I 


Pp x 
What was the position of the Democratic party when it cameinto 
power on the 4th day of March, 1893? They had nothing standin 

efore them that they needed overcome but the purchase clause o 
the Sherman Act. And you told him—the President—Democrats, 
that you would repeal that instanter if he would tell you what he 
would recommend to putinits place. What answer did he give 
youf None whatever. You asked for bread. He did not even 
give you a stone. He gave you nothing. I submit to this Con- 
gress, I submit to the people of this country, that he abdicated his 
power, and did discredit to the country, when he made no reply to 
you. Never did an administration come into power with an oppor- 
tunity to cement all sections and all divisions of its party and pre- 
sent to the country asolid front, such as the Democratic party had in 
1893. It has been said, “woe unto that country that has a child 
for its ruler.” Practically now we are in the decrepitude of a sec- 
ond childhood, under this Democratic administration. And I do 
not say this for politics. 

The government of this country is not ‘‘the Constitution and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof.” It is not abstract. It is incar- 
nated. It is like all governments by men „within the limitations 
of the constitution and the laws.” Our Government, under all 
administrations, has been and must be that of five or ten men led by 
one of their number. He may be the President or some member of 
his Cabinet; but no President alone can have any great influence in 
legislation other than in the buying or salo of offices. Lincoln, 
Grant, Sherman, and the great leaders were great because of their 
wisdom in selecting lientenants and advisers. President Cleveland 
seems to give his confidence to no one. He proposes to be “the 
Government” solitary and alone. No man of his Cabinet or anyone 
else seems to certainly know his purposes. The Czar of Russia 
would be deposed if he pursued Mr. Cleveland’s policy. 

Every man of you voted against every measure that is on the 
statute book that makes the present financial condition. You have 
succeeded in repealing the purchase clause of the Sherman ac 
which repeal was managed by the administration in the mos 
maladroit fashion of any measure ever carried through Congress, 
dividing your own party, antagonizing man against man, ins 
of uniting them, as statesmanship would have pointed out; and 

ou have made yourselves powerless to-day for any affirmative action. 

ow, in the interest of the country, you should lay aside all politics; 
and I beseech you to gather up your loins and go forward with the 
help you promised the country in financial legislation, instead of 
halting between two uncertainties. The loss on our present sys- 
tem is enormous. It will amount to more than 1 per cent on all 
loans and discounts that are made in this country. 

And now I ask you, if you please, to take the copies of bill H. R, 
No. 171, and the remarks made before the Banking and Curren 
Committee, which you will find on your desks, and turn to page 
T proponas to make some remarks on this bill that will interes 

of you. 

And I propose first to take up the bank in the town of the honor- 
able Speaker [Mr. Crisp.] There is a little bank in that town that 
has $11,250 circulation. Under the bill which I propose that bank 
will be entitled to $36,000, on which it would gain in interest more 
than three times as much as it now makes on its currency notes, 

The difference to that bank would be $2,008, and the currency that 
would be sent into that neighborhood would be $72,000 instead of 
$11,000. Men from Georgia, do you think that would help your 
State? Is not that what the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] 
has been pleading for? Is it not what the gentleman from Georgia 
| Mr. Brack] has been pleading for? Will you vote for this meas- 
ure that will put our financial system on as sound a basis as the 
bank of any known civilized country and give you that amount of 
eurrency, and which will chea every loan and discount made in 
your neighborhood by nearly 2 per cent, and let the bank make as 
much money as it makes now? 

Then take the bank in the town of the honorable gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sayers]. There is another bank with $11,250 circula- 
tion. Under the bill (H. R. 171) it would be entitled to $52,000 
under section 5, and there would be issued to that neighborhood 
$104,000, instead of $11,500, as now. 

Take next the bank in the town of the honorable Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] which has $22,200in circulation. Under sec- 
tion 5 of this bill it would be entitled to $52,000, and in all $104,000. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is to restore normal, natural, and legitimate 
coin reserve banking to the country. It will prevent the congestionof 
currency in New York. Under our present system, out of the $1,200,- 
000,000 of paper money of one kind or another, only about $150,000,- 
000 is subject to “‘ current redemption,” and can thus be returned to 
the place of. issue instead of remaining in whatever bank it lodges. 
There is now no conceivable way of sending it back to the point of 
issue, for its point of issue is the U. S. Treasury in Washington, 
which is a business organization, and not a banking organization, 
namely, the Government of the United States, 


Take next, on page 38, the bank of the honorable gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ĊULBERSON], in his town of Jefferson, Tex. There is 
a bank that has $22,500 of circulation. Under this bill it would be 


entitled to $31,000, under section 5, of its own notes, and redeeming 
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$31,000 more of the new Government notes, which this bank, and 

oportionately all other banks, must currently redeem and the 
5 finally; when the bank out of business, and not 
until then, it would issue a total of $62,000, and the advantage and 
profit to that bank would be $1,662. They could also reduce their 
cost of money loaned to the ple by nearly 2 per cent. 

Take next the bank in Franklin, Tenn., the home of the honorable 
gentleman [Mr. Cox]. I really should have felt complimented if he 
had done me the honor to be present. That bank has in circulation 
$22,000. It would be entitled under section 5 of this bill to $17,000 
and to $17,000 more of the new greenback, increasing the $22,000 to 


4,000. 

Take the bank in Dubuque, Iowa, the home of the honorable gen- 
tleman [Mr. HENDERSON]. That bank has $45,000 in circulation. 
Under section 5 of this bill it would have $150,000 under its power 
under this section, of legitimate bank money, and its profits would 
be $8,379 more than to-day, sending into that section in all a total 
of $300,000 in currency rather than $45,000 as now. > 

So of Covington, Ky., the town of the honorable John G. Carlisle. 
That bank now has $90,000 in circulation. Under this bill it would 
have $90,000 under one section and under the current redemption 
section $90,000 more, which would make $180,000 that would be 
sent into that section of the country to be loaned. 

Now, right here at this point, you ask me what advantage this 
would be to the ple of these various neighborhoods? What 
advantage would it be to the bank? It would be no advantage to 
the bank, unless the bank could keep this currency in circulation. 
If it could keep it in circulation, for every dollar that it did keep 
in circulation it would be worth to the bank whatever the inter- 
est on loans and discounts is on that volume of loans and discounts, 
and to the peop of the neighborhood in which that bank is situ- 
ated exactly what that additional capital would be worth. And 
Mr. Chairman, if the bank has this kind of currency to loan, i i 
go into that bank as a merchant or manufacturer and ask fora joan, 
when the loan is to be entered on my pass-book and on the book 
of the bank, and I am asking a draft upon New York upon it, or I 
am to senda draft to New York for it, is it not perfectly clear 
that that bank could make not one dollar on loaning me money 
any further than the interest on the capital that I borrowed? 

nd is itnot again perfectly clear to you thatif I would take that 
currency that it would not trench one single cent upon its capital 
so long as that currency was out of the b ; and just so long as we 
take that currency and use it in buying cattle, hogs, corn, oats, in 
employing workmen upon our farms or In our factories, who would 
ut this money in their pockets and keep it there for a long time so 
at the banks would get the interest on it. You are complaining 
because money is dear. What you mean, nine times in ten, is that 
“capital” is expensive to you. But your claim is also just when 
claiming that money is dear in that the getting of currency notes is 
expensive. When I say to you that the very paper that is emitted 
to the people of this country, which is the token and title to the 
products that are transferred from one man to another, and that the 
coming in possession of, that the paper to do it with costs you more 
than 1 per cent, I bestow upon the present banking system a con- 
demnation that can hardly be estimated. ; 

Pass this bill, and it would accomplish all you are seeking, and 
more. Mr. Chairman, this cheapening the cost of our curreney 
can not be done by taking off the 10 per cent tax and issuing State- 
bank currency. Your State-bank currency will cost you every 
single farthing that the present currency costs you. Why? Because 
it is impossible hy Sny tate device for you to make any provision 
in your State banki 8 for the 1 the existing flat 
money issued by the United States, and make the Government give 
that money up in order that you may put this State money ihto cir- 
culation. You can not by State banks do what is done in this bill. 
Under this bill for every $90 of the old greenbacks that would be 
canceled, $100 of new bank redemption greenbacks would be 
issued, and $100 bank currency paper, making $200 issued to every 
$90 destroyed. 

Gentlemen, if I do not make this clear, as I always say to you 
when I speak, I would be pleased to answer any question that any 
gentleman desires to ask me. 

Mr. TALBERT, of South Carolina. Under this bill (H. R. 171) 
which = are discussing, and which you have introduced, what 
kind of security will be required of the people? Will the banks 
accept real estate as security, or does it change the kind of security 
now required under the present national banking system? I just 
ask the roe for information. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, the law confines the securities 
which a bank of discount shall handle to titles to live capital—con- 
sumable wealth—and prohibits them from taking real estate, or 
anything that is known in finance as dead capital, as security. We 
know in business two kinds of capital—quick or live capital and 
dead capital. Quick capital is anything that can be sold or imme- 
diately realized on, Dead capital is what we have invested in 
machinery, in plant, in factories, and things of that kind which do 
not enter into commerce and in which banks of discount are pro- 
hibited from dealing. They are forbidden to deal in anything that 
has no relatively fixed value, that can not be sold anywhere and 
transported any where—personal property. 


We have $2,800,000,000 of banking funds in banks of discount 
that the law confines to the uses of consumable wealth. We have 
$6,000,000,000 of capital that is devoted to the handling of produc- 
tive wealth—real estate, the very thing that you ask of. e line 
of demarkation between consumable wealth and groan te wealth, 
of realty and personal property, is as clear and distinct as the line 
that separates the horse from the mule; just as definite. And the 
law allows you, furthermore, to use every single dollar’s worth of 
personn property you have in borrowing from a bank of discount. 

at is to say, the farmer can go to a bank of discount and the 
bank will take his note if it does not exceed, in the opinion of the 
Danken the amount of the crop that he will gather or the stock he 

sell. 

Any bank will take such a note. But when you want to put a 
mortgage on gor farm, if you allow these banks to take it, it ties 
up their quick capital, making it dead capital, just as it did in 1857; 

ust asit has done in Kansas in 1893, and it destroys the bank, 

ecause you can not realize on it immediately, quickly, certainly. 
It thus depreciates the price of your farming products. This pro- 
vision, forbidding the loaning on real estate, is entirely in the inter- 
est of the farmer, and to a hundred fold greater extent than to 
anybody else. The law prohibits discount banks taking real estate 
security, not because it has any objection to that as to final pay- 
ment, but because these funds must be kept ‘‘quick” and are sope: 
cially deyoted to the handling of your crops. The law says that 
nobody shall deprive you of the use of bank quick capital in hand- 
ling your crops by getting a mortgage on his farm from banks of 
discount. The function of dealing in such notes belon eny to 
savings banks and trust companies; whose capital is devoted to 
that kind of business. Now, I will answer any further questions, 
if I have not answered you fully already. = 

That is the exact point of it. A farmer has just the’same privi- 
leges and advantages in a bank of discount that any other man has 
for the same kind of property; no more and noless. But remem- 
ber that a bank of discount can not touch a piece of paper that will 
not be paid at maturity on the exact day and at the moment due. 
I go into a bank to borrow money. The banker looks on his books 
and sees that he has so much money coming due ona certain day, 
to-morrow or next day. He asks me, When do you want to use 
this money?” I say, “In two or three days.” He says, Very 
well; I will discount your note.” Now, if there is not a certainty 
that that money due him will come in at the appointed time he can 
not possibly discount my note. If the 1 is not 
just as certain as the rising of the sun, banks of discount can not 
operate. 

I know a man in my town who pays his notes when he gets ready, 
and, although he is a She! Ade) man, there is not a bank of dis- 
count in that town that will touch his note with a10-foot pole. They 
will not have his notes at all. So it will be with your State banks 
of discount. If the paper they discount is not absolutely converti- 
ble at the instant of maturity, they will all fail the first time there 
comes a disturbance in financial circles. To illustrate this matter, 
I gave a man a line of credit to the the amount of $40,000, although 
he had not over $5,000 in the world above his debts. Why? Because 
I knew that he was a thoroughly honest man, who would pay his 
notes on the day they were due at any sacrifice, or that if he failed 
I would get an honest dividend. So the banks, if they know thata 
man will meet his notes, that he will make any sacrifice to meet them 
when they come due, will give him credit; butif they know another 
man, even a rich man, who pays his notes at his own convenien 
oe day or ten days after they become due, they will not discoun 

aper. 

I have on my notes a bank which I wish to bring to the attention 
of the honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON]. In 
his town there is a national bank with a circulation of $45,000, 
Under this bill it would be entitled to $109,000 section 5 notes, and 
with the current redemption of its share of United States notes it 
would have a circulation for that town of $218,000. 

Again, take the town of the Senator from Indiana, Mr. Voorhees. 
There is a bank there with $45,000 circulation. Under this bill it 
might issue $163,000 of strictly bank notes, and with the current 

emption of the new greenbacks it would have $326,000 of circula- 
tion. 

I will not take the time of the committee to go through the list 
of 19 banks I haye here, but will call your attention to the table 
of their aggregate. 


National- 


bank | Profits aoe to| Profit => 
Bank in notes oar on Ander 
b them. | K. R. 171. them. H. R. 17i. 
Ex-Con man Daniel's town, 
. 843, 700. 00 $230. $30, 000. 8861.67 $631.58 
Speaker Crisp’s town, Ameri- 
cus, Ga 55 11, 250. 00 59.25 72, 000. 00 2, 068. 02) 2, 008. 77 
gressman ers town, 
Bas tro 3 ä —ů 11, 250. 59. 25 104, 000. 02 2, 987. 14 2,927.89 
Senator Sherman's town, Mans- 
Aon 22, 500. 00 118. 50 104, 000. 2, 987. 14 2, 868. 64 
Con Culberson's town, 
Jefferson, ek 22, 500. 118. 50 62, 000. 00, 1, 780. 1. 602. 20 
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g- 

gressman Hatch's town, 

e ee e es 500. 00] $118.50} $94, 000. 00'$2, 609. 91/§2, 581. 41 
Cox's town, 

— Tenn. 3 22, 000. 115, 87 976. 115,87 
Senator Allison's and Congress- 
man Henderson's town, Du- 

en Gave 45, 000. 00 237.01) 300, 000. 00) 8, 616. 75) 8, 379. 74 
Secre’ s town, Cov- 

9 . 90, 000. 00 474.03 190, 000, 00) 5, 457. 27 4, 983. 24 
pep ag Se riot ~~ Conga 
ti s town, Mem- 

phia, Temm e en wee 45,000.00] 237.01 6, 261. 50| 6, 024. 49 
Sena’ 'hees’s town, Terre 

Hante, Ind sree 83 45, 000. 00 237. 01 9, 363. 58 9, 120. 52 

Alexander's to 

Chalet 5 eee 45, 000. 00 237. 01 288, 000. 00) 8, 272. 08 8, 035. 07 
Senators lom's and Palmer's 
grossman Springer s 

ee ee. III... 45, 000,00] 237.01! 206, 000. 00| 5, 916. 83] 5,679.82 
Senator Tarple’s aa EET - 

Bynum's to a 

CTR es 45,000.00} 237.01 234, 000. 00 9, 593. 31 9, 856. 80 
essman Geary’s town, 

Oe nen Ont: 3 33, 750. 181. 70, 000. 00 2, 010. 57 1. 829. 05 

n Hopkins 's town, 
A FN 21, 000. 00 113.76) 118, 000. 00, 3, 389. 25| 3, 275. 40 
Sena Blanchard’s to 
Aire e ain en 89, 000. 408. 242, 000. 00) 6, 950. 6, 482. 08 
Cate! 'sto 
a burg. i 33, 750. 181.52 100,000.00) 2, 872. 25 2, 690. 78 
is town, 3 

FFF 43, 650. 00 200. 1 d dee be eee 

650.00 3, 891.7 eee 

It appears that the present circulation of these 19 banks is 


$737,450. Under bill H. R. 171 it would be $3,272,000, five times as 
much of currency that would be constantly returned to their re- 
spective neighborhoods. And this for only 19 out of the 3,857 
national banks. Iam confident that the beneficent influence upon 
the South and Northwest, and apon all the country districts of the 
country, by a banking system that should constantly return cur- 
rency from the great centers to the banks issuing it and the issuing 
it by the banks so located, would have a most beneficent influence 
upon the whole country. In fact, the plain ple of the country 
are right in demanding a reform of its financial system. 

Now, for the first time in thirty years, can such a system be given 
them without repealing some existing law. The scheme of bi (H. 
R. ia eee tes a national system running along Poeran 
the existing one and taking its place as the charters of the existing 
national banks expire. Not only that, but the banks are to be organ- 
ized under existing law, which is in no case modified excepting so 
far as is necessary to have our banking done on “coin” instead of 
“bonds,” and to compel the banks to assume the current redemption 
of all existing national paper money, and to wholly relieve the 
Government from all responsibility for, or relation to, banks, 
excepting the protection to the people in compelling them to keep 
the money they issue good.“ 

Let no one think that this additional profit made by the banks 
will stay in the pockets of the bankers and not go into those of the 

ple, In lowered interest on the money they borrow. Pass this 
Bint and banks will spring up in every hamlet in the land as safe 
and sound as any existing banks, to reduce the price of the money 
the people borrow for temporary use and on every farm mortgage 
as well. Going bank rates of interest largely make the rates on 
mortgage loans. Make bank rates less and mortgage rates will be 
less. I want to call attention to another very singular condition 

Mr. McKEIGHAN. You are speaking of a town having so much 
circulation; do you contemplate that this money, when it is issued 
and paid out, will remain in the town? Will it not pass into the 
general circulation? 

Mr. WALKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks me whether 
I think if this money is paid out in a town it will not go into the 
general circulation of the country, as now. I answer, no, it will 
not do as it now does, but quite differently. It will go into the gen- 
eral circulation, but how much the bank ‘can keep out will depend 
entirely upon the demand for paper money—not. capital, in that 
neighborhood. If the neighborhood demands the currency money, 
it will stay out. Ifthe neighborhood does not demand the money 


it will not stay out; and that, as I understand, is exactly the kind 


of banking you want. If the money goes to any other part of the 
country or a city it will be sent to Washington for redemption and 
thus be sent back to the bank. 

Now, gentlemen, make no mistake as to what I say here. This 
is not only an advantage to the bank, but it is in some sense a 
hardship to the bank. That is to say, it is just as much a hardship 
to the bank to redeem these notes in Washington, or to redeem 


them over its counter, as it would be to redeem so many checks 
drafts, or bills of exchange issued against a credit in the bank that 
a customer might have, and no more, The bank has to take care of 


them in the same way. And let me remark here, that a bank bill 
does not differ by the shadow of a shade, in law or in substance, 
from a cashier’s check or from any individual check, or any draft or 
any bill of exchange, except in this way, that the bank bills are 
designed for the use of persons who know nothing about any other 
money paper, who have no means of knowing whether a bank is 
good or not, whose business is too small to keep a bank account— 
wage workers, farmers, and others—and who can pass these bills 
from man to man without indorsement. Therefore, the holder of a 
bank bill must be so thoroughly protected and the bill be so guar- 
anteed as to be just as good without indorsement as a check would 
be with a dozen indorsements. 

The other forms of obligation must have the personal indorso- 
ment of each holder of them while the bank bill does not, and that 
is all the difference between them that any man can imagine even. 


Mr. BLAIR. The gentleman says that the bills of the bank, if it 
be a good bank, will be kept out in 1 to the local demand 
for their use; will he tell us why it is, then, that if there be no local 
bank which issues its bills, but all the bills are issued from some one 
given point, say from the great center of the country—why it is 

t that circulation will not go out and stay out and be just where it 
is hie 677 he says it will where the issue is made by a local bank 
under his bill? 


Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentleman for asking that question. 
The difference is this. When the country is demanding and using 
every dollar of currency that is issued, the currency will congest 
nowhere, and at such a time it is co tively immaterial to the 
public from what quarter it is issued; but even in such a case it is 
yery material to the bank and to its neighborhood, because it is 
desirable that the “cape | made or earned upon it shall be made in 
the neighborhood in order to make interest on loans less in that 
neighborhood. 

If it is issued from Washington it will 
4 per cent just as quickly as it will W. money is worth 10 
per cent interest and there stay. Under the system of H. R. 171 it 
will be forced away from New York, where it now congests, back 
into the section of country where it is issued; and if it is needed 
in other sections of the country and does not go back there, then 
that bank in the country issuing it will be i hej the profit on it 
every day it is out, instead of the New York bank or any other bank 
being compelled to hold it idle. While in the view of some gentle- 
men now listening to me this point may seem unimportant, I wish 
to impress upon the House that in practice it is all-important. By 
way of illustration, let me tell a little story; and if I put myself 
personally into this matter I hope the House will excuse me. 

When I was a boy 16} years old, my father, who was a very busy 
man, turned over to me the management of the finances of his 
manufacturing business; and I man them for seven years. I 
do not know that during that time he ever gave them any atten- 
tion. Now, when I wanted a loan I would go to the bank doing 
business under the old Suffolk system—and this bill embodies the 
Suffolk system turned the other end foremost, so far as the ening 
and redemption of bills is concerned—I would 1 the bank an 
ask the cashier for a loan. He would say, “What are you going 
todo with the money? Do you want it to pay a note in Boston? 
“No,” I would reply, “I want it to pay our help, our workmen.” 
“Then you are going to send it out into the country?” “Y 
sir.” “What is the amount of your note?“ I would answer, “$1,000. 
$2,000, $5,000,” or whatever the amount might be. And he would 
reply, “Very well; we will take the note.” 

n another occasion I would say, when interrogated in the same 
manner, “I want the money to pay a note in Boston or a New 
York draft to meet a note.” The cashier would answer, “I can not 
let you have it to-day. How long can you wait? When will your 
note be due or your New York draft be needed?” I wonld answer, 
perhaps, “In seven days.” But I would add, “I want to be certain 
about this matter.“ Well,“ he would reply, “I think I shall 
have the money for a by that time; come in day after to-morrow 
and I will let you have my answer in season for you to get the 
money somewhere else if we do not have it for you.” 

Now, does not this little story illustrate the fact that a bank 
organized under proper conditions, issuing its money under proper 
conditions, has a tendency—that is all I claim—to take care of the 
farmer, to take care of the wool-buyer, to take cara of the hog- 
buyer, to take care of everybody in the neighborhood doing a small 
or lochi business, before it takes care of the rich man or the manu- 
facturer. Under present conditions the bank has no inducement 
to favor the farmer or small operator who wants currency to the 
man who wants drafts on New York. And that is what we want. 
Why? Because we all prosper when the farmer and the wool-buyer 
and the hog-buyer are prospering; we all suffer when they suffer, 
And for any apparent disadvantage that the manufacturer or the 
banker — under the system of bill H. R. 171, or what he 
suffer in any sound banking system, he would gain a hundred- 
fold more in partaking of the general prosperity of the country 
than he could ibly suffer under the reformed s : 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman a question in 
order that I may be sare I understand his position. I under- 
stand, his criticism does not refer to the point of issue, bocause 


where money is worth 


1894. 


which engraves the notes and supplies them to 
ashington, yet the actual point of issue of all 
national-bank notes is in various parts of the conntry, according 
to the location of the different banks. The difficulty, as I under- 
stand, which the gentleman suggests is with reference to redemp- 


while the authori 
the banks is at 


tion. The gentleman's point is that the notes, instead of going 
back for redemption to the points of issue (that is, to the banks 
which originally issued them) tend toward the t commercial 
centers, because of the fact that they are not there actually re- 
deemed. Is that the gentleman’s criticism? 

Mr. WALKER. My criticism is not that they tend to go to the 
commercial centers, for all money will not only tend to go to 
commercial centers, but will go there under this system or any 
other. My complaint of the present national-hanking system, 
which alone is sufficient to condemn it, is because it is based upon 
the national bonds, and such a basis is a menace in any banking 
system, and destructive of it in times of trial. First, I object to 
the present system because itis a bond system. I object to the 
present system because it is not susceptible, under present condi- 
tions, of extending itself all over the country and of having done 
under it the work which a ing system should do in the way it 
ought to be done. The money which is now issued for the wants 
of the people can not be forced from New York, when it strikes 
there, to the points of issue. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I understand the gentleman; but the real point 
of issue is where the various banks are located—not in Washington 
where the notes are prepared and furnished to the banks. 

Mr. WALKER. I understand printing notes is not issuing them. 
When our present banking system was inau ted and the whole 
country was under it, and all ourmoney practically was the money 
of the national-banking D the evils I am now 8 01 
did not exist. Nearly all paper money was then forced back to 
the point of issue. Does that answer the gentleman’s inquiry? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think I understand now the gentleman's posi- 


tion. 

Mr. WALKER. Now here is a bank in Lancaster, Pa., the home 
of the honorable gentleman from that district [Mr. Brosius]. This 
bank has $210, capital, every dollar of which is invested in 
bonds; and it has every dollar of circulation that it can take, $183,800, 
Under this bill, its total circulation would be reduced to $82,000, 
$41,000 of which would be strictly bank money issued under sec- 
tion 5, and the balance of which would be its proportion of the 
„current redemption” of the new greenbacks. But under the sys- 
tem I advocate the net profits of that institution would be $4,846 
more than now on this immense and abnormal circulation. That 
is to say, if it bought its bonds equally in the three issues of exist- 
ing 2 per cent, 4 per cent, and 6 per cent. I take for a basis of calcu- 
lating all my fi those of the actuary of the U. S. Treasury. 

Here is a bank in Chestertown, Md., in tho district of Mr. BRAT- 
TAN. This bank has nota dollar of circulation. But it is obliged 
to lock up its capital in buying $15,000 in bonds and let those bonds 
lie in its vaults, thus taking that much capital which the people 
should have in order to do their business out of that neighborhood. 
Under this bill it will be entitled to $45,000 in strictly bank circu- 
lation, and its total circulation would be $90,000. Here is a bank 
in Houston, Tex., the home of Mr. HUTCHESON. This bank has not 

` dollar in circulation, and is obliged to lock up $25,000 capital in 
bonds, Its one-half circulation under the provision in section 5 
would be $210,810, and its total circulation $421,620. This would 
practically add that much capital to that ay i aera Its profits 
on its existing loans and discounts” wonld be $12,000 more than 
they are now. This bank could loan, at 4.6 per cent, its $906,000 
of loans and discounts and make as much money as it now makes 
at 6 percent. It could make its loan of $906,000 at 6.2 per cent, 
and make as much money as it now makes at 8 per cent under ex- 
isting banking laws. It could loan its $906, at 7% per cent, 
and make as much money as it can now make at 10 percent. These 
things are true of every bank in the country. 

Now, I wish to ask the House if you are ready to delay a day 
longer than necessary to pass a banking bill that I know is as safe 
as to any bank bill, and toits scheme as a whole, as any banking sys- 
tem in the world, and thus get rid of a banking system that pro- 
duces the results I have not only mentioned but proved to exist 
beyond any power of successful contradiction? Under this bill the 
Government would get the benefit of four hundred or more millions 
of circulation, or the interest upon it, being one-half of the circu- 
lation of the country, whereas of the currency notes of the Bank 
of England the Government has the advantage of one-third of its 
circulation, and paye the banks 2 percent uponit. And let me say 
right here that the scheme of bill H. R.171 is not an ideal scheme, 
according tomy mind asa financier, Asa legislator seeking some- 
thing practical hére and now,itis. As a financier I know we ought 
to issue 2 per cent bonds and take up every greenback and Treas- 
ury note. You can sell 2 per cent bonds to do so, if itis known 
ea will take up the greenbacks and Treasury notes with the pro- 
ceeds, 

There is no difficulty if you will do that, and then let the banks 
of the people issue all the money, and be thus enabled to reduce 
the rate of interest on their loans here and in Texas and in Mon- 


costs you. If you had tho courage to do it, it could be done. 

can’t we doit? Imagine, for you surely can—I won't proclaim it 
for it would not be creditable to us as Representatives, either from 
Massachusetts or elsewhere, to go further than this and say that 
our speeehes are made for home consumption instead of in legiti- 
mate debate to facilitate the doing of the business of the people. Is 
that performing our duty as legislators? Is that what we were sent 
here for? And I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman and 1 
that when that glorious, I will call him as of old, Joe McK 

now U. S. Judge McKenna, of California, told his people, when his 
convention nominated him for Congress on a free coinage of silver 
platform unanimously adopted, that he was opposed to the free 
coinage of silver, and would vote against it if they sent him back 
Loy they did send him back with a larger majority than ever 

efore. 

I want to jn you, and particularly to the younger men, that 
the people of this country admire a man who is courageously wrong 
over and above a man who is timidly, feebly right pe his per- 
sonal conviction; and that is the case everywhere and at all times. 

The theory and practice of “representing our constituents” 
prevalent in many minds is corroding to true manhood, as it is to 
wise representative government. 

Look at this thing for a moment. Gold in the Treasury in Jan- 
uary, 1889, $326,000,000; in 1894, $152,009,000, or less by $174,000,000. 

in free gold in the Treasury in January, 1890, $195,000,000; in 
1894, $76,000,000, $119,000,000 loss. Twelve hundred millions of paper 
money dependent on $76,000,000 of gold anybody can take over 
night, instead of being dependent on the $350,000,000 of visible gold 
now in the country, every dollar of which would be in the banks 
where it onght to be, and where nobody can take it away except 
under the demands of legitimate commerce. 

Proud of your system, are you? Democrats, are you proud of 
your Democratic administration that they did not provide some 
measure for you in place of the repeal of the Sherman clause? Oh, 
what 5 Democrats! Why, there is not a body of men in 
all the world that will follow their leaders like Democrats when 
they havea leader; and you now have no leader, you had none then, 
und you are not likely to have one in the future. [Laughter.] 

Another consideration. I am not saying this for political effect. 
I am trying to provoke you Democrats to good works. I have read 
somewhere the words of a wise man in an ancient book about men 
being provoked to do good. That is what I want to do for you. 

Again, listen to this: Paid into the New York custom-house in 
1889, 83} per cent in gold and gold certificates; May 10, 1894, only 
13 per cent. And you are going to sell bonds to pet gold rather 
than compel gold to be paid into the custom-house 

I would like to ask the gentleman from Georgia how he likes this 
movement of gold or want of it. He is vere very kind to me—I 
allude to Judge Turner. You remember the honorable gentleman 
from Georgia examined me for admission to this bar, publicly here 
in the House and decided that I might pass as ‘‘ship’s lawyer” to 
practice in this court. Upon that basis I propose to devote a few 
minutes in giving my opinion on the constitutionality of the 10 

er cent tax law. With t confidence, abundant confidence, for 

have not the shadow of adoubt that it will be just as good a legal 
opinion as that of any other man on the floor on a question of con- 
stitutional law, because I have discovered on these matters that to 
do what I want to do is constitutional j what I don’t want to do is 
unconstitutional, and I think thata ‘‘ship’s lawyer” is perfectly 
competent to practice before acourt that determines law precedents 
upon such a basis. pee ¢ 

And farthermore, I have noticed that the constitutional lawyers. 
on this floor quote to justify their opinions, the opinions expressed 
by the counsel on the one side or the counsel on the other, to dis- 
pute the decisions of the court, 

The CHAIRMAN. Thetime of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WALKER] has ired. 

Mr, BROSIUS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] be allowed to complete his remarks, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALKER. I had supposed heretofore, practicing before a 
ship’s court, or the various courts before which I have practiced, 
that it was the decision of the court that was authority and not the 
remarks of counsel, Before I take up the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the 10 per cent tax law I wish to call your attention to 
several more facts: The Bankof England sheaiately refuses to have 
over $125,000,000 of gold if she can possibly get rid of it legiti- 
mately, because she does not want the expense and risk of having 
it; and furthermore, because she knows that if she has more it 
embarrasses other countries and hurts her trade with them, And 
yet there has been absolutely forced upon the Bank of England a 
reserve of $168,000,000 for the week ending May 23 as against 
$120,000,000 for the same week in 1893, makings „000,000, or one- 
third more gold than she wants or will have a day longer than nec- 
essary to get rid of if. And yet we here in this country are hank- 
ering and longing for more coin and taxing the people of this coun- 
try to-day fi 8 cents a head for the excess of coin we now bave, 
and we are still demanding more every year. 
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The reserves in the New York banks are now 5131, 000, 000, while 
in 1893 they were $68,000,000; that is, $62,000,000 more, or almost 
double what they held last year. 

We do need another banking system to prevent the congestion of 
currency in New York, and we need it immediately. The dangers 
to the country of a monetary crisis to-morrow are ehormous, and 
I want to say to the House that never in the twenty-tive years that 
Ihave made finance my principal study and watched the movement 
of money and of crops, in my business and for a diversion, have 
I ever seen the day in normal business conditious, so far as products 
and handling of products was concerned, when a crisis was 80 
imminent. Let us wake up some fine morning and find the gold has 
been taken out of the U. 8. Treasury. It would frighten the world 
as in 1893. In a condition of things where it would be impossible 
to get up a crisis under any rational banking system you are liable 
to wake up any fine morning and find we have one. 

How long will 92 Wait before you act? Coin, of course, is the 
principal basis of all sound currency, and under the bill I am com- 
mending to you $400,000,000 of coin would be required and held in 
banks to-day instead of being required nowhere and earning not a 
cent anywhere. Banks are not only desirable but indispensable. 
What is the business of a bank of discount? It collects from its 
patrons in deposits all the capital that is not wanted for use by its 
owners at the moment, and holds it until the owners do want it. 
` It is also a clearing house for the title to every dollar’s worth of 
products that are exchanged between man to man throughout the 
whole country and the world over. It is also a loaning association, 
as I have said to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. TALBERT], 
for loaning on all kinds of consumable products. Savings institu- 
tions, and trust companies, and loan associations with their $6,000,- 
000,000 of loans handle productive wealth. 

Furthermore, banks always make loans cheaper to the community 
in which the bank is located than private lenders. Individuals 
with $500 or $1,000 to loan will always get one or two per cent 
more than any institution would dare to take, its operations being 
publicly known and loans having to be made over its own counter. 
and all having to be done according to the rules of the bank that 
the directors prescribe. 

Only banks of discount can issue good money. My friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cox] says that he has seen farmers pay 20 per cent 
for money. The rule for loaning money invariably, everywhere, is 
first, cheapness in-proportion to its safety; second, the amount; 
third, the time; Government bonds, 2 or 3 per cent; the pawn shops, 
100 per cent, and all the way between. 

In the older parts of Wisconsin I know that money is being loaned 
for 5 or 6 per cent on mortgages, where it costs 7 or 8 per cent over 
the counters of the banks on short loans, on the principle I have 
just indicated. The oprea report shows, as I have before 
stated, that we have $2,800,000,000 of capital, quick capital, that is 
devoted to the handling of the crops of the country and consumable 
wealth, and confined by law to that, so that advantage may not be 
taken of the farmer and the manufacturer to depress his prices by 
locking up the money in loans on real estate. 

I favor a national-banking system that will force into circulation 
by economic law every dollar the citizens can be induced to 
safely take. Now, how is the paper money issued? Paper money 
from the Government must necessarily be issued on a vacuum—on 
nothing. What the Government gaw for the money it issues it con- 
sumes in salaries, ships, forts, public buildings, and the ten thousand 
ways which we all know. hen it issues money it at once con- 
sumes the products that it gets forit. When a bank issues a dollar 
of money it has a title to from $2 to $10 worth of wealth that it 
may avail itself of on a day named for every dollar it issues. 
„Credit money.” Why, what ridiculous talk! Isa deed for a farm 
“a credit farm?” Is a warehouse receipt for wheat credit wheat?” 
A 7 bill is a ‘‘ warehouse receipt” for unnamed consumable 
wealth. 

When I go to a bank and give a note for $1,000 I indorse that 
note, and the bauker gives me $1,000 in currency. What has he got 
for the $1,000 in currency? He has got title to an undivided por- 
tion of my consumable wealth in whatever proportion that $1,000 
may bear to the whole of it. If I have $20,000, it is one-twentieth; if 
it be $5,000, it is one-fifth; if it be $100,000, one-hundredth ; and the 
bank has for security behind the title to the $1,000 the $20,000 or 
$5,000 or $100,000 to redeem that $1,000 worth of bills when those 
bills are returned. Do you dispute that, you talkers about “credit 
money?” What is there of „credit“ about that money? Nomore 
than a deed toa farm makes a ‘‘credit farm” or a warehouse receipt 
for wheat is ‘‘credit wheat.” 

What else is necessary to make it good? That alone does not 
make it good; but if I can get a dollar in coin the instant I present 
it, that makes it good money, and nothing else makes it good money. 
A moment's hesitation in the redemption of paper money relegates it 
to the sphere of an ordinary “demand note.” The moment there 
is any brokerage charge upon it it is relegated to the realm of the 
ordinary demand note. Is not that true? But I am not getting 
any responses, nor am I being asked questions as is customary. 
3 (To Mr, Lawson.) You agree with me, I know. [Mr. 

SON assenting.] I knew that before; but I was talking to others. 


It must be perfectly clear that for every dollar of money a bank 
issues it has from $2 to $10 behind it; and is it not also true that a 
bank will not take the note of a man unless he has sufficient secu- 
rity behind it to make it $2 for every dollar he borrows; the endorser 
adds to it whatever capital he has. And the fact, Mr. Chairman, 
that the same identical consumable wealth that I had in my pos- 
session that was to redeem this $1,000 that was giyen me is not used 
to redeem it, but that of somebody else is nothing to the point; be- 
cause there comes the common law of chances, snl there will be any 
number of other men who will come in and surrender the sum necessary 
in syne sher debt and the bank can by the money thus obtained 
redeem this identical $1,000, and my $1,000, when I pay it, will re- 
deem somebody else’s that was subsequently loaned: Nou must ex- 
cuse me for thus going into this so fally, and if I am going into it 
too fully on the slightest hint I will stop, but there has been so 
much nonsense talked about the matter that it actually makes me 
ill to hear it. 

Mr.TERRY. What is the usual rate of interest in borrowing 
money in Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALKER. That depends entirely upon the safety of the loan, 
the amount, and the time. I once borrowed $60,000 one bright morn- 
ing on my own name alone at 14 per cent. I thought that was 
cheap 2 9 5 

Mr. TERRY. One and three-quarter per cent per annum? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes; and Ihave borrowed it for years at not over 
39 par cent. 

. TERRY. What is the usual rate? 

Mr. WALKER. The bank rate is 6 per cent for notes that are 

ordinarily made. The rate is 4 or 5 where large amounts are bor- 


rowed. 

Mr, TERRY. Then why are they willing to invest in Government 
bonds at 3 and 34} per cent? 

Mr. WALKER. Because the money that is invested by banks of 
discount is invested on consumable wealth, where the risk is a 
great deal larger than on real estate or bonds, and the money that 
is invested in Government bonds is the funds of savi banks and 
trust companies and trust funds held by trustees. hermore, 
the bonds are free from taxation, that is to say, the Government 
poneo the taxes every time the interest is paid on them in lessened 
interest. 

Mr. TERRY. You have R esp confidence, then, in the Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding that the reserve in gold is somewhat 
depleted ? 

r. WALKER. Because we have confidence in the patriotism of 
American bankers, not in the Government. The bankers have sus- 
tained the Government for twenty years and will continue to do so. 

Mr. TERRY. Lam sorry to learn thatthe people of Massachusetts 
have lost confidence in the Government of the United States. 
3 

Mr. WALKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, at this point let me say a 
word which is somewhat apart from the question. The inter- 
indebtedness of this country is not less than $34,000,000,000, and 
instead of its being an evidence of poverty it is an evidence of 
wealth. It is an evidence that the wealth of this country is at the 
beck and call of 555 enterprising, honest man who seeks it, believ- 
ing that he can make more money by the use of it than the men 
who own it. Furthermore, let me say that we hear a great deal of 
talk here about. men coming into possession of the increment of 
wealth, wealth that they do not earn. 

Now, that is an evil in a certain respect, but, in the first place, you 
can not help it, and, in the second place, in the life of a nation it is 
of no earthly consequence, because that wealth will not be held, on 
an average, by the men who get it, ten years, and once in forty 
years or thereabouts all the wealth of the country goes through the 
probate courts of the country, is practically thrown into the com- 
mon pool of all the wealth of the country, for men to take it out 
in proportion to their ability and skill in employing it mainly for 
the benefit of all the people. So that the evil is of short duration, 
and, while we ought to pass laws to control it as far as we can 
justly do so, we ought to be exceedingly cautious not to tax enter- 
en and industry, and in attempting to hinder its flow in the 

irections in which it now flows not to stop any flow at all or 
unduly hinder it. 

Let me say again, further, that work is the normal and desirable 
condition of all men. A farm to a farmer is what? It is a job toa 
worker for wages in products. A permanent job at $10 a day is 
worth to the worker „000 invested at 5 per cent. A permanent 
job.at $5 a day is worth $30,000 invested; at $2 a day it is worth 
$12,000 invested; at $1.50 a day it is worth $9,000 invested, and at 
$1 a day it is worth $6,000 invested. The job is just as valuable to 
the worker as the farm to the farmer, or as it would be to invest any 
one of these different amounts for him if you denied him an oppor- 
tunity to work. We are too apt to forget what wages mean. 

Another thing. When the Government issues money it can only 
issue good money by holding a coin dollar for every dollar it issues; 
it has no law of averages to hold safely any less. The reserve of 
the Government can do only one Sine, viz, make the currency 

hen money is issued by a 
It makes every liability of the 


which the Government issues secure. 
bank its reserve does three things. 


bank, whether it be paper money or whether it be a credit written 
on a book or credit ona bill of exchange—it makes everyone of 
them safe, and there is no device known to the banker or the law 
that can set aside the reserve of a bank for one class of bank obli- 
gations 5 more than for another. It is equally held for all classes 
of bank obligations, and the reserve acts as a reserve to the bank, 
and, furthermore, as a measure of value metal (for the bank 
reserve, the cash part of it, should be in coin), and, furthermore, 
it acts as a reserve for the bills. 

Therefore, it earns just as much as any other part of its bankable 
funds. To-day we have two thousand eight hundred million of 
bankable funds, two thousand two hundred million loaned, and 
six hundred million lying absolutely idle, not earning a cent; and, 
therefore, our banks must charge one-sixth more than banks organ- 
ized as foreign banks are, to their customers in order to earn the 
same money on theirstock. It comes to this, that the eight hun- 
dred million of visible coin in this country is not earning one 
farthing, while under a rational banking system all that could beso 
used would be held by the banks in their reserves, and would be 
earning just as much in currency issued to the amount of them, as 
on any other bankable funds. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word on the constitutionality 
of this law oq tre! the 10 per cent tax, and I think I have abun- 
dantly satisfied this committee that I am more than competent to 
speak upon it when I have stated that I have the approval of my 
honorable friend from Georgia [Mr. TURNER]. 

A particular motive influencing the passage ofany particular law 
has small place in the interpretation of it outside of the letter of its 
text. A good and lawful purpose for its enactment must be as- 
sumed, e 10 per cent tax law on State-bank issues can not be 
declared unconstitutional because it is too high a tax, Whatever 
the original motive for passing the act imposing a 10 per cent tax 
on State-bank notes may have been, it has long since lost its force 
and has now no effect in considering the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the act. Issuing promissory currency bank notes is of 
national concern, and itis a national right and duty to regulate 
their issue. The act does not prohibit any man from issuing de- 
mand notes,” or any man from taking them; only the notes must 
not deceive the taker as to what they are. B currency notes 
are only one of the several kinds of paper money. Checks, drafts, 
bills of exchange are equally pence money. The actonly regulates 
their substance, their identification from other notes, and their use 
for particular purposes and under reasonable conditions and control. 

e National Government does not prohibit or in any way inter- 
fere with the action of the States in c ring or sustaining bank- 
ing institutions; and there are, I had almost said hundreds, cer- 
tainly quite a number of banking institutions organized under the 
national-bank law that do not issue currency notes, because it is 
not for their interest to do so. 

Under the banking bill which I commend to the House, not half 
of the banks in the great cities can issue a dollar. Why? Because 
their notes would come back on them so quickly that it would be 
of no advantage to them to issue 3 The result would be 
that the notes would be largely issued by the country banks, a 
result exactly such as you want to reach. But you can not do it 
under State institutions. Why? Because your country-bank notes 
would not be available in New York, and your national notes would; 
and the New York banks would be compelled to issue currency to 
do their business. 

Mr. GEAR. Will the gentleman be kind enough to 5 why 
the country-bank notes would not be redeemable in New York? 

Mr. WALKER. Because they would not be accepted at the clear- 
ing house there; and could not be safely accepted there. You will 
reach exactly the result you desire by passing this banking bill, H. 
R. 171, and making it for the interest of the city banks not to issue 
paper money by the operation of natural financial laws, and making 
it a thousandfold more than it is now the interest of the country 


banks to issue the paper money of the country. 


But the New York banker and every prudent banker or financier 
in this House, will say to me, Ves; but your country banks are not 
as safe as the city banks; and we ought not to have any banking sys- 
tem which will discourage the issue of paper at these solid financial 
centers and encourage its issue in the 8 Ah, Mr. Chairman, 
I answer again, that if there were a few more losses (and I do not be- 
lieve the losses will be materially more—there would be some more, 
peasy) the advantage to the cities through the encouragement of 

usiness and development of the country would counterbalance a 
hundredfold the disadvantages gentlemen are disposed to complainof. 

Again, the 10 per cent bank tax act treats the State-bank issues 
of currency notes upon the broadest lines of public policy and 
national safety as well as individual safety. 

Now, I want to commend especially to Democrats what I am 
about to say. But I am sorry that the Democrats always leave the 
floor whenever we Republicans are talking. You will find two 
Republicans listening to a Democratic speech where you will find 
one Democrat listening to a Republican speech. 

Mr. MALLORY. Some of us are listening to you. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes; and those on your side are my friends— 
svery man of them—those who haye gone as well as those who 
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remain, I regard as among my best friends some of the gentlemen 
on that side of the House; and I regret that they are not all here. 

The war power of a nation can not be fully exercised without not 
only a sound but a national financial system, which necessarily in- 
cludes banks of issue. This was shown, as I have already stated, 
in 1860. Why, sir, if we had had at that period a rational, sound 
national banking system my Confederate friends of the South an 
we of the North would have run along without fiat money; we 
would have gone along without needing any such devices at all. 
There would have been no national greenbacks in our system, 

Why, sir, look at the Bank of England, which stands as inde- 
pendent of the Government as Bunker Hill monument stood through 
the war. Look atthe Bank of France, which stood firmly when 
France was torn almost beyond recognition by the commune and 
with almost every foot of her soil trampled by a foreign foe— 
stood like a shaft of granite, ready to assist in restoring the French 
Government reseued out of the shreds and patches of national unity 
into which it had been riven. ` 

And I exhort yo as patriots—Democrats, loving this country, I 
believe, as the Republicans love it—not to lay your hands on to 
destroy a national system. Whatever may be my views of the defi- 
ciencies of our present national banking system as compared with 
a proper one, the present system is immeasurably superior to any 
possible system that can be provided by 44 separate States. Ihave 
introduced, by request, an amendment to the pending bill—an 
amendment that I am not in favor of, but I say to you Demo- 
crats that a measure such as is embodied in this amendment is the 
only thing that can give you a gang system which will not in- 
crease the cost of money to your people, instead of decreasing it, 
if you must have a State banking system. My objection to the bank- 
ing system adyocated by my friend from Illinois is that it contem- 

lates a perpetuation of the use of bonds. Furthermore, it will 
PERNT the cost of the paper money necessary to the transfer of capi- 
tal, as compared with the present cost. That alone is a fatal objec- 
tion, to say nothing more. 

Once more interstate commerce will necessarily be hampered and 
crippled without a national-bank paper currency. In 1857, as I 
have explained, I had charge of the management of the finances of 
a business concern, and I know that if we had had, at that time, a 
sound banking system throughout the country, the financial panic 
of that period would have been scarcely a tithe as disastrous as it 
was. I paid 10 per cent at that time for the transmission of money 
from Illinois to Boston—a percentage four times as great as the 
profit on all the goods it represented. 

The 10 per cent act only regulates—and I ask your particular 
attention to this—the act only ‘‘regulates commerce between the 
States and the Indian tribes” in the 10 per cent tax on any issues 
of currency notes, by State institutions in order to promote com- 
merce by is bdr people from the taxation of money-brokers, as it 
is ee to have forty-four independent systems of paper money 
on! which the brokerage the citizen would Pay. would not amount 
annually to far more than the 10 per cent tax. This isin form taxa- 
tion; in substance, however, it is a relief from taxation. The Con- 
stitution guarantees the ‘‘freedom of interstate commerce,” which 
is of great importance to the citizen of every State, but this is 
impossible unless all paper money is uniform and also interstate. 

To-day, in this country, it is as impossible to transfer the titles to 
property in interstate trade without paper money, of interstate and 
universal and unvarying exchange value, as to transfer products 
without apona on facilities. Nota title to an propery sold 
anywhere in the country is transferred finally—the ‘i of sale does 
not do . by a note or check, and they necessarily go through 
the banks, and must necessarily go through the national bauks, 
without a discount on them, for a discount on them interferes with 
free exchange and thus tends to destroy trade. The internal and 
external trade of a State is one and indivisible. It can not be 
divided, Under present conditions paper money and trade are one 
and indivisible. j 

A local currency of locally ‘‘good money” for local purposes and 
use, and an interstate or national currency, of good money, existing 
side by side, and each equally good money, is impossible. It is not 
conceivable to a financier—a European financier, I will say. There 
is no financier anywhere in Europe who would consider it for a 
moment—not one, Good money is coin or any noninterest-bearing 
title to Property that can be immediately realized on, with the 
option of coin, 

The moment any paper money can not be instantly redeemed in 
coin, or is at the slightest discount, it ceases to be money, and is 
relegated to the position of a common demand note as opposed to a 
currency note, as I have said once before. Money, paper notes, in 
currency notes, is no more ‘credit money” than a deed to a farm is 
a “credit farm,” or a warehouse receipt for wheat is “credit wheat.” 

All good paper moneys are bona fide titles to specific things in 
particular places, that are the wealth of the holder of these cur- 
rency notes, which currency notes are as much titles to particular 
property as are warehouse receipts for wheat titles to that wheat, 
or deeds to farms titles to particular farms. 

Staterights in our Federal scheme are of supreme importance. I 
yield to no man in his desire to preserve State rights. Our political 
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tem can not exist aroak by maintaining just as far as possible 


e powers of the State. ey must be guarded with religious care, 
State elections, if you please, State balloting booths, State officers, 
State politics; but it can not include the State issues of or the con- 
trol of paper money any more than it can control of coin money. 
Their relations are too intimate to admit of separation. 

The right to issue demand notes is a natural and necessarily 
inalienable right, but civilization has evolved a certain form and 
use of bank demand notes which it is necessary for the nation to 
control in the defense of the rights of each individual and of national 
defense as well. 

We can not maintain our Army or Navy or manufacturing in case 
of war without creating this financial system at immense loss, even 
of billions, as we did in 1860, unless we create it now in peaceful 


times. 

When it is said that the State is better qualified to decide what 
is for the interest of the State, in bank issues, I think we hardly 
realize what it means, The argument of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cox] went on to say that the bank stock would be 
held by local holders, that the State banks would be managed by 
local men. Why, the freedom to secure charters for banks under a 
State law can not by any possibility be any greater than now under 
the national law. The national law 1 that you must get 
$50,000 together, and you may amend the law to make it $20,000 if 
you choose; but the reason that $50,000 is decided upon is that the 
necessary expenses of your room, and your cashier, and the other 
officers and employés will be such that it has been found in practice 
not safe to go lower. But try it at a lower sumif you choose, but 
do not abandon a national for a State system, or want of systern. 

My friend from Georgia [Mr. Lawson] says that private bankers 
are desirable, and, unless I am greatly mistaken, he confuses private 
banks with State banks. Private bankers are absolutely necessary. 
The banking business of no country can be done without them. 
Why? Because they are necessary, and I hope you will observe it 
well. Itis necessary to haye bankers who will take risks and do 
business in a manner that can not be provided for, or eyen permit- 
ted in any general law. I need not go into this farther. They are 
generally located at the great importing centers and the great trade 
centers. They have to do things and totake risks the same as when 
the Barings failed, the same as the Rothschilds did then. Could 
any bank do what was then done? We must have bankers bigger 
than and overtowering any single bank, or the immense transactions 
of this country and interstate transactions of the world can not be 
conducted. Private banks must exist everywhere and always; 
but it is not necessary for them to issue paper-currency money. 

Furthermore, remember that they all rest finally on the national 
banks. Their deposits are made in them. The national banks are 
as necessary to them, and the safety of the national banks is as 
nec to their operation, as to other business houses. 

The abuse by Congressmen of ‘ Wall street,” claiming that it 
controls our currency, and all that has been said on this floor is 
only theoretical. As to its power of control, did it choose to exer- 
cise that power, what is said has no practical value, And it is 
precisely this same power that every fleet of iron steamers running 
trom here to Leip “eke have, that is to say, to sink themselves in 
the ocean if they choose. Why do you not make a law to prevent 
their doing it? Why do you not denounce them because they have 
the power to doit as you do Wall street? Why do younot say that 
all the people of New York may commit suicide some fine morning 
if they choose; that would be just as sensible? 

The banks of New York and Wall street, the interests for which 
that generic term is used, are more interested in having uo crises, 
in haying no monetary stringency, than all the rest of the country 
1 In one of the speeches to which I have referred I gave 
alist of thirty-three propere only out of the hundreds upon which 
Wall street lost $300,000,000 in ninety days. Every interest of Wall 
street points to and is involved in preventing a crisis a hundred- 
fold more than any farmer or set of farmers in the country or man- 
ufacturer in the country. To what extent does a crisis hurt the 
farmer? Why, I have been through four business crises in Wall 
street that made everything blue. They did not affect my business 
materially, or any other business and yet they swept Wall street 
like a cyclone. Ithink I remember black Friday. How many busi- 
ness men here remember what is known as Jim Fisk's black Friday : 

It fell off of us manufacturers and legitimate business men like 
water off from a duck’s back. Yet, as I have said, it was a destruc- 
tive cyclone to Wallstreet. Ibegof you todo yourselves the credit 
to stop that kind of nonsense. Your constituents, if they read your 
speeches, must laugh when they look each other in the face, if they 
know anything about the question. 

Now, one word more and I willdismiss you, after tormenting you 
as I have. Ten minutes will doit. The banking scheme which I 
ite here, and which lies in print on your desks in the bill 

H. R. 171), completely relieves the United States from all expense 


and risk of coin redemption, or of having anything to do with the 
finances of the country except supervision. 

It puts the 13 current redemption of the existing 
a acks and Treasury notes and silver certificates upon the 
anks. It puts them to the expense instead of upon the U. S. 


Government, and makes it an inducement for them to do it by per- 
mitting them to issue currency up to the sum of their coin-money 
reserve. It requires that their reserve shall be in coin, half gold 
and half silver, making a legal, legitimate use for gold and silver, 
which there is not aisy in this country. There is not any law 
zeien any use to-day of one dollar of coin in this country. 

o we want a banking system of that kind? The banking system 
which we now have has but two redeeming features, one of which 
is not really banking. The bank bill can never be defaulted. It 
has given it in the Government bond ample security, and it is the 
same as on a mortgage, but it is done at a fearful and unnecessary 
cost. It is a good thing; it ought to be done. Itis done more 
effectively in my bill. Under the small tax of 1 mill on the dollar 
on all the bills the banks issue, under section 5, we shall have ten 
times as much money (and have it in the Treasury to pay in money 
without issuing bonds) as will be necessary, as shawn by the opera- 
tion of the last thirty years, had they operated during that period 
under bill No, 171. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Will the 
him a question? 

Mr. WALKER. Certainly. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I did not have the pleasure or the honor to 
hear the gentleman, as I have been detained elsewhere on business, 
and I do not know whether you have covered this point or not, but 
I know how you express your views in committee, and therefore I 
will ask you this question. You admit that the national-banking 
system, as a currency-issuing system, is a perfect failure? 

Mr. WALKER. Let me answer that now, before you ask the rest 
of your question. It is a perfect success for its purpose as it was 
originally formed and operated; it is a failure as it exists to-day. 

r. HALL of Missouri. Is it not a fact that it appeared before 
our committee that some of the national banks of the United States, 
probably the very Jargonk, have never taken out one dollar of cur- 
rency or added one dollar to the circulating medium? 

Mr. WAL: Certainly, I think I have covered that point. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Then let mo ask you on this further 
point. I want to get it before your mind and then I will have com- 
pleted my idea—that is, that this amendment, offered here by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] is not an amendment the pur- 
pose of which is to establish wild-cat banks, but is simply to have 
the effect of repealing that inhibition so far as State banks and 
State banking Br wa ea are concerned. You do not deny those 
two statements? 

Mr. WALKER. That is it, exactly—by repealing the 10 per cent 
tax or allowing State banks to issue money. My objection to it, 
first, is, that only a very few of the States are sufliciently large and 
their business large enough to be able to afford a proper bureau of 
supervision and oversight; and for that reason they can not afford 
it and can not do it. condly, it will not cheapen money to the 

eople one farthing; because there is and can be no provision in it 
or 5 of the existing greenback, Treasury note, and silver 
certificates; and, furthermore, my objection to it is that it neces- 
sarily would cause a brokerage to be paid on those notes at many 
aed and the delay in time it would necessarily take at the 
roker’s destroys their money quality to just that extent. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I am not criticising your bill. I am not 
saying a word against it. 

Mr. WALKER. Let me complete my statement, and then I may 
anticipate your question. I tell you, Mr. Chairman, that the peo- 
ple of this country are justified in every word they have said about 
the working of our banking system, and in their fight for, and de- 
termination to have, some relief, and lamwiththem, Iknowof no 
man on the floor who more thoroughly justifies the people in their 
demand that we shall have a ‘‘rational” national-banking system 
than I, but there is no reason why we can not have a national-bank- 
ing es etry and a better one than any other country in the world, 
EETA 


gentleman permit me to ask 


eaper currency. i 

L of Missouri, So far as the currency afforded by tho 

national-banking system is concerned, the testimony was that the 

volume of the currency is contracted when it needs expansion, and 
when the needs of business require its expansion. 

Mr. WALKER, Certainly. Underthe present national-banking 
system, the currency has never been sufficiently abundant; because 
no currency is sufficiently abundant that is fixed in volume. I care 
not how much it is, you can not have an “abundant currency” if it 
has no flexibility. 15 it has no flexibility, and no uniformity, it has 
not the first quality that sound financiers the world over say should 
inhere in a currency and banking system—a monetary system. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If my friend will pardon mea moment. Is not 
the real issue involved whether any banking system of issue shall 
be under National control or State control? 

Mr. WALKER. It may be or it may not be. I say yes, if you 
make it so. But, Republicans, if you stand on this floor, as you 
have done for twenty years or more, and glorify this system without 
regard to the faults that I have described and talk about ‘‘issuin, 
currency up to the face of the bonds,” which the people have refuse 
to accept for twenty parse? you stand here and thrash over old 
straw rather than undertake to devise a system based on coin such 
as we ought to have, and such as every other country has, you will 
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— all national banking systems. (Applause on the Democratic 

side. 

Mr DIN GLE. Is it not true that there have been repeated 
attempts by the friends of the national system to amend that sys- 
tem in the direction that has been suggested, for the purpose of 
getting greater flexibility, and that the opposition to any amend- 
ment that would give greater flexibility has come from those who 
are now advocating the state-bank system? 

Mr. WALKER, That is true of increasing its volume, but not its 
flexibility. : * 

Mr. COX. Now tell us who did that? The proposition of the 
gentleman from Maine is that when you undertook to enlarge the 
powers of the national-bank system to try to make the currency 
more flexible, the proposition came from the friends of the State- 
bank system, and the gentleman from Massachusetts says that is 
trne. 

Mr. WALKER. No, I beg the gentleman’s pardon, what the gen- 
tleman from Maine said was that the proposition came from this 
side to allow banks to increase their issues up to the face of their 
bonds, and that the friends of the State-b system opposed it— 
the Democratic party. 

Mr. DINGLEY. No; I do not speak of it from any political point 
of view. Ispeak of the fact that there have been repeated attempts 
to so amend the national-banking system so as to make the currency 
more flexible, more responsive to the demands of business, and that 
while amendments in that direction received the support of the 
friends of the national system they were opposed by some of the 
very gentlemen who now favor going back to the State system. 

Mr. LAWSON. Will you tell us what. efforts have been made in 
that direction? 

Mr. WALKER. I want to say that the gentleman from Maine is 
absolutely and totally mistaken in his assumption. There never has 
been a proposition emanating from the banks that I have ever 
seen—there never has been a proposition made on this floor with 
reference to the national-banking system that even squinted towards 
a flexible currency in our system of banking. What was proposed 
was to increase the issue of currency up to the face value of the 

bonds, and that is very far from proposing a flexible system. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I agree entirely with that. But the point is 
this: of course the friends of national control of the issue of cir- 
culating currency by banks believe that our present system under 
existing conditions needs serious and radical amendments, and such 
amendments we are ready to enter upon at any time. 

Mr. WALKER. I never have discovered it before. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. But what I and others that I know object to is 
that, when the national system can be modified and amended in the 
direction suggested by the gentleman from Massachusetts, a remedy 
should be sought by going back to State control of banks rather 
than by a plan retaining national control. 

Mr. WALKER. My whole argument has gone to the point of 
disputing that proposition; that the issue of state currency-demand 
notes is wholly inadmissible, and in practice would be far worse 
than existing evils. If Lhave not disputed it with fair success for 
a “ship’s lawyer,” then I am mistaken. [Langhter.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. You have—for a “ Ship s lawyer.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALKER. Even a good ‘‘ship’s lawyer” would utterly re- 
pudiate going from even our present national currency to a cur- 
rency issued by forty-four independent States which would make 
chaos worse confounded and double its present cost, 

Now, I want to say to this House, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, that that man abdicates his position as a statesman, be he 
the smallest statesman that ever was looked at through a miscro- 
scope or the largest that ever stood on the floors of Congress, in 
Senate or House, who insists year after year that a thing shall be 
done in a certain way when the people haye condemned that way, 
when there is a far better way of doing it and the people want a 
better thing. That is exactly what we Republicans have been doing, 
and the Democrats have opposed us—you may say for political rea- 
sons or for any reason you choose. Yes! And the Democrats have 
not presented any gi i 
said, and said justly and rightly, that the system of banking upon 
bonds shall end, [Applause on the Democratic side.] My point is 
to induce the Democrats to turn about, now that they have the power 
to enter upon some 9 8 financial legislation. 


Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. When did they condemn bonds in 
our banking system? 
Mr. WALKER. They have done it on this floor. 


Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I have never heard the people say 
oi eae of the kind. 
r. WALKER. They have said it on this floor and at the polls 
‘and everywhere. They have got the idea into their heads that 
banks get interest on the bonds first, then take those bonds to the 
Treasury and get currency notes for them, and then get interest on 
those notes, thus getting a double interest ; and they have said, and 
they will say, and they are justified in saying, that that shall stop, 
and I say it shall stop. [Applause on the Democratic side]. 
a I say it shall stop and good solid coin take the place of bonds in 


Our banking system does not require the banks to keep their 


“make the banks 


financial 9 Now, the people have 


cash reserves in gold or silver. Therein our banking system is 
rotten to the core. Our banking system furthermore holds ont 
of use $600,000,000 ont of $2,800,000,000 of banking funds. Therein 
it is oppressive to the people, and that is going to stop. Further- 
more, our banking system has not the slightest provision for flexi- 
bility, and such provision is going to be made; if not by this Con- 
gress by the next. The Democrats here can still go on, like an 
unmarshaled crowd of camp followers, doing nothing and frittering 
away the chance of getting credit out of this matter, or they can 
take the lead and carry ont this reform; or we Republicans can and 
will do it when we get the power, which will be very soon. It is 
for the Democrats to choose. 

The people do not see that the present banking system takes 
out of the legitimate savings of the banks all they ment earn on 
this $600,000,000 reserve, and thereby more than nullifies all the 
advantage they get in interest on the bonds they deposit for cur- 
rency notes. Not 5 the 2 call the bankers “robbers.” 
The prejudice against the national-banking system among the ill in- 
formed on banking matters in this country as it now exists is so 
enormous and so overpowering that it is not statesmanship to fight 
it any longer. I never made any money or made any fame, or 
accomplished any good by fighting a prejudice when I could get 
around it or go outside of it, or concede to it, and accomplish a 
wise and beneficent purpose as effectually as by fighting it. You 
are now fighting this prejudice, and 1 it to the detriment of 
the country. It looks as if you were fighting it for the pure pleas- 
ure of the thing. 

Bill H. R. 171 provides that the United States Government shall 
rfectly safe and protect the people from loss through 
a supervision a hundredfold more perfect, far-reaching, and certa 
than is now provided, without annoying the banks in the slightest 
degree, by simply providing that certain records that they them- 
selves make every morning for their own protection shall be dupli- 
cated, and the duplicates sent to the Comptroller of the Currency. 
It provides, as I have said, for the current redemption by the banks 
of all the greenbacks and Treasury notes. It isso drawn as to cause 
each and every bank to assume and practically destroy the old 
greenback Treasury notes. It provides absolute safety by provid- 
ing that all the assets of the bank, whenever the Comptroller of 
the Currency may doubt its solvency, may be taken possession of 
by him first, for the redemption of the notes issued under section 5, 
and then the balance is to be turned over to the bank. 

Furthermore, there is provision, as I Have said, for a tax of 1 
mill on a dollar, which will make a safety fund ten, yes, twenty 
times larger than can ever be needed. The bill thus frees to the 
poopie the cost of these notes, The currency provided is abun- 

ntly elastic to meet the extremest demands; and it will contract 
automatically, so as never to exceed the amount needed. Flexibility 
to the maximum of $200,000,000 is provided for. 

Furthermore, it is provided that the Government shall be simply 
the custodian of the gold and silver deposited with it (just as a 
safe-deposit company is the custodian of the valuables which it re- 
ceives), issuing deposit certificates therefor. 

The bill also provides temporary safeguards to certain of its de- 
positors to prevent paralysis of business and dispel unreasonable 
fear as to individual fe tape This safeguard would not cover more 
than 20 per cent of the deposits in the banks, and those not of 
officers or stockholders. It is provided also that there shall bea 
tax of one one-hundredth of 1 per cent, making a fund paid to 
and held by the General Government on which the bank shall receive 
of the Government 4 per cent until it is demanded. This single 
provision would absolutely prevent, under any circumstances, any 
such panic as we had in 1903, 

Mr. EVERETT. I should like to ask my colleague a question, the 
answer to which, I think, may throw some light on this subject. 
His bill, I believe, has not yet been reported to the House; but, 
while some plan like his for the establishment of a proper national 
currency is under consideration, does he think that the proposition 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox], to repeal the State- 
bank = would stand in the way of establishing a proper national 
currency 

Mr. WALKER. Why, Mr. Chairman, it would be a perfect pro- 
hibition of it in practice; it would be absolutely fatal to it. ere 
is no question about that, as the charters granted to the banks 
might run anywhere from twenty-five to one hundred years. 

Mr uestion. He con- 
) there would 


X. Allow me to ask the gentleman one 

cedes that under his bill (which I have examin 
according to his idea, no necessity for a State-bank system at all 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir; there would be no necessity for it. 

Mr. COX. Then we understand each other on that. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. > 

Mr. COX. Now, when we propose to introduce a State-pank sys- 
tem, without placing our finger at all upon the national system— 
leaving that subject to the operation of 80 bill—why do you say 
that the State banking system would destroy the national system 
which you are trying to adopt? 3 

Mr. WALKER. Why, Mr. Chairman, it would not destroy it at 
all in the sense the gentleman of Tennessee [Mr. Cox] uses the word 
destroy. That is not the point. 
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Mr. COX. One word more, and I will not bother you further. 

Mr. WALKER. Let me first answer in full the question you 
have already put. 

Mr. COX. I would like to ask another question. 

Mr. WALKER. I will hear your other question presently. Ido 
not mean to say that the State banking system would necessaril 
destroy the national banking system; nor would the nation 
banking system destroy the State banking system. 

But the national system would only prohibit State banks from 
issuing currency notes, Thatis allitwould do. State banks exist 
now all over the country, but they are prevented from issuing cur- 
rency. notes. The purpose of provonin them from doing so is to 
save the people from loss, on the theory that I have spent more than 
half of my time in explaining, that the two classes of notes can not 
exist together without a tremendous detriment to the State-bank 
issues and great detriment to the interest of the people in the great 
loss to them in brokerage. I remember when each bank ha per 
brokers nearby, who cleared fortunes in shaving State bank notes. 

Now I will hear the question of the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. COX. Ionly wish to say that if your theory is correct it is 
answered in a word: If a State bank were placed in such a posi- 
tion that it could not maintain itself, that would destroy it at once, 
but your system would go on. 

Mr. WALKER. My theory is that men can not avoid taking what- 
ever money is offered to them—it makes no difference what it 
is—in the payment of a debt, And, furthermore, it practically 
amounts to this, that when the note is offered over the counter it 
will be taken, because if the note is so offered, and the merchant 
rie it, the price of the goods will go up to cover the discount on 
the note. 

Now, there is no man here who does not know that to betrue, and 
who does not know that it was true everywhere long before the war, 
When a man owes youa debt, however, you are compelled to take 
the note. I have repeatedly had word come to me by letter that “I 
have got certain State-bank money. I can pay your note at matur- 
ity here, if you will take that money; otherwise Icannot.” Itwas 
either a failure to pay me at all, and I must take any dividend ona 
failed account that I could get, or else I must take the State money. 

Mr. GEAR. And always at a discount. 

Mr. WALKER, Always at a discount, or usually so. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] said the other 
day that New York had the best currency in the country—that it 
was better than Massachusetts money. Why, Mr. Chairman, State- 
bank money of New York was at a discount in Massachusetts and 
in New England during the whole life of the New York safety-fund 
system. 

“Mr. GEAR. Wasit not also true of New England that her money 
was at a discount in New York? 

Mr. WALKER. No; not always, because at that time there was 
an immense trade with New England, and the New England money 
was wanted West and sent back into New England for manufactured 

ods. It was, however, at a discount at some points occasionally, 

ut not often, while New York money was always at a discount 
New En land, or seldom passed at par. And when you talk of two 
kinds of money running along together side by side, with men at 
liberty to take either as they please, I tell you it is something that 
never has been done, that never will be done, it never was and 
never can be. Practically, a man is compelled to take any money 
that is offered to him. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him 
for a question? k 

Mr. WALKER. Oh, I know what you are going to say. [Laugh- 
ter.] I know “where you are at,” and I will be perfectly safe to 
answer “‘yes” to it at once, and before you ask it. 

Mr. BOATNER. I wanted to ask the gentleman this question: 
At the time the condition existed he is describing, whether there 
was any other currency in circulation except the State-bank cur- 


rency? 

Mr. WALKER. No; it was all State. 

Now let me say this to the gentleman: Louisiana had a banking 
system that stood ahead of any other thrice in the country or any- 
where else, in being “safe” as far as that was concerned, and New 
England came next. But the system of Lonisiana was fearfully 
expensive; expensive beyond all reason. One reason for that was 
because your Louisiana banks kept a 8 reserve to an excessive 
amount. They kept an amount beyond all reasonable necessity, 
and therefore I did not like the system because it was so very safe 
that it was unnecessarily cumbersome and expensive. 

I want to thank the House, Mr. Chairman, for its patience and 
the courtesy it has extended to me, and ask the privilege now, 
because I paid $500 for the printing of these banking speeches 
[laughter], and they are being sent for by everybody, to print this 
paper I hold in my hand in the Recorp. I ask leave to print it. 

e CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOATNER. Before the gentleman takes his seat, I do not 
think he answered my question in full. 

Mr. WALKER. Will the gentleman repeat it? 


Mr. BOATNER. You stated that during the existence-of State 
banks in New York and New England, the New York notes were 
always at a discount in New England and the New England notes 
were sometimes at a discount in New York. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes. 


Mr. BOATNER. Now, while this condition existed, was not the 
currency confined to the use of the State-bank notes, and gold and 
silver entirely, there being no other currency in circulation? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes; I think there was no other currency. 

Now, let me say in reply to that question: To-day currency is at a 
premium ora discount, very small, to be sure, almost infinitesimal 
according to the abundance or the lack of abundance, or the demand 
for it in Boston or New York or elsewhere, and if you have to 
change one money for another, without regard to economic con- 
siderations, you have always to pay enormously for the use of it. 
You know that, and if these two moneys undertake to circulate 
together, there will always be a brokerage to be paid whenever you 
exchange them anywhere, in your States or out, so that they are 
not circulating on a par. 4 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes; but would there be any necessity for such 
conditions now, when there would be an abundance of national cir- 
culation, such as greenbacks, gold certificates, silver certificates, 
and a alana pAn notes which could be used for interstate com- 
merce 

Mr. WALKER. All those forms of currency have got to be 
wiped out or there never will be a decent system of currency notes. 
To absorb all of them into one kind of currency notes is one strong 
hed ned of the scheme proposed. I again thank the Committee of 
the Whole House for being so considerate, but I shall hold the gen- 
tlemen who have interrupted me with questions very largely respon- 
sible for the use of so much time, whil 
with them. [Applause.] 


Mr. CULBERSON. I yield thirty minutes to the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. MCLAURIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
SON] yea thirty minutes to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MCLAURIN]. The Chair is also informed that the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. MCLAURIN] desires to use 
thirty minutes of his own time. The gentleman from South 
Carolina is on the list made by the Chair to be recognized first 
after the members of the committee shall have concluded, If 
there be no objection, the gentleman will be allowed to use thirty 
minutes of the time of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
SON] and 8 minutes of his own time. Is there objection? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Of course, Ihave no objection to the commit- 
tee giving any time, but do I understand that there is a claim 
for additional time growing out of the fact that a man's name is 
put on the list? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated that the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McLAURIN] is first on the list tospeak after 
members of the committee shall have concluded. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Wouldit not be better to put itin the form 
of giving the gentleman time, or extending his time, without 
putting it on that ground? 

Mr.COX. Ifthe gentleman knew the circumstances, I am sure 
he would not object. There are personal reasons for this arrange- 


ment. 
Mr. DINGLEY. Very well. 


Mr. SPRINGER. The request was simply that the gentleman 
be permitted tospeak for one hour 5 — of thirty minutes. 
he CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the 
gentleman is recognized for thirty minutes in the time of the 
gentleman from Texas and thirty minutes in his own time. 

Mr.McLAURIN. Mr. Chairman, [am indebted to the House 
for its courtesy in extending my time, and as I was instrumental 
in first directing the attention of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to the matter of the clearing-house paper issued and 
used in South Carolina during the panic, if will not be improper 
for me to have something to say upon the subject. 

During the financial stringency which existed in our State 
last fall, there was not enough money available to move the cot- 
ton crop. Our people stood appalled. They had been taught to 
believe that cotton was king, but when they saw loads of the 
fleecy product of their labor carried into the market and then 
brought back home, not because there were no naked back to 
be clothed, but because there was no money to buy, they felt 


that, if indeed cotton was still king, it was a dethroned and 


crownless monarch, and that the Moloch of money reigned in- 
stead. 

But, sir, we could not see our king robbed of his throne with- 
out striking a blow in his defense, and while the learned politi- 


eal economists and doctrinaires in Congress, like my friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] were discussing ‘‘ what money 
was” and what were its functions,“ we had in South Carolina 
to face the practical 
of all its “fanc 


question of no money, and an entire absence 
tions. 


e I thank those assisting mo - 
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CHESTER CLEARING-HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 
With that adaptability to circumstances which is the distin- 
hing trait of American citizenship, we devised the clearing- 
ouse paper about which you have heard, and prolonged for yet 
awhile the reign of our king: I hold in my hand a little slip of 
paper issued for the sum of one dollar by the clearing-house 
association of Chester, S. C. It differs in a material degree from 
the paper read by my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Cox]. This 
paper is signed by the three gentlemen who are the trustees of 
the Chester Clearing House Association. 
Mr. CULBERSON. The gentleman had better read it? 
Mr. McLAURIN. It is 1 by eas friend from Texas 
that the paper be read. I will ask the Clerk to read it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


81. Chester Olearing House Association certificate. No. 617. Chester, S. 
C., September 27, 1893. This certifies that the banks composing the Ches- 
ter Clearing House Association” have deposited with the undersigned trus- 
tees of said Clearing House Association, securities of the approved value of 
2, to secure to the er hereof the sum of si lawful money of the United 
States, payable on or before four months after date. 

This certificate is issued in accordance with the proceedings of the Ches- 
ter Clearing House Association” ata meeting thereof held on the 31st day of 
August, 1893; and is receivable for any and all dues to the banks which are 
members of said association, and are also receivable on deposit in either of 
said banks, and also in settlement of all balances due from one of said banks 
to the other. J. T. Glenn, John C. McFadden, T. B. Woods, trustees. 

(Indorsement on the back): Payment of the within certificate is guar: 
anteed by the follo b 8, composing the Chester 8 O- 
oat viz: The Exchange Bank of Chester, S. C., The Bank of Chester, 


Mr. MCLAURIN. You see, Mr. Chairman, we had plenty of 
confidence in South Carolina. Infact it seems to me that most of 
the lost confidence of this country, about which we heard so 
much last fall, was centered in South Carolina, for we banked 
upon confidence and issued money ourselves, until the heavy hand 
of Uncle Sam was laid upon our shoulder, and we were told that 
the Government would not help us, neither would it allow us to 
help ourselves. 

‘These little slips of napor of the clearing house associations 
in various parts of our State passed current everywhere as 
money. 

Thay performed every function of money. They paid debts, 
and in fact enabled us to tide ourselves over the crop-movin 
period. But, sir, the crop-moving period is in upon us, an 
financial conditions are but little 1 than they were one year 
ago. The promised good times when the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act was repealed have utterly failed to materialize, 
and we are confronted by the same conditions as last year. At 
the time the discussion arose inregard to the clearing-house as- 
sociations in my State, I was endeavoring to get favorably re- 
ported from the committee, a resolution authorizing the issu- 
ance of Treasury notes to take the place of those that were lost 
and destroyed, hoping that in some way they might be utilized 
to move our cotton crop. 

I used the certificates as an object lesson, demonstrating the 
imperative need for an enlarged and more elastic volume of 
currency. It seemed to me that the very fact that this paper 
was issued and used and answered the purpose, was evidence of 
diseased conditions in the financial body, which it was trying to 
throw off in a natural way through the ordinary laws of trade 
and finance. 

THE "BRAWLEY BILL." 

The matter created considerable interest on the part of the 
committee, and Mr. Brawley introduced this bill. 

Now, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] ingrafts upon 
it an amendment providing for the repeal of the 10 per cent tax 
upon all papers of this character and npon State bank issues; so 
that out of this simple matter, original 1 by me, has 
grown a great question of finance, one that will be fraught with 
weal or woe to the Democratic party, and which bids fair to 
create as interesting a debate as the silver question itself, for in 
fact nearly the same issues are involved, that of more money. 

I will say in ing, that I care very little about what is known 
as the ‘‘ Brawley bill,” but if we are to pay the 10 per cent tax 
in South Carolina upon our certificates, then the great clearing- 
house associations in New York and the other large cities should 
not be exempt. I will admit, that in the use we made of our cer- 
tificates, we differed very materially from the use made by the 


clearing-house associations of New York, but the legal principle |. 


upon which they were issued, as the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Cox]argued, is the same, and if you tax one you must tax the 
other. Another fact, Mr. Chairman, to which I desire to call 
attention is, that no one ever heard of the 10 per cent tax upon 
clearing-house certificates, until we began to use them in South 
Carolina and among the grain elevators of the West. 
ORIGIN OF THE CERTIFICATES. 

It comes within my personal knowledge that when one of the 
leading bankers of my State went North, at the usual time, to 
get his annual money supply, he was met with the statement by 
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his correspondent, that he could not Sonpiy him with the money 
to move the cotton crop. When he came k to Washington, 
he stated that he argued the matter with the entleman, and 
asked what he was going to do, and his correspondent said: We 
can not help you. You must do the best you can about market- 
ing your crop; we can not supply tlie currency.” The South 
Carolina banker said to some of us here, that he would go home 
and organize clearing-house associations, issue certificates, and 
get along without help. This was the origin of the certificates 

n South Carolina. Associations were formed all through the 
State, and we began to get along upon this home-made money. 
Then there came from the East a tender of currency to move 
our crop, and for the first time you heard from the Treasury 
Department of this Government, a threat to collect the 10 per 
cent tax upon clearing-house certificates. When we wanted 
money we could not get it, and it is hard to say how much of it 
was done to influence votes on the silver question. Atany rate 
it became more plentiful, when Wall street found that we had 
‘caught on” to one of their dodges. 

NO DANGER IF TAX AFFECTS NEW YORK BANES. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if the imposition of this tax affects the 
New York banks, no one seriously believes that it will ever be 
collected. That will give complete protection to our little banks 
in South Carolina. This bill is merely used by the gentleman 
from Tennessee as a vehicle, through which to test the sense of 
this House apon the repeal of the 10 per cent tax upon the issue 
of State banks. For myself, I am on principle in favor of a na- 
tional currency, and I do not believe, as some seem to think, 
that State banks will cure all of our financial woes; but I favor 
this bill with its amendment, because it is a step towards a 
radical change in our system of finance. It isa step, towards 
decentralizing the enormous and dangerous power vested in the 
national banking system of this country. 

WHAT HAVE WE DONE IN NINE MONTHS? 

Mr. Chairman, for nine long weary. months the people of this 
nation have had their eyes turned upon Congress, vainly await- 
ing some financial relief. What have we done? The great, 
patient, toiling masses, whose labor has made this one of the 
richest nations on the face of the earth, are thousands of them 
out of employment and homeless, and are asking themselves 
the question, Must we starve amid the plenty our brawn 
has created.” They have watched in vain for some light to 
break upon the financial horizon, and hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick?” They have seen the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act repealed, with the | of appropriate legisla- 
tion to redeem the pledges of the Democratic platform, main- 
taining the parity between the metals. The period has length- 
ened from weeks to months with no step taken to redeem the 
promise. Then they have seen vetoed, the poor, pitiful little 
seigniorage bill, that was not of much account, except to give 
those gentlemen from the West and South who voted for the 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, a chance to 
pull the wool over the eyes” of their constituents and get back 
into Congress. [Laughter.] 

NEEDED—MORE “COXEYISM” ON THE COMMITTEE. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, understanding as they do that the 
legislation of this House is shaped, directed, and controlled by 
its committees, they see the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, charged as he is, with the sacred trust of re- 
deeming the party pledges on the money N come in here, 
after nine months of deliberation, with this poor little bill as a 
result, and openly and publicly announce, that he is not in touch 
with the demands of the Democratic party on this subject, When 
it was Supposed (aspiring as he does to be a leader of Democ- 
racy) that his appointment to this important chairmanship was 
in view of his special fitness, to redeem the piedges of the party, 
not to defeat them. I heard his speech, and then I went home 
and read the platform of my party, and after listening to the 
able and eloquent remarks of the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Cox], it seems to me, sir, that we need more“ Coxeyism” 
upon the Committee on Banking and Currency. [Laughter.] 

OPPOSED CLEVELAND, 

Mr. Chairman, I come from a section of the country where 
pledges in a political platform mean pomen: We were o 
posed to Mr. Cleveland, and fought him in the last Democratic 
ditch until after his nomination, then we gave him the largest 
majority in proportion to population of any State in the Union. 
Subsequent events show that we were right to trust no Eastern 
Democrat. We have more respect for, and more affinity with 
the man who stands with us upon the financial question, be he 
Republican, Democrat, or Populist. than for the Mugwump like 
the gentleman from Illinois, who is true to_no platform or party, 
and faithful to no political tiesave the one that binds him to the 
money power, whose merciless oppression is robbing the people 
of the fruits of their labor. [Applause.] 
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9 PARTY PLEDGES. 
Our people have seen in this way the pledges of their party 
ly, boldly, and impudently repudiated, thereby 8 to 
em, & living voice in their own Government. N ya 
cruel and a crafty money power, which absorbs like a sponge 
the fruits of their toil, men are looking each other in the face 
and beginning to ask themselves the question all over this broad 
land., What must we do to save ourselves and to save our chil- 
dren?” [Applause.] 
t MAKESHIETS.” 


“ Vakeshift,” the Sherman act a makeshift”? You can not 
atone to our people for the destruction of one of their money 
metals by a makeshift measure upon the tariff, differing in de- 
gree rather than in dae oe from the McKinley act, but for 
which every Democrat will vote, because, thank „it is not 
so bad as McKinleyism. The income tax will goa great way 
and is a grand feature, but our people unders that the great 

ramount issue, overshadowing the tariff and everything else, 
fe the financial question. They want more money and financial 
relief, and they will be satisfied with nothing less. I am now 

g for my own section of the country. There is adearth 
of money there, and it is necessary that the supply should be in- 
creased in some way. 
THE LOANABLE FUNDS. 


To make my position plainer, I will insert with my remarks 
in the RECORD a table from the Comptroller of the Currency 
for 1893, showing the per capita of loanable funds in every State 
and Territory of this Union: and I wish to call particular atten- 
tion to the wide difference which exists in this respect, between 
the Eastern States and those of the West and the South. 


Table showing, by States and Territories, the population of each on June 1, 1593, 
and the aggregate capital, eames. un d profits, and individual deposits 
of national and State banks, loan and trust companies, savings and private 
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Without stopping now to read the table, I will quote some of 
the figures. The gross amount of loanable funds in this coun- 
try is 36,412,000, In the State of Rhode Island the amount 


of loanable funds is $387.73 per capita, as against $6.80 in the 
Stateof Arkansas. In the State of husetts the amount is 
$326.52, as inst $7.80 in North Carolina, and $16.06 in my own 
State. Letit be understood thatthe percapita of loanablefunds 
is widely different from the per capita in circulation, and that 
this difference represents the jugglery of honking, the difference 
between the two being the credit of the and bankers, 
which, by manipulation, is loaned to the people instead of 
money. 

The national banks are required to keep a reserve of from 15 
to 25 per cent—15 per cent in the small towns and 25 per cent in 
the larger cities. Fuppone we illustrate by an example, starting 
with a deposit of $1, in a city where the reserye is 25 per 
cent and where it is fashionable to have a bank account; ag- 
gregating the loans, redeposits, and necessary reserves, and we 
have the following statements as the ultimate result: Certificates 
of deposits outstanding, $4,000; notes for 8 loaned, $3,000, 
and the original $1,000 held in reserve is still in the bank. 

This is the jugglery of banking. The banker has certificates 
out for $4,000; he has $3,000 drawing interest, and the original 
$1,000 in the bank. 

“CONFIDENCE.” 


Now; the “confidence” in banking lies in the hope, that the 
notes will be paid before the certificates of deposit are presented. 
It is a matter of detail to explain in full. To carry this to its ulti- 
mate it requires about twelve redeposits and loans, which makes 
banking precarious and dangerous. The scarcity of money ne- 
cessitates such transactions; besides, the bankers are piasty 
anxious to take advantage of such opportunities. Itis to avoi 
the dangers attending such transactions that I urge the removal 
of the 10 per cent tax, that money may be made more plentiful 
and risk thereby lessened. 

Mr. A has $1,000, which he deposits, and receives a certificate 
of deposit. Mr. B, wishing to borrow some money, is loaned 
8750 Of A’s deposit, and 8250 is put spido by the bank as the re- 
quired reserve. B pays this money to Mr. C on a debt, and C 

eposits it in the same bank. Mr. D wants some money, and is 
loaned three-fourths of the $750 deposited by C, or $562.50, and 
$187.50 is placed as reserve. D pays this money to Mr. E, who 
deposits it in the bank. Mr.F wants to borrow some money, 
is loaned three-fourths of E's deposit, or $421.87, and $140.62 
is put with the reserve. F pays adebt to Mr. G, who in turn de- 
posits the money in thesame - Mr. H wants some money, 
and is loaned ee-fourths of the money e by G, or 
8316.40, and $105.47 is laid aside as reserve. pays his money 
to Mr. I, who deposits it as the others have done. 

Now comes Mr. J, who borrows three-fourths of I’s deposit, or 
$237.30, and $79.10 goes to the reserve fund. J pays his debt to 
Mr. K, who returns the same to the bank on deposit. Mr. L 
borrows three-fourths of it as the others have, or $177.97, and the 
other one-fourth, $59.32,is held as reserve. L pays this to Mr. 
M, who likewise deposits it in the same manner. Mr. N needs 
some money, and borrows three-fourths of M’s deposit, or $133.42, 
and again $44.47 is put with the reserves. N pays it to Mr. O, 
who in turn deposits it. Mr. P, as the others, borrows three- 
fourths of O’s deposit, or $100.06, and $33.35 is held as reserve. 
P pays his debt to Mr. Q, who puts itin the bank. Mr. R bor- 
rows three-fourths of Q’sdeposit, or $75.04, and $25.01 is put with 
the reserve fund. R pays Mr.S, who deposits the same, and Mr. 


T borrows three-fourths of it, $56.28, and $18.76 is put with the 
reserve. The several transactions resulting from the repeated 
loans of the original deposit would stand as follows: 


On A’s deposit of $1,000 the bank has loaned $2,830.84 and have 8913.00 re- 
maining in cash on hand. The deposit account is as follows: 


A.. TTT 133.42 
Oi --- 750.0 | Q... 00. 06 
a= S$... 75.04 
G. GUST EE E SAN E E EARN 56.28 
-P5 316, 40 

K 237. 20 D, 3, 830.84 
—— — 177. 97 


Here is found certificates ot deposit. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 


I will now advert to the table to which I first referred, and it 
will easily be seen why the South wants more money and a dif- 
ferent plan of distribution, and it also explains why New Eng- 
land desires less money. In fact, such an investigation proves 
conclusively the imperative need for an absolute change in our 
system of finances, in order to maintain anything like equal 
conditions between classes and sections in the great struggle of 


life. 

This table shows all of the loanable funds of the country, and 
is a striking illustration of the contest that is now going on be- 
tween the East and the other sections of this country. It dis- 
closes the reason why that section wants a small volume of 
money, which means a high-priced dollar and therefore low 
wages. Greed of gain and not justice would demand a continu- 
ation of such a system. Take the eleven Eastern States, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland, and the eleven Southern States, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, Texas, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. It will be noticed 
that out of the gross amount of loanable funds, aggregating 
$6,412,939,953, the eleven Eastern States control $4,142,372,216, 
or 64 per cent, while the eleven Southern States have only $291,- 
711,796, or a little over 5 per cent, and the remaining twenty- 
seven States and Territories have $2,078,758,969, or about 31 per 
cent. 

The eleven Eastern States, with an area of 117,062,640 acres 
of land, hold $4,142,472,216 in loanable funds, while the eleven 
Southern States, with 479,995,758 acres, have about 5291, 711,769. 
Reduced to an average this gives the eleven Eastern States 835. 
38, and the eleven Southern States less than 6 cents per acre. 
The population of the eleven Eastern States is 18,984,000, and 
controls $4,142,472,216 of loanable funds, which gives a per capita 
of $218. The eleven Southern States have a population of 14,- 
967,000 and have only $291,711,769 in loanable funds, or $14.63 per 
capita. These figures speak loudly in favor of a change in the 
method of money distribution, and explain the paralysis of busi- 
ness in this country—congestion in one place from too much, 
starvation in the other from too little. 

I know these figures will be met by men like the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] with the statement that the 
East needs more money than the South, which under present 
conditions I freely admit is true. But, sir, because it is true, 
furnishes all the stronger reason why there should be some 
change. : 

TESTIMONY FROM WALL STREET. 
I have here a clipping from Bradstreet's: 


On last Saturday the statement of averages presented by the New York 
Clearing House Association for the week ending that day showed aggregate 
deposits of the unprecedented amount of nearly 8500, 000, 000. Exceeding as it 
does all previous records, this fact is strongly indicative of the present ple- 
thoric condition of the money market, of which, however, exce: easy 
rates and liberal offerings by lenders of every class are an equally convincing 

f. It is, indeed, significant that at the present moment lenders in the 

‘ew York market seem to fairly outnumber borrowers. 


What an argument from Wall street in favor of some change 
in the plan of money distribution! What earthly use is alt this 
money piled up where it can not be used? What good does it 
do the cotton-planter of the South or the wheat-grower of the 
West? Mr. WALKER said he borrowed $60,000 for one year at 
1% per cent on his note. We can not get it at 10 per cent on a 
mortgage upon good land. Weare entitled as a matterof right 
to some banking system under which we can utilize the basis of 
our credit, which is the cotton crop in the South and the wheat 
crop in the West. A 

Itis a matter of right and of justice, not of favor. Why men 
should hesitate I can not see. More money than they can use, 
poa up, inert, dead, and useless! And South Carolina, with 

er great rice and cotton fields, forced to issue these poor pieces 
of paper, clearing-house scrip, inorder to place her great cot- 
ton and rice crops upon the market; barred out by unjust dis- 
crimination and the imposition of this unjust tax. A money 
famine existing in our land, and yet water, full, plentiful, and 
free on every side of the shi hares’ Ab g todo but let the buckets 
down and draw up the sparkling draught to cool the parched 
throat, and send new blood bounding through the congested 
veins of the financial body. Plenty of money, but not a dollar 
to be had upon land, the basis of all wealth; railroad bonds, 
stocks, and securities alone recognized, at 1 and 2 per cent. 

Let us blot from the statute book every unjust discrimination. 
Let us give each man and each class an equal chance before the 
law. If money is the lifeblood of the nation, let its circulation be 
free, not loaded down with usurious conditions that enslave the 
borrower, rob him of manhood, and impoverishes one section 
for the benefit of another. [|Applause.] 

This bill with its amendment is the most practical plan so far 


presented to bring money from the great centers into circula- 
tion among the people. Some pas is necessary to counteract 
this inequitable distribution of money and thus make higher 
prices for labor and its products. 

A MENACE TO LAW AND ORDER. 

Mr. Chairman, there are in the great cities of this land, thou- 
sands who are ragged, gaunt, and hungry—a standing menace 
tolawand order. Give us enough currency to raise our crops 
and to put them upon the market, and get a fair return for our 
labor; give us a system of distribution under which the farmer 
can get money upon the kind of securities that he has, and under 
which bonds and stocks will not alone be recognized. Do not 
measure the product of our labor, with a dollar each day increas- 
ing in value, each day measuring more labor, and more 
of our products to buy it. 

Redeem the pledges in the Democratic popen on the money 
question, and the wheels of your silent industries will indeed be 
made to hum, and instead of despair and poverty there will be 
hope and prosperity, with songs of joy and gladness throughout 
the land. The great pisina of the glorious West will feed your 
hungry, and the fertileacres of oursunny South will clothe your 
naked. And, sir, there will be no more Coxeys to invade the 
rights, the prerogatives, and dignities of our great American 
Congress by trampling upon the sacred grass. [Laughter and 
applause. } 

COXEY’S ARMY. 

The gentleman from Illinois Mr. SPRINGER] sneered a good deal 
at Coxeyism.“ He ought not to do so, because the men compos- 
ing that great army of unemployed, come from his own section of 
country. It is in accordance with the eternal fitness of thin: 
that the leader of these rude tramplers upon the grass” should 
hail from the McKinley district, in the State of Ohio, the home 
of Senator SHERMAN—the arch enemy of bimetallism—and of 
my friend Mr. HARTER, who ted in such glowing terms last 
fall the great prosperity and happiness which was sure to follow 
a further contraction of the currency. [Laughter and ge oy 

I voice the sentiments of every Southern man on floor, 
when I point with pride to the fact, that no recruit for thisarmy 
came from south of Mason and Dixon’s line. There is no actual 
suffering for food in the South. We have plenty to eat and to 
spare; our unrivalled advantages, in soil, climate, and product, 
will unable us to stand a panic longer than any other section of 
this country. To-day we stand patiently and quietly awaiting a 
settlement of these financial questions. Hard times are no 
new thing to us; but in spite of the pension drain, in spite of a 
robber tariff, and hard monetary conditions, the patience, pluck, 
and perseverance of our prople, has builded up out of the ashes 
of defeat, a mighty empire, and one so distinctively American 
that in time of trouble yet to come, it will prove the hope and 
mainstay of this Union. 

We love our country and her institutions, and have not yet 
lost faith in the ballot, that palladium of American liberty, nor 
yet are we willing to believe (in spite of the utterances of the 
gentleman from Illinois) that the platform of the Democratic 
party is made up entirely of ‘“‘catchwords and glittering gen- 
eralities.” 

Give us, sir, a more equitable system of money distribution, 
one that will enable us to get our rice and our cotton upon the 
market; and we will help to feed and to clothe your hungr 
Coxeyites from Ohio—victims of the ial vagaries, and fel. 
retired Goce as they are, of Messrs. SHERMAN & McKinley. 

pplause. | ; 

Mr. Chairman, [ urge the passage of this bill upon the ground 
of an immediate necessity for an increase of currency. 


BUT TWO AVENUES. 


There are but two avenues through which the currency can 
now be increased, to wit: 

First. The coinage of gold. 

Second. Additional national-bank notes. 

Every other channel has been closed, for the coinage of silver 
as money has been forbidden, and the volume of United States 
notes can not be increased. Notwithstanding this condition, the 
banks are retiring their currency, and the amount of gold is 
growing rapidly less; in fact, Mr. Chairman, the currency of 
this country has been reduced since the first day of January 
nearly if not quite one hundred million dollars by the sale of 
fifty-tive million bonds and the money locked up in the Treas- 
ury, in the export of gold, and retirement national-bank 
notes. k . 

My contention is that if sufficient gold can not be obtained to 
coin into money and the national banks refuse to furnish a suf- 
ficient volume to the people and the Government will not lend 
a helping hand, thatthe people themselves, through their Sta 
governments, should be allowed to exercise the sdcred right 
self-preservation, the first law of nature. 
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A NATIONAL CURENCRY. 


I believe in a national currency issued as direct as possible 
from the Government to the people, but as we have been refused 
such a currency, then any port in case of a storm.“ So far as 
a State bank is concerned in South Carolina, it is no untried 
experiment; we had one there before the war, and in the panic 
of 1857, when financial wrecks were strewn along the shores 
everywhere, our bank stood unshaken amidst the storm and her 
bills d current everywhere, and it was only amid the dey- 
astation of a great civil war that she went down. 

Mr. Chairman, an increase of money means an increase in 
prices, increased prosperity, and an increase of the remuneration 
which all labor receives for its efforts. Every economist ac- 
knowledges that proposition to be true. Such a change is ab- 
solutely necessary in our economic relations. I am not in favor 
of the old-fashioned State bank if we can get anything better. 
But if Congress can not—if it willnot—solve this problem, then 
let down the bars,” remove every unjust discrimination, and 
give the common sense of the American people a chance, and 
they will solve the problem upon which you have failed. 

My own opinion is that we needa currency which is both local 
and national in its character. Idoubt whether anybody seriously 
proposes toestablish just such a banking institution as we had 
prior to the war. I donot believe that the old State bank, opera- 
ted the same way, is in touch with the spirit of the age, which tends 
even towards an international instead of a local currency; butI 
do contend, that it is one of the functions of the Government to 
issue, emit, or coin money, and that if it does not choose to ex- 
ercise this function itself, it has no right to delegate it to the 
national banks or to any individual or corporation. Every sec- 
tion of this Union is entitled to have enough money to raise its 
crops and to put them upon the market, and such a system of dis- 
tribution as will fitand meet the business needs of each section, 
and it is the duty of the Government to provide the machinery 
to effectuate this much desired end. 

My colleague from South Carolina [Mr. TALBERT] has intro- 
duceda bill which was referred to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, and which I very much fear might come under the head 
of the sneer ol Coxeyism,” which the gentleman from Illinois 
had for measures of that character, but which, while not perfect 
in its details, seems to me, embodies some principles which might 
be worthy of more serious consideration. This bill provides for 
the issue of anational currency by the Government of the United 
States, and for the apportionment of that currency out among 
the various States according to business needs and population— 
the State governments, depositing with the General Govern- 
ment, their bonds bearing enough interest to cover all the cost 
of the transaction. 

But without going into any scheme or proposing any particu- 
lar measure, [ would ee the passage of the pending bill upon 
the broad ground that the General Governmenthas no right to 
tie our hands by restrictions of this character, arrogating all 
the power to issue money to herself, and then not doing a single 
thing to relieve the country from the conditions which now con- 
front us. 3 

The comparisons Which I have given between sections exists 
in a greater degree, between individuals and classes. Million- 
aires multiply upon the one hand, tramps upon the other. The 
former easy steps from poor to rich are being destroyed, and we 
are og developing into a nation of the very rich and the very 
poor. The perpetuity of our institutions depends upon the home- 
owners of the land, the men of moderate means. Either extreme 
is dangerous; there is an anarchy of wealth as well as poverty. 
A man with a home, a fireside to call his own, is a good citizen, 
capable of self-government. Rob him of home, turn him adrift 

no place to lay his head, and he becomes a desperate mem- 
ber of society, and one dangerous to trust with such a weapon as 
the American ballot. 

Under the exactions of the nony power; the home-owners of 
the land, ever the bulwarks of civil liberty, are rapidly becom- 
ing extinct. Two-thirds of the farms of the country are mort- 
gaged. The price of cotton is down to where it will not pay the 
cost of labor to produce it; and it could not be Roda at all at 
present prices, the laborer did not work for a share of the crop 
and in this way share the oppression and the poverty of the land- 
owner. Having as they do each one his garden, potato and corn 

tch, they manage to subsist, but leaving absolutely no chance 

laborer or landowner to pay interest upon indebtedness, to say 
naught of the principal. 

e are to-day confronted by the condition of an increase in 
population and a decrease in the money supply, and a declinein 
prices following as a logical sequence. 

ow can the people pay their debts with a dollar which con- 
stantly increases in value? 
AGGREGATE INDEBTEDNESS, 

The aggregate indebtedness of this country, State, municipal, 

county, and private is variously estimated at from twenty-eight 


to fifty-two billion, itis impossible to speak with accuracy, but 
placing it at thirty billion, a conservative estimate, and at 7 per 
cent, it draws in interest alone a tribute of $2,100,000,000annually 
from the people. This tribute must be paid in the products, and 
let us see how much it will take: 


Corn crop of 1893, valued att $591, 000, 
Wheat crop of 1893, valued at . 213, 000, 
Rye crop of 1893, valued a 13, 000, 000 
Oat crop of 1893, valued. a 187, 000, 000 
Barley crop of 1893, valued a 28, 000, 000 
Buckwheat crop of 1893, valued at 7, 000, 000 
Cotton crop of 1893, valued ale 225, 000, 000 
Tobacco crop of 1893, valued alt 40, 000, 000 
Potato crop of 1893, valued ate 108, 000, 000 
Wool crop of 1893, valued at.. 60, 000, 000 
Cattle and hog product of 1894, valued alt 300, 000, 000 
Grand o orana oe AA ioe see 1, 772, 000, 000 


Thus we see that under present conditions the vast products 
of this country fall $328,000,000 short of paying the annual in- 
terest alone. How in the name of common sense can they ever 
hope to pay the principal when the gross amount of the prod- 
uct of their toil is not enough to pay the interest upon their in- 
debtedness? 

I desire in this connection also to print a statement from the 
last census, showing the official record in relation to farm, home, 
and mortgage. They are well worthy serious consideration. 
3 are the problems which confront the statesmanship of 

e day. 

May the God of Justice inspire our hearts and minds to meet 
the issue, like true representatives, looking to the interest of 
the whole country and our entire people, not to one class and 
to one section. 

TENANTS AND HOMELESS, 
[From census reports.] 


The following table should be read with care, since it discloses 
the real condition of the people: 


Total number of families in the United States 12, 690, 152 
Families ving on farms mmm cs cncestlucuactecesacuss 4, 500, 000 


Families living in homes other than farms 
Per cent of tenants on farms _.__..._........... 

Per cent of tenants in other homes 
Per cent of families with mortgaged farms. 
Per cent of families yith mortgaged homes 
Average amount of mortgage 
Average amount of home mortgage 


Farm families owning no homes 


Other families owning no homes. 5, 159, 796 
Total families owning no homes 6, 599, 796 
Farm families owning mortgaged homes 752, 7 
Other families owning mortgaged homes 720, 618 
Total homeless and mortgaged families 8, 073, 174 
Total families owning farms and homes not mortga gend 4,616, 978 


This showing makes plain the trail of the financial serpent 
or this country, and calls loudly for its swift and sure destruc- 
ion. 


Wealth, divided by families. 


[From census reports.] 
; Average 
Number of families. Class. per family. Total. 
Millionaires ..| $3,000,000 | 812, 000, 000, 
L 28, ‘ 30, „ 000, 
Home owners. 2,915 | 14,560, 939, 343 
Homeless 418 2, 795, 898, 


One thirty-third of 1 per cent of these families own 20 per cent. 

Nine per cent of these families own 51 per cent. 

Thirty-nine per cent of these families own 24 per cent, 

Fifty-two per cent of these families own 5 per cent. 

Study these figures well; they are absolutely appalling. 

HOW THEY OBTAINED IT. 
{New York Tribune.] 

These 4,047 millionaire families obtained their vast wealth through the 
following manner: 
Land and its 9 (grabbing). 
Natural and artificial monopdlies. . 
Agriculture and kindred pursuits.. 
Trade, manufacture, and securities 
Interest, profit, and speculation ..___. 
Inheritance, otherwise unexplained 
Miscellaneous 
Unknown 


4, 047 
This is the most authentic statement of the sources of these 


great accumulations that has ever been made. It was carefull 
prepared and is generally accepted as very near the truth. 
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RENTERS INCREASING. 
[Census.] 

From 1880 to 1890: Per cent. 
Population mereased „ „„„%ũ%6éß4:P 2 
Rural population increase 4 14 
Urdan population increased 61 


Families increased 9 
Farm-owning families increased.. 2 
Farm-renting families increased — 4 
D this period the tenant farmers increased in Georgia from 62,175 to 
102,081; Iowa, from 44,174 to 60,737; Minnesota, from 8,453 to 17, 892; South 
Carolina, from 47.219 to 72,187; ‘Tennessee, from 57,196 to 76,949; ‘Wisconsin, 
from 12,159 to 19,436. Other States have no doubt kept even pace with these. 


INDEBTEDNESS. 

The mortgage indebtedness of the nation in 1880 was $3,900,- 
000,000; in 1890 it was $6,000,000,000. ; 

Population had increased during that time 25 per cent; wealth 
has increased 45 per cent; mortgage indebtedness has increased 
156 per cent. - 

Such figures as these should be read with care and given a 
wide circulation. 

With these few remarks, I will ask leave of the House to add 
afew additional statements in connection with my speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of objection, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina will have that privilege. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If no other gentleman desires to go on this 
afternoon for half an hour, I will move that the committee rise. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Very well. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman from Texas desires to pro- 
ceed 

Mr. CULBERSON. No. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee reported that 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, having 
had under consideration the bill H. R. 3825, had come to no res- 
olution thereon. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
WHEELER] misunderstood me, and supposed I had reference to 
the members of the Committee on Banking and Currency. I 
had reference to any member of the Committee of the Whole 
who desired to proceed this afternoon. The gentleman now in- 
forms me that he is ready to go on to-day, and [ move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of this bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee 
in the chair, for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3825) to sus- 
pend the operation of the laws imposing a tax of 10 per cent 
upon notes issued during the period therein mentioned. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama addressed the Committee of the 
Whole in remarks which will appear hereafter. Before he had 
concluded— 

Mr. REED. Does not the gentleman from Alabama regard 
this as a very good time for the committee to rise? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. If the gentleman desires, I will 
yield for a motion that the committee rise. I never did resist 
my friend from Maine. I criticise him sometimes, but I never 
resist him. i 

Mr. COX. There are so many members desiring to speak on 
this question that we are exceedingly anxious to press the dis- 
cussion forward as fast as we can. 

Mr. REED. I think that such important pro sitions as the 
gentleman from Alabama[Mr. WHEELER] is laying down should 
not be submitted to so thin a House. 

Mr. COX. 1 think my friend from Alabama can get through 
with his speech to-night. 

Mr. REED. I move that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
WHEELER] is on the floor. Does he yield for a motion that the 
committee rise? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I yield for that motion. 

The motion of Mr. REED, that the committee rise, was agreed 


to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee reported that 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union had had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the opera- 
tion of the laws imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued 
during the period therein mentioned, and had come tono resolu- 
tion thereon. 

: LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

7 To Mr. PENCE, for to-day, on account of the illness of Hon. 
ERRY N. 
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To Mr. ADAMS of Kentucky, indefinitely, on account of sick- 
ness. a 

To Mr. GRESHAM, for ten days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

Mr. LANE. Task indefinite leave of absence for my colleague, 
Mr. HUNTER, on account of sickness. 

There being no objection, leave was granted. 

Mr. COX. As quite a number of gentlemen desire to speak 
on the banking bill, and probably all will not have the opportu- 
nity, Task unanimous consent tbat gentlemen be permitted to 
print remarks in the RECORD on this subject. 

Mr. REED. I think it would be best that the request should 
be made when there is a fuller House. I will object for the 
present. I do not know that I shall insist on the objection at 
another time. : 

Mr. COX. I move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS,. AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, andmemorials 
of fee following titles were introduced, and severally referred as 
follows: 

2 Raed MAHON: A bill (H. R. 7272) to establish a bureau of 
public health in the Treasury Department of the United States, 
to establish and maintain a systemof quarantine, and to provide 
measures of security against the introduction and spread of con- 
tagious and epidemic diseases—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 7274) repealing section 40 of 
the Revised Statutes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STALLINGS: A bill (H. R. 7275) to amend section 3480 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7276) toamend “An act to authorize the Mont- 
gomery Bridge 3 to construct and maintain a bridge 
acro3s the Alabama River near the city of Montgomery, Ala.— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COCKRELL: A bill (H. R. 7277) supplemental to an 
act entitled An act to provide a . for the 
Territory of Oklahoma, to enlarge the jurisdiction of the United 
States court in the Indian Territory, and for other purposes,” 
1 May 2, 1890 —to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

y Mr. TURNER of Georgia: A bill(H. R. 7278) to amend the 
seventh section of the act entitled An act to establish circuit 
courts of appeals, and to define and regulate in certain cases 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1891—to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7279) mak- 
ing an appropriation for constructing an addition to the public 
. in the city of Grand Rapids, Mich. —to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. ; 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 7280) to amend an 
act approved July 15, 1882, entitled An act to increase the 
water supply of the city of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses to the Committee on the District of Columbia. ; 

By Mr. SORG: A joint resolution (H. Res. 186) for the appoint- 
mentof Charles M. Andersonas a member of the Board of Mana- 

ers for the Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers of the United 

tates—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and Treky as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7281) for the 
relief of F. B. Reeves, of the cify of Philadelphia, by refunding 
to him moneys paid as duty on goods transported for charitable 
purposes—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Mr. BARWIG: A bill (H. R. 7282) for the relief of Ed. 
O'Neill, late postmaster at Hazel Green, Wis.—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 7283) to put the name of Stephen 
8 Noble on the pension roll - to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. p 
By Mr. BURROWS: A bill (H. R. 7284) for the relief of Mrs. 
Matilda G. Higbee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7285) for the 
8 of Mrs. Elizabeth Moore to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7286) for the relief of C. M. Grider—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WAUGH: A bill (H. R. 7287) granting an increase of 
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ap to Mary A. Buchanan—to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7288) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Cruse—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 7289) for the re- 
lief of H. C. Armistead—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

My Mr. BLAND: Petition of citizens of Callaway County, 
Mo., for free sale of leaf tobacco—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition for ae for Richard Blankenship—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Indiana: Affidavit for removal of charge 
of desertion against Barzilla Hudson, Battery D, Fourth United 
States Artillery—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DE FOREST: Memorial of Fairfield County Associa- 
tion of Congregational “Ministers, in aid of appropriations for 
pay of chap in the Army—to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Joint resolution of General Assembly of 
Ohio, relative to pension of soldiers ofthe Union Army, adopted 
May 21, 1894—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENDRIX: Petition of citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in favor of Government telegraph and telephone service—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HOUK: Tepas to accompany House bill 7265—to the 
Committee on War C 8. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: Petition of citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, favoring the passage of House bill 5246, providing for the 
inspection of immigrants—to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. LAYTON: Resolutions of the Manhattan Club, of New 
York City, asking for the prompt passage of a tariff-reform bill 
without the income tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, joint resolution of the General Assemby of Ohio, favor- 
ing a service-pension law—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts: Petition of Morrison I. Swift 
and others, of Massachusetts, in behalf of the people of the coun- 
try—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: Joint resolution of Ohio General As- 
sembly, for service pension of $8 per month—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. i 

By Mr. PIGOTT: Petitión of Florence Cloberry and others, 
of Waterbury, Conn., in favor of awarding damages to Hugh 
Stewart, of said town, for personal injuries received by the said 
Stewart on a vessel engaged in epee alte Government sup- 
pei in 1862 by a missile accidentally fired from a cannon—to the 

mmittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. POWERS: Petition of citizens of Franklin, Fairfax, 
Jerich, and Underhill, all of Vermont, praying for the passage 
of an act enabling the States to enforce State laws relating to 
substitutes for dairy products—to the Committee on Agricul- 


ture. 

By Mr. SIPE: Resolutions by Tube City Council, No. 378, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of McKeesport, Pa., 
praying for the passage of House bill 5246, to regulate and re- 
strict immigration—to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. A 

Also, memorialof policy-holders in mutual life insurance com- 
panies, residents of Pittsburg, Pa., protesting against the ac- 
cumulations of mutual insurance companies being taxed as in- 
como—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Application thatthe charge of desertion 
mag be removed honorable discharge may be granted to 

os W. Drennan, late private Company G, Tenth Regiment 
Illinois Infantry, and Company C, Second Illinois Light Artillery, 
and Company F, Sixteenth United States Infantry (from the lat- 
ter company and regiment desertion is charged)—to the Com 
mittee on Mi 27775 Affairs. 

By Mr. STORER: Memorial of the freight bureau of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, for amendment to the inter- 
state commerce law, to allow pooling by railways under certain 
restrictions—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, joint resolution of the General Assembly of Ohio, in 
favor of a general service pension law—to the mmittee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. 3 5 5 cans of zaa 8 eee toe 
passage of an act recognizing the services o ry telegrap. 
aperators—to the Committee on Military 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, June 1, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on motion of Mr. MANDERSON, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT a the following enrolled bills, 
the signature of the Speaker of 


A bill (S. 1 the right of way to the Albany and 
Astoria Railr Company through the Grande Ronde Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Oregon; 

A bill (S. 1266) to extend and amend an act entitled “An act 
to authorize the Kansas and Arkansas Valley Railway to con- 
struct and operate additional lines of railway through the In- 
175 Territory, and for other purposes,“ approved February 24, 
A pill (S. 1637) for the relief of Capt. John W. Pullman; and 
A bill (H. R. 6211) for the relief of Wesley Montgomery. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. Res. 185) authorizing the purchase or con- 
demnation of land in the vicinity of Gettysburg, Pa., in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


CLERKS IN TREASURY AND INTERIOR DEPARTMENTS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate of April 19, 1894, separate 
lists, showing the names of all clerks and employés appointed, 
reappointed, promoted, reduced, resigned, or adiar 4 in the 
Treasury Department, from the 4th day of March, 1893, to the ` 
16th day of May, 1894, with the State to which each person is 
accredited, and which of such persons served in the Army or 
Navy; which was ordered to be printed, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Civil Service and 

renchment. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PETTIGREW presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Lawrence County, S. Dak., and a petition of sundry citizens of 
Meade County, S. Dak., praying that in the e of any law 
prousing for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life 

surance companies and associations be exempted from taxa- 
tion; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TELLER * sundry petitions of citizens of Colo- 
rado, and a petition of sundry citizens of Arapahoe County, Colo., 
praying that mutual life insurance companies and associations 

exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of the 
pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MORRILL (for Mr. PROCTOR) presented the petition of 
James K. Batchelder and 41 other citizens of Vermont, praying 
that the funds of mutual life insurance companies and associa- 
tions be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of 
the pending tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented sundry petitions of citizens of Franklin, 
Fairfax, Jericho, and Underhill, all in the State of Vermont, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to enable the States to 
enforce State laws regulating the sale of substitutes for dairy 
products; which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 

Mr. PATTON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Eaton 
County, Mich., praying that the funds of mutual life insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from the proposed in- 
come-tax pee of the pending tariff bill; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present the affidavits of William E. Cal- 
lison, Hugh G. Callison, and John L. McFall, deputy assessor 
of Lawrence County, Mo., clearly showing the dependence, etc., 
of James Callison. I move that the affidavits be referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, to accompany the bill (S. 244) granting 
a pension to James Callison, heretorore introduced by me. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I also present resolutions of the Fenni- 
more Association, No. 5, of St. Louis, Mo., Lithographers’ In- 
ternational Protective and Insurance Association of the United 
States and Canada, signed by L. C. Cleaver, secretary, favoring 
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t the reso- 


an e to the pending tariff bill. I move 3 
ne — 


lutions and the proposed amendment be referred 
inittee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented the petition of John L. Case and 

ndry other citizens of Jackson County, Mo., pra that the 
finda of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending 
tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KYLE. I present resolutions adopted by the General As- 
sociation öf Congregational Churches of South Dakota, at a 
meeting held May 15-17, 1894, favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation tosuppress the lottery traffic. As the billon this subject 
reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] has 
already passed the Senate, I ask that the resolutions lie on the 
table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. WASHBURN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Minnesota, praying that the funds of mutual life and insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from the proposed in- 
come-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a memorial of the Clarksville (Tenn. ) 
Tobacco Board of Trade, remonstrating against the passage of 
the proposed amendment to the pending tariff bill, restricting 
the sale of leaf tobacco; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented the petition of E. A. Bangs and sun- 
dry other citizens of Livingston County, Ill., praying that the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be 
exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pend- 
ing tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PASCO presented the petition of Hon. F.S. Morse and 
148 other citizens of Dade County, Fla., praying that an appro- 

riation be made for the survey of the entrance to Biscayne 
ay, Florida, with a view to deepening the channel; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HUNTON presented a petitionof sundry citizens of Roan- 
oke, Va., praying that mutual life insurance companies and as- 
sociations be exempted from the p sed income-tax provision 
of the pending tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYED LABOR. 


Mr. HOAR. I present the petition of Morrison I. Swift and 
others, who, I believe, areall citizensof Massachusetts, and who 
represent one of the bands or com es that have visited Wash- 
ington recently for the sake of obtaining relief from the exist- 
ing conditions of labor. 

This petition is very respectful in itslanguage, and very clear 
and able in its statement. The petitioners set forth that this 
winter the working people of the United States have suffered as 
never before, although the country’s wealth and supply of food 
are almost beyond the reach of figures; that the rank and file of 
the working people of the country, both farmersand artisans, are 
receiving as wages so smalla part of what they produce that 
they are being degraded and are often without the necessarias 
of lite; and they set forth that the country has already become 
a plutocracy, and that in their judgment the Republic can not 
stand if this injustice continues. They therefore make seven 
requests. 

The first is that Congress shall provide farms and factories 
where now and hereafter unemployed persons may beable to apply 
their labor productively for the supply of theirown wants; then, 
to take steps toamend the Constitution of the United States so that 
it shall affirm the right of every person to have work; to abol- 
ish interest-bearing bonds; tofurnish immediate employment 
for the unemployed by beginning the construction of good roads 
on a large scale; to nationalize the railroad, the telegraph, and 
the mine; to see that all land not in actual use is thrown open 
to cultivation by those who are willing to cultivate it; and sev- 
enth, to establish a commission to investigate the advisability 
of nationalizing trusts. 

None of these requests are new. They have been made to 
governments formerly, both in this country and in foreign coun- 
tries. I believe there is not one of these requests which is not 
supported by what must be treated as very respectable opinions. 
They are theories which thoughtful persons have advanced and 
supported in the past. For instance, take the two requests that 
the Government shall provide farms and factories where the un- 
employed shall labor and furnish immediatg employment for 
persons out of employ. I was bred in a community where the 
class of persons known as transcenden talists abounded—Bronson 
Alcott, Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, the late George William 
Curtis in his youth, Charles Lane, the 5 Ellery 

Some of them established the Brook Farm com- 


Channing 
munity on precisely the theory that Mr. Swift and his associates 


t 


advance here. Coleridge and Southey at an early day proposed 
to come, to use the lines of Coleridge’s famous poom— 


Where Susquehanna pours her untamed stream, 
And there, soothed sadly by the dirgetul wind, 


Muse on the sore ills I had left behind— 


and establish what they called a Pantisocracy on the same 
theory. The only difference was that the men to whom I refer 
were scholars who wanted to get work enough to obtain a sup- 
port and spend the rest of their days in study or in K 
while these men make the same proposition asa means of secur- 
ing an immediate and unfailing supply of the necessaries of life. 

They also propose to nationalize the railroads, the telegraph 
and the mines. Mr. Charles Francis Adams, a great railroad 
authority and expert, proposed 833 ago to the State of Massa- ` 
chusetts thatthe government should manage the railroad. Mr. 
Hubbard, I think the late Senator from Vermont, Mr. Edmunds 
and I believe my late colleague, Mr. Dawes, were in favor of 
rationalizing the telegraph. With regard to nationalizing the 
mines, all the governments of Europe, I think, claim the right 
to control the mines; certainly most of them control the mines 
of precious metals. 

do not see that there is anything in these propositions which 
would be useful to relieve the immediate distress of anybody. 
The proposition to provide instant work for the unemployed, of 
course, has got to convert the people of this country; and until 
they are converted Congress would not enter upon that line; but 
all the other things are matters of a somewhat more or less re- 
mote future. 

However, when these persons come, as these men have come, 
with a respectable petition, courteous and lawful in tone, asking 
Congress to consider again in the light of the present condition 
of this country plans for public improvement, which other peo- 
ple who are respected everywhere have advanced and urged— 
not all perhaps supported by one person or one class of persons, 
but all finding respectable support—it seems to me that they are 
entitled to a respectful and careful hearing. 

I therefore move that this petition be referred to aspecial com- 
mittee of five Senators, to be appointed by the Chair. I recog- 
nize, of course, that Iam amember of the minority and not of the 
majority in this body, and not responsible fur such things. It 
may be thought best that the Committee on Rules or some other 
committee shall first consider it. But I move that the petition 
be referred to a special committee of five Senators to be ap- 
pointed by the Chair. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think the subject-matter of the petition 
and of the resolution offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
are worthy of consideration and should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, that they may consider and report upon the 
matter at an early day. That committee have also another reso- 
lution of the same character pending. I therefore move, and 
hope the Senator from Massachusetts will agree to it, that his 
resolution with the petition be referred to the Committee on 


Rules. 

Mr. HOAR. I think that is the proper disposition. I hope 
the committee will report at an early day. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope so, too. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Withoutobjection the petition and 
the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts to refer the peti- 
tion to a special committee of five Senators will be referred to 
the Committes on Rules. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. POWER, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1922) to extend the time for making final 
payments on entries under the presmption act, reported it with- 
out amendment. f 

Mr. FRYE, from the Committee on Commercsa, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1852) to provide an American register for 
the steamer S. Oteri, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PETTIGREW, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the amendment submitted by Mr. DOLPH on 
the 28th ultimo, intended to be proposed to the Indian appro- 
priation bill, reported favorably thereon, and moved that it be 
referred tothe Committee on Appropriations and printed; which 
was agreed to. 

THE BARRY HOSPITAL. 


Mr. PETTIGREW. I am directed by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S. 513) granting the 
use of certain lands in the Hot Springs Reservation, in the Sta 
of Arkansas, to the Barry Hospital, to report it with amend- 
ments, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read for information. 

The Secretary read the bill, and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
era + 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments of the Committee 
on Public Lands will be stated in their order. 

The first amendment was, in line 9, after the word whatever,” 
to strike out the following-described” and insert any of the 


lots;“ so as to read: 


That there is hereby Pesce) to the Barry Hospital, of the —.— Hot 
Springs, in the State of Arkansas, a charity hospital duly org and 
chartered under the laws of the State of Arkansas, the right to occupy, im- 
prove, and control, for the purpose of erecting thereon a hospital for the use 
and benefit of the indigent x who visit the city of Hot Springs, and forno 


other purpose whatever, any of the lots, pieces, or parcels of land situate in 
‘kansas. 


the county of Garland and State of Ar) 

The amendment was agreed to. 

-The next amendment was, after the word ‘‘Arkansas,” in line 
11, to strike out all down to and including the word Commis- 
sioners,” in line 28, in the following words: 

And described as follows: Commencing at a stone monument set by the 
United States Hot Springs Co jioners to mark an angle on the south 
boundary of the United States Hot Springs Mountain Reservation, num- 
bered 26; run thence in a southwesterly direction along the south boundary 
of said Hot Springs Mountain Reservation, being also the north bound: 
of Reserve avenue, for a distance of 500.1 feet, to stone monument numbe 
27; thence by angle to the right, making the included angle 90° for a distance 
of 400 feet; thence angle to the right, ma included angle of 90° and par- 
allel to first descri tance of 500.1 feet; thence to place of be- 
ginni at stone monument numbered 26, a distance of 400 feet, being apart 
of the United States Hot . Mountain Reservation in the State of Ar- 
— , aS surveyed and platted by the United States Hot Springs Commis- 

oners; 

And to insert: 


Now owned by the Government of the United States, to be selected by the 
Secre of the Interior, provided said hospital shall not be located on the 
reservation which embraces the Hot Springs. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, in line 33, after the word “deter- 
mine,” to strike out the remainder of the bill,in the following 
words: 

Without any claim for compensation to said hospital for improvements 
thereon or damages on account thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WASHBURN. did not catch fully the force of the 
amendments. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
South Dakota whether, under the bill as amended, it is left en- 
tirely to the Secretary of the Interior to select the site? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. It is left to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, except that he can not locate the site on what is called the 
Hot Mountain, where the Hot Springs are. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
road the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. TURPIE introduced a bill (S. 2071) to establish postal 
savings depositories and subdepositories, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. TURPIE. The passage of this bill is recommended by 
the committee on poe savings banks of the Central Labor 
Union of Indianapolis, Ind., approved by that union May 14, 1894, 
approved by the Indiana Legislative Council, and also adopted by 

6 Marion County Labor 3 Board of Indiana May 22, 
1894. I move that the bill, with the accompanying petition, be 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 2072) to extend the time for 
making final proof and payment on lands claimed under the 

ublic land laws of the United States; which was read twice by 
ts title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2073) fixing the times 
when, regulating the manner in which, and declaring the char- 
acter of-the accounts which shall be hereafter stated to the Treas- 
ury Department for settlement between the United States and 
the several public-land States relative to the net proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands made and to be made therein by the 
United States, and for other purposes; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. GEORGE introduced a bill (S. 2074) for the relief of T. 
P. Leathers; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 


line, for a 


the Committee on Claims. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 2075) for the relief of Joseph Ed- 
ward Montgomery and Thomas Paul Leathers; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 2076) for the relief of John 
M. Guyton; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 


and Post-Roads 


Mr. ALDRICH introduced a bill (S. 2077) .to incorporate the 
gaat College of Musicians; which was read twice by its 


e. 
Mr: ALDRICH. Accompan the bill is a petition signed 
by the principal musicians of the country, praying for the early 
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consideration and passage of the measure. I move that the bill 
and Socom pen ying pon ion be referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. TURPIE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the diplomatic and consular appropriation bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. POWER submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the riverand harbor appropriation bill; which 
wore Ae erred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 

INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENTS. 


Mr. HILL. During the extraordinary session last autumn I 
introduced a bill (S. 412) to repeal Title XXVI of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, known as the Federal election law, 
and also a resolution proposing to express the sense of the Sen- 
ate that no legislation other than legislation pertaining to the 
finances should be considered at the 5 session of 
Congress. The bill was reported favorably and the resolution 
is on the table. For the mere purpose of clearing the Calendar, 
I move that those two measures be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. i 

Mr. FRYE. Iask that Order of Business No. 25, which isa 
resolution on the table relative to the relations to be maintained 
by the United States with Hawaii pending the investigation be- 
ing . the Committee on Foreign Relations, be indefinitely 
postponed. S 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered 


CORPORATE INTERFERENCE IN CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS. 


Mr. CALL. Isubmit a resolution which I ask to have read, 
printed, and lie over until to-morrow morning. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That a special committee of five Senators be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, who shall be charged with the duty of investigating 
the subject of organizan efforts of corporations to control the elections of 
members of the State Legislatures and of members of Congress, and to in- 
fluence the legislation of Congress; also to investigate and report tothe Sen- 
ate whether corrupt means, such as bribery, free transportation, the subsi- 
izing of newspapers, or the establishment of newspapers to be published in 
theirinterestand distributed gratuitously through the mails for the purpose 
ot affecting public opinion in respect to the official action of Senators and 
Representatives, also to — — and report to the Senate whether the exist- 
ence of corporate organizations for the purpose of influencing and control- 
ling the election of members of the Senate and House of Representatives is 
consistent with the 8 of the Republic ot the United States and 
the rights and liberties of the people. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule and be printed. 


SENATORIAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


Mr. HILL. I call from the table the resolution which [ sub- 
mitted yesterday in reference to open sessions of the special 
committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there are no further resolutions, 
concurrent or other, the Chair lays before the Senate a resolu- 
tion coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
HILL, as follows: 


Resolved, That the proc of the special committee recently ap- 

pona to investigate the charges of bribery and other matters contained 

certain newspapers be open to the public during the taking of evidence 
by such committee. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
resolution. 

Mr. HILL. As there remain only about five minutes to dis- 
cuss the question, I ask that the resolution may go over until 
5 with the like effect as though it were taken up to- 

ay. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


CONTUMACIOUS WITNESSES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
aresolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
DoL I, as follows: 


Whereas Elisha J. Edwards, a witness heretofore duly summoned by a 
select committee of the Senate, and being lawfully required to testify before 
said committee, has, as appears by the report of said committee, refused to 
answer questions propounded to him by said committee: Therefore 

Resolved, That the ident of the Senate issue his warrant, indue form, 
under his hand and the seal of the Senate, directed to the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the Senate, commanding him forthwith to arrest and bring to the bar of 
the Senate the body of said Edwards, to show cause why he should not be 
punished for contempt, and in the meantime to keep the said Edwards in 
custody to await the further order of the Senate, 


Mr. DOLPH. I suggest that while this is, I think, a priv- 
ileged question, probably the resolution had better take the 
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same course as the one submitted yesterday by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. HLL]. Iwas unable to get my remarks in time 
or at all last night to look over them, so they are not in the 
RECORD this morning. As I cited some authorities on this sub- 
ject, I will try and have my remarks in the RECORD to-morrow 
morning, and then, if the resolution is to be discussed, Senators 
will be able to refer to what I have said and the authorities sub- 
mitted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution may go over without 
8 

r. HOAR. Before the resolution goes over, I should like to 
express the hope that the action the other day (which was taken 
partly when some one else than the Vice-President was in the 
chair and partly after the Vice-President returned), holding that 
though the report be 3 the action upon it is not of the 
highest privilege, will be considered as still an open question. 
Of course the introduction of a resolution of this kind would 
not compel the Senate to lay aside a special order like the tariff 
bill ag nst its consent, even if it is treated as a question of 
the highest privilege, because undoubtedly the question of 
consideration, which is open always without debate, can be 
raised upon such a matter ason any other. But it seems to me 
that the Senatecan not getalong without holding the question 
of interrupting the lawful authority to discharge its duties by the 
Senate or by one of its committees from being a question of the 


highest privilege, and that it is also of the highest privilege to 
deal 5 itand take the necessary steps for removing the ob- 
struction. / 


To put an extreme case, suppose somebody were to come in 
here now and say that half a dozen Senators had been seized on 
their way to the Senate, and that someone had taken possession 
by force of their persons to prevent them from coming hereand 
taking part in an important vote, would anybody doubt that not 
only the statement of that fact was a matter which superseded 
all others, but that taking steps to remove the difficulty and lib- 
erate the persons so impeded was also a question of the highest 
privilege? This resolution, I understand, stands on the same 
theory. So I merely make this observation now. It does not 
tie up the Senate at all, and the 3 may at some time be es- 
sential for the preservation of the dignity and authority of the 
Senate itself. I hope, therefore, that the ruling the other day 
will be held by the highly respected occupant of the chair as 
keeping open the ace for his further consideration, if it 
should come up again. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. When the question arises again 
the Chair of course desires to hear discussion upon it. 

Mr. FRYE. I do not know that I have the right to make the 
inquiry, but as the answer would have a very decided bearing 
upon the resolution which is now pending, I would, if the Presi- 
dent of the Senate has no objection, like to be informed as to 
whether the proceedings have been certified to the district at- 
torney under the law. À 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. They have been so certified, the 
Chair will inform the Senator from Maine. 
. Mr. DOLPH. Let the request be disposed of as to the status 

of this resolution; if there is no objection, I ask that it may go 
over until to-morrow morning, being in the same condition to- 
morrow morning that it is at this moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of oe Benator from Oregon? The Chair hearsnone, and it isso 
ordered. 


LAND AT GETTYSBURG, 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 185) authorizing the purchase or 
condemnation of land in the vicinity of Gettysburg, Pa., was 
read twice by its title. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, if there be no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. HILL. I ask the Vice-President to withhold the refer- 
ence for a moment, and I ask the indulgence of the Senate to 
make a very brief statement. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from New York will proceed. 

Mr. HILL. In the last sundry civil appropriation act there 
was contained an appropriation of $25, for the purchase of 
certain land near the Gettysburg battle field under the polic 
which has been pursued by the Government in acquiring suc 
lands for the uses of the Government. The language accompany- 
ing the appropriation was somewhat indefinite and uncertain, or 
_ at least it seems it was not broad enough to cover authority upon 

the part of the Secretary of War to institute legal proceedings 

in court forthe condemnation. The act was be one to be suffl- 
cient, the appropriation was all right and regular, and there was 
20 objection so far as that was concerned. 


The Secretary of War, in pursuance of that authority, or mp: 
posed authority, and appropriation, instituted proceedin 

the United States court at Philadelphia for the pur of con- 
demnation. It has just keen held by Judge Dallas that the lan- 
guage of the act, while authorizing the purchase, is not broad 
enough to authorize the legal condemnation of the land in court. 

There is a certain trolley railroad company trying to put 
down a railroad through the very land which the United States 
wishes to acquire for the purposes desired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And through the most interesting part of it. 

Mr. HILL. And, as the Senator from Connecticut says, 
through the most interesting of it. 

The joint resolution which the House of Representatives yes- 
terday passed unanimously, and which is now before the Sen- 
ate, simply covers this defect and gives complete authority to 
accomplish the object desired. I shall read that part of the 
joint resolution: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized to acquire by pur- 
chase (or by condemnation), pursuant to the act of A t 1, such 
lands or interests in lands, upon, or in the vicinity of said battle field, as, 


in the judgment of the Secretary of War, may benecessary for the complete 
execution of the act of March 3. 1398, y < 


That is all the purpose of the joint resolution; and asthe mat- 
ter of time is very important, I simply ask that the joint reso- 
lution may now be considered and passed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I hope the joint resolution will be passed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRIS. If it leads to no debate, I shall not object. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will say to the Senator that that matter 
is before the Committee on Military Affairs, and this joint reso- 
lution should be referred to that committee. They will report 
it back promptly. That committee is the proper place for the 
joint resolution to go, and there are other matters of a similar 

ind there. I therefore ask that the joint resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HILL. I only say to the Senator that the joint resolution 
refers to the matter of condemnation, There is no appropria- 
tion involved in it. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Bills and joint resolutions providing for 
such condemnation proceedings belong to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, where applications for similar condemnations 
are pending. The joint resolution page to go to that commit- 
tee, so that they may considerit. I will say to the Senator that 
Iam not referring to appropriations for such a purpose. 

Mr. HILL. There probably is not as much urgency in the 
other case as in this. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think there isas much urgency in one 
case as another, and there are a number of these matters. The 
committee willact upon the joint resolution promptly, and re- 
port it back. In the absence of the chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BATE], I think the resolution 
ought to be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HILL. Would the Senator from Missouri have any ob- 
jection to allowing the joint resolution to lie on the table until 


to-morrow morning? 
I have no objection to that. Let it be 


Mr. COCKRE 
printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

A bill (S. 1325) for the relief of A. H. P. Stewart; 

A bill (S. 1886) to facilitate the entry of steamships; and 

A bill (S. 2020) supplementary to an act approved April 6 
1894, for the execution of the award rendered at Paris, August 
15, 1893, by the Tribunal of Arbitration constituted under the 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain, concluded 
at Washington, February 29, 1892, in relation to the preserva- 
tion of the fur seal. 

The message alsoannounced that the House had agreed to the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate calling for reports relating 
to the construction of locks and dams in the Mississippi River 
between the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha way 
bridge at the city of St. Paul and the Falls of St. Anthony, 
Minnesota. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 5649) providing an additional district judge in the 
northern district of Illinois; in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a con- 
current resolution to print 8,000 copies of the annual report of 
the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1894. x 
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HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 
The bill (H. R. 5649) providing an additional district judge in 
the northern district of Illinois was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND FISHERIES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the an 
nnal report of the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries for the fiscal year 
ending June 36, 1894, be ted; and that there be printed 8,000 extra copies, 
of which 2,000 shall be for the use of the Senate, 4,000 for the use of the House 
of Representatives, and 2,000 for the use of the Commissioner of Fish and“ 

ty the Public Printer under the 


Fisheries, the illustrations to be obtained 
direction of the Joint Committee on Prin 
THE REVENUE BILL. 

Mr. HARRIS. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o’clock 
3 arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 

usiness. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

1225 VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Schedule E.—Sugar. 

nalize 


. That 
85 oved October 1, 1890, ovides for 
e „ uco sugar, and tor ihe payment 
of a bounty to the producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, or sugar cane, 
wn in the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United 
tates, be, and the same is hereby repealed, to take effect July 1, 1834, and 
thereafter it shall be unlawful to issue any license to Bo nai sugar or to 
pay any bounty for the production of sugar of any kind under the said act. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, the first paragraph of the 
sugar schedule of this important bill provides, as it came from 
the House of Representatives and as reported by the Committee 
on Finance, for the repeal of the bounty provision of the Mc- 
Kinley act—its absolute and unconditional repeal. The amend- 
ment proposed by the Democratic subcommittee to be offered by 
the Senator now, partly at least, in charge of the bill [Mr. JONES 
of Arkansas], is that that bounty shall be continued, and be paid 
until the Istof January, 1895, and that after that date, instead of 
a bounty, there shall be paid a duty, said by our friends the 
enemy, to be a revenue duty with incidental protection. 

Great as the temptation is to venture into a general discus- 
sion of the tariff question and enlarge upon the beneficent pro- 
visions of the McKinley act protecting industries, and contrast 
them with the iniquitous sections of this billfor the destruction 
of American interests, I pro toabstain from remarks in that 
direction. During the two months that this bill has been under 
consideration, 1 have occupied but very little of the time of the 
Senate, s only upon specificitems. I do not wish to be 
betrayed into any unnecessary expenditure of time to-day. 

I believe, Mr. President, as firmly as I believe in my own ex- 
istence, that this country has advanced and progressed to its 
present enviable position among the nations of the earth because 
of the American doctrine of protection. It has been frequently 
attacked, but never in a more subtle and more dangerous way 
than in the bill which is before us for consideration and action. 

This bill has had so many changes, and has been so kaleido- 
scopic in its appearances and reappearances that it is hard to 
tell where we may eventually find it and ourselyes when the 
bill snall come out from Committee of the Whole and be pre- 
sented for consideration in the Senate. The man who ventured 
to make a speech upon this billduring the month of April found 
that his remarks did not apply to the condition during the 
month of May, and he whospeakson the bill this June day may 
have occasion to revise his remarks and take entirely new and 
different ground in July. It has changed its form, and, like the 
little joker of the three-card monte dealer, Now you see it, 
and now you don’t see it.” 

There set sail sometime ago a ship known as ‘‘ Tariff Re- 
form.” Ata distance she was fair to look upon, and walked 
the water like a thing of life,” but closer inspection and nearer 
view showed the suspicious character of the craft. Her sharp 
bow, with low hull and sloping masts, raking aft, and rakish ap- 
pearance, proclaimed the dreadful traffic in which she was en- 
gaged. Her destination was the port of free trade; her cargo 
was concealed under her hatches. American interests were in 
her hold; the very life of American manufacture was there; the 
best interests of the farmer and almost the very existence of 
the laborer in this country were under her decks, for sale abroad. 

Her crew—lI will not say ‘‘a motley crew,” although it seemed 
to be composed of many men of many minds ”—were constantly 
on watch for fear that disaster might come to them by reason of 
uprisings in the hold of the ship, but the hatches were battened 
down. In the lockers of her quartermaster was a great supply 


of bunting, but the favorite flag mostfrequently run to the peak 
was the union jack of Great Britain; not the American flag, al- 
though she had sailed from an American port with an Ameri- 
can manifest. 

When under full sail, and apparently about to reach the port 
of free trade without difficulty, there came trouble among the 
crew, a kind of mutiny, and yeta strange sort of mutiny, for it 
was the outbreak of those who had become disgusted with the 
trafic upon which they had entered, with the mission which 
they were about to accomplish, and rising against the more des- 
perate of the crew, they took partial command of the ship. At 
what port she may finally enter who can tell? 

Mr. PLATT. She may be sunk. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Yes; she may be sunk in her voyage. 
If she shall go down, I am sure that while the loss will bea great 
one to the underwriters, it will be a most valuable gain to the 
country at large. 

So, if T were tempted to make a ape 5 the general ques- 
tions contained in the tariff bill, I should withhold my voice 
until we should know with some degree of certainty what is to 
be finally the nature of this bill; but at this time I wish to talk 
upon thiss schedule, and confine myself, as nearly as I can, 
to it and to its first section. 

This is the interesting schedule of this bill. There is both 
sweetness and light in it. It seems to pervade the whole bill 
and this whole controversy. You can not touch the bill without 
striking sugar in some form, and we have departed to a certain 
extent from the consideration of the bill to make explorations 
by an investigating committee with reference to sugar, not in 
the cane or the beet fields; not in the sugar plant or the sugar 
factories, but in the committee rooms of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the saccharine principle pervades all nature. 
I recall that when a boy at school the professor of chemistry an- 
nouncing this fact, exclaimed with great exultation: ‘‘ Why, 
young gentlemen, I could take the shirts from off your backs 
and extract sugar from them.” There is no element in nature 
which seems to be so widespread and so abundant as this sac- 
charine principle. It is found in all vegetable matter, and there 
does not seem to be any animal matter entirely devoid of it. 

The reduction of saccharine to the form 8 was one of 
the first triumphs of civilization, and I think it can be said with 
truth that the percentage of its consumption is in the ratio of 
the advancement in civilization. Barbarous tribes use none of 
it in concentrated form. The Indian knows not sugar, except 
as he gathers it in the natural state from the fruits or vegetables 
which he deyours. Apparently the higher the civilization, the 
greater the individual and aggregate consumption of sugar. 

In one of those interesting tables presented, I think, in the 
able speech of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], as well as 
in that of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay], there was 
one showing the consumption of sugar by the different nations 
of the world, and it is a most interesting table. The statistics 
arewell worthyof thought. In Finland, for instance, with a low 
gradeof civilization as compared with some other countries, the 
per capita consumptionof sugar is 1.32 pon in Servia, 4.41; in 
Spain, 5.11 pounds; in the German Empire, 18.92 pounds; in 
France, 27.06 pounds; in Great Britain, 70.40 pounds. How is it 
in the United States? In 1889 every man, woman, and child in 
this country consumed 52.06 poundsof sugar; in 1890, 54,05; in 1891, 
67.04: in 1892, 64.3 pounds, and in 1893, 65.5 pounds. The con- 
sumption of sugar in this country, in the aggregate, is something 
which almost startles belief, and the figures connected with its 
consumption and with its cost are so enormous that the human 
mind can hardly grasp their magnitude. 

In 1899 we consumed one million five hundred and twenty-two 
odd thousand tons; in 1891, 1,872,000 tons; in 1892, 1,853,000 tons, 
and in 1893, 1,891,911 tons. Lock at this enormous amount in 

unds—4, 237, 880,000 pounds of sugar consumed in the United - 

tates in the year 1893; or, according to some authorities, and I 
think the better authorities, 4,296,000,000 pounds were consumed 
in this eget | during last year. Of this we imported in 1893 
about 3,651,000,000 pounds and we produced 645,000,000 pounds, 

Mr. President, let us look for a moment at what this has cost 
the consumers of this country. That which we procured from 
abroad, taken on the basis of 5 cents a pound, which has been 
about the lowest cost to the consumer, means that to foreigners 
and the middlemen, directly or indirectly, have been paid the 
enormous sum in 1893 of $182,550,000. Of course I do not mean 
to be understood that all of this sum has gone abroad, for most 
of this sugar, being imported in the raw state, comes to us at 
less than 5 cents a pound; but taking the cost of consumption of 
foreign sugar in this country to the people; taking the cost as 
itis paio ay the consumers of sugar, it is the enormous sum of 
$182,000,000 in one year; and to domestic producers, on the same 
basis of 5 cents a pound, $32,250,000, making a total expenditure 
of $214,800,000 paid by the consumers of this country in the year 


1893 for sugar at a cost of 5 cents a pound. 
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What does this mean, Mr. President, in the future? And by 
“the future,” I do not mean the dim and distant, but the near at 
hand, the immediate future. What does it mean a to 1905, tho 
poriga at which the bounty provided for in the McKinley act 
shall cease? 

Let us take the ratioof increase in population and the ratioin 
the increase of the consumption of sugar to see where we shall 
land. In 1880 the population of the United States was 50,000.000, 
in round numbers; in 1890, 63,000, 000. It is a conservative esti- 
mate to say that 5 in this country in 1900 will be 
78,000,000, and in 1905, 90,000,000. X 

The consumption of sugar b 1905, if its increased use in the 
late past is any criterion, will probably be 70 pounds to every 
man, woman, and child. So in 1905 we shall consume 6,300,000,- 
000 pounds of sugar in this country, and if we are to take the cost 
of sugar at 5 cents, if it will be that at that date, the cost to the 
consumers will be the enormous sum of $315,000,000 in one year. 

Mr. President, with these enormous figures staring usin the 
face, what is the problem that is presented by the pending bill? 
Shall we keep this vast sum of money at home or shall we send 
itabroad? Shall we benefit our own people, or shall we benefit 
the people of the tropics and of the semitropical lands who 
produce cane, and the people of Europe who are producing beet 
sugar in such enormous quantities? 

Free sugar, without protection either by an adequate bounty 
or a compensating duty, means, as sure as the sun shines in the 
heavens, the immediate destruction of the beet-sugar industry 
and the gradual extinction of the cane-sugar product of the 
Southern States. Thiscan not be gainsaid; and I do notsee 
how any man, looking to the interests of this preni Republic, 
believing in its advancement, can strike the blow at these in- 
dustries, either by the repeal of the present bount; 
or the failure to enact some faircompensating duty w 
so much in the future to the United States. 

What does a fair bounty or compensating duty mean to this 
country? It means the gradual development of the sugar pro- 
duction until, from the 1 pew a? comparatively small amount, we 
shall increase to the full extent of our demand. 

In 1893 we produced of cane sugar in this country 270,000 long 
tons, of beet sugar 24,550 tons, making a total of 294,550 tons, 
which, being reduced to pounds, is 650,000,000 pounds or there- 
abouts. If we make the same ratio of increase to 1905 there is 
no queron in my mind that with the capital in this country 
ready for inyestment accumulating in enormous sums, with the 
opportunity for the cultivation of the beet in every Northern 
State, with the chance for further development of the cane-sugar 
industry in Southern States, we can by 1905 to the full pro- 
duction of the enormous amount of our then needs, probably 
amounting to 6,300,000,000 pounds of sugar. 

A continuance of bounty or the establishment of fair duty 
means the eye po of our gold at home. We shall pay out this 
year to countries abroad for cane sugar and beet sugar 3 
nearly 8120,000,000; taking that which comes from the Sand- 
wich Islands, from the cane-sugar 1 countries, and 
from the beet-sugar producing countries of Europe, the latter to 
greatly increase if we abandon our industry. If we do destroy 
our capacity it will amount to a yearly expenditure at the end 
of ten years of probably $250,000,000 a year, payable in gold, the 
medium of exchange among nations. 

Mr. President, I need not enlarge upon, but merely suggest 
this most important consideration. But what further does it 
mean? Itmeansa most important industry to the farmers of 
this country. I was very glad to have the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. PEFFER], who has given so much thought to considera- 
tions affecting the agriculturists of this country, go into such de- 
tail of statement as to the advantages to be derived to the agri- 
culturists by the fostering of the great industry of the produc- 
tion of beet sugar. Itaffords to them a profit not now to be had 
by the growth of wheat or the production of corn. 

The State that I have the honor in pari to represent is one of 
sangro; corn-producing States of the United States, witha most 
fertile soil, a climate that is unsurpassed, apparently affording 
every possible advantage to the farmers, and yet there are times 
whenthefarmerof thatStatefeelsthat hislotisindeeda hardone. 
He looks over his fields of waving corn; he sees that nature has 
been abundant; that his crop is enormous, and yet the price is 
so lowthat disappointment and sometimes suffering come to him 
instead of plenty. The growth of the beet-sugarindustry tothe 
full extent of the present demand of this country would mean 
that 2,000,000 acres of land would be required to be cultivated to 

roduce the beets to make the sugar. What an enormous re- 
ief this would be to the farmer suffering now from the low price 
of the cereals and of corn? 

Is there profit in the growing of beets? I wish every mem- 
ber of the Senate could personally investigate, asI have investi- 
gated and as the Senator from Kansas investigated, the 
substantial profits, the great pecuniary advantage that comes to 


8 
ch means 


the farmer from the growth of beets. I have here a statement 
showing the profit of beet farming in the year 1892 in California. 
This is a statement made by Mr. Gird, who found himself some 
years ago the owner of some 30,000 acres of land in Southern 
California. It was land that should have been productive and 
advantageous to own. He found its ownership was a burden to 
him. Some grass grew upon it, and he had leased it out to small 
grazers. But that source of profit, small as it was, seemed about 
to disappear, and at last he conceived the idea, having had some 
knowledge of the Saree from observation abroad, that here 
was a tract of land wel vippor to the cultivation of the anger 
beet. He did not propose start a beet-sugar factory. He 
wished that some one of experience would in that immediate 
vicinity start such an enterprise, that he might grow the beets 
which should be converted into sugar. He corresponded with 
those who were experts and had knowledge upon the subject. 
The result was that in his neighborhood a beet-sugar factory 
was built, and now almost every acre of that 30,000 acres of land 
is under cultivation by small farmers who have leased, and I be- 
lieve in some instances pounne small tracts of land, and haye 
devoted themselves to thecultivation of the beet. 

I have here the testimony of several of these farmers who have 
cultivated this vegetable. Among them is E. Robertson, who 
cultivated 10 acres. Ten acres of land in Nebraska, Kansas, or 
the Dakotas, devoted to the cultivation of wheat or corn or 
tatoes, would lead to starvation rather than life. But here this 
man with 10 acres sold 222+ tons of beets at $4.05 a ton, amount- 
ing to $901.12. I will not give the detail of the expenditures for 
the seed, for hoeing, thinning, cultivating, and gathering the 
crop, but his total expenditure was $287.20, leaving a net profit 
to him of $613.92; a net profit per acre of $61.30. Mr. A. F. 
Keyes gives testimony that he cultivated 4% acres of land, and 
he received for his beets, 1175 tons, $453.91. He paid out for the 
cultivation of his crop $192.32, making a net profit of $261.59, or 
$51.07 per acre of net profit. Gustafson Brothers, who I under- 
stand are Swedes, say they came to that section of the country 
without money, but were helped to buy the seed with which to 
plantthe little place which they had rented, and they put out 10 
acres of beets, getting for it $4.03 per ton. 

Let me say, while it is in my mind, that the old method of the 
purchase of beets from the farmers, prevailing in some sections 
even until this day, was that the price per ton of beets depended 
upon the extent of the saccharine matter in the beets upon test. 

erefore it was that one man got $4.03 and another $4.05, but 
by the careful cultivation of the beet, by a plan of selecting, a 
method of the survival of the fittest beet, there is such an ex- 
tent of saccharine matter in the beet of Nebraska, Utah, and 
California, that it is safe for the beet-sugar factor to make his 
contract at a fixed price in advance of the crop. In Nebraska 
val pe contracts for the coming year are made at $5 per ton of 

ets. 

I might say in passing that this method of purchase is a most 
important 8 to the farmer. He grows his wheat or 
his corn, and he is subject to the vagaries and the whims of the 
market. He is the victim of the speculator, of the man upon 
the board of trade, but with this crop he has the assurance that 
he will receive $5 a ton for whatever he gathers. His crop is 
sold in advance, and he is not troubled about the market or the 
rise and fall in sugar. 

But I was speaking of Gustafson Brothers, who cultivated 10 
acres. They got $910.78. They 7 85 out 8323.42, making a net 
profit of $587.36, being a net profft of $58.75 per acre. I will, 
with the leave of the Senate, put in the details of these reports. 


To show the statistical results of the individual farmers, and as a matter 
of reference, I append the following data sent into my office by some of the 
farmers during the season 1892, showing the results of the second year’s 
cultivation of the sugar beet on the Chino ranch: 


E. Robertson, 10 acres: 
222; tons sold, at $4.05 
Plowing and harrowing.. 
Seed, 14 pounds per acre. 
Thinning. .........-.-..... 


r aasen E T N TAa en 
Net profit per acre, $61.90. 


A, F. Keyes, 4} acres: , 
117} CONG Of DEGAS 5.9255 2 


Net profit pèr acre, $55. 07. 


Gusan Brothers, 10 acres: 
tons of beéts at $4.08 per ton „47222 $910.78 
Plowing, planting, and cultivating................---...-..- 883.22 


session there was a calculation made of the enormous amoutn 
of transportation incident to the growth and the full develop- 
ment of this industry. Itwasimmense, and, as I recall it, meant 
the movement of 26,000,000 pounds of freight. It means work 
to the factories in the making of the filter cloths that are used 
and the bags which contain the sugar; it means work to the 
storekeepers, wholesale and retail, in handling and marketing 
the production; it means an impetus to every branch of indus- 
try which I believe, if we could be assured that this industry 
would be permitted to live, would bring this country up out of 
the mire and slough of despond and place it again on the high 
road of further prosperity. 

Mr. President, I will not say the threat, but the fear that this 
industry might not be protected has had most severe and dread 
results throughout this country. Iknow that in my own State, 
could there have been assurance since 1892 that proper protection 
would be given to the industry, there would have been a beet- 
sugar factory now in operation near the city of Omaha, another 
near the city of Lincoln, and another up the Republican Valley 
somewhere near the border of our 1 State, Colorado. 

I know that in the adjoining States, in the Dakotas, in Iowa 
and in Kansas, in Minnesota and in Colorado, companies were 
formed, and what has prevented the building of great factories 
and putting to work of numerous men? All this hasbeen stopped 
by reason of the fear that either by the adandonment oF the 
bounty of the McKinley act or else by a refusal or failure to give 
ample 3 duty this industry could not exist. 

In 1888, six years ago, business called me to Grand Island, in 
Nebraska. After completing the matter in hand, I was called 
upon by a prominent citizen, now one of the supreme judges of 
the State, who said to me that he would like me to take a ride 
with him. Grand Island was a flourishing little town at that 
time, and we rode through its pleasant streets; and on the out- 
skirts of the town I was taken into a cottage where I found, 
surrounded by the tools, implements, and 8 of the 
chemist, a German. I could only talk to him through an inter- 
preter, for he spoke no English. He evidently was one of those 
close, hard students who delved into the mysterious and that 
which was but little known. 

By the procurement of some gentlemen who know of the beet- 
sugar industry in Germany he had for some years been engaged 
in planting or procuring to be planted the beet seed, growing 
the beets, and taking out the little button from each beet to as- 
certain the extent of the saccharine matter init. He found so 
great an increase over the average of saccharine in German, 
that when he proclaimed it to the gentlemen who had procure 
him to come here they were inclined to disbelieve him. But 
further investigation showed to them the truth of his explora- 
tion and reports. A numberof gentlemen concluded that it was 
well to embarkin this industry. They leased or bought several 
thousand acres of land. They did not af Siac what the estab- 
lishmentof the industry in that community meant in expenditure. 

Luckily for them they did not repeat the experiment leading 
to failure that had been had in Illinois and in some other sec- 
tions, where with too limited means there had been an effort to 
start beet-sugar factories. They learned wisdom, fortunately, 
before it was too late. They entered into correspondence with 
parties abroad and with Americans who had gone abroad to in- 
vestigate this matter. The result was that they found that not 
only must they have the assurance that from 3,000 to 5,000 acres 
of land must be planted annually in beets, but that an investment 
of $500,000 must be made in the building of the factory itself. 
So far as they were concerned as a corporation they abandoned 
their proposition of building a factory. I was so struck with 
the important matters involved in this experiment, that in 1889, 
before the passage of the McKinley bill, in an address made by 
me to the Legislature of Nebraska, I urged action with refer- 
ence to beet sugar. If I may be permitted to quote from myself 
I will present the matter as it then appeared to me and as sug- 
gested in this address made in February, 1889: 

The sugar guron is one of great ea appar to 1 5 ot us who live upon 
the rich black loam and under the vivifying sun of Nebraska. No soil on 
the earth is better adapted to the growth of sorghum and beets than ours, 
As “corn” tore the scepter and crown from King Cotton,“ so are these 
sugar-producing plants destined to usurp the province of thé cane sugar of 
the South. The percentage of sucrose or crystallizable sugar ts 13 per cent, 


and of glucose, or uncrystallizable sugar, 1 per cent in the cane sugar of the 
Gulf States. In sorghum the — e quality is not so abundant, 1 


a CAA a A E A AE E A E A E AS 
Net profit per acre, 858. 75. 


In Nebraska, where I have some personal knowledge of the 
conditions, the cost of producing beets per a¢re—and that means 
the plowing, the harrowing, the rolling, the planting, the cost 
of the seed, the thinning out of the crop, the hoeing of it, the 
pulling of it, the topping of it,and the hauling to the factory—is 
about $24 per acre. Thisisapeculiarcrop. It ean not be raised 
in a slovenly fashion. It means work; it means intelligent, 
painstaking labor. It requires a much higher order of intelli- 
gence to grow beets than it does to grow wheat or corn or pota- 
toes 


The man must understand the nature of the soil; he must see 
that he has obtained the best seed that can be procured, and 
that will give him the most saccharine matter. Through all 
the process of its cultivation until the time when he takes his 
beets from the ground and carries them to the factory, he must 
be alert, he must be industrious, and above all he must work 
with his head as well as with his hands. The cost, then, is $24 
anacre. Beets carefully cultivated in Nebraska—and the same 
fact would obtain where any grain crop can be grown in the 
Northern States—will produce 15 tons to the acre. At the ex- 

rimental stations, as I recall it, it has gone as high as nearly 
50 tons to the aere. 

Many acres produce 20 tons to the acre, but on the basis of 15 
tons to the acre, at $5 per ton, there is a gross receipt of $75, and 
deducting the cost of the crop, $24, it leaves a net profit of $51 
totheacre. This, of course, may vary even under good conditions 
and be much less or even more. Is it any wonder, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the farmers of the West want a continuance of this 
bounty, for the bounty goes to them by maintaining the price 
they get for that which they produce as much as it goes to the 
sugar factory. They are enthusiastic over the prospect of this 
industry. Itis the one great boon which they ask from the Con- 

of the United States, that there shall be saved to them 
this new and most important production. 

What else does it mean to the farmers? You can not culti- 
vate beets with profit in sparsely settled communities. You 
must have at certain seasons of the year a good deal of labor in 
the fields, and the establishment of the beet-sugar factory brings 
to the vicinity that increased population which gives a better 
local market to the farmer. I have seen in my own State villages 
grow within three years to good sized towns with street cars, 
electric lighting, and ail the 5 of the best civiliza- 
tion simply because of the establishment in their midstofa beet- 
sugar factory. You can not carry beets very far to find a mar- 
ket. If the farmer has to haul by wagon his haul must be buta 
few miles. If the railroads are to transport, the beets can not 
with profit be transported a great many miles. Therefore it is 
thatas we advance—if we are permitted to advance—to the full 
consummation of our hopes with reference to this production 
all over the land where beet sugar can be produced there will 
be the local beet-sugar factory. 

Every acre planted in beets means twenty days’ labor for one 
man, ow important is this consideration. if 2,000,000 acres 
of land are needed to supply this country with the sugar it con- 
sumes, it means, if we can foster and bring this industry to its 
full capability, that we will give forty million days’ labor to the 
laborers of this country. 

Now, whatelse, Mr. President? Is it only for the benefit of 
the farmer that we plead for this industry? Itmeans increased 
laborin the shops that maké the machinery, the wonderful ma- 
chinery which converts the beet into the sugar and extracts the 
saccharine from the cane. ` 

Mr. PLATT. From the beet. 

Mr. MANDERSON. From the cane as well. It means work 
to the miner in the production of coal that shall feed the fires 
to give the heat, in the bringing of the limestone that is to be 
converted into lime, that it may exercise its great power, its 
mysterious force of extracting from the sugar water those salts 
foreign to it that would prevent its crystallization. It means in- 
creased transportation for the railroads of this country. 

All over this land we hear the story of stagnation among the 
railroads, of thousands of empty cars side-tracked, of hundreds 
of locomotives in their roundhouses standing silent and dead, 
7 their fires extinguished, because there is not work for them to 

do, In one of the speeches made upon this subject early in the 


ing on analysis about 9} per cent of sucrose and about yh — cent of glucose. 
In beets there is little or no glucose, and the sucrose in Germany is About 
per cent, in California nearly 15 per cent, and (“season your admiration fo; 
a while as I tell 8 that) experiments with imported beet seed plan 
near Grand Island, in this State, show a product containing from 15 to 19 
per cent of crystallizable sugar. 


This has increased since that time. I heard of one instance 
in California, a plant I think near Chino, where an examination 


of alot of beets showed that 26 per cent—over one-fourth—of crys- 
tallizable sugar was contained in them. France, Germany, Aus 
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tria-Hungary 


have none of them at any time met with such ex- 

ceptional development as this. 
There is no country in the world so well adapted to beet culture as our own 
th thrown 


State, and I believe that before man 
around the infant industry, it will 
many, France, and Austria, by a wise system of 
the beet-root industry and doubled its production 


years, proper saf 
ome one of ourchief staples. Ger- 
otection, have built up 
less than seven years. 


These countries now— 
That was in 1888— 
turn out about 2,800,000 tons of sugar annually, ex: in amount that 
oduced from tropical cane, From importers of sugar they have 
rmany not only supplies her people with sugar, 


3 day 
at one- the price of the former period of im 
rted more sugar to Great Britain and to 


rtation, but last year she 
o United States than was 


of $58,000,000" 1 out to von that it is about time that we were turning the 
tables. We want some of this in ours.“ Mr. Olaus Spreckles has issued a 
circular offe #4 per ton for beets delivered at his factories in California. 
It is stated that 20 tons can be produced to the acre, and that $15 per acre 
will cover the cost of cultivation Weare the greatest sugar eaters in the 
world. We consume 50 pounds per capita, beret on a population of 60,000,- 
000, means a consumption of 1,300,000 tons annual 2 

Of this vast quantity we produce less than 150, tons and depend upon 
foreign countries to supply us with about 1,150,000 tons. In other words, 
with a capacity to produce all we use and more, we actually produce but 
one-tenth. It was these considerations that induced me, while reco; g 
the fairness under existing conditions of reducing the import duty on this 
necessity of everyday life, practically not now produced in this country, to 
try to stimulate the industry and induce production by voting for and ad- 
vocating the bounty of 2 cents per pound for sugar obtained from eithercane 
or beets. In furtherance of the same desire, on the 8th day of the present 
month, I introduced an amendment tojan appropriation bill gran to the 
new Cabinet officer, the Secretary of Agriculture, $100,000 to continue ex- 
peinent in the manufacture of * — from sorghum and beets. I believe 

e wisdom ofsuch fostering legislation will commend itself to you. 

As the result of the investigation of others besides myself, the 
State of Nebraska d an act offering a bounty of 1 cent a 
pound for the production of sugar. Unfortunately, I think, and 
e e e in a year or two the bounty was repealed by an after 
Legislature, but pending its provisions, and after the act of Con- 
gress giving bounty to beet sugar and admitting beet-sugar ma- 
chinery free fora short period, the Oxnard Brothers started the 
Grand Island factory, and in a very short time, on the demand 
and inducement of a locality ee rich and fertile, it 
established another beet-sugar factory at Norfolk, Nebr., which 
is now in full operation, 

The requirements of a beet-sugar factory are very great. As 
I have said, for successful operation they must have the product 
of from 3,000 to 5,000 acres of land. The investment in money 
is large. In the factory itself it means an investment of half a 
million dollars. It requires a knowledge of chemistry on the 
part of those who are to operate the factory. It means experi- 
ence as business men, for the competition at home and abroad is 
great. The competition at home is with the refiners; for, let me 
say right here, there is no unity of interests between those who 
produce sugar from the soil and the odious trust that takes the 
raw sugar thus produced and simply puts it through the proc- 
ess of grees 

I care absolutely nothing for the ore. I care everything in 
the world for the other. Not only have they to meet with op- 
position at home, but they mustcompete with the cheaper labor 
abroad, the fostered production in the way of bounty paid for 
that produced, and in the way of export bounty on that exported 
pa in foreign lands. They must compete with this protected 

oreign product. It means extensive as well as expensive build- 
ings. It means most costly and most delicate machinery. Ido 
not believe there is a more intelligent process, not even except- 
ing the typesetting machines that cast their own type, the 
looms, aye, even the Jacquard looms that weave these wonder- 
ful fabrics, than that which takes the beet fresh from the prouad; 
with the black soil clinging to it, at one end of a sugar factory, 
and moves it without the touch of a human hand through the 
mill or factory and pours it out merchantable and marketable 
white sugar at the other end in eighteen hours of time. 

I have seen enough of these two factories to have at leasta 
lay man's knowledge of their operation. It is an interesting one, 
and I hope I shall not tire anyone if I describe it in such terms 
as I think one not an expert, and I do not claim to be such, can 
well understand. A number of Senators about me have asked 
that I give such description. 

The beets are brought by the farmer in his wagon or by rail. 
Of course the first act is the process of weighing. Then comes 
the dumping of the beets into the long sheds that are prepared 
for their reception. On the inside of these sheds, that are per- 
haps from 25 to 30 feet in width and 200 feet long, there are con- 
verging or sloping sides that permit the beets to fall by gravi- 
tation to the bottom of the shed. 

Through the bottom of the shed runs a rapid stream of water, 
the purpose of which is to carry the beets to the mill and to 
cleanse them while they are being thus carried. All that is 
necessary to start the beets upon that process of self-destruction, 
that is to be for them a bettering of condition in the immediate 


future, is to take from above this running stream at the foot of 
the storehouses the planks, 6 or 10 feet in length, that have held 
* beets. The ts fall into the stream and are carried 
ong with rapidity by the force of the current. In the mean time 
the water has been soaking the earth that is clinging to them. 
They reach a canal that runs from the sheds into the factory. 

Still the cleans process goes on. They reach the wash- 
house,and there without anyone touching them they enter a 
great trough filled with water, and therein are revolving arms 
and brushes that brush and cleanse them as they proceed on their 
way. Then they reach at the end of this trough a spiral eleva- 
tor that takes them up, brushing and washing them as they go; 
and at last they reach, at a higher point in the building than 
that at which pior onaran a most intelligent appearing recep- 
tacle. I think itis the invention ofa Frenchman. It is an au- 
tomatic weighing machine. Tne beets, as clean as any woman 
could make them with a scrubbing brush and towel, empty them- 
selves into this weighing machine. When a half ton of beets is 
in the machine, of its own motion it registers the weight, shuts 
down the flow of beets, and stops. It can not be disturbed by 
hand or diverted from its work. Having weighed the half ton 
of beets, it throws them into a chute and is ready to weigh the 
next half ton. 

From this weighing machine the beets are thrown into a large 
receptacle, at the bottom and upon the sides of which are cut- 
ting knives. The purpose of this machine is to reduce the beets 
to shreds, and they come out from the cutting machine as much 
like short pieces of white tapo; but a little thicker, as anything 
that I can describe. There has been no loss of any part of the 
beet until this moment. There will be no loss of any per of 
value contained in it through the entire process from this cut- 
ting machine which thus reduces it to shreds until the end of 
its career. The beet pulp is then automatically carried to what 
are known as the diffusion pans, usually twelve or fourteen in 
number, and there, under heat, making hot water, they go 
through the process of diffusion or saturation. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This statement is a very interesting one, 
and Senators upon the other side ought to listen toit. I suggest 
that there is no quorum pront 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 
Senator from Rhode Island suggests the want of a quorum. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Daniel, arvis, Peffer, 
8 pet h, 8 Ark an . 
rry er, yle, 
Blanchard, Frye, McLaurin, Ransom, 
Butler, George, McMillan, Roach, 
Caffery, Gordon, Manderson, Sherman, 
Camden, Hansbrough, Martin, Shoup, 
Cameron, H: Mills, Teller, 
Carey, Hawley, Morrill, Turpie, 
Chandler, Murphy, Vest, 
Cockrell, 1, Palmer, Vilas, 
Coke, Hoar, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Cullom, Hunton, Patton, Washburn. _ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There isa quorum present. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska will proceed. 

Mr. MANDERSON. r. President, I had taken this inter- 
esting and succulent vegetable through the different processes 
of its conversion to a better form or condition, to where it had 
left what is known as the slicing or cutting machine, and had 
been reduced toa form of pulp, the name of which is cossette. 

The cossette is then taken into the diffusion tanks, where it 
undergoes, through the twelve or fourteen tanks, that process 
of extraction by the use of water that takes from it every parti- 
cle of saccharine. It passes then automatically from these dif- 
fusion tanks to what is known as the pulp press, where the sat- 
urated pulp is placed under enormous pressure, and there flows 
from it all the water contained in the beet, carrying with it 
whatever there is of soluble 5 of course, the sac- 
charine substance. The pulp, after being thus pressed, becomes 
almost dry, and it is carried from the pa p press to a refuse pile 
outside of the factory. This pile, which I call a refuse pile, is 
of great value in Germany and generally abroad. They know 
its importance, and it sells at a good round price per ton for 
feeding the stock of that country. 

Its use is limited in our Western country, because other food 
for horses, for cattle, for hogs is so cheap and abundant that 
farmers are not driven to the use of this pulp for these purposes. 
But they are beginning to use it,affording a small amount of 
profit to the beet-sugar producer and a very large profit to 
themselves. Leaving, then, this pulp pile to one side, let us fol- 
low the sugar water which is proceeding on its way. It con- 
tains, when extracted from the beets, besides sugar, certain salts 
and foreign chemicals which prevent and are enemies to its 
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crystallization. Here was the snag struck by the early chemists 
in their endeavor to make sugar from beets. They did not 
know and did not discover until perhaps fifty or sixty years ago 
the process by which these foreign substances could be taken 
from the sugar water, so that the sugar might be crystallized 
into marketable form, 

The process by which these salts are extracted or enticed from 
the water is a most interesting one. First the juice is taken to 
what are known as the carbonation tanks, and they are there 
mixed with limewater and carbonic acid gas. From another 

tof the grounds occupied by the sugar factory cars bring in 

estone, which is converted into lime and carried into a part 
of the factory where it is made, by connection with the carbonic 
acid gas, intothat compound, which, mixed with the sugar water 
in the carboration tanks, will have an affinity for the salts, etc., 
and leave the crystallizable sugar water. 

Having been thus mixed in the carbonation tanks, the next im- 
portant and interesting step is permitting the lime to take up the 
salts, because of its affinity;and here isa very strange-looking ma- 
chine—I believe never yet constructed in this country, but al- 
ways imported from 3 France, which, however, will be 
constructed along with all other beet-sugar machinery if the in- 
dustry is allowed to survive. There are several large presses, 
called filter presses, which look as much like immense accordions 
drawn out to their full extent, as they resemble anything, and in 
the parts of the press that would be akin to the ribs of the ac- 
cordion are iron frames about 3 feet square, covered on the out- 
side of the frame with heavy cloth, known as filter cloth. 

The sugar press, thus drawn out to its full extent, is com- 

letely saturated throughout its whole length with the carbon- 

ed sugar water, and being thus filled, pressure is brought to 
bear, the great accordion or filter press closes, and as it closes 
from the bottom of it pours out the pure crystallizable sugar 
water, and there remains in the open framework of the press 
the lime, reduced almost to hardness, which has taken up and 
carries within itself all of the salts that have been the enemies 
of the sugar-making process. 

The clarified sugar water is then taken to the evaporation 
tanks for concentration. It carries so much of water that it is 
necessary to reduce it before it shall go through the process of 
crystallization, and in these evaporating tanks, which are 
simply what the termimports, there is a great reduction of the 
amount of water. 

Next, and a most important process, is the conducting of this 
clarified and concentrated water, thus reduced in quantity, to 
what are known as the vacuum pans, where the sugar water is 
boiled in vacuum, and there is formed the crystallized sugar. 
When it is done—as the cook would say—when the crystalliza- 
tion process is complete, the sugar then pours itself out in a very 
dark form, and so nearly fluid, that it runs itself but runs slowly, 
and is conducted down an incline to what are known as the cen- 
trifugals, which are simply revolving tanks with perforated 
sides within a larger tank with solid sides, and these centrifu- 
gals revolve at the rate, as I recall it now, of one thousand times 
a minute. Through the pores or holes in the sides of the cen- 
trifugals the fluid substance pours or is ejected and leaves the 
pure white sugar. 

Still it needs no handling. It is conducted from these cen- 
trifugals in the form of white sugar fit for consumption, but 
needing to be dried, into what are knownas the revolving drums 
large circular drums—which carry and roll the sugar about until 
it is dried. From that it runs through the sieves to make the 
different sorts or grades of sugar—granulated orstill more finely 
granulated. Then it is conducted automatically to the chute, 
and there it pours itself into the bags ready for its reception, 
holding each 100 pounds, and is ready for the market. 

This is the process which, during the sugar campaign, in op- 
eration night and day, takes in this compound at the one end in 
the form of the vegetable and turns it out in eighteen hours of 
work the merchantable white sugar. 

Mr. HUNTON. How much sugar will a ton of beets yield? 

Mr. MANDERSON. From a ton—2,240 pounds—the yield of su- 
gar would be perhaps 15 or 20 per cent, less the loss from the salts. 

Mr. WASHBURN. It would be 336 pounds on the basis of 15 
per cent. : : 

Mr. MANDERSON. It is not so much as that. The average 
net of sugar is 165 to 170 pounds from each ton of beets. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the Senator from Nebraska does not ob- 

t, I will state that while the process described has been very 
teresting, and one with which I am somewhat familiar, the 
Senator did not refer to removing the top of the beets. 

Mr. MANDERSON. That is done upon the farm, and is no 
part of the factory process. That, however, raises a most im- 

rtant consideration in connection with the cultivation of the 

t. In Germany and France, and in fact in all foreign coun- 
tries, beets are taken out of the ground by hand, as they were 
in our country until, I think, within the last year, 


The farmer or the workman 2 out the beet, it was thrown 
into a pile or carried to a pile, and there each beet must be 
handled and the top cut off with a knife. That was found to be 
a most expensive process, and the tables I have here giving the 
cost of beet-raising in California, show that for topping the beets 
on the l0acres of Mr. Robertson there was paid out 378. Now, 
with that capacity for invention which characterizes the Amer- 
ican, when these gentlemen, the Oxnard Bros., started in this 
industry that process was too slow, too unintelligent for them, 
and it was too costly. Sothey set to work, and at an expense, 
Jam informed, of nearly $50,000 in experimenting they have in- 
vented and there is now being used a machine which, being 
drawn by two horses, runs along over the beet when it is ready 
to be taken out from the ground, cuts under it, throws it out of 
the ground without the destruction of any part of it, and as it 
does that it cuts off the top of the beet, leaves it on the ground, 
and carries the beet root by an endless apron to a farm wagon 
that drives by the side of the machine, and the farm wagon 
thus receives the beet ready to take it to the factory. 


I think it was less than a century ago that it was discovered 
that sugar from beets could be obtained in fair quantity. The 
discovery was that of a German chemist, whose name has passed 
me forthe moment, but as the result-of his exploration the first 
beet factories were erected in Paris about the year 1800. They 
were a failure. The foreign salts contained in the sugar pre- 
vented the crystallization. There was not that intelligent culti- 
vation of the beetthat gave a sufficient amount of saccharine 
matter to allow it to compete with cane sugar, and it was only 
when driven by the necessities of war, when France was com- 
pelled to make her own sugar and not depend upon other coun- 
tries, that the beet-sugar industry started on its great career. 


No wiser man éver ruled a nation than the great Napoleon. 
It was a selfish wisdom, but he was always for France. He issued 
what are known as the celebrated Berlin and Milan decrees, in 
which he forbade the importation of sugar from other countries. 
He was determined to force the making of sugar from beets in 
France, and he took the heroic method of accomplishing it. 
No other course would have accomplished it. e decreed 
that sugar must and should be produced from beets. He was 
denounced for it as loudly as people at that time dared de- 
nounce the greatconqueror. He wasridiculed for it. Thecar- 
toonist got in his deadly work. Oneof the cartoons that comes 
down to us from that time is a representation of Napoleon sit- 
ting in all his robes of state reading a book, and near him isa 
nurse woman. She holds upon her lap the young prince, who 
died so early, and she is holding to the child’s mouth a s 
beet, sqeezing it apparently, and saying to the disgusted child, 
„Suck it, child, your father says there is sugar in it.” 

He was thus ridiculed and thus abused, but he went, on with 
that tremendous will power and determination that was the 
chief characteristic of the man. He built four imperial factories 
out of the public treasury and gave liberal bounties. He of- 
fered $20,000 in one bounty for the production of beets that 
would carry 10 per cent of saccharine. It is said that France, 
even during those dreadful days of war, when upon her were all 
the evils and the enormous expenditures incident to war, ex- 
pended in all $200,000,000 in the establishment of beet-sugar 
factories and their development. The difficulties to be sur- 
mounted were great, but she overcame them. We can profit 
from her costly experience if we will. 

Now, what is the result, Mr. President? From nothing France 
has increased her production so that in 1893 she produced 575,- 
000 tons, or 1,288,000,000 pee of beet sugar. Germany fol- 
lowed suit. I shall not take the time to go into details as to the 
character of the protection, usually given by direct bounties, 
sometimes by export bounties, by these 5 powers which 
understand the interests of their own people, are alive to the 
necessities of their own nationalities, stand up for their own 
countries and not for foreign lands. Germany followed, and 
from nothing she produced in 1893 1,300,000 tons, or 3,912,000,000 

ounds, of beet mear Austria-Hungary followed suit, produc- 
ing in 1893 825,000 tons, or 1,848,000,000 pounds. 

Russia, another selfish nation—and I believe in selfishness in 
a nation; it lies at the very root of the progress of nations as it 
lies at the very foundation of the advancement and progress of 
man, and is true 1 1893 produced 650, tons, or 
1,456,000, 000 pounds. Other bounty countries are Holland, Bel- 
gium, Sweden; and if Sweden can produce sugar, why can not 
every State in New England produce sugar from the beet? 
Denmark, Italy, and Canada have embarked in the enterprise; 
and England, not to be behind her competitors in the race of na- 
tions, is now offering a bounty in her colonies. Queensland has 
already started upon the production of beet sugar, and even 
Brazil has followed suit. 

Mr. President, I have here a table showing the production of 
the world’s sugar. > 
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It is very interesting to note the sugar crop of the world. 


The cane crop of 1893-94 is made up as follows: 


Whence it comes: s 


85 
60,000 
50, 000 
65, 000 


SSS; 


85 


RAR 
8888888888888 


E 


Total of cane and beet! 4„„„ „„ 


Of this amount about 5,700,000 tons is consumed, America consuming 1,800,- 
000 tons. This is brought to this country in more than 1,000 steamers and 
1,000 sailing vessels. 


Here is another, and I think a more accurate, statement: 


BEET SUGAR. 
The following table presents Mr. Licht’s estimate of the beet- 
sugar production of Europe for the season 1893-94 as compared 
with preceding campaigns: 


Buropean beel-sugar production. 


Countries. | 1893-94. | 1802 93. | 1891-"92. | 1890-91. 


Metric 
tons. 


. 
ust) + y 
Fra 575, 000 


* One metric ton is 
long ton of 2,240 po 


ual to 2,204.6 pounds, only a few pounds less than our 


CANE SUGAR. 


In regard to this kindof sugar Mr. Licht makes the following 
estimate for the principal countries which have a surplus for 
exportation: 


Cane-sugar production. 
Countries. 189394. 1892903. 
Leer ge er- ee a 
80. 000 48.714 
50, 000 50, 764 
65, 000 65, 383 
26, 000 27, 000 
32, 000 33, 228 
40, 000 41, 206 
25, 000 25, 000 
110, 000 99, 092 
37,000 25, 991 
125, 000 70, 732 
480, 000 482, 007 
2000| 8 
265, 000 245, 000 
65, 000 60, 000 
70, 000 65, 000 
135, 000 125, 000 
2, 645, 963 


Acco: to these estimates the total sugar production of 


rding 
the world for the last five years has been as follows: 
Sugar crop of the world. 


Mr. President, in the United States there has always been a 
tariff duty to protect cane sugar until 1890, when we departed 
from the protective principle and applied that of bounty. A 
very interesting table is that which shows the production of 
cane sugar. Starting with 1828, whichis the first record that we 
have of production, there was produced of cane sugar in round 
numbers 87,900,000 pounds. There was a constant increasein the 
production, varying, as crops will vary on account of conditions 
of weather, etc., until we had reached in 1861 a production of 
265,000,000 pounds of cane sugar. 

The war ofcourse practical iy wiped out the industry; there was 
but little of it left. We ran along until in 1888-89, the year be- 
fore the bounty act went into effect, when the production of 
cane sugar was 287,000,000 pounds, Then went into operation this 
beneficent, this lar bounty scheme, for I deny that there 
is anywhere in the United States, except it may beamong some 
purblind politicians, opposition to the advancement of this in- 
dustry by the payment of bounty. No man can investigate the 
subject, no man can look upon the figures of enormous outla 
that would be required for protective duty even under the pend- 
ing bill, or as it is proposed to be by the amendment to be sug- 
gested by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES], and thes 
amount that will have to be paid as bounties. 

Even with the increased production, without seeing that it is 
infinitely better for the people of the United States to pay $10,- 
000,000, aye $20,000,000, as the industry grows, out of the Tene. 
ury by t bounties to these producers than to pay in the 
form of duty by indirect expenditure the $50,000,000 to $75,000,- 
000 that will be needed annually under protection. 

The tariffs on sugar are shown by the following table, and have 
always been specific, and never ad valorem, except in the years 


under the tariff acts of 1846 and 1857. 
TARIFFS ON SUGAR. 


-1}, 23, Sh, 
5 
13, 2, 3, and 3} cents. 

Under the impetus of the bounty act of 1890 there was pro- 
duced of cane sugar in 1888-89 287,000,000 pounds; in 1890-91, 
483,000,000 pounds, and in 1892-93, about 550,000,000 pounds. 

Let us look at the production in Louisiana. It has run as fol- 
lows, in long tons: 


—— — u — — 88,883 


E AAA ERTA E NEYST rY 248 


Can not the Senators from Louisiana, representing that great 
State and this important industry, see that better than duty in 
any form that they are likely to get, of more advantage to their 
constituents, of greater good to the country at large, is the bounty 
rather than the protective duty system? 

Within a few months past I visited that beautiful State that lies 
upon the Gulf, I went to the Bayou Teche, that land immortal- 
ized in verse. I saw there the great cane-sugar plantations that 
are throughout all those borders. I saw the enormous invest- 
ments in lands, in stock, in the factories made by the constitu- 
ents of my friends from Louisiana. I was prepared to see some- 
thing that was wonderful. I had seen enough of the expendi- 
tures incident to beet-sugar production to be somewhat prepared 
for it, and yet I was astonished at the vast amount of money that 
is required to be invested before a pound of cane sugar can be 
produced; and when I saw it I did not wonder that that State 
wedded to the Democratic party as it has been in the past, looked. 
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with horror upon a proposition calculated to destroy and wipe 
out this great expenditure and bring ruin and destruction upon 
them. ; 

Mr. President, I do not wonder that there comes to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and that there comes to each individual 
member of it, letters like this I have in hand, a letter from the 
chairman of a meeting inclosing resolutions passed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Industry of Louisiana. It is dated last 
February, and addressed tome. I presume everyone else re- 
ceived a similar letter. The chairman says: 

NEw ORLEANS, February 14, 1894' , 

DEAR SIR: We beg to call your attention to the inclosed resolutions, and 
3 zanas a careful perusal of same: They spoar for themselves, 
and we can not ve the nation's da ee pied in Washington will will- 
ingly or knowingly consent to strike down and destroy an industry of such 
magnitude and of such growing importance to the entire country. 

Our best informed and leading -business men realize to the fullest extent 
the ruin arf disaster, to both our city and State, that the proposed change 
in sugar legislation will bring, and we therefore most earnestly appeal to 
your patriotism and sense of justice to avert such a calamity, and ask you 
to favor and vote for such le ation as will protect our mln thus al- 


jomme vz tobuild itup, and 7 ad at home what is now purch: abroad. 
8 soliciting your kindly offices in our behalf, we are yours, respect- 
y; * 3 


I. H. STAUFFER, JR., 
Chairman. 
Hon. CHARLES F. MANDERSON, 
No. 1233 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

Upon the back of this is a map of the United States, showing 
the enormous interest that other parts of the country have in 
even this comparatively small production of sugar in the State 
of Louisiana. This map shows how coal to the extent of $1,200,- 
000 worth is brought from Pennsylvania and Alabama; that 
$2,400,000 worth of mules and horses are brought from Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Indiana, and Missouri; $4,200,000 worth of bread- 
stuffs from Minnesota, Missouri, and Kansas; $3,600,000 worth 
of meats from Ohio, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, and Texas; 
$4,800,000 worth of corn, oats, and hay from Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, and Iowa; over a million dollars of cooperage from Ohio 

and Michigan, and half a million dollars of cow from the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Tennessee; $300,000 of oils, paints, and 

lime from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Alabama; $6,000,000 worth 
of machinery and implements from Missouri, Pennsylvania, New 
York,and Illinois; $800,000 of boots and shoes from Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, and Illinois; $2,400,000 of clothing from New 
York, Illinois, and Missouri; $1,500,000 of sundries fromall over 
the Union; a total of $29,910,000 of an interest in other States in 
the cane-sugar industry in Louisiana to stand or fall with it as 
Congress may decree. 

Mr. President, the Senators from Louisiana are not alone in- 
terested in this industry. Senators from every State repre- 
senting the interests of this Republic everywhere are bound in 
decency to stand shoulder to shoulder with them in the effort 
to save this industry, advance it, and advance the beet-sugar in- 
dustry to which I have referred. 

The resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce and Industry of 
Louisiana are as follows: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY OF LOUISIANA, 
. New Orleans, February 10, 1894. 


of the Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Louisi- 
1894, the following preamble and resolutions were 


Ata al mee 
ana, held February 
unanimously adopted: 

Whereas the agricultural, commercial, and industrial interests of the peo- 
ple of the State of Louisiana are threatened with destruction by the Wilson 
tariff bill, now pending before the Fitty-third Congress of the United States, 
and already passed by the House; and 

Whereas an enormous amount of capital has been invested in improved 
machinery and cultural manufacturing oe upon the faith of the 
aome of the United States having provided for an annual bounty un- 

1905; an 

Whereas, without said bounty or its equivalent, the sugar industry of the 
State will be ruined and great financial loss and damage fall upon every ele- 
ment of our ple; and 

Whereas the welfare of the State of Louisiana depends directly upon the 
sugar industry, one-half the population of the State being directly or indi- 
rectly supported thereby, and more than one-half the capital of the State 

invested in sugar plantations, machinery, stores, foundries, shops, 
r railroads, and all mechanism of commerce incidental thereto; 


an 

Whereas the people of Louisiana and other States, stimulated by the 
aforesaid bounty, have increased the production of sugar to such an extent 
as to warrant the opinion that the domestic production of sugar would be 
sufficient to meet the wants of this nation: 

Be it resolved, That the members of the House and Senate be requested to 
use every justifiable means to preserve to the people of Louisiana this great 
industry and saye this State from absolute ruin and other States from 
financial loss that will follow from an unqualified repeal of the bounty on 
sugar without any equivalent. 


There isa significant omission in the last resolution; but I hope 
the junior Senator from Louisiana will not think I intend to re- 
flect in the least upon him by presenting and reading it. 

The last resolve is as follows: 

Resolved, That we commend the action of Louisiana’s Representatives, 


MEYER, DAVEY, PRICE, and ROBERTSON, in voting against the pass: of the 
Wilson bill as amended. £ = 5 
A. K. MILLER, President. 
A true copy: 


ROBERT BLEAKLEY, Secretary. 


It is more significant for its omissions than for those it, men- 
13 It will be observed that one of the whereases is as fol- 
ows: = 


Whereas, without said bounty or its equivalent, the 2 f industry ot the 
State will be ruined and great financial loss and damage fall upon every ele- 
ment of our people. . 


This was in January last. 

Since that time, alarmed—and not unnecessarily or needlessly 
alarmed—by the reports that went to that State from Washing- 
ton, the sugar planters and those interested in this great indus- 
try in Louisiana met again, and on the 12th day of May, 1894, in 
a assembled at New Orleans, they passed the following 
resolutions: 


Resolved by the cane growers and sugar manufacturers of Louistana in con- 
vention assembled, That the present sugar schedule of the Senate Finance 
Committee, fixing the duties on raw sugars imported into this country at 
40 per cent ad valorem, is an insufficient and inadequate protection to the 
home producer; 

That it is impossible for the cane growers and sugar manufacturers of 
Louisiana to pay for the actual cost of production at that rate of duty; 

That for thirty years the duty on sugar has ranged from 2 to 3} cents per 
pound, and sugar all over the world, during the most of this time, has been 
100 per cent higher tban it is to-day; s 

That now, when we have the lowest prices ever known under free labor, it 


is proposed to remove the existing bounty of 2 cents per pound and substi- 
against this we 


tute therefor a duty of about one-half of this amount, an 
record our earnest protest. 

The des tariff was instituted in the beginning of the Government, and 
Was continued from that day up to the year 1890, when the McKinley bounty 
law went into operation, the bounty being rh Reman to take the place of the 
duty then prevailing, although the bounty itself was a reduction of the rate 
of the tariff law at that time. 

Resolved, That the canegrowers and su manufacturers of Louisiana be- 


lieve that the Government has ob; ted itself to carry out the provisions of 
the McKinley bounty law to the 9 of its term. 5 


I shall fe to the consideration of that proposition in a few mo- 
ments. There is no question about it that thereis resting upon 
the Congress of the United States, as I believe, a legal pha 
tion—and as no man can deny a moral obligation—to carry out 
the contract made with those gentlemen until the expiration of 
the time for which it was given. 

That upon the faith of that belief we, the cane-growers and sugar-manu- 
facturers of Louisiana, have expended enormous sums of money in open 
up new lands, enla our factories, and have entered into contracts for 
terms of years, many of which have not yet expired. 

That under the influences of that bounty— 

Mark the language! By the abandonment of protection and 
by the influence of the bounty promised until 1905— 


the sugar industry of Louisiana has been increased.in three years from 
180,000 tons to mace ase 


That we 3 that if this law be abrogated, and if no sufficient 
dete Lod adopted, t great and growing industry will be practically de- 
stroy: 


That we earnestly pg against a continuance of the Hawaiian reciproc- 
ity treaty, which, under the conditions of the proposed tariff bill, will practi- 
cally grant a bounty of 83,000,000 per year to the Sandwich Islands, where 
sugar is produced with semi-slave labor under conditions destructive to any 
fair competition with free labor. 

Kesolved, That we appreciate the valued services of our senior Senator, 
and those of our junior Senator since he has been a member of the Senate. 

Resolved, That we approve and super oe the efforts of those of our Rep- 
resentatives who so earnestly defended and supported our interests in the 
gravest crisis of its pinon 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. 

Resolved, That in view of the great interests involved to all the people of 
Louisiana, we respectfully urge and request the membersof the Legislature 
that in the election of United States Senators there be chosen only men who `~ 
can be relied apan at all times and under all circumstances to stand for 
sugar, rice, and all the other great industries of our State. 

JOHN DYMOND. 2 

' H. C. WARMOTH, 

HE P. KERNOCHAN, 
J. C. MORRIS, 
W. S. PARKERSON, 
J. N. PHARR, 
WALTER GUION, 
HENRY MCCALL, 
T. S. WILKINSON. 


It will be observed that they resolve—and I am very glad ta 
see this recognition of the great merit and worth of the two dis- 
tinguished Senators from that State— 


that we appreciate the valued services of our senior Senator, and those of 
our junior Senator since he has been a member of the Senate. 


I do not understand fully that sort of left-handed compliment. 
T have no question but that the junior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. BLANCHARD] will understand it fully and take comfort 
from it, left handed though it be. y 

Mr. BLANCHARD. If the Senator from Nebraska will yield 
to me a moment, I will be glad to do it now. 

Mr. MANDERSON.. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that in the time Iserved in the House of Representatives I never 
failed to advocate and support a duty upon sugar,and I did itin 
two speeches in the House when the Wilson bill was pending 
before that body. The last of those speeches was one of protest 
against the action of the House in declining everything relat- 
ing to a duty on sugar, even down to striking out the diminu- 
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. provision as reported by the Ways and Means Com- 
ttee. ` 


But Í took occasion to state in that speech that, representing 
a Congressional district whose people were overwhelmingly in 
favor of the passage by this Congress of a tariff-reyision act, and 
as the Wilson bill, as finally voted on in the House, was the best 
that could be had from the Democratic House in the way of such 
a measure, I felt it my duty to finally cast the vote of the dis- 
trict which was in my keeping for that measure. : 

But as a Senator representing the State of Louisiana on this 
floor, a State with many industries and large interests, I would 
be recreant to the trust reposed in me if I did not here demand 
by my voice and vote reasonable protection in the way of a rev- 
enue duty upon sugar in any tariff measure that might be brought 
before the Senate. That is my position. There is a vast differ- 
ence, Mr. President, between representing one Congressional 
district, with one interest and one sentiment, and representing 
a whole State, embracing 1,200,000 people, with a diversity of 
sentiment and a variety of interests. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I am very glad that the Senator from 
Louisiana is advancing in the direction of protection even if it 
is by a system of parallel and therefore gradual approaches. I 
have no question but that we can welcome him in a very short 
time, as we can welcome many Senators upon the other side, if 
the signs of the late times mean anything, to the protection 
fold. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow 
me a moment further? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Ido not think the Senator can take to 
himself any comfort as respects my position upon the tariff. I 
stand now substantially where I have stood in all the years I 
represented a districtof Louisiana at the other end of this Capi- 
tol. I believe in a tariff for revenue with the incident of pro- 
tection, and no bill which carries that principle into effect ought 
to pass this body that omits sugar from the dutiable list, for such 
a tax is the best revenue producer, while giving incidental pro- 
tection toa most promising agricultural industry of the country. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
ask through him a question of the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Yes; ifitis desired. I yield. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ifthe Senator from Louisiana is willing to 
answer it I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. MANDERSON. My only objection to this proceeding, I 
will say to the Senator from Rhode Island, is that I never did 
enjoy having a substitute in a fight. 

r. BLANCHARD. I may during the course of this debate 
obtain the floor, and I shall then be glad to yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ihave no question but thata battle royal 
will come off between the Senator from Rhode Island and the 
Senator from Louisiana before we get through with the sugar 
schedule, and these conundrums might as well be left until that 
time. I simply want to go on with my suggestion, and say that 
J am glad tosee this protection sentiment in the mind of the 
Senator from Louisiana—this grain no bigger than a mustard 
seed, that I hope will grow and sproni until he can enjoy life in 
the shade of a fuli tree of protection to all industries. I do not 
believe in that solitary protection sentiment that proposes sim- 
ply to benefit a locality. 

T vote, Mr. President, here, representing a prairie State, not 
only for protection upon beet sugar and the prođucts of the 
farm, but I vote for protection to the loom, to the factory, to 
the foundry, to the lumberman, to the miner. I donot repre- 
sent, standing upon this floor, simply a part or the whole of the 
State of Nebraska. I am a Senator of the United States, and 
whether I am in the other House as a Representative or here 
as a Senator no 8 Utica like district or like State shall 
contract my legislative powers. [Manifestations of applause in 
the galleries.] 

Mr. President, Louisiana has had woes in the past. This is 
not the first time that she has faced the disastrous effects that 
result from a tariff for revenue with incidental protection. 
There was a memorial that came to the Congress of the United 
States from all the sugar-planters of Louisiana at the second ses- 
sion of the Twenty-seventh Congress, in 1842, Senate Document 
334 of that session. It was a wail of despair and a plea to Con- 

to protect their industry from the disastrous effect of the 
tariff act of 1833, which was laid for revenue only. The Democ- 
racy of Louisiana were supposed to be so 3 that they 
would submit to any sort of Democratic legislation. They 
had been apparently willing to see the sugar industry gradually 
perish for the nine yearsafter that tariff act; but suddenly the 
cut loose from their moorings, and 890 of them leaped by peti- 
tion into the Congressional arena to exhibit their financial woes 
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and industrial wounds inflicted by a tariff for revenue with in- 
cidental protection. 

They came forward, however, with an apology. It is not 
often, Mr, President, that a rock-ribbed Democracy will make a 
loud and insistent appeal for reform unless it is in line with the 
behests and the declarations of the party. They say in their 
memorial: 

It is only after losses have reached their height that events have proved 
that under the Teen operation of the compromise tariff bill of 1833 our 
agriculture and our commerce, as well as our manufacturing interests, are 
not only paralyzed but brought to the very verge of absolute ruin, that we 
approach the representatives of the nation in Congress assembled, ear- 
nestly to pray them to come to the relief of an industry invol an out- 
lay of $52,000,000 of capital, the destruction of which, besides causing a na- 
tional loss to an extent beyond calculation, would lead to the expatriation 
of almost every planter connected with it. 

-~ This was a pretty straight demand for protection. 
what further they said: 


Against the theories, discarding discriminating duties intended to foster 
home labor, which have brought every department of our Government into 
disrepute—which have made, with few exceptions, every mechanic, every 
manufacturer, every merchant, every farmer, every corporation in our once 
happy Union, a bankrupt, and which at length, after a long struggle, are 
ehaking our Government itself to its very foundation—the undersigned 
mostrespectfully to oppose the authority of one of our ablest and most hon- 
ored statesmen. 

They then go on to quote Jefferson's letter of 1783 in favor of 
protection to Benjamin Austin. They then proceeded to say: 

The fallacy and suicidal tendency of the doctrines of 1785, partially re- 
vived in 1833, are now fully proved their practical operation during the 
last eight years, which has brought distress, unprecedented ruin and desola- 
tion to every class of society, to every branch of industry throughout the 
United States. 

The memorial then proceeds to show that not only Louisiana 
but various other States and the Union, would be ruined bya 
policy which allows foreign labor to debase the cost of sugar 40 

r pens below the cost of production. Then they allude toa fact 

urther: 


As revenue is to be raised to 1 the Government the general welfare 
requires that such revenue should so arranged“ as to ord encourage- 
ment to our manufacturers and agriculture. That by effectually guard 
our sugars against debasement by foreign labor your honorable bodies 

not only protect that branch of industry, but also cotton, rice, and all other 
agricultural products raised in the Southern States. 

These gentlemen did not propose to confine themselves, as 
does their representative here, tothe boundaries of the State in 
which they lived; they said protect our sugar, protect us from 
labor abroad, but also protect other agricultural interests and 
the interests of other manufacturers by protecting not onl 
sugar, but rice and cotton. Properly interpreted this memor 
intended to say give us positive protection, a protection abso- 
lutely needed to save our industry from destruction. They were 
not seeking revenue, but protection for the sake of protection 
It closes by saying: X 

Nothing short of 3 cents duty on raw sugar and other qualities in propor 
tion. can avert the calamity about visiting every sugar planter, 

This memorial was signed, I think, by every sugar planter 
then living in Louisiana. The result was an increase of the 
duty on sugar. The Committee on Manufactures made -a volu- 
minous report (Senate document No. 340, second'session Twenty- 
seventh Congress, pages 9, 20, and 38 of said document)—and by 
bill—fixing the value of sugar at 6, 7, and 10} cents, and raising 
the duty on raw to 30 per cent, on refined 1} cents, and the rea- 
son kyon was, „for its encouragement,” The report says, 
page 9: 

We were induced to this by testimony showing that sugar and iron could 
not besustained by the encouragement afford by the revenue (only) rate 
of auy: They are both interests having strong claims to favorable regard 
in national legislation. Sugar is almost the only agricultural production 
of which the domestic consumption requires a supply from abroad, with 
this relation (stated) between Supply and demand it was thought unwise to 
Lil el any portion of the encouragement recentiy extended to its culti- 

This bill also provided for a specific duty equal to any export 
bounty given by any foreign country on any article. 

Mr. President, I have said that beet sugar can be produced in 
every Northern State. About that I think there can be no 
question. It is the Northern sugar plant. As I suggested afew 
moments ago, if it can be grown in Sweden and in Denmark 

Mr. HIGGINS. [should like to ask the Senator if he means 
by that that beet sugar can be produced at a commercial profit 
in every Northern State? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I think so. I think an examination of 
the report of Mr. Wiley will fully convince the Senator from 
Delaware of thatfact. I am aware that years ago there was an 
effort in his State to grow sugar beetsand produce sugar. Dela- 
ware was one of the States 0 that experiment was made. 

That experiment was a failure, as it was elsewhere, for the 
reasons I have stated, that there did not come first the intelli- 
gence necessary to grow the beet with sufficient saccharine 
principle. There was not that process of selection, of survival, 
that is so important. In the days of Napoleon 6 per cent was a 
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large amount of saccharine matter to be found ina beet. As 1 
suggested, he offered a bounty of $20,000 for a beet that would 
show 10 per cent saccharine matter; and yet we have seen by 
this process of selection that it has reached an average of about 
13 per cent in Germany and France, and in this country exceed- 
ing that amount. 

A reference to the report of Wiley will show how the distri- 
bution of beet seed throughout this country and its careful cul- 
ture hasproduced it. My recollection isthat the highestamount 
of saccharine matter is found in California, next in Nebraska, 
and I think next in Colorado, there being a very high percent- 
age shown by Wiley’s tables as obtained from Colorado. But it 
can be produced, I think, in any Northern State. The Senator 
from Massachusetts[Mr. HOAR] asks whetherit can be produced 
in the South. I do not know as to the extreme South, butitcan 
undoubtedly be grown in States like eee Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, and Virginia Virginia beyond question 
as the experiments have shown. Experiments have been made 
in that part of the Sonny: There are now six factories in the 
a States—three in California, one in Utah, and two in Ne- 


It is most interesting to see what has been the result of the 
fostering care of this bounty. In 1890 we produced 2,800,000 
ere of beet sugar in this country; in 1891, 5,400,000 pounds; 

1892, 12,000,000 pounds; and in 1993 about 20,000,000 pounds. 

As showing the extent of the interest—for I beg my Eastern 
friends to believe that it is not a Western enterprise only, and 
that the East is as much concerned in it for local and purel 


selfish p as is the West—I have here a petition (and 
regret that neither of the Senators from Virginia are here) 
which comes from the State of Virginia, which I shall read: 

in vicinity of the beet-sugar 


The f citizens of Virginia, resid: 
factory 1 in Staunton, Augusta County, Va— 


I never knew there was a Laser Jon factory there until I read 
the petition. It must be something very insignificant in its 
proportions, but it will thrive and grow under bounty. 


respectfully petition your honorable bodies (the Senate and House of 
Representatives) fora continuance of the present bounty on sugar until it 

es, or such time as is necessary to put the industry on a firm footing, 
soit may compete with the same industry in 1 We believe the cli- 
mate here is adapted, and with experience and skill gained it will not only 
supply the Uni States with all the sugar used. but will also export to 
f countries, more or less, as we now export the cereals. 

There are many incidental advantages with the beet crop not 
connected with other products of the farm, and it is a question whether 
whatever sugar is secured from the land is not a positive, clean gain over 
any other large SOPOR, for sugar is a product of the sun does not 
impoverish the land as do most crops. One thing is certain, it exception- 

—from every other crop grown—gives an object-lesson of What intense 

tivation” of land will do—a lesson more needed than any other—for all 
farmers admit (but do not follow their convictions) that we cultivate and 
spread our work and fertilizers over too much land. 

The spent beet-pulp, the other incidental waste, the lime-cake from the 
filter press, etc., all add tothe value of the crop. The deep and thorough 

nearly doubles the increase of the rota crops which follow, so 
creased ata much 
the same 


Our 
lands are rapidly re many p! and 
some new and more profitable crop is sustained, the land will not sell for 
sufficient to cover the taxes. It is for these and numerous other reasons 
which indirectly affect the entire community’s welfare, that we earnestly 
beseech such l tion as will establish this and all similar industries. 

Not only from the South do we get this cry, but I have here a 

tition from the State of New York, showing that a beet-sugar 

dustry has been started in the center of that State. These are 
the resolutions, sworn to as correct by the secretary of the 
Farmers’ Club of Onondaga County, N. Y.: 

Resolved, That we “The Farmers’ Club of Onondaga County, N. V.,“ 
eae 


rels, etc,, — ap to the le, and buil an in- 
dustry which will eventually retain at home $116 009,000 to $150, 000,000 annu- 
ally now sent abroad for sugar; and we especially petition our tors 
Tomna State of New York to use their bestefforts to have said bounty re- 


STATE OF NEW YORK, ONONDAGA COUNTY, 
City of Syracuse, 83: 
Demosthenes C. Leroy, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is the 
secretary of the Farmers! Club of Onondaga County,“ and that the fore- 
going resolution was adopted by said club this 3d day of * Aa 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 34 day of February, 1894. 

[SEAL.] S. D. SOLOMON, 
Commissioner of Deeds, Syracuse, N. F. 

To the SENATE. 


These resolutions, I say, are sworn to by the secretary, who 
says: 
As the secretary of The Beet-Sugar Coéperative Community mentioned 


in the above resolution, permit me to say in behalf of its more than one 
hundred subscribers of stock, that if the said bounty or a duty is retained, 


we shall establish a beet-sugar fac in Onond: or Oswego $ 
Y. Ifsaid bounty is repealed, we — not. pee ees 9 


So this is not for the benefit of a local or a selfish interest we 
of the West ask when we ask the continuance of the bounty. 

Mr. President, a very 8 inquiry in connection with 
the bounty provision of the McKinley act is as to the legality of 
the provision. I propose, when it shall be in order, to move to 
strike out all of paragraph 182, which repeals the bounty, and 
insert the following as a substitute: 


That until July 1, 1905, the provisions of the act entitled “An act to reduce 
revenue, equalize duties, and for other purposes,” approved October 1, 1890— 


Being the McKinely act— 
authorizing the issue of licenses to produce sugar and for the payment ofa 


bounty to the producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, or sugar cane grown 
in the ited States, sagt Tot ae 8 0 pis y sone Liten Sates, 
contain paragra: 25 an £ 4 
tinue in full force End effect. 3 = past na ae oah 


In other words, I propose the retnactment in this bill of the 
bounty provision of the McKinley act. 

But it is suggested that there was not in Congress constitu- 
tional power to pass the bounty actof 1890. Thereisnoargument, 
Mr. President, that can be produced in favor of a protective duty 
that does not apply with equal force toa protective bounty. 
From the stand t of legality it is a distinction without a ait: 
ference, and if there is no power in the Congress of the United 
States for public pu to pay a bounty for protection, there 
is no power for public purposes to place upon any article a pro- 
tective duty. 

It has been shown in repeated speeches here, quoting from 
the language of the forefathers, how they all, no matter what 
their political complexion—Jefferson on the one hand and Ham- 
ilton on the other—united in declaration of the power inherent 
in the United States to impose protective duties; and they have 
one and all re ized a bounty to be given for public purposes 
ee casually within the power of the Congress of the United 

Now, Mr. President, let us look for a moment at a little au- 
cient history. At the First Congress there came, as we have 
heard many times, that first tariff bill designed to protect Ameri- 
can „ and to advance and ſoster manufactures in this 
country. 

In April, 1789, a bill was before the Congress for considera- 
tion, in which there was a proposition to put on all unwrought 
steel a duty. ; 

Mr. Lee moved to strike out this last article, observing that the consump- 
tion of steel was very groat, and essentially necessary to agricultural im- 
provements. He did not believe any gentleman would contend that enough 
of this article to answer consumption could be fabricated in any part of the 
Union; hence it would operate as an oppressive, though indirect tax upon 
agriculture, and any tax, whether direct or indirect, upon this interest, at 
this juncture, would be unwise and impotitic. 

Mr; President, how strangely this sounds in the light of after 
history. Here vas agrave doubt, at that time well based, whether 
thiscountry could produce the unwrought steel necessary for its 
consumption. 

Mr. Tucker joined the gentleman in his 9 observing that it was im- 
1228 for some States to get it but by importation from foreign countries. 

e conceived it more deserving a bounty to increase the ganus than an 
impost which would lessen the consumption and make it dearer also. 

Mr. Clymer, of Pennsylvania, then came in and suggested— 


That the manufacture of steel in America was rather in its infancy; but 
as all the materials necessary to make it were the product of almost every 
State in the Union, and as the manufacture was already established, and at- 
tended with considerable success, he deemed it prudent to emancipate our 
country from the manacles in which she was held by foreign manufactures. 


How admirably that language applies to the condition of sugar 
to-day. He then went on to recite that in Philadelphia there 
had been established two furnaces that were turning out a few 
hundred tons per year, and that he believed if fostered this in- 
dustry would grow. 

Mr. Madison then comes into the debate: 


Mr. Madison thought the object of selecting this article to be solely the 
encouragement of the manufacture and not revenue, for onany other consid- 
eration it would be more proper, as observed by the gentleman from Caro- 
lina [Mr. Tucker], to give a bounty on the importation. 


In that same Congress there came a question as to whether 
hemp should be cultivated and protected in this country, and in 
I Annals of Congress, page 153, I find that Mr. Partridge, who, 
I think, was from Massachusetts i 


SF os cent on the importation of hemp, which was applied to form a 
bount; a dollar per hundred weight on that raised within the State. 

Mr. hartley growth to 
taxing the foreign, beca) 


It the Fourteenth Congress, at its second session, a bounty 
was invoked anda bill was passed—Clay and Calhoun taking part 
in the debhate—giving a bounty for the cultivation of the vine 
and for the advancement of agriculture. 

Wecome along farther down and we find that others, who are 
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pretty good anthority on the construction of the Constitution 
and its powers, did not hesitate to declare themselves in favor of 
bounties. 


Indiscussing the proposed high duty on hemp toaid Kentucky, 

Mr. Webster, opposing it in the interest of the shipowners, said: 

é tical ãerations, to en- 

..... manufactore of hemp, Goverument has abundant 

means of doing it. It might give a direct bounty, and such a measure would, 
atleast, distribute the burden equally. z 

In the same year Mr. King, a Democrat of New York, on the 
question to strike out of the bill the 2 cent per pound duty on 
hemp, said: 2 

d iron the 
oughtte tring In u Al to give bounties on these articles. ‘The burden 
would then fall equally on the community. 

Passing from the debates and looking into the statute laws 
themselves, we find that in the first tariff act there wasa bounty 
on fish, volume 1, Statutes at Large, page 24. By section 4 of 
that act a bounty or allowance was made, as follows: 

On every quintal of dried fish and on every barrel of pickled fish of the 
fisheries of the United States exported and on every barrel of salted provi- 
sions of the United States exported,5 cpnts per barrel, in lieu of the draw- 
back on imported salt used. 

In the same volume of the ‘statutes will be found a vessel 
bounty, as follows: 

For every ton of admeasuremert, if of 20 tons and not exceeding’30 tons, 
the sum of $1.50; three-eighthsto thefisherman. Then section 2 of said act 

rovided for a bounty of #1 to every vessel of over 5 and under 20 tons 

urthen. 

This was debated very fully in the House anda motion tostrike 
out the word bounty and insert ‘‘ allowance,” so as to make 
ita little more palatable perhaps, to sugar - coat the pill itmay be, 
was voted down. 

By section 5 of the act of July 29, 1813, Statutes at Large, 
volume 3, page 51, the bounty“ or allowance to vessels was in- 
creased to $2.40. and 84, depending on admeasurement; and on 
smaller vessels or boats to $1.60 instead of $1. By act of March 
3,1819, this bounty was increased to 83.50 on vessels of certain 

or admeasurement. 

In another act of Congress, to be found in 5 Statutes at Large, 
is a bounty given in the eye of land. Whatdistinction is there 
whether the Government should give its land or pay money out 
of its Treasury? Are not both bounties? 

A bounty was given in the shape of lands to Dr. Perrine to 
cultivate and propagate tropical plants—I think perhaps in the 
State represented by the Senator now presiding over the Senate 
[Mr. Pasco], the State of Florida. 

But, Mr. President, we need not go into special acts. Every- 
one is familiar with the enormous grants of land to railways. 
Why have they been granted? They are as surely bounties as 
though money had been paid out to them; but in the cases of 
the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific Railroads not only 
were lands granted, but the credit, the actual money, of the 
country was given,and why? This land, this bounty,was given 
to private parties. Had it been for simply a private purpose, it 
never would have been granted, or if granted, it never would 
have been sustained; but the test was that it was given for a 
public 7 oan 

Imight goon and recite other bounties that have been granted, 
all based upon this power inherent in the Congress of the United 
States under the Constitution, which controls and limits its 

wers. 

8 private individuals are in the nature of bounties. 
We have bounties to soldiers, granted not only by the Congress 
of the United States, but by local municipalities; bounties to ship- 
builders. The Senator from Kansas, as Lremember, put in his 
speech the enormous amount that had been given to shipbuild- 
ers in this country as bounties of late years. 

Not only has the General Government gone into this sort of 
legislation, but the States as well. Pennsylvania gave a bounty 
to Humphreys for converting iron into steel—actual money 
out of its treasury. New York gave a bounty for the best 
method of propulsion of boats on the Erie Canal; Michigan gave 
a bounty for salt production, and South Carolina for indigo, 
hemp, and silk; Georgia for wares manufactured in the State, 
and on grasses; and Nebraska a few years ago passed an act 
that is now in full force on its statute book, which I think was 
one based in wisdom, whereby it gives a bounty in actual money, 
paid out of the treasury of each county, to those who plant and 
maintain trees upon the prairies of that State, and under its 
fostering care there has been a very great development of tree 
culture in that State. 

Not only has this bounty idea obtained its place in the de- 
bates in Congress and in the statute laws, but about every Sec- 
retary of the Treasury whose opinion we value of those of the 
older days had advocated it. 

Mr. PLATT. Did not New Jersey give a bounty on sugar? 


Mr. MANDERSON. I think New Jersey did give, or offer 
to give, at one time a bounty on sugar. 

In 1791 Alexander Hamilton wrote in his report, the question 
then being a living one, and one that was squarely presented, 
growing out of the first tariff act: 


Bounties are espécially essential in regard to articles upon which those 
foreigners who have been aceustomed to Supply a country are in the 7 1 85 
tice of granting them. The continuance of bounties on manufactures long 
established must always be of questionable policy, because a presumption 
would arise in every such case that there were natural and inherent imped- 
iments to:success, but in new undertakings they are as justifiable as 
are oftentimes necessary. There is a degree of prejudice against boun: 
from an appearance of giving away the public money without an immedi- 
ate consideration. and from a supposition that they serve to enrich a par- 
ticular class at the e of the community. 

But neither of these sources of dislike will bear a cig, Bete Pamper ee 
There is no p to which public money can be more benéficially applied 
than to the acquisition of anew and useful branch of industry—no consid- 
eration more valuable than 2 permanent addition to the general stock of 
productive labor. As to the second source of objection, it equally lies 
against other modes of encouragement which are admitted to be eligible. 
As often as a duty upon a foreign article makes an addition to its ce it 
causes an extra expense to the community for the benefit of the domestic 
manufacture. A bounty does no more. titis in the interest of society 
in each case to submit to the temporary expense, which is more than com- 
pensated by an increase of industry and wealth, by an augmentation of re- 
sources independence, and by stance of eventual cheapness, 
which has been noticed in another place. 


I shall insert an extract from a very valuable production on 
this subject made by Louis McLane, of Delaware, who wasa Dem- 
ocrat and the second Secretary of the Treasury under Jackson, 
who squarely comes out in favor of bounties. In his report dated 
December 7, 1831, be said: 

If it could be shown that the labor and capital of the United States re- 
quired greater aid to shield them from the injurious i, men of forei 
states, sound poe would ratherrecommend a system of bounties, by wh 
the duties collected from imports might be directly a ed to the objectsto 
be cherished than the accumulation of money in the 8 The 
es more particularly requiring the aid of the existing duties, upon the 


industries are more particularly interested. * * + 
Any amount of duty ona raw material is, to its extent, an injury to the 
manufacturer, r further counte: tection 
ratherthan foreign tions, and itis only to 
interests of agriculture. In that case it wo 8 
whether the encouragement of an object of agriculture might not be more 
properly reconciled with the encouragement of the manufacturer aud with 
greater equality as regards other interests by bounties rather than by a duty 
on the raw material. * * * Considering the amount of labor and capital 
pe ora ie in manufactures of the greatest ce to the country, and 
which have already contributed so essentially to our defense and safety and 
— ety 3 DOBREJ, it could not be expected that they should be sud- 
a oni 


I shall also quote from Secre ‘Ingham, who wasalsoa Dem- 
ocrat, and the first Secretary of the Treasury under Andrew 
Jackson. He said in his report of December, 1829: 

The bounty on vessels oe in the cod fisheries is understood to be un- 
3 obtained by some of those in the mackerel fisheries. Itis 
believed that a bounty on the fish or exported, without reference to 
the origin of the salt, would better promote whatever encouragement may 
be considered as proper to be given to the fisheries. 

Mr. Dallas, in 1816, gevo us also some very valuable state- 
ments on this subject. He said, February 12, 1816, alluding 
the various methods of encouraging industries— ; 
‘which, being recently or partially established, do not at present supply the 


whole demand for domestic use and consumption, but which with 
cultivation are capable of being matured to the whole extent of the home 


demand.” 

Within this definition falls beet sugar, as the fi abroad 
and the startling increase of production here in the past three 
years proves. Toward this class he thought a well timed and 
well-directed patronage” should be directed. He went further! 
. the means of moting this great object, he de- 
clared that they were ‘‘various,” and continuing, says: 

But it appears to have been the early an mtinued practice and po 


d co 
of the ent to afford 5 to manufactures and do: C 
pronus rather by the imposition of protecting duties than by grants of 


unties or premiums,” 

He saw, however, no constitutional“ objection to bounties 
to encourage industries in proper cases, simply that the gén- 
eral practice and policy had been to accomplish the result by 
resort to the duty-form of protection. 

But, Mr. President, what do the courts say about this 8 
tion? In all the books there is not a decision which says thata 
bounty is unconstitutional, or which intimates, even by dictum, 
that itis not within the legislative power of Congress to grant 
a bounty, 9 provided, although the benefit may go to a 
private individual, that it is for a public purpose. 

I now come toa leading case 2 85 this question to be found 
in 9 Michigan Re „and I beg leave to refer for a moment to 


it. I read from the syllabus: 


Where a bount; 
reduction of the 
deprive the party of the f 


offered under a law of the State is BOR earned, the 
aunty Las subsequent amendment of the law does not 
bounty given by the original act. 
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This is the salt bounty of Michigan. The East Saginaw Salt 
Manufacturing Company brought a suit against the board of 
State auditors. 


The court held that the relators had acquired a vested right to the bounty 
offered by the act of 1859, upon all the salt manufact before the act of 
1861 75 — and that they could not be deprived thereof by the last-men- 
tioned ac 


It is well to note, I will say in passing, that these bounty acts 
upon the production of salt in the State of Michigan were with- 
out any limit in regard to time. As they read, the bounty was 
to be paid forever. Of course there was no question but that 
such a bounty law, having no limit in time, could at any time 
be repealed; but even where such a bounty law has been passed 
without limit of time, if, pending it and before its repeal, a man- 
ufacturer has earned the bounty under it, the repeal of the law 
before the 8 of that bounty will not prevent its payment. 

From 9 Michigan Reports, I turn to ib Wallace, in which 
there is another leading case upon this question. This case 
went up from the State of Michigan, and was based upon the 
same salt-bounty act. The syllabus is: 

1. A law offering to all persons and to corporations to be formed for the 
porpose, a bounty of 10centsforevery bushel of salt manufactured in a State 


water obtained by boring in the State, and exemption from taxation 
of the property used for the purpose, is not a contract in such a sense that it 


can not be repealed. 
2. Such a law is no but a bounty law, and in its nature a general law, 


regulative of the inte economy of the State, dependent for its continu- 
ance —.— the dictates of public policy, and the voluntary good faith of the 
Legislature. 


Now, I turn to the opinion of Mr. Justice Bradley and read a 
portion of it: 

That all corporations and individuals whoshall manufacture salt in Mich- 
igan from water obtained by boring in that State shall be exempt from tax- 
ation as to all property used for that p „and after they shall have 
manufactured 5, ushels of salt they shall receive a bounty of 10cents per 
bushel. Thatis the wholeofit. As the Supreme Court of pre poe Says, it 
is a bounty law, and nothing more; a law dictated by public cy and the 
general like a law offeringa bounty of 50 cents forthe killing of every 
wolf or other destructive animal. Such a law is not a contract except to 
bestow the promised bounty upon those who earn it, so long as the law re- 
mains unre ed. There is no pledge that it shall not be repealed at any 
time. As long as it remains alaw every inhabitant of the State, every cor- 
poration having the uisite power, is at liberty to avail if or itself 
of its advan at by complying with its terms, and doing the things 
which it pro’ to reward, but is also at liberty at any time to abandon 
such a course. There is no obligation on any person to comply with the 
conditions of the law. Itis a matter purely voluntary; and, as it is purely 
voluntary on the one part, so it is purely voluntary on the other part. 

That is, on the part of the Legislature to continue or not to continue the 
law. Thelaw in question says to all: You shall have a bounty of 10 cents 
per bushel for all salt manufactured, and the pro’ y used shall be free 
from taxes. But it does not say how long this shall continue; nor do the 
parties who enter upon the business promise how long they will continue 
themanufacture. It is an arrangement determinable at the will of either 
of the parties, as much so as the hiring of a laboring man by the day. 


Mr. President, there is frequently quoted—and my impression 
is the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] has frequently made 
reference to it—Judge Miller's decision in 20th Wallace, in the 
case of the loan association against Topeka, as being a basis for 
the opinion that taxation which shall go to the benefit of a pri- 
vate individual is not within the power of a legislative body; 
but a close inspection of that decision will show that he makes 
the distinction, which runs through all these authorities, that 
it is not lawful to ipone a tax 2 for a private purpose; you 
can not take for the benefit of A the property of B, unless it is 
to advance some public purpose. There is the base, that is the 
foundation upon which bounties and protectiye đuties are based, 

and the man who departs from that from that foundation, 
of course finds himself at sea. 

That wasa case to enjoin the issue of bonds to establish the 
King Bridge Company, a private corporation, not organized to 
build a bridge at Topeka, but organized to build bridges for 
sale, for profit, anywhere. Of course that was not a public pur- 
pose. It would be to the advantage of the King Bridge Com- 
pany; it would enhance the value of the property which sur- 
rounded the corporate works; it might enhance the value even 
of much of the real estate of Topeka; but Judge Miller very 
proper held that that was not a public use. He further, in 

t decision, goes on to say that if there were any show in the 
way of precedent or custom, the least show, that the act giving 
the bounty, although it inured toa private individual, was for 
a public purpose, the courts would not interfere with that judi- 
rea wer which rests along with legislative power in a legisla- 

ve body. 
Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska whether the grant of Congress in the laying of 
a tariff for such a purpose might not be inquired into by the 
logal 3 as involving a private or a public purpose? 
. MANDERSON. I think not. I think that power is in 
the legislative department alone, and not in the courts. 
Mr. CAFFERY. Then a bounty given by Congress to any 
wy or to any manufacturer could not be inquired into by the 
7 


Mr. MANDERSON. Not at all, if there is the least showing of 
public purpose. Judge Miller, in this decision, in 20 Wallace, 
squarely lays down that proposition. There are many other de- 
cisions. The leading one I have here, and will only take time 
simply to refer to it. It is the celebrated case of Sharpless vs. 
The city of Philadelphia, where there was a proposition to sub- 
scribe stock for a railroad which was to be built from the city 
of Philadelphia to the Delaware Water Lap, many miles to the 
north. In that case the judge clearly lays down the proposition 
that a tax may be imposed benefiting a private person directly, 
provided it is for public use. 

I refer also to a couple of cases in Wisconsin. First, 19 Wis- 
consin, 652: 


The absence of all possible public interest must be clear and palpable; so 
clear and palpable as to be perceptible to every mind at first blush. 


Not its presence, but its absence. When the court comes to 
construe the action of a State Legislature granting a bounty, 
they do not require that the presence of public interest must be 
apparent at first blush, but that its absence must be; and, in the 
language of some of the authorities, if there is the least show 
of reason, if there is anything anywhere which shows that the 
custom has obtained to recognize the use to which this money 
is to be placed, or the industry which it is intended to foster isa 

ublic purpose, although it is to advance and benefit a private 

dividual, it must be sustained. I refer to 10 Wisconsin, page 
224, and quote: 

Public and individual interests ‘are often so intimately connected and 
blended together that itis imposssble to advance the one without at the same 
timeadvancingtheother. There is no public good without atthe same time a 
private benefit. They are inseparable. The former can not exist without 
the other. If the latter be not promoted it Pane that it is not a public 
good; and to determine whether a matter iso: blic or merely private con- 
cern we have not to determine whether or not the interests of some individ- 
ual will be promoted, but whether the interests of the whole or the greater 
part of the community will be. 


Mr. President, apply the test of these decisions to the case at 
bar, and what is it? Here was a proposition in the McKinley 
law to pay 1? and 2 cents a pound as bounty upon sugar produced 
in this country until 1905—a time limit. Of course it goes to 
the benefit of the private individuals who invest their money 
and build these expensive plants and who make these contracts 
for future deliveries of beet crops; they are to reap the benefit 
of it; it is to them the difference between loss and gain. But 
while inuring to their benefit the payment is made to enhance 
the good of the whole country. It is fora public purpose and 
for the general welfare. 

If time would permit me, I could show that these industries in 
my own State would go by the board if this bounty were re- 
moved; that if it is removed, and if there be not some compen- 
sating and full duty to permit them to exist, they will have to 
close their doors; the farmer will cease to grow the crop which 
has been so great a source of profit to him; the smoke will no 
more come out of the chimneys of the sugar works and they will 
stand there as monuments to the folly of an American Congress. 
Is there no public good to be reaped from this slight advantage 
given to those who have embarked in this industry? I neednot 
repeat the facts which I have presented to show how great is 
the boon to this country by the maintenance of this production. 

In 27 Iowa there is a case decided by Judge Dillon, the case 
of Hansen vs. Vernon, which is sometimes quoted. That was a 
case to restrain aid to a railroad, and Judge Dillon, departing 
from decisions upon that question made by many other judges, 
held that a railroad enterprise was in no sense such a publia 
benefit or its building was not such a public good as to permita 
grant or aid from the public Treasury. He holds very clearly 
that, if it was a public use and a general benefit to the commu- 
nity, he would sustain the act granting the aid. I am informed 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] that Judge Dillon was 
reversed in his holding in that case, in which case Judge Cole 
dissented. 

Mr. PALMER. IfI may be allowed, Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. As to the decision of Judge Cole in that case, 
I think the higher court never reversed it. 

Mr. ALLISON. The case was reversed. Iremember that. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, it is immaterial for the 

urpose of my argument whether it was reversed or not, for the 

ecision was based upon the proposition that a railroad was 
strictly a private enterprise, and that its building did not ad- 
vance a public purpose. 

Mr. PLATT. He was wrong about that. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I think he was wrong, but had he 
reached the conclusion that the building of a railroad was a 

reat public good, was a public porpora, of course he would have 
Ban that aid to it was permissible by legislative action. 


I also refer, without reading, to the case of the Harriet, in 1 
Story’s Circuit Court Reports, page 281. One gets so unaceus- 
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tomed to looking at law books in this body, unless he is so for- 
tunate as to eke out his subsistence by continuing in 33 
that sometimes his hand forgets its cunning, and he does not 
know where to reach for the best book for the purpose. 

I ought to have thought that the best place in the world to find 
a construction of constitutional powers and limitations was in 
Story, and I was interested yesterday when the Senator from 
Ohio Mr. SHERMAN], whose inclination has been against boun- 
ties, but who yoted for the bounty provision of the McKinley 
act in 1890, and, as I understood from his intimation yesterday, 
will vote for its continuance in this bill—the Senator from Ohio, 
turning to that part of Story on the Constitution which con- 
strued the power of Congress under the Constitution as to the 
use it should make of the money which it receives by its power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, found the 
very recognition, and read here in the presence of the Senate 
that which is the foundation of all the decisions I have quoted. 

Paragraph 95. The language of the Constitution is, Congress shall have 

wer to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” If the clause 

ad stopped here, and remained in this absolute form (as it was in fact, 
when reported in the first draft in the convention), there could not have 
been the slightest Goubt on the subject. The absolute power to lay taxes 
includes the power in every form in which it may be used, and for every 
purpose to which the Legislature may choose to applyit. This results from 
the very nature of such an unrestricted power. A fortiori it might be ap- 
plied N to purposes for which nations have been accustomed to 
apply it. ow, nothing is more clear, from the history of commercial 
nations, than the fact that the taxing power is often, very often, applied for 
other purposes than revenue. 

Itis often 1 2 5 as a regulation of commerce. It ts often applied as a 
virtual prohibition upon the importation of particular articles; for the en- 
couragement and protection of domestic products andindustry; for the sup- 
port of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures; for retaliation upon for- 
889757 mon shoe and injurious restrictions; for mere pu es of State 
policy and domesticeconomy; sometimes to banish a noxious article ofcon- 
sumption; sometimes, as a bounty upon an infant manufacture or agricul- 
tural product; sometimes, as a temporary restraint of trade; sometimes, as 
a suppression of particular employments; sometimes, as a prerogative 
power to destroy competition and secure a monopoly to the Government. 

So you will read in Cooley on Constitutional Limitations. 
Near as he goes to the other extreme, you can read from him 
abundant propositions recognizing a bounty as legitimate to be 
given under our Constitution. 

What is the distinction between that power which permits the 
pease of a bounty to a soldier, taking his life in his hands as 

e does and entering into a conflict, and that which proposes to 
pay a bounty to a man who will make a sacrifice in the experi- 
ment of producing that which is as essential to the existence of 
the country as that a soldier should fight its battles? As is sug- 
gested by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], what is 
the patent system but a bounty? That is taking from one to pay 
another. It is taking from one private individual for the benefit 
of another private individual; and the patent law of the country 
is based upon the proposition that it advances a great public 
purpose, and with this as the test the patent law will always 
stand. 

What is the distinction between the payment of a bounty toa 
soldier and the payment of a bounty, if we did not produce ex- 
plosives, to the man who, with the expenditure of fortune and of 
time, should embark in the manufacture of explosives, that we 
might defend our seaboard against an enemy? There is no dis- 
tinction, Mr. President, and nowhere in the books can it be 
found. 

19 Michigan Reports, page 274, holds in general terms that— 

Where exemptions or bounty is not for a specific time, it is either perma- 
nent or entirely under State control. ít can be 8 by Legislature 
whether time for it to run is specified or not, but rights may arise under it 
to the individual who has advantaged himself of its provisions. 

This brings us to the consideration of the proposition as to 
what the time limit in the McKinley bounty act means. I think 
that under the decisions a forcible and convincing argument 
could be made that, when a legislative body, even the Congress 
of the United States, shall offer an inducement by the way of a 
bounty to an individual to expend his private means for the pub- 
lic good, until the expiration of that time he has the legal right 
to exact payment of that bounty as recognized in the case in 9 
Michigan; if there is no limit of time then it is within the power 
of the legislative body to repeal it at any time. Thesimple result- 
ing condition is, that if the bounty has been earned prior to the 
repeal, and has not been paid, the party can recover the amount 
of the bounty. 

Mr. President, there are numerous cases bearing upon this 
question, but I have talked at such length that I shall simply 
refer to them, so that anyone interested in the matter may 

ive them fuller consideration. I refer to 16 Howard, 389; 

Cranch, 135; 111 United States Reports, 750. 

I have here a little brief of those cases, giving their salient 
points. 

Chief Justice Marshall said, in 6 Cranch, 135: 


bount; 
Baboon —.—— law is in its nature, a contract, a repeal of the law can not divest | within the statute, but so could the Government do with an 
ose rig 


What is this but a contract entered into between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the gentlemen who are about to 
embark in this hazardous experiment. Do it, and if you pro- 
duce the article of which we are so greatly in need, we shall pay 
you so much, and we shall continue to pay you until 1905.” Chief 
Justice Marshall says that there is a limitation on the power of 
future Congresses, but that one Congress has a right to bind a 


succeeding Congress within the limit of time when it makes a - 


contract under which grow vested and continuing rights. 
. to the case in 16 Howard, page 389, Justice McLean 


That a Legislature has power to make a contract which shall bind it in 
future, is so universally held that a general citation of authorities seems 
unnecessary. A State in granting privileges to a bank with a view of afford- 
ing a sound currency or of advancing any policy connected with the public 
interest, exercises its 5 a public purpose, of the wisdom of 
which it is the exclusive judge. e Federal Government enters into an 
arrangement with the sovere: State for reciprocal duties on im 
merchandise. The sovereign power of each was exercised in making the 
compact, and this was done for the mutual advantage of both. The com- 
pact is made and it is binding. ; 


The court says, in 111 United States Reports, page 750: 


The sig apd be of a State may make contracts onmany subjects which 
will bind it and succeeding Legislatures for the time the contract has torun, 
so that it can neither be repealed nor its obligationimpaired. The only ex- 
emption to this general rule is that no such law can be enacted involving 
public morals or the public health. 

I come to the only decision which has been made in any court 
construing squarely the bounty under the McKinley act. That 
decision was made in the United States circuit court of appeals 
for the fifth circuit, the circuit in which is situated New Or- 
leans. It is the case of Caldervs. Henderson. The matter arose 
in this way: Calder was a sugar planter,a sugar producer, in the 
State of Louisiana. He failed. Under the contract of the Mc- 
Kinley act there was due to him from the United States a bounty 
yet unpaid, amounting to 840,000. His assignees in bankruptc 
claimed this for the benefit of his creditors, and Calder claime' 
that it did not pass to his creditors, but was his individualiy. 
The case was thus presented. 

Here wasa conflict between two men as to the payment of a fund 
of money due from the Government of the United States. It is 
true that there was no interposition by any officer of the Govern- 
ment to say that the debt was not one which was valid and sub- 
sisting, because there was no power in the Government of the 
United States to pass the bounty provision of the McKinley act, 
but this high court, second only and almost equal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, these judges, Pardes, McCormick, 
and Locke, sitting for the consideration of that case, would just 
as surely have 1 the interests of the Government of the 
United States, if they believed that that act was unconstitutional 
and that Congress had no power to pass a bounty provision, as 
they would have acted as judges in the case. It was not needed 
that the United States attorney or any private attorney should 
suggest that proposition. 
the syllabus: 

The sugar bounty provided for by the act of October 1, 1890, is not a pure 
gratuity by the Government or a mere recompense for personal se 
but is compensation offered for the purpose of stimulating production, and 
when a producer accepts the offer and complies with the statute there isa 
contract between him and the Government. 

Judge Pardee delivered the decision of the court. 7 


Prior to 1890 the production of sugar was fostered by the Government of 
the United States by a protective tariff, which imposed such duties upon im- 
ported sugar as practically enabled the producers in this country to obtain a 

ce for thesugar produced by them compensatory of the cost of production; 
t being well understood that, without the enhanced price resulting from 
the tariff, sugar in quantities could only be produced in the United States 
at a loss tothe producer. In 1890 theGovernmentof the United States, with- 
out changing its policy in respect to sugar produced, changed the method 
of encouraging production by practically ones aoe upon the free list, 
and enacting the bounty system, The law granting the bounty. so far as it 
is material to this case, is as follows. * Here he quotes the law. 

It is to be noticed that the bounty offered by the statute is for sugar there- 
after to be produced. and to those producers only who shall accept the pro- 
visions of the act and compy with its terms, as to taking out a license, giv- 
ing bond in penalty, and so forth. In our opinion, the bounty,“ so ed 
in the statute, is nota pure gratuity or donation by the Government, but 
was intended to be and is in fact a standing offer of reward and compensa- 
tion to sugar producers, toencourage and stimulate them in the otherwise 
losing business of proauoing mugar the United States. 

It was intended to be, and is in fact, a guaranty of reimbursement to sugar 
producers accepting the terms of the statuts, of part at least of the cost of 
3 hen a producer of sugar accepts the offer and complies with 

he statute, it would seem to be as much a contract as it is possible for any 
citizen to make with the Government. All the elements of a contract are 
present—the terms, the consideration, and the lawful object. 


Mr. President, this is not mere dictum. Those judges were 
bound to consider the proposition whether the Congress of the 
United States had the right to pass this bounty law, and they 
say that all the elements of a contract were here, and here was 
the lawful object, the public purpose moving for the payment of 
the money to a private individual: 

It is true that the Government can repeal the statute, and refuse to 3 the 

y earned upon sugar that has been produced under the 55 pane — 


tract for any public work. 


What was the decision? I read from 


* 
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Of course the Congress of the United States is all powerful; it 
“can repudiate, as I fear most dishonestly itfrequently does re- 
pudiate, the legitimate and honest claims ofindividual citizens 
t the Government; but it certainly oughtnot to do it. It 
is dishonest to do it at any time; it is imbecile to do it when 
that repudiation not only works harm to the private individual 
who has the right to demand, but works to the destruction of 
the best interests of the Republic itself. 


The 1 2 contended in the circuit court, as in this court, that the 


bounty offered by the Government of the United States was a pure gratu- 
ity, without consideration, revocable at pleasure, and until payment of the 


same is actually made, is not property, but only a hope that may or may 
> A The judge * è circuit co 


not be of th mrt, in a very clear and well- 
reasoned o on, discussed the case on this line, and, * Williams vs. 
Heard (140 U. S., 529-531; 11 Supreme Court Reports, 885), held that; sugar 
bounty earned was 


i ela v3. Vasse, 1 Pet., 193, and in Williams vs. Heard, 
supra, it was held that equitable claims agane our own and fo: 
ernments not arising under any statute, notallowed at the gate of bank- 
were expectancies coupled with an interest, and as such were 22 

erty rights that under assi ent in bankru „under both the 
bankrupt laws of 1800 and of 1867. The claim of Da Calder, who ac- 
cepted the terms of the act for the year 1891, for sugar produced during that 
ar, isa claim arising under a contract—a just cl —and one that the 


rnmentcan not avoid o than by udiation. 
led with Gn intenéas. It is an actuality, 
of State Auditors, 9 Mich. and 


tion. 


Ihave thus, Mr. President, I am afraid at very unnecessary 
length, gone through the legal aspects of this bounty question; 
but if there was no legal aspect to it, certainly there are other 
considerations moving to the continuance of this bounty, basing 
it upon the moral duty of the Congress of the United States not 
to be guilty as to its citizensof repudiation of its act, not to tear 
down rights which are vested under the law, particularly when, 
as I say, incident to these vested rights there is the great good 
of the country itself. 

I should be glad, if I did not feel that it would be too great an 
occupation of the time and too much of an infliction on the pa- 
tience of the Senate, to go a little further into this 8 of 
the productionof beet sugar. Ihave some most valuable letters, 
evi by me from a firm engaged in the sale in St. Louis of 
fertilizers and sugar machinery. The letter is a most interest- 
ing one, bea as it does upon the production of sugar in 
Louisiana and the chance for its production in Missouri and the 
country about St. Louis. Thé letters are as follows: 


Sr. Lovis, March 13, 1594. 
DEAR Sm: It may be interesting information to you to note what the 


consumers of other countries pay for sugar as compared with the United 
States. The following is all computed our currency at retail price to 
consumers: 

The same day the American pays for granulated 5cents per d, the 
German pays for granulated cents ee poa the Austrian 5 45 for 
9 cents per pound, and the ch pays for granulated 10 cents 
per poun 


cut loaf or cube sugars in same proportion. 
tig overnments collect from fie people a revenue of about 2 cents 
to stimulate home production an 
export bounty is paid more than eq gthis. Therefore, when the Ger- 


ed without et ey duty for 4} cents in America. 


A sugar can be re 
at 8 to lo cents per pound, accordi: 
iy. United 


exi 
toqu: 


could purchaseour home product for a good deal less money than the bounty- 
= fo sugars, for the support and maintenance of foreigners, can be 
elivered here in America. Free 5 2 therefore, means destruction to all 
Americans employed in sugar production, or their emigration to sugar- 
5 — fully 0 
gu 8 

: H. STUDNICZKA. 


{ DEAR SIR: Iam tive that l-cent protection means destruction of our 
industry tor the benefit of ae nations, when otherwise millions 
t 


of our own labor can be employed. erefore most earne: request the 
most careful and kind consideration of the attached letter before you vote 
_on the Wilson bill. 


* 


H. STUDNICZKA. 


Hon. CHARLES F. MANDERSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


ST. LOUIS, March 17, 1394. 


DEAR SIR: Inasm as the sugar schedule of the Wilson bill, as it has 
the House of Representatives, would, by im: thes indus- 
of the United States, injure not only very ma: y our own busi- 


firms doma business wish the sugar industry, I beg your indulgence to ring 
5 ess è sugar industry, your ce to 
to your kind consideration some of the most potent points in favor of the 
of this industry. plea is based on a twenty-five years’ prac- 
ical gm poe and close observation of all details concerning the vital 
points at issue. 


I first started my public 2 in the beet - su factories of Austria, and 


this industry, only through the intense [os care of the various gov- 
ernments, became the formidable competitor of the tropical cane sup- 

now millions of laborers at home and | fang „ under a bounty 
tion with the cane sugar. 


— the export of said beet sugar in compet 


If this was accomplished by legislative care of Europe, why should not the 
same results be brought about in the United States? We should produce 
the sugar we consume at home, emplo: millions of our laborers in pro- 
ducing the same, who would otherwise be forced to seek employment in 
other countries at this industry. We have not only the soil and c tefor 


both the cane and bee uction, but some localities for sor- 
Lopes a production. there lacks nothing but the legislative foster- 
care to develop these resources and export American sugar to fore 


lands. What reason should there exist for tting millions of dollars 

to go abroad for one commodity which after ten or twenty years of foster- 

ing bow should be produced as cheaply at home as it is now manufactured 
ro: 

Since a citizen of the United States I have devoted almost my entire time 
to the Louisiana sugar industry, mineg Sorgen) the harvest season from 

lantation to 1 which puts me into of inside facts and 
Enowiodge which very few possess as to the possibilities of that State as a 
sugar ucer. 

ou, my dear Senator, are fully informed of the financial condition of 
Louisiana after the civil war. As you are aware it was very hard work for 
the Louisiana planters to climb up and get the credit for the necessary im- 
proved machinery to cheapen the production of sugar in order to compete 
with the world. Slowly but surely progress has been accomplished. en 
came the pret of fifteen years by the United States Senate and 
Congress, and the confidence given the capitalist with this promise created 
a progress during these three years of its existence which can hardly be 
realized by anyone who is not a close observer of this industry. 

It this bounty be maintained during these fifteen years, as it uestion- 
ably should be in due respect for a a fide Government pro: or at 
least if it should be replaced with a 2-cent tariff for a revenue during this 
fixed od, the capitalists, with renewed confidence in their Governmen 
would without hesitation construct a number of sugar houses o 
twenty to fifty million pounds capacity for each harvesting season in beet 
and cane-sugar sections, and the cost o uction would be so enormously 
reduced as to enable competition with the world. 

All the lands surrounding such factories would be forced into cultivation 
of cané or beet to su ply the same, and the unprofitable cotton, wheat, corn, 
and rice crops woul diminished in the same proportion as cane and beet 
would increase. In all the above crops we have an overproduction, and in 
toning the possinhiities of expert, fast ae we tow do with wheat, orn nal 

the 0 h as we now do a) 
cotton. The now e small houses of Louisiana, Texas, and Kun 
pacity, and therefore w. 


and 
time, during which the fostering care of the Government is un- 
avoldable in order that the desired ends may be accomplished. 

In the meantime the industry would be destroyed by foreign e ee 
The results obtained in the beet-sugar industry of be con- 
vincing proof to any statesman what this eat gia d care has accomplished, 
and the same results can therefore be expected at 
tion of time when the United States sugar industry can me -SUs- 
taining and be able to compete with the world in sugar production by cen- 


tralization of sugar houses. 

Tostrike the beet and cane sugar industry out of existence by one legisla- 
tive stroke ieme, gaha ita chance of tence in this vast agricultural 
Commonwealth be a unique barbarous stroke of statesmanship that 
even the Czar of Russia would hardly be guilty of. 

In conclusion [ will endeavor to show what this industry means to those 
States of the Union which have no landor climate adapted to the production 


of sugar. 

“we visit 1 we will find that, practically speaking, there 
is nothing to be fo on the same but what is produced in other States of this 
great Union. Sugar farms produce sugar only. In the sugar houses we 
tind machinery from almost every Eastern State, Missouri being fully rep- 
resented in St. Louis foundries. The agricultural implements come from 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and other Middle States; mules from Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Missouri; cornand hay from the Western States; coal 
from Pennsylvania and Alabama; the largely used pork products, including 
fertilizers from packing centers, and last, but not least, the Southern sugar 
industry supports in the hardest winter months thousands of families in 
Missouri who are flocking down by means of the cheapriver transportation, 
sending the money which they earn to their homes for the support of their 
families. I am positive that in St. Louis alone not less than 4,000 families 
are supported by these means in the winter. 

If the bount; continued it means only 20 cents annually for each con- 
sumer in the United States, and the man who is not willing to support with 
this small mite the development of an industry that promises such possi- 
billties and magnitude of interstate commerce is hardly worthy the proud 
name of a citizen of the United States, 

At present the Louisiana sugar Industry is entirely paralyzed. All con- 
templated improvements are at a standstill until the Senate has decreed 
that the promised bounty must be enforced or a tariff revenue replaced. 
The foundries that last year in St. Louis had an enormous amount of work 
for Louisiana sugar houses are practically lying idle, as there is very little 
other work for them to do, as no capital can be had to give under these con- 
ditions the required credit for the sugar-house improvement. 

I most sincerely trust that I have with the above feeble effort been able to 
call your attention to the possibilities of the industry under Government 
poean and, should it be your pleasure, I will furnish any additional in- 

ormation in my possession. 

Hoping that you will pardon me for trespassing on your valuable time, I 
re: > With high regards, 

Yours, most respectfully, 
H. STUDNICZKA & CO. 


I insert also a letter addressed tome by Mr. Henry T. Oxnard, 
solicited by me in response to a newspaper article showing a 
very great amount of ignorance Spon the subject of sugar pub- 
lished over the signature of Mr. C. Wood Davis. Mr. Davis rushed 
into print, not to the edification of anybody, but probably to the 
satisfaction of himself, to show that it was utterably impossible 
to produce beet sugar in this country with profit; that it was an 
industry which, although it had received a little impetus, was 
bound to fade away and disappear even under the greatest de- 

e that possibly could be given of fostering care in the way of 
unty or of duty. His article was so full of misstatements and 
was based so evidently upon these repeated failures of the char- 
acter which I have heretofore described, that I asked Mr. Ox- 
nard, who I knew was entirely familiar with this subject, to give 
me the benefit of his views and criticisms upon the article of 
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Mr. Davis. It is a most valuable and important contribution to 
the literature upon this sugar question, and is as follows: 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR., October 31, 1898. 


My DEAR SIR: Knowing the interest you have always taken in the deyel- 
opment of Nebraska's agricultural resources, of which the new beet-sugar 
industry promises to become an important factor, I have taken the liberty 
of writing you this letter to contradict certain statements which have re- 
cently appeared regarding itin one of the New York dailies. 

I have not the pleasure of kno Mr. C. Wood Da either personally 
ox by reputation, but I notice that he has written an article on the t-sugar 
question for the Sunday Sun, of October 22, which [have read, and will com- 
ment "pon it briefly as follows: 

Mr. Davis is evidently a theorist pure and simple, and I venture to state, 
with absolute conviction that I am right in making the statement, that Mr, 
Davis obtained all his knowledge by read. articles which are more or less 
authentic, and it is very evident to me that has never visited any of the 
six bee r factories at present in existence in the United States, and I 
doubt very much whether Mr. Davis has been west of the Mississippi River 
since the erection of these factories. The fallacy of his statements proves 
it. The keynote of the whole situation and the answer to Mr. Davis's argu- 
ment is simply this: The wonderful development of . industry 
in the United eee ay 5 zos pee at mi g . 

rogress can no ou any pamphle existence at presen’ 

Ei ly a wonderful progress whist has startled not only the Tian = 
ple, but also bed Neon foreign sugar-producing nations of the world. 

I have received here, at Grand Island, wit! the last three years, visits 
from men sent out by the foreign countries to see in what danger their own 
native industry finds itself when the American people have once and for all 
determined to rid themselves of foreign dependence for an article of daily 
necessity. Dr. Paasche was sent 8 and paid by the German Goy- 
erninent,to investigate the future possi 41 of introducing the piety pe 
industry in America. Carl H. „chief editor of the Deutsche Zucker-In- 
dustrie, visited our factory in Norfolk, Nebr., last June, and informed us 
that heconsidered it a settled fact. that the United States would soon become 
the sugar producer in the world. That he has never seen more and 
better soil adap to the cultivation of the sugar beet, and while German 
had an advantage in her cheaper labor, that in time that advantage woul 
be undoubtedly overcome by the Yankee ingenuity in inventing labor-saving 
machinery to do the work which had formerly been done by hand; and to 
help counterbalance the 8 labor of Germany we had an adyantage in 
the fertility of our soil, which for years to come, in his estimation, would 
yield far better results, without any expensive fertilizers, than were now 
obtained from the exhausted soils of Europe, where most expensive fertil- 
izers had to be employed to resuscitate their impoverished soils, and he 
had no hesitation in saying that, in his eee a most glorious future 
awaited this industry in America, much as he regretted to say it. Theres 
the elo of a man who has made a study of this industry, as against that 
of a theorist whose sole information is gained from statistics and books of 
more or less ancient origin. 

Up to 1889 hardly any beet Kann was produced in the United States. In 
1890 000 


consin, Nebraska, Kansas, 
have been made prior to 1880, but on such a small scale that they were 
doomed to defeat before the factories were even built—in most cases mere 
toys—and I venture to say that any one of the beet-sugar factories estab- 
lished within the last three 3 has cost more than all the abortive at- 
tempts put together prior to 1880. 

Then, again, the knowledge and requirements were lacking in these vari- 
ous enterprises, and from all I have read on the subject they were founded 
on enthusiasm rather than on the scientific principles dictated by sound 
common sense. 

Then, again, I will in all candor admit that it is only within the last fif- 
teen years that the beet-sugar industry has become a factor in the produc- 
tion of sugar in the world, andany enterprise started before 1880 was almost 
certainly doomed to defeat, as it was impossible at that time for beet sugar 
to compete with cane on an equal footing. Tremendous subsidies given in 
Europe and the science and intelligence of France, Germany, and Austria 
— made it possible within the last fifteen years for the beet to surpass 

e cane. 

In 1875 Germany exported only 56,000 tons of sugar, whereas in 1890 the ex- 
port of that country alone reached the enormous figures of 744,000 tons, so 

ou see that it would have been foolish to have attempted to introduce the 
t-sugar industry in the United States at the time when the superiority 
of the ar cane as a sugar-producing plant was unquestioned, but in 1890 
the tions were exactly reversed, and every year after that the sugar 
beet will slowly and surely leave its ancient competitor in the rear. ‘he 
reason is a very simple one. In 1880, in Europe, the average per cent of 
sugar in the beet was only 9 per cent, Which was much less than the amount 
of sugar contained in the cane; whereas in 1890 the average percentage of 
ngar in the beet was over 14 per cent or more, on an average, than was con- 
nm 


5 
tained in the sugar cane. 

Every per cent means about 20 pounds more sugar which can be produced 
from a given weight of beets with the same capital invested and with the 
same labor and mac Here would be a hundred pounds more su 


uced in a ton of s 


that and contains no more sugar to-day, in a given ton of cane, than 
existed n h of this 


developthe beet-sugarind: $ wecan startin and take advantage 
of what thescience of Europe taken fifty yearstoproduce. I grewnative 
here from t m beets for the first time last year, and the re- 


seed m 
sults have been most gratifying, as the beets produced from Nebraska-grown 


=“ 8 showed 2 per cent more sugar than the average sugar content 
I do not hesitate to say, without fear of contradiction that Mr. DAVIS can 
find the answer for the failures in thisindustry prior to 1890 in the above. 
Tam iasi A acquainted with the establishment and history of the ex- 
isting factories in the United States to-day, having visited them all within 
the last three months, The Alameda Beet Sugar Company, situated at Al- 
varado, in California, started about 1880, and under adverse conditions strug- 
pied eats | until 1890. As I said before, castes wat period it was almost an 
possibility to make a success of the beet-sugar industry in the United 
States, in competition with that of cane in the tropics and the highly sub- 


sidized beet sugar of Europe. The subsidies of Europe are being ually 
withdrawn as the industry gets more powerful and ter able to compete 
with the cane of the tropics. To-day the beet has su the cane, and 


moresugar is produced throughout the world from the sugar beet than from 
sugar cane; but to go back to 1889, we find the Alameda Beet Sugar Com- 
pany, after passing through various hands, a small and poorly built factory, 
probably not capable of working more than 100 tons per day, which isen- 
trely on too small a scale to be profitable. 

In 1889 it was bought py a i parT of capitalists, remodelled and im ved 
by the introduction of additional and labor-saving machinery, so that to- 
day it is capable of working at least 200 tons of beets. The agricultural sit- 
uation is 8 The farmers in that vicinity having learned to — 
clate the value of this crop have been for some years Willing and anxious 
to grow more than all the beets required to run this factory successfully, 
and from all I heard and saw I am convinced that the industry will thrive, 
and is a great blessing to the neighborhood where itis situated. 

We next come to the W. t Sugar Company, situated at Watson- 
ville, Cal., Which was built ín 1889 to 1890. vats haps first tnree years the 
fac did not obtain the necessary raw material, and even in Europe to- 
day wi! a factory is started in a new locality it is not expected to make a 
profitable season the first year. In America my experience goes to show 
that it requires two or three years before the farmers learn to and 
appreciate the advantages of the beet-sugar crop, but once learned it is by 
far the most profitable crop that can be grown. As I said before, the Wat- 
sonville factory, after losing money on an investment of three-quarters of 
a million for the first two or three years, obtained this year more than 
they could use, and the farmers in the neighborhood are scrambling over 
each other in their efforts to the factory to give them a contract to grow 
beets. This factory will work 80,000 tons and distribute 2400, 0% among the 
farmers of the 8 for beets alone. 

I now come to Chino, located in Southern California, a f of which 
Iam president and which was built by our company in 1891. the 
first years we had difficulty in . . the factory with sufficient quan- 
tity of beets, but this year we obtained all tne beets wewanted, In fact, we 
had to double the capacity of our factory in order to be able to work the 
supply which was offered us, and I am already offered twice as many 
as we can work in that factory next year. I k Mr. Davis willadmit with 
me that farmers are not apt to be theorists or philanthro} that is. if he 


has visited a farm or the great farming section west of the Mississippi River, 
and the above facts show that they make more 8 in sugar 
beets than any othercrop it is ible for them to put in the soil. Such is 


rides the case, I will give a few figures to substantiate this asser- 
n. 8 

Gustafson Bros. came to Chino three years ago without on what- 
ever and commenced beet farming on their own account, doing their work 
thoroughly. The result was that they have been successful in every crop 
they have planted, T bought 20 acres of choice land for 8175 acre, 
and on this they made the last e ent this summer. They have a clear 
deed for their 20 acres to-day and t d have paid for it from beets raised on 
the land. They came to Chino, as Mr. Gustafson said, without a dollar,” 
and they now own a piece of land that is not excelled in California. 

They have kept a careful itemized account of their expenses on the 20 
acres of beets t year, including their own work, which they counted at 
$1.50 per day, and which amounted to #275. That much should be added to 


their net profit, as it is their personal earnings from labor on their crop. 
They harvested from the 20 acres 436 tons, for which they received $4.50 per 
ton. The figures, then, are: 


TOCA OX POROU ĩðͤ 00 584. 60 
Nee at Se ne ena ee en eee Re, 1,377.40 
1,962.00 
ROE DEON er BO Seo . a qu wenenses 68.87 


The next factoryis the Utah Sugar Company, located in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, at Lehi, Utah. This factory was also built in 1891; made entirely out 
of American machinery. During two years they had a hard er in 
every Lae acts this year soar are m a tremendous success of the in- 
dustry. e farmers are enthusiastic on the subject, and the factory could 
undoubtedly obtain two or three times as many beets next year as they can 
use, showing the profits in the industry to the farmer. 

We next come to Nebraska, where there are located at present two beet- 
Sugar factories, namely, Oxnard Beet Sugar Company, Grand Island, and 
Norfolk Beet Sugar Company, Norfolk, Nebr. The former was built in 1890 
and the latter in 1891. They both had to go through the usual and unavoid- 
able difficulties of the introduction of a new crop, as well as a new industry 
in a new ty, and have had to struggle for the first two or three y: 
but this year the industry is being appreciated at its true worth and 
makea great success, both agriculturally and manufacturingly, Mr.C. Wood 
Davis to the contrary notwithstanding. 


They were enabled to go through the ‘first few years losing money because 
of the assistance granted by the Governiuent. and gradually they are going 
and the industry be- 


to become — and stronger, as the years go 
comes better erstood by all connected with it, until at the tration of 
the bounty contract, in ten years from now, they will be able to thrive with- 
out any assistance whatsoever. Mr. Davis speaks of ‘ paternalism" and 
“the enrichment of the few at the expense of the many.” I deny the impu- 
tation. Itis not class 1 lation. A wider scope was aimed at. The ob- 
pr was to produce within our borders the sugar we consume, and save a 
undred odd million dollars which we are annually sending out 
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within our borders for an ey fag are product which can be developed in 
this country just as well as in Europe. 

The United States Government, 8 branches of Congress and signed 
by the President, passed an act in 1890 granting a subsidy, until January 1. 
J to all who would risk and invest their money in gto produce a 
national object deemed to be tothe best interests of all the inhabitants of this 
country, namely, the permanent establishment of the American sugar in- 
dustry. It was then decided to be for the best interests of the country and 
its inhabitants to make one last and final effort to, if possible, become in- 
dependent of foreign nations for our sugar. 
he manufacturers accepted this proposition in good faith, making con- 
tracts on this basis far into the future, and if the Government keeps faith 
with them, as they are morally bound to do, I have no hesitation whatso- 
ever in saying thatina very few years all the sugar we use pro- 
duced wit) our own borders, and there will be established a new industry 
which will require at least five hundred millions of invested capital, giving 
employment to millions, eventually cheapening the price of sugar, not only 
to ourselves but to the whole civilized world, and become a great factor in 
overcoming thedepression which has lately fallen upon all our agricultural 


crops. 

Bat to particularize what I was saying in regard to the beet-sugar indus- 
try of Ne ka. From anagricultural standpoint I will say that not more 
than a mile and a half from where Iam pA gon sitting lives a farmer, to 
whom I should be very glad to introduce Mr. Davis if he favors me with a 

who this 3 planted 20 acres in sugar beets for our factory. He real- 
81.088. and told me no later than two hours ago that it had cost him a 
little less than $200 to cultivate, harvest, and haul the crop to the factory. 

Here was a profit of about $900 on 20 acres of beets—$H an acre, and this 
only a rupie of the others in the neighborhood. The Standard Cattle 
Company, of Ames, Nebr., planted 500 acres in beets for us this year, and 
have obtained an average of more than 15 tons to the acre on the entire 500 
acres, and in exceptional cases they obtained as high as 31 tons to the acre. 
As we pay $% a ton for the beets delivered at our factory, they realize over 
875 an acre for their product. 

I forgot to mention that five of the six beet-sugar factories in the United 
States are paying Ba ton for their beets, and the other gapas on a građ- 
uated scale according to the percentage of sugar contained therein which 
this year will average the farmer about $5 a ton, so that practically it may 
besaid the farmers are ing $5 a ton for their beets in the United 
States, a fact of which Mr. Davis was ignorant, or at least doubted, for the 
simple reason that, in opinion, he knows not at all about the beet- 
sugar industry except what he has read and gathe from statistics, some 
of which I know to be absolutely false. 

r. Da in his article, lays great stress on the cost of labor in this 

t the cheap labor of Europe. He is right as far as he goes. 

very much cheaper in Europe than it is in the United States, but 

come ont and seen our factories and watched the cul- 

ture in the fields he would have noticed that American muity in labor- 

saving machinery is counterbalanc: the on labor of Europe, und this 

year, for the first time, we have su ed in producing an implement which 

occupies the same relative position towards the beet-sugar industry that 
the self-reaper and binder does towards wheat. 

One of the most tedious portions of the whole industry is the harvesting 
of the beets and getting them ready for the factory. This process is done in 
Europe by men, women, and children going into the field and digging them 
outwith forks, throwing them into piles, and then another group picks each 
separate beet up and cutsoff the top with the leaves by using a 8 knife, 
as it is im ble for the factory to use the leaves in the manufacture of 
engar: This new instrument goes along with two horses, cuts the leaves off 
in the ground, plows the beets out and throws them into an elevator which 
carries them to the farmer’s wagon running alongside. 

It is one of the most ingenious implements I have seen and does away with 
at least one-half of the hand labor connected with the beet crop, but it re- 
quired three 2 and at least $50,000 in an experimental way on our part 
to evolve such an implement, which has only been brought out this season, 
and whereas in ye seasons it has cost the farmer 70 cents to dig, cut the 
tops off and load beets, this implement will do the same work for licents 
a ton, a saving to the farmer of 55 cents on every ton of beets. 

I mention this to show that in time we will undoubtedly reduce the ques 
tion of labor to a um, but it will require some years to bring it to per- 
fection. I believe that an acre of beets, at an av of 15 tons, can be de- 
livered to the factory at a cost not exceeding 885. ve dollars a ton, which 
is paid by the Amer beet-sugar manufacturers, is more than is paid to 
any other agricultural producer of sugar beets in the world. 

By givin; these prices we are practically s tbe bounty with the 
farmer, who also has to do some missionary work for a few years, until he 
learns how to cultivate.and grow this crop to the best oon roy, om —— 
beets can be grown in nearly every State of the Union, and only last weekI 
received samples from Tennessee, North Carolina and Virginia, which were 
thought to be outside of the beet sugar belt some years ago, and the beets 
from these States showed an aroge of nearly 15 per cent of saccharine, 
which is higher than the average of Europe . Mr. Davis lays great 
stress on the “thinning out of beets, and practice shows that this part of 
the work can be done at a cost not to exceed % an acre, which is only 33 
cents on a crop of 15 tons and this cost will, I am convinced, be further re- 
duced by new and better appliances as soon as American ingenuity has be- 

ly acquainted with the machinery uired. 

Mr. Davis winds up by saying that (quot his own words) “we will 
never make a success of the beet sugar industry unless we are willing to 
nearly double the cost to the consumer by feeding the industry with a bounty 
but little less than the cost of the imported product.” Let us read that 
statement and then look at the facts. e pay for the sugarthat we import 
over $100,000,000 a year, and we have paid to date less than ten million, yearly, 
in bounties; therefore, we have been developing the industry by paying 
bounties of less than one-tenth of the amount we pay for our importeds 1 

of nearly as much as he would have us believe, by the above quotation. 

We are continually partners in the climatic misfortunes of foreign coun- 


tries as far as our sugar is concerned, and this very year, owing to a drought 
in Europe, the American people will hava to pay nearly $20,000,000 more for 
their sugar, and in case of a foreign war amongst thesugar-producing coun- 


tries of Europe which is not only a possibility but a strong probability (ow- 
ing to the decreased production in those countrias during a paroa of stag- 
nation resulting from war) we would have to pay, by way of increased price 
for sugar, in two years more than would liquidate the total bounty that 
would be due during the balance of this century. 

In brief. this is a national, economic, and purely business question, and 
ushing it to the pos of producing all the s a 


ug: 

Tnited States, which is the real object aimed at, 

must be considered from the standpoint which any great business matter 
occupies in the financial world. 

It is my firm conviction and honest belief that, unless a broad, liberal, and 

: pant policy is main ed, we might as well abandon the hope of ever 

able to ee establish the sugar industry in the United States. 

The faith and moral obligation ot a great government is at stake, 

and I for one believe that it will be maintained. do otherwise would be 


if we are to succeed in 
now consumed in the 


foolish from an economic standpoint, unjust from a moral one, and ruina- 
tion for those who have ee relying, as mney undoubtedly had a right 
to do, on the promise and good faith of the United States Government. 

Than! you for the interest you are taking in behalf of this new and 
promising industry, I remain, 

Very truly, yours, 
Hon. C. F. MANDERSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


I have also a letter here from a constituent of mine, which I 
shall read. This gentleman is not a sugar-manufacturer; he has 
no interest in the subject, except the interest that, under the 
inducement offered for the growth of beets, he concluded to take 
some of the land owned by the corporation of which he was the 
general manager, and plant beets; and at Ames, Nebr., he en- 
tered upon the cultivation of beets. He has supplied from his 
land the sugar factories, I think, both of Norfolk and Grand 
saong He writes me under date of December 29, 1893, as fol- 

ows: 


HENRY F, OXNARD. 


AMES, NEBR., December 29, 1893. 


DEAR SIR: Itake the liberty to send you a letter on the subject of beet- 
E not because there is anything new or particularly valuable 


In that he is vastly mistaken— 


but because it is perhaps as good an exposition of the reasons for allow- 
ing the sugar bounty to continue as I am able to make. In the course of 
my business I am frequently obliged to cover the entire district between 
the Missouri River and the ky Mountains from the Rio Grande to the 
Yellowstone, and whatever there is lacking in my statement must be at- 
tributed to the limitations of my intelligence rather than to lack of oppor- 
tunity to see what is really needed to develop the country. I believe thede- 
velopment of the sugar-beet industry will be far slower than itis ordinarily 
expected to be. as I think many failures will be witnessed. But I do not 
doubt that the production of beet sugar will prove to be the one indust 
ee a gre to this country a greater prosperity than iv will ever reac! 
without it. 
. Yours, truly, 


R. M. ALLEN, General Manager. 
Hon. CHARLES F. MANDERSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Allen is the general manager of the Standard Cattle Com- 
pany, at Ames, Nebr. The stock of this company is largely 
owned, I think, by citizens of Massachusetts. 

Even at some weariness to myself, and I fear to the weariness 
of the Senate, I shall take the time to read this letter addressed 
to me and dated December 29, 1893: 


DEAR SIR: As this is a critical time for an important industry in our State, 
I take ths liberty to show up some points in justification of retaining the 
sugar bounty, which I think have not received enough attention, although 
8 of the reasons have been manifest, and have been ably set forth by 
others. 

If thein‘ention ofthe Wilson bill is to let beet-sugar growing die out with as 
little injury as possible tothe factories now in operation, the gradual extine- 
tion of the bounty is perhaps logical, even if ineffectual. But it will surely 
prevent the further growth of the beet-s r industry. 

I will first assume that it is desirable for the United States to Was 
much of their own sugar as possible (which I believe is not denied any- 
one) for the various 1 58 reasons given, f. e., to secure a new agricultural 

roduct to rotate with our usual crops, which are now raised in excess; to 

eep in this country some $116,000,000 which now goes out for sugar, and 
which it takes almost our entire exports ot wheat and corn to pay for; to 
provide employment for buiiders, machinists, and all those who furnish 
needed supplies, as coal, limestone, ofl, and other things. 


The free trader says that if the industry will pay it does not need protec- 
tion, and that it is not right to tax others to make sugar beets , which is 
clear and epigrammatic, but inadequate. There is a great beneit to be 


gained, and to gain it someone must pay a price. The factories become 
taxpayers as soon as erected, and help to pay the bounty to themselves, and 
the great business that is created in all directions helps to pay the tax that 
keeps it all in movement. Other taxpayers are beneficiaries besides the own- 
ers of factories, and where there is no profit (till depreciation of plant, re- 
rs, and a host of collateral expenses are provided for) all the bounty goes 
ack to laborers and others than owners of factories. 

There is quite a 8 idea that beet- sugar factories can make money 
without a bounty, and it is to be ho that they can when the manufacture 
and culture of beets have become firmly established. The difficulties to be 
overcome are those of agriculture and not of manufacture; but owners of 
factories in the beginning have to assume both branches, and the bounty to- 
day is going largely to agriculture. The factories are of no use without 
beets, and have made themselves responsible for the gro of beets b; 
rope own construction. You doubtless know how great this responsibil- 

ty 

Let me say here in passing that at many of the beet-sugar fac- 
tories the 1 so great in the beginning to induce 
farmers to engage in this new, apparently hazardous, and highly 
intelligent process of cultivation that these factories in numer- 
ous instances are to-day leasing lands, purchasing lands, and 
are themselves producing the beets out of which the sugar is 
made. So his statement that the bounty is largel going to ag- 
riculture not only indirectly, but directly, is foun in fact. 

The only doubt I have ever had has been the possibility that we may be a 
little ahead of time in attempting to pr t industry now. but on the 
whole I think not. Ican not believe that we shall go on forever growing 
corn and wheat to send away for sugar, when we can grow the sugar here. 
Even if there should appear to be an economy as far as figures co show, 
and we should concede that Cuba and Germany have to-day advantages for 
growing sugar sufficient to overcome transportation, this economy is not 
real, and there is noreason to sup that it would exist at alla few years 
hence. * the average se price of grain and cost of 8 


show a gain in buying sugar abroad (which Idoubt), the collateral 
growing our own sugar would easily overcome such margin. 


I do not think I have ever seen the proposition that it is not 
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to buy where it can buy the cheapest 
more clearly and better stated than in those two sentences. 


for the benefit of a coun 


This collateral gain is important enough to settle the matter, but is im- 
perfectly understood. Ido not believe that those who wish to dismiss the 
matter so shortly by letting sugar take care of itself, without support, have 
any realization of the value of the establishment of beet sugar. To 
with, Spreng es of Nebraska, our soil cannot stand continual crop- 
ping thout rotation and a general improvement of agriculture; and the 
ty dot ropa. willsoon begin to be inadequatetosupport the owners of farms 
of aver: e. N 

The . — half of Nebraska and Kansas, with a gradually increasing 
elevation and comparatively thin soil, is already a coun! of uncertain 
crops (the real cause of the discontent of that section) and an intelligent 
tillage of the soil must come. The extension of tion from the west is 
the most important improvement to be adopted, and this will in time make 


this section po ulous and prosperous. The effect. of this will be to annex 
this section industrially to the arid district, much of which is suitable for 
sugar ; and although the population will not be as dense as that of 


the eastern part of the State, at an elevation less than 1,400 feet, there will 
be a large population along the lines of canals. 


I will say here that I was exceedingly pleased with the state- 
went made by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] 
in his speech a few days ago as to the capabilities of the James 
River (commonly known as the Jim River), in that Stats, for the 
cultivation of beets and the production of beet sugar. They 
have the great advantage in that country that they can them- 
selves turnon the rain. They can by artesian wells tap the un- 
derground streams and bring them to the suface, and are not 
dependent upon the whims and vagaries of the Weather Bureau 
as to whether their crops shall receive water when itis needed. 

In Western Nebraska there come down those t streams 
that head in Colorado and Wyoming, and there is the abundant 
opportunity by irrigation to produce upon that which is com- 
paratively thin soil, as compared with that in the eastern part 
of the State, abundant crops of beets and of grain. 

I hope the Government may help by proper surveys the irri- 
gation of our semiarid lands. 


It is easy to believe that the sugar beet will be of inestimable value to the 
country I speak of, and form part of asuccessful agriculture that will solve 
the problem of the industrial status of this great area. It Will also promote 

litical peace by establishing the N of the people on a firm founda- 
on. Ihave seen much of the arid district east of the kies for the last 
fourteen years, having been enga in the cattle business from Texas to 
Montana; and the present condition and future possibilities of settlement 
in this section are constantly before my eyes. Only within the last few 
ears has the necessity of ation to the eastwi of the Colorado line 
ê manifest; but itisnow coming, and with it the population that will 

need this new branch of agriculture. 

Next, I feel that the re rtion of farmers in this section need the train- 
ing and education that brought by the sugar beet We must adopt 
all possible means to avoid sinking into stolid and unthinking peasants, and 
must compete with other countries by brains and industry, and not by sim- 
ple endurance of poverty. In the future sometime our section will be the 
the seat of beet-sugar production, and, once established, our best protection 
will be the cost of transportation into the mountain and Upper Missouri 
district. br us to the important point of cost of transportation to 
the transmissouri country. The price of the commodities we sell is settled 
at Chicago or London, and we pay the freight charges to market; which 
enarges are 50 to 100 per cent of o al value. The price of the commodi- 
ses nee puy is settled at Boston or New York, and we pay freight charges to 

e West. ‘ 

Ido not complain of the rate of the charges, but call attention to the fact 
that the transmissouri and mountain district is by nature so located that 
we are placed at a disadvantage compared with other of the country. 
In order to become rous and numerous we must bring to bear all our 
resources of money, bi s, and courage; we must make aconstant, posi- 
tiveeffort to overcome obstacles by science, and to allow for opposing forces 
by understanding what they really are. Otherwise, much of the mountain 

trict will remain thinly settled and poverty stricken; and certain por- 
tions will continue to be infested by robbers and unfit for peaceable, honest 
men, as to-day. 

We should have a chance to make a start and begin to learn something 
about sugar beets now; and none but those who have experience know how 
much there is to learn and how hard it is to learn it. The beet is the 
most artificial and scientific of all products of agriculture, and in every 
country where produced, capital andenergy have been needed tosustain the 

uction by farmers. The original cost of a factory, added to the amount 

tis likely to be lost in beet-growing on a large scale for the first season 

or two; and added to this the cost of 8 salaries of experts in and 
out of season, cost and wear and tear of agricultural 1 and cost of 
farm make a total that only a strong financial com ination can 


stand. > 

It is not like other branches of agriculture, in which the simple crops of 
wheat, oats, or corn have been planted for an unknown number of centuries. 
The farmer inherits these crops, and will plant as naturally as he eats, 
whether they will grow or not. It is pathetic to see, for the last decade, 
corn fields along the Union Pacific at an elevation too great for this crop, 
and which yield about as successfully as would cotton on the same lant. 
Farmers will not take hold of sugar beets except under the protection of a 
strong and friendly organization that will grow beets themselves and show 
them how. 

That has been the history in the State of Nebraska where in- 
telligent men, acquainted fully with the conditions of its culture 
abroad, have themselves set the example, giving the object- 
lesson needed by the surrounding farmers to understand how 
this crop can be produced, 

And this will be found true of all that part of our country east of the 
Rockies. West of the Rockies, in Utah, Idaho, and the Pacific Slope gener- 
ally, farmers take hold more earnestly because the cost of transportation of 
other products drives them to something new; and still, in one conspicuous 
anoa A ON out of three, the factory has got a supply of beets from a 
great p! T. 

The 5 er expense of engaging in the production and manufacture of beet- 
be 


sugar in the beginning uires a jarge capital, which can not 
without the prospect of SARIT. which the bounty will give. A large volume 


of manual dexterity in the use of the hoe, and in learning how to 
thin plants quickly, and other ways too numerous to mention. It will not 
be possible to 


reduce 58 cost of preparation of land, seeding, and 


fect a permanent lessen: of cost of culture per acre that will potently 
8 T to the consumer. 

sible fiel 
the possi 


Pe. 
We can compete with Russia, Austria, Argentine, and India only by using 
the means in our power, and the present discontentin the West shows that 
all means are n The cost of beef and mutton, as well as cereals, 
be reduced by the culture of the beet. Transportation is cheap in these 
days, but it costs $35 to carry a steer from Nebraska to London and pay cost 
of sale at least half what he is worth here, anda reduction of costis a great 
thing to us. We must keep the cattle to fertilize our land, to increase 
eld and reduce cost so as to compete with other people. To compete with 
urope we must equal them in yield of beets per acre and in sugar con- 
tent; or, in other words, in yield of sugar per acre. 

We must reach an average yield of beets per acre of 12 tons, with common 
yields of 15, 18, or 20 tons per acre, to be able to stand on our own feet; and 
up to this time our average performance is not nearly so good as that. We 
must also grow high-class beets of h sugar content; and to secure a suit- 
able tonnage of such beets is difficult, req proper selection of land, 
pea care, scientific fertilization; in short, great experience of beet culture. 

ere is easily a variation in yield of s per acre equal to the abe, | 
and if we knew how to secure without fail the best ble yield we could 
dispense with the bounty at once, and make no more effort to reduce cost of 
culture per acre or further perfect processes of manufacture. 

But of course yield of sugar will always vary greatly with the seasons, like 
all other crops.and we can only hope to raise our ave! enough to make 
it possible to hold our own, with the assistance of all the other improve- 
ments we can make. In my own opinion it will require twenty-five years to 
reach in this country the production of all, or nearly all, the sugar we con- 
sume, and the bounty only help us part way al the road. Thes 
content of beets not only varies by seasons, but in erent fields, in er- 
ent beets, from day to day, by an amount that we should make it our study 
to save or secure. I aminclined to think that by the construction of proper 
cold-storage warehouses for beets at factories a saving of sugar in the beets 
of 10 per cent of the total can be effected. 

There is now a loss from evaporation that is an unknown 8 and 
which will require the riments of years to determine. e bounty is 
now about 30 per cent of the gross returns to the manufacturer, and I make 
a simple guess, which I do not claim to be an estimate, that 10 per cent of 
our sugar is lost by evaporation. Whatever the loss may be, part of it can 
be saved by proper storehouses; some will inevitably be lost in the fields. 

The culture of beet seed alone is the care of a lifetime to scientific growers 
in France and Germany; and in the development of this one single branch 
is to be found justification for a bounty, and for the foundation and main- 
snaue „ stations for continuous investigation and improve- 
ment o es. 

We are fortunate indeed that two of the most intelligent and civilized ` 
nations in the world have spent the best part of this century in the discoy- 
eries that open up to us so wonderful an industry as that of beet anget: 
We have merely toexamine the results in those countries to find out whether 
we want it here or not, and this one can do with very little pains. 
of the inevitable results of beet culture will be to multiply the poe 


greatly in the beet districts and eventually reduce the size of farms. will 
make it ible to get the rat ae for a family from 20 or 10 acres of land, 
as proved by the 88 Value of the crop per acre. 


racre is about $10 in this fertile sec- 
tion, and some of our lana in beets year yieldea a gross product of $125 

r acre, which shows how many more people can be suppo! by growing 

ts than by growing corn. Another valuable point is that the manufac- 

ture of sugar will help to furnish employment to idle laborers in winter, 
and to my mind nothing is to be more deplored than the present enforced 
idleness of so many from December to apar 

Our land, now worth (in this section of the State) $25 to Ho0iper acre, wilt 
reach a value of $150 to #250, and buildings will be multiplied an hundred- 
fold. The two sugar factories in Nebraska to-day stand nearly alone as ev- 
idences of a higher industrial and social life in the future. And taxabie 
values will be multiplied and yield a revenue that can be applied to the im- 
5 —_ ae of those advert ark ue soil. = — i 

ur pop on n any case grea crease, and my e. ce o 

sixteen years west of the Missouri 5 me that we need in this sec- 
tion more than in any other the application of brains to agriculture. It is 
unfortunate that narrow minds, knowing nothing of the cost of overco 
obstacles in the path, believe there is plenty of money in beet sugar withou 
a bounty, whether we know how or not. t us trust that they will not be 
able to wreck something that will confer more prosperity and happiness on 
our country, ten to one, than any other industry now practiced by mankind. 


Yours, truly, 
$ R. M. ALLEN, 


Hon. CHARLES F. MANDERSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. WASHBURN. By whom is that letter written? 
Mr. MANDERSON. The letter is written by Mr. R. M. zilen, 


e average value of a crop of corn 


of the Standard Cattle Company, a corporation the stock o 


which is largely owned in Massachusetts. This gentleman has 
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grown bects on the lands of his company for sale to these fac- 
tories. He hasno interest whatever in the factories themselves. 
I read his letter because it is such an admirable presentation of 
this subject, coming as it does from a man who is actuated by no 
selfish motive whatever, except that benefit which he will re- 
ceive in connection with all the other citizens of this country. 

Mr. HOAR. An interest purely agricultural. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Purely agricultural. 

Mr. CAREY. If the Senator from Nebraska will allow me. 
I will state that Mr. Allen made his first experiment last year 
in growing sugar beets; that he was contracted with by the 
manager of these factories, and he grew in grozs $36,000 worth 
of beets on Nebraska land. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I shall occupy no longer the time of 
the Senate at this time. There are many other matters con- 
nected with the sugar question that need ventilation and ob- 
servation. They will be more proper, however, and in better 

oint when we come, if we shall come, to paragraph 1823, which 

the proposition of an ad valorem rate of duty connected with 
a 3 rate to be charged upon sugar importations into this 
country. 

I 9 hope that we may not come to the consideration of 
that paragraph; that neither the substitute proposed by the 
Senate Committee on Finance nor to be proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] shall receive the approval of 
this body. Iam firmly convinced that all that is needed to any 
patriotic man is the investigation without prejudice, without 
party bias, of the sugar question, of the bounty legislation, of 
the 1 and the moral obligation arising under it, to convince 
him that until 1905 there should be paid the bounty provided in 
the McKinley act. 5 

There have been no petitions from any section of the United 
States praying for the repeal of the bounty. On the A 
fro: North, South, East, and West there has come from think- 
ing men, men not actuated by selfish motives, the insistance, the 
demand upon the Congress of the United States that the bounty, 
saving so much to the people of the United States and of such 
great advantages to the Government itself, should be main- 
tained. 

Irealize that speech to convince men in this body is a waste of 
time. Though one should rise from the dead ye would not re- 
pent.” ThelongerI stay here the more Iam convinced thatspeech, 
except for home consumption or for placing oneself right upon 
the record, is a useless labor. I never rise here to ad the 
Senate without feeling that I owe an apology to nett for do- 
ing it. But for this great industry I have made this long appeal. 
I have made it earnestly because I know whereof I speak when 

I say there is no industry—I believe I could say there are no 
half dozen industries combined—so important for the well-being 
of this country as the maintenance of the production of sugar. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I suppose that this is as good 
a time as I shall have during the discussion of this particular 

ragraph to make some suggestions that I wish to make, and 
8 I will proceed now. 

This bill is proceeding on the protective theory. When the 
debate began I was very much in doubt as to where we would 
find ourselves after a month or six weeks of discussion had 
passed. I knew what was the doctrine of the party that went 
out of power a year ago last spring, for there has been at no 
time either in their theory or in their practice within the last 
ten years any variation from a distinctively protective tariff 
policy. That was not the original doctrine of the Republican 
party which had descended to it from the days of Clay and Jack- 
son. It was then exactly what the Democratic party pretends 
to believe to-day; that is tosay, a tariff levied for revenue with 
the duties so adjusted as to afford incidental protection to Amer- 
ican industries. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Would itinterrupt the Senator from Kansas 
if I should ask him a question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Nota particle. ‘ 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think there is a practical 
difference between a duty levied for revenue with incidental 
protection and a protective duty? In what possible manner can 
there be any distinction? It is the effect of the duty which is 
considered, by whatever name it is called. 

Mr. PEFFER. I will answer the Senator from Rhode Island 

placing the two propositions this way, so that we may see by 

e contrast the difference: One theory is a tariff for revenue 
with incidental protection, that is to say, the primary object of 
laying the duties is to furnish revenue to defray the expenses of 
the Government, and that there shall be no more revenue raised 

from that source than is sufficient to defray the expenses of the 
Government, 

Upon that theory revenue might be levied, according to the 
doctrine enunciated a few days ago by the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. ], upon finished manufactures, articles that are 


completed and ready for use, uiring nothing to be done but 
to put them to immediate use. For example, take a manufac- 
tured wagon reay for use just as we find them at the ware- 
houses to-day. The farmer brings in histeam, hitches it to the 
wagon, takes it off to the farm, and it is ready to use. So with 
farm implements in general. So with cloth and ready-made 
clothing. So with any completed article, Revenues might be 
collected from those articles. 

Then, if, as we are doing now, adopting an excise system in 
connection with the customssystem, there might be a great ya- 
riety of manufactured articles put upon the free list, no duties 
levied upon them atall. That theory has no reference to pro- 
tection; it is to raise revenue by means of a duty upon the man- 
ufactured article, and only that. The other theory is a tariff 
levied for protection with incidental revenue. That was not the 
oe inal doctrine, but it is the doctrine of the Republican party 

day. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). Does 
es 5 from Kansas yield to the Senator from Rhode 

sland? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should say as a protectionist that the 

rimary poe of all customs duties was to secure revenue. 

tis the primary purpose in one sense, the sense in which the 
Senator from Kansas has used the word. All customs revenue 
and all internal revenue ought to be limited to the expenses of 
the Government, and to the expenses of the Government eco- 
nomically administered. There can be uo difference of opinion 
on the part of either Democrats or Republicans upon those two 
propositions. Now, asa 1 lam in favor of levyin 
those duties so as to discriminate in favor of American labor an 
American industry. If that, as the Senator from Kansas Tag: 
gests, is the attitude of the Democratic party to-day, there is 
absolutely no difference whatever asa matter of principle between 
the two parties upon this question. 

Mr, PEFFER. I shall come to that after awhile. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not want to have the Senator from Kan- 
sas state the attitude and principles of the Republican party 
different from what I understand them to be. 

Mr. PEFFER. There is this difference between the points of 
observation of the Senator from Rhode Island and the Senator 
from Kansas. I trained with the soldiers in the great Repub- 
lican army for many, many years; and it was not until I found 
that the party was running towards gold monometallism in 
financial matters and to a high protective tariff for protection’s 
sake in our tariff legislation, that I felt it to be my duty tosever 
my connection with that party. 

To-day I look at the subject from an absolutely independent 
standpoint, so that I see more clearly the failures, the errors, 
the inconsistencies, and the tendencies of that old party than 
gentlemen who are now actively engaged in advocating what 
they regard as the principles of their party. If the Senator 
from Rhode Island will refer to the platform of the Republican 
party for 1860—I have them all marked somewhere among my 
papers, but did not expect to be called upon to speak quite so 
soon, so that I have not them close to my hand—if the Senator 
will refer to the platform of our old party in 1860, he will find 
the doctrine of Clay laid down as 5 of the party; that 
is to say, that tariif duties should be levied for revenue and only 
for revenue: but that in the adjustment of those duties the ad- 
justment should be so made as to afford the most* benefit to our 
own people. That was the doctrine laid down by Mr. Clay in 
his famous Raleigh speech in 1844, when he was a candidate for 
the Presidency in opposition to James K. Polk, of Tennessee. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. HOAR. It seem to me that the statement, as a good 
many of the platforms state it, of this rather shadowy principle 
does not help us any, because its doctrine is very often quite as 
hard to be understood as the particular schedule or provision of 
a tariff bill. Ishould like to ask the Senator a question. Sup- 
pose in the case of a tariff on sugar it is found that a cer 
rate on sugar is insufficient to protect the suger industry against 
foreign competition. If you were considering the mere matter 
of revenue only you would fix a certain duty but that does not 
shut out foreign competition. Now, by putting on a higher duty 
you shut out foreign sugar either altogether or in part and pro- 
tect the domestic industry, but get little less revenue. 

Now, is not all that additional duty for protection and nothin, 


else? buppose a tariff of one-half a cent a pound on sugar will. 
bring in an amount of revenue, but you add to it another cent a 
pound, making it 14 cents a pound, does the Senator say that is 
a tariff for revenue only because we get some revenue from it 
with incidental protection? Is not the additional duty of 1 cent 
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2 pound just as much a tariff for protection as if we did not get 
any revenue? 

Mr.PEFFER. TheSenator is helping me—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me? 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senatorfrom Rhode Island wishes to read 
the platform, and then in connection with thatI will answer the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The twelfth paragraph of the Republican 
platform of 1860, upon which Mr. Lincoln was elected, reads as 
follows: 


Thatclause of the platform of 1860 states precisely the atti- 
tude which I hold to-day as a protectionist, and the attitude of 
the Republican party upon the question of protection. I donot 
know of any intelligent protectionist who has ever claimed to 
hold any erent position. The idea of levying prohibitory 
duties simply for protection and for protection’s sake without 
any regard to revenue has never been advocated, so far as I know, 
in this Chamber or elsewhere. 

Mr. PEFFER. I 3 to arouse my Republican brethren 
upon this point, but I did not expect it to come quite so early. 

The Senator from Massachusetts Mr. Hoar] proposes a prono: 
sition which elucidates my description of the present Republican 
doctrine on this subject, that is to say, protection for protection’s 
sake, a tariff for protection with incidental revenue. That is 
the very proposition that the Senator from Massachusetts sub- 
mits to me, a duty sufficiently high to protect the local manu- 
facturer of sugar against foreign competition with incidental 
revenue. You can increase the duties and you can decrease the 
revenue. 

Mr. HOAR. My friend does not quite understand the prop- 
osition. 

Mr. PEFFER. I shall come to it ina little while. Just let 
me get to it in a sentence and we shall get along very nicely. 
We are getting better acquainted from day to day. During 
this entire discussion there has not been at any time any ques- 
tioning backward and wo across the Chamber as to how 
much revenue we are go to raise by this process unless it 
may be for the purpose of discriminating as between the Dem- 
ocratic theory and the Republican theory so as to pass a little 
badinage backward and forward. But this bill is constructed 
upon the protective theory with incidental protection, and all 
of the Republican argument from A down to Z has been not 
how much revenue we can get—they do not seem to care how 
much revenue we can get—but how much tection can we get. 
Now I will hear the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I will state my proposition. By a duty of I cent 
& pound on sugar you get the revenue that you want from that 
article. You obtain all the rest of your revenue in some other 
way. Now, you put another half cent a pound, not for the sake 
of increasing your revenue, to enable the sugar producer of this 
country to compete with the sugar producer abroad. That added 
half cent is nothing but protection; there is no revenue in it; 
there is no consideration of revenue. That is a clear illustra- 
tion of what the Senator very truly and justly says is the whole 

attitude of the Republican party on this floor. Nobody on this 
side has said how much revenue we are going to get out of this 
article when we are practically determining the amount of duty. 

Indeed I have put two or three questions as to the amount of 
revenue to ba raised from a particular rate to the Senators on 
the other side, and none of them know; they have not any plans 
about it. When the Wilson bill came over here it made a defi- 
ciency. When the committee amendments first came in it was 
said there wouid be a surplus of $70,000,000 that we would get by 
their pana: Nobody cared anything about that; it was the Dem- 
ocratic party seeing how much protection they could get alon 
with to save the seats of Senators in certain doubtful States, an 
the Republican party looking out to see how much protection 
was necessary for the entire interests of the country. Thatis 
the only difference between them in the debate. 

Mr. PEFFER. I have heard several Senators state during 
the discussion that duties should be levied for protection only. 
My memory is quite clear as to my neighbor from Delaware on 
my left Mr. HIGGINS]. With that fiery eloquence which bubbles 
up from his warm nature, he says, . I would levy duties for pro- 
tection’s sake, for protection only;” and if the Senator is far 
enough along now to be willing to deny that proposition I will 
give him an opportunity to do so. But Ido not think he will 
deny it, because I think that is his doctrine, and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is the doctrine of the Republican party at this hour. 


Mr. HIGGINS. I ean not speak for anyone but myself. In a 
case where the levying of a duty for protection’s sake would 
bring about the establishment of an industry to the great bene- 
fit of the people of the United States I would vote forit. Iwould 
vote for it {although I doubt if you could find such a case) with- 
out its being at the same time a revenue duty also. However, 
I believe fairly in the doctrine of the use of the power to levy . 
duties under the general welfare clause for the promotion of our 
industries, and it is upon that ground that I would vote for the 
giving of a bounty upon sugar. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, we are getting along nicely. 
Beginning with 1860 the Republican party adopted the doctrine 
which has been read by the Senator from Rhode Island, and 
while tacitly that is held out to the world, as I shall in a little 
while show, they have abandoned that bain utterly; and that 
is where, upon this subject, the great difference between my- 
self and my old friends lies. When the next expression of the 
party was made upon that subject it was exactly in line with -it, 
and the next expression, until we came to 1884. Then the pres- 
sure became stronger. > 

In 1888 it wasstill stronger, and in 1892still stronger, and now 
they have abandoned the old revenue expression in their plat- 
form. They do not now talk about raising revenue from duties 
upon imports and then adjust those duties so as to get the best 
results by way of protection to home labor and industries. It 
seems odd to me that gentlemen are so tied up in their party 
tenets that they are not willing to be candid about this matter. 
I do not think there is any dishonor in it. I advocate a temporary 
bounty upon sugar, and that is protection while it lasts with no 
revenue at all. It would be cheaper for the Government to pay 
out of the public Treasury the money that is n to pro- 
tect the manufactures of high grades of woolen goods, high 
grades of iron and steel goods, and high grades of cotton goods 
than to tax the whole people of the country for the sake of pro- 
tecting those industries. 

I shall come after awhile to show—for thatis to be the central 
idea of my discourse to-day—that when it costs more to protect 
an industry than it is worth, it is time to abandon that method 
of protection and try something better. If the industry can not 
be Pavon at a reasonable cost after a fair trial, let the industry 
godown. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me a moment? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The portion of the Republican platform of 
1892 which refers to tariff legislation reads as follows: 

We believe that all articles which can not be produced in the United States, 


except luxuries, should be admitted free of duty, and that on all importscom- 


ing into competition with the products of American labor there should be 


levied duties equal to the difference between wages abroad and at home. 


Mr. PEFFER. Precisely. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is a substantial reaffirmation in differ- 
ent language of the platform of 1860. It is nothing more and 
nothing less. It is the doctrine of the Republican party to-day. 
It is the doctrine of the protectionists to-day, and it has not 
been changed from 1860 to 1892. . 

Mr. PEFFER. It isa plain declaration that duties should be 
laid for the purpose of covering the difference between the labor 
cost in this country and the labor cost in anothercountry. That 
is a plain, positive, open declaration that the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err in it. That is the object. z : 

Mr. President, if there was no protection in these duties we 
should not have so much trouble in the Senate to-day. If it 
were not for the protection that is to be derived from the duties 
in the present bill, the thirty-eight Democratic Senators would 
not be held up before the world in contempt because they have 
surrendered to six protectionists. They would rule their party 
as they ought to rule it, or abandon it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me one 
moment? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Take the duty of 84a ton on pig iron, which 
is an ultra-high protective duty; in fact, it is very nearly pro- 
hibitory. Does the Senator from Kansas think it makes any 
difference to anybody whether that duty is called a revenue duty 
or a protective duty? Does it make any difference whether a 

rson who votes for it says, as has been said in this if he 

appens to befrom Alabama or Tennessee, that he is in favor of 
a revenue duty, or if he happens to be from Pennsylvania, that 
he is in favor of a protective duty on pig iron? It is the same 
thing. Whether the man sits on this side of the Chamber or 
on the other side, he is in favor of protecting the interests of 
Pennsylvania in one case and in favor of protecting the interests 
of Alabama and Tennessee in the other. É 5 

The man who sits on the other side of the Chamber calls it a 
revenue duty, and the man who sits on this side calls it a pro- 
tective duty. Now, I say, if it is admitted here, as the Senator 
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from Kansas claims it is (and I notice that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. VeEstT]remainssilent in his seat while the Senator 
from Kansas claims it), that the principle of the Democratic 
ty now is in favor of revenue duties with incidental protec- 
n, and we upon this side are in favor of the some thing, only 
calling it bra diferent name, then there is no difference what- 
ever upon this question between the two great parties or between 
the parties that have been great in the past. I understand the 
Senator from Kansas, speaking for the third party, to give his 
adhesion to that doctrine. So itseems to me that there is abso- 
lutely no difference of opinion on the subject. Itis simply now 
the question of adjusting the rates so as to carry out the princi- 
ples which we all hold. 

Mr. PEFFER. I think before we get through the Senator 
from Rhode Island will understand my position better than he 
does now. I might as well disabuse his mind as to one propo- 
sition. In speaking upon the subject of a tariff I do not speak 
for any per The party to which I Leg re yg no views upon 
the tariff question. e do not believe it is an issue in Amer- 
ican politics. We believe it is one phase of taxation thatought 
to be regulated simply as a business proposition, the same as a 
man would regulate his own private affairs, or as the head ofa 
department, with discretionary power, would manage the busi- 
ness of a department of public affairs. So when I make any ex- 
pressions in the discussion of this subject I do not want the 
party to which I belong to be held responsible any more than I 
would hold the Republican party or the Democratic party re- 
sponsible for them. 

Mr. President, I am a fres man. I wear no party collar and 
no master’s collar; and if the party to which I belong does not 
wish to indorse the views which I express, it is the party's busi- 
ness. I do not propose to be bound by parties in my convic- 
tions of duty. 

I was calling attention to the difference between the two the- 
ories, and the sameness in respect to the matter of practice. I 
was going on to say that the publican party had abandoned 
its early doctrine, and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH], in reading the latest platform, proves it to the Sen- 
ate without my reading it. 

When duties are levied on foreign goods it is for the purpose 
of protection. Of course I understand very well that gentlemen 
expect to derive some revenue from the duty on these articles, 
But that is not the ultimate object, and, as I was going to say 
when last interrupted, that if there was no protection in these 
duties then the thirty-eight revenue members on the other side 
would control the six protection members and whip them into 
line. As it is, however, with the protective features of the bill 
and the whole Republican party back of these six Democrat pro- 
tection Senators, they can hold the balance of power. They 
have it, and the six whipped the thirty-eight into line. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not think the Senator from Kansas quite 
answered my She if he will permit me. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Rhode Island asks so many 
questions that it is difficult to answer them. Now, just ask one 
question at a time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will ask one 8 and I shall try to 
make it directand positive. Iwill cite again the duty upon pig 
iron put in the pending bill. Does it make any difference, if the 
duty is protective, what the primary purpose of the Senator who 
votes for it may be? Is it not, afterall, a question whether the 
duty is protective, whether it is sufficient to equalize the differ- 


ence in the cost of the production between this and competing 
countries? 
Mr. PEFFER. Thatis what I am saying. 


Mr. ALDRICH. If it is, it is a protective duty. What dis- 
tinction does the Senator desire to make between Senators who 
vote for the same duty and call it by different names? What 
difference does it make what is the elementary, the primary, pur- 

which a man has in his mind or in his heart when he is vot- 
for it? Is it not after all a question of protective duties, dis- 
criminating duties in favor of American industries? If the Sen- 
ators on the other side of the Chamber are in favor of such duties 
aoe is no difference of opinion between those Senators and my- 
self. 
Mr. PEFFER. Ido not propose to be drawn off into a discus- 
sion of side issues. I make the plain statement, and stand by it, 
that the modern Republican doctrine on the tariff is for protec- 
tion first, not last. I repeat it, that the modern doctrine of the 
Republican party upon this question is protection first, reyenue 
afterwards. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I must assert again, if the Senator from 
Kansas will permit me, that the doctrine of the Republican 
party isexactly as it is stated in the platform of 1860, which was 
ae sane statement of the whole case, according to my 
notion, 


Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Rhode Island would not 
adopt it 3 
r. ALDRICH. So far as I am concerned, if I had to write 
a platform of the Republican party to-day or an expression of 
my own views on this question, I should take that platform in 
haec verba. 
Mr. PEFFER. The Senator doubtless thinks just now that 
he would. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I never stated anywhere or under any cir- 
cumstances sp baat tae ition. 
Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator has not done it at least a hun- 
dred times during this discussion, I have listened in vain. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Then the Senator has listened in vain. 
15 PEFFER. But that may develop itself a little further 
along. 
Mr. President, I began by calling attention to the fact that is 
atent to everybody now, that the bill as it is at present formed 
sa protective measure. That its object is protection. That 
being true,I wish tosee the sugar industry protected. Senators 
sometimes tell me that I am selfish. Yes, I am; and my only 
consolation is that I am no more selfish than you. I wish to 
show in a short time that the modern sugar re 5 — , not the 
antebellum sugan industry, but as it is now being developed, 
with the new life and energy which have been put into it with 
recent discoveries, needs a temporary, not a perpetual protec- 


tion, 

If I believed that we should have to nurse the sugar industr 
along from year to year, as we did from 1798 down to 1890, 
should be opposed to any kind of protection for it. I wish to 
say with sufficient distinctness and loudness that the Senate and 
the country can understand it, that I am for free sugar, abso- 
lutely free. I do not believe in taxing sugar any more than I 
would tax coffee or tea. As I proceed I will give the reasons 
why I am in favor of free sugar and opposed to the placing of a 
tax upon it. 

From the ey Saree of the Government down until 1890 sugar 
was protected by high duties, Beginning in 1789, sugar was 
protected at the rate of from 1 cent to 3 cents per pound; 1790, 
1791, and 1792, at the rate of from 14 cents up through 2} to 5 
cents per 1 5 By the act of 1794-95 the rengs of protection 
was from 14 cents to 9 cents per pound; from 1798 to 1800 the 
range was from 2 to 9 cents per pound; from 1800 to 1808 the 
range was 2} to 9centsper pound; fromJ812 to 1816 the range was 
5, 6, and 18 cents per pound. That was the rate during the 

rogressof the war, and for some years afterwards. From 1816 
2 1830 the range was from 3 cents to 12 cents; from 1832 to 1842 
the range was from 23 to 12 cents. 

By the act of 1842 the range was from 2} to 6 cents a pound; 
by the act of 1846 the duty was made 30 per cent ad valorem; b; 
the act of 1857 24 per cent ad valorem. The act of 1861 ES 
the ad valorem to a specific rate and made the range from 2 
cents to 8 cents a pound. From 1862 to 1863 it was from 21 to 10 
cents a pound; from 1864 to 1870 it was from 3 to 5 cents per 
pound; from 1870 to 1872 11 to 4 cents per pound; from 1874 to 
1882 from 1 cent to5 cents; in 1883 it was from 13 to 33 cents. 
In 1890 the law now in force was enacted, placing all sugars ex- 
cepting the refined article upon the free list. 


Table showihg tariffs on sugar: 


F EA TEREE . eenne --1, 14, and g cents. 
1790, 1791, 1792 1. 70 5 cents. 
1791-1795 11, 24. 3, aud 9 cents, 
1798-1809.. 2. 24,3, and 9 cents. 
1804-1 as 2), , and 9 cents 
1812-1816. .---5, 6, and 18 cents. 
TTT. EARE 6 gan EN EE E EE E OS EON 3,4,10, and 12 cents. 
TTT ee ped 24, 3}, 10, and 12 cents. 
1842. ..2}, 6, 6, and 6 cents. 
1840. per cent ad yalorem, 


-24 15 cent ad valorem. 
í 


a EOR E S T A REE EIRE 2, 2, 4. 5, 6, and 8 cents. 
1862-1863.. 23, 3, 34,4, and 10 cents. 
1864-1870.. sS 13 and 5 cents. 
1870-1872.. 1 2}, 84 and 4cents. 
1874-1882.. 2.1, 2,5, 2.8, 3.4, 4,and 5cents. 
r E Beane Nokon amped Anon nate 13. 23,3, and 3} cents. 


The woolen industry of the country was protected from 1816, 
if I remember correctly, down to the present time. During the 
operation of the act of 1857, about four years, wools valued at less 
than 12 cents a pound, if I have the figure right, were placed 
upon the free list, but wools valued at more than 12 cents a pound 
were dutiable. The woolen industry, beginning with protective 
duties in its favor in 1816, coming on down to the present, has 
grown to wonderful proportions. 

The cotton industry was protected in the same way and dur- 
ing thesame years. It developed so rapidly that in 1845 we be- 
gan the exportation of cotton cloths, and to-day the cotton in- 
dustry of the country is fully developed. So I might mention 
the iron industry. All these branches of toil have been referred 


to by other Senators during the pendency of the discussion. I 


WHAT ITS PROTECTION COST. 


Quantities and values of sugar imported into the, United States. with the annual 
amounts of duty collected on, and cost per pound of, imported sugar for each 
year from 1880 to 1890, inclusive. 


might enumerate a hundred industries in the country that have 
been developed during the century. Among all of them the 
single one of sugar made such slow progress that it attracted 
little attention—its development was so slow as to be hardly 
worth cocker 

Now, I shall attention to how slowly, not how rapidly, the 
sugar industry developed. Without going 1 ee the year 1852, 
I will state that our domestic production in the State of Louisi- 
ana in the two years 1852-53 was 368,000,000 pounds, and in the 
other Southern States 18,000,000 pounds, in round numbers be- 
ing about 386,000,000 pounds. That was as far as we had gone 


under high protection in the sugar-making business in this coun- oinas. | | Cents. 
try from the beginning of the Government to 1852. In 1853.54 1, 829, 291, 684 880, 087, 720. 00 889, 739, 308. 49 4.18 
the product in Louisiana was 495,000,000 pounds, and in the other 33 oo nee 2 a 2 t 1 
Southern States 29,000,000, making a total of something over 2! 137, 687. 865 91.637, 902.00 | 44, 591,448. 98 4.87 
525,000,000 pounds. Until quite e the home production 2, 756, 416, 896 | 98, 262, 607. 00 | 47, 500, 749. 79 3.61 
never exceeded that amount, except in the year 1861. 2885 — 7 w 88 — 2 so 
Then the production ran as follows: 3,136, 443, 240 | 78, 411, 224. 00 | 56, 507, 495. 57 2.50 
wae anan Swen] te 
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Other South- 2631 011.550 | 93, 004,532.00 68.588.878. 85 3.28 


Louisiana. ern States. 


OTE.— rior to W. ie; 
T E E A A a 
96, 810, 000 200,000 | Were free of duty; all sugar not above No. 16 Dutch standard, and all mo- 
81.500. 000 560, 000 s imported from April 1, 1891, were free of duty, except such as are pro- 
10.800, 000 400,000 | Vided for in section 3 of the act of October 1, 1890. 
19,800,000 | 7,500,000 | Mr. ALDRICH. What does the Senator from Kansas state 
41,400, 000 10; 120,000 | the average production to be? 
95, 051, 225 5,750,000 | Mr. PEFFER. Two hundred and fifty million pounds during 
185. $52,840 8.488 000 | the ten years from 1880 to 1890. 
146, 906. 125 9.416,00 | Mr. ALDRICH. Is the Senator aware, as I have no doubt he 
125, 346, 493 9, 483,000 | is, that the average production for the ten years preceding the 
eae 7.788.300 | war Was much greater than that? 
183, 418,070 9.02.00 | Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir; I referred to that fact a little while 
130, 672, 570 8,688,000 | ago. I read the figures, which showed that we had re:ched a 
elt} 1.2888 3 of 309,090,000 pounds in the fifties, and that in the 
193, 962° 278 8.915.000 | first years of the war, 186162, it was over 500,000,000 pounds. 
2, 982, 899 12, 320, 000 Mr. ALDRICH. I have the figures before me, andif the Sen- 


ator will permit me I will read them. 

Mr. PEFFER. I have been over all the figures or over n2arly 
all of them. But I make no objection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In 1854 the production was 459,000,000 pounds, 
and in 1862 528,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. PEFFER. It appears from an examination of the Treas- 
ury tables that our foreign sugar during those ten years w. s cost- 
ing usa little more than 2 cents a pound duty on an average. 


For convenience of comparison, showing the growth and de- 
velopment of our home sugar interest, I have taken the year 
1880 as a starting poni for cane and beets, giving the yearly 
product in tons of 2,240 pounds, by semidecades, as follows: 


Other South- Beet sugar 


Years. an Speen gaa We produced in 1890 ab 
tates. produced in about 300,000,000 pounds. The average 
a during the preceding ten 8 was only 250,000,000 pounds, but 
Zons we had reached in 1890 a domestic production of about 300,000, 
357 000 pounds. The domestic production was increased in value 
, 0% just to the extent of the duty on the foreign goods. As toa 
52 great many articles that rule does not hold good. I tried to 
1892 12,000 | make that clear when discussing the subject in a general way 
1893 (estimated) 25,000 | sometime ago. The rule comes about in this way, that where 


we are producing an article in sufficient quantities to supply the 
home market, domestic competition, unless it be in reference to 
some article upon which a trust is formed, if there can be any, 
the price is regulated by the home producers, uninfluenced by 
the price in foreign countries, no matter what may be the rate 
of duty. I instanced cut nails as one of the illustrations. 

The American production of cut nails is far beyond the re- 

uirements of our own people. Hence the price of cut nails in 
the United States is not affected in any degree by the price of 
nails in other countries. While under the operation of the tariff 
of 1883 the duty on cut nails was 2+ cents a pound, toward the 
latter part of that decade American nail factories were selling 
nails by the hundred pounds as low as $1.90. In 1888 I procured 
information from the city of London, England, as to the retail 
price of cut nails there, and I found it to be for the ordinary 
variety of cut nails 4 cents a pound, when in my own town in 
Kansas I could go to a store and purchase two pounds of nailsfor 
5 cents—2+ cents a pound. 

So it was with axes and other 8 of cutlery. But of 
axes I made a specialty. I inquired the prices of axes in Lon- 
don, and was informed that the rate there was by the pound. 
They were sold by the pound at (24 cents) a shil a pound, 
making 96 cents for a 4-pound ax, or a little over a dollar 81.08) 
for a 44-pound ax, and we were buying and selling axes weighing 
from 43 to5 pounds at retail in my own town in Kansas at less than 
$1. So itis with the article of wheat that our farmers produce 
in excess of the home requirements. 

The duty on foreign wheat does notaffect the price of Amer- 
ican wheat in the American markets. It has nothing whatever 
to do with it, because of the superabundance of wheat that we 
produce ourselves. You can go through from this class of arti- 
cles up to those that we donot produce at all, or at least insuch 


The largest production was in 1861-62, when the war was com- 
ing and there was great incentive to production, and the aggre- 
te in Louisiana was 528,000,000 pounds with 11,000,000 pounds 
the other Southern States, making a total of 540,000,000. 
Then the great war came on, and the production was so small as 
to amount to but little until in 1870-71. That was the first year 
after the war that the domestic 1 exceeded 100,000,000 
nds. Ishall not give the figures from 1870 down to 1880, 
Putt will say that in the mean time the production had increased 
from 168,000,000 pounds in 1871 to 272,000,000 pounds in 1881. 

Mr. President, what I wish to show by this reference to the 
slowness of the progress of the sugar . is, that it was 
costing us a great many times more to protect the sugar indus- 
try in the United States than it was worth, and that as a plain, 
naked business proposition the American people could not afford 
to continue that sort of protection to any industry. If there 
could not be some method of protection devised by which the 
sugar industry might either be let out easily or by which it 
might be developed enormously, it would be better to abandon 
the business of sugar making in the United States. 

The figures show that from 1880 to 1890 the average annual 
domestic production was about 250,000,000 pounds, and that it 
cost us during those years an average of $50,000,000 to protect 
the industry. I hope Senators will listen to the statement. I 
will repeat it. During the years from 1880 to 1890 the average 
annual production of sugar in the United States was about 250,- 
000,000 pounds and the annual average @uty collected on foreign 
sugars was about $50,000,000. It was costing us then an aver- 
age of $50,000,000 a year to protect the little industry of sugar 
making; little, comparatively speaking. 
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small quantities that our production does not affect the home 
price, and you will find that as to these last-mentioned articles 
the foreign price controls in our markets. You may take coffee 
to illustrate it. 
If coffee is delivered upon our shores at a cost of, say, 9 cents 
a pound and a duty amounting to 3 cents a pound were levied 
upon coffee, it would cost us 12 cents a pound. We would pay 
the 3 cents in the end. So it would be with tea, with spices, and 
with any other article that we do not produce at home, or do not 
roduce enough of it to affect the price. Now, take some of the 
shar grades of woolen goods. We produce as much of them in 
our country as will supply our home wants. No matter what the 


rate of duty one oe Eats them, it costs us such a trifle that we 
u 


do not feel it. when we go to the higher grades of goods, 


of which we do not manufacture enough or nearly enough to 


supply our own market, then we feel tho pressure of the duty 
upon the foreign articles. Then we go through until we come 
to that class of articles which we do not produce atall. ‘Take 
goods made from the lustrous wool from Silesia, which we do not 
produce hereatall. Upon articles of that class the duties fall 
upon the people, as we produce none of them. 

Now I come to sugar. After the war, up to 1890, we had been 
5 such a small proportion of our consumption of sugar 
hat it did not perceptibly affect the price to the local consumer. 

We imported in the year 1890 about 3,000,000,000 pounds of sugar. 
We produced at home about 300,000,000 pounds. So we were pro- 
ducing about 1 pound in every 11 pounds that we used, a proportion 
so small as to have no appreciable effect upon the price to the 
American consumer. Now, if we calculate what our domestic 
sugar production was costing us, we will discover that it was 
enormous, 

Take our production of 300,000,000 pounds. Place a duty of 
2 cents a pound upon it, and you have $6,000,000; but when we 
were importing 3,000,000,000 pounds and paying a duty of 2 cents 
a pound upon it we were pay in the aggregate $60,000,000 to 
protect what we could do equally well with $6,000,000 in cash 
paid directly to the producers. The home production was in- 
creased in price to the extent of the duty; nobody denies that. 
If my Louisiana friends were- disposed to dispute that proposi- 
tion they would not care anything about aduty upon sugar, be- 
cause, as I have said, we have got far enough along now to see 
that this is a protective measure. 

But, Mr. President, let me keep your mind upon the point 
that the domestic production of sugar was costing us ten times 
as much as it ought to have cost. Six million dollars would 
have paid 2 cents a pound upon every pound of our domestic 
production, while on the foreign supply, made wholly in 1 
countries, the aggregate duty was $60,000,000, and ten times s 
are sixty. No wonder our people began to complain about the 
enormous cost of sugar, and it was because of the study as to how 
to get rid of this extravagant cost for our sugar that the bounty 
system was evolved, S 

Theaverage annual consumption of sugar in the United States 
in 1890 was about 55 pounds to the person, nearly 300 pounds to 
the family of five. This 2-cent duty was costing us $6 per fam- 
ily more for our annual supply of sugar than free sugar would 
have cost, and 86 is quite as large as the net income of many 
thousands of poor fellows who work for $1 to $1.25 a day. It was 
an absorbing tax. It was an onerous, burdensome tax. Before 
I get through I shall show you how much harder it bore upon 
the poor than it did 9 55 the rich. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The average consumption for the last year, 
as the Senator from Kansas is aware, was 65 pounds. 

Mr. PEFFER. That was in 1893. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. PEFFER. But not in 1890. 
rapidly increasing and the price is decreasing, the per capita 
consumption is greater every year. We have be about 15 
pounds upon our annual per capita consumption in ten years. 

Mr. President, in settling the question, how can we get rid of 
this extravagant tax upon sugar, it must be borne in mind that 
it is one of the things that we eat and that every family must 
eat it as a part of its living, either in the form of sugar or as was 
so eloquently and clearly defined to us by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MANDERSON], in the fruit or in the vegetable itself. 
Sugar is one of the s ing elements of human life, and it is 
an encouraging feature in reference to it that it comes from the 
rains and the sunshine that God Almighty gives to us. 

There is no mineral substance in sugar, and very little in the 
sugar gee) In the sugar itself there is no mineral. You may 

lace it in a caldron and boil it, cert sage evaporate it in steam. 

ugar making is an old and venerable industry in the United 
States, one that is historic, one that is connected with the inci- 
dents of the revolutionary period and the pre-revolution times. 
There is something about its history that is fascinating. It 
would not have been wise, it would not have been honest, it 


As our production is now’ 


would not have been statesmanlike to abandon the sugar indus- 


try utterly without notice, leaving men, who had 1 amounts 
of capital invested in it, and with a large force of men and 
women at work in the manufacture of sugar, defenseless. That 
would not have been fair, nor honest, nor wise. 

Then the problem came up for consideration, how shall we 
manage this matter so that we can give to the home producera 
protection equal to that afforded by the duties on foreign sugar 
and at] the same time let the American people have free sugar. 
The agitation for free sugar was begun. I remember very well 
correspondence continusd over a long period of time between 
citizens of my own State and our representatives in this body 
and in the other branch of Congress, advocating this doctrine 
of free sugar. The last letter which I received from the la- 
mented Senator Plumb upon the subject concludedin language 
something like this: A bounty is unpopular in this body. 
What had we better do?” My answer was equally explicit: 
t‘ Cut the duty in two.“ 

That was in 1888, when the Senate was preparing a bill to give 
to the country as a counterirritant to the Mills bill, which was 
then being discussed among the people. Senators will remem- 
ber that in the bill that was passed by this body in the latter 
part of 1888 a provision was inserted reducing the duty on sugar 
about 50 per cent, providing for 1 centa pound duty and 1 cent 
bounty. Two years later, the people having discussed the sub- 
ject in the meantime to a considerable extent, Congress was 
moved to adopt the bounty system for a period of fifteen years. 

My proposition was ten years, and I think now that it would 
have been better and wiser to have limited the period to ten 
years. I believe the effect would have been equally good, and I 
do not believe that it would now be proposed to change the law 
if it had but five years more to run instead of ten, But the ob- 
ject and the only object of changing from the duty system to 
the bounty system was first to give the people free sugar, and 
second to test the question whether by the stimulus of direct 
pronn out of the public Treasury we could establish in the 

nited States a national industry, that of sugar-making. 

That was the object. No other object could properly have 
moved Congress to such a proceeding, for, as in the history of 
other countries as well as our own, it has invariably been the 
rule that whenever legislative bodies have offered a bounty to 
any 5 industry, or for any particular purpose, although 
it might affect the private fortunes of individuals, the ultimate 
object was a public one, to benefit the people as u whole. That 
has always been the rule. Governments must act in these mat- 
ters through individual persons just the same as when any great 
reform is being worked out by the Father of all. He works 
through men and through human agencies. 

All the forward movements of the world have been by men 
moved by higher impulses or by higher motives working upon 
their nature. So governments—and governments simply repre- 
sent the people—must act through individuals. The Congress 
of the United States said to the world, We are going to secure 
free sugar for our people, and for the next fifteen years we will 


pay directly out of the public Treasury 2 cents a pound foreyery - 


pound of sugar made in the United States out of certain sugar- 
producing plants.” I wish it had omitted maple sap. I hope, if 
weare permitted to retain this bounty, that our Eastern friends 
will be willing tosay, drop out the sugar-tree business. What 
is wanted is to develop the sugar-making industry of the coun- 
try, and it can not be done with maple sap as the basis. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator ffom Kansas repeat what ho 
has said about his Eastern friends? 

A PEFFER. The Senator from Massachusettsis asking too 
much. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator said he hopes his Eastern friends 
sie do something. Willhe be good enough to repeat what 

at is? 

Mr. PEFFER. If that is all that is wanted I will. I said I 
hope the present law will be retained so far as sugar is con- 
cerned, with the exception that I hope our friends în the East 
will be willing to omit the provision as to maple sugar. 

Mr. HOAR. I think all the representatives of the East, so 
far as I know, are quite prepa: to stand by the bounty on 
sugar. If we can not retain the bounty on maple sugar weshall 
still stand by the bounty on sugar as much as we can. 

Mr. PEFFER. That is 5 5 I do not believe in levying 
duties for protection with ental revenue. If we propose to 
protect an industry, girs it nly so that the whole world 
oy understand it. I believe in being fair. Then the people 
W. 


not have this discussion every four years, which distracts 
their attention from more practical affairs, one orator telling 
them that the panacea for all their evils is to keep out foreign 
labor, when wè are inviting them in all the time, and the other 
stating that every duty is added to the price of the article, and 
that your chair and your table and your tin cup and the clothing 
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have on your back is taxed. The people want the truth, and 
The: e their leaders to enlighten them. 

Fiare an industry which we want to develop, and if it can 
not be done in a few years by a Sirect payment for a few years 
it can not be done at all. The people want cheap sugar. It will 
be but a few years before the whole protection fabric will fall of 
itself. The workingmen of this country will not always submit 
to the competition of foreign laborers upon their own soil. 

When that time comes, when this test comes—we are meeting 
it now in our mines—there will have to be a general leveling. 
It will come as certain as the sun shines. It mustcome. Five 
days suffice for a passage across the Atlantic; we have 50 per 
cent reduction of the cost of transportation from Bombay to 
Liverpool or London, napy by cutting a ditch between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, and now we are abopt to open 
un interoceanic water way across Nicaragua. j 

Men in Australia can produce wool and deliver it at New 
York City for 12 cents a pound, while it costs the American 
farmer 25 cents a pound to produce an equal grade of wool; and 
the wool producer in Australia can send his wool from Mel- 
bourne to New York at 24 cents a pound, while it costs the Kan- 
sas and Nebraska farmer more than that to send his wool to 
Boston. These things are becoming very common. There are 
various ocean steamship lines, international lines, and a rail- 
way through Northern Russia is now projected tò unite with a 
steamship line having its headquarters at San Diego, Cal., for 
the purpose of establishing trade with the Eastern people. 
Rapidly we are coming to a condition when we will be forced 
to meet this issue, and when that time comes our protective 
system must give way and we will collect our revenue from 
other sources. 

Mr. CHANDLER. May I ask the Senator from Kansas a 
question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. : ‘ A 

Mr.CHANDLER. I ask the Senator whether, in the millenial 
days of free trade which he says we are to reach 2 high 
protection, wages are to be the same in this country and in for- 
eign countries; or, if not, how are we going to protect our labor 
in high wages as inst the low wages in foreign countries? 

Mr. PEFFER. e are not protecting ourlaborers now. Our 
laborers are protecting themselves as well as they can. 

Mr. HOAR. When the Senator uses the word ‘‘ we,” does he 
not mean our laborers? ‘ 

Mr. PEFFER. I said our laborers. They are protecting 
themselves. The employers are employing the cheapest labor. 
I would not have touched upon these particular points if Sen- 
ators had not drawn them out. 

Itis true thata large majority of employers, being human, 
. sympathize with their employés and wish their men well, are 
glad to see them do well, and will pay what they say they can 
afford to pay them, and the cen epi are the judges; but if 
they and employés differ about what is afair price and a dispute 
arises, and the men stop work in order that they and their em- 
ployers may settle the matter, and if outsiders come along and 
Say, Mr. Brown, we will work at the wages you have offered 
these men who have been wor for you for the last fifteen or 
twenty years,“ Mr. Brown says, Come in boys,” and the men 
on the outside say, ‘‘ No, you don’t go in; not now.” 

The next thing the employer does is to call upon the constab- 
ul or the militia of the State, or the armory of the nation, if 
neod be, not to protect the boys who did the work, not to pro- 
tect the men whose strong arms built the establishment, but the 
man who controls the business. He is protected, and the men 
are sent to prison. I say the time is coming when these things 


will have to be changed. 
Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 


yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. [ only wish to say for Connecticut, and, to 
the best of my knowledge, for New England, that the state of 
affairs the Senator from Kansas is describing is utterly unknown 
among us. It is impossible. Our workingmen of ail sorts in 
the factories are largely of a skilled and intelligent class. 
Strikes are next to nothing in New England. Certainly there 
is nothing of that kind going on in Connecticut now. Thestate 
of affairs that the Senator speaks of can not be established there. 
Our men are getting good wages. We are not bringing in chea 
labor to displace the old hands. They are prosperous, industri- 
ous, and have $130,000,000 in the savings banks. 

Mr. PEFFER, I hope my New England friends will give at- 
tention to what I am saying. My proposition is that most em- 
ployers wish their men well, are glad when they are doing well, 
and are paying them what they think they can afford to pay 
them. Then I went on to say whatoceurs when a dispute arises, 
and no dispute would ever arise if the conditions which the Sen- 


ator from Connecticut says prevail in his State did prevail every- 
where. There is no discontent there, he says. ? Because 
the men see that they are paid a fair proportion of the proceeds 
of their labor. Thatis the reason and that is the only reason 
why they are satisfied. 

. HAWLEY. I did not state that they are contented. I 
do not say that they are contented altogether, because à large 
pores of them are out of work by reason of the expected 
tariff legislation, and there is great distress prevailing in some 
portions of the State. They may expect a reduction of wages. 

Mr. PEFFER. Iwill ask the Senator from Connecticut a ques- 
tion which I know he can answer instantly. Instead of afear of 

rospective danger, by reason of unfavorable tariff legislation 
bein g the cause of these men beiag out of employment, was it 
not rather a lack of orders that closed the mills and put the men 
out of employment? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is only moving the question one step 
further. What causes the lack of orders? Because the buyers 
know they can buy cheaper in a few months, and have stopped 
giving orders, and the manufacturers will not buy stock and will 
not run their mills. They do not know what prices they will get. 
They know that the foreigners willcome in and cut under them 
25 per cent. That is the reason why orders are not given. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Connecticut knows just as 
well as I do that if those manufacturers had an abundance of 
orders to keep the factories running he would see the smoke 
curling from the smekestacks at 7 o’clock every morning as it has 
done i D pont fo 
Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator from Kansas kindly tell 
= why the manufacturers got no orders? Did I not tell him 
why? 

Mr. PEFFER. It would take me at least two days. There 
are a thousand and one influences which caused it, and the tariff 
has had no more to do with it than the man in the moon. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Then there are 750,000 Yankees in Connec- 
ticut who do not know anything about this question. 

Mr. PEFFER. If they do not know more than that they do 
not. I have discovered in my three years’ experience in this 
body that there area great 3 that the people down 
there do not know. Laughter.] ere have been processes go- 
ing on fora long time, but more particularly during the last 
thirty years, not only in the United States, but in all parts of 
the world, which have occasioned, by working together, a građ- 
ual settling down of peo notsimply the prices of goods manu- 
factured by the neighbors of the Senator from Connecticut Mr. 
HAWLEY], not simply the prices of articles manufactured by 
the neighbors of my venerable friend from Vermont [Mr. Mor- 
RILL], nor of the articles manufactured in Michigan and Illi- 
nois, nor of the wheat grown upon the farms of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, nor of the sugar manufactured by the Louisiana planters; 
but the price of everything has fallen with one exception. 

Prices of all products have fallen from’ year to year until to- 
day they are 50 ga cent lower than 8 thirty years ago, 
and lower than they ever ran in human history, so far asI know. 
Now, thesé things did not come about. because in 1892 the people 
saw fit tointrust the powers of this Government to another party. 
TANS things began before the modern Democratic party was 

rn. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That was only a few days ago, I understand; 
on the 7th of May, 

Mr. PEFFER. Then they began at least thirty years before 
that time. But the same causes, to a greater or less extent, 
were at work years before, but we did not begin to feel their in- 
fluences until after the close of the great war. Now, alloverthe 
world property has fallen, with a single exception; and I have 
been weet for some Senator to ask me what that exception is. 
I am afraid I shall have to tell it without being asked. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator from Kansas permit me - 
one more interruption? He says the prices of all things have 
been falling. I will refer him to a statement often quoted from 
aman who ought to be accepted as an authority among free 
traders. I know him well personally. I have the highest per- 
sonal regard for him. He isa scholar and a student, and a very 
able statistician. I refer to Mr. Edward Atkinson. He declares 
as the summing up of his studies that the prices of things to be 
bought are lower than whey ever were, that the rewards of capi- 
tal of late have been less than they used to be, and that labor is 
better paid than ever before. That is his summing up of thirty 
years of industrial progress in the United States. It is without 
doubt true. He has proved it again and again. 

Mr. PEFFER. There area few articles, doubtless, and I have 
seen some of them enumerated, the prices of which are about 
the same as they have been. Mr. David A. Wells, in a late ar- 
ticle in the Forum, enumerates some specific articles the prices 
of which are about the same as they have been. But speaking 
generally—and when speaking generally no one, unless he is very 
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critical indeed, will assume to ute the statement—the prices 
of all articles except one have en. Now, that one article (I 
see no Senator is willing to ask what it is) is gold coin. 

To-day all the European nations are clamoring for more gold 
coin, and we here in the United States are buying gold coin in the 

open market without any requirement or authority of law. That 
is a bold statement, but not a false one. And itis proposed now 
to issue another batch of $50,000,000 of interest-bearing bonds 
with which to buy this appreciating article of commerce, when 
we have lying in our Treasury silver and paper money in abun- 
dance to meet every requirement of the Government and to sup- 
ply all the deficiencies that our friends, the Democratic party, 
are so anxious to make up in the pending tariff bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Kansas permit me? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does not the statement which the Senator 
from Kansas has made apply equally to all forms of money as 
well as to gold coin? 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not quite understand what the Senator 
from Rhode Island means. Does he mean to ask me whether in 
the estimation 9 — nations or in the estimation of our own 

le or as an abstract proposition? 
Petr. ALDRICH. Anyor all. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then I know what to do. All other forms of 
money. have fallen just as much as other property has fallen and 
in the same proportion, Rory you measure money according 
to your own standard; that is to say, you measure it by what 


ou term the intrinsic value of gold coin. Gold coin being the’ 


is of value, you measure silver coin according to the value of 
the metal in the silver coin. If you did not do that you would 
be now paying out silver money to the people. But instead of 
doing that you bring everything to the goig basis, and whatever 
you use as money in connection with gold in this country goes 
right along at the same value. 

ut you do not regard it as having the same value as gold. 
If you did you would pay it out. I have gone to the financial 
clerk of the Senate several times and asked for gold coin, and I 
have had to wait until he could sendto the Treasuryforit. So, 
once I went to the Treasury, to the Treasurer of the United 
States, and asked him for a greenback dollar, and he had to send 
away for it. We are using silver certificates, Treasury notes, 
all these forms of paper money which are called depreciated 
currency; and when I hand out a silver dollar in this Chamber, 
as I have done several times, and ask Senators what its value 
is, they say its value as a commodity is about 50 cents; that is, 
the actual value of the metal. Because we are using it in con- 
nection with gold and making gold the basis, and making all 
other forms of money play around it as satellites, for that rea- 
son, and that reason alone, we take it asa dollar. But judging 
by their own standard, the value of all monay has depreciated 
and gold coin only has not. In order to test the question, take 
away the protection of the law from gold. 


Let all the nations of the earth agree to take away the pro- 


tection of the law from all metallic coin and from all kinds of 
metallic money, and let these metals find their own level in the 
open market just the same as wheat, corn, tobacco, and cotton 
find their own value; you will soon see what is the value of these 
different articles. 

Mr. President, I have been drawn away from the main line of 
argument by these interruptions. I wasshowing how expensive 
the sugar industry had been to this country, that its protection 
was costing us ten times as much as it ought to have cost. 

Now, if you will take the 300,000,000 pounds of sugar that we 

roduced in 1890 and estimate its value at the average price of 

oreign sugar at that time, say 5 cents a pound, you will have 
$30,000,000 as the value of the entire product of the country. Our 
importation, 3,000,000,000 pounds, cost us, in addition to its price, 
2 cents a pound duty, or $60,000,000. Now, the duty alone which 
we paid on our importations at 2 cents a pound was twice as 
great as the worth of the entire domestic product at the average 
price of 5 cents a pound. 

So you see, Mr, President, looking at this subject from any 
standpoint it was the most expensive luxury that we had. By 
that I mean that it was the most expensive industry, and it was 
so expensive that the people made up their minds it must either 
go out of business or if mustdevelop itself so that it could stand 
alone in the future years. In order to test the matter the law of 
1890 was passed, and instead of making ten years the limit, as 
18 2 ought to have been done, fifteen years was made the 

Now I regarded that asa wise proceeding. In view of the fact 
that at the end of ten more years it will expire by limitation, 
whereas if we levy a duty upon foreign sugar it is to continue 
perpetually, it is a much cheaper way of developing the Ameri- 
can industry than it would be to repeal that act and adopt the 
perpetual duty system. The other day the junior Senator from 


-| trade.” 


Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] addressed the Senate in a most 
admirable argument, and when he was 8 by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] and myself upon this very matter, 
he urged that his chief objection to the bounty system is that it 
is temporary and is liable at any session of Congress to be re- 
moved. To use his own language, it lacks the element of per- 
manency.” 

It is “permanency” the Senator wants. It is a lasting, con- 
tinuing tax upon the people that the Senator wants. It is that 
kind of protection, to use his language again, that comes from 
a reasonable revenue duty,” a revenue of 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem, which is much groe or than any revenue tariff ever en- 
acted in this countr fore. Twenty-six per cent was the 
average duty under the act of 1846 dur 

Mr. ALLISON. Thirty-four per cent 
pending bill. 

Mr. PEFFER. Thirty-four per cent is the average of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. President, it is that “element of permanency ” to which 
I object. I do not want our protective system to last forever. I 
believe that the American people, with their energy and their 
thrift, their brawn and their brain, can compete with all Christen- 
dom; but, as was wisely suggested by President Cleveland in his 
message of 1887, which was afterwards made a part of the Dem- 
ocratic platform, it would be unwise and unfair to wipe out all 
the protective duties with a wave of the hand, and change our 
system radically in the twinkling of an eye. 

That is not the proper thing todo. It has been the theory 
of the Democratic party to 8 free trade by degrees one 
step at atime. I observed in the remarks of one Senator the 
other day that it is freer trade” which they want now. That 
was the doctrine of the Democratic party fifty years ago, in 1848, 
1852, and 1856, and along there. It was to encourage ‘‘ freer 
Now, instead of going toward freer trade or going to- 
ward free trade, without the “r” added to the end of it, they go 
toward protection, and give us a protective bill to vote upon 
1 the footprints of the sugar trust upon every page of 

e bill. 

I do not want these perpetual duties. I do not want this per- 
petual taxation upon what the people eat and wear. Let us go 
out and tax the great bodies of land that are owned by non- 
residents and unused. Let us tax the great landed estates that 
inclose in their boundaries 20,000, 30,000, 40,000, 100,000 acres of 
land. I should be in favor of taxing rents, if it were not that it 
would be taken out of the renter. t us tax land values, as the 
single taxer wants it done, leaving exempt all homesteads not 
exceeding a reasonable value; that is to say, the use of the land 
tor business or speculative purposes. Let us simplify our taxa- 
tion. 

Some day the idea of protection for protection’s sake must 
be abandoned. The other day a most interesting statement was 
made by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN] with ref- 
erence to the development of the mining interests of that State 
on the Lakes. He spoke about the large numbers of men in the 
mines. Whena short time afterwards I came to refer to the 
Senator’s remarks, I said that if I were to ask the Senator from 
Michigan to state how many of the men in the mines of Michi- 
gan were unnaturalized foreigners and were aliens, probably he 
would find it dificult to answer. Ishall not state what I learned 
from the Senator afterwards in private conversation, but I make 
the charge boldly that those miners are mostly aliens, that they 
are not Americans, either native or AEAN, The same con- 
dition exists in many other industries. Every day for the last 
twenty days we see noted in our newspapers troubles, quarrels, 
personal conflicts, distress among miners in different parts of 
the country. 

Mr. President, there is a state of actual war out there at this 
time. In at least ten different States of the American Union 
there is a state of war, and it is because mostof the riotous men 
whom my Republican friends are proposing to protect by their 
protective tariff legislation are not American citizens. Many of 
them are men who, if I could have my way, would not be here 
at all. I believe that if we want to protect our laborers, we 
ought to protect them upon their own soil from contact with 
what you call pauper labor. There are men in the mining re- 
gions of the country now who vote by number instead of by name; 
who go up to the polls and vote according to the number which 
they use when they receive their provisions, or what little is 
left at the end of their week's or month’s pay, from the ‘‘ pluck 
me” stores. 5 

It is our vicious, dangerous, destroying legislation which has 
brought this condition upon the people. It was begun in 1864, 
and now we have this class of men all over the country. No 
one of the workingmen whom I have heard speak upon the sub- 
pa 8 all objects to the immigration of men who come here to 
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help us to make the Republic what it ought to be, who come 
to be Americans with us. . 
We welcome them, and nobody more warmly than the men 
and women who work in the factories and the fields; but it is 
that class of men, who are not worth more than 15 cents a day, 
which they earn in their own country, who come here in order 
to take partof the wages which our workingmen have arranged for 
them when they come. Then, if so be that a dispute arises be- 
tween theemployer and the go reef as to the rate of wages, and 
they see proper to stop work while they can arrange the matter 
amongst themselves, the employer bids the aliens come in. 
They are the men who take the places of citizens; the alien comes 
in through one door, and the citizen goes out through another. 

Mr. President, I am tired of that process. Here are the work- 
ing people of the country. You talk about laborers being well 
peia. How many laborers are there in this country? Perhaps 

ve million, Three million of them are out of employment. 
Take the wages paid now to those employed and distribute 
among them those who are unemployed equally with those who 
are, and you will see how well paid theyare. The wage-earners 
are coming to be regarded in our ordinary conversation and in 
our literature as a class, though it ought not to be so, and there 
is a time coming, I believe, within the lifetime of children now 
born, when this distinction of workingman will no longer be 
recognized; it will becitizen; we shall be Americans, equal one to 
another, if we behave ourselves equally well. 

I want to impress upon the Senate, the time is coming when 
these protective duties must go. If we find a new opening, some 
plac2 where some great industry can be established and a vast 
number of men, women, and children employed, something that 
will be of great public benefit, let us take the money openly out of 
the public Treasury and pay men to build it up. That is the best 
way in the world to build up an industry quickly. Theinterested 
parties have notice, then, in the beginning, that when the law has 
expired by limitation they will get no more supportfrom the pub- 
lic Treasury, just as a patentee has notice when he receives his 
letters-patent that he must make hay while the sun shines, for 
it will shine for him only fourteen years. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Ishould like to ask the Senator if he thinks, 
when the period shall come of which he speaks, that these pro- 
tective duties shall be swept away, we shall be troubled with 
any more foreigners at all, if he considers them a trouble? 

Mr. PEFFER. I think we shall not be troubled with them, 
but they will be here just the same. Weare troubled with them 
now because of existing conditions. Then we shall not be 
7 with them, for the world would be practically one na- 
tion then. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Does the Senator think immigration will con- 
tinue when we lower our scale of wages to the European grade, 
as we shall do if this bill passes? 

Mr. PEFFER. We are not going to lower our scale of wages. 
We can not do it. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Not when 7 take off protective duties? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, sir; and when you try it you will learn 
the reason var 

Mr. HIGGINS. Thatis just what we are doing now, if the 
Senator will allow me. Itis the expectation of just that thing 
which has now cut short 

Mr. PEFFER. What thing are you talking about? 

Mr. HIGGINS. The expectation of sweeping away the pro- 
tective duties has 2 a check to American prosperity; it 
has brought a check to immigration from the other side; it has 
turned its tide backward; it is sending back to Bohemia, to Hun- 
gary, to Poland, and to Italy the men whose competition with 
American laborer the Senatoris complaining of; and when that 
millenium of which the Senator s s shall come, when there 
will be no more protective duties, I do not conceive that we shall 
have any further irruption of foreigners. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, this relying upon protective 
duties is in the line of relying upon the dictation of foreign gov- 
ernments with reference to our monetary policy. We are able 
to take care of ourselves. We are able to take care of ourselves, 
I was going to say, to-morrow; but if you will give notice tothe 
American people that at the endof five years all tariff laws will 
be wiped from the statute books, that our custom-houses will be 
sold, that our army of customs officers will be mustered out of 
service, and that our doors are open, swinging outward and in- 
ward, by that time my friend from Delaware and his manufactur- 
ing neighbors will be swimming along much more comfortably, 
I pray, than they arenow. 

he truth is, I say to the Senator, that some day we shall have 
to compete with the world, and the sooner we learn to do it the 
better; but I would not wipe out the duties all at once; I should 
take a little time to doit. If you undertake to build up a per- 
pota protecion wall against foreign trade the American peo- 
ple will strike out and burst your wall. You can not do it. It 
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is not American. I believe that at an early era in our history 
it was necessary for the establishment of our commercial inde- 
pendence that protective duties should be levied upon imported 
goods. It was wise then, but the situation is different now. 

The progress of the world is marvelous; it is seen on every 
hand. Electricity, natural gas, the phonograph, the telegraph; 
and it costs but ten or fifteen dollars to cross the Atlantic — 
A ship will now carry 100, 000 bushels of wheat across from New 
York to Liverpool inside of ten or twelve days, and it would re- 
quire twelve trains of cars to haul that much at one load; where- 
as fifty years ago we required from forty to fifty days to go across 
the water in a tub, and it carried only a handful of wheat. Some 
day we have got to face the world’s workers, and it is time to be 
getting ready. 

Coming back to the original proposition that our sugar was 
costing us too much, I want to show to the Senate what progress 
we have made in the manufacture of sugarsince 1890. Wemade 
in that year,as I said, about 300,000,000 pounds; in 1892, the year 
after the bounty law took effect, our production was 436,000,000 

unds. Then there was a small amount of beet sugar made. 

n 1893 we increased to 511,000,000 pounds in round numbers. It 

was estimated when these figures were prepared—and I pre- 
ared them myself—that our production for 1894 would be about 
14,000,000 pounds. 

It will be observed that our annual progress has been at tho rate 
of about 20 per centa year. Before that time our progress had 
been almost nominal for a number of years. During the ten 
years from 1880 to 1890 the average was 250,090,000 pounds, and 
next to the last year of that decade, in 1889, if I recall it properly, 
we did not reach quite 200,000,000 pounds. So we were going 
along at a steady hold-your-own gait without any considerable 
expansion or development. 

ut about 1890 a change took place, and from that time on to 
the present the developmenthas been at the rate of about 20 per 
centayear. At that rate I make the following figures: 


Years. 


According to this calculation, and estimating that the produc- 
tion of the country will increase at the ratë of progress made 
during the last dozen years, say about 2 per cent, counting the 
rate of increase of the home consumption at 20 per cent, the fig- 
ures are as I have read them to you. 

Mr. President, I want to show you how much cheaper it would 
be for us to continue the present system than it will be to change 
it for the one proposed in this bill. 

But before I do that I want to show what.our sugar would 
have cost us during the next fourteen years had we continued 
the old 2-cents-a-pound-duty law in force, instead of changing it, 
as we did in 1890. The Biren pao of sugar in 1893 was o 
4,000,000,000 pounds. That would have cost the people 2 cents a 
pound more than free sugar, would have cost them. So the ex- 
000 cost by reason of the duty would have been in 1893, 880, 000, - 


I have prepared a table showing the consumption of sugar in 
the United States and the duty that will be paid on foreign 
sugar, supposing the increase in consumption to continue as it 
has continued for a number of years past for all of the years 
which the bounty has yet torun. Beginning with 1893, when 
the consumption was in round numbers 4,000,000,000 pounds, the 
duty was $80,000,000. That is to say, the extra cost of the con- 


sumption to the American people was $80,000,000. The table - 


gives the calculation up to 1905. 


Table showing the aggregate amount of duty on rian sugar and the increased 
cost of domestic sugar by reason of the duty, tf the old law of 2 cents a pound 
duty had been continued, estimating yearly consumption at the usual average, 
2} per cent per year. 


Years. 


Consumption.| Duty. 
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These are the amounts which it would cost the American peo- 

ple in the matter of duty alone, if the law we had prior to the 
Tog siie eae table showing what the bounty f 

I have er e W. nty for 
5 would cost us, assuming that our increase of 
domestic production would be equal to the proportion of increase 
during the three years since bounty law has taken effect, 
which is about 20 cent a year. The production of sugar in 
1893 was 511 "893,600 pounds. Now, I goon at that rate and show 
that at the end of the period of the ty law, 1904, the total 


domestic production would be 3,865,513,972 pounds. 
The figures by years follow: 


Now I take the bounty from year to year: 
Bourity that will be paid on yearly production of domsstir sugar, estimated at 
d the rate ori increase ——5 1891. 8. 


1893 „ on. 

at 1901, because, as I said a few minutes ago, on the 
1904 the bounty will be paid in 1905, whereas the duty 
is paid on the consumption of that particular year without refer- 
ence to the year of its production. 


ofthe preceding year. The crop of 
0 


Then I have pre d another table which shows the differ- 
ence between the two systems, giving the estimated consump- 
tion from year to year, the amount that we would pay if we were 


duty, and the amount that we will pay if we pay boun 
25 T Kad iat the total amount of duty to be eho pe 
eleven years is considerably over $1, , While the total 


amount of the bounty for the same years js only $407,215,020, 
mak ing a difference in favor of the bounty system of 8694,764,- 


‘able showing extra cost of our yearly consumption of sugar under the 2-cent 
* duty and under the2-cant bounty penne and the difference. 


Consumption. 
Pounds. 

888 4. 000, 000, 00 880, 900, 000 810, 287, 900 809, 702, 100 
© CSD RAISE NER, 4, 100,000,000 | 82,000,000 | 12,285,500 | 89,714,500 
5 4.202, 000, 00% 84,640, 000 14,742,600 | 6. 297, 400 
1896... 4, 305,000,000 | B8, 100,000 | 17.601, 120 | 68,408, 830 
1897 4.413. 600, 000 88,280,000 | 23,229, 510 65, 080, 660 
1808 4,524,000,000 | 90, 480. 000 28, 475,200 | 65,004, 800 
1809.. 4, 637,000,000 | 89,740, 600 80,570,000 | G2, 170, 000 
1900. 4.742, 000,000 | 94,840,000 | 36,684,000 | 58. 156, 000 
1901. 4.830, 000,000 |- 97,200,000 | 44,020,000 | 53, 180,000 
1902.. 4,881, 000, 000 99,620,000 | 52,824,000 | 46,796,090 
1903. 5, 105, 000,000 402 300, 009 63, 388,800 | -28,711,200 
1 ES 5, 230,000,000 | 01, 600. 000 76,086,580 | 48, 533, 540 

407, 215, 620 | 694,764,980 


In other words, under the present law, if it is permitted to 
run its course, and if our domestic sugar production at 
the rate of 20 per cent a year, asit is now increasing, our total 
bounty for the entire eleven years will amount to much less than 

- one-half of what the duty under the old system of 2 cents a 
pound would cost us if that system had been continued and was 
now continuing. 3 

I may be a little tedious upon this point, but I do not want to 
fail in impressing a great truth upon the minds of Democratic 
Senators, who will be neg vere or the passage of this bill if 
itis passed, to show you that you are going to saddle a charge 
on the people in the way of taxation of vastly more money than 

the bounty under the present law will cost, and I warn you that 
the American people will hold you responsible for it. 

The bounty in 1893, for the cropof 1892, cost us $10,000,000and 
a little over. The bounty on the crop of 1904 would be paid in 
‘the year 1905, when the law expires by limitation. The amount 
looks very large, for it would $76,066,560. I do not wonder 
that Senators stagger when they see the fi , but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the reason why this $76,000,000 looks so large is that Sen- 
ators see the figures, but they do not see the figures that the 
duty would cost them. f 


Let me show them again what that would be. The bounty in 
1905 in round numbers would be $76,000,000; the duty would be 
$1,101,980,000. Take the difference between the bounty and the 
duty for the entire period, and it is over 8600, 000, 000, almost 
$700,000,000. Here are the exact figures—$694,764,989, which 
the duty would cost the American people more than the bounty 
would cost them, rating the increase of consumption at 2 per 
cent a year, and the increase of domestic production at 20 per 
cent a year. $ 

Having shown that, I want to show you how much the increase 
would be by the duty which is proposed to be levied under this 
bill, which is about 14 cents on the pound. I figure it at less 
than I think it will prove to be in practice. Iwenttothe junior 
Senatorfrom Louisiana[Mr, BLANCHARD] the other day, knowing 
that he had given the subject thought and close consideration, 
and asked him what, in his opinion, would be the average rate 
of duty in practice under pro law, under the Jones 
amendment, and he said he thought it would be about 1.22 cents 
or pechan a trifle more than that to the pound. I asked him 
if I would be reasonably safe in using 1.25 cents, and he said he 
thought I would; that it certainly was in that neighborhood. 
At that rate the following table shows the amounts of duty we 
will pay each year under the provisions of this bill: 


Duty at one and one-quarter cents a pound. 


The bounty, if continued for the same years, 
215,620. Take the difference between the two and it amounts to 
$348,519,380. That much the duties proposed in this bill will 


would be $107,- 


cost us more than the in the present law. 

Tadmit, Mr. President, that if we were to continue the bounty 
system, in the course of a 1 should be bankrupt; that 
we could not stand it; and it is use it is to terminate soon 
that I propose to let law run its course and then stop. This 
is notice to the sugar-makers that, if by the year 1905 they have 
not established a national in this country, they must 
take care of themselves or go out of business. They will have 
had fifteen full years’ notice. 

I will say to Senators, I am perfectly willing to make this 
kind of a proposition to you. If you willremove the duties from 
all other protected industries, if you will remove all legal pro- 
tection from other industries at the end of the year 1905, I am 
perfectly willing to vote for sucha measure. Indeed, if the Wil- 
son bill as it was reported to the House were now before the 
Senate, while I should have presented the views which I am 
presenting, and while I should have insisted, as I shall insist, 
that a duty be placed npon wool unless duties are removed from 
woolen goods, still, after having made argument, I should 
probably not have refused to vote for the bill simply because I 
did not get what I asked for; for, under that b ere was & 
grad scale to let sugar people go out in eight years. 

It was not expected under that bill that there would be any 
further development of the industry; but that the men who are 
now engaged in it could get ready to dispose of their property, 
turn their land and buil and to some other uses, 
and go outof the business of sugar producing. They would have 
had at least eight with a little protection, to save them- 
selves while they were getting dewn to ce po but here it is 
Ft Sn them the protection which the peo- 
ple have promised to give them and to place upon the whole of 
the people of the countrya tax burden, which amounts, as I have 
shown you, or would amount in ten years from now, to three 
hundred and fifty odd million dollars mòre than it would cost 
us to pay this bounty and then stop, in the meantime having de- 
veloped an industry out among the farmers that would employ 
a million of them at remunerative work. 

That, however, is not the worst of it. The duty is to bea 
continuous burden from year to year hereafter all the years of 
our . This system of protection is to be continuous; and 
that is the strongest objection which I have to changing the 
present law. Ido not want it continuous; I had rather now agree 
toa graduated scale, dropping from the present bounty down 
by equal yearl seph so that in 1895 the last installment would 
be paid. I had rather have that than this law, because then it 
8 go out and there would be no further taxes upon the peo- 
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I have read you the figures. By the time 1906 has cο e around 
$70,000,000 of taxes will be saddled upon the people of this coun- 
try to protect your sugar industry, and you will not have it ad- 
clad any farther than it is now. 

Task my Democratic friends,can you go before the country 
and defend this 8 tax? Can you go before your own people 
and say before God and your fellow-man, this tax is just? You 
can not say that it was necessary for revenue, because you have 
already provided in the bill a sufficient amount of revenue from 
the income tax and the increased tax on liquors. You do not 
need this duty on sugar at all; it is absolutely useless; and, as I 
shall show you in a few minutes, the greater portion of it lies 
upon the shoulders of the err i 

As the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] said the otber 
day, the rich can take care of themselves. Tt is the poor man, 
Mr. President, and his family that lam looking after. We have 
come to a point where our men are driven to take to the road or 
to fight in order to maintain themselves. Let us change our 
policy; let us show to the people at home and to the men who 
are trayeling over the country and coming here asking us for 
relief, that we are going to make the burdens lighter instead of 
heavier; let us show to them that at last we are responding to 
the appeals of the people, and in time we shall restore peace and 
prosperity to the country. If we are going to bind ourselves to 
the sugar trust, and follow like dogs with chains at the wheels 
of their chariot—Mr. President, if that is to be done, I am in re- 
bellion. 

Ido not ose that my people shall be ignorant of the mach- 
inationsof eee ia which has been and is now controlling leg- 
islation in this country. I do not want a duty on sugar and I 
do not propose to vote for it. My people do not want their su- 
gar taxed, and if Ioan secure it for them they shall have free 

r. Ttaught this doctrine to them years ago, and IS 
not betray them now. If the thirty-eight strong, noble men on 
the other side of the Chamber had metaphorically taken the 
six Senators from the Eastern part of the country by the nape 
of the neck and thrown them over into the Republican camp, 
where they belong, we should not have this quarrel. The peo- 

le of the South and West should come together, and we would 
baila upa grand organization in a short time that would restore 
this Government to the people to whom it belongs and for whose 
safety und happiness it was founded. 

Note the men who are handling this debate upon the Repub- 
lican side of the Chamber; note the men who have forced 
four hundred and nine amendments upon the bill on the other 
side of the Chamber, and then cast your eye backwards less than 
a year, when we of the West and of the South were fighting, 
with the energy of strong men, against the power which is now 
confronting us, and you will find the same men opposing the in- 
come tax who opposed the free coinage of silver last summer; 
you will find the men who have forced these four hundred and 
odd amendments to this bill and the men who advocated the re- 

of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law working shoul- 

er to sh T. 

Mr. President, behind all this great tariff farce, which is now 
being enacted here, is the money power, and that money power 
will have to be suppressed by the strong arm of the poopie. It 
can be done by legislation. I believe it will be done by legisla- 
tion; but it will be done. Sooner or later the men west of the 
Alleghanies and south of the Ohio River, whose interests are 
alike, will have to be consulted. We shall force the issue. I 


meant what I said the other day, that in 1896 the Popnlisis | 


will have control of this Government. : 

Mr. President, I come to- another feature, and that will be the 
last point which I care to present to-day. It is, that not only 
are we entailing a grievous burden by way of taxation upon the 
people by continuing this duty even ata cent and aquariera 
pound, but thatthe poor people of the country will have to pay 
the most of it. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] in his 
argument yesterday criticised the proposition to levy atax upon 
incomes, because he said the poor will have 3 the most of 
it, those who have their little savings in the 

i could not help reflecting how much in many things the Sen- 
ator from Ohio still clings to the old nomenclature and ideas of 
a generation ago with reference to the comforts and conven- 
iences of home. He spoke of the home life of the people and 
„their little savings.“ He remembers, as all old men do, that 
within the last fifty years it was common for the boys and girls 
to save pennies; it was common among the young men and the 
young women to save their quarters. 

Iremember very well, Mr. President, of having just thirty-five 
halfdollars putaway in alittle wooden trunk, which I made myself, 
as the savings of my first term of school-teaching at 815 a month. 
I put it away, and every morning after getting up would go and 
look at the pile of shining half do Wesaved our little pieces, 
asthe Senator calls them, our ‘‘little savings.” The Senator 


from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] smiles. I remember the first 
day's work I ever received pay for amounted to 6i cents. We 
had little savings. The Senator from Ohio, in speaking ofthe 
little savings of the people, said, Here comes the Democratic 
party proposing to tax these little savings.“? 

How the Senator’ssympathy reaches out tothe men and women 
who have something saved! I was wishing that that distin- 
guished man—and he is distinguished, for he is, I believe, the 
only public man now living whose footprints can be clearl 
traced in the legislation of this connie for twenty-five years— 
was wishing that he would be here when I came to argue this 
proposition, so that I might call his attention to the fact that 
the sugar duty he proposes to levy will rest more heavily upon 
the poor people of the country than the income tax, for the in- 
comes of the poor are not to be taxed. The Senator need not 
be afraid that any poor man’s income is going to be affected by 
this law; he n not worry over the fear that the $200, or the 
8300, or the $500, which have been saved by any poor man or 
woman in the country, will be affected by this income tax. 

It will be another class of men; it will be the class of men 
whom the Senator represents, and who would defy the tax as- 
sessor and the tax collector. 5 

I want to call fhe attention of the Senator from Ohio and 
those who think like him to the fact that this sugar duty is go- 
ing to re more heavily upon the poor that upon any other class 
of people. 

I begin by calling your attention to the fact that, dividing 
the people into families, as has been done in the census re 


we have 12,690,152 as the number of families in 1890. The 
wealth of the country at that time was something over $63,000,- 
000,000—say $65,000,000,000 for convenience. ‘viding that 


among the families, we should have about $5,000 to the famil 
if the wealth of the country were evenly and equally distribu’ 
among the different families. Now, it so happens that 52 per 
cent of these families, which would be 6,598,879, own only about 
5 per cent of this aggregate amount of wealth; 52 per cent of 
the families own 5 per cent, or 83,250,000, 000. These are the 
renters and the ownersof homes thatare m aged. Over one- 
half of the families of the country have no homes of their own, 
and their average wealth is only $492; while the other 48 per cent 
of the families of the country, amounting to 6,091,273, own 95 per 
cent of the wealth of the country, which is 861, 750, 000,000, and 
the average wealth of that class of families is $10,135. 

Think of that, Mr. President! The average family out of 48 
per cent of all of them possess an average wealth of $10,135, 
while the average of 52 per cent of the total number of families 
possess only $492. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to ask the Senator a question, if 
he will pardon me, in regard to the point he is now making, and 
as to which I feel a good deal of interest. I su there are 
some facts which tend to account for this matter which are not 
affected by the Senator's economic theories. I should like to 
say to the Senator, in connection with that, that there are, as I 
understand, about 100,000,900 gallons of whisky consumed in this 
country annually, besides other intoxicating liquors of various ` 
sorts. How much, in the Senator’s judgment, has the consump- 
tion of these liquors to do with this condition of things? Does 
he think it has any appreciable relation to it or not? 

Mr. PEFFER. In the first place, Mr. President, I am not 
discussing that subject, and Ido not care to be drawn into it 
now. 

Mr. HOAR. Lask the Senator if he does not suppose that 
that fact would of itself have a great deal to do in accounting for 
the state of affairs which he is describing? 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not care to go into that discussion. I am 
not now trying to show what has caused this disparity of num- 
bers between rich and poor. 8 

Mr. HOAR. The point was to determine how far the Senator 
thought it would have had any effect, and whether any legisla- 
tion would remove the difficulty? - 

Mr. PEFFER. It matters not, Mr. President, what we think 
of the argument as to what has caused this enormous disparity 
between the numbers of people and rich people. I willsay 
to the Senator, if he will give me his attention, that in the 
range of my observation a very large number, and I will say in 
comparison a arger. number of people who are classed as poor 
are addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors than there are of 
those who are better to do in the world, but I have never been 
able td obtain any reliable information as to the quantity of 
liquor used by different classes of people. But what caused 


this poverty is neither here nor there for the purposes of m 
present argument. While the use of liquors may have 
much to do with it, I do not believe that it has had nearly so 
much as other causes, of which I have not time now to wen d 
Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me further 
Mr. PEFFER. I prefer that the Senator, if he wants to say 
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anything further on that subject, should do it at some other time 
than in the midst of this discussion. 

Mr. HOAR. Let me make the point I wanted to make. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator wait just a moment? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PEFFER. I understand the Senator to inquire of me— 
and, of course, if he inquires he expectsan answer—whether or 
not a great deal of this disparity of numbers between poor and 
rich people has not been occasioned by the use of strong drink. 

Mr. HOAR. The next step of the inquiry is what I want to 
come to, if the Senator will permit me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PEFFER. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. As I understand by a hasty glance at the report 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, there must be, in 
round numbers, consumed in thiscountry at least $200,000,000 
worth per year of all forms of spirits and tobacco, the amountof 
whisky alone consumed being, as Iam told—I have not had time 
to examine the tables in this book between ninety and one hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth. I do not, of course, intend to go 

into a discussion of the temperance question now, but I wish to 
ask the Senator whether this disparity in property does not come 
very largely—not wholly, but very largely—from the fact that 
certain classes of people who receive money lay it up, and cer- 
tain other classes of people spend it for whisky and other strong 
drink and tobacco? 

The Senator certainly would not claim that the men who 
earned as much as these men who put their $400 in the savings 
banks, which the Senator from Connecticut spoke of, instead of 

utting it in the savings banks, consumed it for whisky and to- 

CO, mi to have any legislation enacted for their benefit 
which will equalize property. So, I want to know of the Sena- 
tor, who is an authority upon the subject and has examined it, 
whether that disparity did not come from the voluntary action 
of the people who have not got property and who are the very 
or people not wholly voluntary, for, of course, there is a great 

Á deal of poverty due to misfortune—but very largely? I think 

the Senator ought to be able to answer that question. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, if the Senator's question had 
any relation whatever to the point I am making I should not 
have hesitated at all to answer it, but I will say to the Senator 
for his consolation—it may console him somewhat—I have seen 
as much drunkenness, as many dramshops, and as much idle- 
ness among the people of the city of Boston, where they have 
savings banks with these little savings the Senator from Ohio 
talks about, as I have seen anywhere. 

Mr. HOAR. But not among the people who put their money 
in the savings banks. 

Mr. PEFFER. I say to the Senator if he will look to past 
years he will find that there is now more indebtedness among the 

ple of his own State, he will find that the farmers are more 
debted, that the mechanics are more indebted, that there are 
many more r people in proportion to the entire population, 
more men who do not own homes, and more women who do not 
own homes, than in any former period of our history. He will 
find more than that. He will find this disparity is constantly in- 
creasing. He will find, furthermore, that the great business 
establishinents have multiplied and that small business estab- 
ments are diminishing in number. 

I do not want to be drawn into a discussion of the temperance 
question now. I do not believe there is any more drunkenness 
among the poor nape in comparison with rich people, than 
there ever was. deed, if put to the test, I think I would say 
upon my oath that I believe, before God and man, there is more 
drunkenness in what is called the élite of society to-day than 
ever before. Your horse-racing, your gambling of all kinds, 
your cock-fighting, your dog-fighting, and all these things are 
more or less associated with drunkenness. 

If the Senator will go down through the Southern States, if 
he will come up through the Northwestern States, if he will 
come into my own beautiful State of Kansas, he will find less 
drunkenness, not only to the square mile, but to the hundred 
people, than he will find in the midst of the people where these 
sayings are being collected. I will give the Senator an invita- 
tion, and pay his way out and back, if he will go to the town of 
4,500 inhabitants where my home is, and find one drinking sa- 
loon that he could gointo the same as he could gointoany other 
business place. 

No, no; this is not the tap root of the evil. Senators will try 
to palm it off on this habit and that habit, and then they will fix 
these habits upon those people whom they do not want to help. 
These people are entitled to our sympathy, and instead of with 
holding support from them, if we would do as the Master taught 
us we would reach out a friendly hand and help them; but we 
can not do it by imposing taxes upon them. 


It is the tax on the income of the rich the Senator from Ohio 
wants to see saved, and not the income of the poor; and I have 
no doubt he will demonstrate that proposition when his vote is 
recorded upon the income tax. He vote for a tax on sugar, 
but not on incomes. 

But, Mr, President, if we would allow that these homeless peo- 
ple use as much sugar as the rich people, although they are 52 
per cent and the rich people but 48 per cent, that would be the 
proportion in which they would have to pay taxes imposed by 
this bill. The poor people would pay $52 and the rich people 
would pay $48; and the poor people only own $3,250,000,000, while 
the rich people own $61,750,000,000 of the wealth of the country. 

But, going a little further along, we find that 64 per cent of 
the families of the country, amounting to 8,121,697, own only 9 
per cent of the wealth. Of this class the average family wealth 
amounts to $720, and they own 9 per cent of the total wealth of 
the country; that would be $5,850,000,000; while 36 per cent of 
the families, which amounts to 4,568,455, own 91 per cent of the 
. to 859,150, 000,000, and their average wealth 
is $12,947. 

Tf we allow these poor families to use as much as the rich fami- 
lies use, the proportion of taxes paid by the poor people would 
be 64 to 36 paid by the rich. 

We will go a grade higher. I now divide the families on the 
line of $5,000. There being over twelve million families, and 
the total wealth of the country being about $65,000,000,000, if 
the wealth were equally distributed it would give $5,000 to each 
family; but taking all the families below the five thousand-dollar 
line, and they amount to 91 per cent, or 11,548,038 families. Nine 
per cent of the families own 71 per cent of the wealth, which 
is $46,150,000,000. The average of this class of families, above 
the five thousand-dollar line, is $40,407. If the poor families 
were to use as much sugar as the rich families do, and there are 
ninety-one of them and only nine of the others, they would pay, 
as yousee, 91 per cent, and the rich people would only pay 9 per 
cent. 

But that, of course. Mr. President, is not a fair way to estimate 
it. The average well-to-do families, such as we would call rich 
under this calculation, will use, say, 7 pounds of sugar to 1 pound 
used by the average family below the five thousand-dollar line. 
That, I think, is quite a liberal estimate, 1 pound to the poor 
family and 7 pounds to the rich family. At that rate the poor 
people of the country would pay of the sugar duty in the propor- 
tion of 42 to 29 Pye rich people. Anyone can make these esti- 
mates for himself by taking the figures in the table which I will 
hand to the reporter. 

Then, Mr. President, with that thought I leave the subject. 
The poor people ought not to be taxed upon anything that they 
eat or anything that they wear. thoy ought to have all the 
necessaries of life furnished to them absolutely free from taxa- 
tion. 

It has been suggested in this discussion that poor men ought 
to pay some of the burdens of the Government; that it makes 
them more manly; that they feel asif they had more interest 
in public affairs when they bear some of the burdens of taxation. 
Mr. President, it is not possible for you to devise any system of 
taxation from which the poor can wholly escape. Even if we 
are taxing nothing but land values, the values of land for use, 
according to the single-tax theory the poor man pays his part. 
You go into a boarding house; the buildingitself may be rented, 
and while a man or woman inside the building may not own a 
foot of land or a dollar's worth of taxable property there, yet their 
board and their room rent is measured by the value of the use 
of the property, quite as much as by the value of the victuals 

ten. 


eaten. 

The landlord’s expenses by way of rent enter largely into his 
charges for entertainment. Even if you bring taxation down to 
asingle standard the poor man, without any property, in one 
way or another pays his proper proportion of the taxation. 

But now we propose to levy a tax upon the poor man through 
this sugar duty. On every pound of sugar that he uses, or that 
his family uses, he is taxed, if this law goes into effect, one cent 
and a quarter upon it. When the housewife comes to know, and 
her husband comes to feel, that they have to pay a dollar for 15 
or 16 pounds of s under this law, instead of 20 pounds under 
the bounty law, if they do not pronounce a blessing upon the 
Democratic party it will be because they do not think it deserves 
it. This bill, if it become law, will reduce the dollar’s worth of 
sugar 4 or 5 pounds in weight. 

Our removing of the duties from sugar in 1890 taught the peo · 
le an object lesson, and especially the poor people. When the 
ittle sack that the four-year-old boy could carry from the store 

containing a dollar's worth of sugar, under the old law, became 
so large when the law was changed that it required two little 
boys, or one big boy, to carry a dollar’s worth of sugar, the 
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people at once saw the difference between the two. Thirteen 
pounds to the dollar in 1890; 20 pounds in 1891. 7 

Yes, but you say, We pay the bounty.” So wedo, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I have shown you that that comes out of the public Treas- 
ury of all the people who are taxed to pay the bounty. When 
you come under the duty system, it is the people who use sugar 
who have to pay; the poor man has to pay in proportion to the 
rich a vastly pronar amount of this duty-tax burden, and that 
is the reason I object to it. The bounty is paid by all the peo- 
ple out of the public revenues—and then the bounty is so much 
less than the oat 

I have occupied more time, Mr: President, than I expected, by 
at least two hours; but I have been led off into other lines 
through the pertinacity of my questioners. I shall leave the 
floorſuow with the three thoughts—that your duty system, first, is 
more expensive, vastly more expensive than the bounty system; 
second, that it makes a perpetual tax while the apes’ termi- 
nates in a few years; and, third, that the poor people of the coun- 
try have to pay the greater part of the burden. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I have listened to the two hours 
and a half address of the Senator from Kansas with some inter- 
est, but I think one or two observations ought to be made to ac- 
company what.the Senator has said. 

I agree with the Senator that the aggregation of wealth in 
this country in large masses is an evil. It is an evil which is 
increasing, and it ought to be diminished. So far as we can 
fairly deal with it in the exercise of the powers conferred on the 
National Congress, I shall be gpu to deal with it, certainly so 
far as theaggregationsof wealth grow out of lawless or dishonest 
practices. But there is no use in appealing to the happiest peo- 

le on earth, there is no use in appealing to the people who 
have ths best Government on earth, their own; there is no use 
in appealing to the generation which is better off than any other 
generation ever was in this respect by inflammatory, exagger- 
ated, stimulated statements. 

These statistics which the Senator has stated about property 
or wealth, as I said, show a growing evil, and a great evil, but 
they are largely it seems to me very unfair. Take the statistics 
about the number of families having acertain amount of wealth 
and the number of families having a smaller amount of wealth. 
They overlook one great fact, which is that in a country where 
wealth is acquired as in our own the youthful families will be 
very much more than one-half and they are yet wholly or largely 
nonpossessors of wealth. My honorable friend from Virginia 
et. HUNTON], who sits on my right, by a long course of ar- 

uous, honest, and faithful public service at70 years has laid up 
fifty or a hundred thousand dollars, or any other sum. I am 
speaking of this merely as an illustration. 

Mr. HUNTON. Idesire to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts if that is true? 

Mr. HOAR. I am e a case. Equity supposes that 
what ought to be done is done, and I am merely app ying that 
equitable principle. He has a son 21 yos old; and three 
others who range a few years above and below, well educated, 
promising, and certain to make their place in the world as 
their father did before them, and expecting at his age to have 
the same result—perhaps, it is true, not so distinguished a result 
in public honor and in the estimation of friends, but still the 
same result as to property. Perhaps he has two daughters who 
are married. There are seven persons. A census taker comes 
along and estimates the entire wealth of the aged man and his six 
children who have just started in the world. One of them has 
ahundred thousand dollars in accumulated wealth, and the oth- 
ers have scarcely anything; or if they have just started they 
have three or five thousand dollars apiece, and he says on anay- 
erage one family has nine-tenths, and the other six families only 
one-tenth. 

Iam not denying that there is great inequality in this coun- 
try and in all countries, but I say the census statistics are unfair 
upon which some agitators are undertaking to say, as the Sena- 
tor from Kansas said, if this was not cured by law it would be 
cured somehow. Whether he meant to imply that he advises 
an attempt to be made to cure it without law or not, I do not 
know. I do not suppose he would take that responsibility; but 
that is what he said. Some agitators are attempting to bring 
upon the people of the country the discontent which such mis- 
leading, mistaken statistics would excite. 

Now, let us take that sentence of the Senator. The thing 
is to be cured by law or without law.” What does that mean? 
Law in this country is the enacted opinion of a majority of the 
American people speaking through constitutional processes as to 
what ought to be done for the correction or prevention of abuses. 
‘When a man says that a thing is going to be done without law, 
he is simply saying that a minority of the American people are 
going to force their opinion upon the majority. That is all he 

saying; and that is what that sentence means translated. 


Mr. President, ‘‘it must needs be that offenses come; but woe 
to that man by whom the offense cometh.” We all accept the 
truth of that divine utterance. But there never has been con- 
trived among men any method of curing or preventing these 
evils except by the laws. There never has been contrived among 
men sọ good a remedy of that kind as the laws freely enacted by 
afree people for their own self-government, and among those 
there never has been contrived by mankind a better example 
than the laws which the American people will freely enact for 
their own self-government. $ 

If, as I think, a great ee toward removing all these evils is 
to give the American market to the American workman, the 
majority of the American people sooner or later will adopt that 
policy. If, as my honorable and able friend from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS] thinks, the cure for these evils is wholly or in large part 
freedom of trade among all mankind, he will address himself to 
the reason of the American people, and in the end the reasonable 
and therighteous view will prevail. But the thing is to be done 
according to the Constitution which the American people have 
erected, and according to the laws which they make for them- 
selves, and according to the judgment of the majority of- their 
commissioned servants here and in the other House, and in the 
local Legislatures of forty-four or fifty free and sovereign States. 

- Mr. President, another thing the honorable Senator said. He 
says that the destitution in Massachusetts among the working- 
men, the number of people who do not own their houses, and 
the number of people who live in crowded.and unwholesome 
tenements are increasing. I absolutely deny that proposition, 
except with the limitation I shall state. Massachusetts is one 
of the great gates of immigration into this country. There are 
two, Castle Garden and Boston Harbor; and the latchstring is 
out. That has been the American policy hitherto. 

Whether we have got to make a change in it hereafter some 
of us, and all of us perhaps, are inquiring; but at any rate the 
policy is that every man not actually a pauper or a criminal 
(and of course a large number who are paupers or criminals 
come in), the poor, the oppressed, the men without work, the 
child without parents living, shall come in. They stop in our 
cities; and our hospitals, our institutions of charity and educa- 
tion are crowded with persons who are the products of other 
forms of rule and other civil politics. The native American, or 
the adopted American who has been here a long time, is in the 
New England States steadily growing and increasing and bet- 
tering his condition; he is becoming more comfortable. 

The farmer who dwelt on the rocky hillside where the New 
England towns were builded has gone to the Western city or to 
the manufacturing village athome. Heis anemployer of labor; 
he is a director of men; he has his comfortable dwelling. The 
community where I was bred is, I think, perhaps the most perfect 
example of a social democracy that ever existed on the face of the 
earth. The poorest and humblest child in the whole town was 
the equal and friend of the wealthiest and most important per- 
son init. I hardly knowa single family among the farmers’ 
families with whom I was familiar in my childhood where the 
present generation is not in some condition of honor or comfort 
or prosperity. Those workingmen have 8400, 000, 000 in the savy- 
ingsbanks. Youare not allowed to make a deposit of more than 
$500 at_once, and the average deposits made at once are only 
$300. There are over 1,000,000 depositors. Out of our 2,250,000 
inhabitants over 1,000,000 have a deposit in the savings banks. 
The deposits may grow-— : 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does the Senator from Massachusetts want 
the exact sum deposited for New England? 


Mr. HOAR. Iam speaking of Massachusetts alone. I will 
let that go for the present. You can deposit, as I have said, but 
$500 at one time. ou can deposit in but $1,000. Then the 
8 may grow by its own increment to $1,500, and there it 
wiil stop. Now, there are a million and odd of the honest, frugal _ 
working people of that single Commonwealth, and as I under- 
stand the honorable Senator from Kansas—who I will not say 
poses, because I have great respect for his sincerity, and Ihave 
for his intelligence also; I do not wish to say anything unkind 
of him—but he stands up here and believes himself to be the 
special representative of the poor, and he proposes to put an in- 
come tax on those deposits. 

Mr. PEFFER. I do nof. 

Mr. HOAR. That is the proposition which is before the Sen- 
ate at present. Iam glad to hear that the Senator does not 


propose to do it. Somebody proposes to do it. 

Mr. PLATT. The depositors get only 4 per cent interest. 

Mr. HOAR. They get only 4 per cent interest, and out of that 
an income tax is to be taken. 

There is not anything on the face of the earth so much an ob- 
ject of respect, of sympathy, and I had almost said, and will say 
of reverence, as an honest and poor man seeking for work; an 
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thero is no higher function or duty of legislative power than to 
endeavor to supply that need. 

Now, there is another thing to be said about this inequality of 
property, which the Senator’s inquiry into the. statistics ought 
to enable him to answer. I put an inquiry hastily, and was not 
understood. I spoke of $200,000,000 a year. 

Mr. President, there is more than $1,000,000,000 a year ex- 
pended in this country for thesingle articlesof beer and whisky 
alone. Adding to that imported liquors; adding to that sev- 
eral hundred million dollars ex ndod for tobacco, and you 
have probably an expenditure of fifteen hundred or two thousand 
million dollars annually in this country for those things, which 
if not. vices are at least self-indulgences, I think before you 
distribute the property of the rich man, man for man, among 
the people, you want to know some way by which you can dis- 

uish between the man who has earned the money and has 

it up, as these men have in their savings banks, and the 
other man who has earned his money and ht have it if he 
chose to lay it up, but has preferred to spend it in whisky and 
in tobacco. 

I do not think that the man who with a wife and five children 
has a little house and a thousand dollars laid up in the savings 
bank in Massachusetts. or in Texas, or anywhere. else, ought 
to be called upon to divide with a man who had the same chance 
that he has „but would rather pass all his money down 
his throat or have it go off in smoke in his pipe. I want some 
statistics on that subject before we have a universal rule. 

The Senator from Kansas says that there is as much drunken- 
ness among’ the class of le I speak of in Boston as there is 
anywhere else; that he been there. If he has been there 
(and it is his observation that he was there) he was very un- 
fortunate indeed in the associates he formed there, or in the class 
ol persons he visited. That is not my experience. Those 1,250,- 
000 persons who have these deposits in the savings banks are 
sober, indus trious, honest, temperate, frugal, patriotie, and hard- 
working American citizens. hen I stand up for the rights of 
property it is for every right of property that I stand. The 
great accumulations can take care of themselves. 

I voted years ago for a law which should prevent the acquisi- 
tion of large quantities of our Western lands in single hands, 
and if the Senator from Kansas or any other Senator can show 
me how to puta stop to the railroad wreckings, to the gambling 
in the necessaries of life, tospeculating, to the getting of money 
which has not been earned by the rich men in this country, he 
shall not find me behindhand in the support of such a measure, 
But when he comes here to propose to take from honest labor 
the stimulant of honest gain ad the hope of acquiring an hon- 
est competence, our paths will separate. The eternal law, In 
the sweat of thy face shall thou earn thy bread,” isa law as 
beneficent as it is inevitable; but when the bread has been 
earned, let it belong to the man who earned it and to his chil- 
dren, and not to the idler, or the vagrant, or the drunkard who 
has not tried to earn it. 

Nr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am somewhat at a loss to 
understand why the Senator from Massachusetts conceived the 
idea that I was trying either to take away any of the money be- 
I g to his ple or that I had in any respect whatever in- 
tended to attack his people. When I brought forward the ta- 
bles showing the number of families in the country and their 
average wealth, if the Senator had been following the line of 
my argument instead of allowing his suspicions of evil to be 
aroused, he would have seen that my object was one and onl 
one, and that it was altogether different trom that in the min 
of the Senator, which is very prolific. 

My object was to shaw that the poor people were paying a 
larger proportion of the tax on sugar than the rich people, and 
that the reason of this difference in the amount of the payments 
tame because of the disparity between the number of poor fami- 
lies in the country and the: number of rich families in the coun- 

try. I was not then attacking the system which had brought 
about. this disparity. I have had eccasiom to do that several 
times, and there would not have been aword said by me outside 
of this By thelr q line of argument if Senators had not stimu- 


their questions. 

iscovered a disposition upon the part of the aged Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (and I hope he will not be offended when 
I call him aged, because he is considerably older than I am) to 
become irascible when I or of the people who believe as I 
do come close to the border line between the rich and the 
ee begin to either sahar Sstt there or = up rap 
an ces upon us as if we were invading sac territo 
and had ee there. A Senator has as much 3 
Massachusetts as he has in his own Stats, if he is there lawfully. 
Tt is as much his business and as much his duty to criticise the 
people of Massachusetts as it is to criticise people of his 
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arp State, if in the discharge of his duty he thinks he ought to 
0 50. 

But what I wanted to say upon ees port was that I had no 
intention of making any attack upon the people of Massachu- 
setts, nor had I any disposition to take away from the poor peo- 
ple a dollar of their earnings. The Senator charges that Pae: 
sume to be the special champion of the poor. While I disclaim 
the intention, if it is true tI happen to be a special cham- 


pion of es on, SF 

Mr. HOAR. I did not say that. I do not think he is. L said 
he assumed to be. 

Mr. PEFFER. I understood the Senator to say that I as- 
sumed to be. 

Mr. HOAR. Les; that is it. 

Mr. PEFFER. And that I want to. be so considered. I say 
to the Senator I do want to be considered as the champion of 
the poor people and not the champion of the rich people. I 
want to say to the Senator that I am proud I am a poor man. 
I thank God, Mr. President, that I am not a rich man. If I was 
I would not be here, and if Í was I could not say what I am say- 
ing now. I am free. If poverty does nothing else for a aunts 
makes a freeman of him. The more riches you heap upon a man 
the more you enslave him. The narrower you make his horizon 
the more you cramp his moral powers in ninety-nine cases out 
of every hundred.. Keep him poor; that is to say, keep him 
along the line of competexcy, and then he is free. 

No, Mr. President, I wo have. every poor man have a home. 
And I would do more than that. Everyold man and old woman 
who have passed through a lifetime. of toil and have not saved 
anything for their age I yen pours the same as I 
would pension a soldier who had risked his life for the safety of 
the 3 L would send the old people down to the grave 
in ooma ort instead of sending them to the almshouses and to the 
poorhouses. 

In that respect I do want to be the champion of the poor, and I 
do not. wish it to be understood in the sense of the ring of the 

ugilist, that is. to say, that he is the best defender, best 

ghter, the most distinguished, the most competent, and all that. 
E want to be in the ranks, but I want. to be a defender of the poor; 
and whenever I become so rich that I cam not do that I think my 
usefulness. will be ended. 

Mr. President, tha Senator insists upon pags construction 
pais languageused by peoplesuch as I am that they themselves 

| not intend, and such as a reasonableconstruction of the lan- 
guage will not bear. The Senator would hold me up before the 
people as threatening a revolution, as threatening to accomplish 
something without law. What I said was that these things will 
come about. I hope they will come by legislation; thatis to say, 
something that we have yet todo. I hope by language such as 
I am using, and by things that are going on all over this coun- 
try, in a little while the legislative bodies of the country will 
be driven to da something. Here we have been six months or 
more playing with the tariff question, wasting time, frittering 
it. away, eee not trying to reach a conclusion. It was 
that thought I had in my I want these things to come 
about by legislation, by affirmative. action on the part of legis- 


lative bodies. Then I said, But if they do not come about b. 
legislation, they will eome;“ and I mean that precisely. But 
do not know how. 

There has never yet been any great reformation of the world 
without the grinding process that the glacier experiences when 
it goes grinding down the h in the mountain. There must 
be friction. And there has never yet been any great step for- 


m eee the papauta of — I gm rth expect that 5 
going any great war such as we lately passed through, 
but I do believe there is trouble close to us, and it is our ante 
as wise men to understand it and get ready for it. 
Look at the roving bands that are now mo over the coun- 
ey They arecalled train-stealers. If they would steal a whole 
the leader would be sent to bey gt at the very next 
election; but they only steal a train. And, Mr. President, they 
do not steal that; they simply take ssion of it and use it to 
got to where they want to go, and then send it back if only let 


one. a 
Mr. President, these are symptoms like the drops of rain that 

come from the approaching cloud. It is like the rumbling of 

the feet of the army that you listen to when you put your ear 

upon the ground, or like the coming of the railway train when 
ou place your ear upon the rails. We see these in the 
istance. 

The people who come here, a dozen or two ata time, are not 
bad men.. I heard the venerable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN], Sie nar by his seat, where he has stood so many 
times, charge that these men came with the intention of 
the law. ey did not come with the intention of violating 
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the law; they came with the intention of testing the law, and 
they did test it. Now, before the great body of the people that 
veruict and judgment are being discussed as to whether the vio- 
dation of the law was properly punished. Men are traveling 
over the country. I have in my possession a description of the 
men who came through Kansas, The attorney fer the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad wrote a letter to the governor, asking him to 
ganize the militia immediately and send them out to capture 
the train-stealers. ° 
The governor very politely responded that he had no informa- 
tion about there being any train stealers in Kansas; that if there 
were any thieves at large, cba non loyal people of loyal Kan- 
aba take care of 185 = beet = 3 came 
to the capital of the State the people without regard to party 
went down and fed the men, and they gave them the capital 
unds to camp in. Many of the good people opened their 
ouses and fed them. I have a description from the Daily Cap- 
ital, the leading Republican paper of the State, speaking of the 
character of the men, how they behaved, how intelligent they 
88 appears they were all Republicans. [Laughter in 
the eries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The occupants of the galleries 
are reminded that by the rules of the Senate marks of approba- 
tion or disapprobation are not allowed. The Chair hopes that: 
such manifestations will not be repeated. $ 

Mr. PEFFER. I have an editorial articlefrom the Minneap- 
olis Messenger, owned and published by a distinguished Repub- 
lican, who was lieutenant-governor for four years. He speaks 
of one of his npighbors, giving his name, who went among these 
train stealers ed with them, learned of their polities, and it 
was wonderful how quickly those thieves were transformed into 
patriots when it was discovered that instead of being Populists, 
they were unanimously Republicans. Ninety per cent of those 
men in the North are Republicans, and not only have voted the 
Republican ticket, but they expect to vote it this fall if they can 
only get Republicans who have respeet for the rights of the peo- 

le 


E Mr. President, I did say that the poverty of Massachusetts. is 
increasing, and increasing in proportion to the whole body of 
the people. The State is growing richer from year to year, 
The little State of Massachusetts saved more in the last ten 
years than all of nine great agricultural States that E can men- 
tion. Irepeated them once before in the Senate. I will re- 
+ them now, if I can remember them correctly, and I think 
can: Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, and Louisiana. Nine greatagri- 
cultural States saved less of wealth by $10,000,000 in ten years 
than the people of little Massachusetts. The State of Massa- 
chusetts occupies a territory of about 8,000 square miles, and 
thesenineStatesoccupy aterritory of 258, 000 square miles, having 
seven times as much populationin 1880 and two and a haif times 
as much wealth as Massachusetts; yet the people of that State 
saved during those ten years $10,000,000 more than all the people 
ofthese nine at agricultural States. 

But while that is true, the farmers did not save anything. I 
say to the Senator that there are notas many farmers now in the 
uphill country of Massachusetts as there were a hundred years 
ago. They have abandoned their farms and many of the lands 
are thrown out to shrubbery and to grass. The Senator may 
deny it, but the truthremainsthesame. The farmers of Massa- 
chusetts have suffered just as the furmers:in the other portions 
of the country, and in proportion to the total number of the 
population the number of poor people is increasing rapidly 
every year. The number ofrentersisincreasing. The amount 
of indebtedness is increasing. I hope the Senator will examine 
the figures, and that, before attributing improper motives or 
improper action. to me, he will see whether I am not stating the 
en The temperance question has nothing whatever to do 
w. t. 

I believe, Mr. President, I have said all I wished to say. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish simply in answer to the Senator’s state- 
ment about the comparative saving 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes; there is another thing I wanttosay, but 
I will wait until the Senator gets through. 

Mr. HOAR. The census report on that point was put in this 
debate originally by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] if I 
can find it. I have the notes here. 

Mr. PEFFER. T do not find it now. I had ita moment ago. 
Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow me? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator will refer to the report of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue showing the amount of rev- 
enues collected from license taxes er liquor sellers, he will find 
that his State figures very largely. 

Mr. HOAR. The census report which was put in by the Sen- 


a thousand cent should turn 
- fellows en have 


ator from Iowa the other day and which I have also stated once 
before, shows that the wealth of the New England States, in- 
eluding Massachusetts, in the past i cv increased $23 
capita, while the Southern agricult States (I do not t 

the State of Illinois was included, but all the other States men- 
tioned by the Senator from Kansas were included except Illinois 
and 3 increased 8148 per capita, more than six times as 
much. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, justa word. I did not quite 
understand what the Senator said, but he wasshowing the per- 
centage of increase in wealth, was he not? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes. If the Senator says that those 3 
having increased their wealth 8148 per capita against our 8 
per capita, did not save as much as we did, that is a matter he 
can work out.to his own satisfaction. 

Mr. PEFFER. The statement has frequently been made, and 
it is true, that, for example, Kansas increased in her wealth 
much more rapidly than the State of Massachusetts. The rate 
of increase by percentage during the ten in the State of 
Massachusetts was about 40 per cent, w it was about 86 per 
cent in Kansas. Over in Nebraska they lead us about 10 per 
cent. Their increase there was about 95 per cent. In the State 
re nted so. ably by my friend, the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. CAREY], their increase was still greater. In Idaho it was 
over 110 cent. 

Mr. HOAR. This is the increase per capita that I have 


but it has come by the conquest of wild lands, bringing under 
subjection lands that did not cost us a farthing in many in- 
stances except that which was paid out im surveying—$H4 or $15 
for 160 acres of land. 

In the course of the administration of four years of Governor 
Martin, of Kansas, we settled 23 counties, a territory very nearly 
as large as all of New England. We builded schoolhouses, we 
builded bridges, and we builded railways until we increased the 
taxable value of that region a tho eent. So it is that 
in about forty years we have takena n wilderness and trans- 
formed it into an empire with 9,000 miles of railway, nearly 
10,000 schoolhouses, and popu by a people who are able to 
produce 75,000, 000 bushels of wheat in a year, while the old State ` 
of New York can only produce from twelve to fifteen and seven- 
sapre gare taking of land that G 

n this way, e g of land that God gave to us and 

prie it in a condition for His sunshine and His rain to 5 — 

orth fruitage, this increased wealth goes upon the tax rolls, but 
God made it for us. We did not make it ourselves. That is the 
reason why the increase of our wealth appears to be so large. 
But when you come to the actual wealth they have saved you 
will find that it is very little. We donot have much money in 
our savings banks—not nearly as much as I wish we had to put 


there. 

Mr. HOAR. The statement as the Senator from Kansas now 
leaves it seems to me to have a good deal of a comical element 
init. First he depieted the poverty and squalor of his people 
and showed how much better off. : 

Mr. PEFFER. I did not speak of the poverty of my people 
and I do not want the Senator or anybody else to. say so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Kansas depicted the squalor 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Massachusetts declines to yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not want him to yield, but I want him to 
hear that. 

Mr. HOAR. It was the poverty of which he said he was the 
champion, at any rate. Thenhe made his complaint about the 
East, and I showed from the census while in ten years we had 
inereased $23 per eapita they had increased in those agricultural 
States $148 per capita, or six times as much. Then Senator 
turns around and says, Oh, that is what God gave us. We 
got our land for nothing, in the first place, and then it increased,” 
to use his own phrase, a thousand per cent“ under the admin- 
istration of some particular governor, Governor Martin I be- 
lieve was the name. It has seemed to mea little peculiar that, 
Lae Ripe nt to whom the nation gave their lands for 

e our people have to pay for their farms if they get them, 
and whom God without their own agency has increased in wealth 
around and be reviling the poor 
had to earn their living themselves, and be very 
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indignant that while they increased in wealth $148 per capita 
we have increased only $23 per capita,and should desire to 
break down the miserable system under which this great in- 
uality exists. 
he Senator said one other thing which I wish to advert to. 
He spoke of the agricultural decline in Massachusetts. That 
isa great mistake. The Massachusetts census shows that in 
thirty years, since the present tariff policy has been going on, 
the value of our agricultural lands and of our agricultural im- 
lements has more than doubled. We increased, I think, over 
,000,000 in the ten years between 1875 and 1835, covered by 
our two State censuses which come at periods of ten years. 
This is true: We are a hilly country and we are a rocky coun- 
try except in our interval lands lying by the side of the streams, 
Our ancestors for some reason which history has not preserved 
built our villages and the farm houses on the tops of the hills. 

Some people think it was for better protection against the In- 
dians. Í rather conjecture that it was for protection against 
malaria and the fever and ague of the swamps; but nobody 
knows. With the last twenty-five or thirty years, since manu- 
facturing has become so prosperous and the railroads have been 
built the farmers have gone down from the hilltops to the val- 
leys. The farmer’s wife does not like the old hard work of her 

dmother. She likes to be in the village where she can visit 

er neighbors and her neighbors can visit her, and where she 
ean go to lectures and to church, and the children can go to 
school. I think the whole amount in the State, estimated by 
Mr. Wadlin last year, is only about $1,000,000 worth all told, but 
we have what are called abandoned farms amounting to a little 
over a million dollars in value. That is the explanation of it. 

But, as I said, the 
in our agriculture. The county of Worcester where I live was, 
under the census of 1880, the fourth’or fifth county in this coun- 
try in agricultural products. I am speaking nowfrom memory. 
I do not remember the figures exactly, but it was thereabouts; 
and it was the first county in this country, and therefore the 
first on the face of the earth, where, out of the joint product of 
labor and capital, labor got the largest share. 

Mr. PEFFER. Labor ought to do it always. 

Mr. HOAR. Iagree with the Senator. That is your honest 
community, and itis a good honest policy that brings that to 
pass. It is the first community on the face of the earth, I re- 

t, where labor got the largest share; and the share that cap- 
ftal gets is constantly diminishing. When I started in life and 
used to be the business adviser of business men everybody ex- 

cted that as a matter of course his invested capital would 
ring him in 10 per cent. 

The rate of interest was 6 per cent, It had to be kept down by 
a usury law. People were constantly trying to evade it by all 
manner of contrivances. The railroad stocks paid 10 per cent 
dividends. The bank stocks stood in the market at par and paid 
a 10 per cent dividend. The man who built a house and rented 
it expected to get at least 12 per cent after paying his taxes and 
repairs and interest. Now the man is lucky if he can get 4 per 
cent. A good town bond payable twenty years hence in the State 
of Connecticut sold a little while ago within my observation for 
2.7 per cent, or at a rate of 2.7 per cent interest for thirty years. 
Capital is constantly going down; and the millennium of bringing 
u Nahar and bringing up the poor man which the Senator from 
Pasan looks for is advancing with rapid strides in this country 
and in New England. 

I have often heard the Senator attack and criticise the banks. 
In Massachusetts a bank with a capital of $100,000, and a sur- 
plus of 35 or 40 per cent is very luckyif it can pay semiannually 
a dividend of of per cent, or 5 per cent per annum, on a capital 
of one hundred thousand, although the bank has a surplus of 

-five or forty thousand dollars. That is the condition of 
things all through. There is nota State in this country that 
can not do the same thing. Georgia has a better chance than 
we have and is laying up more money than we under the pres- 
ent pape Kansas has a better chance than we have. Her 
poop e have got their land for nothing. The Senator says God 

multiplied it, without their help, and added a thousand per 
cent. at is there to be complained of whenwe are bringing 
these things to pass? 

Gentlemen seem to forget in the evils of poverty and the evils 
of life how rapidly we are curing them under the free and be- 
neficent operation of American institutions. Is there any other 
poopie on the face of the earth the Senator from Kansas wants 

exchange with? The Emperor of Russia rules over a sixth 
partof the entire human race. Would anybody the Senator 
champions like to change with the Russian serf? The Queen’s 
empire in India is, I think, from 250,000,000 to 350,000,000 souls. 
China has 400,000,000 souls. Do any of these discontented Pop- 
ulist Americans who think our institutions are so bad want to 
change places with them? The people of the islands of the 


ricultural returns show a constant increase 


Southern e have the Italian skies above their heads 
and the Sicilian luxuriance beneath their feet. Would these dis- 
contented gentlemen like to change with any of these people? 

Mr. President, whatever evils may exist, this Constitution, 
this Government, this policy, this freedom of ours is bringing 
men out of barbarism intocivilization, out of poverty into wealth < 
and comfort, out of slavery intofreedom. In one or two gener- 
ations, certainly in a single century, we have done more in these 
directions than the whole world was ever able to do before. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill willbe 
proceeded with. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I was thinking of talking for a while this 
evening; but I believe I will appeal to the good nature of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] and ask him if we have 
poi some executive business to transact. I do not care to go on 

night. 

Mr. HARRIS. In answer to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Connecticut, I will state that the country is exceedingly 
impatient at the length of time which has been consumed in the 
consideration of the pending bill. In my opinion it has a right 
to be impatient. The business of the country has suffered, and 
is suffering day by day and hour by hour because of our inex- 
cusable delay. I kivo notice that on and after Monday next, so 
far as I can control it, the sessions of the Senate will contin- 
ued to much later hours than heretofore. 

Now, in answer to the appeal of the Senatorfrom Connecticut, 
Imove that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 57 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, June 2, 1894, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 1, 1894. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Peter C. Doyle, of New York, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Buffalo Creek, in the State of New York. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Thomas J. Deck, to be postmaster at Orange City, in the county 
of Sioux and State of Iowa. 

Pennell C. Evans, to be 8 at Easton, in the county of 
Northampton and State of Pennsylvania. y 

Thomas Chalfant, to be postmaster at Danville, in the county 
of Montour and State of Pennsylvania. 

Frank Bowman, to be postmaster at Lexington, in the county 
of Lafayette and State of Missouri. 

Harry B. Paul, to be postmaster at Camden, in the county of 
Camden and State of New Jersey. 

W. C. Pease, to be postmaster at Cumberland, in the county 
of Barrow and State of Wisconsin. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


FRIDAY, June 1, 1894. 


The House metatl2o’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
E. B. BAGBY. 
The Journalof yesterday’s proceedings was read andapproved. 
LOCKS AND DAMS IN THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following concur- 
rent resolution of the Senate: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to transmit to, 
the Senate the reports of anysurveys or estimatesthat may have been made 
since his last annual report to Congress with reference to the construction 
of locks and dams in the . River between the Chicago. St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha Sy sar At ridge at the city of St. Paul and the Falls 
of St. Anthony in the State of nesota. X 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Iask unanimous consent that this reso- 
lution be now put upon its passage. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the resolution, which was concurred in. 


_ GEN. NAPOLEON J. T. DANA. 
The SPEAKER alse laid before the House the following reso- 
lution of the Senate: ; 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to furnish to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in compliance with its request, a duplicate engrossed copy of 
the bill (S. 104) for the relief of Gen. Napoleon J. T. Dana, 


The SPEAKER. The duplicate copy referred to in the reso- 
lution just read accompanies the message from the Senate. 
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Without objection, it will be referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar. 
There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Hicks, for the rest of the week, on account of illness, 


PROTECTION OF FUR SEALS. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, Lask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of Senate bill No. 2020, 
supplementary to an act approved April 6, 1894, for the execu- 
tion of the award rendered at Paris, August 15, 1893, by the Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration constituted under the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, concluded at Washington, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1892, in relation to the preservation of the fur seal. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


A bill supplementary to an act approved ey chy 6, 1894, for the execution of 
the award rendered at Paris, August 15, 29 the Tribunal of Arbitration 
constituted under the treaty between the Uni States and Great Britain, 
5 at Washington, February 29, 1892, in relation to the preservation 
of the seal. 

Whereas by the seventh article of the treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain, concluded at Washington February 29, 1892, in re- 
lation to the poran. of the fur seal, the high contracting parties agree 
to cobperate in securing the adhesion of other powers to such regulations as 
the arbitrators under said treaty might determine upon for that purpose; 


‘Whereas by an act of Congress approved April 6, 1894, provision has been 
made by the United States for the execution of the regulations so deter- 
ec ig and for the punishment of any infractions of said regulations; 

erefore, 

Be it enacted, etc., That the procedure and penalties provided by said act, 
in case of the violation of the provisions of said regulati are hereb 
made applicable to and shall be enforced against any citizen of the Uni 
States, or person owing the duty of obedience to the laws or the treaties of 
the Uni States, or ome belonging to or on board of a vessel of the 
United States, who shall kill, capture, or pursue, at any time or in any man- 
ner whatever, as well as to and against any vessel of the United States used 
or employed in killing, capturing, or pursuing, at any time or in any man- 
ner whatever, any fur seal or other marine fur-bear: animal, in violation 
of the provisions of any treaty or convention into which the United States 
may have entered or may hereafter enter with any other power for the pur- 
2 of protecting fur seals or other marine fur-bearing animals, or in vio- 

tion of any regulations which the President may make for the due execu- 
tion of such treaty or convention. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. This bill has ed the Sen- 
ate, is approved by the State Department, and has been unani- 
mously reported the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House. It is supplementary to the act of April 6, 1894, and 
simply extends the provisions of that act to the other nations 
with whom we have treaties and who have also interests in the 
preservation of the fur seals so that they may be benefited by 
the law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


Mr. HITT. This bill is very similar to one that was passed 
some time ago in pursuance of the convention with Great Brit- 
ain, and will simply extend its provisions to other nations;with 


whom conventions have been already held, or may be hereafter 
held, touching the preservation of the fur seal. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to 
a third reading: and being read the third time, was passed. 

On motion of Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky, a motion to re- 
consider the last vote was laid on the table. 


A. P. H. STEWART. 


Mr. GEAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask present consideration of the 
bill (S. 1325) for the relief of A. P. H. Stewart. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: y 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue be, and he 18 
hereby, authorized and directed to reéxamine and settle the following claim 
for tax on bagging and rope 8 paid on Government cotton, alleged 
to have been illegally assessed and collected, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized and directed to pay, out ot any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise tik ae the amounts of taxes so found by said 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue as aforesaid to have been illegally and 
improperly assessed and collected, to the party hereinafter named: Provided, 
That the amount paid in any case shall not exceed the amount hereinafter 


named: 
To A. P. H. Stewart, 2185.69. 


Mr. SAYERS. I would like to have some explanation in re- 


rd to this measure, how much expenditure, if it becomes a law, 
t will involve. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is the amount involved? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amount. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


One hundred and eighty-five dollars and sixty-nine cents. 


Mr. GEAR. This is to refund the cotton tax paid by this man. 
It passed the Senate unanimously, was favorably reported by the 
House committee, and is recommended by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. It carries no appropriation except to pay 


this out of the money now in the hands of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, 

Mr. SAYERS. Do I understand that this is a refund of the 
cotton tax? 

Mr. GEAR. It is to refund a tax which was prepaid by this 
party on bagging and rope on some Government cotton. 

Mr. KI RE. And prepaid improperly, being wrongfully - 
assessed. For one time I would be willing to ask the House to 
pass this bill. [Laughter.] J 

Mr. SAYERS. Iunderstand my colleague [Mr. KILGORE] ad- 
ere the bill, and I am therefore inclined to think it must be 

right. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to 
a third reading; and vane read the third time, was passed. 

On motion of Mr. GEAR, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


EXTRADITION OF CRIMINALS, RUSSIA. 


Mr. STRAUS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pre- 
sent the resolution I send to the desk for printing and reference, 

The resolution was read at length. 

Mr. EVERETT. I make the point of order that it must be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 


WITHERBY & GAFFNEY. 


Mr. CHICKERING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 4507) for the relief 
of Witherby & Gaffney. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read at length. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


tion of the bill? 
wae CONN. I would like to have some explanation of this 


Mr. STALLINGS. I demand the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Alabama demands the 
regular order, which is equivalent to an objection. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND FISHERIES. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave 
to present for consideration a resolution from the Committee on 
Printing, providing for the printing of the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of pl eee a (the Senate concurring), That the 
annual report of the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, for the fiscal year 
ending June 3), 1894, be printed, and that there be printed 8,000 extra copies, 
of which 2,000 shall be for the use of the Senate, 4,000 for the use of the 
House of Representatives, and 2,000 for the use of the Commissioner of Pish 
and Fisheries, the illustrations to be obtained by the Public Printer under 
the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


The resolution was considered and agreed to. 


On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, a motion to 
reconsider the last vote was Jaid on the table. 


REPRINT OF A BILL. 
TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from New York[Mr. TRACEY 


requests the reprint of the bill (H. R. 5857) to encourage A meri- 


can shipping, the original print being exhausted. Does the 
gentleman also wish the report reprinted? 

Mr. TRACEY. The bill has not been reported. It is before 
the committee. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection an order will be made 
for the reprint of the bill. 
There was no objection. 


RECOMMITTAL OF A REPORT. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. I am directed by the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs to request the recommitta] of report No. 954, being 
a report on the bill H. R. 4453. The bill has been reported 
heretofore, and the committee wish this report recommitted. 

The SPEAKER. The report or the bill? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4453) providing for the dedication of the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga National Park. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio[Mr. OUTHWAITE] 
asks that the report, No. 954, upon this bill bə recommitted to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. Does the gentleman desire 
to add to the report? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The bill was reported heretofore with 
a more extensive report. Bya mistake it was again reported 
with this report. I wish this report, No. 954, recommitted. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, the report indicated by 
the gentleman will be recommitted, as requested. The re 
order has been demanded. Theregular order is the call of com- 
mittees for reports. 


ENTRY OF STEAMSHIPS. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Before the committees are called, I ask the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STALLINGS] to withdraw the de- 
mand for the regular order, in order to secure the passage of a 
bill to facilitate the entry of steamships, the passage of which 
is desired by the Treasury Departmentand unanimously recom- 
mended by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I withdraw the demand for the regular 
order, for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The demand heing withdrawn, the Chair 
will recognize the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], who 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1880) to facilitate the entry of steamships. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, after which- 


the Chair will ask if there be objection to the request for unan- 
imous consent for its present consideration. 

The bill was read at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request for the 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. DINGLEY. This is a Senate bill, unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
recommended by the Treasury Department. The object is to 
facilitate the entry of steamships running in lines. As 
it is now, a ip arriving in any port of entry after the clos- 
ing of the eustom-house in the afternoon, has to wait until the 
next day tocommence the discharge of her cargo. This bill 
provides that there may bo a preliminary entry, under regula- 
tions made by the Seeretary of the Treasury, to the customs 
officer who boards the vessel on its arrival in the harbor. This 
facilitates the discharge of cargo without any interference what- 
ever with the progressof business, especially in relation to regu- 
lar steamship lines. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request for the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Can the Chair entertain a request for 
unanimous consent during the call of committees for reports? 

The SPEAKER. This was done before the call of committees 
for reports was begun. The Chair had directed the call, and 


then gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] asked the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. STALLINGS] to withdraw the demand 
for the r order, and this being a publie bill, it was done. 


The question is on the third reading of the Senate bill. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time, and 
On motion of Mr. DIN 
vote was laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded, 
The regular order is the call of committees for reports. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


Mr. ABBOTT, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported the bill (H. R. 4764) to authorize additions to 
and improvements in the public building at Davenport, Iowa; 
which was read a first and second time and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed, and referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


DYNAMITE-GUN CRUISER VESUVIUS. 


Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, report the bill (S. 826) to remit the penalties on the dyna- 
mite-gun cruiser Vesuvius; which was read a first and second 
time, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed, 
= 5 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, 


PUBLIC BUILBING AND GROUNDS, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, reported back with amendments the bill (H.R. 
1934) to provide for the improvement of the buil and 

unds of the United States court and post-office at Little 
ock, Ark.; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. $ 


LEY, a motion to reconsider the last 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks 
announced that the Senate had Alesis the bill (S. 513) granting 
the use of certain lands in the Hot Springs Reservation, in the 
State of Arkansas, to the Barry Hospital; in which the concur- 
rence of the House was requested. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. S er, I move that the House do 
now resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union for the purpose of considering the bill known as the 
Brawley bill. $ 

Mr. LOE. I move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering bills on 
the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. This being Friday, the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE will have to be first put. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, before either one of those motions 
is put, I desire to request that any member who desires to doso 
may have leave to print in the RECORD his views in regard to 
the Brawley bill and amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that gentlemen desiring to print in the REcoRD 
remarks upon the Brawley bill and amendment may be per- 
mitted to do so. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say that I will not object to the request to print, if it is confined 
to printing remarks or speeches of gentlemen that have been 
pre lor may hereafter be pared; but I do object, and 
shall object, if it is to be considered as granting permission to 
e arguments or theories or doctrines of other persons, not 

elivered on the floor and who are not members of the House. I 
do not think we ought to publish any books or treatises in the 
RECORD; buf that whatever is printed under this leave, if 
granted, ought to be the production of the member himself. 

Mr. CANNON of Hlinois. Ido not think Henry George has 
written a treatise upon this exact question. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. RICHAR IN of Tennessee. I did not know but that 
Professor Gunton, the anthor of 2 book on Economics, that has 
been printed in the RECORD by gentlemen, might have written 
something on this question. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I understand that general 
debate upon this proposition has not yet been closed, and posi- 
tively it will continue long enough to accommodate all who de- 
sire to speak; and therefore for the present I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] moves that the House resolve itself into 
Cmmittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill in relation to the tax on State bank 
notes, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of private bills on the Calendar. This being 
Friday, that motion must be first put. If the House desires to 
go on with the other bill, they can vote down that motion; if 
not, they can vote to go into Committee of the Whole on the 
Private Calendar. 5 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. REED. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 60, noes 93. 

Mr. REED. Yeas and nays. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I hope that will not be done, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair will appoint as tellers the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] and the {gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 84, nays 140, 
answered present“ 3, not voting 125; as follows: 


YEAS—S8t 

Adams, Pa. Ellis, Oregon tin, Ind. Reed. 
Alderson, oe, Marvin, N. Y. Reilly, 
Apsley, Fietcher, McCall, Tenn. 
Babeock, A McDowell, Shaw, 
Baker, Kans. Grosvenor, McEttrick, Smith, 
Baker, N. H. Grow, cKaig, 

Bapor, McKeighan, Stockdale, 

E 3 MeNagny, Stone, W. A. 
Bower, N. G. Harmer, 40 Stone, Ky. 
Bowers, Cal Harris, Mercer, Strong, 
88 Hartman. Mor, Sweet, 
Capebart, 7 N Tawney, 
Cooper, Tex. Hooker, Miss. O'Neil, Mass. Taylor, ind. 
Cousins, Houk, Page, Taylor, Tenn. 
Culberson, Hudson, Payne, — 3 
Curtis, Kans. Johnson. Pearso: alker, 
penan — N. Dak. Pickler, Ln aap 

$, ilson, 

Dingiey. Lapham, —.— Wash. 
Draper, Loudenslager. 


7 Sas 
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N NAYS—140. 
Abbot Conn, Tkirt, Pendleton, Tex. 
3 Cooper, ind. Izlar, Pendleton, W. Va. 
Arnold, Cox, Johnson, Ohio 
Ary p miete —— Pigott, 
ummings, 7 
came Efe Rabi, 
Barnes, De Armond Lacey, Robertson, La. 
ag. Denson, Lane. Ga. 
Bell, Colo. Dinsmore, Latimer, Sayers, 
Bell, Tex. Dunphy, Lawson, Shell, 
Black, Ga. Dur W. Layton, Sorg. 
and. Edmunds, Lester, Sperry, 
—— Enlist NN. 2 E il 
eh, in, D cas, 
Bretz, pes, Lynch. Stephenson, 
Brookshire, Erdman, addox. Stone, C. W. 
Brosius, Pit Mallory, Strait, 
Brown, Fyan, Marsh, Straus, 
Bryan. Gear, Marshall, Swanson, 
Bundy, Geissenhainer, McCleary, Minn. Talbert, S. C. 
Bynum, Goldzier, MeCreary, Ky. Talbott, Mi 
Cabaniss, Grady, ‘Tarsney, 
Cadmus, Grab MeDearmon, Tate. 
Cannon, Cal Grout, McGann. E 
Cannon, III. Hall, Š aiy Tucker, 
Hall, Mo. > 
Causey, Hare, McRae, Turner, Va. 
Chickering, Meyer, Warner, 
A Hayes, Money, Waugh. 
Kk. Mo. Heard, Montgomery, Weadoek, 
Clarke, Ala. Henderson, III. Moses, Wells, 
Cobb, Ala. Henderson, N. C. Oates, Wheeler, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. Hitt, Ogden, Williams, III. 
Cockrell, Holman, Outhwaite, Williams, Miss. 
Coffeen, Hutcheson, Pence, Woodard. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT -. 
Everett, Kiefer, Tracey. 
NOT VOTING. 
Adams, Ky. Davey, Hull, Rusk, 
Aitken, if De Forest, puser . — Conn. 
Aldrich, Dockery, o yan, 
Allen. Donovan, Lefever, Schermerhorn, 
Bailey, Doolittle, 0. Scranton, 
Bartholdt, Dunn, Lockwood, Settle, 
Bartlett, English, Cal. Sherman, 
Belden, Fielder, ` Magner, Sibley, 
Beltzhoover, Forman, r Sickles, 
ae Al Funk, Mahon, Simpson, 
Black, III. Funston, McAleer, pê, 
Blair. Geary, M omers, 
Boutelle, Ginet, N. Y. Meredith, Stevens, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Gillett, Mass. n. Storer, 
Breckinrid; Moon, 
Brickner, Morse, 
Broderick, Gresham. Murray, Tyler. 
unn, Grin, Mu T, — Minia 2 
Haines. e an Voor 
Barron 5 
net! Harter, as 
Caruth, h, Paschal, Wever, 
Childs, Henderson, Iowa Patterson, Wheeler, Bl. 
Cockran, P. ter, White, 
Cogswell, Hepburn, Pi ps. Whiting. 
Coombs, Hermann, ice, Witson, W. Va. 
Cooper, ‘Fla. Hicks, Ray, Wise, 
Cooper, Wis. Hines, Reyburn, Woomer, 
h. Hooker, N. Y. Richards, Okio Wright, Pa. 
Prada H kins, P. tente j 
Crawto: a 
Curtis, N. Y. Hullek. Robinson, Pa. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. LISLE with Mr. FLETCHER. 

Mr. ALLEN with Mr. COGSWELL, 

Mr. DocKERY with Mr. DINGLEY. 

Mr. GRESHAM with Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 

Mr. CARUTH with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 

Mr. BERRY with Mr. FUNSTON. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 

Mr. CAMINETTI with Mr. BELDEN. 

Mr. Harca with Mr. Curtis of New York. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas with Mr. HOPKINS of Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. SCHERMERHORN with Mr. MILLIKEN. ` 

Mr. WASHINGTON with Mr. BoUTELLE, 

Mr. SOMERS with Mr. WHITE. 

Mr. MUTCHLER with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. TURPIN with Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. RICHARDS with Mr. SCRANTON. 

For this day: 

Mr. LOCKWOOD with Mr. HULICK. 

Mr. RUSK with Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. GORMAN with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois with Mr. LEFEVER. 

Mr. HUNTER with Mr. FUNK. 

Mr. WHITING with Mr. Loup. 

Mr. MCALEER with Mr. THOMAS. 


Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. Mr. S er, I do not know 
whether my coll [Mr. COGSWELL] has obtained leave of 
absence or not, but I know he is sick and unable to be here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts has in- 
definite leave of absence. 

The result was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the motion of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill the title of which the 
Cierk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A Dill (H. R. 3825) tosuspena the operations of the law 3 a tax of 
10 per cent upon notes issued during the period therein mentioned. 

The motion was agreed to. 

TEN PER CENT TAX ON STATE BANK NOTES. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. RICHARDSON of 
Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House isin Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the bill the title of which the Clerk will report. ; 

The title was again reported. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, there seems to 
be some misunderstanding with regard tothe time I was to have 
and, rather than interfere with members of the committee, i 
shall not insist ye going on this morning, but shall depend 
upon get the floor later to complete my speech. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Chairman, Task unanimous consent that 
the gentlemanfrom Alabama be permitted to proceed this morn- 


ing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is satisfied 
with the arrangement that been made. 

Mr. TRACEY. Very well; I will not press the request. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Chairman, the bill before the committee 
known as the Brawley bill figures, as we all understand, from 
what has already been said, only as John Doe or Richard Roe, 
to bring into court the real party to the controversy. It will, 
therefore, claim no part of my attention further than to say that 
there seems to be no necessity for the passage of the bill, as no 
paper Dae yot been prođuced, as far as I am aware, from any 
section of country that was issued by any individual or bank- 
ing association in violation of law- The character of paper, the 
issue of which would make the issuer amenable to law, is suffi- 
ciently set forth in the opinion of the Attorney-General, which I 
shall append to my remarks. 5 

The real question presented by the amendment to the bill 
which has been proposed and will be offered, presents to us al- 
ternative propositions, Shall we have a national banking cur- 
rency exclusively, or shall we have a composite currency con- 
sisting of two parts, one emanating from Federal, and the other 
from State jurisdiction. It is that narrow question to which I 
invite the attention of the committee. I can not now recall the 
utterance of any statesmen upon the subject of currency so well 
caleulated to place our minds in a proper attitude for an appre- 
ciative discussion of the question as a passage from each of two 
memorable speeches of two leading contem statesmen of 
the two foremost countries in commerce and ci tion. 

I refer to the remarks of Sir Robert Peel in 1844, and the still 
more elear and striking utterance of Daniel Webster about the 
same time. I will trespass upon the patience of the committee 
long se. to read the sto which I refer. The first is 
from Sir Robert Peel’s speech, upon the occasion of introducing 
his memorable banking bill, before the committee of the whole 
= er api Commons in 1844. Speaking of a sound currency, 

e said: s 

Th e 
A E tomatoe te pro 
of trade, the arrangements to be made in all the domestic concerns of life, 
J KT 
ths ene hand and the command whieh the coin of the lowest denomination 
has over the necessaries of life on the other, are all affected by th 


to which we come on the great question I am about to introduce to the con- 
sideration of the committee. 


Daniel Webster about the same time uttered these words: 


A sound curreney is an essential and indispensible security for the fruits 
of industry and honest enterprise. Every man of property or 83 
every man who desires to preserve what he honestly or to o 
what he can honestly earn has a direct interest in maintaining a safe cireu- 
lating medium; s a medium as shall be a real and substan 
ative of property, not liable to vibrate with opinions, not subject to be blown 
up oe blown down by the breath of speculation, and made stable and secure 


te relation to that which the whole world regards as of per- 


. 


manent value. 
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field by the sweat of the man’s brow. Ordinary 0 on. 
— feu taxation these lightly on the Dappinaae of te aoe Or 
community com with a fraudulent currency and the robberies com- 
mitted by dep ted paper. 


I think these sentiments are calculated in some measure to 
pare us with a proper appreciation of the importance of the 
business we have in hand. 

} THE NATIONAL SYSTEM. 


Our present national banking system has been in operation 
more than thirty years. No other system ever in vogue in this 
country has been comparable with it in subserving successfully 
the ends of a banking system. The benefits it has conferred, 
the blessings it has bestowed upon our people, are beyond the 
power of human calculation. It has supplied us with a uniform, 
sufficient, safe, and until recently with an elastic volume of 
currency. Its national character made it the pride of our 
ple. Its uniformity promoted their convenience. Its safety 
made it Apres valuable and Sanay curren in all parts of the 
Union. it lacked in any respect being as perfect a device for 
supplying our people with a sound pence currency as the wit 
and wisdom of man ever conceived, that lack can easily be sup- 

plied without destroying the system or superseding it by an in- 
erior one. 
TO BE OVERTHROWN. 


It is now proposed in deference to a sentiment hostile to na- 
tional banks, which I regretfully admit has been growing in re- 
cent years, to repeal the statute imposing 10 per cent tax on 
State bank circulation, to the end that every State may put in 
the field competitors of the national banks in supplying cur- 
rency for the uss of our people. Such competition between dif- 
ferent kinds of currency can not fail to disturb the people's con- 
fidence in some portion of our money; and is not ible for 
mind to conceive the extent of the evils which will entailed 
upon our people if their representatives in Congress permit 
such a scheme to succeed. 


EVILS OF STATE BANKING. 


The history of State bank circulation is well calculated to de- 
ter us from returning to so 1 and mischie vous a system, 
especially in those sections of the Union which suffered most 
from the ravages of a spurious and uncurrent currency, the West 
and South. Yet, strange paradox, in these very sections the 
sentiment which is pressing this change has its widest preva- 
lence. 

The evils suffered under that ancient banking régime were 
not equally distributed. New England suffered least, the Mid- 
dle States more, and the South and West most, The history of 
those times shows that it wascomparatively easy and inexpen- 
sive for the New England banks to redeem their notes at par 
in Boston, and for all ks in a similar area around New York 
to do the same in that city. 
~ But the merchants and bankers of the Eastern and Middle 
States set their own price in many instances on the notes of 
Southern and Western banks, thus subjecting the business of 
those sections to such discount as they saw fit. The average 
cost of Southern and Western exchange upon New York in 1860 
has been estimated at from 1 to 14 per cent, and the amount of 
that exchange on that one city has been estimated at $300,009,- 
000. If there is anything on earth that would subject a Southern 
or Western State to-day to unspeakable mortification it would 
be to have an arbitrary discount of from one to two dollars on 
the hundred levied on their currency in New York or Boston, as 
was done in the good old days to which some desire to return, 
when a traveler going from New York to Chicago with a capital 
of $1,000 could pay traveling expenses by Kp Si the Chicago 
notes in New York at a discount and selling them at par at the 
end of his sages 

A MEMBER. That was a good scheme. 

Mr. BROSIUS. It wasa good scheme, but you do not want 
the system which made that scheme possible. 

The old system of State banking was carried on under a va- 
riety of laws, but there were general features common to all, and 
it will be sufficiently accurate for a general view to say that the 
security of the note holders consisted chiefly of a small coin re- 
serve and the b of the bank’s debtors. The banks could 
loan an amount double their capital stock—that is, its capital 
stock—and an equal amount of its own notes. When the col- 
lapse came it was often found that only a small portion of their 
debtors were able to pay. 

Under that system we had distressing colla suspensions, 
and breakdowns of banks in 1809, 1814, 1825, 1834, 1837, 1839, 1841, 
and 1857, resulting in losses to the extent of millions of dollars 
to note holders and depositors, besides entailing disastrous con- 
fusion upon the business of the country. 


STATE LAWS NOT ENFORCED, 

In many instances where the law was most exacting in its pro- 
visions for the protection of note holders and depositors, the 
consequences were most disastrous, so inadequate were the 
State authorities to the taskof enforcing thelaw. In New York, 
under the “‘ safety-fund” system in 1841 and 1842, eleven banks 
failed with liabilities on account of circulation of 81.548, 588, and 
on account of other debts, $1,010,375, making atotal of $2,558,- 
933, while the safety fund amounted to $86,274. 

In 1849, Millard Fillmore, then comptroller of the State of 
New York, in his annual report said the practice of granting 
special charters to safety-fund banks became so anales and 
corrupt that it could be endured no longer, and in 1838 the Leg- 
islature sought a remedy in the general banking law. 


EXPERIENCE IN SEVERAL STATES, 


Under the free-banking actof New York, passed in 1838, stocks 
of the State or of the United States, or bonds and mortgages on 
real estate, worth double the amount of the mortgages,were de- 

ited by the bank upon which the comptroller of the State 
ued an equivalent amount of circulating notes. Previous to 
the year 1843, twenty-nine of these banks, with an aggregate 
circulation of $1,233,374, had failed, and their securities, con- 
sisting of stocks, bonds, and mortgages, amounting to $1,555,338, 
were sold for $953,371, entailing a loss of $601,966. 
OHIO, 

In the State of Ohio, in 1856, an act was 
the safety-fund system with a personal liability clause added. 
In that year thirty-six of the banks organized under the law 
had failed, their notes being entirely worthless, while eighteen 
others were in a process of liquidation, their notes being quoted 
at 50 to 75 cents on the dollar. 

INDIANA. 

In Indiana in 1852 a general banking law was passed, which 
provided that United States stocks or stocks of the several 
States should be deposited with the auditor as security for cir- 
culating notes. In 1856, of ninety-four banks under this law, 
fifty-one had suspended and their notes were selling at from 25 
to 75 cents on the dollar. 


sed establishing 


ILLINOIS. 


The State Bank of Illinois was established with numerous 
branches in 1821. It was managed by the Legislature. In a 
short time the notes of this State bank were quoted at 75 cents 
on the dollar, then at 50, later at 25 cents, and finally ceased to 
circulate altogether. 

In the State of Illinois there were eighty-nine bank failures 
in 1861 and 1862, and their paper was reduced to 38 per cent in 
some instances. From these failures and the depreciation of the 
notes the 257 05 lost several millions of dollars directly, saying 
nothing of the many more millions lost by derangement of busi- 
ness and ruin to private interests. 


KENTUCKY. 


In Kentucky, in 1820, the Bank of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, with $3,000,000 capital, was chartered by an act which 
pledged the public faith for the redemption of its circulation 
and setting aside certain lands asa guaranty fund. The notes 
of the bank in a short time were worth 50 cents on the dollar, 
and the circulation was finally suppressed and destroyed. 

TENNESSEE. 

In Tennessee the State Bank at Nashville was incorporated in 
1820, with $1,000,000 capital. The loans were to be secured by 
mortgages on real estate worth double their amount. Lands 
and other funds were pledged for the redemption of the circula- 
tion, which was guaranteed by the State. The notes of this 
bank were soon at a discount of 10 per cent. In 1832 the bank 
was closed at a considerable loss to the State. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


In Mississippi, in 1838, the Union Bank was established with 
a capital of $15,500,000. The State authorized the loan of $15,- 
000,000 in 5 per cent bonds to be loaned tothe bank, for the pay- 
ment of which the faith of the State was pledged. Five millions 
of dollars of these bonds went to Pennsylvania, for which $5,000,- 
000 of cash went in payment. These loans were repudiated and 
have never been paid. : 


MICHIGAN. 
In Michigan, the ‘‘safety fund” system was ss Se in 
1836; but it was a great failure there as in New York, and was 


soon abandoned. In 1837 a general banking law was passed, 
under which was organized that splendid succession of mone- 
tary institutions known in history as“ wild-cat banks.” Observa 
the . in that act for 3 the de- 
posits and circulation. The stock was not to be less than 850,000. 


1894. 


30 per cent of which was to be paid up before the bank com- 
menced operations: 

Securities were required to be approved by the treasurer and 
clerk of the county and deposited with the auditor-general of 
the State for the payment of all debts contracted and the re- 
demption of all notes put in circulation, which securities were 
to consist either of bonds and mortgages on real estate or in 
bonds executed by resident freeholders of the State. Bank 
commissioners were to visit and inspect the banks every three 
months. Monthly statements of thecondition of the banks were 
required to be made and published, and no bills were to be is- 
sued unless bearing the indorsementof the bank commissioners 
after an examination of the specie in the vaults of the bank and 
administering a stringent oath to the directors. 

Under such a well-guarded law the “‘ wildcat banks came into 
being, prospered like groon bay trees for a season, preying upon 
an unsuspecting people by means of fraudulent devices which 
were a great credit to their ingenuity, but a severe reproach to 
their morality. Banks were founded and issued circulatin 
notes without one dollar of capital. The bank of Sandstone h 
no assets of any kind, but liabilities amounting to $38,000. The 
Exchange Bank of Shiawassee threw open its safe to disclose 
seven coppers, while it had bills in circulation to the amount of 
$22,261, and so on to the end of a heart-rending chapter of spu- 
rious banking under a State law, entailing a loss to the commu- 
nity ina short time that it is not possible to estimate, but the 
outstanding bank notes, worthless as the paper on which they 
were printed, were roughly estimated at $1,000,000. 

This was not all, for the mortgages given to secure the liabil- 
ities of the banks remained. In 1845 the supreme court of the 
State declared these invalid and the banking law itself uncon- 
stitutional, null and void, a profoundly impressive commentary 
on the safety of municipal obligations, State stocks, and even 
the pligh faith of Commonwealths as a security for a bank 
currency. 


LESSONS OF HISTORY. 


This glimpse at the experience of our people with State 

currency (volumes would fail to graphically portray it) shows 

that the conspicuous features of its history are confusion, disas- 

ter, and ruin. It is punctuated with calamity. It has been the 

common curse of all the States, the ee courtesan of finance, 

. whose function was destruction. She is now dead; let not her 
light be relumed else she will betray more States. 


WHAT THE FATHERS SAID. 


A currency to be sound and satisfactory must be national. 
This was a profound conviction with the fathers of the Republic. 
They regarded it as indispensable to the prosperity of the 
country. It was on this principle that Hamilton advocated the 
first bank of the United States, and that Madison supported the 
second. In his message to Congress in 1815 President Madison 
said: 

Itis, however, essential to every modification of the finances that the ben- 
fits of a uniform national currency should be restored to the community. 
The absence of the precious metals will, it is believed, be a 3 evil, 
but until they can again be rendered the general medium of exchange it de- 
volves on the wisdom of Congress to provide a substitute which shall equally 

the confidence and accommodate the wants of the citizens through- 


e 
out the Union. 
OUR FINANCIAL EXPERIENCE. 


But putting aside all the support which the proposition de- 
rives from the authority of the statesmen of the past, and look- 
ing at itin the light of principle and reason alone, it is abso- 
lutely invulnerable to attack. 

Contemplate for a moment the financial experience of this 
country. It has been most extraordinary. Without summon- 

the ghost of our continental currency, we have seen hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, the circulation of a portion of our 
country, engaged in an unfortunate attempt to break up our 
family housekeeping, like the apples of Sodom, turn to ashes in 
the hands of the people, sweeping away great blocks of the 
wealth of its holders. 

We have seen other hundreds of millions of bank notes issued 
by State institutions depreciate in value, lose their currency, 
and become worthless in the hands of their unhappy holders. 
On the other hand we have witnessed a currency exchanged for 
the wealth of the country to carry on a war for the preservation 
of the Union, appreciate from the value of 36 cents to the dollar 
to the par of gold. From the ragged edge of worthlessnessit rose 
in a few fleeting years to the valueof specie the world over, com- 
manding its face in gold in every commercial city on the globe. 
This achievement of unrivalled splendor in finance was due to 
wise legislation and the invincible integrity of the American 


people. 


SOUND MONEY AND NATIONAL HONOR. 


One of the first steps we took after the war in our splendid 
march to the imperial place we now hold among the nations was 
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to make our paper currency the equivalent of the world’s money 
and equally good everywhere the flag floated. By our steadfast 
adhesion to the principle of national currency we have main- 
tained the national honor and kept our money good. After so 
many years of such a currency, Mr. Chairman, all provincial 
schemes of finance, all local currenciesand State bank notesare 
anachronisms. In an age of steam and electricity, when intel- 
ligence flies on electric wing and commodities are transported 
with aspeed and safety only possible to the marvelous tru- 
mentalities of our day, commerce and currency are twin sisters, 
living and journeying in loving 5 

Whither one goes the other must also. here ships sail 
steamers ply, or cars run, over all the water and roadways of 
the land on which the exchanges of the country fly to and fro 
like mighty shuttles weaving the wondrous web of interstate» 
commerce, there should the nation’s currency be current. The 
bank note that pauses for inspection and discountat the bank of 
a river, or about-faces for fear of insult at a State boundary, isa 
ragged tramp, a limping vagabond, which would be a disgrace 
and reproach to this grand, imperial Republic. 

OBJECTIONS TO STATE BANES. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the objections to a State bank currency 
are obvious, numerous, and serious. 

CURRENCY AN AGENCY IN. COMMERCE. 

In the first place the currency of the country is an agency in 
carrying on commerce and trade and ought to be created and 
controlled by Federal authority. It is no more suitable for a 
State to issue and regulate the circulating medium of the coun- 
try than to regulate its interstate commerce. The Federal Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution controls interstate commerce in 
order that customs duties or other obstructions at State lines 
may not interrupt the free currents of commerce. Similarly 
Congress should control and regulate our ayer in order that 
free interstate circulation may not be obstructed by discount or 
cost of 8 at State lines. 

Mr.COBB o 

Mr. BROSIUS. With pleasure. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Do you believe in the power of Con- 

s to prescribe the instrumentalities of commerce? 

Mr.BROSIUS. I believe thatit is within the power of Con- 
gress to regulate all interstate commerce, 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, do you believe that Congress 
has power to prescribe the instrumentalities by which com- 
merce may be carried on? 

Mr. BROSIUS. No; Congress has the A vibe and itis its duty 
to regulate the commerce between the States. I do not mean 
to say by that that it can direct whether the commodities in 
which commerce deals shall be hauled inacartorawagon. But 
Isay whatever instrumentalities are used in conducting the in- 
terstate commerce of this country are under the control and 
direction of the Federal Government. 

Mr.COBB of Alabama. That is to say, Congress may regu- 
late the instrumentalities which commerce poe for itself. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I do not know, without taking too much time 
to inquire, exactly what you mean. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Why does not the same principle 
apply in the one case as in the other? : 

Mr. BROSIUS. I will not take time to inquire what the gen- 
tlemen means by “‘instrumentalities.” But I have stated no new 
principle, and I have given no new definition. I can not now, 

the limit of time allowed me, go into a discussion of the de- 
tails of that proposition. I have submitted that idea for what 


it is worth. 
MONGREL CURRENCY. 

Now, in the second place, it seems to me that the diversity in 
the sources from which this State currency wiil emanate must 
in the nature of things produce a mongrel currency, a currency 
as varied in its character as Joseph's coat in its color. When 
the national banking system was established there were sixteen 
hundred and forty-two banks in the United States, established 
by the laws of twenty-eight different States. In this interest- 
ing cluster of institutions supplying the nation with currency 
you could find one or anotherfeature of every system and scheme 
of banking devised by the witof man. Over them there was no 
common supervision, no common source of safety. They were 
equally independent, inharmonious, and insecure. Their notes 
were good, bad, and worthless by turns. 

When one institution failed suspicion rested upon all others 
in the vicinity, and the same virus of doubt infected them all. 
Overissues and the insecurity of the circulation were the bane 
of the system. Mr. Fenton, of New York, on the floor in 1863, 
in the discussion of this subject, referred to these evils, and to 
show that the securities for the bank circulation were inade- 
quate he pointed out the fact that in the year 1861 the aggre- 
gate bank circulation of the country amounted to $200,000,000, 


Alabama. Willthegentlemanallowaquestion? - 
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Ol this amount only 000, 000 was secured. The remainder, 

about 8170, 000,000, was issued by irresponsible and was 

unsecured. In 1862 the circulationof the loyal States was 8167, 
000,000. The State securities for this amount of bank currency 
* aoon $40,000,000, leaving $127,000,000 inadequately pro- 
v: or. á 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. State banks? - 

Mr. BROSIUS. Yes; of which $200,000,000 he stated that 
about thirty millions were adequately secured, and the remain- 
3 hundred and seventy milli ions were inadequately secured. 

r. TALBERT of South Carolina. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man if he has any statistics showing the relative proportion of 
failures amongst the national banks, since their existence, as 
compared to the State banks? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I have not the statement at hand. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. The question is whether 

- there has not been as greata proportion of failures, — theex- 
istence of the national hanks: as there was amongst the State 


8 5 5 I think not; although I have not the figures 
at hand. 

In only nine of the States out of the thirty-four had the prin- 
ciple of securing circulation by State bonds been adopted. Re- 
establish the system and the recurrence of the mischiefs inci- 
dent to it will inevitably follow, no doubt in a less Sparareied 
form, but sufficiently marked to make it very desirable toavoid 
the co: uences which must ensue when the bank notes of 
forty-four States, each maintaining its own peculiar system of 

ing, are competing candidates for public use and favor. 

Under the existing conditions of the several States no degree 
of uniformity in the circulating notes would be possible. Some 
of the State constitutions prohibit the issue of notes by banks. 
Others forbid the double liability of stockholders. Still others 
regue ample securities to be filed with the auditor-general 
before notes are issued, and then they must bə registered and 
countersigned by the State officers, as in Pennsylvania. With- 
out enlarging upon the idea, it is obvious to every one that the 
diversity in the constitutions of the States, the imilar and 
incongruous provisions now existing—and they could not by 
0 d at once would introduce inextricable confusion into 
the circulation the moment it would cross the border of the 
State of its origin. The theory that it would circulate wholly 
within the State is at variance with all rience and all rea- 
son. It could not be kept within any circumscribed limits ter- 
ritorially unless it was so bad, so uncurrent, that nobody would 
have it out of sight of the bank that issued it. 

Prof. Jovons well says that a home currency that can not be 
drained is not practicable. You can not disconnect home from 
interstate trade. Ifa currency is not good out of the State in 
every interstate transaction, there must be a calculation of the 
valtie of the money, the rate of discount and cost of exchange. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Suppose we had a national 
uniform currency, each State issuing its pro rata share under 
some State ban system, would not that meet the objection? 

Mr. BROSIUS. If we had a national uniform currency issued 
in that manner, I am not prepared to say that it might not be 
issued by the States under certain restrictions and tations. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That is my idea. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But I would answer the inquiry b; yew 
another: In what respect could the State issue a 1 - 
form currency any better than the United States? 

Mr. TALBER of South Carolina. It would localize and de- 
centralize it. 

Mr. BROSIUS. It would localize and decentralizeit, the gen- 
tleman says; but when Senator Collamer, in 1863, was arguin 
against the law imposing this tax, he argued that these natio 
banks were local banks. They are local banks; they are estab- 
lished in your community; they are officered by men who are ac- 
q inted with the wants of the community; they are in posses- 


of all the knowledge and experience of the community, and | 


therefore there can not be, in the nature of things, any ban 
nab re than the national banks located inthe respective com- 
munities. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I only wanted to call at- 
tention to the idea that I introduced before your committee, not 
for the purpose of interrupting the gentleman. 


LOSS FROM COUNTERFEITINGJ 


Mr. BROSIUS. In the third place, the liability to losses by 
counterfeiting is a grave objection to a State bank currency, in 
à great country like this where there are so many States, and 
necessarily so many banks. The currency is for the use of all, 
the ignorant as well as the informed. It is received by the peo- 
ple under the compulsion of necessity. The masses are not bank- 
note experts. They do not know what banks are good or what 
securities are reliable, and they ought to be protected from loss 
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from bad notes for the same reason they are guarded from in- 
3 false weights and measures. 
. TALBERT of South Carolina. They are being educated, 


ju 

though. 

Mr. BROSIUS. They must simply take it upon faith, and 
when doing so they walk by faith and not by sight With the 
notes of varied form, color, and inscription issued by the banks 
of forty-four States, the United States would be a paradise for 
counterfeiters. Every trader would require a counterfeit de- 
tector, and no man could safely receive a note without minute 
inspection. How much this would confuse, impede,and embar- 
rass business, and how great the losses it would entail, is beyond 
human calculation. 

From the literature of the period immediately prior to the 
establishment of our national ing system I have gleaned a 
few facts on the subject of counterfeiting which are highly in- 
structive at this time. It seems that in 1862 the notes of over 
twelve hundred banks were counterfeited. There were in èx- 
istence over three thousand kinds of altered notes, seventeen 
hundred varieties of spurious notes, and four hundred and sixty 
varieties of imitations. This was made possible by the great 
variety of bank notes in use, there being at a moderate esti- 


mate over seven thousand kinds of genuine bills in circulation. 
The following statement is said to be reliable for the years 


3 1,409 1,509 
Number whose notes were not counterfeited. — 81 288 
Number of kinds of “imitations” ..... R -| 1,462 1,861 
Number of kinds of alterations — 1, 119 3,03) 
Number of kinds of Spuỹrii-obu ss 1,085 


If it was thus with a variegated currency issued by the banksof 
twenty-eightStates what be the measureofourafiliction when 
the paper-issuing mills of forty-four States are in full operation? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Do the national-bank 
notes have no counterfeits? i 

Mr. BROSIUS. Very few. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What do you propose to do to furnish a 
sufficient amount of currency in lieu of that? Let us hear from 
you on that. 

Mr. BROSIUS. My friend anticipates me, and I am afraid 
my time will be exhausted before I come to that question. I 
should be delighted to speak upon that if I had time, because I 
haye some views on that subject. 


x NO WAY TO RESTRICT OVERISSUES. 

Now, in the fourth place, it is worthy of note that the Federal 
Government, under your State banking régime, could exercise 
no power whatever to restrict the overissue of your notes, and 
the uent a of the currency h would come 
in com tion with our national-bank notes, incurring the risk 
of depreciating them also; so thatin point of fact the whole vol- 
ume of our paper currency would be at the mercy of the States 
whose banks could issue any amount within the limits prescribed 
by the State law. 

As the Com Uer of the Currency says, we would have a 
chain of sovereignties furnishing our currency and like all other 
chains it would be no stronger than its weakest link. The chan- 
nels of circulation would be filled with acurrency which the Gov- 
ernment, under existing law, could not receive pot bea of 
its revenues, a e which the citizen who desired to pay 
his Federal taxes would have to take to a broker and convert 
ice money that a United States collector could receive without 
risk. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If our currency is fst good, it 

on. 
Mr. BROSIUS. I think that is full of peril; and it might be 


| that if your State currency was perfectly good it would drive 


the other currency out of circ on. 

Mr. LIVING N. That is all there is in it. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But does my distinguished friend from Geor- 

ia believe that any note could issue under the auspices of the 
State of Georgia that could drive the national notes out of ex- 
istence? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes, on account of the interest. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. It would be cheaper. 

Mr. BROSIUS. These interruptions divert me from the 
course of my argument, but I can not help it, because my mind 
follows a magnet, you know, just like asteel shaving, and I must 
stop to speak upon that point just now, for it relates to the fifth 
objection to State currency. 


INSECURITY OF STATE BONDS. 


This objection is of less gravity now, I admit, than 8 
but still to be reckoned with when we are considering the pro 
lem of a safe and satisfactory currency. Here public belief in 
sozniness and safety is the first N e Slight causes may 
shake the public faith and impairefiiciency. The bonds of States 
which will be likely in some instances to be used to secure cir- 
culation may not be safe—at least they will not command the 

ublic confidence in an equal degree with national bonds. What 

as happened in the past may be a denotement of what is possi- 
ble in the future, and I therefore invite you to a glimpse into 
the history of State securities which would not have been of 
great value as the basis of circulation. 


REPUDIATION OF STATE DEBTS. 


As a general rule the States can repudiate their debts at their 
pleasure, and their creditors are without remedy. A very few 
of the States have provided remedies more or less effective 
against themselves. States are not so liable now as formerly to 
incur heavy indebtedness, as in most instances the power tocon- 
tract debt has been very much restricted by constitutional pro- 
vision. In only five States has the Legislature unrestricted 

wer to contract debts. These are New Hampshire, Vermont, 

husetts, Connecticut, and Delaware. ~ 

In view of what States have done in the past in the way of re- 
pudiation it is not easy to forecast what may occur in the future. 
A little retrospect may be instructive as well as . 

Take the State of Georgia, whose currency would most likely 
be based upon her State bonds. Now, if my friend from 82 
[Mr. LxvVNGS TON] will bear with me I want to say, in all candor 
and sincerity, when you contemplate the amount of your State 
bonds that were repudiated in the 1 1 years; when you think 
of the state of anxiety and unrestand distrust prevailing in your 
State in consequence of the fact that your bonds were in the 
courts, that your State creditors were in 8 of the govern- 
ment, youmust easily see that a currency upon bonds that 
were thus discredited could not command the complete and per- 
fect confidence of the people 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the eh gic from Georgia? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I will not have time, unless it is something 
that is right in this connection, 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want to suggest to the gentleman that 
the bonds of my State are above par, not only in this country, 
but in Europa; and if the State legislation of my State had been 
against the honest payment of honest debts that could not have 
been the condition now. Therefore, you can just relieve your 
mind of any trouble about the good standing that Georgia has 
here and abroad. 

Mr. KILGORE. Ditto for Texas. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, And also South Carolina. 

Mr. BROSIUS. It gives me the profoundest satisfaction to 
know that at last the bonds of the State of Georgia are ata 

remium, and likewise the State of Texas, because it has not 
Geen many years since they were not at a premium. 
Mr. KILGORE. They were in the hands of Republicans then, 
were they not? 

Mr. BAILEY. The same thing was true of Pennsylvania 
once, was it not? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Not at very much of a discount. 

Mr. BAILEY. Just a moment. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Will you guarantee me time? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. It was the defaultof Pennsylvania that 
provoked Sydney Smith to utter the calumny that the Ameri- 
caus were a people who preferred any load of infamy, however 
great, to any load of taxation, however small. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Sydney Smith did not say that because it 
was a fact. He said it because it was a witty thing to say; and 
Sydney Smith would always sacrifice the truth for a bon mot 
or a smart saying. 

Mr. BAILEY. He said it because Pennsylvania repudiated 
her bonds. 

Mr. BROSIUS. If my friend will have the kindness to re- 
member, I can not yield all my time to interruptions. 

Mr. BAILEY. You mentioned Texas. 

Mr. BROSIGS. And Iam not through with Texas yet; but I 
do not want to be further interrupted. 

Mr. BAILEY. And Texas is not through with you yet. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But now I am on the State of Georgia. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. And she can stand all the assaults you 
can make on her. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Why, cartata Georgia is a great State; 
but when you compare her with Pennsylvania, my friend, it is 
Hyperion toasatyr. [Laughter and applause.] Why, let me 


tell , my friend, that afew years ago—my friend will take 
all Bagg Seg — 7 


j 8 visited Penn- 
Sylvania. They went to Gettysburg and ascended Round Top, 
and looked out over that landscape of incomparable splendor. 
They all took their view, and the remaining Georgia gentle- 
man, whose name I have forgotten, a tall man, lank, thin, witha 
plantation hat on, walked up on Round Top and looked over 


that magnificent expanse; and his appreciation of the superb - 


beauty of that Pennsylvania landscape impelled him to exclaim: 
“Gentlemen of Georgia, behold! God madethatcountry! Now, 
tell me whoin the devil made East Georgia?” [Great laughter. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want tosuggest to the gentleman that 
the Georgia watermelon and goober crop is greater than any 
crop in Pennsylvania, leaving out cotton. [Laughter.] 

r. BROSIUS. Now, I would say to my friend (of course 
these are pleasantries and we understand it) that in the State of 
Georgia the Legislature in 1872 passed the first of a series of acts 
of repudiation of the bonds issued in aid of railroadsand other 
public improvements amounting to over $9,000,000. In 1877, by 
constitutional provision, the Legislature was prohibited from ap- 
propriating any money for the payment of any portion of the 
repudiated obligations. Now, the only point I make on that is, 
and I do it not for the purpose of reflecting on your State 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Do you pretend to say that those bonds 
were just and legal? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I do not say they were; but that raises the 
very question. Their validity, constitutional and legal validity. 


would always be in question. Where the bonds, or a portion of ` 


them, of any State are thus discredited, the people have no 
means of differentiating the bad from the good, and it brings 
them all into disrepute, and it could not fail to im the con- 
fidence of the people in their circulation. Now, let us glance 
at the situation of the bonds of some other States, as gentlemen 
seem willing to go into that subject. 


LOUISIANA, 


The debt of Louisiana in 1871 was over $41,000,000, contracted 
to a considerable extent in the promotion of public improve- 
ments. In 1874 the Legislature commenced the arduous task of 
getting rid of that incumbrance. It was finally settled in 1884 
by a constitutional provision which canceled unpaid obligations 
amounting to some $27,000,000. 


ARKANSAS. 


In Arkansas a debt of many millions was created through a 
series of years in aid of 
lative repudiation of a large part of this indebtedness commenced 
in 1879, and the work was concluded in 1884 by a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the paymentof any portion of the bonds 
which were under ular ban, amounting to between twelve 
and thirteen million dollars. 


TENNESSEE. 


Tennessee’s debt was contracted largely for railroads and 
other ponte improvements. Some $27,000,000 of bonds were 
issued in aid of railroads, and large amounts for other public 
purposes, including the purchase of the Hermitage. She com- 
menced to extricate herself from her financial difficulties in 
1869, and ended in 1883 by an act which classified the debt, and 
scaled it down, one part 24 per cent; another part 21 per cent; a 
third part 20 per cent, and a fourth part aper cent, resulting 
in repudiation to the amount of some $16,000,000. 


VIRGINIA 


In Virginia the subject of scaling down the State debt was 
the football of politics so many yoa that all are more or less 
acquainted with it. The Riddleberger law, which I believe 
furnished a basis for final settlement, if indeed it can be said to 
be settled up to this day, provided that the debt should be 
scaled from $31,102,571 to 319,665,196, a deliberate repudiation 
of about $11,500,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Mississippi in 1838 issued $5,000,000 of bonds in payment of 
stock of the Union Bank of Mississippi. They were sold to 
Nicholas Biddle of Pennsylvania, In 1841 the governor recom- 
mended that the $5,000,000 be repudiated. In 1841 the Lemas 
ture refused to repudiate them, but the people reve that 
judgment by electing a Legislature in 1842 which passed the act 
of repudiation. 

In 1832 $2,000,000 bonds were issued for stock in the Planters’ 
Bank. These bonds were sold in Philadelphia at a price which 
yielded the State a premium of $250,000. In 1852 the question 
of repudiating these bonds was submitted to a popular vote and 


banks, railroads, and levees. The legis- - 


repudiation was sustained bya majority of 4,000 votes. The fate 
of all these bonds was finally sealed by a provision in the consti- 
tution of Mississippi adopted in 1875 that the State should never 
redeem or pay any of the bonds known as the Union Bank bonds 
or the Planters’ bonds. 


FLORIDA. 


The State of Florida issued bonds for banking purposes in 1833 
(it was then a rehire BB the amount of $3,900,000. ese 
were subsequently repudiated. In1853 the State issued another 
series of bonds amounting to $4,000,000, in aid of the Jackson- 
ville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad and the Florida Central. 
These were also repudiated about 1873, making with interest 
about $8,000,000. 


ALABAMA, 


The State of Alabama by her funding act of 1876 repudiated 
liabilities which had been accumulating for many years, on ac- 
count of bonds in aid of internal improvements, and for other 
purposes, amounting to about 815, 000, 000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


North Carolina by a series of acts from 1848 to 1858 issued 
bonds in aid of railroads and internal improvements amounting 
to over $8,000,000. During the war large amounts of indebted- 
ness were incurred for purposes other than the prosecution of 
the war, and after the war certain other bonds were issued in 
large amounts. In 1879 an act was passed funding a portion of 
the debt and repudiating the balance, amounting to nearly $13,- 
000,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In South Carolina, by act of 1878, a protracted controversy over 
her debt was finally concluded in the repudiation of about two- 
thirds of it, or a sum approximating $5,000,000. 

Now, supposing the currency of the South had been based upon 
these bonds,.and you had had no national currency, would the 
Southern States have developed, prospered, and blossomed as 
they have within the last twenty years? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. These bonds were issued by scalawags 
who came from your country after the war, and they were not 
os 5 roperly either by the governor or the secretary of state. 

r. BROSIUS. That is neither an argument or an answer to 


my proposition. 
Arr. LIVINGSTON. 
Mr. BROSIUS (continuing). Whether they were properly 
signed or properly issued in conformity with the provision and 
limitation of your constitution or the requirements of your stat- 
utes, how could your people tell? 


It was the result of the war. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then why are they at a premium to-day? 
Mr. BROSIUS. I can not tell, excepting because the State 
of Georgia has been prospering and your people have been im- 
proving and have departed from the ways of their unregenerate 
` days. 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. It is because they pay their honest 
debts. 

Mr. BROSIUS. That is the best reason in the world, be- 
cause no man can form a better character in a community than 
in that way. < 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this colloquy has served to emphasize 
the fifth objection I have to State currency; and whether it is 
in Georgia or Pennsylvania or elsewhere, it is utterly im i- 
ble for you to have a uniform currency that will command the 
confidence of your people and the people outside of the State. I 
will here append a tabulated statement of the extent of the re- 
pudiation in the States I have named: 


Table showing the amount r iated and scaled down between the period when 
the debt was greatest and June, 1889, in the States named. 


Highest 
pointreached 
by debt. 


Amount re- 
pudiated and 
scaled down. 
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This shows a total of 8154, 524, 856 of debt repudiated by the 
Statos named. 
Such a state of things could not fail to disturb seriously the 


value of the State securities. The fluctuations appear in the 
following statement: 


Fluctuations in State securities from 1872 to 1879 in Slates named. 
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This table exhibits in a graphie manner the influence of re- 
pudiation on State credit. 

The legal justifications of the States which have been put for- 
ward rest upon these grounds: 

1. The bonds were not authorized by law. 

2. The laws authorizing them were unconstitutional. 

oo laws authorizing them had not been strictly complied 
with. 

It is easily seen that defenses of this character bring into dis- 
tinct view the difficulties to be encountered by the Government 
in selecting State securities fora safe basis of national currency. 
It would tax the time, skill, and learning of the legal depart- 
ment of the Government to investigate and determine with 
safety and satisfaction whether the laws in the different States 
under which bonds had been issued were constitutional, and 
whether they had been complied with in every particular. 

What an illimitable vista this scene would open of litigation, 
lawyers’ agencies, and instrumentalities to determine the mani- 
fold questions which would arise relating to the validity and 
value of bonds. The contemplation of it appalls the mind and 
demonstrates the impracticability of the scheme. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. The States might issue a 
national currency, as [ have suggested, under some kind of ar- 
9 that possibly might be made. 

r. BROSIUS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have given five objec- 
tions, one for each sa A on your hand, to a State currency. 
They may not be weighty to others, but to my mind they are 
satisfactory, convincing, and conclusive. 


AN ADMONITION. 


j Sometimes our real dangers are correctly discerned by those 


not in close sympathy with us. While our State bank currency 
was yet in vogue the London Times gave us a piece of valuable 
information, which I commend to those who have an inclination 
to return to the system which it criticises. Speaking of our sit- 
uation, that paper said: 


By the want of a paper currency that would be taken in every Stato of 
the Union at its no al value, the Americans have suffered severely. The 
different States were, as to their bank notes, so many foreign nations, each 
refusing the paper of the other, except at continually vary: rates of dis- 
count. Frequently there was a greater loss on paper taken or sent from an 
Eastern to à Western State than on English bank notes converted into 
American money in Vienna. Only adepts and regular see A changers 
could tell whether a note was current or not; the paper of broken or sus- 
2 banks remaining in circulation long after their value had departed. 

e difficulties of the Government have compelled it to issue paper that will 

current in any part of the territory.. Through the evils of the war, the 

the people, atl will gain that deliverence from the previous confusion of 

their currency which to Europeans appeared a barbarism. If the social 

storm sweeps away the wildeat and bogus banks of the Union, it wilt 
have left some.small compensation for the wreck of better things. - ; 


That is the admonition you get from across the water. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Another admonition that we got from 
there was to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. 
We geta good many things of that kind from across the water. 

Mr. BROSIUS. That observation is contraband of war and 
ought not to go into the RECORD, but I do not object. I have 
not time, however, to pursue it at present. 

I want to read now to my Virginia friends, who are enthusi- 
astic for the repeal of this law, what a Virginia judge said afew 
yearsago. Judge Hughes, of Virginia, in his work on the cur- 
rency question, says: 


What can be plainer than the great truth that the day of municipal 
restrictions upon trade, of local currencies, and provincial schemes of 
finance and bai is ended forever in this country. With prophetic fore- 
cast the founders of the Republic fave to the National Congress the control 
of the commerce and currency of the continent. That control can never re- 
vert to the States. At this era of national development to talk of State 
banks of issue, State systems of currency, and local policies of finance, is to 
betray a provincial ignorance of public affairs and of the living times; is to 
resurrect ideas that now excite in the intelligent mind noother sentiment 
thanof pi disdain. Only the smallest politicians in the narrow circles of 
the mostremoteinterior localities can afford to broach such ideas. Real states- 
ert 4 has dismissed them from all thought in its ded consideration 
of the affairs of the American continent. In considering the subject of acur- 
rency for this country, I should trifie with the attention and insult the intel- 
ligence of the reader if Ishould bestow any considerable time or argument 
upon State banks of issue, or currencies regulated by State laws. 
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has wisely, by the votes of both political es, taxed them out of existence; 
and no national party will ever be found in this country willing tocall them 
again into existence. 

Now, I want to read a paragraph from a small book published 
by a gentleman who is perhaps as well informed upon the sub- 
ject of finance as anyone connected with either branch of the 
Congress of the United States. I refer to my distinguished col- 
league on the Banking and Currency Committee, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER]. i 

I find it in a little work which, in my judgment, contains the 
clearest and most satisfactory exposition of the rudimentary 
principles of banking and finance that I know of anywhere. 

Hers the hammer fell. 

. LIVINGSTON. r. Chairman, I move that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended twenty minutes. 

Mr. HARTER. Extend it without limit. Ç 

The request of Mr. LIVINGSTON was unanimously aggreed to. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I read this, Mr. Chairman, because I think 
It expresses the exact truth upon this subject, and I read it with 
great pleasure, coming from my distinguished friend from Mas- 
sachusetts. On page 50 of this little book on Money, Trade, and 
Banking, speaking of the national banks, he says: 

No financial contrivance at the present time is any more thoroughly the 
natural product of past e rience than the national-bank system of the 
United states. Every conshleraiion urges its extension with some slight 
modifications, to the extent of Supplying all yaks 3 demand notes, 
as it does now all the banking facilities required by the business of the coun- 
try. Its creation was but putting into the form of statute law the recog- 
nized conditions of safe, banking and prohibiting any other. The universal 
acquiescence and approval of the system recognizes the certainty of the 
continuance of what now because it is the result of inexorable business 
laws, of ages of business habits. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. I suggest to my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania that he put alongside that the assertion of Mr. Chase, 
who said that all the 

Mr. BROSIUS. One moment, Mr. Chairman. If my friend 
will consider for a moment, he will see the impropriety of in- 
jecting into my speech the testimony of another witness. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. You have given us Mr. WALKER’s tes- 


mony. 
Mr. BROSIUS. Yes, in 1 of my argument, not of yours. 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. Well, this is not mine; this is Mr. 
Chase ls. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But you are quoting it as an offset to what I 
have said, and I prefer to have it appear in your speech rather 
than in mine. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It is the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States that I want to quote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Brostus] yield? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Ido not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Geergia is not in 
order. 

Mr. WALKER rose, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to 5 from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER]? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I hope not; as he would not yield to me. 

Mr. BROSIUS. If the remark is pertinent to this branch of 
the subject, I will yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
I have yielded to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. No; youhave not. ou refused to allow 
my question. 

r. WALKER. The book from which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has just been reading was written fourteen years 
ago, and the system of banking there recommended embraced 
bonds as a basis. The scheme which I now advocate, and which 
I explained in my speech of yesterday, is identical with that 
stated in the volume referred to, except that the bonds are 
eliminated and reserves in coin required. However, I stand by 
every word of what the gentleman has read. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Now, while it is perfectly true, as my friend 
from Massachusetts has stated, that this book was written some 
years ago (and I anticipated that he would make this sugges- 
tion), yet this volume was reprinted, republishéd, and redeclared 
as the views of the gentleman from Massachusetts in 1891. But 
Icommend the gentleman. There is nothing wrong in his mod- 
ifying his views, because he is a progressive man; he grows with 
the oe of civilization and increasing knowledge; and 
Iam glad that hestands up for the views of to-day, not the views 
of 1891 and previous years. That is to be commended; and Ido 
notspeak of it with a view of finding fault. But I think the gen- 
tleman was nearer right in 1891 than he is in 1891. He, how- 
ever, knows a great deal more about the question than I do. It 
has been his study, as he has told us, for twenty-five years; and 
while I must adhere to my own views, I do it with the greatest 
difidence and modesty when opposed to the views of my distin- 
guished friend. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having stated these objections as they 
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lie on my mind, I want to say that if we are unmindful of the 
lessons of experience, blind to the history of years of financial 
afflictions almost more than we could bear, and deaf to the ad- 
monitionsof friend and foe, we will most likely yield to the solic- 
itation of the stupendous folly of State bank currency, and 
lament the consequences at our leisure.” 

UNIFORMITY OF NATIONAL CURRENCY, 

But the advantages of a national are not less obvious than are 
the evils of a Statecurrency. First, it is uniform. All notes of 
the same denomination are substantially identical in form, color 
decoration, engraving, and finish, and are recognizable in all 
parts of the country, wherever they may be printed. A note is- 
sued in Maine is as quickly identified as a national note in Cali- 
fornia or Texas as in the State ofits origin. This uniformit 
promotes the circulation of the notes and increases their useful- 
ness by equalizing exchange all over the country. 

But there is another aspect, and that we sometimes overlook— 
the moral aspect of the question. I believe that this uniform 
currency promotes patriotism in this country. It keeps con- 
stantly in the hands of the people and before their eyes the 
symbols of national power and solicitude for the interests of the 

ople. The notes issued by the national banks keep the citizen 

touch with his Government. It cultivates a sense of national 
pride; and it promotes community of interest between the citi- 
zen and the country. Community of interest! There is a note 
[holding up a coh, Every man who has in his hand a national 
note of that kind has constantly before his mind's eye a witness 
that appeals to him in the strongest possible way to uphold the 
honor and the credit of the United States underlying that note. 

Imight gofarther. Iwillgofarther. If the national bankin, 
system had been in vogue in the United States in 1860, and a uni- 
form national currency based upon the security of bonds of the 
United States had been in circulation throughout the Union, it 
is not beyond the range of possibility that the greatest war of 
modern times would have been averted. Treason and rebellion 
might have been nipped in the bud by that generous sentiment, 
that deep feeling of nationality and love of country which such 
wide and prevading common interests would have inspired in all 
our people. 

ITS SAFETY. 

In the second place this currency is safe. This is itscrowning 
excellence. The people of the United States will not be con- 
tent with any kind of a currency which does not enjoy absolute 
immunity from danger, It must be superior to accident or 
chance. It must not require an argument to demonstrate its 
safety. A man who holds it must suffer nodisquietude; he must 
eat well and sleep well; he must enjoy perfect Sesa beajet of 
mind so far as his money is concerned. Why, sir, it a man's 
money is questioned, it at once becomes debatable. If it is 
suspicious somebody will suspect it. If you think it possible 
that your cook may put some poison into your breakfast, you 


will eatit with great misgiving, if indeed you touch it at all. It 


is just so with your money. To doubt your money is to damn it. 
ow, Mr. Chairman, our national bank notes stand these su- 
prons tests. No fact could shed greater luster upon this great 
nancial system than that, with a total issue of over $1,500,000,000 
in the last thirty years, no note-holder of any part of that enor- 
mous sum has ever lost a cent; an excellence so superb and unique 
as to realize the paradox that a note of a broken bank is just as 
ood as that of asound one. The people of the United States 
aye enjoyed this absolute safety, this perfect peace of mind for 
so many years they will be content with nothing less. 
ITS ELASTICITY. 

In the third place, Mr. Chairman, it is, or may, be an elastic ~ 
currency. I know it is quite common nowadays to hear com- 
plaints of the nonelasticity of our bank-note currency. This 
complaint is of recent origin, and there is much less ground for 
it than many suppose. There is no reason why national banks 
can not supply as elastic a currency as any other kinds of banks. 
The quality of elasticity does not have its origin in the source 
from which authority to issue notes emanates, but rather in the 
authority itself and the inducement to issue them. From the 
union of power and profit springs elasticity. The authority to 
issue without the incentive to do so is as aborfive as the incli- 
nation to issue without authority todoso. Anysystem of banks, 
whether national or State, which have authority to issue notes, 
and there is sufficient incentive in the profits for them to do so, 
will supply all the currency the people need at all times. 

The superiority of the national system lies in the union of 
elasticity and security. Other broters may be elastic but in- 
secure, or secure but inelastic: but we have enjoyed a hes Fre 
which has combined in a superior degree both these qualities. 
If there has been in recent years any lack of elasticity in our 
national currency it is due to no infirmity of principle inherent 
in the national system, but to causes which will yield to judi- 
cious amendment in its administrative features and a judicious 
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modification of our system of government currency, For the 
last few years the Treasury notes have been filling the channels 
of circulation, excluding to some extent the national-bank notes, 
and national banks by reason of the restrictions and burdens 
im d upon them have found it unprofitable to issue notes, 
and there has therefore been for several years a progressively 
diminishing volume of bank currency in circulation. 

We have had too much Government paper which is inelastic. 
A Government note is never relieved from service; it never re- 
tires, but a bank currency goes out to meet a demand and re- 
turns when the demand ceases. The reflux balances the efflux, 
A stable equilibrium is maintained, and any serious redundancy 
is unlikely to occur. We want less inelastic Government paper 
and more elastic bank currency. 

I do not say that it is possible to have a 3 elastic 
enough to respond to every possible exigency. Even Boat por 
sessed what Horace White calls the first requisite, ‘‘f om 
from limit, except the demand for its use in effecting exchanges,” 
it would not prevent ics. When nearly $400,000,000 of de- 
posits are withdrawn from the banks and pocketed by the peo- 
ple ina period of five months, no freedom of issue consistent 
with safety could supply the need which must ensue upon such 
a state of things. 

Our volume of money of all kinds in the last year has exhib- 
ited a high degree of elasticity. The estima‘ circulation on 
July 1, 1893, was 81,593, 700, 000, and this increased in three 
months to $1,700,000,000, and by February of this year reached, 
in round numbers, $1,740,000,000. From February to May it de- 
clined to $1,690,000,000. In other words, the past ten months 
have witnessed an expansion of our circulation of nearly $150,- 
000,000, followed by a contraction of about $50,000,000, leaving 
od aes volume about $100,000,000 more than that of July 1, 

The following table contains figures of interest in this con- 
nection: . ; 

Treasury statement of money in 8 on the 18t of each month since July 


81,593, 700, 000 
24.815 88 O00 
000 


The change in thecharacter of the circulation is shown by the 
following statement: 


July 1, 1803, | May 1, 1801. 


TION ORS, een wou stapes adanada eaa 
Standard — dollars 
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The national banks have shown a creditable capacity to meet 
increased demands by adding to their circulation from July 12 
to October 3, 1893, nearly $30,000,000, and I insist that whatever 
is possible in the way of mitigating the severity of our periodical 
money disturbances 15 the quality of elasticity in our currency 
can be better secured by a properly organized national banking 
system than by any other that the wit or wisdom of man can 
devise. X 

It may be made a mar vel of flexibility, proriding local supplies 
of currency, and responding promptly to every o demand, 
It is simple in its mechanism, inexpensive in its operation, and 
adapted to the dbnditions and needs of our people. I think of 
nothing in history or legend which so admirably illustrates its 
adaptation to the fluctuating needs of our communities as the 
fabled tent of an Eastern prince, which, when unfolded in the 
nursery, was just lego enough to cover the children at their 
play. en erected in the cabinet chambers of the king it was 
large enough to takeinall the officers of state, and when pitched 
on the field of battle would shelter all the armies of the empire. 

In this connection I desire to remind our friends from the 
South, who animadvert with so much severity upon the national 
banking system, that they owe a debt to that system which the 
will never be able to pay. I have before me the figures w. 
express the growth and development of the Southern States dur- 


ing the decade between 1880 and 1890: It isalmost phenomenal, 
and I do not hesitate to assert that a sound national currency was 
a conspicuous agency in that development. 

These are the 8 


Statement showing the development in the Southern States in ten years. 


cent of 

Tease. 
19.9 
26.2 
10.0 
62.5 
18.4 
3.0 
100.0 
36.1 
11 
41,118 19, 572 110.1 
188, 731 86, 250 118.8 
81, 501, 026,740 | 8012, 0. 000 110.9 
56.714 34, 363 64.2 
— AS $551, 483,900 | $179,386, 230 207.0 
Value of 8742, 885, 200 $315, 924, 701 135.2 
Cotton ERINE Su 161 107.4 
Value of products $54, 191, 600 $16, 353, 182 231.4 
Cotton seed products. $27, 310, 886 87, 690, 921 267. 1 
Pig 3 tons 681. 290,772 480.9 
Steel uct, tons 183, 625 4, 380 4,121.0 
Coal product, tons 17,536, 456 820, 550 362.9 
Precious metals, value. $712, 789 176 218.0 
value „908, 615 83, 643, 020 877.5 
Lumber output 8102, 122, 100 235, 680, 151 183.4 
t ücts 998, 800 . $46, 979, 082 163.8 
Land under crops, acres 75, 551,429 54, 679, 145 38.1 
Agricultural machinery. $120, 750, 009 $67, 372, 500 79.2 
Cotton product, bales .. 7, 776,215 5, 733, 675 3.6 
E — 8340, 268, 005 | 28258. 524,911 32.6 
Fruit, value $24, 620, 500 $9, 081. 173 171.0 
$884, 707,000 | 8611, 679,145 60.9 
RAER 8555, 905,108 | 8350, 066, 883 54.1 
00, 647 44. 200 50. 1 
—— 74,055 49, 182 50.5 
3, 359, 173 2, 018, 640 67.0 
2, 181,109 1,891,743 56,9 
14, 767, 396 g5, 607, 081 163.6 


Such a currency, Mr. Chairman, will bless any nation wise 
enough to create and maintain it. On suchacurrency no states- 
man should lay his hand in violence. The blow you strike, my 
Southern friends, at such a currency will fall upon yourselves. 
It is a hiltless sword you draw in this contention. 

The closer your clutch of the steel, 
The deadlier the blow you would deal; 
Deeper wound in your hand is made, 
And your own blood reddens the blade. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentlemen tell us why the Re- 
publican platform over in Pennsylvania asked for $40 per capita? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Well, that is not kind of the gentleman. 

ughter.] My friend from Georgia has come s 
amlet that said— 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 

Thou com'st in such a questionable shape, that I will speak to thee. 

My friend asks how it was that the Republican convention 
the other day in Pennsylvania adopted a provision providing 
for $40 per ta of circulation. Now, my friend, I do not 
know. you? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I do not. I would like to find out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Why, Mr. Chairman, I understood my time 
was without limit. if I was under a misapprehension, I would 
like to have five or ten minutes to close. 

The CHAIRMAN, The request was for twenty minutes, and 
the Chair submitted it to the committee. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. As the tleman refused to allow me to 
interrupt him for an inquiry w. I got his time extended be- 
fore, I move that it be now extended for ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the gentleman will 
proceed for ten minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I am very much obliged to my friend, and 
really feel almost unwilling to longer the attention of the 
committee, but I have been interrupted 8 and the fact 
18, Irather like to be interrupted; but when I am it deprives me 
of the opportunity to say what I wish to, and I can only say some 
things by omitting to say a great many other things, as my 
friend knows. 

But my friend from Georgia has asked me a very pertinent 
question, and I answer him by saying that I do not know why 
that provision was put into the orm unless it was simply 
that the Committee on Resolutions thought it a proper mode of 
exp the conviction of the Pennsylvania Repu that 


It was 


we ought to have sound money and enough of it. You know 
that sometimes we use figures, not to express a definite idea 
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literally conveyed. When the 1 in and told his mother 
there were a thousand cats” in the garden he did not mean a 
thousand cats, but it was only his mode of expressing the idea 
that there were aot Se ogy many. * 

Mr. LIVING! N. I would suggest to the tleman that 
last year’s State convention had something of the same kind in 
it. Is thata repetition of the cat story? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Certainly; this year isa partof the heritage 
of last year. It is merely a of spoon [laughter], and ex- 
presses the idea that Pennsylvania publicans want enough 
money and want it good, and they believe that enough is as 
good as a feast. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. They will have to change 
the present system then to got it. 

Mr, WI A. STONE. They want good money, and it 
will be observed that there is no suggestion of State bank issues 
in that provision. 

Mr. OSIUS. I want to make another explanation in order 
to be sure to cover the ground. Sometimes you see avery lovely 
face with a little black spot on the cheek. Now the art of the 
ladies in improving their appearance is very fine. They put 
that on their faces to increase their beauty by the contrast. 
That little spot makes the immaculate loveliness of their com- 
plexion blaze in the eyes of every beholder and thus serves a 


good ER GI 

Mr. LI GSTON. A little piece of hypocrisy, in other 
words. pa 8 0 

Mr. BROSIUS. Now, it may be that thatforty-dollar plank in 
the Pennsylvania platform is just the little patch of bl. which 
by contrast brings into distinct view the superior excellence of 
the platform. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. A piece of hypocrisy. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Chairman, there are some other things I 
should like to say, but I must conclude my remarks. I want to 
say in relation to some of the observations of my dear friends, 
as I ought to call them, from Georgia and Tennessee—for I do 
think these gentlemen 1 5 BLACK and Mr. Cox] are very lov- 
able men—and I should like to have half a day to go through 
wink speeches, to point out their errors and commend their ex- 
cellences. 

But this I. can not do, but I will say to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BLACK], that his eulogy on the senti- 
ment of liberty entertained by the people of his section did not 
fall with the greatest grace from his li If he means by that, 
liberty in its ees sense, as apprehended by the people of the 
United States to-day, I would say to him that that d of lib- 
erty was not evolved from within, but was imposed from with- 
out, as far as the South is concerned; and I should like to add 
that if he means libe in that broad sense, if he declares that 
the people of that section are in favor of that broad liberty, hu- 
man liberty, I am heartily glad to know it. 

I want to see the people of that section prosper. I would be 

to see that country develop until it fills the measure of 
that eloquent description of Georgia’s lamented son, Mr. Grady, 
when he spoke of it as the fairest and richest domain of earth; 
where is centered all that can please and I r human kind, 
where a perfect climate above a fertile soil yields to the hus- 
bandman every product of the temperate zone; where by night 
the cotton whitens beneath the stars, and by day the wheat 
gathers the golden sunshine in its bearded sheaf; where in the 
same field the clover steals the fr: ce of the wind and 
the tobacco catches the quick aroma of the rain; where are moun- 
tains stored with exhaustless treasures, forests vast and prime- 
val, and riyers that run wanton to the sea. I will concede all 
that to you, and then I will say that I want to give you a sound na- 
tional currency, that through that agency you may make that 
fair land bloom and fruit for mankind throughout the ages; but 
you can never do it without a sound currency. 

THE BETTER WAY. 

Mr. Chairman, our national system of currency must not be 
destroyed or impaired. We must tuate it as long as we 
command the means ot doing so. I would not only maintain it, but 
I would improve and perfect it in every way possible; I would 
inerease its facilities by lightening its burdens; I would make 
it profitable to banks to be useful to extend their service, en- 
large their accommodations, and increase their circulation as 
need requires; I would enable them to issue circulation to the 
par value of the bonds deposited; I would reduce the tax on 
their circulation; I would so amend the law as to make their 
reserves more useful than they now are in timesof stringency. 

I would do more than that. If necessary to maintain the sys- 
tem I would adopt the suggestion of a recent Comptroller of the 
Curreney and refund the 4 per cent bonds in 2 per cents, run- 
ning for a long term of years. If this were done to the extent 
of the bonds now used for banking pur the saying to the 
people for the remaining yearsof the of the 4 per cent bonds 


would be many millions. If all our 4 percents could be exchanged 
for 2 per cents, the saving up to the maturity of the bonds in 
1907 would be many more milli ons, as the Government 
in the following communication of a year ago clearly shows: 
UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
z Office of the Government Actuary, January 16, 1893. 
DEAR SIR: In answer to your letter of the 13th instant in relation tu the 
exchange of bonds, referred to me for answer, I beg to submit the follo $ 
“What would be the saving to the Government if it should exchange i 
4 per cent bonds at their market value for 2 per cent bonds at par, having 
forty years to run? 
aoe it it exchanged only those fours held tosecure the national bank cir- 
culation?“ 


I have com the saving of interest until July 1, 1907 only, the date of 
maturity of the fours. 


Par value of outstanding fours, January 1, 1898 8550, 502, 400. 00 
Market value of fours January 1, 1893, at 11339 635, 137, 374. 09 
Value of twos exchanged at par for ours 635, 137,374.00 
pier interest S 5,595, 924. 00 
rly interest t would be paid on the twos -. 2 3, 175, 688. 87 
Quarterly saving of interesse. 2, 420, 237. 13 


Present value, as of January 1, 1893, of quarterly savings of 
an to July 1, 1907, money at 2 per cent reinvested quar- 


$121, 590, 400.00 
Present value, as of January 1, 1893, of $75,544,974, principal in 
of prin of T. 


excess ‘ours, due forty years hence. 
at 2 per cent, WONG carbene ne So en —— 34, 012, 200.00 
Present valne of net saving to the Government. 87,578, 100. 00 
Par value of fours held January 1, 1893, to secure national- 

SUK SATCU eg ee r T A EG 4, 309, 650. 00 
Market value of these fours January 1, 1893, at 113}......-.... 152, 441, 452. 75 
Value of twos exchanged at par for these ſours - — 152,441, 452.75 
Quarterly interest paid on these four 1, 343, 095. 59 
Quarterly interest that would be paid on the twos....-....... , 207. 30 

Quarterly saving of interest 580, £89, 20 
Present value, as of January 1, 1 of quarterly sa ofin- 

terest, to July 1, 1907. Money at percent, on Eek olga 

...... BORAGE LEE ISS LEA IDEA $29, 183, 376.00 
Present value, as of January 1. 1893, of $18,131,802. 75, principal, 

in excessof of fours; due fort yearshence. Money 

at2 per re A, i oh ee 8, 163, 417. 00 

Present value of net saving to the Government, in ac- 
cordance with the above proposition — 21,019, 959.00 


1 believe that these are the figures that you require; if not, I would be 
pleased to rae you with any others that I can. 
Respect: ours, 
2a JOS. S. McCoy, 
Government 


Hon. M. BROSIUS, 

United States House of Representatives. 

That the payment of a portion of our debt would linger for a 
time in pt Ped of delay would do us no harm, even if we had the 
means of paying it; but as we can not reasonably hope to havea 

lethora of revenue in the near future, and in all likelihood will 
h compelled to pay the remaining debtata very moderate pace, 


the refunding would be in entire harmony with the probable situ- 
ation of our finances for some years tocome. We would by this 
means our interestand place our g system ona 


stable basis for 2 to come two splendid achievements. And 
certainly the 2 is not less worthy of acceptance because it car- 
ries a double blessing to our poopie 

This, in my judgment, would be preferable to any of the 
schemes of State bond, municipal bond, or corporation bond se- 
curity for circulation, which have been proposed as substitutes 
for national bonds. It would be acceptable to our people if 
rightly understood, for they will not willingly relinquish what 
has brought them such manifold blessings. They have tasted 
the luxury of a national system of currency whieh has been a 


conspicuous cy ina national career of unrivaled splendor, 
and they will not voluntarily surrender it for any inferior sys- 
tem 


J 


. They will not imitate the folly of the man who requested 
this epitaph to bo placed on his tombstone: 


Applause.] 
I = greatly indebted to the generous indulgence of the com- 
mittee. 


APPENDIX. v 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1894. 
nestions presented in your letter addressed to this 


Sir: In reply, to the 
office on the Ad instant, I would say: 
First. In response to a circular issued by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in mber last to collectors, reports have been received from 
the collection: in which certain forms of paper, during the monetary 
crisis then exis were used as substitutes for money. 

Second. On the of the various forms of paper (pay-roll checks 
and clearing-house certificates) as shown by these reports, no assessments 
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have been made of the tax of 10 per cent under section 19 of the act of Feb- 
weary 1874 (18 Stat., 311), for the reason 
That in an o on rendered by the Attorney-General November 21, 
1893 (a copy of Whichiſs herewith peers these were declared not to be such 
notes as vere 5 ot taxation under that section. 
Respectfully, yours, 
G. W. WILSON, 
Acting Commissioner. 
Hon. M. Brosrvs, 
House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, D. C., November 21, 1893. 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
of November 15, asking my official opinion as to whether certain papers in- 
closed are notes within the meaning of the act of February 8, 1875, chapter 
36, section 19, which reads as follows: 

“That every person, firm, association other than national bank associa- 
tions, andevery corporation, State bank, or State banking association, shall 
pay a tax of 10 per cent on the amount of their own notes used for circula- 
tion and paid out by them.” 

The section referred to is contained In an act entitled “An act to amend 
existing customs and internal-revenue laws, and for other purposes.“ It is 
“to be construed in connection with those laws. It is alsoa part of the sys- 
tem adopted by Congress to provide a currency for the country, and to re- 
strain the circulation of any notes not issued under its own authority.” 
(Hollister vs. Mercantile Institution, 111 United States, 62, 63.) 

If there is any doubt as to the of the statute imposing this tax, 
the doubt must be resolved in favor ot exemption. (United States vs. Isham, 


17 Wall., 496. 
Daring the statute in qye with the other statute referred to in 
Hollister vs. Mercantile Institution, supra, it evidently a 


adage sg 4 no 
Per. Fox the Revised Statutes in force when the act of 1875 was 
as circulation 
tions calculated or 
tended to circulate‘or to be used as money (section ); and they make it 
unlawful to “make, issue, circulate, or pay out 4 note, check, memoran- 


dum, token, or other ob tion for a less sum than $1, intended to circulate as 
money, or to be recei or used in lieu of lawful money of the United 
States.” (Section 3583. 


Threeot ‘cern eeit e submitted by youare plainly not notes but checks, 
and may be left out of consideration. The two other papers are substan- 
tially allie, one of them being as follows: 5 
ALBANY CLEARING HOUSE CERTIFICATE, ALBANY, GA. #10. 

ALBANY, GA., August 29, 1893. 


No. —. 


banker ‘belo: 


, President. 
, Secretary. 


Indorsed: The following banks compose the Anny Coarne House 
Association: First National Bank, Commercial Bank, change Bank,” 
The papar is not signed here by the First National Bank. It is plainly 
not an instrument upon which either that bank or the Clearing House Asso- 
„ciation could be sued in an action at common law and a money judgment 
recovered by proving an‘ introducing the paper alone without further evi- 
dence. In my opinion; therefore, the paper is not a note within the mean- 
ing at ae statute; and it is unnecessary to answer the further question 

you. 


Very respectful, 
= 8 RICHARD OLNEY, Attorney-General. 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Mr.SWANSON: Mr. Chairman, thereis nothing pressing the 
American people for settlement to-day more important and more 
far-reaching in its consequences than the financial question. We 
are confronted with conditions demanding immediate and effec- 
tive solution. The national-bank system is doomed. The days 
of its existence are numbered. Already does it fail to answer the 
purposes for which it was designed. Each year will witness a 

ter retirement of the currency issued under this system. 
fhe United States bonds upon which this system is based have 
been meget retired, and the year 1907, when the residue of these 
bonds fall due, will make the end of this system. i 

The sentiment of this country is against the extension of any 
system which is based upon the creation and perpetuation of a 
large public indebtedness. The people of country are op- 
posed to giving the complete control and domination of the cur- 
rency of this country to a few irresponsible persons, who can 
contract or enlarge it as their selfish interest may dictate. We 
are called upon to devise a system to fill the vacuum, daily be- 
coming larger by the retirement of the national-bank currency, 
and to take the place of this system on its extinction. 

Under, the national-bank 3 0 8 there can be no increase of 
enrrency in the South and West. This system is based upon 
United States bonds. These bonds are owned principally in the 
Northeastern States. There are few, if any, in the South and 
West. The organization of a national bank in the South and 
West, followed by an issuance of currency, results in a contrac- 
tion instead of an. expansion of the currency. For instance, a 
national bank organized at the South will purchase $100,000 
worth of United States bonds. These will cost $120,000. 

The bank is permitted to issue under the law 890, 000 of cur- 
rency. Five per cent of this is retained in the Treasury. Thus 
the bank receivesin currency for loan in the town where located 
about $85,000. It has sent out of the town to the North to pur- 


chase bonds $120,000, and received back only about $85,000. Thus 
the currency in that town has been contracted about 835,000. 
Thus it is clearly demonstrated that an extension of the national- 
bank system in the South will t in a contraction instead of 
an expansion of the currency. We must look to some other sys- 
tem besides this for an increase of currency. Every person who 
has addressed this House, whether Republican or Democrat, has 
recognized the defects and imperfections of the present system, 
and has recommended either a newsystemor amendments to the 
present one. 

There are many financial reforms which must be made before 
complete relief shall come to the people and our currency as- 
sume a safe and desirable form. I dhali at presentonly address 
myself to the relief at present under discussion. These are 
propositions to repeal the 10 per cent tax imposed by the Fed- 
eral Government upon the issue of State banks and State bank 
associations. I can not see how any Democrat can vote for the 
retention of this tax. It is an exercise of the taxing power of 
this Government, not for the purpose of providing revenue, for 
not acent is derived from this source, but for the sole, express 
purpose of destroying rightsand privileges hitherto enjoyed by 
the States and people. We claim that Congress has no right to 
prostitute its taxing powerfor such unholy purposes. Weclaim 
that the vast taxing power was conferred upon the Federal Goy- 
ernment by the States, not to destroy the rights and legitimate 
business of the States, but to provide itself with revenue. 

This being true, the retention of the present tax is indefen- 
sible. The insertion in the iast Democratic platform of a 
ome to re this tax is but the affirmance of Democratic 

octrine as old as the party itself, and which had its origin at 
the inception of the Government. 

But I shall not enter into an elaborate argument as to the con- 
stitutionality of this tax. It has been ably and eloquently pre- 
sented to you by other gentlemen. I shall address myself to 
the advisability of repealing this tax, and thus giving the people 
of each State a means of supplying themselves with a eurrency 
as their needs and desires may dictate. Half of the discontent, 
distress, wretchedness, poverty, and want which overshadow 
our country result from an unjust distribution and an insufficien 
supply of currency. = 

n some sections money has accumulated in such enormous 
quantities that it is a drug upon the market, and there is no 
need, no desire for an increase. In other sections of this coun- 
try the supply of currency is so scarce, so small, that it can only 
be obtained at the most exorbitant and usurious interest. In 
many sections lands are reduced half in value, the price of all 
2 greatly depressed, business and enterprises paralyzed 

or a lack of money to give stimulation. The objection of the 
South and West to the present system as a means of furnishing 
currency and fairly distributing it is very just. 

The distribution of money under the present system isso glar- 
ing in its inequality as to account easily for the discontent and 
distress which pervades the sections cursed with a scarcity. 
There would be no cause tor complaint if the currency was dis- 
tributed according to wealth and population. But the distribu- 
tion is not so made. The last census discloses that the average 
wealth per capita in the United States is$1,039. Nothing indi- 
cates more clearly the amount of currency in a State than the 
capital, surplus, and deposits of its banks. They really comprise 
most of the funds which can be utilized for loans and business, 
The average per capita of such bankable or loanable funds in 
the United States is $95.68. 

Now, if the currency was equally distributed, we would find 
these funds distributed among the States according to their 
wealth and population. But we do not find this; we find that 
New York has $1,430 per capita of wealth, and $291.55 per capita 
of such funds. Thus New York has not quite 50 per cent more 
than her per capita of wealth, yet over 300 per cent more than her 
fair share of currency. Massachusetts has $1,252 per capita of 
wealth, and $236.52 of funds. Thus Massachusetts has only about 
25 per cent more than her average per capita of wealth, and yet 
nearly 400 per cent more than her average per capita of cur- 
rency. 

But mark the contrast in the Southern States. North Caro- 
lina has $361 per capita of wealth and $7.89 of funds. Thus 
this State has one-third her average of wealth per capita, and 
yet not one-twelfth her just average ofcurrency per capita. Al- 
abama has 8121 per capita of wealth and 88.94 of funds. Thus 
this State has nearly half of her average of wealth, and yet not 
one-tenth her average of currency. Virginia has 8521 per mone 
in wealth and $26.13 in funds. Thus Virginia has about half of 
her average of wealth, and yet only one-fourth her average of 
currency. Arkansas has $403 per capita of wealth and $6.83 of 
funds. Thus Arkansas has not quite on2-half her average of 
wealth, and yet not one-fifteenth her average of currency. An ex- 
amination will show that the entire South and West suffer from 
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this unjust and ruinous distribution of currency. The average 
of wealth is far in excess of their average of money. 

These statistics show that the tendency of the present system 
is to accumulate and congest the money in a small section of the 
country, making the rest pay interest and tribute to it. The 
States where this accumulation occurs have currency more than 
sufficient to answer all the purposes of business and commerce. 
The other States are ound: with such a scarcity that business 
and enterprise are pricacy paralyzed. We are called upon 
to devise a system which wil supply currency where needed and 
yet not burden the sections which have at present a superbun- 
dance. Relief of this character can be found by fulfilling that 
pledge in the Democratic platform providing for the repeal of 
the tax imposed by the Federal Government upon the issues of 
State banks. 

When this is done you enable the people of each State and 
each community to solve their own difficulties as best suits them 
and their condition. You then enable each State to supplement 
its present currency with a local currency. This currency will 
easily and effectively perform all the E of local business. 
Nine-tenths of our debts, business, and commerce sre of a local 
character, which can be transacted with a local currency. We 
will possess as much national currency as wenow have. To the 
extent that we substitute a local currency to do local business, 
to that extent we increase the amount of national currency to 
perform our foreign and interstate business. When we do this 
we decentralize our financial system; we emancipate ourselves 
from Wall street in finance. 

We confer upon the States and each community the power to 
utilize its credit and wealth in creating a local currency suited 
to its needs and wants, a currency l in its character, the is- 
suance and circulation of which will not be governed by Wall- 
street influences, a currency which will not leave home and ac- 
cumulate in large commercial centers to engender unhealthy 
speculation, but which will remain at home to encourage and 
foster healthy enterprise and business. We badly need a local 
currency to supplement our present national currency. 

The United States is nearly as large as Europe. Europe has 
as many different currencies as she has states. If she confined 
herself entirely to one currency, as we do, she would suffer from 
the same financial difficulties and calamities which inflict us. 
She would ever be at the complete mercy of Lombard street. 
All the money of Europe would gravitate to and accumulate in 
London, as it does here in New York, and the Continent would 
be barren, as is the South and West here. Money in Europe 
would be dependent upon speculations in Lombard street, as it 
is in this country upon the speculations of Wall street. Europe 
is indebted to the variety and local character of her currency 
for her freedom from this galling financial slavery, which is the 
curse of our country. The United States is the only civilized 
nation of the world which prohibits the people of its different 
communities providing themselves through banks with a local 
currency suited to their needs. 

With our great stretch of territory, with our great variety of 
climate and conditions, with our great diversity of interests and 
industries, with innumerable enterprises waiting for money for 
development, with forty-four great, growing, prosperous States, 
we need, in addition to a national currency, as many if not more 
local currencies than Europe. When we deprive States of the 
privilege of responding to their immediate and local needs in 
this respect we peryert the principles of our Government and 
destroy the chief sources of our future greatness and prosperity. 

The true principle of our Governmentis that the greatest 
progress and prosperity of our people will follow when there is 
the least interference by Government with the business and con- 
cerns of the people and States. We believe that the peopleand 
the States are better prepared to manage their private affairs 
than Congress. We believe that the greatest curse that can be- 
fall a people is paternalism in Government. I detest paternal- 
ism when applied toindividuals. I detestand repudiate it more 
when applied to great and sovereign States. Ido not believe 
there is one of the States in this Union whose people are so de- 
ficient in intelligence and patriotism that the strong arm of the 
Federal Government must invade its reserved rights and pre- 
vent the people of that State from carrying out their wishes in 
matters of finance and business, for fear that they will bring upon 
themselves disaster. 

I believe that the people of any State are more competent to 
determine that question than the Federal Government. I be- 
lieve that their conclusion will be wiser. The repeal of this tax 
does not necessarily create State banks of issue. It simply re- 
moves the destroying hand of the Federal Governmentand leaves 
their creation with the States. The ple of any State who 
desire and need State banks can have them. Where the people 
of any State are opposed to them, they will not exist. 

Speaking for the people of my State, I can say that I have full 
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confidence that they will decide this question as best subserves 

their interest. I shall consider myself as unworthy to represent 

them when by my vote I shall pe the prohibitory power ~ 
say by 


of the Federal Government an it, the poopie of Virginia 
have not good sense, intelligence, and patriot enough to de- 
cide whether they need State banks of issue or not. The gen- 


tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] occupiesa very unenviable 
position when he comes in here and implores Congress to retain 
this tax for fear that the people of his State, if permitted, would 
create State banks to their injury and detriment. 

In other words, he beseeches Congress to save the people of 
his State from the ruin which their folly and ignorance 
bring upon themselves. What a reflection upon the intelligence 
and patriotism of his people. I do not concur with him. I be- 
lieve if this tax was repealed that the people of Illinois, if the 
adopted State banks of issue, would not adopt the very bad aon 
vicious system which once prevailed there, but would adopta 
good, sound system which would bring great prosperity to her 
people? I have this confidence in her people. 

Our best leaders and wisest statesmen and financiers have 
urged the necessity of having a national currency supplemented 
by a local currency. Daniel Webster, who was one of the most 
conservative of American statesmen, and whose knowledge of 
finance and the requirements of this vast country was unsur- 
passed, in Speakieg upon this question, in 1840, to the merchants 
of New York, said: 


My opinion is that a currency emanating partly from national authority, 
as broad in its origin as the whole country, and partly from local banks, or- 
gi as our banks now are, and issuing paper for local circulation, is a 
e currency for the whole people than ever before existed in the whole 

His capacious and luminous mind grasped clearly our needs 
and requirements, and in one sentence announced that financial 
system most suited to a vast country like ours. We have the 
national currency described by him; we are suffering acutely for 
the local currency without which, as he says, our system is not 
pee 80 will not answer the needs and wants of the people. 

pplause. 

ue. Chairman, the necessity for such acurrency, the necessity 
for permitting people to take care of themselves in matters of 
finance, and not to depend entirely upon Government, was forci- 
bly disclosed during the pendency ot the last panic. At that 
time, when all currency had vanished, the banks in all sections 
of this country supplied its place by the issuance of certificates 
and other substitutes for money. The vast amount of relief fur- 
nished from this source can be estimated when we consider that 
the five cities—New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and 
Pittsburg alone issued $63,152,000. 

Nearly every city in the Union obtained relief through this 
means. There was issued in the city of Danville, in my district, 
which is a large market for the wale of leaf tobacco, $46,000 of 
these. But for the issuance of these the tobacco sale and all 
manufacturing enterprises there would have been suspended. 
If the banks had not availed themselves of this means of relief 
no one can estimate what would have been the duration and se- 
verity of the panic. All business would have been prostrated 
all banks and financial institutions would have suspended, an 
everybody been en the vergeof bankruptcy and des Every- 
body concedes that the action of the banks in issuing these 
saved the country from countless disasters. 

When there was universal distrust these issues of the banks 
answered the pur s of currency, settled, balances, and were 
accepted with perfect faith and confidence. Every one of them, 
I dare say, has been redeemed. They were received without 
discount, although under the disfavor of law and possibly liable 
to excessive taxation. They did incalculable good, though nec- 
essarily limited in their use as currency. Suppose this law had 
been repealed and each State had uy gon and safe law author- 
ized the issuance of such currency, the relief would have come 
earlier and would have been more complete. 

Favored by law, free from all possibility of taxation, a cur- 
rency would have been provided adequate to all demands and 
sufficient to have brought complete relief. Communities and 
institutions would have been able to utilize without the fear of 
exorbitant taxation the wealth, capital, and credit possessed by 
them. Gentlemen favor relieving all such issue from taxation, 
because they concede that a great public good was subserved. 
If issues of this kind, being under the disfavor of law, could an- 
swer the 8 of ry could destroy the severity and ar- 
resta c, they canif fully favored and recognized law be 
potential in preventing the occurrence of such panics. in the 
time of universal mistrust and discountenanced by law, such 
issue will readily pass, there can be no difficulty in providing 
for the safe circulation and redemption of notes in normal times. 
This experience is a complete refutation of the dire prophecies 
indulged in by gentlemen who oppose repeal. 


5605 
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The people, urged on by dire necessity, during the last panic, 
despite law, availed themselves of this as the best way of reliev- 
ing their distress. The question is presented to you whether 
you shall repeal this tax and give general relief, which can be 
utilized in the future to prevent or restrain panics, or whether 
you shall confine you to giving your SPROVA torelief hith- 
erto furnished. ‘The necessity of such relief has been proven by 
the last three panics, when this right, despite law, wasexercised. 
The necessity of permitting States and communities providing 
themselves with an elastic currency, expanding or contracting 
according to their needs, having beenso clearly shown, it is the 
duty of this Democratic 1 5 dees to fulfill its pledge to the peo- 
a ane repeal this tax, and give them this great and needed 

rivllege. 

i The repeal will be followed by great blessings and benefits. 
All business will revive, new enterprises will start, the price of 
all products and property enhance in value. This is no new and 
untried experiment. This right and privilege were never de- 
nied the States until 1865. The exercise of this right by thedif- 
ferent States had brought great benefits and perity. Most 
of theStates by 1 had abandoned the bad systems which 
once existed, and adopted in their stead ones, which 

d the confidence of the le, and issued currency 
which sustained no discount. ew York had a system whi 
furnished the type for the present national-bank system. No 
one ever lost a cent by the currency issued under that system 
since 1843, when the present system was adopted. 

The same be said of the system of the New England and 
Eastern States generally. Louisiana had asystem which has re- 
ceived high commendation and which proved a perfect protec- 
tion to the holders of the notes issued underit. Most of the 
Southern States had systems which were safe, sound, and de- 


served and received the confidence of the people. The notes 
issued by the Bank of Indiana were always , and every one 
was redeemed at par. Some few States had systems and the 


poo le of these States had to pay the penalty in losses sustained 
them. But bad systems were an exception. The losses from 
State bank issues would have been very small but for the occur- 
rence of the late civil war. Human wisdom is powerless to pro- 
tect any institutions from the great losses incident to such catas- 
trophes. State banks simply shared in the great misfortunes 
sind losses which overtook everything. 

Every loss which has been recited here or which can be re- 
called by any one can be traced to some defect in the law under 
which the banks operated, or to the co m and misman- 
. agement of the banks. As I have previously stated there is 
not a civilized nation in the world except United States 
which deprives its banks and people of this means of supplying 
themseives with a local currency. Take the ingenious speec 
of the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 


delivered last Saturday, and that ch, when divested of its 
special pleadings and the prejudiced colorings always given b 
partisans, fu es clear proof the success which can atte 


the issue of State banks. unwilling lips are compelled to 
confess that in Scotland the system has worked to perfection, 
and that during its existence of one hundred and ninety-nine 
years not a single loss has resulted to the holders of its notes. 
Confronted with this evidence of preminent success and great 
benefit in Scotland, which overthrows his entire argument, he 
endeavors to escape by saying it would take us fifty or ahundred 
pars to be able todevelop or to put in operation such a system. 
e could not have been ignorant of two striking examples of 
success in this country, nearly similar to the Scottish syste’ 
which would give a complete refutation to his impeachment o 
the progress, intelligence, and business vases A of the Ameri- 
can le. The chief peculiarity of the Scottish system and 
which gave it its great success, as he properly states, was that 
all the banks were practically res le for the issue of each. 


principle, and it was hig 
at fits and prosperity to the people of their States. 


us, Mr. Chairman, sixty years our © demonstrated 
that they operate 8 —— which has 


réceived great approval and commendation from the gentleman. 
His argument assumes a pitiable plight when ithas nothing to 
stand upon except a want of confidence in the intelligence, busi- 
ness sense, and capacity of the American people. 

If, sixty years ago, we could operate a system similar to the 
Scottish system and equally as successful, now, after sixty years 
of wonderful progress and development, unsurpassed by any in 
the annals of the world, if the Government will only remove its 
res hand the people of these States will devise systems 


far surpassing that possessed by Scotland or any country. 


The close vote with which the tax was imposed is clear proof 
that State banks were in great favor at the time of its peers 
and were subserving a great good and supplying a great need. 

The final vote stood 71 to 71, and ony . by the casting 
vote of the Speaker. If the South h n represented the 
tax would have been defeated by a decisive majority. The im- 
poon of this tax by giving a monopoly to the holders of the 

nited States bonds in eurrency greatly enhanced the 
value of these bonds. The tax was imposed only for this pur- 
pose; yet so great was the favor entertained for State banks of 

ue that with all thescorrupt and potential influence wielded 

by the holders of these notes, aggrégating about $3,000,000,000, 

be 5 could only be imposed after the most stubborn and close 
g 

Besides, the organization of national banks was slow until this 
tax was imposed and State banks of issue by law were driven 
out of existence. It was with reluctance that State banks were 
compelled to transform themselves into national banks. The 
were in greater favor among the people. This tax was 5 
to destroy the © of State banks, not because the cur- 
rency was bad and not in favor the people, but because 
it was too and too much esteemed by the le. It was 
so good stood so high in the favor of the ple that the 
continued it in reference to the oational-bank Garteacy, an 
the holder of United States bonds could never substitute this 
currency with their currency until 
to im this tax and then prac 
should be repealed without hesitation, and the right to issue 
currency restored to the States. 

I believe if this tax was repealed that there is not a State in 
this Union but that would adopt a perfectly good, safe, and 
sound system. I do not believe the people of any State would 
countenance a system which permitted the issue of wild-cat ” 
or depreciated currency. Wonderful and development 
has been made in „ Experience shown which sys- 
tems are „which are bad, which can stand all tests, and 
which fails. I have full confidence that the people can be trusted 
to select and create that system which is good and safe, and 
which will bring ity. 

When the people become so that they can not have this trust 

iven them, then is Democracy and our Government a failure. 

‘he corny ested e in its platform at Chicago expressed con- 
fidence in the a Gyor Seed eprint ig 0 trust, It 
promised relief for this prohibitory tax. Iam ready todischarge 
this, as every other pledge and promise I made. Iam willing 
and prefer repealin g t tax without conditions, without lim- 
itations. I think it best to leave all the details to the people of 
each State. But if lam unable to procure this, I am willing to 
make concessions in order to bring relief to the people and fulfill 


our promise. 

Since our elevation to power there has been made many clas- 
sifications of Democrats. We have the Administration“ and 
the “antiadministration” Democrat, the ‘‘cuckoo” and the 
“anticuckoo.” I desire to name another class of Democrats, 
who are true loyal Democrats, towering far above these other 
elasses in their adherence and devotion to party and the people, 
and that is a platform Democrat. [Loud applause.] I ama plat- 
form Democrat. I believe in executing every pledge and every 
promise made in our platform. 
T believe in 9 faith with the people. The people are 
determined that the great reforms and reliefs contained in Dem- 
ocratic principles shall be enacted into law. If Democrats are 
sent here and they prove false to their trust and es, the 
people will not desert the cause of Democracy, but will wreak 
their vengeance upon the traitors. They follow the ex- 
ample of the Savior of mankind, who, when He entered the 
— of Jerusalem, erected by the gifts and sacrifices of the 
Je le, and saw that avarice and selfishness had taken 

n of the temple dedicated to the Lord, He did not de- 
sert the temple, but He drove from it those who were there for 
the purpose of greed and desecration. 

So willit be with the people. They willnot desert the temple 
of Democracy erected by yoars of devotion and sacrifice, con- 
taining their dearest memories and most precious hopes, because 
some who have been given trustand power have proven unfaith- 
y will arise in their majesty and might 


In times of great distress like these relief should not be 
because it does not come in the exact shape we wish. Better 
tial relief than none. Better substantial relief, * 
t our people, obtained by compromise, than to lose all contend- 
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ing for legal abstractions. With the view of effec 
mise of the differences among Paone Sonte ropan, have pre- 
pared and introduced a bill, which, if theame entoffered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] fails, I shall present 
and to which I wish to call your attention. 

The first section of this bill repeals this tax imposed by the 
Federal Government, provided the law creating the b S or 
the charter of incorporation shall contain the follow: require- 
ments: First, no bank shall issue notes in excess of 75 per cent 
of its paid up and unimpaired capital; second, that the holders 
of the notes shall have a first lien upon all the assets of the bank; 
third, that the shareholders shall be liable to those holding the 
outstan notes to an amount equal to the par value of the 
stock held by them, and to any amount unpaid; fourth, that the 
notes shall be redeemed upon presentation and demand at the 
counter of the bank in money made a legal tender by the laws 
of the United States; fifth, that the banks shall be examined five 
times a year by some State officer, and the results of such exam- 
ination published in some newspaper. The second section pro- 
vides that the 8 of these requirements shall not prevent 
the State from imposing any other, provided they are not in 
conflict with these. 

Let us examine the scope and effect of this bill, the amount 
of currency which could be issued under it,and whether the 
currency issued will be perfectly safe and good. Federal con- 
trol and supervision will be limited to an examination of the law 
of the State creating these banks or to their charters. If these 
provisions are inserted therein the notes are not liable to taxa- 
tion, and they are entirely free from all Federal interference. 
Upon the notes of all banks where the law ing or thechar- 
ter of incorporation does not contain these requirements, the 
United States collector will continue to collect the present tax. 

The enforcement of these provisions will be left to the States. 
I am not one of those who have not confidence in the good faith 
and integrity of the States. I believe thelaws of the Statesare 
executed as rigidly, as faithfully as are the Federal laws. Un- 
der our system our dearest rights of life, liberty, and property 
are left to the protection of States. There is no complaint 
that these 8 trusts have not been honestly, faithfully dis- 
charged. hen we have reposed somuch with marked success 
and safety, can we fear or hesitate to place this trust, in which 
the people of each State will be so much concerned? Is there a 
Representative on this floor who will arise and say that he be- 
lieves the people of his State are unworthy of ha this trust 
conferred, and will not sot execute the law? 

I pause for an answer. The history of State banks show that 
where the law creating them was good the notes issued were 
good. When the law was bad, the notes were bad. Never was 
complaint made of any deficiency by the State authorities in 
executing the law. Lhave more confidence in these requirements 
being enlasi by the States than the Federal Government. 
Their enforcements by the States will be less influenced by po- 
litical considerations. I can not see how those who favor re- 
pealing this tax without conditions, if they fail in procuring 
that, can refuse to vote for this bill, 

This bill creates no power not at present exercised by the 
Federal Government. But it restricts in a large measure, it 
abridges toa large extent, the exercise of a power which they 
repudiate and detest. If the taxing power is prostituted for un- 
constitutional purposes, is it not our duty, if we find ourselves 
unable toabolish it entirely, to restrict and restrain its exercise 
as much as possible? This bill confers no Federal power or con- 
trol; it simply excludes from Federal taxation a certain class of 
currency, which is now destroyed by taxation. 

Next let us consider to what extent will this bill bring relief 
to the country. To what extent underitcan there be an increase 
of currency? The bill provides that banks can issue notes or 
currency to the amount of 75 per cent of their paid up and un- 
impaired capital. From the last report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency the capital and surplus of State banks amounted 
to $752,213,527. They could under this bill issue currency to the 
amount of $564,160,246. This would be almost 88 per capita, a 
wonderful increase, giving immediate stimulation to business 
and causing an enhancement in the price of products and prop- 
erty. Also national banks would avail themselves of the privi- 
om, ns issue nap phones 

capial and surplus of national banks by the same report 
amounted to $929,629,949.58. Subtracting from this the amount 
invested in United States bonds as a basis of circulation, $206,- 
463,850, it leaves $723,166,099.58 which could be utilized as a 
means of increasing the currency. Under this bill thecurren 
from this source could be increased $542,374,574.79, whic 
amounts to about 88 per capita. Thus with the present capital 
and surplus of banks under this bill there could an increase 
of currency of about $16 per capita. A 
This added to our presentcurrency would give us over $40 per 


a compro- 


capita, about the amount by France. If this currency 
was not sufficient to answer the demands of business and com- 
merce, more capital would be invested in banks and the cur- 
rency would be increased sufficient to respond to the demand. 
If this much was not needed, it would not be issued. The banks 
would and could only issue notes as there wasa demand by busi- 
ness and the people. Thus it would be an elastic currency, ex- 
panding and contracting according to the requirements of trade 
and business. Thus this bill will provide that is needed in 
volume, and no more. It will rise and fall in response to the 
demands of the country for currency, 

This is what is badly needed in our financial system. Eve 
healthy demand for currency should be met. The next const 
eration is whether the currency issued under this bill will be 
safe and good. The bill provides that currency shall never be 
issued in excess of 75 per cent of the paid-up and unimpaired 
capital. Thus you will always have 25 per cent more of unim- 

red capital than currency outstanding. It provides that 
the holders of the notes shall have the first lien upon the assets 
of the banks. That the stockholders shall be personally liable 
to the holders of the notes to an amount equal to the par value 
of the stock held by them. These provisions will give ample 
security. 

Under the provisions of my bill with the present banking 
capital there could be issued $1,106,534,820.79. The assets from 
the ropare of the Campro upon which these notes would 
have the first lien for their redemption would amount to $3,- 
206,476,104. Then, if the banks issued up to the full amount 
3 there would be six dollars of assets pledged to the re- 

emption of every one dollar of notes out. No system existing 
e anywhere provides security as great as this to note- 
olders. 

The New York Journal of Commerce, the most intelligent and 
conservative financial r in this country, inspeaking of these 
proristons, which are the same as those contained in the Warner 


ill, says: 
Thisis security doubly secure; asin most cases the y would be 
equivalent to more than thrice the amount of the outstan circulation. 
ry of our 


A citation from last year’s experience, the most severe in the 
ustrate. 


„ may serve to i 
In the calendar year 1593, sixty-seven national banks were wound up by re- 
ceivers. Their combined assets were as follows: 


wi — mewn n men nn ween nn nnn cn owen nas conn se nne „ 


Under this bill these banks would have been able to issue an aggregate of 
$8,359,000 circulation, or 75 per cent of $11,145,000. Under the same law the 


resources available for redeeming those notes would be, as follows: j 


btfni assets, estimated worth .............--..-.-.--.--2-----.-- 5, 000, 
Duplicate lability KK! .. beni bins. A LOO, 
Total available assets eek doen nee A cone #30, 749, 003 


Thus the resources for protecting the notes would be about three anda 
half times the amount of notes to be redeemed. The duplicate liability of 
the stockholders would more than cover the redemption requirements; 
while the realizable assets would be about two and a half times the amount 
of circulation, The bill thus affordsa ratio of guaranty to note liabilities 
more than double the rate provided under the national-bank act and about 
threefold that which renders the credit of the Bank of England note im- 
pregnable. This is the kind of note which is proposed to substitute for the 
Sue cat currency while repealing the 10 per cent tax on State bank 

Thus we haye proof by positive experience that even in cases 
of the most reckless i ement, such as existed in 
the banks referred to, that the notes are amply protected and 
that there is no danger of the holders of the notes losing any- 
thing under this bill. The bank of Indiana, which had a career 
of marked success and usefulness, not suspending specie payment 
in the severe panic of 1857, could issue notes to double capi- 
tal. The State Bank of Ohio, which was also very su ul 
and gave no cause whatever of complaint, was permitted to issue 
$200,000 for its first $100,000 of capital, $150, for its second 
$100,000 of capital, $125,000 for its third $100,000 of capital, $100,- 
000 for its fourth $100,000 of capital, and $75,000 for every other 
$100,000 of capital. 

In Louisiana, where the system was also pretminently success- 
ful, the law provides that the bank’s liability to the publie, 
which included its circulation, should be equal to one-third its 

ie reserve and the other two-thirds re nted by commer- 

cial paper not to run over ninety days. ə banks in Louis- 
iana did not suspend during the panic of 1857. The clearing- 
house certificates, which were issued with such marked success 
re years amounted to75 per cent upon the commercial paper 
‘hus all past experience clearly proves that notes issued under 
this bill will be perfectly safe, 8 greater security than ever 
heretofore provided. Besides, the examination fi u year 
by an officer would prevent any mismanagement of the bank. 
results of their examinations being published, the people 


ve 
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would be apprised of the conditions of the banks and take steps 
to prevent any loss. Thus under this bill ample currency can 
be issued and it will be perfectly good, safe, and sound. 

The notes being redeemed on demand in money made a legal 
tender by the laws of the United States, the public would suffer 
no inconvenience when it desired national currency for use out- 
side of the State. All that would have to be done would be to 
present the notes at the bank and get for them this kind of cur- 
rency. To the extent of these conditions the currency of the 

, United States would be uniform. Ifa person in Virginia hada 
note issued in California, he would know that he has as a secu- 
rity for its payment all these requirements. Thus the notes 
would be accepted with confidence. 

Mr. Chairman, nothing proves more conclusively the neces- 
sity of repealing this tax imposed upon the issue of State banks 
and adopting a new system in place of the national banks than 
the small amount of national-bank notes at present in circula- 
tion. In 1860 the capital of banks in the United States amounted 
to $421,880,095. The circulation of all banks amounted to $207,- 
102,447. By the last report of the Comptroller of Currency the 
capital of all banks, including surplus, amounted to $1,781,843,- 
476.58; while the total circulation of the banks only amounted to 
$182, 959,725.90. 
Thus we see since 1860 we have more than four times the bank 

capital we then had, and yet our circulation by them has been 
greatly reduced. With increased demands each year for money 
and loans, we have fearfully diminished the means and facilities 
of supplying it. What folly, what stupidity. You will never 
witness great progress and prosperity in this country again un- 
til we remedy this, until the Federal Government shall take its 
restraining hand from this vast amount of capital now lying 
helpless and powerless, and permit it to be utilized to answer 
the wants and demands of the people for more currency. When 
this is done you will behold an immediate and immense revival 
in every department of business. Currency, like rich blood to 
the body, then will go to the remotest portion of this vast 
country, carrying new health, new activity, and new life. [Loud 
and prolonged applause. | 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Chairman, I omitted when I took my 
seat to ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks so as to 
incorporate some matters which I could not address to the 
House, and I now make that request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to print some documents in connection with 
his remarks and to extend his remarksinthe RECORD, Is there 
objection? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

r. HENDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the bill and 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, now under consideration, are not in my judgment of any 

reat importance. And if the opinion of Attorney-General 

lney, published inthe RECORD in connection with the remarks 
made by my my colleague [Mr. SPRINGER] on Saturday last, be 
correct, as it seems to me to be, there is no necessity for topan 
sage of the bill, either with or without the proposed anfend- 
ment. And but for the fact that the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Cox] has given notice of his intention to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill as an independent section, repealing the 10 per 
cent tax on State bank circulation, I would not say a word atthis 


time. 

But, believing as I do, that no greater calamity can befall this 
country, so far as the currency is concerned, than to go back 
again to the old system of State bank circulation, which pre- 
valled for so many years, and always with such disastrous conse- 
quences to the people, I can not permit such amendment to 

ss without at least entering an earnest protest against it. 
Whether the power exists in the States under the Constitution 
to establish banks of issue or not, Ido not think it either wise 
or expedient for them to doso. 

The 10 per cent tax imposed upon the circulation of State 
banks, or State banking associations, was undoubtedly intended 
to be prohibito And its results have, as it seems to me, dem- 
onstrated the wisdom of the tax, for it has given to the country 
a national currency, which has been as good in one State of the 
Union as another, and from the day we went to a resumption of 
specie payments in 1879, it has been absolutely at par with gold 
without any discount or loss to the people whatever. Under it 
people have done business safely, so far as the currency is con- 
cerned, and exchanges have been merely nominal in all parts of 
the country. 

Even when national banks have failed, the notes have been as 
good as gold; and no man has ever lost a dollar in receiving the 
notes of such banks. With our national currency a man can 
travel all over the country, from one State to another, and his 
money is perfectly good. He is asked no questions about it and 
suffers no discount on it. And so he can buy and sell merchan- 
dise anywhere in any of the States, and he knows what kind of 


money he has to pay or to receive, and that it is good; and, 
therefore, he can do his trading on smaller margins, because he 
knows the safety and value of the money he has to pay or re- 
ceive in his business transactions. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing more desirable to the ple 
of a prosperous country than to have a sound and reliable cur- 
rency, a currency which has a fixed and steady value, and is not 
fluctuating from day to day and from week to week. And while 
the volume of such currency should be large enough to meet the 
demands of trade and commerce and to facilitate the exchange 
of commodities, it should never be obtained by any sacrifice of 
its soundness and reliability. The quality of the currency is 
quite as essential as the quantity. And I feel certain in sayin 
that since we went to a resumption of specie payments, in L850, 
we have never had in all our history so good a currency as our 
national banking system has given tous. Nor has the volume 
of the currency—gold, silver, and paper—ever been so large per 
capita as it is to-day. ‘ 

ut the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAWSON], in the able 
speech made by him a few days since, says, National banks 
may be so conducted as to jeopardize the welfare of the country; 
they may become dangerous in the same manner thatany other 
monopoly or syndicate is dangerous.” Why, Mr. Chairman, 
there is no monopoly in our national banking system. It is per- 
eony free. A national bank may be established in any com- 
munity in any State, just the same as a State bank can be estab- 
lished under State authority, except the national bank must give 
security to the people for the redemption of its notes by the de- 
posit of United States bonds, and how a State bank circulation 
will be secured must depend on the legislation of forty-four dif- 
ferent States. 

National banks are just as free and independent of each other 
as State banks in the several States can be, or, I may say, as in- 
dependent of each other as the State banks in one State, if the 
State bank system is revived again, would be independent of 
those in other States. And the danger to be apprehended from 
national banks suggested by the gentleman from Georgia is 
hardly worthy, as it seems to me, of serious consideration. If 
the welfare of the people may be jeopardized by national banks, 
how much more may it be jeopardized by going back again to 
the old system of State banks, to flood the country withas many 
kinds of currency, regulated by as many different laws as there 
are States and Territories in the Union? 

Mr. Chairman, it does seem to me there can be no doubt in 
the mind of anyone familiar with the history of State banks in 
the several States of the Union but that heretofore in all our ex- 
perience with such banks they have wholly failed to give to the 
country a uniform, sound, stable, reliable currency. The re- 
sults of a State bank circulation have been, sooner or later, in 
every ‘pees of its existence disastrous to the country. It has 
flooded the country with all sorts of paper money, some. good 
and well secured, but the mostof it worthless and bad, with but 
little or no security. The vast inflation of the currency in- 
creases prices beyond real values. The wildest schemes of spec- 
ulation are excited and stimulated by the abundance of the cur- 
rency, and for a time everything seems peon rous. But the 
bubble must burst sooner or later, and it does burst. 

The banks fail, the currency is worthless, and the people are 
involved in universal bankruptcy and ruin. I submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this is not an overdrawn picture. It has been the his- 
tory of State bank circulation in the past to bring about such 
conditions as I have described, and we should hesitate long be- 
fore we return to that system of supplying the country with cur- 
rsp again. It will as surely fail us in the future as it has in 
the past. ; 

The country experienced the terrible evils of State bank cir- 
culation in 1816, 1837, and 1857, and for many years which fol- 
lowed each of these periods. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Lawson}, in his speech heretofore referred to, says: 

The right to control private banking was reserved to the States and not 
granted to the Union, and hence their authority over the subject is exclu- 
sive and supreme, 

I can not agree with the gentleman in that opinion. There 
is certainly noexpress reservation of any such right in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. But, on the contrary, there are provisions in 
the Constitution which justify the opinion, as it seems to me, 
that nosuch right was reserved to the States. Why were the 
States expressly prohibited 11 the Federal Constitution from 
coining money and from emitting bills of credit, and from mak- 
ing anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payments? 
And why was Congress clothed with the power of coining money, 
and regulating the value thereof and of foreigncoin? Wasit not 


Mr. Chairman, to enable Congress to regulate the currency and 
to give to the people a uniform, stable, and reliable curreney? 

As the gentleman from Georgia quoted Mr. Webster against 
my colleague [Mr. SPRINGER], with whom I fully agree on this 
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question, I will quote one of the most distinguished of Southern 
statesmen, John C. Calhoun, against him. a speech in the 
House of Representatives, made by Mr. Calhoun in 1816, he said, 
as to the state of the currency of the nation, that it was extremely 
depreciated, and in degrees varying according to the different 
sections of the country. He further said— 

That this state of the currency was a stain on public and private credit, 
and injurious to the morals of the community, was so clear a position as to 
require no proof. 

There were, however, other considerations arising from the 
state of the currency not so distinctly felt nor so generally as- 
sented to. The state of our circulating medium was, he said, 

“opposed to the principles of the Federal Constitution. The 
power was given to Congress by that instrument in express 
terms to regulate the currency of the United States. In point 
of fact, he said, that power, though given to Congress, is not in 
their hands. The poren is exercised by banking institutions, 
ħo longer responsible for the correctness with which they man- 
age it. Gold and silver have disappeared entirely; there is no 
money but paper money, and that money is beyond the control 
of Congress. No one, he further said, who referred to the Con- 
stitution, could doubt that the money of the United States was 
intended to be placed entirely under the control of Congress. 

The only object, said Mr. Calhoun, the framers of the Consti- 
tution could have had in view in giving to Congress the power 

"to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin,” 
must have been to give a steadiness and fixed value to the cur- 
rency of the United States. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I do not like to do so, because 
I do not wish to occupy much time if I can help it; but what is 
the gentlemam's question? 

Mr. BOATNER. I merely wished to ask the gentleman 
whether he considered Mr. Calhoun a good authority on the 
Constitution? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. He is'as good as some other 
authorities that have been quoted here. I have made the quo- 
tation as a sort of argumentum ad hominem, but I will say that in 

my judgment Mr. Calhoun’s argument is unanswerable; and, I 

55 differs entirely from the opinion of the gentleman from 

Georgia in regard to the righe of the State to control private 

banking, if he means thereby, as I presume he does, the right 
of such banks to issue paper to circulate as money. 

Mr. LAWSON of Georgia. It differs likewise from Mr. Web- 
ster’s view, does it not? 

793 8 HENDERSON of Illinois. I will come to that after a 
while. 

No such right existed in the opinion of Mr. Calhoun. Nosuch 
right existed in the opinion of Justice Story; and we have the 
authority of that able, eminent jurist in saying that no such 
right existed in the opinion of the greatest of all our jurists, Chief 
Justice Marshall. But Ihave quoted from the speech of Mr. Cal- 
houn for a double pur ; first, to show that he did not regard 
the States as having the power to issue paper money under the 
Constitution, for he said in the same speech from which I have 
8 that the power which was being exercised by the States 

issuing currency was a “‘ usurped power;” and, secondly, for 

the purpose of showing from his speech the bad condition of the 
currency of the country at that time. And it is a matter of his- 
tory that the condition of the country grew from bad to worse 
for several years succeeding the year 1816,in which Mr. Cal- 
houn spoke. 

‘There were other causes that combined with the bad system 
of currency, in my opinion, to bring about the condition of the 
country from 1816 to 1824; and in fact that contributed to the 
bad currency which prevailed. Mr. Calhoun said gold and sil- 
ver had disappeared. Wherehadit gone? I answer that under 
a low tariff it had gone to pay for work done for us in other 
countries, and which had better, far better, have been done by 
our own unemployed labor at home. 

The country, however, rallied from the depression of that 
1 — from 1816 to 1824, through causes which I do not care to 

iscuss to-day. But the paper mills were still kept at work to 
give the people an abundance of money, and to make better 
times, and everything was booming. Corner lots grew in value 
in a single night, like Jonah’s gourd, and a man bought a lot 
to-day to sell to-morrow for enough to make him rich. Money, 
however, was plenty, and it went from hand to hand like hot 
cakes. It was not safe to keep it over night. This condition of 
things, however, could not always continue with such a worth- 
less 5 of currency, and in 1837 the crisis came, as it was 
bound to come. 


The banks failed throughout the. country; banking, as they 
had been, on eredit and but little else than credit, and the people 
were reduced to absolute bankruptcy. I was old enough to re- 
member something of the hard times which followed the terri- 


ble panic of 1837, and the country did not recover from the finan- 
cial distress brought about by the worthlessness of the currency 


we then had for a full decade, Then came another panic 
in 1857, caused by the failure of the banks, which had been mul- 
tiplied in all the States; and again all the business, trade, and 
commerce of the country was prostrated. Gold and silver had 
again disappeared, and there was no money in circulation but 
the worthless trash furnished by the State banks. 

To show the condition of the country, how we had, under cir- 
cumstances most favorable to proper str poen suddenly reduced 
to bankruptcy and want, I will refer the committee to the mes- 
sage of President Buchanan, delivered to Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1857. In that, his first annual message, he said: 


The earth has yielded her fruits abundantly, and has bountifully rewarded 
the toil of the husbandman. Our great staples have commanded high 
prices, and up till within a brief period our manufacturing, mineral, and 
mechanical occupations have largely partaken of the 83 prosperity. 
We have possessed all the elements of material wealth in rich abundance, 
and yet, notwithstanding all these advanta; our country in its monetary 
interests is at the present moment in a deplorable condition. 

In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in all the productions of agriculture 
and in all the elements of national wealth we find cur manufactures sus- 
pended, our public works retarded, our private enterprises of different kinds 
abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown out of employment 
and reduced to want. The revenue of the Government, which is chiefly de- 
rived from duties on imports from abroad, has been greatly reduced, while 
the appropriations made by Congress at its last session for the current fiscal 
year are very large in amount. 


Now, as to what brought about this deplorable condition of the 


country, let Mr. Buchanan answer. He says in the same mes- 
sage: 

It isour duty to inquire what has produced such unfortunate results, and 
whether their recurrence can be prevented. In all former revulsions the 
blame might have been fairly attributed to a variety of codperating causes; 
but not soupon the present occasion. It is apparent that our existing mis- 
fortunes have proceeded solely from our extravagant and vicious system of 
pa) currency and bank credits, exciting the people to wild tions 
an | ong rd in stocks. These revyulsions must continue to recur at suc- 
cessive intervals so long as the amount of the paper currency and bank loans 
and discounts of the country shall be left to the discretion of fourteen hun- 
dred oi teat banking institutions, which, from the very law of their 


8 consult the interest of their stockholders rather than the pub- 
ic Welfare. 

The framers of the Constitution, when they gave to Co: the power 
“to coin money and to regulate the value thereof,” and prohibited the 
States from co money, emi of credit, or ma any 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts, sup, they 


ving this coin out of the country and filling up the 
tion with paper which does not represent gold Sadi silver. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this deplorable condition of the country de- 
scribed by President Buchanan continued for several years. We 
certainly had not recovered from the effects of the bank failures 
at the beginning of the war. The General Government itself 
was compelled to borrow money, and had not the credit to doso, 
except at heavy rates of interest; and President Buchanan at- 
tributed the condition of the country to an extravagant and 
vicious system of paper money and bank credits. Hedidnoteven 
admit in that case of a cotparesng cause; and he clearly meant 
our system of State bank circulation; for after declaring it to be 
one of the highest and most responsible duties of government 
to insure to the people a sound circulating medium, the amount 
of which ought to be adapted with the utmost possible wisdom 
ana skill to the wants of internal trade and foreign exchanges, 

e says: 

8 under the construction of the Federal Constitution which 
has now prevailed too long to be changed, this 3 and delicate duty 
has been dissevered from the coining power and virtually transferred to 
more than fourteen hundred State banks, acting independenly of each other 
and regiae their paper issues almost exclusively Dy a regard to the pres- 
ent interest of their stockholders, 

Yes, it was an unfortunate construction of the Federal Con- 
stitution; and while I prefer always to speak respectfully of the 
decisions of our Supreme Court, I must say I do not believe it 
was a right or sound construction. 

Mr. Chairman, I have referred to three perieds of great dis- 
tress and financial ruin brought upon the people of the entire 
country by a State bank circulation, 1816, 1837, and 1857, and the 
years of depression and stagnationof trade which followed each 

riod. But all along in the history of State banks and their 
issues, in the intervals between these periods, the people never 
had a sound stable currency. We had an abundance of what 
was called money—shinplasters, wildeat, and red dog—but the 
people were subject to constant losses every year through the 
failure of these banks. The most profitable employment, the 
most active business,was that of the ‘‘money broker,” whose 
voice I trust will never be heard again in the land. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAW- 
SON] said in his speech heretofore referred to, that ‘‘ local banks 
ol issue are a part of our system of local self-government; ” that 
t we inherited them from the sovereign States at the time of 
their entrance into the Federal Union.” Now, Mr. Chairman, 
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with due respect to the gentleman from Georgia, Ido not think 
that is the fact. On Tuesday, when my coll on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency [Mr. BLACK] was addressing 
the committee I called his attention to the fact that Mr. Calhoun 
had said in 1816, ina speech in the House of Representatives, 
thatat the time of the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
there was but one bank, the Bank of North America, with a cap- 
ital of only $400,000, 

The gentleman from Alabama Gen. OarEs]said that Mr. Cal- 


houn did make thatstatement, butwasinaccurate. He said there 


were four banks. I have seen it stated somewhere that there 
were two banks—the Bank of North America and one other in 
Massachusetts. But admitting there were four, there must 
have been nine of the States that had no banks of issue in them 
when the Federal Constitution wasadopted, and probably more. 
So that Mr. Calhoun was correct when he said in the same 
speech that banks were then but little known, even if he was 
inaccurate in stating that there was but one when there were 
four, and possibly some of the four were banks of deposit and 
not banks of issue; for he proceeded to draw a distinction be- 
tween banks of discount und deposit and banks of issue, the latter 


of which were then but little understood, and their abuse not 


conceived until demonstrated by recent experience. I submit 

Mr. Calhoun had better opportunities of knowing the ‘correct 

history of the times at that early day than we have. 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Lawson], in his 


on 
Sat last, quoted an opinion of Mr. Webster, from 


circu- 
o than ever 
before e in the whole wor. 
was a great man, and I have always had the hig 
for him, for he was a manof great intellect. But I um not quite 
sure he was the best aut on questions of finance, and on a 
currency which is simply a promise to pay money and not money 
itself. Iread with great interest afew years since some of the 
of Mr. Webster, and remember that I was much 
one of his letters in which he said that in his 
college days he used to write theses for some of the young men in 
college who were hisclassmates, for he said they thought he was 
1 young man, And seo,“ he said, have my creditors 
thought ever since.” ghter.] 

But seriously, Mr. C man, it must be remembered that Mr. 
Webster hailed from a State which had the soundest local banks 
aaya Drion, and he certainly did not intend to include 

ea 


uses of the local banks which had been so severely felt 
volume of the currency of the country and to have, not only ana- 
us that conditions have changed; 


throughout the entire coun in hiscommendation. 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen‘ 


that the people are wiser than they were; that legislation will 
be safer. ‘© have, say, telegraphs and railroads,and that 
rapid communication prevent the frauds, the wrongs, and 


abuses which have heretofore befallen the in 


ofa paper circulation issued by State ban 


ence 


listen to these songs of the sirens.” : 

Is it true that we are wiser and that i ion is safer to-day 
than it has been in the past? I doubt it. Idoubt, even if we 
are wiser, that at any time in our t there has been 
more of selfishness, of avarice, and greed than there is to-day 
in the country. When in all our past history have men been 
more anxious to grow rich, to accumulate than they are 
to-day? We are not willing to wait the slow methods of mak- 


ing money by honest toil and by legitimate trade and business, 


Such old-fashioned methods of accumulating wealth are too slow 


for this age of telegraphs and railroads. Everybody wants to 
get rich ina day, even if in doing so they do have to appropri- 
ate some other man’s earnings and them in their own 
coffers. Hence, the many devices making money rapidly 
which prevail throughout the country. 

No, Mr. ; ten thousand times, no! to any tion 
to go back to the sad experiences of the country brought upon 
it so often by u system of State bank circulation. 

Whatever currency we have let it be a national 8 
currency for all the people of all the States; a currency which 
is uniform in value and stable, and if possible as good in one 
State as it is in every other State. We are one on and one 


people, and let us have one currency and one standard of value 


the whole country. By so the public welfare in all 
cri sirens e hartge 9 ‘better promoted. We will 
not have the confusion, the doubt,and uncertainty which will 
attend our b transactions in all our vast interstate com- 
merce und trade if we go back again to the old s; of State 
. hope it muy never be done. 


But, Mr. Chair- ; 
man, we should take warning from our past experiences and not 
desoribe some of the attributesof money or some of its functions, 


Ap- | something 
i| that of measure of value” would be to rob it of 


And now, Mr. Chairman, whatever time I have left I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. 

Mr. DALZELL,. Iwill reserve the time yielded to me by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. How much time have I re- 
maining, Mr. Chairman? 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman has twenty-eight minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. I reserve that. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I riss to support the amend- 
ment offered to this bill by my friend from Tennessee [Mr. poxi; 
and if that is voted down, to support the amendment of my col- 
league, Mr. SWANSON. I shall leave the argument against the 
constitutionality of the tax where my honorable friend [Mr. 
BLACK] of Georgia has left it, for no could profitably be 
added to what he has so well said. 

I have, sir, ever since I have been a member of this House 
voted for every proposition which in my judgment tended to in- 
‘crease the currency of the country, so every dollar of the 
‘currency issued should be the equal of every other dollar. 

How does this proposition 5 banks get into this 
House? It comes in under a billasking thatcertainclearing-house 
certificates should be relieved from the 10 per cent tax imposed 
upon them by existing law. How did the clearing-house certifi- 
cates ever happen to be issued? Because of the need of a local 
parvena boca . 3 80 75 are told spa 1 60 volume 
of currency in the country is ample for the purposes e people; 
that there is ample currency to do the business of the ee 


and yet we find ourselves here to-day discussing a bill that has 


forits object und purpose the relief from taxation of a local issue 
of money required and demanded under the influence of a panic 
last fall in this country. We simay ask from the advocates of 
the measure which we are now considering the same measure of 
justice that they ask of us at this time. If the clearing houses 
were a necessity for local currency in a time of panic, we say that 
local banks of the States are needed now by the people. 

Now, the question of whether the 10 per cent tax on State bank 
circulation should be re or not is one that I will not stop 
to discuss further than to say that I favor the repeal on these 
grounds: First, that it was a tax put upon the banks for the pur- 
pose of them, and not to raise revenue. It isa similar 
tax to that we find in the Conger lard bill, and in the anti- 
option bill thatis threatening soon to come into the House. 

Tt is a tax that ought never to have been countenanced, be- 
cause it is notlevied forthe purpose of revenue, but for the pur- 
pose of killing out one industry in the interest of another. 

Iam against it for that reason. I am in favor of the repeal of 
the law for another reason—that it will enable us to enlarge the 


tional currency, but a neighborhood currency to supplement it. 
We have anational wera 8 the whole country; the 
local State bank notes the local business, relieving to 
that extent the national currency, and thereby enlarging its 
field of usefulness. 
To 2 proper unde: of this question we have to deter- 
mineattheoutset whatis MONEY. Thedefinitions which merely 


are often misleading and incomplete, and upon a proper under- 
8 what money really is, we think, rests the solution of 
the whole question. eoften waged ig tora definition of money 
to be a medium of exchange.” This may be one of the attrib- 
utes of money, but it is scarcely sufficient 


scope and breadth. 
Undoubtedly money is a medium of exchange 


but all media of 


ex are not omer A manwho checks his baggage to its 
point of destination and receives from the railroad company a 
check is able to redeom his baggage at the end of the journey 


by the presentation of the € i 
The check is undoubtedly a medium of exchange, for withoutit 
the man can not get his trunk, but the check would hardly be 
‘considered as MONEY. The check reproduces the trunk, but, in 
exchange, it would produce nothing else. Its sphere of action 
is therefore limited to the exchange in enly one case, whereas 
money should be and must be a medinm of exchange for any ar- 
ticle. A man gives to a friend an order on a merchant for 10 
pounds of sugar. The order between the merchant 
and the man whodeliversit, amedium of exchange for 10 pounds 
of sugar, but the same order would not be ee 
between the merchant and the man for 10 pounds of coffee. The 
test, therefore, whether a medium of EE aata money or not 
must rest upon its universality as applicable toall exchanges, and 
not such as are limited to one article. This definition is too nar- 
row, and in its a tion misleading. 
Another popular definition of money is that it is a measure 
of value.” oney undoubtedly is a measure of value, but it is 
more. Toconfine the definition of money to 3 


1894. 


tribute, which is value itself. f money were a mere measure of 
value and nothing more, then there is no reason why the sub- 
stance out of which money is made should not as well be paper, 
leather, wood, or any other commodity, as of gold and silver. 
If it is a mere measure of value,” clearly it makes no difference 
out of what or by what substance that value is measured. It 
matters not whether a yard stick which measures a yard of 
cloth be made of wood or silver, the measure is the same. The 
quart cup with which the dairyman measures out his milk is 
just as efficient in measurement made out of tin as if it were 
made out of gold; and therefore, while undoubtedly to measure 
value is one of the functions of money, yetit would manifestly be 
too narrow a definition to confine it merely to that, for it not 
only measures value, butthe money of the Constitution is VALUE 


ITSELF. 

Another definition relied on by writers on political econom 
is that money is anything which is “legal tender for debts.” 
This definition has given rise to much writing in support of it 
as the only just and comprehensive test of what constitutes 
money. Let us examine it for a moment. Under the Constitu- 
tion Congress has power to ‘‘coin money and regulate the value 
thereof.” That is, it may first coin money and may then regu- 
late ” the value of what it has already coined. ark the word 
“4, It does not say that Congress may first coin, and 
then make or change the value thereof; for Congress can not 
make valne out of t which has no value—but it may regulate 
or make rules concerning the value of that coin, which value 
that amount of coin possesses independent of Congress. 

It has power to make rules concerning what it has coined, 
which has its value by reason of commercial demand in the 
markets of the world. Ido not, of course, mean that Congress 
can not y t jaaar by creating an 


of gold 
into coin. Congress 
may by law make a dollar out of 20 grains of gold a legal tender 
payment of debts, but it can not, when it has done this, make 
93J7ßFFCCGGC00G0TC000TVTT ek 
power to his and measures. 
Suppose it should by law direct that all yardsticks should be 
made of a rubber substance, which in a short time would con- 
tract one foot out of the three; it could not by law make that 
contracted stick the equal of a three-foot yard. In short, 
gress can not make that valuable which has no value, though i 
3 to make that which is less valuable than its face or 


* 


Undoubt Congress could reduce the amount of gold in a 
dollar to 29 grains and make that a legal tender in the payment 
of a debt of A, and under those circumstances if a man ts 


ten of such gold dollars in Darmani ol a dileiad 419 the redibit 
oo 


or an 
other commodity. The sugar is tied up and about to be han 


to the merchant in payment for the sugar. 

The merchant, then, undoubtedly has a right to decline to ac- 
cept them and refuse to trade, and that which has been recog- 
nized by law asa legal tender for debt finds itself inca f per- 
forming the functions of money in the transactions of commerce; 
for while it is not probable, it is 3 that the Govern- 
mentmight, for reasons t to itself, in a crisis or 
exigency require that thatshould be considered a legal tender for 
debt which the world would not r And while 


trade universally. Generically speaking, therefore, legal 


countries, is gold The money of our 
— — by the Constitution, is gold i silver; 
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and, for the purposes of this discussion, I shall assume, without 
going into refinements, that under the Constitution money is 
gold and silver coin, used as a measure of value and medium of 
exchange in the commercial world, or as a legal tender for the 
payment of debts. Currency must not be confounded with 
money. All money is currency but all currency is not ais | 

though redeemable in money. Currency, therefore, we h d 
to be anything ultimately redeemable in money which is roc- 
ognized by law, as a legal tender, in payment of debts, or by 
universal consent, as a measure of value and a medium of ex- 
change in the commercial world. 

Having for the purposes of this argument settled that gold 
and silver is the only money recognized by the Constitution, all 
else we place under the head of currency which exercises all 
the functions of money and is valuable only in that it is re- 
ane e goad in gold and 8 All money, e 

„silver, currency, we recognize as property because it 
itself valuable or is redeemable in values, but all 
not money. If the gold and silver coin of the U 
were to-day dumped into the ocean, the United States would be 
much poorer, for it would be the loss of that much gold and sil- 
ver which possesses inherent and intrinsic value. 

But if the $350,000,000 of greenbacks, or the notes, 
or silver certificates were Spay fe by a conflagration the coun- 
try would be no poorer for such destruction, though individuals 
to whom it belonged might be. There would be just as much 
property in the United States as before; as many horses, cattle, 
acres of land, houses, etc.; as much gold and silver as before, in 
which all of these notes, if not destroyed, would have been ulti- 
mately redeemable. In the one case it would be the destruction 
of absolute values in and silver; in the other, merely of the 
evidences of title to property. The one would cause us to be 
poorer among the nations of the world, and the other would not 
affect us at all, for the Dapor currency could be reissued without 
n Having dete ed heretofore what money is, we now 

ə up the discussion of some of the functions of money as bear- 
ing upon the pending amendments. 

As the wheels of a wagon are the means by which the wagon 
and its load are transferred from one point toanother, doing the 


y | business of local commerce, so ‘‘ money“ is the commercial wheel 
business 


upon which is carried the the world. As the love of 
e well said to be the root of all evil, so the use of money 
may said to be a necessary means to all commerce. The 
farmer with his cattle upon a d hills is rich in beef, but 
may be poor in rowerlee, = 
drive a ock to a grocery store to be exchanged for gro- 
ceries would be rather cumbersome, both to the merchant and 
seller, and rous to the inhabitants of the town or city. 
But when the bullock can be taken to the butcher's stall and ex- 
changed for something (money) which may be used by the seller 
at the grocery store in the purchase of groceries, it is made the 
medium of exchange between the farmer and the butcher and 
then between the farmer and the groceryman; and the bullock 
is, in fact, the money of exchange transferred into a more com- 
po and convenient form. The hogshead of tobacco is too cum- 
rsome to bo utilized as a medium of exchange, for, while it 
has value and is property, yet, in order to facilitate the demands 
of commerce, it must be first transformed into a convenient me- 
e aps e in order that its value may be utilized in the 
hands of the seller. 

As the bullock is valuable to the farmer when he takes it to 
the butcher, so nothing would be considered in exchange for it 
which does not itself possess value or which would not be re- 
deemable in value, and that medium may be either gold or sil- 
ver or that which may be redeemed in gold or silver. The pros- 
perity of a country must depend upon the facility with w. 
property in one man’s hands can be exchanged for other 
which he needs without the diminution of the value of s 


pro 5 

The possession of 100 hogsheads of tobacoo or a thousand bushels 
ol wheat by a farmer is of no practical benefit to him beyond 
his ponon needs, though they both have value, unless they 
can be transformed into other values which may be utilized by 
the possessor. It is of no consequence to him to be told that he 
is rich in 2 of either article if the condition of the 
country is that a part of that which he does not need can 
not be utilized by him to gain other things of value which he 


does need. , therefore, may be termed the wheel which 
transfers all ar: of value from one to another in a commu- 
nity, and just as the wagon is itated by a broken wheel, 


or is useless without wheels, so property of w. er character 
is practically useless toits possessor, except so much as is needed 
for present want, unless it can be transformed into other values. 
Exchange and commerce are the life of any country, Trans- 

i railroads have 


facilities and the great increase in 


tod States 
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~ shown what may be done to increase the commerce of the world 
by that one means. But however good the facilities of commerce 
may be, if the medium of exchange be wanting, the cars may be 
prepared and ready to carry our produce from one section to an- 
other, steam and electricity may be at our command, but the 
moving force, the medium of exchange, money—if that be lack- 
ing, transportation facilities are but a delusion and a snare. 

ow, it must be admitted that the chief function of money is 
to facilitate the exchange of commodities. This function nec- 
essarily presupposes the paor existence of something to ex- 
change, that is property. oney is the outgrowth of property, 
and property may well be termed the father of money. If prop- 
erty had never existed (if such a thing can be imagined), there 
would be no occasion for any medium of exchange for that which 
has no existence. This idea should be constantly borne in mind 
in the consideration of this subject. It is the foundation, in 
my judgment, of all true and correct notions of money. For 
money does not create property; it merely operates upon prop- 
erty after it has been created. Its province is to increase, not 
wealth, but the productiveness of wealth. 

Wealth is pr 3 labor. Money operates to exchange it 
after it is produced. e have heretofore likened money in its 
relations to trade and commerce to the wheels of a wagon. In 
another sense we can very properly liken it to the wagon itself. 
That is, money bears the same relation to trade and barter that 
the wagon does to the produce of the farmer in moving and dis- 


posing of his crop; and as the wagon is the vehicle by which the |, 


crop of the farmer is moved, so money is the vehicle by which 
the commerce of the world is moved. The inability to exchange 
property depends upon several considerations, and following the 
above analogy and for the perpos of simplification they may be 
stated under three heads in this connection. I will take three 
classes of farmers as illustrations of my meaning. 

First. Farmer A has no crop to móve or sell, owing either to 
his failure to sow and reap, or to the su uent destruction of 
that which had already been sown. To him the possession of 
wagons or other vehicles with which to move hiscropisamatter 
of no concern. Of whatadvantage would wagons be to him if he 
possessed no crops to be conveyed in the wagons? So to him the 
abundance or scarcity of money in making sale of his crop is a 
matter of indifference. He is unfortunate it is true, butas there 
can be no trade or barter except based on commodities of value, 
so there can be no advantage to him to be told that there is 
abundance of money, the vehicle of exchange, if he has nothing 
to exchange for it. 

Second. Farmer B is somewhat differently situated. His 
barns are bursting with plenty and full of cereals of all kinds. 
Wagons and other means of transportation are abundant. And 
yet he can not sell or exchange his products, or if at allat a 
clearly inadequate price, sometimes below the cost of produc- 
tion. This case presents itself very often. It is the case of 
ample harvests, plenty of money, but low prices or no sales, be- 
cause either there is no one to buy or the parties who wish to 
buy Sy not be reached. Its solution can only be partially sug- 
gested. 

The ideaof barter and sale of farm products presupposes the idea 
that one party possesses commodities of value, that the means 
of transportation are at hand, and that when they reach the 
market he finds another ready and willing to buy. His ina- 
bility to sell, therefore,in this case is reduced to two causes: 
first, that the merchant possesses as much of the commodity 
which the farmer desires to sell as he wants. And this may be 
on account of overproduction, not only locally but throughout 
the world, of the article which the farmer desires to sell, and 
therefore the merchant can not use it; for the local merchant 
really represents the market of the world, as he resells to the 
city merchant, and the city merchant on the coast ships it 
abroad, and therefore if the world has as much of that com- 
modity as it can use the farmer's labor is lost and his profit cur- 
tailed. Or, second, there may not be an overproduction of the 
article in the world, but the merchant fails to buy or buysspar- 
ingly of the farmer because he in turn is unable to dispose of it, 
because the markets of the world are closed by commercial re- 
strictions and tariff laws. 

The world is ready to receive these commodities, but by the 
artificial restrictions put upon our trade with foreign countries 
our commerce languishes and our farmers are deprived of that 
market which nature and a due regard for their rights would 
give to them. The cise of overproduction can not be met, the 
restrictions upon commerce can be partially relieved, and this 
House has recently shown by a large majority that it is in earn- 
est in abolishing tariff restrictions upon the farmer. 

Tho case of a third farmer, C, still remains to be consid- 
ered. - We will suppose that he has an abundant harvest, that 
the merchant desires it, and yet he has no wagons or vehi- 


cles by which he can have it conveyed to market. Of what use 
is it to him to have a thousand bushels of wheat in his barn or 
50 hogsheads of tobacco stored away if the means of transporting 
them to market are lacking? This is a case of inadequate supply 
of the vehicle of exchange, or the lack of money ina ene 
to effect exchanges. 

While, therefore, an increase of currency can be of no value 
to farmer A, and while we are unable to help farmer B except 
by the abolition of commercial restrictions, this bill may be of 
great value tofarmer C. It will tend to provide in es of 

anic and commercial distress the local means the vehicle, 

money) by which the farmer may more easily exchange his own 

roducts. Surely no one who passed through the panic of last 

all and witne the farmers of the country hauling their wheat 
to market and then back home again, because there was no money 
in circulation with which to buy, though the merchant was as 
well off and possessed of as much property as ever before, and all 
because the money power holding the key to the financial door 
cf relief, which it could open or lock at will, kept it locked for 
months, can fail to appreciate the relief which a safe local cur- 
rency would have produced. 

The question of how much money is needed by the people for 
the proper conduct of their business is one which I will not at- 
tempttosolveatthistime. Political economists, publicists, and 
statesmen, so far as I have been able to examine, have contented 
themselves with very general statements on this subject. 

The proportion which the currency should bear to the wealth 
of a people is a question which I leave to others to solve 
or discuss, for there are too many questions incapable of solu- 
tion which enter into the problem which make it unwise to at- 
tempt. It will depend upon the character of the people, their 
pursuits and industries, and whether they are engaged in com- 
merce, agriculture, or industrial pursuits. For it is a propo- 
sition accepted by all that a given sum invested in commercial 
enterprises will not require thesame amount of actual cash in the 
proper conduct of business as the same amount invested in agri- 
culture would require, where banks are scarce and checks, clear- 
ing-house certificates, etc., and the other substitutes for money 
are not used in daily business transactions. For instance, last 
year the actual transactions passing through the clearing house 
in New York City amounted to $31,261,037,730.42, while the ac- 
tual amount of money ing in these transactions for the same 

riod was $1,640,151,677.66, or about 5 per cent of actual money 
b do this great volume of business. x 

In the case of the New York clearing house only $1 in cur- 
rency was required to transact $20 worth of business. The total 
amount of property in the United States is estimated at about 
$70,000,000,000, and the amount of currency of all sorts is about 
82,000,000, 000. = 

That is, we have $1 of 3 for about every $35 worth of 
property. Whether this proportion of currency to the amount 
of our property is adequate or 1 in its relations to 
the people of the United States I will not stop to consider, 
but will content myself with showing that under the operation 
of the false policy of our Government which has been in vogue 
for many years the money of the country in relation to the pro 
erty of each community is unevenly and unjustly distributed, 
that the agricultural communities have suffered greatly, while 
their more fortunate brethren in certain localities haye enjoyed 
a plethora of it. A congestion in one place, a dearth in another. 
Apply the mustard plaster of State banks and the congestion 
wil be relieved and the depleted portions of the body politic re- 
stored. 

It is said that the present volume of money is ample for the 
country. For the sake of the argument admit It. But is it prop- 
erly distributed? A per capita of money of $25 in the United 
States may be ample; but suppose somebody else has my per 
capita hen a few have it all and the balance none the many 
will not be satisfied. The per capita ofthe members of this House 
might be $100,000, but it would be because many owned millions 
and most of us none. z 

I contend that the money of a people should bə proportionate 
to their wealth. 

This is subject to this condition or exception: 

That the same amount of wealth invested in agriculture 
and commercial enterprises will not require the same or an 
equal amount of actual cash money for its proper development; 
but that more will be required for the agriculturist than the 
man engaged in manufacturing or commercial enterprises. 

Now, the amount of money in circulation may approximately 
be ascertained through the banks, taking their capital, circula- 
tion, loans, savings, etc. : 

The Comptroller of the Currency, in his report in 1891, pub- 
lished a statement showing the aggrégate capital, undivided 
profits of national and State banks, loan and trust companies, 
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and savings and private banks, etc., together with the popula- 
tioa of each State, which is as follows: 


States and Territories. 


WAT EE 663, 000 3 
New Hampshire 379, 000 96, 253. 
Vermont 333, 000 . 
Massachusetts 2, 299, 000 42, 
Rhode Island 352, 000 127, 126, 389 361.15 
Connecticut 764, 000 199, 953, 331 261.72 
New York... 6,110,000 | 1, 163, 604, 193 272. 27 
New Jersey... 1, 484, 000 119, 766, 799 80. 70 
1 5, 882, 000 546, 267, 053 101.50 
Delaware 170, 000 14, 886, 050 81.55 
Maryland. 1, 048, 000 101, 096, 200 96. 46 
District of Columbia. 236, 000 20, 146, 171 85. 37 
Vir; —— 1, 670, 000 131,055 25. 23 
West Virginia 778, 000 14, 113, 894 18. 26 
North Carolina 1, 63%, 000 10, 692, 746 6. 47 
South Carolina . 1, 165, 000 550, 12. 40 
Georgia 1, 867, 000 22, 682, 019 12. 14 
Florida 405, 000 8, 485, 786 20. 95 
Alabama 1,538, 000. 14, 900, 568 9, 69 
Mississippi 1, 309, 000 11, 754, 338 8.98 
Louisiana 1, 137, 000 35, 188, 019 30.90 
Texas 2, 304, 000 65, 070, 737 28.24 
Arkansas 1, 161, 000 7, 607, 971 6.55 
Kentucky 1,870, 000 86, 078, 682 46,03 
Tennessee 1,773, 000 42, 603, 237 24. 03 
Ohio 8, 720, 000 220, 297, 991 59.22 
Indiana. 2. 213, 000 71, 753, 885 43.42 
IIlinois 3, 899, 000 271,513, 188 69. 61 
Michigan 2, 139, 000 124, 332, 290 58.12 
isconsin.. 1, 728, 000 91, 828, 490 53. 14 
Iowa 1, 935, 000 111, 981, 211 58. 87 
Minnesota 1, 360, 000 102, 482, 170 75, 35 
ssouri. 2, 734, 000 164, 047, 645 60. 00 
— 1, 448, 000 53, 896, 588 N. 22 
Nebraska.. 1, 148, 000 69, 333, 620 60.39 
Colorado 440, 000 40, 480, 478 92.00 
Nevada 44, 000 1, 176,791 26.75 
Oro riw] ia| ES 
AE „878. 
Ar zona 61, 000 1, 272, 356 20.86 
North Dakota 193, 000 8, 985, 308 46.50 
South Dakota 311.000 11, 669, 101 34. 22 
Idaho ......:.. 93, 000 2, 588, 258 27.83 
Montana 145, 000 20, 277, 490 139. 85 
New Mexico 157, 000 4, 415, 963 28. 12 
Indian Territory 181, 300 282, 954 1.55 
Oklahoma 115, 000 480, 347 4.18 
668 214, 000 15, 358, 062 71.77 
Kno TT „000 27, 859, 317 74.29 
P „878, 750 81.42 
r 64,156,300 5,840, 48, 101 91.03 


By this table we find that New Hampshire has $253.89 per 
eapita of money, while Alabama has $9.69. Massachusetts has 
$323.02, while North Carolina has only 86.47. Rhode Island has 
$361.15 and Arkansas only $6.55, etc. That is, the commercial 
States, which need less, have a larger per capita of money than 
the agricultural States, that need more. 

I do not claim, of course, that the per capita quantity of money 
is absolutely a true test of the ne of the ead — or that the 
amount of money in each State per capita is lim ted or confined 
to the amount set forth therein, but yet it tends to show the ap- 
proximate amount; for while-the money of our country is con- 
stantly shifting from State to State, at the same time in the 
long run it will be found upon proper investigation that this 
table approximates the real amount of money in circulation in 
each State. 

But this table reveals some startling facts. 

Massachusetts with only three and one-half times the wealth 
of Virginia has nearly thirteen times as much money per capita. 

Rhode Island with only one-fourth more property than North 
Carolina has sixty times as much money per capita. 

Connecticut has nearly twice as much property as Arkansas, 
and over forty-three times as much money. 

New York with ten times as much wealth as Georgia hasover 
twenty-two times as much money per capita. 

How do these facts comport with the fact that the amount of 
money needed by a people ought to bə proportionate to the 
amount of propery they possess? i 

Now, I submit also a table with the total estimated wealth by 
the census of 1890 in several States, as follows: 
aom property (wealth) in— 


JJ... ͤ ᷑ uʃ“ů—:ñ0 N ͤ son sccasepesaco $862, 318, 070 
Massachusetts.. -- 2, 808, 645, 447 
Rhode Island 504, 162, 352 
New York...... . 8,576,701, 991 
North Carolina. 400, 911, 303 

regia... 852, 409, 449 
Indiana 2,095, 176, 871 
Connecticut. 835, 120, 219 

mnsyl -= 6,190, 746, 550 
Arkansas 455, 147, 422 
Sind... ð e tard 400, 911, 303 


By comparing this table with the one above of the Comptroller, 
setting forth the banking capital of each State, we get the propor- 


tion the banking capital of each bears to the total wealth ofeach, 


State, which is as follows: 
Proportion of banking capital to wealth, 


This is taking banking capital as of June 1, 1891, and estimated 


census returns from 1890. If my premise be correct thata given 
amount of capital invested in agriculture requires more actual 
cash for its proper development than the same amount invested 
in commercial or industrial enterprises, the conclusions from 
these tables are most alarming. 

The agricultural State of Virginia has5 per cent of her wealth 
in bankable funds, while the commercial State of New York, that 
needs less in proportion, has 21 per cent. North Carolina, en- 
gaged in agriculture, has 24 per cent of her wealth in banks, etc., 
while the industrial State of Rhode Island has 25 per cent. 

Arkansas has 1} per cent of her wealth in bankable funds, 
while Connecticut, with her industrial people, have 254 per cent; 
and so the comparisons can be made all through. 

The object of this amendment is, to increase the volume of 
currency, much needed in certain sections of the country, and 
to make money more plentiful to the people without decreasing 
its value or impairing the equality of every dollar to every 
other. It aims to equalize the currency of the country. If New 
York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut do not need more cur- 
rency, as the above tables would seem to indicate, then they 
need not adopt the above system. If Virginia, Arkansas, efc., 
do need it, they can have it if this tax is repealed. 

For Massachusetts, New York, and Connecticut to deny to us 
this privilege because they do not desire it for themselves is not 
in keeping with a spirit of justice and fairness. State banks 
possess the true instincts of gentility. They will not go where 
they are not invited, nor remain where they are not wanted. 
The States in which a large proportion of property is invested 
in banking do not need them, but those States whose property 
is stagnant and whose credits need extension demand them, or 
some other additional circulating medium. The adoption of 
this amendment does not mean war on national currency, but 
war on the Federal power which has worked destruction of State 
banks in the interest of national banks. It is not a question of 
whether the money of the country shall be gold, silver, Treas- 
ury notes, etc., or State bank notes, but whether the people shall 
have the additional currency which these banks may supply. 

The one is not to supersede the other, but to supplement it; 
not to contract the present currency, but to add largely to its 
volume; not with “wild cat” money, but with money as good 
as gold and silver, bank notes or Treasury notes, greenbacks, etc., 
because ultimately redeemable in them. The adoption of this 
amendment means the decentralization of the currency of the 
country, and an equitable distribution of it according to the 
needs of the people and notaccording to the whims of the money 

wer. 

These banks will supply the local needs of the people, while 
leaving the gold and silver, Treasury notes, national-bank 
notes, etc., in undisputed possession of the field of national cur- 
rency. Thenational currency we now have we will continue to 
have. Its functions will not be curtailed, nor its usefulness 
abridged; but, on the contrary, its sphere of action would be 
greatly enlarged, for, as the notes of the State banks will be ul- 
timately redeemable in real money, their issuance will naturally 
call for an expansion of gold and silver currency and an increase 
of their coinage. The base of supply must be broadened as the 
drafts upon it are increased. These banks will furnish mone 
for the neighborhood, while the national currency can be atil- 
ized in the larger development of the whole country. 

In short the adoption of the State bank system will expand 
credits by the utilization of unproductive property and the in- 
crease of the currency in keeping with the local demands of the 
people. The repeal of the tax on State banks will be the emanci- 
patton proclamation to enslaved property. It means the utilization 
of dead capital in the extension of credits; it means the applica- 
tion of a galvanic battery to the dead corpse of profitless wealth, 
which will reyivify the dead and infuse new life into the living. 

It will largely increase the currency based on gold and silver, 
and as a necessary consequence will demand and require the in- 
creased coinage of both metais, gold and silver alike, in which 
the bank notes must be ultimately redeemable; it will Supply the 
needs of the waste places of our Zion, and furnish 1 com- 
munities with ample currency, not dependent upon the caprice of 
corporations who can expand or contract the currency at will, 
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but a currency flexible in nature, dependent upon one - 
ciple only, and that the demand for its use by the people. Such 
a proposinon should receive the indorsement of all parties in 
this House. 


It is wise, conservative, and just. To those of us who repre- 
sent constituencies in many places whose country homes are 
oftentimes comfortless and barren, while plenty smiles in 
mockery on every hand; whose barns are bursting with plenty, 
and yet whose hearthstones are desolate in the absence of nec- 
essary comforts; whose fertile fields year by year bring forth 
their increase in 3 to the toil of honest labor, but, like 
the Dead Sea fruit, beautiful to behold but bitter to the taste, 
in inadequate returns, by reason of financial str cy, the ap- 
peal for monetary relief, in whatever form, will not be in vain. 

Like Tantalus, unable to reach with his hed lips the ever- 
receding waters for which he thirsted, though surrounded by 
them on every side, the Southern farmer and planter, abounding 
in plenty, rich in property, and surrounded on every side by those 
things which, if convertible to his use in other forms, would 
give ample comforts to himself and family, finds himself in the 
midst of waters thirsting, and in the midst of plenty suffering 
for meager comforts. 

Of what use is property, or what incentive to attain it, if it be 
incapable of supplying human wants? 

Our plea is made. Accept it, and give our people this much- 
needed relief. Deny it, and we will meet you with it again, in 
the forum, on the hustings apie fy the press before an en- 
lightened public sentiment that wi finally respond to our de- 
mands in the repeal of an unjust tax, in the increase of our cur- 
rency on a sound and stable basis, and the restoration of the an- 
cent prosperity of our beloved Southern land— 

„6 
s 
And parting —— 8 lingering blooms Aslay ð. 


Mr. TUCKER. Lask leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


ORD. - 

Mr. REED. Iobjectfor the present. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Thope the gentleman from Maine will with- 
draw his objection. 

Mr. REED. Ido not object to the gentleman from Virginia 
having time to finish his remarks. 

Mr. IZLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. COX. One moment, before the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. IZLAR] proceeds. Do I understand that the gen- 
tleman from Maine . REED] objects to allowing the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] to publish the residue of his 
remarks in the RECORD? 

Mr. REED. I have no objection to his finishing his remarks 
on the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. This debate is not in order. The tle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. IZLAR] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. IZLAR. Mr. Chairman, before addressing myself to the 
subject now under discussion, I will take this occasion to thank 
the disti ed gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] for 
the opportunity of speaking to this measure and for the courtesy 
which he has extended tome. I do not flatter myself that I will 
be able to present any new ideas, or bring to light any undiscov- 
ered facts bearing upon this important and interesting question. 
If I shall so occupy the time accorded me as not to increase the 
pres total of lost opportunities already summed up against me 

shall not only be content, but deem myself fortunate. 

It is with much diffidence that I rise to speak to the pendin, 
bill. There are those around me who are notonly familiar wit 
the great economic questions which now agitate and disturb the 
country, but are able to discuss them with clearness and ability. 
Under these circumstances it would be unnatural for one who 
has labored in other and different fields not to feel some em- 
barrassment in speaking upon a subject so difficult and so ab- 

But the circumstances which now surround us are such, that 

no one who is desirous of affording speedy relief to the people 
should remain silent when the opportunity is presented of ad- 
vocating a measure which he believes has for its object a healthy 
increase of the volume of the currency of the country—an in- 
crease which will enable every honest and industrious man to 
procure as much money as his credit would justify and as he 
could profitably use in his business and domestic concerns.” 

That there is a demand for a larger circulation, or at least a 
more equal distribution of the present circulation, no one who 
is at all conversant with the present financial situation of the 
country can or will undertake to deny. 

In various sections of the country the evidence of ‘ hard 
times” isa rent, and the demand for an increased tion 
is heard. y remedies have been pro None, 3 


seem to be satisfactory to the majority of those who now contro 
and shape the legislation of this great country. 


Situated as we are, and with so many diversified interests to 
bs fostered and protected, it is next to the impossible to obtain 
anything like unity of sentiment and unity of action. 

But whether or not any of the proposed schemes will meet the 
exigencies of the occasion and relieve the people from the finan- 
cial straits into which they have fallen is not now the ques- 
tion to be determined. The free coinage of silver has occupied 
the attention of this House for days and weeks, and in all its 
phases has been considered, and the judgment of a majority of 
this House has been entered. 

It may be that some of the proposed measures will, to a cer- 
tain extent, contribute to an increased circulation, and give to 
the people an opportunity of acquiring more money for their 
daily needs, but time will not permit me now to enter a field so 
fruitful of discussion, and in which the opinions of men are so 
diverse and conflicting. 

The repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State bank issues will, in 
my judgment, be a step in the right direction. It will without 
doubt add to the volume of the currency of the country, and 
will in a measure, if not altogether, meet the present demand 
for more money. Especially would this be the result in my own 
State. Under our laws, these institutions could at 
once issue their bills, and do so under laws which would insure 
public confidence, and giveample protection to those whoshould 
2 their bills in ex ge for commodities and in payment of 

ebts. 

This would give us a circulating medium in South Carolina 
which would perform all the functions of money. I have no 
fears as to its reception by mep le and the business public 
within the State. IfIam not en in this, then the or 
for an increased circulation will, to some extent at least, have 
been met. The problem of distribution which has puzzled the 
advocates of other measures, and which remains unsolved, does 
not present such afearful barrier here. The issue will be at the 

ce where it is needed, and the banks, whose interest it will 
to see that it is put in circulation, will not be slow to accom- 
modate the people on reasonable and fair terms. 

To do this, that is to circulate their bills, the first object of 
these institutions will be to gain the confidence of the business 
public. This can only be done by establishing a credit; by wise 
and prudent management; and by keeping them under the con- 
trol of persons of unquestioned probity and intelligence. This 
they will be compelled todo for their own safety and success. 
And when once they have gained the confidence of the people 
and established a credit with the business world for the same 
reasons they will be forced to maintain and perpetuate this con- 
fidence and credit. 

The banks of my State for a long series of years were free 


banks, or banks of issue. And notwithstanding the liberal laws 
under which they were chartered and operated, I think I can 
safely assert, that no State banks ever stood higher in the con- 


fidence of the business public or had a wider or better credit. 
Their bills passed current at home and abroad. Throughout the 
country they were received in exchange for commodities, and 
used in payment of debts as readily as gold and silver—the only 
legal tender then reco, Why should it bs different now? 
It is true that the times have changed, and men have changed 
with them, but I do not believe that all the brains and all the hon- 
esty belonged to the men of the t, and was practiced by the 
men of the past. Banks have failed and doubtless will continue 
3 Men have been dishonest and will continue to be dis- 
onest. 

But is this an 5 e why State banks should not be al- 
lowed to issue bills based upon gold and silver as a security for 
their redemption? Is this an argument why the prohibitory 
tax of 10 per cent on State bank issues should not be removed? 
If so, then national banks should be ‘abolished for the same rea- 
son. Although these favored institutions are under the super- 
vision, direction, and control of the Federal Government, their 
management is in the hands of men—men of like passions and 
frailties as those who now, and must hereafter, conduct the af- 
fairs of State banks. 

Even Federal supervision has not prevented failures, embez- 
zlements, and losses under the national banking system. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] who opened this 
debate, endeavored to frighten the advocates of this measure b 
presenting in panoramic form all the failures and losses whic 
had occurred under the free banking system fora period em- 
bracing very nearly, if not quite, a century. On this point the 
argument of the distinguished gentleman was exhaustive; but 
while it showed great research and much labor, it must fail to 
satisfy and convince the candid searcher after truth, of either 
the danger of a free banking system or of the utter failure of 
such institutions to furnish a safe and flexible currency. 

I was pleased to learn, however, that the distinguished gen- 
tleman failed to discover in his extended research any instance 
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where the State banks of South Carblina had failed to meet all 
the expectations of the business , or by their failures had 
entailed heavy losses upon their depositors and bill-holders. But 
one instance is mentioned by the dis nished gentleman where 
even the bills of the South Carolina banks were at a discount, and 
this was during the terrible panic of 1857, and during that crisis 
the discount was only 4 por cent, 

In a crisis like that of 1857 it could hardly be expected that 
the South Carolina banks, even under the most judicious and 
careful management, would have escaped altogether all of the 
evil consequences which necessarily accompany such a financial 
strain. 

If my recollection serves me, only six out of the twenty banks 
then in South Carolina were forced to suspend specie payment. 
All of these promptly met the demand of the comptroller-gen- 
eral of the State for the penalty imposed by law in case of sus- 
pension, viz, 5 per cent on the amount of circulation at the 
time of suspension, payable monthly, until the resumption of 
specie payment. 

The history of this great financial crisis teaches us that the 
same causes which brought about the financial crisis of 1837 pre- 
vailed to a larger extent in 1857. A number of causes contrib- 
uted to produce this fearful financial crisis which carried in its 
train so much disaster and loss. These, we are told, were over- 
trading, undue bank expansion, long credits, excessive impor- 
tations from Europe, and speculations in public lands. Bank 
loans and circulations had increased more rapidly than a healthy 

rowth of commerce warranted. This, we are informed, mpa 

nduced heavy importations of foreign goods, beyond the ability 
of the country to pay, and also fostered the system of long 
credits. 
Yet, under all these circumstances the South Carolina banks 
were able to maintain themselves, their reputation, and their 
metit onig six being forced to suspend, and these only for a 
short period. 

At this time the banks in South Carolina, we are told, had 
specie, $1,336,000; capital, $15,000,000, and circulation, $8,000,000. 

If, under these circumstances they could withstand, with so 
much credit, the fearful financial strain of 1857, we must con- 
clude that under a normal condition of things State banks in 
good credit can be relied on to furnish a safe and sufficient cìr- 
culating medium which will peron all the functions of money. 

It has been asked, and doubtless will be asked again, whatare 
the advantages to be derived from State banks of issues? Time 
will not permit me to ausxer this question at length. Progress 
has been made, it is true, in the science of banking. But there 
are certain fundamental principles which must remain the same. 
The principal advantages to derived from banks of issue, 
which existed a century ago, do, I apprehend, exist now. What 
was true then is no less true to-day. 

These institutions will, in the first place, augment or increase 
the active or productive car of the States in which they are 
located. Mr. Hamilton, when Sportera the in a 
report made to Congress in 1790 on a national bank, s ing of 
the principal advantages of a bank, says: 

First, The augmentation of the active or productive of a country. 
Gold and silver, where they are employed merely as the instruments of ex- 
change and alienation, have been not improperly denominated dead stock; 
but when deposited in banks to become the of a paper circulation, 
which takes their character and place as the signs or representatives of 
value, they then acquire life, or in other words, an active and productive 
quality, Thisidea— 

Says Mr. Hamilton 


Which appears rather subtle and abstract in a 


l form, may be mad 
obvious and palpabl 8 a 


genera 
© by entering into a tfew particulars. It is evident, for 
instance, that the money which a merchant in his chest, waiting for 
a favorable opportunity to employ it, produces nothing until that oppor- 
unity arrives. 
But, . oe 8 he either oe it de 

bank or inves stock of a bank, a profit during the inter 
in which he partakes or not, C of 
being a depositor or a proprietor; when any advantageous speculation 
offers, in order to be able to embrace it, he has only to withdraw his money, 
ifa depositor, or if a proprietor, to obtain a from the bank or dispose 
of his stock; an alternative seldom or never attended with difficulty when 

affairs of the tion are in a pr us train. His money ch us de- 
posited and invested, is a fund upon which himself and others can borrow 
toa much larger amount. It is a well established fact that banks in good 
credit can circulate a far greater sum than the actual quantity of their 
capital in gold and silver. 

‘he extent of the 
8 sta 


o excess seems indeterminate, though it has been 
at the proportions of two and three to one. This fac- 
is produced in various ways. First, a great proportion of the notes 

are issued and ass current as cash are inden suspended in ctr- 
culation from the dence which each holder has that he can at any mo- 
ment turn them into gold and silver. Secondly, every loan which a bank 
makes is in its first u credit given to the borrower on its the 
amount of which it stands ready to pay, either in its own notes or in gold 
=e 55 at his opaan: ~ s 
u & great number of cases no actual payment is made in either. The 
paor n a check or order, transfers his credit 
wi a 


person payment to make, 
with a similar credit, because he is satisfied that he can, whenever he pleases, 


by a discount with some per- 


state the office 
Be he 


of money, till it is 
who has a payment t. 


make to the 


ld and silver in the 


reposi- 
is 5 a view 


its loans and to answer ae the demands for coin, whether in consequence 
of these loans or arising from the occasional return of its notes. 

These different circumstances— 

Says Mr. Hamilton— 
explain the manner in which the ability of a bank tocirculate a greater sum 
than its actual capital incoin is acquired. This, however, must be gradual, 
und must be preceded by a firm establishment of confidence; a confidence 
which may be bestowed on the most rational grounds, since the excess in 

uestion will always be bottomed on good security of one kind or another. 
This every well-conducted bank carefully requires before it will consent to 
advance its money or its credit. 

These views are so clearly expressed and are so conclusive as 
to the advantages to be derived from State banks of issue that I 
have felt justified in quoting at length. I am aware that they 
are familiar to all who hear me; but the source from which they 
come entitle them to great weight and earnest consideration, in 
passing upon the important question now being discussed and 
which in a short while must be acted upon by this House. 

That it is one of the properties of a bank to increase the capi- 
tal of a country isa proposition which will not, I think, be denied. 
By and through the medium of banks the unemployed money of 
individuals, if deposited or invested in bank stock, will be kept 
in a state of activity and made to yield a profit du the time 
such individuals are waiting for a favorable opportunity to em- 
ploy it. For, as has been truthfully said— 

In the almost infinite vicissitudes and tions of mercantile enter- 
prise, there never can be danger of an in ion of demand, or that the 
5 remain for a moment idle in the vaults of the bank. This addi- 
tional employment given to money, and the faculty ot a bank to lend and cir- 
culate a greater sum than the amount of its stock in coin, are to all the pur- 
poses of trade and industry an absolute increase of capital. 

It is clear, at least to my mind, that the repeal of the.10 per 
cent prohibitory tax on State bank issues will increase the 
quantity of circulating money; and it is equally clear that what- 
everenhances the circulation will add to the ease with which every 
honest and industrious man of the community may acquire that 
portion of it which is to supply his wants. This is 
the object which the advocates of re: have in view, and this 
is the result which they have reason to expect. For, as was 
well said by Mr. Hamilton, in the report from which I have so 
freely quoted— 

Bhd agin nae the 3 aoe the bank AA extended, — isan a 
gate mo 6 Aggrega 
mass of demand; beans — facility in obtaining it for every purpose. 

The opinions of able men who have carefully studied the sub- 
jects about which they write and speak, while not always conclu- 
sive, are valuable, and entitled to great respect when these or 
kindred subjects come again under review. With the view of 
throwing light upon the question of the utility and security of 
State banks as oy as 1833, it will not be out of place to refer 
to the opinions of Chief Justice Taney, when Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Jackson. It will be remembered 
that itwas atthat period that the contestarose over the United 
States Bank, when the policy of President Jackson towards 
institution forced it into liquidation. 8 

Secretary Taney, in a special report to Co in December 
of that year (1833) on the subject of deposit banks, used the fol- 
lowing language, which is worthy of consideration even in this 
day of progress and development. He said: 

The State banks selected are all institutions of high character and un- 
doubted strength, and are under the management and control of of 
robity and intelligence. * + + There has not been sufficient time to 
ect these arrangements, but ores BAE already been done to show b 
even on the score of expediency, a kof the United States is not neces- 
sary, either for the fiscal eee of the Government or the public con- 
venience; and that every object which the charter of the present bank was 
designed to attain may be as effectually accomplished by the State banks. 

In a later communication to Congress on the deposit-bank sys- 
tem he reiterates his opinion that the Bank of the United States 
has failed to accomplish the objects contemplated in its crea- 
tion, and that State banks would thenceforward not onlyfurnish 
an adequate currency to the country, but be an adequate and 
wholesome check on each other. 

These views show the esteem in which State banks were held 
in that day, and the confidence which the business public had 
inthem. They show that even then, when the intercourse and 
communication between the different sections of the coun 
was not only tardy, but difficult, that State banks over w 
there was no Federal supervision or control, could be re- 
lied upon as aca for the revenues of the Government, 
and for g an adequate currency to the country. 
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Since tae period above alluded to, the country has grown vastly | 


in extent, and the population has more than quadrupled itself. 
But while this is true, it isalso true, that rapid transit and easy 
communication have brought the sections, as it were, nearer to- 
gether; and the people are in daily and hourly intercourse and 
communication with each other. Under these circumstances 
the character and condition of any State bank can and will be 
known, and understood if need be, at the breakfast table each 
day. This fact will have a wholesome effect upon the manage- 
ment of State banks, and will compel them to exercise greater 
caution in business, and to attain to a higher degree of public 
confidence and business credit. 

If these conclusions, fortified as they seem to be by reason 
and experience, be correct, then the advocates of repeal can not 
be charred with overconfidence as to the results which, they be- 
lieve will follow from a free State banking system. 

That there is much unrest and suffering among the people, 
pen ney in the South and West, growing out of their ina- 

ility to obtain, even on good security, sufficient money for car- 
rying on their business, meeting their engagements, and sup- 
plying their wants, is an accepted fact—a fact which does not 
e ‘saa either argument or proof to sustain it. To relieve this 
suffering and quiet this unrest, as far as it may be possible at 
this time, is one of the reasons why the advocates of repeal are 
urging this measure, and why they are calling upon the majority 
of this House to stand by the platform of the Democratic party 
and the pledge therein made to the people: A 

We recommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State bank issues 
be repealed. 

This was the wish and will of the Democratic party as ex- 
pressed in the platform adopted by the Democratic convention 
which met in Chicago in 1892. Upon this, along with other 
Pledges and recommendations contained in that platform, the 

moeratie party appealed to the people for their approval and 
support. Over five and a half million of the people of this coun- 
try,at the ballot box approved of the principles therein an- 
nounced, and ratified and confirmed the recommendations therein 
contained. Is no heed to be given to the approving voice of 
these toiling millions? Is their plea for relief to be wholly ig- 
nored? Is their reasonable demand as to this matter to be 
5 and rejected? Is the only answer to the expressed will 

the people to be the old reply, hope on, plow on?“ Jean not 
think so. 

There are some, I know, who hold that the language used in 
the platformof the Democratic party does not amount to a pledge. 
That it falls short of a pledge. And that the majority of this 
House would not be derelict in its duty tothe Democratic party, 
and unmindful of the expressed will of the people whom they 
represent on this floor, should it fail to carry into effect this 
recommendation. That they are free to act in this matter as 
their judgments may dictate, after having carefully considered 
the subject. ~ I, for one, claim no such latitude of action. Tome 
this age is as mandatory as that used in any other portion 
of the p tform. To my mind the object is clear, the intent man- 
ifest. It is but to say that it is the sense of the Democratic 

ty that State banks should at once be relieved from this tax; 

a tax which curtails their powers for good; a tax which crip- 

pee their resources; a tax which inhibits these institutions 

rom giving an adequate currency, to meet the wants of the peo- 

ple; a tax which deprives the honest and industrious man from 

obtaining so much money as his credit will justify, and as hecan 
profitably use in his business and domestic concerns. 

This the people have approved, andat the ballot box have de- 
clared to be their will and wish. They have by their action in; 
terpreted the language of the platform, if it needed interpreta- 
tion. The time hascome when quibbling over words will neither 
ease our consciences, absolve us from our obligations, or satisfy 
the people, whose servants we are. 

I stand for unconditional repeal. First, because the platform 
recommends it, and the people demand it. Secondly, because I 
do not find the power anywhere which would authorize Congress 
to regulate and name the securities or the conditions on which 
State banks could or should issue their bills. 

The Federal Government has never undertaken the exercise 
of any power over State bank issues, save that of taxation; and 
this, in my judgment, is a questionable and doubtful power. 

The sections of the statute under which this prohibitory tax 
is imposed read as follows: 

SEC. 3412. Every national banking association, State bank, or State bank- 
ing association shall pay a tax of 10 per cent on the amount of notes of any 
Ton or of any State bank, or State banking association, used for circu- 

tion or paid out by them, 

Sec. $413. Every national banking association, State bank, or banker, or 


association, shall pay a tax of 10 per cent on the amount of notes of any 
town, city, or municipal corporation paid out by them. 


It had long before been settled that the States possessed the 
power to grant charters to State banks; that the power was in- 
cident to sovereignty; and that there was no limitation in the 
Federal Constitution on its exercise by the States. 
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This being so, to destroy the State banks which the States h 
the right to create, and enc e national banks, was the objec 
and intent with which this burdensome and unjust tax was im- 
poren To use the language of Mr. Justice Nelson in Veazie 

nk vs. Fenno: 

It is sufficient to add, that the burden of the tax, while it has encouraged 
these banks (national banks) has proved fatal to those of the States; and if 
we are at liberty to judge of the purpose of the act from the consequences 


that have followed, it is not, perha; oing too far to say that these conse- 
quences were intended. 5 5 uf 


And Chief Justice Waite in the later case of Hollester vs. Mer- 
eantile Institution (111 U. S., 65), said: 

It was no doubt the purpose of Con 8 
aos competition with the established nat 2 8 e 

Why should Congress have thought it necessary to impose 
this unjust and burdensome tax to “encourage national bunks” 
and to prevent ‘‘ competition with the established national cur- 
rency as money! if it had not been feared and believed that the 
State bank issues, if not prohibited, would furnish to the States 
in which they were located a safe and flexible currency which 
would compete successfully with the national-bank currency, 
and seriously affect, if not altogether 8 it as acirculating 
medium? There is much food for thoughthere. .The mere fact 
that Congress saw fit to enact these stringent and unjust laws, 
laws of doubtful constitutionality, isa very strong argument in 
favor of the free banking system, and of the value of their cur- 
rency as a circulating medium. 

If their issue could rise no higher than ‘‘wild-cat” and “ red- 
dog” currency, why these stringent measures to ‘encourage na- 
tional banks and to prevent competition“? Why this mani- 
fest purpose to destroy State banks by the imposition of a pro- 
hibitory tax? 

The intents and purposes of the framers and makers of this 
law, as declared by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the cases above referred to, have answered these questions. 

This tax has borne harshly upon the people of the South and 
West by depriving them of a circulating medium which, doubt- 
less, would have saved many of them from many of the prive 
tions which they are now enduring, and quieted much of the un- 
rest which is now disturbing these sections of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I move that the gentleman be per- 
mitted to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is Friday, and the time for taking a 
recess has arrived. Under the rule the committee must rise. 

Mr, SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be permitted to print the remainder of his remarks. 

Mr. REED. 8 has been made, Mr. Chairman, gener- 
ally to that heretofore. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his 
objection in this case. 

r. REED. I have no objection to his continuing to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request. The 
gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina be permitted to print the remainder 
of his remarks. 

Mr. REED. I have made general objection heretofore and do 
not want to make any exception. That is the only reason J ob- 
ject now. e 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be permitted to finish his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. This being Friday, and it now being 5 
o'clock, the committee must rise. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having 
had under consideration the bank tax bill, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. STORER, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family and important business. 

To Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana until Wednesday next, on account 
of sickness. : j 

To Mr. BARNES, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

To Ne. FLETCHER, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

To Mr. SICKLEs for ont week. 

To Mr. COBB of Alabama for to-night. È 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROOK- 
SHIRE] will perform the duties of the Chair at the evenin 868 
sion; and the hour of 5 o'clock having now arrived, the House 
will stand in recess until 8 o'clock, under the rule. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House, at 8 o'clock p. m., re- 
sumed it session, Mr. BROOKSHIRE in the chair as Speaker pro 


tempore. 

Mr, MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole to consider bills on the Pri- 
vate Calendar under tho rule. 

The motion was agrees to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. WEADOCK in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole for the consideration of bills under the rule, and the 
Clerk will report the first bill on the Calendar. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bili (H. R. 3155) granting a pension to Mrs. Cornelia de Peyster Black. 
MRS. SUSY CONWAY. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, there was an 
unfinished order on Friday evening last when the House ad- 
journed. 
: Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. A bill granting a pension to Mrs. 
Sus Conway; 

“Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I make the suggestion that there 
are no unfinished orders; that whenever an adjournment takes 
place on Friday night everything drops back to the beginning 
of the Calendar as if there had been no business transacted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised that when a bill is 
unfinished in the committee it comes before the committee 
again on resuming its session. The rule of the House so pro- 
vides, as the Chair is advised. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. That has been held repeat- 
edly. 

Task a vote on the motion of my colleague, Mr. ELLIS, to lay 
this bill aside with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I understand that when the 
House adjourned last Friday night the vote was being taken on 
the motion made by the gentleman from Kentucky, and that 
the House found itself without a quorum. That was the parlia- 
mentury status at the time. 

. The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that to be the 
case, but the vote would have to be taken over again, as this is 
a new session of the committee. 

Mr. JONES. I simply want to say, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is one of those bills—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman rise to a parliamen- 
tary inquiry? : 

Mr. JONES. No, sir; I do not. I understood the Chair to 
rule that this bill came up anew, as if it had not been considered 
before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. JONES. I simply want to say that this is one of that 
class of bills on the Calendar which provides for an increase of 
the pension of a widow of an officer of the Army, I haye ex- 
pressed my views heretofore on this particular bill, and took 
occasion at a previous session to address the committee in re- 
gard to it, so that I do not care at this time to go into any dis- 
cussion of the merits of this bill if it have any, further than I 
have already done. It does not seem tome, Mr. Chairman, that 
this bill ought to pass to-night with as slim a House as we have 

resent. 

: I desire to make a statement for the benefit of those gentle- 

men who may be here to-night and who were not present on the 

previous occasion when the bill was discussed, that this is a bill 
of a character that I have always opposed, which I expect al- 
ways to oppose, and which I think ought not to be passed by 

is House. I want it to be distinctly understood—other gen- 
tlemen can act as their consciences dictate—but I want it to be 
understood for myself, that if this bill is ed to-night by this 
slim House, that I for one will not consider it as any precedent 
for my action when similar bills are under discussion. I do not 
want any gentleman to say to me, if I op any other bill, and 
raise the question of a quorum, that I sat here silently and al- 
lowed this bill to go through to-night without protest. 

I give notice, therefore, to the House that I shall insist on 
every bill of this character being fully discussed in the House, 
and that I shall not hesitate toraise the question of the absence 
of a quorum when it is sought to passa bill of this character 

` without a quorum. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I only rise for the pur- 
pora of expressing the hope that gentlemen who are opposed to 

is bill will content themselves by voting against it, and not 
making the point of no quorum. 

Of course, we all understand how éxtremely difficult it is to get 
aquorum here. Indeed, it is impossible to get a quorum ata 


ay night session. I want to say that I havea good deal of 
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personal knowledge regarding this case. I know this lady well, 
and I feel a deep personal concern in the case. I believe the 
claim is a meritorious one, if a claim can be meritorious; and I 
hope, Mr. Chairman, that those who do not think this sort of 
legislation ought to be onacted will bo content with voting 
against it instead of making the point of no quorum. 

1585 ELLIS of Kentucky. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 
vote. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The question is on the mo- 
tion to lay the bill aside with a favorable report? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying aside the bill, 
to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 
pass. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. JONES. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 22, noes 8. 

Mr. STALLINGS. No quorum, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama Mr. STAL- 
LINGS] makes the point of no quorum. The Chair will bed ger 
as tellers the gentleman from Kentucky p ELLIS] and the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STALLINGS]. 

Mr. LACEY. I hope the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. EL- 
LIS] will not block the House another night with this bill that 
was taken up from the tail end of the Calendar. Wewaivedan 
objection last Friday night to accommodate him, but How it 
seems that gentlemen who are opposed to this bill will notallow 
it to go through. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, in response to the 
suggestion made by the gentleman, I desire to say I certainly 
appreciate the courtesy which was extended by the House on 
last Friday evening, in allowing this bill to be taken up out of 
its order. I stated then what I have to repeat now, that I did not 
intend to abuse the courtesy of the House, 

On that occasion I endeavored briefly to state the merits of 
this case. I endeavored, and members of the committee which 
reported the bill endeavored, to explain that this bill rested 
upon a different basis from an ordinary bill proposi to spannina 
a soldier or a soldier’s widow, in that the pension, if allowed, 
would be paid out of a fund which under the law is set apart 
and known as the prize fund, and that this prize fund had so ac- 
3 that the interest upon it was in excess of the demands 
against it. 

I may report now that I was then willing, and proposed that 
the bill be laid aside with a favorable recommendation, at the 
sum of $35 per month. That was objected to. I then asked 
unanimous consent of the committee that the bill be passed 
without prejudice, but to retain its place upon the Calendar. 
All of that I did in the sincere hope that this bill might occasion 
no possible delay. That was objected to. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this bill is standing before the House, 
after I have made these two separate reasonable requests, and it 
does occur to me that I ought now to insist that the bill take its 
regular course, having done all T could in order to get it out of 
the way, so that just pension claims standing upon this Calen- 
dar might be taken up and disposed of, as they ought to be taken 
upand disposed of. I hope the objections which have heretofore 
been made will be withdrawn, and that the bill may be voted on 
at once. 

Mr. PICKLER. That is right. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, I should like to ask the 
gentleman to eal tee about this special fund which he says is 
setaside. If it will notaffect the general pension fund, I should 
like the gentleman to explain that. 

Mr. TAWNEY. It does not. There are $30,000,000 in the 
fund now. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. I will state to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. TALBERT] that under section 5059 of the 
Revised Statutes—I believe it is—there is a fund set aside for 
the purpose of paying pensionsof officers and seamen; commonly 
known as the prize fund. That fund has increased until there 
are more than 830, 000, 000 in it, and the interest on the fund is, 
I understand, in excess of all the pensions which have been al- 
lowed against it. nt 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. And can it not be ex- 
pended in any other was? 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. It can not be expended in any other 
way, and this officer for whose widow this pension is bein: 
asked, spent a quarter of a century almost in the Navy, an 
added as much to that fund as any other sailor who ever wore a 
uniform, and lam unable to appreciate the virtue of objections 
which gentlemen make to this fair proposition to increase the 
pemon of this widow of one of the bestsoldiers who ever served 

the 7 98 : 

Mr.STALLINGS. I desire to say in reply to the 8 
from Kentucky [Mr. ELLIS] that he is entirely mistaken in re- 
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gard to that law, and at some future time when these cases com 
up I will give him exactly what the statute is. ` 


Mr. PICKLER. I demand the regular order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. The 
tellers will please resume their places. 
Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentloman 
2 


Mr. HEARD. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman to 
say that he did not intend, in view of the extreme courtesy ex- 
tended to him by the House heretofore, to permit this bill to 
stand in the way of the consideration of other bills, and there- 
fore to ask that it be withdrawn and take its place on the Cal- 
endar without prejudice. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Thegentleman misunderstood me. 
On last Friday night I had made these several propositions 
with a view of withdrawing it, and when I made all the proposi- 
tions which I regarded as reasonable in view of the courtesy 
which had beenextended tome by allowing the bill to be brought 
up. Therefore, there is nothing left for me but to hold the bill 
in its pias, for I feel that I have exhausted all the propositions 


I could make. 
The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen will take their places as tel- 
lers, ries of Regular order!”] 


The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is being executed. 

Tellers took their places, and before the count was made. 

Mr, ELLIS of Kentucky said: I ask unanimous consent, inorder 
that the business of the House may be facilitated, that this bill 
may be laid aside with afavorable report at $35 a month. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unan- 
imous consent that the bill be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation at the amount of $35 permonth. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CORNELIA DE PEYSTER BLACK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3156) granting a pension to Cornelia de Peyster Black, widow of 
Henry M. Black, late colonel of the United States Army, de- 
ceased. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent, in view of the fact that this bill has been passed over 
several times in the absence of the gentleman who introduced 
the bill, that it be again passed over without prejudice. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


MARY E. TRICKEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1196) to restore Mary E. Trickey and children of Hartwell M. 
Kt to the pension rolls. 

The bill was read at length. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read. 

Mr. CABANISS. I ask for the reading of the report. 

The report (by Mr. HARE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
1196) to 8 Mary E. Trickey, have carefully considered the same and 
submit the following report: 

A similar bill was favorably reported in the Fifty-second Congress but 
failed of passage. The facts shown are as follows: 

Hartwell M. Trickey served as a private in nrg mee I, One hundred and 
sixth New York Infantry, from July 22, 1862, until June 22, 1865. He was pen- 
sioned at 34 per month for gunshot wound of left forearm, and died June 11, 


Mary E. Triekey applied for pension as his widow, and proved to the 
satisfaction of the Pension Bureau that she was married to soldier July 
2, 1872, and pension was allowed her under act of June 27, 1890, at $8 per 
month, plus #2 for each of four children from July 2, 1890. Payment of pen- 
sion was suspended August 15, 1891, on information tending to show that 
she was not the legal widow of the soldier, and a special examination was 
had to determine the facts, which are as follows, as is fully shown by evi- 
dence now on file in the Pension Bureau: i 

The soldier while home on furlough was married November 12, 1863, at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., to one Jane Ritchey, and remained with her one or two 
weeks atthat time. Again, after his discharge, he lived with her as his 
wife for about one and a halt years, when he went to Pennsylvania and she 
did not 88 him, and never afterward did they live together. The 
reasons for separation do notappear. This separation seems to have 
been about 1867. In 1868 the present claimant, Mary E. 9 
the soldier at Pottsville, Pa., and on July 2, 1872, they were married at es- 
barre, Pa., and lived together continuously as man and wife from that time 
until his death, and they had five children. 


It 
first wife.and hence this so-called m to Mary E. was not legal. Some 
two or three years after the separation above referred to Jane commenced 
tolive with one William Rogers, and they had lived and cohabited as man 
and wife, openly and publicly, since that time, and have a family of four 
children, one of whom is 20 years of age, and she is commonly known as 
Jane Rogers. All this is shown by her own admissions and by other evi- 


On November 29, 1890. Jane filed a claim for the accrued pension due the 
soldier at the date of his death, and although this had already been d to 
Mary E., it was determined in the light of all the facts that it must paid 
to Jane, as the former payment to Mary E. was illegal; this was accordingly 
done, and the name of E. was permanently dropped from the rolis. 
The amount of accrued pension which was thus twice paid seems to have 


1 however, that the soldier was never divorced. from Jane, his 


been not more than #13, and possibly not more than 81, if the soldier himself 
lived to draw the A 3 4, 1889. 


Although it has been determined that Jane was legally entitled to the ac 
—.— 1 it does not follow that she is entitled 
0 


ers are 
„as to 


asmuch as the object of this bill is to pension the beneficiary as an act 
of justice rather than of strict legal right, and inasmuchas a considerable 
sum of money has already been paid her ill y, though, perhaps, through 
no conscious fault of her own, pension, if a owed, should date from the ap- 
provalof the act. 
Your committee therefore return the bill and recommend that the bill do 
pass, after being amended as follows: 


5 out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
ng: 


“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the act 2338 June 27, 1890, the name of Mary E. Trickey, as widow of 
Hartwell M. ‘Trickey, late of Company I, One hundred and sixth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry.” 

Also amend the title so as to read “A bill to pension Mary E. Trickoy."” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the amendment 
has been agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that this bill be reported 
to the House with the recommendation that it lie on the table. 
It has been fully discussed before this committee, which I hope 
fully understands the character of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. JONES. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 5, noes 29. 

Mr. JONES. No 1577 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, in view of the opposition which 
develops itself now to the favorable consideration of this bill, 
and in view of the fact that this bill was introduced by my col- 
league [Mr. OUTHWAITE], and in the passage of which he is very 
much interested, and the further fact that he is now absent from 
the Hall, Lask that the bill be withdrawn and laid aside without 
prejudice, to retain its place on the Calendar. 

o CHAIRMAN. e gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be withdrawn and laid aside 
without prejudice, retaining its place on the Calendar. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I would ob- 
1 to that proposition if the gentleman from Ohio who intro- 

uced the bill were present; but inasmuch as he is not present, 
I will not a to its being laidaside. I do not think it ought 
to be laid aside. . 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

MARTHA E. MILLER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was tho bill (H. R. 
2908) restoring the pension of Martha E. Miller. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact 
that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAYES] whointroduced the 
bill and is very anxious for its passage is not present, Lask that 


it be passed over without ponios 
Mr. JONES. I would like to ask the gentleman who is the 
author of the bill? ` 


Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HAYES], whose seat is at my right. 
There was no objection, and the bill was laid aside without 
prejudice. 
MADISON A. THOMAS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 1112) to correct the military record of Madison A. Thomas, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That Madison A. Thomas, late a private in Company G, 
Thirty-fourth Re entof Indiana Volunteers, be, he is hereby, relieved 
eprivations, and other disabilities imposed 


of all penalties, m him or 
suffered by him by reason of the charge of desertion ap his miil- 
tary record about and after the close of the war of the re n, and the 


different officers of the United States are hereby authorized and uired 
to settle with and pay him for all bounty and back pay that he would be en- 
titled to if no such charge existed. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
Strike out all after the word “rebellion,” in line 8, and insert the follow- 


ng: 
& Provided, That no pay or emoluments shall accrue by virtue of the pas- 
sage of this act. 


Mr. JONES. I would like to have the report read, Mr. Chair- 


man. 
The report (by Mr. BRETZ) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
a to correct the military record of Madison A. Thomas, submit the fol- 
report: 

55 of this soldier, Madison A. Thomas, as obtained from the War 
5 shows that he enlisted and was mustered into Company Os 
y-fourth Indiana Volunteers, on September 23, 1861, to serve t 

years; that he reénlisted and was again mustered into the same com 
as a veteran on December 14, 1863, and that his record as a soldier was 
until February 5, 1865, when at Brazos Santiago, Tex., where his 


, 
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he is rted to have deserted. On A 2, 1895, he 
ent 2 being after the Pais rsd made 
March 11, 1865, by the President; that he then continued with his comm 


oing facts, the artment had and has no legal authority to give the re- 
fier asked, for tun tone that, although his first absence was cured by his 
return under the 1 aforesaid. yet that eure or pardon 
was conditional on his re ing in the service until the close thereof, no 
matter how otherwise faithful or long continued his service may have been. 
The soldierhimself, who is duly vouched for as a reputable and honora- 
ble citizen of Huntington County, Ind., testifies that on February 7, 1885. 
while his company was stationed at Bocachica Bay, Tex., he, with others of 
his com vent as an escort guard in charge of teams hauling water from 
the Rio Grande River for the use of the troops. While there he and someof 
his comrades were itted by the commissioned oficer having charge of 
the escort to cross the river into Mexico, and having done so and attempt- 
ing to return, found that the escort had gone. P 

5 Inasmuch as the place where the escort had been for water was 4 miles 
from camp, he feared capture by the Confederates, and he concluded tore- 
main in Mexico until the escort would return; that the weather became so 
bad that no escort could return for some days, when he learned he was re- 
ted as a deserter and dropped from the rolls of his company. On learn. 

of the President's proclamation he at once returned to command at 

the first safe opportunity. He had neverintended at any time to desert his 
command. On Ris xeeusss to his com he was reinstated in hiscommand 
long after the war had, in fact, 


„when 
ported on the rolls ot his company as a deserter, he shi at on & 
schooner, ines 1 20555 he anag ety and returned to Indiana, some eight- 
een months after the discharge o company. 

Two comrades of the soldier, being Amos Manning and C. B. Porter, who 
served with him, residing near to him, also testify to substantially thesame 
facts, and also say that he was a first-class soldier and always performed 
his duty as such except the two absences referred to. 

In view of the long and faithful service of the soldier, his explanation of 
his first absence, his pardon by the President's proclamation, and the expla- 
nation of his last absence, your committee do not believe he had a cri al 
intent to desert and therefore recommend the passage of the bill, with an 
amendment by striking ont all after the word “rebellion” in line 8 and in- 
gert the following: “Provided, That no pay or emoluments shall accrue by 
virtue of the passage of this act." 


The CHAIRMAN. The question isonagreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the ttee. 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

The CHAIRMAN. e question is on laying aside the bill 


with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this is another one of those bills 
to correct the military record of a soldier for the purpose of per- 
mitting him to get a pension. The committee hasamended this 
bill, and has attached the usual provision, which provides that 
the soldier is not to recover any back pay or emoluments that 
might have been due him at the time of his desertion, but the 
intent and pu e of this bill is to pension a man who not only 
deserted once, but deserted twice. 

He deserted the first time and was permitted to rejoin his 
‘command under the proclamation of the President, which ex- 
pressly provided that he should serve faithfully until dis- 
charged if the brand of desertion was to be removed from his 
record. He did not serve faithfully until discharged. He de- 
serted again, as the report shows, and therefore he was in fact 
twice a deserter. Now, the committee that reported thiscase 
seem to think that he was not an intentional deserter. The 
committee seem to think that because of his own statement 
made nearly thirty years after the occurrence he ought to have 
this stigma wiped out, ought to receive at this late day an hon- 
orahia ischarge and be permitted to apply for and receive a 

msion. 

Pert seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this case is a most out- 
rageous one. Itap to me that if we undertake to pension 
aman who has deserted not only once but twice, and to do it on 
his own unsupported testimony given thirty years after the war 
and after the occurrence of the causes which induced him to 
desert, it will be a most remarkable proce: There is nota 
man who ever deserted who would not be willing to give some 
such plausible excuse as this man gives. I know that in the 
latter part of the report it is stated that two other witnesses tes- 
tify to his service in the Army and to what is described as sub- 
stantially the same facts” that he states himself, but the testi- 
mony of those other witnesses is not given. The testimony of 
the people whose testimony would have the most weight with 
this committee is not furnished by the report. 

The testimony that is given in extenso is the testimony of the 
deserter himself, and upon that testimony we are asked to re- 
move these two charges of desertion and to allow this man to 
be honorably discharged, thus putting him in a position to re- 


ceive a ion at the hands of the Government. I am opposed 
to this kind of special legislation, pensioning deserters, and I 
am specially opposed to this particular case because the records 


* 


show that this man deserted, not only once, but twice. I do 
not think that men who desert ought to have their marg 
record corrected by special legislation, or should be permit 

to enjoy the same priviteges and receive the same emoluments 
as men who served their country honorably and were honorably 
discharged at the close of the war. A 

Lam not willing to concede that there ought not to be some 
difference made between a case of this kind and the case of a 
man who served his country honorably during the war and was 
honorably discharged from the service at its close. It seems to 
me that this committee will be going very far if it undertakes 
to pension this man or any man with a record of this character. 
There is nothing in his record that makes him a fit subject for 
public charity. He does not deserve the sympathy of any hon- 
est and patriotic man. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I fully appreciate 
all that the gentleman who has just taken his seat has said. I 
desire to say in the outset that I have no inclination to recom- 
mend the granting of an honorable discharge to a man who, 
under all the circumstances of the case, ought not to have it. 
This is a bill that I introduced myself, for one of my own con- 
stituents, with whom I had some acquaintance, though I have 
a much larger acquaintance with the members of his regiment, 
the Thirty-fourth Indiana, one of the most gallant regiments 
that that State sent to the late war. 5 

Ihave met many of this man’s comrades who were with him 
in the service—a service which extended over more than four 

ears and which terminated on the Rio Grande, at atime when 

exico was involved in war with Maximilian. This is not an 
ordinary case. It is a case where a man enlisted in the earl 
portion of the war, on the 23d day of September, 1861, resullste 
on the läth day of December, 1863, and served continuously 
without any break in his record until February 5, 1885. His reg- 
iment participated in a great many battles. 

My recollection now is that it participated in the Vicksburg 
campaign and in the campaign in Louisiana, and was finally 
transferred to the Mexican border near the close of the war. 
Some of this soldier’s comrades live in my town. I can not say 
that they were in the same company with him, but they were in 
the same regiment, and they are most reputable and excellent 
gentlemen. 

Now, as toanother point made by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, the testimony of this soldier is corroborated by two com- 
rades of his own company, Amos and C. B. Porter. L 
know both gentlemen, and they are excellent and reputable cit- 
ens. They testify, as the report states, to substantially the 
same facts that are testified to by the soldier himself. 

Every report of this kind ought to bring the truth before tha 
House without covering up or concealing an and here is 
a report which I believe brings all the facts before the House. 
Now, what are the facts as to the alleged first desertion? The 
soldier, under a regular detail, in pig BE an. officer, left his 
camp and went to the Rio Grande, I jeve, for water. He 
crossed with some of his friends into Mexico. Before he could 

et back—and there is nothing to show that he was not acting 

perfect good faith—the other members of the detail had re- 
turned to camp. The testimony shows and the report states 
that this man’s absence was without the slightest intention in 
the world of deserting his command. 

Mr. STALLINGS. How long was he gone at that time? 

Mr. JONES. He never returned. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Oh, yes. 

Mr. STALLINGS. How long was it before he did return? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Only afew days. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Does the report show that? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I will read what it says: 

The soldier himself, who is duly vouched for as a reputable and honorable 
citizen of Huntington County, Ind., testifies thaton February 7, 1865, while 
his company was stationed at Bocachica Bay, Texas, he, with others of his 
company, Went as an escort g in of teams hauling water from 
the Rio Grande River for the use of thetroops. While there he and some of 
his comrades were permitted by the commissioned officer having charge of 
the escort to cross the river into Mexico, and having done so and attempt- 

to return found that the escort had gone. 
nasmuch as the place where the escort had been for water was 4 miles 
from camp, he feared capture by the Confederates, and he concluded to re- 
main in Mexico until the escort would return; that the weather became so 
bad that no escort could return for some caye, when he learned he was re- 
as a deserter and dropped from the rolls of his rape 128 On learn- 

g of the President's 5 he at once returned to 
the first safe oppen ty. He had never intended at any time to his 
command. On return to his company he was reinstated in his command 
and continued to serve faithfully until long after the war had, in fact, closed, 
viz, December 1, 1865. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Now, how long was it from the time he 
deserted until he heard of the President’s proclamation? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I can not te The re- 
port does not show. 

Mr. STALLINGS. There is no way, therefore, of telling how 
long it was from the time he left until he rejoined his company. 


you that. 


Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. My impression is—if any other gen- 
tlemen present has a more distinct recollection I trust he will 
correct me—that under the terms of the President's proclama- 
tion the soldier was obliged to return before the Ist day of May, 
1 


865. 

I think the President's proclamation was to the effect that all 
soldiers who were absent from their commands without leave, 
or whose leaves had expired, or who were absent from any other 
cause, whatever it might be, might have no trouble in getting 
their records cured if they returned on or before the Ist day of 


May. 

Me. MAHON. The Ist of May, 1865. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. STALLINGS. What time did this man go into Mexico? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. On the 7th day of February, 1865. 

Mr. STALLINGS. And when did he learn of the President's 
proclamation? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Iam unable to answer that. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Did he return after the President’s proc- 
lamation? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. 
December, 1865. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Was that the first desertion? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Then he was absent from his command 
about three months. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana, Oh, I think not so long as that. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Well, it was from February until he could 
hear of the President’s proclamation, which was about April or 


May. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. No; the proclamation expired in 
May. 

Me. MARTIN of Indiana. It expired by limitation on the Ist 


May. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Was not the proclamation issued in April? 

Mr. HARE. I think, on the 22d of April. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Let me ask the gentleman 
if these facts are testified to by the soldier alone? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. He testifies to them, but they are 
corroborated by two of his comrades. 

9 WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Were they with him at the 
time 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. My recollection is that they were; 
but there may be gentlemen here who can correct me in that. 
I know two members of the command who testified in his behalf 

rsonally—Mr. Manning and Mr. Porter. One is a resident of 

rant County and the other of Huntington County, in Indiana, 
near the line. I know these men personally, and they both cor- 
roborate the statementof the soldier in that regard. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take up the time of the 
committee any longer than is absolutely necessary, whether you 
vote this resolution up or down. But I submit that this is a 
proper statement of the principle that should govern, 

in point of fact he left his command there with the consent 
of the commissioned officer in charge of it there was no inten- 
tion of desertion, and I maintain that there can be no desertion 
under such circumstances any more than there can be the com- 
mission of any other willful crime without intent. Desertion 
consists, as it seems to me, in the willful intention of the man to 
abandon the command of which he is a member without return- 
ing; but when a man leaves his command without that inten- 
tion, and intending to return, it does not constitute a ease of de- 
sertion. The intention of abandoning the command to which he 
has sworn allegiance, and to which his service is due, consti- 
tutes the crime. : 

Now, I submit, on the statement of facts embodied in the re- 
port, that the intention of the soldier, his long term of service 
at the time—three years and six months, I believe—indicate 
that no desertion was intended, and, in fact, that the charge of 
desertion is fully and completely refuted. 

Mr. LAYTON. I would like the gentleman to explain the 
circumstances connected with the second desertion before he 
takes his seat. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am coming to that presently. 

Mr. CABANISS. One question I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman. If he returned in accordance with the proclamation of 
the President, why was he marked as a deserter? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. He was reported as a deserter be- 
fore the President's proclamation was issued. The soldier after- 
wards returned to his command; and you may place it, gentle- 
men of the committee, in the strongest light against him (my 
3 is that he returned in March, although I am not able 

state tively); but putting it in the strongest iblelight 
against him, he must have returned by the Ist of There 


Yes; he returned and served until 


were no more battles fought in Texas, I believe, n the spring 


of 1865 after his desertion. 
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Mr. STALLINGS. The gentleman, I think, is mistaken. The 
last battle of the war was fought in Texas, and was in June, 1865. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Where? 

Mr. STALLINGS. I have forgotten the place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must insist that gentlemen 
who desire to interrupt a member addressing the committee, in 
order to prevent the confusion that prevails on the floor, shall 
arise and address themselves to the Chairman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Now, Mr. Chairman, to go a little 
further, the soldier at any rate returned, so far as that is con- 
cerned, by his own voluntary act; and I might add, in conclusion, 
that it seems to me under all the circumstance that if he had 
been arrested and court-martialed, with the evidence that this 
committee has presented to the House before that court-martial, 
and with his long service in which he never faltered once, the 
court-martial itself would have acquitted him of any intention 
to desert, and would consequently acquit him of the crime of 
desertion, 

Now, coming along further: when he returned, whether it was 
the Ist of May or whatever time it may have been, the war was 
practically ended. He served during that summer, during the 
months of June, July, August, September, and October, in that 
climate along the Rio Grande River, which at least to a North- 
ern man is veryenervating. He stoodit, however, well enough. 
When the Ist of December came, the facts are, without any at- 
tempt at concealment, that the war was raging in Mexico, and 
this soldier, feeling that the war for the Union was over—for no 
one will contend for a moment that there was any actual war be- 
tween the Confederacy and the Federal Union at that time—in 
place of staying with his command, went across the Rio Grande 
again and engaged in the war in that country. 

Mr. MARSH. On which side? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I do not know. My presumption 
would be, from the nature of the man, that it was on the side of 
liberty. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Is it the object of this bill, 
in removing this charge of desertion, to enable this man to ob- 
tain a pension? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana.. I will say frankly to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina that it is not my object. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Could you not insert the 
usual provision that he shall receive uo emoluments, ete.? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. That has been done. That amend- 
ment has already been adopted. 

Mr. STALLINGS. You say it is not your object. Is it his 
object to obtain a pension? 

Mr. MARTINofIndiana. Idonotknow. Butnow, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, I want to submit one observation on that 
pomi Itseems to me that with this long service that this sol- 

ier rendered to his country, knowing him asI do, knowing that 
to day he is a poor man who isearning his living as best he can, 
without eyen a home of his own to shelter him, earning his livin 
by day’s work, it seems to me that if the action of the House o; 
Representatives and of Congress should result in the clearin 
of this man’s military record, and if he in point of fact coul 
show that in four years’ honorable and honest service given to 
his country he incurred wounds or disabilitivs during that time, 
that isa question between him and his country, and it seems to 
me one that the people of this country would not make very 
much question about. 

Mr. STALLINGS. lL understand you to say that he earns his 
living by his daily work? 

Mr. MARTIN ot Indiana. He does. 

Mr. STALLINGS. And that he has no home? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. That is correct. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Would removing the charge of desertion 
give him a home? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. No; it would not. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Then the removal of the charge of de- 
sertion is simply in order to give him a pension, is it not? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Youmay take it par as you choose. 
Suppose it does have that effect. In point of fact he can not ob- 
tain a pension without proof of disability, and I want to say to 

further that, in my judgment, from what I have seen of 

m-—— 

Mr. LANE. Would he not come in under the act of 1890? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Lat me finish my statement. My 
own judgment is, from what I have seen of the man and from 
what I know of these two soldiers who have testified in his be- 
half, and from what I know of the thirty or forty soldiers who 
have petitioned, men who served in that war for long terms— 
from what I know, my judgment is he could not prove a disa- 


bility incurred in that service, for my information is he incurred 
none. The facts are that at the end of his service there he was 
strong enough to enlist in the warin Mexico, and it seems to me 
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that the facts here clearly show that he was not entitled toa 
ension under the old law. Therefore I think it does not enter 
to this case at all. od eve 

Mr. CABANISS. You say he deserted the second time, or 
left his command, about December 1, 1865? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. CABANISS. How long did his regiment serve after he 
left the second time? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I think they were discharged in 
February. 

Mr. CABANISS. Then he left the second time three months 
before his regiment was mustered out? ? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen, I am not going to detain the committee any longer. I 
leave it all with Min on the statement of facts, on the record of 
this four year soldier, and I ask the members of this committee 
to voteas they may choose—tovote the report up or vote it down. 

I am not in favor of removing charges of desertion on light 
cause; and yetitseems to me that to-night, as the representa- 
tive of this man, and as a member of Congress who does not be- 
lieve in the removal of charges of desertion on trivial grounds, 
I can conscientiously vote for this measure. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
of the gentleman from Indiana. I believe, however, heisthrough. 
I simply want to call his attention to some facts and ask him 
some questions. I understood the gentleman to say in his con- 
cluding remarks that he based this claim solely on the ground 
that this soldier had served honorably for four years, and that 
he was now poor and dependent upon his manual labor for a 
living. A good deal has been said about his desertion and the 
proof bearing upon his intention when leaving his command. 

I understood the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
to ask the question I now want to ask. I want to know what 
proof there is, outside of the soldier’sown statement, that he did 
not intend to desert, and attempted to return to his command? 
If I could be convinced that a great injustice had been done this 
soldier, that he did not leave his command for the purpose of 
desarting, but that he left for a legitimate purpose, and when he 
left he could not get back to his command, [would not have any 
objection to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemanfrom Virginia stated that 
he wanted to ask the gentleman from Indiana a question. 

Mr. JONES. As I understood the gentleman had yielded 
the floor, but he can answer my question in his own time or in 
mine if he so prefers. He can answer in my time, as the Chair 
had recognized me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognized the gentleman 
from: Virginia to ask a question. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman from Indiana had taken his seat 
and then I asked to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia will be 
recognized in his own time if the gentleman from Indiana has 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I recognize the fact that whatever 
I say will be in the gentleman's time, with the permission of 
the Chair. 

Mr. JONES. Of course the gentleman can answer in my time. 

Now, I say if this were merely a technical desertion, if this 
man had not in fact, in reality deserted, and this record was 
against him, and this bill was introduced for the purpose of re- 

iring an injustice done him by the record, I would not hesitate 

or one moment as to my action. If it were such a desertion as 
that, he ought to stand on the same footing with other soldiers 
whose records are cured by the general law. 

There is no statement that the gentleman from Indiana would 
make from his own knowledge that I would not be willing to 
accept implicitly; but the objection I urged to this bill when I 
first arose was that the report simply gave a recital by the 
claimant himself of the case which led to his supposed deser- 
tion, and then referred to two other witnesses, whom the gen- 
tleman from Indiana says he knows testified to substantially the 
same thing. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
asked the gentleman from Indiana if those two witnesses accom- 

ied this soldier when he crossed the Rio Grande; and I un- 
erstood the gentleman from Indiana to say that he could not an- 
swer that question; that he did not know whether they did or not. 

If the gentleman can say from his own knowledge that these 
men accompanied this soldier and that they had been placed in 
the same position that he was, and were unable to get back to 
the command as he was unable to get back to it, that they are 
honorable men, and he is willing to accept their testimony and 
to act upon it, then I would be willing toa the same; but unless 
he can do that I am not willing to accept the statement of the 
soldier himself. ; i 

Mr.'PICKLEB. Will the gentloman allow me to ask him a 
question? 


Mr. JONES. Ihad not gotten through with my own ques- 
tions, but if the gentleman wants to ask me a question I will 
accommodate him. 

Mr. PICKLER. Does not the gentleman from Virginia now 
think that when this man performed four years of honorable 
service in the Army that that ought to offset his doubts as to 
whether his evidence is correct or not? 

Mr. JONES. No, sir; I do not. : 

Mr. PICKLER. You do not think that worth anything? 

Mr. JONES. Ido not think forty years of service ought to 
blot out his deliberate desertion under such circumstances as 
he deserted. The condition upon which he was permitted to 
return to his command after his first desertion, as set forth in 
the President's proclamation, was that he should serve there- 
after until honorably discharged. He did not keep the condi- 
tion, but again willfully deserted and entered the service of the 
Mexican Government, for which he received a bounty. Such a 
man is notentitled toan honorable discharge, and has no claims’ 
upon his country for a pension. 

Such a man is a deserter and a bounty jumper and not an honor- 
able soldier. That is my answer to the gentleman. I under- 
stand these two witnesses were not able to state the facts that I 
want to know; and I can well understand how they could not 
have stated those facts. They could not know why this man 
romaned away from his command even if they knew why he 
eft it. 

.Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Will the 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN ofIndiana. I do not want to make any statement 
here that I am not absolutely certain of. I want the committee to 
have full knowledge of all the facts before they take action, and 
therefore I ask unanimous consent that the further considera- 
tion of this bill be postponed; in other words, that it be with- 
drawn without losing its place on the Calendar, and in the mean- 
time I will examine this evidence. 

Mr. PICKLER. The trouble, Mr. Chairman, is that bills of 
this kind come up and some gentleman makes an objection, and 
we spend an hour or two discussing them, and then they are laid 
aside, and the next night they come up again and we spend an- 
other hour or so in discussion, thus cutting off other bills from 
consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gon neman from Indiana that this bill be laid aside without prej- 
udice? 

[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama withholds his remarks for revi- 
sion. See Appendix.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I desire consent to 
withdraw the bill without prejudice, retaining its place on the 
Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. HEARD. Ido not want to object, but I want the indul- 
gence of the House to say that the gentleman from Indiana in 
charge of the bill [Mr. MARTIN] expressed his intention of ex- 
amining the record with a view-to giving the House further in- 
formation upon this subject at some other time. : 

Now, I rise to give notice that hereafter when a bill is pre- 
sented to the committee, and discussed pro and con, and permis- 
sion is asked to withdraw it, I shall insist that it take its place 
at the foot of the Calendar, and not be brought up successively 
night after night to be kept constantly before the committee 
and in that manner prevent the consideration of bills that would 
not be objected to. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of objection, the bill will 
be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

WELLS JOHNSON. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask a favor of the 
committee. Iam not able to regularly attend the night ses- 
sions like these young gentlemen around me, and will ask that 
a bill slightly increasing a pension may now be considered. It 
is a Senate bill which passed the Senate in the last Congress, 
and now comes again from the Senate. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Has it been considered by the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOL- 
MAN]asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[A bill (S.578) granting an increase of pension to Wells Johnson.] 

Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provi- 
sions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Wells Johnson, ot 
Ripley county: Ind., at the rate of $30 per month, in lieu of the pension heis 


gentleman yield to me? 


now rece: 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, but a single word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request for unan- 
imous consent? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to say a single word. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Let us have the report read. 


Mr.HOLMAN. This increase is only $6 a month. This man 
is now receiving $24. I have been acquainted with this soldier 
from childhood, and I am certain it is a proper case. -The bill 

‘ the Senate atthe last session, and I was unable to get it 

‘ore the House in the last Congress. It has now passed the 

3 again, and I am certain that it is an unusually meritor- 
us case. 

Mr. LACEY. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I ask for the reading of the report. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman object to the consid- 
eration of the bill? 7 

Mr. LACEY. Ido. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Lask for the reading of the report. It is 
not usual to object before tho report has been read. 

Mr. LACEY. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr, STALLINGS. Will the gentleman let the report be 


read? 

Mr. LACEY. Lobjectto the reading of the report. We took 
up all of last Friday night in the consideration of a bill which 
was taken up out of its order, and a good deal of time has been 
spent in the same way this evening. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This is the first time in my long experience 
that such an objection has been made. : 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I hope the gentleman from 
Iowa will not object to this. 

Mr. LACEY. I regret to object. š 

Mr. LANE. Iwish tosubmitsome remarks, and I will ask the 
Clerk to read the report in my time. 

The report (by Mr. MARTIN of Indiana) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, having had under consideration the 
bill (Ss. gh ype an increase of pension to Wells Johnson, and also the 
bill (H. R. tor the same hereby back the latter bill with 
the because of the favorable 


Obediah A. Fra: 
tition of a dozen soldier ac- 
of the beneficiary. The affidavit of Dr. Abbott is dated May 2. 
personal examination made 


him of the applicant at that 
evious examinations made by 
The condition of said beneficiary on the 2d instant is thus described by 


wit: 
ot have this y given said claimant a ply 
porto as follows: Varicose ulcer of 
cons’ 


longer than left leg; the ulcer on inner 
Inches. Badly emaci: 

‘This witness testifies that he has been acquainted with applicant for about 
twenty-nine years, 

A similar bill on behalf of applicant was reported favorably by this com- 
mittee in the cary e Congress, but was not reached for consideration. 

The report e by the Senate Committee on Pensions, and which your 
committee adopt, is as follows, to wit: 

“The claimant in this bill is Wells Johnson, of Ripley County, Ind., late a 
private in Com: B, Sixty- th ent Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
Palisted July 22 1807, dischar June 30, 1805, on account of disabilities in- 
curred in the service. He applied for and is now dra a pension of $24 

ricose veins in the right leg, resulting , and disease 


ony shows that he is now suffering from all 
an aggravated form; the Pension Bureau has refused his 
application for an increase on the ground that he is drawing the highest 
rate of pension allowable under the rules. 

“A photograph Spar egi the evidence of the ulcers in his leg; the one 
is 3} inches, the other 1 inch in circumference; they are described as con- 
stant and incurable. The soldier suffers all the time, loses sleep, is incom- 

tent for any labor, and, as some of the witnesses state, is in a worse con- 
Bitton than if he had lost his leg, though his pension does not reach the 
amount allowed for the loss ofa leg. The soldier is poor, has no family of 
his own, lives with his widowed mother, who is also poor, and whom he en- 
3 to help support. He is without means ot any consequence except 


25 bili proposes to increase his pension to 830 per month; we think, 
uade r the circumstances, this increase of $$ per month is just and reason- 
able. 

“We therefore recommend the passage of the bill.” 


Mr. LANE. I move that the bill be laid aside with a favor- 
able report. 
Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman—— 


The CHAIRMAN. The guestion is on laying aside the bill, 
to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 


pass. 
The afirmative vote was taken. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, I objected to this bill being 
taken up out of its order, objected to the . the report, 
and then asked recognition of the Chair; and w I do not de- 

sire now to insist upon my objection, as the time has been taken to 

read the bill and report, I wish to call the attention of the com- 


mittee to one or two facts that I think ought to be more fully 
understood. 

I took the pains to-day to go through the records of the pres- 
ent Congress, and I find that although we have been in session 
now for nine months, there have been but two private pension 
bills which have passed both Houses and secured the approval 
of the President. One of them is a bill in favor of a Revolu- 
tionary soldier’s daughter, to pension her at $12 a month, and 
the other is the case of a soldier of the war of 1812, pensioned at 
$50 per month. He was 101 years of age. Now these bills rep- 
resent all the progress that has been made in private pension 
legislation during these nine months. 

r. STALLINGS. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. LACEY. This is the regular order. - 

Mr. STALLINGS. There is nothing b2fore the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY] 

has the floor. 
Mr. LACEY. We have in all this time succeeded in passing 
into law just two private pension bills. I objected to my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] calling up this bill out of its order, 
because after nine months we have only succeeded in getting two 
bills through, and I felt that the taking npor any bill out of its 
orderin this way was unjust to the other bills that stood upon the 
Calendar. This bill has been read and the report has been read 
notwithstanding the objection. The objectionseems to be disre- 
garded, and I not propose now to insist upon it. I do hope 
that we can get al with these bills. We ought in a single 
evening to clear up this whole pension calendar. There are not 
many bills on the Calendar. 

Mr. BRYAN. Ishould like to ask the gentleman if he has 
investigated to find out how many bills have passed the House? 

Mr. LACEY. I donot know the number. È makes no differ- 
ence how many bills pass the House; they can not become laws 
until they pass the Senate. 

The only bills that have become laws in the present Congress 
are H. R. 2627, granting a pension of $50 a month to Andrew 
Franklin, a soldier of the war of 1812, now 101 years of age; and 
the other, H. R. 5253, in favor of Hannah Lyons, daughter of a 
Revolutionary soldier, granting her $12 2 month. 

Mr. BRYAN. Is it not true that all legislation has been sus- 
pended during the discussion of the tariff bill? 

9 LACEY. They have passed more bills in the Senate than 
we ve. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope this bill will be laid aside with a 
fayorable recommendation. 

The bill was ordered to bs laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


HARRIET T. VOSBURGH. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


4561) granting a pension to Harriet T. Vosburgh. 
The bill was rod at length. 


Mr. JONES. Iwill askif the bill to remove the charge of de- 
sertion against Frederick Ottstotts was not before this on the 
Calendar? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Calendar number, 230. 

Mr. JONES. It was not in that ordér last Friday ht, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised that that bill was 
not in order at the Friday night session: 

Mr. HEARD. The Calendar nnmber of that bill-is 278}, in- 
stead of 280. That is the bill just read. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I understand there is a minorite 
report as well as the report in this case, and I ask that both by 


read. 

The Clerk began to read the report. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Chairman, if the Clerk will suspend 
I think we may save some time. On Friday night, two weeks 

o—— 

TheCHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. STALLINGS. I rise to state that this bill is not pores 
on the Calendar, as it had been passed before; and I under- 
stand 

The CHAIRMAN, That does not make any difference. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Ishould think it made agreat deal of dif- 
ference. Ifthe bill has been passed it is not properly on the 
Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is the reading of the 


report. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I make the point of order, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Ihave stated the facts—that this 
bill has been laid aside heretofore with a favorable report in 
this committee, and therefore there is no necessity for its being 
on the Calendar again. f 
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The N The Chair will hear the gentleman on 
that poin 
Mri STALLINGS, I will state the facts, and that is the only 
way to get at the matter. Two weeks ago l.objected to the con- 


sideration of this bill under amisapprehension. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CURTIS] afterwards called my 8 to 
the facts in the case, aud I subsequently asked unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be laid aside with a 3 recommenda- 
tion, and that request was grantet by the Committee of the 
Whole. Those are the facts 
Mr. MARTIN of eee The facts stated by the gentleman 
from Alabama Sree e 5970 of the RECORD. This bill 
aside a 


really has been th a favorable recommendation of 
the committee for two weeks. 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order, then, is well taken. 


FREDERICK OTTSTOTTS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1197) for the relief of Frederick Ottstotts. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Bett enacted, ett., That the Secretary of War of the Untted States be, and 
he is hereby, directed to remove the — rite desertion against Frederick 
Ottstotts (or Otstotts), late of on th Regiment United States 
fe rent ren issue to him an honorable discharge from the Army of the 


Mr. JONES, I ask for the of the report. 
The report (by Mr. Bowens of Californias was read, as fol- 


lows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
1197) to remove the ome tps desertion t Frederick Ottstotts, have 
had the same under careful consideration and report the same back with a 
recommendation that it do pass. 

A bill ot a character was favorably ook grea by the Committee on 
Military "Aftairs in the Fifty-second the House. From 
the facts prezented your committes that — sii ered such serv- 


ices to the United States 

masmuch as he is now oss of -eyesirut and a de- 
E from the result of,his mili- 
tary service. 

Heo enlisted in 1855, as his military record which is ‘herewith submitted will 
show, and served continuously until August 10, eee the close ot the 
War. His last enlistment was 1 for the ea to the re assisting in the 
gu ssion of the rebellion, but regulars and not the 
VF Your committee believe 


E mof which was fendered during the 
war, resulting in physically wrecking the system of a man, leas 
Government can do 4s to grant him an honorable discharge. , 


Private Frederick Otstott enlisted Mey oh, 15, 1855; was assigned to Troop K, 


Second Cavalry, and discharged May 1860, by expiration of term of serv- 
T designation changed to Fifth |. 
3 discharged uly 1, ve gaia Fe fot reénlistment; he re- 


was 
enlisted J 1, 1864, for three years poise ye United 
i-deserted A: 10, 1508 at — D. 
returned to 


command. Departmen’ eee remove 
charge of desertion under act of March 2, 189, the o only la 28 the ae 
now in force. ‘ 

Mr. JONES. Mr, Chairman, I simply want to state that Ido 
not think all the members of the committee have heard this re- 
port. There is a record attached to this report which states 
very explicitly what the report only refers to as a matter of in- 
ference. It states that this soldier deserted August 10, 1865, at 
Washington, D. C., and never returned to his command; and there 
is no such statement in e e docks as there was in the report in 
the case which we have just under consideration, and which 
was discussed by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MARTINI. 
In that case the point was made that it was merely a technical 
desertion; that the man did not intend to desert; that he had 
left his command for the purpose of re and that by rea- 
son of certain facts he was unable to get bac to his command. 

Now, this is a case of absolute, unequivocal desertion, without 
excuse, and without the slightest extenuating circumstance con- 
nected with it, so far as this report shows. This man absolutely 
deserted his command right here in the city of Washington, 
and never attempted to return. He offered no excuse for his 
desertion, and to this day has offered none. It is said now that 
he needs assistance, and that in view of his long and honorable 
zapora pi to the time of his desertion the committee thinks 
be. 8 ht to be pensioned. 

ubmit that in a case of this sort the charge ought not to be 
8 where there is not one single extenuating circumstance 
offered by the man himself, who does not deign even to say why 
he deserted. He was a soldier in the regular Army and nota 
volunteer, not one of those men who the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. WHEELER] talked about, who went in the war and 
fought the country’s without having been enlisted. I 
submit in all candor that this is not a proper case for the inter- 
vention of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying aside the bill 
with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. JONES. Asan amendment I move that the bill be re- 
ported to the House with the recommendation that it lie on the 


„and ere 


The question was taken on the motion of Mr. JONES, and the 

Chairman announced that he was in doubt. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 17, noes 18. 

Mr. JONES. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN, The pruon: from Virginia makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will appoint as tellers the gen- 
tleman from ee ay [Mr. JONES] and the gentleman from In- 


diana [Mr. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, I ask the indulgence of the 
committee fora moment. At our last on session this bill 
was called up, and after some discussion a motion was made 
similar to that made just now by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. JONES] that the bill be rep orted to the House adversely. I 
then suggested, in view of the pee of the gentleman who had 
in tenduced the bill as well as of the 8 who had reported 
it from the Committee on Military Affairs, that the right thing 
to do would be to place iton the Calendar and pass it over with- 
out prejudice. I now ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
withdrawn from the consideration of the committee with leave, 
to take its at the foot of the Calendar. 

Mr. PICKLER. I ga os I do not see any reason why we 
should not finish this bil 

The CHATRMAN. Objection’ is made. The tellers will take 
their places. 

The tellers took their places. 

Mr. PICKLER (pending the count by tellers). I rise to a par- 
liamen inquiry. Whose bill is this? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands ‘that it is a bill 
introduced by the 3 man from Ohio . OUTHWAITE]. 

Mr. PICKLER. Well, if there is no y here to look after the 
bill, I ask unanimous consent that the raga of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HEARD] be granted. 

Mr. JONES. The genfleman from South Dakota objected ‘to 
that course a while ago, and [ now renew the objection. 
wae 3 again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 

noes 

So the bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do lie on the table. 


HARRIET WOODBURY. 


The next pension business on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 811) to pension Harriet Woodbury, Windsor, Vt. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That r ; subject to the 5 i Wa SA 
authorized and directed place on ion Fol Su ii 


e of aaron AN Witton, SA Company ly seven 
ate ow 0 
Vermont Volunteers. 


Mr. STALLINGS. Lask that the report be read. 
Mr. JONES. Let us have both reports. 
tallow report of the committee (by Mr. APSLEY) was read, as 
OWS; 


pension Harriet Woodbury,.and submit the following re 
of Aaron . Who served 


in Company I, Seventh Vermont Volunteers, from November 25, . until 
his death in the 3 23 gor Tenging 


; that Mr. Wooduuey died in 1886, leav- 
widow without means, bread 
and hardly earns enough for a support. 

Your committee return the bill with the recommendation that it do pass, 
after being amended by str: out the word “regulations in line 5 and in- 
sorting in lieu thereof the w Umitations.“ 


The views of the minority were read, as follows: 


The minority of the Committee on Invalid Pensions submit the follo 
Woodbury: of their views in regard to the bill (H.R.811) to pension Harrie 
he purpose ofthis bills to restore to the pension r eww of a sol- 
diar who died in 1864, his former widow who remarried in1866 


remarri: 

‘The objections to be such bills as this are numerous. Inthe 
first piace, itmakesan exception of a case which isin nowise exceptional. 
There . e eee casos, buite may 
be 1 Stated that all cases of widows who have remarried and again be- 
. husbandless by reason of death or divoree present the same substan- 


It any widow so situated should be restored to pension all widows so sit- 
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uated should be restored, and this by general enactment and not by indi- 

vidual private bills, whereby those who may happen to have a friend to es- 

use their cause secure a benefit which the modest and the unknown never 

of seeking. Special pension acts are justifiable only in cases which 

are essentially exceptional andshould not be used to grant to one that which 

is denied to the many, whose situation is precisely the same. But aside 

from this consideration, however, the soldier's widow who remarries vol- 
ey Se her pension because she prefers to do so. . 

The Government can not become an insurer er A gn unfortunate termi- 
nation of this second matrimonial venture either vorce or death. To 
restore pension in case of divorce is toencourage remarried widows to seek 
divorces, and, in any event. it is to give them an ostensible claim upon the 
soldier’s death and memory which they have long since renounced by pref- 


9 it is not to be assumed that legislation of this character is 
in the line of justice or of honor to the soldiers themselves, or that itis nec- 
y desired or favored by the soldier classes. 

Acontribution from the public Treasury to the support of the widow of 
the soldier so long as she remains his widow, every soldier, perhaps, desires, 
and the common consent of the nation for thirty years has sanctioned this, 
dut that each soldier looks forward to and desires that his services and his 
memory shall be the basis of a pension to his wife at some remote day be- 

ond an intervening period of matrimonial alliance with some other hus- 
Bana, is by no means self-evident or fairly to be presumed. 

M. R. BALDWIN. 
C. J. ERDMAN, 
JOHN J. MCDANNOLD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
recommended by the committee. 

The Clerk read the amendmentas set outin the last paragraph 
of the report. / 

Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Chairman, I would ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions who introduced this bill 
and also who reported it? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. It was introduced by the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. GROUT], and it was reported by the 

tleman from Massachusetts[Mr. APSLEY]. 

Mr. STALLINGS. The gentleman from Vermontis not pres- 
ent this evening. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana, It is the same bill that was dis- 
cussed at length two weeks ago. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Chairman, I have the same objections 
to this bill that I had when it was up for consideration two 
weeks ago. I do not believe that we ought to nullify the gen- 
eral statute in order to make an exception in the case of this 
woman. The general law provides that whenever the widow of 
a soldier remarries she loses her pensionable status. That is 
the general statute. If itis nota good law we ought to repeal 
it. 41 it is a good law we ought to abide by it. There is not 
one scintilla of evidence set out in the majority report of the 
committee, or in the minority report, that would justify the al- 
lowance of a pension in this case over and above hundreds and 
thousands of other cases of the same character. 

If I were to object to this bill on the ground that it would set 
a precedent which would draw hundreds and thousands, yes, 

ons of dollars from the Treasury in cases of the same kind 

that alone would be a sufficient reason; but I put my objection 
on a higher ground. There may, be perhaps, 10,000 or even 20,- 
000 widows in the United States who are in a condition similar 
to that in which this woman stands. There is a general law 
which says to her and others in like condition, You can not 
drawea pension as the widow of a soldier if you remarry.” Now, 
we are asked to make an exception of this case in favor of this 
woman, while thousands of others are compelled to abide by the 
law as it exists and as it has existed for years. I see no justice 
in that. 

Not a single reason is given in either the majority or the mi- 
nority report why a pension should be allowed to this woman, 
and I for one can not afford to give my vote to nullify the gen- 
eral statute in special cases like this. I repeat, if the law is a 
bad one, let us repeal it; but if it is a good one, let us abide by 
it. Noreason is given, or can be given, for granting a pension 
in this case better than can be given in hundredsand thousands 
of other cases of widows who have remarried. 

The husband of this woman was no braver, no truer to the 
Union cause than the husbands of thousands of other women 
who are forbidden to draw pensions because they have remar- 
ried; yet because this ohe happens to have a friend in Congress 
we are asked to give her a privilege which is refused to others 
standing in a like situation. I do not believe in any such fa- 
voritism, nog will I ever while Iam a member of this House vote 
to give a pension to an individual while it is refused to others 
of the same class equally meritorious. 

Now, I wish to make a little digression at this point. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. ELLIS], in discussing the bill 
which he brought before the House at our last Friday night ses- 
sion, and again to-night, stated that we had twenty-nine millions 
of money in the naval pension fund. That is an error. -The 
amount is only fourteen millions, and it draws only 3 per cent 
interest per annum, It brings in interest $375,000, which goes 
to pay these navy pensions as far as it goes, and the estimated 
amount re ui~ed to pay this naval pension for this year is about 


four millions. Therefore the statement of the gentleman from 
Kentucky was erroneous. 

Now, I do not desire to discuss this question any further. My 
mind is unalterably opposed to allowing pensions of this char- 
acter unless we repeal the general statute and place all on the 
same footing. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with the posi- 
tion taken by the gentleman from Alabama who has just taken 
his seat. It is a remarkable fact that every pension that comes 
before this House is opposed by thatgentleman. Here is a com- 
mittee making a favorable report, and some members of the 
committee m g a minority report, but nobody is present to 
defend the one or the other. It i I repeat, a remarkable fact 
hat the gentleman from Alabama opposes all these pension 

8. - 

Now, the law provides that a widow drawing a pension, if she 
remarries, forfeits her pension; and I have no doubt that it was 
passed on this principle: that as she had remarried again she 
had some person to support and defend her. That is the prin- 
ciple on which it is based, and it relieves the pension rolls just 
to that extent. That act ought to remain on the law books of 
the nation, because we have, as gentlemen have said, thousands 
of widows all through the country who have remarried and have 
been removed from the pension rolls,and the men they married 
are able and competent to take care of themand are doing so to- 
day—thus reducing the pension list, the number on the rolls, 
and the amount required to pay them. 

_ But there is another fact in this case that we must not lose 
sight of. This woman’s husband—her first love, her first hus- 
band—gave up his life to save this Government from dismem- 
berment. As I understand it, this man died from wounds re- 
ceived in line of duty during the war. Now, she remarried, and 
was taken from the rolls, and properly so, under the general 
statute. No doubt she believed the man she married could sup- 
porther. She understood full well that if she remarried she 
would be dropped from the pension rolls. 

But, unfortunately for this soldier's widow, the man she mar- 
ried—her second husband—fell sick, as the record shows, and 
in place of being a defense and a support to her he became a 
burden and lingered a long time, finally dying with that terri- 
ble disease, cancer. We find her to-day absolutely destitute, 
with people dependent upon her, and working for 25 cents a day 
for her support and theirs. 

I take the position that the general law should not be repealed, 
but should stand here to protect the Government, and let these 
widows who remarry and have second husbands who are able 
and willing to take care of them do their duty instead of re- 
gulag the Government to do it by providing support for their 

amilies. 

The thousands of widows who have been remarried under such 
circumstances, and whose husbands are able to take care of 
them, are not entitled to pension. But I ask, in justice and 
equity, if this woman, who gave her first husband’s life to the 
service of his country, and married again, believing that she 
married a man who was able to take care of her, but, on the con- 
trary, having to take care of him for a long time in his last ill- 
ness, whether she should not be restored to the position which 
was forfeited by the second marriage? 

In her old age she finds herself without 3 to support 
her except a little, miserable pittance of 25 or 30 cents a 
day. I think under these circumstances that she is justly 
entitled to ask the Government to restore her to the pen- 
sion rolls. It is no argument t such special bills as 
this to say that the general statute forbids them. The House 
has passed, and always will pass them, and I believe these cases 
ought to be parod; here can not be very many of them, and 
it is better that the general statute should remain, and that re- 
lief should be granted in special cases by special bills, for the 
reason that then the House has the facts in every case before it, 
and can determine properly whether it is meritorious or other- 


wise. 
this bill will be passed. 


I ho 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, I presented this 
matter very fully two weeks ago to-night to the committee, and 
will not detain the committee now except to make a few very 
brief remarks. 

The number of bills of this character passed by the Fiftieth 
Congress at one session was 3; in the Fifty-first Congress the 
number was 34; in the Fifty-second Congress, 11. 

Now, I present these facts for two purposes: one to show that 
the idea that there are thousands of these cases in existence in 
the United States to-day is utterly erroneous. 

Mr.STALLINGS. I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: Have you any idea how many of such cases there are? 

Mr. MARTIN of Ind . Ihave just this idea: It has gone 


through the length and breadth of the land thatin proper cases, 
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where the soldier died and the widow remarried and has been 
a good woman, her second husband dying and leaving her desti- 
tute, that the House—I do not mean this House, but the Con- 
gress of the United States—will restore her to the pension roll. 

Mr. STALLINGS. That is hardly, I would suggest, an an- 
swer to my question. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Let me answer it. 

I want to show the only source by which I can get the infor- 
mation the gentleman seeks. Notwithstanding the fact that 
this is known throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
and has been for years and years, there were thirty-four of these 
bills passed in the Fifty-first Congress and only eleven in the 
Fifty-second. The number 1 before Congress at this ses- 
sion is only about thirty or forty, and the number favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, during the nine 
months we have been in session, is only seven. ; 

Mr. STALLINGS. Now, may I interrupt my friend right 
there? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Is it nota fact that in the Fifty-second 
Congress there was a terrible fight made in this House in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on this very proposition, and that the bills 
were defeated; and is not that the reason why there have been 
so few 1 79 

Mr. RTIN of Indiana. No; J think not. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Iwill state to my friend from Indiana that 
I heard it so stated by an old member of the House this evening. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I was pretty familiar with that 
matter in the Fifty-second Congress, having had the honor to 
be chairman of thatcommittee. My recollection nowis—though 
I may be at fault that no fight has ever hitherto been made upon 
this class of bills. 

Now I speak of this for another reason. When each new Con- 
gress meets in its first session, is there not a presumption that 
when a certain class of cases have been acted upon favorably in 

receding Congresses, by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

y the House of Representatives, by the Senate, and by the 

President of the United States in approval, for years and years, 

that the committee will feel bound to make favorable reports 

sab 76 70 — 85 of that kind, with proper proof, come before the com- 
e 

Now, Mr. Chairman, just letme put this one matter to the 
members of this Committee of the Whole of the Fifty-third 
Congress. Here is the precedent, established in the Fiftieth 
Congress. It was followed in the Fifty-ñrst Congress and in the 
Fifty-second Congress. It has been followed, after full and fair 
investigation, by a great majority of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions in the Fifty-third Congress. Now, I put it to the 
members of the Committee of the Whole, sitting here to-night, 
are you willing now that this Committee of the Whole shall 
begin to break down well-established precedents of the House 
of Representatives, made in the past and followed by your 
committee honestly and conscientiously in this House? 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of this committee, let me appeal 
to you once more. Is there a single thing in the facts presented 
by this case which is dishonorable to this applicant or that takes 
away one shade of her respect for the memory of the husband 
who lost his life in the service? If so, what is it? 

Mr. STALLINGS. I should like to suggest to the gentleman 
that she very readily forgot the memory of that soldier husband 


by marr: 2 agon 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
think not. I desire to suggest this fact. I believe it is true—I 
am sure from my knowledge of the facts that it was true upon 
the side of the Union in the late war—that the great body of the 
soldiers came from the poorer classes of the people of this coun- 
try, and that when a soldier lost his life in the service he had 
little but his memory to leave to his widow and children, I be- 
lieve you would find that true amongst the men who enlisted on 
the side of the Confederacy. I believe that when they died, re- 
gardless of the results of the war, the most they lelt to their 
widows and children was but a memory. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I should like to suggest to the gentleman 
that as far as the Southern soldiers were concerned, they came 
both from the poor and the rich. 

Mr.MARTIN of Indiana. Verywell. Grant that. Now, in this 
case, as far as the proof shows, this woman made a second mar- 

e, which the laws of the country recognize as honorable. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. The law encourages marriage. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. The law encourages marriage. 
The practice of Congress in this class of cases has been, when 
the woman has been shown to be poor, when she married again 
and the second husband died, to say by its action, reported 
through its regular committees, that the widow of a man who 
gave his life in the service of bis country, even if she did marry 


again, shall not, when the proper facts are presented before 
Congress, be allowed to end her days in the poorhouse. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I appeal to this Committee of 
the Whole of the Fifty-third Congress not to break down well- 
established precedents which have been made for the guidance 
not only of the House, but of its committees, and in this case 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion to lay aside 
the bill with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Indiana talks 
about the establishmentof precedents, and argues that the com- 
mittee ought to pass this bill because a precedent has been es- 
tablished by the passage of other bills of this character. 

Now, it seems to me that that is very narrow ground upon 
which to base a request that this House should pass this bill. I 
rather thought that every one of these special pension cases was 
supposed to stand upon some special ground. I had not un- 
derstood that it was claimed that because one widow who had 
remarried had been pensioned that we ought to pensign all 
widows who elected to remarry and who became widows for the 
second time. If that be true, then we ought to have the general 
law which has been talked about and pension them all. 

It is not a question of whether special bills pensioning widows 
who have remarried have passed this House. The question is 
whether this bill presents such special merit as to entitle this 
widow to 1 legislation in her behalf. I admit, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I am opposed to all bills of this class. I state candidly 
and frankly that I am opposed to all of these special bills pen- 
sioning widows who have remarried and afterwards lost their 
second husbands. As I understand, the ground upon which spe- 
cial legislation is asked ordinarily, it is that there is some spe- 
cial merit in the case presented. The fact that a bill of that 
kind has passed in some former Congress is not aquestion which 
ough to operate as binding on the mindsof the members of this 

ouse. 

I understood the gentleman from Indiana to say a little while 
ago in his general remarks that in a case of this sort a pension 
should be granted where a soldier had died in the service of his 
country. I would like to ask the gentleman if his committee 
has not reported cases of this sort to this House where the soldier 
did not die in the service of his country but died after the close 
of the war? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ay in 
reply that it is utterly impossible for me to keepin mind ali the 
cases that have been reported. If the gentleman knows of that 
kind of a case, I hope he will frankly state it to the House. 

Mr. JONES. I think Ido. My memory is not very good, but 
I think I have read a numberof reports of cases of that sort; 
and I supposed that the chairman of the Committee of Invalid 
Pensions, who should be familiar with all this kind of legislation 
and who said that in cases where a soldier died in the service of 
his country his widow who remarries and loses her second hus- 
band should be pensioned, meant to convey the idea that only 
in such case where the soldier had so died would he be willing 
to pension his widow who remarried. 

wanted to be apprised of the fact, if it were so. When I re- 
fer to the record of this soldier, I find that it is very different 
from the others I have readupon thesubject. Most of those re- 
rts stated when the soldier married his first wife, whether be- 
ore the war or at the ne of the war, and whether or not 
she shared his privations and discomfortsduring the war. This 
report is silent upon the 9 as to when this woman married 
the soldier upon account of whose service she asks to be pen- 
sioned. She may not have lived with him more than a single 
day, so far as this report shows; but it does show that in less 
than two years after he died she found another husband, with 
whom she lived for twenty years. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. , 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. It is perfectly apparent by infer- 
ence, and almost amounts to a positive statement of fact, that 
his widow was married to the soldier sometime previous to his 
death, which was on October 2, 1864. He volunteered on the 
26th of November, 1863. The gentleman will notice that the 
minor child became 16 years of age in the year 1880; conse- 
quently, the woman must have been married to the soldier at 
least two years, and probably longer. 

Mr. JONES. It may be true thatsuch an inference may be drawn 
from the facts which you now state. I said that this report did 
not state when this soldier was married to the woman who now 
wishes to be pensioned on his account, though she has since 
lived for twenty years as the wife of another man. Admitting 
that she had been married to this soldier nearly a year, as you 
say, he did not enter the service of the country until nearly the 
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beginning of 1864. It was, to be accurate, November 26, 1863, 
before he entered the service of his country{and the report 
does not show that he died on account of any wounds he re- 
ceived or any privations he suffered during the war. There- 


port simply says that he died in the service. He might have 


died of a cancer, as the subsequent husband did. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. If the gentleman will 
interrupt him. I know the gentleman desires to 
fair, and I ask him to yield to me. 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. You know asa matter of fact that 
under the general law this child could not have been pensioned 
except upon proof of disease incurred as the result of service. 

Mr. JONES. Unless the father died on account of disease 
incurred in the service? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Now, in this case there was a reg- 
ular adjudication in the Pension Ollie, and a pension was granted 
to the minor child of the soldier because he had incurred dis- 
ease in or by reason of his service, and the child received a 
pension as the result of that. 3 

Mr. STALLINGS. Will the gentleman from Virginia yield 
to me for one moment? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. STALLINGS, I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana one question. Would not the widow have received the 
pension that the minor child received if she had not remarried? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. IL expect so. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Then this child received a on that 
7)FFFFFVFPFCCCCFFCC ogee age iea 

10 er own right un e was 16 years of age? 

Mr. MARTIN of tadinna. I think so. 

Mr. STALLINGS. So that a pension has been paid for the 
service of this soldier until the minor child was 16 years of 


att, MARTIN of Indiana. The child has been pensioned for 
me. 

Mr. STALLINGS. The child was pensioned until it was 16, 
and a pension has been paid during all those years? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. It has been during that time. 

Mr. JONES. Now, in answer to the statement made by the 
gentleman from Indiana, T will say that I am not as familiar 
with the general pone laws as he is, but he infers from the 
fact that the child mentioned in the report was pensioned for 
all these sixteen years that the soldier died from disease con- 
tracted in the service. That may be so, but it would have been 
much more satisfactory if the committee had so stated in this 
report. And in further ly to his suggestion, I will remind 
sedanen iaae bakan besige pergat bangkene tr 

lis very we | Tepel an act a pension 
because we had become satisfied that the party was not entitled 


to.a pension. X 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Two of them. 

Mr. JONES. Twoofthem. There are also bills now pend- 
ing and upon the Calendar, one of which has been reached to- 
night and passed over, where two widows have been drawing 

ons at the same time, or, at least, where two widows drew 
the back pay to which the soldier was entitled. The inference 
to be drawn from the report in that case, as I argued when it 
was brought up before, is that whilst we were asked to grant a 
pension to the second so- called widow, the former, or true widow, 
was drawing a pension at the time. Lrefer to the Mary Trickey 


case. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, an inference such as that suggested by 
the gentleman from Indiana is not a safe ground upon which to 
base legislative action. It would have been much better to have 
set out the facts in the report. When I undertake to discuss 
these cases I do it upon the reports as they are presented to the 
Heuse, and I think the committee presenting these reports 
ought to make them as full and explicit as possible. But what 
I want to impress on this House particularly is that this is no 
exceptional case. I do not know what the circumstancesof this 
woman were before she married these soldiers. 

The only ground 5 which the pension is asked is that she 
has to earn her own living. There are hundreds and thousands 
of poor women in this country who have to earn their own 
living. It is not shown that this woman is decrepit or unable 
to work. So far as the report shows, she is as strong and as 
able to work as any other woman in the country who has to do 
it. There is nothing stated in this report which appeals to our 
sympathies. This is not an exceptional case. 

This woman has no better ground for a ion than hun- 
dreds, and, I venture to say, thousands of widows; for notwith- 


rmitme to 
perfectly 


standing the opinion of the distinguished 8 from In- 
diana, I am satisfied that there are not only hundreds, but thou- 
sands of widowsin similar-cire and O would 


come in under a general law. I think the only reason why there 
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is not a general law on the subject is that we all know it would 
add immensely to the pension roll. I call the gentleman's at- 
tention to another thing. I remember that in the Fifty-second 
Congress, when a bill was under consideration to pension army 
nurses, my friend from Indiana said and I know said in all sin- 
cerity and honesty—that there were not three hundred nurses 


in the United States who would be pensioned under that law; 
that the matter had been in ated, and thut, from the very 
best information that could be ected, there would not be three 
hundred of them. v 


Now, I donot know the exactnumber, but I do know that over 
three hundred have been pensioned already under thatlaw; not 
greatly in excess of that number, I admit, but a large number 
of cases of that character are now p before the Pension 
Bureau awaiting adjudication, and wes not know for years 
to come how many persons will go upon the pension rolls under 
a law which, at the time it was passed, was assured 
would not apply to more than three hundred persons. I remem- 
ber also thatthe late President Garfield, and other distinguished 
men upon this floor, declared over and over, at different times, 
that pension roll would not exceed such and such a number, 
and that the aggregate amount of money to be paid would not 
be more than such and such an amount; yet we all know that 
we have long ago gone far beyond the highest limit then set both 
as to the numberof pensionersand as to the amount of the m 
paid them, in spite of the predictions of those distinguishe 
gentlemen to the contrary. 

For these reasons I can not accept fhe statement of my friend 
from Indiana on this subject, though I would accept state- 
ment as soon as that of any gentleman I know, and sooner n 
this question, because I know fhat he has given it painstak 
and conscientious consideration. The fact is, however, that no 
man can tell how many widows there are that are stan in 

ces to the one whose case is now - 
cussed and considered, and the gentleman is greatly mis nif 
he thinks that the number will not exceed hundreds; it will run 
up into the thousands, aye! into the tens of thousands. The fact 
that a large number of such claims have not been brought be- 
fore ress up to this time is no reason for believing that they 
ee presented hereafter, if only sufficient encouragement 

ven. 

The gentleman is mistaken in sw that it has gone out 
to the country that such cases.as ave being pensioned here. 
I do not think the public understands such to be the case. Ifthe 
public did understand that all that had tobe done was to present 
a claim of this kind and the pension would be allowed, the Cal- 
endar which would be required to hold such cases would be 
many times larger than that upon which we are working this 
evening. That is one of the reasons why I fhink this claim and 
others it ought not to be allowed. 


The more of them we pass the more bad precedents we estab- 
lish; and if it be true, as the gentleman ges, that we have 
established precedents of this in the past, it is high time 


that we call a halt and go no farther in that direction. A ‘bad 
precedent should never be followed by an honest man simply in 
order to establish a reputation for consistency. 

Iam notin the least disturbed on account of the precedents 
to which our attention is directed. Ido not doubt that during 
the last three or four Congresses n cases of every conceiv- 
able kind were passed by this House, and many of them were 
slipped through in the morning hour without the slightest con- 
sideration, and even without the reading of the reports being 
demanded, and when, probably, no one but the gentleman in 
charge of the bill knew anything about its nature. 

Ido not regard these as p ents that should be followed. 
When eases go through Congress without discussion, by unani- 
mous consent, and without the slightest consideration on the 
part of anybody, I do not think we ought to be afterwards told, 
when we 7 a case which has no merit and we know 
that it ought not to pass, that we have passed similar cases, 
equally without merit, in some other Congress, when perhaps 
we who are now present were not members of that body and 
had no part in its action, and not, therefore, in any way respon- 
sible for what was or was not done. So long as I ama member 
of this House I shall not place my conscience in the keeping of 
any man, nor be guided in my on by what another may have 
done, unless my judgment and my conscience approve it. 

Mr. NEILL. Mr, Chairman, I have come to these Friday 
night meetings and voted for agreat many special pension laws. 
Iam here to-night to protest against the passage of the ono be- 
fore us at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I have felt from motives of delicacy, which 
porig were not improper, that as an-ex-Confederate I should 

1p silent when pensions were being discussed, and I havedone 
so hitherto. 3 to you, sir, and to the members of 
the House of Representatives of the American Congress that I 


r 
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am in favor of the pension laws, notwithstanding I fell next to 
the box with mypeople. Ibelieve it is right to pension the dis- 
abled soldiers of the Union Army. I vote for pensions to the 
honest disabled Union soldiers justas cheerfully as I would vote 
in the legislative appropriation bill to pay the President's sal- 
ary or my own. But there is something in this bill that goes 
beyond the scope which I am willing as a representative of the 
people to go in voting away their 3 

The laws for oning the Union soldiers began, I suppose, 
during the civil war; but section 4702 of the Revised Statutes, 
which was enacted in 1874, providesin brief that the widow of a 
soldier until she remarries shall have a pension. The general 
law provides that when the widow remarries her pension shall 
cease. 

Now, there has bsen some talk here about a widow remarry- 
ing. I have nothing on earth to say about that. It is a deli- 
cate matter that I would notintrude upon. I do not believe that 
any gentleman on this floor has a right to question the privilege 
of a widow to remarry when she gets ready and thinks she has 
a good opportunity to settle herself happily in life. It is one of 
those matters that is beyond criticism, and ought to be with all 

entlemen. But when the general law, which has been in ex- 
franos since 1874, says that the pension of a widow shall cease 
with her remarriage, there I draw the line. 

If it is right to ere ie a lady who has once been the widow 
of a soldier, and who afterwards ventured into a second matri- 
monial alliance, letus have a general law to pension all of them. 
I want to say to you frankly that I am not in favor of such a 
law. I am opposed to it. I believe it is right for the Republic 
to pension its brave soldiers and to pension their widows. But, 
Mr. Chairman, when you talk about the poverty of the lady who 
was once the widow of this soldier, who 5 gave his life 
in the service of the Government, I want to te Bae that in my 
district, and in my State of Arkansas, and in of the other 
Southern States, there are many people whoare very poor; there 
are people who do not have both bread and meat to eat every 
day, and yet they labor and toil the year around. And let me 
say to my Republican friends, who may shake their finger and 
say to me, “ You are a rebel,” that agreat many of these people 
are negroes—— 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Then why do not you pay them 
more? 

Mr. NEILL. We pay them all they are worth. Tho negro 
gets the most of it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Oh, no. 

Mr. NEILL. My friend, when you Republicans undertake to 
taunt me about the negroes, let me tell you that I was born and 
reared amongst them. The first sustenance of life I ever drew 
was from the breast of a good negro mammy, and I know more 
of that race than you do, or any other of your folk. 

Mr,CURTIS of Kansas. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. NEILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Is it not a fact that while they do all 
the work you take all they earn, and bring them out in debt at 
the end of the year? 

Bese NEILL. No, sir; that is not a fact; the negro was a faith- 
ful race. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. And loyal, too. 

Mr. NEILL. Yes; he was loyal to his mistress and master, 
and loyal to the Union cause when he went out asa soldier. I 
do not blame him for that. He deserved credit for his good con- 
ductduring the war, He deserves more creditthan he gets from 
your side of the House. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Well, he never got anything from 
yours. 

Mr. NEILL. Yes, sir; he has got a good living to-day. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Why, I thought you just said a mo- 
ment age that he was not getting anything. 

Mr. NEILL. I said that they were toiling, some of them ill- 
clad and hungry, and so are white people—white women and 
and white men, in consequence of the hard times. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. You will admit the truth 

Mr. NEILL. Ladmit the truth always, sir. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. You will admit the truth that the 
best friend the negro has is the Republican party. 

Mr. NEILL; Tadmit the truth at all times, but I do not ad- 
mit that statement. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Well, will you admit this truth? 
And also the best friend of the Union soldier, who saved this 
nation while you was trying to destroy it. 

Mr. NEILL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman sought to divert 
me, just as his party are trying to sidetrack everything here. 
I want to say to these people on the other side 

Mr, CURTIS of Kansas. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Arkansas yield? 


Mr. NEILL. Yes, sir; I do. 
Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman will state it. 

s i hae of Indiana. The discussion is not germane to 
e bill. 

3 CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. [Laugh- 


r.] 

Mr. NEILL. Lyield to my good friend from Indiana. No, the 
discussion is not germane. I want simply to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that when these people attack us because they say we will not 
vote for pensions, they are attacking the wrong people. 

Mr. MAHON. What do you say about Gen. Rosser? 

Mr. NEILL, I do not know anything about Gen. Rosser. If 
you do, why, you take charge of him. 

Mr. MAHON. I will whenever I get a chance. 

Mr. NEILL. Thatisallright. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say that I am opposed to this bill, as I am to other 
bills of this parti kind. Weare willing—I say I am willing; 
I should not say ‘ we,” as I speak for myself only—I am perfectly 
willing to vote for a pension for every disabled Union soldier, 
and I will give him the benefit of the doubt, and never have hes- 
itated todo so. Vet I am an ex-Confederate. I have met the 
Union soldier upon the field of battle, and if you will pardon me 
the egotism for saying so, I have been stricken down upon the 
field of battle. Yet some of the best friends I have at my home 
in Arkansas were Union soldiers. Their little children and my 
little children play together. Their wives and my wife are as 
intimate as sisters. I do not want any better friends than Union 
soldiers, but I do dislike to be attacked every time I happen to 
differ in my judgment with my friends about the propriety of a 
special pension bill. I differ with my good friend from Indiana 
[Mr. MARTIN], who is as a Democrat and as good a man as 
there is in this House, I ve, and as honest. J differ with 
him on this bill. Iam going to vote against it. I simply wish 
to express myself. Perha have not done so very felititously. 
It has so happened that I woke up the hot blood of my young 
friend over there from Kansas. I did notintend to doit. I do 
not want to rake up the animosities of the war. God knows I 
had enough of war. Ido not want any more of it. Iam for one 
flag and one country, and I am just as good a Union man as any 
of you. My good friend here (Col. MARSH] says he has rebel 


lead in his body. Lamas gooda Union man as he is. I respect. 


him and honor him, butI donot think politics oughtto be lugged 
into this discussion every time we happen to differ with our 
friends on the subject of a special pension bill. I want to es Arr 
you, Mr. Chairman,and gentlemen of the committes, that if it 

your policy to pension every woman who at one time was mar- 
ried to a Union soldier, for God's sake bring in 2 general bill 
and I tell you will vote against it. Therefore I am against this 
bill, as I believe it is an imposition on the taxpayers of the land 
Which they should not be subjected to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on 
laying aside the bill with a favorable report. 

he question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 

the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STALLINGS demanded a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 38, noes 11. 

Mr. STALLINGS and Mr. NEILL made the point of no 


quorum. 
Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. There is little use for all this dis- 
cussion, little use for Friday-night sessions thus far. We have 


exhausted a good deal of time, and it seems to me that when a 


majority of this committee, after a fair discussion, in which the 
opposition have participated, decide in favor of a bill—and I do 
not mean any disrespect to anyone—gentlemen ought not to in- 
insist upon this point of no quorum, 
made the point to withdraw it. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I differ with the gentleman from Indiana 
on that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw the point 
of no quorum? 

Mr. STALLINGS. I differ with the gentleman from Indiana. 


‘[Cries of ‘‘ Regular order!“ 
AIRMAN. 


The CH. The regular order is demanded, which is 
equivalent to an objection. 

Mr, STALLINGS. I insist upon the point of no quorum. 

Mr. PICKLER. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. As it is now within three minutes 
of the time of adjournment—— 

Mr. PICKLER. When the House adjourns will not this bill 
be the regular order at the nex®erening session? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Inasmuch as it is within three 
minutes of the time when under the rule we are compelled to 
adjourn, I move that the committee rise. 


beg of the gentleman who | 
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The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr, BROOKSHIRE having 
resumed the chair as Speaker 1 tempore, Mr. WEADOOK, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole, reported that that commit- 
tee had had under censideration sundry bills on the Private 
Calendar, and finding itself without a quorum, had determined 


to rise. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that as to all the bills which have been favorably reported 
from the Committee of the Whole to-night and on preceding 
Friday-night sessions, the previous question be considered as 
ordered on the engrossment, third reading, and final passage of 
the bills, always subject, however, to the right of way of general 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I will have to object to giving unanimous 
consent to that 1 1 

Mr. PICKLER. I think the RECORD ought to show how able 
the gentleman from Alabama is in preventing the passage of any 
of these bills. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Let gentleman on the Republican side 
bring out a quorum and pass them if they desire to do so. 

Mr. PICKLER. That would not make any difference, as the 
gentleman could spend all the time as he has this evening. [Cries 
of “ Regular order!“ 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And accordingly (at 10 o'clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


I move that the House adjourn. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported of committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri, from the Committee on Claims: 
A bill (H. R. 3721) for the relief of Calvin Gunn. (Report No. 999.) 

By r. LACEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
A bill (H. R. 5405) for the relief of John F. Foster, late Company 
C, Eighth Iowa Cavalry. (Report No. 1004.) 

By Mr. BALDWIN, from the same committee: A bill (E. R. 
1005, / a pension to French W. Thornhill. (Report No. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6946) granting a pension to Sarah M. Brown. 
(Report No. 1006.) 

By Mr. ERDMAN, from the same committee: A bill (H. R. 
61800 for the relief of Maria Davis. (Report No. 1007.) 

By Mr. McETTRICK, from the same committee: A bill (S, 
305) granting a pension to Annie M. Greene. (Report No. 1008.) 

By Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H. R. 
6205) for the relief of Louisa J. Guthrie, widow and executrix ot 
John J. Guthrie, deceased. (Report No. 1009.) 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5170) for the relief of Dr. John B. Read. 
(Report No, 1010.) 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2634) for the relief of P. B. Kennedy, sur- 
viving partner of Dalton & Kennedy. (Report No. 1011. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3592) for the relief of Benjamin F. Jones. 
(Report No. 1012.) 

Also, a bill 3 1105) for the relief of Albert E. Redstone. 
(Report No. 1013.) 

, a bill (H. R. 6236) for the relief of the heirs of Henry 
Herrman. (Report No. 1014.) 

Also, a bill (S. 411) for the relief of Samuel Collins. (Report 
No. 1015.) 

By Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania, from the same committee: 
A bill (H. R. 5240) providing for the ic! rele and payment 
of theclaim of the American Transportation Company for dredg- 
ing done at Fair Port Harbor, Ohio. (Report No, 1016.) 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3of Rule. XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R.7290) for the construction of 
a dry dock at the United States Navy Yard, League Island, Pa.— 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 7291) for necessary and special 
wath facilities on trunk lines from Toledo, Ohio, via Cincinnati 
and Knoxville, Chattanooga and Atlanta, Ga., to New Orleans, 
La.—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MERCER: A bill (H. R. 7292) to reimburse the city of 
Omaha, Nebr., for money expended in the construction of pave- 
ment adjacent to Government property, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BOEN: A bill (H. R. 7293) to amend chapter 167 of the 


acts of the Fifty-first Congress, approved April 26, 1890—to ths 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill CH. R. 7294) empowering fourth-class 
postmasters to administer oaths to pensioners, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE: A bill (H. R. 7295) to prohibit the pay- 
ment of advance wages to seamen, and for other purposes—to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HERMANN; A bill Gi R. 7296) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to procure medals for District of Columbia vol- 
unteers, the first to serve before April 18, 1861, for the defense 
of the city of Washington—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: A bill (H. R. 7297) to incorporate the 
Capital Railway Company—to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A joint resolution (H, Res. 187) to ap- 
poms a member of the Board of Managersof the National Home 
me 3 Volunteer Soldiers to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. STRAUS: A joint resolution (H. Res. 188) for the ab- 
rogation of the extradition treaty with Russia—to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A concurrent resolution 
to prat the report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1891-’"92—to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause lof Rule XXII, 1 bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7298) for the relief 
of F. M. McHale—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GROW: A bill (H. R. 7299) granting a pension to 
Maria E. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7300) for 
the relief of William Magee —to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7301) granting a pension to Margaret O’Con- 
nor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7302) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah M. O'Harra—to the Committee on In- 
valid ensions. 

By Mr. LOCKWOOD: A bill (H. R. 7303) for the relief of 
Barton Atkins, ex-United States marshal for the district of 
Alaska—to the Committee on . 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 7304) for the relief of Vir- 

inia E. Ficklin and James W. Ficklin—to the Committee on 
ar Claims. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 7305) for the relief of Lessin 
GAFF, Lafayette Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7306) for the relief of the estate of Charles 
F. Gaule, deceased, late of Lafourche Parish, La.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7307) for the relief of Charlotte Foutenette, 
St. Marys Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama (by Ba tae A bill (H. R. 
7308) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph B. Hull, late commo- 
dore, United States Navy, retired—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 

papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

Mr. BINGHAM: Memorial of the Philadelphia Maritime 
Exchange, petitioning that no action be taken to dismember the 
Bureau known as the Coast and Geodetic Survey or remove it 
to the care of other Departments, but that it be retained in the 
Treasury Department, as at present—to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. i 

By Mr.CRAIN: Affidavits in support of House bill 6980, grant- 
ing pension to Patrick Larkin—to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of certain holders of life insur- 
ance in Allegheny County (Pa.) policies, for a modification of 
income tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GROW: Petition for act recognizing services of the 
military telegraph operators—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of the Lutheran citizens of Inde- 
pendence, Kans., against changing preamble of Constitution— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McETTRICK: Petition of Richard J. MeNully and 
others, requesting the passage of a law in opposition to lotter- 
ies—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MEREDITH: Resolution authorizing the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to reconvey or quitclaim real 
estate described in deed referred to, to Andrew J. Curtis and 
Mary E. Curtis—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PIGOTT: Petition of the Central Labor Union of New 
Haven, Conn., in favor of the purchase of all coal mines for the 
use of the public—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRAUS: Petition for the abrogation of the extradi- 
tion treaty with Russia—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WAUGH: Papers to accompany House bill 7288—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, additional evidence to accompany House bill 7287—to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: Papers to accompany House 
bill 7289—to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, June 2, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on motion of Mr. TELLER, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. TELLER. I present a memorial signed by leading citi- 
zens of Denver, Colo., remonstrating against the passage of the 
clause in the pending tariff bill which imposes a tax upon the 
premium income of mutual life insurance companies and associ- 
ations. I move that the memorial lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented a petition of Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union, No. 42, of Hartford, Conn., praying that the pro- 
tective feature of the so-called Scott-Geary Chinese laws be em- 
braced in the proposed treaty with China; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Typographical Union, No. 47, 
of New Haven, Conn., praying for the passage of the bill regu- 
lating the hours of labor on certain harbor improvements; which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented the petition of John C. Byxbee and 41 other 
citizens of Hartford and New Haven, Conn., policy holders in 
life insurance companies, praying that the funds of mutual life 
insurance companies and associations be exempted from the 
proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which 
was order to lie on the table. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Staunton, Va., praying for a continuance of the present bounty 
on sugar; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WHITE presented a petition of the Iroquois Club, of San 
_ Francisco, Cal., praying for the governmental control of the 

Central and Union Pacific Rail ; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Humboldt Chamber of 
Commerce, of Eureka, Cal., remonstrating against the abolish- 
ment of certain customs districts in the State of California; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Humboldt Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Eureka, Cal., praying for the enactmentof legislation 
providing for the speedy construction of the Nicaragua Canal; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PETTIGREW presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Minnehaha County, S. Dak., praying that in the passage of any 
law providing for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual 
life insurance companies and associations be exempted from tax- 
ation: which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a petition of the Hamilton County 
League of Building Associations of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying 
that the funds of building and loan associations be exempted 
from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff 
bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Jackson County, Mo., praying that in the passage of any law 
proves for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life 

urance companies and associations be exempted from taxa- 
tion; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a petition of the Hitchcock County 
District Grange, No. 5, Patrons of Husbandry, of Estelle, Nebr., 
praying for the speedy of the pending tariff billand the 
enactment of legislation providing for an increased volume of 
money; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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the commonweal army of Oklahoma Territory, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to relieve the present distressed con- 
dition of the country; which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also presented resolutionsadopted by Oak Valley Alliance, 
No. 1354, of Lancaster County, Nebr., favoring the right of 
American citizens to present their petitions in person for a re- 
dress of grievances; which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of 14 citizens of Cumberland 
County, Me., praying that the funds of mutual life insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from the proposed in- 
come-tax provimon of the pending tariff bill: which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of the East River Sav- 
ings Institution, of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating against 
the enactment of any legislation taxing the income of savings in- 
stitutions: which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented the petition of John S. Brayton and 
51 other citizens of Bristol County, Mass., praying that the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be 
exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pend- 
ing tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of the Detroit Academy 
of Medicine, of Detroit, Mich., praying that an appropriation 
be made of at least $10,000 for the support of the United States 
Army Medical Library; which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of George P. Hummer, mayor, and 
489 other citizens of Holland, Mich.,praying thatanappropriation 
of $15,000 be made for the improvement of Black e or Hol- 
land Harbor, Michigan; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of Frank B. Watson and sundry 
other citizens of Three Rivers; of Louis Slowman and sundry 
other citizens of Branch County; of H. A. Graves and sundry 
other citizens of Wayne County, and of Alexander McPherson 
and 220 other citizens of Wayne County, all in the State of 
Michigan,praying that N life insurance companies and 
associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax pro- 
vision of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. HOAR presented the petition of Charles P. Alden and 
sundry other citizens of Massachusetts, praying that the tix on 
proof spirits remain as it is, and that the internal-revenue tax 
on beer and like intoxicating liquors be increased $1 per barrel; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE, 


Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 
was referred the amendment submitted by Mr. DoLPH on the 
23d ultimo, intended to be proposed to the Indian appropriation 
bill, reported favorably thereon, and moved that it bo referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and printed; which was 
agreed to. 

REMOVAL OF M. T. DONARUE. 


Mr. PEFFER. Sometime ago the petition of Hugh Mo- 
Laughlin and 45 others, members of the achusetts Legisla- 
ture, praying for an investigation into the circumstances at- 
tending the removal of M. T. Donahue from the civil service 
at Boston, Mass., was referred to the Committee to Examine 
the Several Branches of the Civil Service. Upon examina- 
tion I find it relates exclusively to matters in the Post-Office 
Department, and is in the nature of an appeal asking for action 
on the part of the Senate looking to an Ie ation of affairs 
connected with the Post-Office Department. I think it comes 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, and I therefore report back the petition 
and move that it be referred to that committee. 

The report was agreed to. 

TARIFF BULLETINS. 

Mr. VOORHEES. L report from the Committee on Finance 

Tariff Bulletins Nos. 36 to,39, inclusive, being replies to tariff in- 
uiries in regard to agricultural products and provisions, Iask 
that the bulletins be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

_BILL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. BLANCHARD introduced a bill (S. 2078) to incorporate 
the Capital Railway Company; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to Le pro 


— 


He Also presented the petition of John R. Furlong, general of | by him to the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
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bill; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


PRINTING OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY REPORT. 


Mr. MANDERSON submitted the following concurrent reso- 
lution; which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
ting Office, in addition to the number 
already ordered by law, 7,000 copies of the fifteenth annual report of the 
Director of the United States Geological Survey, uniform with the preced- 
ing volumes of the series, of which number 1, Shall be for the use of the 
Senate, 2,000 for the use of the House of Representatives, and 4,000 for dis- 
tribution by the Geological Survey. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY REPORTS. 
Mr. MANDERSON submitted the following concurrent reso- 
lution; which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by tha Senata and House of Representatives of the United States af 
America in Congress assembled, That there shall be distributed from thenum- 
ber of monographs, bulletins, and reports of the United States Geological 
Survey one copy of every such publication to every public library which 
shall be designated to the Secretary of the Interior, as follows: Two public 
libraries to be d ted by each of the Senators from the States, ry ah 
tively, two 1 aries by the Re tative in Congress from each Con- 
gressional district, and two public libraries by the Delegate from each Ter- 
ritory; such public libraries to be additional to thoss to which the said 
publications are distributed under existing law. 


LAND AT GETTYSBURG. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution of the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL]; com- 
ing over from a previous day. 

Ar. HILL. Task that the resolution be laid aside for a few 
moments, that I may ask unanimous consent to call up the joint 
resolution from the House of Representatives, which was before 
the Senate Paper 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there ae to the request 
of the Senator from New York? The Chair hears none. The 
joint resolution will be announced by title. 

The SECRETARY. A joint resolution (H. Res. 185) authorizing 
_ 8 or condemnation of land in the vicinity of Gettys- 

rg, Pa. 

Mr. GRAY. I did not understand exactly the subject-matter 
of the resolution when the Senator from New York asked unani- 
mous consent, but I think there are some things to be said about 
this measure which I certainly will want to say, and I do not 
think it can bedisposedofinamoment. I will object, unless—— 

Mr.HAWLEY. If the Senator from Delaware will hear what 
it is, I am sure he can not object. 3 

Mr. MANDERSON. There can certainly be no objection to 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. GRAY. Let me say, if I may by unanimous consent, that 
I sympathize entirely with the purpose, as I understand it, of 
the joint resolution. I should be very glad to prevent the van- 
dalism which seems to be contemplated by the trolley line or 
any other syndicate of people who for purposes of gain want to 
make a c out of the Gettysburg battlefield. t there is 
another question back of it, about which I am not satisfied, and 
that is as to the power of eminent domain in this case—that is, 
if it is involved. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It is involved. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest to the Senator from Delaware, if he will 
indulge me a moment, whether that is not really a question for 
the courts. The statute books of the United States are full of 
statutes giving the Government the right, such as is asked for 
here, to condemn lands for just this purpose. I assume that 
the right exists, and if it does not exist it is a question for the 
courts. The only point about it that has been decided is that 
the appropriation made was not broad enough in its terms, while 
it 8 a purchase, to authorize a condemnation by the 
Secretary of War, and the object of the joint resolution is sim- 
ply to cover that defect, the judge hold that if there was an 
express authority he would have no difficulty in deciding in favor 
of the application, Isubmit whether the Senator from Delaware 
will not yield his individual viewsand content himself with sim- 
ply voting against the joint resolution. 

Ar. GRAY. Ishould be very glad to yield to the suggestion 
of the Senator from New York if I could do so, but I will say to 
him and to the Senate what has often been said before in this 
poa, and upon which I have a very decided opinion, that in re- 

to relegating constitutional questions and questions of 
egislative power to the courts, while the Supreme Court may 
preclude usin 3 of constitutional power where they have 
decided that a thing can not be done, they can not preclude us 


from exercising our own judgment where they have merely de- 
cided that a thing can be done. I still must have, as I the 
Senator from Connecticutand every other Senator must have, the 
right and the duty remaining upon us to exercise our own judg- 
ment as to what is within the constitutional legislative power-of 
this body; and with great deference and respect for all who dif- 
fer from me, I must exercise that right for myself. 


Now, I have not had 8 to consider this question. 


It may be that my objection vidually would be removed 
by further consideration. I merely want to remind theSenator 
from New York that it can not be disposed of in a moment, as 
he suggested it would take but a moment. _I regret very much 
that anything I may say or do would postpone attaining the re- 
sult which is contemplated by the joint resolution. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let me say that the Government has been 
doing this same thing in various other cases. It has been doing 
it I thinkatChickamaugaunder similar authority. It has never 
been questioned to my knowledge. I do not remember that it 
has ever been questioned. 1 especially regret the delay that 
may ensue now, for it may result in an irreparable mischief, be- 
cause you can never restore the ground precisely again. 

Everybody who has ever been to Waterloo has come away 
with admiration, to be sure, of the general view that is offered, 
but with a curse upon the vandals who heaped up an enormous 
mound where the very crisis of the battle took place. Now, we 
are to have the most important and most interesting parts of 
the Gettysburg battlefield dug up and taken up by a trolley 
line simply because of an emission in a late appropriation act. 

Mr. GRAY. I do not want to take any time, but I remind the 
Senator from Connecticut that hard cases make bad laws. I 
entirely e with his feeling about the matter; but 
Whether this is one of those pants objects for which the right 
of eminent domain, even by the decision of the courts, has been 
5 Congress, isa question about which I am not clear 

my mind. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Delays are said to be be dangerous, and 
Ido not know any case that might be mentioned where delay is 
more dangerous than in thiscase. This trolley line, one of that 
class of corporations the vandal hands of which seem to recog- 
nize nothing as sacred, pro to enter, since the decision of 
the court upon the most material portions of this field and prac- 
tically destroy that which stands as nature’s monument. I do 
not see how the injury which will be inflicted upon the Gettys- 
burg battlefield can be restored if the corporation is allowed to 
go on. 

I agree with the Senator from Delaware, if I understand him 
correctly, that the sole tribunal to decide as to what is a public 
pur for which money may be appropriated is the Congress 
of the United States. ere are precedents, as suggested by 
the Senator from Connecticut, for just such action as this. By 
the right of eminent. domain, as well as by the exercise of the 
paraang power, we acquired portions of the battlefield of 

hick: a; and the iparposs of the Government has been 
clearly marked out that e east Gettysburg and in the west 
3 as the two great battlefields of the war, shall be 
preserved. 

Mr. GRAY. Iwish to ask the Senator, who is doubtless fa- 
miliar with this whole subject, whether the Government has 
the title to most of the land there? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANDERSON. At Chickamauga the Government ab- 
solutely owns it. 

Mr. WLEY. And at rita boa too. ` : 

Mr. GRAY. Does it own the title of the land through which 
the pro ve line is to go? 

Mr. D N. Itis proposed to acquire the title. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It has a large part of the land. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It has a part of the land, but it does not 
own a ee 
Mr. GRAY. What, then, becomes of the right of eminent do- 
main which unquestionably remains in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr. HILL, The State of Pennsylvania, allow me to say, has 
conceded to the General Government any lands inor near Gettys- 
burg by a comprehensive act. As far as the State of Pennsyl- 

is concerned, the right has been conceded. 

Mr. GRAY. What becomes of its right of eminent domain? 

Mr. HILL. Itis simply concurrent with that of the General 
Government. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I submit that neither the State of Penn- 
sylvania nor any other State would have the right of eminent 
domain against property which was acquired by the United 
States. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it not undoubted, if there is any question 
upon that score, that a State may yield it up? I understand in 
this case the State of Pennsylvania has yielded any paramount 
right, if she had any, in that regard. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I understand that to be the condition. 

— GRAY. What is the trouble about acquiring it by pur- 
chase? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I hope if the Senator from Delaware 
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has any doubt about the propriety of this measure he will speed - 
ily resolve his doubt, so that we may dispose of it at once. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Delaware asked me what is 
the difficulty of acquiring it by purchase. Simply because cer- 
tain parties have uired interests in the land for some rail- 
road purposes, thinking they havean opportunity to make some 
money. They decline to sell, ana therefore they put the Gov- 
ernment to the necessity of acquiring the title by legal con- 
demnation proceedings. That is all there is of it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

Mr. GRAY. Iam not going to make any objection to the 
further consideration of the joint resolution if I may beallowed 
to say for myself—— 

Tho VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] has the floor. 

Mr. GRAY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. ALLEN. Isimply wish to suggest to the Senator from 
Delaware that an act has already been d giving the Gov- 
ernment power to purchase this land, and that this proposed act 
is simply curative of that act, making certain doubtful provi- 
sions clear. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator did not understand the point of my 
objection. Undoubtedly the Government has the right to pur- 
chase, but this is perfecting a power to take the land by the 
right of eminent domain. As the Senator knows, for many 
years in our history the right of eminent domain was denied by 
publicists and jurists in country to the Federal Government 
at all; and when finally conceded, as it seems to have been of 
late years, it was confined to land that was taken as necessary 
for a public object. Whether this is one of those public objects 
which the courts have decided may justify the power of eminent 
domain I have very serious doubts. It never been 
upon except in the case of the taking of land for a post-ollice or 
other public building, which is conceded to be a public object. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me suggest to the Senator, in view of the 
fact that this ground is liable to be invaded by a railroad, ob- 
tained by a syndicate and the landmarks of the past defaced, 
why would it not be wise to have the joint resolution passed and 
let the courts determine the question. 

Mr. GRAY. The exigency can not create tho power. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Dela- 
ware, if I may be allowed, that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has on various occasions declared the power of the Gov- 
ernment to take property in that way, and has gone further and 
has declared that wherever Congress provided for taking it the 
cows yona presume that it was necessary and would not go 

of it. 

Mr. GRAY. That is the very reason why we ought to be care- 
ful how we exercise the power, I can be convinced that this 
is one of those publie objects which come in a juridical sense 
within the power of eminent domain on the part of Congress, I 
shall be y too glad to vote for the joint resolution. 

Mr. TELLER. I suggest to the Senator if he has any doubt 
aboutitthat he can express his doubt by voting against the joint 
resolution now just as well as at any other time. 

Mr. GRAY. L have just said that I am going to withdraw my 
objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
- consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ido not object. I want to have the joint 
resolution passed. The court which has decided that no juris- 
diction was given to the Government to condemn this land de- 
cided correctly. There was no authority whatever givenin the 
sundry civil appropriation law of last Congress to purchase or 
condemn the land. The amendment was inserted in the sundry 
civil bill in the Senate, and it read thus: 

Monuments and tablets at Gettysburg: For the purpose of preserving the 
lines of battleat Gettysburg, Pa., and for properly marking With tablets the 

tions occupied by the various commands of the Armies of the Potomac 


and of Northern Virginia on that field, and for the purchase or condemna- 
tion ot land of historical importance, and for opening, etc. 


That was the amendment which was proposed and passed) by 
the Senate. When the bill went to another distinguished legis- 
lative body they in their wisdom refused to agree to it, and ex- 
pressly struck out every word that indicated any right or power 
to purchase or condemn the land. Now they have unanimously 
sent us a 2 resolution to do exactly what we then proposed 
to do; and I aopo vS will agree to do it. 

The VICE-P IDENT, The Chair hears no objection, and 
oe pe resolution is before the Senate as in Committee of the 

ole, 

7 joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRAY. As I do not propose to call for a yea-and-nay 
vote, I want to say that I shall content myself by voting against 
the joint resolution for the reasons I have given. 


The joint resolution was ordered toa third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
The preamble was agreed to. 


OWNERSHIP OF COAL BEDS. 


Mr. PEFFER. I wish the Chair would lay before the Senate 
the resolution which I offered a few days ago, that it may be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. It is very brief. 
Ishould like to have it read and then referred. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. PEFFER on the 31st ultimo 
was read, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, in- 
structed to inquire and report on the matters following: 

First. Whether the Government of the United States, under and by virtue 
ofan act of Congress, may ba constitutionally authorized and empowered 
to take possession of and hold for public use, paying a reasonable and just 
compensation therefor, all the coal beds of the country. 

Second. In case the committee shall be of opinion thatsuch authority and 

wer may be lawfully exercised, then the committee shall inquire touch- 

equitable, economical, and expeditions methods of accomplishing the 
object sought and report by bill or otherwise. 


SENATORIAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution of the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] coming 
over from the previous day. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. HILL on 
the 31st ultimo, as follows: 


Resolved, That the proceedings of the special committee recently ap- 


inted to investigate the charges of bribery and other matters contained 
n certain newspapers, be open to the public during the taking of evidence 
by such committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
resolution. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the resolution which I have intro- 
duced provides that the 5 the ESAN investigating 
committee recently appointed by this body shall be open to the 
public so far as the taking of testimony is concerned. I think, 
sir, that that was fairly contemplated by the original resolution 
authorizing the investigation. The resolution offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopes} and 
adopted by this body was in the usual form, and did not author- 
ize seeret sessions of the committee nor did it refuse that au- 
thority. Probably under every such resolution a committee is 
authorized in its discretion to have secret or sessions as it 
may determine. There was nothing about the resolution which 
prompted any Senator to suggest that its proceedings should be 


secret. 

In to one portion of the inquiry authorized to be made 
it might have been proper to have had the proceedings secret. 
The allegations against two members of our y were made in 
that form and shape Talon require investigation, and while we 
were all satisfied that there was really very little to the charge 
yet in justice to the Senators and in justice to the Senate itse 
it was proper that the matter should be investigated. I do not 
complain of the discretion exercised by the committee in having 
that portion of the proceedings in seeret. That part of the in- 
vestigation, however, has been substantially concluded. The 
committee hus made its report exonerating the Senatorsaccused, 
and very properly so, and the inquiry is virtually ended. The 
committee might have authority to take it up again, but I have 
heard no intimation whatever that it was proponon so to do. 

Mr. President, I start off with the general proposition that 
the proceedings of investigating committeesof this body should 
be open, which is the general rule, as I understand it, and that 
the exception to the rule should be the holding of secret ses- 
sions. here was nothing about this investigation which, in 
my judgment: required the proceedings to be secret. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled to inter- 
rupt the Senator from New York. The hour of half past 10 
o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other p 388. 

Mr. HILL. Under the liberal rules of this body, of which I 
have sometimes complained, I will assume the liberty of pro- 
ceeding with this debate upon the general tariff bill, but speak- 
ing in reference to the resolution I have offered. So far as Iam 
concerned I do not think the rules are right in that particular, 
but now for the first time during my service in the Senate I am 
ee ere to avail myself of them. 

What are the two other questions, aside from the question of 
the alleged bribery of Senators, which the Senate committee 
was required to investigate? They relate substantially to two 
questions, first, whether any Senator has been guilty of the im- 
propriety of ulating in sugar stock; next, with reference to 


the contributions of certain interests interested in legislation 
Indirectly the committee was directed 


towards political parties. 


u 
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to investigate any other influences that might have been exer- 
cised in favor of legislation upon the tariff question. 

There is nothing in those inquiries which requires secrecy; 
there is nothing peculiar, nothing unusual in them. The Senate 
has heretofore in its history made divers investigations upon 
such subjects. Those investigations in the main have been open 
to the public. An open investigation in the face of the public 
and under the eyes of the press relieves the Senate from an 
3 of desiring to have these proceedings in the dark. It 
satisfies an honest, a just public sentiment in regard to the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, and in my humble judgment it does not 
do injustice to anyone. 

Mr. President, we should not forget what are the functions of 
investigating committees. They are not coroners’ juries, al- 
though coroners’ juries by the statutes of nearly every State in 
the Union are required to conduct their proceedings in public. 
The special committee is not a court-martial organized to con- 
vict or to acquit. The committee is simply for the purpose of 
investigating the truth of certain newspaper assertions, and 
speaking only for myself, I can see no good reason why these pro- 
ceedings should not be open to the public. We conduct the reg- 
ular proceedings of this body in open session. We make the laws 
which we enact in the eyesof the pupue and with the represent- 
atives of the newspaper press looking at us. The Senate is not 
a club, although it has sometimes been so called. There is no 
reason why the public should be excluded from our 8 
There is no good reason why the Senate, in conducting an in- 
vestigation through a committee upon the subject which the 
special committee is now investigating, should not have the pro- 
ceedings given to the public, and there is no reason why the pub- 
lic should not be present if any portion of it desires to be. 

What are the precedents? uring the past twenty years 
there have been numerous committees of investigation author- 
ized by Con, , sometimes by the Senate and sometimes by 
the House of Representatives. One of the most famous investi- 

ting committees ever authorized by Congress, the Credit Mo- 
filier investigation, was held with open doors, the public were 
permitted to attend, reporters of the press were given an oppor- 
tunity to be present and daily to report its proceedings, and yet 
it involved the interests of a great corporation; it involved the 
reputation and integrity of Representatives in Congress; it in- 
res even the titles to their seats. I hold in my hand a list of 
investigations Which have been authorized by Congress during 
the past twenty years, and nine-tenths of them have been con- 
ducted in public; nearly all the principal ones have been so con- 
ducted. One, involving political questions arising out of the 
election of Mr. Hayes, was toa certain extent conducted in pri- 
vate. Another, involving questions affecting secret executive 
sessions, was of course held in secret. But nearly all the other 
investigations conducted by either House of Congress during 
the past twenty years have been held with open sessions. 

I simply ask that so far as this committee is concerned it 
should be directed to pursue the same course. In making this 
motion I make no refiection whatever on the committee. It is 
composed of some of the best and ablest members of this body. 
I have read those portions of the proceedings which have been 
given to the public, and I desire to say that the proceedings, to 
a large extent, seem to have been fairly conducted and the wit- 
nesses treated most courteously. It gives me pleasure to so 
state. Nevertheless the fact exists that we subject ourselves b; 
the secret proceedings in the committee to just criticism. 
think that the people of the conning Sete a right to insist that 
unless there is some special, peculiar, unusual reason why the 
2238 rule should not be followed, then it ought to be followed 

this instance. 

The reasons why secret sessions should be held are not more 
pressing in this instance than they have been in all the investi- 

tions to which I referred in the past history of Congress. 
What has the committee been investigating? It has investi- 

ted the question as to whether the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the discharge of his duty made a suggestion of a proper 
schedule for the action of the Finance Committee and of 
this body. Is there anything so peculiar, so improper, so un- 
8 in this that the testimony in regard to it should not 
submitted in broad dynga and in the presence of the press 
and the poopie? At least, if that question was a subject for in- 
vestigation at all, if we saw fit to notice mere Spann at rumors, 
suggestions, and idle charges, three-fourths of which the people 
not believe or pay any attention to, and deem them worthy 
of investigation, then it strikes me that no reason exists why the 
p should not be conducted in public. 

The committee were also ordered to investigate the question 
as to whether Senators had bought or sold sugar or speculated 
in sugar stocks. No reason can exist why that question could 
not be discussed and considered and the testimony taken in open 
session. Certainly I am sure that there have not been so many 


purchases around this circle or so much speculation that any 
one is afraid that a disclosure of these facts will influence the 
stock market in New York, and that for that reason it is not 
wise to disclose how many purchases have been made around 
thiscircle. Lassume that we are not here to protect the market 
to make it rise or fall—and that that question will have no in- 
fluence in determining this matter. 

Mr. President, the Senate is now engaged in discussing the 
sugar schedule openly, discussing it ably, discussing it for the 
pumos of arriving at a proper and just conclusion. Debate is 

ad here, arguments are presented with the public and with the 
press hearing them, and yet, while we are discussing that very 
schedule, an investigating committee of this body is in secret 
3 find out how that schedule came to be placed upon the 
tariff bill, an utterly immaterial inquiry and an immaterial ques- 
tion, and yet one proceeding is in public and the other proceed- 
ing is in private. 

I hope also that nothing will be done in this investigation to 
influence the action of Senators upon the sugar question in the 
votes which we are to give. 

These proceedings of the committee are said to be secret, 
They are neither one thing nor the other. lam informed, while 
the taking of the testimony is had in secret, yet every day or 
a few days thereafter partial reports of what has taken place are 
given to the pubio through the distinguished chairman of the 
committee. Either these proceedings should be wholly secret 
or wholly public. If the public are to have any inkling of what 
takes place, it should have the whole. 

For instance, let me illustrate what I mean. The course be- 
ing taken is unjust to the witnesses who are called before that 
committee. The distinguished senior Senator from New-Jersey 
[Mr. MCPHERSON] was called before the committee a day or two 
ago. The recy et men, of course, were watching the doors of 
thecommittee. They know who goinand whocome out; and when 
you refuse to tell them what has been testified to, or refuse to 
permit them to hear what is testified to, they then surmise in 
regard toit. They, of course, decline to accept the carefully 
prepared statements of the chairman of thecommittee. There- 
fore, when we take up our morning papers we notice one ac- 
count of what the distinguished Senator from New Jersey has 
sworn to and what he has admitted. Then we take up another 
paper which says that he admitted nothing that was improper; 
that he swore in a certain way, entirely different from what the 
other newspaper stated. Thus you pay your money and take 
your choice.” 

Yesterday morning we learned from the public press that the 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury had been before the 
committee, and unquestionably he vindicated himself, if he 
needed vindication, which Ivery much doubt. I picked up one 
paper which said that he swore upon the stand that he was re- 
sponsible for this very sugar schedule which we are now discuss- 
ing, and that he admitted it and assumed responsibility for it. 
This was printed in large airplay type. It was stated that the 
most important thing in the charges of the newspaper press had 
been admitted under oath by the Secretary of the reasury. 
Then I picked up another paper purporting to give a version of 
what took place before the committee, and therein it was stated 
that the Secretary had positively denied that he was responsible 
for that schedule, that he made no suggestion like this, but that 
he had, in the discharge of his duty, made another and an en- 
tirely different suggestion. 

Therefore I say this ‘‘ playing fast and loose” is unjust to the 
witnesses summoned before the committee; it is unjust to the 
Senate. I think the best way—and I say it with all due re- 
spect to the Senate and the committee, and speaking only for 
myself—would be to pursue the old-fashioned way of holding 
your proceedings in public; and when a Cabinet oficer is sworn 
or a Senator is sworn or any other witness is sworn, let the rep- 
resentatives of the press be present that they may give authen- 
tic and correct accounts of what takes place. There will then 
be no difficulty. It does not answer the 3 because 
four or five or six days afterwards there is submitted to this 
core the actual testimony. It is the first impression. upon the 
public mind which leads to injurious results, and many people 
read simply the headlines of our newspapers and form their 
impressions from those. I think the bəst course would to so ar- 
range the 5 that there could be no excuse for misrep- 
resentation of what is being done. The prompt knowledge of 
what is taking place, it seems to me, is what the public have 
aright to demand. This is in accordance with sound public 
sentiment. 

Mr. HUNTON. Will the Senator from New York allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. HUNTON. I desire to ask the Senator from New York 
if, in the history of investigating committees, it has ever oc- 


s 


curred that a committee, after its appointment, has been con- 
trolled in the mode of conducting its proceedings by a resolu- 
tion of the Senate? Iknow of no such case, and I desire to ask 
the Senator if he does? 

Mr. HILL, I have never investigated the question, and I 
care not. The Senate has a perfect right to control its investi- 
gating committees, and I assume the Senator from Virginia 
raises no question as to the power of the Senate to pass this 
resolution. 

It is no reflection upon this committee to direct in what man- 
ner its proceedings shall be conducted upon the one single point 
as to whether those proceedings shall be secret or public. Tin- 
tend no discourtesy towards the committee and my action can 
not be construed as such. I disclaim it. I was not here when 
the original resolution was passed. I doubt whether I should 
have voted to enter upon a portion of this investigation. My 
right to offer the resolution is not disputed. There is nothing 
discourteous about it to the committee. Ihave confidence in the 
committee, and so has the Senate, but I take this method of pre- 
senting my views apon the question as to whether secret inves- 
tigations in the main should not be things of the past. 

believe the time will come, and that it is not very far dis- 
tant, when the proceedings of the Senate, so far as the confir- 
mationof nominations is concerned, will be held with open doors. 
I know of no good reason why they should be considered in se- 
cret now. There are undoubtedly good reasons why in the rat- 
ification of a treaty the proceedings should be secret, but in 
ninety cases out ot one hundred there is no good reason why what 
takes place in executive session should not be giron to the pub- 
lic, and I think the time will come when it will be done. 

But, Mr. President, the simple question here is, Is there any- 
thing about this investigation so peculiar, so unusual, and so un- 

recedented, that the committee should pursue a different course 
rom what has usually be2n pursued in the past? 

For these reasons, I suggest that the resolution is a proper 
one and ought to be 5 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may havea very.few moments to reply to what has been said by 
the Senator from New York. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Delaware will proceed. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, the committee realize that it is 
a matter of some delicacy to criticise a motion of the Senate in- 
tended to regulate the proceedings of the committee which it has 
ordered; and I do not irtend, either on behalf of myself or the 
committee to which I have had the honor of being assigned as 
chairman, to do more than say that, having no personal interest 
whatever in the matter and no personel wish to gratify as to how 
the committee shall do its work, its members are perfectly will- 
ing that the Senate shall decide for itself the question that has 
been propounded to it by the Senator from New York. 

I think I may say for every member of the committee, and I 
certainlydo for myself, that the e us by the Senate 
was one that each of us would have been pa to avoid; it was a 
duty that had no attractions to any member of the committee. 
We realized, 8 not to the extent that we now realize, that 
nothing could come to us individually and personally but much 
personal detraction and much mis representation. e realized 
thatin performing this duty and in exercising our best judg- 
ments as to the methods by which it should be performed, we 
would be exposed to much unjust criticism; but, sir, those con- 
siderations did not and do not absolve us from our duty, and that 
duty we intend to perform to the best of our ability and with 
the best judgment that we can bring to its discharge. 

Now, as to the matter embraced in the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from New York, the committee, after they organized, con- 
sidered at the outset this very question, whether they should 
sit with closed doors or conduct the investigation with the de- 
gree of secrecy that might promote the ends we had in view. I 
think I can speak for the entire committee when I say that 
although our personal inclinations and our personal comfort 
would haye suggested throwing the doors of the committee room 
open while we were conducting the investigation, yet, after de- 

ration and discussion and a careful consideration of the na- 
ture of the duty that had been imposed upon us, we came to the 
conclusion that for the present, at any rate, the ends in view 
could be best promoted by proceeding as we had hitherto pro- 
ceeded, that we could best execute this important order of the Sen- 
ate by sitting, as we have so fardone, with closed doors while the 
investigation is being conducted. All our proceedings, all our 
examinations of witnesses being F reported, to be 
afterwards brought to the attention of the Senate and the pub- 
lic, I need not say, has been done as fast as the mechanical work 
of printing could be proceeded with. 
Mr, President, what was it that the order of the Senate di- 
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rected us to do? In the tirst place, it did not order us to con- 
duct a trial; it did not instruct this committee to sit as a court 
and hear evidence pro and con upon a fixed issue. Not at ail. 
If that had been the case, our duty and our responsibility would 
have been plain, and the course that we would have had to pur- 
sue would have been much more consonant with our personal 
comfort. We would have sat and we would have heard the eyi- 
dence which was produced before us by parties who were inter- 
ested on one side and the other, just as in a court of justice evi- 
dence is produced, and after it has all been received the court 
makes a report of their judgment, or determination, or what- 
ever you choose to call it. 

That, Isay, was not the duty imposed upon us; nothing like 
that duty was imposed upon us. e were ordered, sir, to do 
what? We were ordered to investigate; we were ordered to 
discover, to probe and find out the truth about the matters that 
were committed to us to investigate; we were to explore the 
sources of evidence; we were to follow up clues, and we were to 
do everything that was legitimately in our power in order to 
arrive at the very truth in these matters committed to us to 
investigate. I need not say to the Senate, nor to the intelligent 
public, nor to any man who has ever thought about the nature 
of a duty of that kind, that it is a very different iung from 
merely sitting to hear evidence which may be brought before us, 

We would have been derelict in our duty, as we conceived it, 
had we sat with folded hands behind the committee table, and 
said, e your testimony and we will hear it. 
You, who have made the charges through the columns of the 
newspapers, come and give your testimony and we will record it. 
And you who are affected by it, or accused, if you please, come 
and we will hear you.” If we had stopped there, we, as I said 
would have been derelict in our duty as we would have evaded 
the performance of the very thing that we were eee 
the resolution of the Senate to perform. We were instruc 
to find out and to discover by every legitimate means the very 
truth of the matter committed to us. 

Mr. President, I do not think it will seem strange to our col- 
leagues here in the Senate when we come before them and say 
that at the very outset in considering how we best might arrive 
at the truth, how we best might investigate and probe and ex- 
plore all the sources of evidence and testimony, we reached the 
conclusion that we could best promote those ends by sitting and 
conducting the investigation in secret. Certainly that was the 
conclusion to which we came as the best one thatcould be formed 
for the present. Whether in the future as the investigation 
proceeds we shall come to the conclusion that we may safely open 
the doors (Imean safely as to the great end we have in view, to 
arrive at the truth), is a matter that we will duly consider, and 
when we come to that conclusion, if we do come to it, no mem- 
ber of this body, no member of the press gallery will be more 
glad to throw open the doors of thatcommittee room and expose 
to the public every proceeding we consider 3 the per- 
formance of our duty than we of the committee s be. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Delaware allow me to add 
a word to what he is stating? 

Mr. GRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Idare say he was about to bring out the idea 
better; but does the Senator, as a lawyer, know of any jurisdic- 
tion in any State of this Union, or any United States court, or 
the proceedings of any other civilized country where such in- 
vestigations are not conducted in the first instance in private? 

Mr. GRAY. I was about to say something of that kind when 
I came to the assertion of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. HOAR. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. GRAY. I was going to state that the rule is that all in- 
vestigating committees of this body sit with open doors. 

Mr. HOAR. I speak of grand juries and of criminal in- 
quiries. 

Mr. GRAY. I understand the Senator from Massachusetts. 
I will say I know of none. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. GRAY, irate 

Mr. HILL. I stated that was the general rule—I mean in the 
sense of being the general custom. Of course I do not mean that 
there is any specific rule of this body. 

Mr. GRAY. I understood the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senatorindulge me further, for possibl 
the Senator from Massachusetts did not hear my remark. I said 
that nearly every investigation similar to this one which has 
been had by Congress during the past twenty years, with very 
few exceptions, has been held with open doors. : 

Mr. GRAY. I was about to allude to the fact that no investi- 
gation such as this, whether by grand jury, or by a committee 
of a legislative body, or by any tribunal charged with the inves- 
tigation of the truth of a certain matter as distinguished from 
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the trial of an issue in court, had ever discovered that there was 
~~ rule that required those investigations to be conducted pub- 
licly. 


Twill say to the Senator from New York that I think fur- 
ther inquiry will show him that he is mistaken in what he has 
just said, in that it has been the custom of the investigating 
committees of this body to hold their sessions openly. the 
contrary, they have held theirsessions in secret, and I think I 
may say that in the last twenty years there has never been an 
attempt made by the Senate, after the appointment of a com- 
mittee of inves tion, to control its discretion in that regard. 
Such committees have been appointed. They have generally 
sat with closed doors, and when they have opened their doors 
it has been because it was a matter that had appealed to their 
discretion and judgment to do so. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Will the Senator from Delaware allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. GRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. McLAURIN. So far as his knowledge goes has there 

` ever been a committee of investigation directed by the Senate 
to hold its sessions openly? 

Mr. GRAY. Never that I know of. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Has the Senate ever controlled the action 
of a committee in that regard? 

Mr. GRAY. Never that I know of. I never heard of it. I 
have made some investigation on the subject, but I will not say 
that it is exhaustive. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. If I may have the permission of the 
Senator from Delaware, I want to say that in an experience of 
well nigh twenty years in one House or the other of Congress. 
this is the first time Lever knew anybody to undertake to contro 

_ the action of a committee charged with duties like this one is, 
or to seek to instruct that committee as to whether it shall 
hold its sessions with open or closed doors. A committee of 
the Senate has always been allowed to conduct its investiga- 
tion as it thought best, whether with open or with closed doors. 
Tam sure that within twenty years last past no instance can be 
found where either House of Congress ever undertook to control 
the action of such a committee or determine whether it should 
have its sessions openly or closed. The committee conducts its 
88 as it thinks best and reports to its House. 

This is the first time in twenty years, I am sure, that any- 
body ever undertook to control the action of a committee in the 
conduct of the investigations with which it was charged, and it 
might be added that the personnel, the makeup of this commit- 
tee guarantees absolute fairness toward every sentiment, polit- 
ical, in this country. I am ata loss to account for the motive 
that prompts any Senator to seek to interfere with the line that 
this committee has mapped out for the prosecution of its work. 

Mr.GRAY. Mr. President, I am sure that the Senator from 
Kentucky is rightin saying that in the t twenty years at 
least there has been no committee of this y whose proceed- 
ings have been interfered with by the Senate in the way of di- 
rection asto their methodsof investigation, whether with closed 
doors or not. I think one instance, however, escaped the re- 
membrance of the Senator from Kentucky at the time. There 
is only one exception so far as I know, to that assertion, and 
that wasin the House of e the Orédit Mobilier in- 
vestigation, so called, in which a committee ot the House was 
appo ted to investigate certain transactions, and Judge Poland 
of Vermont was the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I beg the Senator's attention to the fact 
that that was more than twenty years ago; it was in the Forty- 
second or Forty-third Congress, 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator is qoo right in confining his state- 
ment to twenty years, but that is the only instance in which the 
3 of a committee have been interfered with by the 

y that appointed it. It 

tigation for some days wi 
Judge Poland said, of all committees that had ever been ap- 
pointed by either House. It was instructed by the House to sit 
with open doors, butin the proceedings upon that order there 
was a discussion and some interesting rulings by the then 
Speaker, Mr. Blaine. It was determined by him in a ruling he 
then made that the ordinary rule was that the proceedings of 
special committees, as of all other committees, standing or other- 
wise, should be secret unless otherwise ordered by the House, 
and that it took a two-thirds vote of the House in order to open 
the doors of that committee, because it was changing what had 
hitherto been the rule in that regard. 

It is quite certain that the rule is otherwise than as stated by 
the Senator from New York, as will be apparent to anyone who 
reflects for a moment upon what is the general parliamentary 
law as well as the rules that govern the standing committees of 
this body, as well as committees; and it is stated upon 
an authority which ought to be potent with the Senator from 


roceeded and conducted the inves- 
closed doors after the manner, as 


New York, as they have supported each other in times past in 


regard to certain great matters of 
procedure. It is stated in a little 
mentary Rules, in which he says: 

Unless the committee otherwise directs, its meetings are open to other 
members of the assembly, but the committee may, if they so direct, exclude 
all persons from their meetings. 

That is the general rule as stated by Mr. REED, It is the gen- 
eral rule that obtains in regard to all the standing committees 
of this pody: Their proceedings are secret; and it is perfectly 
understood that no Senator can with propriety, even upon the 
floor of the Senate, allude to what has taken place in a standing 
or select committee without the consent of that committee. 

So the general rule, Mr. President, is quite otherwise, I say 
with all respect to the Senator from New York, than he has 
stated it. This committee was proceeding in the beaten track 
of precedent; and exercising not only no unusual or extraor- 
dinary power, but was merely conforming itself to the usage and 
practice that has obtained in regard to all such committees 
charged with such an investigation. 

Now, [ do not propose to say anyt more about that. I 
fully agree that the Senate may do as it pleases. It has charged 
this committee with this delicate duty; the committee has been 
selected to perform it, and I suppose the Senate intended at the 
outset that it should exercise the discretion that has always been 
re in such committees. But whether the Senate do one 
thing or the other, we are perfectly content. 

We may think that we have been somewhat obstructed in the 
n of the duty; that it will be a little more difficult to 

nvestigate,as we should investigate, thoroughly and to the 
bottom of this matter; but we have nothing to do but to cheer- 
fully obey any order that the Senate may make. 

Before I take my seat I wish to call attention to one or two 
things, said by the Senator from New York not only to-day but 
when this matter was up last Tuesday. He had a good deal to 
say then, although he has not to- day, in criticism of the methods 
adopted by the committee. He said with a great deal of ap- 
plause, apparently, which must have been very grateful to him, 
that this committee had better stop investigating the newspaper 
men and investigate the truth of the charges they had made. 

Mr. President, Ido not think the Senator from New York, 
when he has removed himself from the captivating influence of 
newspaper applause and sits down quietly by his own fireside 
where his native common sense and instructed intelligence will 
have an opportunity to assert themselves, will agree that that 
was altogether a fair way of stating by indirection what the com- 
mittee had done or had not done. I do not think that he will 
receive his own applause, when he more calmly considers it, for 
having made á statement like that. The report that was made 
to the Senate by the committee of investigation on Tuesday last 
was accompanied by all the evidence that up to the time had been 
taken before the committee, e reported. We 
have sat every day from 10 o’clock in the morning until late in 
the afternoon, sometimes until 6 o'clock in the evening, taking 
5 and considering the matters with which we were 
charged. 

I may say, too, without charge of self-glorification for myself 
and the committee, that we were constantly and incessantly em- 
ployed either in taking testimony or in trying to arrive at some 
method by which we should get testimony that would throw 
light upon the charges that had been submitted to us in the 
newspapers. I may say that we were not helped at all by those 
correspondents of newspapers who had made the charges, We 
had their articles in the papers, and the Senator would seem to 
think that we ought to have been content with them, and tried 
to prove or disapprove the truth of whatsome anonymous writer 
in anewspaper had said. 

Now, when we bring the writer from behind his non de plume 
and strip him, so to speak, of the feathers of his pen, and he 
sits like any ordinary mortal in the witness chair, and we ask 
him if he is the author of the statement that is read to him, and 
he answers, honestly, ‘‘ Yes,” I would submit to the Senator 
from New York whether the next obvious question, whether 
the only decent and sensible proceeding, would not be to ask 
him upon what authority he made the statement. If he knows 
of any other mode of procedure that would satisfy the intelli- 
gence of any man whose mentality would raise the average of 
an idiot asylum, I do not know what that procedure would be. 

So we did, asappeared by the reportwe made. We asked this 

entleman, and he told us courteously and politely, I admit, that 
fe had no personal knowledge of the most serious charge in that 
letter to the Philadelphia Press, and I think the Senator from 
New York will agree, even with this committee, that the next 
obvious question to be e by those who were anxious 
to get at the truth would be, Who was that informant?” I 
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ence of the applause of the press gallery, he will differ with the 
committee about that fact. I take it for granted that he acne 
with me now, for I know his intelligence and I know his ability. 
So we did; we asked, Who was your informant?” and this gen- 
tleman of the Press said, I received this information in confi- 
dence, and I will not disclose it.“ We did not criticise him for 
that. If he willed it, no power on earth could make him dis- 
close it. 

I grant you that we tried to impress upon him that it was his 
duty as a good citizen to disclose it; nay, that it was his duty, in 
the peculiar circumstances in which he was then placed before 
an investigating committee, to disclose it. We ed to hisat- 
tention that he was violating the law in not disclosing it, if the 

uestion was a pertinent one under the powers of the committee. 

o we insisted—politely, I think that gentleman will admit—and 
insisted in every term that we could employ that would bring 
persuasion to his mind, and when we found that no persuasion 
could elicit that information, we did not, as the Senator from 
New York intimates and as the counsel for this gentleman inti- 
mated. as published in the Press, cease our endeavors to get at 
the truth. 

The inquiry was not balked; we did not mop in order to per- 
secute him or any other newspaper man. e only took time 
enough to report the fact to the Senate, as was our duty; and 
having reported it to the Senate, certain duties devolved upon 
other branches of the Government with which we had nothing 
to do; and I think the Senate will recollect we had very little to 
say and sought to occupy no time. We wanted to get back to 
our committee room and pursue this inves tion; and so, as 
soon as that question was taken off our hands, we returned to 
the committee room, and that bday & proceeded, as we had in- 
tended to proceed, by calling before the committee the parties 
accused. That was the next best rice we could do, although it 
appears that one of the papers—I think the very paper that con- 
tained this letter—said: ‘‘Why, of course, these gentlemen 
will deny it;” but still we thought it our duty to put their denial 
on record, if they should deny it. So we proceeded at once to 
oa them petore us, 115 ee eee 

ow, was that persecuting newspaper men? as tha p- 
ing our investigation in order to go off to a collateral issue on 
he power of the Senate to punish for contempt, or the power of 

anybody else to punish for a violation of the law? I think the 
Senator from New York is doing me and the committee an in- 
justice to say that. Certainly that was not the case, 

Mr. President, I want to call attention, before I take my seat, 
to another 3 of the situation with which we are con- 
fronted. The categorical statement implicating the Secretar. 
of the Treasury in conduct most unworthy, and which woul 
have been, perhaps, of sufficient gravity to have compelled the 
consideration by another branch of the right of impeachment— 
this charge that was made against him was made upon the au- 
thority of one single informant. 

The gentleman who wrote the charge said upon his oath, 
when examined bo the committee, that he was the only person 
from whom he had received that information; and, according to 
his testimony, he was the only person who could have heard 
what the Secretary was alleged to have said, if he said it at all. 
So that it was very idle to say, Stop 8 the news- 
poper men, and go and find out the truth of this charge,” when 

e truth, if truth it was, was locked up in the breast of one 
man, and one man alone, and the name of that man this witness 
refused to disclose. 

Now, what are you going to doabout that? Is it stopping the 
inquiry because we come down here and report that ast and 
then take the next best course, and ask the gentlemen who are 
accused to come before the committee and testify as to what 
they may choose in regard to this charge? 

But here we stand with this most serious and odious accusa- 
tion made against a public man whose public career and life 
has been acted before the country, and yet we are told that we 
are trifling with this inquiry when we want to get at the only 
man who can, on his own knowledge, substantiate that charge, 
if it can be substantiated at all; and the Senator from New 
York, as I must believe, without knowledge of the facts, has 
seen fit to take up the flippant cry, the ill-considered cry, the 
absolutely untrue statement, which has gone the rounds of the 
press, that this committee was stopping their investigation in 
order to persecute a newspaper man—for that was what the 
Senator from New York said. 

Mr. President, we are proceeding with this investigation as 
best we can. It Is no idle pageant for us, for we are trying to 
perform a great duty that concerns the Senate and concerns the 
public; and the public, as they have a right to know, will know 
et fered that has been done in that committee and every 
word of testimony that has been pren before us, and the com- 
mittee will in the future, as they have in the past, uninfluenced 


by the unreflecting clamor of the press, proceed to do their duty. 
It is not a pleasant one; it subjects them to criticism that they 
do not court. We all like the applause of the press, but there 
is something better than that applause, and that is the con- 
sciousness of n ether we receive that ap- 
plause or not, we certainly have preserved to ourselves what 
we can not do without—our own respect. Mr. President, with 
this explanation I leave the matter to the Senate. 

Mr. DGE. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the 
Senate more than a moment. The Senator from Delaware > 
GRAY] has stated very fully and very forcibly the position of the 
committee in regard to this investigation. We were char; 
as he has said, with an unpleasant and most ungrateful duty 
from any point of view; but that duty, as I look at it—of course, 
I have no right to speak for anyone but myself, though I am 
sure that I am speaking for every other member of the commit- 
tee—that duty was to attain results as to the subject of investi- 
gation referred to us. If there was wrongdoing we were to un- 
cover it; if there was no wrongdoing, we were to show that 
there was none. 

The machinery at our control to get at the truth was clumsy 
at best, but it was all we had. We could employ no corps of de- 
tectives; we had none of the machinery of the law to run down 
witnesses and hunt up clews. All we could hope toget was what 
we could draw out of witnesses we sent for, or who were sug- 
gested to us in the committee room. 

Our duty was that of a grand jury, to investigate and find 
out, if we could, the facts in regard to certain charges witha 
view of Reems ne them to another tribunal. The inclination 
and the desire of every member of the committee was to make 
those hearings open tothe ose That was the easiest course, 
but the committee felt that if they threw those doors 7 — they 
probably would cut off all hope of get what might be a most 
essential clew to wrongdoing, if any such existed. That prin- 
ciple of investigation and inquiry, of not allowing one witness 
to hear what other witnesses have said, is universal in all 
bodies charges with such inquiries as we are charged with. It 
is an everyday | argo in the courts to exclude one witness 
from hear: what another witness has said. At any moment 
a witness might come before the committee and give us some 
clew or some name which would be lost, which would be taken 
from us, if we could not for the time hold it secret until we 
could put our hands upon the desired witness or the sought-for 
clew. It was that principle which governed the co ttee in 
sitting with closed doors. = 

Every particle of testimony, every word that has been said in 
that committee, has been or will be laid before the Senate just 
as rapidly as the stenographer’s notes can be transcribed and as 
the printing press can give it. It was for that reason, and for 
that reason alone, as I understand, for the promotion of the ends 
of justice, that the committee decided to sit with closed doors. 
Having so decided to sit, they pursued the course uniformly 
pursued in all inguiries and trials, of first calling the accuser, 
the person making the charge, and inquir from him in re- 

toit. When we were met with a ref to testify, we had 
no power to compel that testimony to be given; but, in our 
judgment, it constituted a contempt of the Senate, just as a re- 
fusal of a witness in a court of law constitutes a contempt of the 
court. We therefore laid that fact before the Senate, and pro- 
ceeded with the investigation, as a court proceeds with a trial. 

There was no desire to prosecute anybody. If a witness de- 
cline to answer before a court, whether he represents the press 
or the bar or thechurch, hecomes within the rangeof contempt, 
and is accordingly punished; and when a witness comes before 
a committee of the Senate, and is asked a question which that 
committee in its investigation believes to be pertinent to the in- 
quiry, and refuses from the highest motives, if you please, to 
testify, he comes within contempt; and it seems to me no body 
like the United States Senate or the House of Representatives 
can refuse to take proper proceedings in a case of contempt. 
They should be taken against any witness who refuses to testify 
who is not covered by a legal privilege, like a member of the 
other House; they should be taken against any witness whether 
he represents business or law or the church or medicine or the 


press. 
If he refuses to testify, he comes within the provision of the 
law for contempt. That action we had to lay before the Senate 
and we did so. We then went on, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee has said, with the investigation. We have pushed it 
steadily from day today. We have sat there from morning to 
evening; and I desire now to take this opportunity to say for 
myself, for whom alone I have a right to speak, but I know 
that I give utterance to the fee of the committee, that it is 
our intention to call everybody who can be supposed to throw 
the slightest light u this question. It is the intention of 
that committee, and it has been their intention from the first 
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day they met in the committee room, that if there is anything 
ws uncovered affecting the honor of the Senate of the United 
States, as those charges affect it, to uncover it. 

Our machinery is imperfect, our means are weak, but, so far 
as they go, we shall put on the stand before us every man of 
whom it is even suggested that he may have knowledge of these 
things, and we shall lay it all bare before the Senate and before 
the people of the United States. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I was not aware that there was any 
special necessity for the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
to reiterate the fact that the committee intended fully to dis- 
charge its duty in the pending investigation. We were assured 
of that fact last week. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] 
this morning again asserted it, and now the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, fearing that we would not understand it 
thoroughly, has again sought to impress upon this body the fact 
that the committee intended to thoroughly and impartially dis- 
charge its full duty to the Senate and to the country. Iam not 
aware that anyone has suggested that the committee was noten- 
deavoring to discharge its duty, as it understood that duty. 

I have not suggested anywhere in what I have said that that 
committee was intending to screen anybody; I have not sug- 

sted that they were making a partisan investigation; and 

here is no occasion to repeatedly make any such disclaimer as 
he has made. I havesimply made a motion which substantially 
declares that the pr ings of that committee ought in jus- 
tice and fairness to be open to the public,and lam met with the 
suggestion that it is an unprecedented motion in this body. I 
have respect for precedents when they are based upon some good, 
valid reason, but I have little respect for the precedents of this 
body or any other body which are not founded upon good, plain 
common sense. It is no answer to this motion tosay that it has 
not been made heretofore. Heretofore the most important in- 
vestigations you have ever had have been held with open doors, 
meen ence there has been no occasion for any such resolution 
as this. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] seeks to remind me 
that the committee is not sitting as a court; that the members 
of the committee are not trial judges. No one has made any 
such claim. Iam glad to know that the committee assumes no 
such function, but that it is an investigating committee to in- 
vestigate the truth of certain assertions. I am glad that the 
committee does not regard that its functions are to persecute 
witnesses; that the committee does not regard that its functions 
are to screen anybody, but that it regards its duty as simply that 
of ascertaining what is the truth. The committee is at liberty 
“to investigate, to explore, and to probe” (those are the words 
the Senator uses) as much as it pleases, and no Senator around 
this circle will be heard to object. 

I have listened in vain for some sound reason why this inves- 
tigation can not as well be held in public as in secret. I think 
the two members of the committee who addressed the Senate 
begged the question. They seek to intrench themselves in the 
position they have taken upon the old familiar ground of cour- 
tesy of the Senate to a committee. I think it would have been 
better for them to have said that there is some pot: peculiar 
reason why the investigation should be conducted in secret, by 
reason of its nature, or something about it from which we are 
enabled to judge of the necessity of secrecy. There has been 
no such argument made; no such claim has been presented. So 
far as has been disclosed this is simply an ordinary investiga- 
tion of vague 8 charges such as frequently are found 
in newspapers. There is nothing so peculiar or unusual or un- 
precedented about it that it requires any secrecy. 

The Senator from Delaware has disclosed what the committee 
endeavoredtodo. Nothing that he has said, nothing that the rec- 
ord discloses shows that the proceedings could not have been 
had as well in public asin private. There was no danger of these 
witnesses running away. They are reputable men, represent- 
ing reputable abel) pian There was no danger of anything 
- occurring that would prevent an honest and a fair investigation 
if it were held in public as well as by being held in private. I 
object toyour private investigations, 83 I think it is against 
the true spirit of our institutions. 

I object to these secret investigating committees unless there 
is some unusual or special reason for them, because they natur- 
ally cast suspicion upon the Senate itself. They subject us to 
criticism to which the Senate ought not to be subjected, and 
they are not in line with a progressive public sentiment that 
demands that all proceedings of representative bodies shall be 
open to the public. It is because I have regarded that the Sen- 
ate was unnecessarily subjecting itself to criticism that I have 
savona that the proceedings of the committee be held in 
public. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] comes to 
the relief of the committee and says he is at a loss to fathom 


what motive I have in presenting this resolution. The Senator 
from Delaware insinuates, although he does not directly charge, 
that I am seeking the applause of the press or the press gallery. 
These were unnecessary and contemptible flings, unworthy of 
the honorable Senators. I need not appeal to my brother Sena- 
tors to prove the assertion that I have received from the news- 
paper press of this country as little courtesy as any other public 
man, I express my views upon this subject because they are 
my honest, conscientious opinions. Whatever the Senate does 
I, as a member of it, must share its responsibility. I need not 
remind this body that the eyes of the American people are upon 
it to-day. Our rules, our proceedings, our actions here every 
day are subject to public scrutiny. I have no motive to win the 
applause of the press. I care nothing about its applause, any 
more than I do its criticism. When it is right upon a given 
question I stand up for it. When it is wrong I criticise it. 

So with the Senate; if a course has been adopted which 1 think 
is imprudent or unwise, I have a right to suggest it in respect- 
ful language, and when I offer a resolution, please put against 
it some better argument than the fact that no such Seele 
has been offered heretofore. There are numerous motions that 
have been made in the past few years in this Senate which have 


not been made heretofore. There are more motions that ought — 


to be made in the future which never have been made. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] refers as a justifica- 
tion for his position toa little book called 's Parliamentary 
Rules, and he says that upon some questions I have been known 
toagree with Mr.REED. Thatistrue. WhileI donot approve 
of his politics, and never did, I believe he is a most excellent 
parliamentarian, that he is an able man, and possesses largely 
the confidence of his party. 

This is all that is contained in the book. Under the head ol 
‘t Secret meeting it is laid down as follows: 


Unless the committee otherwise directs, its meetings are open to other 
members of the assembly, but the committee may, if they so direct, exclude 
all persons from their meetings. 


That is all. It is authority for nothing for which the Senator 
cites it. It simply concedes what I said at the outset—that this 
committee, uninstructed by the Senate, has a right, of course, to 
go into executive session, to remain in executive session, to re- 
gard all its sessions as in executive session, and hasa right to 
have its proceedings secret. 

I have not denied that right. I have simply said that ordi- 
narily the 5 of any committee of this body are open 
to the public if people so apply. It is well known how many 
hearings you have had before the various committees of your 
body, and how citizens upon mere application are always heard 
and never excluded, and then when the committee desires to 
decide some important point it goes into executive session. 
There is nothing in Mr. REED’s rules against the position I 
have taken. The Senator from Delaware refers to Mr. REED, 
and I am glad to find that these rules of his contain certain 
. to which I have referred which I can approve, and 

have no doubt there are a large number of other propositions 
which I can approve. 

The Senator from Delaware says that I asserted the other da; 
that the committee had stopped the investigation and hastene 
„to persecute the newspaper men.” What I did say was that 
the committee in the discharge of its duty had seen fit in the 
first instance to summon men whom it had good reason to be- 
lieve had no personal knowledge on the subject to be investi- 
gated. The committee summoned the newspaper men, and it is 
well known that newspaper men as a rule do not have personal 
knowledge of the facts about which they write. It is a reflec- 
tion upon the discernment of the committee if it expected when 
it summoned these newspaper men alone that it would discover 
whether those charges were true or false. Newspaper men en- 
gaged in making up the history of the day get their informa- 
tion from all sources. They get it from confidential sources. 
Every public man knows that fact. While in law what they re- 
ceive may not be regarded as confidential in its character so 
far as the legal question is concerned, yet among honorable 
men it seems to me that it might be so regarded. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from New York yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. HILL, Certainly. : 

Mr. ALLEN. We summoned the man who wrote this article, 
the man who made the charge. We examined him asa witness. 
He said he based his entire charge against Secretary Carlisle 
upon the statement made to him by a person whose name he re- 
fused to disclose, who purported to be aneyewitness and anear- 
witness to the transaction. He knew of no other person who 
could afford that information. We could discover from him no 
other person who could afford that information or any informa- 
tion similar to it. Upon the testimony, then, of this undisclosed 
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witness rested the entire power to prove or disprove the 8 
We asked him the name of that man. He refused to give it. We 
asked him if he was an official of this Government, and he said 
he was. He said he knew he was when he met him. He said he 
a a letter of introduction to that man from Mr. Bradford Mer- 
rill. 

Mr. HILL. I have read the testimony. ; 

Mr. ALLEN. He said he had a letterof introduction to him. 
Now, there we were blocked. That was the only witness upon 
the face of the earth whom we could get who knew as a matter 
of fact whether Secretary Carlisle had been guilty of that charge, 
outside of the Secretary himself, who was the accused party. 
Now, does the Senator from New York pretend that we are not 
entitled to that evidence, to the nameof that man so that wecan 
bring that witness upon the stand and find out what he knows 
about it? 

Mr. HILL. I think the committee would have very great 
legal difficulty in making that witness answer or in punishing 
him if he did not answer. 

Mr. ALLEN. One question more. Does the Senator from 
New York contend that the witness has any legal exemption 
from answering? 

Mr. HILL. In my humble judgment the questions asked 
were not so relevant to this inquiry or to that portion of the in- 
quiry of which the committee has jurisdiction that you can com- 
pel the witness to answer. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator from New York, as a lawyer, 
claim that the witness himself can determine the relevancy of 
a question? 

Mr. HILL. The witness takes the risk, and if in law he is 
not obliged to answer, then of course he need not answer. 

Mr. ALLEN. The tribunal that passes upon the relevancy of 
a question and the question of jurisdiction is the tribunal con- 
ducting the investigation or the trial, and it is never e 
the witness to say that he himself will decide the relevancy of 
a question. We never could get any evidence in that way. Now, 
Lask the Senator from New Vork whether, if the committee 
has jurisdiction of the subject- matter 

Mr. HILL. What subject-matter? 

Mr. ALLEN. The subject-matter of investigating, for in- 
stance, the conduct of Secretary Carlisle. 

Yes. Now, let me say right there 

Wait a minute. 

Mr. HILL. A moment right there. I submit that the com- 
mittee has no jurisdiction whatever to investigate the conduct 
of Secre Carlisle. {Applause inthe galleries.] 

Mr. N. Wait one moment. 

Mr. HILL. Andif the witness upon that branch of the sub- 


t has—— 
iene VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York will 
suspend. The Sergeant-at-Arms will see that the rule of the 
Senate in regard to manifestations in the galleries is enforced. 

Mr. ALLEN. I pat a question to the Senator from New 
York, If the resolution conferred on us . to inquire 
into a matter, and we summoned this witness to testify as to 
what he knew ppe the subject, and his testimony, directly or 
indirectly, would haye shed light upon the transaction, was he 
not under the laws of this ree! compelled to answer the same 
as any other citizen; and if he failed to do so, was he not guilty 
of contempt of the Senate? 

Mr. HILL. If the committee had jurisdiction and he was 
8 55 bound to answer, then of course he ought to answer. 

r. ALLEN. Does the Senator from New York pretend to 
say that the witness was not legally bound to answer? 

r. HILL. I pretend to say, as a legal question, that the 
committee has no jurisdiction over the witness to compel him 
to answer a single thing in regard to his article reflecting upon 
Secretary Carlisle. The committee has no jurisdiction to inves- 
See that subject, so far as Secretary Carlisle is concerned. 

r. ALLEN. Does not the resolution of the Senate confer on 
us full and complete power to fie boas into the use of money con- 
tributed by the sugar trust to influence legislation, and was not 
that subject under investigation by the committee at the time? 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from New York allow me to 
ask the Senator from Nebraska a question? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. If thecommittee hasjurisdiction and the ques- 
tion is a proper one and the witness refused to answer, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Nebraska why the committee did 
not take the necessary steps and make the necessary motion to 
bring the witness before the Senate, that he might be adjudged 
in contempt and punished for contempt? 

Mr. ALLEN. Lanswered the Senator from Oregon day before 
Sesh 

Mr. HILL. [shall have to decline to yield further toa dis- 
cyasion between the two Senators. 


Mr. DOLPH. I hope the Senator from New York will allow 
the Senator from Nebraska to state his position. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will simply state to the Senator from Ore- 
gon, so far as I am concerned and speaking for myself alone, 
that I have no doubt as to the plenary power of the Senate to 
ponen any witness for epg TP The statute which makes the 

ailure toanswer a question indictable is a cumulative remedy. 
The contempt was against the Senate and not the committee. 
We were simply anarm of the Senate making the active Lenk yeh 
It was the Senate making the inquiry through the committee, 
and when we reported to the Senate the fact of the contumacious 
conduct of this witness, the jurisdiction of the matter 

from the committee to the Senate, where it properly belongs, 
for the Senate to take such action upon it as it saw fit. 

Mr. HILL. On Tuesday last it was contended that the bare 
888 of the report presented nothing upon which the 

enate could act. That was the position taken last Tuesday. 
Has the Senator from Nebraska forgotten that? 

Mr. ALLEN. Who made that contention? 

Mr. HILL. It was so contended upon this floor by those who 
spoke in opposition to my contention. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iknownothing about that matter. Iknow this, 
and the Senator from New York as a good lawyer knows italso, 
that when we made areport of certain facts to the Senate, which 
showed an open and flagrant contempt of the authority of the 
Senate, the question then was brought back to the Senate itself 
for action; and it needed a motion from the Senator from New 
York or some other Senator to bring the witness before the bar 
of the Senate and compel him to answer or to inflict proper pen- 
alty upon him if he refused toanswer. 

Mr. L, That motion was made by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. DOLPH]. 

Mr. ALLEN. And I shall vote for it when the time comes. 

Mr. HILL. Iam gma to hear so much upon that branch of 
the subject, because if you can punish at all it strikes me it must 
be through that proceeding which the Senator from Oregon has 
presented, and not otherwise. I doubt, however, whether you 
can punah at all so far as a majority of the questions are con- 
cerned. 

I am not to be diverted, however, from the argument which 
Iam making upon my motion to discuss the question as to what 
authority is vested in the Senate or in any court under the stat- 
ute of 1857. Iam glad to learn even at this late day that the 
Senator is of the opinion that when that report was presented it 
was within the control of the Senate, that the Senate had the 
right to direct that matter, to control that prosecution, and that 
something was l to be done on the part of the Senate 
before the witness could be prosecuted. Those are legal ques- 
tions which, of course, the counsel for the witnesses can duly- 
present in court at the proper time. 

The Senator from Nebraska seems to assume that the Senate 
ean have jurisdiction of almost anything of which it assumes 
jurisdiction. The Supreme Court has decided in several cases 
that there are only a few definite things over which the Senate 
has jurisdiction to inquire wherein it can compel witnesses to 
give testimony. You recollect the old case of Kilbourn years 
ago, when Congress sought to investigate what was called a real- 
estate pool in the Distriet of Columbia. Grave Senators and 
members of Congress argued that they had a right to assume 
jurisdiction and a right to compel witnesses to answer, and they 
went to the extent of committing the witness to jail. Thenthe 
witness proceeded in court and obtained a verdict first of $100,- 
000, next of $25,500 or thereabouts, which was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from New York permit me? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I wish to say just one single word. It is 
not a matter of the slightest importance except when the Sena- . 
tor makes a statement it might as well be accurate as inac- 
curate. Hallet Kilbourn recovered first a judgment for $100,000. 
That was set aside on the ground that the damages were exces- 
sive. It was then tried. That trial was before Judge MacArthur. 
The next trial that took place was before Walter Cox, a ve 
eminent judge of this District. There was a verdict rendere 
of $60,000, which was set aside because it was regarded as exces- 
sive. It was then brought on a third time and a verdict was 
rendered for $37,500, the jury all the time trying to reach a point 
where the court would let it stand and the courts all the time 
improperly, arbitrarily, and without law, or right, or reason, 
setting aside the findings of the jury ona question of fact. When 
the third verdict of $37,500 was reached we then reached a com- 
promise, and Mr. Kilbourn was paid an amount of money some- 
thing less than that, but still a very considerable sum of money, 
on which he uitted the Government of further prosecution. 

Mr. HILL. thank the Senator from Indiana for a correct 


statement of that case. 
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Mr. VOORHEES. I was in that litigation from beginning to 
end from the time we sued out a writ of habeas corpus to take 
Hallet Kilbourn out of the jail where he had laid some forty 
days under an illegal and unjust perversion of the rules of Con- 

. Ihave taken no part in this debate and I do not feel like 
foin 80; I do not see the necessity of it; but I thought I would 

much. 

gia HILL. Iam very glad to have the correct statement. I 
E PT r to learn that the Senator from Indiana was the 
counsel for the prevailing party, and I hope outof that recovery 
he got a good snug fee, which I have no doubt he was fully en- 
titled to. 

Mr. ALLEN. I want to make the suggestion, with the Sen- 
ator’s permission, that in the Kilbourn case the Senate was en- 
tirely without jurisdiction of the subject-matter, because the 
subject-matter was toinvestigate a certain real-estate pool based 
upon the ground that the Government was a private creditor 
of Jay Cooke & Co., and the investigation did not in any manner 
affect the integrity of the Senate. The question we are investi- 
gating here is a genoa that goes directly to the integrityand 
morality of the Senate itself, and lies at the very foundation of 
our national sovereignty, and we do possess jurisdiction over 
that matter. 

Mr. VOORHEES. One word more, Mr. President. The Sen- 
ate of the United States has enough in its own conduct to answer 
for. It was not involved an the Kilbourn case at all. It was the 
action of the House of Representatives. The Senate had noth- 
ing to do with it. Mr. Kilbourn was committed by order of the 
House of Representatives. 

r. HILL. I do not suppose that makes any material differ- 
ence. 

Mr. VOORHEES. No; only I wanted to relieve the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator for the suggestion; but the 
powers of either House are of course the same. 

Mr. VOORHEES. That is correct. 

- Mr. HILL. Lam very glad ve ve nents reminded of the fact 
by the Senator from Nebraska that he is himself greatly im- 
poea with the importance and Fi pid of this investigation. 
am not here to suggest that he falter one le particle in his 
efforts to disclose the entire truth, whatever it may be, and no 
matter who may be hit. I simplyinsist that within certain rules 
of law I think he will find hi in serious difficulty in the in- 
vestigation so far as the punishment of witnesses will be con- 
_ cerned who refuse to answer the questions which already have 
been put, to which our attention has been called. I do not pro- 
pose to take up the time of the Senate with discussing the ab- 
stract legal questions. Those are questions for the court. 

Mr. ALL . Will the Senator permit me one question? 
Does not the Senator recognize the distinction I make between 
the Hallet Kilbourn case and the case at bar? One was toin- 
vestigate a collateral matter where the United States was a 
private creditor of a certain banking concern, and this is a case 
where the nature of the charge affects the morality and integ- 
rity of the Senate and thesovereignty of the nation itself. That 
is the distinction. 

Mr. HILL. If it should be conceded that any person desiring 
legislation had paid to either the Republican committee or the 
Democratic committee or the Populist committee, in 1892, any 
sums of money to promote the election of their candidates and 
thereby incidentally expecting to receive some favors here, I 
say your investigation could result in nothing of a practi 
nature. What would you do with even that fact established? 
Would you expel some member? Who? Nobody. You might 
pass strong resolutions against all three of those political par- 
ties, but what legal result is to be accomplished by your in- 
vestigation? None at all. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator permit me a question? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. If money was contributed by the sugar trust or 
any other interest in the United States to be used illegally for 
the election of a United States Senator or to infiuence legisla- 
tion, and it in fact did influence legislation, does the Senator 
from New York claim that we have not power to expel the Sen- 
ator whose election was procured in that manner? 

Mr. HILL. IL again remind the Senator of that provision of 
the Constitution which gives the Senate the right to judge of 
the election and qualification of its own members. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam talking about the question of power. 

Mr. HILL. I have not understood that there has been the 
slightest evidence of any kind or character that money has been 
contributed by anybody in reference to the election of any United 
States Senator. That is a different question altogether. It is 


the first I have heard-of such an allegation. 
Mr, ALLEN. I call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
when the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr- CHANDLER] of- 


se rri ees that was the very ground upon which he 
ous: 

Mr. HILL. The ground upon which the Senator from New 
Hampshire offered it may be one thing. I amspeaking of what 
the testimony has disclosed. There has been no serious claim 
to the effect y u mention made here by anybody. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from New Hampshire offered his 
amendment upon that very ground. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New Hampshire does a good 
many things that I would not want to approve. , 

Mr. ALLEN. There are many things the Senator from New 
Hampshire does that Ido not approve. He has putit upon the 
ground that money was used, and embraced the charge it was 
used for the election of Senators; and that conferred jurisdic- 
tion upon the committee to investigate that question. Now, 
suppose the evidence should disclose that money was used for 
the purpose of 1 electing some man to this body, does 
the Senator from New York claim that we have not jurisdiction 
and thatit is not our duty to expel a man from this body who 
was elected in that way? ~ 

Mr. HILL. In the first place, of course, it is the duty of the 
Senate not to permit such a man to take his seat, and if after he 
has taken his seat it is disclosed that his seat was obtained by 
bribery or corruption of course the Senate ought to expel him. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. HILL: There is more than that to it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from New York allow 
me to make a suggestion inthe way of advice? I desire simply 
to advise the Senator for the present to give his attention to 
cope in the Democratic party and in the Populist party, 
and leave his Republican opponents to some other day. 

Mr. HILL. Iam so used to fighting our Republican friends 
on the other side that it is not the most agreeable task to differ 
with my Democratic friends and 8 my Populist friends; 
but when I think they are in the wrong then I shall express my 
opinion. I have not heard that there was any real foundation 
for the statement that there was any Senator around this circle 
elected by reason of any — 4 improperly contributed. That 
must be one of the bluffs“ of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. I have not heard any serious claim of that kind or char- 


acter. 

Mr. GRAY. May I interrupt the Senator from New York for 
a moment? — 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. I quite agree with the Senator from New York 
that the investigation directed by the Senate must be one within 
its power to order so as to justify the examination of a witness 
or anything else that is done by the committee; and it is a per- 
tinent question that will come before the court as to whether 
these gentlemen have violated the law in refusing to answer. 

Mr. HILL. So far as they have already refused to answer? 

Mr.GRAY. Yes; I agree with the Senator that it does not 
make much or any difference as to what a Senator who proposed 
a particular clause in the resolution appointing the committee 
thought was to be the subject-matter of the investigation. We 
must be governed by the of the resolution. I under- 
stand that the Senator thinks a large part of this investigation 
is ultra vires, so to speak, of the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. A considerable part of it. 

Mr. GRAY. Now, without discussing that point, for I agree 
with him as to some things in that regard, in this special fea- 
ture with which he has been ha the interlocution with the 
Senator from Nebraska, let me remind them both what seems to 
me to bea plain ground of jurisdiction in regard to the matter 
alleged as to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The article stated most clearly and without any qualification 
that the Secretary of the Treasury obtained a secret meeting 
with the Democratic members of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, and sought to influence them in their legislative action 
by unworthy suggestions and improper influence. Now that 
concerns, so for as the Senate , not the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but members of the y itself. 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator states that po broadly. 
I hardly think itis c ed that Secretary Carlisle did anything 
except to make suggestions to the committee. 

Mr. GRAY. Oh, yes; and in that respect the jurisdiction of 
the Senate hangs upon the question whether members of this 
body were influenced in their action by the improper 4 — 
alleged to have been made to them by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. HILL. May I ask the Senator whether, as a lawyer, he 
thinks, if even that particular allegation against the 3 
ol the was true, that he committed any crime for whic 
he could be punished? 

Mr.GRAY. The jurisdiction of the Senate goes to inquire 
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whether those Senators who were putina position of suspicion, 
if that allegation is true, acted unworthily or otherwise. 

Mr. An outsider, a Secretary of the Treasury, has a 
legal right to make r to Senators to influence their 
actions. He has a le right to suggest that he has received 
favors which they ought to appreciate, eto. I do not think that 
those mere suggestions made to a Senator which influenced him 
sooi be a crime for which he or anybody else could be pun- 

hed, 

Mr. GRAY. Not at all. The whole drift of the article is to 
create the impression that the action of the Finance Committee 
was influen by that suggestion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Idonotcarewhether it be the Secretary of the Treasury or 
some unofficial person; take the first inquiry made. The inquiry 
was whether a certain Mr. Buttz had improperly solicited by 
the temptation of a bribe certain Senators to vote against the 
bill. e investigate it.and find out not what Mr. Buttzdid, for 
we had no jurisdiction over him, but whether Senators had been 
5 influenced by an approach of that kind. 

Mr. HILL. In finding out Whether Senators had been im- 
properly influenced you had necessarily to inquire as to who 
i oe have used influence, and in regard to Mr. Buttz. 

r. GRAY. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. But here is a different question. ‘Taking the 
broad case that an official of the Government goes toa Senator 
and tells him that by reason of certain contributions which 
manufacturers during a . one, two, three, four, or five 
years ago had made to the publican party, therefore he 
thought the Republican members of the ce Committee 
ought to deal liberally in the TA OE Beet the schedule. Ts 
there a crime committed there for w. either side eould be 
punished? Tam not justifying the conduct. The Senator will 
not misunderstand me. liam speaking now of the technical, 
clean, neat legal question, and nothing else. The conduct of 
course would be reprehensible. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Will the Senator from New York pardon an 
interruption? : 

ILL. Let the Senator from Delaware answer that ques- 
tion. What does he say about that? 

Mr. GRAY. As I understand the question raised by the Sen- 
ator from New York, it is one of jurisdiction, an important ques- 
tion always, and one that it is proper at the proper time to con- 
sider. It seems to me, whatever may be said as to the other 
matters in the/ resolution, as to the effect of creating jurisdic- 
tion or being within the power of the Senate, it is clear that 
when an aspersion is made upon the uprightness of the conduct 
of any members of this body in their officialaction it is a proper 
subject of inquiry on the part of this body, and in that article 
the aspersion was clearly made that cer Senators, members 
of the Finance Committee, had been influenced in their aetion 
by an ap made to them by a third party, whether the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or anyone else, to influence their action. 
That is the ground of jurisdiction. Now, whether it is true or 
not is another matter, or what the degree of influence may have 
3 18 e matter, but surely the right to make the in- 
guiry exists. 

Mr. HILL. Iam speaking of the broad legal question, nota 
mere matter of preps ety. 

Mr. GRAY. Ispeak of it as a legal question. 

Mr. HILL. I assert the broad proposition that every im- 
proper suggestion, everything that.ought.not to be suggested if 
suggested to a Senator, as a reason why legislation should be 
had, does not of itself, if a Senator is influenced by it, constitute 
a crime for which he can be punished. There is the distinction 
which I make, and I think that is just the difficulty in this case. 
It does not add anything to your jurisdiction because the com- 
mittee had power to investigate the question of bribery, because 
that is in the resolution; and it does not follow, therefore, you 
can investigate another charge in the same resolution upon a 
different line and legally pursue an ey different inguiry. 

If in addition to the charge contained in the Hallet Kilbourn 
case there had also been a direct charge of the bribery of mem- 
bers, so long as the questions put did not relate to the bribery 
but related to the real estate charge, they would not have had 
jurisdiction. So in this case, the mere fact that you -recite a 
charge at the outset of your resolution upon which certain testi- 
mony has been had and completed, does not give you jurisdic- 
tion over the latter branch of this inquiry. 

Mr. GRAY. I do not want to prolong the discussion, but the 
Senator will pardon me, I am sure. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. In the first place, let me say that the committee 
did not feel called anon to defend the jurisdiction that was created 
+ Bear resolution of the Senate. That is for the Senate to do. 

ey are endeavoring to the best of their ability to execute the 
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order of the Senate. The committee did not.make the order, 
But what we are s ing of now is the specific jurisdiction 
created by that part of the investigation that concerned the 
conduct of certain members of the body itself, to wit, certain 
Democratic members of the Finance Committee, as to whether 
they were influenced by an improper suggestion in regard to the 
sugar trust, as to their conduct in helping to frame the bill. I 
will not interrupt the Senator any longer. 

Mr. HILL. It does not bother me. ; 

Mr. GRAY. I hope it does not. I think it is very hard to 
bother the Senator, but I beg pardon for interrupting him. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator has presented the question, Iwill say, 
very fairly from his standpoint. I do not think, of course, that 
he answers the proposition that I make. That is the legal ques- 
tion which I have presented, and upon which lawyers have dis- 
agreed before and Senators have disagreed also. But be this 
legal question as it may, we still come back to the question that 
there was nothing in this investigation that could not just as 
well have taken place with open doors. As I said before, I re- 
iterate now, I listened in vain for any pertinent suggestion why 
secrecy was demanded or why s2crecy was necessary. They say 
they exercised their best judgment. I concede it. They say 
they acted in good faith. I do not doubt it. 

It is a question, however, of propriety. It is a question as to 
whether it is wise when the public temper is as it is upan the 
sugar question, when we are ‘legislating to-day upon the very 
subject of this sugar schedule, when men are to be accused of 
voting for a trust or against a trust, whichever way they vote 
I think at à time like this it is demanded of us by a fair pru- 
dence and just diseretion that whatever investigation the com- 
mittee shall have it shall have with open doors. The commit- 
too did proceed to a certain point and stopped, and then made a 
special report to this body. I think it would have been wiser, 
Jthink it would have been preferable for the committes to have 
waited until they had proceeded further with their investiga- 
tion, when it would have been more evident as to whether the 
ee ONY. sought would throw any real light.in regard to this 
charge. 

If the witnesses had been compelled to answer, the committee 
might have demonstrated that newspaper men did not tell 
the truth, and they might have demonstrated the fact that it was 
a story concocted in their own brains. That might have been 
very gratify to certain Senators, and possibly gratifying to 
the public. That would not, however, bear upon the other ques- 
tion involved except incidentally. The committee first pro- 
ceeded to seek hearsay testimony. They proceeded to summon 
the newspaper men before them, and when the committee dis- 
covered that these men had no personal knowledge, that their 
information was derived from others, which information, as hon- 
orable men they regarded as confidential, then the committee 
8 immediately to institute proceedings for their arrest 

y Ske om, tho matter here. 

Mr. President, I think there was unnecessary haste. I think 
it would have been wiser to have waited and seen whether in 
the end there was anything really to be investigated. So far 
as I am concerned, when Secretary Carlisle went before the 
committee and denied that there was any truth in the statement 
which had been made regarding him, I think the best thing to 
do would have been to have made a prompt report vindicating 
the Secretary before the country, rather t wait for two days 
to permit these partial statements to be given out to the press. 
whereby two different stories were spread before the people of 
the country. I am not here to say that these reports have in- 
jured Secretary Carlisle; but it is annoying to a publio man to 

ve false or misleading stories given out as to What has been 
testified to concerning him before a Congressional committee. 

For these reasonsand these alone, public reasons, conscientious 
reasons, prudential reasons, because I think an open session is 
the best paiay for the Senate to pursue, I have introduced the 
resolution. I have been guilty of the impropriety, if you please, 
of presenting a resolution asking for open sessions of the com- 
mittee without the permission of the committee. It is as im- 
material to me as it is to the committee what the Senate does 
with this question: it is immaterial to me whether this or any 
motion I make in the Senate is adopted or not. That is not the 
enon I am here to act for myself and for myself alone. 

lieving all these proceedings of secrecy, which seem to attach 
to everything that the Senate does, should be done away with; 
believing as I do that three-fourths of the business transacted 
in executive session is unnecessary to be done in secret and 
might be done in the 8575 eye, and that sooner or later all this 
secrecy will be abolished, I have exercised my duty as a Senator 
and presented the resolutionin 8 with due respect to every 
other individual Senator and with due respect to the opinions of 
the whole Senate. 
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Therefore, sir, for these reasons I submit that the resolution 


is a reasonable one, and when itis properly before the Senate 
again I may say afew words in regard to it, but knowing the 
great desire of my friend from Oregon [Mr. Dorn] and Sena- 
tors on the other side to discuss the tariff question, on which 
the country is now impatiently awaiting our verdict, I shall not 
further trespass upon the indulgence of the Senate to-day. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. President, I rise to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution of the Senator from New York may be 
voted upon. Itisdue to thecommittee. Whether the Senator 
from New York so intended or not, the resolution is in some re- 
spects a reflection upon that honorable committee, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pass upon the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr, DOLPH. There is objection, Mr. President, until I can 
make a few remarks. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ishall not object, for one, if the vote can be 
taken without further debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection to the request 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. DOLPH, Mr. President, [should not have said another 
word upon the matter of this investigation had not the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], as T unders him 
this morning, said, in substance, that the means provided for a 
committee to investigate questions of facts were equate, or 
that they were at least imperfect or limited. 

I want to assert, Mr. President, that there is not a judicial 
tribunal in this country, State or Federal, unless it may be the 
Supreme Court of the United States when trying a question of 
fact—and that question I have not examined—that has such 
ample means for securing testimony and determining a question 
of fact as a committee of this body. 


Mr. LINDSAY. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. DOLPH. I hope the Senator will let me get through 
with my statement. 

Mr. LINDSAY. All right. 

Mr. DOLPH. Take the great State of New York. From the 
highest to the lowest court its processes are confined to the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of the State. So it is with every other State 
in this Union. Take the Federal courts. Their processes are 
only good within certain limited territorial jurisdiction. But, 
sir, a committee of either branch of Congress may subpœna a 
witness from California, or from Oregon, or from Washington, 
or from where the waters of Bering Sea mingle with those of 
the Arctic Ocean, and bring him any distance to the city of 
Washington to testify before a committee; and the practice, as 
I * to know, is to subpœna witnesses by telegraph. 
Whether that is a legal service of process or not, I do not under- 
take to say. : 

So far as the power to secure testimony is concerned, a com- 
mittee of either branch of Congress has more ample power to 
secure testimony than any other tribunal in the United States, 
or in any of the States, and when a witness is brought before a 
committee, the committee has the same power to administer an 
oath, the same power to take testimony, and has a higher and a 
better power to punish a witness for contempt than any judicial 
tribunal in the country, because, as I understand, there is alimit 
upon the length of time a judicial tribunal may imprison, and 
the action of ovo 0 tribunal in such a case would be sub- 
ject to be appealed from and reviewed in a higher court. 

But, sir, a committee of either branch of Congress has power, 
in my judgment, to imprison a witness for contempt in refusing 
toanswer a proper question before a committee, or when brought 
before the Jonata: the Senate has the power to send him to 5 
for contempt for the period of his natural life, or until he has 
purged himself from that contempt. The Senate is a contin- 
uing body, and by continuing the committee before which the 
witness is required to answer, so that the witness may purge 
himself of the contempt at any time during the recess of the 
Senate, in my judgment it could keep a witness in custody 
until he did purge himself and testify as a witness. 

I do not, however, want it to be understood by the Senate and 
Ido not want it to be understood by the country that there is 
any obstacle in the way of ascertaining a question of fact and 
determining whether the charges which have been made against 
certain members of this body in regard to their action on the 

r schedule are correct or not. 

do not understand, when the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN] gets up here and tells us that he believes, and so far as 
he knows évery member of the committee believes, that the 
Senate has power and that it is its duty to punish a witness for 
contempt, why some motion of that kind was not made and why 
was it left for me, not a member of the committee, to offer a res- 
olution to institute a proceeding by which a witness might be 


* in contempt and brought before the Senate and pun- 

Sir, I do not want the proceeding which has been taken by the 
committee to cause the Senate to lose sight of its authority and 
its duty. I do not want the report of the committee and the 
action of the Vice-President, whether it was so intended or not, 
to be treated as an excuse for the failure of the Senate to do its 
duty, to be treated as an excuse by the committee or by the Sen- 
ate for not exhausting its authority to ascertain the facts in this 
matter. 

If the Senate now yields its authority, or refuses to perform 
its duty, or allows these witnesses to go, to be dealt with alone 
by the District attorney, or by the courts of this District, then, 
sir, the country will have a right to believe that we are willin 
that the truth shall not be ascertained, that this matter shal 
be slurred over, and that if there has been anything wrong here 
the members of this body shall be whitewashed. 

I am not going to discuss the question of the jurisdiction of 
this body in this particular case, or as to whether the question 
propounded to the witness was a proper question or not. The 
committee have acted upon the theory that they had jurisdic- 
tion; the committee have determined and acted upon the theory 
that the question was a proper question; the committee have 
shown that the witness is in contempt, and they say, and the 
Senator from Nebraska says, they have turned this matter over 
to the Senate to know whether it will exercise authority or not. 

When the committee reported that these witnesses had re- 
fused to answer and asked the Presiding Officer of this body to 
7 850 the matter over to the District attorney, they assumed 
that the Senate had jurisdiction; they assumed that they pro- 
8 a proper question; they assumed that the witnesses 

ad been in contempt of the Senate in refusing to answer a 
proper goasiton; and the only question left in determining that 
matter is, what will the Senate do? Will it back down? Will 
it show no backbone? Will it abandon this matter? Will it 
let this investigation fail? Will it whitewash members impli- 
cated by these charges? That is the question, sir. 

We have heard a gross deal of talk about the case of Hallet 
Kilbourn. The Hallet Kilbourn case does not touch this ques- 
tion at all. The Supreme Court said the investigation in the 
Hallet Kilbourn case was a matter with which the House of 
Representatives had nothing to do; that the mere fact that Jay 
Cooke was a debtor of the United States was not sufficient to 
hang an investigation upon that should go into all his private 
business or the private business of Mr. Kilbourn. Mr. Justice 
Miller, in deciding the case, said: 

As we have already said, the Constitution expressly empowers each House 
to punish its own members for disorderly behavior. We see no reason to 
doubt that this punishment may ina proper case be imprisonment, and 
that it max be for refusal to obey some rule on that subject made by the 
House for the preservation of order. 

So, also, the penalty which each House is authorized to inflict, in order 
to compel the attendance of absent members may be imprisonment, and 
this may be for violation of some order or s rule on that hace pa 

Each House is by the Constitution made the judge of the election and 
qualification of its members. In deciding on these It has an undoubted 
right to examine witnesses and inspect papers, subject to the usual rights 
of witnesses in such cases; and it may be that a witness would be subject to 
like punishment at the hands of the body epee in trying a contested 
election, for refusing to testify, that he would if the case were pending be- 
fore a court of judicature. 

The House of Representatives has the sole right to impeach officers of the 


Government, and the Senate to try them. Where the question of such im- 


peachment is before either body acting in its appropriate sphere on that 


subject, we see no reason to doubt the right to compel the attendance of 
witnesses, and their answer to proper questions, in the same manner and 
by the use of the same means that courts of justice can in like cases. 

Whether the power of punishment in either House by fine or imprison- 
ment goes beyond this or not. we are sure 


The court does not say that we shall not go beyond that. Mr. 
Justice Miller does not undertake to cite all the cases in which 
the House of Representatives or the Senate may proceed with 
an investigation within the Constitution, but he says 
we are sure that no person can be punished for contumacy as a wit 
before either House ess his testimony is requiredin a matter into wh 
that House has jurisdiction to inquire, and we feel equally sure that neither 
of these bodies possesses the general power of making inquiry into the pri- 
vate affairs of the citizen. 

That is what was said by the Supreme Court. Mr. Justice 
Miller did not undertake to go into all the cases of investigation 
which were within the power of either branch of Congress. 

As I said on Thursday last, the only question here is: Hag 
the Senate and has the committee jurisdiction of the matter 
being investigated, and is the question propounded to the wit- 
ness a proper question? I am not going to discuss that question 
now. asus it on Thursday last. I believe it isa proper 

uestion; but I say the committee has presented that matter to 
the Senate as a matter over which the Senate has jurisdiction. 
The committee has acted upon the theory that it has jurisdic- 
tion; it has reported to the Senate substantially that that was a 
proper question. That was implied in the committee making & 
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report and asking the Presiding Officer of the Senate to certify 
the fact that the witness refused to testify to the district-attor- 
ney of the District of Columbia. 

. President, when the time comes I shall be satisfied to vote 
upon the question as to whether we shall bring these witnesses 
before the bar of the Senate and require them to answer, and, 
if they refuse to answer, punish them for contempt. 

I hope, however, before that resolution is voted upon, the Sen- 
ate will consider the question, and will determine, if it takes 
hold of the matter at all, to go ahead with it, because it would 
be far better to back down and show our cowardice now at the 
start than it would be to bring the witnesses before the Senate 
and propound the questions, and when the resolution which I 
should, of course, offer if we continue to take charge of the mat- 
ter, to send them to jail and imprison them for contempt, comes 
to be voted upon, I hops the Senate will vote on it intelli- 

ently. If the Senate intend to abandon their authority or re- 
fase toexercise their authority, they had better do it on the first 
vote than do it afterwards. If we undertake it, we ought to fol- 
low it to the bitter end. 

As I said, I rose only to correct any impression that may have 
got abroad that a Congressional committee charged with the in- 
vestigation of a question of fact has not ample means to ascer- 
tain and determine that question of fact. 

I undertake to say, I repeat, that it has greater powers, that 
its process extends further, and thatthe power of the Senate to 
punish for contempt is greater than that of any court, Federal 
or State, within the United States. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. President, I again make a request for 
unanimous consent that the vote may be had upon the resolu- 
tion submitted by, the Senator from New York. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Is there objection? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I inquire of the Chair if the resolution is 
now before the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is not. The resolution is being 
debated by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, There is objection. 


x 
THE REVENUE BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

T VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed, 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the amendments to paragraph 182 


be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair willstate that noamend- 
ment has been 8 to that paragraph. 

Mr. ALLISON. What has become of the amendment that 
was agree 3 

Mr. MANDERSON. Notice was given of an amendment 
which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] intended to offer. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want to know what has become of paragraph 
182, to which I understand a number of amendments were pro- 

a? 


verhe VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments have not been 
submitted to the Senate, the Chair is advised. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Then, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk, if the Senator from Arkansas does not propose 
an amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 

Senator from Nebraska will bə stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 182, 
and insert: : 

182. That until July 1, 1905, the provisions of the act entitled “An act to re- 
duce revenue, equalize duties, and for other purposes,” approved October 1, 
1890, authorizing the issue of licenses to produce sugar and for the payment of 
a bounty to the producers of sugar from ts, gorg um, or s r cane grown 
in the United States, or from maple ge Pe within the United States, 
contained in paragraphs 231, 232, 233, 234, 235, and 238 of said act, shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDER- 
SON 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me a moment, I 
find certain amendments printed to paragraph 182, striking out 
„July“ and inserting January,“ in one place; striking out 
“1894” and inserting 1895“ in another place; and at the end 
of the paragraph inserting ‘‘after January 1, 1895.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa that the amendments indicated by him have not 


n proport: 8 
Mr. LISON. I supposed they had been. It was to make 
it clear that they had not been proposed that I have called spe- 
cial attention to the matter. 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I intended to propose the amend- 
ments indicated when the tapa was first reached, but I 
have not a opyo! my bill at my desk now, and can not make the 
suggestions. e proposed amendments are printed in the bill, 
however, as I intend to offer them. - 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill furnish the Senator with a copy. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It seems to me it would be better for the 
present to pass over this paragraph, and let a vote be taken on 
the other 55 submitted by the committee, because, if 
that should bs adopted, as a matter of course the amendments 
pro d to this paragraph would not be offered. 

r. MANDERSON. hope that course will not be pursued. - 
Under the unanimous agreement of the Senate, the pending bill 
was to bs taken up by its paragraphs as they succeeded each 
other, and when paragraph 182 was reached, it was, of course, 
the supposition of the Senate, atleast it was mine, that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] would offer to the paragraph 
all the amendments which have been heretofore suggested by 
him. Iwaitedforhim to make such a motion, realizing the fact 
that, under the parliamentary practice, before my motion to 
strike out and insert a substitute could be acted upon, the right 
existed to perfect the paragraph which was proposed to be 
stricken out. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has no doubt of that 
being correct. 

Mr. MANDERSON. And therefore I delayed offering the 
amendment until it seemed to me that the Senator from Arkansas 
was not to offer the amendments of which notice had been given 
by him. If he desires to offer them, of course I shall withhold 
my amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I desire to do sonow. I suggest 
that the amendment was not offered because my copy of the 
bill had been taken from my desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 182, line 1, page 39, after the 
word ‘“‘effect,” it is proposo to strike out July“ and insert 
‘‘January;” in the same line, after the word and, tostrike out 
‘‘ninety-four ” and insert “ ninety-five;” in line 2, after the word 
“and,” to strike out thereafter;” and after the word “act,” in 
ue 4, to insert after January 1, 1895;” so as to make the clause 
read: 

182. That so much of the act entitled An act to reduce revenue, equalize 
duties, and for other 3 approved October 1. 1899, as provi tor 


and authorizes the iss licenses to uce sugar, and for the payment 
of a bounty to producers of sugar from beets, 80 


hum, or sugar cane grown 
in the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United States, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed, to take effect January 1, 1895; and it 
shall be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar or to pay any — 
a the production of sugar of any kind under the said act after January 1, 


Mr. MANDERSON. I withdraw the amendment proposed 
by me in the nature of a substitute, and will ask that it be 
pee as an amendment to be proposed by me when it is in 
order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I presume there will be no objec- 
tion to the ory tie of the amendment I have pro d. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There will be very serious objection to its 
final adoption. I do not care whether it be adopted pro forma 
or not, but at some time or other there will be very serious ob- 
jection to the change of date when this bill shall go into effect. 

Mr. LODGE. Ithink we had better leave the question open. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONEs]. 

Mr. LODGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, from the hour when the 
pending bill passed the House of Representatives to this mo- 
ment its fate has depended upon the skill or want of skill with 
which the rates in this pending schedule were manipulated. 
It did not need the speech of the senior Senator from land 
[Mr. GORMAN] to apprise the people of the United States that 
no tariff bill could pass the Senate which did not fix the rates 
in the sugar schedule satisfactorily to the poopie interested. 
The talent of the Democratic managers in and out of the Senate 
has been devoted for months to the delicate and difficult task of 
fixing rates upon sugar which would be satisfactory to these 
various interests. 

The paragraphs in this schedule haye been modeled and re- 
modeled; they have been revised, and re-revised. Once, twice, 
three times, four times, five times, at least, within the public 
knowledge, they have been changed or modified. How many 
times they have been changed when the change have not been 
brought to the attention of the public no man can know or even 
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guess. It has been intimated that an examination of: the quota- 
tions ofthe New York Stock Exchange would furnish better evi- 


dence as to the ch 
time in the rates in 


es which have taken place from time to 
paragraph than any other which was 
obtainable. 


What has been the purpose, the plain, apparent purpose of 
these changes? Has it been the better to carry out some polic: 
which has been from time to time ad vocated or adopted by the 
Democratic party? Has the conflict of opinion on the other side 
of the Chamber 5 regard to the rates to be imposed in the sugar 
schedule been onaccount of any differenees as to the method or 
manner in which duty should be levied? Not by any means. 

What then was and is the purpose of the rates thus imposed 
upon sugar? x 

This proposition is one to tax the people of the United States 
directly, as the rates levied in these par hs constitute in 
effecta direct tax levied capita upon all the people of the 
country. This tax, which will amount to from fifty to seventy- 
five lion dollarsper annum, has been put into this measure 
simply and solery:to secure the votes of Senators necessary for 
its passage. It is an open secret that the votes of the two Sen- 
ators from Louisiana and the Democratic Senator from California 
were necessary for the adoption of this bill by the Senate, and 
it was believed that they could be secured only by this proposi- 
tion to impose an excessive tax on one of the prime necessaries 
of life to the American: people. i 

There is no question of revenue involved in the consideration 
of this paragraph, and never has been. If it were à question 
of revenue, if there was anecessity:for gathering by some proo- 
ess additional revenue, there are many other methods that 
could be adopted much better than this if the public interest is 
to be consulted. i 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, who is now in his seat, 
said in his opening speech that the bill as it then stood would 

duce a surplus revenue of $29,000,000. Since that time at 
Teast.fifteen or.twenty-milliondollars of additional revenue have 
been provided for by the amendments which have been proposed 
eee to be proposed by the majority of the Committee on 
ance. 

The Senator from Indiana greatly underestimates, in my opin- 
ion, the pad New which was provided for in the bill at the time 
of his speech, but if we assume his estimate to be correct, then 
the revenue provided by the bill as it now stands will be atleast 
from:forty to fifty million dollars in excess of the requirements 
of the Government. This excess will equal the amount pro- 

d to be raised by the imposition of this duty upon sugar. 
eréfore, there can be no excuse for the ‘imposition of this 
onerous tax on the ground that additional revenue is needed. 

I have said, Mr. President, that this duty has been im 
for a particular purpose, and for one purpose alone. The Dem- 
ocratic party have hitherto pretended ‘to be governed by the 
maxim of its most dis hed leader, that ‘‘ unnecesaary tax- 
ation is unjust taxation.” We have been told,and the proposi- 
tion has been iterated and reiterated in this Chamber and else- 
where, that the revenue derived from taxation should not exceed 
the requirements of the Governmenteconomically administered. 
Democrats in the past have also claimed that taxes should be 
levied, first, upon luxuries, and then, and only when necessary, 
upon the necessaries of life. The eloquent words of the distin- 

guished Senator from Indiana in e sag are still ringing in 
my cars. I have heard that Senator in the past, and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. VEST], and all the Senators upon the 
committee upon the other side of the Chamber descant at great 
length upon the necessity of removing taxes from the necessa- 
ries of life in all cases where taxation was not absolutely neces- 


sary. 

Hore:te a case where there is no mf for the imposition 
of.a tax, and a taxis placed upon an article which is nearer a 
prime necessity of life in our modern civilization than perhaps 
any other. A tax amounting to from fifty to seventy-five mil- 
lion dollars per annum, levied without any shadow of excuse, or 
without one word being said in its favor. The Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON|and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEFFER] on yesterday called attention to the character of this 
pro n; but not one word has been said upon the otherside 
of the Chamber in its defense. 

I beg Democratic Senators to remember that there is another 
tribunal tewhich this question will be carried. Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber will find it will not do to remainsilent 
forever in their seats when a question of such vital interest is 
pending. There is to be, I hope a nominal defense at least of 
this dangerous proposal. Why. is it not fortheoming? 

‘Mr. President, the attitude of the Republican party and of 
Republican Senators upon this question is well ee In 
connection with the preparation of the tariff bill of 1888 the dis- 


{tinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], my . 
rupa the committee, and I, investigated .carefully the ques 
of the proper treatment of the sugar industry. We. found u 
‘examination that the result of à century of high duties upon 
sugar had not led to the suecessful development of the _produc- 
tion of eane sugar here. After a century of experiment the pro- 


y |\duction of Louisiana and other cane sugar producing States of 


the United States amounted to about 10 per cent of the consump- 
tion of the country. 

During that century, as was shown yesterday by the Senator 
from Nebraska, duties meng ing from 14 to 4, and even up as 
high as 10 and 12 cents a pound have been levied from time to 
time upon sugar. 

Before the war the product of the sugar plantations of Louis- 
iana was greater than it has been since; not only greater ac- 
tually, but very much greater in proportion to the consumption 
of sugar by the people of thiscountry. In 1892, after an experi- 
ment of two years-with a bounty, the production of Louisiana, 
aceording to the official report, was only 167,000 tons, as against 
the total consumption in the United States of nearly 1,800,000 
tons, or less than.one-tenth of the total.consumption of the coun- 


try. 

e reasons for this are obvious. In the production of sugar 
the tropical islands have natural advantages over Louisiana 
which. can not be overcome by legislation. As 1 
Lam not in favor of protecting any article which can not be 
produced in the United States, in so far as climatic and other 
natural advantages are concerned, as well as in any other coun- 
try in the world. Lam not in favor of undertaking, by proses 
ive duties, to neutralize the .beneficenee of nature. , after 
half a century of experiment, Louisiana can not produce sugar 
with a high duty, in competition with Cuba and the other est 
India Islands, then it is not desirable, from à protective stand- 
pores to impose a protective duty upon sugar. This is no new 

octrine for the Republican party. The report of the Senate 
Finance Committee upon this subject in 1888 was as follows: 

The excessive duty of from 2 to 3} cents per pound now imposed upo: ar 
adds a considerable sum to the daily cost of living of every cope thot the 
United States, where, in most cases, the cost of sugar is greater 2 
cost ot bread. The high rates of duty which have bsen levied upon this im- 

rtant article of food havenot successfully developed the sugar-producing 
83 ofthe United States. The great natural 2 — which the — 
ducers ot cane sugars in the tropical islands have over those of the United 
States preclude domestic competition upon equal terms. 

If it were not for the fact that parties interested in the production of tg, 
from so mor beets are confident of the rapid development of these in- 
dustries in the United States the committee would recommenda still ater 
reduction in the rate of duty upon sugar, asthe advantages of this reduction 
would: be felt through a larger circle than any other w! could be made in 
our tariff schedules. 


In that same report the committee laid down the rule as to 

rotective duties or the imposition of 1 duties, which 

believe should be followed in the application of the protective 
theory. They said: 

All protec agreo terials 
well as all 9 nich — e z eee e 
tent in this country, or which, from climatic or other causes (not depend- 
ing upon the cost of labor), can not be uced here under as favorable 
conditionsas- elsewhere, should be on the free list. 

So, I repeat that the doctrine which I have enunciated as the 
doctrine of the Republican party in regard to a duty upon sugar, 
is not a new one. 

We-were confronted in 1888 and again in 1890 by conditions in 
the uction of cane sugar and beet sugar which we could not 
overlook. We believed that the duties should be removed from 
sugar. The parties interested in the development of the beet- 
sugar industry were, however, then satisfied, as they are now 
satisfied, as shown: by the speech of the Senator from Nebraska 
on yesterday, that with properencouragement and assistance an 
importantsugar industry could be built upin the United States. 
They cited the example of Germany, France, and of Austria in 
thisregard. ‘They showed us that by a system of bounties in 
those countries the growth of the beet-sugar production had 
been wonderful, had been phenomenal; and they believed, that 
with all the advantages of the United States, with our great 
variety of soil, with all the conditions which exist here, with the 
necessity almost of increasing the variety of our agricultural 

roducts, it was important that we should encourage the pro- 

uction of beet sugar. 

That argument appealed to the committee with great force. 
The representatives of Louisiana also came before the Commit- 
tes on Finance, and said, We have an industry upon which a 
great amount of capital has been expended; it would not be fair 
to the people engaged in that industry to strike it down without 
warning and without a word of notice.” 

We gave heed to the suggestions of people engaged in the [pre 
duction of beet and cane sugar, and with the removal of the duty 
upons' „because we believed that that was an absolute neces- 
sity of the situation, we provided for a bounty upon the sugar 
production. The production of cane- sugar in the United States 


as an industry was not and is not entitled to protection, but we 
recognized the fact that large sums of money had been expended 
in Louisiana in the construction of plants to carry on this manu- 
facture; that there was a large acreage in cane; and that those 
people were entitled to reasonable treatment on the part of the 


ress. 

ba did wedo? We proposed in the act of 1890, after care- 
ful consideration of all those various facts, to give to the cane 
and beet 1 the United States a bounty of 2 cents 
a pound, and we put all raw sugars upon the free list. This 
action, it was true, was taken in spite of and against the protest 
of the representatives in this Chamber, and Ithink in theother, 
from the State of Louisiana. We inserted in the law the pro- 
vision for a bounty, and we made it, as nearly as it was possible 
for to make it in a legislative enactment, a contracton 
the part of the United States which would remain in force until 
the year 1904. We surrounded it with all the safeguards with 
which it was possible to surround it in order that there should 
be no change in the policy of the country within that period. 
We provided for permanent appropriations, and we did not re- 
quire that there should any further action on the part of Con- 
gress to carry the law into effect. 5 

The bounty provision became a law, and, in my opinion, it 

was on the part of the United States a quasi contract with the 
ucers of sugar cane in Louisiana, and with the producers of 
t sugar wherever they cig eo located in the United States. 
This provision was inserted in the act of 1890 deliberately. it 
can not be removed from the statutes except by the votes of the 
two Senators from i he vote, when it is taken upon 
the pending proposition, will disclose that fact. Ifitis removed; 
if this contract, as I believe it to be, is abrogated by the action 
of the representatives of the people most interested in this ap- 
propriation, then no obligation will exist to give hereafter to 
the provost sin producers of Louisianaa gratuity in the shape 
of a bounty. X 

What is the suggestion of the Finance Committee in regard 
to sugar duties as embodied in these paragraphs? Weareasked 
to impose a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem n Taw sugars, 
with an added rate of an eighth and a tenth of a cent per pound 
> sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard of color. In the va- 

ous manipulations and changes which have been made from 
time to time in the various schedules of the bill, a large number 
of ad valorem rates have been changed to c. 

Inthe chemical schedule, in the metal and other schedules, 
more than one hundred paragraphs have been chan from 
ad valorem to specifie duties; but when we come to the sugar 
schedule, first we have a g Segre! of one kind, then we have 
a specific duty of another kind, and after awhile, in due course 
of time, aspecificduty of another kind. Then,a few weeksafter 
the president of the American Sugar Refining Company had 
published his ultimatum in the newspapers, and after the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had notified the country, notwithstandi 
the denials of all the Senators upon the other side, that an 
valorem rate was to be adopted, the Senator from Arkansas, 
representing the majority of the committee, proposes an ad va- 
lorem rate upon sugar, 

Why was this done? How does it happen that, with all these 
changes from ad valorems to specifics, in this one case the ad- 
vice, I will not say the direction, of certain people has been fol- 
lowed, and an ad valorem rate has been imposed upon raw sugars? 
In the testimony submitted by the committee of which the hon- 
orable Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] is chairman, I find 
that the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY] protested 
with all his might against the admission of ad valorem rates. I 
do not think it isstrange that he did. I only thinkit isstrange 
that he and his colleague should be willing under any circum- 
stances to accept an ad valorem rate of less than a cent a pound 
in place of a bounty of 2 cents a pound. 

That is the feature in this whole 58 J ol change and 
manipulation which most surprises me. know, and I think the 
Senator from Louisiana knows as well as I do, and I am sure the 
Senator from Nebraska, in fact both Senators from Nebraska, 
know as well as I, that this duty of 40 per cent ad valorem is en- 
tirely inadequate if this industry is to be developed in the United 
States. There is no man with any sense or any knowledge upon 
this question who will not assent to this proposition. 

With the bounty of 2 cents a pound, the development of the 
beet-sugar industry of the United States has been large; but 
when we consider that, even with that bounty, it only reached 
24,000 tons in 1893, againsta total consumption of 1,800,000, or a 
production in the United States of only 1} per cent of the total 
consumption, we may understand that this industry is not yet 
upon its feet: it is not yet fairly in existence, and it can never 
be successfully prosecuted if this billshall become a law. It will 
strikea fatal blow at the beet-sugarindustry of the United States 
and the cane-sugar industry of Louisiana. 
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The duties 
been, as I have 
those duties, Louisiana has in recent 
duced more than one-eighth or one-tenth of the consumption of 


n sugar for the century of our existence have 
stated, from 1}tol0centsapound. Under 
hardly ever pro- 


the United States. Is it, then, entitled to protection? Take for 
comparison the results of the duty imposed by the act of 1890 
upon tin plate. In three the producers of tin plate gave 
us an American product of one-third of the entire consumption. 

At the end of acentury of protective duties the sugar-pro- 
duces have given the people of the country but one-tenth, or, 
at most, one-eighth of their consumption. But to return to the 
provisions of the bill. I say to the Senate that when the real 
character of this contemptible juggle, made y for the pur- 
pre or passing the bill, comes to be known, as it will ce 

known, in its length and breadth, no party can survive tlie 
disgrace and contempt which will be visited upon it by the 
American people for such an imposition. 

If it be the purpose of this amendment to raise revenue, if it 
is a necessity, as I claim it is not, to raise additional revenue, 
why not reer 2 other — ? — pra — d 3 

open to the Congress w: are certai erable to 
one. Why not impose a higher duty upon w. if revenue is 
a necessity? Why not increase the tax upon beer? The tax of 
$1.50 a barrel upon beer would give approximately as much rev- 
enue as the pelo duty upon sugar. Who would be hurt by 
the imposition of a-tax like that? Not all the people of the 
United States, because they are not obliged to buy beer. 

I showed in some statements which I made to the Senate a 
week or ten days ago that the absolute reductions in taxes by 
this bill as it now stands upon pure luxuries is 838, 000, 000, or an 


approximate sum to that which is proposed to be im by 
the bill upon Think of the monstrous pro of re- 
ducing the du upon cosmetics, u artificial feathers and 


flowers, upon fine laces and embroideries, upon silk clothing, 
and upon all that class of articles, in order to furnish an excuse 
for the imposition of a tax 3 What justification can 
yon aan in the judgment of the American people for this ac- 


n 
Again, if it is necessary to secure revenue, as I believe it is 
not, why not add to the tax on tobacco? You can easily get 
from an additional tax on tobacco all the revenue which it is 
proposed toderive from the tax on sugar. Why not, if revenue 
is necessary and you do not care een, upon an 
produced in the United States, impose a duty on tea and coffee? 
A duty of 10 cents a pound on tea would never reach the con- 
sumer of tea t h an addition to price, as tea, which can be 
imported to-day at from 10 to 12 ce a pound, is sold at retail 
mainly at from 40 to 50 cents a pound. a $ 

You might impose a duty n tea of 10 cents a pound and it 
would reduce the profits of the importers or of the distributors 
of tea in the United States; but w. you impose a duty upon 
sugar, so close is the competition upon sugar, that whatever 
you add to the duty, as shown so clearly by the dis uished 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] yesterday, is ce y and 
inevitably added to the price to the consumer wherever. he 
be loca There is no dispute whatever about this e es 
tion, and there can be none. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Will the Senator permit me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ceriainly. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator says a tariff upon sugar will be 
laid u the consumer. Will not a tariff upon tea and coffee 
likewise be laid upon the consumer? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was trying to explain that to the Senate. - 
I have said that in the retail trade of the United States a 
large profit was ordinarily made upon the distribution of tea, 
while no profit, or a very small one, has been from time imme- 
morial made upon sugar. 

Sugar is sold at retail in the great cities of the country ata 
price which is very near to the cost of production in Louisiana. 
I think there is no man at all familiarwith the subject who does 
not understand that thoroughly. On the other hand, with tea 
the price of importation is no measure of the price when it 
reaches the consumer. : 

Mr. CAFFERY. Will the Senator permit me to ask him’ 
whether the importer of tea and coffee does not, just like the 
importer of sugar, add the tariff to his selling price of the im- 
ported article; and whether, if the Senator will 2 me, that 
rule is varied at all in any instance by the cost o distribution of 
any article? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was trying to show that there was a wide 
difference between sugar and tea in this d. The ay would 
be added to the price by the importer in either case, 
they are revenue duties, but what I was trying to impress upon 
the Senator and the Senate was that in res to sugar the cus- 
tom of the trade, both wholesale and has been for gene- 
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ratios to sell sugar practically without profit. The purchaser 

who 20 pounds of sugar fora dollar, or 22 or 23 or 24 pounds 

to-day, buys his sugar very nearly at the priceat which it is sold 

- by the planters of Tonalin th the cost of transportation 
ded, There is the merest possible profit in it. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Iask how the poa of sugar in the United 
States compares with the price in England, and whether the 
consumer here does not practically get ng at the same price 
at which the consumer gets it in land 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think he gets it lower here on account of 
the very practice to which I have alluded, of selling sugar asa 
leading articlecand practically without profit. That rule, of 
course, does not apply to tea. A duty of 10 centsa pound might 
be put on tea, in my opinion, withoutincreasing the price of tea 
to the consumers in the United States; but that is the distinc- 
tion which I make and which I hope the Senator will see. That 
would be true toa certain extent of coffee; but not, perhaps, to 
the same extent. 

The duty upon sugar, whatever it may be, is always and in 
every instance added to the cost to the consumer. I said, in my 
pan here in 1890, in answer to a suggestion of the Senator from 

ermont, that the act of 1890 would reduce the price to the con- 
sumer 2 cents a pound. There was some doubt on the part of 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber whether that prediction 
would be verified, but it was verified fully, for on the day on 
which the sugar tariff went into effect the price of sugar in 
every city, town, and hamlet in the United States was reduced 
2 cents a 2 

If this duty of a cent and a half a pound is imposed, from the 
day that it goes into effect the people of the United States, 
whether they live in Maine or in Texas, in Arkansas or in 
Massachusetts, will be called upon to pay a cent and a half 
additional price for every pound of sugar that is consumed in 
this country. This is as certain as that daylight follows dark- 
ness. There can be no sort of question about it. 

I do not know that I care to say anything more upon this par- 
ticular question at this time. I am aware that the probabilities 
are that my appeal in this case, as in those which have preceded 
it, will fall upon unwilling ears upon the other side of the Cham- 
ber. Ihave no doubt that the Senators from Louisiana and the 
other Senators upon that side of the Chamber will be found 
voting for this measure as itis. I do not believe that any argu- 
ment or any reason which can be urged by Senators on thisside 
will affect the vote, but I do desire, over and beyond the men 
who sit here representing these various interests, if I can, to 
have the people who are engaged in them to hear what I have 
to say. I say to them, that if their industries are stricken down, 
if the people who are now rasp, in producing cane in Louisi- 
ana and in raising beets in Nebraska, find their employment 
gone, there is no question about where the responsibility will 
rest. It will rest with their representatives in this Chamber, 
and nowhere else. 

I believe every man upon this side of the Chamber will be 
found voting to carry out the contract which has been entered 
into in this case for the benefit of the people of Louisiana and 
Nebraska. If that contract is nullified it will be because the 
people of Louisiana have elected so to nuilify it. I realize that 
every man acts here upon his judgment and upon his responsi- 
bility to his constituents; but I do not intend, so far as I can pre- 
vent it by my voice, that any responsibility shall rest upon the 
Republican party for the abrogation of this bounty upon sugar. 
We entered into itin good faith, and we propose, so far as we 
can, to stand by it in its spirit and in its letter. 

We propose to make a struggle upon this floor,and by our 
voice and our votes try to prevent a grievous and serious injus- 
tice being done to the people of Louisiana and the country. 
When we have accomplished our duty in this regard that duty 
ends. No man can come to me hereafter and say, Lou ought 
to vote for the reimposition of a bounty.” I consider that my 
obligation as a Senator inthatregard is ended. I am willing to 
be just to the people of those communities. If they are not wil- 
ling to be 9 — to themselves, then upon them and upon their 
representatives the consequences must fall. 

r. CAFFERY. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] has taken the tof ahu- 
manitarian so far as the Louisiana sugar industry 1s concerned. 
He has dwelt with very considerable force upon the binding ef- 
fect of the bounty provision of the McKinley act, and he has 
called upon the Louisiana Senators to stand by that provision, 
and to carry out what he pleases to term a quasi-contract in its 
full entirety. He also alludes to certain compacts which he al- 
leges to have been made by and between certain conservative 
Senators and the committee in charge of the bill, in order to get 
such provisions in it as will satisfy them. e 

The Louisiana su interest is in a very peculiar and in a 
very precarious condition, The greatest harm that ever befell 
that interest was the imposition of a bounty. 


Mr. ALLISON. Will it disturb the Senator from Louisiana 
if I ask him a question? 3 

Mr. CAFFERY. It will not. 

Mr. ALLISON, I wish the Senator from Louisiana would ex- 
plain how it is, in view of the large increase of production since 
the bounty system was adopted, as compared with long years 
pelos, that the Louisiana interests have been injured by the 

unty. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Iwill try to answer the question. The im- 
position of a bounty, while it may be temporarily beneficial, 
while it may have added to the temporary prosperity of the 
planter and to the development of the sugar interest, was sure 
to be revoked. 

Mr. ALLISON. By the hands of the beneficiaries? 

Mr. CAFFERY. By the hands of the people of the United 
States. I dare venture the prophecy that even the Republican 

rty would have been compelled pY toreo of public opinion to 
have annihilated the very bounty which they gave. A bounty 
is repugnant to the spirit and genius of American institutions. 
It has been given in a few instances. It has been given to the 
fisheries, it has been given to ships, it has been given for pur- 
poses of a public nature; but it was never given order that 
. should follow one of the usual vocations of life, agri- 
culture, 

The very party that gave the bounty did not give it for the 
reasons and the causes assigned by the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, but in order to protect their overgrown manufactures, 
which had grown up under the shelter of their protective tariff. 
They knew in the face of the surplus which was then in the 
Treasury, and for the reason that their industries had to be pro- 
feed that a blow had to be struck somewhere, and they singled 
out sugar. 

Mr. President, it has been asserted py Se distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, whoappears to be the leader of the other 
side of this question, that protection of sugar cane does not come 
within the policy or scope of the protective theory. Why? Be- 
cause he says one hundred years of protection did not develop a 
capacity on the part of the sugar producers to produce the sugar 
of the United States. That is the reason the Senator alleges. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is, a result from one of the causes? 

Mr.CAFFERY. That is the main cause. Lunderstand, then, 
that the doctrine of protection is only to be 5 — 1 to cases 
where the manufacture or product develops sufficient capacity 
to supply the domestic wants. After ons hundred years of pro- 
tection of the manufactures of the United States no man has 
ever heard and no man will ever hear from its beneficiaries the 
declaration that the time has come when they can stand alone. 
The time when ney can furnish the home markets without the 
protection accorded to them by Congressional aid will never 
come in the annals of time, if they have the say so. 

The distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] also 
made the averment in his argument yesterday, to which J lis- 
tened very 3 and with great pleasure as long as I was 
able to stay in the Chamber, that cane sugar had failed to de- 
velop the capacity to sustain itself and tosupply the home mar- 
ket. I think I can show from the Statisti bstract (although 
I have not the document before me, I think I can quote from 
memory) that both in 1854 and 1861 the product of sugar from 
cane grown in Louisiana was about one-half of the consumption 
of the United States. There were some 538,000,000 pounds of 
sugar raised in 1861 and nearly the like quantity raised in 1854, 
and that amount of sugar was about one-half of the consumption 
of sugar in the United States at those two periods. 

The crop of 1893, according to the estimates which I have re- 
ceived from Louisiania, not yet published, will be about 650,- 
000,000 pounds. A comparison of the ratio in which sugar ad- 
vanced under protective legislation with its advance under the 
operation of the bounty law shows that sugar advanced equally 
as fast under the e of the tariff law as it did under the 
operation of the McKinley act with its bounty provision. But 
it is necessary to know somewhat of the growth of sugar, of the 
amount of capital that is necessary to place in a venture of that 
sort, before any intelligent 1 can be passed upon what 
appears to be the failure of Louisiania to supply the home de- 
mand, and the argument can not be deduced from that that the 
cane culture of the United States will be insufficient to meet the 
home demand. 

The culminating period of the advance made in the sugar in- 
terest to 1861 shows the ability of the State of Louisiana—and 
that State made practically all the sugar produced in the United 
States—to supply all the sugar that was necessary for consump- 
tion in the United States. venture to say that even under the 
low tariff then existing, which was the Walker tariff, an ad 
valorem rate of 30 per cent, with the strides then being made in 
sugar culture, in sugar 3 that not many years would 
have elapsed before the State would have displayed an entire 
ability to supply all the sugar consumed in the United States. 
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I will read from the testimony of Dr. Stubbs, delivered before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, in order to demonstrate 
the fact that that State itself supply.all the sugar we use. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before the Senator from Louis reaches 
the point to which he is about to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate, I wish to remind him of the statement made by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] in his opening remarks upon 
sugar and other articles mentioned in the bill. The Senator 
from Indiana stated that the protection under the Walker tariff 
was much higher than the protection under the pending bill, 
and demonstrated it to his satisfaction; I think he rather over- 
demonstrated it. I hope the Senator from Louisiana will not 
allude to the Walker tariff as a low tariff after the statement 
made by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Ihave great deference for any statement 
made by the Senator from Indiana, but I think the Senator from 
Indiana made his estimates upon the ad valorem upon refined 
sugar, excluding altogether the ad valorem rates et the 
sugar at that period mostly consumed by the people, which was 
open-kettle sugan. i 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator from Louisiana will allow me, 
I have not the speech of the Senator from Indiana before me, 
but he showed very conclusively that the cost of producing 
sugar at that time was practically of the same character as the 
cost now, or at least not quite so , and that the price of 
sugar was three times as Kren then asnow. So the ad valorem 
of 30 per cent was amuch higher duty upon raw and refined 
sugars than the duty proposed by the pending bill or the duty 
under the act of 1883. I merely wish to call the Senator's at- 
tention to that point in order that he may not be misled by the 
8 Keon as to sugar there was a low duty under the tariff act 
of š 

Mr. CAFFERY. Itis possible that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance was in error in that state- 
ment. My recollection is that the ad valorem tariff of 1861 
yielded about seventy-five-one hundredths of a cent unit. That, 
therefore, would place the imported sugar at 2+ cents a pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. At that time? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes, sir. I think that is the rate given in 
the statement, but the paper is not beforeme. I did not expect 
to speak to day. 

I will draw theattention of the Senator from Iowa to the fact 
that at that period there was but little refining done in the 
United States comparatively to what there is now, and that re- 
fined sugars in comparison with raw sugars were exceeding] 
high. Therefore, an ad valorem rate levied upon the refin 
sugars, which were then largely imported, would appear to be 

`a very considerable amount of duty; and I think upon that 
predicate the Senator from Indiana based his statement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ihave the statement of the Senator from 
Indiana here, if the Senator from Louisiana will permit me to 
readit. He says: 

I have already pointed out the fact that under the Walker tariff all sugars 
were made dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem, but it must also be borne in 
mind that forty-eight years ago the consumer paid 12 cents a pound for 
sugar, while at the present time he pays only 4 or 5 cents a pound at the 
most. It may be estimated that 8 pounds of sugar, when the Walker tariff 
was enacted, cost the purchaser $1, while that amount of money will now 
buy 24 pounds. In 1846 the consumer of sugar paid 30 cents tax on 8 pounds; 
by the provisions of the ps ill he will now pay 35 cents tax on 21 
pounds; showing a reduction in favor of the bill before us of nearly 60 per 
cent even when compared with the great Democratic tariff of nearly a half 
century ago. 

If the value of the sugar was 12 cents a pound, of course the 
SN was 3.6 cents, as against the duty of 1 cent. 

r. CAFFERY. The year 1861 is not so far back that I can 
not remember it. At,that period I was a sugar planter. That 
was just before I had the melancholy pleasure of entering the 
Confederate army. I made sugar and sold it, and I sold the mass 
of my open-ketile su, atabout4icents, I know the quotation 
of open-kettle sugar in the city of New Orleans at that time was 
about 4 to 44 cents. The statement of the Senator from Indiana 
is manifestly based upon the price of refined sugars, which were 
then out of all proportion to the price of open-kettle sugars, 
which, while they were raw sugars, were at the same time very 
largely consumed in the United States. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Like the Senator from Louisiana I know 
something about sugar in 1861, because I was selling it then. 
The difference between raw and refined sugar was then about 3 
cents a pound—approximating that sum. It was 44 cents in 
Louisiana; and if the consumer paid 12 cents it was rather a re- 
markable discrepancy. I have never known of any such in- 


stance. . 

Mr. CAFFERY. I do not undertake to defend the statement 
ol prices made by the Senator from Indiana. I do not think they 
are at all material to the issue now before us. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has marveled very much how 
it is that the Louisiana Senators can, as he supposes they will, 


vote for a bill that gives 40 per cent ad valorem upon sugar, 
which he says will yield about acent a pound, rather than to ac- 
cept a bounty of 2 8 s pona, which, with their votes, he 


knows they can get. happens to be a Democratic 
State, and I happen to be a Democrat. I,in common with all 
the Democrats of this body, desire to see the Democratic party 
succeed. I,in common with all the Democrats of this $ 
know that a deathblow to their party or a very serious blow to 
it will be struck in case it fails to pon a revenue bill. I have ` 
more than a conviction of principle that guides me and leads me 
to the Democratic party. = 
I have a profound sentiment of gratitude to that pel No 
man coming from the South—and I do not want to any 
sort of sectional issue—can for one moment forget thatthat party 
has been its rockof refuge when he needed a . en 
he needed protection, that party has 8 7 its mantle of pro- 
tection over him so far as it could. But I am profoundly con- 
vinced of the correctness of the theory of government of the 
Democratic party) Iam profoundly convinced that the theory of 
protection of the Republican party is essentially wrong; I am 
profoundly convinced that from the application of its theory 
springs nearly every misfortune that now rests upon the coun- 
try. si am of the opinion that the theory of the Republican 
party has taxed our ships from the ocean. I am of the opinion 
thattheir theory, carried to its dire results under the operations 
of the McKinley law, has prostrated commerce, shackled trade, 
and almost paralyzed industry. Here is that party, after thirty 
years of toil andof effort; here is that vast fabric of protection 
that great bulwark that you point us to as the safeguard of 
American interests, toppling from its own weight and wailing, 
in its fall, the loss of opportunity to still inflict further woes on 
the country; and you want a Democrat to turn from the party of 
8 in the past and to accept the principles of your party, 
which is the author of all the misfortunes that afflict the coun- 
try in a financial and industrial way. 
he bounty was scorned by Louisiana. Her Representatives 
with unanimity voted againstit. A Democratcan notentertain 
a bounty or the proposition of a bounty as a principle of gov- 
ernment. It is utterly and entirely repugnant to his ideas of 
vernment. It gives a gratuity to an individual, or to a lot of 
dividuals, to follow a certain calling, and that principle no 
Democrat can endure. It was shoved upon us ex invito. e did 
not want it, and as I said to the Senator from Rhode Island, it 
has invited our destruction. In Louisiana we have a product 
which, under the Democratic faith, is a revenue article. We 
have appealed to the Democratic party, represented by the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Finance, to recognize that prod- 
uct as a revenue product. They have recognized it, and have 
placed a tariff upon it that will produce a legitimate revenue. 
At that the Senator from Rhode Island marvels, marvels that a 
Democrat does not surrender his faith, does not give up his con- 
victions and accept a false principle, though gilded with a gift 
which has turned to ashes in our hands. 
The distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] thinks 
a bounty is preferable to a duty, but does the dist hed Sen- 
ator from sas admit the principle that if you give a bounty 
tos you can give it to wheat, you can give it to cotton, you 
one g ye it tocorn, you can give it to every productof the United 
tates? : 
Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORDON in the chair). 
Does the Senator trom Louisiana yield to the Senator from Kan- 
sas? 
Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 
Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Louisiana asks me a direct 
question. I do not believe that a bounty is a proper way 7 5 5 | 
tecting any industries except those which the le in their 
organized capacity believe ought to be cultured during their in- 
fancy for the purpose of developing them into national indus- 
tries for the public good. I do not believe that a bounty. is 
proper under any other circumstances. It is for that reason and 
that reason alone that I favor the bounty system as to the de- 
bid oe of the muger industry. 
It is proper that I should answer the question. I shall not 
take up much time, although I shall answer it fully, for I donot - 
expect to say anything aboutitafterward, and the Senatorasked 
the question directly. For the first one hundred years of the 
history of the sugar industry in the United States it made such 
slow development that, considering it as a national industry, it- 
was not worth protecting; it was not worth the whole people 
looking after it. If we were going toattempt the establishment 
of a national industry it was time to treat it in a different way; 
and hence came about the bounty. à 
Now, I ask the Senator from Louisiana what distinction he 
makes between a bounty to protect an industry and a protective 
tariff to do the same g? 
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Mr. CAFFERY. -A bounty is greatly different from a pro- 
tective tariff in that one yields a revenue, and so is for a legiti- 
mate purpose, and the other does not; one is giv: us a Rave 

vernmental gratuity, and the other is gi , under the idea 
at obtains on the other side of the Chamber, both revenue and 
protection. 

Mr. PEFFER. Does the Senator understand that a bounty is 
a mere gratuity, while a protective tariff is like a brook—it runs 
on forever? I think that is the idea; and that is what I am ob- 


ecting to. 
j Mr CAFFERY. The tariff brook iu the United States has 
been bubbling and bubbling, and it will probably bubble a long 
time alter we are dead if the Republican party has its way. It 
runs on tea 

Mr. PEFFER. It runs on perpetually. 

Mr.CAFFERY. I was stating as a principle that a bounty is 
obnoxious to the doctrines of the Democratic party. I heard 

esterday an announcement from the senior Senator from Ne- 
8 [Mr. MANDERSON] that there is no argument that can 
Jary a protective tariff that will not justify a bounty. I fail 
see how that statement can be reconciled even with Repub- 
lican ideas, because I do not believe that the other side of the 
Chamber has ever advocated the doctrine that you could lay 
protective duties simply for protection’s sake withoutany refer- 
ence to the revenue. 

I believe they have always advocated the idea of revenue 
coupled with the imposition of a tariff, and never yet did I hear, 
until I heard it announced yesterday by the Senator from Ne- 
braska, that bounties and protective duties were synonymous 
under Republican ideas. 

T have been diverted somewhat by interrogatories propounded 
tome. Iwas on the point of showing, just before the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] asked me a question, that Louisiana 
could supply the United States with , and I was about to 
read the statement of Dr. Stubbs to that effect. Dr. Stubbs was 
before the Committee on Ways and Means of the other House, 
and was examined at length by Mr. BRYAN, a distinguished 
member of the other House. He states: 


a 
Louisiana has 45,000 square miles. Of this about 19,000 are alluvial. Of 


the latter amount only abont5,000 are incapable of immediate reclamation. 
The remaining 14,000 


—— miles, or over 8,000,000 of acres, can with neces- 
sary capital be at once brought into successful cultivation, and every acre 
is well adapted to 1 culture. Of the lands once in sugar before the 
war. it is estimated that only about one-third to one-half is now devoted to 
sugarcane. This reduced area has by cultivation, fertilization, rotation, 
etc., given us the largest crop on record. Simply restore to this crop its 
former acreage and you will more than double our present yield. 

To these let us add the parishes of EastBaton Ro East Feliciana, and 
West Feliciana, which are now awaiting the cen factories to go bodily 
into cane culture. Cover the partially occupied parishes of Avoyelles, Point 
„and Rapides, and we add hun 8 of thousands of acres to our area. 


Cou 
Seok the new territory of the western es and you will find that the cen- 


tral factory at Lake arles, on their western borders, is prospering and 
rapidly forming a nucleus of sugar-growing in the far-away parish of Cal- 
casieu. These prairie parishes are well adapted to ne culture, and 
nothing but capital for central factories is needed to add several millions of 
acres to the sugar industry in this section of the State. 


He goes on to say that the estimated crop of Louisiana that 
year would be about 250,000 tons, it may 270,000 tons, and 
that the acreage in cultivation is about 260,000 acres, while the 
cultivable acreage, according to his statement, which I believe 
to be correct, is about 8,000,000 acres. So that if, with an acre- 
age of 260,000, we have made one-sixth of the sugar of the United 
States this year, 650,000,000 pounds of sugar, and there are 
some 4,000,000,000 pounds of sugar consumed, Senators will see 
that we can easily make all the sugar consumed in the United 
States. 

The reason why the sugar industry has notadvanced with the 
rapidity that some might suppose it should have, is that sugar 
making has heretofore been conducted upon the plan of each 
proprietor being his own manufacturer. That necessitated a 
very large amount of 33 It necessitated an outlay of at 
least $300,000 in capital for the building of machinery and the 
ordinary appliances of a sugar-house and first-class plantation, 
with a plant of sufficient capacity to manufacture cane and sugar 
and get the best results. Heretofore it has required a large 
amount of money in order to undertake the sugar business, but 
recently that has been largely a TEN 

Central factories have been established, and are now buying 
cane. There is a complete revolution going on inthe sugar busi- 
ness. Men lease out their farms to a large extent, small pro- 

rietors cultivate cane, and they sell their cane to the central 
ries which only manufacture the sugar. In other words, 

the agricultural and the manuf de ments have been 
separated. The product, on account o rational method, is 


advancing in a fast ratio, and in the near future under pro 
conditions and under proper facilities and with no ver: Bostio 
legislation, in my opinion, the cane of Louisiana and 


e beets 


of Nebraska and California and Utah and all the various sec- 
tions of the United States can easily supply the domestic needs, 
Mr. President, I was very much entertained and instructed by 


the h of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], in 
which he gave an account of the processes adopted by the Ger- 
mans in the manufacture of sugar. Those processes are the re- 
sult of years of study and scientific experiment. Those experi- 
ments have finally culminated in the production of German gran- 
ulated sugar with about as little cost as you can manufacture the 
raw sugar. 

The German sugar is turned from the centrifugals without the 
aid of bone black by a process of carbonitation. Ata very tri- 
fling cost itis turned from the centrifugals into crystallized sugar, 
which goes into consumption. In other words, it is almost as 
cheap to turn out the article that goes directly into consumption 
from the factory under the German process as to make the Cuba 
centrifugals, raw sugars, under the process adopted in Cuba. 
There has been no branch of industry in the United States that 
has benefited so much by scientific experiments as that of sugar, 
both in the cultivation of the beet and cane and in the PATEE 
ture of the 8 

Mr. President, I made a statement awhile ago which I think 
is correct. It was a cruel kindness to give us the bounty. The 
attention of the whole United States has been direc to the 
sugar-growers of Louisiana as being Government beneticiaries. 
We have been termed, in the choice and ornate ch that 
comes from the West, bounty-grabbers. But the bounty has 
been an object lesson. It is conceded upon all hands that the 
consumer pays the tariff upon sugar. The Republican party 
have laid stress upon the fact that the abolition of the 
tariff has resulted in cheaper sugar to the masses. 

That is true toa great extent. The low price of sugar is not 
entirely due to the operation of the McKinley act, however. It 
is partly due to the immense output of sugar, which I intend to 
show further on in this debate, and to the exceedingly low price 
at which the Germans can place their German granulated sugars 
upon the market. The bounty provision has attracted the atten- 
tion of the people of the United States to the Louisiana sugar 
planters. Invidious distinctions have been drawn and will con- 
stantly be drawn between the sugar planter, who is a Govern- 
ment beneficiary, and the wheat-grower who is not, and the 
ordinary mind of the people of the United States can not per- 
ceive that there is the accomplishment of a public purpose any 
more in the bounty on sugar than giving a bounty upon wheat 
would be the accomplishment of a public purpose. They say 
Our wheat is rotting in the bins.” 

“Do you want to destroy our farmers? We are as much enti- 
tled to your Government bounty as the sugar planters.” There- 
fore it is that this bounty has drawn toward us the hostile criti- 
cism of the whole United States. The Republican party, to 
keep their protective line unbroken, might have maintained 
the bounty, but it is my deliberate opinion and conviction that 
= onig not have withstood the clamors of the people for its 
abolition. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Louisiana in what section of the 3 this sugar bounty is so 
unpopular. Certainly it is not in the Northwest, and so far as 
I know, judging by the position taken by the Republican Sena- 
tors it is in no part of the North. The Northern Senators and 
the Northern people are in favor of this bounty. Not only that 
it gives fair protection to the sugar-cane industry of Louisiana, 
but more for the reason that it is most certain to develop the 
beet-sugar industry throughout the whole Northern States, and 
especially the Northwestern States. When the Senator talks 
of the unpopularity of the measure it seems to me the.state- 
ment is given distinct contradiction ee position which is 
taken =} every Republican Senator on floor. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Louisiana will allow me, I 
will state in this connection, that I never heard an objection to 
it in New England in the campaign, on the stump, or anywhere 
else, although we have not the slightest benefit from it. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I can refer the Senators to the vote in the 
House of Representatives for the abolition of the bounty, and if 
that vote signifies anything at all of the public sentiment, I 
should say that the bounty was immensely unpopular. 

Mr. gn er What vote does the Senator from Louisiana 
refer to 

Mr. CAFFERY. The vote upon the sugar schedule in the 
other House when the Wilson bill was 7 5 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ishould be glad to have him produce the 
evidence, if he can. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Ihave never heard in all my travels in this 
country anybody seriously defend the bounty. I have never 
heard anybody tell me exceptthe Senator here that it was popu- 
lar. Iam glad to hear the popularity of it 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Is it unpopular in Louisiana? 

Mr. CAFFERY.~* Itis unpopular in certain sections of Louisi- 
ana as a principle of government. They do not perceive the 
justice of the bounty, and it has taught an object-lesson to the 

ople; it has taught a lesson which perhaps is fraught with 

ger to the protective idea of the Republican party. It has 
taught a lesson by the admission of Republicans themselves 
that a protective tariff is not paid by the foreigner as alleged, 
but by the le who consume the article which is protected. 

Mr. ALD H.. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Louisiana votes, as I 
infer he will from his speech, for the abrogation of this bounty, 
without knowing what is to reg to sugar hereafter, does he 
think that in giving that vote he will voice the unanimous sen- 
timent of the people of Louisiana? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I think the unanimous sentiment of Louisi- 
ana, so far as 1 can gather it, was expressed in the convention 
of sugar planters held in the city of New Orleans a short time 

, wherein they stated that although the ad valorem tariff of 
r cent was in their opinion insufficient, they 3 
indorsed my conduct and my action, and indorsed it with a f 
knowledge that I should vote for this bill with a 40 per cent ad 
valorem tariff in favor of sugar. 

Mr.ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Louisiana think that 
is a fair answer to the question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes, sir; I think that is a fair answer and a 
full answer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I fail to see it. It may be owing to my ob- 
tuseness, however. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Now, the attention of the people has been 
directed to this matter of protective duties by the bounty on 
sugar. They have drawn the inference from the fact that the 
Republican 8 has conceded that the consumer has here- 
tofore paid the tariff on sugar, that the consumer will pay the 
tariff on any other article. There is no sort of argument, no 
kind of sophistry that can discriminate between people pay- 
ing the tariff upon and the people paying the tariff upon 
woolens or any other article which enters the custom-house and 
upon which a tariff is levied. The cry has gone up that the for- 
eigner pays the tariff. It is the ar mt e from every 
hustings in the landin acampaign. Itisthe argumentrepeated 
here with tiresome iterations and reiterations. Thatargument 
has been met, and it has been answered upon the confession of 
the Republican party in the matter of a tariff upon sugar. If no 
other good has come from the granting of the bounty, it has 
opened the — he of the American people to the fact that these 
enormous tributes laid upon them in the way of protective 
duties come out of their pockets, not out of the pockets of for- 
on, pis as has been alleged. 

Mr. President, I say that if a bounty can be justified on the 
ground of a public purpose, then sugar culture comes as near 
coming up to the requirements of a public purpose as any agri- 
cultural or other ordinary pursuit can come; but I say undermy 
view and under theinterpretation I place upon the Constitution 
of the United States, no bounty can be given for any private pur- 
paee I can not see the justice of giving one man a bounty to 

ollow a vocation and not giving it to another. 

I do not propose at this period to argue the question any 
further. When the debate comes up onthe matter of the sched- 
ule, the imposition of the 40 per cent ad valorem, I may make 
some further remarks. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I was very much surprised 
to hear the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY] say 
that the imposition of the ee its retention is obnoxious 
to the people of Louisiana. I supposed that I had some 
knowledge as to thefeeling of the eee Louisiana, or atleast 
some portion of the people of Louisiana, upon this matter, and I 
had believed that a considerable portion of the planters of Lou- 
isiana, if not all of them, were desirous that the bounty should 
be maintained. The broad statement made by the senior Sena- 
torfrom that State that the bounty has been and is now espe- 
cially obnoxious to all his people was a great surprise tome. I 
have in my hand a resolution adopted at a conference—— 

Mr, CAFFERY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHITE in the chair). Does 
. — Senator from Rhode Island yield to the Senator from Lou- 

a? 
Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 
Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator from Rhode Island does not 


exactly quote my language. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was not assuming to quote the language; 
but that is what I understood the Senator to say. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Hedoes not give my meaning. 


Mr. ALDRICH. That is the way I understood the Senator, 


and if I misunderstood him I shall be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I said that a bounty is obnoxious to the 
Democratic principle maintained by the people of Louisiana. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hold in my hand some resolutions adopted 
at a conference of exc es and commercial bodies in New 
Orleans, February 5, 1894. The resolutions are signed by a num- 
ber of distinguished residents of that State, and among them 
are several gentlemen who I think are not only Democrats, but 
leading Democrats of Louisiana. I will read the names. Pos- 
sibly my friend from Louisiana may be familiar with them, and 
he may upon reconsideration conclude that there are some Dem- 
ocrats in Louisiana who are not so determined in their accept- 
ance or recognition of the doctrines of the Democratic par 
but that they are willing to accept the bounty, even if it is notin 
accordance with Democratic principles. This memorialissigned 
by John Dymond, Henry McCall, T. S. Wilkinson, and a number 

other gentlemen whom I have always understood to be Dem- 
ocrats. I think they are Democrats, and that they hold a lead- 
ing position in the Democratic party of Louisiana. They say, 
after a long preamble: 


We submit that the continuance of the bounty for the promised term, or 
the restoration of a revenue duty of equivalent effect— 


I do not suppose that even the Senator from Louisiana will 
claim that this is a revenue duty of equivalent effect. The 
bounty is 2 cents a pound, paid directly into the pockets of the 
producers in Louisiana to an extent which the Senator from 
Louisiana is as well aware of as Iam. It is a direct, positive 
encouragement to the cane-sugar industry to the extent of ten 
or twelve million dollars per annum, or 2 cents a pound on the 

roduct. The proposed duty will not exceed 1 cent a pound, and 
i an indirect aid and encouragement to thatextent, perhaps, to 
the people of Louisiana. It certainly is not an equivalent in 
effect. Irepeat: X 

Wesubmit that the continuance of the bounty for the 8 term, or 
the restoration of a revenue duty of equivalent effect, is of vital bis inane 
not only to the farmers and planters of Li tana and the other States, but 
to the merchants and manufacturers of the United States, 

Ishall not stop to read the whole of these resolutions, which 
are very pertinent and very significant, and they show that a 

ortion of the people of Louisiana, a tof the 
uisiana, are not opposed, as the tor from that State 
seems to think, to the retention of the bounty. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I know the Senator from Rhode Island does 
not want to do me any injustice. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I certainly do not. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Idid not state that the sugar planters of 
Louisiana are opposed to the continuance of the bounty. I 
stated that they are opposed to the principle of bounties. That 
is my deliberate opinion of the sentiments of the people of 
Louisiana. That is my knowledge. It was established by the 
vote of every representative from the State of Louisiana, both 
in this body and in the other House, when the bounty clause was 
up before this body and in the other. But there is a distinction 
to bedrawn between acquiescence in thecontinuance of a * 
or a tariff which might have been opposed on principle origi- 
nally, and opposition to it as an original proposition. That is 
the statement I made. 

I spoke of the opposition of the people to the principle of a 
bounty. A great many of them want it continued. A great 
many of them look upon it as an equitable contract, notasa con- 
tract with binding power and force, not as a contract to the en- 
forcement of which they could compel the Government. No- 
body looks upon it in that way so far asI know, buta great many 
of them looked upon it inasan equitable matter, and a great man 
of them look upon it in that light now, that the bounty shoul 
continue, or if taken off the people should have due admonition 
of it so that they might be prepared for it; that the establish- 
ments created, the contracts made with reference to the contin- 
uance of the bounty should not be rudely and ruthlessly de- 
stroyed and annihilated. That is the position of our people, and 
with that position I do not believe the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land will find any fault. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As Iunderstand the Senator from Louisiana 
now, the people of Louisiana, or at least a portion of the Demo- 
crats of Louisiana, reverse the aphorism which I believe origi- 
nated in Maine in regard to the prohibitory law. They are 
agin the law, but in favor of its enforcement.” They were 

inst the bounty originally, or are, as a matter of principle, 
still against it, but they want it retained, and in that they dif- 
fer from their distinguished representative upon this floor. He 
is against the bounty and is in favor ofits abrogation. He is 
not in favor of maintaining the contracts which he as well as I 
think wereentered into between the United States and the pro- 
ducers of sugar in Louisiana. 

Mr.CAFFERY. The Senator from Rhode Island can not from 


mocrats of 
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any remarks I have made draw any inference that I would not 
be in favor of the continuance of the bounty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can only draw that inference from what I 
understood the Senator tosay, that he is going to vote against it. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator can not draw any inference 
from the fact that I will vote for a Democratic bill which will 
give some sort of ease and protection to our people. He can 
not infer from that fact that I oppose the continuance of the 
bounty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. When the roll is called upon the pending 
amendment, the Senator from Louisiana will respond yea” or 
“nay” on that question. It is not a question whether a Demo- 
cratic tariff bill is to be or not. If the bounty is in it 
does the Senator mean to say that the bill will not pass? Is he 
authorized to say that in behalf of his associates on the other 
side of the Chamber? 

Every Senator upon this side will vote for the retention of the 
bounty, and it will not be voted out of the law unless the Sena- 
tor and his colleagues by their votes so decide. That is a ques- 
tion which they will vote upon, and not whether a Democratic 
tariff bill is to pass the Senate of the United States. Lassume that 
it will pass if the bounty is continued init. I assume that the 
Senator from Louisiana, loyal Democrat as he has proclaimed 
himself to be, will vote for this bill if it destroys every industry 
in the State of Louisiana the next day after it becomes a law. 
He says in terms that more important is it that the great party 
to which he belongs shall be preserved than are the terms of 
the measure which is intended to be passed. The object is to 
pass a bill that the Senator and his associates are pledged to, 
and not to preserve the interests or the industries of the people 
of the United States. The object is to pass such a bill as will 
receive the votes of 43 Democratic Senators, whatever its pro- 
visions may be, and whatever the effect of those 1 may 
be upon the poopie of the different parts of the United States. 

Mr.LODGE. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land a question. What is the date of the resolution the Senator 
has been reading from? 

Mr. ALDRIC February 10, 1894, I think. 

Mr. LODGE. The reason why call attention to it is because 
have here some resolutions of a sugar convention which met 
very recently in New Orleans, on the IIth of May. 


. ALDRICH, I think that is the one which instructed the 
Senators from Louisiana upon this question. I should be glad 
to have the Senator read those resolutions. 


Mr. LODGE. As the Senator from Louisiana said they re- 
garded this merely as an equitable contract, and that the Gov- 
ernment was not bound in any way, I thought it was just as 
well to put the resolutions into the RECORD, and I will read 
them. I will say also that it is stated here that there were nine 
hundred persons there representing the sugarindustry of Louisi- 
ana, and that these resolutions were adopted, apparently unani- 
paisa k without debate. Speeches were made, but there was no 
opposition. If they were afterwards changed or beaten I can 
not find it in this pamphlet, and I have nothing else. The reso- 
lutions are to this effect: 


Resolved by the cane growers and sugar manufacturers of Lousiana, in con- 
n assembled, That the present sugar schedule of the Senate Finance 
Committee, fixing the duties on raw sugars imported into this country at 40 
cent ad valorem, is an insufficient and inadequate protection the 
ome producer; that it is impossible for the cane growers and s manu- 
facturers of Louisiana to pay for the actual cost of production at that rate 
of duty; that for thirty years the duty on sugar has from 2to3} cents 
ook gh peed and s over the world, during the most of this time, has 
100 per cent higher than it is to-day; that now, when we have thelowest 
ices ever known under free labor, it is pro to remove the existing 
unty of 2 cents per pound and substitute therefor a duty of about one- 
half this amount, and t this we record our earnest protest. The sugar 
tariff was instituted in the ay of the Government, and was continued 
from that da; bg A the year 1890, when the McKinley bounty law went into 
operation: bounty being supposed to take the place of the duty then 
vailing, W oe the bounty itself was a reduction of the rate of the 
law at that time. 
lived, That the cane growers and 
believe that the Government has obliga 


sugar manufacturers of Louisiana 
ted itself to carry out the po 
m the 


creased in three years from 180,- 
000 tons to 320,000tons; that we solemnly declare thatif this law be abrogated, 


tariff bill will practically nt a bounty of $4,000,000 year to the 
wich Islands, where 2 — ve 1150 


and those of our junior Senator since he has been a member of the Senate. 
olved, That we approve and ap te the efforts of those of our 
resentatives who so earnestly defended and supported our interests in the 
gravest crisis of its history. 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to our Senators 
mtatives in Congress, k 


Resolved, That in view of the great interests involved to all the people ot 
Lo F members of the Legisla- 
ture that in the election of United States Senators there be chosen only 
men who can be relied at all times and under all circumstances to 
Stand for the sugar, rice, and all the other great industries of our State, 

JOHN DYMOND. 


D, 
H. C. WARMOTH. 
HENRY P. KERNOCHAN, 
J. C. MORRIS. 
W. S. PARKERSON. 


J. N. PHARR. 
WALTER GUION. 
HENRY McCALL. 
T. S. WILKINSON. 


DAVID S. FERRIS, Secretary. 


On the resolutions being reported, Gen. Miles said: 


As I understand that none of these members desire to speak to these reso- 
utions, in order to saye time I move the adoption of the report as the voice 
of this convention. 

The motion of Gen. Miles having been duly seconded was adopted. 


That is the report. 

Mr.CAFFERY. Mr. President 

Mr. ALDRICH. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I simply desire to say in answer that the 
Senator from Rhode Island has certainly manifested great ability 
in assuming. He assumes a number of facts; and from that as- 
sumption he goes on to make one of his very ingenious argu- 
ments. The Senator from Rhode Island assumes that I will 
vote to destroy the interest of my State because I will not vote 
to retain the bounty. He assumes, on the other hand, that the 
Democratic tariff given in this bill is destructive to the inter- 
ests of my State. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am following the statement of the sugar 
planters. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The sugar planters so say in that resolu- 
tion. They say it is insufficient, but that is the opinion of sugar 
planters in Louisiana, which perhaps may be justified from their 
standpoint. However, those sugar planters do not represent 
the whole State, although they represent nearly the whole of 
the Louisiana sugar planting interest. While those sugar plant- 
ers would be of opinion, and are of opinion, thatthe Democratic 
tariff is insufficient, the Louisiana sugar plantersare not willing 
that the Senators 3 e Louisianain this body should not 
listen to the voice of the Democratic majority. Those people 
in Louisiana are perfectly willing (indeed I think they would 
tell the Senator from Rhode Island so, who would assume per- 
haps shortly after I have uttered it that the statement had not 
been made) rather than that we should be recalcitrant or that we 
should be disloyal to the Democratic majority here that our 
votes shall be recorded for this bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Without any regard to sugar protection, 
would the Senator vote for this bill? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I never cross a stream until I get to it. I 
am speaking of the bill as it is. 

875 ALDRICH. We are approaching a stream which is in 
sight. 

Mr. CAFFERY. When we get there I shall go over with the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope so. 

oe 5 And I shall get on the other side as quickly 

as he will. 
. Mr. ALDRICH. As to the views of the sugar planters of 
Louisiana, Democrats and Republicans, I do not undertake to 
represent them, I only take their written and printed statements 
as to what their opinion is. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Will the Senator from Rhode Island permit 
me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I was not intimating that the Senator repre- 
sents them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am representing what I supposed were 
the views of the planters of Louisiana. I am quite willing to 
be corrected. I read now from a printed statement of their 
own, in plain language, which can not be misunderstood, I take 
it. They say— r 

That the present sugar schedule of the Senate Finance Committee, fixing 
the duties on raw pis ge imported into this country at40 per cent ad valorem, 
is an insufficient and inadequate protection to the home producer. 

And then they say that if no sufficient duty be adopted, this 

reat and growing industry will be practically destroyed. 

hey not only state that they are for a bounty or for a duty 
which is equivalent toa bounty, but they do state that this duty 
is not sufficient, and that an insufficient duty will destroy the 
industry. Now, I am quite willing to leave the Senator from 


Attest: 


Louisiana to settle with his constituents in regard to this mat- 
ter. If they are, as he believes or as he seems to think, opposed 
to this bounty upon principle, and if they believe that the pe 
sage of a Democratic tariff bill is of more importance than their 
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own interests, then they are indeed unselfish beyond any people 
I have ever met. 

I haye been brought in contact with those people many times 
in connection with tariff legislation, and I must confess that if 
they hold the opinions, and advocate them, which are now held 
and advocated by their representative upon this floor, they 
have had achange of heart that is hardly less wonderful than 
the conversion of Saul, because they have been heard in season 
and out of season saying to the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Ways and Means in the other 
House that su, must be taken care of, either by a bounty or 
by a duty; and I had supposed up to the present moment that 
those were their real sentiments. It seems now that the pas- 
sage of a Democratic tariff bill or the maintenance of the su- 
premacy of the Democratic party is the first consideration, and 
these public-spirited and unselfish gentlemen of Louisiana are 
willing to accept anything a Democratic majority shall see fit 
to give them in regard to duties upon sugar. 

ut to return to the argument which I attempted to make be- 
fore the statement made by she Senator from Louisiana, I did 
not say, or did not mean to be understood as saying, that because 
cane sugar had not been produced in the United States to a very 

reat extent that was of itself a sufficient reason why a protect- 

ve duty should not be levied upon sugar. I said that was one 
of the evidences of a condition back of that which took sugar out 
from the rule which would apply to protectedarticles. The cane 
grown in the United States is an exotic, It can not be produced 
and sugar from it can not be produced in successful competition 
with the cane grown in the tropical islands under sim con- 
ditions, other things being equal. It is true, asthe Senator from 
Louisiana has said, that there have been great improvements in 
methods and in machinery in the production of sugar. 

Sugar can be produced to-day much more cheaply than five 
years ago, ten years ago, fifty yearsago. But those improve- 
ments in methods and in mac =a are adopted by every sugar- 
producing people in the world. The people of Cuba are as much 
alive to the necessity of adopting improved methods and im- 
proved machinery as the people of Louisiana. 

The people of Louisiana have no monopoly in the chemical or 
mechanical discoveries which have cheapened the production of 
sugar, and willcontinue tocheapen it in the future undoubtedly. 
They can have no monopoly. The Germans lead the world 
the cheap production of sugar. A large portion of the improve- 
ments which we have made we have simply copied from German 
inventors and German chemists. The people of Louisiana have 
been showing a great deal more zeal and a great deal more in- 
telligence in the adoption of those methods in recent years. 
There has been a revival in Louisiana, and I am very glad tosee 
it, of feeling that it was necessary to adopt the improved methods 
and 7 to hold their own in competition. 

This has all been done under the stimulus of a bounty of 2 
cents a pound, A large part of the progress which has been 
made has taken place since the imposition of this bounty. I Say 
to the Senator, and he knows itas well asI do, that the improve- 
ment in methods which have reduced the price ofsugar in Lou- 
isiana are even now shared by the people of Cuba. Cuba, in 
Java, in Demerara, and in very many of the competing countries 
in the production of sugar the very best machinery that is pos- 
sible to obtain is employed, and the yery oe methods that are 

ible to be obtained are employed. The sugars of Java are 

tter to-day than the sugars of Louisiana. They stand higher 
in taste and in quality than the sugars of Louisania, and the tor 
isiana agers stand very high. 

So Louisiana has no monopoly. What I undertake to say is, 
that under natural conditions, with other things being equal, 
Louisiana can not compete with the tropical islands in the pro- 
duction of sugar, and as a protectionist that takes sugar out of 
the list of articles which should be protected. 

Now, what happens in regard to other things? For instance, 
apply the statement made by the Senator from Louisiana to 
iron. We produced in 1892 9,200,000 tons of pig iron. We im- 
Boxee 13,000 tons. One hundred years ago we had no iron in- 

ustries. A protective tariff on iron has so developed the 
American production of iron that the American furnaces to-day 
supply 99 per cent of the American consumption. 

r. CAFFERY. Will the Senator from Rhode Island per- 
mit me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Does the Senator remember that an act was 
passed by the English Parliament over one hundred years ago 

ying a tariff upon the iron of the American colonies? 

r. ALDRICH. I was a little broad in my statement per- 
haps. We had six or eight iron forges situated in the United 
States from Maine to North Carolina, but when you talk about 
that being an established iron industry or say that we had any 
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iron industry then, there is not an establishment of any size in 
the United States that does not turn out more iron in one day 


than all those forges turned out in a year. We had no iron in- 
dustry then. 

To return, I lay down this rule as applied to articles entitled 
to protection: We must not protect against the beneficence of 
nature, and unless we have natural advantages to produce the 
various articles, and there is no disadvantage except the greater 
cost of labor in the United States than in competing countries, 
no protective duty should be levied. In cases where a protect 
ive duty is levied it should be levied to equalize the cost of labor, 
and as long as that inequality in the labor cost of production 
remains, so long must the protective duty be maintained. 

The Senator says because we do not produce all the woolen 
goods and cotton goodsin the United States after a hundred 
years of experience we should not levy protective duties upon 
those articles. We produced in the United States in 1890, 90 
per cent of all the cotton and woolen goods that are consumed 
in the United States. We have acquired in our line of indus- 
try upon which praene duties have been imposed a very 
large portion of the American market. It has been shown by 
the result of the soqislation that the protective duties were 
properly levied. I did not mean to say, and I think the Senator 
could not have understood me to say, thatafter a century of ex- 

erience, protective duties must be abolished if we do not then 

ave the whole consumption. I say these articles have shown 
by experience that a protective duty was properly laid upon 
them, and having been properly laid, so long as the ineq AV 
in conditions exists that duty must be maintained. That is 
ea SOMS if itis good policy to bo 

e Senator says tis g y pay a bounty upon 

sugar why not pay it on wheat? He knows portati wall there 
is no analogy in these two cases. Wheat is a natural product of 
the United States. We can export large quantities of wheat. 
We can produce wheat, so far as natural advantages are con- 
cerned, as cheaply as it can be produced anywhere in the world. 
The only perpa we have in the production of wheat is 
the greater price paid to labor in thiscountry in the prođuction 
e wheat than in competing countries abroad. That is not true 
of sugar. 

Mr HOAR. Willthe Senator from Rhode Island allow me to 
make one statement of fact? 

Mr.ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the opening of the Northwest, when 
Western New York and Eastern Kentucky were the extreme 
frontier, the States undertook tointroduce wheatinto this coun- 
try by bounties on wheat. My own State and other New Eng- 
land States did it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It shows that at that time they considered 
the ee of 5 

Mr. HOAR. They established the industry in that yay: 

Mr. ALDRICH. The production of beet sugar in the United 
States stands upon an entirely different principle. We have 
not until within a few years produced any sugar from beets. As 
shown yesterday by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDER- _ 
SON], gentlemen say that with adequate protection or aid we 
can produce sugar from beets in the United States, and the 
int us to the example of Germany, France, and Austria, whic 
entirely pertinent to their statement. If it be possible to de- 
velop this industry in the United States then it is the plain 
duty of Congress to aid its establishment in every possible way. 
We send abroad at least $120,000,000 a year for the purchase of 
sugar. If that sum could be paid to American farmers and their 
employés, does not the Senator think that that would be a very 
desirable object? He certainly mustthink so. There can be no 
man in this Chamber who does not believe thatthe development 
of sugar production in the United States is an object worthy of 
the greatest consideration on the t of Congress. There can 
be no question aboutthat. With the present price of wheatand 
other cereals is it not desirable that we s find a marketif 
possible for the farmers of the United States in other kinds of ag- 
ricultural products? Ithink there can be no question about i 
If it was proper to impose bounties in the early history of the 
Governmentto encourage the fishermen of New England, it cer- 
tainly is proper toimpose bounties to-day for the pur of de- 
veloping this great industry in the United States. ere is no 
analogy whatever between this caseand an agricultural product 
which can be produced here naturally on equal terms with any 


ple in the world. 
Mr. BLANCHARD addressed the Senate. After having 
spoken for some time 
Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence ofa 
uorum. 
8 The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KYLE in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Cullom, Jones, Ark. Palmer, 
Allison, Daniel, le, Pasco, 
Blanchard, Pera gen Petter,” 
e „* e, J g 
Butler, George, MeLaurin, Pugh, 
a) Gordon, Sherman, 
Call, Harris, Mills, Shoup, 
Hawley, Mitchell, Oregon ‘Teller, 
Carey, Hoar, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Chandler, Irby, Morrill. Vest, 
Coke, Jarvis, Murphy, Voorhees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Forty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a oe is present. : 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. sident, afew days ago in aspeec: 
of an hour's duration I submitted some observations upon the 
pending measure in general, and more particularly upon the 
sugar schedule. By the leave of the Senate I will now briefly 
supplement the remarks then submitted, in the nature of a re- 
ply to some of the statements and arguments advanced to-day 
by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH}. 

There was read awhile ago by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. eee series of resolutions adopted ss 5 — sugar 

lanters’ convention held in New Orleans May 7. Those reso- 

utions were well prepared and their repetition upon this floor 
did no harm; but evidently the Senatorfrom Massachusetts was 
not in his seat yesterday or he would have recollected that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], in his apoooli of sev- 
eral hours’ duration upon this floor, not only the resolu- 
tions which the Senator from Massachusetts again read to-day, 
but commented upon them at length. 

The Senator from Rhode Island 
considered on the other side of the ber and considered on 
this side of the Chamber as perhaps a better posted man as to 
tariff matters than any other Senator on that side of the Cham- 
ber, and considering reputation in that I was sur- 

rised at some of the statements of fact which that Senator made 
5 his speech on the floor of the Senate to-day. I do not mean 
the speech with which he last entertained the Senate, but the 
one preceding the remarks submitted by my colleague who last 
addressed the Senate on this side of the Chamber. 

The Senator from Rhode Island said among other things that 

the ee of sugar in Louisiana had been a practical fail- 
ure in the sense that we had never produced at ap gue in the 
history of the State exceeding one-tenth of the en 
tion of sugar in the United States. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Louisiana understood 
me in that way he certainly misunderstood me. I do not know 
precisely what I said, but I intended to say that at no time in 
recent years since the war has the production of Louisiana 
sugar exceeded from one-tenth to one-eighth of the consump- 
tion of the United States. I was as well aware as the Senator 
from Louisiana himself that in 1862 and some of the previous 
years the product in Louisiana had in 5 to the con- 
sumption in the United States been much greater than that. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. What the Senator from Rhode Island 
intended to say is one thing; What the Senator from Rhode 
Island did say is quite another thing. The Senator from Rhode 
Island did certainly say that the State of Louisiana had never 
ee atany time more than one-tenth of the sugar consumed 

n the United States, and if I had not left my seat after he had 
concluded, and gone over to his seat and pointed out to him the 
error, I dare say that the error would have gone into the REC- 
ORD and been Geen to remotest time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator will do me the justice 
to say that I stated to him when he came over just exactly 
what I have said on the floor, that I did not intend to make 
any such statement in regard to the period preceding the war. 

r. BLANCHARD. he Senator did say that to me, on my 
calling his attention to his error, but I repeat that what the 
Senator intended to say is one thing and what he actually said 
while on his feet is another thing. When he did declare that 
the State of Louisiana never at any time produced sugar equal 
to one-eighth of the consumption he was entirely in error. I 
hold in my hand a table prepared under the auspices of the 
Finance Committee, of which the Senator from Rhode Island is 
amember, in which the production of sugar in Louisiana is 
7 8 — in 1861 at 528,321,500 pounds. By turning to another table 

the same bulletin giving the quantities and values of sugar 
and molasses imported into the United States from the year 
1851 down to 1893, I find that in 1861, the very year when the 
large hd of sugar was raised to which I have adverted, the 
amount of sugar imported into the United States was 809,749,598 
8 and in the 3 year, 1862, it was 557,738,382 pounds. 

èe objectof the importation of this sugar was consumption. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me to 


. ALDRICH] is, I believe, 


consump- 


ask him a question right there? I desire to ask the Senator if 


that contradicts what he supposes to have been the statement 
of the Senator from Rhode Island, because in 1861 certainly the 
sugar product of Louisiana did not supply the consumption of 
the United States, it being out of the Unionat that time. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the Senator from Massachusetts 

ive me the date of the act of secession of the State of Louis- 
Bant Tam speaking of the year 1861. Now, when did Louis- 
iana secede from the Union? 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose it seceded in 1861. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Yes; but what time of the year? 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not know; but pretty early. The people of 
Louisiana were peny vigorous early in 1861. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They must have seceded before the sugar 
crop of Louisiana was gathered, if they seceded at all. 

r. HOAR. Will the Senator give me the date himself? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Now, gentlemen, one at a time. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator asked me a question. Perhaps he 
can answer the question himself. Ido not want to have an 
misunderstanding about it, but I understand that the Senator 
from Rhode Island was understood by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana to say that the State of Louisiana never produced a certain 
a seo namely, a tenth of the sugar consumption of the 

nited States, to which the Senator replied by saying that in 
1861 the product of Louisiana was a certain amount and the sugar 
ripe, ee of the United Statesa certain other amount, which 
showsalarger proportion. Lask the Senator whether in the year 
1861 the sugar product of Louisiana went into the consumption of 
the United States, and he replies by asking me at what time 
Louisiana left the Union. Perhaps he will answer whether it 
was before or after the sugar crop was made. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The question asked me, as I understood 
it, by the Senator from Massachusetts was, whether the crop of 
1861 in Louisiana was not made after that State had seceded from 
the Union. i 

Mr. HOAR. That is what I asked the Senator. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I will not cavil with him as to the pre- 
cise date when the ordinance of secession was in Louisi- 
ana. Granting that it was some time in 1861, when the crop of 
that year was planted, the Senator from Massachusetts will rec- 
ollect Louisiana was stillan integral part of the American Union. 
But since the Senator from Massachusetts makes that point as 
against the crop of 1861,I will go back to 1853, I presume the 
Senator from husetts will admit that Louisiana was very 
much in the Union in that year. Iwill give the production of 
sugar in Louisiana in 1853, and the consumption in the United 
States in that year. But before I go back to 1853 I will continue 
the statement as to 1861. I have stated that in 1861 there was 
produced in Louisiana in round numbers 528,300,000 pounds of 
sugar, and that in 1862 there wasimported into the United States 
557,700,000 pounds of sugar in round numbers. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Ina moment. 

In 1862, there having been imported into the United States 
557,700,000 pounds of sugar, an there having been raised in 
Louisiana in 186162 528,000,000 pounds of sugar, adding the 
Louisiana production totbe amount imported for the purposes of 
consumption makes something over 1,000,000,000 pounds: con- 
sumed in the United States, of which Louisiana produced nearly 
50 per cent instead of only one-tenth, as averred by the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Now, Mr. President, let us go back to 1853. What did we pro- 
duce in Louisiana at that time? We produced 495,156,000 pounds 
of sugar. And what was there consumed in the United States 
at that time? Looking again at this table of imports of sugar 
in the United States in 1853, dutiable and free, I find there was 
imported into the United States in that year 464,402,286 pounds, 
ora good deal less than was raised in the State of Louisiana. 
Yet, the impression would have gone abroad, if the Senator from 
Rhode Island had not corrected first statement, that there 
never was a time when Louisiana had produced more than from 
one-eighth to one-tenth of the sugar consumed in the United 
States. 

The Senator from Rhode Island declares that sugar does not 
merit a place on the dutiable list in any tariff bill, because of 
the want of showing an adequate development as the result of 
protection for so many years. 

He points to the still small quantity of sugar,as compared 
with the amount consumed, annually produced in Louisiana as 
the reason for this declaration. 

In taking this position the Senator from Rhode Island was not 
just to the sugar industry of Louisiana. He does not ap to 

ve taken into consideration the fact that as the tof a 
disastrous war of four years’ duration the sugar industry of 
Louisiana was stricken down to such an extent that it was al- 
most entirely destroyed. I have before me astatement show 
the sugar production in Louisiana from 1852 down to 1893, an 
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to demonstrate to the Senate how great the destruction of the 
sugar industry of Louisiana was as the consequence of war, I 
read that table: 


Year. 


What was the cause of this great reduction in 1856? Senators 
must recollect that the Mississippi River flows for several hun- 
dred-miles of its course through the State of Louisiana, and that 
that river is subject to great floods both prior to the period of 
the war and since, and sometimes so great is the devasiation of 
the floods that the sugar crop of Louisiana is in large part de- 
stroyed. This may account for the falling off of sugar produc- 
tion in 1856. 

The statement continues: 


Then what followed? That was the period of the beginning 
of the war. a piers declined from 1861, when 528,600,000 
os were produced, to 96,840,000 pounds in 1862-63; to 84,500,- 

pounds in 1863-64, and to 10,800,000 pounds in 1864, the last 
year of the war. 

Now, instead of the Senator from Rhode Island be; with 
1864, at a time when the sugar industry of Louisiana been 
almost entirely wiped out by the war, and coming from that 

riod to the present time, he be in a general way, not tak- 
Eg into account at all the period of the war, and declares that 
the promise of the development of the industry in Louis- 
iana is so poor that it does not merit a p in a tariff bill on 
ag ra with 1864, when th 10,800,000 ds onl 

, when there were 10,800,000 pounds only 
of sugar relied we find it gradually increasing as the people 
began again to improve the places that bad been laid waste by 
the war. We find the sugar industry, crushed and obliterated 
by war, gradually growing, increasing and developing year by 
qar, and from 10,800,000 pounds produced in 1864 there was pro- 
uced in 1893 more than 600,000, nds. Do youtell me that 
that is not a development promising well for the future of this 
industry? But let us trace the successive steps of this develop- 
ment. 


Year. | 


R 
3832 


S EER 
SERER] 


And over 600,000,000 in 189394. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Where does the Senator from Louisiana get 
his authority for that? 

Mr. BLANCHARD, I getit from Bulletin No. 32 of the Fi- 
nance Committee, except for the last crop. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I havenoticed that the crops not yet grown, 


like fish not yet caught, are always the largest. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. The crop of 1893 has not only been 
grown 


Mr. ALDRICH. Eighteen hundred and ninety-three and 
1 5 and ninety- four, the Sena tor said. I am talk- 
about g 
. BLANCHARD. Iam talking about 1893-94. The Sen- 
ator is talking about 189495. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; Iam talking about 1893-94. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The crop of 1893 raised last year is al} 
ready manufactured and much of itmarketed. The crop of last 
year; the crop of the calendar year 1893. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Eighteen hundred and ninety-three? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Yes, sir. I say that crop is over 600,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Mr. FRYE. That was owing to the bounty, was it not? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Much of the increase was owing to the 
stimulus given by the bounty. That is true, I will state to my 
friend from Maine, but it is also due in part to the use of new 
and improved machinery in Louisiana, better methods of ex- 
tracting the juice, new inventions that line, more care and 
attention paid to it, more capital invested, and a better condi- 
tion generally of the industry. 

Mr. FRYE. Was not that additional capital invested, en- 
e ene was not the pars of thenew machinery in- 
sp by bounty which it had been agreed should subsist 
for at least fifteen years? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Yes. The bounty, as I stated a while 
ago, is a stimulus to the development of the sugar industry; but 
I will state to the Senator from Maine that steadily along, under 
the policy of a duty upon sugar as has been maintained in this 
country from 1789 down to 1890, we were graduall ren dees 
in the uction and manufacture of sugar in Lo It 
shown by the figures which I have read. Better methods were 
being resorted to before the bounty was allowed, and still better 
methods have been resorted to andes the stimulus given to this 
industry by the bounty; but I do not want the impression to go 
out as being admitted by me at all that this industry would not 
have been develo and increased at least to a very consider- 
able extent if the ty had not been given and the duty under 
the act of 1883 had been maintained. - 

There is in the United States an area of country sufficientin ex- 
tent to raise and produce sugar from sugar cane equal to the 
present consumption of sugar in this country, without regard to 
the possibilities and the probabilities of the development of the 
manufacture of from beets. 

The Senator from Rhode Island inveighed against the small 
output of sugar in Louisiana after so many years of cultivation - 
of cane in that State for sugar-making purposes, and yet from 
the statement made on this floor yesterday, and which now ap- 

before me in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of this date, 
uisiana is the third country in all the world in the amount 
of cane sugar produced. 

That is a fact to which the Senator from Rhode Island failed 
toadvert. The Senator from Nebraska in his excellent speech 
yesterday gave the cane sugar crop of 1893 as follows: 

‘t Cuba 900,000 tons.” We produced last year in Louisiana 
300,000 tons, or one-third as much as Cuba produced. Puerto 
Rico 60,000 tons; Trinidad 50,000 tons.” e statement then 


841 runs on down the West India Islands and comes to Brazil with 


225,000 tons, not as much as we produce in Louisiana. Then Java 


7⁵³ 
809 | 480,000 tons; and then Louisiana, which is given at 265,000 tons. 


From this statement it appears that the only two countries in 
the world where cane sugar is produced toa r extent than 
in Louisiana are Cuba and Java; and yet the Senator from Rhode 
Island would have it 5 the development of the sugar- 
making industry in Lo a is hopeless. 

Mr. President, that statement is refuted in the light of the 
facts which I have given from Bulletin No. 32, which is printed 
by authority of the Finance Committee of the Senate. u rea- 
sonable duty upon sugar, something like that which obtained 
under the law of 1883, was imposed and maintained, there is no 
guenon but that in the State of Louisiana, in Texas, and in 

orida, where sugar cane can be grown successfully for sugar- 
making purposes, and in the States of the Northwest, the State of 
Kansas, the State of Nebraska, the State of California, and other 
States of the Union where the sugar beet is grown successfully , 
for s making purposes, within a decade or two we 
produce in the United States not only the 2,000,000 tons of sugar 
consumed annually by the people of the United States, but in 
addition thereto we would me exporters of sugar. 
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Mr. President, the sugar schedule reported in the pending 
measure is not satisfactory to the sugar growers of Louisiana. 
1 have no hesitation in saying that; but it is the best we could 
obtain for them under the difficulties which environed us. The 
coirdinate legislative branch sitting at the other end of the 
Capitol, in the consideration of the tariff bill struck down every 
vestige of the duty on sugar, and in addition thereto struck 
out the diminuendo bounty scale which the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House had provided for in the bill. It 
came to the Senate with raw sugars upon the free list, which 
would mean, it was feared, the destruction of the cane-sugar 
industry of Louisiana, Texas, and Florida, and the destruction 
and obliteration of the beet-sugar industry of California, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and other sections of the Union. In the Senate 
those of us interested more particularly in this question had to 
do the best we could. We have done so, and the present sched- 
ule is the result. 

I do not say the schedule as reported by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee is satisfactory to the people I represent or to 
me. In the resolutions which have been read to-day and were 
read yesterday, as passed by the sugar convention which metre- 
cently in New Orleans, it is distinctly and with emphasis stated 
that that schedule is not satisfactory and not sufficient. I am 
told further by those who know whereof they speak that under 
this schedule perhaps one-half of the sugar houses in Louisiana 
the smaller ones—will be closed up, and that those sugar houses 
or factories only will continue to exist where sugar is made upon 
a large scale with modern improved machinery. Hence, I say 
that while this su schedule is not satisfactory to us, it was 
the best we could obtain under the situation which confronted 
us. The Senatorfrom Rhode Island meets this by the averment 
that if the votes from Louisiana in this Chamber are cast in favor 
of retaining the McKinley bounty provision that provision can 
be incorporated into this bill. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Island has perhaps 
heard the story of the spider who invited the fly to enter his 

lor. We do not propose to be caught in any such trap. The 
nator from Rhode Island himself, whose opportunities for in- 
formation and the large experience he has had as alegislator in 
the National apito] enable him to form an accurate judgment 
of a legislative situation, can not believe thateven if the Wilson 
bill were now destroyed the bounty system would be maintained. 
I have had some experience myself in national legislation. For 
the past thirteen or fourteen years I have had occasion many 
ance to estimate legislative situations and to forecast legislative 
results, 

Knowing the sentiment of the House as I do, knowing the hos- 
Huor the country as I do to the maintenance of the bounty, 
and knowing even the sentimentof any heron ene upon that 
question, I donot believe and never have believed thatevenif the 
tariff measure now pending in this body were destroyed by the 
votes of the majority of this Chamber the bounty on sugar would 
not last beyond the present or the next year. 

Mr. President, already have there been several resolutions 
offered at the other end of this Capitol by experienced legisla- 
tors roviding for a 9 of the rules of the House which 
would enable riders“ to placed upon appropriations bills 
changing existing laws. And at what was this aimed? It was 
aimed at the destruction of the bounty in the event that the 
Wilson bill ely eras eo at this end of the Capitol. Now, do you 
tell me that we from Louisiana should, in compliance with the 
insidious invitation of the Senator from Rhode Island, cast the 
votes of Louisiana in this Chamber against the Wilson bill, be- 
cause forsooth it does not stipulate for the retention of the Me- 
Kinley bounty? We know that we would be simply inviting our 
own destruction. $ 

Nor do I believe that if the Republican party should again 
accede to power, which God forbid, they would themselves re- 
tain this bounty. It is obnoxious to the massof the Republican 
voters. Iam told that during the campaign Pee the fall 
elections of 1890, many explanations and apologies for it were 
made by Republican leaders. A policy of bounties is abhorrent 
to the American people; is against the genius of our institu- 
tions; is unpopular; was experimental; and, as I stated in my 
remarks upon this floor a few days ago, was merely a sop to 
Cerberus,” thrown to us in 1890 by the Republican party in or- 
der to let us down easy. 

The Republican party for the first time, from 1789 down to 

1890, struck down the duty upon raw sugar, and they did it, as 

I believe, in order to oe the margin for increasing duties 

upon the manufactured articles made in the factories and shops 
the North and the East. 

Mr. President, the Republican pers policy of a tariff has 
been a tariff for protection with the incident of revenue; the 
Democratic PTR policy of a tariff has been, and is, a tariff for 
revenue with the incident of protection. Under the tariff for 


protection, with the incident of revenue, which had its highest 
expression in the McKinley act of 1890, of course sugar found no 
place upon the dutiable list. Why? Because it was too much 
ofa revenue producer. It produced the maximum of revenue 
for the minimum of taxation, for the minimum of protection, 
and it did notsuit the protective baronsof the Republ party. 

The tax on sugar, because it isa great revenue producer D, 
8 Republican standpoint, the black sheep in the protec- 

ve fold. 

From the Democratic standpoint the sugar tax is the whitest 
sheep in a tariff-for-revenue fold, because it is the chief and 
largest revenue producer. That is the difference between the 
two parties on this question. The Republican party would give 
us a precarious bounty, against which we from 8 in the 
other House and in this protested because it was precarious, be- 
cause it was a doubtful and untried experiment, because we did 
not believe it would last; and subsequent events have justified 
the fear which we thenentertained. Now, forsooth, the Senator 
from Rhode Island would invite the Louisiana Senators to en- 
compass the destruction of this tariff bill by voting to restore 
the McKinley bounty, knowing well, as he must know, that the 
bill with this proposition in it can not possibly pass this Con- 
gress and become a law. 

Mr. President, the Louisiana Senators are not here for the 
purpose of encompassing the defeat of the tariff bill, which is a 
measure put forward by the Democratic party now in control of 
the Presidency and both branches of Congress. But we are 
here to insist upon the placing, in any tariff measure which 
shall pass this body, a reasonable duty upon sugar, because it is 
a revenue duty, defensible from the standpoint of the Demo- 
cratic national platform, and because the incident of protection 
which springs from it encourages and preserves the principal 
industry of our State. 

The bill as it passed the House of Representatives was not 
just to this industry; but this injustice has been corrected by 
the Senate by means of the present sugar schedule, and thus 
the Senators from Louisiana are free to vote with their political 
associates on this side of the Chamber in support of the pending 
measure. 

While the duty on sugar is hardly an adequate duty, still I 
believe it is one under which the industry can live, and with 
the adoption of improved machinery, of more intelligent labor, 
of more care and see peg we hope even to develop the indus- 
try in our State, and see it develo in the beet sugar produc- 
ing regions of the Northwest. Therefore, Mr. President, the 
Senators from Louisiana will vote for this measure, if the sugar 
schedule is maintained in it; and it is because we prefer to be in 
line with our pay and our party associates, that we respect- 
fully decline the invitation of the Senator from Rhode Island to 
cast the vote of Louisiana on this floor in favor of the retention 
of the bounty. We have been steadily by our votes here sus- 
taining the bill, sustainine the committee which reported it, 
and we propose to continue to do so. We believe the good faith 
of this side of the Senate will maintain the sugar duty, just as 
we from Louisiana in good faith have maintained and sustained 
the bill all the way through up to this time. 

Mr. President, there has just been handed me a telegram from 
the Internal Revenue Bureau of the Treasury Department. It 
is in reply to one I had sent for the p of ascertaining what 
the estimate of that Bureau was as to the production of sugar in 
Louisiana for the year ending June 30, 1894. The reply is: 

Tons of sugar produced in Louisiana during the year ended June 30, 1893, 
222,748. The production during the present year— 

That means the year ending June 30, 1894— 
is estimated at 300,000 tons, tons of 2,000 pounds. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is nothing in the dispatch which 


shows that it applies to the year ending June 30, 1894. 
Mr. BLANC D. That is exactly what does appear from 
the dispatch. I will read it again. It gives the production of 


sugar in Louisiana by tons for the year ending June 30, 1893, and 
then estimates the production for the following year, which 
is the year ending June 30, 1894: 


Tons of sugar produced in Louisiana during the year ending June 30, 1 
222,748 tons. The production during the present year is estimated at 300, 


Mr. ALDRICH. From whom is that hes tal 

Mr. BLANCHARD. It issigned G. W. Wilson, Acting Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. President, I have detained the Senate longer than I in- 
tended when I rose to reply to some of the statements and ar- 
ponens of the Senator from Rhode Island. I do not believe, as 

e professes to believe, that there will be no sufficient develop- 
ment of the sugar industry of the United States under the stim- 
ulus resulting from a duty upon sugar to justify the imposition 
of such aduty. I believe that whether the sugar industry of 


the United States is to be stimulated and encouraged: by a 
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‘bounty or a reasonable duty, in either case there will be a con- 

stant sufficient development of that industry throughout the 
United States from cane and beets and sorghum to justify the 
maintenance of that policy. 

I do not believe, with the Senator from Rhode Island, thatthe 
maintenance of the bounty is absolutely essential to the devel- 
opment and encouragement of this industry. As heretofore 
stated, we in Louisiana objected in 1890 to the bounty because 
we did not believe it had about it the element of permanency; 
and the same conditions which existed in 1890, which led us 
then to so believe, exist to-day. We do not believe that this 
bounty can be maintained; we do not believe it will be main- 
tained even if the Republican party should come back into 

wer in all the departments of the Government; and I for one 
40 not believe the Republican party will ever come back into 
power in all the departments of the Government. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I appreciate the multifarious 
embarrassments which surround the jnnior Senator from Lou- 
isiana[Mr. BLANCHARD]. Recently translated to this body from 
another place, where he voted for a bill which he now says will 
destroy $100,000,000 in value of property in his own State, he 
comes here and finds himself trying to serve his people, but is 
constrained, as he says, from doing so by some mysterious power 
the personality of which has not yet been developed. The Sen- 
ator has said, and his colleague repeated substantially the same 
thing—I will try to use his exact language—‘‘ We are here to 
demand a reasonable duty on sugar.” He admits that this duty 
Is neither reasonable or adequate, but he says that he has done 
the best that could be done under the circumstances. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The Senator will not misquote me, I 
h 


ope. 
Mr. ALDRICH. No. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I said we believed the duty was hardl 
adequate; but, considering the circumstances surrounding us, it 
was to be considered a reasonable duty. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I understood the Senator to say it would de- 


stroy all the small establishments in Louisiana; and if he con- 
siders that a reasonable duty, I leave the conclusion to him. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The Senator will allow me further. I 
stated that I had learned from parties who were well informed 
that the smaller sugar houses would likely be closed under the 
provisions of the schedule; but it does not follow from that at 
all that there will be any decrease in the acreage of cane 
planted. On the contrary, that acreage can be maintained and 
those who cultivate cane and donot manufacture that cane into 
sugar will cell it to the larger factories. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, whether the duty on sugar 
contained in this bill is satisfactory to the junior Senator from 
Louisiana or not, Iam not able to say after hearing both of his 
statements; but I know it is not satisfactory to the sugar planters 
of Louisiana, asd I think he knows that fact as well as I do. 
Both the Senators from Louisiana say, We have done the best 
we could, gentlemen.” I wish they had gone a step farther and 
told the Senate and the country frankly what I know the coun- 
try would be glad to hear, who it is that has constrained them 
in this manner, and what has prevented the imposition of a rea- 
sonable duty upon sugar. 

What are the influences and who are the men who have inter- 
vened to prevent the Senators from Louisiana from obtaining 
reasonable duties upon sugarorin maintaining abounty? That 
certainly is a pertinent inquiry in connection with the duties 
which are proposed to be levied upon this article of prime ne- 
cessity. There certainly has been no restraint from this side of 
the Chamber; there is no man sitting on this side of the aisle 
who has ‘‘held up” the Senators from Louisiana in their at- 
tempt to do their duty to their constituents. 

There is nothing in the Democratic policy, as I understand it, 
andas enunciated by these gentlemen year after year, that pre- 
vents the imposition of a high revenue duty upon sugar. The 
were, it is true, in favor of a specific duty upon sugar, and this 
schedule contains ad valorem rates. What were the influences 
and who were the men whoforced the Senators from Louisiana 
to submit to this change? I think we are entitled to an expla- 
nation of the statement, either from the Senator from Louisiana 
or from the committee who prepared this schedule. 

The Senator says that he will not vote for a bounty because it 
will not be maintained. I say to that Senator—and the vote, 
when it is taken, will disclose the truth of what I say—that this 
bounty will be maintained not only now, but through the future, 
if the Senators from Louisiana see fit to vote for it; and I say to 
their constituents, to the <a planters of the State of Louisi- 
ana, that there is no question about the maintenance of the 
bounty raised by anyone except the Senators from Louisiana and 
2 5 3 ee — 

ere is no disposition on the part of Republicans to evade 
their responsibility, not only for l this bounty now, 


but to the end of the term of years for which it was ted. 
No provision to repeal or modify the bounty can pass this Sen- 
ate on an appropriation bill or in any other manner if the Sen- 
ators from 3 will vote with this side of the Chamber 
against the proposition. It is a question for the Senators from 
Louisiana to decide, and for them alone. They can not throw 
the responsibility on the Republicans by stating that they mean 
to desert the bounty. - 

But the Senator says propositions have been made elsewhere 
for the repeal of this bounty. Made by whom? For what pur- 
pose? Made by Democrats, and made for the express purpose 
of saying to the Senators from Louisiana. If you dare to vote 
against the bill which is now pending in the Senate we shall 
punish you and your people by a prompt repeal of the bounty 
upon some appropriation bill or in some other way.“ There 
have been no threats of this kind, and there will be none from 
this side of the Chamber. All that I have said or mean to say 
about itis that if this contract in regard to a bounty is abro- 
gated, it will be abrogated by its principal beneficiary; and 
when it is once abrogated there is no obligation on the part of 
the Republican party to reinstate it. I want that matter fairly 
and distinctly understood. 

The Senator from Louisiana says—and I suppose that is the 
principal reason for his support of this measure—that the Re- 
publican party will not return to power in this country. The 
Senator from Louisiana shakes his head. He certainly said a 
few moments ago that he hoped it never would, and believed it 
never would. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Isaid, if the Senator will pardon me, 
that I did not believe it ever would; but I did not give that asa 
reason for voting as I am going to vote. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; but it was said in pretty close connec- 
tion, and I think that the safety, or assumed safety, or appear- 
ance of safety which the Senator puts on, is largely owing tohis 
faith in continued Democratic supremacy. 

The Senator from Louisiana says that the Republican party 
has separated the sugar industry from the other protected in- 
dustries. It never wasa protected industry in that sense. There 
is no man in this body or out of it, from Louisiana or anywhere 
oipo, wbo has intimated or said the duty on sugar was a protect- 

ve duty. 

The s from Louisiana have always denied that it is a 
protective duty. They have never had the courage to say that 
they were in favor of protecting their own interests, or their 
own firesides, or the interests and firesides of any other section 
of the country. They have hidden themselves behind the pre- 
tense that the sugar duty was a revenue duty, and in this they 
have followed the example of every other Senator upon thatside 
when he desires a high rate of duty upon some article produced 
in his own State. They never have been in favor of protection, 
and it comes with ill grace from them to taunt the Republican 
party for having deserted this duty as a protective 2 

We did not need the revenue and so we abolished the high 
auty upon sugar for the benefit of the people of the United 

tates. . 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I understood the Senator to say that 
the revenue on sugar was not needed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Itis not needed now. 

Mr, BLANCHARD. ls it not a fact that for nearly twelve 
months past the receipts of the Treasury have been largely run- 
ning behind the expenditures of the Treasury? : 

r. ALDRICH. Notfor twelve months. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Well, for a number of months. We 
will not differ as to that. Iwill say for eight, or nine, or ten 
months? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 1 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Then, if there had been a duty on sugar, 
would there have been a deficit in the Treasury? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ever since the threatened destruction of 
the industries of the United States by the return of the Demo- 
cratic party to power, and ever since the preparation of the 
Wilson bill, which by the admission of the Senator from Mary- 
land | Mr. GORMAN] himself, would have been destructive of the 
best interests of the United States, it is true there has been a 
depression, a paralysis, which has overtaken the business of 
the United States, which has reduced the revenues temporarily. 
If the Republican party had succeeded, with a continuance of 
its policy, sufficient revenue would have been received to ca 
on the Government, and we should have a small surplus, ins 
of a deficiency, but in this measure—— 
ac HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 

on? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator remarked a while ago in refer- 
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ence to the economy of the subject—I do not now quote his lan- 
guage—that the MeKinley act made free sugar or took the tax 


off of vt F 

Mr. RICH. Off of a ne of life. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator think the taxpayers of this 
country are particularly benefited by taking the tax off of the 
importation of sugar and imposing a bounty of 2 cents a pound 
on sugar, which results in the taking of from twelve to fifteen 
million dollars a year that has to be raised by taxation upon those 
very people in order to pay the bounty? 

Mr ALDRICH. That is a mathematical question which the 
Senator can solve as well as I. It is a difference between fifty 
or seventy-five million dollars on one hand, and from nine to 
twelve million dollars on the other. 5 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Tennessee has solved it to: 
his.own satisfaction, and will be glad to have the Senator from 
Rhode Island solve it in some reasonable and rational way. 

Mr.ALDRICH. I amafraid the Senator from Tennessee is 


more hed as a parliamentarian than he is as a mathe» 
matician, if he doubts the figures which I have given. 
Mr. HARRIS. I doubt everything which comes from that 


source. apnee 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, it will cost the people of the 
United States, if this bill becomes a law, from fifty to seventy- 
five million dollars for the increase price which they will have 
to pay per annum for s Ik the present law remains and the 
reasonable prospects of in the beet-sugar production 
and the cane-sugar production of the United States should be 
verified, then it will cost fromten to twelve million dollars per 
annum to maintain the bounty. That is the problem which is 
submitted to the American people by this question. 

The Senator from Louisiana undertook to dispute my figures 
in re to the product of the sugar industry in his own State. 
I stated to him both publicly and privately that the proportion 
of the domestic production to the whole consumption in the 
years since the war had not been more than from one-eighth to 
one-tenth. That was what I meant to say and what I think I 
did say. The figures submitted by the Senator from Louisiana 
showed that in 1854 Louisiana produced 52 per cent of the sugar 
consumed in the United States; that in 1862 they produced a 
little less than 50 per cent, and in 1892 they produced less than 
10 per cent. 

li the Senator considers that a growth, development, or rate 
of p entitles this industry to special recognition, then 
I donot understand the force of his argument. Louisiana pro- 
duces but 3 percent of the sugar product of the world. 

Mr. BLAN CHARD. Will the Senator yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. IL believe that the consumption of sugar 
in the United States now isa little less than 2,000,000 tons. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I have just read you a telegram from 
the Internal Revenue Bureau that the production of sugar for 
the year ending June 30, the present June, will be 300,000 tons. 
Tf Louisiana 5 300,000 tons, that will be a little more 
than one-sixth of the amount consumed in the United States, in- 
stead of one-tenth. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the estimate of the Acting Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue should happen to be correct, if shows that 


ina le exceptional year a r proportion than I have 
named be produced. In 1892, asI have already stated, the 
production of Louisiana was 167,000 tons, and the consumption 


of the United States was 1,800,000 tons, showing that the domes- 
tic production was less than 10 per cent. 

I believe that in the future there is a 8 of the best- 
sugar industry otis x toa remarkable extent; and for that 
reason I am in favor of giving a bounty to the producers of beet 
sugar in this country. If the producers of Louisiana look with 
such abhorrence upon a bounty upon cane sugar; if they are so 
constitutionally opposed to it that their representatives can not 
think of voting for it under any circumstances, then I am sure 
there will be no effort to main it; but Ishall vote for a bounty 
u beet sugar, because I believe this great agricultural produc- 

can be rapidly developed, and that the time may come in 
the not distant future when we shall produce all the sugar we 


consume. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I haveno intention of entering 
into an economic discussion of the various kinds of sugar duties 
that have been before the Senate for the last dayor two. Per- 
sonally I believe, and I think experience has shown, that the 
best way and the cheapest way to encourage the myar industry 
and the production of sugar of all kinds, with the least burden 
upon the people, is that of free sugar and a bounty. WhatIde- 
sire to do now is to trace the development of the present sugar 
schedule and its history, which is a very interes and quite 


an eventful one, from the time when it first started in the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

It came out of that committee with a severe cut, both for the 

lanters and the refiners. The bounty was allowed to remain 

or a certain number of years, and the duty was cut down to the 
refiners a quarter of a cent. The House struck out all duties, 
and sent the bill over to the Senate with no protection what- 
ever, either for raw sugar or for refined sugar. 

The bill for which the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD] voted in the House of Representatives was, as he has justly 
said, an absolute destruction of the great industry of his State. 
When it came to this body it was very evident to everyone that 
no bill could pass the Senate which did not give some protection 
to the producing and refining interests insugar. Nevertheless, 
there was a great deal of resistance.from different quarters 
against any duty and in favor of free sugar, forthereimposition 
of a duty upon sugar after it had once been made free, is an ex- 
tremely unpopular thing. 

There was objection in the committee to placing a duty on 
sugar, anda great struggle arose, a contest.which delayed for a. 
long time the production of the bill. When the bill fianally ap- 
peared in the Senate, it had ee, duty of 1 cent a pound 
on raw sugar and one-eighth one-tenth on refined. 

The contest now assumed a different form; the friends of free 
sugar were vanquished, and it became acontest between the pro- 
ducer on the one side.and the refiner on the other. It was con- 
ceded on all sides that no bill could pass the Senate without pro- 
tection of some sort to sugar, but the producers desired specific: 
duties, and they got them in the first draft of the bill; they did 
not get as much as they asked for, but they did get the duties 
they preferred, and duties which they professed to think were 
sufficient. 

Then there arose the seeond contest, which long delayed the 
bill and which led to the famous Democratic conference of 
which so much has been said, and which produced the new bill 
in the shape of 400 amendments. This was a contest between 
the refiners and the producers, Some duty being conceded, the. 
— 7 was, What kind of duty should be put on? To the re- 

er of sugar it is a matter of total indifference whether the 
duty is on raw sugar or whether raw sugar is left entirely free, 
provided he has a sufficient differential duty on the refined arti- 
cle. To the producer not only the amount but the kind of duty 
are of vital importance. 

This struggle between these two contending forces continued 
for a longtime. It resulted in the schedule now before us. That 
schedule is the victory of the refiner; it is the victory of the 
trust, which stands for the refining interests of the country. 

Should the duty be 1 cent specific or should it be an ad va- 
lorem? That was the question at issue. 

It has been changed from a specific to an ad valorem. The 
sugar growers of Louisiana, who, no doubt, understand their own 
business better than anyone else, say that this duty as now ar- 
ranged is entirely destructive to their industry, and will prove 
to beso. On that point the Senators from 3 differ from 

rose to a certain extent, and, possibly, their judgment is 

r. 

But in justice to the Senators it must be said that the s 
growers of Louisiana could not understand the enormous - 
culties which surround their representatives here; they could 
not realize the force of the power with whom they were e ed 
in contest. That power, whatever it may have been, felt t 
it could beat the: bill, and would not have any hesitation in doing 
so if it did not get adequate protection. All that is written on 
the face of these duties. 

The moment an ad valorem duty wasimposed, the case for the 
refiner was made up, because the ad valorem duty expands and 
gives him a differential, which he could not get under the spe- 
cific. 

I will take here, to illustrate, the last London quotation of 

May 31, granulated ”—that is, refined sugar“ 3.86 net; 
muscovado, 89°, 28.” 

The ad valorem duty on the muscovado, the raw sugar, would 
be 96, that is 9 mills and six-tenths, at 40 per cent ad valorem. 
The duty on granulated or refined would be 1.56 at 40 per cent, 
giving an apparent differential in favor of the refiner of 60 per 
cent, on which undoubtedly a reduction must be made for 
shrinkage, generally estimated at about 2 per cent. Moreover, 
it states the difference between extremes rather than between 
averages, but it illustrates perfectly the working of an ad va- 
lorem duty and shows why the trust insisted on it. 

There we get the secret of the advalorem duty. It givesa 
differential duty, which favors the refiner very largely. On top 


of that differential duty they then put an eighth and a tenth. 
The lowest estimate that I have seen made, and made very care- 
fully by the New York Times, was that under this bill—and they 
admit that it is the lowest estimate under this schedule—the 
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ed to 
think it will run weil over 50 per cent. Other calculations 
differ slightly from this, but they all show that the present. ar- 

ment gives the trust a higher protection than the Me- 
Kinley bill. 
I shall insert a statement in 3 which will show, 


sugar trust gots a differential duty in its favor a 
per cent, and they admit that as a rule they are inc 


from sources entirely hostile to the Republican party, from news- 
papers devoted to the Democratic , that this is admitted, 
that the refiner by this schedule gets a better differential than 


he got under the ey act. he had not, Mr. President, 
possibly the fate of the b ht bedifferent. But there is the 
great fact on the face of the bill. 


The producer has been sacrificed, the consumer has been sac- 
rificed, and all you can find in that schedule are the victory and 
the triumph of the refiner. What the connection may be be- 
tween the sugar trust and that schedule I do not know and I do 
not pretend to say. I only say that on its face it shows thatthe 
refiners, 9 by that great trust, have won and have 

t what y want; they have prevailed over the z 

e producer gets: barely 1 cent; the refiner gets a differential 
which will range from 483 cents of al ; 
Mr. FRYE. Will it interrupt Senator if I should make a 
statement? 

Mr. LODGE. Not at all. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator referred to the duty under the Mc- 
Kinley act. Ipresumeheisaware that the sugar refiners proved 
conclusively by the evidence adduced before the Committee on 
Ways and Means that the loss and cost of refining: was at least 
1 cant, and, as a consequence, the framers of the McKinley bill 
gave them one-fourth of acent protection. 

Mr. LODGE. One-half: 

Mr. FRYE. One-half; when, as a matter of fact, the cost and 
loss of refining is not over a quarter of a cent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will allow me, I have found 
a statement, which I haye examined, that in certain grades of 


refined su other very cheap matters are inserted, such as glu- 
cose, and Í have the authority of a very intelligent tleman, 
that the entire loss, 


poten’ familiar with the business, stating 
tead of being so large as the Senator states, is only 2 per cent, 
that is one-fiftieth part, and that the entire cost of refining sugar 
is not 1 cent, but is less than one-half of a cent, as shown by the 


statements of the refiners themselves. 
Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Massachusetts permit me 
to ask the Senator from Ohio a question? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. If the facts are as now stated by the Senator from 
Ohio, and he knew them in 1890, when he was a member of the 
Finance Committee, 5 did his committee report a protective 
duty in the McKinley bill of 60 cents upon the hundred for the 
trust, as they did report to the Senate? 

Mr. SHERMAN, In the first place, the trust did not exist at 
that time. From information we have now received from the 
highest sources, itcould not have existed. The trust was organ- 
ized subsequently. 

Mr. VEST. beg the Senator's pardon. The trust was ereated 
in March, 1887. 

Rect 5 I beg pardon. I have the official record as 
a 

Mr. VEST. Ihave the papers here in which it is shown that 
in 1887 that trust was formed, and in 1890 the McKinley bill was 
reported and Neg 

r. SHERMAN. The trust which now exists was formed af- 
ter the passage of the McKinley bill. I think there is no ques- 
tion about that, because I read the facts in relation to it in the 
remarks I made the other day, which showed that the trust was 
organized in New Jersey in the latter part of 1890. 

Mr. VEST. But they were the same parties. They simply 
changed their name and went into the State of New Jersey and 
formed the present trust, which they call now simply a sugar 
corporation; but they were the same: parties, orga’ for the 
same pu . 

Mr. SHERMAN . I desire to say another thing, because I 
wish to answer the Senator very frankly. I was on the commit- 
tee of conference on the McKinley bill. When the bill came to 
us with a protection in favor of the refiner of four-tenths of a 
cent, there was a 8 to increase it, and finally it was 
yielded to the extentof acent. At that time, however, the 
subject was not so well understood as itis now. I do not think 
that I voted forthe increase, but whether I did or not, I assented 
to the final agreement of the conference. At that time, how- 
ever, we had none of the facts which have been developed since 
by the very close examination of the subject-matter; and even 

we fell intoa mistake—I stated frankly that we did make a 
ee in the sugar schedule we did not have the facts be- 

ore us. 
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Mr. FRYE, But was not that mistake fallen into by reason 
of the evidence adduced at the time as to the cost? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; but not only that, Senators must re- 
member that sugar at that time was worth nearly twice asmuch 
as it is now, and, therefore, half a cent was only one-half of the 
percentage that would exist when applied to the present price. 
The present price of raw sugar is stated to be,in the document 
from which I read the other day, 2} cents a pound, and the re- 
fined sugar at 34, making a difference of 1 cent; and it seems to 
me by thestatement now produced from the London market that 
the difference between the two in market value isabout 1} cents, 
if I remember aright, and therefore that makes the schedule 
here still stronger in favorof the sugar trust, and any ad valorem 
thatis applied, or any duty whatever that is applied, will give 
them.a discrimination of duty as between the raw sugarand the 
refined sugar. They get the benefit of it all. 

Of course they never buy refined sugar, but they c generally 
purchase the very lowest grades and the lowest-priced raw su- 
When they come to sell it, it has advanced. not only be- 


yond refined or granulated sugar, but to the very highest quality 


and X 2 
Mr. FRYE. I beg pardon of the Senator from Massachusetts 
for having introduced this interruption in his speech. 

Mr. LODGE. Not at all. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Will the Senator from Ohio allow me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Idonot wish to interfere with the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Notatall; [am porey wiling, 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator from Ohio has stated that the 
price of raw sugar is 24 cents a pound. I would ask the Senator 
from Ohio whether or not all the grades of sugar out of which 
the refiners make their sugar can be averaged at that price? 

Mr. SHERMAN. All I know is what is shown by the market 
quotations and by the tables, that the eral class of raw sugar 
below the Datch standard or the polariscope standard is pur- 
chased at 2} cents, while the granulated or refined sugars are 
at 34 cents, or above that. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON] is much better informed than I as to the details of prices, 
and [ have had to take much of this information from him. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave been looking for the tables on this 
subject, but can not place my hands on them at the moment. In 
some of the tables the difference between the average rawsugar 
and refined sugar is fully stated. I think possibly the average 
cost of the raw sugar would be about 24 cents, or possibly 2. 

Mr. VEST. How much is the refined? 

Mr. ALLISON. A shown by the tables, there is a difference 
of a centa pound between the raw and the refined. 

Mr. VEST. You say that 31 cents is the price of the refined? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VEST. Where? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is bought abroad at 24 cents. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Does the Senator state that the price he 
gives is the price in America, or the price in the country from 
which the sugar is exported? ; 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly the price in the country of ex- 
port. 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator say the price is 3t cents? 

Mr. ALLISON. Of refined sugar? 

Mr. VEST. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have the figures here. 

Mr. VEST. What is the date of that r? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave the statement of the London Econo- 
mist, and the figures are contained in one of these pamphlets. 
I shall not disturb the Senator from Massachusetts now, but will 
find the figures in a few minutes and show the Senator the cost 
of the average raw sugar and refined sugar in London for a se- 
ries of years by months. 

Mr. MILLS. T hope the Senator will have it put in the REC- 
ORD. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not propose to detain the 
Senate much longer on this question. I only wish to conclude 


along the line I was speaking. 
Tt has been always said, and said repeatedly in the Senate 


whenever the case came up, that the McKinley act gave protec- 
tion to the sugar trust or the sugar refiners. Unquestionably it 
did, and in my judgment it gave too much, but at the same 
time it gave protection to every industry whether in a trust or 
not; and from one end of this country to the other avery Demo- 
cratic speaker denounced the Republican party as the friend of 
trusts, and pointed out as the great evil and blemish of the Mo- 
Kinley act that it gave protection to trusts, and particularly to 
the sugar trust. 

We come in here now and we show that this bill gives more 
protection to the sugar trust than the McKinley act; that the 
trust has crushed out the interest of the producer and the con- 
sumer alike, and the answer is. Why, you protected the trusts 
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in the McKinley act.” If the Democratic theory is correct that 


that was wrong in us, how much more wrong in them who have 
sig ie to this country for years past on that precise ground, 
who do this now with their eyes open and knowing exactly 


what they are doing, knowing that this is the protection that 
the trust demanded, and the answer is, Why, you gave pro- 
tection to the trusts.” They held us up on every stump in the 
country, they held us up to horror and detestation as the friends 
of trusts, and yet they have allowed this schedule to come in 
with the finger mark of the trust in every line of that sugar 
schedule; and the whole country knows it, and knows it well. 
Then comes the answer, Why, you protected the trusts.” 

That answer may do on this floor, Mr. President, but it will 
not do before the people of the United States. If Senators on 
the other side thought it was wrong for us to give protection 
to trusts, why did they not only give them protection, but give 
them more, and give them, moreover, a kind of duty which, as 
will be shown by the figures I shali submit here, will be pro- 
gressive and differential, and which will advance constantly in 
a larger and wider profit to the trust with every rise of prices. 

That is the effect of this schedule as it stands in the bill. It 
is a refiners’ schedule. It has progressed from the absolutely 
free raw sugar of the House bill, first, to the specific duties of 
the planter, then to the ad valorem duties of the trust. There 
was a scheme considered of making all the duties ad valorem and 
putting 40 per centon raw sugar and 45 por cent on refined sugar. 
At that point the committee broke off. They gave the 40 per 
cent ad valorem, they kept the specifics on refined, and then 
they inserted that date under which, unless the information of 
people who are experts in this subject is at fault, the sugar trust, 
with its vast aggregate of capital, will be enabled to buy enough 
sugar for a year's consumption and bring it into this country be- 
fore the Ist of January, 1895, and sell it with the duty on, thus 
putting in their pockets fifty millions of profit which ought to 
come to the Treasury and is takendirectly from the people: The 
only deduction that they will have to make will the small 
charge for the interest of carrying it. No such naked gift as 
that was ever put into any bill for any industry or for any trust 
by any party in the history of the country. 

Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate by reading some 
statements which I have here, but I should like the leave of the 
oat to print with my remarks certain statements, figures, and 
tables. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be given. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Home Market Bulletin, Boston, June, 1894.] 
THE M'KINLEY AND JONES RATES COMPARED. 


Under the McKinley tariff sugar is admitted free, up to No. 16 Dutch stand- 
ard, which is a high e of yellow sugar. The duty on refined sugar is 
one-half cent a pound, and in addition one-tenth of a cent on sugars im- 
ported from countries which * an export bounty on refined sugar. 

The amendments now 355 g in the Senate impose an ad valorem duty 
of 40 por cent up to No. 16 Dutch standard, and upon all refined sugar one- 
eighth of a cent a pound specific, with the same discrimination asin the 
present law against export bounty countries. 

THE BEARING THAT PRICES WILL HAVE. 


The present low ea of raw sugar at Boston or New York has recently 
been stated by Mr. vemeyer, treasurer of the sugar trust, as $2.75 a hun- 
ae 8 ba the Senate bill the refiner pay 40 per cent on this 
cos 10. 

The present low price of foreign refined sugar on board at Boston or New 
York, according to Mr. Havemeyer, is $3.65 a hundred. Under the McKin- 
Jey law, in order to land it the importer pays 50 cents, or more usually 60 
cents, because most of it comes from Germany, an bar’ F bounty country. 

But under the Senate bill, in order to land it, he have to pay 40 per 
cent (81.46) plus one-eighth cent a pound (123) plus one-tenth cent if it comes 
from Germany, as it does (10 cents), making a total of 81.683 in duties. 


WHERE THE DIFFERENCE COMES IN. 


If there be no objection, leave 


or Meg Pasay A that, because the loss in refining is onl 


of 
But this is on the basis of tae prosen abnormally low price. When the 
price advances 888 


A PROGRESSIVE EVIL. 


So, no matter how much the price of su increases, the McKinley du- 
being specific, remain the same; but the duties pending in the Senate, 
being partly ad valorem, increase with the price and the trust shares the 
benetit. Should the price of refined sugar go to 5 cents, it will be seen by 
the same Se as above that the Senate duties will exceed the Mc- 
Kinley duties by 12} cents for each 100 pounds. 
The probability of an advance in ce may be judged from the fact that 
the average wholesale price of hard granulated sugar in New York for the 
Jast ten years before raw sugar was made free of duty (1881 to 1890, inclu- 


igs ` Sie Fe Sag ata — hn Bay a ere Should 1 or 
r on under the Senate will exceed 
McKinley law by 30 cents a hundred pound ER 


pounds. 
~ Thus it will be seen that there is a robber in the fence, and that he is like 


to grow; for, as we are still obliged to import most of our rawsugar, the f 
amount of the duty is added to the cost of refined s' „whether it is for- 
eign or domestic. This would not be so if we had a large domestic supply. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE DISADVANTAGE. 


Our total imports ofraw sugar last year were 3,763,897,519 pounds, and our 
domestic product of cane, beet, and sorghum sugar was 360,000 pounds, 
a total for refiners of 4,327,257,519 pounds. If the price should ad- 
vance to only $4 a hundred the refiners’ profits under the Senate bill over 
those under the McKinley law on this annual supply of sugar will amount 
to $865,451.50. Should the price advance to $ a hundred, the excess of profit. 
as above, will be $5,409,071.89. And should the price go to which is less 
than the average of the last ten years, before raw sugar was made free— 
the excess of profit per year will reach the great total of #13, 108, 135. 43. 
But this is not the extentof therobbery by any means. Under the present 
law raw sugar is free and a bounty of 2 cents a ponna is paid on the domes- 
tic product. Last year the bounty amounted to $9,375,130. The proposed du- 


ties on the quantities consumed last year would amount to 851,248,000 in ex- 
cess of the McKinley duty. The duties, therefore, will tax the people %1,- 
872,870 more than the bounty taxed them. It is easy to see which bill the 


sugar trust prefers; it ought to be equally easy for the people to see which 
is the better for them. 

But this is not all of the robbery, nor the worst. The proposed new duties 
are not to go into effect until January 1, 1895. This will enable the refiners 
to bring in all of this year’s crop free of duty and to sell it next year at the 
advanced price. Here is a direct gift of more than 850,000,000 to the refiners. 
So if it turns out that they gave „000 to the Democratic campaign fund 
in 1892, they bought the favor very cheaply—that is, for 1 per cent of only one 
item of their plunder. : ) 


RUIN TO DOMESTIC PRODUCTION. 


Nor is this all yet. By substituting a bounty fora duty, the people of this 
country not only saved more than $41,000,000 a year as above shown, but they 
stimulated the domestic 1 of cane, t, and sorghum sugar as 
never before. e Louisiana planters practically doubled their facilities 
and incurred large debts in so doing, regarding the bounty law in the na- 
ture ofa poe for a definite term, which the Government would fulfill in 
good faith. Many farmers in California, Kansas, and Nebraska and a few 
manufacturers, eè large investments in the beet and sorghum business 
upon the same inducement. The testimony is all one way that the substi- 
tution of 40 per cent ad valorem duty for this 2 cents a punti bounty will 
not only ruin the new investments and cae sige the makingof any more, 
but will speedily destroy the whole industry. a New Orleans Picayune 
Says that the producers believe that “a duty of Ii cents a pound would close 
one-fourth of their sugar houses within two years; that a duty of butl 
cents would close one-half of their sugar honses within three years, and th 
a duty of but 1 cent would practically annihilate the industry." 

Now, if raw sugar were as high as 3} cents a pound, the pro duty 
would add less than 1} cents, wh ng to the planters, would close 
a quarter of them out in two years. But at the present low price of 2} cents 
it would add less than li, and that, they say, would close out one-half of 
them in three years, And if the price should go but a quarter of a cent 
lower—as foreign producers could easily have it for the sake of killing the 
industry here—the duty would wholly fail to be protective, the domestic in- 
dustry would be destroyed, and then the American people would be entirely 
subject to the exactions of oer airy as they were for years in 
the matter of tin plate, until the Mc ey law gave us adomestic industry. 

Now, letus sum up in a few brief sentences the glaringevils of the Demo- 
cratic scheme: 

A DAMAGING SUMMARY, 


1. Even if the prices do not advance, it will tax the people on a necessary 
of life in universal use 641,872,370 a year more than the McKinley law taxes 


them. 
2. By disco’ domestic production it will destroy investments ag- 

gregating, acco: to conservative estimates, not less than 510.000, 000. 
3. Thus it will make the certain advance in price greater than it otherwise 
would be, and if the 2 reaches only the ten years’ average before Me- 
cost the people 2168. 438, 083 a year more than the pres- 


Government makes a present to the refiners of more than $50,000,000. 

Iam sure that not one of these items is exaggerated, unless I have made 
a mistake in fi, , and as the country is growing and the consumption 
of sugar is likely to increase, the evils of the proposed legislation will be 
greater than I have stated. I need not say that I am in favor of affording 
ample tection to both growers and ers. No doubt that of the Mc- 
Kinley law is ample and ibly it is excessive. But here is a plan to ruin 
the growers and to enrich the refiners beyond the wildest dream of a tariff 
reformer, and it comes as the first fruitage of Democratic statesmanship 
and “harmony.” If anything more monstrous has ever appeared in the 
legislation of this or any other country, I should like to have its dimensions 


pointed out. 
ALBERT CLARKE. 
Boston, May 22, 1594, 


SUGAR TRUST TARIFF SCHEDULE. 


To the Editor of the Boston Journal: 


The following editorial ph was cut from the Sunday Herald of the 
18th instant, and, although ha the appearance of being a conundrum, is 
a question that deserves a reply, use the so-called “Senate sugar-sche- 
dule” was virtually pared in the J. E. Searles S Refiners’ Bureau in 


the up story of the Shoreham, Washington, D. C., and it will be an ex- 
cessively cold cy when the Sugar Refiners’ Company” get left in arrang- 
ing a sugar tariff for Congress. 

Ask the friends of the s 


r trust which they would prefer—for their en- 
richment—the McKinley bill or the Wilson bill with the Senave amendments. 
Their answer will f h conclusive evidence as to which measure is the 


blag. Agr of Harry O. Havemeyer's figures which have appeared in 
regard 


ade of im 1 „the average 
— — would Be about 2 cents per pound delivered E New York or Boston. 
Th: 


is would 


Mon 9 Regos ei the 8 af pare 3 — 
not of the portance to refiners, who “prefer frees 
This they have had under the McKinley Bun, 


16D. S. in color, and say so. 


1894. 
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but have half a cent per pound 


otection on refined sugars above 16 D. S. 
in color, which has prohibited 


portations of refined sugars, as out of 
3,708,807 50 unds of sugars imported for consumption in the year ended 

une 30, 1893, only 32,678, 1 junds were refined or above 16 D. S. in color. 

The average cost of foreignrefined or granulated sugars at the present 
abnormally low prices is about 3.65 cents per pound, and this is the grade 
of refined sugar that refiners fear more than other. The present pro- 
tection of one-half cent per pound against such ports added to the cost 
increases the price of imported granulated sugar to 4.15 cents per pound. 
Other items of insurance, storage, handling, customs charges, etc., not in- 
cluded in the first cost of the imported sugar, would raise the net price of 
imported granulated a trifle more, so that there is actually no profit in ex- 
porting granulated sugar to this country. The refiners’ company currently 
regulate prices of home refined sagir as the foreign cost fluctuates, keeping 
margin between the foreign cost of granulated and the refiners’ prices just 
at a point prohibitory of imports of sugars above 16 Dutch standard, or 
refined sugars. 


8 by the re 
ashington bureau have put on one-eighth cent 
duty, or equal to 12} cents per 100 pounds, which 
48} cents per 100 pounds, to which must be added a further d g 
duty of one-tenth of a cent against countries that give bounty on exports, 
aimed principally at Germ at present; thus we must add 10 cents fur- 
ther duty on every 100 pounds o refined sugar imported, mak for re- 
finers cents ae e, on American refined sugars as against 50 cents 
under the McKinley sugar tariff, or, inclu the one-tenth of a cent 
GS panes bounty-giving countries, 60 cents protection. 
other words, the sugar refiners’ company’s schedule prepared for Sena- 
tors has conceded apparently the difference between 48} cents = 100 pounds 
otection and 50 cents per 100 pounds present protection; in fact, the re- 
ers have conceded nothing, and under the refiners’ schedule they are bet- 
ter protected than before, which is eee proren if other conundrums are 
propounded; the foreign cost of — — increase very materially later 
on, below paying for production at present; as such cost increases 
consumers must pay more duty under a mischievous ad valorem sugar 
tariff, and producers get least protection when needed most. But refiners 
can sail on cheerfully with the same ratio of high prohibitive protection 
under the 40 cent ad valorem schedule prepared in the Senate in the re- 
finers’ Shoreham bureau in Was 
This writer is known to advocate protection for our rapidly gro su, 
producing and our well established refining industries; he believes that im- 
sugar is an article from which revenue ought to be derived under a 
correctly usted specific tarif schedule, because 0 from imported su 
is but little feltand would reduce taxes on other articles of necessity. He, 
however, knows that under any form of tariff or with all sugars free, in- 
cluding refined, American refiners can take care of themselves, but it is 
simply impossible for American producers to prosper or even to produce 
sugar without protection; and whatever protection may be accorded to pro- 
ducers is ample protection for refiners of sugar. No ag Aa a nonsense, 
even if sugar was given away, can compensate this nation for the loss of the 
sugar-producing industries of this Republic. 
HENRY A. BROWN. 


SAXONVILLE, MASS., May 14, 1894. 


THE RETICENCE OF THE REFINERS. 
[From the New York Journal of 211017 and Commercial Bulletin, March 


The sugar planters went before the Ways and Means Committee last year 
and gave their reasons why they should have either protection or a bounty. 
Their chief spokesman says that not an allusion was made to the cost of 
raising cane, the only fact of any importance and relevance, but they did go 
before the committee and make a pretense of offering reasons why they 
should have from the Government more per acre than the gross proceeds of 
farmers who raise cereals and roots. 

But the refiners did not go to the committee at all. No persons in the coun- 
try were more . 4 interested in the action ot the committee than the refin- 
ers, acco! to their ownstatement that the removal of 6 duty 
would ruin their busin but they never went near the Ways and Means 
Committee. Other manufacturers were . for a chance to lay their 
views and the reasons therefor before the committee, but the refiners were 
silent. They had no arguments and no facts that they cared to present to 
Lara 8 that was proposing to ruin their business. They were too 
reticent, 

But when the bill got over to the Senate and was put in the hands of a 
committee of three, the refiners were able to present their case. The Amer- 
ican Sugar 6 is a shrinking wild flower that wlits in the 
garish Nght of day; butin the seclusion of a subcommittee room, with only 

Senators or less present, it is one of the most beautiful and winsome 
objects in the world; at — 1 85 hearings it is not to be found, but at private 


r pound discriminating 
creases the 36 cents to 


hearings it is haere tself. 

Reticence is habitual with the American S Refining Company. It 
was ppro tour years ago against all the blandishments of the Census Office, 
which was required by law to ask manufacturers certain questions, and the 


latter were required by law to answer them. Practically all except the 
manufacturers of sugar did so, but the sugar men were too diffident to give 
the information that all other manufacturers gave without hesitation. It 
was found that the census law imposed no penalty on a re to answer 
the statutory 8 and, with a view to giving the su refiners more 
confidence and overcoming their bashfulness, Congress, in July, 1892, pro- 
vided a penalty for persistent refusal to answer, but the refiners never told 
and baye never been 
The Superintendent ot the Census made a report to i last year of 
his efforts to get from the sugar refiners the same sort of information that 
he had got from the flour mill owners, the steel rail makers and the woolen 
manufacturers. Harrison, Frazier & Co., of Philadelphia, made areport so 
deficient as to be worthless; ef were requested to supply the missing in- 
formation, and they refused. Porter called their attention to the act of 
July, 1892, and they promised to su 
ae their promise. The Louisiana Sugar 3 
and the Hayemeyer Sugar Refining stag pe of 
census officials to the fining es 
street. The Havemeyer:Refinery in n City refe: 
to Matthiessen & Wiechers at thesame address. Agents of thecensus went 
I again to No. 117 Wall street. “From written re on file in 
office,” says the Su tendent, “it ap t ved numerous 


pears they 

and at other times refusals, to comply with the uirem, 

law. "They finally reported, however, that’ — 7 
efforts on their part to secure the returns w: 


were satisfied that 
be without avail.” 


O. Matthiessen. Mr. Havemeyer’s reply is one of the interesting documents 
in official literature. He wrote to Mr. Porter: There is no in sition to 
Fire the called-for information. The difficulty consists in the fact to which 

have referred, i. e., that no one has the Ug buen i authority. I hesitate to 
assume the authority. I will, however, get together such information as I 
can in the line of that you wish, and in an informal way communicate it to 
1 But Mr. Havemeyer did not keep his promise. He could not bring 

imselt to assume the authority. The Superintendent reported to Congress: 

“The information promised in this letter has not been received. nor has Mr. 
Matthiessen replied to my letter.“ 

The census agent at Portland reported that “the Forest City Refinery of 
that Rae was controlled by the sugar trust,” and he failed to secure a re- 
turn. The agent in Boston reported that the Boston Sugar Refinery was a 
member of the trust, and he was unable to get any information. The Cam- 
bridge agent “called upon the president of the Revere Sugar Refinery at the 
Boston office, who demurred about giving his business away.“ e 

Why should sugar refiners be any more reluctant to “ give their business 
away than iron or lumber or cotton men? If Mr. Havemeyer will not obey 
the law, why should the law make Mr. Havemeyer exceptionally opulent? 
He certainly would not invest any of his money in a business the particu- 
lars of which were refused to him; but he and his associates and their 
agents insist that the people of the United States shall arantee them 
profits of $12,000,000 a year, though they refuse to answer the census ques- 
tions that other people answer. 

It is about time that this foolishness were stopped. If there is any reason 
why the refiners are entitled to protection by the tariff, let them show it. 
There is little disposition anywhere to deny protection where the cost of 
production in America is higher than it is abroad, or there are other reasons 
that place the American manufacturer at a disadvantage. But it is intol- 
erable effrontery that these people should refuse to answer the ordinary 
census questions that everyone else answers and demand from the Govern- 
ment they defy, and whose laws they trample on, arate of protection that 
enables them to divide 22 per cent in a year on their vastly inflated common 
e Let the sugar refiners obey the law or get along Without the help ot 
the law. 

The information given by the census of 1880 is better than nothing. That 
was before the days of the trust, and the individual refiners madea pretense 
of answering the census questions, or some of them; they did not furnish 
all the information that other manufacturers did. The v: 


Mr. Porter then wrote personal letters to Mr. H. O. oe daa and Mr. F, 


the capital. The gross profit was at the rate of 81,840 for each employé, of 
which the employé got €490 on an average, and 21,350 went to the incidental 
expenses of refi and profits, Out of $1 received for refined sugar, ni 


quite 1 cent and nine-tenths of a cent went to labor of all sorts, including 
salaries of officers. 


At present prices $1 will buy er of sugar. Accord to the latest 
figures that the refiners have f hed the 9 of s and a 
paid for the production of this quantity of Sopar inside of 1.9 cents. e 
existing tariff protection on this quantity is Il} cents. The s schedule 


ugar 
in the latest version of the tariff allows a margin of one-sixth of a cent be- 
tween sugars of 96 and 100 degrees. This rate would amount on pounds 
of sugar to 3.91 cents, which is more than twice the labor cost as calculated 
above. If the labor cost should be calculated on the total amount of sugar 
consumed in 1880 instead of on the value of the output of refineries that year 
it would come to less than one-seventh of a cent a pound, or on 1 7 6 
3.12 cents, while one-sixth of a cent a pound protection would be 3.91 cents. 
We should be glad to have the sugar trust give the precise figures. 


From the San Francisco (Cal.) Daily Report of May 9, 1894.) 
A TIMELY EXPOSÉ. 


The tariff bill as passed by the House permitted sugars, raw and refined, 
to come in free, thus giving no protection to the sugar trust. 
The Senate committee, to whom the bill was referred, recommended 


One cent per pound on raws up to 80° polarization 

One one-hundredth cent per poa additional per degree from 80° to 90°; 
90° would then payan addition o.—̃- 2c een een enneneenee -10 
1.10 

Two one-hundredth cent further additional ES degree from 90° to 96°; 
thus sugar polarizing 96° would pay further mink wants 1 
90° would thus pay. per poun!ʒuuůauuæaᷣl õß eee intak oain 1,22 
Rehned Sugar was tO e. — 14 
Showing a protection to refined sugar o. 0.18 


This, however, would not suit the sugar trust, and some days ago it was 
intimated that at last the trust had been satisfied, and we now find that the 
bill as arr: provides for a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem on all N 
with an additional one-eighth of a cent per pound on refined, and a 
additional one-tenth of a cent on refined sugar imported from countries 
which allow a bounty on refined è rted. Under this law, owing to 
the increased cost of refined over raws, the duty will be about .55 cent per 
pound on — ard imported from countries which allow no bounty on ex- 
ported refin: , and .65 cent on sugar imported from countries which 
allow a bounty on exported refined sugar, against .50 cent per pound under 
the McKinley law. 

It is true that the same rate per pound is charged on alls witha 
tection of one-eighth of a cent per pound for refined, but owing to the - 
tional value of refined the 40 per cent on the same makes the difference in 
favor of refined, as stated. 

It is evident that the true working of this portion of the tariff is not under- 
stood, for in reply to Senator HALE, who in the Senate mentioned the fact 
of the great advance in the price of s -trust stock, Senator HARRIS of 
8 maton that the only protection the trust would have is one-eighth 
cent per pound. 

Later, on May 3, Senator Jones remarked in the Senate that in no case 
haye the duties been fixed as high as the McKinley law.” 

No wonder the trust is satisfied. This is evident from the advance in the 
price of its stock, which was quoted at $85.50 on the Ist of March, $89.75 on 
the Ist of April, and $105.50 on the Ist of May. 

eral and pro- 


But now 

owed under the 
ntic trust in the country. The same can 
only be accounted for by the that it is doing so under a misapprehen- 
sion of thetrue workings of the proposed law. 


{Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, New York, May 12, 1894] 
SUGAR TRUST INFLUENCE. 


What is the secret of the influence the sugar trust has in Congress? Its 
members are by no means the most important manufacturers in coun- 
try; there are other industries that engage more capital, and no industry 
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— so few laborers in proportion to its capital and the value of its prod- | talized at at least four times the actual value of the we see that it has 
uct. The industry is not nearly so essen to our ind l ence | earned almost 100 per cent on its real capital—thai patlari wat has. 
of other nations, or to the national woolen and iron and a | drawn in one single year profits amounting to almost as much as it has in- 
seore of other industries Why is it that the sugar get | vested. Every votes for a protective duty on refined sugar, 
they want from even when no other interest can? votes against the interests of the people. This is not a question of protec- 
a gern saan See Ca) ne DT on ne eae T a the —— tion or tariff reform; it is a question of robbery, pure simple. 


Fifty-Urst 
ence this industry has in Washington and the fact that its influence is wholly 
indifferent to lines. Mr. MeKinley's o proposition gave the re- 
of but when the refiners ob- 
the Ways and Means Committee 


committee was just as. 
In a moment of thoughtlessness the. present. 


yielded a substantial 

refiners would have to the grades of 8 
the ve to pay on ots y ‘er rt. 
PATDA SOAN the. E sitll TADAN TEANS AAS AT, 


committee is: alm. that 
in a statement widely published by the 

has such infiuence in Congress, es 
industry. Noothar industry wanes 
to spend anything like as much 


The sugar trust is the largest buyer of raw sugarsin the world, and it is 
the largest seller of refined sugars in the world, and it is the operator of the 
advantages in these re- 


V the world. Its 
would le it to meet 1. 
spects jugs oreign 


d a considerable revenue to the 


cent unit. 

tion in favor ot the refiner, but so much of a differential rate as 
. need not ob to. We can not con- 
ceive of any political or economic ground on which a Democratic Congress 
will give sugar trust vastly greater advantages than seemed sufficient 

to Mr. MeKinley and to the Tribune of this city. 
answer the census questions that all other manu- 
making an annual report when a tariff bill is 
that their nominal capital is three or four times 
tal, and it is a matter of record that last year on this inflated 
m they paid average dividends of 14.5 per cent; they talk about 

* 

erence between wages here and in Europe, and yet their entire pay 
amount to nearly as much as 2 cents in a dollar's worth of 


are 
cratic, and their stro old is a committee room or a cloak room or some 
' other retired portion of the premises of the United States Senate. 


THE SUGAR TRUST AT WORK. 
[New York Staats-Zeitung, February 15, 1894.] 


raw — 
taining lies of the most impudent kind, because the trust can not afford to 
tell the truth. 


t it is a lie pure and simple. 


ble “tariff e ts,” whom the n Administration sent to 
Burope in order to col material for the defense of the McKinley bill. 
Germany pays, indeed, an e: of 214 cents on 100 pounds of 


ts to 6} cents 100 pounds. Th trust Nar 
amoun e sugar trust's own 
rs — mm its issue 


3 Trade Journal, was compelled to admit this of 
October 26 after German trade papers had called its attention to the 
errors ed in the of the trious expert.“ 

But these facts do not prevent the trust's agents from using. ex- 
ploded statement as anargument in G avors to secure a her duty 


t to New 


mees be shipped 1 
t 81. 8 conts 


sugar can under no elr̃cumsta 
York for less than 7}s.,or about 81.85 
100 pounds. The ocean freight 
the inland 


erable extent. 
to contrarlict the . to the 

ARNER of New York when he 3 for the 
figures were taken the Sugar 

Journal, revised tables now published in this prove ex- 

actly the same thing claimed by Mr. WARNER, that up to the formation of 
trust the difference between the 


consumer received these 

benefit of new and cheaper methods of tion, while since then ali this: 

increased profits have been gobbled up by the trust, not the slightest frac- 
tion of it going to the consumer in the shape of cheaper surar: 

The sugar trust needs no protection. very cent of a duty on refined 

sugar in excess of the duty on raw sugar is taken out of the pockets of the 


le and e a company whose avarice knows no d. In 1898 the 
ar dividends am: to 12 cent and an extraor- 
inary dividend of 10 per cent. If we the that the trust is capi- 


Mr. VEST. Mr. President, at the risk of making myself 
amenable to the charge of assisting our friends on the other side 
to consume time, I want to make a simple statement as to the 
history of this sugar business, and I speak from the record 
and challenge contradiction. Ihave not the slightest objection 
to Senators upon the other side analyzing and dissecting the 

ar schedule as we have made it. 

say to the Senator from Massachusetts that, notwithstanding 
thè high authority of the New York Times, whichseems to have 
grown in favor with him lately, the charge that there is a pro- 
teetive duty or any duty amounting to 48¢ per cent upon refined 
sugar is Serie ee without foundation. 

Mr. LODGE. the Senator will allow me, I did not think it 
worth while to go into these figures, because I did not suppose 
that any human being would contradict them, but. when the 
Senator gets through I shall put them in. 

Mr. ALLISON. I did not understand the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to say that there was a duty amounting to 483 per 
cent? It was, as I understand, 48+ cents for each 100 pounds. as 
against 50 cents. 

Mr. LODGE... That was what I said. I said that there was 
a differential duty which continually increased, as compared 
with the McKinley act. 

Mr. VEST. Laccept the amendment, and I deny that there 
is any duty of 48} cents on the hundred ds, and I will show 
by a mathematical demonstration that it is impossible that it 
can bese. I consented very reluctantly to this sugar schedule, 
but going through the figures night after night and day after 
day, L know, if I know anything, that it is a shadow over 25 
cents on 100 not more than that, and it can not by any 
possibility be more. It is very easy to make these charges and 
to overlook the fact in raw sugar; for instance, where the raw 
sugar is 89° by the polariscopic test, that out of 100 pans 
there are only 84 pounds. of sugar, and as you go by the 
po! c test, as a matter of course the amount of waste de- 
creases, but there is always more or less of it. That is kept out 
of these newspaper calculations entirely, and I have never seen 
it arse As a matter of fact, this duty is not over one 

uarter. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the Senator from Missouri willing to be 
interrupted at this point? 

Mr. VEST. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are two specific duties levied by the 

the Senator from Missouri refers to, one of 12+ cents 


paragraph 
per 100 pounds and one of 10 cents per 100 pounds, making 224 


cents per 100 pounds in those two specific rates. Does the Sen- 
ator mean to be understood as saying that the difference between 
the cost of raw and refined sugar does not amount to over two 
and one-half hundredths? 

Mr. VEST. That difference be ee entirely on what are ad- 
mitted to be the values of raw and refined sugars in the market. 

Mr. ALLISON. What does the Senator say the values are? 

Mr. VEST. I shall give the figureson Monday. Ihave them 
here, but I do not p. to. go into that part of the question 
this evening. But it is no such figure asthe Senator from Iowa 
has stated. We give the market reports as they are now and 
as they were at the time we made this schedule, and it shows no 
such differentiation as has been stated in the debate here. 

But I did not rise so much to discuss that part of it as to make 
another statement. We have heard here sorts of nebulots 
remarks and insinuations about the influences that caused this 
sugar schedule. Mr. President, I am simply prepared, as one 
the committee, to say that this schedule was made without any 
influence whatever operating upon me except that which is upon 
every Senator who frames a tariff bill, the necessity of passing 
the measure in some form or other, and making concessions, le- 
gitimate coneessions, to the interests involved. 

It is intimated here that the sugar trust put in its work upon 
the committee and secured this duty. The president of the trust 
filed with us a written statement in regard to his interest and 
what was absolutely necessary in order to carry on his industry, 
as he termed it, and if was 335 per cent ad valorem and one- 

uarter differentiation. He stated emphatically that not less 
than one-quarter would enable the industry, or the trust, as we 
term it, to survive. He received one-eighth, and yet we are 
told that the trust secured all it wanted; and the Senator from 
Rhode Island points to the Stock Exchange in New York as the 
best evidence $n regard to that statement. 


Mr. President, let us go back and see whether we can not find 
an Bs stops illustration of the fact that 
ing 


ntlemen who reside 
edifices should not throw projectiles. 


` 
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What is the history of this sugar business in 1890, when our 
friends controlled both Houses of Congress and had the Presi- 
dency? The first schedule that was brought into the House of 
Representatives by Mr. McKinley—and I challenge contradic- 
tion; I speak from the record—was 35 per cent ad valorem upon 
all sugars up to 16. Dutch standard, and40 per cent ad valorem 
upon all sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Missouri is speaking now 
of the other House. a 

Mr. VEST. Lam speaking of the House of Representatives. 
Iam going to follow it to the Senate. We will arrive there be- 
fore this is over. That made only 16 cents on the hundred on 
these refined sugars. That schedule remained there for near 
a month. The stock market fluctuated and went backwards an 
forwards like a pendulum under that state of things. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The sugar trust was not formed at that time. 

Mr. VEST. It was formed at that time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was not formed. There was no stock on 
the market. i 

Mr. VEST. It was formed in 1887, and the records will show 
it. It changed its name afterwards and went into New Jersey 
and got an act of incorporation, but the same companies re- 
mained in it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There was no stock on the market. 

Mr. VEST. The same parties were in it and it was the same 


trust. The proceedings in the courts of New Jersey show that | po 


it was the same trust, with the same men at the head of it and 
the same officials. It is true Mr. Spreckles afterwards came in 
and sold to the trust one of his refineries which he had put u 
in Philadelphia, but it was simply the interjection of an addi- 
tional interest. The object of the association remained the same. 

For nearly a month, from March 17, 1890, to April 13, 1890, 
Mr. McKinley retained the schedule as I have named it, 35 per 
cent ad valorem on all sugars up to 16 Dutch standard, and 40 
per centonallsu overi6Dutchstandard. At 20 clock in the 
morning, on the last night before the bill was orted to the 
House of Representatives, that schedule was entirely revolution- 
ized, and instead of 16 centsupon the hundred pounds protection 
to the trust they received 40 cents. The jump was made from 
16 to 40 cents, and in the next five weeks the certificates of the 
sugar trust went up 31 points in the stock market. 

Mr.-ALDRICH. The sugar trust was not in existence then, 
and had no certificates. 

Mr. VEST. They did have certificates, and I have the quo- 
tations here. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wish the Senator would find them if he 


can. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Rhode Island is a bold man in 
debate, but he can not get away from the record. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator has the record I wish he 
would read it. I say the sugar trust was not in existence, and 
that there were no certificates for sale. 

Mr. VEST. I say the sugar trust was in existence. The Sen- 
ator has quoted from the New York Times. Here is a state- 
ment of the stock market, showing that the trust certificates 
jumped thirty-one points in the next five weeks. 

Mr. President, the struggle in 1890 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the Committee on Ways and Means was over 
the three grades of sugar between 13 and 16 Dutch standard. 
Those were the yellow sugars that could be brought into this 
country and put into consumption without being refined, and 
the sugar refiners determi that a duty should be put upon 
them either to exclude them or to handicap them, so that their 
own 2 would take the market. Mr. McKinley put 
this duty of 40 cents on the hundred on the sugars over 16 Dutch 
standard, leaving all sugars below 16 Dutch standard, including 
prang Se paha sugars between 13 and 16 Dutch standard, on the 

ree list. 

The bill came to the Senate, and it went to our friends on the 
Finance Committee whom I see before me now. It was whis- 
— 55 around the Capitol that there would be an increase of the 

uty. After disposing of all the balance of the schedules in the 
MeKinley act the Finance Committee took up the sugar sched- 
ule. The refiners had never asked in the House of Representa- 
tives for more than five-tenths. They never dreamed of having 
more than 50 cents on the hundred pounds protection. To the 
surprise of every man in Congress and out of itthe FinanceCom- 
mittee reported the bill back to the Senate with 60 cents duty on 
the hundred pounds, or one-tenth more than the trust had ever 
asked for ordreamed of. The Senatorfrom Rhode Island knows 
it. I have the record to show it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Rhode Island does not 


know it, and he knows exactly the contrary. 


Mr. VEST. The Senator knows hereported the bill back here 
with 60 cents per 100 pounds, did he not? 


Mr. ALDRICH. - I certainly did; but I refer to the other part 
of the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. VEST. a a of the statement? 

Mr. ALDRICH. è portion of the statement which shows 
thatit was over one-tenth more than the refiners asked for or 
demanded. z 

Mr. VEST. Isay theyasked for only 50 cents on the hundred 
pounds before the Ways and Means Committee and got 40. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ishould be glad to have the Senator quote 
his authority. 

Mr. VEST. The Finance Committee gave them 60 cents. But 
you did not stop there. Mr. McKinley, as I have stated, put on 
the free list thé three grades of s between 13 and 16 Dutch 
standard, and the Finance C ttee dropped the protection 
down to 13, and included these debatable sugars. 

Mr. ALDRICH. At six-tenths? 

Mr: VEST. At 60 cents, : 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator is entirely mistaken in his 
statement of fact. If he is going to give the history he had bet- 
ter look into the matter a little more thoroughly. 

Mr. VEST. That is my recollectionin regard to that duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then the Senator's r ection is wrong. 

Mr. VEST. That is recollection. It was 60 cents. It 
went into conference and the compromise was made on 50 in the 
conference, which is the law to-day—50 cents on the hundred 


nds. 
Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Missouri is entirely mis- 
taken in his facts. The rate fixed in the Senate on sugar be-- 
tween 13 and 16 Dutch standard was three-tenths of a cent per 


pound. 

Mr. VEST. On sugars over 16 Dutch standard, it was fixed 
at 60 cents. The refined sugars commence at 16. For the pur- 
pose of my argument itis the same thing, The property of the 
trust received the protection of 60 cents on the 100. I am not so 
clear as to the statement of the Senator in regard to the debata- 
ble sugars. I will look at the record and bring it in here on 
Monday morning. I have extracts here from the New York 
Tribune, the leading Republican paper of this country; the 
Philadelphia Press, one of the 1 Republican papers, and 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the 5 Republican organ of 
the ene Ie Valley, denouncing any increase in the duty by 
the Finance Committee, and war: them thatif they dared to 
put the duty over 40 cents, as it came from the other House, 
they would be held responsible by. the ublicans of the 
United States. Ina lead editorial the New York Tribune. 
said to the Finance Committee—the Senator knows 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator from Missouri will read 
from the editorial and not undertake to quote from memory. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator from Rhode Island wants it read 
I will have it read. I donot want to consume time, but I will 
help the Senator from Rhode Island thisfar. Let the Secretary 

this extract from the New York Tribune. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the date? 

Mr. VEST. June 19, 1890. 

. OFFICER. The Secretary will read as di- 
ree 

The Secretary read as follows: f 

The truth is that the surrender of the regs seg Ang the Finance Committee 
to the — trust is only less complete t surrender by ROGER Q. 
MILLS his Democratic colleagues in their bill two 
riousinfiuences must have been at work on the 
At first Senator SHERMAN was the only member 
weed to the sugarschedule as fixed by the House bill. 

gan to weaken. Next came Senator MORRILL, who has always been an 
earnest free sugar su ter. But with only three voters the trust was un- 
able to carry any proposition, and another member had to be captured. 
This proved to be Senator Hiscock, who left Senators ALLISON and ALDRICH 
alone to fight the battle for free sugar. Of course, they were outvoted. It 
was after the sugar schedule has been changed that tor ALLISON dis- 
3 his Eastern colleagues by voting against them for putting art on the 

ut table list. He reasoned that the people at large could not be hungering 
for free art so long as free sugar was denied them. 

Mr. VEST. There isa good deal of that sort of material from 
leading Republican papers, though I do not intend to read it. 
But ar friend from Rhode Island seems to be hungering for the 

ruth 

Mr. ALDRICH. I prefer to have the articles read. 

Mr. VEST. And I will give it to him. He will find in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat statements much more bitter and ex- 
as ting than the one which has been read. - 

r. ALDRICH. To illustrate the fairness of the argument 
the Senator from Missouri is making—of course, I acquit him 
from any intention tomakea misstatement—I will state that the 
paper from which the Secretary has read is the New York Times 
and not the New York Tribune. 

Mr. VEST. But that is an extract from the Tribune. They 
are age poo le up in Rhode Island; but I can read print. 

Mr. CH. Will the Senator from Missouri point it out? 
Mr. VEST. Withthegreatestpleasure. That is an old paper 


— 
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that I brought down from the debate of 1890, and it is full of 
those extracts. I quote no Democratic paper. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is from a Democratic paper. 

Mr. VEST. But the extract is from the New York Tribune. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ichallenge the Senator to find it in the New 
York Tribune. 

Mr. VEST. Hand it here and I will find it. But it is unneces- 

for us to indulge in this sort of fencing over what was said 
in the newspapers. If the Senator takes any interest in extracts 
of this sort I can furnish them to him by the yard. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I feel a greatinterest in them. 

Mr. VEST. A statement was made and sent in a dispatch to 
the Philadelphia Press on the morning after that 60 cents on 
the 100 duty was reported from the Finance Committee, to the 
effect that the vote had stood 4 to2 amongst the Republican 
members of the Finance Committee, the Democrats being ex- 
cluded, As a matter of course I have no personal knowledge in 
re to that, but when Senators attack Democrats and talk 
about principle and intimate corruption, I recommend to them 
that they first clean their own household before they go abroad to 
make such intimations. The Senator from Rhode Island and his 
associates have been howling around this Chamber like a pack of 
8 to hunt a principle. They are like the watchman of the 
old times who went through the village street crying out lost 
child, lost child,” and yet everybody knew they had not lost any 

rinciple. They want to know upon what principle the pending 
bill was constructed. Now, upon what principle 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the 
question there? 

Mr. VEST. Upon what principle did they jump from the 
duty of 16 cents on the 100 to 60 cents in the Finance Committee 
of the Senate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me? 

ThePRESIDINGOFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. VEST. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. _I know the Senator from Missouri does not 
like to do anybody an injustice, or to make any misstatement. 
The paper which was read from was the New York Times, and 
the extract which was read does not purport to have come from 
the New York Tribune, but the Chicago Tribune, which was a 
tariff-reform paper, and was then opposing the tariff policy of 


the een party 
Mr. VEST. I will read from the New York Tribune. I wish, 


nator from Missouri allow me a 


with t respect to the Senator, on any tariff discussion, to 
have better authority than his statement before I accept any 
conclusion. Of course this is an old paper, and in such condition 


that it takes some time to find the extracts. I will put these ex- 
tracts before the Senate, and I havesimply a few words to say in 
conclusion. 

This extraordinary duty of 60 cents on the hundred was put 
upon refined sugar in the face of the statements of Republican 
ry 22 that it ought not to be done and the sworn testimony 
of Mr. Theodore Havemeyer, in 1880, that with free raw sugar 
the refiners in the United States could beat the world and ask 
ho duty whatever. In 1880 Mr. Havemeyer testified before the 
4 8 5 and Means Committee of the other House; he was asked 
by Mr. TUCKER of Virginia: 

oy pee or the competition between refining interests of this country and 
the Eng refining interests, would you be able to compete in the business 
market if there was perfect free trade in sugar? 

He replied: 

We would beat them. We can refine sugar here cheaper than they can in 
England. 

Yet, with that testimony before them they put a duty upon 
refined sugar larger than has ever been proposed, and in my 
pigmen, arger has ever been asked even by the refiners. 

ow, when we reduce it to one-fourth of 1 cent, in the face of 
the demand of the refiners for more than one-fourth, and when 
we have reduced it one-half from the McKinley act, Senators 
stand here and say we have made a complete surrender and given 
up this entire thing into the hands of the trust. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 

r. VEST] 133 us to understand that on Monday he will un- 
‘old the whole matter of sugar, as I hope he will, and give us 
his interpretation of the actual relations of this new schedule to 
the qaen of refined sugar. For my own information [should 
be glad to ask the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] having 
the bill in charge whether it is proposed in any sense to change 
the amendment as printed? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
ator from Iowa refer? 

Mr. ALLISON. I refer to the amendment imposing a dut, 
on sugar. I think that if any change is to be ade it will facil. 
itate the consideration of the question if we could have an un- 
derstanding to-night as to what those changes are to be. 


To what amendment does the Sen- 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I know of no intention to propose 


a ge. 
Mr. ALLISON. That is, the printed provision on page 39, 
marked 1823, is the provision which the Senator from Arkansas 
intends to offer? 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. My impression is there is a mis- 


print in that aph in lines 19, 20, and 21, and that the words 
‘from forty degrees” down to and including on molasses test- 
ing,” should be stricken out. But Ihave not said anything to 
oe oner members of the committee yet, and I may be in error 
about it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should be glad to have the suggestion of 
the Senator as to his own view about it. Will the Senator from 
Arkansas just read what he proposes, or thinks, ought to be 
stricken out? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. My impression is that after the 
word “ testing,“ in line 19, page 40, the words following: Forty 
degrees or less by the polariscope, and containing more than 
twenty per cent of moisture, and on molasses testing,” should be 
stricken out. 

Mr. ALLISON. That relates tomolasses. In response to the 
inquiry made by the Senator from Missouri some time ago when 
I interrupted him as respects the difference between raw and 
refined sugar, I have here before me Messrs. H. E. Morning & 
Co.’s Weekly Sugar Circular, of date May 29, 1894, giving the 
quotations in New York, net cash: 


At New York. 


25 
82 


From this table I think it is fair to say that on the 29th day of 
May the avonige rice of raw sugar was not more than 2} cents. 

T have also, in the same circular, the prices of different grades 
of what is denominated refined sugar: 


cents against 51 cents in 1893 


: i cents against cents in 1893 

a cents against cents in 1893 

--~ 33} cents against ö cents in 1893 

Standard A —::.. 2 cents against 5 cents in 1893 

I have also before me a table, found in Bulletin No. 32, show- 
ing the wholesale prices of sugar in England from 1846 to 1891, 
with equivalents in United States money and measures. 

The junior Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] snggesied that it 
might be inserted in the RECORD. I do not see him present, 
but I think it might be useful to insert if in the RECORD, al- 
though it is quite convenient to Senators in its present form: 


Wholesale prices of sugar, mainly in London and Manchester, England, as 
quoted by the London Economist, from 1845 to 1893, with equivalents in United 
ates money and measures 


Sugar: British plan- | Sugar: Bengal, good 
9 Drown: yellow an white. 
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the Tribune instead of one from the New York Tri- 
bune which I have now marked, and I have also marked one 
from the New York Press, which isa Fgh nei paper in high 
standing. Let the Secretary now read the two extracts which 
IT have marked, one from the New York Press and the other 
from the New York Tribune. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHITE in the chair). The 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


MUST THE SUGAR TRUST WIN? 


„The Senate Finance Committee’s restoration of the three lowest grades 
of refined sugar (13 to 16 Dutch standard) to the dutſable list, is; in the opin- 
ion of the Press, a very great mistake. The trust, under such a schedule, 
would have all raw sugar free, but the consumer would have no refined 
sugar free. Letter free those grades of refined, and lower the duty on the 
es to three-tenths of acent. Republicans must live up to their 


higher 
ok em 

The sam — which is owned by a prominent member of the executive 
committee ot the nage gi Tariff sought on June 18 to make its 


protest A words: 
“Itseems almost incredible that the FinanceCommittecof the Senate should 
have made the blunder Minders, have in yi 


to the importunities of 
the sugar refiners of Philad At the solicitations of e interests 


the duty ons has been extended down to 13 Dutch standard and therate 
raised. This 
could bet rted free of duty if the combination of sugar re 
coun’ 
“There is no need whatever, and the Tribune can not discover a good ex- 


s practically means that nothing but raw sugar can now 
enter fresof duty. As the bill passed the Housea good grade of mane, AA 
t 
try k to raise the price.” 
Here is what the Tribune said on the2ist: 
cuse, for the increase of duties on refined sugar above No: 16 from 40 conts 
100 ds to 60, or for. the imposition of a duty ot do cents per 100 pounds 


on the lower es of refined sugar. This is simply excessive pro- 
tection, and of an combi which deserves anything but favor at 
the hands of protectionists.” 


Surely if “no good reason whatever can begiyen Sor TOIA any auty 
whatever on refined sugar.“ as the Tribune had said, no “gi excuse,” 
could be offered for increasing a duty of 40 cents per hundred to 60 cents. 
On July 15 the New York Tribune again showed that the slight increases 
on refined sugars above No. eee Pines im pews nce: 

“The House had admitted the lower grades of sugar tree of duty, 
so that no consumer could beat themercyof any trust. The Sen- 
ate committee has placed a duty on these lower grades and has largely in- 
creased the duty on other grades of sugar, and this course is every- 
where as in the interest of the sugar trust.“ 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I do not intend at this time 
to undertake to state my opinion of the effect of the rates im- 
d by this paragraph upon refined sugar, except to disagree 
i the most positive way I can with the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. VEST] as to its effect. But Ido intend 
to say a few words in regard to his statement of what was done 
in 1890. I know nothing about what took place prior to the 
time the bill passed the other House. I have no recollection as 
to the rates imposed 19 raw and refined sugars by the first 
draft of the so-called McKinley bill. 

If they were as stated by the Senator from Missouri the dif- 
ference between raw and refined sugar would haye been very 
much greater, however, than sixteen one-hundredths of a cent. 
I know nothing about the bill until it reached the Senate. 
When it reached the Senate it went to the Finance Committee. 
The refiners of Philadelphia, notably Mr. Frazier, of the firm 
of Harrison, Frazier & Co., and Mr. E. C. Knight, since dead, 
of the firm of E. C. Knight & Co., appeared before the commit- 
tee and made elaborate statements as to the effect those rates 
would have upon the sugar-refining industry of the United 
States. 

They succeeded in making the committee believe that it was 
for the interest not only of the refiners, but of everybody else 
that the rate should be changed, and the Committee on Finance, 
not by a vote of the Repub s against Democrats, but by a 
report which was not concurred in by the Senator from Iowa 

, ALLISON] and the Senator from Ohio Mr. SHERMAN], but 
Was concurred in by a majority of members of the commit- 
tee, reported a raph fixing the rates on sugars between 13 
and 16 Dutch standard at three-tenths of a cent per pound, and 
above 16 Dutch standard at six-tenths of a cent per pound. 

The committee then believed those rates were not excessive 
in mew of the a inar the eps ash cag a ie aor 

ge export bounties upon re sugar, varying from two- 
— to sixty-nine one hundredths of a cent per poma Those 
bounties were afterwards modified and reduced by the legisla- 
tion y 1891, and to-day they are about one-sixteenth of a cent a 


Those refiners said to us that in view of these large export 
bounties it was impossible for them to live under the rates: con- 
tained in the House bill. There was no refiner who took any 
different position before the committee, as the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] will remember. The only difference of 
opinion in the committee was whether there should be a duty 
imposed onsugars below 16 in color—that is, on sugars between 
1 = on Dutch standard. On that question the committee was 

vided, 


We came into the Senate and had a discussion and a vote here. 
On the voteim three-tenths ofa cent duty on sugar below 
No. 13, as the RECORD will show, there were about as many Demo- 
crats as Republicans voting for it. There was no division in 
this Chamber on party lines upon that question—as to whether 
there should be a duty of three-tenths of a cent placed upon 
sugars below 16 in color. I believed then that it was wise to im- 

se a duty on these sugars, not for the benefit of the refiners, 

ut for commercial reasons, the duties on sugar above 16 Dutch 

standard being the duties that the refiners were most interested 
in then as they are now. 

These rates passed the Senate without substantial opposition. 
There was nocontention here by the Senator from- souri or 
anybody else that those rates were excessive. There was not 
before the committee any 1 of the trust or of the 
refineries now constituting the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany which were then in combination in some form or other. 

Mr. Frazier and Mr. Knight were the only gentlemen who ap- 
peared. These rates, as I have said, passed the Senate substanti- 
ally without opposition, except that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN]and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] op the 
duties upon sugars between 13 and 16 Dutch standard. e rates 
went into conference. The conference committee struck out the 
duties on sugars below 16, and reduced the duties on sugarsabove 
16 from six-tenths to five-tenths of a cent a pound and the bill 
became a law with that rate. 

This rate, considering the relative conditions, wasnot higher. 
than the rates conta in the pro ition of the committee, 

Icanshow that to the Senate, I ve,conclusiyely. I believe 
that I can convince any fair-minded man, taking into consider- 
arr 1255 difference in German bounties in 1890 and at the pres- 
en e— Í 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is the difference, will the 
Senator state? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have already stated it, and will state it 
again. The net bounties then ranged from 20 cents a hundred 
pounds to 69 cents a hundred pounds, depending upon the per- 
centage of saccharine matterin the beets. The German system 
was and is, as the Senator is probably aware, a complicated one; 
but the net bounty on exportations of refined sugar, according 
to the tables then submitted and placed in the RECORD, was from 
one-fifth to sixty-nine hundredths of a cent per pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is the bounty now? 

Mr. ALDRICH. As far asI can ascertain by an examination 
somewhat casual of the provisions of the German law, it is about 
one-sixteenth of a centa pound, about 6} cents a hundred pounds, 
or a difference of nearly one-half cent from the bounty of 1890. 

I was about saying, when the Senator from Arkansas inter- 
ru me, I believe I can show to any fair-minded man that, 
taking into consideration the difference in the German bounty, 
the protective rate imposed upon refined sugar by the paragraph 
submitted by the committee is greater than that imposed in 1890, 
There was no attempt in 1890 on the part of refining interests or 
anybody else to control the action of the Finance Committee or 
Congress. 

These questions were considered by that committee, both in 
its original and subsequent action, simply upon what were be- 
lieved to be the interests of the sugar-refining industry and the 
consumers of sugar. The rates imposed by the act of 1890 were 
greatly below those imposed by the act of 1883. They were 
greatly below those imposed by the Mills bill as a comparison 
of those rates will show. For instance, where we proposed six- 
tenths of a cent the Mills bill proposed 1.15, or a duty, if I 
remember aright, nearly twice as large. It was a great reduc- 
tion npon any duty on refined sugar which had existed prior to 
that e. So, notwithstanding thestatement made by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and the statement made by two or three Re- 
publican newspapers, there was nothing in the action of the 
committee or the Senate which discriminated in favor of the re- 
finers in the imposition of that duty. If we should bring here 
the columns of Democratic newspapers of the United States 

Mr. VEST. You have done it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not upon this schedule as yet, but if we 
should undertake—— 

Mr. VEST. I think the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] read them here. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not upon this schedule. 

Mr. VEST. pon sugar. $ 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from New Hampshire read for 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY] some statistics and 
figures in regard to the sugar industry, but I think he made no 
statementas to the action of the Senate committee in regard to 
the duties upon refined sugar. If we should undertake to read 


the statements containedinthe New York World, the New York 
Times, the New York Sun, and the Brooklyn Eagle, in factevery 
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ee Democratic newspaper in the United States, in regard to 
the action of the committee upon this particular schedule there 
would bg no other business done in the Senate for the next three 
months. 

Mr. VEST. Read them, then. x 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Tennessee 
that there is barely a quorum present, and the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. ALLIson]is desirous of going on with this matter on 
Monday. If it suits his pleasure, we might take an adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam aware of the fact that a good many Sen- 
ators have been called offand the Senate is thin. I hope the 
Senator from Rhode Island will think the matter over between 
now and Monday morning so that we may arrive at some agree- 
ment to which both sides of the Chamber may consent as to the 
time when we may come to a final disposition of this bill. 

Mr. HOAR. en the debate is over. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall not insist upon the Senate remaining 
here to-night later than the present hour, but we must make 

rogress, Which we have not done for several days. I hope by 
Monday morning or by some time in the day on Monday we may 
arrive at some conclusion reasonably satisfactory to both sides 
of the Chamber when we may come to a final disposition of the 


Mr. ALDRICH. Iam aware of the we of the Senator 
from Tennessee to get ahead with the bill. I suggest to him 
that so far as the proceedings of this day are concerned a large 
rtion of the time has been taken up (profitably I have no 
oubt) by Senators sitting upon the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ihave no question about sides, nor am 
I undertaking to criminate 2 just now. I may hereafter 
find abundant cause to do so, but not now. I want to make an 
amicable arrangement with both sides of the Chamber, and I 
hope the Senator from Rhode Island will maturely consider it 
between now and Monday. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I hope so. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move t the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, June 
4, 1894, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Execulive nominations received by the Senate June 2, 1894. 
‘ POSTMASTERS. 

William Reynolds, to be postmaster at Milford, in the county 
of Kent and State of Delaware, in the place of Andrew T. Thomas, 
whose commission expired May 19, 1894. 

George A. Atkinson, to be postmaster at Port Deposit, in the 
county of Cecil and State of land, in the place of Samuel A, 
Vannort, whose commission expired February 4, 1894. 

Harriet F. Cadmus, to be postmaster at South Amboy, in the 
county of Middlesex and State of New Jersey, whose commission 


expired February 6, 1894. 

illiam. D. Holmes, to be ster at Belleville, in the 
county of Essex and State of New Jersey, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after October 1, 1893. 

C. D. Broyles, to be postmaster at Dayton, in the county of 
Rhea and State of Tennessee, in the place of John D. Morgan, 
whose commission expired December 20, 1893. 

Joseph J. Wharton, to be postmaster at Morgantown, in the 
county of Monongalia and State of West Virginia, in the place 
of James A. Davis, whose commission — — March 20, 1894. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Artillery arm. 


Second Lieut. Charles C. Gallup, Fifth Artillery, to be: first 
lieutenant, May 28, 1894, vice Myers, Third Artillery, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Dæeculiue nominations confirmed dy the Senate June 2, 1894. 


POSTMASTERS. 
Jerry Donahue, to be postmaster at Decatur, in the county of 
Macon and State of Illinois. 
William Pollard, to be postmaster at Dover, in the county of 
Morris and State of New Jersey. 
Thomas A. Hills, to be postmaster at Leominster, in the county 
of Worcester and State of Massachusetts. 


Charles B. Williams, to be postmaster at Salem, in the county 
of Washington and State of Indiana. - 
` Martin V. Gibson, to be postmaster at Upper Sandusky, in the 

county of Wyandotand State of Ohio. 

William Wallace, to be postmaster at New Brighton, in the 
county of Beaver and State of Pennsylvania. 

James J. Pauley, to be postmaster atWaynesburg, in the county 
of Greene and State of Pennsylvania. 

David K. Hill, to be postmaster at Leschburg, in the county 
of Armstrong and State of Pennsylvania. 

Edmund Caplis, to be postmaster at West Duluth, in the 
county of St. Louis and State of Minnesota. 

George W. Willett, to be postmaster at Jonesboro, in the 
county of Washington and State of Tennessee. 

George P. Fain, to be postmaster at Rogersville, inthe county 
of Hawkins and State of Tennessee. 

Henry A. Thexton, to. be postmaster at St. Thomas, in the 
county of Pembina and State of North Dakota. 

Joseph J. Hughes, to be postmaster at Fargo, in the county of 
Cass and State of North Dakota. 

Martial Filiatrault, to be postmaster at Two Harbors, in the 
county of Lake and State of 8 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, June 2, 1894. 


The House met at 12 0’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
E. B. BAGBY. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXPENSES OF UNITED STATES COURTS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting estimates for defi- 
ciencies in ap riations for the expenses of United States 
courts, submitted by the Attorney-General; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


BARRY HOSPITAL, HOT SPRINGS RESERVATION, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 513) t- 
ing the use of certain lands on the Hot oie Reservation in 
the State of Arkansas tothe ep dee yg ; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Public Lan 


REPRINT OF BILL. 


By unanimous consent (at the request of Mr. PATTERSON), 
areprint was ordered of the bill and report on H. R. 7273, to 
amend an act entitled An act to regulate commerce,” 5 
February 4, 1887, the supply of the same being exhauste 


OPENING OF INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


Mr. MCRAE, from the Committee on the Public Lands, sub- 
mittedasa capes ja report the bill H. R. 7309 as a substitute for 
the bill (H. R. 6172) providing for the opening of Indian reserva- 
tions to actual bonafide homestead settlers, to prevent fraud and 
speculation in opening such lands to settlement, and for other 
p ; which was, with the ropat panging report, ordered to 
be printed, and recommitted to the Committee on the Public 


Lands. s 
The bill H. R. 6172 was ordered to lie on the table. 


JOHN NELSON. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of tke bill which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6089) to reimburse — — for money paid in 1863 to avoid 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Treasurer of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay John Nelson, of Talley 3 — . 
County, Pa., the sum of to reimburse him for moneys paid the Unite 
States in 1863,in order to become exempt from a draft of soldiers made 
the United States, he mathe at thé time of the draft and payment of 
moneys doing duty as a soldier of the United States in the State of Ohio as 
a member of the Fifty-eighth Pennsylvania Militia. 


Mr.COOMBS. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
hear the circumstances. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the gentleman from 
Pe lvania will make a short explanation. 


ted 
this case and they have found as a fact that at the time of the 
draft this man was in the service and througha mistake he paid 
the $300. It does not belong to that class of cases where a man 
seeks to be reimbursed for money paid to avoid a draft. That 


Mr. WILLIAM A.STONE. The committee have investiga’ 
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this money was paid through mistake there is no doubt. The 
record shows that at the time he was actually in the service and 
performing any: i 

Mr. COOMBS. Did his friends pay it, or how was it paid? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. is friends paid it. He had 
been in the service before, had served his term and been mus- 
tered out, and he re&nlisted, but through some blunder which I 
am not able to explain the money was actually paid. The re- 
ceipt shows that, and shows that he was actually in the service 
at the time. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In what service? The United 
States service? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. He was in a Pennsylvania regi- 
ment which was in the service for an emergency. 

Mr. DALZELL. There is a unanimous report in favor of the 
bill, I believe? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOMBS. Let us have the report read. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I do not think such a bill as this 
ought to per 3 
e SPEAKER. Objection is made. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. MOSEs] is recognized. 


MARY LEVANS. 


Mr. MOSES. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5925) granting a pension to Mary 


vans. 
The bill was read, as follows: J 
Be it enacted, ete., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
directed to place upon the pension roll the name of M Ley: widow of 
Jacob Levans, late a soldier in the Indian war of 1817 and 1818, and allow her 
a pension rated at 825 per month, the said Mary Levans now an in- 
mate of the poorhouse of Carroll County, Ga. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia for the present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to hear the report read, or an Ch seein arch 

Mr. MOSES. This is the widow of a soldier who fought in 
the Seminole war in 1817 and 1818. The records show that fact. 
There is no general law to cover pensions of that date. The 
law beginsin 1832and runs to 1842. I asked consent for the con- 
sideration of this bill once before, and it was objected to on the 
ground that the bill had not been reported from the Committee 
of the Whole. It has now been reported from that committee 
unanimously. 

Mr. BARTLETT. When did this veteran marry? 

Mr. MOSES. About 1840, I think. This is an extremely old 
woman now who is in the almshouse of Carroll County, in my 
State. 

Mr. COX. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. MOSES. This case is jat like yours. : 

Mr. COX. Why do you not bring mine in, then? 

Mr. MOSES. Itis pomak 

An amendment recommended by the committee, striking out 
„twenty before the word dollars“ and substituting “ fifteen,” 
was agreed to. : 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MOSES, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


THOMAS B. REED. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
resent consideration of the bill (H. R. 3150) for the relief of 
omas B, Reed. - 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of Thomas B. Reed, who served as ser- 
geant, first sergeant, and first lieutenant Fifth Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. 
and captain Two hundred and fifth Pennsylvania Volunteers of the United 
States Army. in the late war of the rebellion, for a balance of s earned 
by him in the suppression of said rebellion, and during his entire time of 
service in the s. Army, and not paid to restigai and the same is hereby, 


referred to the Court of Claims for due investigation; and jurisdiction 
hereby conferred upon said court to rendera ju g 
lapse of time. for the amount, if any, found due by it of the 
upon the said claim. 

Mr. COOMBS. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to hear some explanation of this bill. 

Mr. MAHON. This bill was before the Committee of the 
Whole on last Friday night week and was reported favorably. 
It is intended to test the act of 1838, to see whether this soldier 
is entitled to pay under that act. If the courtsays he is not, all 

ht. If he is, the Government will have to pay him some- 
thing less than $600. 

Mr. ENLOE. I would like to know whether this Thomas B. 
Reed is in favor of the free coinage of silver? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAHON. As to this one I can not say. 


ment, irres tive of the 
nited States 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present conside 

F225. 
3 . I object to the form of the 

the Court of Claims. a . 

Mr. MAHON. Wh 

Mr. BARTLETT. 
enter judgment. 

Mr. MAHON, That is all right, if the man is entitled to the 
money under the law. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will not insist upon the objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and pasa engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 


2 
9 —.— it gives the court authority to 


and 
On motion of Mr. MAHON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DONATION OF BRIDGES TO LARAMIE COUNTY, WYO. - 


Mr. COFFEEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of an act (S. 591) to donate to the 
county of Laramie, Wyo.,certain bridges on the abandoned Fort 
Laramie military reservation, and for other purposes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Segoe erected on the Fort Laramie military 


the said bridges in repair and o 
the mili 


SEC. 2. rear after the date of its pas- 
Sage unless the said county of Laramie shall file in 8 within the said 
period, with the Secretary of the Interior, its acceptance of the terms of this 
conditions of Unie ack, tie gual ALAE aad she Saute that ee ern 
shallreyert to the United States. KK poate eects 

The bill was ordered to athird reading, andit was accordingly 
read the third time, and A 

On motion of Mr. COFFEEN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS CANADIAN RIVER. 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R.5601) to authorize the 
construction of a wagon and foot bridge across the South, or 
Main, Canadian River at or near the town of Noble, in Okla- 
homa Territory. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the South Canadian Bridge company. a corporation 
created by or under the laws of the Territory of Oklahoma, its successors or 


ees, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge or bridges for the of vehicles of all kinds, animals, and foot 


ors across the South, or Main, Canadian River at or near the town of 
1 . and at any other point where said river borders Oklahoma and In- 


rritories,so as to connect with the opposite shore of the said river in 
the Chickasaw Nation, Indian Territory. 

SEC. 2. That any bridge or bridges built under the provisions of this act 
shall be a lawful structure or structures, and shall bereco and known 
asa t route, upon which no higher charge shall be made for the trans- 
mission over the same of troops, and munitions of war of the 
United States passing over said ge or bridges than the rate per mile 
paid for the transportation over the public awaya 1 to said bridge 
or bi es; and equal privileges in the use of said bridge shall be granted 
to all telegraph companies; and the United States shall have the right of 
Way across said — 1 — and approaches for 8 purposes. 

Sro. 3. That said South Canadian Bridge Company shall have the right 
to charge and collect a reasonable rate of toll, not exceeding the rate limited 
by the law of Oklahoma Territory. 

SEC. 4. That this act shall be null and void if actual construction of one 
or more bridges herein authorized be not commenced within one year 
completed within five years from the date of approval hereof. 

SEC. 5. That Congress hereby expressly reserves the right to alter, amend, 
or repeal this act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this bill? 

Mr. COOMBS. Has the bill been reported favorably from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. FLYNN. Yes, sir; ee Po 

The committee recommended amendments, as follows: 

At the end of section 2 add the following: 

“ Provided, That before the construction of any bridge herein authorized 
company shall submit to the of War, for 
and drawing of such bridge anda 
map of the location, sufticient information to enable the Secre ot 


War to fully and satisfactorily understand the subject, and unless the plan 
ch bridge are approved by the Secretary of War the struc- 


is commenced the 


his examination and a) val, a dest, 


and location of su 
ture shall not be built: Provided also, That any bridge constructed under 
authority of this act shall, at all times, be so kept an as to offer 
reasonable and proper means for the passage of vessels and other water 
craft through or under said structure, and for the safety of vessels passing 
at night there shall be displayed on such brags, from sunset to sunrise, 
such lights or other signals as may be prescribed by the Light-House Board.“ 

—. 3 line 2, strike out the words one or more,“ and insert the 
wo the.” 

In section 4, line 3, change the word “five ™ to the word three.” 


The amendments were to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
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third time; and boing engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and p > 

On motion of Mr. MCDOWELL, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment joint 
resolution (H. Res. 185) authorizing the purchase or condemna- 
tion of land in the vicinity of Gettysburg, Pa. 


REDUCTION OF PAY OF DISTRICT EMPLOYÉS. 


Mr. GOLDZIER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Houseof Representatives, That the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are requested to report to this House their reasons for re- 
ducing the pay of unskilled laborers in the District from $1.50 per day and 
$1.25 per day to 81 per day; also if a like reduction has been ordered or is 
contemplated in the remuneration of other employés of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 


Mr. COOMBS. Does this come from a committee? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I have offered the resolution. 

Mr. COOMBS. Individually? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Individually. : 

Mr. COOMBS. You want it referred to a committee 

Mr. GOLDZIER. No. I desire its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. GOLD- 
ZIER] has asked unanimous consent for the consideration of the 
resolution. Is there objection? [A pause.] The Chair hears 


none, 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Mr. Speaker, the object of this resolution 
is simply to get a little information for this House. The news- 
papers proclaimed yesterday that the District Commissioners 

ave seen fit to reduce the wages of unskilled laborers in the 
District from $1.50 and $1.25 a day to $1 a day. Now, I desire to 
know, and I think it is important for this House to find out, for 
what reason this has been done. If it is on the ground of econ- 
omy, then I for one think that the economy ought to commence 
somewhere else, and that there are thousands of employés of the 
District who could bear a reduction in their wages much better 
than unskilled laborers working at $1.50 and $1.25 a day. 

Iam against retrenchment when it takes bread out of the 
mouths of the poorest class of laborers. If this reduction has 
been made because the District authorities desire to take advan- 
tage of the present sad state of affairs which crowds the labor 
market and makes a laborer, because he needs bread, accept work 
or attempt to get work for less than he would ordinarily receive, 
I do not i the District ought to go into that kind of busi- 
ness. Ihave always opposed the idea which prevails among 
wealthy corporations that whenever anything hurts them the 
class that should first feel this harm are the poorest paid labor- 
ers. I do not think the United States ought to follow in the 
steps of the capitalistic corporations. I ama‘‘Coxeyite ” to the 
extent of believing that $1.50 a day is little enough pay for ten 
hours’ work. I move the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. t me ask the gentleman a ques- 


on. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I move the previous question. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I understand that my colleague 
[Mr. 8 is asking unanimous consent for the presenta- 
tion of this resolution. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. That was granted. 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent was granted for the in- 
troduction of the resolution. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, let me ask the gentleman 
this question, by way of suggestion for amendment: Why not 
make the resolution broader and extend the inquiry to all the 
8 touching all laborers employed by the United 
States ; 

Mr.GOLDZIER. It has not come to my knowledge that there 
have recently been any reductions in the wages of the poorest- 
paid labor in any other Department of the United States Gov- 


ernment. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, it probably is so. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I insist on the demand for the {previous 
question. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. All right. I thought it might be 
well to do lye out in Chicago as well as in this District, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. IfI may be permitted a single remark I 
wish to suggest to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GOLDZIER] 
that this inquiry be extended and that we inquire into the effect 
of the retrenchment on the part of the United States Govern- 
mont upon the general condition of labor throughout the coun- 


try. I believe that this is a time for extravagance, not a time 
XXVI— 355 i 


” Mr. SAYERS. I demand the 


for economy. I believe it is a time when the man of wealth, the 
man of capital; should employ all the labor that is within his 
command. [ believe it is a time when the Government of the 
United States, the richest organization in the country, having 
its hands upon the wealth of every man through the power of 
taxation, should liberally extend the public funds so as to sus- 
tain the labor of the country whilst it is suffering most. It is 
the time for the extension, not the suspension of public works. 
Iask the gentleman, therefore, to extend the inquiry so as to 
take in the general effect of the retrenchment inaugurated by 
the Democratic party upon the interests of labor in the coun- ~ 
try at large. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair understands the gentleman from 
Illinois to demand the previous question. 

Mr. KILGORE. I hope the gentleman will withhoid that for 
a moment. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. In deference to the pressure of other busi- 
ness, I must insist on the demand for the previous question. 

Several MEMBERS. Let us vote it down. 

The question being taken on ordering the previous question, 
there were—ayes 74, noes 54. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Tellers. 

Mr. KILGORE. I make the point that no quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. KILGORE and Mr. GOLDZIER 
were appointed. 

8 ouse again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 87, 
noes 0. 

Mr. KILGORE. No quorum has voted. 
eas and nays. 

Mr. KILGORE. I withdraw the point of no quorum,” and 
move that the resolution be referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I make the point that that motion is not in 


order. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to commit would be in order 
after the previous question is ordered. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, sir; I can make the announcement 
that I will submit that motion. 

The SPEAKER. The point of no quorum” being with- 
drawn, the previous question is ordered. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. KILGORE], as the Chair understands, moves to refer 
the resolution to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion of Mr. KILGORE was agreed to. 


CLERK COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES, TREASURY DEPART- 


MENT. 
Mr. WELLS. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee 
on Accounts to 8 a privileged report. s 
The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That one of the session clerks provided for in the legislative ap- 
propriation bill for 1834 be assigned to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the : oeny Department, the appointment to date from the passage of this 
resolution. 

The Committee on Accounts to whom was referred the resolution relative 
to the assignmentof a clerk to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
ury Department, beg to report that after due investigation and considera- 
tion the committee are of opinion that the committee named should ba al- 
lowed a clerk, and therefore respectfully recommend the passage of the ac- 
companying resolution. 


Mr. WELLS. On that I demand the previous question. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Before the gentleman does that I 
want to ask a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withdraw the demand 
for the previous question? 

Mr. WELLS. I do; retaining, however, the floor. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like to ask the meaning of 
this resolution. This is to assign a clerk that is provided for in 
the legne 9 pill for the coming year, is it? 

Mr. WELLS. For the present session. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. For the present year? 

Mr. WELLS. For the present session. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Has an appropriation been made 
for this particular clerk? 

Mr. WELLS. Iso understand it. 

I understand further, Mr. Speaker, that this committee have 
a great many important measures pending before them at the 
present time. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. If there is a clerk wd hte sien for 
and not utilized for the current year, that is one thing. What I 
desired to inquire was whether that is the case. 

Mr. WELLS. There is an appropriation not expended, an 
appropriation which has already been made; and, as I was say- 
ing, there are many important matters before this committee 
that can not be attended to without the assistance of a clerk. 
They are having meetings twice a week; during the current 
week on Monday and to-day. At the Monday meeting I under- 
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stand that there were about twenty-five members of Co: 

in attendance, and at the meeting this mo quite a large 
number. There is a measure pending before the committee, 
House bill No. 4126, in reference to abolishing some forty-two 


‘collectors of ; and there are other matters of that charac- 
ter that req immediate attention. The committee only ex- 
ts to uire about $80 for the work of this clerk; and as we 


will probably be through with this session in thirty days the 
amount of the expenditure will not exceed that sum. 

Mr. SAY ERS. How long does the resolution contemplate the 
employment of this clerk? 
Mr. LLS. During the present session only. I ask the 
previous question on the adoption of the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered, under the operation of 
which the resolution was considered and eed to. 

On motion of Mr. WELLS, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


PRINTING OF PETITION. 


Mr. STRAUS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed a petition of the Society for the Abrogation of the 
Russian Extradition Treaty. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
print a petition, the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Petition from the Society for the Abrogation of the Russian Extradition 
Treaty. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I understand this is a re- 
quest to print in the Recorp. Now,I would suggest to the 
gentleman that instead of that, this be printed as a document, 
in which form it will be much more easily accessible to the 
members. 

Mr. STRAUS. Very well. 

There being no objection, the petition was directed to be 
printed as a document. 


DECISIONS, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak 


er, I am di- 
rected by the Committee on Prin to report back joint reso- 
lution ( 


Res. 92) to print extra a, es of the decisions of the 
Interior Department relating to public lands and pensions, and 
ask its adoption. 


The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That the Public Printer be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to print from the stereot; lates, and to bind in full sheep, 1,000 
copies each of volumes 13 to 19, in ve, of decisions of the Department of 
the Interior relating to public lands, and of the digest of volumes 1 to 15 of 
said decisions, and also of volumes 6 to 9, inclusive, of decisions of the 
Department of the Interior relating to pensions, of which 1 copy. of each vol- 
ume, together with | copy of each of the previous volumes of these series 
now in his care, shall be sent by the Secre of the Interior to each State 
and Territorial library and each depository of publicdocuments, and the re- 
maining copies shall be sold by him in accordance with the provisions of the 
joint resolution approved March 3, 1887, providing for the sale of public doc- 
uments. 


The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 


time, and $ 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. There is a letter from the 


Interior Department accompanying the resolution, which I ask 
leave to have printed in the RECORD. 
` There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, May 81, 1894. 


SIR: I beg leave to call your attention toa joint resolution now before the 
Committee on Printing, providing for the p: of an additional number 
of copies of land decisions, and pension decisions prepared by this De- 

rtiment, and to exp! the nope that you will find it practicable to report 

resolution favorably to the House at an early day. Of two.of the vol- 
umes itied in the resolution the edition is entirely exhausted, while of 
several of the others very few copies remain, whilst scarcely a day passes 
Without the Lepartment’s receiving applications for the purchase of the 
same. The volumes of land decisions 8 are in large demand on 
the part of attorneys who are interested in d cases, and the Department 
has frequent occasion to regreśitsinability tosupply these documents when 
payment for the same is made. 

o far as the resolution in question provides for printing these volumes 
for sale the ultimate cost to the Government will be nothing, as all moneys 
received in payment for them will beturned into the Treasury. In re 

to the provision in the resolution directing the distribution of sets of Pen- 
sion and Land Decisions to depositoriesof public documents, it seems to the 
Department very desirable that these decis should be placed in our State 
libraries and in the depository of public documents designated by members 
of Co: for the several Congressional districts throughout the United 
States. so that they may thus be brought within reach of the citizens of 
these who may at any time wish to consult them but who may not 
have secured them by purchase, 

Very respectfully, 


WM. H. S 
First Assistant — 


Hon, J. D. RICHARDSON, 
Chairman of Committee on Printing, 


House of —— 


/ 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 
Mr. BRETZ. Mr. Speaker, I desire to correct a reference. 
The SPEAKER. That is in order. 
Mr. BRETZ. On the 3ist of May I re 
of the gentleman from illinois pe BLACK], from the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, the bill (H. R. 6672) to place James T. 
Peale on the retired list. The report was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. It should 
are arene to the Private Calendar, and I ask that the transfer 
made, 
The SPEAKER. The change of reference will be made as 
suggested by the gentleman from Indiana. 
he committees were called for reports. 


BRIDGE OVER THE DELAWARE RIVER. 


Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, reported with amendments the bill (S. 1950) to 
authorize the Pennsylvaniaand New Jersey Railroad Companies, 
or either of them, to construct and maintain abridge over the 
Delaware River between the States of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania; which was read a first and second time, and, with the 
1 report, ordered to be printed, and referred to the 
House Calendar. 

THE BARGE SKUDANAES. 


Mr. COOPER of Florida, from the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, reported with amendments the bill (H. 
R. 6888) for the registry or enrollment of the barge Skudanaes; 
which was read a first and second time, and, with the accompa- 
nying opori ordered to be printed, and referred to the House 

endar. 


back, by request 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
WELLS, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


TEN PER CENT TAX ON STATE BANK NOTES. 


On motion of Mr. SPRINGER, the House resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend 
the operations of the law imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon 
notes issued during the period therein mentioned, with Mr. 
RICHARDSON of Tennessee in the chair. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota was recognized. 

Mr. IZLAR. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday, when the commit- 
tee rose, my time had expired, thirty minutes only having been 
accorded tome. Ido not think, under the rules of the House, 
I am entitled to the floor, and I do not desire to protract this 
discussion further, but I only desire to request unanimous con- 
sent of this House that I may print in the RECORD the remain- 
der of my remarks, such of them as I omitted yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
IZLAR] asks unanimous consent that he be allowed to print the 
remainder of his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. REED. For the present, I object. I have no objection to 
the gentleman's continuing his remarks at this time, and am 
ready to consent to that. 

Mr. IZLAR. If I recollect, the same privilege was on yester- 
day accorded to a gentleman on the other side, whose name Ido 
not recollect, and who did not speak at all. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I understood that there was a rule 
or resolution adopted here to allow all members who had spoken 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD. For that reason I be- 
lieve the gentleman from South Carolina has that right. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Therehas been nosuch agreement made as 
the gentleman from Missouri understands. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I understood the present occupant of 
the chair to submit that resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been no agreement to print. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman—— 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Minnesota [Mr. HALL] 


is ized. 

Mr. REED. I ask unanimous consent thatthe gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. [ZLAR] be allowed to finish his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina only 
had thirty minutes, in the time of the gentleman from Texas 

. CULBERSON], a member of the committee, who yielded 

thirty minutes to him. 

Mr. REED. IJ ask that the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. IZLAR] be allowed sufficient time to complete his remarks. 

Mr. BURROWS. There can be no ON to that. 

Mr. REED. Will the Chair have the dness to submit my 


uest? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request. The 
Chair wanted the committee to understand the status, and the 
manner in which the gentleman from South Carolina[Mr. IZLAR] 
obtained the floor. 


1894. 


Mr. COX. [have no objection, but I should like to say 
Mr. REED. This matter is not debatable. > 


Mr. COX. Iam not going to debate it atall; but we had bet- 
ter understand what the proposition is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. IZLAR] be allowed to conclude his remarks, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. COX. Now, Mr. Chairman, yesterday evening when the 

entleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] addressed the House, 
= asked the privilege of extending hisremarks in the RECORD, 
and objection was made. 

The CHAIRMAN. This matter can not be debated. This is 
a simple request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. COX. I am not going to object. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the 
r from South Carolina [Mr. IZLAR] will conclude his 
remarks. 

Mr. IZLAR. The views which I here desire to express are so 
succinctly and clearly stated in the editorial which appeared a 
few weeks ago in the Se Press, a mig ee published at 
Grand Rapids, in the State of Michigan, that I do not hesitate 
to adopt em. This editor, in a short editorial on State bank 
notes,” said: 

Those sections of the coun that are asking for State bank currency are 
not all orant inflationists, but know what they are about, and have good 
reasons for the demand, Chief among them is the fact that those sections, 
though full of natural resources are destitute of currency, and their devel- 
opment is prevented by the lack of a medium of exchange. Itis no answer 
to this statement to point to the large volume of money in the country; for 
no amount of money puea up in the bank vaults of New York can supply 
the lack of money in Öshkosh, for instance, or in the South and West. 

A State bank currency will not =, supply the lack of circulation in the 
several States where it exists, but will also supply a currency which will re- 
main where it is needed. Thenational greenbacks are an excellent medium 
for interstate transactions, but the operations of commerce tend to draw it 
to the commercial centers. and we frequently find the banking centers con- 
gosted, while remoter sections are completely destitute. A State bank cur- 
rency, especially if the General Government does not guarantee it and make 

ta universal legal tender, will remain in the State in which the bank is lo- 
cated. It will current in other States to but a limited extent, and only 
by sufferance, for no one will be compelled to accept it. 
| Be these facts in mind, the advantages of State bank notes over na- 
tlonal-bank notes will be nage seen, The only question is that of making 
them perfectly safe, and with the light of experience as a guide, this task 
ought not to be a hard one. 

The experience of Louisiana, Indiana, Massachusetts, and 
South Carolina for a long series of years before the civil war, 
and before the adoption of the national banking system, is strong 
evidence to prove that State bank notes by suitable legislation 
can - be made as safe and peon as gold. A study of the bank- 
ing system which prevailed in these States must, I apprehend, 
satisfy the overtimorous and doubting of the impression that 
no State bank notes can be made safe. 

The laws which regulated banks in South Carolina at the time 
when the banks of that State gave a safe and flexible currency, 
a currency which circulated freely not only within her own 
borders and among her own people, but in other States, are, in 
their main and essential features, still to be found upon her 
statute books. In some particulars they are now more stringent 
than formerly, and consequently must afford more ample and bet- 
tersecurity to depositors and bill holders. 

A brief review of the constitution and laws of South Carolina 
relating to State banks will not be out of place at this Here 
It will tend to show that the State banks of my State can, if the 
prohibitory tax on their issues“ is removed, at once take 
steps to issue bank notes, and that these notes will be issued 
under conditions and restrictions which experience has proven 
to be wise and prudent, and which will give to the people of 
this section a safe and acceptable circulating medium. 

The Constitution of South Carolina of 1868 provides that the 
General Assembly shall grant no charter for king purposes 
or renew any banking corporations in existence at its adoption, 
except upon the following conditions: 

First. That the stockholders shall be liable tothe amount of 
their respective share or shares of stock in any such banking 
institution for all its debts and liabilities, upon note, bill, or 
otherwise; and, 

Second. That no director or other officer of such corporation 
shall borrow any money from the corporation. 

These provisions are contained in the charter of every State 
bank now doing business in South Carolina. A violation of 
these conditions subjects the offender, upon conviction, to pun- 
ishment by fine and imprisonment in the discretion of the court. 

The banks established under the laws of South Carolina are 
“ banks of issue,” but by reason of the prohibitory tax. upon 
their “issues” have never exercised this privilege. These 
banks are excepted from the provision of law prohibiting ċor- 
oe from issuing bills of credit, in the nature of a circu- 

ting medium. Their circulating notes are limited to three 
times the amount of gold and silver coin and bullion in posses- 
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sion of the several banks, or subject to their control within the 
limits of the State, under a penalty of 8500 for each and every 
successive week during which such excess shall continue. 

In order that such excess when it exists may be apparent, it 
is made the duty of the president or cashier of every bank of 
issue on Wednesday of every week to transmit to the comp- 
troller-general an account, under oath, of the amount of bank 
notes of such bank in circulation, and also an account of the 
amount of gold and silver coin and bullion in the possession of 
the bank, or subject to its control, as its own property, on the 
next preceding Tuesday. Every person swearing false y to 
such account is deem: ty of perjury and subjects himself 
to the pains and penalties of that offense. There is also a for- 
feiture for failure to make the report required, of $100, for each 
and every day the same shall be neglected, to be recovered by 
action at the suit of the State. 

Again, it is made a felony for any president, director, mana- 
ger, or cashier, or other officer of any banking institution, tore- 
ceive deposits after knowledge of insolvency; andevery officer of 
such corporation becomes personally liable to the amountofsuch 
deposits, or trusts, received by him, or with his knowledge or as- 
sent, in any such case, to the person thereby damaged, whether 
criminal prosecution be made or not. All persons convicted of 
violating these provisions are subject to imprisonment of not 
less than one year, and a fine of not less than $1,000. 

In addition to the foregoing provisions banks are required to 
publish in a newspaper in the city or town where located, quar- 
terly, a correct report of their condition and business, under 
oath, giving the amount of capital stock paid in, deposits, dis- 
counts, property, aud liabilities, under penalty of forfeiting 
their charters in case of failure. 

From this review of the banking laws of South Carolina it is 
made manifest that the supervision of the State over these in- 
stitutions is not only minute, but careful and close. 

So far then, as the banks of South Carolina are concerned, 
the argument that is advanced by some, namely, that State 
banks may issue bills on more easily obtained and less valuable 
security to the bill holders than national banks are permitted to 
do, does not, in my opinion, hold good. The bills of these banks, 
ifissued at all, must be issued upon gold and silver coin and 
bullion in the possession of the banks or subject to their con- 
trol within the limits of the State. 

It is true that the limit fixed is 3 to I; but 5 has 
proven, if it has proven anything on this subject, that this limit 
does not exceed the bounds of prudence and safaty. 

There are many circumstances connected with banking which 
would warrant the fixing of this limit as a limit of safety. 

Some of the reasons warranting and favoring this limit have 
been alluded to in a previous part of my remarks. I will notre- 
iterate them here. 

Besides this, where State banks are managed by careful and 
prudent business men the limitisrarely ifever reached And 
where they are not so managed, and the bank has failed to gain 
the confidence of the business public and to establish a firm and 
satisfactory credit, it will be impossible for such bank to circu- 
late its bills at all, much less to reach that point which is re- 
garded by some to be beyond the danger-line. 

What may be done in South Carolina under her present con- 
stitution and laws may, if desired, be accomplished in ag A 
other State in the Union, by constitutio: amendments if 
necessary, and b propor legislation, 

But it is no valid reason against the repeal of the prohibitory 
tax on State bank issues that other States do not desire the 
privilege, or that their constitutions and laws forbid the exer- 
cise of the privilege if granted. This is but the old story of 
the dog in the manger. It does not rise to the dignity of argu- 
ment. itis without reason and justice, and smacks of selfish- 
ness. 

I am aware that State bank bills can not be made a legal ten- 
der. Butwhen the banks are so managed as to become not only 
successful, but remunerative to the shareholders and those in- 
terested in-them, I have no fears but that the bills issued 
these institutions will perform all the functions of money, 
be received as, and take the place of, a legal tender in the every- 
day, ordinary transactions of business. 

1 wise and safe banking laws, if the prohibitory tax on 
State bank issues is removed, these banks can issue money in 
the way of business, and this gives elasticity. By increasing 
the volume of the currency, through the medium of State banks, 
a quicker and better distribution will be obtained, and the 
honest and industrious, who are suffering from the financial 
stringency which now prevails throughout the country, would 
be enabled to secure if not a sufficiency of money to relieve them, 
altogether from their pressing needs, at Jeast,so much as their 
credit would justify. 

To use the 8 of Senator BUTLER, in a speech made in 
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the United States Senate on the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on 
State banks: 

According to our present financial policy the greater part of the circula- 
tion is periodically 7 away from the people and hoarded in commercial 
and financial centers, to be let out again upon such terms, in such amounts, 
and whenever those who controlit may determine. As matters now go mil- 
lions of men can not get money for their legitimate business transactions, 
however good their credit or financial standing, because the currency is not 
within their reach, or, if within their reach, is held with such severe legal 
restrictions as in a large measure to destroy its usefulness. 


I am free to admit that State bank issues wiil not give equal- 
ity of distribution; but it will increase the currency circula- 
tion in many sections of the country where money is now so 
sadly needed, and thereby give to the honest and industrious a 
better opportunity of securing if not a sufficiency for all of their 
business needs at a least a sufficiency to lessen their financial 
burdens. If this be so, we should not by our action withhold 
the opportunity. 2 =! 

The repeal of the prohibitory tax on State bank issues will 
not, I am satisfied, prove a panacea for all our financial troubles. 
This of itself, however, furnishes no good or valid reason why 
the opportunity should not be given to test the remedy. If we 
can not work a complete and perfect cure we should, like the 
wise and prudent physician, at least make the effort to alleviate. 

It is by no means true that the prosperity of the people every- 
where is always in proportion to the amount of money circula- 
tion in the country and is enhanced as the circulation is in- 
creased. The per capita theory is not the true and only theory 
upon which to base the monetary needs of the people. This 
mode of estimating the monetary needs of the people is, to my 
mind, not only misleading, but fallacious. 

The table prepared by the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, shows that the currency circu- 
lation per capita gradually increased from 1880 to 1893. In 1880 
the circulation was $19.41 per capita, while in 1893 it was $24.44 
per capita. Yet everyone knows who is at all familiar with the 
times that the prosperity of the people has not kept pace with 
the increased circulation per capita. 

It is true according to the table above referred to that the 
money circulation per capita in 1893 was larger than for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, by 59 cents per capita, but this 
difference can not, I am sure, be relied on to account for the 
great financial depression which has brought so much distress 
and suffering upon the people. 

I am free, however, to admit that there is a relation existing 
between the money circulation of a country and the business in- 
teresis and prosperity of the country; and that this relation 
must necessarily operate upon and affect the prices of commodi- 
ties and the value of money. But while this is so, it does not 
prove the truth of the per capita theory, or, in other words, that 
this mode of estimating the monetary needs of the people is the 
true and only mode. 

On this point the remarks of Mr. Hemphill, found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the Fifty-second Congress, page 
5357, are not only thoughtful, but worthy of consideration. 

From the study which I have been able to give this subject, 
I may be classed with those who hold ‘that the unfavorable 
financial conditions arise not so much from the insufficiency of 
money as from the inequality of thedistribution.” While there 
is in circulation to day in the whole country $23.45 per capita, I 
do not believe that in the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent the actual currency circulation would exceed $2.50 

r capita. This small amount of the circulation of the country 
f wholly inadequate to do the work which it is required to do 
the business of a population of 1,200,000. Hence the cry formore 
money. 

So Seay as the present financial system of the Government 

revails, so long will great injustice be done to the people of the 
uth and West. If the money now in circulation could by any 
possible means be so distributed that the volume of the cur- 
rency circulation in South Carolina would reach even the ratio 
of $20 per capita, I verily believe that our finances would im- 
prove; our business would revive; our commodities would in- 
crease in value, and that prosperity and happiness would take 
the place of the business stagnation and the unrest which now 
disturb and harass the people. 

But so long as the circulation of the country continues to find 
its way to the great business centers there to remain, or is 
locked up in the vaults of the rich, or its usefulness is confined 
within narrow limits in other sections, so long must the finan- 


cial burdens which now oppress and weigh down the South be 


borne by our people. 3 
I believe that there is a romed for these evils of which the 
1 275 complain in the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State 
issues. Partial it og be, but nevertheless a remedy. 
My own judgment is the rehabilitation of the State bank 
issues will meet the demands of the financial situation more ef- 


fectually and completely than any measure that can be under 
taken. It would decentralize the fiscal affairs of the country 
localize them, and bring about the fair and natural distribution 
of money now denied under the present system. It would en- 
able every man of credit and standing to procure in his own 
vicinity the money necessary for his wants.” Such was the judg- 
ment of the phn care Senator above referred to, and fa 
this judgment I ful 7 concur, 

But it has been asked, what will youdo when panics arise? It 
may be that panics will come, and that some of these banking 
institutions may not survive the strain whichjwill be brought to 
bear upon them. But it is a well-known fact that panics do not 
result so much from an absolute scarcity of the circulating me- 
dium as from the fear on the part of the trading people that it 
will become scarce. When this fear comes upon the people they 
at once begin to withdraw their deposits and to hoard up their 
money for the poe of meeting their engagements when their 
obligations fall due. 

The money so withdrawn and locked up ceases to be an “act- 
ive fund” and becomes dead stock.“ These fears can, in a 
great measure, be prevented by securing public confidence and 
establishing an unquestioned credit. This the State banks will 
be compelled to do, in order that they may meet with profitand 
success. ` 

While it is not possible to prevent panics by legislation, it is 
possible by timely and prudent legislation to saye the people 
interested in these institutions from many of the losses and much 
of the distress which often follows in the wake of these period- 
ical disasters. 2 

The statutes regulating banking under the old State bank sys- 
tem were liberal, much more so t they are now, or will be in 
the future, yet it is a notorious fact that even under the liberal 
laws of those times, the banks in the Eastern and Southern 
States were almost without exception good. It is a fact which 
will not be denied that during a period of Soven years the 
banks of Massachusetts 5 specie payment only one time, 
and the bank bills of South Carolina were good all over the Union. 
The experience of the past in matters of this kind must be, and 
ought to be, worth something when we come to consider the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of State banks of issue, and to weigh 
the benefits against the evils which may resultfrom the repeal of 
the prohibitory tax on State bank issues. 

The Legislatures of the several States will see to it that the 
people are protected from“ wild-cat” banks, from overissues, 
and from unfaithful and dishonest officials, so far as these evils 
can be provided against by strict laws and careful surervision. 
We should not hesitate by reason of these apprehended dangers 
to the business public to come up to the full measure of our duty 
by blotting out from the statute book this law which has borne 
so hard upon the South and West by destroying our banking 
institutions and crippling our resources. 

The people have demanded it. Our duty is plain. Will we 
perform it? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I promised to yield 
wo minutes of my time to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 

NLOE]J. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of 
the House to a statement which appeared in the Washington 
Post this morning in its report of the proceedings of the House. 
I will quote from the Post. It says: 


THE BANK-TAX BILL—MR. ENLOE ATTEMPTS TO SIDETRACK IT, BUT IS DE- 
FEATED., 


Independent of the set speeches delivered in connection with the bill pro- 
Sets RES PRIE SN ENAR ai te ace 
Mr. EXLOE to side-track the bank-tax bill by a motion totake up other Pusi- 
ness, 

I want to state that I do not know why that sort of statement 
should be made in regard to this matter, unless it is intended to 
convey the impression that I am 2 ser to the passage of this 
bill. It is a well-known fact that I am in favor of the passage 
of the bill among those who have talked with me about it, and 
I have talked with a good many members. Besides, that motion 
was óne thatit was proper to make on Friday. From the begin- 
ning of this session of Congress up to the present time I think 
we have had three Fridays for the consideration of private busi- 
ness. 

The rules provide that Friday shall be set apart for the con- 
sideration of business on the Private Calendar. The Committees 
on Claims and War Claims have been yielding for other busi- 
ness until recently. A short time since the Committee on 
Claims, as I understand. instructed the chairman to insist upon 
the consideration of business on the Private Calendar. The 


Committee on War Claims, after considering the matter, have 
decided to pursue the same course. Yesterday morning, not 
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seeing the chairman of the Committee on Claims or dt the 
Committee on War Claims present to make the motion, and, as 
undel rstand, both committees intended it to be made, I made 
the motion myself, not with any intention of preventing the 
consideration of this bill; and it would not have had any effect 
upon the bill, so far as that is concerned, for if we had pro- 
ceeded with the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar 
we would have gone on with the consideration of this bill to-day. 
I do not want to be placed in any false attitude by any report of 
the proceedings of this House. Iam in favor, heartily in favor, 
of the passage of this bill, and will do everything I can for its 


passage. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota, Mr. Chairman, to the historians of 
the latter half of the present century it will always be a mooted 
question whether idiocy or lunacy has exercised the greatest 
inlluence over our financial legislation during that epoch. Or- 
dinarily a good system in finance or economies is the result of 
growth, development, and evolution; but in our case the system 
of finance which we have is nothing but a mere patchwork of 
temporary expediencies. an aggregation of makeshifts. Asa 
consequence we have in circulation to-day six different kinds of 
paper currency and two kinds of coin. One coin is only worth 
one-half of the other in value, Some of the paper currency is 
redeemable in one coin, some in another, some in both; while 
the present condition of the Treasury warrants the suspicion 
that most of it does not know that its redeemer liveth. 

It is now seriously proposed by the amendment to the pend- 
ing bill to add to this motley currency forty-four more diferent 
kinds of paper money, each dependent for its solvency upon the 
caprice of the local legislatures and dependent for its genuine- 
ness upon the skill of the local printerand the local engraver. 

I do not propose to enter into adiscussion of the constitutional 
ints involved in this matter, for,as I understand, the Supreme 
urt has decided them all. About the only valid argument I 

have yet heard in support of the proposition is the fact that 
during the heat and excitement of the last Democratic national 
convention, when the thunders were roaring and the rain was 
uring through the roof, somebody surreptitiously inserted 
his repeal plank in the platform. Ordinarily whatever is re- 
solved by a Democratic convention ought to have great weight 
with all thinking men; but to me I confess I have never had a 
very high SSR for the expressions of political parties in plat- 
forms. 

In every campaign which has been fought in this country 
there has been one prominent predominant issue, and people 
have divided and aligned themselves according to their views 
upon that question, aud not upon the side issues which have been 
patched into the platform. The repeal of the bank tax played 
no partinthelastcampaign. Many of us—I was one—openly and 
frankly repudiated it on the stump. Why, all part 8 
are necessarily and deliberately elastic. Down in ma our 
friends have constructed a marvelous platform, catholic and 
broad, upon which -every man who is a Democrat, every man 
who thinks he is a Democrat, and every man who says he is a 
Democrat, can stand with both feet and support the distin- 
guished nominee who honors this House by his presence. It is 
an admirable platform. 

Out in old ouri they have been making another platform, 
a masterpiece of elasticity, a platform so broad that even the 
luminous goldbug from Maine seems inclined to hop upon it. 
I confess when I read that platform it seemed to me as if a new 
‘light had burst upon the old State of Missouri, and I thought 

, that perhaps his constituents had administered a kindly correc- 
tive to our genial friend who went there to make it. 

Mr. BLAND. Will you allow me to interrupt you? 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAND. Will you stand on that platform? 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. I do not know whether I will or 
not. 

Mr. BLAND. Iam afraid that no one like you will. We de- 
mand the restoration of silver to where it was, beginning at 16 
to 1, and changing the ratio. We stand by and are for free 
coinage. I hope my friend will say that he remains on that 
platform. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Oh, no; when I frame a platform 
to stand on, I framea platform which has but one meaning all 
over the country. 

Mr. BLAND. That has but one meaning. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Allright. I will not discuss that 
question with my friend. It may be, however—and Iam sure he 
will pardonthe suggestion—that those burning aspirations which 
have developed so much within the past few months may have 
made our friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] cautious and con- 
siderate. Why, sir, the simplest, and therefore the greatest, of 
poeta. Edward Lear, I think correctly sizes the situation in Mis- 


souri, and in Maine also, when he says in his own elegant lan- 
uage: 
— There was an old man in a tree, 
Who was horribly bored by a bee; 
When they asked, Does it buzz?” 
He replied, * Yes, it does; 
It's a regular brute of a bee.“ 

[Great laughter.] 

Our Republican friends have not anything to say on this ques- 
tion of adherence to platforms. I remember that in the cam- 
paign of 1888 they came before the country with a solemn dec- 
laration in favor of l-cent postage. They elected their President, 
and from that time to this neither the President they elected, 
nor their nickel-in-the-slot Postmaster-General, nor any member 
of either House of Congress, so far asI know, has ever whispered 
a word in regard to I-cent postage. So honors are even be- 
tween us, 

It is said, Mr. Chairman, that if we repeal this 10 per cent tax 
on State banks there is no danger of a return to the wild cat” 
currency which existed before the war. I wish I could be as- 
sured of that; but it seems to me there never has been an epoch 
in our history when theories of finance, false theories in my judg- 
ment, were so numerous as they are at the present time. 

If our Populistio friends, for instance, should happen to carry 
a State, holding their subtreasury views, I do not know what 
kind of a currency they would give to us. Now, I am not in 
sympathy with the existing currency system of this country. I 
will go as far as he who dares go farthest in remodeling that 
system. I care not whether you base your system on a national 
currency or on a State bank currency under national supervi- 
sion. I believe that we need more currency, and Ibelieve that 
we ought to supply the country with it; but I want every 
dollar of currency which floats in this country to be absolutely 
good, good not only in the locality in which it is issued, but 

ood in every other locality in the United States. I believe it 

possible—not by this amendment, but by some other amend- 
ment, perhaps following in the wakeof the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and Currency, or my friend 
from New York Mr. WARNER]—I believe it is possible for us to 
give to the people of this country a better and a more voluminous 
currency than they now have. - 

The people who sent me here have passed through the heat 
and the flame of the wild-cat experiment, and, so far as Iam con- 
cerned, I can never cast a vote here which will render a return 
to that currency possible anywhere in the United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is all that I desire to say directly 
upon the question involved in the pending bill. It comes to us 
in a time of great financial distress and business depression, and 
it seems to me it will be germane, or not altogether irrelevant, 
if we consider carefully the causes of that depression, and tothat 
subject I desire particularly to address myself. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, if I have my friend’s permis- 
sion I would like to ask him a question before he leaves the point 
he has been discussing. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. A short one. N 

Mr. HAUGEN. Ves. I believe that in your State, at one 
time before the war, while the State bank system existed, cur- 
ronoy wasissued by some of your banks under authority of State 
legislation, upon security in the nature of railway bonds? 

r. HALL of Minnesota. Upon State bonds issued to the 
railroads. - 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes, bonds issued in aid of the railroads. 
There were, I believe, some eighteen or nineteen banks which 
issued currency upon that basis, and if my recollection is cor- 
rect every one of them failed within a year or two after they 
were organized. 

3 HALL of Minnesota. I think all of them went by the 
ard. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Within one or two years after they were or- 
ganized? i 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Possibly. Iam not familiar with 
the details. 

Mr. SWANSON. Was not that currency based upon bonds 
or securities issued by the railroads? 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. No, the gentleman has been misled 
by the term railroad bonds.“ — 

Mr. SWANSON. I have seen a statement, in a discussion of 
the question of State bonds, that mortgages given on railroads 
not less than 10 miles in length were permitted to be deposited 
as security and currency to be issued upon them. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Iam not very familiar with the 
history of that period, but the bonds as I understand were bonds 
yann the State issued to the railroads to encourage railroad 

uilding. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am sure that Ihave seen the statement 
8. 


that they were bonds in the nature of mortgages on 
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Mr. HALL of Minnesota. That, I believe, is a mistake. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Iasked the question because I did not know 
but the gentleman might be familiar with the details of the 
matter. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. I am not. I speak only from gen- 
eral recollection. 

Mr. Speaker, from the books of the Treasury I obtain the fol- 
lowing statement of the fiiances under four years of Democratic 
as compared with the immediately succeeding four years of Re- 
publican Administration, to wit: 

Under President Cleveland, 1385 to 1889. 


RECEIPTS. 
8159, 856, 508. 41 
1, 451, 660, 248. 74 
1, 611, 016, 753. 15 


Revenue from all sources (except Post-Office) March 1, 1885, 
ci Ne BOE. eR eee 


EXPENDITURES. 


Ordinary‘expenses of Government, exclusive of Post-Office . 


1, 085, 741, 113. 66 
Bonds purchased and public debt red 341, 


448, 449.20 


Total expenses four year 1, 427, 189, 562. 86 
Surplus on hand 3 183, 827, 190. 29 
Under President Harrison, 1839 to 1393. 

RECEIPTS. 
Surplusin Treasury March 1, 1889, including $100,000,000 gold 


ach net NT IESE ARS lah BERYL ea oe eta RDN $183, 827, 190. 29 
Revenuefrom all sources (except Post-Office), March 1, 1889," 


£0 Marelt 1, 1808 8. 5 coca - ecncsunecan reer 
Fund for redemption of national-banks notes *68, 671, 039. 25 
Total in four years... 1. 792, 221, 820. 12 
EXPENDITURES. 
Ordin expenses of Government, exclusive of Post-Office. 81, 365, 723, 500. 74 
5 and public debt reduced 258, 799, 727. 35 
National-bank notes redeemed #46, 398. 978. 09 
Total expenses four years 1, 670, 922, 296, 09 
Cash in Treas March 1, 1893, including 100,000,000 gola 
F SSS: z 8 ete MRE oe 121, 299, 524. 00 


` è By the McKinley law passed in 1890 the fund set aside for the redemp- 
tion of national-bank notes was covered into the Treasury and became a 
part of the assets of the Government. 

From this statement it 8 that Mr. Cleveland found $25,- 
000,000 less cash in the Treasury than he turned over to Mr. 
Harrison; that Mr. Cleveland's revenue receipts were $110,000,- 
000 less than Mr. Harrison's; that Mr. Cleveland paid off $83,- 
000,000 more of national debt than did Mr. Harrison; that Mr. 
Cleveland ran the Government for $280,000,000 less than did Mr. 
Harrison; and that at the end of their respective Administra- 
tions Mr. Cleveland left in the Treasury $63,000,000 more than 
Mr. Harrison leit. Assuming, which is substantially the fact, 
that the average population of this country during these two 
Administrations was 63,000,000, we find that under four years 
of Democratic rule, as compared with the succeeding four years 
of Republican rule, there was saved to each person in the United 
States in taxes collected $1.74, in debt paid $1.32, in surplus ac- 
cumulated $1, and in the general expense of carrying on the Goy- 
ernment $4.44. Inother words, Mr. Cleveland’s Administration 
cost each man, woman, and child in the nation $8.50 less than 
Mr. Harrison’s. It cost the whole people in the aggregate $535,- 
000,000 less. 

When the Democratic party went out of power in 1889 it left 
to its successor an unappropriated surplus of $184,000,000, mostly 
in gold. Of this, 8100, 000, 000 constituted the gold reserve,” 
a fund maintained to redeem and keep at por our greenback 
currency. In spite of a Republican Senate the Democracy had 
carried on the Government so wisely and economically that as 
pet ea it left the Treasury vaults gorged with accumulated 

ons. 

When it resumed power in 1893 it found that surplus gone, 
the gold reserve threatened with depletion, and the Harrison 
Administration preparing to sell bonds in order to replenish 
the reserve. More than this. So wanton had been the appro- 

riations, so extravagant the expenditures, so reckless the re- 
uction of the revenues during these four Republican years, 
that it was evident the Government would not receive during 
the year 1893 as much money as it had promised to pay out. A 
deficit was inevitable. 
OTHER SYMPTOMS OF DISASTER. 

Aside from the deplorable state of our finances, there was that 
in the business and economic condition of the whole world which 
presaged the coming storm. For many years here and every- 
where the mania of speculation, es y land speculation, had 
been increasing. Everywhere the ‘‘ boomer” was at work, fic- 
titious fortunes were easily made, and men grew rich, not by in- 


dustry, not by physical or mental labor, but byichance—by luck. 
The witch’s horseshoe was in the ascendant, and pluck, not 
ju ent, was the touchstone of success. 

ot only the regular dealer, but the merchant, lawyer, doc- 
tor, workingman, the widow, the orphan’s trustee, and even the 
clergyman and the servant girl, invested their savings in city 
lots and watched with a gambler's eye the trend of the real-es- 
tate market. Where is the city in the United States that is 
not now and for more than a year past has not been reeling and 
staggering under the effects of a collapsed “ boom,” debauched if 
mitt ruined by the unwholesome intoxication of speculative 
prices? 

There seems to exist some intimate connection between real- 
estate speculations and financial panics. As the rapidly rising 
barometer foretells the twisting cyclone, so does the quick ad- 
vance of real-estate values presage the coming panic. Unlike 
personal property, real estate is absolutely unsalable upon a de- 
clining market; no man can unload or protect himself from 
further loss. He is a fixture annexed tothe realty, and with it 
he tumbles to the bottom. 

For many years we have been indulging in this kind of specu- 
lation. Inside property” has attained fabulous values, and 
suburban property far out in the woods and tures has fol- 
lowed with equal pace. Men bought in peace wares of a rise. 
Small cash paynients were made and mortgages given for the 
unpaid purchase price. Everybody had invested and every- 

wasin debt. Wewere gam on credit. Margins were 
8 ; credit was boundless. As early as 1890 this country was 
ripe for a financial convulsion. The boom“ had expanded to 
its utmost tension; the collapse was inevitable. 

As I look back over these years of dizzy prosperity Iam forced 
to the conviction that the crisis which is now upon us was as 
certain and unavoidable as is the racking headaches and the 
rach pulse which succeeds and punishes the prolonged de- 

ch. 
A TRIPLET OF EVILS. 


It is a superstition of the railway boys that accidents always 
come in triplets; not singly, but in groups of three, in quick suc- 


cession. The latter half of 1890 gave us the M. ey tariff, 
Sherman’s silver law, and the failure of the Bar triplet of 
misfortunes which, like the disasters upon the ‘oad, will be 


ever memorable for the suffering they caused. 
HARD TIMES IN EUROPE. 


The house of Baring Brothers, of London, was in fiscal im- 
portance second only tothe Rothschilds. Its customers were the 
nations and the t corporations of the world. It had invested 
largely in securities of the Argentine Republic and the real es- 
tate and railway enterprises of South America and Australia. 
Suddenly the bubble of speculation burst, and the Barings fell 
helpless and bankrupt into the arms of the Bank of England. 
The wise and powerfulsupportof that greatinstitution prevented 
the instantaneous crash which otherwise must have followed. 
This was in November, 1890. The erisis had come. ` Speculation 
here, in Europe, and around the globe stopped when the Barings 
fell. The Australian bank failures followed in quick succession. 
Everywhere money was “ tied up,” people in debt, interest due, 
real estate declining and unsalable. Too late in common with 
the rest of the world we learned the lesson that for the one man 
‘who broke the bank at Monte Carlo” there were thousands 
whom the bank at Monte Carlo broke. [Laughter.] 

With a stoppage of speculation depreciation began. Values 
fell, business was depressed, wages reduced, factories closed, 
men thrown out of employment, labor troubles developed, and 
the era of hard times with all its attendant disasters and dis- 
tress swept around the globe. 

For a time the United States seemed to withstand the shock 
of the Barings failure, and the semblance of prosperity re- 
mained with us. The American farmer came to the rescue of 
the American speculator and inte between him and his 
ruin the enormous and unusual crops of 1890 and 1891. The first 

ear after the failure we shipped and sold abroad over $100,000,- 
800 of wheat and flour more than we had exported in any of the 
three prior years. Our exports of corn, cotton, cattle, meat 
products, etc., were also largely in excess of prior years. The 
next geet 1892, we did the same thing. Thus it was that we 
retarded, although we could not prevent, the coming of the in- 
evitable hard times then prevalent throughout Europe. The 
crops of 1892, however, were ordinary e and gave us no un- 


usual surplus for export. Therefore in 1893 the crash came 
to us. 

In Europe, South America, Australia, everywhere except 
here, the years 1891 and 1892 were years of business depression 
and disaster. 

those modest Ta 
inders,” aye, even Mr. 


I remember that in the last Presiden: cam- 
men known as the Republican ‘‘spell- 
cKinley himself, gloated over the clos- 
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ing of the foreign factories and the hard times which existed 
everywhere except here. It was, they said, one of the benefi- 
cent fruits of the McKinley tariff. 

It it be true that civilized nations are sympathetic, that es 
are so closely allied and intertangled by trade and financial deal- 
ings that when one is struck the shock vibrates through all, then 
itis possible that we in America are to-day suffering from the 
refiex action of the sufferings we then inflicted upon others. 
Our McKinley chickens have come home to roost. 

BAD FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 

In the United States we had one element of danger which did 
not exist abroad. I refer to our silver legislation. Ever since 
the resumption of specie payments the business of this country 
has been upon a gold basis. Everything we sold and everything 
we bought was measured by the single standard of gold. True, 
we had other kinds of money, paper and silver, but we used 
them as the representative or equivalent of gold, because they 
were convertible 7 paii: A 

In 1878 the Bland- act was passed providing for the pur- 
chase of $2,000,000 of silver each month and its coinage into 
standard silver dollars. At that time the market value of the 
371t grains of pure silver contained in the dollar was about 93 
cents. It was then believed that this increased coinage would 
so increase the price of silver that the silver in a dollar would 
soon have an intrinsic or market value equal to the gold in a gold 
dollar. Instead of this the increased coinage led to increased 

roduction of silver, and its value continued to fall in the mar- 
ets. 

Under this law we were constantly adding to our currency dol- 
larsof continually depreciating value. Within the United States 
they were by law a legal tender with a Sone eye power equal 
to gold. Outside of the United States they had the market 
value of 3714 grains of silver and no more. The gold coin wasa 
dollar everywhere, the silver coin was not a dollar anywhere 
except here. The one was cosmopolitan in use and value, the 
other was local only. £ 

For this reason foreigners long ago began to grow icious 
of our national money. They realized that the time would soon 
come when gold would disappear and silver alone remain in cir- 
dulation here. Therefore, in all the loans they made to us, in all 
the bonds and mortgages they took from us, they stipulated in 
8 W that the principal and interest should be paid in 

old coin. 

. In the ninety years preceding the Bland-Allison act we had 
coined only 8,000,000 silver dollars. In the twelve years under 
that act, from 1878 to 1890, we coined 378,000,000 silver dollars. 
Slowly but surely we were drifting to the exclusive use of silver 
money—to silver monometallism ona level with Mexico, China, 
and Japan. 

The whole world knew and dreaded this. Yet, in the face of 
that knowledge, in defiance of that fact, the same Congress 
which produced the McKinley tariff law brought forth its twin 
monstrosity, the Sherman silver law. It was formulated by a 
Republican Senator, it passed a Republican Congress by a solid 
Republican vote, with every Democratic vote against it; it was 
approved by a Republican President. From core to skin, from 
center to circumference, in its conception, in its birth, in every 
hour of its existence, it was wholly Republican. 

The law was only anaggravation ofthe Bland-Allison act. It 
substantially doubled the outputof silver dollars and accelerated 
our speed towards a silver basis. There was no justification, no 
excuse for the passage of the Sherman law. They who voted for 
it sinned against thelight. They deliberately oH to the hazard 
the prosperity, business, and happiness of 63,000,000 pas le in 
order to purchase the votes of silver Senators for the cKinle y 
bill. Thə bargain was the most shameful and in its effects the 
most disastrous ever consummated in our history. 

EUROPE TAKES OUR GOLD. 

Foreign capital atonce became alarmed. Our bonds and other 
securities were thrown back m us, and pola taken awa 
from us. The first year after the passage the law we so! 
abroad $44,000,000 of merchandise more than we bought, and 
also shipped abroad $68,000,000 gold more than we received; 
that is, we paid to Europe in goods and gold $112,000,000. 

In the second year after the law our enormous crops furnished 
a substitute for our gold. Ourexports of merchandise were the 
largest in our history, exceeding $1,030,000,000; our imports 
were less than in the previous year. Wesold more and we 
bought less, and the difference, over $116,000,000, we left abroad 
in payment of our called-in indebtedness. We used our surplus 
si instead of gold to liquidate our foreign indebtedness. 

hen the force of those hty surplus crops of 1890 and 1891 
was spent gold again took its flight from us. The Treasury re- 
ports show this. The amount of net gold in the Treasury was, 
on July 1, 1890 | of Sherman law), 8190, 232,000; on Maret 
4, 1893 (Cleveland inaugurated), $103,284,000. During the same 


an 


period the Government was receiving at its custom-houses in 
payment of duties gold, silver, and greenbacks in the following 
proportions, viz: July, 1890, 95.4 per cent gold, 2.1 per cent sil- 
ver, 2.5 per cent greenbacks; March, 1893, 7-8 per cent gold, 64.2 
per cent silver, 28 per cent greenbacks. So gold was con- 
stantly going out of the Treasury and only silver was coming in. 


THE PANIC. 


Our own capitalists and banks were alsoalarmed. Quietly but 
rapidly they began to gather in and hoard the yellow coin in 
anticipation of its going toa premium. The people, too, began 
to do likewise. Everywhere there was the shadow of a fear, the 
dread of a vague and impending calamity. Then commenced 
the runon the banks. One after another they closed their doors. 
Solvent institutions called in their loans and accumulated money 
to meet the threatened runs.“ Credits and extensions were 
refused. Merchants and manufacturers who depended upon bank 
money to meet current expenses found their supply cut off and 
were forced to close. Failures and suspensions me epi- 
demic. Men were thrown out of employment; business stopped. 


THE BURSTING OF THE “BOOM.” 


Then at last came the bursting of the boom.“ The concen- 
trated force of years of wild, senseless speculation culminated in 
disaster and distress. Values collupsed, everybody was in debt, 
interest matured, property was unsalable, and debtor and credi- 
tor stood yzed and hopeless in the storm center ofthe oe 

It was same old story over again—the story of 1837, of 1857, 
of 1873, of 1883—the story often told, never entirely forgotten, 
but rarely recalled until it hasbeen again repeated. The proph- 
etess Cassandra always feretold the truth, but the gods so willed 
it that no one believed her. I sometimes think that history 
speaks with a Cassandra’s voice, for no matter how clear and un- 
mistakable are the lessons she teaches, mankind seems destined 
to heed them not. 

HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


Those of you who are familiar with Mr. Schurz’s excellent 
Life of Henry Clay, written eight Err ago, will doubtless re- 
call his vivid picture of the panic of 1837. He says: 

History shows fewer examples of wilder financiering. No wonder that 
the money market, which in times of inflation always suffers from spas- 
modic fits of tightmess, became tight beyond measure, and that the signs of 

ching collapse multiplied from day to day. Business men and 
ators cast about frantically for some means of relief. * + + The 
influx of capitalfrom Europe ceased. The speculation which had prevailed 
there during the same panion was brought to an end by financial embarrass- 
ments in the autumn of 1836. Discounts went up and prices down. * 
English creditors called in their dues. industries which, 
carried along by the general whirl‘had produced beyond demand, had to re- 
3 operations, and the price of cotton fell more rapidly than it had 


* + It became painfully upparent that the speculation in public 
lands had anti the possible progress of settlement by many years. 
The imagined values of great possessions in the West vanished into thin 
air. The names of the paper towns located in the wilderness sounded like 
ghastly jests. Fortunesin city lots disappearedovernight. The accumulated 
masses of ay oar merchandise shrunk morethan one-third in their value. 
Stocks of all kinds dropped witha thump. Manufacturing establishments 
Stopped. Tens of thousands of workingmen were thrown on the street. 
ptcies were announced by scores, by hundreds. Everybody was 
deeply in debt; there was a terrible scarcity of available assets. The banks, 
being crippled by the difficulty of collecting their dues, and by the sudden 
depreciation of the securities they held, could afford very little if any help. 

* + + Ruin followed; banks suspended throughout the country. Con- 
fusion and distress could not have been more general. 

Like causes predore like results. The financial crisis of 1837, 
thus described by Mr. Schurz, came back to us in 1857 and in 
1873,and is now with us again. Each was the result of unwhole- 
some speculation and inflated real estate values. In each the 
effect was first felt in Europe in the formof business depression; 
but here in each case in addition to depressed business we have 
had a financial panic, a scare arising from a want of confidence 


in our money and in our monied institutions. 
THE CAUSES OF THE PANIC, 

It was unbridled speculation which brought to us, in common 
with the whole world, hard times; but it was the Sherman sil- 
ver law which intensified the distress and created for us what 
the world has not had—a panic. 

The McKinley tariff, in so far as it disarranged business and 
caused, as its distinguished author claims it did, distress and 
depression abroad, played its part in this work of demoraliza- 
tion. That law, coupled with the extravagant appropriations of 
the Fifty-first Congress, cut down and cutoff the revenues of the 
Governmentand squandered our magnificentsurplus. It drained 
the Treasury to a vacuum, and left usin the hour of our greatest 

ril without revenues or resources to meet the distress which 

come nus, 

The pretense that this panic is in any wise attributable te 
the Democratic Administration; that the Wilson bill has had 

thing to do with it, is unworthy of an intelligent man's con- 
E heen dy It utterly overlooks and ignores the indisputable 
fact that the business depression and stagnation which exists 
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here exists in every other civilized nation on the globe; that 
instead of being local it is universal, and that if it has assumed 
the form of a financial panic heye and not elsewhere, it must be 
because of some inherent defect in our system of finance. 

In only one respect has the proposed reduction in tariff taxes 
affected the condition of affairs. It has temporarily restricted 
importations and thereby cut down our revenue receipts. The 

rospect of lower duties has induced importers to wait until the 

ow rates went into effect before they . This has so re- 
duced our custom receipts as to forcean issue of bonds. McKin- 
ley did his unclean work well. He so squandered our surplus, 
he so reduced our Treasury resources as to render it practically 
impossible to reduce the tariff without temporarily increasing 
the national debt. There was method in the madness of the 
Fifty-first Congress. 

So far as the panic was the result of excessive speculation of 
the past few years, so far as it exists here to the same extent as 
it exists elsewhere, no political party is in the least responsible 
for it. But so far as it has resulted from political influence or 
interference it was the direct and inevitable consequence of the 
vicious legislation of the Fifty-first Congress. It commenced 
before the last Presidential election was decided. The outflow 
of gold began with the passage of the Sherman law, the reve- 
nues were diminished and the surplus squandered before Mr. 
Cleveland was elected It was long before the election thatSec- 
retary Foster announced his intention to use the gold reserve 
in payment of current expenses ‘‘upon a pinch,” and the issu- 
ance of bonds to maintain that reserve was seriously considered 
by the Harrison Cabinet. The skies were red and angry, the 
storm was in the horizon long before the people’s verdict was 
rendered in 1892. 

It is upon the shoulders of McKinley’s servile and obedient 
Congress that history will place the 1 for most of 
the failures and much of the distress of the panic of 1893. 

The proof of this is in the fact that the moment this Congress 
repealed Sherman’s silver law the panic, the scare, ceased. The 
run upon the banks, the failures of banks, the hoarding of money, 
the exportation of gold, all stopped when Sherman’s law fell. 
The delay in the repeal of that law was indefensible, unpatriotic, 
and cruel. It prolonged the panic, continued the uncertainty, 
and delayed recuperation. The indisputable fact that when that 
law was at last repealed the panic stopped and recuperation be- 
gan is conclusive proof that the law produced the panic. 


THE PANIC IS OVER. 


The panic is over. Confidence is restored in our currency and 
in the solvency of our banks. The people no longer hoard their 
money, but deposit it; the banks no longer cal! in their loans, 
but are loaning their accumulations. Money is cheap; capital 
is ready to resume business. 

But the depression still continues. It exists elsewhere; itex- 
ists here. here has been a great shrinkage of values, a de- 
cline of prices here and elsewhere. 


THE LOW PRICE OF WHEAT. 


I was astonished to hear the intelligent gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HEPBURN] attribute this to a fear of a Democratic reduc- 
tion of the tariff. When he attempts to substantiate that state- 
ment by showing the shrinkage in values of agricultural prod- 
ucts he proves too much, and kicks his case out of court. Itis 
1 the prices of our agricultural produets have greatly 

eclined. 

This is especially true of those of which we raise and export 
a great surplus, Take wheat for example. It has fallen to the 
lowest price in thirty years. But what determines the price of 
our wheat? The price of the surplus is the price of the entire 
crop. No elevator or warehouse man pays one price for that 
part of our wheat which he will use at home and a different 
price for that which he will sell abroad. It all goes at the same 
price, the price fixed in the markets of Liverpool, where our 


wheat competes with the surplus wheat of the world. Its price 
in New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, on the farm, is the Liver- 
ap price less the cost of 1 transportation. If wheat 

low here, as it is now, it must low in Liverpool. If there 


has been a shrinkage in the values of our agricultural products 
here, there must have been the same shrinkage in Liverpool; 
for if this was not so we would not only ship over our surplus, 
but we would ship our entire crop if we could get more tor it 
there than here. 

Now, Liverpool being the market in which the prices of our 
agricultural roducts are determined, I leave it to the gentle- 
man’s active ingenuity to 5 8 how any change in our tariff, 
how the ‘‘threat” of the Wilson bill could affect the Liverpool 
market. Unless our tariff legislation can reach over the sea, 
and lay its hands upon those foreign markets where we sell our 


surplus products it can not affect the prices of those products in 
our own markets. 

Our Western farmers understand this. They are not the ig- 
norant numskulls McKinley mistook them for. When he raised 
the duties upon farm products and told them they were getting 
their share of the benefits of protection he did not deceive them. 
They knew from their experience that prices in the home mar- 
ket inevitably followed prices in the foreign market, and that no 
tariff duty, high or low, could add one penny to the selling price 
of their crops, because no American tariff could affect the mar- 
kets ol Europe. McKinley insulted the farmers of America when 
he pretended to protect them in his bill. They “sized him up” 
and hurled back his insults when they went to the ballot boxes 
in 1890 and 1892. 

Still, prices are very low; just as low in Europe as they are 
here. hy? The world’s crops have not been larger than 
usual, Nogreatsurplus has been producedanywhere. Weour- 
selves in the past year have exported less wheat, corn, cotton, 
meat products, etc., than for several years past. And yet prices 
are much lower. hy? Because prices depend upon demand 
and supply. If the supply is the same as it was last year, but 
the demand is less, the price will be less. This is just what has 
occurred in Europe. Since the failure of the Barings they have 
had hard times over the water; harder in 1893 than in the prior 
years. Wages have fallen, men are outof employment, distress 
and sunore have been as great there as here. The people to 
whom we sell our products—our customers—have been hard up 
and forced to economize. 

There are just as many mouths to feed as ever, but they eat 
less and waste none. It is not overproduction, but reduced con- 
sumption; not an increased supply, but a diminished demand 
that has sent prices down in the markets of Europe, and there- 
fore sent them down in our own markets. The tariff and the 
oe reductions of the tariff had as little to do with this 

allin pros as had the mån who rides in the moon. These great 
agricultural crops of ours are outside the pale; they are beyond 
the reach of a protective tariff. You can not, by raising the 
tariff, increase nor by lowering the tariff decrease the prices at 
which they are sold. 


NO PROTECTION FOR THE FARMER. 


In the wheat fields of Minnesota and Manitoba enormous crops 
of the best wheat ever grown are raised. Side by side the sur- 
plus of these two crops go to the seaboard; side by side they cross 
the ocean, and face to face they meet each other in the markets 
of Liverpool. The Manitobafarmer gets for his wheatits Liver- 

1 price less 5 The price of Minnesota wheat 

n New York is its Liverpool price less charges; its price in 

nen? isits New York price less charges; its price in Minne- 

polis is its 2 price less charges, and its price on the in- 
terior farm is the Minneapolis price less charges. 


If you shut Manitoba wheat outof Minneapolis it will compete 
with ours in Chicago; if youexcludeitfrom sy ie it competes 
with ours in New York; if you shut it out of the United States 


altogether it still competes with oursin Liverpool, and there, 
uninfluenced by tariffs, the price of the crop and of the entire 
crop is determined. What erence does it make tous whether 
we meet that competition in Minneapolis, Chicago, New York, 
or Liverpool so long as Liverpool gauges and fixes the price at 
each of these points? Unless your tariff canshield us from com- 
porion m Liverpool, it can not protect us anywhere this side of 
ver $ 
pg LEGISLATION WHICH WILL HELP, 

If you are sincere in your desire to help the farmers of the 
Northwest, stop squandering the public funds upon the patch- 
work improvement of unknown rivulets and undiscoverable har- 
bors, and give us the needed appropriations for a canal connect- 
ing the navigable Mississippi with the Great Lakes, deepen our 
water channels, and give us a ship canal from the Lakes to the 
Atlantic. Give us cheaper transportation to the seaboard and 
to Liverpool. Add to the prices of our crops all that can be saved 
in the costof transportation. Give us untaxed rails for our rail- 
ways, free coal for our locomotives and barges, free ships for our 
cargoes. You have not much money left in the Treasury for any 
purpose; but whatever appropriations are made let them be 
8 for these great and beneficent internal improvements. 

The only tariff legislation which can in any way benefit the 
American farmer is such as will give to the money he receives 
for his crops a greater purchasing power. You can not by 
tariffs raise the price of wheat he sells, but you can by reducing 
the tariff reduce the price of what he buys. If he gets but 50 
cents for his wheat you can give to that 50 cents the same pur- 
chasing power which 75 or 100 cents now have. You can not 
by tariff legislation give him more money, but you can by tariff 
reduction make the money he gets go farther. And when rou 
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have done this you will have restored to the American farmer 
the prosperity of which the tribe of McKinley has robbed him. 

It is-to the free list and not to the agricultural schedule of 
your tariff laws that Western farmers must look for their eco- 
nomic salvation. ‘ 

The panic is over, but hard times remain. Recuperation has 
begun and recovery with noiseless tread is moving ona. Wehave 
touched the bottom of distress and henceforth every step is up- 
ward. Men are beginning to disentangle themselves from the 
meshes of speculation, and the wholesome work of liquidation 
and release goesforward. In the great clearing house of disas- 
ter balances have been struck and the business world breathes 
freer, fuller, stronger. Would 2 aid this Roce persone 
Would you hasten this restoration? Then say to our brethren 
at the other end of this Capitol thut 65,000,000 of people are once 
more upon their feet ready to resume business; that they care 
not what Senators desire to say about the tariff, but they want 
to know what the Senate will do with the tariff. 

I have no hope that anything we can do here will effect the 
instantaneous restoration of business prosperity. The prostra- 
tion which results from overstimulation and excessive specula- 
tion must work its own cure in the course of time and by natural 
Jaws. Legislation can do nothing except to remove the hin- 
derances to recuperation and allay needless fears. 

It is to the credit of many Republican members of this Con- 
ress that, realizing the evils and dangers of Sherman's silver 
aw, they joined with us inits repeal. It required great moral 

courage to thus repudiate and annul the vicious legislation of 
Toton they were the authors. They stood the test manfully and 
well. i 

It is not to their credit that immediately thereafter they at- 
tempted to shift the responsibility of their own acts upon those 
who had not acted at all, and ogen to scare the people with 
awful predictions of the ruin which would follow a reduction of 
the McKinley tariff. Instead of manfully admitting that the 
pee was the direct result of what had been done by them, they 

razenly asserted that it was the result of what was going to be 
done by us; that instead of the effect following the cause, the 
cause followed the effect. Such paradoxical logic is the last re- 
sort of desperate ama rh 

For such purposes prediction is better than fact, and prophecy 
is safer than argument. The bogie man was enlisted in the 
service of the grand old party, and a persistent attempt was 
made to hoodoo the American people. That such unwholesome 
forebodings have to some extent alarmed the timid and impeded 
the resumption of business is probably true. In times of doubt 
and disaster the wildest rumors and most senseless predictions 
find credence among the credulous and the nervous. 

I have collated, and hope soon to present to this House, a fully 
indexed vba tener of the prophecies of ruin in which gentle- 
men indulged during the tariff debate. Handsomely bound in 
Russia, as a companion piece to the travels of Baron Munchausen 
and the fantastic tales of the Arabian Nights, the volume will 
5 to those Who appreciate the marvelous and enjoy the 
absurd. f 

Unless these gentlemen are false prophets the passage of our 
reduced tariff bill will utterly annihilate every American indus- 
try now protected by the McKinley law. Not a solitary lamb 

gambol upon the hillsides; not a loom or spindle will move 
in our woolen or cotton mills; no coal, iron, or lead will be 
mined; no steel will be made or shaped into useful articles; the 
pottery kilns will freeze and decay; collars and cuffs will perish; 
our enormous tin-plate establishments will vanish like mush- 
rooms; no marble will be quarried in Vermont, no limestone in 
Maine; the forests will again become primeval, the woodman’s 
ax will spare the tree, and no timber be hewn, no lumber 
sawed; sugar cane will no longer yield itssweetness, and the sap 
ofthe maple will cease to climb; machinery will rust and rot, 
workshops crumble in decay, and every smokestack will be the 
tombstone of a slaughtered industry; millions of capital will be 
wiped out of existence, and millions of unemployed workingmen 
will die of starvation. Everywhere desolation will tread upon 
the heels of devastation, Chaos will come again, while some 
blasted Britisher, perched upon the aluminum apex of the 
Washington Monument, with satanic leer, will sketch the uni- 
versal ruin of the unprotected industries of the great Republic. 
[L-ughter.] 

Thus saith the prophets. 

This power of supernatural prescience with which the Repub- 
lican oracles are gifted is invulnerable to all assaults of fact or 
reason. It is difficult to battle with the intangible, it is use- 
less to argue with prediction. 

For more than one hundred years these favored industries of 
ours have been guarded by a constant and unbroken protective 
tariff. Sometimes it has been very high, but never so high as 


under McKinley’s law; sometimes it has been very low, much 
lower than proposed by the Wilson bill. From start to finish 

in every hour of their existence the custom-house has shielded 
them from foreign competition, and for their profit has levied 


tribute upon sll the other industries of the nation. 

The Wilson bill reduces but does not destroy protection. Al- 
though more radical than the Morrison bills or the Mills bill, 
it leaves the tariff higher than it was at any time before the 
war. Is it true that after a century of fostering care, after ages 
of subsidy and encouragement these protected industries can 
not exist without the increased taxes McKinley gave them? Is 
it true that the longer they are protected, the greater is the 
necessity for their higher protection? Are tariff taxes never 
to be reduced; must they exist forever, always increasing? 

You say that thousands of unemployed workingmen are suf- 
fering and starving. These are your protected workingmen. 
Has your boasted system, so long maintained, merely kept them 
alive from day to day, consuming all that they earned, accumu- 
lating nothing for the future, and turned adriftin times of busi- 
ness depression, homeless, helpless, hopeless? Has a century 
of unbroken protection thus pauperized the workingmen in the 
protected industries? 

Gentlemen, your prophecies confess too much. They concede 
the failure of your theories. They admit that your system so 
weakens the industries and impoverishes the workingmen it 
assumes to strengthen that without constantly increasing pro- 
tection they can not stand. 

To this culmination does your policy lead us. The system 
which Clay advocated as a temporary expedient for the encour- 
agement of infant industries has become under McKinley the 

rmanent support of industries long established and gray with 

ge. The slight tribute which Hamilton imposed to develop 
new enterprises, McKinley has transformed into an ever in- 
creasing and an eternal tax. 

Unroll the mystic scroll] of prophecy, and tell us, if you can, 
how many ages must elapse, how many generations of men 
must be born, taxed, and buried before these centenarian in- 
dustries will become self-sustaining and an overburdened people 
freed from the impositions of protection. [Applause.] 

Mr. WARNER. Mr.Chairman,though lamin sympathy, sir 
with the movement for the removal of what is now the Federal 
prohibition against State bank currency, I regret that, as ap- 

rs by the amendment which has been aered b the gentleman 
rom Tennessee [Mr. Cox] and the remarks of those who have 
preceded me, it has been decided to attempt to forward such 
a cause by pressing it as a rider upon the pending bill. Not 
merely, sir, is the cause of State bank currency a sufficiently 
important one to deserve special and exclusive consideration, 
but while I appreciate that the question of relief to those who 
last summer assisted themselves without the permission of law, . 
after the means provided by law had utterly broken down, is 
properly a matter of less impurtance than the reformation of 
our whole bank-note currency system, I submit that this, too, is 
a matter of sufficient importance to have deserved discussion 
upon its own merits. And I do not believe, sir, that any cause 
worth any consideration atall was ever helped by complicating 
it with any other, however meritorious. I am too much inter- 
ested, sir, in each of these matters not most heartily to regret 
what I believe is the damage to both most likely to ensue. So 
much for that. 

The Brawley bill is legitimately before this House. It was 
proposed as an independent, nonpartisan measure, and after full 
discussion both insubcommittee and in committee wasadopted— 
as I believe I may say without revealing the secrets of our prison 
house—by an overwhelming vote, not divided along party lines. 

It is a measure of which I am in fayor—though my constitu- 
ents are not interested; and it is, therefore, to this bill now 
pending that I shall venture to direct the greater portion of 
what I shall have to say. 


FAILURE OF THE NATIONAI-BANK SYSTEM. 


It would be superfluous for me to dilate upon the condition of 
our financial affairs in August last. It was so serious as to be 
indescribable; it is too well remembered to need description. 
Its most marked and most instructive feature was the demon- 
stration it gave of the utter worthlessness of our bank-note cur- 
rency system. We had had one for thirty years; it had long 
before been demonstrated to be inefficient—and as a bank-note 
currency system was plainly broken down—not on account of 
any special defect, but because its real object had long ago been 
accomplished. Its principal aim was not to provide bank-note 
currency—there was a plethora of that when the national-bank 
system was established—but rather tostarve the business poraa 
into purchasing Government bonds, as a condition of being 
permitted to do business at all. 
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Sofar wasit from accommodating itself to the wantsof devel- 
oping communities that it took $11 in funds free for investment 
in any given locality to secure for that locality $9 in currency. 
So tar was it from e ding to meet the growing demands of 
the country that, while twenty years ago the then outstanding 
$340,000,000 of national-bank notes represented more than 45 
per cent of all our circulation, ten years later the $347,000,000 
of similar notes then outstanding represented but 28 per cent.of 
our currency, and a year since—the latest date at which condi- 
tions were normal—the $172,000,000 of national-bank notes then 
in circulation outside of the Treasury were less than 11 per cent 
of our currency, of which they had ceased to be a material fac- 
tor 


So far was it from being elastic that we had come to expect 
twoperiodsof stringency in each year, one of which that in the 
late summer and early autumn—invariably arrived; while a care- 
ful survey of the course of our national bank-note circulation 
showed that the general tendency, at first to its increase and af- 
terwardsto its withdrawal, had absolutely no connection with 
present or prospective, however certain, business demands for 
currency, 

It had long since found it impossible to exist under the law of 
its creation, and of late years had not even pretended to observe 
it. And as a necessity of existence, to do the necessary business 
of their communities, national banks had long since ceased even 
pretended obedience to law, and discounts were made in times 
of stringency in the face of depleted reserves. This practice 
was possible because the initiative was in the hands of the 
banks, and the Government had power only to punish; a power 
which, I think wisely, it forebore to exercise. 

In the other particular, however, that of furnishing currency, 
the initiative was in the ‘hands of the Comptroller; and so the 
bankswere powerless to break the law, no matter how beneficent 
might have been such violation. And nothing is more instruct- 
ive than to contemplate the futile writhing and contortion of 
our national-bank note currency system in the strait jacket with 
which it had been pinioned, and tosee the not merely inadequate, 
but itively ludicrous, results of the most strenuous efforts 
possible to respond to the most urgent demands for relief that 
this generation has heard. 

I do not refer to its failure to meet the situation—though this 
was phenomenal initself. The increase of our currency by ad- 
ditions to national-bank circulation during the late panic was 
only about 12 per cent, and was far less than the amount by which 
the banks of a single city virtually increased it by clearing-house 
certificates alone—little more than half the amount by which 
individual bankers increased it during the month of August 
alone by ee buying gold in Europe and shipping it here. 
This, however, is less noticeable and ridiculous than what its 
efforts did accomplish. 

The table which I now quote is itself a conclusive exposure: 


National-bank notes outstanding *— 


Surplus reserve in New York banks, 
a week ending— 


987,500 
251,725 
017, 800 
198, 980, 368 567, 525 
628) 725 
269, 311, 993 013, 450 
208, 948, 105 098, 900 
208, 538, B44 796, 650 
207, 862, 107 623, 000 
207, 479; 520 778, 900 
207, 875, 695 797,970 
207, 833, 032 808, 150 
207, 245, 019 965,100 


*Including those temporarily in the United States Treasury and subtreas- 


+ Deficit. 


June 1 last, there was a surplus of about $21,000,000 in excess 
of legal reserve lying in New York banks awaiting investment, 
and the amount of national-bank currency then outstanding was 
about $177,000,000, During the month of June the surplus re- 
serve in the New York banks decreased to $1,000,000, while the 
national-bank notes outstanding increased to $178,000,000. Au- 
gust 1,the bank funds were drained $14,000,000 below their legal 
reserve; the demand for money to move the.crops was increas- 
ing, the stress was almost a groan et the national-bank cur- 
rency had increased but $5,000,000. ptember 1, the situation 
was improving,and the deficit had fallen to $1,500,000; and, now 


that it was less needed, the national bank note cireulation be- 


gan to d rapidly and stood at $199,000,000. 

‘October 1, the deficit had turned to an embarrassing surplus 
of $30,000,000; but the national-bank currency expansion was as 
hard to stop as it had been to start, and aggravated the plethora 


by an increase of $10,000,000 during September—on October 1 
standing at $208,000,000. November 1, the idle funds had in- 
creased to over $50,090,000, but the national-bank issues were 
still e ding, standing on that date at $209,000,000. Decem- 
ber 1, the unused surplus had risen to $75,000,000, but the na- 
tional bank circulation had contracted less than $500,000. Jan- 
uary 1, 1894, the banks had $80,000,000 more than anybody 
wanted, but the national-bank issues had remained stationary 
for three months at about $208,000,000. By February 1, the sur- 
plus seeking employment had risen to $110,000,000, while the 
national bank note circulation was still about 268,000,000; dur- 
ing February the $50,000,000 loan to the Treasury was floated, 
the most of which was taken from this surplus; yet it stood on 
March I, at $76,000,000; on April 1, at $81,000,000; on May 1, at 
$83,000,000; and meanwhile the national-bank currency had re- 
mained stationary at about $208,000,000. 

Alittleless thana yearago, therefore, whenthere was the great- 
est demand that this country has ever seen for currency, the 
national-bank issues constituted a smaller percentage of our 
total circulation than at any other time except during the pre- 
ceding year; the almost frenzied efforts of the national banks 
were utterly futile in bringing material assistance until after 
the crisis had passed; and the result of their attempt to aid us 
has been to keep the volume of national-bank currency outstand- 
ing during the last fivemonths, when the amount of unemployed 
currency was greater than it had ever been before, at the high- 
est point it has reached for five years. And this is not all. The 
law permits but $3,000,000 contraction monthly in any event. 
It will not be possible, therefore, to get back to a normal basis 
before the annual stringency due next September, and probably 
not for a year thereafter. In every particular, therefore, ex- 
cept security, our national-bank currency system has proved a 
most striking example of what such a currency ought not to be. 

It was to such a dead fetich that our stricken businessappealed 
when caught in the panic of August last. It wasstolid and help- 
less, and they were forced to help themselves, albeit the law 
forbade it; and never was there offered a more conclusive proof 
of the self-reliance of our citizens and the superiority of business 
expedients overGovernmentdirection. Notmerely by financiers 
in our great cities, and by great corporations experienced in 
handling such crises, but in every part of the country, with the 
exception of the far Southwest, did the people work out their 
own salvation. 


I will pea for a short question. 
Mr. MARSH. A very short one. I will not take a moment. 

Mr. WARNER. Very well; what is it? 

Mr.MARSH. While the national banks last summer and fall 
were endeavoring the best they could to expand the circulation, 
Nair nee you and your friends in this House endeavoring to cur- 

t? 

Mr. WARNER. The best answer to that is that the national 
banks did expand their circulation; but the quickest time they 
could do it in by any process known to the law passed by a Re- 
publican Congress was not shortenough toenable them to meet 
the emergency. 

Now, Mr. C man, that brings us to the consideration of the 
Brawley bill and the subjects with which it was intended to 
deal. It provides, to state it summarily, for the suspension of 
the penalty against any American citizen who shall have dared 
to supply himself or the community with currency, and applies 
to those cases only which occur’ after the Ist day of August 
last, and only to such 5 was circulated and recalled 


‘before the Ist day of January 


CURRENCY EXPEDIENTS USED. 
And now, sir, not merely to explain the precise situation with 
which the Brawley bill deals, and to correct certain radical misap- 
prehensions which seem to be current in this regard, but espe- 
cially to note as a slight contribution to a discussion which has 
already been inaugurated and must continue until our bank-note 
currency system has been put upon a legitimate basis, I venture 
to note somewhat in detail the several classes of expedients 

adopted. : 

OLEARING-HOUSE CERTIFICATES. 


First was the use of clearing-house certificates, properly B0 
called, of which New York issued $41,495,000, Philadelphia $11,- 
000.000, and Boston $11,448,000, and five other cities Baltimore 

Pittsburg, New Orleans, Buffalo, and Detroit) some $5,000,000 
additional. The following is a summary memorandum in their 
regard: 


New York.—Denominations, $5,000, $10,000, $20,000. Bearing interest at 6 
percent; issued upon deposit ot approved bills receivable or other securi- 
‘ties, not inexcess of 75 per cent of market value of such securities; such 
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certificates to be receſved and paid in the settlement of balances at the clear- 


house. 

5 exclusively to banks which are members of the Clearing- 
House Association, “ and these certificates were of no value in the hands of 
by 3 other party. There is no record here of a loan certificate ever being 
held or offered for redemption by other than a member of the associa- 
tion.” Resolution of October 2, 1860, viz: “Any member ofthe Clearing- 
House who shall pay or deliver to any party, other than a mem- 
ber of the said association. the certificates of deposit of the clearing-house 
depositary, shall be subject to a fine of $109," was understood by the associa- 
tion to apply to these certifi 


cates. 
he reason for the issue of loan certificates was the disturbed financial 
condition then existing, which in the opinion of the Clearing-House Associa- 
to resort to the same methods that had been 
ons, È €., 1873, 1884, 1890.“ 


tion has made it necessa 
adopted on previous 
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Boston.—Denominations, $5,000 and 810,000, bearing 7.3 per cent interest. 
Certificate precisely like that issued by the New York Clearing House 
Association. 
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A prominent banker of Boston writes: 


“The object sought, it seems to me, in the issue of these certificates, wasto 
enable the banks to assist each other by loans at a regular rate of inte 3 
7.8 per cent, upon collateral security, the security being deposited with a 
committee for the benefit of all certificate holders, thereby releasing s large 
amount of currency for public use. 

“This arrangement was made on account of a great financial emergency. 
Without the facilities afforded by it, ae. one bankcould borrow of an- 
other on the security of its assets, I doubt if it would have been possible for 
many of the banks to have sustained themselves, certainly not except at 
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the cost of the failure of many merchants and corporations and practically 
a complete prostration of business.” 


er pooe eas ernie cnc a seh oe aa sens 
Maximum outstanding on any one day A 
First issue 


Philadelphia.—Denomination, $5,000 only. 
Form and restrictions asto use 


. Six 
ractically the same as New York. “* 

were only used between the banks, members of association, in their daily 
settlements with each other, and could be used in no other wax.“ 


per cent interest. 
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Piltsturg, Pa.—Denominations, 81.000, 25,000, and 810,000, bearing interest 
at6 per cent (and 4 per cent commission). Limited to 75 per cent of face 
value of securities ited. Certificate the same as New York. 

They were nevercirculated and never used for the purpose of circulation, 
and were not used by any other than those banks which were members of, 
or redeemed their checks through, the Clearing-House Association.” 


Maximum outstanding on any one date. — $987,000 
First Aug. 11, 1893 
— aes Nov. 10, 1893 


“The principal reason for pursuing this course was the inability of the 
banks to procure to settle their balances, as has always done 
heretofore. It is generally supposed this scarcity of currency was z 
— 5 — 3 deposits being drawn out and placed in safe-de- 

t vaults on s eposit. 

“The wisdom of this course of action was demonstrated almost imme- 
diately by a subsidence of the excitement which had been noticed here, and 
as it was in nearly all of the large cities, as it convinced the 5 that 
the banks comprising the clearing house were determined to act toge to 
sustain each other in order to prevent disaster to the business community. 
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“The certificates were nearly all issued in the larger denominations and 
were used only in settlement of balances through the clearing house. There 
was no case reported, and I do not believe there was any case, where they 
were used for any other purpose.” 

Baltimore. Md.—Denominations, $1,000, $3,000, and $6,000. 

“They were issued by the Baltimore Clearing-House Association to facili- 
tate the exchanges through the Clearing House only, and for no other pur- 
pose, and in no manner could be used as circulating notes.” 


Amount issued: 


$1,000 denomination — $173,000 
$3,000 denomination . 444,000 
6,000 denomination 858, 000 
/ — EENET EN E 
Firnis ue... June 27, 1893 
nn ee eee E 88 Dec. 31, 1893 


BALTIMORE CLEARING HOUSE. 
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Bufalo, N. Y.—“ The certificate and the manner of issuing same—as also 
the collateral securities received—were in accordance with the rule prevailing 
in the New York Clearing House; in fact were exact copies of the loan cer- 
tificates used in New York. These certificates were used for no purpose ex- 
copt paying balances to banks in the Clearing House, They were never used 
outside the Clearing House and by the banks connected with the same. 

“They were found not only convenient, but without the use of them it 
seems as if it would have been impossible for the banks to have made their 
settlements with each other.” 


/ AATTT—TTVT—T—TW—T—T—TT—T—T—TVT＋TV＋TV—TTTT—TVTTT June 27, 1893 
Date of last issue.......---..-....2.. Aug. 18, 1893 
Date of final retirement Nov. 13, 1893 
. SRR so ene wae rea E p OEE EELS EE E $985, 000 


The largest amount outstandin 
were issued in denominations of 


at any time, July 9, $925,000. Certifica 
1,000 and $5,000. 


Form of certificate same as New York. These certificates ‘‘were not in- 
tended to, nor did they, circulateas money. Their size, 5,000, was an effect- 
ual preventive of that. Again, their payment outside the association was 
a A 8 Such payment rendered the member so doing lable to 

New Orleans.—Denominations from $500 to $10,000 as the banks required. 
Interest 7 per cent. Not to be in excess of 75 per cent of market value of 
securities deposited, the committee reserving the right tocall for additional 
security whenever, in their judgment, it may be required. 

“These certificates were issued solely for settlement of daily balances at 
the clearing house. They were not used outside of the clearing-house banks, 
and were never intended for such use.“ 
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In the main, this memorandum will speak for itself. There 
are, however, two matters which it is perhaps proper I should 
make clear at this point: First, the clearing-house certificates 
just referred to were not issued in violation of the law; they were 
never used and could not be used as currency; their case would 
be in no way affected by the passage of this bill; and from no 

uarter interested in them is there any desire for its passage. 

ot merely from their nature and denomination were they on 
their face so inconvenient for use as currency as to preclude the 
possibility that they should be so adjudged, but they are ex- 
pressly made receivable exclusively in exchange between the 
associated banks—a mere convenience for keeping mutual ac- 
counts between the members of a partnership—and generally, 
especially in the case of those issued at New York City ear Ae 
ited by heavy penalties from even being let pass into the hands 
of anyone outside of such association. In short, these clearings 


1894. 
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house certificates, properly so called, were nothing but 8 
business expedients repeatedly used before, and of which indee 
some form is in constant daily use, even in ordinary times, in 
most cities outside of New York. 

In their issue and use no law was violated or evaded. It is, 
however, doubtless true that the extent to which it became 
convenient to use these ex pedients, forsettlements between banks 
of mutual balances, was increased by the fact that their reserves 
of actual cash had already in some cases become reduced below 
the legal limit. As before noted, however, this was not in itself 
a violation of law. The actually illegal thing that responsible 
bankers all over the country did do was to discount paper while 
their reserves were below the legal limit; and, as I have also 
noted, this has so uniformly been done in every crisis through 
which we have passed that the law has become a dead letter. It 
is not necessary to argue here as to the propriety of what the 
banks did. I think that they did right. The fact, however, 
which I wish here to emphasize is, first, that so far as concerns 
the great cities and the clearing-house certificates issued by their 

s, they were not issued in violation of law, and would not 
be affected by the passage of this bill; and second, they are ut- 
terly indifferent as to what you may do in its regard. 

IRREGULAR CURRENCY. 

But outside of our great financial centers conditions arose 
which were novel and desperate to those who had to deal with 
them. They saw no way except squarely to violate what thoy 
understood to be the law. They did it openly and aboveboard, 
honestly and effectively, all over this country, to the inestima- 
ble relief of the situation, and thus most certainly averting in- 
calculable loss and suffering. And before making further com- 
ment I quote here the imperfect but characteristic memoranda 
which have come into my possession as regards these successful 
efforts of our American people in their villages and factories to 
help themselves in defiance of law. 


Bonds as Currency.—Many of the holders of bonds of large denominations 
areexchangingthem at the Treasury for their equivalent in smaller denom- 
inations. Tuls is occasioned by the desire to use bonds as currency, and 
shows the scarcity of regular currency among the bankers. er having a 
bond for a large amount changed by the Department into several bonds for 
$50’s, 3100's, and $500's, the banks are able to make payments, in case there is 
arush made on them, and they can use the bonds for eurren y. This isa 
concerted action and has been the subject of action and suggestion by the 
Western banking associations and also py the ciearing-nouse associations of 
larger cities.—American Security Financial Review, August25, 1893. 

The Register’s Office at the Treasury has for the last week been in receipt 
ofnumerous consignments of 4 percent United States bond: for exchange 
into smaller denominations, the amount thus exchanged during the last 
8 1855 days amounting to more than 81,000, 000. Comm rectal Bulletin, August 

1 

Boston, Mass,—' Certified checks have been issued, but toa very limited 
extent, as a substitute for currency." 

Springfleld, Mass.— One device used in this vicinity to supply circulating 
medium was the issue in payment by corporations to their employés, weekly, 
of small checks instead of cash." 

8 Muss. — Some of our large co 
ployés in five-dollar and ten-dollar checks, w 
currency.” 

Salem, Muss. — We saw evidence, at the time, of friends and individuals be- 
ing forced to the use of pay-checks.”’ 


Fall River, Nuss. — Two or three of the mill corporations, for one and - 
sibly two weeks, paid their help in checks upon the banks in which they 
weredepositors. Iam unable to give the amount, but it was not large.” 


$1.00. ‘WAMPANOAG MILLS, 
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Fall River, Mass. — The demand for curreucy here was relieved by some 


x Bon corporations using their checks, without certification, instead of cur- 


8 . the same method was pursued in other cities and towns in- 
ate.“ 

New Bedford, Mass. Two at least of our cotton corporations used checks 
in payment of labor ak a ben ge say, of about three months, the de- 
nominations being mostly $5 and $10,and in some instances one-dollar and 
two-dollar checks were used. They were similar to the re; bank check 
used by corporationtreasurers. They were accepted cheerfully by the help, 
who had no difficulty in cashing them for the necessities required. It was 
considered a successful move, and no doubt helped banks. I do not think 
that the help were deprived of work on this account." 

New Bedford, Mass.— Some of the mills poops the check system for 
sums under 85. and the city used checks for and $10. In this way the 
pressure was taken in a great measure from the banks, and they had no 
trouble afterwards in securing bills, silver, and gold as needed.” 

North Adams, Mass.—The banks did nothing, but the leading manufactur- 
ing concerns issued orders in currency denominations, “Pay bearer $— in 
goods,” etc., which were accepted from merchants for deposit as cash by all 
the banks. 

Lowell, Mass.—" During the late financial crisis a few corporations and in- 
dividuals employing labor in this city paid their help for wa in checks 
. through the clearing house, on account of the difficulty in obtain- 

g currency of anykind. Thesechecks were generally forsmall amounts— 
one or two weeks’ wages—say 85 to $30. Iknowof no other attempt to get 
over the difficulty.” 

Worcester, Mass. - A few of the large concerns like Washburn & Moen 
paid off in checks on their respective banks, which checks were payable 
through the clearing house.” 

Willimantic, Conn.— During the pees age Sd of July, August, and Septem- 
ber it was with extreme difficulty that this company could secure currency 
to meet the weekly pay roll, amounting to about 82.000 
time notified our employés that we would be compelled to pay them in 
checks, and went so far as to have them printed, which were in the usual 
form of a regular check, payable to bearer. 

“Fortunately, the First National Bank of Willimantic was enabled to con- 
tinue to supply us with currency, though we understand at a considerable 
loss in payment of premium and express charges.” 

Hartford, Conn.—The only action taken by the Hartford Clearing-House 
Association was a resolution to the effect that it would be advisable for the 
banks to send out to the larger dealers a circular reminding them that 
checks, etc., due at their counters, are payable through the clearing house 
and should be so stamped. ‘‘{n response, some of our manufacturers (not 
all) for a short time paid their help by checks drawn as requested, instead 
of using currency, as is customary.” 

Hartford, Conn.—‘' Manufacturers in this city, in many cases, have used 
for pay rolls the!r own checks, drawn 8 through the clearing house, 
and in denominations of #1, 82. $5, and $10, but not certified, they being 
readily taken without certification.” 
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New Haven, Conn.— One manufacturing firm instead of using biped 
for their entire pay roll, paid the larger amounts, like 810, $15, and #20, wit 
their regular written checks.” 

New Haven, Conn.—(Press notice, August 11, 1893.) “Mayor Sargent, the 
head of the firm of J. B. Sargent & Co., says that the shut-down of that firm 
is not due to lack of means, but to the inability of the banks to provide cash. 

e firm proposes to have checks of various denominations printed and 
made payable by the Mercantile Bank of New York. The employés will be 
paid in this don lag in their turn will meet their obligations to storekeep- 
ers and ords. 


n 
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New Haven, Conn. It was stated in the Register of August 11, 1893, that 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard, of Hartford, were kept running at night to 
print paper money for Hartford manufacturers.” 


ments for pay rolls an unasual amount of fractional silver, and in very few 
cases to give checks to individuals for weekly paymentof wages.” 

Providence, R. .— There are two concerns that have paid their help by 
checks through the clearing house that I knowof. The balance of our man- 
ufacturing concerns have bought and paid in currency. * There has 
been some payment of the helpin Pawtucket and Woonsocket by check, but 
not to any great extent. 

I regret I can not give you more information in detail about the check 
business, but the parties d have done it do not seem to be very proud 
about it, and will not say much.“ 

Providence, R. J.— Some corporations issued checks (one issue at least 
being certified) to their help on their banks, these checks being in some 
eases for denominations corresponding with bank bills and Government 
issues, and others for the exact amount required to pay their help.“ 
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Woonsocket, R. T The mills in Woonsocket, during the stringency of 
money matters, were 3 bers once or twice to resort to corporation checks 
being unabie to obtain bills at any price. Our corporation was compelled 
to issue one thousand of these checks one week only; but aeann, or the 
treasurer, who had to sign these checks, we succeeded in gelang b after- 
ward. These checks were used very generally in Rhode Is for two or 
three weeks in A t, and hel to tide over a time when no other means 
of payment could be devised. my long business experience I have never 
known another such peculiar stringency. Aconcern that had over $100,000 

in the bank was obliged to use checks because they could not get 
to pay labor.“ 

Portland. Me., September 10. Curreney has been somewhat scarce, and 
— yah oon having large pay rolls to make out, in one or two instances, 

checks in part ment. I believe. however, that there will be no 
further necessity for as bills are coming in quite freely.” 

Rochester, N. Y.. September 1, 1393.— This clearing house has taken no action 
either as tocertificates or in to certified checks. * + Afewof our 
manufacturers have used ed checks to some extent, in some cases 
small drafts on New York banks have been issued.” * è * 

Buffalo, N. F., May 3, 1894.—“ The only instance of use of substitutes for 

last summer was in the case of two banks—the Marine and the 

Manufacturers and Traders’—who printed pay checks for individ and 

firms, which they certified. These werein use only a short time.” 

‘alo, N. Y.—“ During the late currency famine, when it was utterly im- 

ble for banks here to draw a sup; from ou 5 manu- 

availed themselves of pay-roll checks, with their banks 

to accept their checks on money deposited, and 
prevailed for two or three weeks thro 

check was drawn on the bank and upon p: 
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Gloversville, N. Y.—At this place checks were used during the stringency 
payable at future date, of which the following is a specimen: 
Foy, 
L123 
+4 
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fos. gern 
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— BK 22 — 
Binghamton, N. ¥.—" Some of our banks thought it 


‘ht help to have the 
factories pay by check. A single trial satisfied them, and so we all bought 
the currency and satisfied all demands in the usual way. 


The Zrie Railroad issued printed pay checks drawn on New York, which 
were used as local currency at their stations, and in general redeemed by 
Station agents, who were allowed to include them as cash in their romit- 
tances to the main office, 


Johnstown, Pa.—Bond certificates originated and put in 8 by the 
Johnson Company, manufacturers of street-rallway su es. agree- 
ment with the company, the employés invested two-th of their pay in 
these bond certificates" representing securities de ted in trust, De- 
nominations: $1 and 85. The business people of J town accept these 
certificates for goods in lieu of currency, but the banks do not receive 
them on deposit; the plan has been a success, and thereby the means of 
averting much suffering and distress.” 
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Pittsburg, Pa. — The means here used in the attempt to remedy the lack 
of currency were clearing-house certificates (used exclusively by banks in 
settlement of daily balances), and the payment of workmen in some few 
cases by checks, payable through theclearing house only, and in fewer others 
by payment of total amount due, one-half cash and one-half in time notes, 
running from thirty days to six months, 

“In a degree these methods proved of service, but were only as a drop in 
the bucket to the uirements of trade and commerce in Pittsburg. 

a the months of July. — — and September the banks found it 
impossible to extend the accom: ation required by me nts and manu- 
facturers, 8 the very best commercial paper, and all enterprises were 
consequently hindered.” 

Philadelphia, Pa.—“ Some few manufacturers for a short time paid their 
hands in checks.” 

Richmond, Va.—‘* Some of our manufacturers have used certified checks, 
payable through the clearing house, in paying off their hands. Others have 
adopted the plan of issuing scrip payable ondemand at the end of sixty days, 
and e on their face that they are in payment of wages due. 

“These have generally passed payment at par; others have paid a pre- 
mium for currency.” 

Richmond, Fa. The city of Richmond issued some $200,000 baby bonds, 
in denominations of 85 and #10, payable in one year at 6 per cent, and some 
few of the manufacturing companies issued their checks payable in sixty 
days, with interest. to their employés, which were used by them with the 
merchants in buying provisions." 

Lynchburg, Fu.—“ We furnished our people sufficient currency to pay their 
laborers; We were careful not to oid nga who ‘ht hoard currency have 
more than $50. As to time certifi . We are still enforce’ the law, but 
where a person needed a larger amount than #25 for urgent demand we ac- 
commodated them. $ A great many of these time certificates have 
changed hands; some having accepted them in payment of property, by mer- 
chants, and for various debts.” 

Danritle, Va.—Clearirg house scrip issued “which was readily accepted 
by merchants and citizens generally in payment of eros or any kind of 
debt. I is first-class State currency.” ated August 14, 1893, 
abie in ninety days. There was only one issue, which was of the above 
te; the entire amount issued was ot amount 234,028 
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were retired before maturity, $5,125 were retired on day of maturity, 2,071 “These certificates wereissued not only for . 
have been since retired, leaving $22 still outstanding. z så between the banks, but were also 252 circulation by the banks. The prin- 
7 a ayid 


cipal reason which induced the banks here to adopt this measure was to 
enable them to moye the cotton crop of this section successfully, since we 
feared at the time the issues were made that we would be unable to secure the 


A mie 2 necessary currency from our New York co mdents. As you know, the 
i Wh 8 8 > — N Ty stringency had in a large measure passed, and the money market had greatly 
i Sa A 2 eased up before the cotton crop was moved to any extent; and this necessity 
uk x N > 
t 2. me „therefore, have been relievi out the issue of certiticates. Bu 
| 3 g ht, therefore, have been relieved without the issue of certifi But, 
| x & Qe my N 8 7 S S ae under the circumstances, they were issued, and we found that they were 
H x NA . = S S o 2 readily received by the banks, and also by the merchants, and thus, toa large 
i HAF FSS y S $ se extent, the money stringency in this hborhood was removed.“ 
EE Y$Slasgoyy ` Chester, S. O.—Instraments similar to those issued by the Columbia Clear- 
$i 8 Š N PES 2 6 S 55 . House Association wore used here. The securities deposited were twice 
i ji $ és © Value of the certificates issued. 
2 1 i J 8 8 8 8.8 a 7 + YH ra ~Florence, S. C. The certified check plan was in operation. 
8 Qs XSL hes H 7 Eatonton, Ga.—"I think that a large number of certificates of deposit were 
8 8. = 8 2 FA 9 O “a used wr . ee Ga., to supplement the currency, and with 
oe es 2 25 good effect, dur: 6 panic. 
75 at 75 & by N. 8 È = 2 $ Q 7 Macon, Ga.—One bank here issued certificates of deposit toa small amount. 
Bs E H 8. D S = * * > . 25 They were almost immediately taken up, however. 
r QAS BLA On? Q K Columbus, Ga.—Examples of the instruments used here are those issued 
ss } = © =. 8 S Ss Q so Ree Eagle and Ph Manufacturing Company and the Muscogee Man- 
oy Si 8 S 8 TF X = 3 D EF The first was 6 follows: 
ty H N 2 5 = 
mei RLS ge 8 8 Q ww 
Lo BED eyo. & EAGLE and NN MANFACTURING oo. 
i 8 a N DY S 8 = 
7 2 à š p $ à 8. $ d Hj No. Columbus, Ga., August 15, 1998. 
1 8 we ws SR S 2 PAY To BEARER 
A a 
& 8 8 =. N & & 8 X Q ONE DOLLAR in EAGLE AND PHÆNIX MERCHANDISE at Retail. 
ae 8 aa SA N N 2 20 ——, Supt. 
* 5 = 
SS AŞ A 8 8 Q Bagle & Thani ME. OG. 
2 a? se 
8 RI S s&s 3 U Columhus, Ga. Treasurer. 
3 2 E r? 
2 Sa CFs 8 
* i SA 8 y D O 2 YA Upon its back was acertificate of the Columbus Savings Bank, that goods 
2 Ds N. * S L. A — BA had been deposited in trust to secure payment. These were issued in vari- 
55 SA = œ N & Q — ous denominations and were readily accepted by business men and banks. 
* J. 1 ENa S S Hj S The Muscogee Manufacturing Company issued an instrument in the fol- 
38 È 8 2 ES H &S lo form: 
775 . O X - 
> 3 $: 
mi SS eaS gESQ BR |” ONE- n 
72 N . 98 227 : 
5 +E FT . 2 SN HÄ MUSOOGEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
i aa ° 
i S 8 S xs 8 Š 1 No. —. Columdus, Ga., Sep. 2, 1893. 
H SS 288 =o : On demand at any time after sixty days from date, without 
RS Sk 22 
H ak AÀ X J SS grace, THE MUSCOGEE MANUFACTURING COM 
i Je $< x N a ANY promise to pay the bearer the sum of one dollar. 81 
| *. by cs N F S 25 Ajs ae igation is given as security Jor and not in payment 
{ g re . e , tet tree 
8 D 8 x R 8 . ao ama 15 payment hereof such claim will be fully satiafied and 
S = =. ~** o~ 7 pare. 
ai 8 eS A n N 7 ‘ab 
7 i 128 n A Oa 
ss Ei J . SS Fes Q as 
Sa + a 
mii da SURE 
e H 2a as œ% 
ae S| 8 88 Į 
D t Q * Q: 3 
0 ji 9 = ` H 
G i CR R a H 
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* Columbia, S. C.—** Clearing-house certificates.“ Denominations, 81, 85, $10, 
20. and $50. Limited to 66j per cent of value of securities. 
Dated, August 19, 1803. 
Aggregate issue, 882.000. 
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HOUSE CERTIFICATE. S 


LATE 7 


Albany, G. August 29th, 1893, 


NATIONAL BANK, « aes. 


6 5 N 36 — with tbe meer Cieariag Haure, securities of the valve of Two Dollars for 
„ Shao, Columbia Clearing Hause Aseaciatign, SLEE Si | | eon cho amet 
P CERTIFICATE. 
k 
* No 774 cheap 
i ») COLUMBIA, S. C, Ace tru, 10 — O 27 k to prid bank or beater in lawful money of the United States, at Siz Months from dale, or cartier, at option of ld bank. 
is to be leaned bearing Gate later thao Jannary ibt, 33A, This CerliScale will ba recslved.oo 


This Cexities, that the Banks composing the * COLUMSIA CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION - 
barë deposited. with the undersigned Trustees of said Clearing House Association, securities of the approved valuo 7 

4 of One Afa Dullar}. to secure to the bearer hereaf the sum of 

> <= ONE DOLLAR += 

n United Statés, payable on of before the First day of January, 1894. 

p rener ta neronianro with this proceedings ofpe “COLT AUTA CLEARING HOUSE ASOLTATION ~ 4 

$ 


Det po be 
| by any bank or tenker bolonging to the Clearing Howse — ‘of Albany a? bar èt any tie before its maturity- 
ry Soc“ x. ab 
a er et ea — 


b 


PSR ORES AAS | TEF 
4 — — — 4, 72 . Trustees! / SN 8 = 8 
Ba eas 7: el 5 as #3 ï 8 
EN SAATA ay neoon rr y NEIE NAT Se Sa rate ISS 2 
5 oN = 2 
; 383 888 
Payment of the within Certificate mm 183 S83 
ö Feen by the following Rute on RS 388 
posing the “Gclumbie Gletring Flersa 88 282 
Mecdolattog“ c: 32 8 ö 
Careline Nations! Bank. è * 
Sentral National Soak. “In August last when the financial stringency had reached its maximum, 
Loan and Exchange Bank ef A A we were confronted here with the serious problem of how to move the cot- 
Dark of y ton crop—a problem upon the proper solution of which depended not only 
Colambia. pect al 8 Georgia, ss onor States — pny STE utterly 
o Y any mon: T t urpose from New or 
Fari iron BANK. we were forced 20 tase hat is mown as ‘clearing-house certificates, 
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These certificates were issued for the direct and only purpose of paying for 
and moving the cotton crop, and we promptly withdrew them upon notice 
from the Government; they were in ulation only sixteen gare Dering 
that short time they afforded a relief the value of which it is to esti- 
mate or express. 

We were influenced in this issue by patriotic motives, and not merce- 
nary ones, and by the necessity forsome relief, which was absolute and im- 
perative under the circumstances.” 


Newnan, Ga.—Clearing-house certificate: 


te issue. 

t Sue 
Latest issue. 
Final retirem 


582 ASSOCIATION CERTIFICATE, 
NEWNAN, CEORGIA, 
fore 


Trust) ay. a2 se Agoci s 
ta ay) Z A 275 
lantul . ed Bige a 
This figi e, e: tia af 


seid Clearing Howse Association, cad will be received ao deposit or in payment of Vobts dve 
either Benk in soid Clearing House. 
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Atlanta, Ga.—Denominations, $100 and $500. Limited in amount to 66} per 
cent of value of securities deposited. 


Aggregate Z K el ty Sa 
TEE a oo I E EE 


One distinguished banker of that city says: 


Before issuing any certificates we felt that the time had arrived when the 
business interests of our own territory made it incumbent upon us to fur- 
nish relief if possible. Factories would have been closed, and wor peo- 
ple would have suffered, and all looked to the banks for help. Theb: did 
what they could, and in their efforts to help save the country contemplated 
no violation of law. 


Another banker says: 


No effort had been made to pose them into general use, but a considerable 

rtion was in the hands of the people. They were favorably received, and 

e general feeling was that they had done good and would play an impor, 
tant and useful part in moving the cotton crop. 


aerer 


10 Atlanta Clearing House 
Association Certificate, 


0. 
Agent, 1393, ana wel be received se Deposit or te payment of otto Ove any Bani e. — „6 Rowen 
3 g 3 4 


a 


NEAL LOAM & BARKING CO. gy 
ATLANTA ARUST & BANKING CO 


The following Banks compose the Alierta 
Clearing House Association’; WA 
MERCHANTS BANK, 
K-RUCKER BANKING CO. 


ATLABTA NATIONAL BARR, 
LOWRY BASKING CO. A 
CAPITAL CITY BANK. 

AMERICAN TRUST & BASKING CO 


SOUTHERN BANKING & TRUST 


MADDO, 


Birmingham, Ala.— The pay-roll checks issued by the industrial corpora- 
tions here in no wise differed from those they have n using all the while, 
and which are orders upon the company itself or company store, in favor of 
the individual employé. erally a8 Smplore takes up a portion of this or- 
der during the mopth, and the ance is paid to him in cash on pay day. 
— the ic ag bir rk 8 Soe as berey these c eri ae 
eir co! es. but tpon agreemen' e men, payment o 
the cash balance. These backpay balances have been settled up and pay 
days are proceeding as usual. a special concession to the men, who were 


obli; to haye some cash, to a limited extent the com: redeemed their 
checks or orders where the employé in whose favor they were drawn had 
sold them to other parties. This practice in no wise helped the company, 
but was a concession to the n ties of the employé, and was discontin- 
ued in October, or as soon as the payment of cash to employés was resumed.” 


Birmingham, Ala.—‘Clearing-house certificates; denominations: 25cents, 
50 cents, $1, and multiples as high as $1,000. Secured by deposit of securi- 
ties of twice the value of the certificates. 


... LLEN ESS v - August 1, 1893 
SUSE —.—.—— August 20, 1893 


“In all. the clearing house issued to the several banks which deposited 
the double security about 850,000 of blank certificates. My best informa- 
tion is, that of this $50,000 the banks never signed up and issued over 8.000 
to the public—that amount having been quite sufficient to stem the runs 
allay excitement, and keep the wheels of business going. In the course of 
a few weeks the banks beganretiring these certificates, and since November 
1 there have been practically none in circulation.’ The c, made intense 
by the zay run on the First National Bank, popularly supposed to be our 
strongest bank, precipitated a sort of general withdrawal, which quietly 

‘oceeded through the month of July. By August 1 every bank in town ex- 
cept two, which had control of their deposits ina way to make them safe 
was in a position to break under a run. On August 2 the First Nationa 
closed. and only the certificates saved a universal crash which would have 
carried down all banks but two and broken merchants and closed mills. 

“The banks 1 only a small amount in money and the balance of all checks 
in these certiffcates. * * * The merchants at once accepted the certifi- 
cates as cash, and the breathing time thus secured allowed the excitement 
tosubside. It gave the banks time to reénforce their reserves, and the city 
went through without further calamity. The limited extent to which the 
certificates were issued shows that the chief good accomplished was not by 
way of supplying a circulating medium, but in stopping withdrawals from 
banks and allaying the danger from runs until reason and confidence could 
berestored. * + + 

“The most obvious result of the 1 —— of clearing-house certificates 
over the bank counters was saving the banks. But the chief sufferers from 
bank failures would have been their depositors, the merchants, the mills, 
and other people who would have lost their employment." 
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Mobile, Ala.— The bankers 
certified check plan.” x 

Vicksburg, Miss.—"At the first some of the banks began to issue certified 
checks, but these were — presented in a day or two after issuance, and 
were soup paid, Then it was thought best to deal with each customer 
individually. and, as nine out of ten were found to be reasonable, with- 
drawals were the exception and not the rule. It is possible that some of the 
certified checks remained out some weeks, put were certainly retired 
as soon as we began to realize on our staple—cotton—so that by the 15th of 
October things were in their normal condition in this State.” 


Natchez, Miss. — Many banks in our immediate section adopted a certi- 
fied check plan to husband their currency; but as I understand the opera- 
tions it is a simple certification by the bank that a depositor has a given 
amount of money with said bank. The holder can use such checks to meet 
obligations. Customers have their checks certified as a conyenient method 
of paying their debts instead of drawing the currency.” 


New Orleans, La. We did hear that some of the small interior banks is- 
sued certificates of deposit in a limited way to supply the demand for small 
currency.” 

New Orleans, La.—‘‘ Currency payments limited to $50 per day to any onede- 
positor; all other payments by certification of checks.’ 


Little Rock, Ark.—“ This has been our first experience in united effort in case 
of stringency. We scarcely knew how to accomplish the end desire i and 
finally resorted to the certifiedcheck system. The — is simply that the 
banks would deposit with trustees certain first-class paper or other se- 
curities t which the trustees would issue checks in denominations 
desired, the same bearing their indorsement on their face that it was se- 
cured by approved collaterals,” 

“These checks would then be furnished for pay-rolls, after being signed 
by the customer and certified by the bank. They would then be accepted 
by the merchants of the city, and are receivable by all the banks for pay- 
ment and are redeemable on presentation. There is no other city in the 
State that took such action, but several smaller towns where there was but 
one bank, adopted the certified check system.“ 


Chattanooga. Tenn.—‘'A clearing-house committee was chosen to hold the 
pledged securities. No bank could get any clearing-house certificates unless 
they were issued to it by the clearing-house manager upon the order of the 
custodian of securities. Clearing-house certificates were in denominations 
of 85, $10, $20, and 850. Each stated on its face that it was receivable by all 
banks, as well as in F of all obligations due the clearing house. For 
fear of penalties under the United States and Tennessee laws, however, this 
scrip was not allowed to be passed over the counters, paid to laborers or 
forpay-rolls; the amountoutstandingisnowvery small. Thelargestamount 
of clearing-house certificates issued was only $16,000." First issue, August 
15, 1893. 

Cleveland, OE. We find, after consulting with thedifferent banks of this 
city, that the amoant of clearing house checks issued for pay-roll purposes 
by the different banks of Cleveland amounted to about * 

We do know that several cities in this neighborhood where there ara 
several have formed among themselves a so-called clearing house, 


here have protected themselves by adopting the 
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and have had their customers use checks payable through said 9 
house, e eee uals from attempting the col- 
lection of these through the express company.” s 
Canton, Ohħio.—' Some of our manufacturing establishments used certified 
checks payable through the clearing house; others issued time scrip.” 


Saginaw, Mich.— To a limited extent the checks were stamped ‘payable ooy 
through the clearing house.’ But in that case, if the checks were presented- 
by the payee, they were always paid in cash.” 8 
Bay City, Mick. — In relation to the methods ado to alleviate the de- 
mand for currency during the recent scarcity, none of the banks here adopted 
any special method except to hold our currency as far as ble by certi- 
checks and making them payable through the clearing house, or pay- 

ing them in New York or Detroit exchange.” 


Detroit, Mich. One or two banks certified small checks for use by their 
customers. It was far from a general custom in the city, however.“ 


Detroit, Mich.—'‘A meeting of the Clearing-House Association was held, 
and the requirements for settling in currency were modified in this way: 
That one-half of the amount of a debit balance might be paid in New York 
exchan + + * The banks adopted one of the two methods, viz, the use 
of certificates of deposit for %, 810, and in other cases checks for 8 and 810 
were lithographed. These checks were then certified by the banks and paid 
out for use in making up pay rolls, the parties to whom they were given dat- 

and signing them. * * * There are only three other clearing houses 
mrs e * „ * Toa limited extent individual banks used certificates 
of deposit and certified checks in lieu of currency.” 


Minnea nies had under consideration a 


Minneapolis, Minn.—“In order to start the grain movement some of our 
elevator com esand firms issued their checks in denominations of 
#20, $10, 68. and $1, bearing the certification of their bank, these checks being 
sent into the country by their agents in the same way as currency would be 
sent in ord: years. Other concerns issued drafts on themselves in small 
denominations, making them payable at their bank, and still other elevator 
companies issued drafts as above, payable by the commission houses han- 
dling their grain. The exact extent to which these checks and drafts were 
made to serve as a substitute for currency it would be difficult to ascertain, 
but probably there were several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of them 
in constant circulation.” 


Spokane, Wash.—‘‘ The only means to meet the demands for currency in 
this section that we know of, was adopted by the county, which paid the 
school teachers in warrants, and, ow. to the heavy discount on thesame, 
issued them in denominations of 8 and $10 each, the merchants taking them 
at in trade. But little of this was done, however, as the warrants were 
helt by the parties to whom they were issued until they could be soldata 
reasonable unt.” 

I am aware that some of the above are spoken of as clearing-house 
certificates. Itis well to be frank in these matters, however, and 
the very banks which issued them are the ones which would be 
most prompt to admit that in no legitimate sense were they entitled 
to wach designation—and indeed their frank explanations in some of 
the cases above quoted show how futile would be the attempt to 
defend their legality. Even if all other considerations were thrown 
aside, the denominations in which they were issued, and the uses 
which they actually subserved, are abundant proof that they were 
so directly in violation of the spirit of the law that if its letter does 
not reach them it may as well be considered as repealed in toto. 

In this way, sir, after the machinery so carefully adjusted by 
Government had utterly failed to work, the business common sense 
of our people readjusted its finances, and in every part of the land 
business started up again, manufacture continued, the laborer 
received his hire, and the merchant disposed of his goods. not a 
single instance, so far as I have been able to learn, was a penny lost 
or fia any community, when once it had considered the matter, 
find any trouble in the use of what, in the absence of all restrictive 
laws, would have been—and what in defiance of them actually 
was—a perfectly natural bank-note currency. The only possible 
exception that I have been able to find was in the case of one 
municipal corporation, the creature of law, as to whose currency a 
question of legal responsibility was suggested. 

In all other cases, and especially so far as concerns private individ- 
uals and corporations, the whole American people pronpuy accepted 
—each locality upon its knowledge of the conditions there—the 
paper of individuals and institutions. And as a result of this 
orpo mocone Seca Beer. and had under conditions least favor- 
able to security other than the integrity of those who issued the 
notes, and the intelligence of those who were asked to accept 
them—there was not a single dollar lost in consequence. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield to me one moment? 

Mr. WARNER. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Do J understand you to say that the banks of New 
York in the crisis furnished currency upon the application of 
their correspondents without any trouble whatever? 

Mr. W. ER. They did not. Mr. Chairman, the banks in 
New York during the crisis suspended every accommodation 
that, as accommodation, they had ever granted anybody, in order 
to brace their loins, to meet as far as possible the crisis—by 
breaking the law so that they could use their reserve, by buy- 
ing gold in Europe whence they percent itat a premium, to 
satisfy not indeed all the requests, but the most pressing neces- 
sities of those dependent upon them; and the record of the last 
panic will show that it was the banks of New York, and not 
those in other cities, that swept themselves almost bare of cur- 
rency, that brought their reserves clear down below the legal 
point in order to supply currency in large measure even to 
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ame who hoarded their reservesand refused thus to help them- 
selves. 
HARDSHIPS FROM LACK OF CURRENCY. 


And this experience had its counterpart. From all parts of the 
land we learn of the good fortune of those who were aided by the 
enterprise of others, of the misfortunes of those who were not 
relieved, or whose poverty left them indifferent, and of the utiliza- 
tion to an abnormal extent of special exponents for doing withont 
currency that havelong beenexploited. I note a few characteristic 
cases: 


Portland, Me.—No certificates issued. We met tho difficulty in part by per- 
suading onr customers to deny the requests for currency to be sent out of the 
increased their circulation. 


State.” Several national ban 
Portsmouth. N. H. September 1, 1893.—" Our manufacturers have thus far man- 

aged to mest their pay rolls with currency, at some cost forthe premium thereon.” 
Willimantic, Conn.—Banks supplied customers with currency, although at a 

considerable loss in payment of premium and express charges. 

New Haven, Conn.— One or two banks were not able to furnish currency for 

pay rolls, and some factories were obliged to shut downin consequence." 

—.— the papers of August 11 note that Mayor Sar t, head of the firm 

J. B. Sargeant & Co., 8 that the shut-down of that firm is due to the inabil- 

ity of the banks to provide cash. 

Boston, Mass. —“ y of the banks here made special importation of gold, and 
bought currency to a considerable extent, paying a premium of from one-half to 
3 per cent, for the use of their customers.” 

fi Mass—"In this vicinity, yajua outside of pay rolls were made 
by individual checks to an extent probably larger than us and money for 
paying employés was obtained, in some cases at least, by paying a premium for 


currency. 

New Bedford, Mass.—‘‘The Clearing House Association notified all the mill 

treasurers that beyond a certain date the banks could give no assurance that 

money for pay rolls would be furnished. As a result—if not of this attitude, cer- 

tainly asa result of the businoss depression mills closed in part or whole, 
g alternate weeks or shutting down on half time.“ 

Taunton, Mass.— During the late stringency of July, Augnst, and — 
to which you refer, I was aware of considerable dim culty experien: our 
manufacturing establishments in obtaining currency for t 
far as I know we were none of us obliged to resort to clearing-house certificat 
certified checks, pay checks, corporation checks, or anything of that sort. 

Providence, R. J. For a few days there was — distress for want of mon 
and there were cases where it could not be had from the banks upon any amoum 
of the best security offered by the most substantial people in the community.” 

New York, N. T. Many of the New York City banks purchased currency and 
imported gold coin.” 

New York, N. Y., August 2, 1893.—‘‘ Money brokers paid 3 cent for corar 
— sold gold at 3 per cent. Philadelphia and Chicago were heavy buyers of gol 


Ogdensburg, N. Y.—" So far as I am advised, no unusual . 
vide business men with currency, although for some time the banks decli to 
cash checks, and provide the usual facilities.” 


Jamestown, N. Y.—" Asa community, we felt the depression, and our industries 
suffered for lack of funds. Our factories ran on reduced time, few, if any, 
shui down altogether.” 


lphia, Pa.— After the 8 by the banks was exbausted by 
yment over the counter, bonds were ght to obtain circulation, gold was 
ported from Europe, and currency a preg at excessive premiums to 
meet the emergency and satisfy the d of the people.” 
Pennsylvania.—‘‘One-half of the productive capacity of the iron trade is shut 
down on account of the scarcity of money.” —P. hia Ledger, Au , 1893 
Sunbury, Pa.—"I know that there was a great deal of trouble to obtain cur- 
rency from banks, even though the money was on deposit to the credit of the 
drawer of checks, and that checks were given to es on Philadelphia upon 
verea poani was paid for cash to pay the men employed at collieries and 


manuf: ies.” 
Rich Va.—' By ent between the banks in our association no cred- 
itor bank could demand currency for balance due by ime pT Northern 
the manufac- 


exchange was paid when acceptable to creditor bank. Some o: 
it with the 


turers paid a premium for 3 

Warsaw, Va.—‘' Most of those who have any money to deposit kee 
merchants and bankers of Baltimore City, and, not rip able to wit when 
they needed it, they were forced to do withont it, in many cases at a considerable 
sacrifice and loss to ves.” 

Wallace, N. C.— So far as I hnow there have never been any such substitutes 
employed by our people; they are poor, have no money, and have found it neces- 
s to liye without it.” 

ari F. C. Here no resort was had during the financial stringency of 
last August and tember, to what is known as clearing-house certificates, to 
make up for the lack of the ordinary forms of currency. It is true the stringency 
was very great.” 
Ga.—“ Business was considerably crippled by lack of circula: 
8 but none of the expedients you mention were attempted, so far as 

ow.“ 4 
Memphis, Tenn.— This association did not resort to the use of any clearing- 
house certificates or any other means except the legal issues of the Governmen 
I attribute this, first, to the conservative mana, mt of the jority of the 
ey aa ea second, to the readiness of the New York banks to aid ns and 

e country.“ 

Mobile, Àla.—" For a very short time checks from any one depositor were re- 

100 each day. This arrangement did not apply to parties needing 
more than that amount to pay labor.” 

Jacksonville, Fla,—' The banks com ng the Jacksonville Clearing House As- 
sociation were in sucha strong condition that they did not find it necessary to issue 
clearing-house certificates during the panic, although during July and August 
our deposits dropped off nearly 40 per cent. Nor did we at any time refuse to pay 
currency in any amount whendemanded. The majority of our depositors heartily 
coépe with us in our oe to prevent currency bengi ed from the 
State; and during the time when the Northern and Western tors were endeav- 
oring to collect by express they, in most instances, refused to pay wia drafts on 
them through the express company in currency and tendered New York exchange. 
2 also Ek their checks in payment of all bills outside the State ‘ pays 0 
in New York exchange.“ With this assistance we had no difficulty in keeping 
plenty of currency for all local demands.” : 

Viele rg, Miss., August 12, 1898 * * * “Itis hereby agreed that we will 
pay not ee per day in cash to any one depositor, and that all other pay- 
eros will be e by certification of checks.” ed by five banks in Vicks- 

urg. 

Carroliton, Miss., May 2, 1894.—'‘ The only unusual thing during the period of 
„5 that the banks refused to pay to their depositors more than $10 or 

ata e.“ 


Summit, Miss. I do not think any means were em in this im- 
mediate vicinity. While money was very scarce, our people, having been in a 
panic for several years, had adapted themselves to the necessity of living practi- 
call — 9 monoy. Means were resorted to in some parts of the State, as I 
understan 


Galveston, Ter. We managed to pull through without resort toc -house 
cortificates, certified checks, or any of the o temporary representatives of 
money. Oar‘ luck’ was largely the result of aid obtained from the reserve 
cities, where substitutes for actual money were in vogue, and wo are suffi- 
— grateful for the aid coming from these sources to commend the methods 

re 3 

New Orleans, La.—" Payments to a cane depositor on any one day limited to 
$50, thongh A airas who had large pay rolls received all they required.” 

Indianapolis, Ind. — Our manufacturing establishments all paid their employés 
in cash; a number of them, however, uced the hours of labor and in some 
instances the forces.” 

Cincianati, e naam ng e certificates issned. “The feeling among 
the Cincinnati bankers during the year and at all times is not to collect clearing- 
house balances unless currency is needed, though 7 me on demand daily, as 
mann s checks may show. anager'’s checks are given to credit bank, which 
is at liberty to collect or not, takin o risk if not collected.“ 

Wellston, Okto. Many of the mines, foundries, and mannfactorics suspended 
aein ery — of currency to pay their men and other matters necessary to 
operate. ts. 

Chicago, III.. We did not find it necessary to issue clearing-house certificates 
during the recent financial disturbance. Out association has never found it neces- 


sary to do so. 

„The Chicago banks have a custom of exchanging balances with each other at 
clearing. This has been the custom here for many years. It is done to save un- 
necessary trouble to the banks and to avoid the risk incurred in carrying the 
money both to and from the clearing house. For this reason the strongest of our 
banks will generally receive clearing-house orders from credit banks. Our 
balances as above whether moncy is scarce or plenty.” 

que, Ton. At the time of thesuspension of the First National Bank, 
ugu 17, nearly all of tho banks of the 5 to the modern free-booting 
080. 


A 
8 ade dra boat such deposits as they d N wus never any 
— osition to . 

Kacin Wis., September 5, 1893.—''The banks, however, have discontinued 


for manufacturers and they have * Tre a plan of paying half cash 
and half by four months“ notewithout interest. is enal onr factories tocon- 
tinue operation and employ about half their usual allotment of men. 

Per it would have better had we adopted something like the clear- 
ing-house system. * * * accommodations extended the New York 
banks to their country customers deserve the hearty thanks of the whole coun- 
try. The New York banks saved the business of the country froma 


eral collapse. The — e banks have done nobly, but the assistance ren- 
l was not ee that rendered by New York." 

St, Louis, Mo.—No clearing-house certificates issued. I am of the opinion 
that when such certificates were issued it was under the extreme circumstances 
fully justifiable, and that no tax should be enforced, for the need was very great 
and the emergence Bo emerge FO 

Kansas City, 425. —No issue of clearing-house certificates. “I think, however, 
that other cities which resorted to this acted wisely. In my opinion, the New 
York banks deserve a great deal of credit for having sent their cur- 
rency West, and lived on clearing-house certificates themselves.” 

Bt. Joseph, Mo.—No clearing-house certificates issued. Here some of us assisted 
our weaker brothers by the advance of cash, taking as collateral their bills 


receivable, with their note oon demand.” 

Topeka, Kant. No such issue. The weaker banks in our town were aided by 
the stronger. The whole country owes more we can estimate to the New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and other city banks that had pluck enough to issue 
clearing-house 5 

Omaha, Nebr., 4, 1883.— Our clearing house has issued no cer 


checks or other evidences 


of money issued by our banks or manufacturers in this city or State, hi 
z z Tac dende gn ofthis 


N 
combined to assist two of the members, but the money was advanced in the sh 


a] 
— — 95 and did not increase the number of clearing house certificates ordi y 


Seattle, Wash tember 6, 1893.—‘' Within the past few days two of the 
banks, T understand, have decided 
stead of money certified checks in small 
None of these have been issued yet. £ 

„There has been much discussion in the clearing house about issuing some 
sort of a substitute for money. * * * Many are strongly in favor of issui g 
a form of currency secured 4 ad it of securities from all the banks. 

is done, I think it will 


If anythin; in the form of certified checks. 
Tacoma, Wash.—No such certificates issued. “The clearing house assisted two 
of the local banks, therefor collateral held by the ident of the associa- 


tion as trustee for the association, and issued to the banks for making such ad- 
‘vances his receipt as chairman.” 

San 9 Cal.,—" The coe of California used nothing but the lawful money 
of the United States, and ess came almost to a standstill for a while.” 

Los Angeles, Cal.— No certificates of any kind were issued by the clearing- 
house association 5 mapen summer. Twohundredand ten 
thousand dollars of gold clearing-house certificates which had heretofore been 
used and which were represented by gold coin and gold notes were canceled 
and the coin which they represented put into circulation instead. As far as the 
writers knowledge extends no certificates of the kind used in New York and 
elsewhere in the sha ngs into use in this State, and it was a very grave 
mistake not to do 80. ə banks of this city, instead of acting together 
through the clearing house, showed, jcularly in two cases, e ty toward 
each other, and the result was a most us run, which closed up four banks. 
two of them national, one of which had 43 per cent of its liabilities on hand an 
with reserve agents and the other 54.“ 


The use actually made of currency substitutes was therefore but 


a slight indication of their need, and the loss thus ave: to pro- 
ducers and wage-earners, large as it was, but a small proportion of 
that actually caused by the utter lack of the power legally to use the 


most common expedients for credit currency. 
After this experience, sir, to keep on asserting that the American 
Feople, in their several States and localities, are not competent to 
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handle a bank-note currency. is, I submit, the sheerest nonsense; 
and after the experience of the last thirty years, which has thus 
culminated, to claim that they should not be permitted to do so— 
to go further, and inflict penalties upon them when they have been 
forced to do so, is folly which any attempted description of mine 
must fail to characterize. - 

I feel Ishonld beg somewhat of pardon for having thus far digressed 
from the general subject. But I believe I may be exeused on the 
ground that a knowledge of the circumstances I have mentioned 
was necessary to a proper comprehension of this bill. The object 
of the bill is as simple as its provisions are brief. It is proposed, 
in cases arising during the late panic, to suspend the penalties 
threatened by law against those who helped themselves when Federal 
heres: proved useless. Its operation 1s restricted to cases where 
illegal currency was issued after the Ist day of August last, and is 
limited in addition to the case of transactions occurring before 
January 1, 1894. 

If this bill had been considered at an earlier date it might have 
been claimed, on the one hand, that there was a risk of thereby legal- 
ining an unknown amount of wild-cat transactions; or, on the other 
hand, it might have been questioned whether the date, January 1, 
1894, was not too early a one before which practically to require 
that every piece of irregular paper should have been redeemed. 
The inquiry that has been had, however, and the universal testi- 
mony from all parts of the country, shows, I think, conclusively, 
in the first place, that in all this mass of impromptu currency there 
was not one dollar which could properly bo denominated ‘wild 
cat,” and, second, that its prompt so jee tion was so general that 
there is no need for limiting the period of indulgence by a later 
date than the Ist of January last. 

There are, however, two considerations which have been properly 
mooted: 

EXTENT OF PRACTICES REFERRED TO. 


First, as to the extent to which these expedients were actually 
used and, therefore, the extent to which there could be any need for 
this legislation. The results of my own inquiry havo been such that 
I feel justified in saying that the ag te amount of the tempo- 
rary currency involved is far ter can ever be approxi- 
mately ascertained; and that the extent to which it was used in 
nearly every part of the country is such as can never beappreciated 
except by the few who may take extraordinary trouble to trace it 
in every locality. 

With the revenue collectors continually warning the Treasury, 
and making the Associated Press their confidants—with the Treas- 
ury Department itself continually advising correspondents that 
their pro laus were probably got gents the natural stigma 
which labor agitation of late years, special legislation in our 
leading manufacturing States has put upon the payment of wages 
in anything else than currency, the tendency, as inevitable as 
genam (even in the case of those most frank when questioned), has 

een rather to suppress mention or information in this regard. Not 
to dilate upon this matter, I may note here—as many a colleague of 
— 5 will — 8 he — the ia: ee I have submitted— 
in perhaps the majority of cases where the temporary currence: 
was most characteristic, the representative in this Nouns from the 
district was utterly unaware of it until after he had lately made 
inquiry, and even in such case was frequently misinformed, 

My own experience has been characteristic. After summarily 
covering the most promising fields I became indebted to the Hon. 
A. B. Hepburn, late Comptroller of the Currency, for permission to 
scan the results of a somewhat similar inquiry made by him in 
September last. Though from my standpoint I had selected the 

arties most likely to know and advise in such regard, and though, 

om his exceptional experience, he had chosen his correspondents 
with peculiar tact, I found upon comparison that, even in what 
might seem to be the most easily ascertained cases, the results of 
our inquiries rather supplemented than duplicated each other. 

Throughout New England, so generally that it may be deemed 
to have characterized its manufacturing centers; in so many por- 
tions of the South that it may be considered general there; in the 
Central, West and Northwest as far as Spokane; sporadically in the 
Middle States, the necessity for local currency developed at once 
a supply of it; and, where this was not the case, from city after city 
comes the word how unfortunate were those who, not assisted by 
the enterprise of others, had none of their own to fall back upon. 
There is one general exception to be made—an exception which, 
however, proves the rule. It is this: 

To the precise extent that—either by the use of clearing-house cer- 
tificates within the law, or by the violation of law in continuing dis- 
count when their reserves were depleted—the banks of any section 
thus metthe emergency, their customers and the community depend- 
ent upon them were relieved from the necessity which so generally 
came upon others of providing a special local agra 8 t was the 
New York banks that issued the greatest amount of clearing-house 
certificates, and at the same time continued to assist their custom- 
ers, eyen while their reserves were epee and, therefore, it was 
in the neighborhood of New York and in her own great manufac- 
turing establishments, in those of Newark, of Brooklyn, and of Long 
Island City, that it was unnecessary to look further for asupply of the 


1894. 
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currency theyneeded. The same was the case in Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and their neighborhoods. But in every case where 
the associated banks of a section were not in a position to supply the 
lack of currency or obviate the necessity of its use, individuals and 
corperations were compelled to do this. = 

NECESSITY FOR LEGISLATION PROPOSED. 

The question, however, has been raised as to whether, admitting 
all that I have already urged, there is really any necessity for the 
legislation proposed. From the one hand comes the statement that 
the internal-revenue officials have not undertaken to levy or collect 
the tax in question; and on the other hand it is urged that the ex- 
pedients used did not come within the inhibition of the Federal law 
upon the subject. i TIO 

The former objection may be summarily disposed of. It is hardly 
the office of Congress to speculate as to whether executive officers 
of Government will execute the laws upon the statute books; cer- 
tainly not so as an excuse for leaving in force those it has found to 
be oppressive. y 3 

Again, it must be remembered that present action by the internal- 
revenue officials is but one of the hardships to be avoided. In the 
first place, no omission to-day, or for the present year, would be a 
bar to prosecution Whenever a more vigilant official should choose 
to act, or a more vigorous policy be chosen by, or forced upon, the 
administration. In the second place, pending the omission to act 
just as well as after action has been had, the rights and remedies 
of private individuals remain untouched, and the embarrassment 
a menace to the corporations and individuals in question remain 
undiminished, Not to multiply instances, every stockholder of the 
bank or corporation which has become liable, every creditor of the 
estate of an individual who has circulated this paper, or among 
whose assets is found the stock of any institution which has done 
so, can inhibit the transfer of the stock, prevent the distribution 
of dividends, delay and embarrass the settlement of the estate. 

Even if this were practicable only in cases where it might be 
done as a matter of prudence and good faith, the situation would 
be a serious one; but when it is remembe that as time passes 
the late relations of those interested inevitably become chan in 
large measure; and that by the time a single year has elapsed there 
will arise many cases in which, from motives unconnected with 
this particular matter, some one may consider it for his interest to lock 
or embarrass the affairs of the individuals or corporations involved, 
it is seen how scrious is the risk of leaving it to develop into 
trouble. 

The other suggestion, however, if well based, is much more im- 
portant. For, of course, if no law has been broken, relief by repeal 
of law would be superfluous. In support of this view there have 
been widely quoted two opinions, one of the 5 of the 
Currency and one of the Attorney-General, both of which I note 
here: è 

Thoe first is as follows: 

Section 5183 prohibits national banks from 22 post notes or any other 
notes to circulate as money, except such as are authorized by national-bank act. 
Your proposition appears to suggest the drawing of checks, containing certain 
conditions as to payment by depositors, on b. where they bave balances to 
their credit, such checks to be used by the depositors and Phe fa the banks upon 
which they are drawn, to other parties to whom depositors are indebted. As 
understood, the proposition appears to involve a business contract between the 
depositors and their creditors; and in my opinion such transactions would not 
constitute a violation of section 5183, as the checks referred to will be issued by 
the depositors and not by the banks. As to certification of such checks by national 
banks when drawn against deposits to credits of drawers I can find no legal 
objection. (See decision Merchant's National Bank vs. State National Dank, 10 

allace, 604.)—Comptroller of the Currency, Angust, 1893. 


~ This was in reply to the following telegram from a correspondent 
in Buffalo, N. Ye: e p 


A movement is on foot here to pay pay rolls in $5 and $10 checks, stamped 
with a rubber stamp as follows: * aratan only through clearing house or 
in New York exchange.” This is to dally relieve demand for immediate cur- 
rency. Does this interfere with the law any more than if checks or drafts of 
larger denomination were used, and when such checks are drawn on national 
banks where the signing same has funds on deposit, would the law prevent 
national banks from certifying to $5 and $10 checks which were stam. Pay- 
able only through clearing house or in New York exchange?” 


The second is quoted below: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, D. C., November 21, 1598. 
Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
November 15, asking my official opinion as to whether certain papers inclosed 
are notes within the meaning of the act of February 8, 1875, chapter 36, section 
19. which reads as follows: 
“That every person, firm, association other than national bank associations, 


and every corporation, State bank or State banking association, shall pay a tax of 
and paid out 


30 per centum on the amount of their own notes used for circulation 

The section referred to is contained in an act entitled , An act to amend exist- 
ing customs and internal-revenue laws, and for other ses.” It is ‘to be con- 
strued in connection with those laws. also part of the system adopted by 
Congress to provide a currency for the country, and to restrain the circulation of 


sg notes not issued under its own authority.” (Hollister vs. Mercantile Insti- 
tation, 111 U. S., 62, 63.) 


If there is any doubt as tothe of tho statute im: ng this tax, th 
— must be 5 — in favor of 8 (United Matern leben 17 Wall, 
} the statute in question with the other statute referred toin Hol- 


Comparing 
lister v. Mercantile Institution, supra, it evidently applies only tothe case of a 
or quasi 


3 note, and does not cover other e 
‘or the Revised Statutes in force when the act of 1875 was „ 


tax upon bank circulation ingluding as circulation all certified checks and all 
notes and other obligations cal or intended to circulate or to be used as , 
money (section and they made it unlawful to issue, or 
pay out any notes, chec! memorandum, token, or other obligation for a 
sum than $1, intended to circulate as 5 to be received or used in lieu of 
Jawful money of the United States.” 17 3583. 

Three of the instruments submitted 9 plainly not notes, but checks, 

wo other papers are substantially 

Ake oe of them preg as follows: 


RICHARD OLNEY, 
Attorney-General. 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


The first of these requires but little comment. It is simply an 
answer to a question which does not bear even remotely upon the 
point, and simply confirms what I submit must be the inevitable 
conclusion of every business man, that when the bank holds the funds 
of a customer it may and should certify the checks drawn upon such 
funds; that the denomination of such checks and the use to which 
its customer proposes to put them are matters which alike are none 
of its business. No one will question this, and no one will claim 
that it has any bearing upon the present bill. 

The opinion of the Attorney-General, however, deserves more fall 
comment. It will be noticed, first, that it recites as the basis for 
discussion only section 19 of the act of 1875, which applies only to 
the case of porone, firms, associations, and corporations which shall 
pay out and use for circulation “their own notes.” Discussing the 
effect of this section alone, he first assumes that ‘‘checks” may be 
left out of consideration, and then decides, on the authority of the 
cases cited, that the so-called clearing-house certificate referred to, 
not being an instrument upon which either any bank or the Clear- 
ing-House Association could be sued in any action at common law, 
and a money judgment recovered by proving and introducing the 
paper alone without further evidence—is nota note within the mean- 
ing of the statute; hence not subject to its inhibition. 

will not stop to argue here how remarkable is the contention 
that the act which the Attorney-General admits was “adopted by 
Congress to provide a currency for the country, and to restrain the 
circulation of any notes not issued under its own authority” can be 
evaded either by confining the circulation to the forms of notes gen- 
erally known as checks, or to notes which, though most technically 
so in form, are those of an informal partnership rather than of 
legally organized corporations. 

or do I care to discuss the question of how much force as pre- 
eedents are the cases cited. One of them simply rules that an 
order to deliver to bearer on demand a certain amount of goods is 
not on its face a note intended to circulate as money; and the 
other that the paper then in question was an order rather than a 

“memorandum-cheek,” the technical qualities of which are dis- 
cussed in the opinion—the point being there made not as to the 
general character of the paper, but as to which of the two terms, 
used in the statute to distinguish between papers subject to differ- 
ent rates of taxation, was most nearly applicable. In this regard it 
is sufficient here to suggest that the word ‘‘note,” as used in the 
statute now under consideration, is the general term used to desig- 
nate every kind of currency, the circulation of which it was in- 
tended to prohibit. 

It is, perhaps, a more serious matter that the opinion of the Attor- 
ao! Canc zooi was confined to section 19 of the act and entirely omits 
reference to the far broader scope of section 20, which I quote: 

That every such n, firm, association, corporation, State bank, or State bank- 
ing association, and also every national banking association, pay a like tax 
of ten per centam on the amount of notes of any person, firm, association other 
bankin priera Ie orol an nag city, = — eee —.— 
lation —— paid — thee. i : = t 


As to this I shall not undertake to estimate how far the re 
of the Attorney-General might be stretched. It is simply a fac 
that the transactions 1 which each of those pieces of paper 
must pass after it has left the hands of its author must be numer- 
ous as compared with the once that he has issued it; also, that while 
it ht be hard to prove his intent, he issuing it in satisfaction of 
a definite obligation in such form as was presumably acceptable to 
his obligee, the intent with which others, entirely unconnected 
with the original transaction, accept and use it—the merchant, as 
pay for his goods and afterwards as a deposit offered and credited 
as cash; Tie pankeri current funds, handled as such in his 
; the gen 
handled and counted indiscriminately with other money—is some- 
thing which the course of events makes much more clear and bri 
man more surely within both the letter and the spirit of 
W. 


Again, while the argument of the Attorney-General is certainly 
very comprehensive, it must be considered as addressed to the 
cases submitted to him; and a brief inspection even of the limited 
number of instances I have noted above will shuw how varied were 


exchan opulation of the locality as currency, 
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the forms of the emergency currency we haye been discussing, and 
how few of them were comprehended within those, upon which 
with reference to section 19 alone, the Attorney-General was ealled 
to rule. - And it is needless to do more than call attention to the 
vastly greater extent of circulation and the far greater necessity for 
relief in the cases covered by section 20. 

And therefore, sir, without for a moment admitting that section 
19 permits wild-cat currency without limit, I submit, first, that sec- 
tion 20 does not permit this; that the necessity for relief from the 
effect of section 20 is much more urgent than that from section 19; 
and that section 20 has not as yet even been considered by either 
Treasury officials or the Attorney-General. 

In conclusion, I urge that 3 even laudable, transgres- 
sion of the law was general and extended during the period re- 
ferred to; that the consequences in embarrassment and doubt, even 
more than in prosecution, must be serious if not obviated; that 
8 conditions have demonstrated that no harm can come 
from the enactment into law of the ponding bill; that no discus- 
sion of the law officers of the Government has justified any indif- 
ferende npon this matter; and that as a bill of peace, a statute of 
repose, the Brawley bill should be enacted into law. 


THE ‘ UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL” AMENDMENT. 


There is, however, another question which has been injected into 
this discussion—that raised by the amendment proposed by my friend 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Cox], the object of which he is pleased to call 
the ‘‘ unconditional” repeal of the tax against State-bank currency. 
Iam sorry, sir, that this amendment has been proposed, and if for 
no other reason, I should vote against it from my conviction that 
the object of the bill itself is one which deserves treatment upon 
its own merits, and which should not be risked by saddling it with 
other measures, however praiseworthy. And on the other hand, sir, 
I have too much interest in the cause championed by my friend from 
Tennessee, not to 2 that, without proper organization in its 
favor, it should be flung into the House at this time in a way not 
calculated to command the united su port of its friends, and in such 
a way as to challenge defeat instead of consideration and amend- 
5 those who would gladly forward the repeal in behalf of 
which is urged. 

Personally, sir, I wish frankly to own that, if I believed our 
present law must stand upon the statute book until repealed by 
some provision as objectionable as that proposet by my friend from 
Tennessee, I should vote for such repeal, believing, as I do, that, 
great as would be the disadvantages under which the development 
of a more perfect and elastic bank-note currency would then pro- 
ceed, it would be better that it should thus develop than that our 
business should be permanently clogged and our currency perma- 
nently centralized in the fashion involved by the national banking 
act. 

Indeed, sir, it may be recalled that while a Republican President 
sat in the White House, and a Republican Senate met at the further 
end of this Capitol, I voted for unconditional repeal when proposed 
in the Fifty-second Congress by another gentleman from Tennessee 
1 RICHARDSON]. The only thing we could then do- the only 

ng our national convention in 2 could do—was summarily 
to state Democratic principles and to protest against the centraliza- 
tion of our finance and Federal interference with local banking. I 
was glad, therefore, to have the opportunity to record my opinion by 
my vote in the Fifty-second Con I was glad that the national 
convention adop the plank which, but a short time before, only 
a few of us had ventured to defend. Throughout my own State dur- 
ing the campaign of 1892 I believe I made no ch of any length 
in which I did not take the aggressive in behalf of a repeal of the 
10 per cent tax and the relegation of currency supply to the States 
where it belonged. 

But at present, sir, the responsibility is one not for a mere decla- 
ration of principles, but for building those principles into practi- 
cal legislation. And, therefore, while I should have no hesitation 
as I have already said, in supporting the amendment of my frien 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] as a declaration of principles in case we 
can do no better, I believe that we ought to do a great deal better. 
I believe that we ought to put into the form of a bill, which shall pass 
this House and be sent to the Senate for its concurrence, a compre- 
hensive measure, which, if enacted into law, will inaugurate under 
the most propitious conditions the natural development of a State- 
bank currency that shall provide a safe and elastic medium of 
exchange throughout the country andshall promptly render without 


excuse the longer continuation of the centralized system of finance 


under which this country has so long been cursed and by which 
our business has so repeatedly been throttled. I do not believe, 
sir, that the proposition of my friend from Tennessee will accomplish 
this. And, therefore, it is, sir, that, unless Ican see init a step toward 
the end I am seeking, or unless I shall become convinced that this 
end is impracticable, Ishall still struggle for what seems to me more 
desirable—the combination in a single bill of an assertion of Demo- 
eratic principle that will chord with the platform of 1892, and 2 


vision for a safe and elastic currency that will carry forward 
prompt realization the relief that in this regard the country has a 
right to expect from us, 


INADEQUACY OF UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL. 

Let me call your attention, sir, to what seems to me a crucial 
defect of the amendment proposed by my friend from Tennessee. 
Its effect is simply to enfranchise State banking associations which 
by the laws of their States are or may be authorized to issue circu- 
lating notes. What will be its actual effect? It is perfectly well 
known to this House that for thirty years not a single one of these 
institutions—and many of them are of much less age—haye had any 
experience whatever in handling bank-note currency. It is equally 
well known that in some of our most important States—great com- 
monwealths, like those of Texas, California, Missouri, Illinois, 
Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, and others—there are legislative or con- 
stitntional inhibitions as a result of which there neither is nor can 
be in the immediate future in either of those States any State 
institution capable of issuing any bank notes whatever. And as to 
the remaining States it is equally well known that the enforced 
paralysis which the fate of war on the one hand and the imposition 
of the 10 per cent tax on the other haye produced has ruled for the 
last thirty years in reference to this question, and has left legislation 
archaic, chaotic, and imperfect to an extent which is but faintly sug- 
gested by the memorandum I now quote: 

CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS. 
[Cited by article and section of Constitution.] 


A. No corporation can be authorized to issue or put in circulation any notes or 
other paper to circulate as money. 
Arkansas (constitution 1874, 12, 10). 
California (constitution 1879, 12, 5). 
Oregon (constitution 1857, 11, 1). 
Nevada (constitution 1864, 8, 6). 
Texas, (constitution 1876, 16, 16). 
Washington (constitution 1889, 12, 11). 
(See citations at F below from constitutions and laws of these States.) 

B. In the following States no general banking law or act granting bank char- 
ters g in some cases for deposit and discount) shall go into effect unless 
submitted to a popular vote at next general election succeeding its passage and 
approved by majority of votes cast upon the question: 

Tilinois (constitution 1870, 11, 5). 

Missouri (constitution 1875, 12, 26). 

Towa (constitution 1857, 8, 5). 

Kansas (constitution 1859, 13, 8). 

Michigan (constitution 1850, 15, 2, and amendment 1862). 
Wisconsin (constitution 1848, 11, 4-5). 

Of these six States only one (Wisconsin) has a law authorizing the issue of 
bank notes or the incorporation of banks with the right of issue. A ese 
3 have provided for the incorporation of banks of discount and 

eposit. 

C. In the following States notes, if issued, shall be a first lien on assets: 

New York (Constitution, 8, 8). 
Indiana (Constitution, 11, 8). 
Michigan (Constitution, 15, 5). 
Iowa (Constitution, 8, 10). 
Minnesota (Constitution, 9, 18). 
Kansas (Constitution, 13, 4). 
Alabama * (Constitution, 14, 17). 


D. In the following States the constitutions provide for double liability of 
stockholders: 

New York (Constitution, 8, 7). 
Indiana (Constitution, 11, 6). 
Illinois (Constitution, 11, 6). 

Towa (Constitution, 8, 9). 

Nebraska (Constitution, 11, 7). 
West Virginia (Constitution, 11, 6). 
Minnesota (Constitution, 9, 13). 
North Dakota (Constitution, 7, 145). 
South Dakota (Constitution, 18). 
Washington (Constitution, 12, 11). 
South Carolina (Constitution, 12, 8). 
Maryland (Constitation, 3, 39). 

In Minnesota the wording of the provision is that stockholders ‘shall be indi- 
vidually liable in an amount equal to double the amount of stock owned by them.” 

In South Carolina and Maryland: “The stockholders shall be liable to the’ 
orant = their respective share or shares of stock.“ (Does this mean double 

ility h) 1 

In Michigan officers and stockholders of associations issuing circulating notes 
“shall be individually liable for all debts contracted during the term of their 
being officers or stockholders of such corporation or association equally and 
ratably to the extent of their respective shares of stock.” 

E. Th the following States all bank notes that shall be authorized must be 
registered by a State officer, and there must be deposited ample security with the 
State treas (generally United States or approved State bonds): 

New Yor eee 8, 6). 
Pennsylvania (constitution, 16, 9). 
Indiana (constitution, 11, 3). 
Illinois (constitution, 11, 8). 
Michigan (constitution, 15, 4). 
Iowa (constitution, 8, 8). 

as (constitution, Je 
North Dakota (constitution, article 7). 
South Dakota (constitution, article 18). 


F. Below are cited the constitutions or laws of States named at A and B above 
Arkansas (constitution of 1874, article 12, section 10): No act of the General 


Assembly shall be passed authorizing the issuing of bills, notes, or other paper 
hich irculate as money.” 
yee loonstitution of 1857 article 11, section 1): The Legislative Assembly 


shall not have the power to establish or incorporate any bank, or banking company, 
or moneyed institution whatever; norshall any bank, company, or institution exist 
in the State, with the privilege of making, issuing, or putting in circulation any 
pill, check, certificate, promissory note, or other paper, or the paper of any bank, 
company, or person, as money.” 

ifornia (constitation of 1879, 12, 5): “The Legislature shall have no power 
to pass any act granting any charter for banking purposes, but corporations or 
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associations may be formed for such under gencral laws. No corpora- 
tion, association, or individual shall issue or put in circulation as money any- 
thing but the lawful money of the United States,” 
Nevada (constitution of 1864, article 8, section 6): No bank-notes or paper of 
any kind shall ever be permitted to circulate as money in this State, except the 
‘ederal currency and the notes of banks authorized under the laws of Congress.” 
> Texas (constitution of 1876, article 16, section 16): „No co te body shall 
hereafter be created, renewed, or extended with banking or discounting privi- 


leges.” > 

Mash ington (constitution of 1889, article 12, section 11): No corporation, 
association, or individual issue or put in circulation as money anything but 
the lawful money of the United States.’ 

Missouri (constitution of 1875, article 12, section 26): “No act of the General 
Assembly A or creating corporations or associations with banking pow- 
ers (except banks of deposit or discount), nor amendments thereto, shall go into 
effect, or in any manner be enforced, unless the same shall be submitted to a vote 
of the qualified voters of the State, at the general election next succeeding the 
passage of the same, and be approved by a majority of the votes cast at such elec- 

on.“ 


No statute has authorized banks or banking corporations to issue notes. Gen- 
eral laws have, however, been enacted for incorporation of banks of deposit and 
discount. 

Michigan (constitution of 1850 and amendment of 1862, article 15, sections 1 and 
2). Corporations not to be created by special act. But the Legislature may. by 
a vote of two-thirds of the members elected to each house, create a single ban 
with branches. (2) No general banking law shall bave effect until the same shall, 
after its be submitted to a vote of the electors of the State, at a general 
election, and be approved by a majority of the votes cast thereon at such election." 
Double liability of stockholders and registry of notes and deposit of security for 
any notes that may be issued under any such general law. 

ough Michigan did adopt a general law in 1858 authorizing the banks in- 
corporated under it to issue notes secured by deposit of State or United States 
bonds, the general revision of the banking laws in 1887 makes provision only 
for the o ization of banks of deposit and discount, and does not permit the 
issue of circulating notes. 

Illinois (constitution of 1870, article 11, section 51: No State bank shall here- 
after be created, nor shall the State own or be liable for any stock in any cor- 
poration or joint stock company or association for banking purposes, now created, 
or to be hereafter created. No act of the General Assembly authorizing or creating 
corporations or Wer samara Boates ing powers, whether of issae, deposit, or 
discount, nor amendments thereto, shall go into effect, or in any manner be in 
force until the same shall be submitted to a vote of the people at the general 
election next succeeding the age of the same, and be approved by a majority 
of all the votes cast at such election for or against such law.” 

Sections 6-8 provide that if a general banking law be enacted it shall require 
deposit of securities and try of all notes designed to circulate as money, and 
double liability of stockholders. 

In accordance with this provision a general law was in 1887 and approved 
by a popular vote in November of that year, which allows the incorporation of 
ee meins pareve 3. ei unt an Rony it cule * and to do a general 

ess, ing only issuing ei as money.’ 

. of 183, article 8, section 5): No act of the General Assem- 
bly authorizing or 5 corporations or associations with banking powers. nor 
amendments thereto, take effect or in any manner be in force until the 
same sball have been submitted ee to the people, at a general or special 
election, as provided by law, to be held not less than three months after the pas- 
sage of the act, and shall have been approved by a majority of all the electors 
berg 3 for and against it at snch election.” Subject to the above, a State bank 
with branches may be created. 

Though banking associations with discounting and meee powers are organ 
ized under the 3 incorporation laws, no general ing law has n 
passed authorizing the issue of circulating notes. 

Kansas (Constitution of 1859, article 13, sections 1-9: No bank shall be estab- 
blished otherwise than under a general banking law.” All banking laws shall 
require deposit of security for and registry of all notes issued. Notes to be a 
first lien upon the assets. Section 8: “No banking law shall be in force until 
the same shall have been submitted to a yote of the electors of the State at some 
general election, and approved by a majority of all the votes cast at suchelection.” 

The whole of article 13 applies only to of issuo, and does not prohibit 
the lature from creating banks of deposit and discount (Pape vs. Capitol 
Bank, 20 Kans., 440). The pan banking law, recently passed, provides for 
the incorporation of banks of deposit and discount y: 

Wisconsin (Constitution of 1848, article II, sections 45): The Legislature shall 
not have power to create, authorize, or incorporate, by any general or ial law, 
any bank or banking power or privilege, or any institution or co ion having 
any banking pee or privilege whatever, except as provided this article. 
(5). The Legislature may submit to the voters at any general election the question 
of bank or no bank; and if at any such election a number of votes equal 
to a majority of all the votes cast at such election on that subject shall be 
in favor of banks, then the Legislature shall have power to grant bank 
charters, or to pass a general banking law, with such restrictions and under 
such lations as they may deem expedient and proper for the secu- 
rity of the bill-holders: i That no such t or law shall have any 
force or effect until the same shall have been submitted to a vote of the electors 
of the State at some general election, and been approved by a majority of the 
votes cast on that subject at such election.” 

In 1852 a law was poses and approved by the peona in accordance with the 
constitutional provision just quoted, which, with sundry amendments, is still 
in force. As it now stands, it provides for the incorporation of banks under this 
general law, authorized to issue circulation secured by deposit of United States 
or approved State bonds. 


Again, granting all that can be said as to the soundness of cer- 
tain banks, or the banks of certain States, the very banks whose 
successful experience gaye repute and + gin: See to the old State- 
bank systems were long ago forced, as a condition of issuing cur- 
rency, into the national-banking system. 

So, to-day, that system is not merely the only one issuing notes 
under the law prevalent throughout all the States and having any 
experience whatever in handling bank-note currency, but includes 
within its membership just those banks upon which the old State- 
bank systems depended for whatever of repute they enjoyed. 

A simple repeal, therefore, of the inhibition against State-bank 
issues, such as is proposed by my friend from Tennessee, would offer 
a privilege, in only a portion of the States, to those institutions onl 
which are in the main lacking in that standing and solidity whi 
characterized the leading banks of the old State systems, and in 
every case utterly lacking in any experience calculated either to 


assist them in meeting the opportunity or in inspiring any confi- 
dence even in the communities they serve, and this under systems 
of laws, or lack of laws, as little adjusted to the present course of 
business as would be the 2 machinery of any groat 
. industry to the demands and conditions of the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman allow me toask him this ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WARNER. I will yield to the gentleman fora question. 

Mr. COX. I understand the gentleman argues that the objec- 
tion to the amendment lies in the fact that only a few of the 
States could avail themselves of its privileges? 

Mr. WARNER: Largely. 

Mr. COX. And then thesecond objection the gentleman urges 
lies just beyond that, that these States that would have the right 
to issue notes are weak, and have no reputation in national mat- 
ters, and therefore you think it would not be safe to trust the 
citizens of such States with this power. 8 

Mr. WARNER. I think ita mistake to put such power in, 
and allow such liberty to, only the weakest institutions in the 
States, to those only which have had no experience in handling 
a bank-note currency. 

Mr. COX. Well, then, will you allow one more interruption? 
If you ae aie will not insist. 

Mr. WARNER. Goon. 

Mr. COX. Can you find a State thathad a State bank system 
that was better than that of Louisiana? 

Mr. WARNER. No. 

Mr. COX. Can you find a State in the Union that had a bet- 
ter State bank system than Indiana? 

Mr. WARN Yes, [think so. But I can not yield to the 
gentleman for n of this character. 

Mr. COX. ell, they were safe, were they not, all of them? 

Mr. WARNER. Some of them were; but we would have all 
of them safe. 

I am not one of those, sir, who believe that our people in any State 
will promptly do everything foolish and dangerous that is not inhib- 
ited by Federal law. I make no question Sut that in the United 
States asa whole there would slowly develop a sound bank-note 
currency. Iam entirely confident that inany quarter, where loose 
practices were permitted, the result would be 28 little importance 
to other quarters as scarcely to merit attention there, and that they 
would be so promptly understood in that quarter, as to make a sin- 
gle experience a good lesson for a generation to come. And though 

am aware of the permutations and combinations of hypothetic 
disaster, which the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. SPRINGER) has 
piled into a thundercloud of menace and terror, though I appre- 
ciate the tremors of those xa ees timid but less industrious who 
flock behind the white fiag he carries, I have not been able to be- 
come alarmed myself. Indeed, so far as concerns our ience, 
he knows as well as I do that when the 10 per cent tax went into 
operation in 1866, the ‘‘wild-cat” banking, which is now his night- 
mare, had long before passed into history, and that the tax was im- 
posed in order to drive ont State-bank circulation; not because it 
was too pon but because it was too good; not because the ple 
did not have confidence in it, but because they had so man ome 
fidence in it that the national-bank notes could not get into extensive 
circulation as long as State-bank notes were permitted. 

Butin the first place there are certain administrative details as to 
which—just as for example in the postal service—our Government, 
while not controlling, may most effectively serve the currency sys- 
tem, Under the conditions before the war individual banks, especi- 
ally those having small circulation, were put to extraordinary pro- 
portionate expense in having their bills printed, and, with the 
myriads of methods and patterns employed, counterfeiting was made 
as easy as its detection was practically impossible; so that, not 
merely were our citizens generally put to trouble and loss, but the 
withdrawal and destruction of great issues of bills was frequently 
the only method by which a bank could save its repute, not to say 
protect its customers and the public. 

Again, fraudulent overissues were one of the common faults of the 
old State-bank-currency system, while lack of proper information 
as to the condition of issuing banks was so prevalent an evil that it 
amounted to a virtual depreciation of note currency. I do not for 
a moment believe that conditions now would become age baat like 
as bad as those which oxisted a generation ago, anymore than I think 
there is the same reason for my friend from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], 
when hesits upon the piazza of his Springfield residence, in the beau- 
titul summer evenings, taking the same precaution against wildcats 
in his vicinity that might have been proper for his grandfather to 
take had he aries a pioueer's cabin in the forests which used to 
cover that part of the country. (Laughter.) But our people have 
become used to the ideal security and publicity afforded by the 
national-bank system. Banks have become accustomed to rely upon 
the administrative assistance of Government, and to use the results 
of Government i tion as a legitimate advertisement of their sol- 


vency. And therefore it seems to mo plain that a new system would 
be seriously handicapped from the start if it were denied the advan- 
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tages to be secured by administrative aid of the Federal Goyern- 
ment in these particulars. : 

And in a matter as to which public confidence is so important a 
factor—so indispensable a one, indeed—to an prompt development, 
it seems to me worse than futile to frame our legislation in that form 
least calculated toinspire confidence; andif itis proposed to promote 
the development of a safe and elastic currency m—and that is 
what I, at least, have in mind—it seems to me folly unutterable to 
stop with legislation which proposes to enlist only those least capable 
of campaigning—only those which by State law are not permitted 
even to exist in many of our great commonwealths, and to omit to 
summon intolour service the national . which is the 
only one universal throughout the States; which is the only one 
the institutions involved in which have had any experience what- 
ever in handling currency; and which includes in its membership 
to-day the great majority of the strongest institutions inthe country, 
pa those which gave to the State-bank systems such soundness 
and stability as they enjoyed. 

In short, sir, while this is by no means my only objection to the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee, it seems to 
me a fatal one that it is subject to the criticism I have noted; and 
Isubmit, sir, that no plan for a prompt supply of a safe and elastic 
currency can be successful which, while enfranchising State banks, 
shall not by affirmative legislation permit national banks to take 
advantage of similar de phage og to serve the public. It seems to 
me, sir, that a system which gives every sound institution through- 
out the country an opportunity, limited in no case unless by the 
law of its own State, to assist in furnishing a sound er is 
unquestionably better than one which would shut ont most of those 
who, either by later experience or ancient epc, aro qualified to 
render aid or inspire confidence; and would deprive of the possi- 
bility of being benefited thereby, except by paying toll to foreign 
capital, such great States as those of Texas, California, Missouri, 


and illinois. 
“í UNCONSTITUTIONAL.” 


Iam aware, sir, that some of my colleagues seem to fancy that, 
being on the quarter-deck of the Constitution, they haye steere 
the old ship straight across every course except that taken by 
my friend from Tennessee. And, sir, as a matter of theory, I admit 
at once that their suggestions are most interesting and plansible— 
such, indeed, as to raise a doubt in the mind of the earnest Democrat, 
who listens for the first time to their argument, as to whether Con- 

has any other function than to keep from being enacted any 
{ogislation which may violate the Constitution. Indeed, I have often 
wondered why they did not formulate their views concerning legis- 
lation into some such simple but effective shape as was the order of 
the Sultan concerning the Alexandrian library—that it had better 
all be burned, since it was either Koran or non-Koran; if Koran, it 
was superfluous, and if non-Koran, it was impious. i 

I do not mean, sir, to lack appreciation for the force of their argu- 
ment. The trouble, however, is that it goes too far; and reducin 
the seope of administrative detail, constitutionally consid 
would leave us without a post-office, not to mention many another 
benefit of Government; which even the best Democrats in my part 
of the conntry have heretofore enjoyed, without knowing that they 
were conniving at mortal sin, And, indeed, sir, I have not ventured 
to criticise Providence—thongh T may not have felt confident 
enough to thank Him—that I have been endowed with somewhat 
different views concerning the Constitution than are permitted to 
some of my colleagues. For example, I understand that my consti- 
tutional friends will support, with ardor, the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Now, sir, I am well aware that it still leaves upon the statute 
books an absolute Federal inhibition, even of local circulation 
within State bounds, of the different varieties of currency, from 
candy shinplasters up to certified corporation checks and orders 
payable to bearer. Such, sir, is the tyranny at which they still con- 
nive. That, sir, isthe camel which they propose to swallow, whileso 
strenuously insisting upou their inability to gulp the gnat involved 
jn administrative assistance and regulation in aid of circulation of 
a bank-note currency, which is intended to serve as a general 
medium, not merely of local but of interstate commerce, which he 
will recall is so dofinitely put by the Constitution itself within the 
scope of Federal treatment. 

I can not hope with confidence to become so saturated with the 
Constitution as are my more fortunate friends; but if I should be 

long enough to attain such felicity, I can net but hope, sir, 

t I shall be somewhat more evenly ted with it withal, so 

that I may be prevented from acquiescing in interference with ex- 

clusively local concerns, while I shrink with horror from what is 

practically Federal assistance in a matter essentially one of inter- 
state and extra-state importance, 

WHAT IS PRACTICAL? 

in, sir, if I may be permitted, I beg to call the attention of 

our friends to what seems to me a most practical question. I urge 

it upon their consideration only as a matter of mathematics—and 

nei I nor those for whom 1 k are begging for any con- 

sideration that is not dictated by their own 9 gain allies for 

their cause. To pass any measure of relief to our fettered currency 
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system in this House requires a certain number of votes, The con- 
currence of the Senate requires the adherence of the Senators from 
a certain number of States, And, I believe, sir, that no plan which 
shall not promise more, and be subject to less of just criticism, than 
that now proposed by my friend from Tennessee can receive the 
votes necessary to pass it 3 this House. 

Even if some of us should yield our preferences and assist some 
such measure on its way as a means by which consideration and 
amendment might be elsewhere secured, I am confident that its 
pasaig in its present form would subject it at the other end of the 
Capitol to the delay and amendment necessary more fully to conform 
it to the needs of tho situation. Ihave the utmost respect for the 
opinion of my colleagues, and I ask none of them to be guided b; 
mine. If, after fall consideration of this matter, you shall still 
think best to insist upon the amendment in the form proposed by 
the gentleman from Tennessee, it will be your privilege and duty 
to procure its approval by this House, provided there are a sufficient 
number of you.. We should do the same as to any measure in which 
we differed from you. If, however, you need codperation—if you 
wish it—it may be well to consider how it may best be secured. 

And I beg you, gentlemen, to kesp in mind that our stand is not 
a hostile one, that the Northeast is not averse to the enfranchise- 
ment of local currency, and that, so far from withholding support 
which we can consistently give, we stand here fully „ 
with your aims and only asking and hoping that you will put your 
propositions in such shape as to permit us the pleasure of coöpera- 
ting with you, 

POSITION OF THE NORTHEAST. 


I shall not attempt to detail any considerable portion of the mass 
of evidence upon which I might ask you to trust us. When the 
matter was mooted in the Fifty-second Co and thrown into 
the House with scarcely a moment's notice, you will remember that 
I was not the only Representative from New York who stood by 
the proposition, when a large proportion of those who are now 
clamoring for it did not dare to do so. Afterwards, when our con- 
vention met at Chicago, itis an open secret that it was a delegate 
from the Northeast, and not any man from the South or West, 
= dared to urge the inclusion of this plank in our national plat- 

orm. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That plank was suggested by a Georgian. 

Mr. WARNER. I do not think s0. 

The first State to inaugurate legislation looking towards ntilizing 
the 8 thus asked for, and which in that ard led the 
steadily increasing number of those who have sings ee was 
not a Southern or Western State, but the staid old Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. The first Superintendent of Banking to discuss 
and defend the suggestion was not from any of the States which 
are now criticising us for the lack of that zeal wlfich naturall 
characterizes them as new converts, but wasthe bank superintend- 
ent of the State of Now York. The oldest strictly financial journal 
in America, that which has no superior in standing throughout the 
world, is the Commercial and Financial Chronicle and Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, of New York City, and its agitation of this mat- 
ter, dates far back into years when our Southern brethren ventured 
to suggest the matter only with bated breath. 

The at commercial paper of the continent is admittedly the 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin of New York; and 
this periodical, long beforemy friend from Tennessee [Mr. Rich- 
ARDSON] mooted the matter in the Fifty-second Co: „had been 
persistently teaching it to the financiers of New York. If there is 
one man at New York who, beyond others, is a financial Brahmin 
it is Hon. Charles S. Fairchild, Democratic Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under Mr. Cleyeland’s former Administration and president of 
a great trust ny there. And, as my friend from Tennessee 
well knows, it would be a question as to whether he would not go 
even farther than myself in advocating enfranchisement of our 
local currency. 

The leading survivor of the great Republican financiers upon 
whom Chase relied in his hour of need at the beginning of the 
civil war is Mr. George S. Coe, chairman of the committee on 
financial affairs of the Chamber of Commerce of New York; and 
from the time when he was defeated in his efforts to prevent the 
imposition of this 10 per cent tax down to the present day there is 
no man to whom the cause of local banking and of the education 
of our people upon this matter owes so much as to him. (Applause 
on the Democratic side.) 

Really, gentlemen, it is to the financiers of the Northeast, to their 
coöperation and that of our great business journals, our leading 
financial statesmen, and our practical business men, and not to any 
assertion on your part of your rights, that you owe whatever of 
progress this agitation has made, and whatever of standing the 
movement in its behalf has attained. Indeed, in August last, when 
from every part of the country, South and West as well as North 
and East, came memorials urging with frenzied single-mindedness 
the repeal of the Sherman act, it was my privilege to present upon 
this floor the conservative memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of my State, asking, infeed, that the pierce clause of that act 
be oe erg but promising no paradise of instant 
resu 


prosperity as a 
of that alone, calling your attention to the defects of our 
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currency system, and urging Four prompt attention to the formu 
lation of some pian which should substitute in the place of our 
present system a safe and elastic bank-note currency. 
POSITION OF NEW YORK. 

Not merely that, sir, but—and I am glad to note it—especially in 
view of the charitable suggestion of certain gentlemen that some 
of our financiers might favor State bank currency, but only to give 
themselves opportunity to profit by its unsoundness—I hold in my 
hands a communication received but a few days since, signed by 
the representatives of banks involving three-fourths of the clearing- 
house capital, and a arger percentage of the deposit and discount 
business, of New York City—and including the representatives of 

nearly every leading national bank in that city—the very institu- 
tions whose hostility has been assumed, or whose acquiescence has 
been credited to a desire for wild-cat currency. 

So far from suggesting an objection to the reinstatement of our 
State bank currency or the repeal of the 10 per cent tax, it simply 
suggests in that regard that such repeal should be accompanied by 
provisions under act of Congress providing a guaranty for the 
redemption of the notes and such periodic official examination and 
report of the condition of the issuing banks as shall properly 


‘orm the public. 
Mr. GE You t that the banking interests of New York 
ask government su ion of these banks 
Mr. WARNER. No; they ask that the law provide in some way— 


it is immaterial to them how—for a guaranty of the circulation, and 
also provide in some way—it is immaterial to them how -for a 
ent e inspection and publication of the status of the banks. 

Such, sir, is the honorable stand taken by the banks of New York 
City, especially the national banks. They urge nospecial objection 
to State bank currency; tuy are ready to see tried any system that 

romises to supply a safo elastic currency. They ask no special 
avor for themselves; they do not even demand that in common fair- 
ness you give them the opportunity you offer others. They have 
been accused of holding a monopoly. Take it away if you wish to 
do so. They are best qualified by experience and resources to aid in 
giving you a safe and elastic currency; but they are above request- 
ing to be invited to assist. They would have most to gain if the 
new currency were so weak as to be no rival of their own; but 
they scorn any such opportunity for profit. All that they insist 
upon is the one consideration in which they have no interest 
except in common with you all—that, if we permit an elastic cur- 
rency, we provide that it shall be a safe one; that, if we attempt 
to undo the wrong done when we suppressed the natural currency 
of the States, we so deal with the situation into which we have 
drifted as to restore at the earliest possible date a currency that 
shall merit and possess the general confidence of our people. 

Mr. GEAR. Right there, will my friend alow me to suggest 
the question, if youauthorize the banks of forty-odd States toissue 
currency by permission of their Legislatures, how can the Gen- 
eral Government provide for an inspection of the soundness of 
that currency? 

Mr. WARNER. It might be provided in such a way as sug- 
gested by my friend from Virginia [Mr. SWANSON], or as sug- 
gested by the bill introduced by myself. 

Mr. GEAR. How would you do so, if the power of issue alone 
is controlled by the State governments? 

Mr. WARNER (continui and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALKER] provides for something of that kind. I 
have never seen any possible difficulty in providing that the 
Government or any officer of it shall inspect the condition of any 
financial institution so long as its accounts are kept in English. 

Mr. GEAR. That would apply to the system of national banks 
suggested by the gentleman from Massachusetts, but how would 
you provide for the State banks? . 

Mr. WARNER. It would apply to every system, whether na- 
tional or State. Our financiers do not so much care which you 
have, so long us you keep the whole thing in the daylight. 

Mr. GEAR. But it is a question of power. If you organize 
these banks in forty-odd different States, it will be ultra vires for 
. — Government, it seems to me, to have anything to do with 

em. 

Mr. WARNER. I expect, then, that the gentleman will have 
to vote for the amendment of my friend the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cox]; for that, it seems to me, is the only place 
where he can rest. 

Mr. GEAR. Not at all. 

Mr. WARNER. If it is ultra vires for the Government to do 
what has just been suggested, how great must be the sense of 
contrition that disturbs the slumber of the gentleman from 
Iowa when he considers the weight and burden of wrongdoing 
in which, under Republican law, we have persisted. 

Mr. COX. I think the only sensible way aman can do is to 
let the States take care of it, and take it from the General Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. WARNER. I appreciate the gentleman's suggestion. 

in other words, gentlemen, we of the North and East are your 


friends and wish to be your allies. We haye been at work at this 
matter long before you ventured to bring it into light. We, and 
not you, have kept alive the propaganda which makes it one of 
practical legislation to-day. alt we ask is that you do not shut us 
out from coöperation by insistence upon such details, or refusal to 
remedy such defects, as shall compel us to stand aloof. If you in- 
sist upon this, we believe you will fail. Should you succeed in 
this House, we believe you will later realize that the effect has 
been to obstruct rather than promote practical legislation. Should 
you succeed in putting upon the statute book such a proposition 
as that you now urge, we believe that you will find that you have 
thereby prevented the communities in which you are most inter- 
ested from the possibility of sharing in the benefits which would. 
arise from a proper currency system. 

In this connection, fellow Democrats of the South and West, 
let me remind you of what you well know, that this is a matter 
of your concern much more than it is of ours. There is no lack 
of currency among our constituents. We haveno other motives 
than patriotic ones, and no aims other than those in the benefi- 
cence of which the whole country would share. For that reason, 
if for no other, we shall acquiesce with no unkindly feelings in 
whatever may be your judgment, always glad to assist you in case 
you make it possible for us to doso. It is for you to say whether 
we shall have the oporren: 

We stand here Pap yas g to you: If you can accomplish 
thisin gon own way, right, go on, and may the Lord bless 
you and avert all the evils that we may fear may happen to you. 
And may all the blessings that we think would be secured by our 
method come upon you, whether deserved orundeserved. And 
if you want our help—if you need our help—we shall be pleased 
to do anything in the way of aiding you that will permit us 
still tokeep within the lines of conservative Democracy. But we 
want to help you, not merely to carry out the principles of the 
Democratic party, but promptly to put into efficient conditiona 
banking system that will vindicate in practice the pledges we 
have made to the country of practical currency legislation. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

aa the hammer fell.] 

uring the delivery of the above remarks the time of Mr. 
WARNER was extended ten minutes. 

Mr. ENLOE. I would rather have the gentleman’s vote than 
his porer 
Mr. MEYER, Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit some ob- 
servations on the proposition to repeal the tax on State bank 
circulation, but before doing so I avail myself of this occasion 
to comment in a brief way with regard to the action of this House 
ontheso-called Wilson bill or House bill No. 4864, to“ reduce 
taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes.” 

ith the general purpose of the bill to remove burdensome 
restraints upon trade, reduce taxation upon the consumers, and 
prevent monopolies, which I deem a kindred subject, I was 
cordially in sympathy. Iwas most anxious to see carried out 
fairly, fully, and honorably the pledge of the Democratic plat- 
form adopted at Chicago in 1892, which was so overwhelmingly 
indorsed by the people of the United States in the election of a 
President. But, sir, with the highest respect for my associates 
who took a different view, I could not regard a bill which put 
the great article of sugar upon the free list and retained duties 
upon other articles less valuable and suitable as revenue produc- 
ers, and which substituted in part an income tax, a method here- 
tofore without place in any Democratic principles orin any Dem- 
ocratic platform as an honest revenue tariff measure. 

In ali the numerous tariff laws which were enacted from the 
foundation of the Government in 1789 until the year 1890, su 
was treated by common consent as a proper article for taxa’ 
for revenue purposes. All the great thinkers and advocates of 
a revenue tariff have regaraed sugar as pretminently a subject 
for revenue taxation, for the reason that it yielded the largest 
amount of revenue with the least possible burden to the tax- 
payer by the indirect bounty to the American producer. None 
of the great subjects of tariff revenue can compare with it in this 
respect. The sugar tariff at a very moderate revenue rate, as is 

roved by the large importations of the article, yielded about 
$55,000,060 annually to the Government at the time the Repub- 
licans passed the McKinley bill of 1890. 

Now, the true test whether a rate of taxation is a fair revenue 
tax is the fact that it yields a maximum of revenue. Had the 
tax on sugar been framed as the McKinley bill was framed on 
woolens, metals, and for purely protective purposes, the duty 
would have been greatly augmented, so as to rapidly stimulate 
domestic production, and thus diminish the importations and 
the revenue. The Republicans in 1890 found this large article 
of revenue dying right in their pathway. Had the n con- 
sistent and fair in the application of their theory of protection 
they would have raised this duty, but then thatstep would have 
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excluded them from using the cheap and delusive 3 oy 
of a “free breakfast table.“ Had the duty, however, been left 
to stand as it was, their tariff of 1883 then would have no pre- 
text for a large increase of duty on other articles, and the 
schemes of bounty, monopoly, and greed which took final shape 
in the McKinley tariff would have been far more difficult of ac- 
complishment. 

Thus it was that they excluded Louisiana sugar from their 
protective system and put this industry on the isolated and un- 
certain basis of a direct bounty to producers, thus exposing it to 
prosntine and attack from every quarter. I think, sir, that an 

onest adherence to the principle of a revenue tariff demanded 
that a fair revenue duty should be > ost on sugar. The de- 
parture from this principle and the adoption of the Republican 
3 free sugar in the House bill involved as a consequence 
the absolute destruction of this great industry in the State of 
Louisiana. Over 500,000 persons, white and black, are depend- 
ent on this industry for support. 

There is no industry that can take the place of this in the sugar- 
producing region. This pony aes adesert. It is with great 

ifficulty and self-denial that the ple of Louisiana have even 
partially overcome thelosses of the war, emancipation, recon- 
struction and the like; by the devastating floods of the att EBs 
River, the heavy taxation of the Federal Government including 
a pension system which chains our meager resources by an an- 
nual tribute of millions of dollars for the benefit of a rich and 
prosperous section, to say nothing of other evils and burdens, 
and it would be im ible forme to lend my consent to a prop- 
osition which would bring ruin and beggary Rp so large a 
portion of the State, and thus destroy the ability of our Com- 
` monwealth and city to preserve their financial honor and pay 
their debts abroad. 

Sir, I can not understand the spirit which, in a time of pro- 
found , when we so lately celebrated the anniversary of the 
establishment of the Union and have heard on all hands so man 
protestations ot fraternal feeling and a common destiny, woul 
consign a 8 to misery and despair—a State the acquisi- 
tion of which by Jefferson marks anepoch inour march to empire 
and on whose soil was fought the great battle in the war of 1812 
with Great Britain which alone, so far as land operations were 
concerned, enabled us to come out of that war with credit. The 
invader driven out by Jackson sought only to conquer, but now 
it is pro to destroy. 

For these reasons, sir, I was constrained to disapprove the 
tariff bill in the shape in which it was finally presented to the 
House of Representatives. Iam glad to believe that the bill 
will pass the Senate in an amended form, with a revenue duty 
upon sugar that will permit me to vote for it. Louisiana is 
not asking for a bounty nor fora protective duty, but what- 
ever tariff system be adopted by the other portions of the Union, 
whether a tariff for revenue or for protection, she asks that it 
may be fairly applied to her leading industry. She asks that 
she may have the incidental benefit resulting from a bona fide 
revenue duty to be imposed upon raw sugar. 

Sir, I wish to emphasize the statement that the proposition 
for free sugar involves a new departure in our American system 
whether of revenue or protective tariffs. Under the tariff act 
of 1789 there was imposed a duty of a cent per pound on raw 
sugar and 3 cents on refined; in 1808 there was placed 24 cents 
on raw and 9 cents on refined; from 1812 to 1816 3 cents on brown 
sugar and 12 cents on refined; from 1832 to 1841, 2 cents on brown 
and 12 cents on refined sugars; from 1842 to 1846, 24 cents on brown 
and 6cents on refined. During a portion of this time the ques- 
tion of free trade or protection was as hotly contested as it is 
now, but no party proposed to omit sugar from the dutlable list, 
and the duties were in the mainliberal. In1846the Democratic 
party had come into power and undertook to make a strictly 
revenue tariff. 

An ad valorem duty of 30 per cent was imposed on sugar, which 
was seemingly low, but at that time there was a well-organized 
and economical system of labor, perfect order, abundant capital, 
and the planter was relieved from the burden of high rates on 
all the articles he and his hands had to consume on the farm; 
and moreover he did not then, as now, have to contend with the 
bounty-paid suger of Germany and France or the free sugars of 
the Sandwich Islands. That bill was the work of a Democratic 
Secretary of the Treasury, and is known as the Walker tariff 
bill. The sugar duty was only slighhy reduced by the Demo- 
cratic tariff bill of 1857. Under both tariffs and the other favor- 
able conditions I have glanced at this industry prospered, until 
Louisiana produced at the outbreak of the civil war one-half of 
the sugar we consumed in this country. 

In these tariffs all the great statesmen and economists of both 
parties coSperated for a sugar duty. The bill of 1857 was pro- 

by Robert M. 'T. Hunter, Senator from Virginia, and was 
voted for by all the Democrats and Mr. Seward, Mr. Wilson, 


and many eminent Republicans. Soon after the war ended eco- 
nomic questions gradually pressed to the front and assumed in- 
creasing importance. The Hon. David A. Wells, of Connecticut, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, was one of the first, as also 
the most brilliant and profound, of what is called the free-trade 
school. In his official report for 1868 he said: 

—.—.— T T 5 
determine whether the tax in uestion 1s supe br ori eee 


in respect to economy of tratio: uality of assessment, and pro- 
ductiveness of collection. Pe * * 


Arguing on this line, Mr. Wells advocated the duties on 
sugar, tea, and coffee, yielding then $50,000,000 per annum. He 
said that evasion by smuggling was rare, and under valuation 
e sues ee that the duties on them being very uniformly dis- 
tributed, and falling upon the consumer in small amounts at any 
one time, while as they could not be considered necessaries of 
life in a sense as absolute as breadstuffs and clothing, the pay- 
ment of the tax through their use was in a great measure vol- 
untary.” Mr. Wells . showing that the revenue 
from sugar was 830, 800, per annum, and the amount of tax to 
each consumer only 78 cents per annum. He demanded “if 
there was any article on the whole list which produced so great 
a return with so little discomfort and so little enhancement of 
the cost of general production.” 

Such was the view propounded by one of the first and ablest 
of all the revenue reformers since the civil war. We find in 1879 
Gen. Garfield, then a leader of the Republicans in the House of 
Representatives, and subsequently elected President of the 
United States, a man second to none of them in learning and 
ability, broadly defending the existing sugar duty—a high duty 
imposed by the act of 1875. He said that the correctness of the 
principle of that duty was not called in question anywhere, and 
that sugar was cheaper than at any previous time in American 
history. The tariff commission organized under President Ar- 
thur's Administration also placed a liberal duty on sugar in their 
scheme for a reformed tariff. 

Speaking in February, 1882, Senator COKE, of Texas, most ably 
defended the sugar duty, saying that the sugar duty was 
strictly a revenue duty,” as its productiveness to the Treasury 
showed. Noman has stood higher among the revenue reformers 
than this distinguished Texas Senator. His utterances are the 
same as those of all the revenue reformers of his time in Con- 
gress—of Morrison, Carlisle, MILLS, Tucker, Beck, and others 
of that bright host who have led the battle for tariff reform, 
based on the principle of a bona fide revenue tariff. In all the 
tariff bills reported by the Ways and Means Committee ata 
time when the House was Democratic, with the exception of the 
last, we find a full and liberal revenue duty imposed on sugar. 
They never dreamed of putting iton the free list. 

Take, if you please, sir, the celebrated Mills bill, passed by a 
Democratic House of Representatives on the 2ist July, 1888. 
Every Democrat in this House voted for this bill, save three or 
four members only, and these were notoriously friendly to the 
sugar duty, but opposed to the bill on other grounds. I find on 
the list of ayes the names of Buckalew, Blount, Cox, CULBER- 
SON, Collins, CUMMINGS, HOLMAN, MCMILLIN, MILLS, Scott, 
TARSNEY, TURNER, WILSON, Carlisle, and other distinguished 
Democrats and friends of tariff reform. 

Before the bill passed it was explained and defended by Mr. 
MILLS inaspeech of unusual power. Speaking of sugar, he said: 

On sugar we reduced the rate from 71.15 per cent to 62.31 per cent. This 18 
the largest reduction made on any schedule except the woolen. The reduc- 
tion of the revenue on sugar proposed by the bill is $11,759,799. * „ 
short, the cut on sugar is nearly twice as much as alli the others put together, 
except woolens. But on correct principles of taxation there ought to be a 
higher duty on sugar than on any otherarticle on the dutiable list. 

It was after this speech that the House Democrats passed this 
bill with a dutyon sugar estimated at 62 per cent ad valorem by 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. The bount 
scheme was rejected by the Democracy and the old cardin 
Democraticidea of arevenue duty on sugar was adhered to faith- 
fully and fairly. 

r. Chairman, I beg to remind you that the national conven- 
tion of the Democratic party held at St. Louis in June, 1888, 
passed by a unanimous vote a resolution offered by Mr. Scott 
of Pennsylvania, indorsing and recommending the passage of the 
Mills bill, and it was on this bill that the party stood through- 
out the 8 of 1888. 

Such, sir, is the record of the Democratic party on this ques- 
tion of the sugar duty, and on no other line of thought can its 
tariff creed be defended as fair, consistent, and logical. 

Passing from this subject on which I have feltit a duty to state 
my position and that of thoseI represent, Icome now to the impor- 
tant question before us, namely, the repeal of the 10 per cent tax 
imposed by existing. laws upon the circulation of banks chartered 


by the State. Sir, I propose to vote for this repeal, and in so doing 
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I believe that I am in harmony with the pledge of the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1892, the sentiment of the State I in part 
represent, and the best interests of every portion of the Union. 
I recognize the magnitude, and I may add the diffculty of this 
and other questions relating to our currency. I have weighed 
the arguments presented so skillfully by the gentleman frm Illi- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER], and by others in opposition to the State 
bank system, but Iam notconvinced by them of their soundness. 

In the first place, let me say that I can not subscribe to the 
suggestion that the platform adopted at Chicago may be lightly 
- repudiated. If one plank may be repudiated upon the ground 
that the issue presented ought not to be made a party question, 
why not another, and soon all through the list? Indeed, sir, 
the gentleman from Illinois went on to add that the tariff ought 
never to have been made a party question, and this in the face 
of all American history. How could we fail to meet the issue 
presented by the McKinley bill? How could the causeof revenue 
reform ever triumph unless by the energies, enthusiasm, and 

wer of a great party appealing to the people and proclaiming 
its principles? It is true that in 1857a great revenue tariff meas- 
ure was passed by a nonpartisan vote, but this was because the 
Democratic party, as a party, had challenged the dogma of pro- 
tection and bounty, and passed over the fiercest party opposition 
the tariff bill of 1846, and thus by a practical test demonstrated 
the wisdom of their policy. 

In the case of the demand for the repeal of the tax on State 
bank circulation made by the Democratic convention, we were 
at once met by a general howl of denunciation from the Repub- 
lican press and orators. President Harrison, in his letter of 
acceptance, drew a porne of wild-cat currency very much on 
the same alarming line as the gentleman from Illinois has done, 
and charged the Democracy with the purpose of flooding the 
country with an irredeemable and worthless currency. This 
cry was kept up all during the canvass, but the people turned a 
deaf ear to these outcries, I undertake to say, sir, that there 
has been the grossest misrepresentation of the character of the 
State banks thatexisted before the war. The period since then 
is so long a time—over thirty-four 1 many of our peo- 

le are apt to be misled by iterated statements that these State 
— were very largely unsound. 
Sir, the contrary is the fact. The banks of New York, Boston, 

Baltimore, Philadelphia, Richmond, Wilmington, Charleston, 
New Orleans, and other cities had the highest character and 
their notes were current all over the Union. The banks of the 
North were so strong indeed that, notwithstanding the shock of 
the great civil war of 1861 and the 25 50 amounts required for the 
public expenditures, the State banks did not suspend specie 

yments until December 28, 1861. These banks were the only 
Pois of issue until the passage of the national banking actin 
18 
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Speaking of these banks and their circulation, the New York 
Journal of Commerce, a journal possessing the highest authority 
in that great financial center, said on September 7, 1892: 


The assumption of those who now oppose the repeal of that prohibitory 
tax is that the bulk of the issues thus driven from the market were uncur- 
rent and unworthy of credit. The very reverse is true; the main portion of 
the issues were not only current everywhere, but eminently worthy of the 
highest credit. The notes were the exception. The discount often 
charged in one section of the country uponthe issues of several banks in a 
distant State was attributable solely to the want of facilities for transmitting 
the currency for its redemption. No one proposes a return to that system, 
nor would it be possible to maintain it in the present condition of the coun- 
try. There is not a State in the Union that would not take pride in having 
the issues of its local banks at par wherever they were circulated, and if any 
fell short of 1 5 g @ provision for this purpose the other banks, with the 
present facilities of communication, could enforce it against all resistance. 


I could retnforce the testimony of this eminent financial jour- 
nal by many authorities, but I prefer to quote from the address 
of Mr. George S. Coe, president of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, New York, delivered before the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association at Niagara Fallsin August, 1881. 
No man has stood higher in the financial circles of the East 
than George S. Coe for integrity, ability, and character, and I 
especially commend his history of the old State banking system 
to my friend from Illinois. Mr. Coe said: 


While it can not be denied that much evil and loss has resulted from the 
issue of currency notes by irresponsible organizations, it is also true that 
‘eater loss has come from such notes emitted by States and Governments 
emselves; and it may be fairly questioned whether the injury incurred in 
the United States by broken and defaulting corporations did not proceed 
from isolated and sporadic institutions, inconsiderately permit in the 
earlier and unsettled period of the country, before the States had become 
consolidated into a commercial nation by facilities of travel and trade, and 
before they thus became subjected to these inexorable financial laws that 
Hucn otwithstanding all the disad 
utnotwit! e vantages of inexperience, ina new coun- 
try of wide area and of scattered populations, comparatively inaccessible to 
each other, the fathers of our States, in the financial institutions they es- 
tablished after due oc teria displayed in of the States a rare sa- 
gacity in ies them upon solid and substantial foundations. 
many of the oidor States ofthe Union fully demonstratat tae aE porti ot 
emons' u 
the commercial basis of security. a 


First. The system of New England under the mutual redemption and ex- 
change of notes at the Suffolk Bank, Boston, proved a safe and effective one, 
and wae attended with little or no loss to the community during its many 
T hg The States of Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky each enjoyed for a 
long period under their Stave organizations a strictly commercial currency 
of ee efficiency, without loss to the holders of the notes. 

hird. The State of Louisiana possessed a banking and currency system 
unsurpas in its excellence and stability. 

Fourth. The currency system of the State of New York last established 
was the first one requiring such special collateral security for its issues. So 
far as this security consisted of bonds and pay or 4 upon real estate, it 
was an admitted failure, and the change to State bonds did not save it from 
suspension in 1857. Its notes were then all finally redeemed, but they were so 
more by a combination of commercial forces than because of the pledge of 
bonds for their protection. 

So far from Mr. Coe’s statement being challenged in that as- 
sembly of the leading bankers of the Union, he received a unan- 
imous vote of thanks. I oppose his authority and that of the 
New York Journal of Commerce and the known factsof history 
to the inaccurate and flippant ery of ‘‘ wild-cat banks” which 
was set up against the Democratic platform adopted at Chicago. 

The high praise accorded by Mr. Coe to the State bank sys- 
tem of Louisiana is fully borne out by the facts, and brings back 
tome recollections of the wonderful success it achieved. Under 
the constitution of Louisiana the State was inhibited from being 
a subscriber to the stock of any bank or making a loan to it. 
Banking corporations were allowed to be created by special or 
by general laws, but the Legislature was required to provide 
for the registry of all bills and notes issued as money, and to in- 
force ample security for the redemption of the same in specie. 
The Legislature was inhibited from sanctioning in any way the 
suspension of specie payments by such banks, and in case of in- 
solvency of such banking association bill holders were declared 
entitled to preference over all other creditors. 

Under this constitution and these limitations the Legislature 
roceeded to a free banking law, but with the most care- 
ully guarded provisions for the honest and faithful management 

of such banks and for the security of note holders. 

The clauses providing for the security of the note holders 
are worthy of special mention. Banks were required to deposit 
with and assign to the auditor of the State as security bonds 
and evidences of debt of the United States, bonds of the State 
of Louisiana, bonds of the consolidated debt of the city of New 
Orleans, and certain other specified city securities, upon which 
the bank so depositing was entitled to receive an equivalent 
amount of notes of any denominations in excess of $5, but all of 
these notes were to be numbered, registered, and countersigned 
by the proper State officer, and stamped with the words“ se- 
cured by pledge of public stock.” These notes were to be en- 
graved and printed by the State. 

The auditor was further directed to collect the interest ac- 
cruing on these bonds and stocks and to pay the same over tothe 
parios from whom they were received so long as the stocks and 

nds did not fall below the rate at which they were when taken 
by him as security. In event ofa eh ware the auditor was 
directed to retain the interest until the securities should re- 
cover their full value, as stated in the receipt on deposit, or un- 
til such further deposit should be made as would fully make 
good the amount for which the notes were issued. And the 
auditor was further empowered in case of such depreciation in 
the securities deposited to require from the banking company 
either an additional deposit of bonds fully to make up the orig- © 
inal security for the notes issued or the return and surrender of 
so much of the circulation as would make good the deficiency of 
security produced by a fall in the market value of the deposited 
securities, and in case of failure to comply with the demand the 

rivileges of the bank were to be forfeited and the auditor was 
irected to cause its affairs to be liquidated, as provided in cases 
of insolvency. 

The provisions in case of default in the payment of any note 
were of the most rigid character. 

Farther, every banking company under the act was required 
in addition to the securities deposited for circulation with the 
auditor, to have on hand atall times in specie an amount equal 
to one-third ofall its other cash liabilities, and for the other two- 
thirds of said liabilities an equal amount in specie, specie funds, 
bills of exchange, or discounted paper, maturing within ninet, 
days and not renewable. In case the specie, specie funds, an 
short paper held by such bank should fall below the proportion 
to cash liabilities as presented above, and should remain so for 
ten days, the bank was not permitted to make any loan or dis- 
count until its position should be reéstablished. violation of 
this provision was held to be an act of insolvency: 

There were many other guards and securities in this system 
which as a whole might fairly challenge a comparison with the 
best managed institutions in this or any other country. I have 
been informed, sir, thaton the winding up of these State banksof 
Louisiana all their notes were redeemed and no losses suffered 


by the holders, a most extraordinary fact when we consider the 
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desolation—I mightsay destruction—of theState of Louisiana by 
the civil war. ith the recollection of this system of State 
banks yet lingering in the State of Louisiana, I do not wonder 
that such journals as the Picayune and the Daily States of New 
Orleans, representing the thought of the great commercial city 
of the Southwest, should regard with favora removal of this pro- 
hibitory tax. 8 

Sir, che finances of the Louisiana banks were placed pon & 
strong and sound basis as early as 1842. Mr. Horace White, in 
an adi before the American Academy of Politicaland Social 
Science at Philadelphia on the 12th of January, 1893, bestows 
the highest commendation upon the Louisiana system. I have 
not the time to quote his most judicious observations on the 
earlier law of 1842 at length. He said: 

a the Bret law passed by any State requiring a dotinite amount of specie 
to be kept as a reserve. The Touisiana daw required 27 ledged security 
for the circulating notes of banks, nor did it putany 
of their issues. this was covered and amply covered by requiring & per 
cent of specie all liabilities, whether deposits or notes, the balance 
of the assets to at paar reat md not more than ninety daysto 
run. Under this law Louisiana oin the fourth State in the Union 
in point of banking capital, and the second in point of specie holdings. 

This law so warmly eulogized by Mr. White was modified and 
made even more 3 requiring the banks to deposit 
With the State and keep g an amply stock of collate in 
United States and State and city securities equal to the amount 
ol their notes registered and furnished to them by the State au- 
ditor. According to Mr. White, Louisiana was the first State to 
ne ash a specie reserve adequate, or more than adequate, as he 

ks, for all purposes. 

The argument that the States of this Union are not fit to be 
entrusted with the power to charter banks of issue is extraor- 
dinary. Remember, sir, that no one asks that such issues shall 
be impressed by the Federal or State governments with a legal- 
tender charter. According to this argument wisdom, virtue, 
statesmanship, a knowledge of and finance begins in 
the Executive Departments and legislative halls of Congress and 
ends there. 

The States have none of these gage and high capacities. 
The representatives of New York, Massachusetts, Louisiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri when they come here to create or modify 
a national banking system are wise and safe men. But trans- 
port these same representatives to the soil of the communities 
which sent them here and put them in the State Legislatures 
and they are no longer fit to be trusted. ‘They lose their heads 
at once, forget all wisdom they ever had in this Hall, and if 
they are allowed full s will at once flood the land with wild- 
cat currency. And as we know that these gentlemen must each 
have a constituency in order to go to either the State or National 
Assemby, it follows by equal logic that the voter is most care- 
ful in selecting his Congressmen, and equally reckless in choos- 
ing his member of the State Legislature. And 1 55 we know, 
sir, that the most important concerns of human are among 


ton the amount 


the inherent powers of the State Legislatures, which were never 
3 to the Federal Government, and are expressly reserved to 
the States. 


Are not the people of the States as vitally interested in proper 
legislation for the management of local banks and as apt to deal 
iy as in laws of marriage and divorce, State and city police, 
education, and the thousand affairs of human life? Surely the 
intellect which can send so many Solons through a series of 
years to Congress to make laws one year and tore them the 
next, be trusted to select prudent and upright men to de- 
vise a system of local banks of issue. A 
But the inferiority of our State Legislatures, according to these 
critics and thinkers in t to Congress, is even greater when 
it comes to a comparison with foreign powers. Scotland, weare 
told in this debate, has an almost perfect banking system, but 
like a certain class of wines, it is too delicate to bear transpor- 
tation to this country of wildcat tendencies. Ireland and Scot- 
land may be allowed local banks outside of any grand imperial 
8 mt the States of New York and Pennsylvania, with 
ouble their population, four times their wealth, and almost 
_ boundless resources, are not equal to the function of creating a 
safe local bank! If this be true, where is the boasted value of 
Republican institutions? Such is the logical conclusion and 
outcome of this pitiful line of ar; ent. The people have re- 
jected it, and we should do like š 
Itmay be true that in timesof general distress and bankruptcy 
some of the State banks have failed, or suspended specie pay- 
ments, but the failures of banks reported to as in official docu- 
ments for over a score of years past were not the failures of 
the State banks of issue. For the great panic and long period 
of distress that in 1873 they are not ble. For the 


yet greater suffering, the widespread e S of business, the 
spectacle of millions of eres men that we now witness, no 
one can point a finger of rep 


at the State banks. They had 


FLUCTUATION AND DEPRECIATION. 

The distinguished gentleman from Llinois, in his remarks un- 
der this head, says: 

The notes of banks outside of New York City were from 1 cent to2 
cent, according to location of the banks. x = E 

And adds: 

Thompson's Bank-note Reporter for December, 1857, gave the discount in 
New York City on State bank notes of that time Sie TOONA: Pennsyl- 
vania, 2 to 40 per cent; Maryland, 4 to 5; 6; North Carolina, 8; 
South Carolina, 4; Geo! Louisiana, 2}; Ohio, 

; Indiana State Bank, 8 9, 25, and 50; 
— Re Wisconsin, 6}. , Illinois Bank notes were 
quoted in New York ata unt or 10 per cent; State Bank of Indiana, 5, 
and other banks of that State, 10; Ohio, 4; Kentucky, 4; Tennessee, 5; Mis- 
souri, 4; Wisconsin, 10; Georgia, 3; Louisiana, 4; Virginia, North Carolina, 


and South Carolinas. 

Now, we all know that the period chosen for this illustration 
was one which found the country in the throes of a most violent 
financial panic, when all confidence was destroyed, and the rates 
then current may very nearly have represented the value of 
money as a loan, for we have frequently found such rates quoted 
as 1, 2, and sometimes 3 per cent a day during a monetary crisis. 

Let us compare these figures with a later period, when the 
commercial conditions were in normal state and the business of 
the country following its usual placid course. 

I quote from the same authority, Thompson's Bank- note Re- 
porter, from January to Decsmber, 1859: 


Banks. January 1, 1859. December 24, 1859. 
Maine banks . $ discount.....-.........| yy discount. 
New Hampshire banks do 4 Do. 
Vermont banks --- 40 . — Do. 
Massachusetts banks Do, 
Rhode banks. Do. 
Connecticut banks Do. 
New York City banks 7 
New York State banks. Par 8 Par to ; discount. 

mos . 

New Jersey banks ......... discount. 
Pennsylvania banks. 


Stark Bank, Bennington, which was 1} and marked subject to 
‘uctuations. 


*Exoe: 
violent 
Except in case of two or three, doubtful. 


One bank 10 per cent, because doubtful. 
But one 3 per cent. 


Is it not fairer to form our opinion as to the stability of this 
curreney from the latter date? It shows 2 any fluctuations 
during an entire year, and the discount merely represents the 
current rates of exchange then prevailing, which naturally was 

igher than now, because transportation was slower and in- 
volved greater loss of interest. 

The demand for State banks does not involve any censure of 
the original act of the Federal Government in creating the na- 
tional banks, or even in putting a prohibitory tax on State cir- 
culation. This was done in a period of war, when the Govern- 
ment might well be tempted to empioy a doubtful power, or to 
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employ a cry ages wer outside of the purpose for which it 
waa ee, n the Constitution. As 3 well said by the 
3 ‘nited S the national banks not 
r the national ba: was 

„ j hog was hye part a device for securing a 
market for the bonds of the Government and served that . —ç admira- 
bly. It had, however, tworadical vices. One was that the profit and, there- 
fore, theextentofcirculation was made arpia Hands rar not on the normal 
demands of trade, but on the market price of bonds, the influence of which 

ght be. and frequently was, oe to the actual needs of trade for circn- 
lation. The second was that the securities thus req were bound to 
be paid off, as they have been, so that they are no longer adequate to their 
purpose. The national b currency was always safe; it was never 
elastic in response to the demands of business. 

As the eminent chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has stated, the national banking system has ** proven ut- 
terly inadequate to furnish currency for the people and it has 
proven ineffectual to furnish an elastic currency.” He puts the 
amount of bank notes in circulation as about $200,090,000, but 
this is only a small part of the entire paper money in circula- 
tion and one now rarely handles a national-bank note. A few 
more years and our national debt will be extinguished, in all 
probability. Then the prop of this national-bank system will be 

e. The measure now pro involves no assault upon the 
national banks and hardly a rivalry. It would not displace their 
issues, for they have practically vanished from ordinary business 
transactions. 

So far from proposing any interference with these national 
banks in advance of the time when their winding up will be com- 
pelled by the payment of the public debt, the restoration of the 
old privilege of the States to charter local banks would remove 
a great deal of the existing prejudice and. hostility to the na- 
tional banks. No longer would the formidable ery of monopol 
be raised against them. If their system of issue and gener 
management was deemed safer they could adhere to it and con- 
tinue to enjoy the confidence of the paba If they should find 
in their respective States a State k system devised with 
proper securities for a paper. issue and general administration, 
they could wind up their relation to the Federal Government 
and organize under the new State system, perhaps with great 
advantage to the public and to their own stockholders. 

Sir, it is no misfortune that we are passing to new conditions. 
A public debt of the country is not a blessing, but a necessary 
evil, to be gotten rid of as soon as possible. With the great 
yield of our mines, both gold and silver, and the almost assured 
prospect of a general return by the nations of the world to the 
use of both metals, and the early establishment by the States of 
local banks on the wisest principles that experience has de- 
monstrated, there will be no difficulty in having a sound, ample, 
and elastic currency. 

Sir, there isa justand natural demand for an increased cur- 
rency in the South and West. There is in fact a currency fam- 
ine throughout these sections. The people are largely agricul- 
tural and they need far more money per capita than the people 
in the great business and manufacturing centres of the East, 
The system of checks, which goes so far to supply the place of 
cash in the Eastern cities, does notanswer for the country neigh- 
borhoods and small towns of the South, and can not be applied 
there, As it is well said by one of our New Orleans dailies: 

The State banknotes are wanted, because they will insure a more equitable 
distrioution of money throughout the country. The national banks are 
of little or no help to any class not in merch: „ especial]; 
are they no help to the farmers, and thus with a greater volume o 
money than the country has ever had before, and greater than that of 
any nation except France, we find it congested at the money centers, while 
other sections, and cially the rural districts, are in sore want of snf- 
ficient currency to meet the daily operation of their undustries. 

Let it be remembered, sir, that a majority of the American 
people are farmers, and in the South at least four-fifths of them 
are farmers or farm laborers. It is this class who are suffering 
for lack of alocal circulation. Itis a sheer mockery to tell them 
that there is a surplus of $100,000,000 piled up in the New York 
City banks, and that there is in the Eastern citiesa magnificent 
system of drafts and certified checks which answer all the pur- 

sof money. 

Why should not these suffering communities be allowed to em- 
ploy their credit in their transactions with each other, or with 
anyoneelse who chooses to deal with them on this basis? Ifthe 
notes are good there can ba no rid Rear to them. If they are 
atadiscount they are far less liable to be drawn to the mone 
centers, and far more likely toaccomplish the object for whic 
they are desired, namely, to meet local wants. The supply will 
largely be automatic. you go on to predict excessive issues, a 
prophecy not based on fact, as we contend, I answer that almost 
anything is better than a currency famine and thé paralysis of 
business and industry which is its logical and necessary conse- 
quence. 

Mr. Chairman, we well know that at the periods when the 
crops are matured and being moved to market, say for three or 
four months, large sums are needed for this purpose. Under the 


most favorable conditions these periods are marked always by a 
certajn stringency in the money market, resulting from the large 
demand for and inadequate supply of currency. There has con- 
sequently grown up a practice among communities of the South 
and West for the purpose of meoting these money requirements 
by which temporary loans are made either through European 
bankers, usually termed ‘‘sterling loans”, or by making loans 
from New York on other Eastern banks. The first method is as 
follows: A banker in New Orleans, Galveston, Savannah, or New 
York will deposit collaterals of bonds or stock with bankers who 
have foreign branches or who represent foreign houses, who 
thereupon draw their bills at sixty or ninety days, or longer, 
which are sold, and the money advanced, charging, of course, 
commissions andinterest. The other method is by loan through 
New York and Eastern banks. This money is distributed 
throughout the country to farmers and local merchants. When 
the crop is marketed and sold the funds so raised flow back to 
the money centers, the stringency disappears, and the loans are 


re A 

he cost of this method is always more or less speculative by 
reason of the fluctuations in the rate of exc , bankers’ 
charges, and other incidents of the transaction. Under the op- 
erations of a wise 8 system by the States all this would be 
rendered unnecessary, and the transaction would be accomplished 
more economically by our own State banks and with s lað- 
van to producers. Collateralssuch as each State might pre- 
scribe or permit, as was done under the old Louisiana system, 
could be deposited, and the banks would furnish the circulation 
needed. Inasmuch as it would cost them nothing beyond mere 
incidental expenses, it is obvious that they could well afford to 
lend the money required at very low rates of interest, and thus 
leave the producer the fullest margin of profit on his crop. 

I have not so far discussed the question of the right of Con- 
gress to prohibit State-bank issues by an excessive tax. But it 
is notorious that while some individuals may have held that 
such a power to destroy by taxation existed anterior to the civil 
war, the general judgment of our public men with great una- 
nimity was to the effect that the States possessed the power to 
charter banks of issue, and it is absolutely certain that but for 
the assumed exigencies of a great war the National Government 
would never have dared to destroy the issues of the State banks. 
In the minority report of the Senate Committee on Finance, of 
April 26, 1892, it appears that the Supreme Court have held 
that the States et the power to charter State banks; that 
the power was Incident to sovereignty, and that there was no 
limitation upon it in the Federal Constitution. To confirm this 
view it may be stated that Congress has never ventured to pro- 
hibit . the exercise of the power by the States to charter 
banks, and the only way it has reached them has been by a pro- 
vision of the taxing power. 

Whateverexcuse there may have been for such a proceeding at 
the time it was done, the tenance of the act and the assump- 
tion of power at this time of profound peace is at war with the 
Constitution and tends to impair the reverence which we should 
all feel for this instrument. If the Constitution is to be per- 
verted and the rights of the States overthrown by an indirect 
use of the taxing power in one case, it may be done in another, 
and the necessary result will be a grand central government 
without any limitations. It is time to go back to the ancient 
lines of obedience to the Constitution we swear to support even 
if we journsy there in the old oxcartwhich hascarried and still 
carries so many honest people, referred to by my friend from 
Illinois, Mr. SPRINGER. 

In this connection I am reminded that one of the brightest 
pages in the history of the Democratic party has been tts op- 
position to a central national bank. The Democrats warred on 
the United States Bank and finally crushed it. They divorced 
the Government from banks and set in operation the independent 
Treasury system for thesecurity of the public fundsandenforced 
in the most rigid terms the accountability of all disbursing offi- 
cers. The main ground of opposition to the national , be- 
sides the objection to its want of constitutionality, was that it 
exercised an undue power over public men, 8 officials, 
and was therefore dangerous to public liberty. They termed it 
a monster and slew it, Now, itis true that the officers of the 
national banks of the United States are largely composed of the 
best and most conservative and patriotic citizens of the coun 
of both parties. But these banks number 3,796, with a capi 
stock of $683,598,120, and if they were to act in concert upon any 
Spee they would possess a power greater probably than the 
old bank which was held to be so dangerous. 

Even with the purest men in charge of such banks, the ten- 
dency of a system springing from one source and having a close 
identity of interest is to act in concert. Theverysame mep act- 


in charge of State banks would be influenced by the mostop- 
posite considerations. The tendency to combinations under the 
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State banks would surely be far less than now exists. Their in 
fluence ht be great locally, but a national combination would 
be almost improbable if not im ible. The banks would owe 
their lives to the States in and by which they were chartered 
and they would be responsible to them, to the merchants, the 
business men, the planters, and the great body of the community. 
Competition among these banks and not combinations would be 
the result of the new departure, and each institution would have 
an honorable zeal to surpass its rivals in all the features which 
inspire confidence and serve to attract business and profit. 

e able and upright business men who have given such great 
restige to the national banking system would gradually trans- 
er their abilities and experience to the new system of State 
banks, and help to augment the confidence of the communities. 
I have always appreciated and respected them, and I know that 
they will find in the new system of State banks a field for even 
greater agen and better service than they have shown under 
the many trying and difficult circumstances and financial con- 
ditions which have confronted them since the civil war broke 
up the fountains of the great deep, and rendered so much more 
arduous all positions of financial trust. We do not need a 
change of men so much as a new financial system, which will 
giro additional play to the great forces of the American intel- 
ect and give us our, rightful place as first among the nations of 
the earth. 

Mr. Chairman, in pursuit of my investigation and study of 
this subject, I found it interesting to peruse a report of the 
joint committee on banks and banking of the Legislature of 
the State of Louisiana, made in the year 1860, to be found in the 
legislative documents of that year; and in looking back to that 

riod—which seems so far in the dim past—I could not but be 

ressed with the names of the men composing that committee. 

n the part of the Senate it was headed by the Hon. Fergus 
Gardere, who later became a distinguished president of the 
State senate. The Hon. Randall Hunt, without a peer at the 
bar, whose reputation was national; the Hon. E. Salomon, for a 
long time thereafter a leading banker of the city of New Orleans; 
Hon. Richard Taylor, the son of ‘‘ Old Rough and Ready,” and 
later a valiant general in the civil war. 

On the committee of the house the Hon. W. M. Levy, after- 
wards a prominent member of Congress and an associate justice 
of the supreme court of Louisiana; Hon. H. W. Allen, who later 
became governor of the State; Hon. A. S. Herron, since then a 
member of Congress from the district now represented by my 
colleague Col. ROBERTSON, and others of scarcely less promi- 
nence. 

In the course of their report, which.appears to have been very 
thorough, and which indicates that the examinations were of the 
very strictest character, they say: 


The investigations made by the committee of the affairs of the various 
banking institutions in the State, have afforded satisfactory evidence of the 
prosperous condition of the , and the general healthy operations of the 
system under which they work. 

The facility with which the banks adapt themselves to the requirements of 
commercial business, and the elasticity which enables them safely to meet 
the wants and demands of the community are peculiarly grati- 
fying to those who feel an interest in the prosperityand welfare of our 
State. 

The report of the board of currency made to the General Assembly at the 
commencement of the present session shows that on the 3ist of December, 
1859, the amount of specie held by the banks was 512, 115,481.98, the circulation 
on the same day amounting to $11,579,313, and the deposits to $19,777,812.32. 

These examinations were the result of personal inspections on 
the part of the committee. They go on further to state: 

The committee takes pleasure in bearing testimony to the admirable 
manner in which the act in the last session of the Legislature 
“i to enforce the weekly settlement of the balances among the several banks 
of the city of New Orleans,” has answered the purposes for which it was in- 
tended. Under the operations of this act the weekly statements which are 
rendered to the board of currency causes the balances among the several 
banks to be correctly ascertained and a prompt and definite settlement in 
coin to be made each Saturday, by paymentof the checks drawn by the sec- 
retary of the board on the debtor ba. in favor of the creditor banks. The 
provisions of the act referred to are sufficiently stringent and guarded to 
prevent ar transfer or negotiation of those checks, but require their 
prompt and immediate settlement; thus answering the double purpose of 
properly regulating the transactions between the several banks, and serving 
as additional restraint upon any violation of those provisions of law 
which are intended to keep the banks in line. 

In consequence the committee ‘‘ congratulates the General As- 
sembly upon the prosperous condition of our people, and the ease 
and quietude of monetary affairs, which tend so greatly to in- 
sure comfort and prosperity in every department of trade and in 
all the pursuits in which our citizens are engaged.” 

As bearing upon this question and illustrating the operations 
of this system, I beg leave to add to my remarks, to be printed 
in the RECORD, a statement of the banks of New Orleans on the 
25th of February, 1860, embraced in the same volume of legis- 
lative documents, and also a copy of the banking act found in 
the statutes of the State of Louisiana of that period. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment the beneficent results of the 
repeal of this prohibitory tax, with the enfranchisement which 


it will afford to all sections of our country, will redound more 
especially to the interests and emancipation of our Southern 
States and relieve them from their subjection to foreign mo- 
napolists. I do not declaim against what is called the money 
power. I do not believe, as many so frequently assert, that the 
men who control the operations of Wallstreet and the national 
banks seek only to grind down and pauperize the masses by force 
of their wealth, but certain it is that by reason of their inherent 
power we are constantly compelled to pay them tribute. We 
should have an opportunity to enfranchise ourselves in order 
that we may keep pace with the progress of the age. 

In a speech delivered more than a quarter of a century ago by 
that distinguished son of the South, Ben Hill, of Georgia, at a 
paros when his people had just returned to desolated homes, he 


There was a South of slavery and secession; that South is dead. There is 
a South of union and freedom; that South, thank God, is living, breathing, 
and growing every day. 

How we have illustrated the truth of that eloquent dictum let 
the impartial history of the past twenty-five years tell. We 
have passed through the dark days of reconstruction with the 
iron hand of irresponsible power at our throats, but neither the 
destructive influences of war nor the blighting forces of carpet- 
bagism as practised in the South could totally destroy or check 
our progress; and since our political emancipation we have 
marched onward and upward, our lands have advanced in value, 
immigration has been steady, crops have exceeded in value the 
most wonderful outcome of antebellum days, and we have en- 
joyed the ä of industry and good government. 

© two races have arranged themselves to meet the changed 
conditions, and year by year their relationship has become more 
and more cordial. Nor have the former slaves failed to utilize 
the new opportunities presented to them. The census of 1890 
shows that they have learned from the whites the secret of 
money making and economy. Many of them are rich and influ- 
ential. In a speech made by Representative Cheatham, who 
many of us favorably remember as the only colored member of 
the Fifty-second Congress—a worthy exponent of his race—he 
asserted that all his people wanted was a chance in the industrial 
and agricultural competitions of life, and that in four States 
alone they had accumulated property to the extent of $59,000,000. 
With the recuperative power thatan opportunity toestablish our 
own banking systems will afford, our active and vigorous people 
will soon be abreast with the sturdy fellow-countrymen of the 
North and East and West in all the elements that contribute to 
the progress of a free and prosperous people. 

I am proud to say that the State which I have the honor in 
part to represent has always been to the fore as the champion 
and exponent of sound money and asafe, consistent fiscal policy, 
and the enactment of such tariff laws as would be mosteconom- 
ical and beneficial, not alone to our own people, but to all the 
inhabitants of this great Republic. Such has always been my 
advocacy since I entered these legislative halls. 

At no period of her mior has she faltered; and even now, 
when her greatest industry is menaced to the verge of annihi- 
lation, and more than half her people threatened with im- 
poverishment in the house of their friends, she is ready, by 
sacrifices little short of destruction, to bear her share in the 
effort to relieve the country of the heavy burdens that so de- 
press all classes. I should feel, as a representative of the great 
city of New Orleans, the commercial emporium of the South 
that I would be recreant to the trust confided to me did I fail 
to peat the standard of a sound currency, upon the security 
of which our fortunes, our happiness, and prosperity must rest. 
To that city the great Southwest has always looked for inspira- 
tion of soundcommercial principles. Her merchants, and bank- 
ers, and all her * in the control of trade have always been 
the exemplars of what is best and highest in the conduct of 
affairs, and their enterprise and integrity is a synonym in all 
the busy marts of the globe. 

There she sits, the gateway of the great Mississippi Valley, 
the richest portion of the country. The rich and abundant crops 
of the great West and its vast commerce have access through 
the mouths of the at river which flows by her, to and from 
all the markets of the world. To her, from the great, rich heart 
of the nation, our mighty river, like ‘‘an inland sea” brings 
every product of that fertile region, washing as it does, not des- 
erts of burning sands, but the most extensive, the most produc- 
tive, and the most favorably situated plains of the continent. 
At her quays are crowded the vessels of allnations of the earth, 
employing a commerce surpassing far the most fabled descrip- 
tions of the old Alexandria. 

In this great position I would seek to maintain her, and to 
keep her true to her glorious traditions as a model of commer- 
cial probity Jand§pillar of financial strength; I would hesitate 
long, Mr. PAS to advocate any system, the operation of 
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which might mar her splendid past or impair her future; but 
I have no doubt, no misgiving as to the good results that would 
flow from the pro legislation. 

Emancipate us from the commercial and financial tyranny of 
the present system, and we shall no longer look with longing 
regret to the past, and we shall realize that the golden age of 
prosperity is not behind us, but before us, in all the radiance 
and glory of that hope which springs eternal in the human 
breast.” [Prolonged applause.] 


[Mr. LESTER withholds his remarks for revision. [See Ap- 
pendix. ] 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
rise 


The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. BRETZE, from the Committee of the Whole, re- 
ported that they had had under consideration a bill (H. R. 3825) 
to suspend the operations of the law imposing a tax of 10 per cent 
upon notes issued during the period therein mentioned, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. — 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 


ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 


the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 
A bill (S. 1325) for the relief of A. P. H. Stewart; 
A bill (S. 2020 to facilitate the entry of steamships; and š 
A bill (S. 2020) supplementary to an act approved April 6, 1894, 
of the award rendered at Paris, August 15, 1893, by the Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration constituted under the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, concluded at Washington, Feb- 
29, 1892, in relation to the preservation of the fur seal. 
The House then, on motion of Mr. SPRINGER (at 5 o’clock and 
22 minutes p. m.), adjourned. ; 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 20f Rule XIII, Mr. RICHARDS, from the Com- 
mittee on Claims, reported the bill (H. R. 4465) for the relief of 
John C. Howe; which, with the accompanying report (No. 1022), 
was ordered to be printed, and refe to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7207) granting 
a pension to Mary Jane Debois, and the bill (H. R. 7219) granting 
a pension to Mary A. Ayer; and the same were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 7310) to incorporate the 
Natlonal Gas and Electric Light, Heat, and Power Company of 
the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. HAINES: A bill (H. R. 7311) to provide a fog bell at 
City of Hudson light station, New York—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. A 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 7312) directing town-site boards 
in Oklahoma to close up their trust in six months, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on the J rag 

By Mr. LACEY: A joint resolution (H. Res. 189) requesting 
the President to negotiate a treaty with Great Britain providing 

me the arbitration of disputes—to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HITT: A resolution declaring the policy of the United 
States regarding the Hawaiian Islands—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. i 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 7313) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to determine and pay certain claims against 
Fond du Lac Indians—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BYNUM: A bill (H. R. 7314) for the relief of William 
Allen, late a member of Company A, Eleventh Regiment Indiana 
Volunteers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7315) to restore 
Mary A. White, widow of Lewis W. White, to the pension rolls— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 


By Mr. MARVIN of New York: A bill (H. R. 7316) for the 
relief of John Guicke—to the Committees on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7317] grant- 
ing a pension to Marcus D. Settle—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7318) for the relief of Franklin Goins—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 7319) for the relief of Noble 
L. ner, late lieutenant, Company D, Thirty-third Wisconsin— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr, MONEY: A bill (H. R. 7320) for the relief of Marcus 
Settle, of Mississippi—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PEARSON: A bill (H. R. 7321) for the relief of Boyd 
E. Baile—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 7322) for the relief of George 
Stodd—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7323) for the relief of H. J. Cos 
H. Martin, and Marshall De F. Wilder—to the 
Military Affairs. 


ove, George 
ommittee on 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Underclause lof Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUNDY: Affidavit of John H. Snyder in support of 
House bill 7126, for the relief of John H. Snyder—to the Com- 
mittee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. COOMBS: Petition of 150 citizens of Brooklyn, in 
favor of Government control of telegraph lines—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GROW: Papers to accompany House bill 7299—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

By Mr. LUCAS: Resolution of the General Association of 
Congregational Churches of South Dakota, against the trans- 
mission of lottery advertisements through the mails—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota: Petition for granting of 
pension to Franklin Gains—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MERCER: Papers to accompany House bill 7292—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O’NEILL of Missouri: Memorial of A. H. Lucas, re- 
questing balance of pay and bounty for Missouri troops engaged 
in protecting railroads taken in charge by the United States 
Government—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PICKLER: Resolution of General Association of Con- 
gregational Churches of South Dakota, asking the enactment of 
a law preventing common carriers from transmitting lottery ad- 
vertisements—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 


MONDAY, June 4, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Vice-President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 

On motion of Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was 
dispensed with. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin presented sundry petitions of 
citizens of Wisconsin, praying that mutual life insurance com- 
panies and associations be exempted from the proposed income- 
tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLISON. I present a memorial of the salt manufac- 
turers of the United States, relating to the duty on salt, and as] 
think it is rather an important matter, I ask that it may be 
printed as a miscellaneous document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
memorial will be printed as a document and lieon the table. It 
is so ordered. : 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of 22 citizens of 
Omaha, Nebr., praying that mutual life insurance companies and 
associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax provi- 
son of the pending tarif bill; which was ordered to lie on the 
ta 


e. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the petition of W. H. Cheever 
and 43 other citizens of Hillsboro, N. H., praying that mu- 
tual life insurance companies and associations be exempted from 
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the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. : A 
; REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
whom was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 34) authorizing 
Commander Dennis W. Mullan, United States Navy, to accepta 
medal presented to him by the Chilean Government, report it 
without amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, to whom was referred the amendment submitted by him- 
self on the 29th ultimo, intended to be proposed to the Indian 
appropriation bill, reported favorably thereon, and moved that 
it k referred to the Committee on Appropriations and printed; 
which was agreed to. 


* EXPENSES OF INQUIRIES AND INVESTIGATIONS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Iam directed by the Committee on Appro- 
priations, to whom was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 89) 
making an appropriation to defray expenses of inquiries and in- 
vestigations ordered. by the Senate, to report it favorably with- 
out amendment, and to ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration, on the ground that the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate is entirely exhausted, and there isno means of defraying ex- 
penses of investigations now ordered and pending. 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me that there should be aquorum of 
the Senate present before a matter so important as that is dealt 
with. Lsuggest that there is no quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll, the suggestion of the absence of a quorum having been 
mad z 


è. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, pars; 1 onea; Ark, Pasco, 

p i ý Peffer, 
Berry. G ger, Lindsay, Smith, 
Blackburn. , George, McMillan, Teller, 
Gall, Harris, Mitchell 0 Yoorh 

a regon Voorhees, 
Chandler, Hill, Mitchell, Wis. White. 
Cockrell, Hoar, Mo 
Coke, _ Irby, Palmer, 
The PRESIDENT ore. No quorum have answered. 


Mr. HOAR. Let the roll of absentees be called, if the Chair 


leases. 
F Ths PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
McLAuRIN and Mr. PETTIGREW answered to their names. 

Mr. HIGGINS entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

Mr. COCKRELL: Let the result of the roll call be announced. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Less than a quorum of Sena- 
tors have answered to their names. There are 37 Senators pres- 


ent. : 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Seargeant-at-Arms is di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. MARTIN, and 
Mr. LODGE entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. HOAR (at 10 o'clock and 15 minutes a. m.). T rise to a 

liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts will state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr, HOAR. Would it be in order to move to take a recess 
until 11 o'clock? 1 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the opinion of the Chair 
less than a quorum can not take a recess. 

Mr. DOLPH, We can adjourn: 

Mr. HOAR. Would it be in order to move toadjourn until 11 
o'clock? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; not to adjourn until 11 
o'clock. A motion to adjourn would be in order. 

Mr. HOAR. I supposed that under the new rule a motion to 
adjourn might be e to a flxed hour, I supposed that it would 
be embraced in the motion lately adopted. But Iwill accept 

The PRESIDENT pro lempore. The Chair is of opinion that 
a motion to adjourn to a fixed hour of the same day would not be 
in order, while the Chair would hold differently if it were a mo- 
tion to adjourn to a given hour on a coming day. But even 
then there would have to be a quorum if it amounted toa change 
of the hour of meeting. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
quiry. 

Mr. CAREY entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a quorum of the 
Senate present. 


I rise to a parliamentary in- 


Mr. HOAR. I move to dispense with all further proceedings 
under the call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are forty-three Sen- 
ators present. The Senator from Massachusetts moves to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under the call, 

The motion was agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution reported 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] will be read. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution (S. R. 89) making an 
appropriation to defray expenses of inquiries and investigations 
ordered by the Senate, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there be appropriated, and made immediately avail- 
able, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of 810.000 for expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the 
Senate of the United States, including compensation to stenographers to 
committees, at such rate as may be fixed by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, but not exceeding 81.25 per 
printed page. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I was instructed by the Committee on 
Appropriations to ask for the present consideration of the joint 
resolution on the ground that the contingent fund is absolutely 
exhausted, and there is no money to defray the expenses of in- 
vestigations ordered and pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CAREY presented petitions of sundry citizens of Albany 
County, Wyo., praying that in the passage of any law providing 
for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life-insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from taxation; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MILLS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cope- 
ville, Tex., praying that mutual life-insurance companies and 
associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax provis- 
8 the pending tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. PALMER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Peoria, 
McLane, Bureau, and Cook Counties, all in the State of Illinois, 
praying that in the passage of any law providing for the taxa- 
tion of incomes the funds of mutual life-insurance companies and 
associations be exempted from taxation; which were ordered to 
lie on the table. : 


CEMETERY LAND IN MICHIGAN, 


Mr. BERRY. I am directed by the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5779) to grant certain 
lands to the township board of Inwood Township, Michigan, for 
cemetery purposes, to report it without amendment. At the re- 
guest of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. McMILLAN] I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be now considered. It is avery 
short bill, and one to which there will, I think, be no objection 
whatever. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for in- 
formation. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, gte., That the southwest quarter of the northeast quarter of 
section 33, township 41 north, range 17 west, Marquette land district, Michi- 
n, is hereby granted to the township board of Inwood Township, in tho 
Etato of Michigan, for the purpose of maimtaining a public cemetery 


thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
asks 3 consent of the Senate that the bill be now con- 
sidered. 5 

Mr. TELLER. Ishould like to inquire of the chairman of 
the committee what is the necessity for the bill. There isa 
general statute, I understand, that enables towns to take 160 
acres for cemetery purposes. 

Mr. BERRY. As I understand from the report of the House 
committee which accompanies the bill (the Senatorfrom Michi- 
gan can explain it better than I), the bill proposes to grant a 

iece of land-which belongs to the Government, and is abso- 

utely valueless for any other purpose. The town desires itfor 
cemetery purposes, and there is no objection to it from any quar- 
ter. It is not—— 

Mr. TELLER. If there is no controversy with individuals, 
the city or town can take it without any special act. There is 
Reet act which authorizes it. I object until it is under- 
stood. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The bill passed the other House after a 
very careful examination, and it is requested by our people in 
the upper peninsula. The land is of no earthly use to anybody. 
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Mr. TELLER. There must be some reason why they want a 
special act, because a general act affords all the relief the city 
wants, unless there is some controversy with individuals. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Task that the report be read. That will 
give the explanation. There is a report attached to the bill. 

Mr. TELLER. Let the report be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
report. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report submitted by Mr. 
Moon, from the Committee on Public Lands of the House of 
Representatives, February 21, 1894. : 

r. MCMILLAN. Before the reading is continued I will ex- 
plain that this land has already been occupied for a cemetery, 
and hence the necessity for hav the bill passed. 

Mr. TELLER. If within 3 1 5 of the village there is no 
reason in the world why they should not take it, but I do not 
care about objecting to the bill, not knowing anything about the 
case. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bit was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third timo, and passed. 


SENATORIAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GRAY. From the special committee to investigate at- 
tempts at bribery, etc., I submit additional testimony; which I 
ask may be printad, to accompany the report heretofore made by 


me. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Mr. IRBY introduced a bill (S. 2079) for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Rock Hill, S. C.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildingsand Grounds. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 2080) to establish and 
provide for the maintenance of a free public library in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, andreferred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. TELLER (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2081) toamend 
an act entitled ‘‘An act to provide a temporary government for 
the Territory of Oklahoma, to enlarge the jurisdiction of the 
Unjted States court in the Indian Territory, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WHITE introduced a bill (S. 2082) for the relief of the 
bona fide purchasers of land in section 36, township 1 north, 
range 9 west (San Bernardino meridian), in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and to quiet their title to the same; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. COKE introduced a bill (S. 2083) to grant to the Arkansas, 
Texas and Mexican Central Railway Company a right of way 
through the Indian Territory, and for other purposes; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. PASCO submitted sundry amendments intended to be 
proponse by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; 
which were referred to the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 591) to donate to the county of Laramie, Wyo., cer- 
tain bridges on the abandoned Fort Laramie military reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and 
they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 1325) for the relief of A. P. H. Stewart; 

A bill (S. 1886) to facilitate the entry of steamships; 
„ bill (S. 2020) supplementary to an act approved April 6, 
1894, of the award rendered at Paris, August 15, 1893, by the 
Tribunal of Arbitration constituted under the treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, concluded at Washington 
A 29, 1892, in relation to the preservation of the fur seal; 
an 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 185) authorizing the 
condemnation of land in the vicinity of Gettysburg, 

HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE. 

Mr. VEST. I ask the Senate to take up the bill (H. R. 6448) to 
authorize the New York and New Jersey Bridge Company to 
construct and maintain a bridge across the Hudson aves be- 


Sheeran or 


tween New York City and the State of New Jersey. Itisa 
measure to which there can be no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
indicated by him. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. VEST. In order to save time I ask that the Secretary 
merely read the substitute reported from the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered if there 
is no objection. ? 

The Secretary proceeded to read the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, which was to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert a substitute, and was interrupted by 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BERRY in the chair). The 
hour of half past 10 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business. J ` 

Mr. VEST. I ask that we may finish this bill. It will not 
take more than a few moments. 

Mr. HARRIS. If it leads to no debate I shall not object. I 
reserve the right, however, to object if it leads to debate. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I object now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


THE REVENUE BILL, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]; which 


will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 182, line 1, page 39, after the 
word “effect,” strike out “July,” and insert ‘‘January;” in the 
same line, after the word “and,” strike out ‘‘ninety-four,” and 
insert ‘‘ ninety-five;” in line 2, after the word “and,” strike out 
“thereafer,” and after the word act,“ in line 4, insert “after 
Janu 1, 1895.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PLATT. Is that a committee amendment? 

The PEESI G Oe eats 3 ep are of the amend- 
ment say aye; (putting the question) contrary no. 
The ‘‘ayes” appear to have it. The ‘‘ayes” have it, and the 
amendment is agreed to. The reading of the bill will proceed. 

The SECRETARY. Amendment of the committee, page 39, in- 
sert as a new paragraph: 

182: —- 

Mr. MANDERSON. 
I did not understand it. i 

Mr. ALLISON. No amendment has been agreed to. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANDERSON. What was the amendment? 

Mr. ALLISON. I was not aware of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it can be re- 
considered. It will be reconsidered. s 

Mr. MANDERSON. Lask that the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

Tho SECRETARY. In paragraph 182, line 1, page 39, after the 
word “ effect,” strike out “July” and insert ‘January;” in the 
same line, after the word “and,” strike out ninety-four” and 


What was the amendment agreed to? 


insert ninety-flve;“ in line 2, after the word and,“ strike out 
‘i thereafter;” and after the word act,“ in line 4, insert “after 
January 1, 1895;” so as to make the paragraph read: 

182. That so much of the act entitled “An act to reduce revenue, 
duties, and for other purposes,“ approved October 1, 1890, as provides for 
and authorizes the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and for 
of a bounty to producers of sugar from ts, sorghum, or punt cane 
in the United States, or from maple sap produ within the United ane 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed, to take effect January 1, 1895; and i 
shall be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar or to pay any boun: 
oan production of sugar of any kind under the said act after January 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understood on Saturday that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. VEST] was to give some explanation this 
morning of this question. I supposed he would take the floor, 
and that is one reason why I inadvertently allowed the question . 
to be passed upon. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Iowa is mistaken. I said noth- 
ing about the date at which the repeal of the bounty was to take 
place. My remarks on Saturday, as the RECORD will show, were 
addressed entirely to the duties imposed upon sugar in 1890 and 


thepresent schedule, in regard to which I said that I ht say 
something to-day, but I did not discuss the question of ta- 


tion. è 
I will take thisoccasion, since I have the floor, andas I shall not 
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attempt to take it again possibly until in the evening, if then, 
to state that the RECORD shows that in the closing hour of Satur- 
day the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] declared very 
emphatically, not to say 9 , that the sugar stock was 
not upon the market at New York in 1890. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not know what the Senator is about to say, 
but if he will pardon me I should like to suggest to him that the 
Senator from Rhode Island has not yet come in. He will prob- 
ably be here in a few minutes, and the Senator had better ad- 
dress his reply to him. 

Mr. VEST. I was not about to say anything that is personal 
to the Senator. This is simply a question of fact, and he can 
refer to the RECORD, or I will take pleasure in stating to him 
what I propose to say. The Senator from Rhode Island said 
(and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] made the same 
statement) that what is known as the sugar trust was not formed 
in 1890, and that its stock was not upon the New York market. 

Mr. TELLER. It is utterly impossible to hear what the Sen- 
ator from Missouri is sa; ing. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hopes the Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. VEST. In the closing hour of Saturday's discussion the 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Rhode Island said 
that the sugar trust had not been formed in 1890 and that its 
stock was not upon the New York marketat that time. Quoting 
from the RECORD, the Senatorfrom Rhode Island said: 


Mr. ALDRICH. The sugar trust was not formed at that time. 
That was 1890. 


Mr, VEST. It was formed at that time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was not formed. There was nostock on the market. 

Mr. VEST. It was formed in 1887, and the records will show it. It changed 
itsname sand went into New Jersey and got an act of incorpora- 
tion, but the same companies remained in it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There was no stock onthe market. 

I stated in rep.y that I would undertake to show this morning, 
as we were then about to adjourn, that the Senators were en- 
tirely mistaken, and that this stock was upon the market in 1889, 
and large quantities of it weresold. Thename of this trust was 
then the Sugar Refining Company, It afterwards took in the 
Spreckels refinery, and was incorporated in New Jersey and 
called the American Sugar Refining Company. 

I have in my hand the World Almanac for 1891, which shows 
that in 1890 there were sold on the New York market 8,569,521 
shares of this stock, which at $100 a share would amount to 
eight hundred and fifty million dollars, and the fluctuations 
whichI mentioned on Saturday occurred in 1890 under the ef- 
fect of legislation by Congress or the manipulations that oc- 
curred just afterwards in New York. 

Mr. President, I repeat to-day,and I solicit attention to it by 
Senators on the other side, that the record shows that this sugar 
duty was reported in the House of Representatives by the Ways 
and Means Committee in Murch, 1890, with 35 per cent ad valo- 
rem duty upon sugars up to No. 16 of the Dutch standard and 40 

r cent ad valorem on sugars over No. 16of the Dutch standard. 

his schedule remained until the last night before the report of 
the Ways and Means Committee to the full House; and then, 
under some influence, about which a member from Illinois asked 
the significant question, what had caused the change in the 
spirit of their dreams,” the whole schedule was revolutionized 
and 40 cents on the hundred pounds put upon all sugars over No. 
16 Dutch standard—a shange from 16cents on the hundred, which 
was the schedule up to that time, to 40 cents on the hundred 

junds, 

That bill came to the Senate from the House of Representa- 
tives in that condition. After the other schedules had been 
dis d of, the Finance Committee of the Senate reported the 
Me. ey bill, as it was called, which had 60 cents on the hundred 
pounds, with one-tenth of a cent inaddition by the conferees as 
to all sugars that came from countries that imposed an export 
bounty; in other words, as against the German sugars. So that 
the oe | imposed by the Finance Committee was 60 cents on the 
hundred pounds. In addition tothis, they im upon the yel- 
low sugars between No. 13 and No. 16 of the Dutch standard, an 
additional duty of 30 cents on the hundred pounds, taking them 
off thefree list, where the McKinley Ways and Means Commit- 
tee had placed them. 

In that condition our friends of the Finance Committee sent 
their bill to the Senate. It went into conference, and the duty 
was reduced by the conferees to 50 cents on the hundred pounds 
on sugars oyer No. 16 of the Dutch standard, with the one-tenth 
as against the German sugars. 

So the Republicans of 8 finally adopted a duty of 60 
cents differential on refined sugars, which is the law to-day, and 
yet our friends taunt us with being under the control of the 
niger trust, and with granting the demands of that great organ- 

on. 


Mr. President, we arecontinually asked here to give the prin- 
ciple upon which this bill is made. I should like to know the 
principle upon which that change took place; I should like to 
understand what satay entered into that sort of the legisla- 
tion which caused them to report from this committee a 60- 
cent duty in favor ofthis trust. I know nothing else that could 
have caused it except some influence unknown to the public. 
Whatever it may have been, I have the same right to make the 
suggestion which has been so frequently made to us. 

I am not interested as to what principle actuated them. An 
insatiate desire for principle all at once seems to obtain on the 
other side of the Chamber. In 1890 they were not so particular 
about principle. If it is a legitimate inquiry as to principle when 
a change is made in favor of the sugar trust, it should be made 
in regard to the legislation of 1890. I suppose they are now 
hunting for a principle actuated by that overruling desire of the 
human race to find something -new and with which they have 
never been familiar. 

St. Paul tells us that when he went to Athens he found the 
Athenians, together with the strangers who were sojourning 
there, continually asking for and talking about some new things. 
An old writer tells us that various is the mind of desultor 
man, studious of change, and fond of novelty.” So our Republi- 
can friends are now hunting up a principle in regard to the sugar 
trust, and taunting us 8 know upon what principle 
we have made this schedule. hen they have satisfied the 
American people upon what principles they jumped from 16 
cents on refined sugar in the House of Representatives to 60 
cents on the hundred pounds in the Senate, we shall be prepared 
to answer the inquiry they have so often made. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President 

Mr. FRYE. Before the Senator proceeds, I should like to 
understand what is the condition of this amendment? It was de- 
clared carried, and there has been no motion to reconsider, 
and no reconsideration by unanimous consent, so far as I know. 

Mr. MANDERSON, ‘There has been a reconsideration by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. FRYE. There has been? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheChair sounderstood. The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] having stated that he did not 
know the question was being taken upon the amendment, the 
Chair stated that, if there was no objection, the vote would be 
reconsidered and the amendment would be considered as before 
the Senate. 

Mr. FRYE. So that it is now reconsidered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is now before 
the Senate. 

Mr. FRYE. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. VEST. Before my friend from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] takes 
the floor, I wish to say that I neglected to make proffer of the 
New York papers for 1890, showing the quotations of this sugar 
stock upon the New York market, so as to put beyond any ques- 
tion my assertion that the stock was then marketed and sold. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] this morning, to my mind, is 
the leather and prunella, of this debate, and I shall leave the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], as he had the con- 
troversy on Saturday with the Senator from Missouri, to deal 
with the question which he has suggested. 

I think we shall all agree that the sugar schedule is the most 
important schedule in this bill. It carries with it one-third of 
all the duties raised in the bill, or perhaps a little more than 
one-third. Therefore its importance as to revenue, its impor- 
tance also as to the industries of our country relating to sugar, 
and its importance in its relation to the consumers of sugar in 
the country is such that I confess in the beginning I should 
have greatly preferred that some member of the majority of the 
Finance Committee should have unfolded to us just what is pro- 
posed, and the effect of this proposal upon the industries, upon 
the revenue, and upon the consumption of the country. 

I have heard it said many times on the other side of the Cham- 
ber that it was the policy of the Democratic party, so far as pos- 
sible, not only to ny revenue duties, but to levy those duties 
especially upon articles of luxury, exempting articles of prime 
necessity. it is with supprise that we find one-third of all 
the revenues to be raised by tariff duties now proponse to be raised 
from this prime article of necessity. I think that requires some 
pie: least to the extent of showing why th 


ex great ar- 
ticle of prime necessity should be so taxed. 


Mr. President, it is worth while for us to consider the various 
stages of progress until we have arrived at this schedule; and 
in considering this schedule I shall consider it in its entirety, 
because it is one thing. 

The law as it now stands exempts entirely from duty allsugars 
known as raw sugars, and places a duty of one-half a cent 8 
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pound upon refined sugars. This policy in the act of 1890 com- 
mended itself to the people of the United States. I think that 
is clear from the history of this transaction. - 

The Fifty-third Congress convened on the 7th day of August, 
1893, having a large Democratic majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, although, as we know, it was not convened for the 
purpose especially of considering the tariff question or any of 
the other gene questions which are usually considered ata 
regular session of Congress; but the committees of the House 
of Representatives were appointed as soon as they could be ar- 
ranged by the Speaker of the House. The Committee of Ways 
and Means of the House was organized, consisting of 15 mem- 
bers, 9 of whom were Democrats and 6 Republicans. They or- 
ganized early in September, and gave public hearings until the 
25th of September, and then proceeded, with the light thus 
secured, to consider the subject of a revision of the tariff. 

On the 19th day of December, 1893, they reported a bill to the 
House of Representatives, which I have before me, wherein 
that committee, after a deliberation of three months, indorsed 
and sustained the policy of the Republican party of 1890 with 
reference to sugar, modifying, however, the law of 1890 by grad- 
ually diminishi the bounty to be paid on sugar, so that it 
would expire in the year 1901, leaving the existing bounty to be 
paid at the rate of 2 cents a pound for the next fiscal year. The 
provision is found in paragraph 180 of the bill as it came from 
the committee, and reads as follows: 


180. That the bounties authorized to be paid to producers of s ar by sec- 
tion 231 of the act entitled, “An act to uce revenue, equalize duties, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 1, 1890, shall be reduced one-eighth 
part of their respective amounts, as prescribed in said act, each year, be- 
ginning with July 1, 1895— 

That is to say, the present bounty of 2 cents a pound was to 
be paid to the producers of sugar who might produce it during 
the year 1894, beginning, I repeat, with July 1, 1895— 

Saa ee to July 1, 1901, inclusive, and shall thereafter cease and de- 
ter eè. 

Paragraph 181 provides that— 

All sugars above No.16 Dutch standard in color, shall pay a duty of five- 
twentieths of 1 cent per pound. 

Thur reducing the duty on refined sugar one-quarter of acent 
a pound. 

he chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, in mak- 
inp report to the House of Represeutatives of their action re- 
specting sugars, said—I read from page 7 of the report of Mr. 
WILSON, of the House of Representatives: 


In the sugar schedule we should have preferred to wipe out at a single 
legislative stroke the existing bounty system. We believe it to be contrary 
to the spirit of our institutions and can conceive of nocircumstances under 
1 we should have advocated or approved its introduction into our 

aws. 

That is undoubtedly a true statement, as the Democrats in 
1890 had all voted against this provision, so far as I remember 
the vote in the House of Representatives itself. 

We have found it existi there, as we find it virtually existin; 7i 
other schedule of the tania A z 8 

I want to call the attention of the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
Berry in the chair] to this significant statement, that — 

i. We find it virtually existing in every other schedule of the tariff, an 

dealing with it in its more open and pensive form, in the same spirit we 
have dealt with other schedules where 95 property interests are at stake, 
we have reported a provision for its repeal by such stages as shall gradually 
obliterate it from our laws, while permitting those who have invested large 


means, under the expectation of its continuance, reasonable time in which 
they may prepare to take their stand with the other industries of the coun- 


m refined np pats the duty is reduced one-half, that is from a rate of one- 
half to a rate of one-quarter of a cent a pound. 

That is all that is found in the report of Mr. WILSON as to the 
subject of sugar. It states frankly that the position of the Dem- 
ocratic party was originally hostile to this Government bounty 
system, but, finding it upon the statute books, and great inter- 
ests having grown up under it, they proposed by gradual process 
to withdraw it. 

Thus the bill came into the House of Representatives; and it 
isa singular fact that when the schedule was under considera- 
tion in the other House no considerable number of that body, 
whether Democrats or Republicans, proposed a duty on sugar. 
If we are to judge from what was said and done in the other 
House, it may be taken for granted that the unanimous senti- 
cent of the House of Representatives is hostile to any duty upon 
sugar; basing it, I take it, upon the ground that it is a 227 
necessary of life, and should not be taxed unless there is im- 
portant and pressing necessity for the revenue. 

So this provision respecting sugar, providing for an extension 
of the bounty to 1901, and also for a duty of a quarter of a cent 
a pound upon refined sugar, by the action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was eliminated from the bill, and the bill came to 
us with an absolute repeal of the bounty and with no duty upon 
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refined sugar and all sugar free. In this form it was referred to 
the Committee on Finance of the Senate, and on the 20th day of 
Marcha beer of the committee of the Senate reported a pro- 
vision, leaving the House provision as respects bounty to stand, 
1 in the nature of an amendment to that provision the 
ollowing: 


That so much of the act entitled an act to reduce revenue 


This is found in paragraph 182 of the committee amendment 
as the bill was reported on the 20th of March 


That so much of the act entitled An act to reduce revenue, equalize du- 
ties, and for other pw es, approved October 1, 1890, as provides for and 
authorizes the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and for the payment of a 
bounty to the pronuoces of sugar from beets, sorghum, or sugar cana pown 
in the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United States, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed, to take effect July 1, 1894, and there- 
after it shall be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar or to pay 
any bounty for the production of sugar of any kind under the said act. 


The repealing clause, under this matured judgment of the 
committee, which had the bill from the 2d day of February to 
the 20th of March, provided that the bounty should cease on the 
a rer a July, 1894. Then was added a new provision, which I 
will read: 


All sugars, tank bottonis, sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, 
concentrated melada, concrete and concentrated molasses test by the 
polariscope not above 80° shall pay a duty of 1 cent per pound, and for every 
additional degree or fraction of a degree above 80 and not above 90° shown 
by the polariscope test, shall pay one one-hundredth of a cent per pound 
additional, and above 90 and not above 98° for every additional degree or 
fraction of a degree shown by the polariscope test, shall pay a duty of two 
one-hundredths of a cent per pound additional, and u all sugar testing 


pon 
above 98° b; 1 test, or above No. is by the Dutch standard incolor, 
there shal levied and collected a duty of one-eighth of 1 cent per 


8 addition to the duty imposed . — sugars testing above 98°; mo- 
asses testing not above 56° by the pol ope shall pay a duty of 2 cents 
— gallon; molasses testing above 56° shall pay a duty of 4 cents per gal- 
on. 


This paragraph was to take effect when the remainder of the 
bill took effect, which in its introductory provision provided 
should be on the Ist day of July, 1894. So, after seven weeks of 
deliberation by the majority of the Finance Committee, there 
was a provision requiring that the bounty should cease on the 
Ist day of July of this year, and that the duty should take effect 
on the Ist of July of this year, and that it should be a specific 
duty varying upon a polariscope test, with an eighth of a cent 
additional upon sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard in color. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] in his opening 
observations stated with frankness that the committee had some 
difficulty in dealing with this question, but that they had placed 
a specific duty upon sugar ranging to an average of 35 per cent 
ad valorem. I desire to point a moral here, by showing that in 
this first effort it was regarded asa supreme one to get the com- 
mittee to the point of providing a specific rate of duty which 
would amount to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

In this way and under these circumstances the bill was de- 
bated here by and large from the 2d day of April until the 7th 
day of May. There wasa degree of impatience on the other 
side of the Chamber that we on this side should be occupying so 
much of the time of the Senate in unfolding the defects of this 
bill, and you, Mr. President (Mr. BERRY in the chair) will re- 
member how vigorous and how intense some of the Senators 
upon the other side of the Chamber were in making such sug- 
gestions. 

On the 7th day of May, however, the Senator from Arkansas 
par JONES], who is not now in his seat, introduced significantand 

mportant amendments to these paragraphs, the first one being 
now paragraph 182, wherein the Senator from Arkansas pro- 
poses that this monstrous injustice of paying a bounty to the 
producers of sugar shall continue for one year longer and that 
we shall pay upon the sugar crop produced this year a bount; 
of 2 cents per pound, port oning the taking effect of the re 
of the bounty to the Ist day of January, 1895, thus it 
not only possible, by the new amendment suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, changing the date from the Ist day of July, 
1894, to the Ist day of January, 1895, but making it absolutely 
certain that the producers of sugar will draw from the Treasury 
2 cents a pound npon their production for this year. 

Then, in lieu of the provision which was inserted by the com- 
mittee on the 20th day of March, the Senator from Ar 
proposed a substitute on the Tth of May. I pause here to call 
attention to the fact that the sugar schedule as it is now pro- 
posed is in its essence a capitation tax, a tax upon every man, 
woman, and child in the United States of $1. The Senator from 
Arkansas on the 7th of May proposed that this capitation tax 
shall begin on the Ist day of January, 1895, and in the mean time 
the sugar crop that may be gathered in any foreign Liou! flee 
come into the United States free of duty except it be refined,, 
when it shall pay a half cent per pound. 

On and after January 1, 1895, there shall be levied, collected, and paid on 


pene, ged and on all tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, 
concentrated melada, concrete and toncentrated molasses, a duty 
of 40 per cent ad valorem. — 

Thus raising the duty 5 per cent ad valorem from the statement 
made by the Senator from Indiana as to the effect and operation of 
the schedule as reported by the Finance Committee on the 20th 
of March. 5 

And upon all sugars which have been discolored there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and pa a duty of one-eighth of 1 cent per pound in addition to the 
sald duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. 

I should have been glad if the Senator from Arkansas or the 
Senator from Missouri could have stated before I submitted my 
observations why it was that they jumped at this point of dis- 
coloration to an eighth ofa cent per pound instead of continuing 
the ad valorem and showing us what it is. 


And all su tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice orof beet juice, melada, 
concentrated melada, concrete or concentrated molasses, whichare imported 
from or are the product of any country which at the time the same are ex- 
ported therefrom pays, directly or indirectly, a bounty on the e: rt thereof, 
shall paya duty of one-tenth of 1 cent per pound in addition to the foregoing 
rates: vided, That nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to 
abrogate or in any manner impair or affect the provisions of the treaty of 
commercial reciprocity concluded between the ted States and the King 
of the Hawaiian Islands on the 30th day of January, 1875, or the provisions 
of any act of Congress heretofore passed for the execution of the same. 
That on and after January 1, 1895, there shall be levied, collected, and 


on molasses testing 40° or less by the polariscope, and containing more than 


20 per cent of moisture, and on molasses testing above 40° and not above 56° 
po ariscope, a duty of 2 cents per gallon; if testing above 56° polariscope, a 
uty of 4cents per gallon. 0 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa, 
if it will not interfere with the argument he is making, whether 
he can state to us what under these various provisions the duty 
on sugar is going to be, because those of us who are not profes- 
sionals in that line do not know. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Does the Senator from Colorado wish to know 
how much révenue will be raised? 

Mr. TELLER. No. I wish to know what will probably be 
the average rate of duty per pound. We can determine the mat- 
ter of revenue for ourselves. If the Senator from Iowa can give 
me that information without interfering with his argument I 
shall be glad to have him do so. : 

Mx. HOAR. Does the Senator from Colorado refer to the 
su which enter into consumption? 
r. TELLER. I mean the great bulk of the sugar that will 
` come to this country. 

Mr. HIGGINS. lask the Senator from Colorado whether he 
means the raw sugar as it enters into the country or the refined 
sugar as bought by the consumer? 

r. TELLER. I wish that information as to both grades of 
sugar. I want to know what the duty is going to add to the 
‘cost of the sugar the American public will consume, because it 
is admitted on all hands that the duty is paid by the consumer 
on this product. 

Mr. ALLISON. I shall answer as best I can the inquiry made 
by the Senator from Colorado and the Senator from Delaware, 
but I must admit that I should have been enlightened if this 
complicated schedule as it now foe and upon which we are 
required to vote had received an interpretation and an unfold- 
ing from the responsible committee which has presented it to 
the Senate. I think Ihave a right to say that a complicated 
schedule, such as is now proposed in the bill, involving consid- 
erations which are important and far-reaching, should be ex- 
plained in a frank way by those who are responsible for its pres- 
entation. It would have greatly simplified the discussion and 
left us in a de of enlightenment that we can not attain 
in groping feeling our pathway in the dark. I had 
some reason to suppose that the Senator from Missouri would 
undertake that task this morning. So I hesitated in taking 
the floor in order that he might have an opportunity to do so. 

It is unfortunate, Mr. President, that in a schedule so com- 
plicated and technical as the sugar schedule we have not had 
the advantage of examination and cross-examination. I admit 
with frankness that it would have given me great pleasure and 
a degree óf information which I probably do not now have if I 
could bave had an o . asking experts as respects this 
complicated schedule. We have heard some complaint here 
that an investigation now going on is not an open one. Yet it 
is an investigation where there is opportunity of examination 
and cross-examination, and we ultimately have the result of it. 
But here is a schedule brought in without such an opportunity. 

I am as ignorant of what was said to the majority of the com- 
mittee which induced them to present this e e schedule 
as though I had lived a hundred years ago. There is no report 
as to it; there is no suggestion of. examination which led to it; 
there is no explanation of it, and it must be admitted that it re- 
quires the knowledge of an expert to answer clearly and suc- 
cinctly the questions propounded by the Senator from Colorado 
TELLER] and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. gery? 

t is true that we have here before us Bulletins No. 31 and 32, 
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treating of this question, but they are ex parte statements. They 
are statements that have not undergone the crucial test of 
examination and suggestion by a member of the committee. 
Therefore I can not deal wit them as I should be glad to deal 
with them in the discussion of this schedule. 

Now, the first important consideration I wish the Senator 
from Arkansas to explain as respects this schedule is, why it is 
that in the sugar schedule they have departed from the specific 
rates of duty which are generally incorporated in the bill at 
this time and have provided an ad valorem? 

Mr. PLATT. Which they first adopted. 

Mr. ALLISON. Which was first adopted, as suggested by 
the Senator from Connecticut, in the report of March 20. T 
have groped as far as I could to ascertain, for illustration, the 
effect of the additional tenth of a cent a pound upon sugars— 


Which are imported from or are the product— 


Mark the phraseology, because it is very concise, compact, 
and comprehensive— 

Which are imported from or are the product of any country which atthe 
time the same are pe therefrom pays, directly or indirectly, a bounty 
on the export thereof. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Arkansas to 
what may be the effect of changing the sugar duty from a spe- 
cific to an ad valorem, It is well known that it is now the pub- 
lic policy of every civilized country on the face of the globe to 
produce so far as possible its own sugar. That is the policy of 
the Republican party as pronounced in the act of 1890; and it 
will continue to be the policy of this country unless changed by 
these provisions. 

Now, 40 per cent ad valorem is what? Forty per cent ad va- 
lorem is not the value of sugar in the United States, but it is the 
value of sugar as declared by section 40 of the bill, and I want 
to read that section as it stands. It defines the method of 
reaching ad valorem value. Section 40, which with some mod- 
ification is a repetition of the existing law, provides— 

That whenever im d merchandise is subject to an ad valorem rate of 
duty, or to a duty based upon or regulated any manner by the value 
thereof the duty shall be assessed upon the actual market value or wholesale 
price of such merchandise as bought and sold in usual wholesale quantities at 
the time of exportation to the United States in the principal markets of the 
country from whence imported and in the condition in which such mer- 
chandise is there bought and sold in wholesale quantities, including the 
value of all cartons, inside wrappings, coverings, bands, and labels, etc. 

That fixes what is market value according to the general pro- 
visions of the bill, and it has been with slight variations the 
definition of market value of ad valorem duties since 1823. Sec- 
tion 40, by means of this ad valorem paragraph, becomes the 
method of ascertaining the market value of all sugar imported 
into the United States. What is it that ordinarily fixes the 
market value or the general price of this commodity, sugar? It 
is the general 8 of the world as compared with the general 
consumption of the world, of course the element of cost also enter- 
ingintoit. Butthe production of sugar from beets is modern, rela- 
tively. It is a production that has grown with intensity within 
the last ten or twelve A Ele Germany produced in the year 1893 


(and I am only spe g in round numbers) 1,350,000 tons of 
sugar. According to the statement made by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MAN- 


DERSON], Germany consumes a per capita of 18.96 pounds, I be- 
lieve, or 20 pounds, and had in the year 1893 an export produc- 
tion of sugar amounting to 850,000 tons. 

Mr. DAVIS. A surplus? 

Mr. ALLISON. A surplus which goes into the markets of 
the world and enters into competition with the cane juice sugar 
of Cuba and the tropical islands of the oceans of the world. 

Mr. HIGGINS. And Louisiana? fies 

Mr. ALLISON, Of course; our domestic production as well. 
Austria is rapidly increasing her production of sugar, and last 
year produce . an excess over her own consumption of 
300,000 tons. Therefore it is that the sugars coming from 
Europe made from beets enter largely into the consumption of 
our country. These tables (and Iam only speaking now in round 
numbers) show that in the year 1893 we imported from Ger- 
mony alone 260,000 tons of beet sugar, or an importation very 
nearly equal to the entire production of the State of Louisiana 
last year. The Senatorfrom Louisiana, in speaking of the pro- 
duction of that State, spoke of short tons of 2,000 pounds, 
whereas the German importation is of metrie tons of 2,206 
pounds, or nearly the long ton of our commerce. 

So it does become important for us to know what the effect of 
this 40 per cent ad valorem is to have upon the immense im- 

rtation that must come in competition with the sugar made 
fiom the sugar cane in Cuba and the contiguous islands. 

It is well known that Germany taxes her sugar. It is also well 
known that she has a high duty upon 5 sugar into Ger- 
many. I want to have the Senator who is in charge of the bill 
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principle as respects market ue, the high duties upon im- | there is some way which I do not see to lead us out of it. 


ts of sugar in Germany will affect the 40 per cent ad valorem. 
pe had the figures before me of the price of sugar in the 
principal marketsof Germany. If my recollection is not at fault 
the price of raw and refined sugar in Germany is higher than it 
is in the United States. 

Germany now gives a rebate of 134 cents upon each hundred 
pounds of sugar testing below 97°, and 21 cents per hundred 
pounds “pes sugar tes 100°, or refined or granulated sugar, 
when it is exported. e Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Quay], not now in his seat, the other day imbedded in his great 
elucidation of thissubject the laws of Germany, Russia, Austria, 
and France. In those laws it isdisclosed that in each and every- 
one of those great States where, not like ourselves, they have 
an abundance of opportunity of taxation, but where they are 
driven to tax the necessities of life in the highest degree possi- 
ble, there are importduties upon sugar raw and refined and there 
are internal taxes as well. 

T repeat that I onig speak from memory. I have tried to 
verify what I say, and it can be verified by the Senator in charge 
of the bill, because it is due to us that we should have unfolded 
in a clear and explicit way the effect of this 40 per cent ad 
valorem upon the complicated arrangementof these great Euro- 
pean states which send us more than 500,000 tons of sugar per 
annum. I know that in France the price of raw and refined 
sugars in their principal markets is much higher than in the 
United States. 

Therefore, unless it is explained to me—and I have a right to 
the explanation—I maintain that under the provision requiring 
that these duties shall be valued at the principal markets of the 
country whence exported, and at the prices there bought and 
sold, which means the buying and selling in the domestic mar- 
ket, by this 40 per cent ad valorem we have distinctly excluded 
France from impo a pound of sugar into the United States; 
and unless I am mistaken in the examination of this subject, so 
far as I could make it, this 40 per cent ad valorem will practi- 
cally prohibit Germany, it certainly will prohibit Austria and 
Russia, from exporting sugar to the United States. 

Now, are we in dealing with a complicated question like this, 
requiring expert knowledge, to grope on without knowing the 
effect of the legislation which we are about to place upon our 
statute books, and which we are hurried on to voting uponeven 
this day, because if it be true that Germany and France can not 
under this 40 pr cent ad valorem import sugars into our coun- 
try, it must affect the price of s in our country. 

But there is a curious thing to be observed. Of course, if we 
— ba the German, or French, or Austrian sugars from London 
under this section 40, then it would be the market price of the 
raw sugars, or perhaps refined sugars, in the principal markets 
of Great Britain. Germany, instead of threading her path- 
way from Hamburg and Bremen, as she now does with the finest 
steamers on the ocean directly to our ports and to our country, 
would be obliged to sell the German sugars, and the Austrian 
sugars would be sold in the English market, and then the Eng- 
lish would rt them and resell them to us. 

Mr. HIGGINS. If the Senator will allow me, I ask if he 
means by that statement that because of the bounties onexports 
given by Germany and other continental countries the su 
can be bought at a lower 7 London than on the continent? 

Mr. ALLISON. Than bought and sold in the markets of the 
1 whence exported. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Because of export bounty? 

Mr, ALLISON. Becausesection 40, which can not be changed 
as respects sugar, if sugar is ad valorem, provides that it shall 
be the wholesale price, as bonght and sold in the country 
whence exported. But, in order that there may be no opportu- 
nity of exporting German or Austrian sugars or French sugars 
to London, it is provided in the paragraph, as now proposed by 
the Senator from Arkansas, ‘‘ which are imported from or are 

the product of any country.” 

Therefore, by thess words, if I interpret them rightly, it will 
be impossible for Germany or Austria to sell its sugar to England 
and for England to resell it to us without paying the additional 
duty of one-tenth of a cent per pound, 3 the rebate or 
the 3 may already have been given to the German ex- 
porter. ut when it comes to the question of ad valorem, I 
agree that if we will so discriminate in our laws against Ger- 
many and Austria that we will compel them to send their 500,000 
or 800,000 tons of sugar to England in order that it may be ex- 
ported to this country, they will escape the arrangements which 
per cent ad 


are complicated arrangements, respecting 
valorem in their own countries. 

In examining this schedule I have met with the difficulty I 
have suggested, which seems to me as respects sugar, which is 


Now, that relates to the ad valorem as respects these German 
sugars and Austrian sugars, but there is a provision here which 
declares that sugars shall pay a duty of one-tenth of a cent in 
addition to the foregoing rates where they come from a country 
that either directly or indirectly provides a bounty. I suppose 
I shail be answered by saying that that is what was done in the 
law of 1890 as a discrimination against German sugars, but the 
2 1890 was a law providing for specific and not ad valorem 

uties. 

Under this definition of market value” which I have de- 
scribed, it is the market value in the country of exportation, as 
there bought and sold. Therefore the 40 per cent already ap- 
plies to all these German sugars, and they must pay 40 per cent 
ad valorem upon the price of their sugars at home before the 
bounty is extracted, because the bounty is not paid until the 
sugar isexported, and the market price, whether it be at Ham- 
burg or Bremen, or in the interior of Germany, must influence 
the amount of the bounty. Therefore 40 per cent is alre 
paid upon all the German sugars at the price in the princi 
markets, without respect to the rebate or drawback of the bounty 
which the exporter receives at the port of exportation. 

As regards the details of this new paragraph, I should have 
been glad before making these observations to have had some 
one explain their operation, because I assume that these com- 
plicated provisions respecting our relations to Germany and 
other foreign European nations are not here without some one 
having considered all these questions. If lam wrong as respects 
them I shall be glad to be corrected by the Senatorfrom Missouri 
or the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, I have been somewhatdiverted from my line of 
3 but it will be observed that this new paragraph pro- 
vides that there shall be 40 per cent 

Mr. CAF FER. If the Senator from Iowa will t me, I 
should like to inquire whether he has at hand the prices of 
sugar at the port or ports of exportation in Germany? 

Mr. ALLISON. Istated, but perhaps the Senator from Louis- 
iana did not hear me, that I have the prices, but can not lay my 
hands on them at this moment. However, I wish to call theat- 
tention of the Senator from Louisiana to the fact that it is not 
the price at the port of exportation; it is the price in the prin- 
cipal markets of the country of exportation, and therefore it is 
not the export price at Hamburg or Bremen, or whatever may 
be the point of exportation in Germany. Can the Senatorfrom 
Louisiana furnish me those prices? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I can furnish somewhat near the prices, or 
the London price; I suppose they are about the same. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have failed wholly in my statement if I 
have not undertaken at least to show that the export prices are 
not the prices at which sugars must be valued under the pro- 

d duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. Of eeurse Ihave the - 
on prices, and the London pricesof German sugars. They are 
stated in all these pamphlets and are familiar to all of us. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I wish to say to the Senator from Iowa that 
I had remarked the peculiar wording of the paragraph provid- 
ing for the ad valorem on sugars exported from foreign coum- 
tries, and I desire at the propor time to offer an amendment so 
that the ad valorem will evied at the port of exportation in 
the foreign country. 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course the Senator from Louisiana can 
offer such anamendment, but in anamendmentof that character, 
as the expec of the Treasury Department will show, there 
is great danger lurking, and ce y after all we have done 
here it can not be expected that we shall make another excep- 
tion in favor of sugar. ` 

I have undertaken to show the difficulties that I see as respects 
the change from specific to ad valorem duties applied to sugar. 
Some days ago when I had the honor of addressing the Senate 
and stated in the presence of the Senate that the effect of the 
McKinley law had n to greatly reduce the price of sugar to 
the consumer, my excellent friend from Arkansas in charge of 
the bill called my attention to the fact that that was a provision 
for the refiners, and that we had made raw sugar free to the 
refiners, but that we had not made sugar free to the people. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS), not now in his seat, 
with some degree of impatience inquired of me whether I pro- 
posed free sugar with a continuation of a half cent a pound to 
the refiners of sugar. When F stated in a cursory debate the 
other day that the eighth of a cent a pound, as proposed, in ad- 
dition to the 40 per eent ad valorem, was a concession to the re- 
finers of sugar so near the act of 1890 that if would make the 
difference between the dees, tweedledum and tweedledee, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]I with indignation repelled the 
statement. Irepeat, I have waited on him this morning to un- 
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fold the mattar to me inorder that I might not repeat the error 


and mistake I made the other day, if it wasa mistake. I shall 
be glad to yield to him now to tell me what the rate is upon 
these sugars, in order that I may be prevented from leading the 
Senate even temporarily into an error as respects it. 

Mr. VEST. I stated the other day what I thought the duty 
is. I do not propose to inject a speech into that of the Senator 


m Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. VEST. I think it is a little over 25 cents on the hundred, 
as we have fixed the schedule. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator from Missouri, at some 
time when it is convenient, will state the processes by which 
he arrives at that conclusion. 

Mr. VEST. There will be no trouble about that. That will 
be done. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I trust so. 

Mr. VEST. I hope so. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Missouri says that will be 
done, but I submit it ought to have been done by those who have 
presented the schedule. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator from Iowa will per- 
mit me to make a suggestion, it seems to me there is no diffi- 
culty about arriving at a conclusion as to this rate. Anybody 
can make a calculation as to what 40 per cent will be on any 

rade of sugar. The only thing to be determined is to ascertain 

e price upon which the calculations are to be made. That is 
thing e culty. There can not be any difficulty about any- 

else. 

The calculations are plain and simple; and although the Sen- 
ator from Iowa has again and again repeated to-day that the 
schedule is complicated, it is as simple as can be, and the onl 
difficulty about it is to ascertain the values upon which the cal- 
culations are to be made. There may be some difference of 
opinion about the values, but it can be settled by the regular 
market quotations. So far as Iam concerned, I shall be ready 
to state in a moment what the market quotations show to be the 
difference between the price of raw and refined sugar upon which 
the calculations are to be made. 

Mr. TELLER. If I may be permitted to make a suggestion to 
the Senator having the bill in charge, I suggest that after the 
Senator from Iowa gets through the Senator from Arkansas do 
thatfor the benefit of some of us who confess our inability to de- 
termine it for ourselves. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I will do so with great pleasure. 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course, I make no suggestion by way of 
complaint. I have no right to make suggestion of complaint; 
8 I am repeating these errors all the time, and am 
so informed by Senators, and yet they do not unfold tome where- 
in I have committed the error. . 

What is the schedule as respects the 40 per cent ad valorem? 
The Senator from Arkansas not deny that, as respects these 
sugars by and large, the 40 per centad valorem does not cover 
the duty. The eighth of a cent applies to certain sugars, and 
the tenth of a cent applies to all of them. I do not understand 
why it is that the tenth ofa cent is added ina specific form 
rather than a discriminating or a differential ad valorem. But 
let us take 40 per cent as the rate. I am not an expert, and 
therefore labor under great difficulty in discussing this question, 
because I can only look at the prices as they are quoted in the 
price reviews and in the statistics before us 

I understand 96° polariscope test centrifugal sugar is the unit 
of value, so called, in our country of raw sugars; that is to say, 
all sugars are scaled up and down in price depending upon this 
96° test of centrifugal sugar, whilst what is called granulated is 
a test of refined sugars the world over. I have in my hand a 
statement, piven me this morning by a brother Senator, showin 
the price New York City of granulated and centrifug: 
sugars. The price is 2.75 cents per pound for raw sugars, 96° test, 
or 2.75 cents per pound for pero ie sugars testing 96°. 
Granulated sugar on the same day and in the same circular is 
quoted at 3.86 cents per pound, or 1.11 cents per pound difference 
between 96° polariscope test centrifugal sugar and granulated 
sugar, which is the price of refined sugar. 

Now, 1.11 cents being the difference in price, and assuming 
that the same relative price prevails in the principal markets 
of Cuba, less the freight, then the duty upon raw sugar is one- 
tenth of a cent, and the duty upon refined sugar is forty-four 
one-hundredths of a cent, making a difference of thirty-four one- 
hundredths of a cent before we reach the one-eighth, which adds 
twelve and one-half one-hundredths to thirty-four one-hun- 
dredths, and makes forty-six and one-half one-hundredths or 
within three and one-half one-hundredths, I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, of the McKinley law, which makes it fifty 
one-hundred ths. 

The Senator from Missouri smilesa childlike and bland smile 


at the suggestion, and I hope he will show me from the reports 
and tests as between 96° centrifugal, because that is what this 
calculation is made upon, a sugar that has 96 per cent saccha- 
rine strength in it as against a refined sugar or a granulated 
sugar showing upon the market statementsa difference of forty- 
six one-hundredths. 

Mr. PLATT. How about the one-tenth? 

Mr. ALLISON, Iam now upon the face of the papers. Iam 
not dealing with the one-tenth, which the Senator from Mis- 
souri dealt with so vigorously this morning. I am dealing with 
the 40 per cent ad valorem, showing forty-six one-hundredthsas 
against fifty one-hundredths as shown by the market reports. 

I put into the RECORD on Saturday a table taken from the 
London Economist, showing the wholesale market prices of 
sugars in England, because we here must deal with the market 
price of these sugars as compared with the refined sugars in 
the London market, and which will be the test of market value 
if this new paragraph or schedule shall go into effect. 

It is shown by the table that for a series of years the differ- 
ence in price between granulated and refined sugars has been 
from nine-tenths of a cent to a cent and two-tenths per pound. 
So the difference between raw and refined sugars may be taken 
to be 1 cent per pound in the markets of the world; and that be- 
ing so, the calculation I have made here upon this paper will 
3 the schedule discloses without including the 10 
per cent. 

There is another element that enters into the question of raw 
and refined sugars which I agree is a proper test or suggestion 
as respects it, and that is the cost of refining sugars in this coun- 
try as compared with Germany or Great Britain. 

We have before us numerous papers and numerousstatements 
showing that it costs less to manufacture sugar in the United 
States t it does in Germany, the reasons given being that 
here the manufacture is concentrated in great establishments, 
while there it is divided amongst a vast number of establish- 
ments, each producing only a small amount of sugar per annum. 
So it is stated by experts that the real cost of manufacturing 
sugar is less in this country than it is abroad. I read, as I sup- 

other Senators read, the statement of Mr. H. O. Have- 
meyer, lately made in one of the New York papers, in the HeraldI 
think, in which Mr. Havemeyer stated that it costs in this coun- 
try 50 cents per hundred pounds to refine sugar, and that in mak- 
ing that cost one-sixth or 16 cents upon the hundred pounds 
must be attributed to the cost of the package as compared with 
Germany or England, beeause we use wooden packages and 
abroad they use cotton or cloth. 

He stated also that it costs 35 cents a hundred pounds to re- 
fine sugar in Europe, and that this cost includes every element 
of cost, namely, the wastage between rawand refined sugar, the 
diminished price of the residuum that comes, although not 
waste; the cost of the package, the rent or the interest upon the 
capital invested, and all elements of cost. Fifty cents a hun- 
dred is the cost in this country, as stated by Mr. Havemeyer, as 
against 35 cents a hundred in Europe. Mr. Havemeyer states 
in the same interview that the net profit upon refined sugar is 
33 cents for each hundred pounds, so that on his own statement, 
and I call the attention of the Senator from Missouri to that 
fact, there is 83 cents per hundred pounds difference between 
raw and refined sugars of 96° polariscops test. 

Tf it costs 25 cents per hundred pounds to manufacture sugar 
in Europe, is it not likely that the producers of refined sugar 
there make some profit on their manufacture? Is it not likely 
that they at least make 15 cents per hundred pounds in the way 
of profit upon what they produce? That 15 cents per hundred 
pounds constitutes the wholesale market price abroad, because 
the wholesale market price abroad is the test of this 40 per cent 
ad valorem. The market price abroad, allowing only 15 cents 
profit on each hundred pounds, includes the total cost of refining 
sugars in the United States. If I make myself clear in the 
statement, that is to say the, 5 price abroad, with only 15 
cents upon 100 pounds of sugar, is the cost price in this country 
of producing a refined sugar, according to the statement of Mr. 
Havemeyer. z 

If we give him 463 cents on each hundred pounds we give 
him, according to his own statement, nearly 100 per cent ad 
valorem upon the cost of refining sugar in the United States. 
In other words, the schedule, as I admit the schedule of 1890 
was, is a practical prohibition of imported refined sugars. 

Mr. PLATT. Has there been any refined sugar imported? 

Mr. ALLISON. A very small amount; less than 30,000 tons 
out of a consumption, I believe, of nearly 1,900,000 tons. Ithink 
most of the refined sugar imported, the great proportion of it, 
came from the refiner in Montreal, Canada, during the ic of 
1893. So the schedule as now proposed by the committee is not 
a schedule for protection. It goes beyond the limit of protec- 


tion. Itis practically a schedule of prohibition against the im- 


1894. 
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rtation or introduction of refined sugars into the United 

tates. 

I submit that it is unfair toali the other schedules in the bill. 
Isubmit to the Senators from Louisiana, both of whom hear me, 
or at least are in the Chamber, that I saw them the other day 
27 78 An their places here and voting to put upon the free 
list lumber, whether sawed in the rough or planed on both sides 
and grooved, although it takes hardy sons of toil to fell the tree 
and cut it into lengths and to make boards and to plane and 
groove these boards. There is an industry not sectional, 
either in the North or the South, the East or the West, but 
an industry extending largely into the South and to the Pacific 
Ocean, into New England and the North Middle States. They 
have doomed these hardy lumbermen to the free trade, and yet 
for the sake of Louisiana they will vote to pot a prohibitive 
duty on refined sugar, and it would be a prohibitory duty if it 
were three-tenths of a cent a pound instead of . 463. 

The Senator from Missouri admitted only a moment ago that 
in the Wilson bill it was mena than a quarter of acent, and yet 
the schedule, as prepared in the House of Representatives by 
Mr. WILSON and by the Committee of Ways and Means, pro- 
vided a quarter of a cent, which was then understood to be satis- 
factory, and was practically prohibitory so far as refined sugars 
are concerned, as half a cent upon sugar was prohibitory. 

The Senator from Missouri need not waste his time, nor need 
the Senator from Arkansas, in cough the history of tariffs 
made heretofore. Iam not going to indulge in crimination or 
recrimination, but we all know that in past tariffs we have prac- 
tically so arranged them as to secure the refining of sugar inour 
country; and w ay should we not? I believe in taking care of our 
industries, and all of them, not one particular industry. Under 
the ad valorem tariff of 1846, which has been referred to here, 
and to which the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD] the other day alluded, there was imposed an ad valorem 
duty ofonly 30 per cent upon sugar. 3 to the condition 
of the times that was as much a protective duty as any duty 
which has been adopted in recent years. It has seemed through 
all the mutations and changes of political life that Louisiana is 
always in a situation to be satisfied. But for the proximis of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the State of Louisiana in 1846, 
does anybody believe that 30 per cent ad valorem would have 
been put upon the raw productof sugar then made in our country, 
as inCuba, by slavelabor. Certainly the costof 3 sugar 
then was no greater than is the cost now, taking into account the 
difference in the processes. 

In 1883, in the adjustment of the sugar schedule, we made the 
ad valorem on sugar about 45 per cent, although it was a spe- 
cific duty; but we treated sogar not in an exceptional way; we 
treated it as a part of andas belonging to that great system of pro- 
tection to American labor and American industry which the Re- 
publican party favors, and has favored in all its history. But 
the Senator from Arkansas and the Senator from Missouri ask 
you, Mr. President, to vote for a prohibitory duty on refined 
sugar, when, as my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] re- 
minds me, on the other side of the Chamber we are told that all 
this is robbery. 

I want to recall the attention of the Senate to a statement 
made by the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee in the 
House of Representatives. He said: 

We have found it exist: there, 
Dhak Mt rine peepee sting ere, as we find it virtually existing in every 

He is speaking of the bounty, the difference being that in this 
schedule under the McKinley act of 1890 it is a direct bounty, 
and under the other schedule it is an indirect bounty. And here 
we are denounced because, oe simple provision of bounty, we 
pro to encourage the industry of sugar manufacturing in 
the United States. duty is now proposed which reduces the 
protection to the producers of sugar, these hardy sons of toil 
whether they be the colored men of Louisiana or the white men 
of Nebraska, California, and other States who are developin 
the beet-sugarindustry. After having made a provision whic 
allows all raw sugars to come in competition with them, they 
pa up the bars and put a prohibitory duty practically upon re- 

ned sugar. Then they do another thing in this schedule which 
I dislike, and that is, with practically but two purchasers in the 
United States of raw sugar, they make the duty ad valorem. I 
am speaking now to the Senators from Louisiana, who have con- 
sented to this schedule. What is it that advances the price? 
It is the competition of bidders. 

But here we are in the United States consuming one-third of 
the sugar product of the world, in round numbers, and we are 
destined in future years to consume more than one-third of all 
the sugar of the world, and with practically but two purchasers, 
or it may be but one purchaser, because the sugar-refining in- 
dustry of this country isso concentrated that there are but one 
or two purchasers of raw sugar. Therefore, with one hand they 


put in the schedule a provision which will depress the price of 
raw sugar, and with the other they make it impossible to import 
refined sugar in the United States. 

So, Mr. President, as respects this question, this schedule is 
faulty in its details, and it is prohibitory so far as regards re- 
fined sugar; and no amount of ingenuity and no amount of jug- 
gling with the prices of raw and refined sugars can change the 
situation that there is a prohibitory duty upon Er 5 

Mr. President, I do not expect to be able to add anything to 
the admirable and exhaustive speech of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MANDERSON] the other day, and the speeches of 
other Senators who haveaddressed the Senate upon this subject; 
but I can not understand why it is that if we are to develop the 
sugar industry in the United States we do not adhere to the 
po. = of a sugar bounty, a policy sanctioned by the people of 
the United States, a policy having the indorsement of the lead- 
ing Democratic committeein the House of Representatives, and 
having the best sober judgment and intelligence of the strong- 
est committee in that House, and why it is that the Louisiana 
Senators will give away this provision, which confessedly has 
given them a degree of prosperity during the last three r 
which they have never heretofore enjoyed in the production of 
sugar from cane. 

As the Senator from Nebraska showed us the other day, we 
shall probably this year, or in the very near future, consume at 
least 2,000,000 tons of sugar, the sum increasing year by ear with 
the rapid increase of our population as compared with that of 
other countries. We bring this supply of sugar whence? From 
the tropical islands of the ocean and from the sugar-producing 
regioun of Germany and other Euro States. 

was struck the other day with the statement made by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY] regarding sugar, and I 
am sorry that I can not incorporate in my remarks some of the 


details yon by him. - 
Why is it that Germany, having the same oppurtunity of pro- 
ducing wheat that we have, does not produce it? We hear a 


great deal said here, and justly said, about the depression in the 
price of wheat, that staple product of the world; but last year we 
raised wheat in the United States in the valley of the Red River 
and in the Northwestern States and transported it to Germany, 
and fed the people of Germany. What were they doing? They 
were tilling the soil to make sugar, which in turn, was trans- 

orted from Germany to the Northwestern States and consumed 
be our people, although all the statistics and all the chemical 
investigations disclose that in the beets grown in the valleys of 
the Northwest there is greater saccharine strength than there 
is in the beets grown in any part of Germany. 

I was deeply interested the other day in the observations made 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW], in which 
he described the valley of the James, having more than a mil- 
lion acres in it, where artesian wells spout up to the surface 
and furnish not only the irrigation necessary to enrich a so 
already enriched by nature; but also furnishing water power so 
as to enable them to utilize the diffusion process in the manu- 
facture of su, toa degree unexampled, and yet the valley of 
the James r wheat and sends it to Germany, and Germany 
raises sugar at a profit and sends it to the United States. The 
Senator from Missouri and the Senator from Arkansas by their 

roposed legislation doom this irreconcilable conflict to go on 
9 the producers of the plains of the West and the pro- 
ducers of sugar beets in Germany. 

I confess, that is not the policy of the act of 1890. It was to 
encourage the people who are required to make considerable 
investments in order to utilize this production of beets so that 
they would develop this industry in the Northwest. And is it 
no advantage to develop it in the Northwest? Are we to go on, 

ear by year and decade by decade and century by century, pay- 

ng tribute for this essential element of domestic economy to 
the other nations of the world without utilizing the soil and the 
climate which nature has given us in the United States? And 
yet that is the policy of the Democratic party. 

Under the policy of the act of 1890 the great body of the peo- 
le of the United States would be saved from forty to fifty mil- 
ion dollars, yes, nearly $60,000,000 per annum as compared with 

this bill. Here isa propostion which taxes in the nature ofa 
capitation tax, $5, every family of five in the United States in- 
definitely for years to come, which makes a per capita tax of 
$68,000,000 this year, whereas under the policy of 1890 it would 
have been at most but $12,000,000. 

What do we do this for, Mr. President? Why is it that we 
are called upon to so heavily tax the great body of the American 

ople, and especially the poor, plain people of the United 

3 
tates? It is that a theory and not a condition may be main- 
tained, in fine, and it is that Louisiana, whose fortunes are linked 
not with free trade but with protection, Louisiana may, for the 
sake of theory, as was confessed by her Senators on floor, 
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bow down to this juggernaut of Democracy. It is in order that 


they may be able to vote for this bill, and thus $40,000,000, yes 
$50,000,000 or $60,000,000, are taken outof the pockets of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and the plain le at that. 

Iknow, Mr. President, that but for that fact there would not 
be a sign of this duty in the bill. There was a grumble anda 
rumble in the House of Representativesagainst the diminuendo 
provision of the bounty by members from Louisiana, but there 

‘was no considerable number of people who for a moment thought 

of taxing every man, woman, and child in the United States $1 
for the sake of maintaining a theory. It is unkind, I will say, 
using no harsher words, for either Senator from Louisiana to 
say upon this floor that it was not the intent and the purpose of 
the Republican party to protect Louisiana in her industry as 
wè were protecting all other States and all other portions of the 
Union in respect to their industries. 

But now confessedly on this floor to maintain their alliance 
with the Democratic party they propose to give over this bounty, 
which by contract is binding upon the Government of the United 
States in a moral sense, and that we were to give them until 
1905. 

But I can not understand the 1 1 5 of Senators as respects 
this body. As is said in the report of Mr. WILSON, we are giv- 
ing the bounty indirectly. There is in this — paragraph a 
provision that the treaty which we made with Hawaii in 1875 
shall be maintained and continued in force. That is a just and 
wise provision. I am for it, and I shall vote for it. 

Mr. MANDERSON. If the Senator will permit me, before 
he departs from the question as to the practical difference be- 
tween the bounty and the duty | aioe e, I should like to call 
his attention to the existing fact that sugar for the last two years 
has been cheaper in this country than in any other, we paying 5 

cents a pound for it, while the cost of it to the consumer in 
France is 10 cents a pound, and varying between 5 and 10 cents 
a pound to the sugar consumer in Germany. 

M . TELLER. Notin Great Britain. 

Mr.MANDERSON. Perhaps not Great Britain. [amspeak- 
ing of sugar-producing countries, of which we hope to be one. 
I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa, if he has investigated 
the subject, to give his opinion as to what would be the effect 
upon the pues of sugar if we de from the bounty system 
and take the duty systemadvanced in this schedule. Will there 
be 2 un advance in the price of sugar equal to the amount 
of duty that is imposed upon it? 

Mr. ALLISON. There can be no question that if this schedule 
passes the price of every pound of su in the United States 
will be increased 14 cents at least. There can be no question 
about it. 

But I was saying that in this very bill the Senators who pro- 
pose this amendment propose a bounty. They propose a. bounty 
to Hawaii equivalent to this duty, because when sugar was upon 
the free list, Hawaiian sugar received no consideration beyond 
that of other countries. The sugar from Hawaii last year 
amounted to 330,000,000 pounds, and by the imposition of this 

on in carrying out our treaty obligations (and they are treaty 
obl patos and ought to be carried out) we propose practically 
to give the 330,000,000 pounds the indirect bounty, as Mr. WIL- 
SON calls it. i 

Now, there is another feature of the bill which I dislike. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me a mo- 
ment by way of suggestion? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. The question by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. MANDERSON] called it to mind. It is as to what the differ- 
ence would be in the price of sugar under the provisions of the 
bill now pending and under the existing bounty system, and it 
would be this way: Whereas now we purchase 20 pounds of 

for a dollar, it would then ba 15 pounds. 
r. ALLISON. I thank the Senator from Kansas for giving 
me the accurate statement, but it will add a cent and a half a 
und, I repeat, to the 4,296,000,000 pounds of sugar consumed 
n1893. Yet we areasked to do all this in order that Louisiana 
may vindicate a theory and abandon a condition. 

here is another thing I do not understand, and that is why it 

is that this bill has been changed as respects its going into effect 
from the Ist of July, 1894, to the Ist of January, 1895. I suppose 
it will be answered by the Senators from Louisiana and by the 
committee, thatthe people of Louisiana having entered into con- 
tracts, and the people of Nebraska and Utah, if you please, and 
California, and of all the other States and communities that pro- 
duce sugar from beets, sede | entered into contracts covering 
this year’s production, it would be unjust and unfair to them to 
out off their privilege of the bounty of 2 cents for this year's 
roduction. That may be true, and I am willing to provide for 
at in the bill; but I am not ee to give them the benefit of 

a duty and a bounty both, as the bill does as it stands. 


Most of the sugar from Louisiana will be so completed before 
the Ist of January as to enable it to certify itself for a bounty. 
It will get the bounty; but previous to the act taking effect the 
price of sugar will advance, so that on the Ist day of January it 
will be 1+ cents a pound higher than it is at this time. Much of 
that advance will have taken place before the Ist of January, 
but the peonia who have certified to them the bounty will re- 
ceive it, and they will receive the Iz cents additional price per 
pound, thus giving them this year a bounty of 3} cents a pound 
for all the production of the United States. 

Now, this sop to Louisiana and to the sugar producers of Ne- 
braska, great though it be, is unjust to the Treasury of the 
United States. I am willing to vote and will vote for anamend- 
ment which will give the Louisiana producers and the Nebraska 
producers the difference between the rate of duty here and the 
existing bounty, whether it be seven-tenths of a cent a pound or 
eight-tenths of acent a pound, in order to place them upon that 

lane of equality which we intended they should have under the 

egislation of 1890; but I am not willing to give them both the 

bounty and the duty, the one represented by money taken out 
of the Treasury and the other represented in the advanced price 
of sugar to the consumers. That is one objection I have to the 
provision, 

But I have still another and a greater objection. This sugar 
duty, which ought to take effect the very day the bill passes if 
it is to take effect at all, is so adjusted and arranged as that the 
refiners of the United States can get into this country at least 
a six months’ supply of sugar and hold it here until after the Ist 
of January, and then take the entire duty, or 1} cents a pound, 
out of the pockets of the people of the United States. So, if this 
is to be the permanent policy as respects sugar, let. us not dis- 
color it and degrade it by giving a double bounty to the pro- 
ducers of sugar and the enormous enhanced value to the refiners 
of sugar in the United States. 

Mr. President, I do not see how this schedule as it now stands 
can be defended upon any principle unless it be that principle 
which is to take money out of the pockets of the people when it 
is not needed for any publie purpose whatever. It will be a poor 
reply, I submit to the Senators, to say that they have taken an- 
nually out of the pockets of the people $5 for each family and 
given the poor boon of an income tax to the man who has an in- 
come of over $4,000. 

Mr. HOAR. And on the savings banks deposits of others. 

Mr. ALLISON. And, as the Senator from Massachusetts 
suggests, on the savings banks deposits of others. There will 
be a discredit of the sincerity of the man who on the platform 
or rostrum talks aboutthe benefits and mercies and benevolence 
of an income tax, when in the same breath he is obliged to sa 
that we took $5 out of the pockets of every family in the Unite 
States in order that a theory which is hostile to bounty may be 
maintained. 

Mr. President, I have said more than I intended to say upon 
this question when I rose, and yet I have probably omitted some 
things that I intended to talk about. fore sitting down I 
want to call attention to one thing. I assert without fear of con- 
tradiction that this duty is not necessary for the maintenance of 
the Government and to pay its expenses. I have waited and 
waited for some Senator in charge of the bill to tell us what the 
income will be if this bill is to The Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. VOORHEES] in his opening remarks said the bill put 35 per 
cent ad valorem duty upon sugar with a surplus of $30,000,000, 
and in the very midst of the consideration of the bill we add to 
that 35 per cent 5 per cent more, and an additional specific 
duty of a tenth of a cent. 

Why is that done? Why is it, when we confessedly do not 
need this revenue and are to have a surplus of $30,000,000, that 
we pro 40 per cent ad valorem upon the consumers of sugar? 
Why is it, if this revenue is needed, that we do not, as the Dem- 
ocrats have proclaimed in season and out of season that the 
were in favor of doing, tax luxuries? Why is it that in this b 
we see disclosed the fact that upon luxuries imported from for- 
eign countries there is a diminution of duty? Why is it that 
the brandies and the wines and the beers of Europe are to come 
in here under this bill at a less rate of duty than exists now, 
with 5 per cent additional duty upon sugar? Why is it, if-we 
are to tax luxuries, that we impose only 923 cents a barrel on 
beer, when a beer tax of a dollar and a half a barrel would add 


20,090,000 per annum to the Treasury? 
Mr. FRYE. And not a cent of additional cost to the pur- 
chaser. 


Mr. ALLISON. And, as the Senator from Maine, who is fa- 
miliar with the subject, say, not a cent of additional cost to the 
purchaser. Why is it that we grope around in order to put this 
tax upon the necessaries of life when these great luxuries are 
lying in our pathway? Here are $16,000,000, if it be true, as re- 
ported by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, that we can 
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add a still higher tax upon distilled spirits. Why is it that we 
do not get $10,000,000 more from distilled spirits? 

The 8 all follow in the pathway of England as re- 
spects her industrial and her free-trade -polisy in this bill 
as far as they can. yis it that England since 1875 has not 
put asingle tax either upon refined or raw sugar, an article of 
prime necessity, u the laborers of England? 

It is chooses to Poy her revenue from other 


by a moral obligation which is as binding on the United States 
as any contract that I may make can be binding upon me, and 
if additional revenue is required I would look around among 
the luxuries that are consumed by our people and find that 
revenue. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not to 
detain the Senate. We have had three or four days of so-called 
debate on this question, a good deal of which has not related to 
the sugar schedule at all, and I do not pro to lengthen the 
time. But there were some things stated by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] in the course of his speech which I think 
pugas to be considered. 

e Senator from Iowa, in showing what he chooses to con- 
sider the enormities of the present ache. yoy sugar schedule, 
makes some calculations as to its operations, and in the begin- 
ning states the prices in New York to be 2.75 cents for 96 cen- 
trifugal and cents for ulated sugar, showing a differ- 
ence of 1.11 cents per pound. There is no man in the Senate 
Ckamber who knows better than the Senator from Iowa that 
set is not a fair basis on which to make a calculation of this 


Of the difference between the value of raw and refined sugar 
in New York, this difference being, as stated 5 Senator, 
1.11 cents, sixty one-hundredths of a cent is made by the present 
tariff on ted sugar, leaving fifty-one one-hundredths of 
a cent as the real difference between these classes of sugar, 
the tariff being left out of the question, and several Senators 
on the otherside of the Chamber have stated that the cost of re- 
fining in this country is about fifty one-hundredths of a cent 
per pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then, may I ask the Senator, that showsthe 
profit to be one one-hundredth cent? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have said nothing about the profit. 
I have said the statement is made on the other side of the Sen- 
ate Chamber that it costs a half a cent to refine su in the 
United States. I do not believe it costs that. I believe there 
isa Ne pele to the sugar refiners in this country when 
they have a a cent over and above the sixty one-hundredths 
of a cent which the tariff gives them. They have this margin 
of sixty one-hundredths cent by the tariff. 

If it costs them exactly the fifty one-hundredths of a cent to 
refine a pound of sugar and they have the 1.11 cents, the profit 
is not confined to the one one-hundredths cent, as suggested by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], but it is measured by the differ- 
ence between the cost of refining and the refined, difference in 
value between the raw and refined, or assuming the cost of refin- 
ing to be fifty one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound, their profit 
would be in this case sixty-one one-hundredths cent. That is 
the difference and that perhaps accounts for some of the enor- 
mons profits that haye been had in the sugar business hereto- 

ore. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wish the Senator would repeat the state- 
ment. I must confess my inability to comprehend his point. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, I said that the difference between 
refined sugar in New York was made up of sixty one-hundredth3 
of a cent tariff, and that the additional fifty-one one-hundredths 
of a cent, according to statements made on that side of the Sen- 
ate Chamber, the actual cost of refining is, say, fifty one-hun- 
dredthsof a cent per pound, leaving,say,sixty-one one-hundredths 
of a cent per pound profit. Now, suppose the difference be 

Mr. ALLISON rose. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator will allow me to an- 
swer one question at a time I think perhaps we shall get along 
faster, and I will answer his question when I come to it. 

Allowing that it does cost one-half of 1 cent, which I do not 
believe, to refine sugar in this country, that would leave this 
difference of sixty-one one-hundredths of a cent profit to the re- 
finers, if the difference in value between raw and refined sugars 
18 1.11 cents! And that enormous profit would come from the 
pha pai tariff that you have given under the present law. 

ow I will hear what the Senator from Iowa has to say. 


Mr. ALLISON. I do not know that anybody on this side of 
the Chamber has said it costs fifty one-hundredths of a cent. to 
refine sugar. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think the statement has been 
made several times. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have never heard of itin the debate. I 
said, quoting from Mr. Havemeyer's own statement, that it cost 
fifty one-hundredths of a cent, including everything, and from 
the other table it only cost fourteen. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. My impression is I heard that state- 
ment made a number of times on the other side. 

Mr. ALLISON, Atleast I have not made it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. But that is nothing compared to 
the unfairness of the Senator from Iowa in unde to as- 
sume as a basis for computing this ad valorem tax thedifferenee 
between raw and refined sugar, which difference isactually cre- 
ated in large part. by the protective tax now on thestatute books. 
There is no fairness in it: there is no justice in it; and no man 
knows it better than the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr.ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me a moment, the 
basis and gravamen of my argument was that in London, where 
the market price of both raw and refined sugars was stated day 
by day, the difference in the wholesale market price was only a 
cent a pound. I made no allusion to the prices in New York, 
except to quote them. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator's information as to the 
London market varies wonderfully from the information I have 
as to that market, 

Mr.ALLISON. I quoted it in the table which I presented 
Saturday. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have the quotation in the London 
market from the beginning of this session down to the present 
time, and the average price of refined German sugar has been 
about 14s. 54d. in London and Hamburg, and the average price 
of 88 analysis German sugar is about 12s.td. Counting 5 
at 4.88 this makes in American money $3.15 per hundred poun 
for German refined sugar and $2.72 for 88 analysis raw German 
sugar. These quotations are taken from trade jo urnals, and 
Wher are the average at which sales were made week to 
week. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should be glad if the Senator in makin 
his statement would RIYO his authority, and give the name 
the journal from which he makes the quotations. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I will give the name of the jour- 
nals from which the quotations are taken. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ishould be glad to have the Senator put 
them in the RECORD. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I 5 them. They are taken 
from the Economist, a trade jo of the highest character 
published in London; from Willett & Gray's Sugar Trade Jour- 
nal, published in New York, and I have also had quotations com- 

ed from weekly 9 of the London market of Messrs. 
5 & Brown, with the result given above. 

There is another thing which the Senator from Iowa did not 
take into consideration when he was making his calculations. 
He assumed what are familiarly called the 96- centrifugal sugars 
as the basis of his calculation, and he seemed to consider thosa 
as the equivalents of refined sugarsin pointof weight. He like- 
wise onan no allowance for the difference in the cost of the 88 
analysis German sugars and their centrifugal sugars. That is 
the basis upon which all his calculations are e, and all his 
calculations are, I submit with due respect, at fault in that par- 
ticular, because, according to my information, German sugars 
are sold by analysis and not by polariseope test as the centrifugal 
sugarsare. They are not equal in any respect. 

e standard of sales for German sugar is, as I understand, 88 
analysis; that is to say, 100 pounds of rawsugar which will make 
88 poundsof refined sugar, is called 88 sugar. Whenaman pays 
$2.72 for a hundred pounds of sugar that will yield 88 pounds of 
granulated sugar, he is buying 88 pounds of granulated sugar 
and not buying loc pounds of sugar, as might appear at first 
thought, and instead of Paying $2.72 for 100 pounds of pure sugar, 
he isactually paying $3.09 for 100 pounds of pure sugar. Divide 
$2.72, the price of 100 pounds of mixed impure sugar, by 88, the 
number of pounds of real sugar contained in the mass, and this 
readily appears. 

Mr. ALLISON. As I understand, if the Senator will allow 
me, the test of German sugar is 88 pounds to the 100 pounds of 
raw sugar, and the test by the polariscope is 94, showing 94° of 
saccharine strength. What becomes of the 6 pounds of sugar 
remaining after these 88 pounds are disposed of 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am not undertaking to say what 
88 German sugar will show by the polariscopic test. Ipresume 
there is no uniformity as to that. ; 

Mr. ALLISON. There is an absolute uniformity. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The sugars that are sold as 88 Ger- 
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which will yield 88 pounds granulated to 
the hundred pounds of raw, and this, as I am informed, is deter- 
mined by chemical analysis. I am not an expert in the matter 


man sugars are su 


of producing sugar; but I am informed that this is true, and I 
have no doubt about it. One hundred pounds of the 96 centrif- 
ugal sugar will not yield 100 pounds nor 96 pounds of refined 
sugar; but, as I understand, it will yield 924 pounds, and calcu- 
lations on this grade of sugar must be made accordingly. 
Ninety-six centrifugal cane sugar is not sold in the market at 
the same price as 88 German sugar, because there is more pure 
sugar in 100 pounds of the 95 sugar than there is in 100 pounds 
of the 88 analysis sugar, and the difference in the market price 
of the two grades is measured by yield of granulated sugar. 

I understand that the German refiners, when thoy are reducing 
the juice to sugar subject it toa chemical processes by which they 
bring out sugar, whichis sold as granulated, without going to the 
expense or trouble of remelting or reheating, or the separate and 
independent process known to us as refining, and that thereby 
they are enabled to sell this sugar at lower prices than it can be 
produced in the United States. 

The Senator from Iowa seems to think that there will be some 
great difficulty in the administration of this law in determining 
whence these sugars came. The law provides that the value is 
to be fixed upon which the 40 per cent ad valorem shall be levied 
in the principal markets of the country from which the sugars 
come. 

The European markets of sugar, as the Senator well knows, 
are London, Bremen, and Hamburg, and the prices are prac- 
tically identical, as they are in all the great markets of Europe 
all the time. 

The rapid transmission of intelligence all over the world makes 
the market price of such staples as sugar in every important 
market on earth a matter of common information every day. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me at that point? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not hear the statement of the Senator 
from Iowa, but I suppose it was that the customs law of the 
United States provides that the ac valorem rates shall be levied 
on the value Si an article in the principal markets of the coun- 
try at the timé when it was exported. 


As to the pricèof German sugars in the principal markets, 


the price in ordinary sales isa very different thing from the 
price for exportation, owing to the fact that an export bounty is 
paid upon German sugar, and the German consumer of sugar 

ys a higher price for the sugar which he buys than the 
English purchaser pays. 

I suppose the point of the Senator from Iowa was that under 
the law as it stands it would be necessary 1 duty upon 
the domestic price in Germany, which might be one-fourth or 
one-half a cent higher than the export price. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, I did not suppose that 
anybody would pretend to say that this tariff would have to be 
levied upon the price of the sugar in the retail market in Ger- 


many. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not in the retail market. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That statement would be simply 
absurd. 

i Mr. ALDRICH. I did not say anything about the retail mar- 

et. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator certainly seemed to 
me to refer to the retail market. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ob, no. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Section 40 of this bill says: 

That whenever imported merchandise is subject to an ad valorem rate of 
duty, or to a duty based upon or regulated in any manner by the value 
thereof, the duty shall be assessed upon the actual market value or whole- 
sale price of such merchandise as bought and sold in usual wholesale quan- 
tities at the time of exportation to the United States in the 1 al mar- 
kets of the country from whence imported and in the condition in which 
such merchandise is there bought and sold in wholesale quantities. 

The Senator knows that when goods are brought into this 
country they are invoiced, and the prices for which the goods 
were bought are presented to the custom-house to show the 
value of the goods, and those invoices aresworn to. The Sena- 
tor must know, and does know, that in the principal markets the 
quotations we see givenin the trade journals are the prices of 
sugar in London, Bremen, Hamburg, and other European mar- 
kets where these goods are bought and are invoiced and the 
prices are set down, and that will be the basis of the calculation 
of the 40 per cent tax. i 

Mr. ALDRICH. The invoice is notconclusive upon anybody. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Of course not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Theappraiser is bound to ascertain what the 
wholesale price is in the principal markets of the country of 
exportation. 

r. JONES of Arkansas. Undoubtedly. 
Mr. ALDRICH. And if the market quotation shows one price 


and the invoice another, it is the duty of the appraiser to fix the 
value at market price. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is no question about that. 

When a man buys goods upon which he files an invoice, ce 
is ‘‘ cooked up” for the purpose of sho that the price 
lower than it actually was, or if he should buy the goods below 
the regular market price, it is the duty of the custom-house officer 
to fix the usual market price on wholesale quantities of such goods 
in the market. That is simply to prevent fraud. But the in- 
voice is usually the measure, and is the incipient step that is 
taken in making these valuations. To take the New York price 
as the basis of this calculation would be simply absurd 

Mr. ALDRICH, In justice to the Senator from Iowa, who has 
left the Chamber, I will say that he did not take the New York 
price, but he took the tables submitted by the committee in 

ulletin No. 31, wbich show the difference London between 
the prise of raw and refined sugar, averaging a difference of acent 
a pound. 

Mr.GRAY. Was that statement made by the committee or 
to the committee? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. We are not bound by any state- 
ment made to us. ‘ 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will leave the Senator from Delaware to 
settle that question for himself. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The statements of Senators on the 
other side are certainly remarkable. 

Mr. GRAY. I should be very sorry to see any such state- 
ments as those referred to by the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH] submitted by the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It has not been a half hour since 
complaint was made on the other side that we had made no re- 

ort whatever, and now the Senator from Rhode Island is 

ringing in what he says are statements made by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I perhaps stated that rather broadly. Idid 
not intend to say that. I meant the statements taken by the 
committee and published, I suppose, on the authority of some- 
body else; but I have no doubt of their accuracy. I did not in- 
tend to base my argument in this matter upon those statements. 
I only wanted to do 33 to the Senator from Iowa, as to his 
statement about the foreign difference of price. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Where did he get the foreign dif- 
ference of price, and what did he state it to be? The Senator 
from Rhode Island seems to know what the Senator from Iowa 
said. I thought I heard the Senator from Iowa, and I under- 
stood him to take the New York price, and did not hear him 
take anything else. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In Bulletin No. 32, pages 27, 28, and 29, there 
is a statement published, which shows the wholesale prices in 
London and Manchester and in Germany of raw and refined 
sugars, taken from the London Economist and from the calcula- 
tions of Prof. Conrad. I do not know, of course, about the 
absolute accuracy of the figures; but they do show a difference 
in price between raw and refined sugar approximating a cent a 
pound, without stating what raw sugars are taken and what 
refined sugars are taken as a basis. 

It also contains a statementshowing the quotations of German 
beet sugar, 88 analysis, from year to year from 1866-67 down to 
1891, and also quotations of British West India sugar; and 
those statements showa difference, for instance, between 88 beet 
sugar in 1891 and English granulated of 1.3 cents, and the varia- 
tion is in the neighborhood of a cent a poong- 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What English granulated? What 
grade of granulated sugar and beet sugar? 

Mr. ALDRICH. English granulated and German beet sugar. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Rhode Island 
knows that there is a great difference in the value of raw 
sugars as well asrefined. The Senator seems to be undertaking 
to avoid fixing the difference between the German raw and the 
German refined, and between beet raw and beet refined sugars. 
You can take the cane sugars produced in some parts of the 
world and the refined sugars together above No. 20 Dutch stand- 
ard in color, and these sugars are worth very much more than 
sugars at 16, 17, and 18 Dutch standard of color. These high 
prices of certain grades of sugar can not be fairly taken and com- 
pared with the low prices of low-grade sugar. The fair state- 
ment would be a comparison between the German refined, gran- 
ulated, sugar now in the market, at this time, not in 1867 or 
1877, but in 1894, taking them every week from the Ist of De- 
cember down to this time, and taking the price of raw beet 
sugars, 88 analysis, and German refined sugars, you have a fair 
basis to count the difference. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What does the Senator say that difference is? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The average was six one-hun- 
dredths. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 


The difference? 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The difference. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator must be mistaken in his fig- 
ures. If he will allow me—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have no idea the Senator from 
Rhode Island will agree to my figures or the conclusions drawn 
from them, as I find myself very great difficulty to agree with 
him in most of his statements. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Allright. I will not interrupt the Senator 
now, except to say that Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, the president of 
the American Sugar Refining Company, a man who knows, I 
Suppose, more about the sugar markets of the world than any 
other man in United States, ifnot in the world, in his published 
statement in regard to this matter gives the pria of beet sugar, 
88 analysis, at $2.75 a hundred pounds, and the price of German 
8 at $3.32, making a difference of fifty-seven one-hun- 

redths; and I make the assertion here on my own authority 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. When was that statement made? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Itis a statement an some weeks ago. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. When did he make the statement? 
I 2 not care when it was published. What was the date of the 

rices? 

j Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not sure, but in April or May. It was 
published in the New York Herald as an official statement in re- 
spect to tħe effect of this bill. It was within the last five or six 
weeks. I will say to the Senator upon my own authority that 
between German beet, 88 analysis and 94 test, and German gran- 
ulated, the average difference is about half a cent a pound, fluc- 
2 sometimes a little more and sometimes a little less, but 
the difference between these two classes of sugar is half acenta 
pound, and I shall doubt very much whether the Senator will be 
able to find any quotation or any authority which will be very 
different from that. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. As much respect as I have for the 
accurate information of the Senator from Rhode Island in all 
these questions, I will venture to takeas the basis of my calcula- 
tion the quotations from a trade journal, rather than his mere 
assertion of what the price is. But I should like to call atten- 
tion to what he himself says. I understood him just now to say 
the statement which he has this momentquoted showed a differ- 
ence between the value of raw and refined sugar of more than 
half acent a pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Fifty-seven one-hundredths. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Fifty-seven one-hundredths. Ias- 
sert that the difference between the twois twenty one-hundredths 
instead of fifty-seven one-hundredths. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It will be very difficult for the Senator to 
find any quotations at any time showing any such difference as 
that, and I challenge him to do it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator quoted what Mr. Have- 
meyer says, 88 German at 2.75 and German refined at 3.32. 

e 100 pounds of 58 sugar that has cost 2.75. That contains 
only 88 pounds of sugar. That will make 88 pounds of granu- 
lated sugar. Nobody will question that. It will make no more 
and it makes no less if properly handled. That has its value in 
trade. The price is $2.75 for 88 pounds of pure sugar. This 
makes a cost of 3.12 cents 5 und. Deduct this from 3.32 
leaves twenty one-hundredths, instead of fifty-seven one-hun- 
dredths as stated by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want to confine the Senator from Arkan- 
sas to the real question at issue between him and myself, and 
that is, what was the difference in quotations upon 88 beet and 
German granulated? x 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator read from Mr. Have- 
meyer and said Mr. Havemeyer’s statement showed fifty-seven 
one-hundredths of a cent difference in value between 88 sugar 
and refined, and I have just shown to the satisfaction of every- 
one who has listened that instead of being as the Senator states, 
fifty-seven one-hundredths of a cent difference, it is twenty one- 
hundredths of a cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I said that Mr. Havemeyer's statement in 
the newspaper article was that the difference in the price in the 
market between 88 beet and German granulated was fifty-seven 
one-hundredths of a cent, and I said that the average difference 
for years and years is at least half a cent a pound. I am not 
talking about what the ultimate effect of this duty is. I am only 
trying to get at some basis of calculation, and I repeat that the 
difference in price of these two grades of sugar is in the neigh- 
borhood of half a cent a pound, and I quote Mr. Havemeyer, 
who I think is as good authority as there is in the world, for that 
statement. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The difference between the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island and me seems to be that he is stating 
certain facts that seem to be beneficial to his part of the story 
without stating all, and I have endeavored to state the whole 
story to the satisfaction of everyone 


Mr. ALDRICH. I am not making any statement of my own 
as to the relative effects of these rates of duty upon the refining 
industry and what the rate will actually be. I am trying to see 
if we can not . upon some basis as to the facts. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. But the Senator did state that ac- 
cording to Mr. Havemeyer there was fifty-seven one-hundreths 
difference in the value of this sugar, and I show, taking Mr. 
Havemeyer’s own statement, that it only made twenty-one one- 
hundredths instead of fifty-seven one-hundredths. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to me the Senator from Arkansas 
can not be so obtuse as not to see that the statement which I 
made was as to the actual difference in price in the London 
market. It is not what it will cost the refiners to take those 88 
per cent sugars and make them into granulated sugars. I have 
not undertaken to go into that question at all. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. When I rose I said I intended to 
take but a few minutes. I simply wanted to state the fact as 
stated here again andagain. Theassumption has been made on 
the other side of the Senate Chamber that there was a cent dif- 
ference between raw and refined sugar as a basis of this calcula- 
tion. Everyone in the Senate knows that whatever this 40 per 
cent amounts to depends on the difference between the value of 
the raw sugar and the refined. 

If as I have stated the market quotations show but six one- 
hundredths of a cent difference in the two, then the sugar re- 
finers get instead of forty one-hundredths ofacents, as asserted by 
the Senator from Iowa awhile ago, a small fraction over two 
one-hundredths of a cent margin. That much they will get as 
a protection by reason of this 40 per cent tax, and in addition to 
that they get the one-eighth of a cent, or twelve and one-half 
one-hundredths of a cent. 

The argument on the other side is that there are ten 
ten one-hundredths of a cent, added to this as t all coun- 
tries paying bounties. I want to call theattention of the Senate 
to the plain facts about that. : 

If a man in Germany had 100 pounds of sugar which he was 
willing to sell to the N bes for $2, and his Government should 
propose to give him a bounty of 10 cents, then he could afford 
to sell that sugar for $1.90, and get what he was willing to take 
for the sugar. But if when he offers his sugar to an American 
he finds that he must pay a tariff of ten one-hundredths of a cent, 
then he must return to his original price of 82. He can not 
afford to sell it at $1.90, because the tax balances the bounty. 
He must sell it for exactly the same price he would have so 
it for if there was no bounty and no tax. 

The one exactly offsets the other. So if there was a bounty 
of ten one-hundredths in Germany and a tax of ten one-hun- 
dredths levied in the United States, the practical effect of it 
would be that Germany would pay the bounty and the Govern- 
ment of the United States would get the tax. The buyer would 
make nothing. The seller would lose nothing. There would 
be nothing made and nothing lost by the buyer or the seller, It 
would be a matter of absolute indifference if the tax exactly 
balanced the bounty. But the truth is that in Germany they 
ae age cents bounty on 100 pounds of granulated sugar. 

r. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator who pays the duty. 
Is it the German exporter or the American consumer? ; 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The same man who gets the bene- 
fit of the bounty pays the duty. The one offsets the other. 

Mr. TELLER. That will make itof no interest at all to the 
consumer. ; 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The consumer will have no inter- 
est, for the bounty exactly offsets the duty: but if they do not 
exactly offset each other, then the consumer has an interest in 
it, and if the tax exceeds the bounty the consumer is taxed. 

The bounty of 214 cents, I undertand, is paid in Germany on 
the refined sugars that come to this country. Thirteen and a 
half cents per hundred pounds, I think, are paid on all sugars 
below 98; 172 cents are paid on all sugars between 98 and 993, 
but on sugars above 99+, granulated sugars, they pay 214 cents. 
If we do not lory as much tax as they pay bounty, sugar is les- 
sened in its value by reason of the bounty more than it is in- 
creased in value by reason of the tax. 

But there is another tax which has to come into considera- 


tion. There is an internal tax levied in Germany, a compli- 
cated tax, which it is not very easy to work out everywhere, 
and which I understand amounts to about 15 cents on 100 pounds 


of refined sugar; so that when 214 cents per hundred pounds is 
paid by the German Government to the exporter of refined 
sugar, the one is really an offset against the other. The citi- 
zen first paid the Government 15 cents per hundred pounds and 
he gets 214 cents bounty, which gives him an advantage of 63 
cents. AsI understand the operation of the law in Germany, 
there is a net bounty on the exportation of refined sugar of 

and a half one-hundredths of a cent. p 
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We impose a tax of ten one-hundredths of a cent on this side 
to compensate for that, the one being offset against the other. 
The sugar refiners in this country have a protection by the op- 
eration of this provision of three and one-half one-hundredths 
of a cent. That is all there is of it. 

The sugar refiners under the operation of this ph of 
the bill will get a fraction over two one-hundredths of a cent 
benefit under the 40 per cent tax. They get twelve and one- 
half one-hundredths under the provision for one-eighth of a 
cent. They get three and one-half one-hundredths on the tax 
against the bounty, which will make about eighteen and four- 
tenths one-hundredths of a cent per pound. 

It Lam correct, it does not amount to what the Senator from 
Missouri on Saturday last said it came to, according to his cal- 
culation, he having estimated the margin to the refiners at 
about one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. I do not believe it 
amounts to one-fifth of a cent. 

The Senators on the other side have within the last few days 
constantly charged that the sugar schedule must have been 
gotten up in the interest of the r trust, and they allege that 
the trust will receive great benefit from it. The Republican 

y made a pretense and made a great blow about it, when 
they were passing the McKinley bill, that they were giving the 
people free sugar. They 8 did nothing of the kind. 

There was not one ounce of free sugar given to the le. 
They did give thousands of millions of pounds of free sugar to 
the sugar trust, but none to the people. All consumable sugar 
was taxed, taxed by a h, an outrageous, and an iniquitous 
tax, for the benefit of what was then, you say, not the sugar 
trust, but it was the same old animal under another name; it 
was the same old concern. They had six-tenths of a cent tax, 
and that was levied upon every ounce of sugar that went into 
the mouths of the consumers of this country, increasing the cost 
of their sugar to them about $23,000,000 a year. 

Mr. HIGGINS. If the Senator from Arkansas does not ob 
ject, I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. HIGGINS. If all that is now known, do the Senator and 
his committee propose to repeat that process? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Iwas in hopes the Senator had fol- 
lowed what I had said. If he had listened to what I said he 
would see that the effect of the present law as it stands now is 
to give the sugar refiners about $23,000,000 by the sixty one- 
hundredth: of acent tax protection which they have now. The 
tariff increases the value of the total consumption of ar in 
the United States. Estimating the consumption at 3,700,000,000 
pounds, which is less than it is really, the sixty one-hundredths 
ef a cent makes an aggregate tax of more than $22,000,000 
which has been paid by the sugar consumers in this country, 
every dollar of which has gone to the sugar refiners and not a 
cent of it has gone into the Treasury. 

At the same time there has been a tax which has been paid by 
the people of the country which amounts now to about $15,000,- 
000 a year of bounty that has to be added to the tax of $22,000,- 


000, making a gross tax of about 337,000,000, which is paid by 
the people of the country as a Sugar tax, and the whole of it 
‘oes to the sugar producers and the sugar refiners, and not a 


ollar of it goes into the Federal Treasury, practically not a 
dollar. But under our proposed schedule no such state as this 
will exist. We will not repeat your conduct. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Arkan- 
sas a question. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. Does not the Senator think if the people have 
been paying this large tax on a food product, it is about time 
that we should release them from that burden; and does this 
bill to do it? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Iam glad that the Senator from 
Colorado asks me that question, because it-suggests another 
2 in this connection that probably I should have over- 


ked. 

The Senator from Iowa in the beginning of his speech was 
very much exercised because we were levying a tax on the nec- 
essaries of life. He wants to know how it is, when we are pre- 
tending to be levying taxes for the benefit of the people, how we 
can bring ourselves down to levying a tax of $50,000,000 on this 
prime necessary of life, and the Senator from Colorado now 
seems to be exercised in the same way. There are a good many 
taxes in this country. : 

To illustrate the difference between the y to which the 
Senator from Iowa belongs and the party that I belong to, itis only 
necessary to refer to the item of wool. There was imported into 
this country last year $36,993,409. 16 worth of woolen goods. Upon 
these goods there was collected $36,448,667.46 of tariff taxes. 
When consumed by the people these goods cost them more than 
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$73,000,000, because the tariff tax had to be added to the original 
cost, and it made the foreign woolen goods consumed in this 
country amount to over $73,000,000 by reason of the tariff instead 
of about $36,000,000. 

There were produced by the woolen manufacturers in this 
country at the same time $342,742,424 of woolen goods. The 

rices of the domestic woolen goods are fixed in some measure 
Be the prices of foreign woolen goods. If the domestic goods 
were increased in price in the same 
goods were, then they were increased 
about $171,371,212. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, I want to call his 
attention to the fact that the foreign goods that come in here 
are the nigh ysis goods, and there is no country in the world 
that sells woolen goods as cheaply as we do in the United States. 

Mr. PLATT. g á 

Mr. TELLER. I mean lọw- e woolen goods. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. en I ask in the name of ail that 
is high and holy what is the reason for keeping an average tax 
of 100 per cent on all woolen goods? If they can be made here 
cheaper than anywhere in the world, what good did the tariff 
do? Why did gon want to keep on the tariff? 

Mr. TELLE If the Senator will allow me, we have done 
that for the purpose of bringing about this condition by home 
competition: by the extension of our plants we have brought the 
price of low-grade American goods such as the American people 
usually wear to a point, I will say to the Senator, at which they 
can not be bought any where else. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. And you are at this hour voting 

st the proses to reduce that tax. Yousay the purpose 
of it was to bring down the prices; that it has reduced them, and 
yet you are voting right along against any lowering of the taxes, 
now that their p according to your own statement is ac- 
complished; you are now voting against reducing the tax from 
98 per cent down to a little over 40 per cent. Why do you want 
to keep the tax upif the goods are produced so cheaply here? 
Why not take the tax off? 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to answer the question as the 
Senator hasasked it. The price of commoncloth is satisfactory 
toeverybody. We know that tocontinue the present condition 
continues that satisfactory price. We believe that if we should 
open our doors in time to Euro competition, when they had 
driven our goods out of the market they would raise their price, 
as they have always done. = 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. As everybody knows, the cheap 
goods that you have in this country are what are familiarly 
ealled shoddy. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, no. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. They have had high taxes for the 
pu of keeping up those goods. 


propertion as the foreign 
cost to the consumer by 


r. ALDRICH. I protest t any such statementas that. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Of course I expected to stir the 
Senator from Rhode Island. I did not expect anything else. 


But the American people understand this fact pretty well. I 
stated awhile ago there would be no market for foreign woolen 
goods coming here if the prices were not high here; nobody 
would buy foreign woolen goods and peng them here and pay 
the arna on them if they could not be sold, tariff included, at a 
profit. 

The domestic woolen goods have been increased in price by 
means of this high protective tariff of 100 per cent; they have 
been increased in price at the same rate that the foreign goods 
were increased in price. Then the tax levied on the domestic 
consumption of woolen goods has amounted to about $171,000,- 
000; the tax on the foreign goods to about $36,000,000, 

a total tax on woolen goods of about $207,000,000. 

Of this vast sum only $36,000,000 goes into the Treasury, while 
$171,000,000 goes tothe manufacturers. The presentlaw been 
so regulated as to take the money out of the hard earnings of the 
laboring millions forthe purpose of swelling the fortunes of the 
favored few. It has not been levied for the purpose of collect- 
ing a revenue in the Treasury, but for private gain. 

he party to which I belong believes that when we levy a tax 
the very largest part of what is levied that can be got into the 
Treasury ought to be put into it. We proposo to levy a tax on 
sugar which will amount to perhaps ,000,000; but instead of 
giving the most of it, as you do with your woolen goods tax, or 
all of it, as you do with your sugar tax, to private parties, we in- 
tend that as near as ible all of it shall go into the Treasury. 


Mr. PEFFER. What does the Senator from Arkansas esti- 
mate the revenue to amount to? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think that the total increase in 
the cost ofsugar to the American consumers will, perhaps, reach 
$50,000,000, and that $50,000,000 will yield thirty-eight or 4 
nine milllion dollars of revenue to the Treasury, five or six mil- 
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lion dollars of it will go in the increased prices to the sugar 

planters, and about six million will go to the refiners as their 

for refining the raw sugar, for which service they get now 
„000,000 a year. 5 

It is a change of law by which the refiners will get about one- 
fourth of what they get now under the present law for the same 
service. 

Mr. President, I had no idea of detaining the Senate more 
than a very few minutes when I rose. I only rose for the pur- 

of ing attention tothe unfairness, to the absolute inde- 
Jensibilit of the effort made on the other side by assuming a 
cent's difference in value of raw and refined sugar when the 
cent's difference that exists to-day in New York is made, more 
than half of it, by the protective tariff. 

Mr. PEFFER. Before the Senator takes his seat I should 
ike to inquire of him, inasmuch as he represents the commit- 
tee, about how much he estimates will be the average in the 
price per pound of the sugar used by the people generally? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Over what it is now? 

Mr. PEFFER. Over what it is now. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suppose it will amount to some- 
where about halfacent. It may exceed it a little, or it may be 
alittle less. 

Mr. PEFFER. A half a cent? 

Mr. ALDRICH. A half a cent above the present price? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes. , 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, more than that. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It will be more than a cent above 
what would be a normal price, but the present price is six one- 
hundredths above the normal price by reason of the present 
tax, and if the price remains as it is now it would be less than 
half a cent. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator will remember that immediately 
after the taking effect of the McKinley bill—I mean in its prac- 
tical operation in trade—the prices of sugar to the people were 
very greatly reduced. For the year 1890, for example, the aver- 
age price to the consumer was, if [remember correctly, about 8} 
cents per pound, whereas the selling price of the same kind of 
sugar the year after the present law took effect was about 5+ 
cents, the difference being in the neighborhood of 3 or 3 cents 
per pound. 

Now, if the drop was so great by removing the duty, which 
was practically 2 cents per pound, would not a corresponding in- 
crease of price take effect under the proposition to increase the 
duties 40 per cent ad valorem? In other words, will not this 40 
per cent ad valorem operate in practice to raise the price of 
sugar about a cent and a quarter to a cent and a half a pound? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think about a cent and a quarter 
apound. That is my idea. 

r. PEFFER. That estimate is correct. Now, Why 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. [should like to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that that more than one-half cent will stand 
in room of the present tax of sixty one-hundredths of a cent. 

Mr. PEFFER. Iam not talking about what it will stand in 
the room of. Iam trying to get at what the cost will be. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It will not make an-inerease of a 
cent and a quarter over the present abnormal price. It will 
make an increase of the difference between sixty one-hundredths 
of a cent, the present tariff, and a cent and a quarter. 

Mr. PEFF Then in practice when I send to the store to- 
oat for a dollar's worth of sugar and get 20 pounds, if this 
bill takes effect next year, when I send to the store for a dol- 
lar’s worth of the same grade of sugar I will get about 16 or 164 
pounds, making a difference of about 4 pounds. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suppose somewhere about that. 
I have not made the calculation as to the difference, I said. 

Mr. TELLER rose. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator from Colorado will 
allow me, I will answer a further suggestion of the Senator from 
Kansas. I wish to call his attention to this fact: The bounty on 
sugar must necessarily reduce the price of sugar, the people 
paying no less for their sugar, but the whole people pay the 

unty and not the buyer of the sugar, which is a tax of $ cents. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then let me ask 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Allow me to finish. A bounty of 2 
cents a 3 on sugar would materially reduce the price of 
sugar. A sufficient bounty to pay this one-half cent on the value 
of all sugar would reduce sugar down half a cent, because com- 
petition would bring it down to about that, and the aggregate 
payment by the people would amount to as much, because the 
3 people would pay instead of the individuals who consumed 

e sugar. 

Mr.PEFFER. If the Senator will permit me, take the pro- 
duction and the consumption in the United States for the year 
1892, when our consumption was about 4,000,000,000 pounds, 
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Does the 
d on our pro- 
duction of 360,000,000 pounds would be equal to a duty of 2 cents 


while our production was about 360,000,000 pounds. 
Senator mean to say that a bounty of 2 cents a 


a pound on the 4,000,000,000 pounds? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Not for the whole amount. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then would not the people save the differ- 
ence? Let me take another year, and it will be more plain to 
the minds of all. Take the year 1890, when our importationsof 
sugar were about 3,000,000,000 pounds and our production was 
about 300,000,000 pounds, making a total consumption of about 
3,300,000, 000 pounds. We produced 1 pound in llof the quantity 
we consumed. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. PEFFER. 


$54,000,090? That is to say, we realized the sum of $60,000,000 in 
the way of duty and placed upon the people a tax of $5,000,000 


only. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I made no statement about the 854,- 
000,000. What I said was as to the $6,000,000. The bounty of 
365,000,000 would have the effect to reduce the cost of the total 
amount of sugar by $6,000,000, but the $6,000,000 would have to 
be paid by the people generally instead of the sugar consumer, 
which would Beh Daon the effect if levied on the sugar. Now, 
the failure to tax people is one thing, while a bounty is alto- 
gether a different thing. Ifthe Government did not levy the 
tax of fifty-four millions, of course there was a relief from a bur- 
den. They simply would not be taxed to that extent, that is all. 

Mr. PEFFER. But the cost of the sugar to the American 
people was reduced to them to the extent of 860, 000, 000, while we 
taxed them $6,090,000 for the home production. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. We failed 

Mr.PEFFER. The Senator will pardon me just a moment. 
We realized $60,000,000 saved to the people in the way of duties, 
Then we charged them with $6,000,000 in the way of bounty, 
realizing absolutely the difference. 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. We did not collect$54,000,000. Re- 
lieved the people of this tax. I do notsee how the Senator can 
claim that as operating as a benefit by the bounty. That has no 
relation whatever to it. 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not see why. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator from Arkansas a 
question. I have been all the morning trying to get his atten- 
tion to a single proposition which I have not been able to 2 
What I want the Senator from Arkansas, who has the bill in 
charge, to tell us is, what will be the duty per pound on raw 
sugars? Of course, I understand that there are different grades 
of sugar, but taking the estimated cost of raw sugar, what will 


the duty be a pound? 
That depends entirely on its cost. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
If it costs $2—— 

Mr. TELLER. But the Senator must have an idea of what 
the average cost of sugar is going to be. We have had a prett; 
3 nowledge of what did come into this country and 
probably come Can the Senator answer that question? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The tax on 88 German sugar, ac- 
cording to the present calculation, would be 1.1 cents per pound, 
assuming the price to be 2.75. 

Mr. TELLER, What kind of sugar is that? a 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Raw beet sugar. The tax on re- 
fined German sugar would be 81.26 on a hundred pounds. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator knows all about the sugar busi- 
ness, and I do not pretend to know about it. Of course we are 
not going to buy all our sugar of the Germans. We are buying 
a large quantity of our neighboring islands, but not refined sugar. 
I want to know if the Senator can give us an estimate of what 
would be the average on raw sugar and then on refined sugar? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas I think the average on raw sugar 
would be about 1.1 cents 

Mr. TELLER. One and one-tenth cents on raw sugar? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes. : 
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Mr. TELLER. It seems to me it would be a little more, if I 

have figured itcorrectly, but I should notlike to putmy opinion 
t the Senator's. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Of course, that depends, as I said 


just now, on the cost. There is a very great difference in the 
cost of sugar coming from different sections and depending on 
the quality of sugar, so that it might reach 1.15; but I do not 
think so. There would be an additional cost of about twenty 
one-hundredths of a cent for refined sugar, making 1.35. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What does the Senator say the price of for- 
eign refined is? 

r. JONES of Arkansas. London and Hamburg about $3.15. 
Mr. ALDRICH. What is the price of English granulated? 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Thatdepends on what kind of Eng- 

lish granulated you take. The highest grades of sugar would 
go very much above the low grades. In comparing sugar it seems 
to me you ought to take the kind of sugar that will come here. 
The importation of refined sugar that will come to this country 
will be German refined. 

Mr. TELLER. The sugar 8 does not seem to be dis- 
cussed here upon its merits. Every time anybody talks of the 
duty and finds fault with the proposed duty we are treated to a 
statement ot the wrongdoings of the Republican party in 1890, 
and are told that it in an outrageous manner gave the trust an 
opportunity to swindle the American people. I am quite in- 

ed to think that is correct. Iam quite inclined to think it 
was done, but in my judgment it was not done as openly as it is 
being done to-day. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] sug- 
pos to me that it was. The Senatorfrom Missouri might have 

own of it. A great many of us did not. 

Mr. VEST. I said it was so much the worse. 

Mr. TELLER. Mostofus did not know when we passed the Mc- 
Kinley bill that there was a great bounty of $23,000,000 to be paid 
to this trust, then in its me stage, and which had not fairly 
got so that it could take hold and command legislation and cor- 
rupt parties and do all the things that it is said to be doing now. 

r. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Colorado 
allow me to interrupt him right there: 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I wish to call his attention to the 
fact that one of the most violent denunciations of the sugar trust 
ever uttered on this floor was uttered by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] in 1888, and in 1890 it was hardly a new and in- 
cipient organization which was not well understood. 

r. TELLER. It did not at that time have an orgavization 
with $75,000,000 capital, for that organization, with its great 
amount of capital, did not come until long after the passage of 
the McKinley bill. I will admit thatit was a sugar trust, butit 
represented then only $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 property, which 
was pori near an honest representation. Soon after that, I 
think in 1891, the sugar trust increased its capital to $75,000,000, 
and nobody in the United States whom I have ever heard of who 
is familiar with it ever suggested that there was more than 
$25,000,000 worth of property represented in the trust. 

Using a plain American term, the $50,000,000 was aclean steal, 
and they have been paying since that time on the $75,000,000 from 
20 to 27 per cent interest. I believe this year they are paying 22 
per cent, when everything else in this country is in distress. 
If I am not mistaken, I may be in error (and I should like 
when this queson is brought up, that the Senators would not 
stop and tell us what we have done, but would tell us what they 
propose to do), this steal is to be continued. When you consider 
the duty that is to be put upon sugar and everything else, if it 
was a great outrage in 1890, in my judgment it is a greater out- 
rage now. 

may be mistaken, because the Senators never touch upon 

the 8 or when it has been touched upon they never have 
beon able or willing to address themselves to showing what the 
sugar trust can make now, but confine themselves to showing 
what it did make under former legislation, which they say was 
bad, and which for the argument I am willing to admit was bad. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Colorado 
permit me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I was certainly very unfortunate in 
5 myself understood if the Senator did not understand me 
to 8 — 

Mr. TELLER. That is probably because of my stupidity. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That while the present law gives 
the refiners of sugar sixty one-hundredths of a cent protection, 
the ban provision of the bill would not give them,in my 
opinion, but twenty one-hundredths of a cent. 

Mr. TELLER. heard the Senator make thatstatement, but 
he did not tell us how he arrived at it, and I can not arrive atit 
in that way. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I certainly stated it 
and in terms. If the Senator wants it done 

Mr. TELLER. That is the Senator's opinion. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I will state it again if the Senator 
wants it done. 

Mr. TELLER. No;Ido not. I have received all the infor- 
mation the Senator from Arkansas intends to give me on that 
subject. I do not mean to say anything offensive to anybody, 
but it does seem to me that in all this debate there is an avoid- 
ance, a keeping away from the uncovering of this transaction so 
far as concerns the advantage which the trust is going to get. 

I do not wonder that the trust came here. I do not wonder 
that they interviewed everybody, irrespective of party, on this 
subject, and that they have tried to get the best they could. All 

rties in interests do that. Iam not finding any fault about it, 

ut it does seem to me that when the committee come in they 
should give details and show usexactly how much advantage the 
trustis going to have. Lam willing that they should have enough 
to do the refining in this country. Ido not want the American 
consumer to have his sugar refined in Great Britain if it can be 
refined as cheaply here, or very nearlyascheaply. I would give 
the American refiner a little advantage. I should like to main- 
tain the labor for the American mechanics and skilled laborers 
who operate in these factories. 

I am not finding fault, but I should like to know that the trust 
are not getting any more than they ought to have. 

They have been getting $23,000,000 out of the American peo- 
ple since 1890, and I am afraid they will continue to get in the 
neighborhood of that amount now. They may not get quite so 
much, but then they can afford to make a slight reduction, you 
can see, because under any circumstances they will get a good, 
fair profit on the actual capital—not on their $75,000,000, but on 
their $25,000,000. Think of it, Mr. President, 27 per cent on 
$75,090,000, when in fact $25,000,000 is the cost, or three times 
27 percent! That is the corporation with which we are dealing. 
That is the corporation which has made this particular feature 
of the bill stink in the nostrils of the American people. 

Mr. President, I believe that the sugar trust is getting more 
than it ought to have. I do not suppose that I shall have the 
slightest influence in curtailing that advantage. I do not sup- 
poss this side of the Chamber will have any influence in that 

irection, and I do not suppose a great many Senators on the 
other side who feel just as [ do, that the trust is given an undue 
advantage in the bill, will be allowed to be heard. We know 
that party demands and party necessities are so great that the 
bill is to be put through in some shape. It is said it can not be 
put through unless there is a concession made to the sugar 
trust. 

I know the Senator from Arkansas is not going to make any 
undue concessions to the sugar trust. He would no more do that 
than I would—not a bit—but the bill must pass, and if certain 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber are willing to say 
that the bill shall not pass unless certain provisions are in it, a 
great majority of them, as I said the other day, are going to 
surrender their convictions to the few. The result will be that 
the bill will pass with nine-tenths of the Senate knowing thatit 
is an unfair, improper provision, not to use any harsher terms. 

I do not intend to discuss the sugar question. I voted in 1890 
for the bounty. Iam not ina general way very much inclined 
to vote for bounties. I do notmyself find any constitutional pro- 
hibition against them, and I do not see any difference between 
voting money squarely out of the Treasury and voting it out of 
the pockets of the people. In either case it goes out of the pock- 
ets of the people in the end. But J felt that we could afford to 
give to the planters of Louisiana, for that isabout the only sec- 
tion of the countryiwhich produces sugar in any quantity, eight 
or nine or ten millon dollars to encourage them in this work, if 
we could save, as the Senator from Kansas f Mr. PEFFER] has 
demonstrated we can save, to the consumers of the United States 
$50,000,000 as compared with a duty. So I voted for the bounty. 
If there is an opportunity on the pending bill, as I suppose there 
will be, I shall vote to continue the bounty, believing it to be 
much wiser and betterfor the raisers of sugar than the duty and 
very much less burdensome to the American people. 

I do not agree with the statement often made that the con- 
sumer always pays the duty. 1 think it can be illustrated that 
frequently he does not pay any part of the duty at all, and that the 
foreign importer who seeks our market is compelled, if he gets 
in, to pay the duty or stay out. But that is not always the case. 
Of course, it depends on the condition: it depends upon how 
much is manufactured here, and the article. There has never 
been a time since we put a duty on sugar that it has not been a 
protective duty in one sense and a revenue duty in another. 


specifically 


A good deal of the time, undoubtedly, the great purpose of the 
duty was to provide revenue; but itis a protective duty to-day 
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under the proposed bill. Why is it that the Senators from 
Louisiana are contending with their associates on the other 
side, when a majority of them want free sugar? They know that 
a duty protects their manufacture of sugar. They may perhaps 
conceal from the ignorant people of Louisiana that it is a pro- 
tective duty, but they do not fool anybody else, and it is doubt- 
ful whether they can fool the people of Louisiana a great while. 
They know that a duty of one cent and a tenth or one cent and 
a quarter—and it will be that in very many cases, and on some 
kinds of sugar it will be a cent and a half—is a protection to their 
industry; and that is what the Louisiana Senators are fighting 
for. They would not be fighting for it for revenue. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY] said on Saturday 
that sugar is a revenue article. It is nota revenue article ac- 
cording to the free-trade notions of my friend from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS], who sits in front of me. It is not a revenue article. 

Mr. MILLS. It is first cousin to it. 

Mr. TELLER. It may be as near as that, but I hardly think 
it is as close in blood relationship. I myself know something 
about the free-trade business. 

Theoretically I am a free trader to-day. I waseducateda free 
trader, and I wasafree trader until I saw that the practical 
workings of it were not good, and then I abandoned it. I have 
found it difficult all my life to meet a theoretical argument on 
free trade. I think we all find it so, but when you come to the 

ractical application of free trade it does not work weil at all. 
he ideal article is that which we do not produce at all, as, for 
instance, coffee. I do not remember how much coffee we buy. 
I know we bought nearly $100,000,000 worth of Brazil last year. 

Mr. ALLISON. Five hundred and fifty million pounds, ap- 
ARET E 

Mr. MILLS. About a hundred million dollars’ worth. 

Mr. TELLER. Weimported about$100,000,000 worth. There 
is an ideal article of revenue. The Senator from Texassuggests 
to me that he would put a duty on it so as to raise revenue, and 
so would I if I had to put a duty on eithersugar or coffee. There 
is tea. Neither tea nor coffee is raised in this country, and the 
American people are only concerned in those articles as con- 
sumers. Every cent that is collected from that kind of a duty 
goes straight into the coffers of the Government. That is an 
ideal article of revenue. Sugar is not, because, as the Senator 
from Arkansas said, $6,000,000 or $7,000,000 will go into the 
pockets of the Louisiana producers. 

I was figuring on it myself. It seemed to me nearly $8,000,000 
would go into their pockets if theyincrease their product some- 

what, as I assume they will, in pastas to the amount they 
have been producing, and the balance is a tax upon the consum- 
ers of the United States, of no benefit to anybody, except that 
the United States gets so much more money. Of course all of it 
will not go into the Treasury. You must deduct what the plant- 
ers of Louisiana are to receive and what the sugar refiners also 
are to make out of it. The Senator said he thought about 
$38,000,000 would go into the Treasury. He said about $50,- 
000,000 would be levied. It would be a little more than that ac- 
cording to Oy ane. I make it $57,000,000; that is, provided 
we import 4,000,000,000 pounds of sugar next year, which I think 
we will do if times are not too bad and if the increased produc- 
tion holds good. 

Then, in addition to that, you must add a large amount of 
money, probably 10 pee cent on the whole of it, or five or six 
millions more, that is to be charged in addition to the extra 
price, because when the man puts morecapital into the manufac- 
ture of an article he makes more profit. I have been trying to 
find out how much more it will be per pound, and I have not 
been able to ascertain. I know it must be from 1 to 14 cents a 

und on sugar which is to come outof the American consumer, 

cause sugar is one of the articles where free traders and pro- 
tectionists alike admit that the duty is paid by the consumer, 
and it will be paid by the consumer in this country until there 
shall be eng DREE raised in this country to hold in check 
the foreign price. ith 645,000,000 pounds raised last yearand 
3,700,000,000 pounds imported, there is no 1 within the 
day of any Senator on this floor that it will reach a point where 
it willcease to be pan by the consumer. 

Mr. President, the American people have been paying a duty 
on sugar for,a great many years. I find that they have paid 
more than $1,000,000,000 on sugar since 1856. It has gone into 
the revenues of the Government. It has been paid to stimulate 
an enterprise, the cane industry, which in my judgment is not 
likely ever to be stimulated sufficiently to supply to the country 
anything like a fair proportion of the sugar Aeman If in this 
country we ever reach a stage where sugar shall be produced in 
sufficient quantities for home or domestic use, it will be through 
the beet sugar and not through the cane; and it is better that 
it should be so. The cane sugar ground is capable of producing 
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a great many other articles, but we have in this country mil- 
lions and ions of acres that are practically worthless for any 
purpose except the raising of sugar beets. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] told us the 
other day that in one single valley in Dakota there was enough 

round to supply all the sugar that would be needed in the 

nited States. I can find a valley in Nebraska that will do it; 
and 1 can find more than one in my own State where you can 
cultivate sugar beetsenough to supply 1,000,000,000 pounds more 
than you want every year. But it never will be done without a 
stimulus. It never will be done unless we take the same course 
that France and Germany took. It never will be done bya pro- 
tective tariff of 1ł or 1} cents per pound. It may be done, and 
undoubtedly would be done by a bounty of 2 cents, but the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY] tells us that a bounty is re- 
pugnant to the Democratic mind. I admit it. Undoubtedly he 
is correct; but I wish to submit to the Senator from Louisiana, 
the Senator from Arkansas, and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS] the question whether we are not now giving a bounty of 
ever so many times more than 2 cents a pound when we impose - 
a tariff which we put on now, not for revenue, but to protect the 
raisers of sugar? 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me to 
make a su aber 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. I made a calculation and presented it to the 
Senate a few days ago showing what the may proposed in the 
bill would cost us from the present up to 1905. Then in addi- 
tion I made an estimate of what thé bounty yor after year at 2 
cents a pound would cost, and I found that when we come to 
make a settlement in 1905 the bounty would have cost us over 
$300,000,000 less than the duty. : 

Me TELLER. - I have no doubt that is correct. That is all 
for a sentiment, that is to satisfy a portion of this body who do 
not believe in bounties directly paid, but who are 8 to take 
a back-door way and go around and come in on the other side, 
instead of coming in in front, and actually paying three times 
as much, even several times more than that, and then saying, 
‘we do not believe in bounties.” F 

Mr. President, any tariff which does not have the effect I 
mentioned a little while ago, when the Senator from Arkansas 
was on the floor, to compel competition in this country and re- 
duce prices, is a bounty, and the Senator from Texas who sits 
in front of me [Mr. MILLS] has repeated that a hundred times 
during his public career, and truthfully, too. 

Itis equally true that you may stimulate an industry to such 
an extent that it ceases to be a bounty; but I repeat you have 
no hope of stimulating sugar in this decade or in the next to 
such an extent that the American people will not pay every cent 
of that bounty to the sugar growers—not that they will get it 
directly, but we pay it into the Treasury, and then it is paid to 
them; the Government gets part of it, and there may be some 
merit in the fact that it gives us revenue. They get 1t cents, 
as the Senator from Iowa says, upon every pound of sugar that 
is raised, and the more the producers raise, of course the more 
they get. They do not get as much as they would with the 
bounty; but both Senators from Louisiana have told us that they 
were afraid of the bounty, and they said it was hostile to Demo- 
eratic sentiments and Democratic ideas, putting it in plain Eng- 
lish, although they did not say it exactly in that way. 

They knew that whenever the Democratic party came into 

ower it would repeal the sugar bounty; in other words, they 

ew the Democratic party would rather pay a bounty of $57,- 

000,000 and not call it a bounty than to pay $12,000,000 or $15,- 
000,000 and call it a bounty. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him if he 
does not think there is some merit in the fact that the $57,000,000 
will go into the Treasury rather than into the private pockets 
of the producers? 

Mr. TELLER. I mentioned that; but what disturbs the 
American consumers is that it comes out of their pockets. 

Mr. HOAR. It enhances the price to the consumer, does it 
not? 

Mr. TELLER. No; only the duty goes into the Treasury. 
The enhanced price to the American consumer does not go into 
the Treasury. 

I did not, however rise to make a speech. That was not my 
intention. I do not know that I can tell how much this is going 
to cost the American consumers, but I know it will be a great 
sum of money. 

The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY] said that 
we had given this bounty to the sugar producers contrary to 
their wishes, and that we abandoned the protection of sugar to 
adopt this system, and he said they had found that it was avery 
unpopular system. : 
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1 have been receiving from my section of the country, a long 
distance from the cane-producing States, from a State that does 
not produce an ounce of sugarin maple, in cane, or in beets, nu- 
merous petitionsfrom boards of trade, chambersof commerce, and 
from private individuals, protesting against the removal of the 
sugar bounty and against the imposition of an import duty upon 
sugar. I donot know anywhere in the United States, outside 
of a place concerning which I am not at liberty to comment, 
where there has been any considerable exhibition of hostility 
tothe sugar bounty, and I call the attention of the Senator from 
Louisiana, who mentioned, as one of the evidences that some 
other system had to be adopted, thatthe bounty was unpopular, 
that the same identical body declared in favor of freesugar. So 
if they are hostile to the bounty, they are hostile to a duty on 
su at the same time.. 

he bounty upon sugar, however, could have been maintained, 
and would have been maintained, but for the advent to power of 
the Democratic party. When the Senator from Lousiana talks 
about the hostility to the bounty, he should confine his allusions 
of the hostilityto his own political party, for that hostility does 
not exist in any other party or in any other part of the country, 
except where the Democratic party is dominant, and it does not 
really exist there; it does not exist in Louisiana. As I remem- 
ber, according to the circulars from boards of trade and the 
action of public meetings which have been held there, they are 
not in favor of changing this bounty to an import duty, although 
if they can not have the bounty, they want a duty,and they want 
it not for revenue, but they want it for the purpose of protecting 
their industry. T am in favor of protecting their industry, but 
Tam not in favor of protecting itin the way which is proposed. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] called my atten- 
tion to the great merit of this import duty, that it puts money 
into the Treasury. That is the merit of all taxes. Thati the 
merit of all duties; but IL donot think the Senator usually regards 
that asa merit at all. He would adopt other methods, I think. 

Mr. President, if we want $50,000,000 more revenue, we can 

et it by putting a duty upon many things which the common 
erican laborer, the farmer, and the planter does notuse. Ican 
take that bill and in thirty minutes I can put $50,000,000 of du- 
ties on it which will not bear upon any man who blisters his 
hands and will not disturbany of the industries in this country, 
but on the contrary will help them. 
` Mr. President, there are abundant opportunities in the numer- 
ous articles which are imported into this country to raise all 
the revenue you want. You can not go to the American people 
and say to them, We need an import duty upon sugar in order 
to maintain the credit of the Government.” You propose to 
uta tax of 2 percentupon incomes of $4,000 and upwards, You 
— better put a tax upon incomes above a thousand dollars, and 
you had better add 4 per cent to that, which would yield more 
than the sugar duty will give you, and put the money into the 
Treasury; and it would be an infinitely fairer and better tax 
than the sugar tax. 

This tax will be the most onerous and burdensome of any that 
was ever levied upon the people. Sugar is not a luxury. It 
isan absolute necessity in every family above the position of 
paupers. I have nodoubtthatin the State I represent 125 pounds 
of sugar would be a fair estimate of the per capita annual con- 
sumption. It is only the very poor people who bring down the 
average to 63 pounds and over percapita. The well-to-do Amer- 
ican farmer everywhere uses a large amountof sugar; the well- 
to-do American laborer, who hasfair wages, uses a large amount 
of sugar; and this burden is to fall upon that class of people as 
it never fell upon any other. 

It is no answer for Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
to say that up to 1890 we had a tax upon sugar. We took that 
tax off then. Wedid not take it off when we ought to have 
taken it off, I admit; but we did take it off; and it is nowaques- 
tion whether we shall go back to a tax upon sugar, which Sen- 
ators all must admit ought never to have been put on, exceptat 
a time when the Government was in dire distress for want of 
revenue. Now, however, with ample revenue coming in, and 
with ample opportunities to get revenue without putting any 
burden upon the le, the Democratic party can not go before 
the country and defend itself for imposing an import duty on 

ar, and they can not make the American people believe that 
import duty is to be levied in the interest of the cane- 
wers of Louisiana entirely. The public will believe, and in 
ooking at the bill I think they will be justified in believing, 
that the great sugar trust has had its voice and its influence 
securing this legislation. i 

We have been told again and again with frankness by Sena- 
tors that this bill was not satisfactory to them; that they were 
not in favor of it, but there were influences which they could 
not control and agencies which they could not overcome, which 
compelled them to take the action they proposed. It is barely 
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ames that the Democratic ty can noe bill unless 
hey place a duty on sugar. I do not suppose it is of the slight- 
est consequence to them what my judgment may be as to the 
political effect of this action upon them, but in my judgment 
they had better a hundred times pass no bill at all, and go to 
the people and say We were unable to pass such a bill as we 
thought ought to be passed; we were unable to pass a bill which 
did not take from the ordinary American people taxes which 
wedid notthink they could endure or should endure, and thereby 
impose burdens upon people who were illy able to bear them 
under present conditions.” They would be, in my judgment, 
infinitely stronger in November next, when they go before the 
people, than they will be when they say that “A few men on our 
side, aided by the other side of the Chamber, held us in check 
and declined to allow us to passa bill which a majority of us 


believed to be fair.” 

Mr. President, I suppose this bill will pass. I heard the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] say that he was willing 
to get rid of the bounty, so that he might be in line with his 
political party. I heard both of the Senators from Louisiana 
make substantially that statement, that they were willing to 
surrender what they agreed to be a great benefit to their peo- 
ple, so that they might be in line with their party, and the Sen- 
ator says: Our people prefer that we should be in line.” When 
he said that it occurred to me that he spoke only for the major- 
ity a a State, and that the minority, at least, was unrepre- 
sented. 

Mr. President, the American . have a right to expect 
the tariff will be revised. I have admitted that. I think some 
of the people have changed their minds, perhaps, as to the 
direction in which it should be revised; but I do think there 
was a feeling in the country that it should be revised, and, in 
all fairness, I want to say that I think the Democratic party 
ought to revise it. They n fes themselves to the people that 
they would revise it; but they did not agree that they would re- 
vise it by putting a duty on sugar; they did not say “we shall 
colleet fifty-odd million dollars in the way of duties; we shall 
enable the sugar trust to put several millions more in its treas- 
ury, and we shall enable the dealers to make several millions 
more;” in other words, they did not mean that the American 
people should be saddled with seventy or seventy-five million 
dollars added to their burdens on an article, not of luxury, but 
of necessity. 

I want to say to the Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
that, when they address themselves to this subject, they will 
not fool the American people by telling them that the Repub- 
lican party gave to the trust what it should not have done. I 
think wedid; but we did it unwittingly; our eyes were not opened; 
wedid not then understand thecharacter of this great monopoly; 
but Senators on the other side now know, as I know and as the 
American zee will know, that this trust will fix the price of 
every pound of sugar consumed in the United States while this 
proposed law lasts, 

r. President, I repeat, if the Democratic party want to go 
into the next campaign with that kind of a battle cry, so far as 
Iam concerned, I am quite willing they shall do so, but I shall 
enter my protest against it,as Ihave done. I shail vote first 
for the bounty, because I think it is preferable to the duty, and 
then I shall vote against the duty, because I think it would be 
better that we should have free sugar, free rawand free refined, 
than to have this bill with the sugar schedule as it is now pro- 


posed pH pees it. 

Mr. NCHARD.. Mr. President, on Saturday last my 
colleague [Mr. CAFFERY]and I presented at some length the 
sugar question from the standpoint of the sugar-growers of 
Louisiana. It is not my pe now to make an extended 
speech further upon that line, but I do rise for the purpose of 
replying to some of the statements which have been made on 
the other side of the Chamber to-day in reference to the sugar 
industry of the United States. : 

The Senator from ee gr ALLISON], who addressed the 
Senate at some length, and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER], who just now took his seat, seem to inveigh against 
the proposed duty on sugar because it is taxing a necessary ar- 
ticle, a commodity which enters into the everyday use of the 
people. That is true; but while those Senators are finding fault 
with the tax upon sugar, because, as they say, it is a tax upon a 

rime necessity, why do they not be consistent and find equal 
Fault with the tax upon hundreds of other articles in this bill 
which are just as much articles of prime necessity as is sugar? 

Why donot the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Colo- 
rado find fault with the tax or the duty upon the articles in the 
iron schedule, such as axles, hoes, plows, rakes, farming i dd 
ments, blacksmith hammers, sledges, boilers, boiler tubes, 
wire, and many other articles in that schedule which are e 
as much necessities of life, and more so, than is sugar? hy 
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do not the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Colorado 
find fault with the duties levied upon cotton and woolen fabrics, 
upon wool hats, woolen blankets, and upon all kinds of coarse 
cotton and woolen cloths, from which the clothing of the poor 
is made? Are they not just as much necessaries of lifeasissugar? 
Undoubtedly they are. 

The same thing is true also as toall, or nearly all, articles upon 
which a tax is levied in the chemical schedule, and the schedule 
known astheearth, earthenware, and glassware schedule. Why 
is not the tax or the duty upon these articies inveighed against? 
They, too, are necessaries of life. Oh, no; the su tax must 
be singled out, and these Senators must find fault with it be- 
cause it is a tax, they say, which every man, woman, and child 
in the United States pays. They appear not to be able to see 
that the same is true of many hundreds of articles upon the du- 
tiable list; that a tax upon them is a tax upon every man, woman, 
and child in the United States, as much so as is the sugar tax. 

Mr. President, it has been a long-time tenet of the Repub- 
lican party, which the high-protection pressof the United States 
have EUA upon, and which the high priestsof protection upon 

the other side of the Chamber have es upon, that the tariff 
is not a tax; but, forsooth, to-day in the argument of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa and of the Senator from Colorado it is found to be 
very much of a tax. I am glad to see that the Senator from 
Colorado 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Inone moment. 

Iam glad to see that the Senator from Colorado has kicked 


overboard in his speech to-day the absurd statement that the | 


tariff is not a tax. It is a tax; and everybody knows it is a tax: 
and I ań glad to see that he, at least, of the Senators on that 
side of the Chamber has the manliness to admit that it is a tax. 
The Democratic position has always been that the tariff is a tax, 
but it has often suited the convenience of the Republican party 
to deny that it is a tax. 

Mr. 
the ablest political economists at all times have uniformly de- 
clared that a revenue duty was a tax; and the Senator himself 
claims that the duty on sugar is a revenue duty? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I heard the Senator from Colorado 
within the last half hour, as I understood him at least, declare 
that the talk about the duty upon sugar being a revenue duty 
was a mistake; that it was not so; that it was a protective duty, 
and wanted by its advocates because it is a protective duty. 

Mr. TELLER. I did not say that it was not a revenue duty. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. What did the Senator say? 

Mr. TELLER. I said the Senators from Louisiana sought 
these duties not for the benefit of the revenue, but for protec- 
tion to their local industry. I said that that was their interest 
in the duty and not the revenue to be derived from it. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The sugar tariff is a revenue tariff, and 
that can not be said of a great many of the duties levied upon 
articles named in this bill which are just as much prime neces- 
sities of life as is sugar. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly not iron hammers or saws or nails? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The articles the Senator names are 
used every day as necessities of life by the people of the United 
States. And as to the duties upon cotton and woolen cloths and 
clothing, I should like to know if every man, woman, and child 
in the United States is not clothed, and clothed in cloth upon 
which a duty is levied by this bill? Against those duties, I re- 
poa not one word is said by the Senator from Colorado or the 

enator from Iowa. No, Mr. President, but the sugar tariff is 
plies oun against because it is a revenue duty, because it is a 
unty— 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President 

Mr. BLANCHARD. One moment. Because it is a bounty 
paid into the public Treasury and not into the pockets of favored 
classes. The Senator from Colorado speaks of some $57,000,000 
a year being paid into the Treasury of the United States by the 
tax. Ah! Mr. President, that is the trouble with this tax in his 
eyes. The money goes into the ä is a common fund for 
the common benefit, and is not paid in the way of protection to 
the pampered few. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Lovisiana yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ALLISON. I regard this duty as a tax, I will say to the 
Senator from Louisiana, because in the nature of things there 
isno home competition, and there will bo none, which can re- 
duce the price. It is, therefore, an exceptional article from any 
article in the bill, including axles, hammers, etc. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. That is the stock argument of the Re- 

publican Š 
-~ Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado in his remarks, as 


ELLER. May Isay to the Senator from Louisiana that 


I understood him, said that the Senators from Louisiana might 
fool the ignorant people in Louisiana by pretending that the 
duty upon sugar was a revenue duty. I do not know what the 
Senator from Colorado meant by applying the word ignorant“ 
to the people of Louisiana—— : 

Mr. TELLER, Mr. President, I meant to say that there are 
in Louisiana, as there are in every State, some ignorant people; 
that the Senator's party might fool that class of people; but that 
they could not fool any other class, even in Louisiana. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I am glad the Senator from Colorado 
now qualifies his broad remark, for I was about to answer it b; 
saying that the white people of Louisiana are quite as intelli. 
gent as are those of the State of Colorado, from which the Sen- 
ator comes. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, Mr. President, I will not enter into any 
discussion of that kind. I madenoimputation against the people 
of Louisiana—none whatever. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, no one from Louisiana, 
on this floor or elsewhere, is attempting to fool anybody by pre- 
tending that this duty on sugar is exclusively a revenue duty, 
and that we are clamorous for it purely for that reason. Noone 
from Louisiana has ever taken that position. We have taken 
the position, it is true and it is unassailable, that the duty upon 
sugar is a revenue duty. It yields 810 to the Treasury of the 
United States in the way of revenue where it yields $1 in the 
way of protection into the pockets of the sugar growers. That 
is why it is a revenue duty; and from that standpoint a dut 
upon sugar is entirely defensible, even from an extreme tar 
for revenue only standpoint. 

But it also gives protection, as an incident, to a promising in- 
dustry. And if it gives the incident of protection to an agri- 
cultural industry of the country not confined to Louisiana, that 
is to the credit of the tax, and not against it. That is what we 
have claimed in reference to this duty on sugar, that it is a 
revenue duty giving the incident of protection needed by an 
agricultural industry, and the Democratic party favors such 
duties in contradistinction to the Republican party, which would 
ievy duties upon articles not with the motive of raising rev- 
enue, but for the purpose of protection, the revenue produced 
being the incidental and not the main object of the tax. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will theSenator allow me toask hima ques- 
tion? : 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think that the Democratic 

ty are in favor of a revenue duty upon wool? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I do not propose to enter with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island into a discussion of the various sched- 
ules of the bill. I have not been in the Senate from time imme- 
morial, as has the Senator from Rhode Island, making a specialt 
of the tariff question. I deal with that which concerns me an 
the interests which I represent upon this floor. 

Wool is a raw material. Sugar is in nosense a raw material. 
It is a manufactured product; it requires the investment of large 
sums of money, and it requires skilled labor to manufacture it. 
A duty upon wool was not needed to raise revenue that the 
Treasury requires; but, judging by the conditionof the Treasury 
to-day and for the last eight or ten months, a duty upon sugar 
is needed for the purposes of yielding revenue to an exhausted 
and a see Treasury. 

Mr. President, a good deal was said to-day by the Senator 
from Iowa and by the Senator from Colorado, and indeed by 
every Senator on the other side of the Chamber who has taken 
the floor to discuss the sugar schedule, to the effect that a great 
crime is being committed in proposing a differential duty be- 
tween raw and refined sugar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator’s Democratic associates 
ought to listen to this speech, and I suggest that there is no 
quorum present. Pi 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The suggestion being made 
that there is no quorum present, the Secre will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich, Coke, Jones, Ark. Patton, 
Allen, Cullom, Kyle, Peffer, 
Allison, Davis, McLaurin, —— 
Snes Faulkner, Mc. 
Blackbarn, ê, Manderson, Teller, 
Blanchard, G A Mills, Taps, 
Brice, Mitchell, Oregon V 
Caffery, Gibson, Mitchell, Wis, iaa A 
Camden, Harris, Morgan, Voor! 
Cameron, Higgins, Morrill, Walsh, 
Chandler, Hoar, Murphy, White. 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Pasco, 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to say that my colleague [Mr. BATE 
is absent under an order of the Senate, and has been for seve 


the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROC- 


days. He is paired with 
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TOR], who is with him on the same mission, they both being ab- 
sent under order of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senator from Louisiana will proceed. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, when interrupted by 
the roll call I was remarking that the Senator from Iowa, who 
addressed the Senate to-day, and the Senator from Colorado, who 
addressed the Senate preceding me, indeed every Senator who 
has spoken on the sugar schedule on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, has inveighed in terms of denunciation against the differ- 
ential duty fixed by the pending measure between raw and refined 
sugars. 

It has been shown by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] 

and the Senatorfrom Arkansas [Mr. JONES] that the differen- 
tial duty which this bill carries in favor of refined sugars is 
very much less than those gentlemen who now inveigh against 
it consented to and aided and abetted in putting into the Mc- 
Kinley act of 1890. Everyone knows, and Senators on the other 
side can not conceal the fact from the country, that they placed 
a duty of half acent a pound in favorof refined rn gs in the act 
of 1890, and that this bill places that differen duty at one- 
eighth of a cent, or three-quarters less. — 
I am aware of the fact that the change from a specific to an 
ad valorem basis gives some advantage to refined sugars, but I 
take the position that the real differential duty between raw 
and refined su in this bill is one-eighth, whereas in the Me- 
Kinley act, which every Senatoron the other side seems so anx- 
ious to maintain, it is one-half of a cent. 

Mr. President, 1 wish here and now to say that this differen- 
tial duty between raw and refined sugars is not altogether in 
the interest of what is called the sugar trust. 

Iam not here in any sense to speak for the sugar trust or the 
su refiners, but I am here to say to Senators that of the 600,- 

,000 pounds of sugar produced in Louisiana in the fiscal year 

from July 1, 1893, to July 1, 1894, 86 per cent of that 600,000,000 
pounds of sugar is refined sugar in the sense that it is s 
testing above No. 16 Dutch standard in color. So that the dif- 
ferential duty of one-eighth of a cent which is levied in this bill 
infavor of refined sugars, while it may give and perhaps does 
give to the sugar deco | company the advantage which is 
claimed for ít, is a duty which is largely a benefit to the sugar 
producers of my own State. It is impossible for us to raise 86 
per cent of sugars testing above No. 16 Dutch standard in color, 
and not have those sugars benefit by this differential duty. 
It be that the greater part of the benefit springing from 
this diferential duty goes to the sugar refining companies, but 
certainly not all of it. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BLANCHARD, I yield. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator think of any other reason 
which he will state in this connection to the Senate for giving 
this benefit which he says is given or may be given to thesugar 
refiners, except that it gives a benefit to the persons he speaks 
of as we in Louisiana? Is there any other reason? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, the word “we,” as used 

me, was intended to embrace all sugar producers in the 
nited States—the cane-sugar makers of Louisiana and Texas, 

the maple-sugar makers of New England, the beet-sugar mak- 
ers of California, Nebraska, and Kansas, and the sorghum-sugar 
makers of the country. 

Mr. President, a differential duty in favor of refined sugars 
has this further advantage to be entered up to its credit: If 
there be this differential duty maintained between raw and re- 
fined sugars, it is an encouragement to every sugar-maker in 
Louisiana and elsewhere to proansa refined sugars instead of 
the raw products, and that isin the line of a sound public policy. 

Mr. TELLER. May I ask the Senator if he does not realize 
that there is a little of the protection doctrine in that position? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Ihavespoken threeorfour times on this 
floor on the s schedule in vain, if the Senator from Colorado 
has not up to this time understood me to say that we want this 
sugar tax for the incidental protection which results to the su- 
gar industry of the United States, 

Mr. ER. Ishould like to ask the Senator what differ- 
ence there is in its effect upon the people, whether it is protec- 
tion or incidental protection? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, protection is the same 
whether it springs directly from a tax levied for the purpose, 
which is the position of the Republican party, or whether it 

=< 1 from a tariff for revenue, which is the Dem- 
ratio 


doctrine. 
Mr. HOAR. May Task the Senator a question? 
Mr. BLANC D. In a moment. 


anne the protection which Springs as an incident from a 
for revenue doesnotrob anybody, but the protection which 


springs from a law levying duties purely, as the McKinley act 

d, for protection’s sake, is a law which yep re the 8 at 
the expense of the masses, and is, in a sense, robbery. I hope 
my friend from Colorado is answered. 2 

r. TELLER. Iam not, and I must say that I can not ex- 
actly follow the logic of the Senator. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iam sorry for the Senator. 

I now yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood the Senator a little while ago, when 
he was asked why he did not apply to wool the 8 he de- 
sired to have applied to sugar, to reply that the Treasury got a 
great deal more benefit from á revenue tax on sugar, or what- 
ever you may call it, than from a tax on wool; sugar, of course, 
as we all know, giving to the Treasury about $50,000,000 or $70,- 
909,000 and wool giving about $8,000,000, according to the last 
report. 

The question I wish to put to the Senator, if he will go alittle 
further and explain on what principle he proposes to advocate 
this duty on sugar, the great Louisiana industry, and advocate 
a duty on rice of from 84 to 89 per cent ad valorem, which is also 
a great Louisiana industry, which gave about $243,000 to the 
Treasury last year—on what national principle isit, applying to 
Colorado and Massachusetts and Louisiana alike, on Which the 
Senator supports a vote for $60,000,000 for sugar, partly protec- 
tion and partly revenue, and 89 per cent for rice for Louisiana, 
which, I suppose, he would say also was for revenue and not for 
protection, when the rice gives but $243,000 into the Treasury, 
and votes against the same proposition for wool, which gives 
$8,000,000? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The rice schedule in this bill has not 
yet been reached. 

*Mr. HOAR. I thought it had been reached. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. No; it has not yet been reached, and I 
am opposed to crossing a bridge until I get to it. When we get 
to the rice schedule, I shall be very glad to discuss it with the 
Senator from Massachusetts, but to-day I would prefer to confine 
myself to the matter in had, which is the sugar schedule. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will pardon me. I was asking 
him about the principle applicable to all these schedules alike, 
those which have been reached and those which have not been. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I have been defending the tax upon 
sugar upon the good, old-time Democratic ground that it is a tariff 
for revenue, and if that is not a principle as applied to taxation, 
then I do not know what a principle is as applied to taxation. 
The duty on wool bears no comparison as a revenue producer to 
a duty on sugar. A tax on wool is not a revenue tax at all com- 
parable to a tax on sugar. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] addressed an inquiry 
to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES],when he had the floor 
about an hour ago, and in the course of thatinquiry he referred 
to the output of domestic sugar and placed the same at 300,000,- 
000 pounds. 

Mr. PEFFER. That was in 1890. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The Senator then went on to talk about 
there being produced in the United States only about one-elev- 
enth of the quantity of sugar consumed. 

Mr. PEFFER. At that time. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The Senator from Kansas was in hisseat 
on Saturday last when I read the telegram, which I have in my 
hand, from the Internal Revenue Bureau of this Government, 
which gave the production of sugar in Louisiana alone for the 
fiscal year soon to end, at 300,000 tons, and that, at 2,000 pounds 
to the ton, would make 600,000,000 pounds of sugar produced 
in Louisiana alone. So when the Senator rises and talks about 
the production of domestic sugar in the United States, I think 
it is unjust and unfair to refer to it as being only 300,000,000 
pounds. It is unfair to take the year 1890 as a basis. Why not 
take the latest crop as the standard of comparison? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I quoted from memory the 
figures for 1890, not for 1893. Last year, I think, however, our 
production was something over 600,000,000 pounds. Iwas refer- 
ring to the figures of 1890, because the object of my inquiry 
dated back to the time of the 3 of the existing law, and 
if.I made a mistake at all, it was not an intentional one, al- 
though my memory, I think, is about right as to that. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President I have but a moment 
longer to detain the Senate. 

I say that instead of producing one-eleventh of the sugar con- 
sumed in the United States, the quantity produced in Louisiana 
for thelast year isalonealittle over one-sixth of the consumption 
of the United States. Tothat must be added thesugar produced 
from beets and sorghum, which is as yet small, but the possi- 
bilities, aye the probabilities, of the production of sugar from 
those sources is simply immense. 

Mr. CAREY. I wish to ask the Senator from Louisiana a 
question. Lask if the great production of sugar in Louisiana 
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was not under the impulse of the bounty contained in the Me- 
Kinley law? i 7 

Mr. BLANCHARD. In the course of the observations which 
I have heretofore submitted to the Senate upon the sugar sched- 
ule I have answered that question, and answered it in this way: 
that there is no doubt but that the giving of a bounty for the 
production of sugar in the United States acted as a great stim- 
ulus in the development of the sugar industry of the bart a 

There can be no doubtabout that. But we have objected to 
the bounty and did 1 to it in 1890, because, as I said hereto- 
fore in the remarks I have submitted to the Senate upon this 
question, when perhaps the Senatorfrom Wyoming was not in 
his seat, we-objected to the sugar industry of the United States 
being segregated from the other protected industries of the 
United States and being asked to stand alone upon a doubtful 
and untried experiment. 

We objected to the bounty in 1890 because we knew it lacked 
the element of permanency, and 8 events have justified 
the apprehensions we then felt. Wethen said that no Congress 
could provide that the bounty should last for fifteen years, as was 
attempted to be done in the McKinley act; that no Congress could 
fetter the hands of succeeding Congresses, and we feared the 
time would come when the bounty would be taken away from the 
sugar producers of the United States and sugar be left absolutely 
upon the free list. 

We understood that in unity there is strength, and thatif a 
bill which, whether intended primarily for the purposes of pro- 
tection or for the purposes of revenue, in the nature of the en- 
actment of a tariff law, was designed to yield to the Treasury 
the revenue it needed to defray its expenditures, sugar, as a 
revenue producer, would be entitled toa place upon the dutiable 
list of such a bill. That is why, I will say to my friend from 
Wyoming, we did not want a bounty in 1890 and did wish acon- 
tinuance of sugar upon the dutiable list, where it had been in 
all the years from 1789 down to 1890. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, I do not intend to make a 
speech on the sugar question, but I want to call attention toa 
fact. In 1890, when the Republicans passed what is known as 
the McKinley act, they did not start out with the idea of de- 
stroying a great Southern industry. The present bill wipes out 
of existence, I believe, one of the great agricultural industries 
of this country, namely, that of 2 15 and wool growing in the 
United States; but the sugar schedule is exceedingly unfair to 
the people who live in the Honky Mountain region. 

For the last ten years about all the sugar consumed in theex- 
treme Western States has been brought from the Sandwich Is- 
lands, and the sugar which is produced in the beet factories in 
the few Western States and Territories where that great indus- 
try has been undertaken. Now, it is proposed to utterly destroy 
the industry which has been started in the States of Nebraska 
and California and the Territory of Utah, and where steps were 
being taken to organize beet-sugar districts and establish fac- 
tories in most of the States and Territories west of the Missouri 
River. You propose now toletsugarcome in from the Sandwich 
Islands to San Francisco free of duty to compete with the sugar 
which is produced in the Western country and consumed by the 
people there. 

From the best estimate we have about $4,000,000 of capital 
have been invested in beet-sugar factories in the Western States 
and Territories, there being four factories in California, two in 
Nebraska, and one in the Territory of Utah. If you put raw 
sugar on the free list you should put refined sugar also on the 
free list. Those States and Territories west of the Missouri 
River will take care of themselves and will build up the sugar- 
beet industry. You ask how they can do it. I find in the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury that of the $9,000,000 and more 
paid out in sugar bounties in 1893, 88,584,000 was paid to the 
sugar 5 in the State of Louisiana. There was paid to 
the California sugar producers only 8425, 000; to the Nebraska 
producers, $76,000; to the Utah producers, $29,000 of bounty. 

The proposed tariff duties will cost thé people of Nebraska, 
taking the estimate of the amount of revenue which it is pro- 
posed to raise under this bill, each year $800,000; they will cost 
the people of Kansas $1,100,000; they will cost the people of Cal- 
ifornia nearly $1,000,000. In other words, the tax, as you may 
call it, or the duty which they will be compelled to pay under 
this proposed law will amount to nearly as much as the State ex- 
penses of those States, while if they were permitted to retain 
this duty they each could give more subsidy to ten factories in 
8 to that now given to one or two or three factories in 
each of those States. I think the Territory of Utah and the 
State of Nebraska, which have heretofore given bounties by leg- 
slative act, can afford to have free sugar and pay a bounty out 
of their treasuries for each pound of sugar produced, and if you 
will give them the opportunity, if you will give them free sugar, 
they can build up the industry without any duty at all. 
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Under this bill you propose to reduce the tariff on many of the 
luxuries of life. Something was said by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas Mr. JONES]about the duty on woolen goods. There is not one 
of you on that side who hasona suitof clothes to the expense of 
which one dollar is added because of the duty which is placed 
eae the cloth, or the duty which is placed upon the wool; and 
I have no doubt that at least three-fourths of you have on cloth- 
ing which is manufactured from imported goods. You demand 
of the people who live in the extreme West a tariff duty on su- 
gar, yet you place on the free list the productof oneof the chief 
agricaltural pursuits certainly in the Rocky Mountain region. 

I am sorry the Senator from Louisiana has left the Chamber, 
because, in all probability, he will for many years be a Senator 
in this body, and I want to ask him hereafter to turn back the 
leaves of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and note what I say to- 
day, that this is the last opportunity which will ever be had in 
these United States to obtain one cent of duty on sugar. The 
Republican party have maintained the tariff on sugar, have 
given a bounty to one State which derives almost all the ben- 
efit which has been obtained from the tariff duty. The major- 
ity here now propose to strike down tariff duties in which the 
people in every State of the Union have some interest. 

There is not a State or a Territory in the Union in which there 
are not sheep, and in which they are not producing wool. Even 
the little State of Rhode Island,I think, has twenty-five or 
thirty thousand sheep, and the State of Texas has more than 
4,000,000 sheep: All the States are interested in the wool prod- 
uct. You propose to put wool on the free list, and you propose 
to give from forty to fifty million dollars of duty to sugar, when 
only one State will derive one particle of benefit from it. 

nder these tariff duties not one of the beet-s factories 
in the Westcan live. They will only live by State aid, as I have 
said, which will probably be given tothem. A bounty will prob- 
ably be voted by the farmers in each one of those States for the 
sugar-beet industry. This bill in this respect is most unfair. 
The farmers of this country will resent it. When the men who 
produce other classes of agricultural products find that you pro- 
pe only to poeot the farmer’s product in one State in the 

nion, you will find that all the farmers hereafter will be o 
posed to any duty whatever upon sugar; and I have no doubt 
that they will have the opportunity to exercise their power. 

Mr. FRYE. Let me ask the Senator a question. Does he not 
imagine that the farmers, when they ask to have a bounty pro- 
vided, may ask to have that bounty provided for beet sugar and 
not for cane sugar? 

Mr. CAREY. I have no doubt of it. We have tried to build 
up the cane-sugar industry for a hundred years. For thirty 
years the . party has never failed to help the State of 
Louisiana and the State of Texas and other States. It is in the 
powerof 8 coming from any State where there is a 

reat number of sheep produced, and where the wool-clip is 

rge, to prevent the proposed outrage upon the wool industry 
of this country. The wool men will resent this outrage upon 
their industry at the first opportunity, and I believe they will 
have 3 

Mr, CAFFERY. Mr. President, it seems that this contention 
has slipped away from a proper economic basis into the region 
of threat. I had thought that the Republican party in formu- 
lating any kind of tariff bill acted upon the broad lines of pro- 
tection to American industries, and I did not know until I heard 
the declarations just delivered that that party proceeded upon 
lines of vindictiveness and retaliation. ; 

Mr. President, so far as the wool schedule is concerned, there 
is a State in the South which is quite as much interested in wool 
as the State of Wyoming. That is the State of Texas, and the 
people of Texas are convinced that it is a fair thing and a just 
thing to place wool upon the free list. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. CAREY. I wisk to ask the Senator what is the founda- 
tion of his judgment in that matter? As I recall it, a petition 
was sent to the House of Representatives which it was claimed 
was signed by more than 10,000 citizens, protesting against wool 
being placed on the free list, and it was presented to the House 
of Representatives by Mr. BURROWS. 

Mr. GRAY. The representation in the House and Senate is 
what the Senator from Louisiana judges by. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I know of no other way in my official ca- 
pacity. to judge as to what the State of Texas wants than the 
votes and declarations of that State in both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask the Senator from Louisiana if that logie 
would not put Louisiana in favor of free sugar? All her Repre- 
sentatives in the other House yoted for free sugar. 

Mr. CAFFERY. No, sir. 

- Mr. HOAR. Not all of them. 
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Mr. FRYE. May not the Senators from Texas who vote for 
free wool, believe that in so doing woolgrowing will be abso- 
lutely killed in the North, and that the greatState of Texas will 
be practically the wool-producing State of the United States? 

Mr. CAF Y. I do not think there is any State in the 
South or a Representative of any Southern State who would be 
guilty of the contemptible meanness which the Senator from 
Maine says the people of Texas might be guilty of. 

I understand the Senator from Wyoming [Mr..CAREy] to say 
that the people of the Northwest want a bounty upon sugar, with 
sugar, both raw and refined, upon the free list. I desire to call 
the attention of the Senator from Wyoming to the condition of 
the continental nationsof Europe which are engaged in the cul- 
ture of the beet and the manufacture of sugar from it. The most 
conspicuous example is Germany. 

Now, I take it from the reports of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and from the output of beets in Nebraska that there can 
be no more sugar made from the beet as a general thing in the 
United States, and especially in the Northwest, than there ean 
be inGermany. The output of Germany and Nebraska, accord- 
ing to the reportsof the Secretary of Agriculture, is very nearly 
the same, about 240 pounds of sugar per ton of beets. I say to 
the Senator from Wyoming that if the same result would occur 
in the United States as occurs in Germany, after you have by a 
bounty stimulated the production of beets in the United States, 
you will then be bound to surround yourself with a tariff wall in 
order to keep out foreign cane sugars. 

I undertake to say that the amount the German people are 
paying to-day for sugar in excess of the price in England and 
the United States will more than compensate for any advan- 
tages they are deriving from the culture of the beet. The pop- 
ulation of Germany is 50,045,000, and their consumption of sugar 
in 189192, the date when its population was at the figures I 
haye given, was 23.55 pounds per capita. It has been stated 
upon this floor. in connection with the argument made by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], that the price of sugars in 
Germany is about 8 cents a pound, and in France about 10 cents 
a pound. The price of sugar in the United States and in Eng- 
land is not in excess of 5 cents per pound. So the Germans are 
paying for the pretepe of raising beets the excess of 3 cents a 
pound over the United States and England. 

With 50,000,000 pooma andaconsumption of, say, 20 pounds per 
capita, there would a sugar consumption of 1,000,000,000 

nds, and at 3 cents they would be paying about $30,000,000 
for the privilege of raising beets. Is that the state of affairs 
which the Senator from Wyoming wants to introduce by the 
bounty system? Can the people in Wyoming make any more 
sugar than they do in Germany? Can they succeed any better 
than the Germans, who find it necessary in order to keep their 
culture afloat to surround themselves with a tariff wall which 
is absolutely prohibitive of the introduction of foreign sugar? 

Mr. President, there is nothing of sectionalism on the part of, 
the Louisiana Senators on this floor in advocating the tariff for 
revenue. We have asked the Democratic majority to go back 
to the elemental principle of the Democratic party and levy a 
tariff forrevenue. We have thearticle which produces revenue. 
To place a tariff upon that article comes within the strictest 
lines of the Democratic theory. Is there any departure from 
that theory? Are we not in line with car dsc gs 

Mr. HA Let me ask the Senator from uisiana if that 
is his proposition as to raising revenue, whether he sees any 
reason why a tariff should not be put upon tea and coffee? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I do not. 

Mr. HALE. And the Senator is prepared to vote for a duty 
upon tea and coffee? - 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly; if it were proposed by my party, 
I should vote for it. i 

Mr. HALE. Then why did not the Senator devote some of 
the ability and shrewdness which he has displayed in securing 
a duty upon the product of his State for the sake of revenue to 
some of the other essentials of revenue duties, to wit, tea and 
coffee, and let the duty remain upon lumber and certain other 
articles which are produced in this country and are in constant 
8 with foreign articles? 

hy is it that the Senator, whodefends himself and his State 
and his attitude upon the ground that he is for raising revenue 
by u duty upon this article, does not insist that his committee, 
not our committee, shall put a duty upon these other articles, 
tea and coffee? He could let up on Northern industries, which 
the pending bill slaughters; he could save the manufactures of 
the North, which are to be destroyed by this bill. He could have 
avoided all the inconsistencies, the weaknesses, and the wicked- 
ness of the tariff bill if he had persuaded his friends on the other 
side to raise their revenue upon tea and coffee. He could have 
done a great deal better than he has done. Why has he not 
gone on in that direction? 


Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator from Maine knows as well as I 
do that a tariff bill is framed by certain men selected for that 
purpose, and if the bill generally conforms to the principle of 
the party to which the gentlemen in charge of it belong, the 
mass of the representatives in this body can not come in here 
and contest every point of the bill. It is none of my province, 
notwithstanding the flattering notice that the Senator from 
Maine has taken of me, to obtrude re my special views upon 
the committee; and as long as the orms to the general 
line of Democratic policy and Democratic theory, I accept it 
and will vote for it. 

Mr. HALE. Did the Senator from Louisiana show this meek- 
ness to party decree when the other House sent us g bill which 
made s free and without any bounty? The Senator seems 
to have found a time when he would not agree to the party be- 
hests, and when, although a bill was sent over here, which was 
passed with the votes of his collegues, which left sugar free, 
with the bounty taken off, he resisted. If the Senator had gone 
in and made a tight for other things; if he had said to his com- 
mittee, ‘‘ The tax upon incomes is practically a tax upon every- . 
body who has accumulated a dollar; it is opposed to the whole 
spirit of the Democratic party, especially in the North and 
Hast, and you had better not put a tax on incomes, but put it on 
ten and co ee,“ does not the Senator think his persuasive powers, 
which have accomplished so much for sugar, might have done 
something to have saved the income tax: 

Mr. CAFFERY. There is no use to go into any discussion of 
what might have been or what certain men might have done. 
Ido not take any of the nice compliments which the Senator 
from Maine has bestowed upon me as anything more than a pass- 
ing graciousness upon his part. I know he does not attribute 
to me power to influence the Democratic majority on this side of 
the Chamber. It was not my province to make myself unneces- 
sarily offleious in theformulation of the bill. I am satisfied with 
what my party has done, and when I am satisfied with it I do not 
think it lies in the mouth of the Sénator from Maine to be cavil- 
ing at that satisfaction. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Louisiana is satisfied with 
what his party has done when it yields to his importunities, and 
there his measure of satisfaction ceases. He has been arguing 
this question, however, not upon the local ground of what Lou- 
isiana wants, but on the bri question of a tariff for revenue; 
and he has taken shelter in that do: ier peg which has been 
largely abandoned by almost everybody else on the other side. 

I am not asking the Senator a question to annoy him, or to 
bother him, or to get him in traps, but I am asking him to fol- 
low his principle out so that he gets a bill which is a tariff for 
revenue, and which will remove some of the rates which are 
enormous in their exactions upon Northern industries, all of 
which might have been saved if the Senator was so eager for 
tariif for revenue. He gave up (I think the Senator voted for 
it) a considerable duty upon lumber for the sake of putting it 
on the free list, because it is an article of everyday consump- 
tion. It is not an article which begins to enter into the every- 
day life of the people, in their consumption, like siger. Yet 
the Senator says he wants a duty, which taxes everybody, and 
he does not want a bounty, whichis not one-fifth of what the 


duty is. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Maine? 3 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certsinly. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam absolute 3 coll never would 
have dreamt of intimating that the Senators rom Louisiana 
were governed by any selfish interest in undertaking to get a 
duty on sugar in the bill if he had heard the Senator from Louis- 
iana [Mr. CAFFERY] a few minutes ago indignantly spurn the 
idea that the Senators from Texas could be selfish enough to 
want their State to be a great woolgrowing State. 

Mr. HALE. I heard it. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator from Maine will pardon me. 
That is not what I spurned on behalf of the Senators from Texas. 
I spurned the intimation that they could be guilty of the un- 
pardonable meanness of attempting to destroy an industry in 
another State in order to foster one in their own State. That 
was the statement upon which I somewhat animadverted. 

Iwas discussing the principle of the bounty legislation. I 
was attempting to show to the pee of the Northwest thateven 
when they had succeeded in establishing a sugar industry by 
reason of the bounty they would thereafter continue to demand 
a protective and prohibitive tarif against the introduction of 
foreign competing sugar, for if that be not so, the evidence of 
Germany, France, Bohemia, and Russia is of no sort of moment. 
Those countries surround themselves with a wall over which the 
foreign sugar can not crawl, and the result of the protection in 
Germany ought to afford a lesson to our friends on the other side 
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of the Chamber. It has been stated and admitted by them that 
the price of sugar in Germany is about 8 cents a pound, Sugar 
was originally produced in Germany by thestimulus of a bounty, 
and is now going on by the protection of a tariff which is abso- 
lutely prohibitive. If that is to be the object and end of all pro- 
tection, the raising of an article for some other nation to eat or 
consume cheaper than the nation which raises it 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Louisiana certainly does 
not fail to take into account the fact that Germany, France, Aus- 
tria, and Russia rely upon the sugar production in their respec- 
tive countries for revenue, and the duties are high because of 
the exhaustive internal taxation in the country upon sugar it- 


self, 

Mr. CAFFERY. Then 1 understand they have a double bur- 
den. There is not only a burden upon them in the way of an in- 
ternal tax, but there is a burden upon them in the way of an 
enhanced cost of the price of the article itself. 

Therefore you accumulate burdens upon those people whoare 
producing sugar under this false, pernicious system. The Sen- 
ator says there is imposed upon themaninternal tax. Senators 
have admitted in the discussion of this ad valorem schedule 
that the price of German angers is much higher in the interior 
of Germany than it is in London, and I think they put the 
price at about 8 cents a pound. ; 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator from Louisiana will allow me, 
I will state that I do not know who put the price of sugar in Ger- 
many at 8 cents. Certainly I did not. Icalled upon the other 
side, who have made the duty ad valorem instead of specific, to tell 
me what is the market price of sugar in the interior of Germany 
and its principal markets, as bought and sold, which will regu- 
late the price of the importation of German sugar here. That 
is what I want to know. I wish to know from the Senator from 
Louisiana what is the effect under this schedule of the interior 
arrangements of Germany, as respects ‘her sugar production and 
sugar taxetion, upon the market price in that country, which 
regulates the yalue of the importations from Germany. 

Mr.GRAY. How can the Senator from Iowa say that that 
fixes the market price here if there is an export bounty in Ger- 
many? 

Me. ALLISON. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow mea 
moment? 

Mr.CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON, I called attention in connection with the ob- 
servations I made this morning to the fact that under section 40 
of the bill the ad valorem is to be levied upon the wholesale 

rice of the article as bought and sold in Germany. It is not to 
po levied n the price as bought and sold for export, but upon 
the domestic price of sugar in Germany in her wholesale mar- 
kets for home consumption. I desired to know from the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. VEST] what effect that had upon the 
duty, 40 per cent ad valorem, which was changed from aspecific 
duty. I will ask the Senator from Delaware to explain that 
‘to me. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I think I heard the Senator from Iowa, in 
making his argument upon the schedule, advance the proposi- 
tion that the price of sugar in the interior of Germany, bought 
and sold in the domestic market, is much higher than the sugar 
bought and sold for export. 


Mr. ALLISON. I stated I believe it must be higher. I do 
not know what the price is. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I understood the distinct announcement was 
made iy some Senator on the other side—the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], I think—that the price of sugar 
in France is 10cents and the price of domestic sugar in Germany 
is 8 cents. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I never made any such statement or any- 
thing approaching it. I have made no statement in regard to 
the matter. 

Mr.CAFFERY. Very well. te 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to suggest tothe Senator from 
Louisiana that the export bounty, whatever it may be, can not 
make very much difference in the price, because it issmall. Of 
course the party who sells his sugar for domestic purposes fixes 
his price. Now, when he sells it abroad and knows he is going 
to get so much out of the Government, he can drop his price to 
that extent, whatever it is; and that ought to be the difference 
between the export nd the domestic price. But it can not be 
anything like the Senator from Louisiana suggests. 

Mr.CAFFERY. I willstate to the Senator from Colorado that 
there is just about the discrepancy between the domestic price 
and the export price that has been stated, to wit, the difference 
between 3.15 and 3.20 cents per pound, free on board at Ham- 
burg, and 8 cents retail in Germany. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator what the ex- 
port bounty is? 


Mr. CAFFERY. About six and one-half one-hundredths ofa 
cen 
Mr. TELLER. Then itis folly to tell us that sugar is selling 


in the domestic market for 8 cents a pound, and 
ported at the ports of exportation at $3.15 or 83.20 a hundred. 

Mr. CAFFERY. It is no more extraordinary than what It 
heard a gentleman who had just come from Texas two or three 
years ago say. : 

Mr. TELLER. Let me finish. The export bounty and the in- 
ternal tax should be added together, of course. I do not know 
what the internal tax is, but there is the internal tax and the 
bounty. So you must take the two together. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Iwill say to the Senator from Colorado that 
the internal tax and the bounty must be compensated one against 
the other in order to find out the price paid for export. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The bounty for export is twenty-one and 
one-half one-hundredths of a cent and the interna! tax is about 
fifteen one hundredths, and therefore the difference, six and 
one-half one-hundredths of a cent, is the real amount that the 
Germanexporter gets for exporting. That is whatI understand 
to be the law. But there is nothing remarkable in this statement. 
It occurs everywhere where the domestic market is held by 
the throat by the grip of a protective tariff. The German pro- 
ducer of sugar finds out that the inhabitants of that country will 
consume only a certain amount of sugar. They have put the 
priceup to the last verge. Thesurplus of sugat over theamount 
of consumption would rest on their hands, and they feel com- 
pelled to ship to the market abroad and sell itfor whatever they 
can get. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator’s statement is interesting. Dees 
he understand—leaving out, of course, the eect of export duties, 
because that will be allowed for—that sugar is an exception to 
the economic law, which is generally accepted, that where a 
country produces a considerable surplus and sends it abroad, 
the domestic price is conclusively settled by the price of the 


surplus? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I do not understand that tobe the economic 
law. Where the domestic market iscorraled by a wall of protec- 
tion, over which the like article of foreign productioncan not come 
in, I understand the law to be that whoever enjoys a menopo. 
of a trade, as a protected manufacturer, for instance, puts on h 
article in the domestic market the highest ble price; that 
if he has a surplus he ships it abroad, and sells it for what he can 
obtain, and thatthesurplus thus cousumed abroad does not regu- 
late the price of the domestic article athome. That works pre- 
cisely true in the case of the German sugar. It is admitted oe 
all hands that the price of domestic sugar in Germany is higher 
than the price of the exported article. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me to 
interrupt him a moment? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. If that be true, the Senator admits what I 
was asking all the Senators upon the other side to explain. 
Then under the provision of the bill the duty of 40 per cent ad 
valorem islevied upon the domestic price and not on the export 


rice. 
K Mr. CAFFERY. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that the 
attention of the committee has been called to that matter, and 
at the proper time I intend to offer an amendment to cover the 
very point that is made, that the ad valorem duty be levied.on 
the price of the sugar at the port of export and intended forex- 
portation. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. GRAY. Ishould say to the Senator from Iowa, if I 
be permitted, as he has privately called my attention to it, that 
the language of section 40, while it may be a little bit obscure, 
is now more susceptible of that interpretation than the other. 
In reading section 40, I should interpret the language to mean 
that the ad valorem is to be computed upon the price of such 
merchandise at the time of exportation to the United States; 
thatis, the price of the merchandise as sold for exportation to 
the United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir; that phraseology, I will say to the 
Senator from Delaware 

Mr. GRAY. It is not as clear as it might be. 

Mr. ALLISON. That phraseology, I will say to the Senator 
from Delaware, has been in tariff bills for many years. It has 
a well-delined interpretation, which is that the language im- - 
ports that the ad valorem shall be levied u the wholesale 
market price as the article is bought and sold for domestic pur- 
poses in the state whence the article is exported. 

Mr. GRAY. Itdoesnotsay so. It says directly to the con- 
ery, It says sold for exportation; ‘‘at the time of exporta- 

n. 

Mr. ALLISON. Not for exportation. 


being ex- 
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Mr. GRA. No; but it says: 

The duty shall be assessed upon the actual market value or wholesale 
price of such merchandise as bought and sold in usual wholesale quantities 
at the time of exportation. 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘Bought and sold.“ 

Mr. GRAY. Why does not the price of the article sold for 
exportation cover the ad valorem basis of duty? 

r. ALLISON. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me 
one word? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is intentionally and purposely excluded, 
because it would lead to two peun in the country whence these 
exportations are made, and thus lead to innumerable frauds. 

Mr. GRAY. The language does not exclude it. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Ladmit that the language of section 40 is 
susceptible of two constructions, and is a little ambiguous. It 
ought to be cleared by more proue and definite terms, and I 
have no doubt the difficulty will be removed by a properamend- 
ment. I think so and I hope so. 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator from Louisiana asked me a ques- 
tion, and Ishould like to ask him a question at this time. 
the Senator construe the Wilson b ll, or the Voorhees bill, or 
the Jones bill, or the Vest bill, whatever it may be called, as 
affording protection to the sugar industry of Louisiana? 

Mr. CAFFERY. That question is somewhat difficult to an- 


swer. 

Mr. CAREY. Will it afford any protection? 

Mr.CAFFERY. I wish to answer honestly and intelligently. 

Mr. CAREY. Will it afford any protection? 

Mr. CAFFERY. It will unquestionably afford very consider- 
able protection. 

Mr. CAREY. Then it will be a protective tariff so far as 
sugar is concerned? 

r. CAFFERY, So far as sugar is concerned it will unques- 
Hany bea 5 tariff. 

Mr. CAREY. Now, can the Senator from Louisiana, but 
really a Senator of the United States, consistently vote for a pro- 
tective tariff for an industry that is confined almost entirely to 
one State, while he declines to vote for protection for an indus- 
try that is as universal as the States and Territories of the 
United States? 

Mr. CAFFERY. First, in answering the question, I will state 
if sugar were not raised in the United States at all it would be 
the most legitimate source of revenue. It is a legitimate source 
of revenue just in proportion to the small quantity raised in the 
United States. 

Mr. CAREY. Why doesnot wool 8 the same place, with 
this fact to the advantage of wool, that its production can be 
indefinitely increased, and the tariff, so far as cane sugar is 
concerned, has not increased the production of cane sugar in the 
United States to any material extent? 

Mr. CAFFERY. When the wool schedule is reached Sen- 
ators more competent to discuss that schedule than I am will 
5 the Senate and the Senator from Wyoming on that 

t. 
me CAREY. But it will be too late then tochange the other 
schedules. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I will state to the Senator from Wyoming 
that notwithstanding the high tariff under the McKinley act 
wool is Shespes than it was when it was on the free list. I will 
say to him, besides, that the contention upon the Democratic 
side is that a tariff npon wool does not protect it and does not 
enhance its value. Be that as it may, however, I do not pro- 
pose to go into an argument or contention upon that point at 
this time. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator has stated that 
wool is cheaper now than it was when it was on the free list. 
When was it on the free list? 

Mr. GRAY. It never was on the free list. 

Mr. CAFFERY. There was a very slight tariff. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It has not been on the free list 
since 1816. 

Sofar from the price of wool in the United States being low, 
it is a fact that there has been a decrease of 50 per cent in the 
prio of foreign wools in the London market, while the decrease 

this country is only 124 per cent. 

Mr. GRAY. It remains a historical fact that the price of 
wool is lower to-day than it was when the McKinley act was en- 
acted with its enormous protection. 

Mr. CAREY. Everything else has fallen. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President—— 

Poe GRAY. The Senator will have a great while to explain 
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Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It will not take any time at all. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator can not explain it now. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The price of wool is lower all 
over the world, and it is 50 per cent lower in London to-day than 
it was when the McKinley act was passed, while in the United 
States it is but 124 per cent lower. 

Mr. GRAY. We will have something to say about that, if 
the Senator from Louisiana will allow me, but it will take a 
great deal more than the Senator from Oregon has said now to 
explain it. 

Mr. CAREY. Wiil the Senator from Louisiana allow me to 
ask him another question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. CAREY. Then, I understand the Senator from Louisiana 
to propose that wool shall go on the free list for the purpose of 
increasing its price? 

Mr. GRAY. Not for the purpose. 

Mr. CAREY. Is not that so? 

Mr. CAFFERY. No. 

Mr. CAREY. That is the argument of one side. I have 
talked with a great many gentlemen on the other side. One 
class of Democrats say We want to put wool on the free list to 
increase the prion and the other want to put it on the free list 
to decreasə the price, so as to give the people cheaper clothing. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from 
ask the Senator from Wyoming a question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I should like to ask the Senator from Wyo- 
ming if the McKinley act did in fact increase the price of wool? 

Mr.CAREY. Itdid undoubtedly, when youcompare the price 
of wool under the McKinley bill with the price of wools in the 
world. That is the whole thing. If the Senator will take the 
tables and look at them carefully, tho prices 

Mr. PALMER. Lask the Senator from Wyoming if it is not 
true that wool has continually fallen in price under the McKin- 
ley act? 

Mtr. CAREY. Not relatively, so far as the prices in other por- 
tions of the world are concerned. 

Mr. GRAY. The price has fallen continually, but not rela- 
tively. 

Mr. PALMER. Relatively is the etc., etc. of literature. 

Mr. CAREY. It is no ete. at all, but if the Senator will com- 

are the prices in the United States with the prices elsewhere 
in the world he will find that there has not been so great a re- 
duction in the United States or the same relative reduction as 
there has been elsewhere in the world. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask the Senator from Louisiana a 


uestion. 
$ Mr. CAFFERY. If the Senator from Massachusetts will ex- 
cuse me, I do not wish to occupy too much of his valuable time. 
I do not mean any discourtesy to him. 

Mr. HOAR. was going to suggest that I would not ask it 
now, if it were not agreeable to the Senator; but before he sits 
down I should like to ask him a question explanatory of a pre- 
vious answer. i - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
declines to yield. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not ask the Senator from Louisiana to yield 


now. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Iwasaboutto answer aquestion propounded 
to me by the Senator from Wyoming. Iwill answer it to the 
best of my ability, and then will discuss this schedule at a little 
more length. 

The Senator from Wyoming wished to know of me whether 
the proposed tariff will not protect the sugar producer of Louis- 
iana to some extent, or whether it is adequate and sufficient pro- 
tection. In . the question I will state that the Repub- 
lican party, confessedly for the purpose of protecting the beet 
culture of Nebraska and the Northwest and the sorghum culture 
of Kansas, and the maple sirup of Vermont, gave a bounty to 
sugar. I understood the Senators upon the other side of the 
Chamber to say that sugar doos not come within the scope of - 
their doctrine of protection, and therefore they are not in favor 
of levying a tariff upon it. à 

I understood them to say further that there is no argument 
which justifies protection that does not justify a bounty. So 

utting all those declarations together, I judge that the Repub- 
ican party would not have given a bounty to sugar produced in 
Louisiana, or to the product of the cane in the South anywhere, 
had it not been that they were compelled to do so in order to 
give a bounty to beets and sorghum and maple sugar. 

Mr. CAREY. Now, will theSenator from Louisianaallow me 
just one question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. II it isa short one. 

Mr. CAREY. Itis a very short question, 


uisiana allow me to 


I wish to ask the 


Senator from Louisiana—— 
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Mr. CAFFERY. I have not finished answering the question 
the Senator propounded awhile ago. 

“Mr. CAREY. I thought the Senator had come toa period. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I had come toa period, but I had not come 
to an answer. 

Mr.CAREY. Excuse me. : 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Republican party, whether animated by 
good motives or not, and I am always charitablein my construc- 
tion, I give them the benefit of acharitable construction of their 
act, gave protection to sugar. They found sugar neither within 
the Ta of protection nor as the proper subject matter of a 
bounty. They found a people who been reared and edu- 
cated, who had their industrial life, who moved and acted and 
lived under a tariff imposed ever since the formation of the 
Government. 

Could any party have undertaken to have placed sugar on the 
free list without any regard to tariff for revenue or tariff for 
protection or bounties, considering the condition of the people 
of the State of Louisiana as it is? I know old men there who 
think the tariff is one of the fundamentalsof government. You 
could not make them believe that the tariff is going to be de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. HOAR, And very wise old men they are. 

Mr. CAFFERY. They think they are anchored on the tariff 
root ne that their industrial ship is safely moored in the tariff 
harbor. 

Mr. HALE. How did they feel at the passage of the tariff 
bill by the other House? 


Mr. CAFFERY. If the Senator from Maine will permit me I 
shall soon cease. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 


declines to yield. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Ido not wish to be discourteous to the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. It is no discourtesy. I was merely going to ask 


the Senator how the people of Louisiana felt at the passage of 
the Wilson bill in the other House? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I can not describe their feelings, and I am 
not going to attempt to do it. It would have been inhuman, it 
would have been cruel without regard to the bounty, or to pro- 
tection, or to any economic idea of government, to have ruth- 
lessly destroyed those people. I render my due acknowledg- 
ments to the Republican party for that kindness. I appreciate 
it. I am never going to look a gift horse in the mouth. I here 
publicly avow that for that act of consideration and regard for 
our peculiar condition I have nothing but the most grateful ac- 
knowledgments to the party which bestowed it. 

Mr. President, in the condition of these people, without any 
regard to political economy or to the particular tenets of this, 
that, or the other party, it would have been a cruel thing to 
have destroyed them all at once. 75 

This culture has been alleged to be an exotic. It has been 
about one hundred years being acclimated, and yet Senators on 
the other side say it is an exotic. In all their contention upon 
the sugar schedule they admit that the culture of cane in Louis- 
iana can not be carried on without some governmental aid. If 
that be true, and it being admitted upon all hands, I submit to 
them whether it would not have been a piece of political cruelty, 
particularly after a bounty had been given to the producers of 
sugar, to have destroyed them at one fell swoop? So the Dem- 
ocratic party, being at least as considerate in that regard as the 
Republican party, have continued the bounty until the expira- 
tion of this crop, and have imposed a duty not equivalent to the 
bounty, but a duty in the line of tariff reduction. 

We can not afford to stand before the people of the United 
States asking for some governmental relief, and yet when the 
ax of reduction is to be laid at the root of one of our industries 
call“ hands off,” and ask that it be applied elsewhere. So we 
must suffer our part in this tariff reduction. Notwithstanding 
the amount which has been accorded may, in the opinion of a 
large number of sugar pientere of that State, be insufficient 
temporarily, I believe that with more economic methods, with 
more diligent attention to their pursuits, taking advantage of 
all the recent improvements that have been made in the direc- 
tion of sugar culture, they can make a frugal living. That is 
my own individual, personal belief. It is not shared in entirel 
by my constituents. But I think when the pending tariff bill 
gives them about 44 per cent, and there is no article of a staple 
character on the dutiable list that I know of that has a larger 
protection, they will be satisfied with the justice that has been 
accorded to them by the Democratic party. ` 

Mr. HOAR. I desire, if the Senator from Louisiana is through, 
before he sits down to ask a question in reference to whether I 
understood correctly an answer which he made. The Senator 
was asked by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] why, if the 
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principle he stated is sound, it should not be applied to certain 
other industriesof the North, and the Senator from Mainecited 
the lumber industry. 

The Senator from Louisiana replied very properly, wisely, and 
truly that a tariff is made up always by some committee, to 
whom it must be committed by the party, and that he deferred 
to the judgment of that committee in regard to those matters. 
Did the Senator from Louisiana mean to be understood or will 
he now state whether if the judgment of that committee had 
been to put sugar on the free list, as it has been to put lumber 
substan y on the free list, he would have deferred to them 
and supported their action? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Whenever the Senator from Massachusetts 
rises in his seat and puts on his blandest appearance—— 

Mr. HOAR. Ican look more uncomfortable if the Senator 
from Louisiana would like to have me do so. 

Mr. CAFFERY. With his patriarchal look, I am always re- 
minded of a definition that a lady gave of Mr. Pope, when he 
was being compared to an interrogation point, now that the 
Senator is attempting to place me in a kind of cavity and to put 
my principles to the crucial test. 

r. HOAR. Exactly. 

Mr. CAFFERY. There is no use of borrowiug trouble in this 
world. There is no use of answering questions not pertinent to 
the present inquiry. When that period comes, if it ever does 
come, my vote will answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. HOAR. I-think this matter is one not entirely to be 
turned away by gibes, whether original or borrowed from the 
lady who was the friend of Mr. Alexander Pope. Here are 
Northern men, now getting an honest living under existing pol- 
icies, which have existed in this country for a generation and 
more, men who have are not costing the people or any consumer 
one dollar, but who are simply reducing, reducing, reducing the 
cost of what the American consumers ‘buy, and who, under the 
operation of the policy which keeps for them the American 
market and keeps out the competition of labor which is paid a 
half or a third or a quarter as much as they get, are laying up 
their little funds in the savings banks, getting their little houses, 
sending their children to school, and are clothing decently an 
comfortably their wives and their households. ey are to be 
struck down, as they think and as I think and as the Senators 
on this side of the Chamber think. 

Mr. GRAY. And as we do not think. 

Mr. HOAR. Their livelihood is to be taken from them, and 
the protection to an industry which, as the Senator from Louis- 
iana says, has been protected almost ever since the Government 
was formed, representing a community which upon every prin- 
ciple had been entitled to adequate protection for its labor, the 
Senator proposes to continue, and, as some of us think, to in- 
crease. Whether that is true or not, he proposes at any rate to 
continue the protection to an amount which he fixes at about 44 
per cent ad valorem, 

Assuming, of course, that the Senator is not only serious, but 
is desiring to take care of the interests of the whole country, I 
think, as representing those people so struggling, it is a perti- 
nent and proper question for my honorable friend from Maine 
[Mr. HALE] to ask him why it is that he gathers his protection 
robes about him, with a barrel of sugar under his coat, and with 
no shelter or protection for New England mechanics or manu- 
facturers. The Senator replies, I do not say that there is any 

rinciple on which I did that”—he does not say whether there 

or not“ but I did it because it was necessary to commit toa 
certain Democratic committee the bill. I had to yield to their 
judgment and take what they reported.” =| 

Perhaps we might convince the honorable Senator from Lou- > 
isiana that he is mistaken in some proposition, and might get 
him to vote for our protection also. I think it is a proper ques- 
tion, and a question we have reached now, Are you or are you 
not carrying that doctrine of yielding to your committee into 
everything? Isitfinal? If that committee reports against you 
will youyield? Would you have yielded as your colleagues did 
in the other House? I do not mean any disrespect by the ques- 
tion. I think it isa fair question. It is a fair question for the 
American people to understand. Is it, after all, true that the 

ending tariff bill, which seems to us to apply very different 
e to different parts of the country, has been made, not 
because the majority of the American Senate, not because the 
majority of the American people thought it right, but because 
the other side thought, in the necessity of the case, three men 
must make it and the others must swallow their dose? - 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator from Massachusetts has again 
exemplified the narration of thatlittle comparison. Isee hehas, 
developed into a column of interrogation points. I submit to 
the Senator, and after I make this statement I desire to clase —— 

Mr. HOAR. I thought the Senator had finished when I rose 
the last time. 
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Mr. CAFFERY. Isubmit to the Senator that his question in- 
volves the discussion of the lines of policy advocated by the two 
reat parties respectively. The Senator's question suggests that 
Soni a certain article, coming within the revenue theory of 
the Democratic party, is protected by a tariff laid for revenue 
on that article, therefore any person holding to the legitimate 
character of the tariff, ought to hold and must necessarily hold 
tothe legitimate character of a tariff laid upon articles that under 
the Democratic theory do not produce a revenue. 

The Democratic theory, as I understand it, is to be laid pri- 
marily upon articles that produce a revenue, irrespective of the 
principle of protection or the incident of protection. The Sen- 
ator wishes to know of-me whether such a revenue being laid, 
the same Row: Pree lays that sort of a tariff ought not to lay a 
protective tariff to keep the home market close and firm and in- 
tact to the home producer. That involves a discussion of the 
whole policy of the two parties, and I submit to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that within the range of a question is too 
narrow a compass to disclose the broad lines of policy in an 
economic way dividing the two great parties. 

I simply desire to draw the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the great improvement, ee in the manufacture of 
sugar in Germany, has brought the raw and refined sugars al- 
most to a parity of prices. I say to the Senator from Iowa that 
it is the price of the German granulated, the exportation of 

~ which is stimulated under the operation of their tariff and 
bounty laws, that governs and controls the prices of refined 
sugars in the market. I say to him that the difference in the 
3 between 95 test raw beet and German granulated free on 

rd at Hamburg for export, does not concede any advantage 
to the refiner in a differential rate springing from the applica- 
tion of the 40 per cent ad valorem. 

On the other hand, if you take the Cuba r at 96 
test and reduce a pound of sugar of 96 test to a pound of white 
sugar or pure sugar or refined sugar, you willfind that thesame 
parity there exists between the price of the raw and the price 


of the granulated. 

I have a statement furnished me by a broker in New York of 
the present prices, and I will say to the Senator from Iowa, who 
has discussed this question in a most exhaustive and intelligent 
manner, that the prices of sugar are, if anything can be judged 
by the present as to the future, to be lower in the future. 

There is now an excess of 365,000 tons of beet. The Germans 
areconstantly increasing their output. So are the other conti- 
nental nations of Europe. There appears to be a 8 going 
on between the artificial and bounty- fed sugars of the Continent 
of Europe and the normal product of the tropical countries. I 
- believe the result of that condition will be the destruction of the 
su beet. That is my own deliberate opinion; but that is 
neither here nor there. However, on account of thestimulating 
effect of the tariff and the bounty in all the continental countries 
to raise the beet, they are pushing the prices lower and lower 
downward, so that a 40 per centad valorem levied now upon the 
raw and refined does not produce the difference contended for 
by the Senator from Iowa. For instance, take Cuba centrifugal 
sugars, quoted to-day at $2.86, 96 test. Upon the basis of a 
pound of that sugar making ninety-two and one-half hundredths 
of a pound of sugar you find, if you choose to make the cal- 
culation. thata tariff of 40 per cent ad valorem levied upon that 
basis and a tariff of 40 per cent ad valorem levied upon the basis 
of German granulated at $3.15 will about bring the same parity 


of y 

I understand from the Finance Committee that the 40 per cent 
ad valorem hus been levied upon the present and the prospective 
future prices of sugar. They have taken that asa fair valuation, 
and when you bring the raw and the refined practically together 
you will see that the statement of the Senator from Arkansas is 
substantially correct, and that the amount the refiner enjoys un- 
der the ad valorem tariff of 40 per cent is not in excess of twenty- 
hundredths of a cent a pound. The amount of tariff allowed 
under the McKinley act is sixty-hundredths per cent, fifty-hun- 
dredths with a tenth added. We added the tenth here, and you 
certainly must add it to the McKinley law. Therefore it will 
make upon the predicates of the Senator from Arkansas twenty- 
hun ths of a cent upon the present levy of 40 per cent ad 
8 5 against sixty-hundredths of a cent under the Mo- 

y act. 

at oe oa Will the Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes: if it is not too long. 

Mr. HIGGINS. It will beshort. Iunderstand the Senator to 
say that under this bill he calculates that the s trust will get 
three-tenths of 1 cent a pound. thirty-hundredths of 1 per cent. 


Mr. CAFFPERY. No, the Senator is mistaken; I said about 
twenty-hundredths of a cent. 
Mr. HIGGINS. Las whether it gets 20, 30, 50, or 10 or none, 
is ita matter of any concern to the sugar producers of Louisi- 


ana? Have they any interest in it? Will it affect their indus- 


try? > 

Ar. CAFFERY. Certainly it will affect our industry, as was 
stated by my colleague in an argument he delivered this morn- 
ing. The product of sugar in Louisiana is largely of a refined 
character. From a calculation made in the report of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenus it appeorg about 86 per cent of 
sugar would class as German granulated. Eighty-six per cent 
of sugar would therefore derive the benefit of this 20 per cent 
ad valorem. But I will state in this connection to the Senator 
from Delaware that under the peculiar operation of the McKin- 
ley act the planters of Louisiana do not refine. It was profit- 
able to them to make the raw sugars testing enough to get the 
bounty, say over 90, but of a very low grade of color. There 
was inserted in the McKinley act a provision that the producer 
oi sugar under a license obtained under the McKinley act could 
not refine on the premises where he produced the sugar, but he 
must make the raw sugar. 

A gentleman in Texas, Col. Cunningham, a very large sugar 
planter of that State, applied to the venue Department for 
permission to make refined sugar, and he was not permitted to 
do so unless he should erect another building, separate and dis- 
tinct from his sugar house, in which to carry on the refining. 
Now, the erecting of another building is a matter of very con- 
siderable expense, and the sugar planters were not ready to go 
to that expense. Therefore, this provision in the McKinley law 
was prohibitive of the Papel refining hisown product. But 
under the operation-of this ad valorem tariff the planters will 
necessarily make the best class of sugar, and — it they 
will enjoy the maximum tariff contemplated under the sugar 
schedule of the poue bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I have here the prices of Ger- 
man sugar, reduced to dollars and cents, which I will now intro- 
duce for the purpose of illustrating what I endeavored to show 
this morning. The German refined sugars, granulated sugar, 
have three different ore: First, the German refined, m S I, 
reducing marks to dollars and cents, 35.85 per pound. The next 
item, German refined m S II, $5.40. The next class is German 
Melis I, 35.14. That is the price of refined sugars in Germany, 
and when you go to apply your 40 per cent ad valorem my con- 
tention is thatit will be 40 per cent upon that price. So if it is 
40 per cent on $5.14, it is 2 cents apound. Raw sugars in Ger- 
many free on board at Hamburg are 24 cents a pound. Forty per 
cent upon that is 1 centa pound, although the Bureau of Statis- 
tics discloses that raw sugars imported from Germany in April 
have a valuation of 2.62, and an average for seven months of 2.70. 
That is the average importation price of raw sugar from all 


countries. 

What I am try to reach in this discussion is whether in 
changing this dut; m a specific to ad valorem we have,not by 
reason of the complicated situation as respects sugar in European 


countries provided a high duty upon refined sugars imported 
from those countries, because the ad valorem must rest upon the 
domestic price. : 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I wish to say merely a few words, 
following what has been said by the two Senators from Louisi- 
ana. My constituents will not understand very well the com- 
plicated mathematics of the sugar schedule, If they do they 
are a good deal more intelligent than one of their Senators. 
Although I think my colleague understands the matter very 
thoroughly, I do not claim to understand it. But they do un- 
derstand that they have had a policy which enabled them to live 
without increasing prices to the men who bought their product, 
and that that policy is to be overthrown as to them; that they 
had the promise from the ty who overthrows it that they 
should have free raw material, frae coal, free iron, free sugar, 
free lead, and that that promise is broken. 

They understand that the policy of protection which has been 
denounced as robbery and monopoly and plunder when they ben- 
elited by it is to be kept alive for the benefit, among other t ings 
of the State of Louisiana, which is to have 40 per pantan valo- 
rem upon its sugar, and to get whatever benefit there is, accord- 
ing to the Senator who just addressed the Senate, from the ad- 
ditional duty given to the refiner. 

Now, when they ask why this promise is broken and why this 
doctrine is to be kept alive for the benefit of these Southern in- 
dustries, they are answered, without thestatementof a reason or 
the pretense of a reason on the floor of the Senate, that in mak- 
ing tariffs it is necessary to commit matters toacommittee; that 


the Democratic party has done so in this case; that the gentle- 
men who are questioned have surrendered their own = ment 
to the declaration of this Democratic committee; and that fealty 


to the Democratic party, which would be ruined if it dia not 

ass something, requires the members of the Democratic party to 
— every promise they have made in the platform to apply 
the principle which they have contended is so wicked, for the 
protection and fostering of the industries of Democratic States. 
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Then the further question is put to my honorable friend from 
Louisiana with his 44 per cent ad valorem, his high additional 
rotection for the refiner of sugar, and his 84 per cent ad va- 
orem on rice, whetherif this committee who have stricken us 
down and built him up in that way had come to the conclusion 
that they would put sugar and rice on the free list the principle 
of yielding his judgment to this committee, because that must 
always be done, would have been operative, the honorable Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has no answer but a gibe. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
to me just a moment? I have an amendment to the bill which I 
desire to propose. Iask that it be printed and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HOAR. Iask that the amendment be read and then it 
will go into the RECORD as well. 

Mr. ALLISON. Letit be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BERRY in the chair). 
amendment will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Amendment to House bill 4864, intended to be offered by Mr. MORGAN. 


Src.—. Every combination, conspiracy, trust,fagreement, or contract is 
hereby dec to be contrary to public policy, illegal, and void, when the 
made by or between two or more persons or corporations engaged 

porting 5 from any foreign country into the United States; 
when such com on, conspiracy, trust, ment, or contract is in- 
tended to operate in restraint of lawful trade or commerce, or to increase 
the market price in any pareo the United States of any article or articles 
imporced or intended to into the United or of any manu- 
facture into which such im article is intended to enter. 

Every person in the im: of goods or anycommodity from 
any fore’ country in violation of this section of this act, or who shall com- 
bine or conspire with another to violate the same, is guilty of a eanor 
and, on conviction thereof in court of the United States, such person 
shall be fined in a sum notless that #100, and not exceed. 25.000. shall 
be further punished by imprisonment, in the discretion of the court, for a 
term not less than three months nor exceeding twelve months. 

“Sgo.—. The several circuitcourts of the United States are hereby invested 
with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain violation of section — of this act; 
and it shall be the duty of the several district attorneys of the United States, 
tricts, under the direction 


The 


Such proceedings may be 
ay that such violations shall be 
When the parties complained of shall have been duly notified o 
tion the court shali proceed, as soon as may be, to the 
munation rr cay ke and ding 7 — ch petition and errant — 
court may at an make suci mporary res order or pro > 
tion as shall be deemed justin the b 
“SEC. — Whenever it shall 3 to the court before which any pro- 
ceeding under the sections of act may be pending, that the ends of jus- 
tice require that other parties should be bro t before the court, the conrt 
Eny cause them to be sammoned, whether reside in the district in 
which the court is held or not; and subpoenas to that end may be served in 
any district by the marshal 
“Sec.— Any property owned under any contract or by any combination, 
or pursuant to any Eagran pina É (and being the subject thereof) mentioned in 
section — of this act, and ng in the course of transportation from ons 
State to another, or to or from a Territory, or the District of 
shall be forfeited to the United States, and may be seized and condemned 
by like proceedings as those provided by law for the forfeiture. seizure, and 
condemnation of property imported into the United States contrary to law. 
“Sno. —. Any person who shall be injured in his business or ee pid by 
any other person or corporation by reason of anything forbidden or declared 
to be unlawful by this act, may sue therefor in any circuit court of the 
United States in the district in which the defendant resides or is found, 
without respect to the amount in controversy, and shall recover threefold 
the damages by him sustained, and the costs of suit, including a reasonable 
attorney’s fee.” 


Mr. HOAR. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Alabama that in the first clause, where he says is intended to 
operate,” in referring to the class of contracts, the insertion of 

e words or does actually operate.” If the Senator will al- 
low me, I give notice of this as a proposed amendment and will 
let it go to the committee with his amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN, I have no objection to the Senator putting 
the amendment in on his own account for the committee to con- 
sider, but I do not accept it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama from view, I suggest that it be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary rather than the Committee on 
Finance. It is, of course,a matter of a judicial nature as ap- 
plying to the pending bill. 

r. MORGAN. But I Suppose that the Committee on Finance 
must know all the law that relates to the tariff, and therefore I 
think it had better go to that committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; I shall not press it, especially 
after that sugzestion. 

PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and printed. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] is entitled to the floor. 

5 N I yield to the Senator from Montana [Mr. 

OWERI. 

Mr. POWER. Mr. President, it is evident that wool, the pro- 
duction of the farmer, is to be the scapegoat, and that that interest 
is to be sacrificed for the benefit of certain trusts. I will give 
the situation of that industry as to value and the losses to the 


thereof. 


Colum bia, 


Western and Middle State farmers, particularly where the bulk 
of all the sheep are grown. In 1892 the wool clip, between three 
hundred and twenty-five and three hundred and fifty million 


unds, brought 20 cents per pound on an average, equal to 
70,000,000. To-day that clip will not bring over 10 cents per 
pound, making a loss of $35,000,000. 

The number of sheep, about 45,000,000, was worth prior to Mr. 
Cleveland's election an average of $3, making $135,000,000, and 
to-day will not bring 850.000, 000. This is a loss of nearly $100,- 
000,000, and I suppose will go to balance the great amount made 
by the sugar trust. Itdoes seem to me that the interests of the 
farmer, unorganized labor, have no friends here, particularly on 
the other side. When the statement is made that wool has gone 
down on account of the McKinley law it is absolutely absurd and 
can not be maintained. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I desire to submit afew . 
observations concerning the proposed substitution of an im 
duty on sugar in place of the present system of bounties. The 
subject has been fully treated in the interesting review and ur- 
gent appeal of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], 
and the full addresses of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], as well as in the 
speeches of other Senators. I wish again to show (1) that duties 
on sugar have failed to develop the homeindustry, because cane 
sugar can not possibly be supplied in quantities to meet more 
than one-fifth of the American consumption; (2) that under the 
bounty system the growth of the cane sugar and the beet indus- 
try is rapidly increasing our home production, and (3) that the 
abolition of the bounty and return to the duty system, the duty 
to be 40 per cent ad valorem and one-eighth of a cent a pound 
in addition on refined sugar, wiil tend to check the American 
production of sugar, and to stop the growth of the beet-sugar 
industry, while unnecessarily taxing the American consumers 
over $60,000,000 annually and enriching the monopoly known as 
the sugar trust by devices which will give its owners nearly 
$75,000,000 profits during the next year, and permanently fasten 
the trust upon the households of America at a cost of about $70,- 
000,000, one-half of which will go as unfair profit to the trust 
and the other half into the Treasury as a tax, not needed, upon 
one of the necessaries of life. 

Those who favor protection claim that the system will accom- ~ 
plish two things. One is, that it will develop the industry to 
such extent as at least to supply the home consumption; and the 
other, that this development will necessarily and naturally lower 
the price of the protected article. This theory has proved true 
in susan of cases—in iron, woolen, cotton, silk, and other 
articles, which have been adequately and 3 3 
waaar tariffs such as the Republican party, since 1861, has made 
into laws. : 

Bat protection has failed to develop the growth of sugar 
anything approaching the home demand. Louisiana, our oy. 
sugar-producing territory, was uired by purchase in 1805, 
and the present State was organized in 1812. $ 

From the inception of the Government in 1789 there had been 
a revenue duty on sugar ranging from 1 to 2 cents per pound 
until 1804, when it was placed at 2} cents, and raised in 1812 to 
5 cents; and this protection was continued at various rates until 
the law of 1890, when the bounty system was adopted. 

The following table shows the rates of duty onsugar since the 
acquisition of Louisiana: 


Date of Cents 
law. youn 
Brown and clayed sugar 2} 
1501 Refined sugar 9 
1812-18164 | Rar and clayed sugar. 2 
Brown raw or brown clayed sugar 3 
1816-1832 seno or 5 = 20 
832 rown raw or brown clayed sugar 
1 1842 at or TONE SRN ee A 
> rown raw or wn clayed sugar 
1842-1946) | Refined or loaf sugar 6 
1846-1857 | Sugar, 30 per cent ad valorem.........-....-..-..-...- 
1857-1861 | Sugar, 24 per cent ad valorem ..... .........-.-----.-.. 
1985-1870 J Above No. 12 and not above No. 15 Dutch standard 3} 
Above No. 15 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard _-. 4 
Above No. 7 and not above No. 10 Dutch standard 2 
1870-1875 2 | Above No. 10 and not above No. 13 Dutch standard... 
| Above No. 13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard 
Above No 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard 
Not above No. 7, Dutch standard 2. 1875 
Above No. 7 and not above No. 10 Dutch standard 
W K 2.5 
Above No. 10 and not above No. 13 Dutch standard 
5 Blt a a eg ee eS aes ae eS EM a TS 2.8125 
1875-18834 | Above No. 13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard 
I COMM 6 dae a hates eee deren teeeon eats 3.4875 
Above No. id and not above No. 20 Dutch standard 
Si POO ne eS ra peek ae eae A a 4.06 
Above No. 20, and refined, loaf, erushe l. lump, pow- 3 
and granulated..-.-.........-..--.-_---.---- 5. 


price had fallen to the consumer from 8} to 6 cents per pound 
g othat the average family of five persons, which 9 1890 
the average of 264 pounds of s , costing, at 82 cents, $21.78, 
could purchase the average of 319 pounds in 1893 for $19.44, a 


Above No. 16 and not above No. 20 Duteh standard... R 
ve No. 16 and n ove No. standard... is thus shown that bounties promote the industry. But it 
ge Fg pina Ne pele aad ane DOR is also true that bounties make sugar cheaper, not only to the in- 
dividual consumer, but to the country at large. Free traders 
and (tariff reformers” declare that a tariff isa tax. That is 
true of a tariff for revenue only,” propery levied, for in such 
a tariff duties are placed only on articles not grown or manufac- 
tured in the country. It is not true of any article the produc- 
tion of which can be stimulated by protection up to the point of 
supplying the whole homeconsumption. The enormousincrease 
in the production of beet mpar in Europe reduced the price of 
thatarticle. In1889 the world produced rawsugar to the amount 
of 5,360,000 tons, of which over half, or 2,780,000 tons, was made 
from beet root. 

In 1880 our imports of sugar cost an average rate of 4.18 cents 
per pound. (Statistical Abstract, No. 16, page 216.) In 1890 they 
cost 3.28 and in 1893 3.09 cents per pound. The average whole- 
sale price of all classes of refined sugars in New York, takin 
four periods—January, April, July, and October—in 1893, was 
cents per pound; that is, 24 cents more than raw sugars, and the 
cost to the consumer was about 6cents per pound. Theaverage 
cost in 1890 of 3.28 cents with the duty of 2 cents added made the 
cost of raw sugar 5.28 cents per pound and the average wholesale 
price for refined 7.85 cents per pound, making the consumers’ 
price at least 8t cents. In 1880 the duty averaged 2.52 cents, 
which, added to the import cost of 4.18, made the importers’ cost 
6.70 cents per pound and the consumers’ at least 2.50 more, or 
t cents per pound. 

These figures show that sugar such as the American uses in 
his family cost, in 1880, 9t cents per pound; in 1890, 8ł cents per 
pozna 1 m par ore yours ry the duty paa Dan remover 
cane sugar had been 344,756,160 pounds, making a total for con- | aud the bounty given, it cost 6 cents per pound. onpa 
sumption of 3,278,767,720 pounds, of which only 10.51 per cent % FF 
was produced at home. he sum collected for duties on this por N e 725 000,000 . ne 

8 . „ ’ ’ 
imported sugar (a part of it imported from Hawaii being free) | the same price with that imported on which 8 was paid, so 


was $53,985,874, the av e rate per poun 2 ý f 

oieri Hs ee e e 3 ton Hadi that the people of the United States paid $93,085,878 which went 
and the 345,000,000 pounds grown in the United States were ad- into the Government Treasury on euger, and $4,500,000 which 
vanced in price to the consumer by the amount of duty, that is went for the benefit of trade with Hawaii, and $9,840,000 which 
$11,380,000. went for the benefit of the sugar growers of the country, a total 

That year, with the knowledge of these facts, and the light of feb peice Pa han, the amount they would have paid if there 

istory before it, the Republican party enacted the law which 
ans cents per pound Bie oa A aTa aie a the United The average consumption per capita, as has been shown, in 
States. After two years’ trial what is the result in 1893? 2 ear was 52.8 pounds, and the cost to each individual was 

The production of sugar had increased from 371,398,720 pounds acti The end, Eat or of the romper, r Lah penne 4 
to 586,880,000 pounds—that is 215,481,280 pounds, or 58 per cent. 6 § PPAR Sach harp ATRASO OOROUp 1 83.82 a 
If no greater imports had been made than in 1890 the home pro- © 63-8 pounds per capitar Sab an average cost of $3.825, a 
duction would have amounted to 17.74 per cent of the entire | sar ing of 53.8 cents for each individual. As the estimate of the 
consumption. But the price had fallen 2 cents per pound, and 5 8 7 for 1893 is 66,826,000, this shows a saving of $35,952,- 
instead of consuming 52.8 pounds per capita the people con- , while the bounty paid was only about $10,000,000. 
sumed 63.8 pounds per capita. This caused an import of 4,237,- 

= 880,640 pounds (page 230) and still the home product was 13.84 
per cent of the consumption. 

Let us go back ten years for a comparison and see what ten 

ears of protection, from 1880 to 1890, had done for the sugar in- 
Jane In 1880 the people only consumed 42 pounds of sugar to 
the person, so that the average of consumption increased in these 
years a fraction less than 10 pounds per capita. The production 
that year of all classes of sugar was 235,428,480 pounds as against 
371,308,720 in 1890, an increase of 135,969,240 pounds or 36.61 per 
cent, 

The import cost of sugar in 1880 was 4.3 cents por pound, and 
the duty on that class (under 13 Dutch standard) averaged 2.7 
cents per pound, making the cost 7 cents duty paid. The im- 
05 were 1,916,683,280 pounds, and the total consumption was 
2,152,101,760 pounds. The percentage of home product to con- 
sumption was 10.94 per cent of the whole. 

Tomake thiscomparison plainer, examine the following table: 


Nory.—tIn the law of 1883 the rates below No.13 Dutch standard are not 
given nor are they of any importance in this argument, because all Louisi- 
ana sugar is above that grade. 

Leaving out the five years of the war, here is the protection, 
ranging from 21 to 5 cents per pound, from 1805 to 1846. Even 
the ad valorem duties levied under the Walker and the succeed- 
ing tariff were little if one below 2 cents per pound, In 1866, 
when Louisiana found itself once more under the protection of 
the laws of the United States, there was a duty for its sugar 
growers of 3+ cents per pound, for no Louisiana sugar was 
ow No. 13 Dutch Standard, and much of it was far above that 
standard. ; 

And yet after all these years of protection the production of 
sugar amounted to but asmall fraction more than 11 per cent of 
the home consumption. 

The Republican party, a party of progress, willing to learn, 
and believing that America should produce all that Americans 
consume, whenever climate, soil, and other conditions render it 
possible, saw that protection, after a fair trial, had failed; so far 
as sugar was concerned, to bring the home production to the 
point cf supplying the home consumption, and that some other 
method to attain that result must be tried. 

An examination of the Treasury reports (see Abstract No. 16, 
pages 216, 230, and 342) showed that in 1890 the imports of sugar 

ad aggregated 2,934,011,560 pounds, costing $96,094,532; the 
average rate being 3.28 cents per pound. For the previous year 
(which would enter into consumption that year) the production of 


A brief historical survey may not be without use. Until the 
first quarter of this century passed the world had been dependent 
upon the juice of the cane, grown only in tropical or 1 
ical climates, for all the mgar it consumed. The Napoleonic 
wars changed all this. When nearly half the civilized world 
was in arms against France and its coasts were blockaded b; 
English fleets, almost preventing any foreign trade, sugar sol 
at $1.25 a pound. Nearly a century before that AR French 
chemists had reported that sugar could be successfully extracted 
from the beet. Napoleon directed an investigation into a possi- 
ble source of sugar supply from French soil, and offered 1,000,- 
000 francs for the alaoo very, 

The beet was selected. Napoleon offered 100,000 francs prem- 
ium for the largest yield per acre of beets and a similar sum for 
the largest yield of sugar per ton. This was the beginning of 
the manufacture of sugar from beets. Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium, and Holland after the close of the Napoleonic wars all 
took up the culture of the sugar beet, and bounties were offered, 
as in France, to encourage the production. So successful hag 
this system proved that all the countries mentioned are now ex: 
porting sugar. In 1889 the production of beet-root sugar in Eu. 
rope was as follows: ' 


Per cent of Increase. | Con- 
Home home prod- |————————— sumption] In- 

production, | uct to con- 
sumption. | In pounds. 


Year, 


per crease. 
cent. | capita, 


Tons. Tons. 


Germany. 


EEE Ss iy PREDAT 19 Austria.... 
135, 069, 240 35.51 52.8 0.9 France = ; 
215, 481,280 | 58.00 63.8 11.0 | Russla — 510,000 Dots! 2, 778, 000 


Herr os cee seen 137, 000 


The beet not only produces sugar, but is also the very best 
food for cattle. France, the best cultivated country in Europe, 
produces more than twice as many cattle since it commenced the 
cultivation of the beet and the manufacture of sugar. 


The bounty system became a law in 1890, the first bounty to be 
paid on the crop of 1891, so that in two years under this bounty 
system the increase of production in pounds was nearly double 
what it had been in ten years under the duty system; and the 


1894. 
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Let us now see the wonderful Baller of the beet-sugar indus- 
try in the United States. Examination as well as experiment 
shows that the sugar beet can be grown here, and a larger yield 
per acre, with a larger yield of sugar per ton of beets can be 
secured than in any of the European countries. Mulhall’s 


tables give acreage and production of beet roots in Europe in 
1889, as follows: 


Product, | Tonsper 
tons. acre, 


moa a 
Ste 


I have a San Francisco paper of March 21, 1894, which con- 
tains an interview with John D. Spreckels. He says as to his 
Watsonville factory: Last year we bought beets from the 
farmers off an acreage of 2,000 acres. This year the acreage 
will be 3,000 acres. A fair average yield was 30 tons to the 
acre.” So that the yield per acre is in California from five to 
seven times what it is in Europe. 

I am unwilling to detain the Senate by reading the whole of 
this interview with Mr. Spreckels, but I will, unless there is ob- 
jection, insert the whole of the same in my remarks. 


BEET SUGAR—EFFECT OF A REDUCED DUTY ON THE LOCAL INDUSTRY—A 
GLOOMY OUTLOOK FOR CALIFORNIA FARMERS—THE SPRECKELS MAY RE- 
MOVE THEIR REFINERIES TO CHINA, 


Mes,“ said John D. Spreckels yesterday, “if thisreduction in duty passes, 
you may write the beet-sugar business as hopelessly crippled, utterly ruined. 
And when we say that we will ship the machinery intended for our second 
refinery back to Germany, we mean every word of it. With the threatened 
reductions in the duty and the raising of the standard on raw material, 
which virtually admits partially refined sugar at so much greater advantage 
than before, we simply can not compete. Of course, while this shuts the 
door in the face of those farmers who are now growing and who would con- 
tinue to grow beets in increasing quantities, it will prove a heavy loss in the 
shape of the employment of labor and capital that would otherwise ensue. 
You see, we had decided to erect ten new refineries on the pattern of and 
with similar capacity to that at Watsonville. Now, at Watsonville we have 
150 men employed, not to speak of those who are indirectly benefited. Last 
year we bought beets from the farmers off an acreage of 2,000 acres. This 
year the acreage will be 3,000 acres. A fair average yield was 30 tons to the 
acre. Of course some lands will only Hak goa 20 tons, but then others will 
run to 40, so that 30 tons per acre is a fair basis of average. Well, at 84 per 
8 only on 75,000 tons—we have the neat little amount ot 5800, 000 paid 
out ‘armers. 


POSSIBLE EXPENDITURES, 


Say again that our pay roll to factory 1 and the money paid for 
beets, together, reaches $70,000 per month, or 880,000 per annum. ‘This rep- 
resents of itself quite a nice amount to be distributed in cash in one neigh- 
borhood. Now, multiply these results by 10, which would shortly be possible 
if the tariff goes on as before, and we erect our ten additional factories. 
That gives us, in round numbers, an expenditure of 8700,000 per month, or 
practically eight and a half millions a year! Of course, all these ten fac- 
tories could not be erected simultaneously, as, owing to the impossibility of 
getting men already drilled in factory work, we should have to break in” 
a crew at the factory already built and draft them into the new one. So, 
while the first year or so we might only be able to put up one new one, and 
two the next, and four the next year, and so on, pacuan increasing. yet 
it would be but a very short time before we would have all running. This 
year, if anything threatened the beet industry, it would fall with doubly 
cruel effect on the farmers, as, owing to the extra wet season, they havenot 
been able to plant as much wheat, and rely largely on their beet crops. I 


have ken of the loss that would be entailed by the nonemployment of 
ee 1,500 hands in the factories that we propose to equip, besides the loss to 
the growers, 


ITEMS OF OUTLAY. 


But there is also another consideration to be looked at. Our Watson- 
ville factory costs us in bare outlay $500,000. The erection, co: uently, of 
ten additional, duplicates of that one, would involve an outlay of 5.000, 000. 
All these are items to be weighed when speak of a death-blow to beet su- 
gar. Then, of course, there are those indirectly interested—treighters, coop- 
ers, teamsters, besides a host of others. 

With the sugar industry affected in the East as well as here by the 
threatened reduction in duty, may the public sagens to see a change of the 
base of operations? Who will, in your opinion, then, be those to whom the 
0 will look for supplies? Where will the sugar for America come 

m? 

Well, in my opinion, certainly as far as this coast is concerned, we may 
t China to make a bold bid for the trade. She has some good refineries 
there that have been running for years and cuts quite a figure in the Aus- 
tralian trade. She has cheap labor and advantages in being able to get her 
Ten ae. org 5 5 — 83 that 5 5 to glve 

er a splendid opport y. en, again, new steams nes as proposi 
will be another help. p PEPPRA 


MAY GO TO CHINA. 


It is more than possible, indeed, if the present sugar bill passes Congre 
that we willshift our refineries over there, though one can nee say yet. i 
doubtless, a good slice of American trade will find its way to South America 
and the West Indies. Cuba, for example, will possibly be a field for new re- 
fineries. Then Germany doubtless willchip in, backed up by the advantages 
of her bounty system. No; our refinery here in the city would not possibly 
be affected much just at the first going off—say for the first twelve months 
but after thatit might have to “emigrate” to Hongkong or somewhere else. 
Our Sandwich Island interests would be affected most disastrously as well 
8 proposed change in the tariff. which bases the price of raw sugar on 

ban Values landed, duty paid. in NewYork. Altogether, the rospects for 
beet sugar in this State are as gloomy as they can be if this bill becomes a 
law. As it is, the uncertainty that always follows any tariff-tinkering op- 


erations is even now keenly felt. There is no disposition to do business. No 

one will look beyond to-day, not knowing what to-morrow may bring forth. 
In the Chino Valley Champion of November 17, 1893, is found 

the following as to the yield per acre of beets in that locality: 


Name of party. 


SER 
rr 


All these beets yielded more than 12 per cent saccharine mat- 
ter. The Chino Valley BeetSugar Factory turned out 15,100,000 
pounds of sugar from 51,311 tonsof beets, which is at the rate of 
7.6 tons of beets for 1 ton of sugar, whilst the best done in 


Europe is a ton of sugar for 8 tons of beets, as shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Tons of Tons of 
beets. sugar. 

475, 000 475, 000 

975, 000 975, 000 

510, 000 510, 000 

i 575, 000 


But sugar has been successfully produced, under the stimula- 
tion of the bounty, in Nebraska and Utah, and preparations 
were being made for increasing acreage and works when the in- 
dustry was stricken a foul blow by the Wilson bill. There are 
millions of acres of land in the United States, an acreage larger 
than the whole of the German Empire, which is the largest of 
the beet sugar producing countries, that will produce more 
beets to the acre with more saccharine matter than the German 
lands produce. These lands lie west of Pennsylvania, and are 
located in all the States lying north of the thirty-seventh parallel 
of latitude. The Democrats complain of the burdens of the farmer. 
The bounty law passed bya Republican Congress and signed by 
a Republican President was inaugurating a new industry for 
the farmers, a most paying industry when once set on its feet, 
but one in which much capital must be invested by the manu- 
facturer of the beets into sugar: and it is now proposed by this 
bill to strike it down. ; 

Millions of acres now in wheat and corn could be planted in 
beets, and this would not only give the farmer a better return 
for his labor, but by diminishing the production of corn and 
wheat would increase the price of these articles. 

We have sent abroad in the last ten years for sugar $915,243,611, 
and since July 1, 1867, we have sent to foreign countries for this 
one indispensable article the enormous sum of $2,103,903,250, a 
sum equal to our entire bonded indebtedness at the close of the 
war. 

This does not include nearly $200,000,000 paid for molasses, 
most of which was manufactured into sugar. In the last three 
years our foreign expenditures forsugar have amounted to $326,- 
392,813. The way has been found to stop this enormous drain 
upon our resources, to provide profitable employment for tens if 
not hundreds of thousands of American farmers and work- 
ingmen, while within a few years we will reduce the price of 
sugar to the lowest possible point; but the advocates of this bill 
propose to block the way and to continue the old methods. 

ebraska has 1, 100, 000 population. The average consumption 
of sugar is 60 pounds per person. That would require 66,000,000 
pounds for the people of the State. The cost of this, at 6 cents 
per pound, would $3,960,000. To pay for it at the present 
prices would require the wheat from 350,000 acres of laad. : 

The Treasury Department letter of March 9, 1894, stating 
sugar bounties, shows (page 2) two beet-root sugar factories in 
Nebraska, There was paid to them in bounties: 1892, $54,690, 
showing production of 2,723,000 pounds; 1893, $76,170, showing 
production of 3,808,500 pounds; 1894, $93,200, showing produc- 
tion of 4,660,000 pounds. 

The Chino Valley, California, beet-root sugar factory showed 
in 1893 a product of 3,090 pounds of sugar to the acre of beets. 
If Nebraska land produces as well it would require only 22,000 
acres of land and fifteen such mills as the two now in operation 
to make all the sugar the people of the State consume. 

There is no way possible to avoid the conclusion that the real 
object of a change of law from the bounty to the duty system 
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is to benefit the great monopoly known as bee Ee trust, which 
is to be the main beneficiary under the prop! law, while the 
people who use the sugar are to be enormously burdened, and the 
growers of cane and beets in this country are not to be ade- 
quately protected. T: the price of sugar now and in the 
past, it is easily shown that 40 per cent ad valorem is the lowest 
rate of duty ever collected in this country on sugar. In the 
years 1857, 1858, 1859, and 1860 the ad valorem duty on sugar 
was 24 per cent, and the average price of raw sugar in these years 
was 4.66 cents per pound. This gives a specific duty of 1.118 
cents per pound. The present cost of raw sugar, as stated by 
the senior Senator from Iowa, is in the markets where pur- 
chased from 24 to 28 cents per pound, the average between the 
two being 2.565 cents to the pound. 

I quote here the exact language of the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], and the calculations which I have made 
are based upon the correctness of his statement. If there is any 
error in the market prices of sugar abroad and in this country 
here given, and it can be demonstrated, i shall be very glad to 
make any necessary correction. But the Senator from Iowa, 
early in this discussion, used the following language: 

The average on raw sugars, as stated by those who are familiar with it, is 
now, say 92°, costing from 2} to 2} cents per pound in Cuba and elsewhere 


where it is purchased. Now, granulated sugar, which is the refined sugar, 
sells in London and Hamburg all the time at 3} cents a pound. 


Forty per cent ad valorem would on this cost produce a spe- 
cific duty of 1.026 cents per pound. This is no protection for 
cane sugars, unless the Louisiana sugar growers have constantly 
misrepresented the conditions of cane growing. It is not pro- 
tection for the new industry of beet sugar, just brought into ex- 

istence by beneficent ublican legislation, and which requires 
large investments of capital to place it on a safe footing. 

But it is protection to the sugar trust. While raw sugar is 
sold at the prices named, refined sugar is quoted in London and 
Hamburg at.34 cents a pound, nearly a cent more than the raw. 
Forty per cent on sugar costing 3+ cents s pome gives aspecific 
duty of 1.4 cents per pound. That much advantage is given be- 
fore the one-eighth specific =< is 

The difference between the duty on raw and refined sugars 
not including the one-eighth specific is 0.374, which ismore than 
one-third of a cent to the pound. To import foreign refined su- 

gar you must sip the cost price 3.5 cents per pound, then 
40 per cent ad orem duty, equivalent 1.4 cents, then one- 
eighth of a cent specific duty, amounting to 0.125and making the 
total cost 5.025 cents a pound. The American refiner can pur- 
chase his raw sugar at 2.565 cents a pound, and 40 per centad va- 
lorem on that would be 1.026 cents, the total cost 3.591 a 
pound, or 1.434 less than the import cost of foreign refined su- 


In a paper placed before the Finance Committee of the Senate 
by the Hon. JOHN De WITT WARNER, of New York, and printed 
in Senate Bulletin No. 31, page 81, it is stated that the cost of 
refining sugar in Brooklyn was 42 cents per 100 pounds, and in 
Philadelphia it was 31.7 cents per 100 pounds, This was in 1890, 
but Mr. WARNER asserts that the total expense of refining now 
is about 30 cents g 100 pounds. But accepting his first state- 
ment as te cost ( uding net waste in refining), that it is .375 
cent per pound, and deducting this from 1.434 cents, difference 
between the import cost of refined and raw sugars, we find a 

fit to the trust of 1.059 cents on every pound of refined sugar, 
sold at the absolute import cost of foreign refined sugar, with- 
out even allowing for freight or shipping and selling charges. 

Without charging a fraction of a cent more on the product of 
their refineries, than the cost, duty paid, of the imported article, 
the trust, doing the same amount of business it did in 1893, 
would make $40,000,000. 

In connection with this permanent advantage given to the 
sugar trust by the adoption of an ad valorem rate of 40 per cent 
and an additional discriminating duty on refined sugar of one- 
eighth of 1 cent per pound, which will prove a permanent bur- 
den upon the American consumers of sugar, consider what an 
enormous opportunity is offered to the trust by the change in the 
17 ae the imposition of the duty on sugar until January 

In considering the effect of thus placing the date at January 
1, 1895, the condition of the crops and the amount of sugar to be 
found must be looked into. The cane crop in 1893 in Cuba pro- 
duced 980,000 tons of sugar, and there were 34,000 tons left over 
the previous crop. Up to May 17, of this 1,014,000tons of sugar, 
607,000 had been shipped, most of it to the United States. 

This leaves 400,000 tons in Cuba. There is no accurate data 
as to the other West India Islands, but there can hardly be less 
than 60,000 tons, and there is certainly as much more on the 
Gulf, Atlantic, and Pacific coasts. The beet-sugar crops of Eu- 
rope will be ready for sale by October 1. ing only those 
States within easy reach, the product will be about: Germany, 
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1,000,000 tons; France, 500,000; Belgium, 150,000; and Holland 
50,000 tons. Here are 2,200,000 tons of sugar now ready or that 
will be ready for 5 1 by October 1, and any of this shipped 
December 15 can he landed in the United States free of duty be- 
fore January 1, 1895. 

With unlimited capital is it to be supposed that the trust will 
not have at least 1,500,000 tons of sugar in thecountry before the 
time for the collection of a duty begins? The saving on this 
would be bétween thirty-five and forty million dollars, which 
would be a special profit cf that amount next year to the trust. 
The report of the Treasury for the nine months of the fiscal year 
ending March 31, as compared with the same period of last year 
shows an increase of over 100,000 tons, and yet the imports of 
last year were the heaviest ever known, showing that the trust 
is already importing raw sugar in anticipation of a duty on sugar. 

There does not seem to be any mistake about the profits of 
the trust during the next year if the bill becomes a law. Let us 
restate the case: 


Cents per pound. 
Cost of refined sugar abroad 3.5 


40 per cont ad valorem. ..-=--...--.---..—.-.-.:.. 
One-eighth cent per pound specific duty -------- = 


Total cost of 1 pound imported refined sugar 
COBOL TAE MAL ii. 8 
40 per cent ad valo rem 1. 026 

Total cost of imported raw sugar, 1 pound 


Difference between cost of raw and veflin ec. 
Cost of refining the raw sugar here 


What the United States refiner makeson raw sugar 
by bringing it to the actual cost of importing re- 
fined sugar; that is, assuming that he sells it at 
the price of imported refined sugar 


Total free sugar imported 1893, 3,733,040,266 pounds. 
Profit on each pound to the refiners, 1.059 cents. 
Total profit, if same amount is imported within the next year, 
$39,750,000. 
Profit by getting in sugar free before January 1, 1895. 


Cost ot importing 1,500,000 tons sg, 360,000,000 pounds, 
e ttt E $86 


$39, 750, 000 
34, 473, 600 


Total profits of the trust during the next year 874, 223, 600 


Thus the pending bill will not only break down the American 
sugar-cane and sugar-beet industries, but will secure to the sugar 
trust a profit during the first year nearly if not quite up to 
$75,000,000. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to the unwisdom of 
renewing the donations made to Hawaii by ps axen a duty 
upon sugar and then allowing the sugar from wail to come 
in free. 

The reciprocity treaty with Hawaii, by which sugar from those 
islands was admitted free of duty, went into effect September 9, 
1876. As stated in the treaty, the sugar to be admitted was of a 
low grade not fit for use until refined. The treaty was to con- 
tinue seven years in force, and could then be terminated b 
either party on twelve months’ notice. For the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1877, the sugar received from Hawaii amounted to 
30,624,172 pounds, which was 1.85 per cent of the total imports. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress an effort was made to abrogate 
the treaty, as it was shown that there were no reciprocal bene- 
fits, Hawaii alone being the beneficiary. In the second session 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] submitted a report 
(No. 1013, second session Forty-seventh Congress) which so 
clearly showed how injurious this treaty was to our interests, 
and why it ought to be ae e that 1 ee to make it a 
part of my remarks, particularly as I find that no copies of it 
can be obtained. 

This report states that up to that time, including the fiscal year 


1882, the loss of revenue had been nearly $13,000,000, and the im- 


ports, as shown by the records of the Treasury, had increased 
to 105,884,623 pounds, the sugar bheing of high grades. The re- 
p says of these duties surrendered that they were noth 

t a bounty offered to foreign 8 of su It woi 
have been wiser to have bestowed the whole of bounty asa 
premium on sugar produced at home.” 


1894. c 


In the Forty-ninth Congress Mr. Morrison of Illinois intro- 
duced a resolution to abrogate the treaty, on which Mr. MILLS 
of Texas made a report, in which is said: 

The bounty given by our Government out of the public Treasury to the 
Hawaiian planters has stimulated very greatly the growth and population 
of the islands, and it has enhanced the growth of our export trade, but when 
we seë by the returns that we have remitted revenue amounting to #23,000,- 
000 since the treaty went into effect, while our total exports for the same 
time amount (in value) to a little over twenty-two millions, it would seem 
that we had paid very dearly for the bargain. 


In November, 1887, the treaty was extended seven years, by 
proclamation of the President, Congress not being in session, 
though such extension had been agreed on by the Senate before 
its adjournment. 

In 1890, by the McKinley law, all duty on sugar being repealed, 
this discrimination in favor of Hawaiiceased,and all sugar went 
down in price. Now in 1894 what is proposed? To restore the 
former discrimation in favor of the Sandwich Islands and to 
again burden our own people. 

The subcommittee of the Senate Finance Committee, which 

repared the original or first Senate tariff bill, provided (section 
105. page 203) that prompt notice should be given of the abroga- 
tion of this treaty. That notice was stricken out of Voorhees’s 

edition, and in Jones edition (section 1824, page 40, line 12) 

there is a proviso retai this treaty. 5 

The imports of sugar from Hawaiihad risen, under the stimu- 
lus of this bounty, in 1890, to 224,451,011 pounds, or from 1.85 per 
cent to 7.7 per cent of our totalimports. The amounts imported 
from Hawaii since 1882, when the first effort was made to abro- 
gate the treaty, is shown up to and including 1890 (when all 
sugar was made free) by the 8 reports to be 1,516,028, 920. 
If the duty collected on all other imported sugars had been col- 
lected on this, the sum added to the Government receipts in 
these eight years would have been $30,320,578; but this sum in 
edition to the $13,000,000 bestowed prior to that time has been 

given to the Hawaiian sugar planters as a bounty by our Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, while it is p to refuse to pay a bounty to ourown 
sugar growers, this bill proposes to continue the bounty to the 
foreign sugar planters of Hawaii. At the present price of raw 
sugar, the 40 per cent ad valorem duty gives a special rate of 
1.026 per pound. Theimportsfrom Hawaii in 1893 were 330,000,000 

unds, so that by the adoption of this bill we give to these 

Feini, assuming that the imports are no more than in 1893, 

the sum of $3,385,800. The kind of labor there employed is to 

be thus encouraged, whilst thatof the free farmers of our great 

Northern belt capable of producing beetsugar enough to supply 

the world, is refused a bounty. : 

But the importations will e increase. It is not known, 
in fact itis not true, that all the sugars heretofore imported 
into San Francisco free as the product of the Sandwich Islands 
was grown upon these islands. There are rumors abroad of ves- 
sels loaded in Central and South America with sugar, which 
went to and cleared from Honolulu and landed their cargoes in 
the United States free of duty. 

Mr. President, I am now through with my consideration of 
this subject, I ask permission to insert in the RECORD as part 
of my remarks a copy of the report made by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] from the Committee on Finance on the 
27th day of February, 1883. ; 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave is 


granted. 


The report is as follows: 


{Senate Report No. 1013, Forty-seventh Congress, second session.] 
7 In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, February 27. 1888. 


Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the following 
sai eg (to a companx S. R. 122): 
Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the joint resolution (S. 


R. 122) providing for the termination of the rect treaty of January 
20. 1875, between the United States of America and His esty the King ot 
the Hawaiian Islands, respectively report: 

‘The simple recital of the facts as to our trade with the Hawatian Islands 
before and since the date of the reciprocity treaty, September 9, 1876, will 
show its at inequality, and the conspicuous injustice to our Government 
and ple of its longer continuance. 

Prior to the treaty the average annual importations of Hawaiian sugars 
amounted to about 15,000,000 pounds, all of a very low grade, upon which the 
duties collected were only about ,000; and that was represented to be the 
fullextent of the loss of revenue to which the United States would be sub- 
jected by the ratification of the treaty. 

It appears that the soil and climate of the Hawaiian Islands are peculiarly 
adapted to the growth of the sugar cane, as well as to that of rice; and there 
was an increase of 50 per cent in the importation of Hawaiian sugars the 
first year after the treaty went into operation. In Is the amount imported 
amount of 103,181,858 pounds. 
and value of these sugars by the use of the vacuum 

trifugal machines in the process of manufacture have been very 
argely changed; and now, instead of the larger portion in as it 
viously came, not above No. 10 Dutch standard, nearly the whole of it comes 
in above No. 10 Duteh standard, or 53.228.379 above No. 10 and not 


above No. 13; 44,973,293 pounds above No. 13 and not a bove No. 15; and even 


above No. 16 and not above No. 20, 4.027. 380 pounds. 

It is manifest that the treaty has given an artificial stimulus to the growth 
of Hawaiian sugars, and to the introduction of a grade of free much 
above the standard of such as were to be lawfully admitted under the treaty. 
The only class of sugar which was to be so admitted free of duty, ac- 
cording to the very 2 terms of the treaty, was muscovado, brown, 
and all other unrefined sugar heretofore commonly imported from the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and now (1875) thrown in the markets of San Francisco and 
Portland as Sandwich Island 2 


y ty. . 

Whether the Government can protect itself against this flagrant fraud by 
ä — higher grades of sugars from the benefit of the treaty is 
very dou without diminishing their saccharine 
strength, may easily be so discolored as to reduce them below No. 10 Dutch 
standard, or to the class formerly known as Sandwich Islands and 
betters would have at least a colorable title to pass free through the cus- 

m-house. 


purpose 
the amount of the present 


Whether the low grades of 
less a pound, may not be brought to the Hawaiian Islands and 
nited States at a large profit, is a . that hardly admits of 
doubt. The fixed belief of importers and producers of sugar and rice is that 
this has been done already. temptation is great, and the difficulty of 
detecting such frauds is not small. 

The Pacific coast, instead of being benefited by having cheaper su 
consequence of the reci ty, it is claimed ha 


on the Pacific coast actually cost, therefore, at least 2 cents a pound more 


than dutiable sugars re. 
The statement herewith, furnished by the Bureau of Statistics, shows 
the amount of sugar admitted free of duty under the treaty: 
Statement showing the quantities and values of brown 
from the Hawaiian Isl: and entered for consumption the United 


3 ree of duty AA Teci koaa act ot Congress approved August 
Free of duty under ty treaty, approv 
15, 1876, which went into effect September 9, 1876.) 


Year ended June 80— 


In the six years of the operation of this treaty we have received sugars 
from the Hawaiian Islands to the value of $23,264,687, and the duties we have 
imposed upon other sugars of similar 
55 per cent ad valorem. At 
2 e 8 3 the sugai 8 1882 the L 
ann ra m the sugar e loss to 
States "upon the Leow Boge - amounted to 8 rer . 
very large sums to throw away ut any apparent or su v- 
alent. but ‘ ects ay aan ror che increasing quantity pare 
out ta any accoun 0 mo- 
lasses bro 8 of duties, the article of rice appears as one of their 
most rapidly increasing commodities, as will appear from the following 
tabie of the annual importations: 


Sugar, Dutch standard in color 


It thus appears that this crop, within six years, has been increased more 


than 200 per cent. How much more m: 


haps, 2 — the success of extensive 
United States upon rice from other coun 


hereafter 8 
tion. Ihe duty levied by the 
has been 2} cents per pound. 
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Consequently the loss of revenue to the United States upon the total amount, 
duty Ne tron Hawaii, for five and one-half years has been $921,858; and this, 
added to the amount of loss upan sugar, makes a grand total of $13,717,436. 
The whole of this has been a clear-cut and distinct largess to the sugar and 
rice operators in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Instead of throwing away this vast sum upon the temporary sojourners 
in remote islands of the Pacific, where by no possibility can it confer any 
future 3 to our own country, would it not have been wiser to have 
bestowed the whole of this sum as a premium on sugars produced at home? 
Our annual expenditure for this necessary article of life is too great to be 

tuated forever. In 1882 the cane crop of sugars has been reported at 
0 tons. The amount ot oe sugar is supposed to be growing less 
year by year, and the annual pr uct varies, as estimated, from twenty-five 
to fifty million pounds. But itis believed, by those entitled to know, that 
the sorghum su will at no distant day contribute largely to the stock of 
sugars requi: for our home consumption. The beet-sugar production 
throughout Europe was established by direct encouragement, granted at 
first by Napoleon, to the home producers. 

Whether we copy this strikingly successful example or not most certainly 
we ought not to handicap our sugar producers by the longer continuance of 
the Hawaiian reciprocity hog 

A table of our exports to the Hawaiian Islands is worthy of examination: 


Exporpts, do-] Exports, 
mestic mer- | coin and 
chandise. bullion. 
$1, 109, 429 8187, 513 
228178 | 134,080 
1, 985, 506 459, 650 
2, 694, 583 216, 205 
3, 272, 172 102, 499 


That our trade with the Hawaiian Islands is most un 


ofitable, will appear 
when we add 5 — entire domestic exports ot mere 


dise and find that 


the whole for six years amounts to less than our actual remission of duties 
on su and rice, or to $13,083,314 of exports, t a loss of duties re- 
mitted of 813,717, It shouldalso be noted that we settled a balance against 


tional 

rendered to Hawaiians 
What was the extrao: 

reciprocity trea! 


1 Seve’ exports so subjected amounted to $1,184,614, and, therefore, 10 per 
cent 


Governme 

cent to 25 per cent, and thus mig ps 

the surrender of the 10 per cent duties upon dutiable articles, had not Great 
Britain remonstrated, when the law increasing duties appears to have been 


ed. 

e number of natives in the Hawaiian Islands is now estimated at 44,000, 
a little more than one-tenth of the population at the time of their discovery 
by Capt. Cook. The number of Chinese is represented to be 14,000, of whom 
3 08 arrived there in 1881; and this class of immigration may be indefinitely 
multiplied. With their thrift and economy they will be able to produce 
sugars as chea) as they can be produced in any part of the world. At the 
present time the Chinese own several sugar plantations, while only one 
sugar plantation is known to be held by any native citizen. The natives do 
not accumulate or hold any considerable portions of real estate or other 
property. The foreign population dominate in public affairs, and, while a 
very reputable king be dae in the foreground, the pgwer behind the throne 

is made up of ast ters and s corporations. 
Whatever political changes may in the course of time occur, Hawaiian 
ucts must find their only market in the United States, and this will 
orever secure fri comm relations. We have no interest in treat- 


sustain friendly commercial intercourse with us. It can not concern us 
aggressi. 
hostile the most powerful naval force would be sure to control their actions. 
Unlike the rocky barriers presented at Gibraltar, Malta, and St. Helena, 
fora surplus population so long as one-third of our acreage of lands re- 
mains uncultivated, a 
us to send to foreign lands any portion of our people, 
sugars, has been, of course, correspond enlarged. Our shipping en- 
clusion of American vessels or denial of any advantages now accorded, as 
Years ago the Hawaiian Isiands were of much importance to our vessels 
— 
gh oes and for refitting and sometimes to send home a part of their catch. 
ppeared from the Pacific Ocean, and in 1881 there were only 19 which 
— E 0 — ocean leading to colonial dependencies, All such places are only 
e time has not come when any 
6 5 foreign entanglements can be justified. 
e 


ing the Sandwich Islands with greaterfavor than any other countries which 
who the rulers of these islands may be, as they can never be formidable for 
on, being over 2,000 miles distant from the Pacific coast, and evenit 
These islands are numerous, with coasts equal in extent to nearly one-half 
of those of the United States. 
the harbors and coasts are beyond the power of any people to make impreg- 
nable. We have no colonial pos: ons, and do not anA shall not uire 
vated, and so long as the country is able annually to absorb 
and Americanize a million of fo: immi mts. Certainly there is no 
pressure Poong 
With a heavy subsidy to be paid and borne by those who remain at home. 
The carrying e, in consequence of the great increase of Hawaiian 
gaged the trade across the Pacitic Ocean sometimes find it convenient to 
at 8 but whatever flag there floats, there will never be any ex- 
such exclusion or denial would be greatly and obvloũsly to the detriment 
of Hawaiian interests. 
engaged in the whale fisheries, as they were accustomed during their long 
of two and three years to call there for the purpose of obtaining 
1859 there were 519 entries of whalers at Hawaiian ports, and in 1867 the 
number was still large or 243, but since that date the whalers have almost 
visited the Hawallan Islands. 
We 1 1 no fortified Gibraltar, no half-way houses on est of the high- 
P. 
in time of peace by extraordinary expenditures, and in time of 
war they are prolific sources of weakness. Th 
present reciprocity treaty with the Hawaiian Islands is so 8 
adverse to the interests of the United States, and so much more than woul 


now be asked for by Hawali, that nothing less than its abrogation affords a 


sufficient remedy. Even those who would prefer a modification merely must 
see that the first step to that end. or to obtain any unsatisfactory result, is to 
wholly abrogate the present treaty. Doubtless the notice for its abrogation 
might be lawfully given by the President, or it may be done by Congress. 

i e committee therefore report and recommend the adoption of the follow- 


Joint resolution hehe | for the termination of the reci 
the 30th of January, 1875, between the United States of 
Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands. 


Whereas it is provided in the reciprocity treaty concluded at Was — 
the 50th of January, 1875, between the United States of the one part, and His 
Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands of the other part, that this treaty 
“shall remain in force for seven years from the date at which it may come 
into operation; and, further, until the expiration of twelve months after 
either of the high contrac’ parties s give notice to the other of its 
wish to terminate the same;” and 

Whereas it appears by a proclamation of the President of the United 
States bearing date the 9th of September, 1876, that the treaty came into op- 
eration on that day; and 

Whereas, further, it is no longer for the interests of the United States to 
continue the same in force; therefo: 

Resolved by the Senate and House "of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That notice be given of the termination of 
the reciprocity treaty, accor: to the provision therein contained for the 
termination of the same; and the President of the United States is hereby 
charged with the communication of such notice to the King and the Goy- 
ernment of the Hawaiian Islands, and the desire of the United States to 
make and maintain the most friendly commercial relations with that power. 
(See Senate Report, second session Forty-seventh Congress, No. 1013) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on se gag’ Sod 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
JONES], which will be read, 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 182, line 1, page 39, after the 
word ‘‘effect,” strike out July“ and insert ‘* January;” in the 
same line, after the word “and,” strike out ‘'ninety-four ” and 
insert ‘‘ninety-five;” in line 2, after the word and,“ strike out 
“ thereafter;” and after the word “act,” in line 4, insert “ after 
January 1, 1895;” so as to make the paragraph read: 

182. That so much of the act entitled * An act to reduce revenue, equalize 
duties, and for other purposes,” approved October 1, 1890, as prov es for 
and authorites the issue of licenses to ota 8 „and for the payment 
of a bounty to croducers of sugar from ts, 50: um, or 8 cane wr 
in the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United States, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed, to take effect January 1, 1895; and it 


shall be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar or to pay bount; 
oa the production of sugar of any kind under the said act etter January „ 


ty treat 
erica and 


ot 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Arkansas to state the 
effect of the change of dates upon the bounty and also the effect 
upon the importation of sugar. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. My understanding about the effect 
of the proposed amendment is that this sugar provision will go 
into effect on the Ist day of January next instead of the 1st day 
of July, in case the bill should be passed. Is that a response to 
the question of the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. ALLISON. I observe that from the reading of the para- 
graph. I had supposed that the effect of it would be to give 
the bounty to the producers of sugar and also to give them the 
benefit of the duty upon this year’s crop. I should be glad to 
have the view of the Senator upon that subject. Lalso sup- 
posed the effect of it would be to induce large importations of 
sugar before the Ist of January, to be held in bond until after 
eee and then receive the increased price resulting from 
the duty. : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The licenses issued by the Treasur 
Department for the production of sugar this year, if the b 
should go into effect on the Ist day of J uly, might raise some 
question as to whether the persons who produce sugar under the 
licenses would be entitled to the bounty for the entire year's pro- 
duction. I myself do not believe that the Government of the 
United States, after having enacted a law providing for the issue 
of a license authorizing people to produce sugar with the under- 
standing that they were to have the bounty for the production 
of the crop, ought to set that law aside while a crop is in proc- 
ess of being made and matured. 

I do not believe that the provision ought to be done away with 
the Ist of July after the license has been issued by the Govern- 
ment, the crop has been planted, the work mainly done, and 
nothing left to do except to harvest the crop. I do not think it 
would be fair on the part of the Government toset aside the ar- 
rangement, For that reason, I favored the change of date at 
which the sugar provision should go into effect to the Ist day of 
January instead of the Ist day of July, so that this year’s ar- 
rangement might be completed and carried out under the law 
as it exists now, and next year’s arrangements would go into 
effect under the new provision altogether. 

I noted what the Senator said in the course of his speech about 
a double advantage coming to the sugar growers from getting a 
benefit for their sugar this year and getting the benefit of the 
increased tax next year. I do not believe that there would be 


any such effect as was suggested by the Senator from Iowa. I 
do not think in the nature of things it is possible for that to be 
the case. People who own sugar this year of course regulate 
its value by the chances and the prospects of the market here- 
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after, as they are 8 do all over the world. When a step 
is taken in tariff legislation which is likely to reduce prices or 
to increase prices, the knowledge of that fact is well known 
everywhere and by people all over the face of the earth who are 
likely to be affected by it, and they will arrange their business 
matters with a view to whatis likely to occur in the operations 
of development in commercial transactions as well as in tariff 
legislation. I do not think such an effect can result as thatsug- 
gested by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. LISON. If the Senator will allow me a moment, I 
quite agree with him that we ought to apply the bounty princi- 
ple to the sugar grown this year. Igo beyond that, and believe 
we ought to apply it, as we agreed to apply it in the statute of 
1890; but that can be effected and will effected by allowing 
the sugar duty to go into effect upon the passageof this bill, and 
providing for the erence between the duty here imposed and 
the 2 cents, which will thus give the producers all we contracted 
to give them. 

ut if this production is allowed to stand then the producers 
of sugar who receive the bounty and hold their sugars until De- 
cember, a8 mostof them would, will receive not only the bounty 
but the increased price which is provided for in the bill, as will 
all rs imported prior to the Ist day of January. I think 
that is an injustice which ought to be provided for in some 
equitable way in the bill, and I call attention to it now so that 
the Senator may have the opportunity to explain why itis done. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not think that the Congress of 
1890 had any 1 Sap and authority to bind other Congresses. I 
think that people who raised sugar under the law passed in 1890 
raised it with the full knowledge that other Congresses had the 
power to repeal that law and with the full knowledge that Con- 
gress would repeal the law. That is very different, applied to 
a whole crop, and after the expiration of a crop, from a propo- 
sition to break into the law and amend it in the midst of the 
production of a crop which is being produced under licenses is- 
sued by the Treasury Department of the United States. 

I repeat, I do not believe the slightest advantage will come to 
the owners of sugar as the result of the new method of taxation, 
exceptthe tax we propose of halfacenta pound, or possibly sixty- 
one one-hundredths of a cent a pound of increase that there 
may be in the price of sugar. But that will come to them with- 
out any regard as to whether there had been a bounty paid or 
not, and that same provision will apply to the holders of sugar 
anywhere who own the sugar, whether they produce it in this 
country or outof the country, or whether ies, own it here or 
own it elsewhere. If there is an advance in the price of sugar 
as the result of the imposition of a tax upon sugar that comes 
into this country, the holders of sugar will g etthe benefit of that 
advance, no matter where it comes from, and no matter by whom 

roduced; it will make no difference whatever. The sugar pro- 

ucers get no benefit from this other than holders of sugar any- 
where and everywhere would get. 

Mr. ALLISON, But the Senator by this amendment provides 
that the law shall go into effect at the moment when the sugar 
crop is practically perfected instead of allowing it to go into ef- 
fect when the sugar crop is practically exhausted. Now, to give 
opportunity for speculation by the bill without curing itis an 
as as to the consumer. 

r. PLATT. Why not defer the taking effect of the duty 
until a year after the bounty ceases? A 

Mr. ALLISON. That would be a very good arrangement. 

Mr. PLATT. Why make the dutyitake effect just at the time 
when the bounty ceases? 

Mr. CAFFERY.. I will state to the Senator from Iowa that 
the largest amount of the home crop of sugar is made in my 
State, and that crop is marketed from November up to about the 
Ist of January. Asa general rule the merchants make advances 
to the sugar planters. Veryfewof them have the means to carry 
on their business without aid from the commission merchants. 
The sugar is always forced into the market as soon as it is made 
in order that the sugar planters may meet their matured and 
maturing obligation. So in point of fact, considering the cir- 
cumstances concerning the product of sugar in my State, the 
crop will be marketed and sold to a very large extent, if not en- 
tirely, by the 1st of January, 1895, 

Mr. FRYE. When is the cane perfected, ready for manufac- 
ture into sugar? 

Mr. CAFFERY. About the 10th of October the grinding 
commences. The cane in Louisiana does not mature until the 
weather gets cold enough. The coolness of the weather pro- 
duces the saccharine in the cane. As the season advances the 
cane produces more sugar, but on account of frosts and freezes 
in the latter part of the winter the planters find it necessary to 


commence taking off their crops about the 10th of October 
fo finish about Christmas, > beter 


Mr. ALLISON, If the Senator will allow me, I donot wish in 
the htest degree to interfere with what I believe to be the 
just obligation of the Government; but my point is that we shall 
put the law into effect when the bill passes, and that we shall 
allow the sugar planters the difference between the duty, which 
will advance the price to at least the difference between the 
duty and the bounty of 2 cents, so that the sugar producer will 
get what he ought to have under the law, 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. HIGGINS. For the present year. 

Mr. ALLISON. For the present year. I would be even liberal 
in making that difference. Although the average rate of duty 
provided in the form of protection amounts to probably more 
than 1.3 cents a pound, I would be willing to give the producers 
of sugar eight-tenths of a cent a pound in addition to the duty; 
and then instead of making the law take effect on the Ist of 
January, 1895, I would make it take effect when the act passes, 
and there would be no injustice done to an 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator 
before he sits down? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did 1 e the Senator to say that an 
Increase in the tariff increases the price of the commodity 
taxed? 

Mr. ALLISON. I said distinctly that this sugar duty will in- 
crease the price to the extent of the duty, and I will give the 
reason. This is an exceptional article. It has scarcely a paral- 
lel in the bill, unless it be tin plate, as provided by the act of 
1890, we p oducing last year less than one-seventh of the su 
consumed. Asa matter of fact, the duty is added to the price, 
and no one knows that, I think, better than my friend from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER, Then I understand the Senator fron lowa to 
say that it is the only article in the bill where the duty is added 
to the price 

Mr. ALLISON. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. BUTLER. The only article in the bill where the tariff 
tax increases the price of the commodity. I have understood u 
to this time from our friends on the other side that the high 
does not increase the price to the consumer of the 5 
taxed. Now, the Senator says, as I understand him, that 
tariff duty does not increase the price of the article to the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from South Carolina now ex- 
presses an innocence I never gave him credit for. Of course, 
where domestic competition comes in as respects an article 
whereby that domestic competition reduces the price, then 
another element enters into the question; but here, where it is 

rfectly well known that certainly not for eight or ten years at 

east domestic competition will interfere with the price as re- 
spects sugar, the duty will be added to the price, and it always 
has been added tothe price. I learned that in my boyhood, and 
I have never ia igre it to this day. I have no doubt that my 
friend from South Carolina will understand me. A 

Mr. BUTLER. I plead guilty to innocence in not n u 
with the meanderings, the backing and filling of one thing an 
another of our friends on the other side upon the tariff question. 
When it suits our friends they say a high tariff does not increase 
the price of the commodity; that domestic competition comes 
in; but when it suits them to take the other side, they say that 
it does add to the price of the commodity. I plead guilty; it is 
impossible with the ordinary intelligence to keep up with this 
meandering; and I do not, of course, pretend to compare with 
my 2 in that respect; L confess I have not been able to keey 
up with it. 

r. ALLISON. My friend will meander a great deal more 
than he has meandered in the past if he follows his party on the 
pending bill. He has meandered on it about once a fortnight - 
since the discussion began. So I think he will keep even with 
me at least in the meandering process. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is impossible to keep pace with our friends 
along the meandering proposition in 3 to the tariff or any- 
thing else. I shall not attempt it. But I must confess I was a 
little surprised when I heard the Senator admit that the tariff 


was a tax. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have not admitted that. The Senator 
makes a great mistake. I spoke of it as eee sugar. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh! I was not aware of that. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ispoke of it as respects this particular ar- 
ticle, which is an exception. Now, I want to say to the Sena- 
tors from Louisiana that I am willing to give them the full 
measure of this bounty in any arrangement they make in respect 
to the bill, and not only full measure, but I will overflow it for 
their benefit. However, I do not wish to have this 5 
as respects imported sugar to be postponed until the Ist day of 
January and the slender excuse made that it was necessary to 


Sate 
rom Iowa a question 
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do it in a to give a bounty to those entitled toa bounty under 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 
Mr. CAFFERY. I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa a ques- 


tion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator’s position is that the tariff on 
sugar isa tax which the consumer pays. He makes a discrim- 
ination in the matter of a tariff on su as against other domes- 
tic products which are largely raised in the United States. I 
want to know ifthe State of Louisiana increased from 650,000,- 
000 pounds of sugar as the crop was last year to double that 
amount, whether the Senator then would place sugar in the cate- 
gory of articles, the tax on which was not paid by the consumer 
but by the foreigner. 

Mr. ALLISON. I would not. Will the Senator from Rhode 
Island allow me justa moment? 

Mr, ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. We know that the price of sugar, as the price 
of wheat, is made up from the total production and the total con- 
sumption,as I stated in some observations I made this morning. 
Now, when we have reached a point where our production and 
our consumption of sugar mingle together practically, or nearly 
80, I have no doubt we can make a different arrangement in 
reference to sugar and follow Germany and give the market 
entirely to our own people. 

But that is not the case now; it will not be the case next year; 
it will not be the case the year after, probably not for ten years, 

though I will not put it off so long as that. refore I am not 

in favor of the proposed adjustment, I believe if we could con- 

tinue the bounty provision it would bring about an increased 
ction from beets as well as from cane. 

But what I want to know is why it is that when so easy am ar- 
rangement could be made which would thoroughly protect and 
care for Louisiana and the beet-sngar producers of Nebraska we 
ave told upon the one had that this bounty must be given this 
qae in full and that the sngar duty must be postponed until 

1, 1893, because of that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I think it is important that 
the peeve of the country should understand precisely what the 
pending amendment means. On the day that this bill goes into 
effect the price of sugar toevery consumer in the United States 
will be advanced a cent and a half a pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas.- I should like to say, if the Senator 
will permit me right there, that that statement seems to me to 
be utterly absurd. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Well, I make the prediction—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is no foundation for it in the 


world. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Imake the prediction now that on the ist day 
of January, 1895, if that is the time finally fixed in the bill for the 
sugar schedule to go into effect, the price of =e to every per- 
son in the United States will advance acent a half a pound. 
Now, who will get the benefit of that? 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator hold 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not care to be interrupted just now if 
the Senator pleases. Who will get the benefit of thut? 

Mr. BUTLER. I wanted to ask as to the meandering. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As to the question of revenue I e a fur- 
ther prediction.that there will not be acent of revenue received 
from duties during the year from this time; that not one mill of 
revenue will be received from the importations of sugar for the 
year from the lst of January. Who, then, will get the benfit of 
the cent and a half a pound? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
him a tion in that connection? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Does the Senator expect that there 
will be sugar bought and nig eee into this country that is to 
be grown next year? I ask if all the sugar, the current year's 
supply, is not more than is consumed in the world. II all sugar 
is brought in, there will uot be enough in next year’s supply. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator mean to say there is not 
sugar enough existing in the world for six months’supply of the 
United States? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I did not say anything of the kind. 
I say the current year's supply required for consumption is be- 
ing consumed everywhere, aod when the Senator undertakes to 
make the impression that a year’s supply would be broughtfrom 
e and put into the United States it can not be sustained at 


Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not saying that. The proponon of 
the committee is that the bill shall go intoeffectaftersix months, 
and it would not be necessary that the sugar for the United 
States supply to carry out the suggestion I made should be im- 
ported immediately, 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator said there would be 
an importation. That would presuppose an importation of the 
S in the world. 

r. ALDRICH. I made no statement of that kind. The Sen- 
ator jumpsatconclusions, Lsaid that there would possibly be no 
importation the first six months after the schedule goes into 
effect. The Senator proposes that the refiners of sugar shall 
have six months additional time to import sugar for the use of 
the following six months. That is his statement. 

Mr. ALLISON. Without duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Without the payment of any duty at all. 
They have six months to gather from the markets of the world, 
wherever they may be, a six months’ supply, which I say is not 
improbable, especially in view of the fact that a large number of 
the sugar crops of the world are 333 in the period from 
November to December and can imported here beſore the 
Ist of January. 

I say, then, the people of the United States would be taxed a 
cent and a half per pound from next January, and for a year not 
one cent of revenue will be received from sugar duties. Now, 
let us see who will get the benefit of this and what else will 
happen. Inthe mean time the United States will be required to 
pay 810,000,000, more or less—ten or twelve million dollars, the 
Senator from Louisiana thinks—to the ters of Louisiana for 
what? As a pure gratuity, and for reason: The Louisiana 
os paar gathered in November and December. It will be 
held until after the Ist of January, and the price will be ad- 
vanced a cent anda half a pound. They will get their 2 cents 
a pound bounty and their 14 cents in the way of an increased 

. ete imple proposi 

no words, isa „sim pro tion to abstract 
from the Treas of the United States from ten million to 
twelve million d to pay to the sugar planters of Louisiana, 
without one particle of excuse or reason for it. 

Mr. HIGGINS. In addition to the bounty? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In addition to the duty which will be col- 
lected of another cent and a half a pound, which will inure to 
the benefit of the same planters. 

Now, let us look at the other side of this question. You pro- 
rey give the sugar refiners six months in which to gather 

the islands of the sea and from all tbe countries that pro- 
duce sugar all the sugar they can buy, whatever it may be, and 
to bring it here, and before the Ist of January have it admitted 
at our ports free of duty. On the lst day of January that sugar 
will have advanced a cent and a half a pound, and the le of 
the United States may be called upon to pay a cent and a half a 
ound on 2, 000.000, pounds of sugar that will be consumed 

re between the ist of January and the first of July. 

For whose benefit is that? What public reason can be given 
for any such action as that on the part of Congress? The sugar 
refiners will get the whole benefitof it; that is, $40,000,000 in ad- 
dition to $12,000,000 paid to the planters of Louisiana. Now, I 
say, gentlemen, this is too big a price to pay for the votes that 
are necessary to pass this bill. 

If that were all of it, if this were the only concession made in 
this way, the prore of the country might understand the limita- 
tions of cost, but it is only one paragraph in this bill of abomina- 
tions by which money is taken from the Treasury of the United 
States and given to industries in certain States, in order to se- 
cure the votes of certain Senators to pass this measure. 

I think the Democratic party may well pause in the presence 
of a proposition like this, because the people of the country will 
understand exactly what it means. If you intend to pass this bill 
make your sugar schedule go intoeffect now. If you do not wan 
to tax the people of the country for the benefit of individuals, if 
you are opposed to class legislation, if you are opposed to taking 
money out of the public Treasury and putting it directly into 
the pockets of individuals, then make this sugar schedule go 
into effect now, and not on the Ist day of doom x 1895. 

If you areso carefulof the implied pledges of the Government 
of the United States, if yon recognize the obligation of a con- 
tract to the sugar planters of Louisiana, extend that contract 
over the fifteen years which the Government has promised to 
extend it, and do not consent to this miserable compromise, by 
which you take ten or twelve million dollars outof the Treasury, 
and fail togive the peopleof the United States the benefitof free 
sugar. 

th that the Senator from Arkansas, and the other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Finance, will see the great injustice 
of taking this step, and that they will withdraw the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, we have heard a great deal in 
the Senate in times past about the immense profits“ of man- 
ufacturers, about the power of corporations, about the monopo- 
listic influences which surround Congress, but I wantto say that 
if this scheme of public plunder for the benefit of one of the 
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greatest and most avaricious corporations in this country is to 
succeed, I do not want to hear anything from the other side of 
the Chamber hereafter with reference to their hostility to cor- 
porations and monopolies and the greed of manufacturers and 
trus 


ts. 

A trust has come to be the name for any great aggregation 
of capital which attempts to moaopolize an industry. Under 
that definition of it, there is no such trust in the United States 
as the sugar trust; and yet Senators will get up in their places 
in the Senate and tell us that the duty proposed by the amend- 
ment suggested by a portion of the Finance Committee is a rev- 
enue duty. We have heard over and over again in this discus- 
sion that this is a revenue duty—revenue possibly so far as the 

roducers of sugar are concerned, but certainly a prohibitive 
duty so far as the refiners of sagar are concerned. 

I ask Senators on the other side of the Chamber to face 
this; that while they may claim that they have established a 
revenue duty so far as relates to the production of sugar, they 
have established a prohibitive duty so far as relates to refined 
sugar; and it makes no difference whether the figures which 
were given this morning by the Senator from Iowa |Mr. ALLI- 
SON] as to the amount of the duty which this amendment car- 
ries upon refined sugar are correct, or whether the figures given 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] and the Senator from 
Arkansas | Mr. JONES]are correct, either of them are prohibitive 
duties; and whichever is right, if this bill passes, there will be 
no importation of refined sugars into this country, because the 
duty will prevent it. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Connecticut that they do not intend that there shall be any im- 


ried. 

F i. PLATT. Why, I ask, is it that these amendments, either 
of them, and especially the last amendment,which was con- 
cocted on the 5th of May, overthrowing the report of the Finance 
Committee, and brought in here on the 7th of May—lI ask why 
it is that this amendment is so constructed that no man can vote 
for a revenue duty on raw sugar without, at the same time vot- 
ing for a prohibitive duty upon refined sugar? 

What influence was it which changed the amendment? The 
testimony reported here by the committee of investigation rep- 
resents the Senator from Arkansas as having testified in that 
portion of his testimony referring to the hand which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had in its formation as follows: 

We simply met in the room while Senator Vs was there, and it was sim- 

y asuggestion to put this schedule in, and there were some Senators who 

that there should be an ad valorem duty on sugar. 

If we are to believe what we have been told around the Senate, 
it was not the Senators from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY and Mr. 
BLANCHARD] who ‘‘insisted” there should be an ad valorem 
duty upon sugar, but it was some other Senators who insisted that 
there should be an ad valorem duty on sugar. The ad valorem 
duty on sugar was not for the benefit of the sugar producer; it 
is not as favorable to him, we have been told, as a duty of 1 cent 
a pound under 80°, of 1.1 at 90°, or 1.26 at 98° of saccharine 
gina, se it was not for the benefit of the sugar grower thatthe 
ad valorem duty was introduced here. 

I have aright, then, to infer that it was at the demand of some 
other Senators than those representing either the cane-sugar 
or beet-sugar industry in the United States that this change 
was made; and when it was made the affairs and interests of this 
monstrous and odious trust became so involved and mixed with 
the interests of the cane and beet sugar industry in this country 
that Senators representing the cane industry did not feel them- 
selves at liberty to vote against the proposed amendment. I 
think the Senator from Arkansas would have done well if he 
had told the investigating committee who those Senators were 
who insisted on an ad valorem duty, which was the pet project 
of this trust. 

It would be very interesting toknow who those Senators were; 
it would be very interesting to know what arguments they made 
tothe Finance Committee or to the Senators who had this matter 
in charge; what public interests were to be subserved by the 
changing of the duty, which had already been fixed by the Fi- 
nance Committee and reported by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, with a disclaimer, indeed, with regard to sugar, 
which J shall read: 

It r 
Tik berge 10 9 — te ‘ames I would rejoice to make sugarffree 

Mr. ALDRICH. Who said that? 

Mr. PLATT. The chairman of the Finance Committee. At 
the time when reporting this amendment, which was reported 
by the Finance Committee, the chairman of that committee 
asseverated that he had been even then compelled to yield his 
views on the subject of sugar. Another member of the Finance 

Committee took occasion to say: t 
Secondly, I disagree with my colleagues on the committee in respect to 
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the sugar schedule as it appears in the bill: and I shall feel impelled to offer 
at the proper time an amendment to this schedule, believing thatthe option 
toim: duties upon sugar either by the polariscope test, ora Dutch stand- 
ard of color. as the customs officers may elect, is a dangerous power to con- 
fer upon any Government officer, and effects will prove co: and 
misleading when pene’ in practice. I trust, however, that the committee 
upon further consideration will adopt this view and offer an amendment 
which will contine the test of all sugar, raw and refined, to the polarisco; 
test alone, and thus make certain and definite the duties each shall pay. 


But theamendment which came in here afterward on the Tth of 
May took out from the clause entirely the use of the polariscope. 
After the report,after one member of the Finance Committee 
said that he would make sugar free if he could, after another 
member of the Finance Committee said he would offer an amend- 
ment to make the polariscope the only test, there came on the 
7th of May, only two days after the 5th of May, this amendment, 
which not only dropped out the specific duties which had been 
agreed upon and adopted ad valorem duties which the trust 
wants, but dropped out entirely the polariscope test from the 
„ 80 far as relates to sugar, and applied it only to mo- 

sses. 

It would be interesting, Mr. President, if we could getat the 
facts in relation to these matters; and the suggestion made the 
other day by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. V EST| seems to be 
very pertinent here. In acolloquy with the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH], in which the Senator from Missouri was 
asked 151 he had not followed his doctrine in the preparation 
of this bill, he replied: $ 

Mr. President, I have followed it as far as I could. Before God and man, 
Ihave followed itasfarasI could. The which have been made in 
any other direction have been forced upon the committee. [have stated as 
plainly as I could, without divulging personal conudence and the relations 
that should exist between members of the same party, the condition in 


Which we have been placed by political exigencies which we could not con- 
0 


Mr. CULLOM. Who said that? 

Mr. PLATT. The Sen:tor from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

It would not rage Sap interesting to the Senate, but it would 
be interesting to the country, if we knew what it was which had 
forced this trust amendment upon the Committee on finance 
and upon the Democratic party in the Senate. There it is, a 
prohibitive duty for the trust, and forced upon the Senate be- 
cause, as the Senator in charge of the bill says, there were 
‘some Senators who insisted upon an ad valorem duty. 

Mr. President, if Senators upon the other side have surren- 
dered to this trust, the Democratic party of the country will not, 
I warn them, surrender to this trust. In the estimation of 
Democratic Senators the sun of the Democratic party may be 
now “shining in meridian splendor,” but when Aa people of 
this country know, as they will know, that the duty in bill 
was put there at the demand of the trust by Senators who in- 
sisted upon ad valorem duty, which puts a capitation tax upon 
every individual in the United States; which compels the - 
ple of the United States who use sugar to pay one-seventh of the 
entire expenditures of the Government—when they know all this, 
and know that it is at the ae of the people and by the di- 
rection and compulsion of great corporation, which distrik- 
utes 66 per cent per annum profit upon the real value of its prop- 
erty and the real sum upon which its property ought to be cap- 
italized, there will be a reckoning with Democratic Senators, 
anå the sun of Democracy, which is now perhaps, in their esti- 
mation, shining in meridian splendor, will set in eternal dark- 


ness. 

Mr. HARRIS (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). Mr. President, 
I wish again to emphasize the importance of an early and final 
determination of this question—I mean of the tariff question 
generally, and notof the sugarschedule. On Friday last I gave 
notice that I should, on and after to-day, unless much better 
progress was made, ask for longer and later sessions; and that, 
so far as I could control it, we should have them, 

It is now nearly the usual hour of adjournment, and if I can 
get a unanimous-consent agreement to take the vote upon the 
pending amendment at an early hour to-morrow, and upon all 
other amendments to the sugar schedule without further debate 
after that hour, [shall be glad to accommodate the convenience 
of every Senator on the other side, and my own as well, by mov- 
ing a brief executive session, and then an adjournment; but un- 
less such agreement can be reached, my sense of duty will 
compel me to consent to stay here for longer hours and to ask 
other Senators to stay with me. Can I get such an agreement? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I think the debate upon this 
particular branch of the subject at present is practically or very 
nearly exhausted, and I think we might come to an agreement 
to take a vote upon the pend ndment to the sugar sched- 
ule at L o'clock to-morrow. I think the Senator from Nebraska 
[Me. MANDERSON] has an amendment which he wishes to offer 
which is not pending, but I know of no other amendments which 
will be offered from this side. The amendment intended to be 
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proposed by the Senator from Nebraska is to the bounty pro- 
vision of the schedule, 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well. Under the order of the Senate 
we meet at 10 o'clock, and this bill will be the unfinished busi- 
ness and will be pending at half past 10. What hour to-morrow 
did the Senator from Rhode Island suggest for the taking of 
the vote? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggested 1 o'clock. 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope the Senator will suggest an earlier 


hour. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was quite willing myself to have a vote 
taken at 12 o'clock, but I have found,since I thought of that 
hour, that several Senators upon this side desire to speak for a 
few minutes, 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senate and the country know that Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday, and Monday have been used and ex- 
hausted upon the first few lines of the sugar schedule. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The whole of it has been debated. 

Mr. HARRIS. And they know also that most of that time 
has been spent not in any practical debate upon the effect of the 
legislation so much as in a mere political partisan controversy. 

r. MANDERSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. MANDERSON. [yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Tennessee that whatever complaints he may have against this 
side of the Chamber—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I am not complaining of sides; lam complain- 
ing of the delay; and perhaps each side is more or less responsi- 
ble for it. 

Mr. HILL. Allow me to suggest tothe Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. TELLER. I shall be through in a moment. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Tennessee that the debate 
to-day has been quite as extended on his side of the Chamber as 

on this; and Ido not believe it can be charged that in the debate 
on the sugar schedule there has been any attempt at delay. 
Everybody understands that this is the most important item in 
the bill; and I think I may say, without offense to anybody, itis 
believed by a majority of the Senate, if they could be at liberty 
to express their opinion, as the most indefensible. I do not 
think that 1 o'clock is at all too late, and I am sure the Senator 
from Tennessee will not expedite action by attempting to go on 
to-night with this particular item. i 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, if I could throw into my 
remarks one-half of the emphasis which generally characterizes 
those of the Senator from Tennessee, I should say thatthe Senate 
of the United States and the country know that the debate of 
Friday, Saturday, and to day has been of very great importance, 
and hasgiven a vastamountof information ween thisinteresting 
schedule of the bill. I repudiate the idea that there is any ef- 
fort in debate 1 5 this schedule to waste time or to make po- 
litical capital. rtainly that which has been said is of value 
and importance. 

This is the interesting and important schedule of the bill. 
Upon its determination one way or the other probably depends 
the fate of the bill, and we need not shut our eyes to that fact. 
The pending amendment is that which is proposed by the Sena- 
ter from Arkansas [Mr. Sep representing probably the Dem- 
ocratic members of the Committee on Finance. It is an amend- 
ment simply proposing to fix a date when the McKinley bounty 
shall cease. ether that shall be voted in or out, I propose 
to offer an amendment continuing the McKinley bounty until 
the expiration of the term of the contract morally and, I might 
almost say legally, binding upon the Government of the United 
States. If that fail, there will be other amendments to this 
schedule. 

So far as I am concerned, I am ready that thereshall be a vote 
upon the pending amendment and upon the amendment which I 
prose to offer at 11 or 12 o'clock, or any time to-morrow; but 

do not think that, after action shall be taken upon that amend- 
ment, all debate should be shut off from that which is really the 
sugar section of this bill. If the Senator from Tennessee will 
pis his request in that form, that upon amendments to this 

rst paragraph the vote shall be taken at 11 or 12 o'clock to- 
morrow, he will certainly meet with no opposition from me. 

Mr. HARRIS. I regret that Iam not able to put it in that 
form; but I have every desire and sincerely wish to meet every 
necessity and to conform to the convenience of every Senatoras 
far as possible; but this schedule having been under debate 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Monday, and the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Nebraska having been elab- 
orately and ably debated by him already, if I can now get a 
unanimous-consent agreement to take the vote upon the pend- 


ing amendment at any reasonable hour to-morrow, and subse- 
quently the vote upon all other amendments to this schedule, 
without further debate, I shall be glad to conform to it; but if 
we are to have an agreement to take a vote upon a single amend- 
ment and the 2 of debate still to remain open for days 
and daya and indefinitely, I do notsee any benefit in such agree- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent—and that is a very large concession, 
against my will—that at I o’clock to-morrow we take the vote 
upon the pending amendment, after which we vote upon all 
amendments to this schedule without further debate. 

Mr. MANDERSON. No; I object to that. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that to-morrow at 1 o'clock the Senate 
proceed to vote upon the pending amendment, and then vote 
Lie all amendments to the sugar schedule without further de- 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska, I 
understood, ae an objection to that proposition. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I withdraw it for the present. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that I should not be willing, as at presentadvised, ever toagree 
in regard to any pending measure that I should vote upon 
amendments to be offered in the future without debate. I do not 
think the Senator himself would think it was a good plan for 
any Senator to consent to, that he should agree, before knowing 
what a proposition is to be, that he will vote upon it without 
giving his reasons, or trying to 3 other Senators either 
that it should or should Cet, opted. 

So, when the Senator makes any request for such an agree- 
ment again, I hope it will be in such form as that all amend- 
ments to be offered shall be offered within a certain time, and 
then get the agreement about the range of debate afterwards. 
I think the Senator must agree, whatever he may think of the 
necessities of this bill, that we should not be asked to bind our- 
selves to vote, without debate, upon any proposition that any 
Senator may offer, there being no limitation as to its being ger- 
mane under the Senate rules. : 

Take, for instance, the proposition of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. MORGAN] to-day, which struck me as containing a 
great deal of wisdom in it. That may come up to-morrow as an 
amendment to this clause as much as to any other, and it might 
require an explanation or amendment to make it practicable or 
efficient. To say that the Senate shall bind itself to act upon it 
before it is offered without debate is utterly out of the question. 
I should sit here every night as long as I live rather than con- 
sent to such an arrangement as that. 

I think also that the Senator from Tennessee is a little mis- 
taken. He does not consider what is at this moment before the 
Senate. The sugar question is a great question, and it has been 
in the legislation of all foreigncountries. The relation of sugar 
to revenue and taxation has been the greatest single question of 
the kind that has been debated. In the time of the Earl of 
Chatham, in the time of Robert Walpole it was the great question 
in English taxation, and so continued until very recently, and 
it is to be the great question with us. 

If this matter had been introduced as an independent question, 
instead of being contained in a bill of a thousand and more items 
and of several hundred paragraphs, with ten or a dozen sched- 
ules, everybody would say that but four days’ discussion of it in 
the Senate of the United States was wonderfully brief, and that 
we were 5 a gena mistake in yielding to any impatience 
of discussion. I think this matter has got to have serious re- 
consideration on the part of the other side of the Chamber be- 
fore it is finally adopted. 

The Senator from Tennessee can not be, I suppose, the only 
Senator who isignorantof the expressions of impatience of Sen- 
ators which come across the aisle in regard to the proposition, 
as shown so clearly by the honorable Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. ALDRICH] a half hour ago. 

The Senatorfrom Tennessee and the Senators who think with 
him are fond of speaking of their Statesas sovereign States, and 
of the Senators as ambassadors from sovereign States. That 
was a favorite phrase of the late famous Senator from Georgia, 
Mr. Hill. We are forty-four States, spreading over a continent, 
with interests as distinct, although we have the same language, 
as an equal number of communities in Europe, and a larger 
number than the entire number of nations which make up the 
continent of Europe. There wasa great deal of popular com- 
plaint about the 778 of time taken by the silver bill. 

While I felt an in 1 at any suggestion that the major- 
ity of the Senate should not be permitted to act, I never gave 


my assent to the complaint that too much time was taken up in 
dealing with that great transaction which affected the currency 
of the country and the interests of so many of its States. Sup- 
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pose there were held by the nations of Europe a congress to set- 
tle for that group of communities of independent states and na- 
tions the sugar question alone, the Senator from Tennessee 
would think that three months was a wonderfully short time to 
com notes, to compare interests, to hear each other's argu- 
ments, and to have the question disposed of, and yet now he 

resses us because three days, and one of them Saturday, have 
beon expended in this discussion. 

I have not heard a speech from either side of this Chamber 
upon the sugar question which was not as brief as the natura of 
the subject admitted, which was not compact, which was not 
precisely to the point, and which was not designed and adapted 
to persuading the minds of those who differed with the speaker, 
if so be there was any chance of persuading them, and I think 
that whether the Senator desires to hasten final action upon 
this bill or not, this is not the time, it is not the subject, it is 
not the place, it is not the measure when such a pressure will 
tend to hasten its ultimate disposition. 

Mr. President, this is a very important question to States, to 
communities, to the agricultural and mechanical interests, to 
property, to the great body of the people; and I think the Sen- 
ators who have charge of this measure on the part of the Dem- 
ocratic majority will, every one of them, including the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee and the Senator from Arkansas, 
regret if they do not give alittle more consideration than has 

et been given to the proposition of the Senator from Rhode 

sland, which is, that instead of breaking off your bounty when 
your duty begins, you make one lap over the other. 

You are putting the bounty, so far as you pay it, into the 
hands of persons who will get the thing twice—oncein the form 
ofa bounty and once in the form ofaduty—and you will also enable 
this great importing and refining trust and association, now ex- 
isting in this country, to pile up the enormous amount of this 
raw . the duty takes effect, and then the amount 


of the duty will be added to the price and go into their pockets, 
instead of benefiting either the Government or the people who 
pay taxes. 


at is a pretty important point, and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, thoughin charge of the bill and a memberof the Finance 
Committee, as not himself answered it. Ido not wish to say 
anything disrespectful to the Senator, whose great intelligence 
and clearness of apprehension we all appreciate, when I express 
my belief that he can not answer it, and that it can not be an- 
swered. Therefore, it has to be met by some change in this 
. and it will be met before it gets through. 
ow to say, when this enormous and important change is pro- 
d, that nobody shall debate it, it seems to me my honorable 
iend from Tennessee must himself see isan unreasonable prop- 
osition. I thinka proposition can be made which will be accept- 
able to that Senator, and will save the trouble which is now pro- 


Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Tennessee that he modify his request so that at 1 o'clock to- 
morrow—if that be the proper hour—all debate shall cease upon 
the pending paragraph, and that as soon as may be the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] and the 
amendments already proposed by the committee may be voted 
upon without further debate; and after that paragraph shall 
have been concluded, thatthe next paragraph shall be proceeded 
with under the five-minute rule, and the schedule completed 
before we adjourn to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I had made up my mind to 
submit 75 2 1 proposition 

Mr. HOAR. Is gest that the limit be ten minutes. 

Mr. ALLISON. 


five. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think it possible that there may be amend- 
ments which neither the Senator from Massachusetts nor I an- 
ticipate. I hardly think it is probable, but it is possible that 
there will be; and in that view there may be force in the sug- 
gestions of the Senator from Massachusetts. In view of those 
suggestions I had décided so soon as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts should conclude to make the proposition to vote at a 
fixed hour upon the present paragraph, and whether there is or 
is not a limit—though I should prefer a limit to debate uponall 
amendments subsequently offered—I want the distinct under- 
standing that the sugar schedule shall be disposed of to-mor- 
row. 5 

Mr. ALDRICH and others. That is all right. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iask the Senator to modify the request so that 
the debate shall be limited to ten minutes, instead of five min- 
utes, for each Senator. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am quite satisfied to make the limitation 
five or ten minutes, with the understanding that to-morrow be- 
fore we adjourn we dispose of the sugar schedule. 
| Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Chair will state the question. 


XXVI— 359 


; en I suggest ten minutes’ debate instead 
0 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that to-morrow at 1 o'clock the pending 
amendment and any amendments which refer to the first para- 
graph of the sugar schedule be voted upon without further de- 
bate, and that the debate on the schedule be limited after tha 
to ten minutes on each amendment. : 

Mr. HOAR. No, ten minutes to each speech. 

Mr, ALLISON. Ten minutes to each Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not so under- 
stand the cae of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam indifferent, provided we have the agree- 
ment that we dispose of the schedule. Senators may make the 
limit of debate to ten minutes on the amendments, or ten min- 
utes to each speech. I am indifferent as to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And that debate on all other 
amendments submitted to the sugar schedule shall be limited to 
ten minutes by each Senator debating. 

Mr. ALDRICH and Mr. HOAR. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And that before the Senate 
adjourns to-morrow the schedule now before the Senate shall be 
fully passed upon. [A pause,] Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
the joint resolution (S. R. 89) making an approp isun to efray 
expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the Senate. 

he message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 3150) for the relief of Thomas B. Reed; 

A bill (H. R. 5601) to authorize the construction of a wagon 
and foot bridge across the south or main Canadian River at or 
near the town of Noble, in Oklahoma Territory; 

A bill (H. R. 5925) granting a pension to Mary Levans; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 92) to print extra copies of the deci- 
sions of Interior Department relating to public lands and pen- 
sions, 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 3150) for the relief of Thomas B. Reed, was read 
1 8 by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 


rs. 

The bill (H. R. 5601) to authorize the construction of a wagon 
and foot bridge across the South or Main Canadian River ator 
near the town of Noble, in Oklahoma Territory, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (H. R. 5925) granting a pension to Mary Levans, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 92) to print extra copies of the 
decisions of Interior Peper ens relating to public lands and 
pensions, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and he Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, June 5, 1894, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 4, 1894. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

George E. Van Kennen, of New York, to bə collector of cus- 
toms for the district of Oswegatchie, in the State of New York, 
to succeed William R. Remington, resigned. 

SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 

Charles Neilson, of Maryland, to be Second Assistant Post- 

master-General, vice J. Lowrie Bell, resigned. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Frederick N. Cooper, to be postmaster at Lyons, in the county 
of Rice and State of Kansas, in the place of Clark Conkling, 
whose commission expired March 20, 1894. 

John W. Clendenin, to be postmaster at Anthony, in the county 
of Harper and State of Kansas, in the place of Samuel H. Nes- 
bit, whose commission enpire January 16, 1894. 

Joseph B. Fugate, to be postmaster at Newton, in the county 
of Harvey and Stateof Kansas, in the place of William J. Puett, 
whose commission expired May 27, 1894. 
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John E. Ireland, to be postmaster at Iola, in the county of 
Allen and State of Kansas, in the place of W.H. McClure, whose 
commission expired April 22, 1894. 

Warren Knaus, to be postmaster at McPherson, in the count; 
of McPherson and State of Kansas, in the place of James M. 
Simpson, whose commission expired February 19, 1894. 

Sara Blair Lynch, to be postmaster at Leavenworth, in the 
county of Leavenworth and State of Kansas, in the place of 
George Ritchey, whose commission expired May 27, 1891. 

J. M. McCown, to be postmaster at Emporia, in the county of 
Lyon and State of Kansas, in the place of Isaac E. Lambert, whose 
commission expired January 9, 1894. 

Harry MeMillan, to be postmaster at Minneapolis, in the 
county of Ottawa and State of Kansas, in the place of Thomas E. 
Hurley, whose commission expired February 25, 1894. 

P. A. Pearson, to be postmaster at Kinsley, in the county of 
Edwards and State of Kansas, in the place of Fred W. Edwards, 
removed. 

Edgar C. Post, to be postmaster at Atchison, in the county of 
Atchison and State of Kansas, in the place of Solomon R. Washer, 
whose commission expired March 20, 1894. 

Timothy Sexton, to be postmaster at Augusta, in the county 
of Butler and State of Kansas, in the place of Andrew J. Ryan, 
whose commission expires June 10, 1894. 

William A. Sturm, to be postmaster at Caldwell, in the county 
of Sumner and State of Kansas, in the place of John H. Ball, 
whose commission expired February 19, 1894. 

David Swinehart, to be postmaster at Dodge City, in the county 
of Ford and State of Kansas, in the place of Richard W. Evans, 
whose commission expires June 10, 1894. 

R. J. Zahniser, to be postmaster at Mercer, in the county of 
Mercer and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of David L. Bar- 
ton, whose commission expired June 6, 1894. 

Kittie B. Guynn, to be postmaster at Columbus, in the coun 
of Colorado and State of Texas, in the place of James A. Toli- 
ver, whose commission expires ’June 1894. 

Philip H. Keyes, to be postmaster at Keyser, in the county of 
Mineral and State of West Virginia, in 5 f John Miller, 
whose commission expired December 20, 1893. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate June 4, 1894. 
POSTMASTER. 


_ Robert W. Smith, to be postmaster at Sterling, in the county 
of Logan and State of Colorado. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
: MONDAY, June 4, 1894. 


The House met at 120’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
E. B. BAGBY. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 

roved. x 
R LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. TERRY, for this day, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. BARTLETT, for two days, on account of illness in his 
family. 

To Nr. PAGE, for one week, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. GROSVENOR, for three days. 

To Mr. KRIBBS, for ten days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. AVERY, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 5779) to mans certain lands to the township board of 
Inwood Township, igan, for cemetery bad pera 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint 
resolution (S. Res. 89) making an appropriation to defray ex- 
penses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the Senate; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested. 


, ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution (H. Res. 185) authorizing the purchase or condemna- 
tion of land in the vicinity of Gettysburg, Pa.; when the Speaker 
signed the same ç 


CONSTRUCTION OF A BRIDGE ACROSS THE CALUMET RIVER. 

Mr. DURBOROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration ofa bili (S. 1424) to amend section 
8 of an act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Calumet River, approved March 1, 1893. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, stc., That sections ot “An act to authorize the construction of 
a bridge across the Calumet River," approved March 1, 1893, be, and ishereby, 
amended so that the time within which the actual construction of said 
bridge may be commenced is hereby extended for the od of two years, 
and the time for the completion of said bridge is hereby extended for the 
period of four years from March 1, 1894. 

3 right of Congress to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby re- 

The following amendments, recommended by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, were adopted: 

Line 8, strike out“ two years” and insert one year;” line 9, 
strike out four“ and insert three;” line 10, strike out March 
1, 1894,” and insert “ the date of the approval of this act.“ 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to a third reading; and it 
was accordingly read the third time, and ` 

On motion of Mr. DURBOROW,a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE DELAWARE. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the pill (S. 1950) to authorize the Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey Railroad Company, or either of them, 
to construct and maintain a bridge over the Delaware River 
between the States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The bill was read at length. 

Several amendments recommended by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce were agreed to. i 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MAHON, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House ask for a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the bill just passed. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. WISE, Mr. DURBOROW, and Mr. MAHON. 


COMMITTEE CHANGES. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. HALL of Minnesota was relieved 
from duty from the Committee on Indian Affairs, and Mr. TATE 
from duty on the Committee on Patents. The Speaker then ap- 
pointed Mr. HALL of Minnesota as a member of the Committee 
on Patents,and Mr. TATE as a member of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole for the purpose of 
further considering the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the operation 
of the laws imposing a tax of 8 cent upon notes issued dur- 
ing the period therein mentioned. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, there has been no call of 
committees this morning. 

The SPEAKER. There is no call of committees on the first 
and third Mondays of the month. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I ask unanimous consent to submit a re- 
port from the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I withdraw the motion to allow the gentle- 
man to present his report. 


COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON, from the Committee on Appropriations, re- 
ported in lieu of the bill H. R. 6593, a bill (H. R. 7324) to aid and 
encourage the holding of a cotton States international exposi- 
tion at Atlanta, Ga., in the year 1895, and making an appropria- 
tion therefor; which was referred to the Committee of the ole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the minority have leave to file their views upon this bill, 
to be printed with the report of the committee. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Before the question is put on 
the motion of the gentleman from Illinois. I should like to ask 
him about how much 7 05 he expects the debate upon this 
banking bill to run? Task the question for this reason: The In- 


dian Appropriation bill has given way upon three occasions to 
other matters in the House, and it is exceedingly important that 
we enter at an early period upon the discussion of that appro- 
priation bill. 


` 


amen 
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The Ist of July is approsching: and the bill will probably be 
discussed at length in the House. As one member of the com- 
mittee, I would be very gina indeed to have its consideration be- 

f at an early day. e have been waiting now for about forty 


yS. 
Mr. HOLMAN. If the gentleman will allow me, I wish to say 
to the gentleman from Tllinois [Mr. SPRINGER] that to-morrow 
morning I will ask the House to go into Committee of the Whole 
to consider the Indian appropriation bill. 


REPEAL OF 10 PER CENT TAX ON BANE ISSUES. 


The motion of Mr. SPRINGER was agreed to; and the House 

accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole (Mr, 
; RICHARDSON of Tennessee in the chair), and resumed the con- 
‘ sideration of the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the operation of the 
‘laws imposing a tax of 10 per cent on notes issued during the 
' period therein mentioned. $ 

Mr. DALZELL, Mr. Chairman, the measure now pending be- 
fore the committee is one of comparatively little importance. The 
real question in the mind of every one is that which relates to the 

ent proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Cox); 
and that is a question of transcendent importance, involving as it 
does the financial policy of the nation. 
i The law that imposed a tax of 10 per cent upon State bank issues 
was passed to exclude those issues from circulation, so as to leave an 
open field for a uniform national currency. The proposition of the 
' gentleman from Tennessee has for its ultimate purpose the rehabilita- 
tion of State banks as banks of issue; and, should it prevail, will 
result in restoring to our currency the varied and picturesque but 
largely worthless paper issues of the days before the war. In my 
J ent such t would be t with untold ills to the people 
ae classes, and would be a long step backward in financial legis- 
on. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. Chairman, to attempt to discuss all the 
aspects of this question; the gentlemen of the committee having 

the bill in charge may be trusted to do that. I propose to confine 
myself to an examination of some of the 1 aspects of the pro- 

‘posed legislation. My main proposition is thatit was the intent 
ef the Constitution to put the currency of the country under the 
absolute control of Congress, exclusive of State interference, so as 
to secure for us a uniform monetary system. 

This is apparent, as it seems to me, from the language of the Con- 
stitution, from the history of its adoption, from its contemporaneous 
and subsequent construction by some of the most distinguished 
statesmen and jurists known to ourhistory. Paper money in the 
shape of notes issued by State banks had been in circulation for 
many years prior to the adoption of the Constitution—indeed, from 
the earliest colonial times. Its lack of uniformity and its general 
worthlessness were well known to and appreciated by the men who 
made the Constitution. 

During the Revolutionary war Con issued over $300,000,000 
of paper money, which in 1787, at the time the Constitution was 
adopted, was not worth that many cents. In the light of these 
facts the framers of the Constitution wrote into that instrument 
section 8, article 1, declaring that— 

ongress shall have power to coin money, regulate the valne thereof and 
3 and to fix the standard of — and measures. 9 

And then, as if to emphasize the exclusive power of the Federal 
Government on this subject, they wrote into that same instrument 
section 10, of the same article 

No State shall coin money, emit bills of credit, or make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 

Now, it will be observed that there is an express grant to Con- 
gress and a prohibition to the States. This clanse as it originally 
existed in the first draft of the Constitution did not contain this 
prohibition. It provided that the States might emit bills of credit 
and make them a tender in payment of debts, “if Congress should 
assent.” The prohibition, you will observe, was not absolute but 
conditional. But on the 27th day of August, 1787, in the constitu- 
tional convention the following proceedings took place. I quote 
from the Madison Papers: 


Mr. Wilson and Mr. Sherman moved to insert after the words “to coin money” 
the words nor emit bills of credit, nor make anything but gold and silver eoin 
a tender in payment of debts." 


In other words it was moved to insert in the Constitution the very 
provision that you find existing in it to-day. 


Making these prohibitions absolute instead of making the measures allowable, 
== the thirteenth article, with the consent of the Legislature of the United 

tes.” 

Mr. Gorman 3 the purpose would be as well secured by the provision of 
Article 13, which es the consent of the general Legislature necessary, and that 
in that mode no o; para would be excited; whereas an absolute prohibition of 
paper money wi rouse the pay mas mse o itien fram its i * 

T. SHERMAN thought this a fav crisis for crushing paper money.” If 
the consent of the Legislature could authorize emissions of it, the friends 2 
mone: make every exertion to get into the Legislature in order to license it. 

The question being divided on the first part, “nor emit bills of 


credit, 9 eight States voted in the aflirmative and one in the negative, 
and Maryland divided. The remaining part of Mr. WILSON’S and 
Mr. SHERMAN’S motion was agreed to, nem con. 


It is thus apparent that this prohibition as it now appears in the 
Constitution was made after consideration and debate and upon 
the distinct ground that it was important to crush paper money. 
And so, when Hamilton and Madison and Jay came to write that re- 
markable series of papers, to whose influence more than to any 
other the friends of the Constitution owed its adoption, they used 
as an ent in favor of its ratification the fact that it contained 
an express prohibition inst the use of papar money by the States. 
I read yon now from artiele 44 of the Fe ist, the author of which 
was Mr. Madison: 

The extension of the prohibition to bills of credit must give pleasure to every 
citizen in proportion to his love of justice and his knowledge of the true sprin ga 
of oe prosperity. 

he loss which America has sustained since the peace from the pestilent effects 
of paper money on thenecessary confidence between man and man, on the neces- 
ped confidence in the public councils, on the industry and morals of the 
and on the character of republican_ 8 coustitutes an enormous 
against the States chargeable with this unadvised measure, which must long re- 
main unsatisfied; or rather an accumulation of guilt, whioh ean be expia: 
otherwise than by a voluntary sacrifice on the altar of justice of power 
which has been the instrument of it. 

In addition to these persuasive considerations, it may be observed that the samo 
reasons which show the necessity of denying to the States the power of regulating 
coin prove with equal force that they — — not to be at liberty to substitute a 
paper medium in the place of coin. every State a right to regulate the 
value of its coin, there might be as many different currencies as States, and thus 
the intercourse among them would be impeded; retrospective alterations in its 
value — cei made, and thus the citizens of other States be injured and ani- 
mosities be kindled among the States themselves. The subjects — ‘od poe 


ers might suffer from the same cause, and hence the Union be 
embroiled by the indiseretion of a 8 

Nowne of these mischiefs is less dent to a power in the States to emit 
monoy than to coin gold or silver. The power to make anything but gold and 
silver a tender in pa of debts is withdrawn from the States on the same 
principle with that of issuing a paper currency. 

It thus appears that the opinion of these gentlemen, each of 
whom was a constituent part of the constitutional convention, was 
at the time that they urged the adoption of this Constitution, te 
the express effect that the States had been prohibited by the terms 
of that instrument from emitting bills of credit which they called 
in general terms ee money. 

n December 13, 1790, Alexander Hamilton presented his famous 
report in fayor of the establishment of a United States bank. In 
the course of that discussion he made use of this language: 


The emitting of moi the authority of Government is hib- 
ited to the individual States by ee National Constitution, and the spi tt that 


prohibition ought not to be ed by the Government of the United States. 
Though paper emissions under a general authority might have some — 
not appheable and be free from some disad * are applicable to 


DEE SE ee Onna ae et eae anaes 
o 


to abuse, 
and, it may ever be affirmed, s0 certain 3 
use 


Government will be shown in never trusting i with so seducing and 
dangerous an expedient. 
And you will recollect that the ground upon which the establish 


ment of the United States bank was advocated, not only in the 
first instance by Mr. Hamilton, but in the subsequent es for 
its recharter, was that its establishment would tend to give usa 
uniform national currency. Mr. Madison, President of the United 
States, in his message sent to Congress on the 5th day of December, 
1815, uses this language: 


It is essential to e modification of the finances that the benefit of a uniform 
national eurre FFC 
cious metals it is believed, be a temporary evil; until they can be 


rendered the general medium of exchange it devolves on the wisdom of Congress 
to provide a substitute which shall equally engage the confidence and aceommo- 
date the wants of the citizens throughont the nation, 

From this it clearly appears that the opinion of Mr. Madison in 
1815, when 5 Execntive chair of the nation, was entirel 
in consonance with his opinion when, as a private eitizen, he sete | 
the adoption of the Constitution in the Federalist on the ground 
that the States were prohibited from issuing paper money. 

There can be no possible doubt as to the proper function of Con- 
gress on this subject and as to its right and consequent duty to pro- 
vide the people of the country with a currency which shall be both 
uniform and national. 

I have quoted from the message of Mr. Madison; now let me quote 
further from the report of his Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Dalis 
made in 1815, to the effect that never was the exclusive power 
the Congress to regulate the N denied even by those 
men who were in favor of gold and silver as the standard of 
values. Mr. Dallas said: 

By the Constitution of the United States is ted 
the Power to coin mani: to re; alate = valuo of domostio and foreign ins in 
circu on, an ne 0 
of credit, while iis declared by t poss instrum dent fiat no 8 y 
money or emit bills of credit.“ The constitutional authority to emit 
credit has also been exercised in a qualified and limited manner. D) 
ence of the bank of the United States the bills or notes of the co: 
declared by law to be receivable in all payments to the United f 
Treasury notes, which have been since issued for the services of the late war, 
have been endowed with the samequality. s 

The constitutional and legal the monetary sgoran of the United 

vernment to insti- ? 


9 —— of 

States is thus distinctly seen; and the power of the Federal 

tute and regulate it, whether the circulating medium consists of coin or bills of 
credit, 
deemed 


of the 


must, in its general policy, as well as in the terms of its investment, be ' 
an exclusive power. It is true that a system depending upon the 


all 


7 


the establishment o 
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unfavorable course of trade. But whenever the 


emergency occurs 
to follow that the which was 


a change of system it seems 
coin is alone competent to create a 


necessarily 

alone competent to establish the national 
national substitute. 

In February, 1816, there was pending before the House a bill for 

f a national ank, reported by John C. Calhoun, 

of South Carolina, chairman of the Committee on National Cur- 

rency, and Mr. Calhoun announced his views with re t to State 

bank issues, the right and 8 of absolute Federal control, in 

no meas or uncertain terms. I beg to read from what he said 

on that occasion. You will find it in vol. 2, Calhoun's works, at 


p. 157. 

As to the state of the currency, Mr. Calhoun proceeded to remark, that it was 
extremely depreciated, and, in d es, Varying according to the different sections 
of the country. AN would assent, that this state of the currency was a stain on 
public and private credit, and injurious to the morals of the community. This 
Was so clear a tion that it required no proof. There were, however, other con- 
siderations ar ng from the state of the currency, not so distinctly felt, nor so 

to. The state of our circulating medium was, he said, opposed 


entirely. There is no money but paper 
of the United States was intended to be placed entirely 


g to Congress the power to coin money, regulate 
ye to give a ateeniness and 


he said, a depreciated paper currency, which could only and made 
uniform by Tars ee? for that purpose to the General Government. The 
States could not do it. He ed, therefore, taking into view the prohibition 


* 

There had indeed, Mr. Calhoun said, been an extraordinary revolution in the 
currency of the Ae By a sort of undercurrent, the power of Con s ‘to 
regulate the money of the country had caved in, and upon its ruins sprung 
up those institutions which now exercised the right of making money for and in 
the United States; for gold and silver are not now the only money—whatever is 
the medium of purchase and sale must take their place; and as bank paper alone 
was now employed for — purpose it had become the money of the 5 A 
change great and wonderful has taken . said he, which divests you of your 
rights, and tarns Pees back to the condition of the 8 war, in which 
every State issued bills of credit, which were made a legal tender, and were cf 
various values. $ 

This, then, Mr. C. said, was the evil. Wo have, in lien of gold and silver, a 
— medium, unequally but generally depreciated, which affects the trade and 

ustry of the country; which paralyzes the national arm; which sullies the 

faith, both public and 523 of the United States; a medium no longer restin 
on gold and silver as its basis. We have, indeed, laws regulating the currency o. 
foreign coins; but they under present circumstances, a mockery of legisla- 
tion, because there is no in circulation. The right of making money, an at- 
tribute of sovereign power, a sacred and important right, was exercised by two 
hundred and sixty banks scattered over every part of the United States, not re- 
sponsible to any power whatever for their issues of paper. ` 

The next an . inquiry was, he said, how this evil was to be remedied. 
Restore, said he, these institutions to their original ive up 
their usurped power; cause them to return to their legitimate office of places of 
discount and deposit; let them be no longer mere paper machines; restore the 
state of things which existed anterior to 1813, which was consistent with the just 
policy and interests of the country; cause them to falfill their contracts—to 
respect their broken faith; resolve that everywhere there shall be a uniform 
value to the national currency; your constitutional control will then prevail. 


Time prevents my reading further from Mr. Calhoun, but the con- 
clusion at which he arrived, you will observe, was that the only 
remedy for the evils of a depreciated currency lay in the exercise 
by prs i of its constitutional power to drive out of circulation 
the State-bank issues and to establish an uniform national currency. 

Mr. Chairman, the spirit that animates the advocates of this meas- 
ure to-day is the spirit of State rights; that narrow and contracted 
doctrine which makes a man's country not the continent of which 
he is a citizen, and all of which is eee eee by our flag, but that 
petty piece of territory Which, known by some particular name, 
assumes an importance in his mind to which it is not entitled, save 
as a part of the United States of America. 

In the face of these gentlemen I flaunt this speech of the greatest 
statesman that ever lent the luster of his name to the pernicious 
doctrine that belittles American citizenship and makes that which 
is continental only provincial. I invoke to-day the shade of John 
C. Calhoun against the monstrous proposition to denationalize our 
currency and plunge us again into the quagmire of State bank issues. 
Sg ag on the ublican side.] 

. STRAUS. Will the gentleman allow me one question? 
Mr. DALZELL, I do not care to be interrupted, because my time 
is so short. 

Turning now from the great apostle of State rights, I ask you to 
listen to the great expounder of the Constitution, to whom Liberty 
and Union were of all things in life the dearest. In a speech made 
3 United States Senate on the 25th of May, 1832, Mr. Webster 
said: 

A sound currency is an essential and indispensable security for the fruits of 
industry and honest enterprise. Every,man of property, of industry, every man 
who desires to 3 what he honestly possesses or to obtain what he can 
honestly earn, a direct interest in maintaining a safe circulating medium, 
such a medium as shall be a real and substantial representative of property, not 


use; cause them to 


liable to vibrate with opinions, not subject to be blown up or blown down by the 


breath of speculation, but made stable and secure by its immediate relation to 
that which the whole world regards as of a permanent value. 

A currency is one of the poue of politicalevils. It undermines the 
virtues necessary for the support of the social system, and enco propensi- 
ties destructive of its 5 It wars against industry, frugality, and econ- 
omy, and it fosters the evil spirits of extravagance and speculation. Of all the 
contrivances for ee OS laboring classes of mankind, none has been more 
effectual than that which deludes them with paper money. This is the most 
effectual of inventions to fertilize the rich man's field by the sweat of the poor 
man’s brow. Ordinary tyranny, oppression, excessive taxation, these bear lightly 
on the a of the mass of the community compared with a fraudulent our 
rency and the robberies committed by depreciated paper. ` 

Our own history has recorded for Sur iasiruction enough of the demoralizin 
2 the injustice, and the intolerable oppression on the virtuous and w 
disposed, of a degraded paper currency, authorized by law, or in any way counte- 
nanced by Government. 

He says further, on the very point I am discussing: 

“Itis farther to be observed that the States can not issue bills of credit; not that 
they can not make them legal tender, but that they can not issue them atall. Is 
not this a clear indication of the intent of the Constitution to restrain the States, 
as 4 Go establishing a paper circulation as from interfering with the metallic 
circulation 
Banks have been created by States with no capital whatever, their notes be- 
ing put into circulation ony on the credit of the State, or the Statelaw. What 
are the issues of such banks but bills of credit issued by the State? I confess, 
Mr. President, that the more I reflect on this subject, the more clearly does my 
mind 88 the conclusion that the creation of State b: for the pur- 
pose and with the power of circulating paper, is not consistent with the grants 
and prohibitions of the Constitution.” 

I have already quoted Mr. Calhoun, whose name ought to be one 
to conjure by with the Democratic party; now, let me quote another 
distinguished statesman, who occupies somewhat the same relation to 
the Democratic party that Alexander Hamilton does to the Federal- 
ist party. I mean Albert Gallatin, of Pennsylvania. There is no 
stain on his reputation as a man. Nothing detracts from his fame 
as amongst the most illustrious of our scholars infinance. He pre- 
pared an article in 1830 for an American review, on Banks and Cur- 
rency. That article is full of wisdom and shows the intimate and 
accurate knowledge he possessed of the subject of which he treated. 
Let me call attention to it. 

Mr. WALKER. Give the volume and pago. 

Mr. DALZELL. I quote from volume 3 of the writings of Albert 
Gallatin, at page 319. 

We have aray adverted to the provisions of the Constitution, which declare 
that no State shall either còin money, emit bills of credit, make anything but gold 
and silver coins a tender in payment of debts, or pass any law impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts, and which vest in Con, the exclusive power to coin money 
and to regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin. N 

Mr. BOATNER. Would the gentleman from Pennsylvania object 
to a question directly at that point? 

Mr. DALZELL. Not if it is only a question. 

Mr. BOATNER. Would the gentleman object to stating there 
that the views which were expressed by Mr. Gallatin, Mr. Webster, 
and Mr. Calhoun, were all overruled by the Supreme Court in the 
case of Briscoe vs. Kentucky, and that that was sanctioned by three 
successive decisions of the Supreme Court holding to the same effect. 

Mr. DALZELL. My answer to the gentleman is that my con- 
struction of the decision in the case of Briscoe vs. The Bank of 
Kentucky is that it did not overrule the views of Mr. Madison, and 
Mr. Webster, and Mr. Calhoun, which I have cited. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I will state to the gentleman that he has 
not quoted Mr. Webster entirely, on that subject. 

Mr. DALZELL. Ihope I will not have a speech injected into the 
body of mine. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Very well. I did not know whether 
you wanted to give Mr. Webster complete or in piecemeal. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Webster, like every other man in public life 
for a lifetime, apee at diferent times, opinions hardly consist- 
ent with each ot er, but I think I can demonstrate to this commit- 
tee, if I havo the time, that the views I have cited as comin 
Mr. Webster were the matured views of his life, and that he 
the belief of them. Mr. Gallatin says: 

It was obviously the object of the Constitution to consolidate the United States 
into one nation, so far as 2 all their relations with foreign countries, and 
that the internal powers of the General Government should be applied only to 
objects necessary for that purpose, or to those few which were deemed essential 
to the prosperity of the country and to the Wee convenience of the people of 
the several States. Amongst the objects thus selected were the power to regu- 
late 5 among the several States and the control over the monetary sys- 
tem of the country. 

This 3 power is, and has ever been, one of primary importance. 
It is for want of such general power that Germany has always been inundated 
with coins often debased and varying from state to state in standard and in 
denomination. The same defect was found in the former united provinces of the 
Netherlands, and the banks of kp oa of Hamburg and Amsterdam were Link 9 
nally established for the pu: of correcting that evil. Even under the articles 
of confederation Congress already the sole and exclusive right and power 
of regulating the alloy and value of coins struck by their own authority or by 
that of the respective States. It was on a most deliberate view of the subject 
that the same powers were confirmed and enlarged by the Constitution and the 
individual States excluded from any participation which might interfere with the 
controlling power of the General Government. 4 Z 

With the exception of those which are connected with the foreign relations of the 
United States, either in war or in , there are no powers more and 


exp: y 
exclusively vested in Con a less disputable nature or of greater general 
utility than those on the subject of currency. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. HAUGEN. I yield twenty minutes of my time to the gentle- 
man. I believe I have an hour. 7 


from 
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tleman from Wisconsin has an hour, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


Mr. DALZELL. Now, perhaps anticipating a point upon which I 


The CHAIRMAN. The 
and yields twenty minutes 
D 


shall dwell later on more at length, but which I want to di 
so far as Mr. Gallatin is concerned, before I leave him, Mr, 
says in this same article: 


Congress has the power to lay stamp duties on notes, on bank notes, and on 
any description of bank notes. That power has already ‘been exercised, and the 
duties may be laid to such an amount and in such a manner as may be necessary 
e object intended. This object is not merely to provide generally for 
fare, but to ca into effect, in conformity with tho last para- 


the eral wel 
graph of the eighth section of the first cle, those several and express pro- 
as exclusively the control over 


visions of the Constitution which vest in Con 

the monetary system of the United States, and more particularly those which 

imply the necessity of a uniform currency, 
+ * * a 


ose of, 
allatin 


* * 


* 

Congress may, if it deems proper, lay a stamp duty on small notes which will 
put an end to their ena en it may lay such rf duty on all bank notes as 
would convert all the banks into banks of discount and of deposit only, annihi- 

` late the paper currency, and render a bank of the United States unnecessary in 
reference to that object. 

This is simply an indorsement, half a century in advance of the 
decision of the ee Court in the case of Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, 
about which I 1 have something to say further on. 

Mr. Gallatin then goes on to say that— 

It was not at all anticipated, at the time when tho former bank of the United 
States wus first proposed, and when constitutional objections were raised against 
it, that bank notes issued by multiplied State banks, gradually superseding the 
use of gold and silver, would become the general currency of the country. 

The effect of the few banks then nag. had not been felt beyond the three 
cities where they had been established. The States were forbidden by the Con- 
stitution to issue bills of credit; bank notes are bills of credit to all intents and 

a and the States could not do throngh others what it was not authorized 

A do itself, but the bank notes, not being issued on the credit of the States, nor 
guaran by them, were not consid as being, under the Constitution, pills 
of credit emitted by the States. Subsequent events have shown that the notes of 
State banks, pervading the whole country, might poau the very effect which 
the Constitution had intended to prevent by prohibiting the emission of bills of 
credit by any State. 

The injustice to individuals, the embarrassments of Government, the depresia- 
tion of the currency, its want of uniformity, the moral necessity imposed on 
the community either to receive that unsoun: PeT or to suspend every pay- 
ment, purchase, sale, or other transaction incident to the wants of society, al. the 
evils which followed the suspension of specie payments, have been as great, if 
not greater, than those which might have been inflicted by a paper currency 
issued under the authority of any State. We have already adverted to the sev. 
eral provisions of the Constitution which 3 to Congress the right and imposed 
~ it ~ duty to provide a remedy; but there is one which deserves s con- 

eration, 8 


This special consideration to which Mr. Gallatin refers is that of 
providing a uniform currency for the nation. 
He goes on to say: 


We will now ask whether, independent of every other consideration, Congress 
was not authorized and bound to pass the laws necessary and proper for carryin 
into effect with good faith those provisions of the Constitution f And whether tha 
could or can be done in any other manner than either by reverting to a purely 
metallic or by substituting a uniform currency to that which had proved so essen- 
tially defective in that respect, and which, from its not being subject to one and 
the same control, is, and forever will be, liable to that defect. 


And then, advancing a step further than any to which I have 
alluded, Mr. Gallatin lays down this proposition, that the uniformity 
of taxation called for by the terms of the Federal Constitution 
depends upon a uniform circulation. 

r. WALKER. Elaborate that. 

Mr. DALZELL. He says: 


The uniformity of duties and taxes of every description, whether internal or 
external, direct or indirect, is an essential an fundamental 3 of the Con. 
stitution. It is self-evident that uniformity can not be carried into effect without 
a correspondin ieee É of currency. ithout laws to this effect it is abso- 
lutely impossible that the taxes and duties should be uniform, as the Constitution 
prescribes; such laws ure, therefore, necessary and proper in the most strict sense 
of the words. There are but two means of effecting the object—a metallic or a uni- 
form paper currency. Congress has the option of either; and either of the two 
which may appear the most eligible will be strictly constitutional, because 
strictly necessary and proper for carrying into effect the object. 


Now, the practical importance of this suggestion is shown by Mr. 
Gal tory 


Story. Pursuing this idea, suggested by latin, Mr. 
said: 

2 the late war with Great Britain (1812 to 1814), in consequence of the 
banks of the Middlo, and Southern, and Western States having suspended specie 


ymenis for their bank notes, they depreciated as low as 25 per cent discount 
rom their normal value. The duties on imports were, however, paid and received 
in the local eurrency, and the consequence was that goods imported at Baltimore 
paid 20 per cont less duty than the same goods paid when imported into Boston. 
This is a plain, practical violation of the Constitution that all duties, imports, 
and excises should be uniform. 
So that we have here, first the proposition of Mr. Gallatin, which 
appeals to us as a matter of reason, and next the proot of its truth 
-in the historical facts recorded by Mr. Story. 

_ Referring again to Mr. Story upon this same subject of the neces- 
sity of a uniform national currency, 1 read from sections 1119 and 
1120 of his work on the Constitution: ` 

The 8 upon which the agrees power to coin mone 
value of foreign and domestic coin is granted to the Natio: 

require much illustration in order to vindicate it. 
He then dwells at some length upon the necessity of having some 
single and central control of the currency, and goes on to say: 


The only question which could properly arise under our tical instituti 
is whether it should be confided to the ational or to the State ‘government, Tt 


and to regulate the 
Government can not 


is manifest that the former could alone give it complete effect and secure a whole: ! 
some and uniform currence: hout the Union. ‘The varying standards and 
regulations of the different States would produce infinite embarrassments and 
vexations in the course of trade, and often subject the innocent to the grossest 
frauds. The evils of this nature were so essentially felt that the power was un- ' 
hesitatingly confided by the Articles of the Confederation ex er to the 
General Government, notwithstanding the extraordinary -jealousy which per- 
vades every clause of that instrument. 

But the concurrent power thereby reserved to the States (as well as the want of ; 
a power to regulate the value of foreign coins) was, under that feeble . of 
sovereignty, soon found to destroy the whole importance of the t. e floods 
of depreciated paper money, with which most of the States of the Union during- 
the last war as well as the Revolutionary war with England, were inundated, to 
the dismay of the traveler and the ruin of commerce, afford a lively proof of the 
mischiefs of a currency under the control of the States. 

It will be he r seen that this is an exclusive power in Congress, the States 
being expressly prohibited from coining money. 

Isubmit, therefore, that the language of the Constitution itself, 
the circumstances contemporaneous with and attendant upon its ` 
adoption, and the construction placed upon it by eminent states- 
men and jurists familiar with its history, conclusively establish 
the fact that one of the main objects intended to be accomplished 
by its adoption was to vest the absolute control of our monetary 
system in Bene with a view to the establishment of a uniform 
national currency, and as a means to that end the entire abolition 
of State-bank issues. 7 

I go a step further now, and I say that State-bank issues are pro- 
hibited in express terms by the language of the Constitution. That 
language is: 

No State shall * * * coin money, emit bills of credit, make anything but 
gold or silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 

The Point here, you will observe, is, what is the meaning of the 
term “emit bills of credit?” It would be useless for me, and some- 
what an act of assumption on my part, to undertake to advance my 
view as to the meaning of this phrase, in face of the fact that it 
has already received judicial consideration and decision, after most 
elaborate argument on the part of some of the most brilliant 1 
minds in our history, I incline to believe that the meaning of 
phrase is that which is given it by Chief-Justice Marshall in the 
case of Craig vs. Missouri, reported in 4 Peters. The decision in 
that case is conclusive to my mind against the constitutionality of 
State-bank issues, notwithstanding decisions that haye been ren- 
dered since. 

The case of Craig vs. Missouri was this: The Legislature of Mis- 
gouri passed an act entitled“ An act for the establishment of loan 
offices,” by the provisions of which an issue was authorized of cer- 
tificates in denominations not exceeding $10 nor less than 50 cents, 
in the following form: 4 

This certificate shall be receivable at the treasury of any of the loan offices in 
the State of Missouri, in discharge of taxes or debts due to the State, for the sum 
of dollars, with interest for the same at the rate of 2 per centum per annum 
from this date. 

These certificates were made receivable for taxes, State and mu- 
nicipal; for the salaries and fees of all officers, and in payment for 
salt made at salt springs owned by the State. Certain property of 
the State was pledged for their redemption. 

The question was whether this act was repugnant to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, as infringing the prohibition against 
the emission of bills of credit by the States. The court decided 
that it was, the opinion being delivered by Chief-Justice Marshall. 
In his opinion he reviewed the history of paper issues during the 
period of our colonial history and that immediately preceding the 
adoption of the Constitution, pointed out the evils arising there- 
from and declared that— 
To cut up this mischief b 


the roets, a mischief which was felt through the 
United States, and which deeply affected the interest and pro: ‘ity of all, the 
poopie declared in their Constitution that no State should emit bills of credit. If 
o prohibition means anything— 
He said— 
1f the words are not empty sounds, it must comprehend the emission of any paper 
medium, by a State government, for the purpose of common circulation. 
The fact that the issues authorized by the act were not made a 
legal tender, the chief justice held to be immaterial. 
The Constitution— 
He said— 
considers the emission of bills of credit and the enactment of tender laws as 


distinct operations, independent of each other, which may be separately per- 
formea. Both— $ 
He said— 


are forbidden. To sustain the one, because it is not also the other; to say that 
bills of credit may be emitted, if they be not made a tender in payment of debts, 
is in effect to expunge that distinct, independent prohibition, and to read the 
clause as if it had been entirely omitted. 

In other words, the case of Craig vs. Missouri decided that the 
emission of any paper medium by a State for the purpose of com- 
mon circulation was within the inhibition of the Constitution. 

It defined “bills of credit” to signify “a paper medium intended 
to circulate between individuals, and between government and 
individuals, for the ordinary purposes of society.” £ 

Now, if we stopped there, if there were no other decisions than 
the decision in the case of Craig rs. Missouri, I undertake to say 
that no man would have the temerity to assert that there could be 
a rehabilitation of State banks as banks of issue and a new imposi- 
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tion on the people of this of the evils which existed prior 
to the passage of the law which is now sought to be repealed. But 
there have been subsequent decisions on this question, and in ascer- 
taining the present state of the law it behooves us to examine those 
decisions. e next is the decision in the case of Briscoe rs. The 
Bank of Kentucky, reported in 11 Peters. 

The case was twice argued. Upon its first argument Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall was still upon the bench, and a decision was arrived 
at following the lines of the decision in Craig v. Missouri. Unfor- 
‘tunately for the country in any aspect of the case, unfortunately 
for the country in every aspect, Chicf Justice Marshall died. A 
Teargument was ordered. At that time the political conflict, with 
which we are all familiar as a matter of hi between Andrew 
Jackson and the U. 8. Bank had its influence. Roger B. Taney, 
Jackson's Sec of the Treasury, who removed the deposits, 
was appointed Chief Justice in Marshall’s place, and upon the 
reargument of the case another decision was arrived at. 

The case was as follows: 

The State of Kentucky chartered a banking corporation of which 
it became the sole stockholder. This corporation the State author- 
ized to issue notes. All of its directors were chosen by the legis- 
lature of the State;-all the dividends were payable to the State. 
The notes were made substantially a legal tender. The faith of 
the State was r ge for their redemption. Upon this state of 
facts the court held that the issues of this bank were not within 
the constitutional inhibition against the emission by a State of 
bills of credit, and upon this decision the friends of repeal rely as 
establishing the constitutionality of State bank issues in general. 
It does not seem to me that the case rules all that is claimed for it. 
What it does rule must be learned from the questions legitimately 
before the court, not from the dicta in the opinion, which are numer- 
ous and unreliable. 

It can not surely be contended that a State can do indirect] 
what it can not do directly; that it can emit bills of credit throng 
the medium of a corporation while it can not emit bills of credit 
itself. It is the characteristic feature of this case and of every case 
that follows it upon the same subject that the issues of the banks 
in question had behind them the credit of the State and the addi- 
tional credit of a private corporation, behind which latter credit 
was the further 8 of a paid up capital stock. 

Woodruff vs. Trapnell (10 Howard) and Darrington vs. Bank of 
Alabama (13 Howard) are cited as affirming the principle that 
State-bank issues are not bills of credit within the meaning of the 
Constitution. But none of these cases decide that. It is to be 
observed of all of them that they 22 facts identical with those 
presented in Brisco vs. Bank of Kentucky, and that the notes au- 
thorized to be issued in each of them had for their redemption a 
double og the responsibility of the State and that of the cor- 
poration. So that nothing can be affirmed of these cases save and 
except that they hold that the notes passed having the char- 
acteristics described were not bills of credit. So much these cases 
decide and no more. It is particularly to be borne in mind that no 
case has ever decided that State-bank issnes in general are lawful. 
Nor has any case ever decided that 3 issue is lawful, 
even such as are passed on the cases t I am now discussing, in 
the presence of an exercise by Congress of the power to regulate 
coinage and commerce. 

In this case of Brisco rs. Bank of Kentacky the court was care- 
ful to say that— 

There is no principle decided by the court in the case of Craig vs. Missouri 
which at all conflicts with the views here presented. 

One of the principles decided in the case of Craig vs. Missouri was 
that bills of credit ‘‘signify a paper medium intended to circulate 
between individuals and between government and individuals for 
the ordinary purposes of society.” 

An elaborate dissentin onion was filed by Mr. Justice Story, 
in which he adhered to the doctrine in its entirety as laid down 

ig vs. Missouri. After reviewing at length the history of colonial 
and confederation currency, he says: 


This historical review furnishes a complete answer to every argument which 
has been used on the present or on former occasions; which made the nature of 
bills of credit depend upon any other quality than the simple one of being for 
money and FCC 
„„ In short, the history of bills of credit in colonies conclusively es 
lishes, that none of these ingenius suggestions and distinctions and definitions 
could have been in the minds of the framers of the Constitution. ‘They 
acted upon known facts and not theories; and meant, by prohibiting the States 


from emitting bills of credit, to prohibit issue, in any form, to as 

Sa e or ps money whose was a credit ox Linda, or debts, or prem: 
They looked to the mischief intended to be guarded 1 in the future by 

the light and ence of the past. They knew that paper money issued 

by the States tiy depreciated, whether funds for its redemption were 


provided for or not; whether there was a promise to pay or a promise to receive; 
were pa; with or without interest; whether they were nomi- 
in presenti or in futuro. They knew that whatever paper currence 
and immediately, at the mere will of the holder, redeemable in gold 
and forever must be, liable to constant depreciation. We know 
same facts as well as aT 
The framers of the Constitution could not, without irreverence {not 
2 be presumed to prohibit names and not things; to aim a 
might be ‘clothed. and lea’ 


hlow at the forms in which paper currence: ve 
the substance of the mischief untouched an to leave the States at 
Hberty to issue a flood of paper money with which to the community, 


u their own sole credit, funds, and responsi! A * 

eee eee l ponant 
ampie 

prohibition in the front of the Constitution. re ae 

It was h outa solemn delusion and mockery to the people, by keeping tho 
faith of the Constitution to the ear and b t to the sense. y judgment 
is, that any such interpretation of the Constitution would be as as it 
would be rous. The for which I contend is y that 
which was maintained by this court in the case of Craig ve. The 
where all these ingenious suggestions, distinctions, and definitions to which Í 
have alluded were overruled. 

A comparison of these cases then discloses the fact that “bills of 
credit” are defined in such terms by the decision in Craig ts. 
Missouri as would make unconstitutional the ordinary issues of 
State banks, and that the paper meee upon in the case of Briscoe 
vs. The Bank of Kentucky was held not to fall within the principle 
enunciated in Craig vs. Missouri. And I assert with the greatest 
confidence that it is not within the power of the advocates of the 
rehabilitation of State banks as banks of issue, the advocates of the 
repeal of this 8 show me a case that rules that any State bank 
issue is not within the inhibition of the Constitution that does not 
contain the characteristics of the bank issues that were held con- 
stitutional in the case of Briscoe vs. The Bank of Kentucky. 

And, sir, with humility, but with permissible independence as a 
legislator, even if the case decided more than it did, I wonld ask 
leave to dissent from the majority that rendered the decision in the 
case of Briscoe rs. The B I would prefer to stand with John 
Marshall and dare to believe him right, and the majority that de- 
cided against kim wrong. I would prefer to be on the side of the 
dead man, whose voice even from the grave ought to be most potent 
with Americans. 

Now; narrow and limited as the decision is in the case of Briscoe - 
vs. The Bank, it is much shaken by a consideration of the cir- 
cumstances under which that decision was rendered. Ihavealready 
recited the political character of the controversy, but I beg you to 
bear in mind in addition that the decision was made against the 
judgment of the gréatest legal intellect that adorns the history of 
American jurisprudence, 

[Here the hammer fell.] 2 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania snf- 
ficient time to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, that decision as rendered was in 
confliet with the opinion of a man who has been admitted to peer- 
‘ship with the t lawyers of the English-speaking race. No 
name in the history of Saxon law may be written before his. A 

joneer in the untrodden forest of our constitutional history he 

ewed a pathway straight to the light, in which all men, not with 

thankfulness only, but with admiration, unhesitatingly followed, 80 

that to-day lawyers the world over, without distinction of national- 

ity or tongue, bear dep, nin to the genius of one of Virginia's 

thet re lz sons, John Marshall, our greatest Chief Justice. 
use, 

1 o not admit, Mr. Chairman, that the case of Briscoe vs. The 
Bank decided the legality of State bank issues in eral. I have 
already indicated the extent to which, in my judgment, that 
decision goes, and it falls far short of what is now claimed to be 

ible in case the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee 
should prevail. 

Assuming now, for the sake of the argument, that which I den 
as a matter of fact, that under the ruling in Briscoe vs. The 
of Kentucky, State bank issues are constitutional, I inquire what 
is the state of the law with respect to paper currency? 

The right of the Federal Government to create a bank, to create 
banks of discount and deposit, with the power to issue currency, 
was settled conclusively in the famous case of McCulloch vs. The 
State of Maryland. It was there asserted and is now the law that 
all powers exist in the Federal Government by implication that are 
necessary and proper to carry into execution the powers express], 
granted by the Constitution; that the terms ‘‘necessary an 
proper” do not demand an absolute necessity but are nearly if not 
altogether 8 and that the question of the necessity and 
propriety of the exercise of the power is a legislative question. 

is doctrine is conclusive, of course, of the constitutionality of 
national currency; and so it has been ruled, directly and indirectly, 
many times that national banks and national-bank issues are con- 
stitutional. I do not stop to cite the cases. It has even been ruled, 
as we all know, and is now the law, that Congress has the right to 
attach to its bills of credit, its Treasury notes, a legal-tender quality, 
and that not only with respect to debts contracted after, but with 

ts to debts contracted before the passage of the law. 

It would seem then, giving to the decision in Briscoe vs. the Bank, 
all the effect that is claimed for it, that State-bank issues of the 
character there upheld are within the limits of constitutional power 
—it would seem that Federal currency is also within the limits of 
constitutional power. But in the decision of Brisco vs. the Bank, 
no question was presented as to the effect of the exercise of both 


State and Federal power contemporaneously in the authorization of 
a 3 Now, I hold it to be true that, however you may reason 
wi 

subordinate to the supreme right of Congress to 
rency, and 


t to abstract right, no right exists in a State that is not 
te the enr- 
that no paper can be issued that interferes with the 
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supreme and exclusive right of Congress to give us a uniform mon- 


etary syn: 

In other words, I contend, and I believo it to be the law, that 
whatever may have been the rights of the States and the rights of 
Congress in the absence of any action upon the subject by Congress, 
the moment that Congress takes ch: of the subject its right 
becomes exclusive, and no State right exists that is not subordinate 
toit. [Applause.] 8 

Let nie quote Chief-Justice Marshall again. He says: 


America has chosen in m: respects and to many purposes to be a nation; 
and for all these purposes — — is ag ser for all these Sa it is 
©. It can, then, in er- objects, Sey control all individ- 

and all governments within American territory. 


Now, one of the respects in which America has chosen to be a 
nation, one of the purposes for which she has chosen to be a nation, 
as to which her government is complete, and for whose object it is 

reme is embodied in the section of the Constitution which says, 
‘the Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes.” 
And I ask you the question how can you divorce the power to regu- 
late commerce from the power to regulate the instruments of com- 
merce? And beyond all cavil or question one of those instruments 
is money. 

Now, The argument upon that question has been made much better 
and more ably than it can be made by any words at my command. 
I adopt, therefore, for my 1 the language of Daniel 
Webster in a speech made in the United States Senate in 1837: 


This power over the coinage is not the strongest nor the broadest ground on 
which to place the duty of Congress. Thereis another power ted to Congress 
wee dick eee y to this case direct} — — and that is the 
commercial power. The Constitution declares that Congress s have power to 
regulate commerce, not with foreign nations only, but between the States. This 
js a full and complete grant, and must include authority over everything whichis 
part 5 commerce or essential to commerce. And is not money esse to dom · 


is put forth with intent to circulate as ennan or to be used as money, 
ee affect ct 


money. They are substantially money, because they perform of 
money. They are not like bills of exchange; or common promissory notes, mere 
proofs „ but are treated as money in the gene! ms of 


society. If receipts be given for them, they are given as for money. They pass 
8 legacy, or Aol 3 form of gift, as beg And this character of bank 
notes was as well known and understood at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution as it is now. N 

The law, both of England and America, regarded them as money in the sense 
above expressed. If Congress, thes, has power to regulate commerce, it must have 
a control over that 1 whatever it may be, by which commerce is actually 
carried on. Whether that money be coin or paper, or however it has acquired the 
character of money or currency, if in fact it has becomean actual agent or instru- 
ment in the porao of commercial transactions, it essentially then 
subject to the in, eerte and control of Congress. The regulation of money is 
not so much an inference from the commercial power conferred on Congress us it 
is a part of it. Money is one of the without which in modern times we can 
form no practical idea of commerce. It is embraced, therefore, necessarily in 
the terms of the Constitution. 


So that whether you place the power of Congress on the coin- 
age clause of the Constitution, or on the interstate and foreign 
commerce clause, in any event yoa have clothed Congress, con- 
stitutionally, with a power which is exclusive in its exercise, and 
before which every other power, however granted, short of the Con- 
stitntion itself, must go down. [Applaus] 

Now, Mr. i it is perfectly apparent that it would be 
absolutely im ible for Con to exclusively control the mone- 
tary system of this country if there is to be a rehabilitation of the 
State banks as banks of issue. I do not propose to rehearse the 
doleful story of the state-bank issues and their consequences 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Willthe gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question just in that connection? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 

Mr. TALBERT, of South Carolina. Do I understand the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania takes the ground that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to coin money, emit bills of credit, stamp their value, and to 
give the le of the United States a uniform system of currency? 

Mr, DALZELL. A uniform system of currency, yes. 

Mr. TALBERT of Sonth Carolina, Do I understand that the 
gentleman would be opposed in his opinion to the States borrow- 
ing their proper proportion of this uniform satem of currency from 
the Federal Government and issuing it under control of the State 
laws, it being a national currency, loaning it in such manner as 
they may see proper or as may be directed by the State Legislatures 
and to discount it to their own people in a uniform manner an 
perform the functions of money in the State? 

Mr. DALZELL. In answer to the gentleman I will say that Iam 
not opposed to any system of currency properly secured and prop- 
erly devised, under the powers vested in Congress, which system 
shall be exclusively under Federal control. 1 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. My idea is to allow Con- 
ee to make general laws for the issuance of the currency, and 

t the States have the control of the direct issuing of it amongst 
their own people. Would the onran object to a system prop- 
erly guarded that would accomplish that end? 

Mr. DALZELL. 


If under such laws or such system as might be 


prescribed by Congress, perhaps there would be no objection; other- 
wise there would. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I have said, Iam not going to rehearse 
the dolefal story of State-bank issues or to indulge in figures. 
Speaking in a general Soke: Hiner a theoretical point of view alone 
and ignoring for the time being altogether the of history, it is 
clear, from necessity of the case, that State-bank issues mean 
issues by as many different authorities as there are or may be States 
in the Union. These now number 44. 

The views that prevail in these 44 jurisdictions at 8 time 
and from time to time upon questions of finance, will as varied 
as are the locations, the climate, the interests, the habits of the 
pao le of these widely-separated commonwealths. Kansas and New 

ork are not likely to agree as to the character of their banking 
institutions. Colorado and Pennsylvania are likely to entertain 
widely different views. ‘The Pacific Slope and the New En 
coast are more than likely to disagree on questions relating to State 
currency. 

But the diversity will not be the prodact of 44 as a multiple, 
even. Many kinds of banks will Spang mig life under the vary 
views of the different legislatures of the same State, constituted 
from time to time of men of diverse notions, influenced at one time 
by this domination and at another time by that, so that 3 
the currency of 44 States, created in each at different times by dif- 
ferent legislatures under different. influences, will be, like Joseph's 
coat, of many colors. Nothing of certainty or uniformity can be 

redicated of a currency called into being under such conditions. 

6 of it will have capital behind it; some of it will not. Some of 

it will have adequate capital behind it; some of itinadequate. And 

some of it will be of one value and some of another; some of no 
value at all. 

But why theorize, sinee we have in evidence the facts of history? 
In 1859 this country was cursed by the currency of 1,570 different 
State banks. Of these banks 832 were broken, had failed, were 
fraudulent, but in any event all were worthless. That is to say, 
nearly 50 per cent of the currency in the hands of the people was a 
dead loss—printed paper and nothing else. 

The history of some of these institutions is simply startling when 
one considers how much is involved in the solvency of banks whose 
issues go into the hands of the men who earn their daily bread in 
the sweat of their face. Letmegive youan example: The Farmers’ 
Exchange Bank, of Gloucester, R. I., had a capital stock of $1,000,000. 
Only a little over $19,000 was ever paid in, and of this the directors 
withdrew what they paid in, leaving three thousand and odil dol- 
lars. One Dexter bought out eleven of the directors for $1,300 each, 
pan out of the bank’s fands. Ho borrowed of the bank $760,265. 

hen it failed it had $86.46 in specie; amount of bills out un- 


becomes | known, estimated at $580,000. 


These facts I get from Sumner's History of American Currency.” 
The Fort Wayne Times gives a description of the currency of Indi- 
ana in 1843, which is instructive as to some doctrines of redemption. 
State bank paper was the standard. Scrip was issued for. the 
domestic debt of the State, and was receivable for State dues, That, 
ya will observe, was one kind of currency. Bank scrip was a 

tate issue to the bank to reimburse it for payments to canal con- 
tractors. That, you will observe, was another kind. White dog“ 
was a State issue, to pay for canal repairs, and was receivable for 
certain lands at its face, and interest. That, you will observe, was 
another kind of currency. ‘“ Blue dog” was a State issue for canal 
extension, receivable for canal lands and canal tolls. That was 
another kind of currency. Blue pup” was a oe currency 
issued by canal contractors, and redeemable in “blue dog.” Quo- 
tations, State bank being the standard, scrip, 85 to 90; bank scrip, 
85; * white dog,” 80 to 90; “blue dog,” 40; “blue pup,” anything you 
could get for it. [Laughter.] 

The Ohio nomenclature was wider still, “yellow dog,” “redcat,” 
“smooth monkey,” “blue pup,” and “sick Indian.” More particu- 
lar descriptions are wanting. 

And that is the kind of currency that the money plank in the 
pees of the last national Democratic convention asks us to go 

ack to. 

It is urged, of course, that with our experience in the past as a 
guide, State bank issues hereafter will only be permitted upon 
proper security, and subject to 2 restrictions. 

But who is authorized to speak for all the States, and to bind the 
unlimited future by a pledge? It is useless to indulge insuch wild 
and baseless anticipations. The evil inheres in the system itself, 
not in its administration only. Uniformity of currency is absolutely 
5 save where controlled by a single Governmental author- 
ity. > 

This was strikingly pointed out by Mr. Dunscombe in his book 
entitled “The present system of banking exposed,” published in 
1841. He says: 

The staid sont of the United States consists of a small amount of gold and silver 
coins and bullion; a larger amount of State-chartered bank notes, ex: geablo 
— peri a far larger amount of bank notes not convertible into specie, com- 

of the notes of nons paying banks; the notes of banks of States; 
as money, and notes, deposit 
and bills of exchange. notes 
i i um that those who will not 


them in b of their debts can not collect their dues nor carry on busi- 
ness requiring the use of money. Tho efforts ot State legislators to correct the 
defects of the currency must ever be as unavailing as their attempts to suppress 
smal] bills have hitherto proved. ‘Their actions are 33 unconnected, and 
temporary, liable to the infiuence of private interest or political party feeling, 
that may vary in the several States and prevent their uniform action. 

All the States can not be expected to pass similar laws upon this subject, simul- 
taneously; consequently, the currency might be chan, by State legislation, 
but it could never be radically reformed. © of the States have laws 
to sup the circulation of small bills within their own territories; but their 
imm: te inundation with those of other States, often much more uncurrent 
than their own had been, aided in obtaining a repeal of the laws, or their suppres- 
sion, just at the moment, perhaps, when the neighboring States, from seeing the 


advan of the measure, were about to pass similar laws. Tae po le are the 
only legitimate source from which to e Sverre and radical relief. Con- 
gress is the only proper body, g legitimate power and authority, to 
organize them for that purpose. 


That was in 1840, when the Union consisted of 26 States. Ithas 


now 44, : 
4 5 BRYAN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
on 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Do you believe the right to establish a uniform 
currency involves the duty to establish a sufficient amount of it? 

Mr. DALZELL. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BRYAN. Do you believe that can better be done by allowing 
national banks to fix the volume, or by letting the Government 
issue it itself? £ 

Mr. DALZELL. Well, now, I willsay to my friend from Nebraska 
that Iam not now advocating any particular scheme of banking. 
I am simply reciting what I consider the danger would be in a step 
backward, to wit, in the repeal of this 10 per cent tax. I am not 
prepared to advance any system of banking, or to say that I have 
giron the subject enough thought to indorse any new method. I 

ow à good thing when I see it, and that is all. 

Mr. BRYAN. en you do not express an opinion as between the 
greenback and the national-bank note? 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I believe the gentleman belongs to that class 
of legislators in this body who believe in legislating in order io 
restore confidence in England, and for that reason you have 
8 one-half the metallic currency of the country? 

Mr. DALZELL. I can not yield to the gentleman, when he gets 
up and starts a question with an insinuation against me. I abso- 
lutely decline to yield. 

I say next, Mr. Chairman, that it was in answer to the call of duty 
and as the result of a bitter rience that Congress imposed the 
10 per cent tax upon State b issues. 

y reason of these issues the constitutional provision for uniform 
taxation was at times violated, and the power of Congress to regu- 
late interstate and foreign commerce set at naught. A-variedand in 
large part worthless paper money filled all the channels of trade, 
because it was the principal, and during the frequent suspension of 
8 the only available oroni og e 

Heeding atlast the lessons of Hamilton, and Madison, and Dallas, 
ofCalhonn, and Webster, and of the great Chief Justice, Congress 
exercised its power and destroyed this pestilential currency by im- 
position of the tax now sought to be repealed. 5 

In his annual report, mate on November 25, 1864, Comptroller of 
the Currency McCulloch, touching the subject of regulating the vol- 
ume of the currency, said: 

As long as there was any uncertainty in regard to the success of the national 
banking syste m or the ular verdict upon its merits and 5 I did not feel 
at liberty 5 recommend discriminating legislation against the State banks. It is 
for Congress to determine if there is any longer a reasonable uncertainty on these 
points, and if the time has not arrived when all these institutions should be 
compelled to retire their circulation 

It is indispensable for the financial success of the Treasury that the currency 
of the country should be under the control of the Government. This can not be 
the caso as long as State institutions have the right to flood the country with 
their issues. T a system has been de mes fin which State banks, or at 
least as many of them as are needed, can be reorganized so that the Government 
can assume a rightful control over bank-note circulation, it could hardly be con- 
sidered oppressive if Con should prohibit the farther issue of bank notes 


not authorized by itself, and compel by taxation (which should be sufficient to 
effect the object without being oppressive) the withdrawal of those which have 


y issued. 

M M own opinion is that this should be done, and that the sooner itis done the bet- 
ter it will be for the banks themselves and for the public. As long as the two 
systcms are contending for the field (although the result of the contest can be no 
longer doubtful) the Government can not restrain the issue of paper money, and 
as the preference which is everywhere given to a national currency over the notes 
of the Biate banks indicates what is the popular judgment in regard to the merits 
of the two systems, there seems to be no good reason why Congress should hesi- 
tate to relieve the Treasury of a serious embarrassment and the people of an 
unsatisfactory circulation. 


Secretary Fessenden, in his annual report to Congress on the state 
of the finances, made December 6, 1864 (second session Thirty-eighth 
Congress), referring to Comptroller McCulloch’s report, said: 


The statement exhibits a pop 
bon of the system. The rapid and extensive conversion of State institutions of 
es 


advan 5 
those indi ually interested than to 


ents 
arising from a currency over which it can exercise no control, the advantages of 
any system which will effect these objects can admit of no debate. ‘The Secretary 
was not among the first to approve the plan adopted by Con, and which seems 
to be receiving the ular sanction. Time and observation of its effects have, 
however, convin im that the system, if not without defects, is based upon 
sound principles, and is entitled to all the benefits of a fair trial; and it is quite 
apparent that the good to be hoped can not be fully realized so long as another 
system, at war with the great objects sought to be attained, shall continue to 
exist, unchecked and uncontrolled. À 

While, therefore, the Secretary would not advise the adoption of unfricndly or 
severe measures, likely to embarrass the business of the country, especially when 
the indications are so favorable that the national system will soon replace all of a 
corey local character, he is 2 of the opinion that such discriminating legisla- 
tion should be had as will induce the withdrawal of all other circnlation than that 
issued under national authority at the earliest practicable moment. 


Following upon these 9 the act now sought to be 
repealed was passed. From the date of its passage the State banks 
contended that the law was unconstitutional and void. A case was 
finally taken to the United States Supreme Court, the well-known 
case of the Veazie Bank (of Maine) vs. Fenno. Two distinguished 
constitutional lawyers, Reverdy Johnson of Maryland and Caleb 
Cushing of M usetts, were employed by an association of State 
banks to represent the Veazie Bank. Messrs. Johnson and Cushing 
contended, Ist, that the tax in question was a direct tax, and that it 
had not been apportioned among the States bly to the Con- 
stitution, 2d, that the act imposing the tax impaired a franchise 

anted by the State and that Congress had no power to pass any 

aw which would effect such result. . 

Attorney-General Hoar argued the case fully in opposition. The 
court decided that the tax was not a direct tax within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution; and Chief Justice Chase, delivering the 
opinion of the court, said, that— 

Congress having undertaken, in the exercise of undisputed constitutional power, 
to provide a currency for the whole country, may constitutionally secure the 
benefit of it tothe people b appropriate legislation, and to that end may reatrain, 
by suitable enactments, the ulation of any notes not issued under its own 
authority, and that the tax of 10 percentum im by the act of July 13, 1866, 


on the notes of State banks paid out after the Ist of Angis 1866, is warranted 
by the Constitution. 


Now, then, Mr. Chairman, if we throw out of view altogether—for 
it matters not what we may think of them—the decisions of the 
various courts prior to this time, this decision makes an end of the 
whole matter and closes the door upon controversy. This is a 
decision of the court of last resort, and from it there is no appeal. 

We may differ with the court, but its decision is none the less 
the law of the land and final on the whole subject until reversed. 
But upon what ground, let us inquire, is this decision attacked? 

It is contended on the other side—and I hear gentlemen, es 
cially the gentleman from Georgia . BLACK], grow warml ae 
quent over the subject—it is contended that this tax was imposed, 
not for revenue, but to destroy the bank issues, and that that is a 
perversion of the taxing power. To this the answer is easy. There 
is no limit to the power of taxation, and the extent of, and meces- 
sity for, its exercise is a legislative question. 

Hence, if it be unjustly, oppressively, or tyrannically exercised 
the remedy is within reach and may be swiftly and promptly applied 
by the ponie themselves, That remedy is at the ballot box. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is not true that the sole function of taxa- 
tion is revenue. The power to tax may be used, when necessary 
and proper, to carry into execution any other express power granted 
b e Constitution. This is no new doctrine; it has been repeat- 
edly asserted both by our statesmen and by the courts, 

More than a hundred years ago Mr. Jefferson held the doctrine 
that the taxing pove might be exercised to the extent of prohibi- 
tion, and this, of course, was taxing, not for revenue, but for destruc- 
tion. While Secretary of State he was called upon by Congress to 
make a report with respect to our commercial intercourse with for- 
eign nations. That report he made in 1793. In it heshows that in 
our commercial relations with European nations some of them dis- 
criminated against us with respect to one article and some with re- 
spect to another. Mr. Jefferson recommended to Congress the remedy 
of this evil by friendly arrangement where possible. Faning tha he 
recommended retaliation by means of the taxing power. He made 
use of this language: 

But should any nation, con to our wishes, suppose it may better find its 
advantage by continuing its sys of prohibitions, duties, and regulations, it 
behooves us to protect our citizens, their commerce and navigation, by coun 
prohibitions, duties, and re tions also. Free commerce and navigation are 
not to be given in exchange for restrictions and vexations; nor are they likely to 
produce a relaxation of them. 


It is apparent that taxation to the extent of prohibition is not 
taxation for the purpose of revenue. And yet Mr. Jefferson advo- 
cated its exercise to that extent. d 
- Mr. Madison placed the same construction upon the constitutional 
power of taxation. In letters written to J. C. Cabell on September 
18 and October 30, 1828, he discusses the relation of the taxing power 
to the power to regulateinterstate and foreign commerce, e says: 

It is a simple question under the Constitution of the United States whether 


"the wert regulate trade with foreign nations," as a distinct and substantive 
item in the enumerated powers, playas the object of encouraging by duties, 
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restrictions, and prohibitions the manufactures and products of the country. 
And the ative must be inferred from the following considerations. 


Amongst these considerations he assigns the following: 
If revenue be the sole object of a legitimate impost and the encouragement of 


domestic articles be not 8 the power of regulating trade, it would follow 
that no monopolizing or unequal 8 of foreign Bang could be counter- 


acted, etc. 

That the encouragement of manufactures was an object of the power to regu- 
late trade is proved by the use made of the power for that object in the first ses- 
sion of the first Congress under the Constitution, when among the members pres- 
ent were so many who been members of the Fed Convention which 
framed the Constitution, and of the State conventions which ratified it; each of 
these classes consisting also of members who had opposed and who had espoused 
the Constitution in its actual form. It does not appear from the printed proceed- 
ings of Congress on that occasion that the power was denied by any of them. 
And it may be remarked that members from Virginia in particular, as well of the 
anti-Federal as the Federal party, did not hesitate to propose duties, and to sug- 
gost even prohibitions, in favor of several articles of her production. By one, a 

uty was proposed on mineral coal in favor of the Virginia coal-pits; by another, 
the growth of that article; and by a 


a duty on hemp was proposed to encoura 
was suggested as a measure of sound 


third, a prohibition even of foreign 
policy. 

Many other suggestions are made by Mr. Madison in support of 
his position, but what I have read will sufficiently indicate the 
ground upon which he stood. 

Judge Story, in discussing the relation of the taxing power to the 
other expressly granted powers in the Constitution, makes use of 
this language: 

Take the power to “regulate commerce.” Is it not clear, from the whole his- 
tory of nations, that laying taxes is one of the most usual modes of ng 
commerce? Is it not, in many cases, the best means of preventing Sorvign 
monopolies and evous commercial restrictions? In such cases, then, the 
power to lay taxes is confessedly not for revenue. If so, is not the argument irre- 
sistible that it is not limited to of revenue? Take another power, the 

wer to coin money and re; o its value, and that of foreign coin; might nota 
_ be laid on foreign coin for the purpose of ing this into effect by sup- 
pressing the circulation of such coin, or regulating its value? 

Take the power to promote the progress of science and useful arts; might not 
a tax be laid on foreigners, and foreign inventions, in aid of this power, so as to 
suppress foreign competition, or encourage domestic science and arts? Take 
another power, vital in the estimation of many statesmen to the security of a re- 
public—the power to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia; 
may not a tax be laid on foreign arms, to enco the domestic manufacture o 
arma, 12 75 to enhance our security, and give ormity to our organization and 

ne 

T. th to declare d its auxiliary 7 t Congress, 
for tho very object of providing for the effectual exercise of these powers, and 
securing a permanent domestic manufacture and supply of powder, equipmen 
and other warlike apparatus, impose a prohibitory 
the same nature? p) 

If Congress may, in any or all of these cases, lay taxes, then, as revenne con- 
stitutes, upon the very basis of the reasoning, no object of the taxes, is it not 
clear that the enumerated pones require the power to lay taxes to be more 
extensively construed than for purposes of revenue? 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
head-money cases, 112 U, S., fully sustains the views advanced by 
Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and Judge Story. 

In 1882 Congress passed “An act to regulate immigration,” which 
imposed on steamship companies a tax of 50 cents a head for every 
foreign passenger brought into the United States from any foreign 
eoantry. The 3 of this act was assailed by certain 
stenmship companies Which refused to pay, on the ground that such 
a charge could not be levied under the taxing power. The act was 
not passed for the purpose of raising revenue, but to restrict immi- 

ration and aid poor immigrants out of the funds realized. The 

upreme Court held, in an opinion to which there was no dissent, 
that the statute was a valid exercise of the power to regulate cam- 
merce, and therefore constitutionaland binding. To the same effect 
are many other cases that I might cite, but this one covers the 
whole field of controversy. 

If it be true—as it is—that a power not expressly granted in the 
Constitution may be implied when necessary and proper to carry 
into execution a power that is expressly granted, surely it must be 
nndeniable that an expressly granted power may be used when nec- 
essary for the same purpose. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, I submit, these things are plain: 

First, that it is the intent of the Constitution to yest in Congress 
exclusive power over the currency, to the end that it shall be a uni- 
form national currency ; 5 

Second, that both as. matter of theory and as matter of history, 
State bank issues interfere with the exercise of this power by Con- 


uty upon foreign cles 


gress; 

Third, that such issues existed, while they did exist, by tolerance, 
and not by virtue of any right save such as is subordinate to the 
supreme, exclusive right of Congress; and 

dourth, That in the exercise of an undoubted right and in fuar- 
therance of its duty under the Constitution, Congress by constitu- 
tional methods has made our currency national and uniform. 

And now, in further reply to the gentleman from Nebraska, I say 
that it is no part of my purpose to engage in a discussion of the 
national-banking system. at system is not, in my judgment, on 
trial in this debate. That it has defects and needs 8 no 
man will deny; but, notwithstanding, it is the best banking system 
that we have ever known, and its establishment constitutes one of the 
jewels of the many in the crown of the Republican party. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

He who anticipates a perfect banking system that shall meet all 
emergencies forever and entirely do away with panics and tempests 


of popular distrust is a mere dreamer whose por habitat is 
Utopia. What there may be before us in the future, by way of 
amendment of our present national-banking system, or by way of 
substitution of it by another, I do not undertake to predict, This 
only do I insist upon, that it shall not be given up, interfered with, 
or hampered by any system that shall not meet the demands of the 
Constitution and give us a national, uniform monetary system. 

Now, let me ask who is it that asks us to reverse the verdict of 
history, to turn back the hands upon the dial of progress, and re- 
introduce wildcat banking? 

Who wonld it be but the Democratic party? At its last national 
convention held at Chicago in June, 1892, there was incorporated in 
its platform a plank demanding that ‘‘the prohibitory 10 per cent 
tax on State bank issues be repealed.” Ostensibly the author of 
that plank was a delegate from Georgia. In point of fact, as we 
now know, its real author was a Northern man somewhat dis- 
tinguished as a writer on economical questions. He is the author 
amongst other things of an able article in the International Review 
for November, 1877, on the financial situation. In that article, dis- 
onalik the proposed rehabilitation of the old State banking system, 

e said: 

The farmers of Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin would rather encounter war, 
pestilence, or famine than the old style of unsecure or im ectly secured bank 
notes, by which they were robbed at frequent intervals during the twenty-five 
years preceding the war. 8 

The fact is, as is now openly averred, that this plank was inserted 
in the platform “„in order to conciliate the South, which was not 
satisfied with the silver plank.” i 

The motives underlying this declaration are a desire to conciliate 
that wing of the Democratic party that still adheres to the doctrine 
of State rights, and to catch the votes of those people who believe 
that under a reign of cheap money everyone will have his share 
Segara le altogether of the fact that money comes only to those 
hi cute something to give by way of labor or product in return 

or it. 

This.declaration is of a piece with that other which, denouncing 
protection as robbery, asserts that it is unconstitutional and that 
tariff duties can bo legitimately levied only for revenue. 

Free trade and free banks,” these are the legends on the ban- 
ner of the Democracy that haye made the conservative men of the 
country pause and think, and that in the recent elections, from 
Massachusetts to Iowa, have aroused the masses to indignant pro- 
test against Democratic incompetency and misrule. 

Free trade and free banks, these are the revolutionary maxims 
whose advocacy will result in the restoration to power of that great 
party whose devotion to honest money and to the protection of our 
own citizens has made it the party of progress and prosperity, the 

arty whose faith and maxims are still the faith ane maxims of its 

rst great leader, Abraham Lincoln. [Prolonged applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes remain- 
ing. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COBB] is recognized. 

Mr. COBB of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield my time to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER]. 2 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Chairman, before the gen- 
tleman from Maryland proceeds, if my colleague [Mr. DALZELL] 
did not obtain consent to print with his remarks the extracts to 
which he referred, I ask that such consent be now given. 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not desire to print anything, Mr. Chair- 
man, except extracts that I did not take time to read. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. Chairman, I consider the question of 
the currency as important as any that at present engages the 
attention of the country. We are gradually approaching a 

eriod, if we have not already reached it, when something must 
be done to place our financial system upon some permanent 
basis. The system is not one that has developed with our re- 
sources, nor has it been the result of deliberation upon the part 
of those who are responsible for it, nor is ita system that con- 
tains any central plan or idea that points either to originality 
of design or harmony of method; on the contrary, it consists of 
an inharmonious mass of legislation, one 8 having no ref- 
erence to the other, and the whole of it composed of enact- 
ments largely resulting from the exigency of the occasion that 
produced them. 

It is a political and not a financial system, the different parts 
and sections of which have been created at various times, have 
been brought into operation under the lash of political pressure 
or public necessity, and rest upon a foundation that is 3 
so far as the future interests of the Republic are concerned. If 
there ever was a subject that ought to be entirely removed from 
the field of polities, this is the one. Weshould with mature de- 
liberation and patriotic purpose unite in an effort to extricate 
our currency from the complications that surround it, and for- 
mulate a plan that will be acceptable to the people, that will 
gratify the needs of the country, and that will give us a mone- 
arg system of enduring stability, and as faultless as intelligence 
and experience can possibly eit. 3 


There are a hundred plans suggested Financiers und colleg 
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, statesmen and ‘demagog: money-lenders and vis- 
ee u ve for centuries fought each other upon the field of 
finance. From the earliest period of civilized government it has 
been a favorite battle ground for warring schools and factions, 
and with the experience of ages the conflict still continues. It 
is difficult to find two eee writers who agree upon the 
principles that lie at the root of the discussion, and in a science 
where order and method and demonstration should prevail there 
is hardly anything except perplexity and confusion. 

If I may humbly be permitted to say so, I think that a great 
deal of the trouble has arisen from the fact that primary prin- 
ciples have been ignored, and instead of proceeding with mathe- 
matical precision deductively from well-established truths, the 
attempt been made to start froma single idea, from some 
favorite notion of the inventor, and then to construct systems 
which disintegrate as soon as the ideas upon which they are 
built give way to some other ideas equally as narrow-minded 
and impractical. f 

Do not understand for one moment that I am undertaking even 
to criticise the illustrious array of talent that has been occupied 
in this polemical warfare or to underrate the value of the con- 
tributions they have furnished to the pages of this interesting 
department of literature. WhatI shall attempt to do is not to 
outline any plan of my own, but from the clash of the contending 
forces to rescue some practical truths, to submit them to your 
consideration, in order to discover, if we can not, guided by 
these truths, devise for these States and for this people some 
relief from the inequalities and hardships that surround them. 


WHAT IS MONEY? 


The first question that meets us at the threshold of this in- 
quiry is: What is money; what is it for, and what pu sis 
it designed to subserve?” This seems to be a very simple ques- 
tion, and anyone of us can answer it immediately to our own sat- 
isfaction; but, Mr. Speaker, the correct answer to it furnishes 
the key and the solution of the whole situation. For the pur- 

oF. this discussion I do not care for any abstruse definitions, 

en I am told that money is a store of value or a standard of 

deferred payment, or that it is the agency for the division and 

ization of labor, I become very much entertained when I 

have nothing else to do; but what I want now is to leave the 

realms of abstract 3 and to come down to a 3 

standing as to what prac urposes money is supposed to serve 
in 1 5 eee a daily life. 

I will give you a definition which is not my own, but which in 
all the examination I have been able to devote to this subject 
has impressed meas the most concise and sensible statement that 
I ever have heard. Money,“ says a great American writer, 
whose works are known to allof us, is the medium of exchange. 
Whatever performs this function is money. So long as in any 
community there is an article which all producers take in ex- 
change for whatever they have to sell, instead of looking about 
for the particular things which they themselves wish to con- 
` sume, that article is money. There is no other test of money 

than this. That which does the ony work is the money thing. 
It may do this well; it may do this ill. It may be good money; 
it may be bad money; but it is money all the same.” 

Like this description because it is true. That which does 
the money work is the money thing. This is not only an eco- 
nomic, but a historical truth. In the early days of civiliza- 
tion the money work was done in various ways. In ancient 
times money, forinstance as we know, was principally of iron, 
and this metal was still used in Sweden in the wars of Charles 
XII. The early Romans and Britons used lead. Tin was em- 
ployed as a circulating medium in Mexico and in the northern 
parts of Europe, and is now used in China and the adjoining coun- 
tries. During the Middle Ages in Europe copper was almost 
the only medium of exchange that was in use. Platinum has 
been employed to some extent in countries where it is produced, 
and with the use of both gold and silver we are all familiar. 
This is the money, comparatively, of civilized races. 

When we inquire among nations who have made little progress 
in learning and in the art of government, we find all sorts of 
articles and commodities doing themoney work. The Abyssin- 
ians use salt. The inhabitants of the Ionian Islands olive oil. 
Seal skins are the circulating medium of the Esquimaux. On 
the western coast of Africa shells known as cowries are used as 
money; and for the edification of thatschool of philosophers who 
believe that money need have no intrinsic value at all, provided 
that it is stamped with the approvalof the government, I would 
advert to the fact that among the naked savages upon the banks 
of the Gambian River, the king having lately become very much 
embarrassed by reason of a contraction of his finances, and find- 

ing it necessary to diversify as well as enlarge his currency, has 
rejected their doctrine, has dis with the use of the bark 
of the mulberry tree for circulating purposes, and having adopted 
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the advanced theories of those who are 5 known a og 
this side of the water as gold bugs” and “ Wall-streetsharks,” 
has decreed that hereafter elephants’ teeth shall be the unit of 
value, and that rum, molasses, and hair oil shall constitute the 
subsidiary money of the kingdom. 

These allusions would not be complete if I did not advert to 
a fact which is a necessary link in the argument of this ques- 
tion, and that is that paper money is now being used, more or 
less, by all the civilized nations of the world. In Europe all 
the southern countries, except France and Italy, have an incon- 
vertible paper issue, and in northern countries bank money 
is largely used either as a substitute for or a representative of 
gold and silver. 


A CONVERTISLE AND AN INCONVERTIBLE PAPER CURRENCY. 


Now, what do we mean when we speak of a convertible or an 
inconvertible currency? Too much attention can not be paid to 
this all-important branch of the investigation. Anyone who 
propones to legislate upon this subject, and does not retain in 

is mind the broad and fundamental distinction between these 
two kinds of currency, will not only commit the gravest errors, 
butis a dangerous person to intrust with the settlement or the 
management of the public finances. In fact the wild and vision- 
ary schemes that are continually proposed in legislative bodies 
generally spring from the brains of men who have either ig- 
nored the difference between these several s of currency 
or who have never troubled themselves sufficiently to discover 
the line of demarcation between them. 

Once confuse and confound, ence reject and abandon, this dis- 
tinction and there is no end to the vagaries and illusions that 
will result therefrom. 

The American school of fiat-money philosophers and of sub- 
treasury economists, whose minds appear to be a howling wilder- 
ness upon all the axioms of political economy, in all their dis- 
courses, in all the pappen with which they have flooded the 
country, in all the delirious schemes that they have proposed for 
the relief of the people, have completely abandoned every dis- 
tinction between a currency that is convertible and a currency 
that is inconvertible; and as aresultof their ignorance or inten- 
tional rejection of all the rudimentary and self-evident truths 
that are taught from every academic chair in every university 
in the land, they have su are financial reforms utterly un- 
reasonable, utter! 5 of accomplishment, and the adop- 
tion of which voda not only revolutionize the whole o iza- 
tion of society, but would strike down and sweep to desolation the 
whole abundant harvest that labor and industry and genius have 
reared upon the prolific soil of the Republic. 

When speak of a convertible paper currency, I mean a cur- 
rency thatis redeemable at every moment of time in coin from 
the moment that it is ushered into the channels of circulation; 
every other form of currency is inconvertible, call it what you 
will and secure it how you ep 

The Continental currency of the American Revolution, the as- 
signats and mandats of the French revolution, the English money 
of the period of the restoration, and even the notes of the Bank of 
France issued during the German war, were all inconvertible, 
although in manyinstances the payment of this money was guar- 
anteed by a pledge of property and other security. 


THE DANGERS OF AN INOONVERTIBLE CURRENCY. 


What is the claim, then, that is so persistently urged by the 
advocates of an inconvertible paper currency? That an increase 
of the currency of a nation ee ation 2 sop pon industry, and 
contributes in general to the welfare end advances the prosper- 
ity of the country. There is nothing new about this delusion 
whatever. It hascomedown from the remotest times, sustained 
by the weight of great reputations, and receiving encourage- 
ment from the authority of publicists and philosophers whose 
names have been a tower of strength to the schools that haye 
congregated around this plausible sophistry. 

One of the greatest of modern historians, so clear upon so man 
other subjects, was led away by a wierd fancy when he looke 
back into the distant realms of history, and saw the retreat of 
the Romaneaglesand thecrumbling fragments of the empire, oc- 
easioned, as he thought, by fina: contraction and the loss of 
money power among the nationsshe had vanquished. A learned 
creed of English economists, knownas the Birmingham currency 
school, mistaking times of speculation and inflation for times of 
prosperity, has given the aid of its influence to asfalse and per- 
nicions a doctrine as ever bewildered the faculties of man. 

Some of the greatest minds among the German thinkers had 
joined hands with the mercantilist school of philosophers, and 
the dogma that they had inculcated was spreading from semi- 

to seminary and from place to place, until it really looked 
as il under the inspiration of their teaching all the nations of 
the commercial world would be at war with each other, strug- 
gling for a balance of trade and an accumulation of specie, until a 
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revelation shot across the firmament and the wealth of nations 
was launched upon the tide of time; a work that illumined the 
world and undermined the whole industrial structure of society, 
and from that moment education has steadily proceeded, until 
to-day no man would arise before an intelligent assemblage, with 
the exception perhaps of the Senate of the United States, and as- 
sert the proposition,save at the risk of ridicule and derision, 
that money creates values, that prices can be raised by bureaus 
of engraving and printing, that wealth is measured by volumes 
of currency,and prosperity manufactured at government mints. 
While I am upon this branch of the investigation permit me 
briefly to refer to the arguments that are so 3 urged 
upon us, that more money means higher prices, that higher 
prices mean greater profits to the i 
read this assertion so often in economical pamphlets, that there 
was a time when I really believed it. I took it upon faith, re- 
lying u its indorsements, without examining the premises 
from which the conclusion was reached; but, sir, when we 
analyze this principle, we find that it is simply an abstract and 
ideal p tion. I will not admit for a moment that a rise in 
prices is a public benefit, but conceding it for the sake of argu- 
ment, I deny that an increase in the paper currency of a country, 
when there is no corresponding increase of coin, would in any 
manner haye any effect upon prices measured by the coinage 


value. 
Other things being equal, it would undoubtedly have an effect 
the currency value of exchangeable commodities in gen- 
eral. What does this mean? It simply means that as articles 
of consumption appreciate in price the currency depreciates in 
value, and the greater the depreciation the higher the prices. 
I appeal to you to tell me whether this is a condition of affairs 
that we desire to bring about. We have had spasmsof apparent 
rity like this over and over in, from the time of the 
Gontinental notes, when the market ratio between silver and 
was two hundred to one, to the time when our State 
bank notesdeclined overnight from par to absolute repudiation. 
See Dona S enan poms R e 5 ony oan 
the point when the supply is eq to emand, 

ag eee want to know, who is benefited by increasing the 
supply? When we reach the point of stability of prices, of a 
currency that expands with the wantsof industry and contracts 
when there is no further requirement for it, tell me, select the 
class of ple, producers or consumers, borrowers or lenders, 
who d in the slightest degree derive any advantage from an 
circulation that finds no market, has no outlet, and 

performs no living function, 

With the exception of periods of panic and disorder I never 
saw the time when a man could not obtainall the good money he 
wanted if he had an equivalent to give for it. Rates of interest 
are always low when there is a certainty of parmons What 
makes high rates of interest in distant sections of the country? 
The uncertainty of the payment and the insufficiency of the se- 
curity; not the legitimate demand for money. You may incor- 

te banks at every crossroad and issue currency from every 

ard if it is if it is convertible into coin, if it is se- 

ae and backed by a reserve; it will never expand beyond the 
absolute necessities of trade. 

Money is like any other commodity that is for sale. If it is 
worth a hundred cents upon the dollar, I never saw the time 
when you could buy it for less than a hundred cents on the dollar. 
If it is below par, if it is a fraud, if there is no security beneath 
it and no coin behind it, it is worth exactly what the credit of 
those who issue it is worth, and if it is worth anything beyond 
this, it is so because of the imposition and deceit that are prac- 
ticed u the publie by the stamp that the Government or the 
State ip upon it. 

I want a currency that will contract and e. d with the de- 
mands of business, and if an increase of circ m is necessary 
Iam ready at any time to vote for it. I know that those of us 
who advocate what we believe to be sound and honest money 
are constantly charged with desiring a contraction of the cur- 
np What do we want a contraction of the eurreney for? Do 
the thousands of merchants whom I have the honor of repre- 
senting upon this floor, and whose success depends largely upon 
the financial aid that they in the ordinary course of business are 

„continually obtaining from the banks, desire a contraction of 
the currency? 

Are they clamoring for a curtailment of their discounts and 
for high rates of interest? Why should those of us here who 
believe that the money of the country ought to be limited by 
the legitimate demand for it be arraigned for favoring a con- 
centration of the currency at the great ial centers? The 
88 of my State depends upon the prosperity of the South. 

you suffer we sufer. W. there is a failure in your 
harvests it is felt in every counting room with us. When herd 
ness is lifeless in your towns and country stores, the pulse weak- 


ens and corresponding depression takes with our mer- 
chants in every department of trade. business revives 

th you and your seasons are propitious, we feel the quicken- 
ing and ae er pepe ee f 

Why should I stand here owingly inflict any injury 
upon your constituencies. My warmest sympathies and inter- 
esis are centered in your section, and the strongest ties a man 
can haye bind me to your e; and you must give me and 
these who agree with me credit for the same sincerity of pur- 
pe that actuates you in your opinions. If there is a character 

polities I despise, it is a demagogue, a crafty, blatant dema- 
therefore give 
credit to noone elsefor having any; who has no ideas of hisown, | 
or, if he has, is afraid to give expression to them, for fear it will 
offend some one whose influence may be necessary to retain him 
in office, whose whole mission seems to be to discover what other 
pape want, and then to want the same that they do. 

n like these are the curse and the bane of the Republic. I 
would rather have a man all wrong, and have him honest. Popu- 
larity is oftentimes but artiſioe and deceit. I would rather main- 
tain the courage of my convictions and be unpopular. It is the 
unpopular men, the men who have disagreed with their genera- 
tion and who have defied the public opinion of the hour, who 
have conferred the greatest blessings on The men 
who have led the revolutions of thought have in most instances 
done so against the SRT AGT PES the tyranny of public opinion. 
What we need in public life is more men, notof ty; we have 
plenty of them; genius is at a discount; but men of fearless hon- 
esty and inde „ who will lead and not follow; who, if 
their constituents are wrong, will tell them so; who will educate 
public opinion and not be enslaved by it. > 


THE REORGANIZATION OF STATE BANKS WITH POWER TO ISSUE MONEY. 


gogue, who has no convictions of hisown, and w 


There appears to be 
w what my own eon- 

tostate them as briefly as possi- 
to a reorganization of the State banks and a 


usa 
fabric 


tutions. 

It is all very well to say we have no right to be guided by the 
experience of the past. aleg Prd It is said that the States 
would not dare to repeat the history of thut period and thatthe 
would adopt plans of safety and control over the currency whie 
were not in existence at that time. I deny all this. One State 
might do it. A number of States might do it. New York, 
Massachusetts,and other States it before; but that 
every State in the Union would provide for the creation of a 
currency that would be perfectly good the whole country over 
isa ition that has no foundation except in the imagina- 
tion of gentlemen who have more confidence than I have in the 
wisdom and capacity of the different States.to honestly deal with 
this question. With great r to them, I will not trust the 
Legislature of one State to providea system of bank circulation 
for another State. 

This is what it means exactly, because the currency that a 
State issues, unless it is perfectly worthless, will be expected to 
pass current in other States beyond the borders of itsissue. I 
want to be plain about this. I will come tothe political features 
ina moment. Iam unwilling to trust the Legislature of any 
State with chartered banking privileges that include the issuing 
and circulation of money, oni Tam unwilling to trust the 
ple of any State with free-banking institutions. Do not under 
stand for a moment that I am impugning the common hon 
of the people or their representatives, but what I know and fee 
is, that when you once start this revolution the flood-gates will 
be open, the barriers will be down, and a tide of inflation will 
sweep through this land that will inundateevery landmark that 
has been reared by the hand of toil upon the path of honor and 
integrity. 

From the point of view of the people's welfare I can conceive 
of nothing worse than the mutilation of acurrency that is honest, 
that is absolutely removed from peril, and that is indestructi- 
ble, and the substitution of a currency that will be reluctantly 
accepted in every counting-room, that will become the plaything 
of every tor, that will rise and fall with thefeverishquo- ~ 
tations of the stock market, that by the Constitution is neta 
legal tender, that carries upon its face the emblem and remem- 
brancs of bankruptcy, that the farther it travels the lower it 
falls and the worse it becomes, until buffeted and rejected from 
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lace to place it finally returns to the forsaken vaults from which 
t sprang and completes the circuit of its repudiation. 
ou tell me that history is no guide, but I ask you to look 
with me just for a moment at the experienceof the past, and tell 
me whether you will take the slightest risk of its repetition? 
Let us inquire into the history of State banking in a few of 


the larger States.. That will suffice, I think. In 1855, in the 
State of Ohio there were 51 of these banks in operation, witha 
capital of about $6,000,000. In 1856 36 of them had failed, their 
notes being entirely worthless, and 18 of them were in process 
of liquidation. In 1856, of 91 free banks in operation in the 
State of Indiana, 50 had suspended payment, and their notes 
were offered in the market at 25 cents upon the dollar. In 1854, 
27 of the Kentucky banks failed, creditors, depositors, note- 
holders, and stockholders involved in common ruin, and sinking 
almost every dollar of their investment. In Mississippi, the 
failure of the Union Bank, with a capital of over $15,000,000 and 
with suspended debts and unavailable assets of over thirteen 
millions, was the cause of widespread sufering and misfortune. 
In Pennsylvania 15 out of 37 banks that had been chartered 
failed within five years from the time of their organization, 
and so on through the list, so that in one year, when the bank- 
ing capital of the country amounted to about $300,000,000, the 
failures represented more than one-fifth of it, and in nearly every 
instance the whole capital invested in these organizations was 
wholly lost. This is history; not the history of a day, but of 
a period of financial repudiation, when the country was deluged 
with an unlimited paper currency, and the signal of distress 
waved over almost every moneyed institution in the land. 


THE LAW OF THE CASE. 


But it is said that the States have a right to organize their 
own banks, and that the Federal Government has no right by 
an indirect exercise of the taxing power to deprive them of one 
of their most important functions. This brings us to the law of 
the case. I am very frank to confess that upon general princi- 
ples Iam opposed to the Federal Government exercising the 
power of taxation in any case for the purposes of destruction 
and not for the purposes of revenue. For this reason, at the 
last session of cs I voted against the bill known as the 
antioption bill, which imposed a tax upon all sales of agricul- 
tural products where there was no intention to deliver, and 
which tax was imposed not for-the purpose of revenue, but for 
the purpose of destroying the business of dealing in options. 

It is proper tostate in this connection that a number of promi- 
nent gentlemen upon this floor about whose Democracy there 
can be no question, and who take great pride in belonging tothe 
school of strict constructionists of the Constitution, voted for 
and strongly urged the imposition of this tax, and the imposition 
of it in face of the concession that it was not imposed for the pur- 

e of revenue, and that there was no power, except the power 
of taxation, in the Constitution from which Congress could de- 
rive any authority to deal with the subject-matter of that bill. 
I merely refer tô this to show that I am not to bechided or 
taunted with undemocratic tendencies by distinguished gentle- 
men who are on record for voting for perhaps the most undemo- 
cratic measure that ever made its appearance upon this floor. 

In the case that is now before us we have a clear power in the 
Constitution which can be invoked, and which was invoked in 
the celebated decision of the Veazie Bank case, to sustain the 
right to tax the circulation of the State banks. Chief Justice 
Chase, in delivering the opinion of the court in that case, said: 

Having then, in the exercise of undisputed constitutional powers, under- 
taken to provide a currency for the whole country, it can not be questioned 
that Congress may constitutionally secure the benefit of it to the people by 
appropriate legislation. To this end Congress has denied the quality of le- 
eat tender to 1 — 5 ak coins, and has provided by law against the imposition 
of counterfeit and base coin on the 5 To the same end SS 
may restrain by suitable enactments the circulation as money of esd notes 
not issued under its own authority. Without this power, indeed, these at- 
ao - to secure asound and uniform currency for the country must be 
Now, I will define to you what my Democracy is upon this sub- 
pot 1 do not believe that the Federal Government should, un- 

er any pretense, exercise any power not clearly provided for in 
its organic charter. I would guard with jealous vigilance the 
reserved rights of sovereign States. Their power should not be 
usurped, their- province should not be invaded, and their juris- 
diction should not be encroached upon in any ease where there 
is nota paramount provision of Federal functions expressly dele- 
ted to the Government by the Constitution. On the other 

d, wherever there is an undoubted power vested in Congress, 
and the exercise of it becomes necessary to protect the interest 
of the people, or maintain the integrity of our institutions, I 
would not hesitate to put it into force to the full limit of its 
operation. 

Upon the subject that is now under discussion, we find in the 
Constitution that Congress has an express power to coin money 

7 


and regulate the value thereof. We further find that in the 

same instrument it is provided that no State shall coin mone 

that no State shall emit bills of credit, and that no State shali 

8 anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
ebts. 

Now. leaving out of consideration that portion of the decision 
that I have referred to, which holds that a tax can be levied for 
the purposes of destruction and not for the purpose of revenue, 
if the question was at present before us, whether Congress had 
the right to provide for a uniform system of currency and to 
legislate against the circulation as money of any note not issued 
under its authority, I have no hesitation, standing upon a strict 
construction of the Constitution, in giving my entire assent to 
thatother portion of the opinion of the Chief Justice which I 
have quoted, andin which he holds that Congress has the un- 
doubted power to exercise this authority, and as a Democrat 
trained in the strictest school of constitutional construétion, and 
standing upon the letter of the law, ifa bill was now before us 
to create a monetary system which should be good the whole 
country over, sustained by the credit of the United States, and 
of equal stability in every Commonwealth, and to prohibit the 
issue of any other money except under the authority of Congress, 
Iwould have no more hesitation in voting for such a measure 
upon constitutional grounds than I would in voting for a bill to 
borrow money upon the credit of the United States, to regulate 
commerce between the States, to quarantine the coast against 
the approach of 8 or to protect our borders from the 
invasion of a foreign foe. 

OBJECTIONS THAT ARE URGED AGAINST THE NATIONAL BANKS. 

Leaving now the history and the principles that apply to State 
bank organization, let us come to the national-banking system 
and examine some of the objections that are urged against it. 
First, it is claimed that itisa rgb In what way isita 
monopoly, I would like to know? The legislative State bank 
charters were generally monopolies, granted through the influ- 
ence of lobbies that infested the halls of legislation, but the priv- 
ileges of our national banking law are open to all who will com- 
ply with its requirements. This charge of monopoly has been so 
persistently urged, that people have taken it for granted with- 
out inquiring into it. 

Instead of its being an exclusive or even a valuable franchise, 
we know that a number of banks have refused to take advan- 
tage of the right to issue notes, because with the high price of 
bonds the restriction upon the amount of circulation and the tax 
upon the notes there is no profitin the transaction, and millions 
of dollars of circulation have been voluntarily surrendered. In 
almost every other country banking isamonopoly. In England 
the 3 of issuing circulation is only open to a limited 
number of banks in addition to the Bank of England; in Scot- 
land only eleven banks have the right to issue notes, and in 
France the Government bank is the only one that supplies the 
circulation of the country. 

Then, again, it is charged that the national-bank currency is 
not elastic. What do we mean by an elastic currency? One 
popular definition of elasticity is that there ought to be plenty 
of money at all times, that money ought to be as cheap as pos- 
sible, and that there ought to be such an equality of distribution 
as could not possibly exist under a system that requires the 
pledge of security for every note and makes it immediately con- 
vertible and redeemable from the moment that it is placed in tha 
channels of circulation, This definition of elasticity isof course 
rejected by every financier who understands the rudiments of 
his profession, and by every school of political economy that is 
entitled to credit or respect. 

The other definition of elasticity, which Laccept, is that money 
should be coextensive with the necessities of trade; that it 
should expand with moving crops and with the legitimate de- 
mands of commerce, and should contract when there is no call 
for it except in the markets of the gambler and upon the fleld of 
speculation. This is the sort of elasticity we want; no more, no 
less; and the nearer we approach to it the closer we arrive at a 
perfect system of banking and of finance. This is the great 
standard that every good financial system of the world has at- 
tempted to reach. e process is full of difficulties and embar- 
rassments, and there is no end to the schemes that inventive 
genius has devised to meet the emergency. 8 

Every scheme of banking, old and new, is an attempt to grat- 
ify these requirements. We see it illustrated in the early his- 
tory of the k of St. George, at Genoa; in the original charter 
granted during the reignof William and Mary to the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England; in the successful efforts 
of the Bank of Amsterdam, which, although bankrupt during 
half a century, nevertheless for the whole of that period con- 
tinued its business and maintained its credit; in the or 
tion of the Bankof North America by Robert Morris, and in tha 
subsequent struggle of the second k of the United States, 
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which was compelled to take refuge under a Pennsylvania char- 
ter when it found that itcould not accomplish the purpose of its 
existence, namely, the regulationof the paper circulation of the 
country. 

sea! THE ADVANTAGES OF A NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 

When we leave these systematic attempts to create a currency 
that complies with the conditions that I have stated, we come 
to the system which is now in vogue. That it has had a most 
peculiar history, I admit. I suppose that when the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in December, 1861, for the purpose of obtainin 
the means to carry on the war, suggested the issue of national- 
bank notes secured by a pledge of United States bonds, he had 
as much conception of the enormous development of the sys- 
tem that he was creating as Benjamin Franklin had of the future 
uses of electricity when he made the brilliant discovery of the 
identity of lightning with the electric fluid. 

Thissystem was brought into being, I admit, under the throes 
and convulsions of civil war. It was invented for the purpose 
mainly of raising money, and not of supplying a currency to the 
country. It was founded upon an emergency, and was a device 
and expedient adopted in times of great public necessity. But 
all thisis no argument against it, ifit has answered purposes 
not originally contemplated for it and has grown beyond its 
early environments 5 proportions. This is the history of every 
great system and discovery, financial and scientific. 

You tell me that it is founded upon a national debt, and that 
when the debt expires the system ought to die with it; but I tell 
you that this is a mere sentiment, and that if the system an- 
swers the purpose better than any other that can now be devised 
it should perpetuated, utterly regardless of the manner in 
which it was created or of the origin of its birth, and that in the 
main, with all its faults and imperfections, it is the best system 
that we have ever had in this land, and a better system than any 
other country has ever pee I earnestly believe and am pre- 

red to substantiate. It is the greatest and the best scheme 

or uniformity, for stability, and for honesty ever devised by the 
genius of man. 

Examine the history of banking from its inception, and real- 
izing that in every generation hundreds of minds have been at 
work in the laboratory of finance, endeavoring to evolve some 
scheme that would supply mankind with a medium of exchange 
that would operate as an equilibrium of values; point me, if you 
can, to any system which times of financial depression and 
distress has withstood more irresistibly than ours the elements 
of decay and the violence of the storm. It is full of faults and 
defects, I know; the currency that it issues is not as flexible as 
the requirements of the country demand. It has limited cen- 
ters of circulation and redemption, and while the citadel within 
which it is intrenched is impregnable, the bulwark that forti- 
fies itis a disintegrating national debt, the duration of which 
the people appear unwilling to extend. 

These are its vices; but when we balance them against its 
virtues; when we know that of all the hundreds of millions of 
notes issued for over a quarter of a century throughout every 
Commonwealth of the Union not a doliar has ever gone to pro- 
test in the hands of a holder, and never can go to protest so long 
as the solvency of the Republic is maintained; when we know 
that a note issued anywhere within our domain is good from 
ocean to ocean, and as it journeys 4,000 miles from the home of 
its creation is never for a moment dishonored at any place 
where it is tendered; when we know that while there is nocom- 
pulsion upon the part of the people to take these notes, and the 
are not a legal tender in payment of debts, the creditor wi 
eager hands has Fa te recelved them in liquidation of his 
claims; and, above all this, when we feel that they are sustained 
by the inviolate pledge of the greatest Government of the world, 
whose promise is its fulfillment, whose engagements are never 
broken, whose credit is sought for in every market, and whose 
commercial honor is as priceless as its liberty and as unsullied 
as its flag, I tell you that I would never exchange a currency of 
this sort for a currency that has nothing behind it except the 
faltering credit of individuals; thatcan be issued without limit; 
that is blurred with suspicion wherever it goes; that comesdown 
upon values likean avalanche to destroy them; and though em- 
anating from the grant and the franchises of a State, carries 
neither the seal nor the credentials of its sponsor, but upon its 
own faith, without proof of its legitimacy, goes begging from 
door to door, destroying confidence wherever it strolls in search 
for recognition. 

THE REMEDY. 

Now, the conclusions that I have reached upon this subject are 
as far as possible to remedy the defects of the national-banking 
system, and not to create any other system that would conflict 
with it or undermine it. I would havea currency that is flex- 
ible, and I would so mold it that it would accomplish all the 
purposes that State banks could possibly accomplish, and would 


be without their inherent vices. 


What is there ina name if a 
national-bank currency answersall the purposes that we demand? 
What are then the defects that I would remedy? 

In the first place, I would permit the national banks to issue 
their notes to the full amount of their bonds, Thereis no rea- 
son why this should not bə done, and it will increase the cur- 
rency to that extent. : 

In the next place, I would repeal the tax upon the circulation 
of their notes. Thisshould also be done, and would be a benefit 
to the circulation of the country. 

In the next place, I would modify the stringent provisions 
against stockholders as to their personal responsibility for 
debts. I never have believed that a stockholder who pays for 
his stock should remain under any further obligation to credit- 
ors. 

This change would induce persons to interest themselves in 
organizing banks, while the present feature deters and intimi- 
dates them. Creditors and depositors should look to the assets 
of the institution that they trust, and as the circulating notes of 
the bank are at all times perfectly secure, there is no reason why 
the creditors of a banking institution should have any greater 
rights or remedies than those of any other corporation. This 
oange proua be largely in aid of the flexibility and elasticity of 

e system, $ 

I know it has been suggested that the very opposite course is 
the proper one to adopt to give elasticity to the notes, and we 
have been asked to adopt the system that was in vogue in the 
banks of Scotland; in other words, it has been suggested that 
we can not have an elastic system so long as we exact securi 
but that with the unlimited personal liability of the stockhold- 
ers, money could be issued toan unlimited extent to contract 
and expand as necessity requires. I do not agree with this 
theory, however, and influenced toa large extent by the disas- 
trous failure of the Bank of Glasgow and other institutions and 
the ruin and destruction that swept down upon the innocent 
stockholders of these banks, I am opposed to severe penalties 
against innocent stockholders. 

In the next place, I would give the banks the discretion, un- 

der proper restrictions and upon Se eo of additional security, 
without reference to the amount of their capital stock, to in- 
crease their circulation immediately whenever the demand ex- 
ists for an increased supply of money. I would take any kind 
of good security for this purpose. This is the system that now 
prevails in a number of the banks upon the Continent of Europe, 
and it is deserving of the closest imitation. I would enable the 
banks to send out a currency when itis needed, and, with local 
branches throughout the Union, afford them centers of redemp- 
tion for the currency to come in when there is no further de- 
mand for it. 
In the next place, when the Government bonds mature, should 
it be deemed advisable not to renew the same,I would perpet- 
uate the national-banking system, based upon a deposit of State 
and municipal securities to be approved of by the Comptroller 
of the Currency. This will do away with the necessity of con- 
tinuing the national debt. 

I know that these suggestions will meet with serious opposi- 
tion, but all I ask of you is not to reject them without careful 
examination. It is a small task for the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury to keep his department constantly informed about the value 
of the securities that are deposited with him, and in case of a 
decline he should be given the power at all times to call for ad- 
ditional collaterals. Besides this, State and municipal bonds 
afford the very best sort of collateral, and there is no reason 
why they should not be taken as a basis for circulation. 

I believe that if these propositions, or others substantially 
similar to them, based upon the necessity of a flexible currency 
and of an increased circulation, areadopted, for all time to dome 
there will be plenty of banks and plenty of money to supply 
the requirements of the people. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


These are my views, briefly stated, upon the subject of our cur- 
rency, and there is only one more W now that it is nec- 
essary for me to notice before I conclude, and that is the gore 
in the Democratic platform to repeal the tax upon the Sta 
bank circulation. There is no doubt about this pledge, I admit. 

While there was a great conflict of opinion as to the meanin 
of the promise to repeal the Sherman bill, it can not be claim 
that there is any ambiguity about this clause in the least. Itis 
as concise and asexplicit as language can make it. How it ever 
crawled into the platform without discussion or consultation 
is one of those mysteries that is not vouchsafed to those of us 
who did not participate in the convention to divine. As far as 
Iam concerned, the convention might with equal propelo have 
pledged me to vote for the repeal of the Ten Commandments. 

I know not how it may be with others, but with me the time hag 
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not yet arrived when I have surrendered my conscience and 
my convictions to the keeping of a political convention. I ut- 
terly deny that it lies within the provinee or the jurisdiction of 
a convention to trammel me in the discharge of my duties b 
any such a declaration as this, and dur the canvass in h 
a dozen different States, npon every hus , I announced my 
unalterable opposition to this plank in the platform, with the 
approval of ost every Democrat whom I had the honor of 
addressing. 

Suppose that the convention should have declared in favor of 
the tax poe by the antioption bill, as it was attempted to 
do, would I have been gop Sg to vote for this tax? Suppose 
it should have declared in favor of the bankrupt bill, would the 
Democracy of the South have su it? This bill to repeal 
the tax upon State bank circulation failed to pass at the last Con- 

< in a Democratic House, and now I am told that beeause 

someone slipped these words into the platform that I am to be 

manacled like a slave and robbed of the greatest boon that a 

freeman in these Halls can claim, and that is the right to vote 

n questions of public policy in accordance with the dictates 

of duty that it lies not within the power of any man or set of men 
to shackle or to trample upon. 

Iconeede the right of the convention to bind the party u 
political issues. The tariff is a politicalissue. The re of 
the Federal election laws isa political issue; we are united upon 
that, but we are divided upon questions of finance. A large num- 
ber of Democrats upon this floor are not in favor of the repeal of 
this tax, and I utterly deny the power of the convention to force 
us to vote against our convictions upon a subject not within its 
jurisdiction. I hope tosee the day when the great question of 
finance shall be taken out of politics. It does not réally belong 
there. Politicians are not qualified to deal with it. 

If a platform is to be framed upon this subject, let the people 
write it. The people have certain rights that no convention can 
deprive them of, and when they assert these rights are ine rapa! 
than all the machinery of your conventions. They req no 
field marshal to direct them, and they move with no uncertain 
step. I believe that a great revolution is taking place in the his- 
tory of American politics. The people are a hand in it. 
They are tiredof being controlled and disciplined as if they were 
a body of raw militia instead of anarmy of regulars, before whose 
relentless march bad measures and bad polities have been put to 
flight, just as beneath their iron heel bad men and bad nomina- 
tions have been prostrated and trampled upon. 

The best platform that we can construct is the record that we 
shall make. When we enter upon the next canvass we will not 
be asked. What is your platform,” but What is record?” 
The adage, I am a Democrat,” will give way to the interroga- 
tory, “ What sort of a Democrat are you?” The rising genera- 
tion is a generation of intelligence; they have been asked by 
political leaders over and over again to take a part in politics, and 
now they are doing it. From the ranks of educated labor, from 

our colleges and universities, they come, with thoughtful bal- 
tots, with ballots, and with ballots that are not for sale. 
They understand these questions just as well as we do, and if we 
decide them wrong they will decide them right. 

It is a great ordeal through which political parties are pass- 
ing, and if upon these all-important questions of finance and 
economy we will only remain steadfast, and refuse to veer with 
every breeze and trim our sails with every passing wind. I have 
no fear whatever for the safety of our party; it will weather the 
Jom as defiantly as it has withstood the storms of a century. 

he shores may be strewn with stranded rotten hulks; it may 
be nece: even to jettison apart of the cargo, but, armed and 
equipped with the manhood, the courage, and the honor of the 
nation, the ship of state is safe. [Prolonged applause.] 

e interruptions and extracts in the above remarksare with- 
held, and will appear hereafter. See Appendix.] 


[Mr. COBB of Alabama withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix.] d 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, cach State of the Union has its 
own system of public-school education. The United States has 
none. 

In 1886 and 1887 a bill introduced into the Senate by Mr. BLAIR 
of New Hampshire was very elaborately discussed in that body 
and also in the House of Representatives, but it was ultimately 
defeated in the Senate and never came to a vote in the House. 

The bill proposed that through a period of ten years about 
$80,000,000 from the Federal Treasury should be distributed 
among the States according to their illiterate population, but 
that no State should receive its share unless it should raise by 
taxation of its people and expend on its public schools the pre- 
eeding oor as much as its share on the ulation basis would 


entitle it to; and failing therein, it should receive nothing, or 
only a proportionate amount. This was intended to force States 
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to tax their people, and in the case of Alabama it would have re- 
quired a taxation of more than $5,000,000 for the State to have 
obtained her share. 

The States were also required by the bill to make reports to 
the Secretary of the Interior of all of their public schools, their 
operation, acts, and doings before such State should be allowed 
its quotaof the money, and the Federal Government, through 
such Secretary, was made the judge of whether it had complied. 

The measure was objectionable tome, because of its centraliz- 
ing provisions and tendency to destroy the sovereignty and in- 
dependence of the States and make their public-school systems 
subservient to the dictation of the Federal Government. The 
States had pie se been shorn of aconsiderable part of their re- 
served or rightf wers by the legislation of Congress. 

The bill under discussion here to-day to repeal the tax of 10 
per cent on State-bank circulation illustrates plainly what I say. 
That law is a usurpation of the rights of the States to have a 
system of banking of their own or not as they choose, and 
whichif nowin existence would proveni the cry of distress from 
the scarcity of money in some of the States of the Union. 

Another objection I had to the Blair bill was that it was un- 
constitutional, which of itself was a sufficient reason for any 
honest man to have voted against it. 

I have always been in favor of a liberal State public-school sys- 
tem, but no State within my knowledge ever maintained a sys- 
tem in which was taught branches of education higher than the 
primaries, which embrace spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic. 
grammar, and raphy. The Blair bill proposed to com 
the States—by denying to them any share in the appropriation 
if they did not comply—to extend their systems up into the 
Camia , and hence the pertinency of my remarks upon that sub- 
jec 

I never was opposed to the higher education, and always be- 
lieved that if farmers or other people desired to educate their 
children above a good lish education, which is obtainable in 
our public schools, they should pay for it themselves, and not 
require the people at large to be taxed for that „The 
taxes of the people are heavy enough without imposing such an 
additional burden for the benefit of individuals. People should 
not expect from the public schools of the State more than a fair 
Eng education for their children. When they seek a higher 
one, let the good old Democratic doctrine apply, of avery tub 
standing on its own bottom. 

On the 26th day of February, 1887, the bill to establish agricul- 
tural experiment stations in the several States for the benefit 
of the farmers was on its passage, and I submitted some remarks 
in favor of the bill. Some Senators and Representatives con- 
tended that if the Blair bill was un tutional, the ono 
under consideration was open to the same objection. To meet 
that I made a distinction between the two cases, and hence dis- 
cussed the constitutional question at considerable length. 

When speaking of the Blair bill, and as incidental thereto, I 

ndulged in a remark which during the late contest in my State 
for the Democratic nomination for governor some newspapers, 
which were highly prejudiced against me, in order to accom- 
plish my defeat, quoted and misconstrued, so as to make it ap- 
pear that I meant just what I never intended to say. Since my 
nomination the same newspapers are advocating my election, 
which shows that they did not consider the remark so serious 
an objection as their former commentaries thereon indicated. 

Now, the Populists and supporters of Capt. Kolb for governor 
are distributing throughout the State a circular upon the same 
subject, with a villainously false construction of my language 
and meaning, for the purpose of misleading the farmers and 
voters, so as to prejudice them against me and make them vote 
for Kolb. Itisafavorite scheme of the demagogue toundertake 
to deceive the farmersand laboring men, because he thinks that 
they are too ignorant to catch him at it; but in this he is very 
much mistaken. They are too intelligent to be thus imposed 
upon by the demagogue, however artful he may be. Shap 4 will 
soon learn the facts, and that is all I desire. I have the utmost 
confidence in the people arriving at a correct conclusion when 
they know the facts in any given case. 

It is claimed in the circular that I!“ put the farmer's son and 
the negro boy on the same plane.” This is also intended to mis- 
lead and prejudice the reader. Under our State constitution 
and laws the same benefits were, when that speech was made 
and are now,extended to the children within the educational 
age without regard to color, except that separate schools shall 
be provided for the races. Under these laws the negro boy is 
entitled to the same benefits from the State treasury that the 
white koy receives, except that anegro boy mustattend aschool 
of his own color. 

The cireular also says that when I made that speech there 
was no proposition to tax the people of the State millions of dol- 


lars, as he would have them believe.“ This statement is abso- 
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lutely false, as everyone at allfamiliar with the Blair bill knows 
‘and as I have alre explained. This is in keeping with the 
general purpose of the circular. It assumes that because I op- 
posed the Blair bill and gave expression to some plain facts by 
way of argument and illustration of my position as to the extent 
to which the people should be taxed to maintain the public 
schools of the State, that I was therefore opposed to the educa- 
tion of the farmers'sons, when I never said anything of the kind. 

My argument plainly was that the Blair bill should not be 

assed because it would double the taxes of the people in Ala- 
885 to furnish a plethora of money to give a classical educa- 
tion to all the white and black children of the State, and that, 
too, at the expense of State autonomy and a violated constitu- 
tion. 

The remark quoted and complained of is as follows: 

It is not the duty nor is it to the interest of the State to educate its entire 
population beyond the primaries. That is quite as far as 90 per cent of the 
negro children are capable of going. Universal experience teaches that if 
a boy, without — to his color, be educated beyond this point he declines 
ever to work another day in the sun. A education may do for New 
England, whose laboring people are chlefly e in manufacturing, but 
how would it work in Alabama, where 75 per cent of the people are engaged 
in agriculture? > 

Now, why did they not quote the next sentence in the speech, 
which is as follows: 

„Sir, in my State, and I believe in all the other States of the 
Union, there is a system of public schools open from three to five 
months each year to all the children, in which everyone can 
learn to read and write and obtain a sufficient knowledge of 
arithmetic and grammar for the ordinary pursuits of life.” 

I never advocated any restriction upon the parent from edu- 
cating his son or daughter in Latin, Greek, and the higher 
mathematics, but I maintain that the State should not tax the 
people to educate all the children beyond the primary branches 
of reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geography, and 
no State of the Union has ever gone further than this. 

Isaid that when a boy, white or black, is educated beyond 
these branches, he would not work in the sun another day, but 
I never denied the right of his t to educate him beyond 
this point, but maintained that he should doso, if he saw proper, 
out of his own private means, and not tax the People therefor. 
Whoever saw a young man who was a Latin and Greek scholar, 
and well up in the higher mathematics, laboring in the fields 
under a burning summer’s sun? No man has ever seen it, and 
never will. The boy will try some other business, and that is 
his right. But should all the people of the State be taxed to 
give him this classical education? 

No, 1 say give to the poor and the rich alike a good primary 
education at public expense, and if parents want their children 
to have a classical education, let them pay for that themselves. 
In New England many ple educated above the primaries 
work in the factories, and if their States see proper by general 
taxation of their own people to give the children classical edu- 
cations I have no objection. That is their business, and I be- 
lieve thatevery State should control its system of public schools. 

ĮI never advocated an i ot oe ng by 8 for such pur- 
pose, though an effort n made tomakeitsoappear. Such 
an inference is ridiculous. Alabama is not pre an the 
8 circumstances of the people if the policy were admissi- 

le, to more largely increase their burdens for public schools 
than is warranted in the declaration of the Democratic platform 
adopted at Montgomery on the 23d day of last month, which I 
heartily support, and which is as follows: 

We pledge our y to the maintenance of a system of free public schools, 


and to increase the appropriations for that purpose whenever the financia 
condition of the State will permin rics : 


I had the speech from which the quotation was made printed 
in pamphlet and distributed it among the voters of my dis- 
trict. Since that time I have been nominated by the Demo- 
cratic convention of my district three times by acclamation, and 
elected to Congress by the people, and notwithstanding the gen- 
eral distribution of this speech no one found any fault with it 
until this year, when those who opposed me searched the rec- 
ords for weeks with magnifying glasses to try to discover some- 
thing in my thirteen years record in the House amenable to 
criticism. 

It seems that all they found in all my acts and speeches dur- 
ing this length of time which er thought could be used tomy 
injury was this one paragraph which I have referred to. The 
people of the district I represent in Congress are as intelligent 
as those of any other district in the State, and they are as soundly 
Democratic. Is it not paling. strange that if I were guilty of 
the wrong alleged that none of them discovered it? Capt. Kolb, 
the nominee of theso-called Jeffersonianand Populite organiza- 
tions, and who is my competitor for governor, was one of my 
constituents. 

Iseut him directly a copy of the speech, and in the election 


r. If he now disapproves of 
ch or anything in it it is entirely attributable to pres- 
fault with it at that 
time, as he was then silent upon the subject. The use made of the 
extract is a small, unmanly, contemptible, and demagogical one, 


the next year he was my sup 
that spee 
ent circumstances, and not that he foun 


as every intelligent person can at once see. 

Mr. Speaker, the following are the parts of that speech con- 
taining the remarks to which exception is taken, and all of the 
speech in any wise pertaining thereto. The eg rete of 
the argument against the constitutionality of the B. ill are 
here omitted: 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. Speaker, under the act of July 2, 1802, land or land scrip was granted 
to establish one or more schools in each State, and in which the agricul- 
tural, mechanical, and 2 55 well as general literature, were 
ng ano to be taught. The college established in my State under this act 
is located at Aub u healthful and beautiful village of most intelligent 
people, and situated in the district which I have the honor to represent. 

e college is under the supervision of an excellent board of trustees, the 
governor of the State one of the number. A more efficient faculty in 
2 School of like e would be most difficult to find in the United States. I 
have heard cri on the college to the effect that it had no connection 


Management. Th ng 

pe that the 3 of farming is not quite so bongrabis as that of the 
awyer or doctor likewise has its effect. poopie would prefer being a 

lamp-post in a town or city rather than to be a live farmer and reside ona 


tation. The opaa fallacy. 

I have heard it alk unconstitutional; that it is on 
all fours with the B educational biil. I deny . Ifthe ap- 
propriation by bill was of mo: out of the fer ‘Treasury, 
raised by, taxation under the eighth section o I of the Constitution, 
I should hold it unconstitutional and refuse to vote for it; but it does not. 
Mr. S er, the bill underconsideration a) tes annum to 
each State and Territory, 

the sales of public lands, to esta 


to these co! x 
directly to the farmers, who are the very salt of the earth and en- 
titled to my best exertions in their behalf. 

I have often been called upon in this Chamber to vote for measures on the 
plea that they were for the benefit of the farmers, but I have never been 
one of these measures only 

ens of taxation, 


3 the 
had a ghost of a chance to become a law, —— effect of which is to 
veered rg farming interests of the country, and hence L am heartily in 
avor ot it. 
Subdivision 2 of section 3, Article IV of the Constitution, declares that— 
“The Congress shall have power to dispose ofand make all needfulrules and 
respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 


8 cl has the right to dispose of the territory—the 
er ear: 0 

publie lands to the United States. The manner of is 
not indicated. It is an absolute power, and under it the Congress 
has from its ion to ä in numerous instances, donated 
the public lands to the States State institutions for educational pur- 


thy of 
He assumes that 
States with their schoolsto — Gg their midst a public evil of calamitous 
rtent—illiteracy in the franc: in 


en, 9 ton, tot to aid the States in the 
enforcement of their health laws and quarantine ns, and therefore 
Congress has the right to pass the Blair bill. This conclusion is based 
the assumption that ‘negro is as dangerous to the body polite 


tmay be said to be yea 
The major mise is that the Government ma; Sy ee all of its 
revenues, in absence of any express power in mstitution, to pre- 


vent its own destruction, or to tuate its existence. 

The minor premise is that the illite: of negrovoters threatens to assas- 
sinate the life out of the nation; thatit is such an impending danger as 
threatens the integrity of the Union, and therefore Co: 88 has the power, 
and itis their duty, to pass this bill to avert that cal ty. 

The vice of the ent lies in the unwarranted assumption of the minor 
premise. Who believes at this date—eighteen years after their enfranchise- 
ment—that the right of illiterate negroes to vote endangers the Union? 
axe they not much more intelligent now in respect to voting than they were 

m? 

I have been of theopinion for some years that the er from that source 
was so modified by the mellowing uence of time and experience that no 
one fears it now. Sir, thereis far more danger to this Government from 
the literate communists than from the illiterate negroes. The bill does 
not propose to educate the illiterate voters. Their age excludes them 
from any partictpation in the benefits of the bill. It would but aid in 
the educating of their children, which is now being done by all the States 
to as great an extent as the laboring people of any country ever have been 


educated. 

dt is not the duty nor is it to the interest of the State to educate ite entire popu- 
lation beyond the primaries. is quite as Jar as 90 per cent òf 
children ure ca of going. Universal experience teaches that tf a 2 
out regard to his color, be educated beyond this point ke declines ever to work 
another day in the sun. A higher education ma do: Sod New * whose 
laboring people are chiefy engaged in manufacturing, how wo tt work in 
Alabama, where 75 per cent of the people are ed in agricullure? 

Sir, in my State, and I believe in all the other States of the Union, there 
is a system of public schoois open from three to five months each year to all 
the children, in which every one can learn to read and write and obtain a 
te ga knowledge of arithmetic and grammar for the ordinary pursuits 
of life. 

The burden which illiteracy imposes upon the Southern States is the tax 
they have to pay to maintain the public schools. Alabama pays between 
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five and six hundred thousand dollarsa year for this purpose, 
Blair bill, if passed, lighten this burden? e eighth section vides— 

“That no greater part of the money appropriated under act shall be 
paid out to any State or Territory in any one year than the sum expended 
out of its own revenues cr out of moneys r: under its authority in the 
preceding year for the maintenance cf common schools, not inclu the 
sums expended in the erection of school buildings.” 

illiteracy as the basis of distribution Alabama would receive each year 
the 5 The first year, $488,258.95; the second, $697,512.78; the 
— 5 8 81.046,29. 14; the fourth, 700.50; the fifth, 7767, 281.07; the sixth, 
$027, 100 the seventh, $488,258.95; and the eighth year, $348,786.80—aggre- 
gating „37 45. 

What would it cost the taxpayers of the State to obtain it? The bill re- 
quires the expenditure by the State of an equal amount as a condition-prec- 
edent 10 the State’s quota each year, out of its own revenues“ or 
out of “moneys raised under its authority,“ which means by local taxation. 

The te expenditure by the State must therefore be just 58, 370,818.45 
in order to obtain an equal amount in this grand gift Federal enterprise. 
How much more taxation must the State pose on its people over and 
above the present appropriations for the schools beforeit can obtain its share 
on the same basis of other States under the bill? The total annual expendi- 
ture for public school education in Alabama is now about $550,000. About 
$150,000 of that sum is for intereston sixteenth section and other trust funds, 
and is not therefore expended out of the State’s ‘‘own revenues,” and hence 
must be deducted from the annual appropriation in order to find the cor- 
rect basis upon which the State would share in the Blair distribution. 

About ,000 per annum is therefore the amount now expended out of 
the “State's own revenues.” Eight times this sum would be $3,200,000. 
Hence to obtain the Blair benefaction the property owners of Alabama must 
during the next seven years have their taxes increased to pay the aggregate 
sum of 82,170,848, all of which must be not merely me pe! pan ut ex- 

mded to maintafn public schools. It 18 a 8 sir, Which should not 

imposed though it were constitutional, which I deny. 

If this Blair benefaction be intended to relieve the Southern States from 
their burdens, as I have heard alleged, why was the distribution extended 
to the States of the North who do not need it? Why not refund the cotton 
tax, 000,000, wrongfully taken, to the Southern people or Southern States, 
and thereby the better enable them to wrestle with the so-called monster of 
illiteracy? Mr. Speaker, there are many other objectionable features of the 
bill which I have not the time to discuss, One point more concerning the 
question of power. Congress has no power expressed in the Constitution to 
make this appropriation. 

If it has unlimited power to tax and appropriate to avert a calamit: 
threatening its integrity, and the illiteracy of negro voters constitutes suc 
a r, itis known of all men that Congress gave them the franchise, and 
it confers a power which Congress did not before possess, then this 
presents the anomaly of Co ss conferring by its own act a power on itself 
which the Constitution withheld. Ihave hi it said by some of the advo- 
cates of the Blair bill that for the last half century the South has been repre- 
sented maini; Be class of politicians who on account of their strict con- 
struction of the Constitution have prevented Southern advancement. 

That whenever a measure is brought forward in Congress appropriating 
money for the benefit of the South the Constitution is at once invoked for 
its defeat, and thus the Southern States are 0 N poor while those North 
grow rich on the largesses of the Government. I deny the charge. 

Sir, it is the pride and glory of the Southern States that their representa- 
tive men here and elsewhere have ever been the staunch and able defenders 
of constitutional government. In them and their precepts, truly demo- 
cratic, constitutional government founds its only hope and last rallying 

int. When the advocates of Jeffersonian Democracy are “relegated to 
he musty storehouse of the past,“ if that ever, unhappily for this country, 
occurs, a paternal central. government will take the place of that founded 
by W: his compeers, Which has secured to the people more 
wonderful progress and development and more manifold blessings than any 
government ever devised by man secured to its people. 

Sir, while there has been, I freely admit, much partiality in our legislative 
history toward the Northern and Eastern States of the Union and their 
people, I deny that any very large number of them have ever grown rich 
out of Government jobs and favoritism excepting the period covered by the 
late 2 pan a aay sa the other hand Sni ae cee Ragen or their 

e have been ke om prospering and remain T in consequence 
Pre eir Representatives . Congress o cine jobbery and the 
exercise of us powers, which is called by some liberal and sensible con- 
struction of the Constitution. 
deny that the prosperity of the Southern States or people would be 
88 any amount of appropriation from the Treasury which they 
can secure. 

The Southern States pay, as nearly as it can be ascertained, about one- 
third of the revenues of the Government, and if the scheme of addition, di- 
vision, and silence, or a race for appropriations to benefit either State, cor- 
porate, or individual en rises South and North be inaugurated, the re- 
sult is foreshadowed and illustrated by occurrences familiar to every mem- 
ber of this House. When sectional legislation is before War ere party 
lines disappear, except in rare instances, when a Democrat of the ‘musty 
storehouse "' kind ering to the ancient faith of his party, considers first 
the 225 and power of Congress to pass the measure and then the expedi- 


ency of it, 

When public money is to be appropriated, constitutionally, for local gov- 
ernmental purposes, as in the erection of public buildings—and I know of 
no better illustration—they usually alternate sectionally in the considera- 
tion of such bills. Con: will pass a bill to erect a public building in a 
Southern city to cost $100,000. The next bill considered is to erect a public 
buil in a Northern city and $1,000,006 is Apro esi for that. at is 
about the character and proportion sectionally in the grab game. 

If the South in such game were to get one-third of all the money in the 
Treasury and the other States the remainder they would make nothing by 
it, as they would take out only what they put in. So unless the Southern 
States could get more out of the Treas than one-third, which they have 
not voting strength enough to do were they disposed, they would not gain 

such a scheme, The Blair bill I admit would, if there were no other basis 
of distribution than that of illiteracy, give a decided advantage in that re- 
en to the States of the South, but since it requires equal expenditure out 
of State revenue, together with all the other objectionable features, I would 
consider it a very dear measure for all of the States. Seventy-nine millions 
of dollars would not compensate for a violated Constitution 


Mr. OATES. Mr. Chairman,I mustdesist. My physical con- 
dition is such that I can not speak any longer, and I ask leave 
to extend my remarks. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Alabama[Mr. OATES] 
asks leave to be allowed to print the remainder of his remarks. 
Is there objection? 

There was uo 8 

Mr. OATES. How much time have I remaining? 
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TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman has ten minutes remaining. 

Mr. OATES. I yield that to the gentleman from Texas Me 
Suon. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Chairman, I am very much obliged 
to the gentleman from Alabama for the time, but I do not want 
to enter upon a discussion for that length of time, and therefore 
will not take the floor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I suggest to the gentleman that he yield 
the time to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER]. 

Mr. BOATNER. Ishould like to take the floor, so that I may 
proceed in the morning; but I do not care to proceed now. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I suggest to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER] that he moye that the committee rise. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam ready to do that, but I do not want to 
take any gentleman off the floor. 

Mr. BOATNER. I should like to take the floor at this time, 
and then yield for a motion that the committee rise, so that I 
can have the floor in the morning, if that be agreeable. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman yield for that purpose, 
if recognized? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recog- 
nized, so that I will have the right to the floor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thing the gentleman ought to be per- 
mitted to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
BOATNER] is the first on the list to speak after the members of 
the committee. If there is no member of the committee who 
desires to speak, the Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Louisiana, 

Mr. BOATNER. I thought the members of the committee 
who cared to speak had all done so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The . from Missouri [Mr. HALL] 
still has thirty minutes. The Chair does not know whether he 
desires to use it or not. If the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HALL] does not desire the floor, the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

_Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker havin 
the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, from the 
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of the Whole, reported that theyr-had had under consideration 
a bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the operations of the law supose 


a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued during the period therein 
mentioned, and had come to no resolution thereon. 
EXPENSES OF SENATE INQUIRIBS. 

Mr. SAYERS. f ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table a Senate resolution which came over this morn- 
ing, and that it be passed. 

he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] 
asks unanimous consent toconsider a joint resolution, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. Res. 89) making an appropriation to defray expenses 
of inquiries and investigations ordered by the Senate. 

Resolved, etc., That there be appropriated and made immediately available, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum o 
$10,000, for expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the Senate of 
the United States, including compensation to 3 of committees, 
at such rate as may be fixed by the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, but not exceeding $1.25 per printed page. 

Mr.SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I will state that in conversation 
with the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate, he said that the Senate was without any funds for the 
purpose stated in that resolution, and that it was very impor- 
tant that the resolution should pass at once. I have spoken to 
such of my colleagues on the Committee on Appropriations as I 
have been able to see, and they are willing that the joint reso- 
lution should be passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks urmnimous consent for 
the ara consideration of the joint resolution. Is there ob- 
jection: 

: There was.no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time, and f 

On motion of Mr. SAYERS, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

COLLECTION OF CUSTOMS REVENUES. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate of deficiency in 
the appropriations for the expenses of collecting the revenues 
from customs for the current fiscal year; which was ordered to 
be printed and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


LEAVE OF AES!NCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. RuSSELL of Connecticut, for this week, on account of 
serious illness in his family. 
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To Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana, indefinitely, on account of 
the sickness of his wife. 

To Mr. STRONG, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. BUNDY, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

And then, on motion of Mr. SPRINGER (at 4 o'clock and 50 
minutes p.m.), the House adjourned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. BOWERS, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, reported the bill (H. R. 2488) to cor- 
rect the military record of George Whitaker, late a private of 
Company C, Twelfth New Jersey Volunteers; which, with the 
accompanying report (No. 1024), was ordered to be printed and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STRAIT: A bill (H. R. 7325) for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Rock Hill, 8. C.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CAUSEY: A bill (H. R. 7326) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of a warden of the jail in the District of Columbia—to the 
Committee on the J 957770755 

By Mr. GEAR: A bill (H. R. 7327) to authorize the Secretary 


of the Interior to ascertain and certify the amount of land located 
with military warrants in the States described therein, and for 
other pur —to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 7328) to establish postal savings 
depositories and subdepositories, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7329) to create the United States commission 
of arbitration of railway strikes or lockouts—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7330) to reimburse the soldiers of the war of 
the rebellion, or their widows, heirs, mothers, or fathers for the 
average annual difference between the value of paper currenc: 
in which such soldiers were paid and the value of gold at suc 
time, and to provide for the issuance of Treasury notes in pay- 
ment of such amounts, and for other purposes—to the Committee 
on Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7331) empowering fourth-class postmasters 
to administer oaths to pensioners and 8 free postage for 

nsioners and claimants on certain classes of matter—to the 

mmittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7332) to protect free labor and the industries 
in which itis employed from the injurious effect of convictlabor, 
by confining the sale of goods, wares, and merchandise manufac- 
tured by convict laborand the products of mines worked by con- 
vict labor to the State in which they are produced - to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, a bill(H. R. 7333) for the establishment of a fish-cultural 
pruon in the State of Tennessee—to the Committee on Appro- 

ations. 
p By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 7334) to 
sell certain lands in Montgomery County, Ark., to the Methodist 
Epon Church South—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

y Mr. BELL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7335) to grant to the 
Arkansas, Texas, and Mexican Central Railway Company a right 
of way through the Indian Territory, and for other purposes— 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A bill (H. R. 7336) granting to the Northern 
Mississippi Railroad Companyrightof way throughcertain Indian 
reservations in Minnesota—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of 1 A bill (H. R. 7337) mak- 
ing an appropriation for constructing additions to the public 
building at Grand Rapids, Mich.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr.OATES (by request): A bill (H. R. 7338) toreorganize and 
increase the efficiency of the infantry regiments, Army of the 
United States of America—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

285 DUNN: A bill (H. R. 7339) to bridge the Newark Bay 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A concurrent resolu- 
tion to print the fifteenth annual report of the Geological Sur- 
vey—to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. STOCKDALE: A bill resolution to authorize the 
chairman or some member of the Committee on Levees and Im- 
provements of the Mississippi River to confer with the Missis- 
sippi River Commission on their June trip down the river—to 
the Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi 


River. > : 
PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, payers bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 


XXVI—360_ 


By Mr. COCKRELL: A bill (H. R. 7340) for the relief c? Cal- 
vin R. Rutherford—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R.7341) for the relief of T. P. 
Leathers—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7342) for the relief of Joseph Edward Mont- 
gomery and Thomas Paul Leathers—to the Committes on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7347) providing for the improvement of the 
Tennessee River and certain of its tributaries in Tennessee—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ENGLISH of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 7343) to re- 
move the charge of desertion from the record of Ellis J. Payne 
—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 7344) to correct the military rec- 
ord of Willis T. Smith, of Clinton, Anderson County, Tenn.—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7345) granting a pension to William H. Shil- 
lings, of Kings Creek, Roane County, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7346) for the relief of Henry Hubbard, of 
Baltimore, Md.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 7348) for the 
zoner of Mrs. Susan Davis, of Mississippi—to the Committee on 

ensions. 


— 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the petition of Encamp- 
ment No. 11, Union Veteran Legion, Indiana, Pa., in favor of a 
service pension law, and the same was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clauss 1 of Rule XXII, the following 2 and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: Memorial of the Con- 
cord (N. H.) Branch of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, 
with a membership of 400, protesting al the employment 
of convict labor—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. BOEN: Petition of citizens of Hennepin County, 
Minn., for a special election to decide the question of money, 
tariff, and an income tax by a direct vote of the people—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: Petition of trustees 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, Black Springs, Ark., 
for the purchase of certain lands for a camp ground, with ac- 
companying 8 the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BYNUM: Papers and testimony in the application of 
Wi Allen, late of Company A, of the Eleventh Regiment, 
Indiana Volunteers, to accompany House bill 7314—to the Com- 
mittee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of W. H. Skinner and 28 other 
citizens of Greenfield; H. E. Mills and 28 other citizens of Spring- 
field, Mass.; E. A. Womacott and 41 other citizens of Carbon- 
dale, Pa.,and W. D. Clark and 92 other citizens of Spokane 
Falls, Wash., in favor of House bill 5804, an act to promote the 
safety of employés upon railroads—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of Joel Chellman, of West Supe- 
rior, Wis., in favor of Government ownership and control of tel- 
egraphs—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, against the Hatch antioption bill—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. — . 

y Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania: Petition of Encampment 
Wo. 11, Union Veteran Legion, Indiana, Pa., in favor of a serv- 
ice-pension law—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCALEER: A remonstrance against an increase of 
tax on spirits—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Papers in the case of Virginia E. Fick- 
lin and James W. Ficklin, to accompany House bill 7304—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of Noble L. Barner, for special re- 
lief as lieutenant Coropany D, Thirty-third Regiment Wiscon- 
sin Volunteers, now of Joplin, Mo., to accompany House bill 
7319—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RITCHIE: Petition of John W. Canary and 19 others, 
of Bowling Green, Ohio, favoring exemption of fraternal socie- 
ties from operations of income-tax law—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

- By Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of 
Athens, Pa., in favor of e of House bill 4897—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
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TUESDAY, June 5, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. GEORGE EDWARDS, of Lewistown, Mont. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, recommending that 
certain changes be made in House bill No. 7097, making appro- 

riations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of 

he Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for 
other purposes, affecting the force therein provided on pages 
22, 24, and 25, for the office of the Secretary of the 3 
and on page 29 for the temporary employment of clerks; which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. DAVIS presenteda petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of St. Paul, Minn., praying for a continuance of the existing 
reciprocity treaties; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of George W. Granger and 42 
other citizens of Rochester, Minn., and a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Polk County, Minn., praying that mutual life insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from the proposed in- 

“come-tax one of the pending tariff bill; which wereordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of the Humboldt Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of Eureka, Cal., remonstrati against the 
abolishment of the custom-house at that city; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented petitions of A. T. Abbott and 32 
other citizens of Cuyahoga; of Walter B. Johnson and 21 other 
citizens of Knox County; of B. F. Boyd and 43 other citizens of 
Youngstown, and of George W. Hill and 18 other citizens of 
Bowling Green, all in the State of Ohio, praying that mutual 
life insurance companies and associations be exempted from the 
proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the East India Manufacturing 
Company, of Piqua, Ohio, praying for the retention of the pres- 
ent rates of duty on imported cocoa mats and matting; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VEST presented the petition of T. B. Minor and sundr. 
other citizensof Jackson County, Mo., and the petition of W. F. 
Hammon and sundry other citizens of Randolph County, Mo. 
praying that the funds of mutual life insurance companies a 
associations be exempted from the pes income-tax provi- 
nee of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. f 

Mr. MARTIN presented the petition of T. W. Brewer and 
sundry other citizens of Minneapolis, Kans., praying that fra- 
ternal society and college journals be admitted to the mails as 
second-class matter; which was referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented petitions of O. E. Maxwell and sundry other 
citizens of Crawford County; of B. J. Dawson and sundry other 
citizens of Republic County; of I. H. Prince and sundry other 
citizens of Sheridan County; of A. P. Havens and sundry other 
citizens of Ottawa County: of the Fraternal Aid Association of 
Lawrence County: of Edwin Knowles and sundry other citizens 
of Shawnee County; of H. N. Boyd and sundry other citizens of 
Republic County; and of B. P. gener and sundry other citi- 
zens of Atchinson County, all in the State of Kansas, praying 
that in the passage of any law providing for the taxation of in- 
comes, the funds of mutual life insurance companies and associa- 
tions ba exempted from taxation; which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 5 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wood- 
stock, Ill, praying that fraternal society and cole journals 
be admitted to the mails as second-class matter; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lee County, 
III., holders of life-insurance policies. praying that in the passage 
of any law providing for the taxation of incomes the funds of 
mutual life-insurance companies and associations be exempted 
2 Al which waa orere to on the b 

r. resented a petition of Typographical on No. 
187, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., praying for tha Goverstinental control 
of the telegraph service; which was referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Medical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, remonstrating against a reduction in the number of 


| assistant surgeons, United States Army; which was referred to 


the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Trade and Labor Council ` 
of Reading, Pa., remonstrating st pee the enactment of legis- 
lation nullifying the provisions of the so-called Geary Chinese 
law; which was ordered to lie on the table. A 

He also presented a memorial of the Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against 
the admission of Utah into the Union as a State; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the memorial of Edward Reineberg and 42 
other citizens of York, Pa., remonstrating against the panen 0 
of the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He aiso presented petitions of John Marstonand 75 other citi- 
zens of Philadelphia; of F. G. Craighead and 41 other citizens 
of Allegheny County; of W. H. Keech and 114 other citizens of 
Allegheny County; of F. H. Banker and 19 other citizens of 
Luzerne County; of W. H. Lambert and 325 other citizens of 
Philadelphia County; of Isaac Post and 123 other citizens of 
Lackawanna County; of James Kuntz, jr., and 19 other citizens 
of Washington County; of M. L. Montgomery and 34 other citi- 
zens of Berks County; of C. C. Heller and other citizens of 
Hazleton; of Howard W. Lippincott and 95 other citizens of 
Philadelphia; of W. J. Beaver and 10 other citizens of Manor; 
of James Martin and 33 other citizens of Allegheny Coumi: of 
C.H. Ruhl and 43 other citizens of BerksCounty; of A. M. High 
and 55 other citizens of Berks County; of W. S. Kirk and 22 
other citizens of Chester, and of Charles Platt, jr., and 15 other 
citizens of sere mie all in the State of Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing that mutual life insurance companiesand associations be ex- 
Ae es from the p d income-tax provision of the pending 
tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of the Congregational 
Messenger, of Braddock, Pa., praying for theenactmentof legis- 
lation to suppress the lottery traffic; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a pontok of the Boara of Trade, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., praying for a continuance of the pg els for 
the “making up of the crop reports by the Department of 
Agriculture, and furnishing them to the various trade centers 
of aa country; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

- Healso presented sundry petitions of citizens of Philadel- 
phia, Shippensburg, Harrisburg, and heny, and of sundr 
citizens of Lycoming, Blair, Dauphin, Berks, Luzerne, and Al- 
legheny Counties, all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying that 
mutual life insurance companies and tions be exempted 
from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff 
bill: which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PALMER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Paris, 
Ill., praying that fraternal society and college journals be ad- 
mitted to the mails as sacond-class matter; which was referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented sundry petitions of citizens of Tazewell, 
Marshal, ee, and Iroquois Counties, all in the State of 
Illinois, praying that mutual life insurance companies and as- 
sociations be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision 
of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KYLE presented a petition of the Seneca Nation of New 
York Indians, praying for the passage of Senate bill No. 1934, 
defining the rights and privileges of mixed-blood Indians under 
the treaties and statutes of the United States; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. DANIEL presented a petition of the Business Men’s As- 
sociation of Norfolk, Va., praying that an appropriation be 
made for a national exhibit at the Cotton States and Interna- 
tional Exposition, to be held at Atlanta, Ga., in the fall of 1595; 
which was referred to the Committee on pares Sree 

He also presented petitions of Lew E. Lookabill and sundry 
other citizens of Roanoke, Va., and of George C. Morgan and 
sundry other citizens of Richmond, Va., pra: for the passage 
of House bill No. 5246, restricting immigration; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on I tion. 

He also presented the petitionof Beverly T. Crump and sundry 
other citizens of Richmond, Va., praying tiat fraternal benefi- 
ciary societies, orđers, or associatioas exempted from the 
proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Abingdon, 
Va., praying that national building and loan tions be 
exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pend- 
ing tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Roanoke, 
Manchester, Suffolk. and Richmond, all in the State of Virginia, 
praying that mutual life insurance companies and associations 
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be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of the 
pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PLATT 3 sundry petitions of citizens of Nor- 
wich, Conn., and a petition of sundry citizens of Connecticut, 
raying that mutual life insurance companies and associations 

exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of the 

pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Ipresentadditional papers to accompany 
the bill (S. 2000) granting to the Brainerd and Northern ne- 
sota Railway Company a rigħt of way through the Leech Lake 
Indian Reservation, in the State of Minnesota. I move thatthe 


panon be printed as a document and laid on the table, the bill | 


ving heretofore been reported by me. z 
The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT TO DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 


whom was referred the amendment submitted by himself on the 
Ist instant, intended to be proposed to the diplomatic and con- 
sular 5 bill, reported favorably thereon, and moved 
that it referred ta the Committee on Appropriations and 
printed; which was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 2084) to refer to 
the Court of Claims the claims of the confederated Peoria, 
Piankeshaw, Wea, and Kaskaskia tribes of Indians against the 
United States; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2085) for the relief of 
Sarah Priedman; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2086) for the relief of John C. 
Phillips: which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying paper, referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fai 


airs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2087) to pension Julia M. Fuller, 
widow of Bennett L. Fuller, late of Company G, Fifty-ninth In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the on Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. BUTLER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill; which was ordered to be printed, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


Mr. PETTIGREW submitted an amendment intended to be 
roposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which was re- 
erred to the Committee on Indian ‘Affairs, and ordered to be 


printed. 
WAR DEPARTMENT REPORTS. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


mit to the 


Switzer, First Dragoons, po: t, 7 
also report of Capt. A. J. Smith, dated Fort Lane, Oregon Big tat Crea 
ber 14, 1855, to Maj, E. D. Townsend. assistant adjutant-general, Be: Cal.; 
also report of Capt. A. J. Smith. dated Fort Lane, Oregon Territory, Feb- 
ruary 12. 1856, to „ E. D. Townsend, assistant adjutant-general. Benicia, 
Cal.; also report of Capt. A. J. Smith, dated Fort Lane, Oregon Territory, 
February 23, 1856, to Capt. D. R. Jones, assistant utani ral Benicia, 
Cal; also more of John E. Wool, major-general, adquarters De- 
partment of Pacific, Benicia, Cak.. November $, 1856, to Col. L. Thomas, 
assistant adjutant-general, Army headquarters, New York. 


OREGON AND WASHINGTON INDIAN WARS. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregonsubmitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby. directed 
to transmit to the Senate copies of the following described reports, on file 
in the ofice of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and relating to the Ore- 
gon and Washington Indian wars of 1855 and 1856 and bearing upon theques- 
tion as to the loyalty of the Rogue River tribe of Indians Daai s 
and none of which reports have heretofore been printed, namely: Three re- 
ports of George H. Ambrose, United States Indian agent, to Joel Palmer, 
oe Gannon aa of Indian affairs for Oregon, dated respectively October 20; 
October 1855, and June 4, 1856; also the report. of Gen. John H. Wool, 
dated Benicia,, „to Assistant Adjutant-General Townsend. 


CLERKS IN TREASURY AND INTERIOR DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. GALLINGER, On the 19th day of April I offered a reso- 
lution, which was adopted by the Senate, ealling upon the Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury and Interior to furnish certain lists. I 
find that they have responded to that resolution; thatthe letter 
of the Secretary of the Interior has been printed, with the lists 
attached; but that the letter from the Seeretary of the Treasury 
has been printed without the lists. I ask for a reprint of the 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Ts there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. L find further that the letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury was by order of the Senate referred 
to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, but that 
the letter from the Secretary of the Interior was ordered to lie 
on the table. I think that both documents should go to the 
committee, as they contain very important matter. I move that 
the letter from the Secretary of the Interior, with the aecom- 

ying documents, be taken from the table and referred to the 
ommittee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, 

The motion was agreed to. 


HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. VEST. Lask the Senate to continue the consideration of 
the ae bill which was interrupted yesterday by the expira- 
tion of the morning hour. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6448) to au- 
thorizethe New Yorkand New Jersey Bridge ee to cou- 
struct and maintain a bridge across the Hudson River batween 
New York City and the State of New Jersey, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the New York and New Jersey Bridge Companies, heretofore incor- 
peana by the States of New York and New Jersey, and existing under the 
aws of said States, are hereby authorized to construct, o te, maintain, 


and rebuild, in case of n, a across the Hudson 

2 15 — Vork City, — A emg $ —— — of New Sor and mas ae 

of New Jersey, subject ws of sa. tates, respectiv: upon the fol- 
terms, limitations, and conditions: = sid 


First. That the location of said bridge shall be subjeet to approval by the 
tary of War. upon such examinations, 5 and ri 
shall hereafter prescribe: Provided, That it shall not be located 
ninth street, New York City, nor above Sixty-ninth 
Second. That the said co: may locate, construct, and 
s. thereto railroad tracks for the use of rail- 


such bridge and the appr 

roads: Provided, That railroad on either side of said river shall be per- 

mitted to connect its tr with the said bridge approaches. and shall have 
of transit. for its rol stock, cars, and 


equal and equitable terms, and dispute na — — 
arise it shall be submitted to and decided 


of the terms shalt the 
tary of War: Previded, That the location ofall approaches of bri in 
the — — New York shall be approved by the commisssioners of the s. 
fund of the city of New York: And no railroad or 


provided further, That 

railroads shall be o on the approaches of said bridge companies im 
the city of New York, excepton such 3 as shall have been provided 
by the sinking-fund commissioners of the city of New York: Provided, also, 
‘That the term approac used in this act shall be to ineiude 
on either side of said 


only such superstructure, 
bridge, as Lenape? § to reach the le of the bridge from the of the 
to rise, in order to bring the two 


streets at which said approaches 
elevations together mand by a grade of not less than 20 feet to the mile. 

Third. That any bridge built under the authority of this act shall be con- 
structed with such length of span and at such elevation as the ot 
War shall approve and require: Provided, however, That it shall afford, 
under conditions of load or temperature, a um clear 
above high water of spring tides of not less than 150 feet at the center of 
the span; and all the plans and ve ori ing Pramas with the necessary drawings 
of said bridge, shall be submitted to the Secretary of War for his by med 
and before such. val the construction shall not be begun; shoul 
any change be in said TTT 
changed plans shall be su ted to said Secretary and approved by him 
before made; and the President shall appoint a board, consisting of five 
competent, disinterested, expert bridge engineers, of whom one shall be 
either the Chief of Engineers or any member of the Corps of ineers of 
the United States Army, and the others from civil life, who s within 
thirty days after their appointment, meet together and, aftor examination 
of the question, shall, within sixty days after their first meeting, recom- 
mend what length of span, not less than 2,000 feet, would be safe and prac- 
ticable for a railroad bridge to be constructed over said river, and file sun 
recommendation with the Secretary of War, but it shall not be tinal or con- 
elusive until it has reeeived his written a In case any vacancy shall 
occur in said board, the President shall fill the same. The compensation 
and expenses of said board of engineers shall be fixed by the Secretary of 
War and paid by thesaid bridge companies, which said companies shall do- 
posit — 3 ot View mes sum of mone te 
and require for such purpose: vided, always, Tha 
tained shall be construed as 
meeting, Investigating, and recommen) 
of said time herein mentioned. 
bridge, at thelr own expense, from samsee to smise: such ligats and signals 

ge, at their own e . from sunset tos suc tsan 
as the United States Light House Board may prescribe. 

Fifth. The said company or com ing themselves of the privi- 
leges of this act shall not charge a rrate of toll than anthorized by the 
laws of the State of New York or New Jersey, and the mails and troopsof 
the United States shall be transported free of charge over sald 

Sixth. That said company or companies shall be subject to the interstate- 
commerce law, and to all amendments thereof, and when such bridge ia 
eonstructed under the Visions of this act it shall be a lawrul military and 


structure. 
themselves of the 


expiration 


mced within one y 

have been 3 gg of, as herein provided; and said company or companies 
„ Within the first year after construction has commenced, as 

uired, not less than $250,000-in money, and in each year thereafter * 

not less than $f.000,000 in money in the actual construction work of said 

bridge, which shall be reported to the Standard of War; and thesaid bridge 

s 


be completed within ten years the commencement of the con- 
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struction of the same, as herein required; and, N the actual co 


nstruc- 
with, and completed 


tion of said bridge shall be commenced, — 


within the time and according to the pro 
shall be null and void. ` 
The right to amend, alter, modify, or repeal this act is hereby reserved. 


Mr. FRYE. A bill to bridge the Hudson River at this point 
has boen pending in Congress for a good many years, and I sup- 
e that I have seemed very persistent in my opposition. It 
= arisen, however, entirely from the fact that each bridge bill 
heretofore has contained a provision which appeared to me to 
invite tho placing of a pier in the river. I have been and am 
now unalterably opposed to a pier in the North River, believing 
that it would be a very serious obstruction to navigation. I have 
tried in these bills to have a pronon inserted that no pier 
should be placed in the river. I have been overruled in that by 
the committee and also by the Senate, after a deliberate dis- 
cussion of the matter. 

I have, I am glad to say, secured in this bill amendments 
which leave that question entirely with the Secretary of War; 
and having entire confidence that he will not permit a pier to 
be placed in the river, I, as a reasonable man, suppose I ought 
to Withdraw my opposition to the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Commerce. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. Ý 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill tobe 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed, 

Mr. VEST. I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the bill and amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. VEST, 
Mr. MURPHY, and Mr. FRYE were appointed. 

MISSOURI RIVER DAM, 


Mr. POWER. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(H. R. 82) to authorize the Missouri River Power Company of 
Montana to construct a dam across the Missouri River. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Let it be read for information. 

The Secretary read the bill, and, by unanimous consent, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. FRYE. Was the bill reported by the Committee on Com- 

` merce? 

Mr. POWER. A similar bill has passed the Senate twice. 

Mr. VEST. It isa bill we reported. 

Mr. FRYE. It is all right. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and 4 


ons herein provided, 


MONONGAHELA RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. QUAY. Lask unanimous consent to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6123) authorizing the construction 
of a bridge over the Monongahela River, at the foot of Dickson 
street, in the borough of Homestead, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

By unanimous content, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

bur was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 2, line 4, after the word 
* toll,” to insert the rates of toll to be approved by the Secre- 
tary of War;” so as to read: 

That said bridge may be constructed for the passage of steam and eloctric 
motors and trains for passengers and freight, wagons and vehicles of all 
kinds, and for the transit of animals and for foot passengers, for toll, the 
rates of toll to be approved by the Secretary of War. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out section 4 in the follow- 
ing words: 

Sec. 4. That any act of Congress or part of an act inconsistent herewith, 
80 far as it effects the same, is hereby repealed. 

“The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. QUAY. I move further to amend the bill by inserting at 
the conclusion of what was formerly the fifth section, now the 
fourth; the following proviso: 

Provided, That the channel span of said ice 0 shall not be less than 500 
feet in length, and shall be elevated above pool full in said river at least 53 
feet in the clear. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 1424) to amend section 8 of An act to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Calumet River,” approved 
March 1, 1893, with amendments; in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had 2 the 
pill (S. 1950) to authorize the Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Railroad Companies, or either of them, to construct and main- 
tain a bridge over the Delaware River between the States of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, with amendments; asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the ee eee votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. WISE, Mr. DURBOROW, 
pag Mr. MAHON managers at the conference on the part of the 

ouse. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution; and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 3 

The bill (S. 591) to donate to the county of Laramie, Wyo., cer- 
tain bridges on the abandoned Fort Laramie military reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes; and ; 

The joint resolution (S. R. 89) 13 an appropriation to de- 
fed expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the 

enate. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. 
L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent had on this day approved and signed the act (S. 2020) sup- 
plementary to an act approved April 6, 1894, for the execution 
of the award rendered at Paris, August 15, 1893, by the Tribunal 
of Arbitration constituted under the moa between the United 
States and Great Britain, concluded at Washington, February 
29, 1892, in relation to the preservation of the fur seal 


DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1950) to au- 
thorize the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Railroad Companies, 
or either of them, to construct and maintain a bridge over the 
Delaware River between the States of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, and the request of the House for a conference on the bill 
and amendments. 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate agree to the conference 
asked by the House of Representatiyes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. RAN- 
SOM, Mr. VEST, and Mr. FRYE were appointed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS CALUMET RIVER. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1424) to 
amend section 8 of “An act to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Calumet River,“ approved March 1, 1893. 

Mr. CULLOM. Let the amendments be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

In line 8 strike out “two years ” and insert “one year;" in line 9 strike 


out “four” and insert “three,” and in line 10 strike gut Maren 1, 1894,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “the date of the approval of this act;” so as to 


read: 

‘t Be itenacted, elc., That section 8 of ‘An act to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Calumet River,’ approved March 1, 1893, be, and is 
hereby, amended so that the time within which the actual construction of 
said bridge may be commenced is hereby extended for the period of one 
year, and the time for the completion of said bridge is hereby extended for 
the period of three years from the date of the approval of this act. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o'clock 
pee arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES], 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 182, linə 1, age 39, after the 
word ‘‘ effect,” strike out “July” and insert i annars in thé 


. 


same line, after the word “and,” strike out ‘‘ninety-four” an 
insert ‘‘ ninety-five;” in line 2, after the word “and,” strike out 


1894. 
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“ thereafter; ” and after the word “act,” in line 4, insert after 
January 1, 1895;” so as to make the paragraph read: 
182. That so much of the act entitled “An act to reduce revenue, equalize 


duties, and for other p ved October 1, 1890, as provides for 


urposes,“ appro’ 
and authorizes the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and for the payment 
ts, sorghum, or sugar gane grown 


of a bounty to producers of sugarfrom 

in the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United States, 
be, and the same is hereby, re) ed, to take effect January 1, 1895; and it 
shall be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar or to pay any bounty 
ene production of sugar of any kind under the said act after January 1, 
1 


Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, I think it may be fairly said 
that the duty proposed upon sugar by these amendments is un- 
necessary for the purposes of revenue. By the McKinley act of 
1890 sugar was placed upon the free list; it has remained upon 
the free list since; and there was adequate revenue under the 
McKinley act for the conduct of all the business of the Govern- 
ment and the meeting of our large appropriations, not less under 
the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Democratic Congresses than 
under the Fifty-first. Nor was there any apprehension or trou- 
ble as to the adequacy of the revenue for meeting all the ex- 

enses of the Government until the election of a Democratic 
President and the imminent coming of a Democratic Adminis- 
tration into power. Therefore, if the Republicans had contin- 
ued in power there would have been no imposition of sugar du- 
ties, and, least of all, would there have been any occasion to 
im sugar duties because of the needs of the revenue. 

t may be further said that in voting upon these amendments 
at this stage of the pending bill we are voting blindly, without 
adequate knowledge, and without that knowledge and informa- 
tion which will be afforded by the action taken by the Senate 
upon the subsequent schedules of the bill. No schedule will 
more powerfully influence and affect the revenues of the coun- 
try than the duties which may be levied under the woolen sched- 
ule. Until we vote upon that we can not know what the reve- 
nues of the country will be. So far, I am not aware of any 
estimate having been furnished by the Finance Committee as to 
the revenue this bill will produce. 1 believe estimates have 
been furnished- as to what revenues would probably be raised 
under the rates of duty pro d in the bill, based upon the 
amount of the importations in the years now passed—1893 and 
1892; but that would be absolutely inadequate and, indeed, mis- 
leading as to the amount of revenue which will be raised under 
the rate of duties to be imposed by the bill. 

Of course, the principle is that the lower the duty the larger 
the importation. The very theory of this bill, its object and 
purpose, is to vastly increase the importations of woolen goods 
and all other goods on which the duties are lowered and where 
the people ara to be relieved of these alleged great burdens of 
taxation. So it is altogether probable when you come to learn 
absolutely and accurately by experience what will be the amount 
of revenue raised by the bill, that this duty upon sugar will be 
absolutely Kanore: 

There is another thing to be said about this duty. It falls ab- 
solutely as a tax upon every consumer in the country, and as 
sugar is an article of universal consumption by every man, 
woran, and child, it becomes, therefore, as was well said yes- 
terday, simply nothing elše or less than a capitation tax. It 
was from this burden falling heavily upon every indiviđual in 
the economy of his daily and yearly life, a burden amounting to 
not less than $50,000,000, the amount collected previous to the 
McKinley act, that the people were relieved by that measure. 
This duty is now proposed to be put back upon the people under 
the plea that they are to bə relieved and saved from taxes. 

Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUT- 
LER], who is not now in hisseat, raised the question just before the 
adjournment last evening as to why the duty upon sugar was 
notatax. Idonot 1 to go into that matter. It seems if 
anything would be illing time that would be. Of course the 
principle which governs the question is that a duty is a tax 
wherever the domestic consumption in our country can not meet 
the domestic demand, or largely meet it—solargely go to meet 
it, in connection with whatever importation there may be, as 
will produce a lowering of the price; but it is not contended that 
with cane sugar alone the domestic demand of the consumers of 
this country can be supplied. 

There never was any justification for the imposition of aduty 
upon sugar on the ground of its being a protection to the cane- 
sugar producers of Louisiana or of Florida or of Texas; and that 
for the reason that the productions of those portions of our coun- 
try which are sufficiently within the warm zone are not suffi- 
cient to supply the country with the amount of sugar which is 
needed, Itwas therefore only as a revenue tax that it was justi- 
fiable, and as a revenue tax it was removed, because we did not 
need the revenue. 

When this bill came from the House of Representatives to 
this body, it came with sugar free. Those who passed upon it 


in the other House gave it as their judgment that a duty upon 


sugar was not necessary for the revenues of this country, and 
that wecould raise adequate revenue without imposing any duty 
on sugar. It has not been reimposed asa revenue duty. It has 
been put back, so to speak, at the point of the pistol as a pro- 
tective duty, a protection to the cane-sugar producers of the 
State of Louisiana, without the vote of whose Senators this 
measure could not be passed. 

If any such compulsion had been brought to bear by the rep- 
resentatives of the national beet interest of the United States, 
in my judgment it would have had the amplest justification. 
While it is true that cane sugar can not supply our demands in 
this country, there can be no question, after the luminous ex- 
position of the subject by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MAN- 
DERSON] the other day, that it is entirely adequate, or within 
our power by the culture of the beet, to produce all the sugar 
which we can consume in this country. It is nota mere export: 
ment when we are asked to upon our capaclly. to produce 
beet sugar in sufficient quantities to meet the domestic demand. 

That experiment was tried and solved in Franze, Germany, 
and other portions of continental Europe. It stands there to- 
day the great monument in vindication of the protective policy, 
not protection simply by the imposition of duty, but protection 
by the granting of bounty, protection asa great matter of public 
policy forced upon France and upon Napoleon. Whenevery man- 
of-war that France had was either captured or driven from the 
sea and closed up in her own ports, and shut off from the supply 
of cane sugar from the tropics, they were by war forced to make 
the experiment. 

Mr. President, no greater success has ever marked a great 
measure of public policy. There was great doubt in this coun- 
try for a long time as to whether the beet could be successfully 
grown or not. As was said by the Senator from Nebraska in his 
interesting remarks, such an experiment was tried, and it was 
tried and apparently very fully in my own State, and in fact, if 
I may say so, in my own neighborhood, where it was a failure. 
The beets did not produce the requisite amount of saccharine 
strength, and the gentlemen who had put their monay into the 
enterprise lost it. But it appears now that this problem is one 
which hasbeen successfully solved in our Western States and on 
the Pacific coast. It is no longer a question as to the variety of 
seeds which are requisite for producing beets with an adequate 
amount of saccharine matter. 

We were told by the Senator from Nebraska that the con- 
tracts made by the sugar factories in Nebraska are not for beets 
containing acertain proportion of saccharine matter, but only for 
a certain weight of beets. They are paid for by the ton. The 
quantity of saccharine matter in the beets is no longer a sub- 
se of experimentor uncertainty. Nay, more than that, in Cali- 

ornia the richness of the beet in saccharine matter is absolutely 
double that of France or of Germany. 

Mr. President, in the face of a fact like that, we stand here’ 
with the absolute assurance of our ability to produce all our 
sugar as readily, as easily, and more so than is done on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and the proposition of the pending bill is no 
more nor less than a ref by the Democratic majority to al- 
low that industry to be established. There can be no uncer- 
tainty in the mind of any farmer in the country, East or West, 
at whose doors we can lay the denial to him of the opportunity 
to engage in this industry. No one can pretend to measure the 
extent of its value to our farmers if it could be introduced to- 
day. They meet competition the most sharp and severe in all 
grain products, in cattle and animal products, and in all the for- 
age products. 

The farmers of the country are standing on the verge of bank- 
ruptey. This would give them a new crop,an alternative crop, 
a crop which may be called a money crop,one which would pro- 
duce ready money, a matter of infinite value to the farmers of. 
the country. It will secure to the country the exemption of 
paying about $120,000,000 to foreign nations which we now pay 
for sugar, and paying itin gold. That would be kept at home; 
that would relieve the drain of gold upon our Treasury and the 
agony of our Democratic Administration in its financiering the 
business of the nation; that would secure a balance of trade fa- 
vorable to the country; and yet that great experiment, already 
initiated and in the course of successful evolution, is denied. 

The experiment, if experiment it ever was, has been solved 
in respect to the machinery for extracting the sugar from the 
beet. We do not have to invent it. ‘Wecansimply import from 
Germany, or manufacture in this country from German designs 
the machinery which has been invented there, and withou 
doubt American ingenuity will add to the already ingenious ma- 
chinery adapted to that purpose. So it is open to us to estab- 
lish the beet-sugar industry as well as to maintain the sugar in- 
dustry. 

There is another thing about the duty imposed by the pendin 
bill. It is 40 per cent ad valorem. That amounts to about 
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cent a pound. The duty previous to the McKinley act was 2 
cents a pound, and yet the 2 cents a pound was not sufficient to 
greatly enlarge the cane-sugar production of Louisiana. I sub- 
mit that 1 cent a pound will prove to be hopelessly inadequate 
to meet it. The contention of the Senators from Louisiana in 
the earlier stages of the bill as we understood it was that noth- 
ing less than 1+ cents would preserve the industry to them. 
Here they are taking the risk for their people of only 1 cent a 
pound, t there is a great deal that is mysterious about this 
measure, and one of the mysteries is that a bounty of 2 cents a 
pound has doubled the effectof promoting the culture of the cane 
r which a duty of 2 cents a pound had. 

8 the impulse and assurance given by the bounty the 
planters of Louisiana enlarged their plantations, enlarged their 
plants of machinery, doubled their production, and are now on 
a career of still more largely increasing in these respects. But 
they are going to accept a duty of 1 cent a pound only, and that 
is all they could extort from the men on their own side. They 
could do no less or else than to take a stand for some protection. 

I do not know that I have ever been startled by an expression 
more than by the utterance of the mayor of New Orleans in an 
article in one of the magazines early in this year, wherein he 
said the effect of the Wilson bill upon the State of Louisiana in 
i i free would be more severe than the ravages of 


making 
Turenne, in the Palatinate. He needed a strong expression. 
He needed one of the most ghastly chapters in human history 


in order to picture what would be the effect of this measure of 
Democratic policy upon a Democraticcommunity. Louisiana at 
last was ht face to face with the theory of tariff reform or 
of free trade in an industry which ean not survive on this con- 
tinent without protection, either in the form of duty or a bounty. 
It was remorselessly condemned to death by this theory, which 
says that any industry which cannotsurvive without protection 
ought to be cast into the outer darkness, and that to attempt to 
maintain it here is robbery, plunder, and extortion. It was with 
that theory that the people of Louisiana had to wrestle, and 
where right there, even in their own midst, we see the pernicious 
influence of this pernicious theory. : 

For awhile there was sent to me, and I to other mem- 
bers of the Senate, when this controversy in Louisiana was very 
warm, copies of some of their papers. I think it was in the 
Picayune that there was an article protesting against sectional- 
ism in our politics. When [ saw the title of the article I sup- 

it was going to be an inveighing against Massachusetts or 
ew laud for some unfairness towards the South. It was 
not so, Mr. President. It was a well-grounded complaint on the 
partof the editor on behalfof the people south of the Red River 
who grow sugar, against the people north of the Red River who 
do not grow sugar, because the latter were not willing that pro- 
tection should be given to the sugar-growing industries South. 
It was that amusing ground that the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] in the other House voted against 
the duty on sugar, or for the pending bill without the duty, while 
here he justifies his vote for the bill with a duty on the ground 
that he re nts a State rather than a district. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHTTE in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Delaware yield to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, I take this occasion to 
in state my position. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I did not mean to misrepresent it. I pre- 
sumed I was stating it correctly. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. It isnot stated correctly by the Senator 
from Delaware. When I had the honor of representing at the 
other end of this Capitol a district in Northwestern Louisiana, 
and the pending measure was before the House, I supported by 
my voice and vote a duty upon sugar. When the duty was 
denied I made a speech entering a solemn protest against the 
treatment accorded to sugar by the House, but declared in that 
egg that inasmuch as the constituency I represented wanted 

ir vote, which was in my keeping, east for the best that could 
be had from the Democratic House in the way of a tariff-revi- 
sion measure, I should so cast that vote, expecting and hoping 
that the Senate of the United States would place a duty upon 
sugar, and that eventually, should I remain in the House, I 
would have the pleasure of voting for a bill containing a duty 
upon sugar. 

In the Senate, as I have heretofore stated, I represent in part 
1,200,000 people in Louisiana, with a diversity of sentiment and 
a, variety of interests, and that, representing all the interests of 


the State, I felt it my du port a reasonable duty upon 


pi 
sugar. I havestated Thatit is quite a different thing to represent 
a State with a diversity of interests and to represent one Con- 
gressional district with one interest and one sentiment. 


Mr. HIGGINS. I am very glad the Senator from Louisiana 
has seen proper to restate position. It is furthest from 
my to misrepresent him or to do other than have his po- 
sition accurately stated. The fact remains that the people of 
his Congressional district north of the Red River did not want 
a duty npon sugar. The le in thatdistrict wanted tariff re- 
form. eir sense of publie duty and their sense of the publio 
interest went no further than their own district. It was con- 
fined and limited to it. 

I think that that marks the broad line of difference and de- 
markation between the two ress parties of the country. The 
Republican party has never begrudged to the people of Louis- 
iana the protection to their sugar that was given by the duty that 
we laid 5 5 sugar. We wished them prosperity and develop- 
ment. e begrudge to the South the development of no part 
of its resources, whether or not it will furnish competition with 
Northern industry and production 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Delaware yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. HIGGINS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have just received a telegram, which I ask 
may he read, throwing some light on the question of Southern 
views upon the sugar * 

bar RESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary willread as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


LAMO LA., June 4, 1994. 
To Hon. N. W. ALDRICH: yous 


The great majority of sugar planters of this State favor the bounty or de- 
mand its equivalent, as the present schedule means The con- 
vention never passed any reso: ind: the acts of Senators Y 
or BLANCHARD on their present stand. We cla 


DAVID S. FERRIS, 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Ferris was secretary of the convention, 
and I have no doubt he speaks with authority as to the opinions 
ofthe planters of Louisiana on this subject. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, questions of 8 or dis- 
approval by the sugar planters of Louisiana of the action of the 

ntatives of their State here is but a secondary matter. 
Whatever of kindliness they may have for those gentlemen, who 
are deserving of so much kindly feeling, or whatever of unkind- 
ness may possibly exist, is a matter with which the country has 
absolutely no concern. But what is a matter of acute interest 
to the people of all the country is what the ters of 
Louisiana think and feel about the policy of the pe bill. 

It is a matter of acute interest whether they approve of the 
imposition of a tax of one cent a pound, 40 per cent ad valorem, 
and the taking off of the bounty of 2 cents a pound, or whether 
they want, and wish their representatives to vote for, a bounty 
of 2 cents a pound, a bounty which costs this country infinite! 
less than the proposed duty will cost, to say nothing of how muc 
less it has been than the duty of 2 cents a pound under the law 
before the act of 1890. 

It has been said here by the Senators from Louisiana, and 
stated in a manner as if it were one of those ultimate truths which 
could not be „that there is no permanency in a bounty, 
that a bounty can not stand because the people are against it. 

What people, Mr. President? If they say the Democratic 
party throughout the length and breadth of the country, Ishould 
say it probably is true that a majority of the Democratic 
are opposed to bounties. But I believe that the Republican 
party are unanimously in favor of a bounty for sugar. Ibelieve 
that they would be in favor of a bounty for ships; I believe they 
would be in favor of a bounty wherever it can shown either 
by argument, and still more by experience, that the imposition 
of a bounty will be good business for the country. Experience 
has shown in t to sugar that a bounty is finitely less 
cost to the country than the imposition of a. duty, while it pro- 
motes the interest twice as much and twice as fast, promises us 
exemption from taxation in the future and the growth within 
our borders of all of the product hitherto supposed to belong to 
the tropics. I believe the people of the United States will vote 
for that party which commits itself to the enactment of a bounty. 
Nay, more, Mr. President. While I ak of the Republican 

, now dominant, so far as it isd t, in the States of the 
North. [believe that upon this very issue and on this very prin- 
ciple it will see the overthrow of the Democratic party in man 
ef the Southern States. The people of Louisiana, with the b 

rofoundly im their interests, if not destroying them, will 
5 toelect betweenself- preservation on the one d, or immo- 
lating themselves, their interests, their families, and their 
homes, ev that comes under the word welfare or pros- 
perity, to the fetich of a theory. That theory may do 
very well in the offices of able editors in New York; it may 
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sound very well on the stump, but it is a different matter when 
it comes in deadly fashion to the homes and the firesides of the 
le. Š 

Phe Republican party believes in the doctrine of protection, 
applying in its beneficence throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the land. We wish to see not merely the sugar in- 
dustry but every industry developed to the uttermost. I shall 
not take up the time of the Senate by attempting to marshal 
in array the industries in which the South is interested. It 
needs no specification for the imagination to grasp it. The coal, 
the iron, the lumber, the vast resources of the forest and the 
mine, the untold possibilities of their water power, the fortunate 
character of their climate and their soil, where manufacturing 
industries can be built up alongside that of agricultural, allshow 
that there is no section of this country and no section of the 
world that to-day would be so blessed as the South would be by 
the development of its hitherto hidden resources. ; 

As I briefly stated the other day, the South was committed to 
an opposite theory for a reason which has departed. Before its 
interest in slavery and in cotton became as acute, so to speak, 
and as developed as it has been by the application of the cotton 
gin, Mr. Calhoun, as its leader of thought, was in favor of high 

tective duties for the establishment of manufacturing indus- 
over the entire country. Not until the exigencies of slav- 
ery required it did he develop the doctrine.of nullification and 
eee. in order to l from the rest of the country the 
abandonment of the protective system. That was done under 
the tariff of 1833. It was because of the interest which the South 
felt in the theory that free trade and cotton-growing went hand 
in hand that they took the extreme ground of compelling the 
country to aecede to their demands. 

But the whole reason for that has departed. Slavery is gone. 
To-day there is no reason whatever why the people of the South 
sion condemn their resources to be forever locked up, and 
why they should ro their development. On the contrary, 
we need only look to the convention that was held in Georgia 
last week to see that the most active measures are being taken 
by the promotion of immigration and in every other way, to ad- 
vance the development of their mining and manufacturing in- 
terests. Yetw they are doing that, their representatives 
here, by establishing this measure of free: trade as far as it goes 
in that direction, are taking the most effectual steps to prevent 
the ig ae ages of the South. 

While proposed duty of 40 per cent ad valorem on raw 
sugar is imposed to some extent for the benefit of the sugar 
producer, the fact remains that it is made.an ad valorem rather 
than a specific duty, and a differential is put on of one-eighth 
of 1 cent per pound specific duty for the benefit of the sugar 
trust. As stated by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CHANDLER] in his remarks yesterday, the profit of the sugar 
trust on the refining of sugar for one year is $39,750,000; the 
profit on the free imports which will be allowed under the 
pending amendment, exte the application of the duty so 
that it shall begin on the Ist of January, 1895, will amount to 
$34,473,600; the total profits of the trust during the year will be 
$74,223,000, and the continuing profit while the law remains will 
be about $40,000,000 a year. 

The calculations as made in the speech of the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] show that the duty on foreign refined sugar, 
which comes into competition with domestic retined sugar, worth 
34 cents a pound, at 40 per cent ad valorem, is 1.4 cents por 

d; the value of the raw sugar which the refiner has to buy 

25 cents per pound; the duty on this at 40 per cent ad valorem 
would be 1 cent a pound, which, added to the 1.4 cents on the re- 
fined, would make the duty in favor of the refiner four-tenths of 
1 cent, and that, added tothe one-eighth of I cent per pound 
given by the bill and also one-tenth of 1 cent per pound against 
all sugar countries granting an export duty, would make the 
differential in favor of the sugar trust in the bill flve-eighths of 
1 cent per pound, an increase over the amount in the McKinley 
act of one-eighth of 1 cent, the amount under the McKinley act 
being four-eighths or one-half cent per pound. 

Mr. President, this great imposition is not put on for the ben- 
efit of sugar producers. The sugar producers of Louisiana and 
the bevt-sugar producers of the West have no identification of 
interest whatever with the sugar trust. It is not put on for the 
benefit of the consuming public of the United States. It puts an 
annual burden of $40,000,000 upon them and $75,000,000 for the 
current year. Why us it done? For whom was it done? By 
whom was it done? Was this one of the great amendments se- 
cured or poron the bill, according to the statement of the Sen- 
ators in c e of it, because they could do no better? Was it 
put on, then, by compulsion, in order to secure votes? 

Then, Mr. President, whose vote was it puten to secure? As 
behind the Senators who thus compelled the imposition of this 
rats of duty what is the deus ex mdchina, what is the power be- 


hind the throne that is compelling the enactment of this meas- 
ure? Nay, more than that, if through the investigating com- 


mittee we do not discover who it is, if we are permitted to go 
on and vote without knowing who it is that is thus compelling 
the measure to he framed in this form with this advantage to 
the sugar trust, we do know who votes for it in the form in which 
itis, and ratify their agency by adoption, and make themselves 
responsible for the bill in its present shape just as much as if it 
was done at their request. 

Mr. President, the Democratic party of the United States thus 
stands face to face with the people of the United States with a 
proposition to levy a duty of I cent a pound upon all raw sugars 
and of more than that upon refined sugar, making it a capita- 
tion tax upon every man, woman,and child in the country for 
the benefit of the most huge, the most grasping, the must sordid, 
the most intolerant, the most flagrant and avowed trust whose 
existence is known and admitted. It has flaunted itself in the 
face of the people. 

The Standard oil trust at least has the decency to keep its 
stock from off the market, and not to put it under the eyes and 
noses of the people every day. But here we have this traffic in 
trust certificates. It is e the football of the market. It 
has made it to the infinite discredit of the Congress of the United. 
States. It has aroused, and properly aroused, a profound sense. 
of indignation against the system that would permit it, and I 
think that this people will visit a swift judgment upon the men 
who are responsible for it. 

Senators upon the other side have pointed. out the advantage 
given to the trust by the McKinley act. Grant it, Mr. Presi- 

ent; and while I know that ignorance is no excuse for crime, it 
may be an excuse for mistakes in legislation. I had no iden that 
the sugar schedule of the McKinley act contained any such pos- 
sibility as has beendeveloped by the sugar trust; and I only want 
to know that. the provisions of that act do make it possible for 
such a trust to go on to vote as quickly as I can get an oppor- 
tunity and take away the advantage. 

That is the position of the Repu party upon this meas- 
ure, and one on which I think the whole schedule should be de- 
feated. But even if it is defeated, the worst phase of it all, if 
possible, is the pending amendment postponing the operation 
of these duties until the Ist of January next.. It furnishes an 
opportunity for the sugar trust to go into the markets of the 
world, to sweep clean every bin where sugar is- held, from the 
Straits Settlements, the Asiatic coasts, in India, in South Amer- 
ica, in Cuba, in Mexico, wherever cane s is grown, to take 
the whole accumulated 1 of Europe and bring them over 
here free from duty, and then make the people of the United 
States buy them afterwards from them with that duty im 
That is the last dreadful act of the extortion that the bi FS pis 
poses to perpetrate upon the American people. We will see 
what its ultimate e uences will be. 

Mr. CHANDLER. President, a few suggestions will not 
be out of place in reference to the pending amendment, which 
provides that the So of the sugar bounty shall not take effect 
until January 1, 1895. It may be that it will be just to thesugar 
producer to continue the bounty, or some. part of it, so as to in- 
clude this year’s crop. I understand that the crop will be ready 
to be sold some time in October, and that the proposition of the 
committee is that the producers of that crop shall in the first 

lace be paid 2 cents a pound as United States bounty. On or 

efore the Ist of January next, under the operation of the 40 per 
cent ad valorem duty, whice is the equivalent of more than 1 
cent a pound, the price of sugar will go up 1 cent a pound. 
Therefore the effect of the proposition of the committee is to 
ive to the producers of this year’s sugar crop 2 cents a pound 
unty and 1 cent a pound additional in the increase the 
price of their sugar, ie 3 cents a pound upon the whole 
op which they may produce during the current year. 
ow, it does not seem to me that we are called upon to do so 
much for the producers of sugar. 
be sufficient if, inrepealing the bounty atter this year, we should 
give to the prods of sugar during the present year as much 
as they would have received if the bounty had not been repealed, 
and I can not understand why the committee propose to give 
them 3 cents instead of 2 cents profit upon the crop of 1894. 

But, Mr. President, that is not the most remarkable feature 
of the situation as to the time when this paragraph and this 
bill are to become a law. By the pro tion of the committee, 
paragraph 182}, the duty upon sugar is made 40 per cent ad va- 

orem, or 1 cent a pound, to begin January 1, 1895, The commit- 

tee also propose in the first section of the bill, as the general 
rule as to the taking effect of the bill, that it shall take effect 
on the 30th day of June, 1894, a date right now upon us, 

I had occasion when the first paragraph of the bill was taken 
up to say that this was unfair and unjust, and such a tion 
was a9, 50 by the Senator from Rhode Island and the Senator 


It seems to me that it would ~ 
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from Iowa. It was plain that justice uired that a bill redu- 
cing duties and subjecting the home producers of manufactured 
merchandise to the competition of large new importations ought 
to be postponed, so far as the commencement of its operation was 
concerned, tosome future date, in order that the home producers 
might find time to adapt themselves to the changes made one 
bill. Instead of that, the committee propose tomake the bill in 
its general provisions take effect on June 30, 1894, while they 
pro that the sugar duty shall not take effect until January 
1895 


* $ i 
The bill in substantially all its provisions except this one is a 
reduction of duty, a reduction of protection. In the sugar pro- 
vision it is an increase of duty, an imposition of duties upon mer- 
chandise which now comes in free. The reduced duties are to 
take effect immediately. The increased duties upon sugar are 
to take effect six months after the passage of the bill. 

The action of the committee, it seems to me, is an absurdity. 
The bill reverses in both cases what should be the correct de- 
cision. Where a bill reduces duties and tends to bring into the 
country articles which are to come into competition with home 
pronao there should be a postponement for a few months, and 

that event the new and reduced duties should not be applied 
to merchandise already in bonded warehouse to be withdrawn 
from consumption. But the committee propose that the reduced 
duties shall apply to merchandise withdrawn for consumption, 
and it has already been stated to the Senate that this decision is 
a donation to the owners of merchandise now in bonded ware- 
houses of between two and three million dollars, and a loss to 
the Treasury of the United States of duties to that amount, 
which it seems to me is utterly absurd, illogical, and unjust. 

What should in justice be done? The bill should not take 
effect until six months after its passage. The duties on the 
goods now in bonded warehouse should be collected at the pres- 
ent rates, and the lapse of time between the passage of the bill 
and the taking effect of the law would give the owners of the 
merchandise in bonded warehouse the opportunity of taking it 
out of warehouse, and disposing of it, and placing it in the way 
of consumption before the influx of the new goods from abroad 
at the reduced rates of duty. In that way no injustice is done to 
the owners of merchandise in the bonded warehouse, while the 
two or three million dollars is saved tothe Treasury. The manu- 
facturer of home articleslike those on which duties are reduced, 
can also in the six months of the delay dispose of their surplus 
stock, and can make preparations for competition with the mer- 
chandise which will be imported under the new and reduced 
rates of duty. 

This is just, this is the correct method; and the two or three 
million dollars should be saved to the Government, while the 
owners of merchandise in bonded warehouse and the home man- 
ufacturers of goods like those 89 which the duty is to be re- 
duced should all have six months in which to prepare for the 
reduction of duties and the increased competition from abroad 
to be occasioned thereby. 

Mr. President, I am confident that the correct and sensible 
and just method of dealing with the question of the time when 
this bill shall take effect is what I have stated. The committee 
reverse the plan, give away the two or three million dollars, and 
expose the manufacturers of the country to an immediate influx 
of Come imported merchandise, and to reduced rates of duty 
which will be a great injury to themand an unnecessary damage 
to their interests. 

This is the mistaken and absurd proposition of the committee 
as to the time when the general provisionsof the bill shall take 

_effect. They are to take effect immediately, and are most un- 
wisely to take effect immediately, as I have endeavored to show. 

But, Mr. President, what next? The committee proceed to 
make an exception in the bill as to sugar; they provide that 
sugar, which is now free and is to have a duty nest 9 8 upon it 
equal to 1 cent a pound, shall not be subjected to that duty until 
the Ist day of January, 1895. Has ony reason been given why 
this delay should be given to sugar which is given to no other 
article mentioned in the bill upon which a duty is imposed? 
Every other product npon which a tax or a duty is to be imposed 
by the bill is to have that duty take effect upon the passage of 

e bill. The one exception is the article of free sugar that is 
now to have a duty imposed upon it equal to 1 cent a pound. 
Why is that, Mr. President? : 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator from New Hampshire allow 
me? 

Mr, CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. If the duty on raw sugar isa revenue duty, has 
there ever been a time when the Government needed revenue 
more than at Fn 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is the theory of the other side of the 
Chamber that the Government needs more money. I am not 
myself sure that the Government, even if the bill becomes alaw, 
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will need either the duty on sugar: or the income tax; but the 
theory of the other side of the mber is that we want more 
money, that the Treasury is empty, and now they make a duty 
of 1 cent a pound on sugar that will amount to $50,000,000 annu- 
ally, and they deliberately postpone the taking effect of the duty 
until Janu 1, 1895. 

Mr, PLA We are running behind in our revenue now at 
arate of eight or nine million dollars a month, and if the duty 
could take effect immediately it would probably prevent the 
necessity of a bond issue. Why, then, postpone it? 

Mr. CHANDLER. There is no reason unless it is the reason 
that everyone understands, There is not the slightest reason 
why this bill should take effect upon every other article that is 
made dutiable by the bill on the day which it passes, on the 20th 
day of the very present month of June, and the imposition of 
oe duty on sugar be postponed until the Ist day of January, 
Mr. President, there is no reason for postponing the taking 
effect of this increased duty to be derived by asserting that it 
is a protective duty. All the rest of the bill is reduction. The 
reduction of a duty is the diminution of protection. There 
may be, as I have said, reason for postponing the reduction of a 
duty, but the increase of a duty, the imposition of a duty upon 
sugar, when we must import nine-tenths of what is consumed, 
is not a protection, and there is not the slightest reason, so far 
as the protection of sugar in this country is concerned, why 
that duty should not be imposed at once. 

Mr. HOAR. TheSenator, I suppose, received in his mail this 
morning the public debt statement which has come from the 
Treasury, showing a very large increase of the public debt. It 
has increased $40,000,000 or $50,000,000, I think, during the past 
T The Senator from Arkansas stated that the object of this 

ill is to reduce the debt which the Republicans created. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If this bill were defeated, it is my opinion 
that there would be no deficit, and that the present McKinley 
law would produce revenue sufficient to prevent any deficit. 
What will happen if this bill becomes a law no man can tell, be- 
cause the reduction of duties all along the line may result, and 
would be sure to result under ordinary conditions of business, in 
such largely increased importations that the revenue would be 
sufficient. Therefore I donot undertake to know what the needs 
of the Government will be if this bill becomes a law. 

Ido know that the framers of the bill pretend that it is nec- 
essary to have more money, and in the face of that pretense they 
deliberately throw away the duties upon a f year’s sup- 
ply of sugar; they deliberately throw away $25,000,000 when no 
earthly reason can be given for it based upon common sense or 
common honesty; and no real reason can iven for it unless 
the object is, as I undertook to show yesterday, to enable the 
sugar trust to import a year’s supply of sugar without paying 
the duty, and after the Ist of January next to get the full bene- 
fit of the increased value of sugar by 1 cent a pound, which the 
imposition of the duty after that date will give to the sugar then 
in the country. 

Mr. President, there can be no doubt that the object and pur- 
pose of postponing this date is to give this money to the sugar 
trust, by allowing it to import large quantities of sugar between 
now and the Ist of January next. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from New 
Hampshire is making a very serious mistake when he demands 
for this bill the ordinary rules which govern and control ordinary 
legislation. He ought to consider that this is most extraor- 
dinary legislation; that the bill itself is an anomaly; that if it 


passes the Senate at all it passes it without having a single Sen- 
conn in favor of it; it will be passed by somebody outside of the 
enate. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, what the Senator says is 
true, and yet the Senator will bear me witness, and the present 
occupant of the chair [Mr. WHITE] will bear me witness, that I 
have not ceased from the opening of the debate upon this bill 
to seek a rule or principle of action to govern the framing of 
the bill. I have not assumed, as the Senator from Maine now 
does, that there is no principle behind this bill, no principle 
controlling the other side of the Chamber; that it is a bill of 
bargains, to be forced through by some mysterious power be- 
hind the throne. I have not assumed that. 

I have endeavored to find out the principle 842 which the 
duties were to be imposed, and I have also sought to find the 
principle which would determine the date at which the bill or 
different portions of the bill should take effect, but when I first 
find that the bill itself as to all reductions of duty is to take ef- 
fect immediately, that two or three million dollars is to be given 
away to the owners of merchandise in bonded warehouse, and 
that the manufacturers of this country are to be subjected to an 
immediate influx of foreign goods paying a lower rate of duty, 
and next find that the new duty on free sugar is not to take ei- 
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fect until the 1st day of January, 1895, I am impressed with the 
conviction that, although I seek a principle I do not find the 
rinciple, and that the Senator from Maine must be right when 

e says that the bill is an anomaly, a thing of shredsand patches, 
that it is the result of bargain and trade, of exigencies and of 
emotions, and does not contain a single principle from its be- 
ginning to its end. 

I e an estimate yesterday that a million and a half tons of 
sugar could be imported between now and next January, and 
that there would be a profit tothe sugar trust by importing this 
sugar free of duty before the Ist of January and selling it at the 
increased price which would prevail after the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, of about $34,000,000. I find a confirmation of my calculation 
this morning in a remarkable article from the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, of June 4, headed Senators of the United 
States, or of the Sugar Trust.” It says, speaking of the com- 
mittee which it calls The Jones private committee:” 

It did one thing more. It postponed from July 1, 1894, to January 1, 1895, 
the enforcement of the new schedule. Did that have any purpose except to 
enable the trust to make an enormous profit by importing all this year’s 
raw sugar free of duty to sell next year at prices raised by the tariff? With 
96° centrifugals at 2.75 a pound, the imposition of a duty of 40 per cent on 
ving ase f 1, next, would add 1.1 cents a pound to all the sugar the trust had 
on hand at that date. On 1,405,000 tons, the amount melted last year, this 
5 ot buying sugar while it is on the free list and selling it under a 
uty will be worth $34,619,200, 


Mr. President, this Democratic newspaper makes the charge 
that this date is fixed for no other purpose than to give the 
sugar trust this extra profit of $34,000,000. That is the charge. 
What is the answer? hat answer has been given on this floor, 
except that the duty is to take effect when the bounty is re- 
moved? There is no necessary connection between the two, 
We pay the bounty for this year. The committee propose to 
pay 2 cents a pounne nom on the crop which is now growing, 
which crop will not be sold until, under the effect of this duty, 
the value of it has increased 1 cent a pound; and thus they pro- 
pose 15 enrich the sugar producer to the extent of 3 cents a 
und. 
What earthly need, then, Mr. President, of allowing the im- 

rtation free of duty until the Ist day of January, 1895—what 
is the need of allowing the importation free of a million and a 
half tons of sugar, a whole year’s supply for the people of this 
country, when every pound is to be increased 1 cent in price the 
moment the duty takes effect, and $34,000,000 is to be put in the 
hands of the sugar trust, without any additional benefit what- 
ever to the sugar producers of this country? 

Mr. President, the Journal of Commerce tells the reason (al- 
though I do not propose to quote ferther the exact language of 
the paper), and the reason is that the Senate of the United States 
is to-day under the control of the sugar trust. 

There aro Ge from the Sugar Trade Journal given 
by the Journal of Commerce, showing the announcement made 
by that journal, that no tariff bill should pass the Senate unless 
it con ed an ad valorem protection to sugar. The words of 
the Sugar Trade Journal have been made good so far, and they 
are likely to be made good in the future, and the charges made 
in the Journal of Commerce are not far from being correct. 

Mr. President, we have a committee engaged in investigating 
the question of the bribery of Senators. I do not believe that 
Senators have been bribed. I do believe that some Senators 
have speculated in sugar stocks. I trust that there may not be 
final action upon the sugar schedule in the bill until that inves- 
tigation is ended. I believe that it is due to the Senate and to 
the country that whatever votes may be given to-day, there 
shall not be final action upon the sugar question until the com- 
mittee of the Senate, headed by the able, upright, and impartial 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], shall have finished its in- 
vestigations, and shall haye reported to us the full length and 
breadth and heighth and depth of all the suspicions and asper- 
sions which have been cast upon the Senate in connection with 
the sugar trust. 

I call the attention of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] 
to an extract from a paper published in Kansas City—the Kan- 
sas City Times—a Democratic paper, and, if I am wrong, the 
Senator will correct me, which paper, on the 25th of May, 1894, 
uttered this language: 

The Times has no doubt the sugar trust has resorted to every available 
expedient to debauch the legislation of Congress. It fully believes that 
Senators were bribed into voting in the interest of this mammoth agency 
of plundering the public by every means through which it could be accom- 
plished. It can understand how the nefarious work could be and probably 
was promoted ee shares in the trust among Senators whose 
votes could be influenced by their pecuniary interests. This journal cor- 
rectly estimates the itude of a corporation which, after robbing the 


ury of millions, wil resort to bribery in every form in order to per- 
petuate the system through which it operated. 


Mr. President, here is a most lamentable condition of public 
affairs, when the Kansas City Times, a Democratic paper, pub- 
lished at the home of the Senator from Missouri, declares upon 
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its responsibility as a e e journal that it believes that 
the sugar trust resorted to the bribery of Senators in order 
to procure the passage of such a measure on the subject of sugar 
as the sugar trust demands to have passed. I do not believe as 
does the Kansas City Times upon this polni 

Ido believe that Senators have speculated in sugar stocks, but 
I do not believe that there has been the bribery which the Kan- 
sas City Times says has existed; and I have faith, and trust that 
when the committee reports it will be able to relieve the Sen- 
ate from all such suspicions as have been cast upon it by this 
Democratic e and yet I shall not feel satisfled in the 
face of those aspersions, not yet cleared up by g report from the 
committee; and with all the clouds of doubtand suspicion which 
to-day hang around this Chamber, if the Senate goes on to post- 
pone the timefor the taking effect of the sugar duty from the 30th 

ay of June, when every other duty imposed by this bill takes 
effect, until the Ist day of January, 1895, the object and purpose 
and plan and scheme and contrivance of the whole postponement 
being to put into the hands of the sugar trust, which, in the 
Sugar Trade Journal, shamelessly boastsof its control over the 
Senate, a raai to the trust of not less than $34,000,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr.President, we have had three official or 
semiofficial statements of the character and extent of the rates 
imposed in the schedule uponsugar. First, we had thestatement, 
clear, distinct and definite, of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GORMAN], who stands before the country as the representative 
and author of the pending measure. He stated that the duty 
upon refined sugarin excessof theduty upon raw sugar wasone- 
eighth of a cent a pound, and that the reduction of duty from 
the McKinley act was three-fourths of the existing duty, making 
the remaining discriminating duty as stated. fie ps Seay fur- 
thermore, that the refiners would get no benefit from the 40 per 
cent ad valorem. ` 

Next we had a statement from the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. VES], giving the discriminating duty on refined sugar 
above raw at a quarter of a cent a pound. The Senator did not 
furnish the data upon which this claim was based. Yesterday 
we had an elaborate statement from the Senator from Arkansas 
— JONES], in which he stated the differential duty upon re- 

ned sugars at less than twenty one-hundredths of acent apound, 
and hegave the data upon which he justified the assertion. 

Neither the Senator from Maryland nor the Senator from 
Missouri furnished the Senate the relative rates of duties on 
raw and refined sugars upon which they based their opinions. 

We have, then, a wide disagreement between the Senators 
whoare responsible for this schedule as to its effects. Notonly 
is this so, but so far as this schedule is concerned a majority 
of the committee who reported it have stated publicly they are 
opposed to its provisions; that they are in favor of free sugar, 
but that they have been forced to adopt its provisions by some 
unknown and mysterious power. ; 

I propose to discuss in as dispassionate a way as I can the pro- 
visions contained in this paragraph, which is certainly one of ` 
the most important, if not the most important, in this whole 
measure. It is important that the people of the country,should 
know precisely what the paragraph means, and just what rates 
will be levied under it and their effect. 

In the outset I will say that I ama protectionist, and that I 
believe that the business of refining sugar is as le itimate as any 
in the United States. It is a business which should have proper 
and adequate protective duties. In the 8 of the act of 
1890 the committee who had charge of that measure used great 
care in investigating the question as to what those rates should 
be. I intend, in answer to some suggestions made by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, later on to state what was done at that time, 
and why it was done. 

I believe that the business of sugar refining, whatever its 
condition may be to-day—that is, whether it is controlled by a 
single corporation or by eight or ten corporations—is entitled 
to protection and to recognition. The conditions of to-day may 
be greatly changed to-morrow, and if we intend to treat this 
great industry and the people who are now engaged or who may 
hereafter be engaged in it fairly, we must impose adequate 
duties on refined sugar, but up to this time, however, the ade- 
quacy of the duties imposed by this bill has not been under dis- 
cussion. The question has been, and is, what relative rates 
will be imposed by the . now under consideration? 

It is very singular that in this particular paragraph provisions 
so complicated should have been adopted by the committee as 
to make it almost impossible for any man who is not thoroughly 
conversant with the whole subject, who is not practically an 
expert in his znowledge of the re markets of the world 
and of the different kinds of sugar sold in those markets, to es- 
timate intelligently the effect of the paragraph. 

That can be readily shown by the fact that no two Senators 
who have spoken upon this subject on either side of the Cham- 
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ber have agreed as to the rates which are imposed. We have 
first an ad valorem rate of 40 per cent upon raw sugars below 
No. 16 Dutch standard in color. We have then on sugar above 
No. 16 Dutch standard in color an ad valorem rate of 40 per cent 
ad valorem, plus 12+ cents a hundred pounds, and plus, under 
certain conditions, 10 cents a hundred pounds. 

There are but two or three paragraphs in the bill as it now 
stands before the Senate that impose compound rates of duty. 
The only notable one with the exception of this is that fixin 
the rate upon collars and cuffs. There are two items in the bil 
standing out distinctively against the whole scheme of the meas- 


ure. 
It must be evident to the ee apt? these Apes) aug rates 
were im d upon sugar and upon collars and cuffs for a pur- 
pose. There Aaa be no question about that. It would have been 
ever so much easier and simpler to have imposed a specific rate 
of duty upon the various grades of raw and refined sugar, or a 
uniform ad valorem rate that would run through the whole 
schedule, such a rate as the Senator from Missouri has insisted 
upon in 5 N to almost every other paragraph in the bill. 


I called the attention of the Senator from Missouri the other 
day toi in the metal schedule where he had imposed 50 per 
cent upon iron ore and 22} per cent upon boiler tubes, an ad- 
vanced product of iron and steel, and the Senator defended the 


latter rate upon the ground thatthe much higher price of boiler 
tubes perpound above the prices of pig iron justified a reduction 
in the ad valorem rate from 40 to 22+ percent. All through 
the iron and steel schedule there are higher ad valorem rates 
upon the raw material than upon the finished product. The 
suggestion and argument of all free traders in the past has been 
(it was so in 1846 and has remained so to the present time) that 
a uniform ad valorem rate on account of the higher price of the 
advanced manufactured product afforded equal protection in all 


cases. 

That has always been the argument of the Senators upon the 
other side of the Chamber; but in these two ar cases 
a different plan is adopted. A complieated system is adopted 
by which the Senator from Arkansas can go before the people 
of his State and say there is no protection to the refiner, and 
the Senator from New York can go before she pacer interested 
in the refining of sugar in his own State say, ‘‘ We have 
given you ample protection by the terms of the bill,” and no 
man in the ssa re audiences can tell which statement is true, 
‘or if either of them is true. 

This schedule is apparent! sage and deliberately pre- 
pared to deceive the American people as to its effects. 1 
venture to say that there is not a man on the other side of the 
Chamber who can attempt to explain its effects intelligently. 
The statement of the distinguished Senator from Arkansas, who 
Iregret isnot nowin his seat, furnishes an example of how 
easy it is for a good man to go astray in a complicated question 
of this kind. If his explanation of the effects of the paragraph 

. had been made before a committee of sugar refiners or sugar im- 
porters or merchants, or before the members of any board of 
trade in the United States, it would, I fear, have created a very 
erroneous impression as to the wisdom and intelligence wi 
which the people of the United States are governed. 

When the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] made the 
statement that there was no protection for the refiners of 5 5 
beyond one-eighth of a cent a pound he must have been either 
strangely misled or else he had not examined the problem with 
the usual intelligence with which that Senator approaches sub- 
8 of great public interest. It is important that we shall not 

eceive ourselves or attempt to deceive the country in regard to 
the nature of the duties that are imposed in this proposition, 
and I pro to state as clearly and as definitely as I can what, 
in my opinion, will be the inevitable effect of the imposition of 
these duties. 

The examination naturally divides itself into two branches. 
First, we should ascertain precisely the rates that will be col- 
lected or assessed by the provisionsof the bill if it becomes a law 
upon the various classes of raw and refined Second, we 
should consider the question as to what effect these different 
rates will have upon the consumers of sugar and u the sugar 
refiners. Theseare twodistinctand separate questions. Now as 
to the rates of duty imposed by the bill upon the different kinds 
of sugar, I need hardly say to the Senate that the amount of 
these duties must depend upon the foreign value of the different 
grades of raw and refined sugars imported. Of that I assume 
there can be no question. 

I shall, as the basis of my examination on this point, take a 
statement made by Mr. H. O. Havemeyer and published in the 
New York Herald of March 25, 1894, in which he gives the value 
of the principal grade sugars of the world at that time. I take 
this statement, because I believe the fi it gives can not be 

r. Havemeyer is prob- 


impeached. As I stated on yesterday, 


ably more familiar with the prices of sugar in all the markets of 

the world than any other man in the United States. His state- 

ment in this regard must be accepted asconclusive. Mr. Have- 

meyer states the value of different grades of sugar, raw and re- 

fined, as follows: 5 

à Raw 5 jaggery, raw sugar, 80° test, 1.75 cents 
pound. 

floilio, or Philippine Island, 83° test, 2.20 cents a pound. 

Brazil, 87° test, 2.56 cents a pound. 

Puerto Rico muscovadoes; 90° test, 2.75 cents a pound. 

Beots (88° net analysis) 94° test, 2.75 cents a pound. 

Cuba centrifugals, 96° test, 3 cents a pound, 

Refined sugars: 
German granulated, 3.32 cents a pound. 
This table inclades all the AaS 
is e includes e tinctive types of sugars as sol 
in the markets of the world. 28 = “ 

Mr. TELLER. Refined? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No;rawand refined—allraw, however, except 
the lasttwo. The first six kinds are different distinctive types 
of raw sugars. The last two are different types of refined sugar, 
one being German granulated, which is not a standard u- 
lated in the sense in which we use the word in the United States, 
a refined sugar that is sold in the United States when it is sold 
here at all for largely manufacturing purposes, and it does not 
enter into competition with the granulated of the American re- 
finers for grocery purposes. The English granulated is usuall 
made from cane sugar, and is of the grade of the granulate 
turned out by our refiners. 

The toning sabi shows the rates that are imposed on these 
various grades by the preceding paragraph, and the difference 
in rates between raw and refined, and the difference under the 
provisions of existing law between duties on same grades: 


un- 

Fo der Jones | between 
price. amend- 
ment, 

Palmyra jaggery, 80% 1.75 70 88 
T 2.20 83 70 
F — 2.56 1.02 56 
Puerto Rico muscovado, 90°... 2.75 1.10 48 
Beets (S8 analysis), 94 2.75 1. 10 48 
cen — 3.00 1.20 38 

German granulated............ 3. 32 1.55 

English granulated ............ 3. G4 1.58 


It will be seen that under the Jones amendment the duty on 
Palmyra jaggery, which is the lowest form of sugar, the crude 


sugar of the tern countries would be, assuming a cost of $1.75 
per hundred pounds at 40 per cent ad valorem, seven-tenths of 
a cent a pound. 

The duty on N e the standard granulated of 
commerce, is by this bill one and fifty-eight one-hundredths 
eents a pound. The difference between the duties levied on 
Palmyra Jaggery and English granulated is eighty-cight one- 
hundredths of a cent a pound. The difference at the present 
time, that is under the law of 1890, is fifty one-hundredths of a 
cent a pound, showing that on this particular grade the differ- 
ential rates between Jaggery sugars and standard granulated is 
thirty-eight one-hundredths of a cent a pound greater under the 
proposal of the committee than it is under existing law. 

On the next grade, the Philippine Island sugars, with a price 
of 2.20 cents a pound, the rate of duty would be eighty-eight 
one-hundredths of a cent a pound, and the difference between 
the duty imposed upon these sugars and English granulated is 
70 cents a hundred pounds or seven-tenths of a cent a pound. 
The difference under existing law is fifty one-hundredths of a 
cent a pound, showing upon this particular grade of sugurs the 
increase of the differential rate between raw and refined is two- 
tenths of acent a pound. 

On the next grade, Brazilian sugars, the price is 2.50 cents; 
the duty im by the bill is 1.2 cents, or a differential rate as 
against the English granulated of fifty-six one-hundredths, with 
fifty one-hundredths in the existing law, or six one-hundredths 
difference in favor of the bill. 

The next grade is 88 analysis beets, the sugar taken by the 
Senator from Arkansas yesterday for his comparison. A price of 
$2.75 a hundred pounds the duty would be $1.10, with a differ- 
ential of forty-eight one-hundredths,as against fifty one-Kun- 
dredths in the existing law. 

Mr. ALLISON. Two one-hundredths less. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Two one-hundredths less. 

On the next grade, Puerto Rico muscovado, the price is $2.75 
a hundred pounds; the duty $1.10, the differential forty-eight 
one-hundredths, as against fifty one-hundredths in the existing 
law, or two one-hundred ths less. 
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This grade of sugar the fair refining” of the trade, has the | Mr. VEST. I know the Senator took care of that in the act 
test 90° of the average of the world’s production of sugar. of 1890 and imposed tically a prohibitory duty. 

That average is, however, constantly increasing, owing to im- Mr. ALDRICH. e imposed the same rate of duty on Eng- 


provements in methods, so that I presume it would be fair to-day 
to say that the average test of the sugars of the world would be 
ste 92-. But the particular sugar that we now have under 
consideration testing 90°, Cuba muscovado, has heretofore been 
taken as the standard raw sugar of commerce. To-day, how- 
ever, Cubacentrifugals, the better classof Javas and beetsugars, 
have largely taken the place in American refineries of the lower 
grades of sugars. If weshould assume, however, that musco- 
vado sugars would fairly represent the average oi all rawsugars 
of the world the difference between raw and refined in this bill 
would be forty-eight one-hundredths of a cent, or within two 
one-hundredths of the rates imposed by the act of 1800. 

The next sugar upon the list is Cuba centrifugal, testing 96, 
price 3; cents, the duty 1. 21, and a differential duty of thirty-eight 
one-hundredths, as against fifty one-hundredths in the existing 
law. This, of course, is a very important grade of sugar, grow- 
ing more and more important everyday. It will be seen that in 
this particular grade the differential rate is not so great by 
twelve one-hundredths as it is in the existing law, but in all the 
other grades it is substantially the same or greater. 

I do not wish to be understood, however, as saying that these 
differential rates as between raw and refined sugars. furnish an 
accurate measure of the value of theseduties for protective pur- 
poses to American refiners. I should not be doing justice, I am 
sure, to them if I should assert thatthese differential rates had 
been imposed for their protection or that their imposition would 
have this effect. That is not the ise — which I now 
have in hand. Iam trying in the first instance to ascertain 
what relative rates are actually imposed by this measure upon 
raw sugars and refined. 

The table I have submitted shows conclusively that as far as 
the rates imposed by the bill are concerned there is an average 
difference in rates on rawand refined of forty-eight hundredths, 
approximating very nearly the statement made by the Senator 
from Iowa in that regard. There can be no question about the 
fact that the bill does impose differential rates upon refined 
sugars on an average forty-eight hundredths of a cent higher 
than those im d upon raw sugars. 

In considering the effect of se rates upon the various in- 
dustries concerned, another important fact must be taken into 
consideration, and that is that the lower-grade sugars contain 
a much smaller per cent of saccharine matter or pure sugar. 
For instance, Palmyra jaggery contains only 80 per cent of pure 
sugar, 20 per cent being impurities of various kinds. Iloilo 
sugars contain but 83 per cent of sugar with 17 per cent of im- 
purities. So, in order to gauge as accurately as may be the 
effect these various rates would have upon the refining indus- 
tries of the country, it is necessary to go a step further in the 
consideration of this question. 

Mr. FRYE. When the Senator is finding the differential rate 
hefinds the average at forty-eight one-hundredths under the bill, 
Lask him whether he has included in that the differential rate 
which the bill itself makes in favor of refined sugar? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; that is all taken into account. 

Mr. FRYE. So it makes it two one-hundredths less than the 
McKinley act. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; I have taken English granulated as 
the standard for refined sugars. Of course, in English granu- 
lated the one-tenth does not appear, as there is no bounty paid 
in England. I have taken the rate imposed on English granu- 
lated by the bill at $1.58 a hundred pounds, and I have made 
these comparisons upon the various grades of raw sugar with 
that standard. Of course the difference at the present time be- 
ing in all cases 50 cents a hundred pounds, the difference be- 
tween English granulated and all the sugars at the present 
moment is that sum. If I had taken German granulated as the 
standard, the one-tenth imposed upon sugars coming from 
bounty-paying countries would have been taken into cousidera- 
tion, but as I have taken English granulated the one-tenth plays 
no part. 

Mr. PLATT. The one-eighth is added? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The one-eighth is added. 

Mr. VEST. Does theSenator mean to say that English gran- 
ulated sugar comes in in any quantities? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It does not come here to any extent. 

Mr. VEST. Is not the sugar that comes in competition here 
with American refined sugars the German granulated, which 
my colleague on the committee took yesterday as a fair test? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is nat very much imported, but un- 
doubtedly the larger portion of the refined sugar imported is 
German granulated. The reason why English granulated does 
not come here of course iz om accenes of te duty. 


lish granulated as on German granulated. 

ines VEST. I understand that; and kept out all of it practi- 
cally. à 
Mr. ALDRICH. So will this. bill. If any Senator supposes 
for one instant, either the Senator from Missouri or anybody 
else, that any refined sugars. will be imported under this bill he 
is very much mistaken. 

Mr. VEST. Thatisa matter of assertion and not argument. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Itis a matter of opinion, and I think m 
opinion is as good upon that subject as the Senator's. Iam will- 
meto lace it in comparison with his in this particular case. 

Mr. VEST. There is no use to bandy words. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; we will await the result, and I would 
not have it otherwise. I desire that the American refiners 
should have the American market, but I do not want to give 
them any more than an adequate protective duty upon their 
product. [ am not now, however, discussing the adequacy of 
thisduty. Iam trying to ascertain exactly what the effect of 
this paragraph will be upon the typical sugars of the world, 
and I say the position I have taken, based on the statement 
which I have submitted, is impregnable. There is no possibility 
5 arriving: at any conclusion other than that I have stated to the 

nate. : 

I was about saying, however, that this statement taken alone 
would not create an aceurate impression as to the effect of the 
bill; as I do not elaim, and I th no one can claim fairly, that 
the eighty-eight one-hundredths of a cent per pound differential 
duty imposed between jaggery sugar and English granulated is 
to that extent a protection to the American refiner. 

I have given more or less thought to the question of the effect 
of a uniform ad valorem rate upon manufactured products in 
different stages of manufacture. 

This is the real question involved in the discussien here. I 
believe it will be found on carefulexamination that the only rule 
by which to measure the effect of this ad valorem rate as a pro- 
tective duty is toascertain first the cost of refining sugars abroad, 
that is the mechanical process of taking raw sugars and refining 
them without regard to shrinkage, and add to this the ordinary 
profit to the refiner, and then take 40 per cent on this aggregate 
and you will have the amount of protection afforded by the 
ad valorem rate. . 

The loss in refining these various grades of sugars in the 
United States and in Germany and in England is substantially 
the sume. A man who buys Philippine Island sugars in England 
or in Germany and makes them into granulated s sloses the 
same number of pounds by impurities that a man loses who re- 
fines them in the United States. 

The methods of refining are substantially the same in all the 
countries. If we can ascertain (and we can ascertain approx- 
imately) what it costs German refiners or English refiners to 
take the sugars of the world and make them into granulated 
sugar, then [ gang we shall have a basis very nearly if not en- 
tirely accurate for ascertaining the protective effect of this 40 
per cent ad valorem to the sugar refiners. 

Lask the Senate to keepin mind this distinction: that the cost 
of taking raw sugars making them into refined, growin 
out of losses inherent in the process, thaj is, from impurities, 
the same the world over; but that there is a difference in the 
eost of the mechanical pep eget involved in tak sugar in its 
raw state and making it into granulated sugar. The protection 
afforded to the American refiner is 40 per cent upon that cost, 
whatever it may be, pis, what I said before, a reasonable profit 
which the foreign retiner should make. 

I believe it is fair to assume (certainly the estimate can not 
be said to be extravagantly low and I do not think it is extrava- 
gantly high) that the foreign cost of refining sugar and the re- 

ers’ profit would be in the neighborhood of a centa pound, 
I think there can not be much question about that. I do not 
think that any sugar refiner in the United States, or anyone 
else who is familiar with the subject, would doubt the approxi- 
mate correctness of that esitmate. That includes every cost 
of taking the raw sugar and making it into refined sugar and 
putting the refined sugar upon the market. 

The American refiner gets the benefit by this bill of the 40 
per cent upon that cost and profit, whatever it may be. Now, if 
we assume that that cost is half a cent a pound, 40 per cent upon 
that would be two-tenths of a cent a pound; and if we add to 
that the additional specific duties imposed by the bill we have 
20 plus 124 and plus 10 on German sugar, or a differential rate of 
forty-two and a half hundredths of a cent per pound, and this, I 
believe, is a fair statement of the protective rates imposed by 
this bill as. between raw and refined sugars. I believe that this 
estimate is as correet as any that can be made upon the subject. 
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I believe that the rule which I have applied torefined sugar is 
the rule which must apply as to the effectof uniformad valorem 
rates upon all products in various stages of manufacture. For 
instance, to illustrate what I mean, we will 8 that a duty 
of 50 per cent is imposed upon iron and that pig iron is 
worth abroad $8 a ton. That would be a duty of$4aton. Now, 
we will suppose thatthe foreigncostof making pig iron into bar 
iron is 88 a ton—of course Lam not taking the bee as even ap- 
proximately correct, but I only take them for illustration. 

Suppose it costs $8 a ton abroad to make pig iron into bar 
iron, and the same rate of 50 per cent is levied, the additional 

rotection and the only protection to the person in the United 
Btates who makes bar iron from imported pig iron would be 50 
per cent of that additional cost, or the 84 a ton additional. We 
would have 50 per cent of the total costof $16, or $8 a ton duty, 
of which $4 a ton would be to offset the duty upon pig iron, and 
$4 would be 50 per cent upon the additional cost abroad of mak- 
57 the pig iron into bar iron. 

30 the rule which I have laid down as to the effects of this ad 
valorem duty is I think a safe one to be followed in ascertaining 
extent of protection in all cases. 

The committes in many cases have suggested uniform ad 
valorem rates. In many instances additional ad valorem rates 
have been added at every stage of the process of manufacture. 
In some cases the ad valorem rate has been reduced upon the 
finer manufacture. There seems to have been no consistence in 
the action of the committee in this respect. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] is the only Senator 
who has had any connection with this bill who has yet under- 
taken in any way to explain its effect and furnish any data to 
sustain his position. That Senator arrives at his conclusion as 
to the effects of the sugar duty by taking the 12} cents per hundred 
pounds specific and adding to it two one-hundredths of a cent a 

und, which he says is the only additional benefit given to re- 

ners by the 40 per cent ad valorem rate, That I may not mis- 
represent Him, I will read from his printed statement. I had 
stated from Mr. Havemeyer’s published article in regard to this 
matter that the difference between beet sugar (88 analysis) and 
German ulated, the two kinds of sugar selected by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas for the basis of his computation, was fifty- 
seven one-hundredths of a cent a pound. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas said: 


I assert that the difference between the two is twenty one-hundredths in- 
stead of fifty-seven one-hundredths. 

And he said further along: 

It, as I have stated, the market quotations show but six-hundredths of a 
cent difference in the two, then the sugar refiners get instead of forty one- 
hundredths of a cent, as asserted by the Senator from Iowa awhile ago, a 
small fraction over two one-hundredths of a cent margin. That much they 
will get as a protection by reason of this 40 per cent tax, and in addition to 
that miey: get the one-eighth of a cent, or twelve and one-half one-hundredths 
of a cen = 

This raises the question at once as to what is the relative dif- 
ference iw price between German beet sugar of 88 analysis 
and German granulated. [ have here on this point a telegram 
dated three days ago from Czarnikow, the well-known sugar 
broker of London, who is, I think, the highest English author- 
ity, in which he says: 

Beets erally fully 2s. under N but sometimes 28. 3g., seldom 
16. Od. ts first four months 1891 averaged 12s. 5 d.; granulated, 14s. 61d. 

The difference for this four months’ average is 2s. and 34d. be- 
tween German granulated and beets, or a difference of approx- 
imately fifty one-hundredthsofacent. In the quotations printed 
by Mr. Havemeyer the difference is shown to be fifty-seven 
one-hundredths. I havealsoastatement furnished by Willett & 
Gray, of the Sugar Trade Journal, in which they say: 

1, The average price of German raw beets 88° analysis, free on board Ham- 
burg, January 1 to May 29, five months, is 12s. 4}d. per 112 pounds, or, say, 
2.69 cents per pound free on board Hamburg, or 2.82 cents per pound deliv: 
ered in New York. 

2. The average price of German granulated free on board Hamburg, Jan- 
nary 1 to May 29, five months, is 14s. 5jd., or, say, 3.15 cents = poe free 
on board Hamburg, or 3.28 cents per pound delivered in New York. 

Or a difference of 46 cents a hundred pounds. Here are three 
different statements, all from parties entitled to great consider- 
ation, taking different periods, however, as the basis of their 
computation, showing substantially what I have already stated, 
that the difference in price between German beets from which 
German granulated is made and German granulated is about 
half a cent a pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. If that be true, then the differential is two- 
tenths of a cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Two-tenths of a cent, confirming the state- 
ment which I had already made in regard to my own opinion as 
to the effect of this bill. In fact, from whatever standpoint you 
examine the question you are irresistibly led to the same con- 
clusion, that thead valorem rate . by this act does give 
a differential and discriminating duty in favor of the American 


refiner of about two-tenths of a cent a pound, which added to the 
specific rates make an aggregate duty of about forty-six and 
one-half hundredths as against sixty hnndredths imposed by 
the act of 1890, 

The Senator from Missouri yesterday called attention to the 
fact that at the time of the passage of the act of 1890 there was 
what was called a sugar trust in existence in the State of New 
York, and I find upon an examination that the Senator from 
Missouri is correct at least to this extent. There was in 1890 a 
combination of certain refiners in New York. It was not the 
same organization as that now in existence. It did not include 
the large Philadelphia refineries and others now included in the 
American Sugar Refining Company. TheSenator undoubtedly 
is correct in 8 that there was an organization in existence 
and that their certificates were offered for sale on the New Vork 
market, but I suggest to that Senator that that fact has nothin 
whatever to do with the rates imposed by the act of 1890, and 1 
think I shall convince him of that before I am through. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator if at that time there 
were anysuch remarkable transactions and fluctuationsand larg: 
purchases of the stock of the company as haye 8 
the present season within the last two months. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; there were not. 

Mr. HALE. Nothing of the kind. 

CRO ERE: There were over $800,000,000 of certificates sold 

Mr. ALDRICH. Now, let us examine what was done by the 
act of 1890, so far as the differential rates on raw and refined 
sugars are concerned. 

Mr. VEST. What did I understand the Senator to reply? a 

Mr. ALDRICH, I stated there were no considerable fluctua- 
tions in the price of the stock or the trustcertificatesas they were 
then called, as I remember it, between the time when the bill 
was first reported and its final passage through the House. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator w rmit me I donot know what 
he calls fluctuations, but that stock went up 31 points. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Between what dates? 

Mr. VEST. Ina month. 

Mr. ALDRICH. At what date? 

Mr. VEST. In a little over three weeks. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Whatare the dates? 

Mr. VEST. [think it wasin the month of May; from May until 
along about the Ist of June. I had all thestock market reports 
here yesterday. The Senator was absent. They showed the 
same fluctuations and showed the sale of the stock certificates 
in 1890 to the amount of $800,500,000—8,629,000 shares. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The action which the Senator complains of 
did not take place until July or August, and it certainly would 
have had no effect upon the stock market in May or June. 

Mr. HALE. Iwas asking the Senator to compare the two 
periods with reference to the report and passage of the bill, that 
of 1890 and that which we have seen during the last two months 
in the year 1894, and whether any such situation of the stock 
market with reference to sugar was disclosed at that time as 


now. 
Mr. VEST. I z there was, and I had the data here yester- 
day to show it. hile the bill was pending in the House of 
Representatives that stock was put up and down upon reports 
from Washington. I brought the files of the newspapers here 
showing identically the same old processes, the stock market 
manipulated upon rumors from Washington that the committee 
was going to do this and that. It is a duplicate of the reports 
that we have now. We did not have any committee of investi- 
gation at that time, it is true, but we had the same lies, the same 
fabrications, the same attacks upon public men. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House was charged 
with receiving the refiners through the back door and having 
the matter manipulated. The Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate was charged the same way. So all this stuff about there be- 
ing no paralel to this case amounts to nothing. 

r. ALDRICH. Iam not dealing with that question at this 
moment; but I will say to the Senator from Missouri that I was 
reasonably familiar with the legislation after the bill reached 
the Senate, and I never heard any intimation from any source 
of the nature which the Senator now suggests. : 

In fact it had gone from my mind entirely that a trust was 
organized at that time. My impression was that it was organ- 
ized ata later day. Certainly, if there were any fluctuations in 
the stock market they did not occur from any action taken by 
Congress, as I think I shall be able to show even the Senator 
from Missouri on his own statement of facts. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator from Rhode Island let me say 
a word in reply to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. I did not 5 the question because I had 


an 
doubt about it, for I had looked up the matter of the 5 


1894. 
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son of the two years. Whatever the Senator from Missouri may 
say about there being any conditions in 1890 like the lamentable 
conditions which we have beheld in this year, everybody with 
an average recollection knows that no such state of affairs ex- 
isted then as has existed this year. If there had been any such 
change in the market at the critical time when the bill was 
being manipulated in that year by Republican hands, we would 
have never ceased to hear the Senator from Missouri declaim- 
ing against us and making his point. But everybody knows 
that it passed without notice. 

The transactions were small compared with what they are now. 
The trust itself was not recognized. Hardly anybody knew of 
its existence. Even the members of the Committee on Finance 
did not know of it, and there was then no scandal tainting the 
air as there has been this year; and everybody knowsit. The 
common recollection settles that question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Rhode Island permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BERRY in the chair). Does 
the cages from Rhode Island yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri 

Mr. VEST. We are to vote at lo’clock, and therefore I make 
no excuse in interjecting what I have to say. I have in my 
hand now an attack made on the Finance Committee by leading 
Republican papers of this country in regard to the changes the 
committee made in the sugar schedule of 1890, in which they 
im d 60cents protection upon refined sugar when the House 
of 3 had only put 16 cents on the hundred pounds. 
The Senator from Maine has the hardihood to stand here and 
say that this trust did not attract any attention when they sold 
on the stock market in 1890 8,629,000 shares of $100 a share, 
making $800,000,000 or more. Heretofore we have been told 
there was no trust then; and now thatthe Senator from Rhode 
Island has his attention called back to it, he says he recollects 
there was a trust after I have brought in evidence to show it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am greatly surprised at the hardihood of 
the Senator from Missouri standing in his place and asserting 
that we raised the duty from sixteen one-hundredths cent a 
pound to sixty one-hunredths cent in 1890. 

Mr. VEST. Isay you did. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I say nothing of the kind took place, and I 
can prove it. Iwill take the Senator's ownstatement. The Sena- 
tor says that in March, 1890, the Ways and Means Committee 
reported a bill with 35 per cent duty on sugar up to No. 16 and 
40 per cent ad valorem above No. 16, and he states that this 
schedule imposed a differential duty of sixteen one-hundredths 
of a cent a pound. 

Mr. VEST. On refined sugar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On refined sugar? 

Mr. VEST. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Now, I will convict the Senator from the 
statements of his own colleagues upon this yery question. Com- 
mon rumor says, and I believe it has been substantiated recently 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and by the leading Democratic 
members of the Finance Committee, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury recommended a schedule in this bill of 40 per cent on 
raw s and 45 per cent on refined sugars. The Democratic 
members of that committee say in their printed testimony, under 
oath, that the reason why they did not adopt it was that it gave 
the refiners more benefit than the schedule which was finally 
adopted of 40 per cent plus one-eighth and one-tenth. 

Mr. VEST. That has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has everything to do withit. Hereisa 
difference of 5 pe cent ad valorem, which was suggested by the 
committee in 1890, and the Senator says then it only makes a 
difference of 16 cents on the hundred pounds. The committee 
says on a si roposition to be submitted to the Senate that 
it would impose higher differential rates than the existing sched- 
ule 40 per cent plus one-eighth and one-tenth. This simple 
problem in mathematics will show the Senator that he is greatly 
in error in his statement about 16 cents on the hundred differ- 


ence. 
Mr. VEST. Iam not way off. It is 16 cents on the hundred 


unds. 
P ALDRICH. Let us see whether it is or not. Thirty-five 

rcenton 2ł cents a pound, which was the average price of 
raw sugarsat that time, is eighty-seven and one-half Busses 
cent per pound. Forty per centon 33 cents, which was the price 
of granulated at that time, is 1.4, or a difference of fifty-two and 
one-half hundredths per pound, instead of sixteen hundredths, 
and the schedule, as finally reported to the House, gave only 
four-tenths of 1cent per pound differential. The action of the 


Ways and Means Committee therefore reduced the differential 
rate 12 cents a hundred pounds instead of increasing it from 16 
cents per hundred pounds to four-tenths of a cent per pound. But 
that was not the question involved in that change. The ques- 


tion involved in the change considered by the committee was 
whether or not we were to have free sugars. 

The bill as it was first reported imposed a duty of 35 per cent 
upon rawsugar. Then came up the very serious question for the 
consideration of the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House, as to whether they would give the people of the United 
States free sugar. They considered that question for days. 
They finally decided to take all duties off raw sugar and give a 
differential rate upon refined sugar. That was the question 
which agitated the committee. Now, let ussee what effect that 
had upon the refiners, and if there was any reason in the change 
Tor the certificates of the sugar trust should have advanced, 

he act of 1883 imposed differential rates upon refined sugars 
obove raws of three-fourths of a cent per pound on sugars be- 
tween 13 and 16, and 1} cents on sugars above No. 20 Dutch stan- 
dard. Sothe refinersatthat time had a protectiveduty ranging 
from three-fourthsof a cent to II cents. The action of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House to which the Senator alludes 
took all the differential duty off sugars between 13 and 16, or 
a reduction of three-fourths of a cent a pound in their protec- 
tion, and it reduced the duties on sugars above No. 20 from 14 
tofour-tenths of a cent per pound. If there was anything in that 
action which led the sugar-trust certificates to go up I should 
like to have the Senator from Missouri point it out. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I wish to call the attention of the Senator. 
from Rhode Island and the Senator from Missouri to a state- 
ment I have here ina report made to the other House. The 
Senator from Missouri has repeatedly insisted that the exist- 
ing sugar trust was organized before the passage of the McKin- 
ley bill. I have here the evidence in a report we have, and it 
was mainly gotten up by the Hon. JOHN DE WITT WARNER, a 
Democratic member of the other House, in which he gives the 
history of this organization: 

On this date, January 12, 1891— 

That was after the passage of the McKinley bill 
the “ Sugar Refineries Company” (sugar trust) ceased to exist. 

That wasa comparatively small and unimportant organization. 
He says: 

“The American Sugar Refining Company began business with the 

American 


ee See the 8 5 to eon. sh ys ee 
ning Company y organized under ws of the State of New 
Jersey, With capital of 000,000 preferred stock, cent cunt 


VET 
time to time. Also $10,000,000 of 6 per OnE DODE L P e 8 pee 

The previous concern had only $8,900,000 capital. It was com- 
paratively a small affair. The real sugar trust, as it is called, 
was organized on the 12th day of January, 1891, some three or 
four months after the passage of the MeRinley bill. 

Mr. BRICE. May I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. Ido not want to interfere with 
the Senator from Rhode Island, however. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not wish to prolong the discussion. It 
is only ten minutes until the vote is to be taken. : 

Mr. BRICE. I merely wish to ask one question. 
the capital of the sugar trust in June, 1890, the stock of which 
was dealt in on the New York Stock Exchange? 

Mr. SHERMAN. My impression is it was $8,900,000. 

Mr. BRICE. It was $50,000,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That does not accord with my remembrance. 

Mr. BRICE. What rise in stock, if any, was produced by the 
action of the Republican Congress in June, 1890, in passing the 
McKinley bill? It was 32 pax cent, from 63 to 95, making nearly 
$20,000,000 rise in the stock produced by the action of your com- 
mittee and the pessage of your bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The junior Senator from Ohio is usuall 
accurate in his statements of what takes place on the New Yor 
Stock Exchange, but this time he is quite mistaken. The Me- 
Kinley bill passed the House of Representatives in April, 1890, 
and not in June, as stated by the Senator. 

Mr. BRICE. June is the time when I take it the bill was in 
the Senate. It was in the year 1890. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator said in June, and the Senator 
from Missouri said between May and June. The McKinley act 
passed the other House in April, 1890, and was taken up in the 
Senate for action on the 18th of July, 1890, and there was no ac- 
tion of any kind taken between these dates. So if there was any 
rise in the value of trust certificates, it arose from some other 
cause than from any change which took place by the action o 

Mr. BRICE. Will the Senator from Rhode Island allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. BRICE. What rise took place between May and Octo- 
ber, at the time when the representatives of the sugar trust had 
made their a, ment with thecontrolling committee incharge 
of the bill, which produced a rise of 32 per cent in stock, from 
63 to 95, on a total capitalization of $50,000,000? ; ; 


What was 
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Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator's first statement was that the 
rise Pe between May and June. À 

Mr. BRICE. At the time the committee of the Republican 
party was in charge of this subject, and engaged in making 


their agreement with the su refiners. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not know what the Senator from Ohio 
means by agreement with the sugar refiners.” I can assure 
the Senator of one thing, that no agreement was made in 1890 
with the sugar refiners, and that all the agreements which have 
been made with the sugar refiners anyone connected with 
the Senate have been made in years months long su uent 
to October, 1890. I stated yesterday that, with the exception of 
two Philadelphia refiners, there was no representative of the 
trust or the sugar refiners before the Finance Committee, or 
who made any statements to any members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, or ertook to use any influence with the committee as 
to the proper rates to be fixed ou refined sugars. 

But I have been diverted from the statement I was engaged 
in in regard to the action in 1890. Isay to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri that the change from 35 and 40 per cent to 
four-tenths of a cent on s was in all cases in the direction 
of lower differential rates instead of higher. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Was that o e by the Senate? 
Aas ALDRICH. It was made by the House of Representa- 

ves. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Rhode Island permit me 
to read a statement made in August, 1890? I read from the New 
Vork Times: 

The protective duty of 5 per cen. 

That is in the House provision. 

ad aaa A duty of 5 cent was estimated by the well-known house 
of W. & Gray (formerly Willett & Hamlen) in trade circular to be 

Ito about one-sixth of a cent per pound, and that estimate was gener- 


y accepted. For convenience, it may fairly 16 cents per hundred 
blican members of 


‘ht, and is said to have been prepared by someone 3 Mr. Mo- 
associa Th Pa . — extract from it appears to have 
rates: 


Then it quotes a telegram sent to the press which corroborates 
my statement that the change was 16 cents on the hundred 
pounds. That was 5 to the 5 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is a matter of simple mathematical 
calculation. You can take 35 per cent on the raw sugarsand 40 

r cent on the refined and find out what it is just as well as 

illett & Gray, or the New York Times, or the Senator from 
Missouri. It does not need any expert to ascertain what the 
effect of that duty was. As I said, the only question in this 
change wasa question of the change from a duty on sugars to 
free sugar. That was the only thing that was before the com- 
mittee. - 

Mr. VEST. Let me ask the Senator from Rhode Island one 
question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Serpe img 

Mr. VEST. Did not his Finance Committee give to the re- 
finers an ideal protection when they gave them free raw sugar 
and 60 cents protection on the refined? 

Mr, ALDRICH. Fifty cents. 

Mr. VEST. Sixty cents. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Fifty cents. 

Mr. VEST. You gave them 6) cents; you gave them 50 cents 
and the one-tenth against German sugars, and that was the only 
competition they had, which makes 60 cents. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If that is an ideal protection the pending 
bill gives refiners an ideal protection. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. VEST. It does not, because we put a duty on the raw 
material. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no substantial difference in protec- 
tion given. 

Mr. VEST. If the pending bill does the same thing, why is 
the Senator from Rhode Island opposing it now? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Lam not opposing it, but Iam attempting 
to show that the Senators upon the other side of the Chamber 
are trying deliberately to deceive the American people as to the 
amount of protection given in the bill. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator wants to retain the McKinley act, 
which is the paradise of the trust 

Mr. ALDRICH. I certainly want 

Mr. VEST. Sixty cents on refined sugar and free raw mate- 
rial, We are fighting that trust here to-day and we are doing 
the best we can to cut down that protection. Now, if the Sena- 
tor is honest in his pretense, if he believes thatthe pending bill 
does what he tells us it does, why does he not let it alone and let 
the sugar schedule go through as itis? In one breath he de- 
nounces it as a {gegen measure, as a sell-out, as a give away 
to the trust, and in the next breath he says the bill ought not 
to be a it ought not to become a law, it is an outrage, and 
then he takes the converse of that proposition and argues for 
another hour upon the other side. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I am simply 5 to show by facts 
and by figures exactly what the effect of the is. If the act of 


1890 gave an ideal protective duty to the refiners the pend 
bill treats the refiners equally well. That is what I ase oe 
not desire e eee. npon me other er masqueradi 
as opponen e sugar t when they are yielding every inc. 
that the s trust has asked them to Pield-. 3 

Mr. VEST. They have not done anything of the kind. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The rates in the bill have been fixed at the 
dictation of the American Sugar Refining Company, and no one 
knows that better than the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. VEST. Who dictated the 60 cents that the Senator put 
upon refined s in 1890? 

2 ALDRICH. Nobody presumed to dictate to that com- 


Mr. VEST. The Senator admitted here thathe didit. He 
called it the solicitation of Philadelphia sugar refiners. 

Mr. ALDRICH. By no manner of means. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator said it,and it is in the RECORD. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. 

Mr. VEST. He said he could not resist their argument, and 
that their logic was irresistible. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. I stated that the Philadelphia re- 
finers came before the committee and said they desired a cer- 
tainrate. Wegave them a portion of the rate which they asked, 
not on account of sa Saag cg on the es of the Philadelphia 
refiners or any member of the Senate, but being protectionists 
because we believed the rate was proper and just. TheSenator 
from Missouri is not a protectionist. 

ME See sss 5 

A 2 is opposed to protection and is o d 
to levying protective duties. Let he puts a probibitors rate 
e re sugar at the dictation, I repeat, of the sugar re- 

ners. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 10 clock has arrived. 
The pending question is on agreng to the amendment pro- 

one Senator from Ar [Nr. Jones], which will 
fe 8 x z 


The SECRETARY. In paragraph 182, line 1, page 39, after the 
word “effect,” strike out July” and t? January;” in the 
same line, after the word “and,” strike out ninety-four and 
insert ‘‘ ninety-five;” in line 2, after the word “and,” strike out 
“ thereafter;” and after the word act,” in line 4, insert “after 
January 1, 1895;” so as to make the paragraph read: 


182. That so much of the act entitled “An act to reduce reven ualize 
duties. and for other pn „approved October 1, 1890, as —— tor 
© payment 


and authorizes the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and for 
of a bounty to producers of sugar from 8 „or recane wn 
in the United States, or from maple sap prod within the United 

be, and the same is hereby, repea to take effect January 1, 1895; and it 
shall be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar or to pay any bount: 
—.— the production of sugar of any kind under the said act after January i, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment pro by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr.. TELLER and Mr. ALDRICH called for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE]. Otherwise I should 
vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. ORDON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. FRYE (when . GORMAN’S name was called). The 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] is detained from 
the Chamber by illness. He is paired to-day with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON]. I 
transfer my pair to the junior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. IRBY] and vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. BATE] 
is paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR], both 
of whom are absent under the orders of the Senate. If my col- 
league were here he would vote yea.“ 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish tostate that my colleague [Mr. WIL- 
SoN] is detained from the Senate by illness. He ired with 
the Senator from Georgia Mr. GORDON]. If my colleague were 
here he would vote nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—40. 
All Caffery, George, Jones, Ark. 
Berry, Call. see uya 
Brica Cok Hunton, McPherson, 
Butla: Fa r. Jarvis, 
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roposed by the Senator from Ne- 
he eee be again read. 
tproposed by Mr. MANDER- 


1894. 

Palmer, 7: : The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state, in response 
Mitchell, Wis. Pasco, Smith, Voorhees, to the inquiry of the Senator from Nebraska, that, as corrected, 
Morgan, Pugh, Tur pie, Walsh, h aniy 38 31 
Murphy, Ransom, Vest, White. the vote s S—yeas 38, nays 31. 

NAYS—31. 89 7 Spgs from . [Mr. PALMER] has called for the 
drt Dubo Lodge, Platt, reading o e amendment 
Alison? 8 a MeMillan, Power, braska Mr. MANDERSON]. 
Cameron, Gallinger, inlets, ay, The Secretary read the amendme 
Carey, ê, Morrill, he 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Patton, Shoup, SON. à 
Cullom, Hawley, . Peffer, ller, The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison theamendment 
Davis, Ins, Perkins, Washburn. proposed by the Senator from Nebraska,on which the Secretary 
Dolph, Bons POENT will call the roll. 
NOT VOTING—it. The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Bate, A 8 Mitchell, Oregon . Mr. HARRIS (when Mr. BATE’S name was called). I an- 
Dixon, Irby, Squire," ; nounce for the last time to-day that my colleague [Mr. BATE] is 
Gordon, Jones, Nev. Stewart, Those 


So the amendment was agreed. À 

Mr. MANDERSON. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. ‘ 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 182, 
and insert: 

That until July 1, 1905, the provisions of the act entitled “An act to reduce 
revenue, equalize duties, and for other purposes,” approved October 1, 1890, 
authorizing the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and for the payment of a 
bounty to the oan of sugar from beets, 3 or Lis cane grown 
in the United States, or from maple — 4 Pipe within the United States, 
contained in caries" ambi 232, “ and 236 of said act shall continue 
in full force and effect. 7 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. MANDERSON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HALE. Before the roll call is commenced I trust the 
Chair will see that there is complete order in the Chamber, and 
that it is maintained skin Sages roll call. There has been great 
confusion about pairs and the announcement of pairs, and unless 
Senators can hear the announcement of pairs from time to time 
it is impossible to see whether members who are absent are pro- 
tected in the vote. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask that the amendment be again raad. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. . The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be again stated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before that is done, I desire simply to 
add a word to what the Senator from Maine has stated as to 
order being preserved in the Senate Chamber. For instance, 
on the last vote, I think I am correct in saying—doubtless it 
was owing to the confusion which occurred—the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS} voted. He stands paired with the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], who did not vote. It is very 
desirable, 1 take it, that we be extremely careful in having a 
proper record of the Senate made on these important questions. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair can onl 8 that 
order be preserved in the Chamber during the ro 8 

Mr. V S. I did vote inadvertently. Lask leave to with- 
draw my vote. I now observe the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 

MITCHELL] is not here. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, and his 
vote will be withdrawn. 

Mr. VILAS. Iam obliged to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for calling my attention to it. 

Mr. BRICE. I wish to state that I have a general pair with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcoTT]. I inadvertently 
voted upon the previous roll call, presuming my attention would 
be called toit by the senior Senator from Colorado[Mr. TELLER], 
in case of objection. I will withdraw my vote if he is of opinion 
that I should do so. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. TELLER. The confusion was so great that neither in 
the recapitulation of the vote nor at any other time did I hear 
that the Senator had voted. I knew he was paired. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Ohio, that his vote be withdrawn? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANDERSON. How do these withdrawals of votes oper- 
ate upon the last amendment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will announce—— 

Mr. VILAS. The Senator from Oregon is now in the Cham- 
ber. I supposed he was here when the vote was taken, and I 
voted 5 

Mr. TELLER. It is too late for him to vote now. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is too late to record a vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I suppose it is too late to vote. 
I have been detained unexpectedly from the Chamber. Of 
course, if I had been here, I should have voted with the majority 


of my party. 


pend with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR]. 
nators are both absent under order of the Senate. My col- 
league would vote ‘‘nay” if present. 

r. BRICE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 2 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Squire}. Otherwise I should 
vote ‘‘nay,” and I presume he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. MCLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon], but I 
transfer that pair for the day to the junior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. IRBY], and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 8 
Mr. FRYE. The senior Senator from Maryland (Mr: GORMAN] 
is paired with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 40; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 

Aldrich, Dubois, Lodge. Pettigrew, 
Allison, Frye, McMillan, Platt, 
Cameron, Gallinger, Manderson, Power, 

4 Hale, Mitchell, Oregon À 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Morrill, 
Cullom, Hawley, Patton, Shoup, 
Davis, Higgins, Peffer, > 
Dolph, Hoar, Per Washburn. 

NAYS—40. 

Allen Faulkner, Lindsay. Pugh, 

7 George, McLaurin, 
Blackburn, Gibson, McPherson, Roach, 

chard, Gray, Martin, Smith, 
Butler, arris, Mills, Turpie, 
Caffery, Hill, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Call. Hunton, Morgan, ilas, 
Camden, Jarvis, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jones, Palmer, Walsh, 
Coke. Kyle, Pasco, White. 

NOT VOTING—13. 

Bate, Gordon, Proctor, Wolcott. 
Brice, Gorman, Squire, 
Daniel Irby, Stewart, 
Dixon Jones, Ney, Wilson, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iofferan amendment, and ask consent to 
read it before passing it to the desk. I move to strike out section 
182 and insert: 


That the bounties authorized to be paid to producers of sugar by section 
231 of the act entitled An act to reduce, revenue, equalize duties, and for 
other purposes,“ approved October 1, 1890, shall be reduced one-tenth part 
of their respective amounts, as prescribed in said act, each year. beginning 
with July 1, 18%, and extending to July 1, 1905, inclusive, and shall there- 
after cease and determine, and with this modification 5 231, 232, 
233, 234, 235, and 236 of said act shall continue in full force and effect. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon the amend- 
ment pro d by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). Iam with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], otherwise I should 
yote ‘‘ nay,” and I presume he would vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. I rise for the purpose of announcing 5 
of my colleague [Mr. In BLI with the Senator from Rhode 


[Mr. DIXON]. 
The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 37; as follows: 
YBAS—34. 
Aldrich, Dubois, ý Platt, 
Allen, McMillan, Power, 
Allison, 1 Manderson, Quay, 
Cameron, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon erman, 
Carey, —— mos Shoup, 
Cullom, ` H 5, Peffer, Washburn. 
vis, Hoar, Perkins, 
Dolph, Kyle, Pettigrew. 


oie George, Martin, Smit 
Blanchard, Gr ; Mitchell, Wis. Vi i, 
ray, e es 

Butler, Harris, Morgan, V 
Caffery, Hunton, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Call, Jarvis, Palmer, Walsh, 
Camden, Jones, Ark. Pasco, White. 
Cockrell, dsay, Pugh,' 
Coke, McLaurin, Ransom, 
Faulkner, McPherson, Roach, 

NOT VOTING--14. 
Bate, Gordon, Jones, Ney. Wilson, 
Brice, Gorman, tor, Wolcott. 
Daniel, N Squire, 
Dixon, Irby, Stewart, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I offer an amendment, which I send to 
the desk, and I will simply state that it may be understood, not 
designing to debate it at all, that this is a continuation until 
1905 of the bounty under the McKinley act, and 3 its 
provisions to the producers of beets and sorghum sugar only. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out section 182 and 
insert the following: 


That until July 1, 1905, the provisions of the act entitled “An act to reduce 
revenue, equalize dutie: for other purposes,” approved October 1, 1890, 
auth the issue of licenses to produce sugar and for the payment of a 

to the ucers of sugar from hoste, pornom, orsugar cane grown 
in the United States, or from maple sap u within the United States, 
contained in paragraphs 231, 232, 233, 235, and 236 of said act, shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect: Provided, That the said bounty shall be paid 
to the produeers in the United States of sugar from beets and sorghum only. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is onthe amendment 
pro d by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. MANDERSON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], as I have already 
announced. I should vote ‘‘nay” and he should vote yea“ if 
he were present. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GORDON. Iam paired on this question with the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 
paar result of the vote was announced—yeas 31, nays 39; as fol- 

WS: 


YEAS—31. 
Aldrich, Dubois, Lod Platt, 
Allison, 5 MeMilian, Power, 
Cameron, G r, Manderson, Quay, 
Carey, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon Sherman, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Morrill, houp, 
Cullom, Hawley, Patton, ller, 
Davis, Higgins, Peffer, Washburn. 
Dolph, Hoar, Perkins, 
NAYS—39. 
Allen, Faulkner, McLaurin, Ransom, 
McPherson, Roach, 
burn, Gibson, artin, Smith, 
Blanchard, Gray, poe ie, 
Butler, tchell, Wis Vest, 
Caffery, Hunton, Morgan, Vilas, 
Call, Jarvis, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Camden, Jones, Ark. Palmer, Walsh, 
Cockrell, le, Pasco, White. 
Coke. dsay, Pugh, 
NOT VOTING—15. ` 
Bate, * Gordon, Jones, Nev. Stewart, 
an, Pettigrew, Wilson, 
Daniel, Hill, Proctor, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Irby, Squire, 


So amendment was rejected. 

Mr.MANDERSON. Loffer another amendment. I will state, 
before passing it to the desk, that it proposes a continuance of 
the McKinley bounty provision, confining it to producers of 
sugar from beets and sorghum, and that the amount of the 
bounty to be paid after January 1, 1895, shall be 1 cent per pound. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 182 
and insert: 

That until July 1, 1905, the provisions of the act entitled “An act to reduce 
revenue, equalize duties, for other poses,” approved October 1, 1890, 
9 issue of licenses to produce sugar and for the payment of a 
bounty to the 88 of sugar from beets, sorghum, or sugarcane prana 
in the United States, or from maple sa within the United States, 
contained in paragraphs 231, 232, 233, 234, 235, and 236 of said act shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect: Provided, That the said bounty shall be paid to 
the producers in the United States of sugar from beets and sorghum only, 
eee amount of said bounty after January 1, 1895, shall be 1 cent per 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
propona by the Senator from Nebraska. 

. MANDERSON. Iask for the yeas and nays, 
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The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceed 
to call the roll. zE 2 
Mr. BRICE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DANIEL. I announce my pair with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. SQUIRE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 37; as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Aldrich, Dubois, Lodge, Platt, 
Allen, e, McMillan, Power, 
Samant 3 Mitchell, Ozego rman, 
meron, 2, e n he 

N Hansbrough, Morrill, houp, 
Chandler, Hawley, tton, ller, 
Cullom, Peffer, Washburn. 
Davis, Hoar, Perkins, 

Dolph, Kyle, Pettigrew, 
s NAYS—37. 

Y, George, Martin, Smith, 
Blackburn, Gibson, > ie, 
Blanchard, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Ves 
Butler, ayes reat — 8 

ery, unton, urp gorhees, 

3 Jarvis, Palmer, ; 
Camden, Jones, Ark. — te 
Coke, McLaurin, Ransom, 

Faulkner, McPherson, Roach, 

NOT VOTING—14. 
Bate, Gordon, Jones, Nev. Wilson, 
Brice, Gorman, Proctor, Wolcott. 
Daniel, Hill, Squire, 
Dixon, Irby, Stewart, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLISON. I offer an amendment to come in at the end 
of the paragraph, the object of which is to enable the producers 
of sugar to secure a bounty of 2 cents and to make the sugar 
schedule of duties take effect immediately. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of para- 
graph 182 the following proviso: 

Provided, That in lieu of the bounty A pro vided for in said act, a bounty of 
eight-tenths of a cent per pound shall be paid for sugar produced in the 
United States during the year 1894 under the provisions of said act. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I wish to announce that on the vote just 

revious to the last I was soos rey absent from the Chanter: 

resent I should have voted yea.” 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
7 by the Senator from Iowa. 

r. ALLISON and Mr. MANDERSON called for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called), 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRICE. I will state that on this question I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 40; as follows: 


I am paired with 


YEAS—2. 
Aldrich, Dubois, Lodge, Pettigrew, 
Allison. ik be Me. r Platt, 
Cameron, Gallinger, Manderson, Power, 
Carey, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon A 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Morrill, Sherman, 
Cullom, Hawley, Patton, Shoup, 
Davis, Higgins, Peffer, Teller, 
Dolph, Hoar, Perkins, Washburn. 
NAYS—40. 
Allen, Faulkner, Lindsay, Pugh, 

s George, McLaurin, Ransom, 
Blackburn, Gibson, McPherson, Roach, 
Blanchard, Gray, Martin, Smith, 
Butler, . Turpie, 
Oaffery, Mitchell, Wis Vest, 
Call, Hunton, Morgan, Vilas, 
Camden, Jarvis, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Palmer, Wals! 
Coke. Kyle, Pasco, White. 

NOT VOTING—13. 
Bate, Gordon, Proctor, Wolcott. 
Brice, uire, 
Daniel, Irby, Stewart, 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Wilson, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. FRYE. I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa a question. 


As I understand it, if the House of Representatives agrees to 
the action of the Senate on the amendment which has just been 
offered and voted upon, the sugar growers of Louisiana on this 


1894. 
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2 crop get tLe bounty, and, in addition to it, the benefit of 
e duty? 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no doubt of that, I will say in an- 
swer to the Senator. They will get 31 cents bounty instead of 
2 cents for this year's crop. 

Mr. MAND ON. I donot think that such notice is neces- 
sary, although the custom has grown up in the Senate to give 
it, but I give notice now that upon all these questions on what 
we term the sugar schedule I shall ask a separate and independ- 
ent vote in the Senate when they will be open for debate. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ialso give notice that I shall offer my amend- 
ment in the Senate when it will be open to debate. 

Mr. MGLAURIN. I should like toask the Senator from Iowa 
if his statement of the fact that the sugar growers of Louisiana 
would get 3+ cents bounty instead of 2 cents is not a mere mat- 
ter of opinion with him? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say in response to the Senator from 
Mississippi that it isa matter of as absolute demonstration as 
that 2 and 2 make 4. 

Mr. McCLAURIN. Then, [should like to ask the Senator from 
Iowa how that demonstration is shown? Is it not based upon 
the proposition that this duty of 1 cent a pound, going into effect 
on the Ist day of next January, will produce a cent and half a 

und, and then the bounty on this crop will produce the other 

cents? < 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Then, that certainly is a mere matter of 
opinion. It can not be any matter of mathematical demonstra- 
tion, as contended by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. TELLER. It is not a matter of opinion; it is a matter of 
absolute certainty. 

Mr. VEST. I beg the Senator's pardon, but I should like to 
know under the terms of the agreement if debate is in order? 

Mr. ALLISON. We have passed paragraph 182. 

Mr. TELLER. We have passed from t paragraph. 

Mr. VEST. I do not know what was the agreement about it. 

Mr. ALLISON. We have passed from that paragraph, so that 
the debate is not on that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate is acting under the 
ten-minute rule, as the Chair is advised. 

Mr. VEST. Tasked for information. I was not present in the 
Senate when the agreement was made. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] as entitled to the floor. 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not want this interruption taken out of 
my time, for I only have ten minutes. 

r. PEFFER. Mr. President, what is before the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be read. 

Mr. TELLER. Notin my time, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the Sen- 
ator from Colorado after the paragraph has been read. 

Mr. HALE. Has paragraph 182 as amended been voted upon? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments have been agreed 


to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I wish to offer anamendment. I 
offer as paragraph 182} what is printed on pages 39 and 40 of the 
bill in small y je. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 182} 
an rt: 


182}. On and after Janua: 
sugars and on all tan 
melada, concentra’ 


the 20th day of January, 1875, or the provisions of any act of Con; 
tofore for the 3 ts 755 a PE 759 
1895, there shall be levied, collected, and paid on molasses testing 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I desire to leave out of the pro- 
posed amendment the words after “ testing,” in line 19, down to 
and including the word “ testing,” in line 21. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to modify the amendment by 
striking out after the word “testing,” inline 19, the words test- 
ing 40° or less by the polariscope, and containing more than 20 
per cent of moisture, and on molasses testing; so as to read: 


That on and after January 1, 1895, there shall be levied, collected and paid 
on molasses above 40° and not above 56° polariscope, a duty of 2 cents per 
gallon; if testing above 56° polariscope a duty of 4cents per gallon. 
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Mr. TELLER. As I undertook to say, the question whether 
the sugar growers of Louisiana will get 2 cents bounty and the 
benefit of a tariff is not one of inference. A 2-cent bounty and 
then whatever the duty may be is not a question of inference. 
The 2-cent bounty is saved by this bill ly, intentionally, 
and avowedly, and nobody pretends that it is not. The du 
takes effect at the time when the bounty is to be paid, or, atleast, 
it is to be paid upon all sugar raised this year. It may not be 
actually paid then, but it may be paid later. No man on this 
floor or anywhere else can demonstrate that the sugar growers 
of Louisiana are not to receive a bounty of $12,000,000, or there- 
abouts, and a bounty in this case as absolutely certain as in the 
other, because this is a kind of tax from which they are to haye 
the immediate benefitof eight orten million dollarsmore. Here 
are $20,000,000 to be paid to sugar growers of Louisiana this year 
for their crop. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TELLER. I willnot be interrupted now. 

We were told again and again from that side of the Cham- 
ber that a bounty was obnoxious to Democratic sentiment and 
to Democratic honesty. Mr. President, what is that but a 
bounty? Every man on that side of the Chamber has yoted for 
that bounty; every man has voted for it without the excuse that 
it was necessary to preserve or protect that industry—a bonus 

iven to the Senators from that State for their votes in this 

hamber on this bill. Thatis a great price to be paid for the 
e of this bill by the people of the United States; it isa great 
rice to pay that this bill may put upon the people of the United 
States who use sugar a tax of sixty or seventy million dollars 
every yearas long as it shall remain upon the statute books. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senators from Louisiana will 
cease to lecture us upon the enormity of bounties. I hope the 
Democratic party in this Chamber will cease to lecture us upon 
the enormity of pa ng bounties when here isa clean-cut bounty - 
which is to be paid. It can not be said that the sugar growers 
of Louisiana are entitled to the whole of it. If they could make 
an equitable claim for 2 cents a pound, they could not make it 
forany more. When the Senator from Iowa who is sitting in 
front of me [Mr. ALLISON] attempted to equalize this and do 
what they might claim with some equity they were entitled to, 
every Democratic vote on that side of the Chamber was against 
that squalisation, and Senators on that side asserted, not in 
words but by their votes, their intention to secure to this in- 
dustry not only the bounty, but eight or nine million dollars 
more. 

Mr. President, the Senators on that side of the Chamber can 
not escape the result of their vote, and it will notdo for the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], or any other Senator, to stand 
up here and tell what we did in 1890. The American ple 
will bring you to book for that thing, Senators. You will have 
to meet it on every stump in the United States. If you can ex- 


`| cuse it on the ground that you could not pass this bill in any 


other manner, you will have to show that this bill has great 
virtues and that it is to bring this country greeter prosperity 
and save it from great adversity which woul 

existing law, or the people will not accept your excuses that you 
give to the sugar planters this large sumof money asa gratuit - 
a sum which the Senators from that State declare to be improper, 
a bounty, and yet they vote for it without hesitation. 

I do not think that this bill is the worst bill in many features 
of it which has ever been passed, but it has not merit enough 
in it to meet the vice of that vote, and no Senator need excuse 
himself or shield himself behind the plea that this is a matter 
of opinion. It is a matter of absolute demonstration. First, 
the bounty is to be paid; and then the price of sugar will be 
raised in Louisiana by every Louisiana sugar raiser to the ex- 
tent of the duty beyond question. There is a clean bounty. 
First, a pure bounty, and then a bounty by the way of a duty 
for they are both bounties—of $3.20 a hundred under any calcula- 
tion which can be made, and under my calculation, which may 


not be good, it is more than 34 cents a pound. 
Mr. President, when Senators rise to defend that proposition 
I do not want them to drift off to what was done by the Republi- 


can committee in 1890. Let them go before the people and tell 
them what defense they have for this proceeding, and explain 
to them how our statements are untrue. Show to the le, if 
you can, that you did not understand it. That excuse will not 
answer, because the statement was made here last night so plainly 
that you could not but understand it, that you are to get . 00 
every hundred pounds of sugar you make in Louisiana by this 
vote of yours to-day in this Chamber. 

Both the Senators from Louisiana told us yesterday that wool 
was nota proper subject of revenue duty, but that sugar was. 
Wool brings $8,000,000 annually into the Treasury. e Sen- 
ators say in one breath that the revenue is not necessary, that 
they do not want it; and yet in the next breath, they tell us 


come to it under 


that we must have a duty on sugar as a revenue duty, that we 
need it and must have it. 
I do not intend to discuss this goada, any further, but I in- 
tend to say in the plainest English I can that I intend the coun- 
shall know what this transaction is, and no pettifogging or 
metaphysical discussion on the part of anybody will prevent the 
American people from understanding this transaction just as it 


is. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Will the Senator from Colorado answer a 
question now? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly I will. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I want to ask whether he claims that that 

rtion of the crop which will be marketed before the Ist of 
January next will receive the advantage of the bounty and the 
duty? 

r, » Mr. President, the Senator from Wes 
Mr. TELLER. Oh, Mr. Presid he Senator f West 
Virginia is a business man 

r. CAMDEN. I am. 

Mr. TELLER. And he knows that nobody will market that 
crop until he can get the advantage of the duty. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Allright. 

Mr. TELLER. The crop can not be marketed much before 
that time under any circumstances. 

Mr.CAMDEN. In the second place, I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor, if the price of sugar does not increase, will the sugar pro- 
ducers 1221 any advantage? 

Mr. TE Oh, . President, if.“ [Laughter.] The 
Senator from West Virginia knows, as every Senator on this 
floor knows who has any business capacity and the Senator has 
it ina great d e—that the producers will get the benefit; 


that this duty put up the price of sugar A hey as high, in ad- 
dition to its nt price, as the amount of duty. 
Mr. CAMDEN. Ido not admit that proposition. The mar- 


ket will vary according to the demand and the supply, and the 
amountof duty will not go tothe price of-the article. What the 
Senator has stated is not a mathematical proposition; it is a 


oer TELLER. T 
Mr. R. If we produced all the sugar that was needed 
in this country, the tariff might have little or no influence on 
the question: but we do not produce all the sugar that is needed; 
but producing as we do but a small part of the whole consump- 
tion, it is as certain that whatever duty you put upon sugar you 
put upon the price of sugar; and nobody herétofore has denied 
that proposition. It is a cardinal feature of the Democratic 
party that whatever duty you put upon anything isa tax, and 
that was notdenied yesterday, although the Senator from Louis- 
iana sitting nearest me [Mr. BLANCHARD] insisted that I had 
stated that a duty was alwaysa tax. I said nothing of the kind; 
but I said in this case, and in every case where the home pro- 
duction is small and inconsequential, the tax is always paid by 
the consumer and not by the importer. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I wish to say one more word, if the Senator 
will allow me, and that is, I think he is incorrect in assuming 
the position that the sugar crop will be benefited by the actual 
conditions of the tariff in this one year. The general ideaisa 
correct one. Taking the average of years, it will be so, but 
the crop of wheat for this year will be marketed, and will not 
affect the price of thecrop of next year; just so the crop of sugar 
for this year will meet the demand for this year, and it will not 
go over and affect the demand of next year. 

Mr. TELLER. I say that nota pound of this sugar will go 
into the market until that duty takes effect upon it. 

Mr. FRYE. I wish to put in this simple statement, which is 
conclusive upon this question. The sugar planters do not com- 
mence with their crop until after October opens, and they do 
not close with the gathering of the crop or the manufacturing 
of the sugar untilabout Christmas time; and a man would be a 
fool who would undertuke to sell or think for a moment of sell- 
cs, Soap crop of sugar between Christmas and January 1. 

. CAFFERY. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado 
r. TELLER] remarked that he did not desire to sit here and 
isten to any more lectures upon the part of the Senators from 
Louisiana in regard to the enormity of the bounty. The Sena- 
tors from Louisiana in this body now and her representatives 
heretofore have voted against the imposition of a bounty in favor 
of Louisiana sugar planters; but that system was engrafted upon 
the country by the Republican party; that system, according to 
their legislation, was to endure to the year 1905, having eleven 
years yet to run, and the Senator from Colorado pumps up an 
extraordinary amount of enthusiastic patriotism because the 
Democratic party cuts off this bounty in the present, and does 
not let it continue for eleven years longer. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May Task the Senator from 
Louisiana a question. $ 

Mr. CAFFERY. I decline to yield at present. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. All right. 
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Mr. CAFFERY. Ihave not much to say, and I hope the Sen- 
ator will excuse me until I conclude. 

Mr. President, whenever a system of revenue, or any other is 
attacked as erroneous, the institutions which have grownup un- 
der such a system can not at once be eradicated and destroyed. 
The Democratic party in the formation of this bill have pre- 
served, as far as they could, the equities that were due to ex- 
isting industries; they have sought to ruthlessly destroy none 
of them; they have attempted, so far as they.could, to proceed 
in a conservative manner, with due regard to the existing con- 
dition of affairs brought about by the fiscal and revenue regu- 
lations in the United States. 

I do not want to enter into a discussion with the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado in regard to the sugar schedule. That 
Senator knows as well as I do that thero is a contrariety of opin- 
ion existing between the Democratic party and his own as to 
the effect of the tariff upon wool; he knows as well as we do 
that we hold that the tariff upon wool has not benefited the 
woolgrower; he knows as well as we do that the tariff upon 
sugar has benefited the sugar grower. Upon that point there 
is no contrariety of opinion. 

When an institution of this sort, like the sugar industry, has 
grown up under the protecting wing of a tariff, the Democratic 
party has Pig done justly by the sugar planter, by the beet 
grower, and by everyone interested in sugar, in not destroyin 
that system at one fell stroke. Does the Senator 3 of 
that? Is that the subject-matter of hiscomplaint, that the Dem- 
ocratic party has not destroyed thisindustry? The Democratic 
penis, do not propose to destroy industries, even though they 
= ve been built up upon the erroneous idea of revenue regula- 

ions, 

Now, sir, I will state as a matter of fact, notwithstanding the 
pro desire that the people of Louisiana who make sugar may 

ve to keep their sugar until the tariff can operate beneficially 
upon it, that they are unfortunately in such a position that they can 
not do it. As I stated yesterday, they are under advances made 
by the commission merchants. The commission merchant's 
notes generally mature before the Ist of January, almost en- 
tirely. The sugar planter is bound to run sugar into marketin 
order to meet his maturing obligations; and it is not a mathe- 
matical demonstration by any means, when you consider the 
condition of affairs down there, that they will enjoy the benefits 
both of the tariff and the bounty. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask a question before he sits down? 

Mr. CATFERY. Les, sir. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. The Senator from Louisiana has 
denounced bounties, I want to ask him if, in the vote he cast a 
few minutes ago, he did not vote in favor of extending the sugar 
bounty until the Ist day of Sproat 2 next, and not only to give 
the bounty, but to give in addition the duty imposed by this bill? 

Mr. CA X. My vote answers that question. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator has voted in that 
way. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I voted for the provision as it now stands. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. TheSenator himselfadmits that, 
notwithstanding all hisdenunciations of bounty, he has voted not 
only to continue the bounty until the Ist day of January next, 
but, in addition to that, he has voted to put on the 44or 45 or 50 
per cent, or whatever the ad valorem duty is which is imposed 
on sugar in this bill, all of which will redound to the benefit of 
the sugar planters of Louisiana, while, so far as wool is con- 
cerned, if is placed on the free list, and the wool and sheep in- 
dustry of this country is to be destroyed by this act of the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, there is a very manifest dis- 
tinction between being in favor of the principle which underlies 
a bounty, and not in favor of destroying institutions which have 
grown up under the bounty. I have never pretended to advo- 
cate the bount; licy, and I do not do it now. 

Mr. MITCHE of Oregon. Has not the sheep and wool in- 
dustry grown up under the fostering care of the Republican 
party by the ae of duties on foreign wool? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I decline to yield further. 

Mr. GRAY. The wool industry has grown up in spite of the 
duty, I will say to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Republican party can not complain of 
a tariff of a cent and a half at the beginning, and did not do it. 
They have levied the tariff from 2 cents to 2} cents, and where 
are we now? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. We are not complaining of that, 
but when the Senator from Louisiana and his colleague de- 
nounce the bounty, denounce the duty, and denounce protection, 
then we have a right to complain when they come here and vote 
for the thing they denounce. 

Mr. President, the statement that we get 
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threo cents anda half a pound is absolutely incorrect. Inthe first 
place, 90 per cent of the amount of sugar made in Louisiana is 
made now, and will continue to be made until after 1895 by the 
planters and refined, and will not enjoy a tariff of over one-tenth 
at the farthest, because the sugar that comes into competition 
with the Louisiana sugar is the Cuban centrifugal sugar. 

The tariff on that would be but one-tenth. So, at the most, 
we can not get but three-tenths, and I submit to the Senators 
upon the other side, who are attacking the Louisiana Senators 
so vigorously, that it is absolutely im ible when you change 
a tariff law, and give a tariff upon articles not then subject toa 
tariff, or increase a tariff, that you will not benefit the holders 
of that sort of steak ` f 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me a question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I have yielded the floor. , 

Mr. ALDRICH. LIsimply desire to ask whether the Senator 
meant to say that not over 10 per cent of the sugar product of 
Louisiana was over No. 16 Dutch standard in color? 

Mr. CAFFERY. No, sir; I did not mean to say that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood the Senator to say that 90 per 
cent of the sugar made in Louisiana will come into competition 
with the Cuban centrifugal sugar under 16incolor. I do not un- 
derstand the situation in Louisiana that way at all. The other 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] stated the other day 
that 86 per cent of the sugar produced in Louisiana was about 
No. 16 Dutch standard, and I understand the Senator from 

Zuisiana now on the floor to say the reverse of that. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Under the operations of the McKinley act 
the sugar planter could not refine the sugar. He was prohib- 
ited from refining the sugar on his premises, but the license au- 
thorized him te produce sugar. Senator from Rhode Is- 
land is perfectly familiar with that clause of the McKinley act. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. CAFPERY. Under this bill the Louisiana planter can 
turn out the centrifugal, the product of sugar testing about 93 
polariscopic test, in order to get the bounty paid for that sort of 
sugar, but of no greater color. It will not come to No. 16 Dutch 

‘standard, If they were to go into the refining, which they will 
be permitted to do hereafter when the McKinley act in regard 
to sugar expires, then they can make their sugar into centrif- 
ugal, — they can turn it into sugar above No. 16, as my colleague 
as stated. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does not the Senator know, if this bill be- 
comes a law and goes into effect, that, of course, pie a lar, 
pro portion of the sugars produced in Louisiana will be above No. 

6 Dutch standard in color? 

Mr, CAFFERY. I know that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Every Senator knows that, and, of course, 
those sugars will not come into competition with sugars of a dif- 
ferent clase. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire tooffer an amendment tothe new 
graph offered by the Senator from Arkansas[Mr. JONES} I 
move as an amendment to strike out from the first word in the 

aragraph, in line 23, on page 39,down to the word Provided 

= ime se on page 40, and insert the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts to the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed on page 39 to strike out all 
of paragraph 1824 from the beginning down to and including the 
word rates,“ in line 12, on page 40, as follows: 

On and after January 1, 1895, there shall be levied, collected, and paid on 
all sugars and on all tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, 
melada, concentrated melada, eoncrete and concentrated molasses, a duty 
of io per cent ad valorem, and upon all sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard 
in color, and upon all sugars which have been discolored there shall be 
leyied, collected, and paid a duty of one-eighth of 1 per cent per pound in 
addition to the said duty of 40 per cent ad valorem; and all sugars, tank 
bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet Juice, melada, concentrated melada, 
concrete or concentrated molasses, which are imported from or are the 
product of any country which at the time the same are 2 refrom 


the: 
pays, directly or indirectly, a bounty on the e rt thereof, shall pay a duty 
of one-tenth of 1 cent per pound in addition to the foregoing rates. 

And insert: 

All sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, 
concentrated melada, concreve and concentrated molasses testing by the 
ke not above 80° shall pay a duty of 1 cent 5 5 pound, and for 
every additional degree or fraction of a degree above 80° and not above 90° 
shown by the polariscope test, shall pay one one-hundredth of a cent per 
pound itional, and a e 90° and not above 98°, for every additional đe- 
gree or fraction of a degree shown by the polariscope test, shall pay a duty 
of two one-hundredths of a cent per pound additional, and upon all sugar 
testing above 98° 4 8 test, or above No. 16 by the Dutch standard 
in color, there shail be levied and collected a duty of one-eighth of 1 cent per 
pound in addition to the duty imposed upon sugars testing above 98°. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, that amendment is simply the 
par Si first introduced by the committee imposing rates of 
uty u sugar. It was considered by them a fair schedule and 
the rates were regarded as judicious. The point in it is that it 
provides the specific rates which were asked for and are pre- 


ferred by the planting and producing interests in sugar. The 
ad valorem rates are preferred by the refining interest in sugar. 
I ofer this amendment, and I desire simply to have a vote 
upon it. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May Lask the Senator a ques- 
tion, whether the effect of the amendment is to adopt the pro 
osition of the committee and not the amendment ERDERA ak 
sequently? 

Mr. LODGE. It is to take the first paragraph proposed by the 
committee in the original bill, which provided for specific duties 
instead of ad valorem. 

Mr. McLAURIN. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] 
makes light of the “if” suggested by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN], when the fact is, that the opinion of 
the Senator from Iowa | Mr. ALLISON] and the opinion of all the 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber whose opinions are 
based upon his opinion depend upon a collection of “ifs.” If the 
sugar producers of Louisiana and the sugar producers of Ne- 
braska and other sections of the country that produce 
shall retain their sugar after it is harvested untilafter the tariff 
duty goes into effect, and if the importers of sugar from other 
countries shall not have imported all their market into this 
country, or as much as they would have imported but for this 
tariff duty, and if that shall raise the price of the sugar that 
otherwise would not have been raised a cent and a half a poun 
then these 5 will get their three cents and a half a pou 
bounty on their sugar. So you see, Mr. President, that the 34 
cents upon which the opinion of the Senator from Iowa is predi- 
cated depends upon a collection of ‘‘ ifs.” 

The Senators on the other side of the Chamber speak abouj 
this bill as having been framed for the purpose of deceiving the 
people, They are very solicitous for free sugar, when the faet 
is that the bounty on sugar is a Republican measure not con- 
tinued by this legislation. The question is not how long will 
the bounty be continued by the legislation of the Demoeratie 
party or by a Democratic Senate, but how long will the McKin- 

ey law under which the bounty is given to the sugar producers 

of the country be permitted to exist. The question is, when is, 
the proper time to fix for this schedule upon sugar to go into 

effect, and not how long will we continue the bounty system. I 

am not an advocate of the bounty system. 

Tam not an advocate of the continuation of it for one day, but 
itisa lican measure. It is necessary for us to fix some 
time when the schedule shall go into effect, and the amendment 
is that it shall go into effect on the Ist day of next daang It 
is useless for Republican Senators to twit this side of the Cham- 
ber with the assertion that no two Democratic members of the 
Senate agree exactly upon this schedule. It is impossible for 
any two members of the Senate on either side of the Chamber ta 
agres upon the exaet language in which they should put = 
schedule of tariff. One member might use one language 
another another. One might have one shade of opinion that 
was different from the shade of opinion of another. Itisaques- 
tion as to the agreement of the minds of a majority upon one 
schedule of duties and also as to the time when a certain sched- 
ule shall take effect. 

It has beensaidby the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH) 
that this is the levy of a tariff upon one of the prime necessities o 
life of 865,000,000 or $70,000,000 without any reason being given for 
It at all. Iam opposed to any system of protection, but we must 
have revenue. This is an article of revenue. Whether 40 per 
cent is the propor tariff or not is a question about which Sena 
tors may differ, but so far as being a prime necessity of life is 
concerned it is not as much a necessity as clothing. People can 
live without sugar. They can not live without clothing. Is not 
coal a prime necessity of life? People can live without sugar, 
but they can not live without fuel to warm them in winter and 
without fuel to cook their food. 

It is presumed that those who are opposing this schedule, and 
who have been filibustering day after day for the perp of 
Ksoping the McKinley law in force, are in favor of the schedule 
of the McKinley law in preference to the schedule of what is 
called the Wilson bill. ey are in favor of the tariff that is 
levied by the McKinley law on coal, a greater necessity than is 
sugar or even molasses, as I have said before. Yet you puta 
tax of 75 cents a ton on coal by the McKinley bill. You oppose 
the reduction offered in this bill of 35 cents a ton on coal, an ar- 
ticle thatis absolutely necessary to the very existence of people, 
especially in a cold climate. ‘The poor are compelled to buy 
their coal by the bucketful, and yet you would put a tariff w 
that coal, refuse to reduce the tax in the McKinley bill of 75 
cents a ton to 40 cents a ton, as in this bill, while you are very 
solicitous to take the tariff off sugar to give the appearance. of 
free sugar, when in fact you tax the people on other necessaries 
to per the sugar prođucer a bonus of 2 cents a pound. . 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE], who has ridiculed this 
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their thinnest places of passage (and this has perhaps been the 
thinnest piace) they have been obl to poh to the bribe of 
bounty and duty combined. If the bill passes, as I have said, the 
result of that go to Louisiana. 

I donot envy the State of Louisiana the position in which she 
will be hereafter. That State has chosen to set herself by the 
action of her Senators here squarely agaist the proposition of 
free sugar for the American people. Never up to this time had 
the country been able to get the State of Louis „through her 
representatives here, upon that position taken squarely, but it 
has been taken here; and the Senate takes notice of it and the 
country will take notice of it. 

Mr. President, there is one thing that is as certain as the 
coming of tidesand of sunrise, and thatis that whatever happens 
to be putfinally into the bill and is comprehended in its features 
when it passes, the American people will not long go without 
a return to the feature of free sugar for the breakfast tables of 
the people, thereby saving to those breakfast tables an annual 
tax of between sixty and seventy millions of dollars. The Sena- 
tors from Louisiana have taken their square position against 
that, moperipantee by a bounty which has been ample for their 
staggering aupin 

r. President, itisnot the duty of the Republican party under 
any system of protection to uphold the decaying and stagnant 
and soon to be relatively defunct industries. The sugar indus- 
tryin Louisiana in years to come will bear no comparison to the 
great beet-sugar industry, the exposition of which was so lumi- 
nously presented by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDER- 
SON] the other day. Whatever blow the beet-sugar industry 
may receive now, it is in the hereafter to grow. It is to grow 
for years and years; and it will be the subject of the fostering 
and protecting hand of the Republican party. The Republican 
party can stand upon that ground. Itcanstand upon the ground 
of fostering a great, magnificent industry that within twenty-five 
years will put into the pockets of the American people over 
$300,000,000, and the little, decaying, lessening industry in 
Louisiana, which is not so large to-day as it was twenty or thirty 

ears ago, will bear no part in that great project of the Repub- - 


can party. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HALE. I have only ten minutes. I was rejoiced this 
morning to see a solid Republican vote for a bounty to the great 
growing, hereafter to bə grand industry of beet sugar. Mr. 
President, I do not care what the reckoning is by the Senator 
from Mississippi, the Senators from Louisiana, the Senator from 
Colorado or the Senator from Iowa upon this one trifling, un- 
important matter of double bounty that is given to Louisiana 
for its vote. The common sense of the proposition is that the 
time has been so skillfully arranged with reference to the pay- 
ment of bounty and with reference to the time of taking and 
manufacturing the crop that the Louisiana planters will get the 
benefit of both. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Maine aliow me toask 
him a question? 

Mr. LE. Les; I will yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. If it be a mistake, a blunder, ora crime to fix 
the time at which the bounty shall cease on the Ist day of Jan- 
uary next—which is an extension of only six months—how much 
greater is the mistake, the blunder, or the crime of voting, as 
the Senator did within an hour, to extend the bounty for eleven 


ears? 
4 Mr. HALE. The whole ground of extending the bounty for 
eleven years is, as I have said, to build up nota staggering and 
e industry, but agrand industry that will bless this coun- 
try and bring more money into the pockets of its poopie than 
any other one measure that has been urged or considered in the 
present Congress. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I am not a believer in the sys- 
tem of bounties. I do not believe it would be wise policy to of- 
fer a bounty for the production of any article, nor do I believe 
it to be clearly within the power of the Government to do so. 
An industry which was in existence at the time the McKinley 
bill became a law, in my judgment, has no claim upon the con- 
tinuance of the bounty, admitting for argument’s sake that the 
Government possesses the power to grant bounties, which I de 
not admit.. Yet after a bounty has been granted and an industry 
has been 8 upon the strength of that bounty to a very 
great extent, it becomes a moral question if not a legal question 
whether a great Government like this can properly and instan- 
taneously repeal the bounty before the industry is developed 
and before the statute by its own language ceases to operate. 

I voted this morning, as I shall continue to vote, against the 
eontinuance of the bounty for the full eleven years to all the 
industries embraced within the term of the amendment of my 


bill, made a very urgent and eloquent appeal for the retention 

of the duty on lumber,a necessary of life because people must 

have houses. They may live without sugar. They can not live 
without houses. They can not live without shelter. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi allow me to ask him a question? 

r. MCLAURIN. As I have only a few minutes time, I can 
not yield. I fn esha decline. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It is a very short question. 

McLAURIN. Yes, sir; and I have but a very short time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. When Senators charge that the action of 
Senators on this side of the Chamber is for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the people, I insist that it is far more reasonable from 
the pl pesca that have been made here in this Chamber and 
from the course tey have taken that they are making this ob- 
jection to the tariff upon sugar more for a pretense and for 
pl i purposes this fall than to protect the pore against 
the high prices of sugar. When they put a tariff on lumber, a 
necessary of life; when they put a tariff on coal, a necessary of 
life; when they put a tariff on clothing, which the people must 
have, and that for the purpose of raising the price and prohibit- 
ing the importation, not for the purpose of revenue, not for the 
purpose of obtaining money to defray the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, but for the purpose of prohibiting the importation of 
these products, then it seems tome that it is hollow mockery for 
them tospeak of this bill being framed for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the people. 

I have not time to ren the proposition of the bounty in ten 
minutes, the time that is allowed. It is e e to do 
so. The Senator from Iowa said that there is a moral obliga- 
tion upon the people of the country to continue this bounty sys- 
tem, not until the Ist day of next January but for the next 
eleven years. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I wish to ask the Senator from 
Mississippi a question in my own time, as the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi would not yield to me during his speech. I want to 
know whether the Senator from Mississippi means to be under- 
stood in the speech which he has just madeas saying that sugar 
is not a prime necessity of life, and is an article to be used only 
by the “four hundred“ and not by the people generally. 

Mr. McLAURIN. As the Senator has given me his time I 
will answer him. I have said that sugar isa necessity. It is 
not an absolute necessity, but it may be considered a necessity. 
But I say that it is no more of a necessity than clothing, and 
not as much so. I say it is not as much a necessity as coal. It 
is not as much a necessity as lumber. On all three of those ar- 
ticles of necessary consumption the Senator from Oregon has 
voted and spoken from the beginning of this discussion for the 
purpose of retaining the tariff. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. In other words, the common 
Harg ” can getalong without sugar, but the four hundred“ must 

ave it. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. No sir; the common herd,” as the Sena- 
tor is disposed to denominate a certain class of people in this 
country, are as good as anybody else. If he means by that the 
common people of the country, one of whom I claim to be, they 
are as good as any people in this country. I say that those he 
denominates as the common herd’’ can as well and better do 
without sugar than they can do without clothing, and without 
coal, and without houses to shelter them. 

‘ This bounty that the Senator would continue not until the 1st 
day of January, 1895, but until January, 1905, Senators on the 
other side say there is a moral obligation upon the people of this 
country to sustain. Now, sir, if anyone has any equity under 
the bounty act, it is he who has heretofore invested his means 
under this law in the production of bi See from beets and cane. 
No mancanclaim any equity and moral obligation of the United 
States to continue in force the bounty in order toallow him here- 
after to invest his means in the production of mgar. 

I cony that there is any equity, but if there is it could only ap- 
py to those who have heretofore invested their means. If there 
a moral obligation itis based upon an unjust and an unfair sys- 
tem of legislation. It is based upon a system that takes the 
money out of the poran of one c of people and gives it to 
another, a class of people as worthy, as honest, as devoted, and 
as laborious as those to whom it is given. If those who have in- 
vested their money in sugar production under the bounty act 
have acquired any vested right, any moral right, it is time for 
us TO rapan the law and not allow anybody else to acquire such 
ar. 4 

€ r. HALE. Mr. President, if this bill passes, the Louisiana 
Senators will carry away this boon, and nobođy can prevent it. 
The necessities of the Democratic party have been such that in 
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coll e. I do not believe that the sugar planter of Louisiana 
is entitled to a bounty. The cane that grows in Louisiana is in- 
digenous to that soil and elimate. It has had the fostering care 
of the Government in one form or another for many generations. 
If it is not developed to-day to its highest degree, it never can 
be develo npon its own resources, and it never can be sus- 
tained unless the Government continually supports it in the 
form of a bounty or tax. 

I desire to see the time come in this country when sugar shall 
be free. Although I represent in part a great commonwealth 
where the sugar beet can be cultivated with profit, and one of 
the largest beet-sugar factories in the United States is situated 
in the county in which I have the honor to reside, I do not be- 
lieve that it is either wise on the part of this Government to 
adopt the bounty system as a policy, nor do I believe the Gov- 
ernment has power under the Constitution to encourage the de- 
velopment of anything by a system of bounties. 

I recognize, however, that when the Government has offered 
a bounty, and upon the strength of the offer contained in the 
statute an industry is developed which perhaps would not bede- 
veloped but for the granting of the bounty, whether the Gov- 
ernment had the power or not, it certainly has morally no right 
to suddenly take the prop from under that industry and permit 
it to fall without any warning of its purpose to eventually recede 
from the bounty system. 

Therefore when my colleague offered his amendment, which 
looked to a gradual reduction of the bounty system, until it 
would expire in 1905, dropping one-tenth each year, I voted for 
it. When he offered his amendment ee to make the 
bounty | cent instead of 2 cents a pound I voted for it, because 
both propositions looked to the gradual extinction of the bounty 
system, atid because to so vote would not seriously wrench the 
industry which is being developed in my State to-day. 

Mr. MITCHELL of 8 May I ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Two or three. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I wish to ask just one. I want 
to know from the Senator from Nebraska, who represents in 

rt aState which is developing the beet-sugar industry, whether 

his judgment the bounty is not more beneficial to the sugar in- 
dustry of that State than the duty proposed by the pending bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not know that the question of the Senator 
from Oregon is germane to the 3 now immediately before 
the Senate. I do not know what my answer would be if the 
gnon were germane. I do not undertake to speak for the 

mocratic party atall, because they are speaking very well for 
themselves; but nevertheless, I recognize the fact that when the 
Cleveland Administration came into power in this nation they 
found the Treasury bankrupt. I recognize the fact that Mr. 
Foster, the Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Harrison, had 
for weeks, if not for months, literally propped up the Treasury 
of the nation, and possibly through the advice or instruction of 
his chief refused to issue bonds that he had prepared himself to 


issue. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Undoubtedly the Administra- 
tion which A gg the present Admistration was not obliged 
to sell bonds in order to replenish the Treasury, which the 
present Administration has beencompelled todo. The Senator 
will admit that, I presume. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is the discussion of a moot question, and 
I hope the Senator will not interrupt me at this time. I recog- 
nize the fact that the Treasury of the United States was prac- 
tically bankrupt when Mr. Cleveland and his party came into 
power. Now, there must be some legislation adopted looking 
to the raising of revenue to meet the current expenses of the 
Government and the national debt. 


That must be done; and the question was presented forcibly” 


to the Democratic party and to the few Populists who are in 
this Chamber as to the best course to pursue in raising the nec- 
essary revenue. The Democratic 55 infer at least from 
their bill—concluded that a levy of a duty upon sugar was the 
bestand most certain way of raising the neededrevenue. When 
this Government gets to a point where under wise legislation 
we Can pay our current expenses and our national debt, I do not 
believe that it is just to the people of the country to lay one 
mill of tax upon the necessaries of life. If the $100,000,000 that 
were found in the Treasury when Mr. Harrison came into the 
Presidential office had been judiciously used there would be no 
necessity to-day for the levying of a tax upon sugar. 

Over $26,000,000 of that surplus was taken out of the Treasury 
and paid as a premium upon bonds, and through that and other 


means 1 vicious the Treasury was rendered bankrupt on 
the 4th day of March, 1893. The country was bankrupt. The 
$100,000, 0: the national debt had increased; 


had n 
the expenses of the Government were pressing upon us. 
was to be done under circumstances of that kind 


What 
Nothing but 


the levying of a tax upon some of the necessaries of life to meet 
the current expenses of the Government. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, I have no desire to pro- 
long the discussion upon the sugar schedule. I have alread 
had occasion to address the Senate on several occasions in ref- 
erence to the schedule, and had the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE], who addressed the Senate a little while ago, yielded to 
a question I desired to put to him then, I would not now have 
taken the floor. 

Irise now, Mr. President, for the purpose of repelling, per- 
haps for the third time in the course of this debate, the state- 
ment so often made upon the other side of the Chamber that the 
sugar industry of Louisiana is a staggering one. Thathas been 
asserted by a number of Senators, and it was just now repeated 
by the Senator from-Maine. If that Senator had been present 
in the Senate yesterday and on Saturday last, when a discussion 
in reference to this matter took place between myself and the 
Senator from Rhode Island, he would not have e that state- 
ment to-day. 

Mr. President, what are the facts? Let us begin at the close 
of the war, when the sugar industry of Louisiana was utterly 
. sugarhouses burnt, plantations disorganized and 

ismantled, levees down, and the Mississippi River at every re- 
curring period of high watersweeping over the plantations.. Let 
us begin then and see how much sugar was raised in Louisiana 
in 1864,and then what was raised in Louisiana in 1893, and from 
that comparison let us see whetheror not this is a staggering in- 
dustry, as declared by the Senator from Maine. 

At the close of the war the amount of sugar produced in Louis- 
iana was only 10,800,000 pounds, and last year, 1893, less than 
thirty years after that period, there were produced in Louisiana 
600,000,000 pounds of sugar—an increase from 10,000,000 pounds 
in 1864 to 600,000,000 pounds in 1893. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish the Senator would give us the figures 
in 1890, so that we may also ascertain the effect of the passage 
of the act of that year. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I also wish the Senator would give us the 
figures for 1854 and 1861. 

r. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, both those Senators are 
members of the Finance Committee of the Senate, and leading 
members of the minority of that committee. The questions 
which they ask could easily be answered by turning to Bulletin 
No. 32, prepared under the auspices of the Finance Committee. 
The production is there given for all the years beginning with the 
first year of the war down to the present time; and if the Sena- 
tors desire it those figures can be incorporated in my remarks. 

I will say to them that sugar production in Louisiana steadily 
increased from the time when sugar making first began, awa 
back in antebellum times, until 1861, when there were prod 
in Louisiana about 550,000,000 pounds of sugar; and then by the 
destruction brought spon that country Fag war the produc- 
tion decreased to 10,800,000 pounds in 1864, from which period 
of almost utter prostration to the present time ft has advanced 
until now it has assumed the very large proportion of 600,000,000 
pounds. Do you call that a staggering industry? Any gentle- 
man on the other side of the Chamber who makes any such as- 
sertion as that shows that he has. not looked into the question 
about which he talks. 

Mr. President, a good deal has been said on the other side of 
the Chamber in reference tothe time when this scheduleis to go 
into effect. The argument is made that the sugar producers of 
the country will not only get the bounty of 2 cents a pound for 
the sugar produced in the presentyear, butthat in addition they 
will get the benefit of the duty which the schedule provides 
shall go into effect on the Ist of January next. 

As was said just now by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
HARRIS] sometime had to be fixed when the sugar schedule 
should go into effect, and it was urged upon the Democratic ma- 
jority of the Finance Committee that the cane-sugar producers 

Louisiana and Texas, and the beet-sugar producers of Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and California had alread panied their crops 
under the conditionsof the existing law, which allowed a bounty. 
and that there was no probability of a change of that law until 
the greater part of the present calendar year had expired. 
Under the circumstances, it was urged it would be but just that 
the bounty should be continued for the present year, and the 
sugar crop of the year given the benefit of it. 7 

Mr. President, within thirty days from the present time the 
manufacture of sugar from beets in the beet factories of the 
West will begin, as I am informed. The beet-sugar producers 
commence making sugar in July, and that being the case 
would be manifestly unjust to those who are engaged in that in- 
dustry to strike Gown the bounty just at the time when the 
eer of sugar from beets in their factories is about to 
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It is true that in Louisiana we do not begin to grind the cane 
for sugar-making purposes until about the 10th of October, but 
the great bulk of our sugar is manufactured before Christmas, 
and produced under conditions that give to the factors and 
commission merchants who advance to the planters to enable 
them to make the crop a lien upon the sugar which is produced, 
and the planters are under the necessity to hurry it to market 
as fast as possible and sell it in order to meet their obligations 
to the merchants who have made these advances. - 

Mr. MANDERSON. Will the Senator kindly repeat the 
statement as to when the factories begin to make sugar from 

9 


beets? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I have understood from a gentleman 
interested in a beet factory in Nebraska that they begin 
the manufacture of sugar from beets in July. h 

Mr. MANDERSON. The Senator must certainly have mis- 
understood his informant. The beets are planted in May and 
June.. They mature ready for the beet factory in October. 
There is no beet-sugar commenced in Nebraska before 
from the 15th of October to the Ist of November. In California 
the beet-sugar crop is harvested and brought to the factory 
about the middle of August. It would be utteriy impossible to 
commence making sugar from beets in July. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I certainly had given me the informa- 
tion that beet-sugar making began in Nebraska or California in 


July. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Then your informant was very much 
mistaken. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I was so informed by a gentleman en- 
gaged in the manufacture of sugar from beets both in Nebraska 
and Calif 


ornia. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. PEFFER. Iwish to propose an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the committee on 39, line 24. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e Chair will state to the Senator 
from Kansas that there is an amendment pending. The Chair 
will recognize the Senator after the pending amendment is dis- 
posed of. The question is on the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE} to the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES}. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Do J understand that the pending amend- 
ment is a substitute for the amendment. I think either propo- 
sition is amendable. : : : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It isto substitute a part of it, the 
Chair is advised, not the entire amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I was informed thatit was a substitute for 
the amendment. If lam mistaken in that I am mistaken in the 
point I make. 5 s 

Mr. HARRIS. The amendment pending proposes to strike 
ont part of theamendmentsubmitted by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas and insert. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Then the Chair is quite right. 
stood the amendment to be a substitute. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, in answer to the criticisms 
which have been made as to the change of time when the bill 
shall go into effect in regard to sugar, we at last have an ex- 
planation from the junior Senator from [Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD]. He says that it is not so bad after all, because the 
sugar planters have to deliver their sugars to the factors, and 
the factors will get these ten or twelve million dollars instead 
of the sugar planter. Therefore the steal (if it could be prop- 
erly called by that name, and Ido not undertake to so designate 
it) is for the benefit of a third party, namely, the sugar commis- 
- sion merchants or factors of Louisiana. There might be possi- 
bly some excuse for it if it was to be paid actually to the plant- 
ers, because they are interested in the maintenance of the bounty; 
but when this money is confessedly to be paid into the pockets 
of commission 8 factors of New Orleans, to be taken 
out of the public Treasury, and without any consideration what- 
ever put into the hands of these speculators, this transaction ap- 
pears in its true light. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I donot profess to understand 
the mysteries of the sugar controversy, but it has been my de- 
sire at some time to state the reasons why I shall vote for the 
sugar schedule. I am influenced by 8 desire to get rid of the 
miserable, shameful system of bounties. Iam aware that it will 
cost the people of the United States a good deal to get rid of it. 
It is one of those abuses which has no foundation in the Consti- 
tution or in sound economic principles, It was brought upon 
the country through the Me ey act by the protectionists. 
ans is 25 initiate a new policy and get rid of that most corrupt- 

system 

e are embarrassed here, as gentlemen tell us, and e 
Because a bounty has been offered and has been to pro- 
ducers of sugar in Louisiana, and in Nebraska, and the North- 
west. Money has been paid out of the Treasury to which those 


I under- 


poopie were in no sense entitled. The difficulty is to get rid of 

tand to establish a new policy, and for that reason I accept this 
provision of the bill. It is the price the country must pay for a 
folly, for a violation of sound 8 Principles. 

Gentlemen may taunt us with the cost of the experiment and 
tell us that we shall be required to pay immensely use of it, 
but those who occasioned the necessity are responsible for the 
cost. If the doctrine of bounties countinues, unless it is re- 
versed by the intelligent people of the United States, no man 
can tell where it will end. It is wow ye of the control of all 
the property in this country, and the offer of bounties at the dis- 
cretion of Congress to whatever interest may think proper to 
demand it, and may have strength enough to compel 8 
to its demands. It was the price paid by the protectionists with 
the hope of obtaining the support of the sugar States; and it is 
like other examples of the same kind. While I deplore and de- 
precate the cost, I realize that it is the penalty the country is 
required to pay for its submission to a vicious, dangerous, cor- 
rupting policy. 

3 ALLISON. I desire to ask the Senator from Illinois if 
he thinks it is to postpone the taking effect of the 
proposed duty for six months in order to get rid of this misera- 
ble system of bounties, and thereby postpone the time when 
eer is to be paid into the Treasury er the sugar sched- 
ule 


Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I have made the remarks 
which I intended to make. When I took my seat I was through, 
and I have no desire to continue the discussion by entering into 
mere abstract side-issues. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Illinois allow me to 
ask him a question? The Senator is always ingenious in his de- 
fense of any proposition which is before the Senate in connec- 
tion with the tariff question. I desire to ask him whether he 
will vote for any 9 to amend the bill that is not pre- 
sented by the majority of the Democratic members of the Fi- 
nance Committee, or, rather, will he exercise at any time his 
own judgment and his own conscience in regard to any of the 
questions which come up for consideration on the bill? Is he 
not pledged to vote for every proposition, whatever it may be, 
which may be suggested by the Democratic majority of the Fi- 
nance Committee? 

Mr. PALMER. I should like to know where the Senator 
from the State of Rhode Island gets the right to put a question 
to the Senator from Illinois as to what he will or will not do? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I havea right to put the question. If the 
Senator from Illinois does not see fit to answer it, of course I 
have no peek: 

Mr. PALMER. I will answer the question by my votes. I do 
not recognize the right of the Senator from Rhode Island to ask 
me the extent of my loses, or to assume that I am pledged to 
5 line policy. I repeat, I shall answer by my 


votes. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois, vho 
has just taken his seat, has announced that a bounty is uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. PALMER. T said so, and I believe so. 

Mr. CAREY. Then the Senator from Illinois this morniag 
voted that that unconstitutional provision shall last during the 
present year. Thatis the position in which the Senator from 
Illinois now stands before the people of his State and the coun- 


try. 

Ber PALMER. Does the Senator from Wyoming desire me 
to answer the question? 

Mr. CAREY. Ido. 

Mr. PALMER. There was a bounty under the McKinley law 
that would continue until 1905. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg to suggest, if the Senator from Illinois 
will allow me, that it was to continue indefinitely, as long asthe 
MeKinley act remained in force. 

Mr. P. R. And I took a small bite of it, to endure it un- 
til the Ist of next January, reluctantly, I admit; but I have en- 
dured a great many things in my life that were not altogether 
palatable. I endure it, and to that extent I am subject to the 
Senator’s rebuke. 

Mr. CAREY. I am very much surprised that such a distin- 
guished statesmenand dis hed constitutional lawyer should 
even bite off a small piece of the Constitution and violate it. 

Mr. PALMER. I myself am surprised that I did it. 

Mr. CAREY. I was somewhat interested day before yester- 
day when the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] 
made the statement that the Senators from Louisiana had made 
certain demands of the committee, which had been conceded, 
and that they believed their Democratic friends would keep their 

romises in good faith. As the remarks of the Senator from 
uisiana are not published in the RECORD, I have to quote from 
me ; but that is substantially correct. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I know the Senator from Wyoming does 


‘ 
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not desire to misquote me. The Senator from Louisiana at no 
time, neither yesterday nor at any other time or place, ever said 
that the Senators from Louisiana had made any demand upon 
the Finance Committee. 
Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Louisiana please quote 
what he said day before yesterday? It is not in the RECORD. 
Mr. BLANC D. The Senator from Louisiana stated that 
the justice of the imposition of a duty upon sugar had been pre- 
sented to the Finance Committee of the Senate. It was shown 
that we have a great 1 in Louisiana, which had a duty 
maintained upon it from 1798 down to 1890, when the Republi- 
can party, for the first time in the history of the Government, 
struck off the duty and put raw sugar upon the freelist. The 
resent measure came from the other House with sugar on the 
list, and nothing even in the way of the continuation of the 
bounty, and it wouid be a manifest injustice to the people of 
Louis and to the ee da producers of the United States 
to destroy their industry the money invested in the same. 
It was further stated that the Democratic doctrine is a tariff 
for revenue, with incidental protection, and that in any tariff 
bill des: to give to the Treas the revenue it needs sugar 
is entitled to a place, because it is the best of all articles from 
which to obtain a revenue by a duty upon it. j 

Mr. CAREY. Ido not think the Senator from Louisiana has 
denied at all my statement of whathesaid twodaysagoin aspeech 
which I presume will hereafter appear in the RECORD. 

- Mr. President, it is a favorite dodge of the men whocomefrom 

the South, when there is any weakness whatever discovered in 
their condition as to growth in population or wealth, to go back 
to the civil war. It has been more than twenty-nine years since 
Mr. Lincoln was assassinated and Lee surrendered to Gen. Grant 
at Appomattox. Those who participated in that rebellion were 
permitted to return to their respective homes and take with 
them, I believe, the personal property upon their persons or in 
connection with them at the time of the surrender. 

If the Senator from Louisiana will study the history of this 
country he will find that from the breaking out of the war to 
the present time there have been ten States admitted into the 
Union. Pioneers went to the Western country without money, 
and beginning there without personal effects of any kind, with- 
out houses, they have built up ten great States, four of which 
to-day have more wealth than the State of Louisiana, which has 
been protected in her sugar industry for the past one hundred 


ears. 
i The Senator from Louisiana insists that this industry has not 
been on the wane in Louisiana. Notwithstanding the amount 
that has been paid in duties to protect this industry, between 
one and two million dollars, I say it has made but little progress. 

I have the figures, and I desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana to the fact. In 1851, nine years before the 
civil war broke out, the average production of cane supir was 
103,000 tons. Ten years afterwards there were produced 118,331 
tons. In 1871, which was six years after the war was over, 75,- 
000 tons were produced. In 1889 there were 121,000 tons pro- 
duced, which is about the same amount that was produced in 
1861. In 1890 there were 128,343 tons produced. Under the im- 

tus given by the bounty law 215,000 tons of sugar were pro- 
daed in 1891. In 1893, on the estimate by the senior Senator 
from Louisiana Mr. Carrery], there were produced 250,000 
tons of sugar. The only real growth that the industry has had 
has been under the impetus given to it by the bounty under the 
McKinley law, which the Senators from Louisiana are to-day so 
anxious to repeal—not, however, for the present year. 

If Senators will examine the figures with reference to the 
sugar-beet industry, a small industry it is true, they will find 
that in 1890 there were produced 2,800 tons of beet sugar. In 
1893 23,500 tons of beet sugar were produced. If the Louisiana 
industry had increased one-third as rapidly in proportion as the 
sugar-beet industry did, the question of supplying the Ameri- 
can people with sugar would long since have been solved in the 
United States. : 

How inconsistent is the Senator from Louisiana. He says the 
commission men have advanced money to the sugar men on their 
prospective crop. I wish to say to the Senator from Louisiana 
that because of the agitation with reference to free wool, be- 
cause of the pronounced declaration upon the part of the Dem- 
ocratic party that they would put wool on the free list, the com- 
mission men, instead of advancing 7 and 8 cents a pound on the 
crop of wool that is now being taken from the sheep, refuse to 
advance more than the freight on the wool from the Rocky 
Mountain zogion. : 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. They will not do that in Oregon. 

Mr. CAREY. A 5 of one of the principal com- 
mission houses in the United States told me only a few days ago 
that they called in all their men from the West and that they 
were afraid to-day even to advance the freight on the wool from 
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the Rocky Mountain region, Let because the commission men 
have advanced money on the ee crop of sugar we must 
give to the Louisiana sugar planters double duty or double pro- 
tection for the ensuing year, while you propose immediately, 
indeed before the sugar bounty shall end under the bill so far 
as the date is concerned, to place wool upon the free list. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT The time of the Senator from 
Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I propo at ane proper time 
to offer an amendment providing that all sugars s hereafter 
be free, but I can address the remarks which I wish to submit 
to the Senate just as well upon the amendment now pending as 
upon the one proposed. 

Tam for free sugar, with or without bounty. It is not a mat- 
ter of dollars and cents to me, to my neighbors or my friends, 
or to the friend or the neighbor of any other Senator. There 
is a principle involved in this matter which I discussed at some 
length a month ago, and at less length, but with more detail, a 
few days ago. 

I wish to recapitulate what was said then by way of argument. 
The a sg duty upon sugar is a tax which will bear more 
heavily upon the poor people of the country than upon any other 
class. It isa tax upon an article which we do not now produce 
in very large quantity as compared with the quantity imported. 
We do not need the proposed revenue. I differ with some Sen- 
ators asto that matter. Ido not believe there is any additional 
revenue needed beyond what is provided for in the bill independ- 
ently of the sugar schedule. 

Nor dol believe the assertion that has been made so 3 
by Senators as to the deficit in the Treasury a year ago. 
did not then believe there was a defict; I donot now believe 
there was; for what is known as the “gold reserve” never got 
below about $65,000,000, and that was anabundance for all prac- 
tical purposes. But in addition to that sum there was, as I 
showed very plainly at the time, somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $138,000,000 to $140,000,000 of silver bullion and silver coin at 
that time lying in the Treasury idle. 

So if the law had been executed asit had been prepared, and 
if the Secretary of the Treasury had exercised the power with 
which Co ss has intrusted him, there would have been no 
difficulty whatever, so far as the scarcity of money is concerned. 
But the bankers. and the speculators of Wallstreet demanded an- 
other issue of bonds. Business was becoming alittle dull in that 
neck of the woods,” and it was necessary to have something to 
oil the machinery of business there. Hence an issue of interest- 
bearing bonds became nece: „and in a little while we will 
have that proceeding repeated, if I mistake not. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the consumption 
of sugar in this country during the years from 1880 to 1890. I 
will take this occasion to state that 1 made a mistake in one of 
the tables which I presented last Friday. The computation was 
made by another person and without revision. I was below the 
proper figure in showing the consumption of sugar in this coun- 
try. I have the Statistical Abstract of the United States be- 
fore me, showing in tons the consumption of sugar in the United 
States, beginning with 1880 at 960,764 tons and ending in 1890 
with 1,516,539 tons. 

Running along through the table, as I did with my pencil an 
hour ago, I find that the average yearly increase has been about 
5 per cent, whereas the computation I gave to the Senate before 
was made upon a basis of 2} percent. Our rate of increase in 
consumption, therefore, has been 100 per cent greater than I 
gave it. At that rate—5 per cent—for the years up to 1905, the 
period to which the bounty would have run, beginning with the 
consumption of 1893, at 4,000,000,000 pounds in round figures, 
and going along from year to year until 1905, I find that the 
number of pounds consumed that year would be about 7,178,000,- 
000 pounds, nearly double the amount consumed in 1893. 

Taking the consumption of 1893 at the figures I have given, 
4,000,000,000 pounds, and continuing me old duty of about 2 cents 
a pound, under the act of 1883, which was repealed in 1890, in- 
stead of the figures which I gave the other day, the result will 
be as follows: First, $80,000,000 would be the amountof the duty 
paid on the consumption of 1893; that is to say, our consumption 
would haye been increased in price to the people, by reason of 
the duty, $80,000,000. In 1905 the extra cost by reason of the 
duty would be $1,416,520,000. The 2 cents bounty at that time, 
according to figures which I have given before, would be $407,- 
215,000. The difference between 3407,000,000 and $1,416,520,000 
is $1,009,305,000, what would be saved by the bounty system. 

With the duty of I cents a pound, which is provided for in 
this bill, I find that the difference would be nearly $500,000,000 
during the period from now until 1905. In other words, a 
2 cents a pound bounty would cost the people $500,000,000 less 
than a duty of 11 cents a pound during the pears up to 1905. 
There wi be a great saving to the people of the United 
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States, a saving of millions and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, even if we were to take the duty that is proposed in this 
bill. In view of that fact and the further fact that itis a tax 
upon the poor people, I am wholly, utterly, and constitutionally 
opposed to a levying of a duty upon sugar. 

e following statements show the saving secured by the 
bounty plan as compared with the duty plan—the bounty at 2 
cents a pound till 1905, and the duty of 2 cents as under the act 
of 1883, and a duty of I cents as proposed under this bill: 


Statement showing the yearly consumption of sugar in the United States during 
the years named. 


Statement showing the probable yearly consumption of sugar in the United States 
varie the yeare named at the rate of 5 per cent increase. 


APPA 
z 
r 


PETTAN 


Statement showing the amount of duly that would be collected yearly on the con- 
8 of sugar during the years named, with a g- cent duty. 


Years. 


283588 


8 
— 


8 Z 
2355858888383 


555 
8855 


1, 476, 520, 000 
Bounty at 2 cents per pound for same years | 407,215, 000 


---| 1,009, 305, 000 


Statement showing the amount of duty that would be collected yearly at the rate 
1} cents a pound. 


Years. 


SecA Cows . uct Wasa E TE EA 000. 000 

182 PRE SLA ESSA HEE ES) SRY ALES a tS 22 500, 000 
CCC a SSS pe Ser RO ara 55, 250, 000 
1890 57, 875, 000 
1897. 60, 762, 500 
1898. 63, 700, 000 
1899. 66, 987, 500 
1900... 70, 325, 000 
1901. 73, 837, 500 
1902. 77, 525, 000 
1908. 81, 400, 000 
1904. 85, 462, 500 
TTT! PAT ED EE y E ETA Y UEA E A E T AP TARAN 89, 725, 000 
885, 350, 000 

Bounty at 2 cents a pound the same years 407, 215, 000 
r r GAIET E 478, 135, 000 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Kan- 
sas has expired. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, I rose to ask the Senator from 
Bansi a question before he sat down; but he can answer itin 
my time. 


the Senator from Kansas able to state from any statistics 

he may have at hand what has been the increase in the produc- 
tion of cane sugar and beet sugar between 1890 and 1893? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes; I have the figures by me, but not so that 

I can pick them up instantly. But I will state, taking cane 

sugar and beet sugar together, that the yearly average increase 

from 1890 to 1893-94 has been at the rate of about 25 per cent, 


and the increase in the production of beet sugar has been con- 
siderably 8 than that of cane sugar. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, 3 is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopas] to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask that it be read, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 39, in par ph 1824, line 23, 
strike out all after the res ‘‘ 1824,” down to and including 
the word ‘‘rates,” in line 12, on page 40, and insert: 

All sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, 
concentrated melada, concrete and concentrated molasses testing by the 
polariscope not above 80° shall pe a duty of 1 cent per pound, and for every 
additional degree or fraction of a degree above 80° and notabove 90° shown 
by the polariscope test, shall pay one one-hundredth of a cent per pound ad- 
ditional, and above and not above 98°, for every additional degree or 
fraction of a degree shown by the polariscope test, shall pay a duty of two 
one-hundredths of a cent per pound additional, and upon all sugar testing 
above 98° by Ha peg ys test, or above No. 16 by the Dutch standard in 
color, there shall be levied and collected a duty of one-eighth of 1 cent per 
pound in addition to the duty imposed upon sugars testing above 98°. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before the vote is taken on the 
amendment, I merely wish to restate very briefly the nature of 
the amendment. It is to put in place of the new paragraph 
moved by the Senator from Arkansas the first paragraph re- 
perce by the committee; that is, it takes out the ad valorem 

uties and puts in specific duties. It yields reyenue, which has 
been one of the arguments offered in favor of the pro d duty. 
It gives protection. It destroys no industry. It is the form of 
duty preferred by the producers, whereas the ad valorem pro- 

in the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas 
urged alone by the refiners. It is the specific duty of the pro- 
ducer as against the ad valorem duty of the refiner; and, as I 
stated before, I offer the amendment merely for the purpose of 
getting a record vote upon it. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DANIEL. I announce my pair with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. SQUIRE]. i 

Mr. BRICE. I announce my pair with the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 

Mr. COKE (after having voted in the negative). I desire to 
withdraw my vote. Iam paired with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. FRYE]. 

Mr. GORDON. Iam paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
WILSON]. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. WALSH] is 
absent, and I beg leave to transfer to him my pair with the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], and vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. GORDON. [ transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. WILSON] tothe Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY], 


and vote. I vote nay.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 37; as follows: 

j YEAS—28. 
Aldrich, Dubois, Lodge, Pettigrew, 
Allison, Frye, McMillan, Piatt, 
Cameron, Gallinger, Manderson, Power, 
Caroy, le, Mitchell, Oregon Sherman. 
Chandler, Hawley, Morrill, houp, 
Cullom, 1 Patton, Teller, 
Dolph, Hoar, Perkins, Washburn 
NAYS—37. 
Allen, George, McLaurin, Roach, 
Blackburn, Gibson, McPherson, Smith, 
Blanchard, Gordon, Martin, Turpie, 
Butler, Gray, Mills, Vest, 
Caffery, Murphy, Vilas, 
Call, Hunton, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Camden, Jarvis, ‘asco, ite. 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Peffer, 
Daniel, 123 gh, 
Faulkner, dsay, Ransom, 
NOT VOTING—20. 

Bate, Dixon, Jones, Ney. nire, 
Berry, Gorm Mitchell, Wis. Stewart, 
Brice, Hansbrough, Morgan, alsh, 
Coke, II. tor, Wilson, 
Davis, Irby, Quay, Wolcott. ~ 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PEFFER. I offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 182}, line 24, after the words 
‘‘ninety-five,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph and 
insert: 


All 4 tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, m. 
8 melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, shall be admi 
free of duty. 
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Mr. ALLISON. May I suggest to the Senator from Kansas 
that in the bill as it came from the other House sugar is on the 
free list, and his purpose will be accomplished by rejecting the 
amendment of the committee. Sugar is on the free list as the 
bill comes to us from the other House. e 

Mr. PEFFER. Iso understand, but it is not provided for in 
the bill in the form in which we are now considering it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ofcourse, the Senator from Kansas can move 
his amendment, but a rejection of the amendment proposed by 
the committee would accomplish the same purpose. However, 
I make no criticism upon the course he 1 

Mr. HILL. I understand that the amendment is insisted upon 
by the Senator from Kansas. r 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kansas is pending. 

Mr. HILL. I trust the amendment will be insisted upon, be- 
cause it brings up the plain, direct question as to whether su- 
gars shall be upon the free list. Otherwise, by voting down the 
amendmentof the Senator from Arkansas it would not necessa- 
rily follow; other amendments could be offered. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas will bring up in as 

lain a way as it can be brought up the direct question, and I 
for one desire that it shall be brought up in that way. I trust 
we may have a vote upon that amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL and others. Question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senatorfrom Kansas to the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. HILL. Lask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HILL (when Mr. IrBy’s name was called). The Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. IRB] is absent, and I am authorized 
to state that if he were present he would vote in favor of the 
amendment providing for free sugar. 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON]. I 
transferred my pair for to-day to the junior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. IRBy], but as he would vote“ yea” on this ques- 
tion, I will announce my pair and state that I should vote ‘ nay ” 
if I were at liberty to vote. i 

Mr. FAULKNER (when Mr. MCPHERSON’S name was called). 
I was requested by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHER- 
SoN], who was called from the Chamber by reason of illness, to 
state that he is paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Hicems], and that on these questions he would vote“ nay.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (after having voted in the affirmative). Ivoted 
expecting that the Senator from New 3 [Mr. MCPHERSON] 
would return to the Chamber before the roll call was concluded. 
I withdraw my vote, after the statement of the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Iam paired with the Senator from New Jer- 
roy [Mr. MOPHERSON], and the junior Senator from E 
p r. MCLAURIN] is paired with the junior Senator from Rhode 

sland 2757 Drxon]. Thave arranged with the Senator from Mis- 

sissippi to exchange pairs, so that the Senator from New Jersey 

r. MCPHERSON] will stand paired with the Senator from 
hode Island [Mr. DIXON]. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McLAURIN. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CARRY (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted 
inadvertently. I do not know but that I also did so on a previous 
vote. I am paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
MITCHELL], who was called from the Chamber. I therefore 
withdraw my vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming with- 
draws his vote. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam paired with the Senator from Arkansas 

[Mr. BERRY]. If he were present I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. GORDON. In order to relieve the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TELLER] and myself, I have proposed to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. penp]; and with his consent and the con- 
sent of the Senator from Colorado, that my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] be transferred to the Senator from 
Arkansas Mr. BERRY], so that both the Senatorfrom Colorado 
and myself can vote. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I will vote. 

Mr. GORDON. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DANIEL, I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Squire] to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
WALSH], and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. BRICE. Iam paired with the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 

Mr. PALMER (after harig: voted in the negative). Inad- 
vertently I yoted, understanding that the Senator from South 


I vote yea.“ 


Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] was present. As he is not present 
I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. TURPIE (after having voted in the negative). My atten- 

tion has been called to the fact that the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Davis], my general pair, is absent I therefore withdraw 
my vote. 
r. QUAY (after having votedin the negative). I understand 
that the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBY]is absent 
without a pair, and I have been requested to pair with him, as it 
is stated that he is in favor of free sugar. So I withdraw my 
vote. I had already voted ‘‘nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 37; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Aldrich, ê, Lodge, Platt, 
Alison, Gallinger, MeMillan, Power, 
Cameron, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hawley, Morrill, Teller, 
Cullom, ~ Patton, Washburn, 
Dolph, re Peffer, 
Dubois, Hoar, Pet ew, 
NAYS—37. 
Allen, 5 Lindsay, Ransom, 
Blackburn, George, McLaur Roach, 
Blanchara, Gibson, Manderson, Smith, 
Butler, Gordon, artin, Vest, 
Caffery, Gray, Mills, Vilas, 
Call, Harris, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Camden, Hunton, Murphy, ite. 
Cockrell, Jarvis, asco, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Perkins, 
Daniel, Kyle, gh, 
NOT VOTING—2. 

Bate, Gorman, Palmer, aa 
Berry, Hansbrough, Proctor, Walsh, 
Brice, rby, Quay, Wilson, 
Carey, Jones, Ney. Sherman, Wolcott. 

vis, McPherson, Squire, 
Dixon, Mitchell, Wis. Stewart, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, the section under considera- 
tion seems to embrace two distinct propositions. One is the 
duty upon refined sugar. The other relates to the reciprocity 
treaty with the Hawalian Islands. While many of us, I assume, 
can not see our way clear to vote to place a duty of five-eighths 
of a cent a pound upon refined sugar, which is one-eighth of a 
cent a poom more than the actual average cost of refining the 
same, I apprehend that on agreeing to that part of the section 
relating to the reciprocity treaty with the Hawaiian Islands 
there will be but few, if any, dissenting voices. 

The Senate a few days since declared unanimously that they 
proposed not to interfere with this epee about being in- 
augurated in the isles of the great Pacific Ocean. We have a 
commercial reciprocity treaty with that nation which has ex- 
isted now for nearly twenty years. That it has been productive 
of the greatest commercial benefit to our people there can be 
no question whatever. I find by reference to the report of our 
commercial relations with foreign countries that during 1892 
the imports and exports of the Hawaiian Islands amounted to 
$12,000,000. Of that amount 91.43 per cent was with the United 
States. Eighty-five per cent of the shipping to and from those 
islands, both foreign and domestic, is transacted in American- 
built vessels, manned by Americans, flying the Stars and Stripes 
at their peak. Wherever goes the flag there goes the trade. 

It is an old saying and a true one, the only commerce wherein 
the supremacy of the Stars and Stripes prevails is the trade with 
Hawaii. In the port of Honolulu and other ports of the islands 
of the Hawaiian group over ninety-odd per cent of the vessels 
are American built. Out of 197 vessels which entered the ports 
of the Hawaiian Islands in 1892, 172 were American vessels, 
built by American mechanics and flying the Stars and Stripes. 
Our business with those islands has been productive of great 
benefit to our farmers, who send there the products of their 
farms, Every vessel that leaves San Francisco and ports in 
Oregon and on Puget Sound is laden with the live stock and 
other productions of the American farmer. 

While the balance of trade, perhaps, has been a little against 
us during the past few years, since the adoption of this treaty, 
nevertheless it has accrued to the benefit of our people. The 
machinery for the plantations in Hawaii has been built by our 
mechanics all throughout the United States, and the merchant 
as well has profited by it. I believe the Senate, having unani- 
mously voted by implication to extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship to Hawaii, will to-day by almost the same vote, if not the 
same vote, declare that our commercial relations shall not be 
interfered with and that our social and business relations shall 
continue as they have for the past twenty years. While, as I 
said before, I can not vote to give five-eighths of a cent a pound 
duty on refining sugars, when it costs only one-half a cent tore- 
fine it, I can most 3 vote for the provision for a continu- 
ation of our relations with those istands. 
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Therefore I move that the 
ase te vote be had on the proviso commencing 
the word rates and going down to the word same,“ in line 
17. Iask that we vote upon that proposition first. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from California wishes to have a 
separate vote on the pores down to the word same,“ in line 17. 

Mr. PERKINS. I wish to have a separate vote on the Ha- 
waiian reci rocity clause. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It is contained within lines 12 to 17. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I do not rise to oppose the 
provisions of the paragraph in ct gE to the Hawaiian treaty, 
but to again call the attention of the Senate and the country to 
another one of the gross inconsistencies of the pending bill. 

The Senate by asolid vote of the Democraticside of the Cham- 

. ber has to-day refused to give a bounty, as we were required to 
do by an equitable contract, to the citizens of the United States 
who are engaged in the production of sugar. The paragraph 
under consideration proponos to pay out of the pockets of the 
people of the United States AONT ol 14 cents a pound to every 
Peer of sugar in the Hawaiian Islands, where, as the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] suggests to me, they use 
Chinese labor in competition with American labor. 

If it is indefensible and unconstitutional to pay a bounty to 
citizensof the United States, by what processof reasoning doyou 
sustain a p ition to pay „950,000 per annum to the sugar 
producers of the Hawaiian Islands? Many of the owners of plan- 
tations there are not even citizens of the United States. t 

rt of the Democratic platform, what partof the doctrine of the 

emocratic party, as enunciated by the two Senators from Louis- 
iana and other Senators upon the opposite side of the Cham- 
ber, is it that permits that to be done? This mosaic of l 
islation, which puts in one line a provision that is acknowl- 
edged to be unconstitutional, and in another puts a provision of 
an o ite nature, can not be defended upon any principle 
which has been advocated heretofore by any party in the United 
States. 

L should like to know how my friend from Texas [Mr. MILLS], 

who I see is now honoring me with his attention, can support æ 
rovision of this kind. I should like to know how the Senator 
Delaware 5 3 whose ideas in regard to what can 
be done within the limits of the Constitution are very strict, can 
vote to take money out of the pockets of the people of the United 
States, and in the form of a bounty pay it to foreign producers 
of sugar. I admit that there are many tical reasons for this 
action, but if the Constitution is to be observed, if the policy of 
the Democratic y is to stand in any of the provisions of the 
pending bill, if there is not to be an absolute abandonment of 
even the pretense of tariff reform, then what justification is 
there for this action? 

Mr. MILLS. The Senator from Rhode Island need not be 
sailing into us for trying to get around the repeal of the treaty 
which his Republican Administration made. TheSenator from 
Rhode Island knows very well that the treaty with Hawaii was 
made under Gen. Grant’s Administration. I have been trying 
to have it abrogated since I have been in public life. It has not 
been done, however, and I suppose the committee in framing 
this provision are simply eee e, the treaty against infraction. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I presume the Senator from Texas knows as 
well as I do that the treaty could be abrogated in the pending 
bill just as well as it could be done in any other way. z 

Mr. MILLS. Will the Senator from Khode Island vote for its 
abrogation? ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, I shall not vote for that; but I am call- 
ing attention to the inconsistencies of Senators who refuse at 
one time to give a bounty to American citizens living in the 
United States, and within fifteen minutes of that time vote to 
give a bounty to the producers of sugar in the Hawaiian islands, 

Mr. MITCHELL ofOregon. May Lask the Senator from Rhode 

uestion? 


Island a 

Mr. DRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Is it nota fact that the treaty 
with the Hawaiian Islands made by the Republican Administra- 
tion was continued by the late Democratic Administration, un- 
der Mr. Cleveland, with Mr. Bayard as Secretary of State? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was not only so continued under the 

Democratic, Administration, but, by the action of the Republican 
Administration in ing the act of 1890, the provision for a 
e Be the producers of sugar in Hawaii was practically 
nu : 
Mr. DOLPH. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island a — Do I understand him to say that the amount 
of duties imposed upon sugar remitted annually under this pro- 
vision will amount to four and a half millions? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It will amount to $4,950,000 on the crop of 
last year. It will be about $5,000,000 a 1 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTIN in the chair). 


raph be divided, and ask that 
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in line 12, after- 


“JUNE 5, 


The Chair understands that the Senator from California asks for 
a division of the question on the amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. After listening to the speech of the Senator 
from Rhode Island I will withdraw my request for a division. 

Mr. n Is there an amendment now pending to the 
paragra] 

The ING OFFICER. The question is on ing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas 10 tanert the 


Paragraph. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move to strike out the first words of the 

paragraph, on and after January 1, 1895,” and insert before the 

word there,“ in line 24, on page 39, “that,” so as to read, 

2 there shall be levied.” It is a mere striking out of the 
ate, 

Mr. HALE. So that the paragraph will take effect upon its 
passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa, which will be read. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Iwant to vote intelligently upon 
this question. i 

Mr. GRAY. Let the amendment be read. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Very well. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out lings 23 and 24, to and including 
the hg “eighteen hundred and ninety-five,” in the following 
words: 

On and after January 1, 1895. 

And insert the word “that;” so as to read: 

182}. That there shall bs levied, collected, etc. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I understand the Senator from 
Rhode Island to say that the resultof this paragraph, if adopted, 
will be to give a bounty of about 8 

Mr. ALDRICH. Five million dollars. 

Mr. MITCHELL of O a 
amount to giving a bounty 
I shall vote nst it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to 25 just one word respecting the 
amendment I haye offered. The object of the amendment I 
propose is to make the duty 9 50 sugar take efect upon the 
passage of the act and not on Ist yot January, 1895. 

I was greatly impressed this morning by the observation made 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], in which he stated 
that because of the Administration of President Harrison and 
the conduct of the Republican party when Mr. Cleveland came 


I understand that it would 
about $5,000,000 to Claus Spreckels. 


into power on the 4th of March, 1893, he found a depleted Treas- 
ury, in facta bankrupt Treasury, I think, were his words. Asa 
matter of fact the report of the Secretary of the Treasury given 


to us last December discloses that on the Ist day of July, 1893, 
several months after the inauguration of Mr. d there 
was a surplus of nearly $3,000,000 in the Treasury, without in- 
eluding the statments made by my friend from sas on the 
other side Mr. PEFFER] who, I believe, belongs to the same party 
to which the Senator from Nebraska belongs. 

Now the proposition is that the sugar duty, which is recog- 
nized in the bill to comprehend one-third of all the duties to be 
raised by it, and is a new duty to be imposed, and an increase of 
duties, is not to go into effect until the Ist day of January, 1895, 
thus enabling those who desire to import raw sugar to put that 
raw sugar in bond between now and the Ist ro. Hong January, and 
then they can have the benefit of the importa’ and the du 3 
to the destruction of what the Senator from Nebraska says 
necessary revenue. 

I want to know what Senators on this floor favor this exorbi- 
tant consideration to those who refine sugar in the United States. 
The Senator from Rhode Island yesterday stated that between 
now and the Ist of January there will probably be imported a 
six months’ supply of sugar. That means that the sugar duty, 
although levied upon the people of the United States beginning 
on the Ist of November, is not to have the effect of pu into 
the Treasury of the United States one single farthing until the 
Ist day of July, 1895. 

Mr. ALDRICH. For the whole fiscal year. ; 

Mr. ALLISON. For the whole fiscal year, when we are told 
in the newspapers thatit will be necessary for the Secretary of 
the Treasury now, presently, toagain go into the markets of the 
worid and sell the bonds of the United States bearing 4 per cent 
interest for the purpose of placing money in the p ea to 
carry on the ordinary expenditures of the Government. Can it 
be possible that Senators here will vote to postpone the receipts 
of the Treasury for one year, as cts the imposition upon this 
necessary article of consumption in the United States, when as 
faras the people of the United States are concerned the duty 

oes into effect as early as the middle of November or the Ist 

of December of the present year? 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to ask 
him what date he will propose or favor as the time to be fixed, 
at which all the duties imposed by the bill shall take effect? 
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Mr. ALLISON. The effect of the amendment which I pro- 
pose is that this duty shall take effect upon the passage of the 
act. 


Mr.HARRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the first I propose. 

Mr. HARRIS. I see. ý 

Mr. ALLISON. Secondly, I will agree that every duty, 
where there is an increase of duty, shall take efect on the pas- 
sage of the act. Where there is a diminution of duty I think 
there should be a reasonable time, as has been given from the 
foundation of the Government to the present, for our own peo- 

e to take care of our internal interests before the diminution 

es effect. That is what I am for, and I will meet the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee hereafter as respects what is a reasonable 
time; but I submit to him that whatever may be the policy in 
regard to the duties reduced it is not wise for us with a depleted 
and depleting Treasury to undertake to postpone any receipts 
from this duty until the Ist day of July, 189, or the Ist day of 
April, 1895. 

he great bulk of sugar in the world will be produced be- 
tween now and the Ist day of November, and the crop of this 
year will pour itself into the United States under the stimulus 
of this duty which is to take effect on the Ist day of January, 
and it will stay here in bond, and not only that, but by staying 
in bond it will increase its value, because there is a provision in 
the bill later on to the effect that when goods are taken out of 
bond they shall be weighed out and the amount stated shall not 
be as weighed in. Thus pae day by day and month by month 
ina bonded warehouse will have an increased value by reason 
of the evaporation of the water in the raw sugar, and when the 
sugar importers come to take the sugar out of bond it will have 
a less weight than when it was placed in bond. 

With all this, it is proposed now by Senators on the other 
side, unless they consent to the amendment which I propose, 
that all this advantage shall inure to thoss who import aud those 
who produce sugar as against those who consume sugar, and 
against the Government of the United States, which according 
to the confession of all is now requiring revenue day by day to 
meet its current expenditures. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
Iowa a question? - 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Suppose, instead of allowing su- 
gar to come in free until the Ist of January next, it should be 
made to pay a duty on and after the 30th of June, how much 
would the Treasury be benefited, in the judgment of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, in the way of duties? 

Mr. ALLISON. Necessarily that is a matter partly of con- 
jecture; but I have already stated that the importers will bring 
in a three months’ supply ora six months’supply, and that the 
Government of the United States will enjoy no benefit from this 
provision until the Ist day of April, 1895. That is a matter of 
absolute demonstration. And yet we are told that this great 
duty, amounting to more than one-third of all the duties in the 
bill, 8 7 postponed until the Ist day of April or the Ist day 
of July, 1895. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to call the attention 
of the Senator from Iowa, before he sits down, to the fact that 
when we passed the McKinley bill there was provision made for 
an increase in the price of tin plate, and if Iam not mistaken 
the time at which that act was to go into effect was postponed 
until some time afterwards. That is hardly in the line of what 
was suggested by the Senator from Iowa just now as being his 
strictly inflexible rule, always to be governed by it. 

Mr. ALLISON. That was a question of revenue. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It was a question of increased tax. 

Mr. ALLISON. There wasnotanexcessiveduty upon tin plate. 
It was merely an increase of duty, which is not this case at all. 

Mr. TELLER. The duty on sugar is defended on this floor 
strictly as a revenue measure. I do not su there is a Sen- 
ator upon the other side of the Chamber who would vote for it 
if he could not satisfy his conscience that it is a revenue meas- 
ure. Then he draws the fine distinction, if he happens to be 
from a State where they want protection, that incidental pro- 
tection will come with the revenue, and he says, as the Senator 
from Louisiana said, if it comes as protection it is robbery of 
the t kind. , however, it comesincidentally, then it is 
within the provisions of the Constitution and the rules of equity 
and justice. 

Mr. CULLOM. And according to the Democratic platform. 

Mr. TELLER. It is plain there is to be no revenue under this 
provision for a year, yet it is for the purpose of revenue. If 
we need the revenue at all we are going to need it this year. 
We never shall need it so badly as we shall need it in the com- 

fiscal year. It is morally certain that for thirteen months 
no revenue will be derived from the sugar duty. 


May I ask the Senator from 


Mr.CULLOM. Under the bill as proposed? : 

Mr. TELLER, Under the bill as proposed. I am dealing 
with the bill as it is evident the Democratic side have made 
their minds it shall pass. Of course I do not know whether all 
the statements are true, but I rk gees I ee toit as being 
in the shape the caucus decided that it should pass. In the 
month of May the receipts of the Government were $6,700,000, 
in round numbers, less than the expenses. So in the thir- 
teen months which are to elapse before any revenue will really 
be derived from the sugar duty the Government will have been 
in arrears—in other words, will fall behind—$87,000,000, and 
there is no provision whatever made in the bill for mee 
that. L repeat, il we ever needed revenue we need it now to 
meet the approaching deficiency. 

I noticed what the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] said 
about the Democrats coming into power and finding a depleted 
Treasury. There was in the Treasury more than a hundred mil- 
lion dollars of free. gold when Mr. Cleveland was inaugurated. 
It remained at least one hundred millions for some little time, 
and then gradually it ran down until it amounted toa little over 
$65,000,000 in round numbers; and then we put into the Treasury 
$58,000,000 by the sale of 5 per cent ten-year bonds. 

It is down to-day probably to somewhere in the neighborhood 
of seventy-four or seventy-five million dollars; it was down to 
$78,000,000, ace to the last Government statement I have 
seen. In the monthof May there went out of the Treasury $22,- 
000,000 of gold more than came in. That is a net loss from the 
T of what is called free gold of, I think, $22,121,000 in 
round numbers. How long isit going to take before we shall 
be compelled to sell more bonds to fill up the gold in the Treas- 
ury, ostensibly to maintain the credit, but really to meet the 
current expenses of the Government. 

Yet, when the question is presented 3 squarely to the 
American people whether we are to issue ds to pay the cur- 
rent expenses of this Government, the Democratic majority, 
charged with the administration of public affairs, postpone the 
collection of this duty until such time that a year must elapse 
before any portion of it can go into the x during & 
conside portionof thattime the people of the United States 
will be paying the same price for sugar they would be paying if 
the duty was being actually collected and passing into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, because there is given to the sugar 
trust the opportunity to fill up their storehouses with sugar. 
No one need say to me that the trust can not accumulate a sup- 
ply of sugar for six months. They can accumulate it, because 
they have the capital; they can accumulate it, because sugar is 
an artiele of such character that it may be accumulated and be 
saved and the loss upon it be trifling. The sugar trust, under 
this bill, will as certainly fix the price of sugar to the American 
consumer as that the American consumer buys it. 

Mr. President, this may be good, wise financiering, but it is 
such financiering as has never been heard of in this country be- 
fore: it is such financiering that no Senator on this floor dare 
stand up and defend it; it issuch financiering as will bring ever- 
lasting disgrace upon this body if it passes it. 

If it be necessary to have a os Ba sugar, that duty should 
commence the day we pass this bill. If you want to give to the 
sugar producers of Louisianaa bounty, give to them a bounty 
and give to them a duty also: but get the money that is tocome 
into the Treasury, instead of letting it go into the pockets of 
this infernal trust“ Infernal,“ I say, because of the scandal it 
has brought upon public administration. 

I condemn no ; I make no insinuations at all of improper 
conduct by anybody in public life, but I do soy what everybody 
knows, that this Senate has been held up to the American peo- 

le as being corrupt, and a t majority of our constituents 
lieve that corruption existsin connection with the sugar tariff, 
and that this tariff is to be put beats Io because certain individ- 
uals have an interest in it. Ido not believe that, but I believe 
that a certain influence has been brought to bear upon the Sen- 
ate that has compelled, at least the minority of it, to differ with 
the majority, and to compel nine-tenths, as I have said, of Sen- 
ators on the other side of the Chamber to yield their judgment 
to the judgment of a few men whom I do not know and do not 
care to know. 

I do not pretend to know whom the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. VEST] talks about when he says we have been compelled 
to do this;” I do not pretend to know, and I do not want to know, 
whom the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILES] talks about, when 
he says “we have been compelled to do this thing against our 
judgment.” I know that you have not the right to compel the 
American people to pay this duty so as to put it into the pockets 
of a trust; and that is what you are doing, and that is what the 
American people will know you are doing. 

If you believe it is necessary to pass this bill, you should assert 
yourselves and say that while you give to the sugar producers 
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a proper tariff for protection, and while you give to the trustall 
reasonable protection as manufacturers of sugar, you will not 
allow them to rob the American people and the American Gov- 
ernment at the same time; for that is what you are doing. Deny 
it as you may, every dollar that ought to go into the Treasury 
will go into the pockets of this trust. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I desire to inquire whether there 
is any amendment now 5 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, he question is upon the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES], which 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY.. In lines 23 and 24, it is proposed to strike 
out the words on and after January 1, 1895,” and insert the 
word ' that;” so as to read: 

That there shall be levied, collected, and paid on all sugars and on all tank 
bottoms, sirups, etc. 

Mr. HILL. The effect of the amendment will be, then, to 
pense that the duty shall go into effect upon the passage of 

e act. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). With the consent 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], I again announce 
the transfer of my pair with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WIL- 
SON] to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY], and vote 


4i 
y. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). With the con- 
sent of the junior Senator from Tee iE [Mr. McLAURIN], I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from New J dae | [Mr. 
MCPHERSON] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Drxon], and vote “ yea.” : 

Mr. MCLAURIN (when his name was called). Under the ar- 
rangement announced by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIG- 
GINS], transferring the pair of the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Drxon], with whom [ am paired, to the senior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], I am at liberty to vote. 
I vote nay.” 

Mr. FAULKN ER (when Mr. MCPHERSON’S name was called). 
I desire toannounce that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mc- 
PHERSON] has been called away from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when Mr. MORRILL’s name was called). I 
have been requested by the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL] to state that he is 5 from the 
Chamber, ana that he is paired with the Senator from Florida 
Mr. CALL]. 

l Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Iagain desire to an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. IrBy]|. If he were present I am informed he would vote 
„ven.“ Ishould vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). 
the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRICE, I in announce my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT]. ; 

question with the Senator 


Mr. CALL. I am paired on th 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. DANIEL. Iam paired with the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. SQUIRE]. 


Iam paired with 


The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 33, as follows: 
YEAS—30. 
Aldrich, Dubois, Kyle, Pettigrew, 
Allison, = E. — Be 185 
Camero; linger, 0 wer, 
Carey, * Hale, ` Manderson, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hawley, Mitchell, Oregon Teller, 
Cullom, Patton, Washburn. 
Davis, Peffer, 
Dolph, Hoar, Perkins, 
NAYS—33. 
en, George, McLaurin, Smith, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Martin, wore 
Blan Gordon, Mills, Ves 
Butler, Gray, Mitchell, Wis, Vilas, 
Caffery, Ha Morgan, Voorhees, 
Camden. Hunton, Murphy, White. 
J Pasco, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Ransom, 
Faulkner, dsay, Roach, 
NOT VOTING—2. 
Bate, rman, Palmer, Stewart, 

A Hansbrough, Proctor, Walsh, 
Brice, by, Pugh, Wilson, 
Call, Jones, Nev. Quay, Wolcott. 
Daniel, McPherson, herman, 

Dixon, orrill, Sq 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. PETTIGREW. I move to amend the pending amend- 
ment by striking out, on page 40, after the words ad valorem” 
in line 2, all of lines 3, 4, and 5, and down to and including the 
words ‘‘ad valorem,” in line 6. This will take one-eighth of 1 
cent per pound duty off refined sugar, and it seems to me the 
duty of 40 per centad valorem is already too great for this trust. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from- South Dakota to the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 40, line 2, after the words ad va- 
lorem,” it is proposed to strike out: 

And upon all sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard in color and upon ail 

rs which have been discolored there shall be levied, collected, and paid 


a duty of one-eighth of I cent per pound in addition to the said duty of 40 
per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South Dakota to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 8 

Mr. H I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called), I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY], which will enable the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] and myself to vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I againannounce 
the transfer of my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
MCPHERSON] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON], 
and vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. PALMER (when hisname wascalled). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] and with- 
hold my vote. I should vote nay” if he were present. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBY]. 

ere he present he would vote yea, and I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRYE. The senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GOR- 
MAV) 5 paired with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 

ONES]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] is paired with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WALSH] on this vote. 

Mr. BRICE. Iagain announce my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado | Mr. WOLCOTT). 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 33; as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Allen, Dubois, Kyle, Pettigrew, 
Allison, nea Lodge, Platt, 
Cameron. Gallinger, McMillan, Power, 
Carey, Hale, Manderson, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hawley, Mitchell, Oregon ‘Teller, 
Cullom, Higgins, Patton, ashburn. 
Davis. $ Peffer, 
Dolph, Hoar, Perkins, 
NAYS—33. 
Blackburn, Gibson, Martin, Smith, 
Blanchard, Gordon, Mills, ie, 
Butler, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Caffery Mor, ilas, 
Camden, Hunton, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Pasco, ite. 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 
Faulkner, Lindsay, Ransom, 
George, McLaurin, Roach, 
NOT VOTING—22. 

Aldrich, Dixon, Morrill, Stewart, 
—— Hansbrough, Proctor, Wilson 

ro octor, ison, 
Brice, Irby. 8 Quay, Wolcott, 
Call, ones, Ney. erman, 
Daniel, McPherson, Squire, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I propose to ofier an amendment, and 
yet I feel that it is perhaps a waste of time and of patience to 
offer it. A Democratic garrison seems to be very securely lo- 
cated behind this sugar entrenchment, using the bags of the 
sugar trust, as Jackson did the cotton bales at New Orleans. 
They seem to have a position that is impregnable. It is true 
that occasionally there is a sortie from the garrison. The Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. HILL] makes an occasional break 
[laughter], a sort of reconnoissance of our lines. - 

Mr. BUTLER. And gets a recruit on your side, too. 


Mr. MANDERSON. And the junior Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. IRBY] seems to be on a reconnoisance of a secret char- 
acter, and the ely gate et contingent apparently breaks over the 
intrenchment an 


makes its way to the abatis, and comes to us 
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under some sort of a flag of truce, perhaps, but it avails nothing. 
- No matter what may be the overtures made to us upon this side 
of the intrenchment, still the position is secure, and no appeal 
for common honesty in fulfilling the contracts of the Govern- 
ment seems to be of avail. 

We have tried, by frequent amendments, to continue that 
which was fairly to be continued until 1905 by the bounty 
provision of the McKinley act, but we are voted down. We tried 
to have that which the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 
SED] called a few weeks ago a dimuendo bounty—I like the 
term, and it rolled out from the lips of the Senatorfrom Louisi- 
ana like a sweet morsel, andI am glad to adopt it in my vocabu- 
lary—we tried a e but that has failed, and 
even the Senator from Louisiana, whose record here seems to 
be so extremely different from his record when he was a mem- 
ber of another y, voted against the diminishing bounty. 

Now, Mr. President, the amendment that I propose to offer is 
one perhaps that ought to go under a flag of truce to the in- 
trenchment on the other side. Itis a proposition for one-half 
bounty and one-half duty. It is in the direction of a half-wa; 
performance of contract, in the way of partial honesty, and 
send it to the desk and ask that it may be read, and after it is 
read, I shall have another suggestion or two to make concern- 


ing it. 

Phe VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment pro d by the 
Senator from Nebraska to the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas will be stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

All sugars, tank bottoms. sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, 
concentrated melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, testing by the 
polariscope not above 80°, shall pay a duty of nine-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound, and every degree or fraction of a de above 80° and not above 98° 
as shown by the polariscope test, or above No. 16, Dutch standard in color, 
shall pay one-h th ofilcent per pound additional, and all sugars test. 
above 28° as shown by the polariscope test, or above No. 16 Dutch standa) 
in color, and upon all sugars which have been discolored there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid three-tenths of 1 cent per pound in addition to the 
above rates, and upon all tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, 
melada, concentrated melada, concrete or concentra molasses which are 
imported from, or are the product of any country which, at the time the 
same are exported therefrom, pays, directly or indirectly, a bounty on the 

rt thereof, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty of one-tenth 
oficent per pons in addition to the foregoing rates: Provided further, 
That there shall be paid, from moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, under the pro on3 of section 3689 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, to the producer of sugar testing not less than 90° by the polariscope, 
from beets, sorghum, or sugar cane grown within the United States, or from 
maple sap produced within the United Sta a bounty of 1 cent per pound, 
and upon sugar testing less than 90° by the polariscope and not less than 80°, 
a bounty of seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe; and in order to execute this pro- 
vision, paragraphs 232, 234, 235, and 236 of section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act toreduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other pur- 
pee approved October 1, 1890, are hereby reénacted and made applicable 

ereto, anything to the contrary in this act notwithstanding. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, the bounty 
the McKinley bill was2 cents per 
per cent by the polariscope, and 11 cents per pound for sugar 
testing under that grade. is amendment proposes to cut that 
squarely in half. It gives a bounty of 1 cent per pound on sugar 
testing above 90, and of seven-eighths of a cent per pound on 
sugar testing under that grade. It proposes as to duty that 
where the sugar is under 80 per cent, it shall pay a duty of nine- 
tenths of a cent per pound; that from grade 80 to grade 98, for 
each 8 ares it shall pay one one-hundredths of a cent 
per pound, and above 98, being the refined sugar, three-tenths 
of acenta pound inaddition thereto; and where foreign countries 
give anexport bounty, there shall be paid upon that grade of 
sugar, meaning, of course, the sugar of Germany, Austro-Hun- 
gary, etc., one-tenth of 1 cent per pound, in order to equalize 
this export duty. 

Mr. President, the advantages of this are apparent. It seems 
to be conceded by everybody that if we impose a duty upon su- 
gar under the present condition of the sugar production of this 
country, that duty will be added to the cost of sugar. Sugar is 
now 5 cents per pound. If youadd that to it which is equivalent 
to 14 cents a pound, under the proposed duty it would mean that 
sugar would advance to 64 cents per pound. This graded rate 
is an average of 1 cent per pound duty upon sugar. I think it 
poan would increase the cost on sugar to that extent; but 

t would be much less in cost under this provision than under 
that which is proposed by the committee. It would save toa 
degree, at least, as it seems to me, the pledged faith of the Gov- 
-~ ernment in the enactment of 1890; and from the economic stand- 
point—for in the time allotted to me I have not the opportu- 
nity to enlarge upon it—it would simply mean that the one hand 
would wash the other, and from the income from the duty we 
should be able to pay the bounty during many years to come. 

I have a calculation here based upon the proposition of 1 cent 
duty and 1 cent bounty, giving the total consumption of sugar, 
us was stated the other day, at 4,296,000,000 pounds in this coun- 


proxies in 
und for sugar testing above 90 


| 


try A duty of 1 cent a pound would mean that we should re- 
ceive probably in 1894 $36,000,000 from the duty. This calcula- 
tion goes on to show, taking the percentage of increase of pop- 
ulation, the increase of consumption of sugar, and the increased 
production of beet sugar and of cane sugar, if a bounty is main- 
tained with a fair duty, this net result, that in 1893 we should 
receive a net revenue from s of $26,590,000; that is to say 
paying out the bounty from the $36,000,000 received, we sho d 
ve that net result. 

Up to 1900 we should have a total net sugar revenue, after 
paying the bounty, of $128,413,557, making a yearly average for 
the eight years of $16,051,700. It seems to me from the stand- 
point of economy and the standpoint of fair treatment and hon- 
est, square dealing, that if we can not do anything else we at 
least can do this. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Nebraska contains two clear, distinct, absolute 
8 first, the duty imposed, and secondly, the bounty. 

do not wish to discuss the amendment, but I ask that it may 
> ae gpd and that the sense of the Senate be first taken upon 

6 duty. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The 
branch of the amendment propose 
braska. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska whether there is a discriminating duty in favor of re- 
fined sugar in his amendment? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Yes, there is a discriminating duty of 
three-tenths of a cent. : 

Mr. PEFFER. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Nebraska whether there is any limitation as to when the time 
shall expire? . 

Mr. MANDERSON. As to the bounty there is; in other 
words, it is covered by the provisions of the McKinley act that 
would expire in 1905. 

Mr. PEFFER. What about the duty? 

Mr. MANDERSON. There is no limit as to time. The onl 
limit of that is any session of Congress when it may be shanged. 

Mr. PEFFER. The intention of the amendment is that the 
duty shall be continued perpetually and that the bounty shall 
expire in 1905? Would not that be its effect? 

r. MANDERSON. There is no more limit upon the dut 
proviasa in this amendment than upon any duty in the tari 

ill. Of course, it is limited to the pleasure of Congress. 
1 I ask that the first branch of the amendment 

read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The first branch of the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

All sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, 
concentrated melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, testing by the 
polariscope not abore 80°, shall pay a duty ot nine-tenths of I cent per pound, 
and every degree or fraction of a degree above 80,and not above 98° as 
shown bY the polariscope test, or above No. 16 Dutch standard in color, shall 
pay one-hundredth of 1 cent per pound additional, and all sugars tes 
above 98° as shown by the polariscope test, or above No. 16 Dutch s 
in color, and upon all sugars which have been discolored, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid three-tenths of 1 cent per pound in addition to 
the above rates, and upon all tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet 
juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete or concentrated molasses, 
which are imported from or are the product of any country, which, at the 
time the same aree therefrom, bays, directly or indirectly, a bounty 
on the export thereof, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty ot one- 
tenth of I cent per pound in addition to the foregoing rates. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, if we are under any obligation to 
continue the bounty to the sugar producers, we are under an ob- 
8 to continue it exactly as the statute of 1890 provided. 
The attempt to do halfway justice does not commend itself to 
my judgmentatall. I think if we are going to do anything we 
should do the whole, or else we should let it go. 

Iam opposed to any duty upon sugar. The American pon le 
had no reason to suppose when this Congress assembled that 
there would be a duty imposed upon sugar. We had put sugar 
upon the free list in 1890, and no political party ever guggested 
that it would put sugar on the dutiable list; nobody in this coun- 
try expected it, and I shall not vote for any duty on sugar, no 
matter how small it may be. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thequestion is on the first branch 
of the amendment submitted by the Senator from Nebraska to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question now is upon the sec- 


uestion is upon the first 
4 by the Senator from Ne- 


ond branch of the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas, which will be 


The Secretary read as follows: 


Provided further, That there shall be paid from any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated under the provisions of section 3689 of the 
vised Statutes, to roducer of sugar testing not less than 90° by the 


e y 
polariscope, from beets, ees, or sugar cane grown within the United 
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States, or from maple sap produced within the U: States, a bounty of 
1 cent per pound, and upon such sugar testing less 90° degrees by the 
polariscope and not less than 80°, a bounty of seven-eighths of I cent per pound, 
under nt rules and regulations as the Commissioner of Inte: Revenue, 


with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe, and in 


order to execute this e paragraphs 232, 233, 234, 235, and 236 of section 
1 of the act entitled An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on 
imports, and for other purposes,“ approved October 1, 1890, are hereby reën- 
acted and made applicable hereto, anything to the contrary in this act not- 
withstanding. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Ido not care about a yea-and-nay vote 
upon either of these propositions, but on the question of bounty 
I ask that tho vote be taken by a division. 

The amendment to theamendment was rejected; there being, 
on a division—ayes 22, noes 31. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question reeurs on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES}. 

Mr. HAL What is that amendment? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is the amendment printed in the bill. 

Mr. HALE. Lonly wish, Mr. President, to call the attention 
of the Senate, possibly of the country, toa little contemporaneous 
history. 

Thee wank ago we were all here in Washington groping in 
the dark as to what would be the outcome of this vexed ques- 
tion of sugar. The attention ofthe whole country had been di- 
rected to Washington, to the Senate, to the committee having 
this measure in charge, and to the majority of that committee; 
but there was no man in the Senate who could be found, upon 
either side, who was able to predict what the outcome would be. 
Nevertheless, there was here in Washington a primal source of 
information, a fountain of knowledge, which, when any favored 
mortal could it and could pierce it, would diselose what 
the public did not know and what the Senate did not know. 

On the 30th day of April last the New York Telegram con- 
tained a statement and prediction, which I ask the Secretary to 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 


quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The sugar market is attracting a good deal of attention now, for the red- 
son that prices have got down if not below, the lowest price record. 
5 are anxious to buy the raw sugar they can get hold of, for 
they belfeve that the price is so low that there will be a sharp advance in 
the near future. In some cases iarann have paid something better 
than 2} cents for 96° test centrifugals, and they are willing to take more at 
the same price. ing to pay more than 2} 


however, are not will 
cents. 
The people in the sugar trade are eneouraged by the hope that the Senate 
Will get down to final work on the tariff bill very soon, and that final action 
will be taken in a month or so, and action on the tariff bill may have a pro- 
effect on the sugar market soon. At all events we are in the 
of interesting times so far as sugar — —— and the trade would not 
opments soon. 


5 7 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the prediction made by the New 
York from which I have quoted, is found in terms of 
complete exactitude, as read by the Secretary at the desk, al- 
though it was eight days before the Senate and the public were 
vouchsafed this expression of the second surrender to the sugar 
trust. Immediately upon this forecasting, so accuratély and ad- 
mirably made as to excite wonder in the human breast, what 
may be called the devil broke loose in Wall street, and I have 
here the evening edition of the New York Sun of the same day 
in which the information which has been read was conveyed 
from some source, through some channel, containing a lively ac- 
count of what took place in the stock market of New York that 
day, in which an account is given of the number of shares which 
2 hands compared with other days. It is stated that upon 
Monday 40, 000 shares of sugar stock were sold, on Tuesday 17, 000, 
on We 14, 000, on Thursday 57,000, on Friday 84, 000, and 
on Saturday 37,000. The artiele is as follows: 


New York Sun, April 90. 


LIVELY TIMES IN SUGAR—FORTY THOUSAND SHARES CHANGED HANDS IN 
A QUARTER OF AN HOUR—THRE QUOTATIONS ADVANCED TO ONE HUNDRED 
AND SIX AND ONE-HALF AND RECEDED TO ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE—THE 
EXCITEMENT IS CAUSED BY TARIFF LEGISLATION AT WASHINGTON, 


Nearly 40,000 shares of sugar stock changed hands in the first fifteen min- 
utes of business in the Stock Exchange this morning. Naturally the crowd 
of brokers trading in the stock was very large, and the excitement ran high. 
This stock closed very strong on Saturday at 101}, an advance of three points 
for the day, on transactions exceeding those of all the rest of the list. 

The opening price to-day was from 105) to 106. Four thousand shares 
diago hanks at these prices, but the crowd in the stock was too big forthe 

ters to obtain the first sale. 

such a lively market stocks are often sold at different prices simul- 
taneously. From the 5 the quotations advan: to 1063, and 
then receded under 105. Last Monday the stock sold as low as 95], and has 
been advan ever since in a heavy volume of trading. 

On renga É 0, 000 shares were sold; on Tuesday, 17,000; Wednesday, 14,000; 
Bei neon vd Friday, 84,000; and on Saturday, 37,000. 


on „ 37, 
5 carly transactions—those of the first fifteen minutes, in fact— 
po oom four of these totals, and promise to run al of any of 


The cause of all this excitement is to be found in the tariff legislation at 

Washington. Under the McKinley law the com gets its raw sugar free 
protection equal to one-half cent a —.— on the refined, 

The Wilson bill, as by the House of Representatives, put all 


on the free list. The te Committee chan this and put on a 
specific tariff that, it is estimated, gives the company al t one-half cent on 
refined sugar, but by taxing the raw article, according to the refiners, made 


— ae, more unfavorable to the company than those of the lower 
onse. 

During the week advices from Washington have reported another a 
ment by which the tariff on sugar wonld be chan 
lorem, with an eighth additional on the refined above a certain standard, 
and an additional tax on refined sugar = from those countries which, 
like Germany, pay a bounty on exports of sugar. 

These sch es are accounted very favorable to the refining company, 
and their announcement has led to the active and buoyant market reported. 

Another point said to be favorable to the American Sugar Refining 
Company is that the company bought enormous quantities of rawsugar 
in anticipation of a tax on tations. 

In ease the tariff is fixed at 40 per cent on raw sugar la profits will ac- 

e When sugar was 


crue to the company, by reason of its heavy purchases 
on the free list. 

A few large stock brokerage houses in Wall street do the larger part of the 
business in sugar, and the larger partof the manipulation is in their hands. 

Deacon S. V. White was heavily interested in the stock during last sum- 
pece penio and upon his failure the stock sold at 614, the lowest for a very 

ong 0. 

Later in the day the stock touched 1043, then steadily advanced to 106, the 
quotation at 1 o’cloek. Excitement had subsided, though trading was ac- 
ve. 


es- 
to 40 per cent ad va- 


I quote, as a reflection of the sentiment of the country upon 
the performances which the people have witnessed and the 
press has duly and fittingly taken notice of since the date I have 
given, the following from that stanch old Democratic news- 
paper, the Journal of Commerce, of June 4, 1894—yesterday— 
and I shall read it myself: 

The appalling fact 


And I donot know what the Journal of Commerce would have 
said in addition to this, if it had witnessed the vote which has 
just been taken here, in which the other side determined to and 
did force through the most offensive part of this whole A sr 
formance. The Journal of Commerce, unenlightened as to that, 
has this to say: 


The appalling fact already disclosed is that for some months past the 
trust has been the Government. of the United States. eae .. of the 
+ they elected what 
accom: i 


tariff law must give the 
ugar 8a 
the trust, and ape date it looks as if it owned the Senate, which formerly 

to the United States, and could execute its threat. The question 
of the day has -that of rates of duty; itis whether the Government 
of the United States be carried on for the benefit of the people of the 
United States, or for the enrichment of the sugar trust. 


I ask the Journal of Commerce, and I ask the other great 
Democratic papers, which have been in tones like to 
that newspaper, to watch the effect of the vote here to-day by 
which the other side, in solid phalanx, put this schedule 
through, and executed the behests of the sugar trust, and to 
notice the advance of the stock of the sugar trust to-morrow on 
the market. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the sugar show is about to 
close. The i, have got free barbed fence wire and free 
lumber. The Democrats have got the Populists, and the sugar 
trust has got themall. [Laughter.] The American people are to 
be taxed next year, and year by year, $60,000,000 annually upon a 
necessity of life solely in order that the shameless boast of the 
sugar trust in the Sugar Trade Journal, that the trust controls 
Congress, may be carried out. ` 

But, Mr. President, where is the doctrine of free raw ma- 
terial? Where are the promises of the Democratic party that 
there should be free raw material? Where is the promise of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS], made in his philosophical 
and logical article in the North American Review of February, 
1894, in which, as in his speeches in New England, he declared 
that New England interests were to be protected,and the pros- 
perity of that section to be carried higher than it had ever 
reached. before, because, as he said, we,“ meaning the Demo- 
cratic party, which he assumed to represent, will give free raw 
material to New England.” Here in this Review is the promise 
of the Senator. ; 

The President of the United States also made the same proe 
ise in his letter of acceptance. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GORMAN], now absent from his seat, the other day again de- 
clared in favor of free raw material And what is the perform- 
ance of all these promises? The performance is.a duty on iron 
ore and on coal for Maryland and Ohio, and for New land free 
lumber and free wool, with a duty upon sugar for the benefit of 
the sugar trust! 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from New Hampshire allow 
me to suggest that the product of 4,000,000 sheep in Texas also 


goes on the free list. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Free lumber and free woolare all the free 
raw material which we are to get, while the important promise 


1894. 
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of the Senator from Texas to New England of free iron ore and 
free coal is broken. ` 

Mr. President, we have heard a great deal in recent debates 
of the infamy of the McKinley tariff measure. What shall be 
said in defense of this bill if it becomes a law, and of the broken 
promise of free raw material? If free raw material is the prin- 
ciple, then it is infamous to put iron ore and coal upon the dutia- 
ble list; and if that is not the principle, but protection is the 

son then it is infamous to put lumber and wool upon the 
ree list. 

Senators may take whichever view they please, or they may 
declare that they have no tiene and care for no principle 
in the construction of this bill; but what is to be thought after 
such promises as have been made, when they make this dis- 
crimination, which enables the Senator from Maryland, who 
or so plausibly the other day, and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. BRICE], who aided him in the work, to get aduty uponiron 
ore and a duty 9 2 5 coal, and yet refuse a duty to the innumer- 
able producers of lumber and the millions of producers of wool? 
If there is any infamy in connection with tariff legislation, his- 
tory will show that the infamy is in this bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate. 

The Senator from Maryland spoke about the sunlight of De- 
mocracy. There is nota word or a line in this bill from begin- 
ning to end that was constructed in the sunlight. It has been 
constructed in the deep holes of this Capitol; it has been con- 
structed in dark by- p ; it has been constructed in secret 

,out-of-sight places; and, Mr. President, it ought to be smitten to 
death, if not by the sunlightof Heaven, by lightning that ought 
to flash from the heavens and utterly tear it to pieces and de- 


stroy it. 
Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] sug- 
that we should look to-morrow at the report of the deal- 
gs in the stock of the sugar trust to see the effect of the vote 
to-day; but, as I did not get the floor in time to make a sugges- 
tion 5 he was je his tori I desire to Saa from me 
report e Washington Evening Star concerning finance an 
trade. It is headed and reads as follows: 


FINANCE AND TRADE—SUGAR STOCK ROSE AFTER THE VOTE IN THE SEN- 
ATE—GREAT ADVANTAGE TO THE TRUST—NO IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE 
REGULAR LIST—GENERAL MARKET k 

[Special dispatch to the Evening Star.] 

x; NEW YORK, June 5. 

To-day’s market opened strong at fractional gains throughout the list. 

Sugar was the center of attraction, and opened mention J at a wate of 19 pe 

cent over yesterday's final figures. After a further gain of 1 per cent, to 108, 

at which price the stock was glven excellent support, the advance was snd- 

denly stayed to await the Senate's action on the schedule. The buying dur- 
the m g was by brokers identified with every rise of recent date, 
and is believed to have m for inside interests. 

As usual, the trading was conducted on amost liberal scale, large amounts 
being quickly absor by the 3 ofthe advance. A rise of ; per 
cent from previous high figures followed the announcement that the Sen- 
a 


ite had agreed upon Jan 1, 1898, 


should become No nannies This 
ege of 2 ES rig raw sugar for six months under the pro- 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, it is evident that the die is 
cast. The a ah ofa great party responsible for legislation, 
but hopelessly and . the control of influences out- 
side of this Chamber, must 
can people. 

If the Senators upon the other side of this aisle should vote 
upon the propositions contained in this schedule according to 
their conscience and judgment, it would receive the almost uni- 
versal condemnation of Democratic Senators. Notover six Sen- 
ators upon that side believe in the justice or equity of the prop- 
ositions now to be approved in Committee of the Whole. Cer- 
tain persons not known to the Constitution or the laws, not rec- 
ognized as any part of the National Government, have demanded 
that certain provisions shall be written in the statutes of the 
United States, and the members of a great party cravenly sub- 

mit to these demands. 

I know that no ap which I can make at this time will 
change a vote upon the pending proposition, but I do say to Sen- 
ators upon the other side that this is not the last hour or the 
last minute for the discussion of this question. I indulge the 
hope that when in the Senate this schedule shall be reached for 
consideration a quickened public conscience willaffect the votes 
of Senators and that there may be a reversal of the decision 
made here to-day. The closeness of two or three of the votes 
shows the possibility that this verdict may be reversed. 

There may be considerations or conditions other than those I 
have R which will make a difference in the decision 
upon this question; and I say to you now, that when this ques- 


an humiliating one to the Ameri- 


tion is reached in the Senate we shall try on this side of the 
Chamber tosecure, if possible, a vots for free sugar. This strug- 
gle will not end to-day in the Senate; it certainly will be con- 
tinued before the American people, and their judgment taken. 

I tell you, Senators, that no act of yours, no provision in this 
bill will be so certain to bring upon you and your party the con- 
demnation of the American people as this one; and when I say 
t your party.“ I include also the representatives of the th 
party. Those gentlemen have always asserted that they were 
thefriends of the people. They have ESFI that friendship 
to-day by joining their Democratie allies in forcing upon the 
people of the United States this unjustifiable, indefensible, and 
infamous tax. 

Mr.PALMER. Mr. President, I know how precious time is, 
but I can not permit the statements which have been made by 
Senators on the other side to pass unnoticed. 

A few days ago we appointed a committee to inquire as to the 
source of certain charges which imputed infamous conduct to 
members of the Senate. I thought then it was useless, but I 
have to-day witnessed the conduct of Senators on the other side 
and I have heard charges against members of this body so much 
worse than anything the newspaper gentlemen have chosen to 
attribute to us, that it does seem as if this was an occasion for a 
modest protest against it, 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] read some newspaper 
attacks upon the Senate. He did not indorse them; he did not 
stand up in his place and say, I believe these charges to be 
true.” He simply read charges imputing improper conduct to 
Senators, and left the matter there. He became the mere re- 
tailer of newspaper scandal. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER} uttered 
and employed the word infamous“ more than once. The 
Senator is the licensed Thersites of this body, and such impu- 
tations co from him do not startle us much; but tho great 
leader of the ublican party, the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH], used the word “infamous” as applicable to Sen- 
ators on this side and to the party we represent. [ask the Sen- 
ator is that consistent with propriety? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator's pardon. I made no such 
statement. I said this tax was infamous, and if I could employ 
any stronger word than that in characterizing it, I should be 
glad to do so. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator spoke about the majority 
cravenly submitting. I am not trou about that, but the Sen- 
ator threatens his associateson this floor. Mr. President, I have 
spent my life in fighting the arroganceof men who had remained 
in power until they had become insolent. I need not refer to 
the past, but the protection party has retained power until itis 
unmeasured in its denunciations of those who differ with it, 
and it seems to me that those of us who differ with that party 
about the wisdom of protection are subject to the most violent 
arraignments. 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, as I have said, I have - 
spent a lifetime in fighting men who have grown a nt and 
insolent from the one posernrion of power. That is the char- 
acteristic of those who have been so long protected by large 
drafts upon the labor of the people of the country. They are 
not tolerant; oy are not patient; they do not submit to the 
corrections which come from the ch of public opinion. 
Such charges are not to be endured, Mr. ident. The news - 
papers treat us so much better than our colleagues and associ- 
ates on the other side of the Chamber that it is a comfort, after 
all, to read the language of some really straight, modest news- 
paper writer. 3 - 

t is astonishing that gentlemen venture upon language like 
this. If they would simply read a charge from a newspaper and 
say,“ We will be responsible for the truth of the statement,” there 
might be some little napo, But, Mr. President, I will say that 
I came to this Senate a living protest against the worn-out po- 
litical theories of those who had been too long entrenched in 
force; and I trust to ses the time come when Senators on the 
other side, who are supporters of this protective policy, will 
recoguize the possibility that those who oppose them are honest 
and at least concede that they are independent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. FRYEand Mr. WASHBURN called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll, 

Mr. BRICE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called). I announce my pair 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Iam authorized 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] to transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] to 
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the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBY], and I vote 
nay. 

Mr. PASCO (when the name of Mr. JARVIS was called). Iwas 
requested to announce that on this vote the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. JARVIS] is paired with the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN]. 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called), I announce my 
2 with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON]. 

f he were present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was Sotli I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from North Dakota Mr. HANSBROUGH]. 
If he were present I should vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr.GORDON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. WILson] to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY], and 
will vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] is 
paired with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. WOL- 
COTT] is absent from the Senate by its leave, on account of ill- 
ness. He is paired with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE]. If 
ahi ga present he would vote on these questions with the 

ority. 


Mr. ALLISON. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
WIxson] is detained from the Chamber by illness. e would 
vote st the amendment if he were present. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 28; as follows: 

YEAS—3. 
Allen, George, Martin, h, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Mills, Smith, 
Blanchard, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Butler, Gray, Morgan, est, 
Caffery, Harris, Murphy, Vilas, 
Camden, Hunton, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Cockr Jones, Ark Pugh, alsh, 
Cok Kyle, — 8 White. 
Faulkner, ndsay, om, 

NAYS—28) 

drich, Dolph, Hill, Peffer, 
econ Dubois, Hoar, Daren? 

meron, e, e att, 
Carey, Gallinger, Monfitan, Power, 
Chandler, Hale, Manderson, Shoup, 
Cullom, Hawiey, Mitchell, Oregon ‘Teller, 
Davis, Higgins, Patton, Washburn. 

NOT VOTING—22. 
Bate, Gorman, McPherson, uire, 
Berry, Hansbrough, Morrill, S 
Brice, Irby, Palmer, Wilson, 
Call, Jarvis, Perkins, Wolcott. 

l, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
Dixon, McLaurin, Sherman, 
So the amendment was agreed to. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be 
proceeded with. 


The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 
183. Sugar candy and all confectionery, made wholly or in part of sugar, 


and on sugars after being refined, when tinctured, colored, or in any way 
—— , 80 per cent ad valorem; glucose, or grape sugar, 15 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. On e 41, line 1, in paragraph 
183, after the word “adulterated,” Imove tostrike out thirty“ 
and insert thirty-five;“ soas to read, 35 per cent ad yalorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. At theend of the paragraph I move 
to insert the words saccharine, 25 per cent ad valorem,” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the paragraph insert sac- 
charine, 25 per cent ad valorem;” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


185, Sugar candy and all confectionery, made wholly or in part of sugar, 
and on sugars after 7 g refined, when tinctured, colored, or in any way 
adulterated, 35 per cent ad valorem; glucose, or grape sugar, 15 per cent ad 
valorem; saccharine, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading will proceed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Schedule F, tobacco and manufactures of. 


Mr. HARRIS. The sugar schedule has been concluded, I un- 
derstand. 
Mr. VOORHEES. Yes. 
15 VICE-PRESIDENT. The sugar schedule has been con- 
clu . 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, June 6, 1894, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 5, 1894. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER UNITED STATES, - 


Campbell P. Berry, of California, to be Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States at San Francisco, Cal., to sueceed John P. 
Jackson, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 


UNITED STATES ASSAYER. 


Eugene B. Braden, of Montana, to be assayer of the United 
States assay office at Helena, Mont., to succeed William D. 
Wheeler, removed. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Hampden H. Dashiell, of Maryland, to bə collector of customs 
for the eastern district in the State of Maryland, to succeed L. 
pawana P. Dennis, whose term of office has expired by limita- 

on. 

UNITED STATES CONSULS. 

Charles W. Shepard, of Massachusetts, to bə consul of the 
United States, at Calais, France. 

Alfredo T. Triay, of Florida, to be consul of the United States 
at Baracoa, Cuba, vice Joseph F. Baya, declined. 

William J. H. Ballard, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Hull, England, vice Byron G. Daniels, recalled. 

Alexander C. Brice of Iowa, to be consul of the United States 
at Matanzas, Cuba, vice Elias H. Cheney, recalled. 

Perry Bartholow, of Missouri, to be consul of the United States 
at Plauen, Germany, vice Thomas Willing Peters, recalled. 

John P. Campbell, of Ca:ifornia, to be consul of the United 
8 e at Port Louis, Mauritius, vice Thomas T. Prentiss, re- 
called. - 

Samuel Proskauer, of Virginia, to be consul of the United 
ie at Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, vice William G. Riley, re- 
called. 

William P. Roberts, of North Carolina, to be consul of the 
United States at Victoria, British Columbia, vice Levi W. Mey- 
ers, recalled. 

PENSION AGENT. 


Henry H. Trimble, of Keokuk, Iowa, to be pension agent at 
Des 8 Iowa, vice Stephen A. Marine, term expired. 


INDIAN AGENT. 
Julius A. Andrews, of Belton, Tex., to be agent for the In- 
dians of the Lemhi Agency in Idaho, vice George H. Monk, to 
be removed. 
POSTMASTER. 


George S. Laird, to be postmaster at Chelsea, in the county of 
Washtenaw and State of Michigan, in the place of William 
Judson, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate June 5, 1894. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


Maurice Rohrheimer, of Ohio, to be appraiser of merchandise 
in the district of Cuyahoga, in the State of Ohio. 


POS T MASTERS. 


John J. Me Donald, to be postmaster at Kingston, in the county 
of Luzerne and State of Pennsylvania. 

Philip H. Keyes, to be postmaster at Keyser, in the county of 
Mineral and State of West Virginia. . 

Jerry Donahue, to be postmaster at Decatur, in the county of 
Macon and State of Illinois. 

Edwin L. Hawkes, to be postmaster at Pascoag, in the county 
of Providence and State of Rhode Island. 

George A. Atkinson, to be postmaster at Port Deposit, in the 
county of Cecil and State of Maryland. 

William Reynolds, to be postmaster at Milford, in the county 
of Kent and State of Delaware. 

William D. Holmes, to be 1 at Belleville, in the 
county of Essex and State of New Jersey. 


Harriet F. Cadmus, to be postmaster at South Amboy, in the 
county of Middlesex and State of New Jersey. 
tmaster at Wakefield, in 
of Rhode Island. 


Daniel R. Southwick, jr., to be 
the county of Washington and Sta 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, June 5, 1894, 


The House met at 120’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
E. B. BAGBY. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 
Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
rtéd that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill and 
Joint resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker signed 


o same: 

A bill (S. 591) to donate to the county of Laramie, Wyo., 
certain bridges on the abandoned Fort Laramie military reser- 
vation, and for other purposes; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 89) making an appropriation to defray 
expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the courts. 

PAY OF INSPECTOR T. T, CASWELL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Act- 


ing Secretary of the Treasury transmitting a copy of a commu- |. 


nication from the Secretary of the Navy relative to the disallow- 
ance by the Second Comptroller of certain vouchers in the 
accounts of Pay Inspector T. T. Caswell, and requesting that 
Congress relieve said officer; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


sickness. 
To Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania, for one week, on account of 
sickness. 
BARGE SKUDANAES. 


Mr. IZLAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 6888) for the registry or 
enrollment of the barge Skudanaes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby author- 
ized and directed to admit to registry as a barge of the United States the 
Skudanaes, a foreign-built vessel, wrecked in American waters, purchased, 
repaired, and owned by C. C. Pinckney, jr., of Charleston, S. C., a citizen of 
the United States. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 

Amend by striking out “barge,” in line 4, and inserting ‘‘ bark;" by strik- 
ing out Skudanaes,“ in line 5, and inser “Skudesnaes,” and by striking 
out “barge Skudanaes and inserting bark Skudesnaes“ in the title. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Reserving for the present the right of ob- 
jection, I ask to have the report read. 
The report (by Mr. COOPER of Florida) was read, as follows: 


Mr. CooPEr of Florida, from the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, submitted the following report (to accompany H. R. 6888): 

The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to whom was referred 
the bill (R. R. 6888) for the registry or enrollment of the barge Skudanaes,” 
have considered the same and report favorably thereon. 

It has been shown to the committee by the affidavit of C. C. Pinckney, jr., 
of Charleston, S. O., that on the Ist day of November, 1893, he purchased at 
public auction, in said city of Charleston, the Norwegian bark Skudesnaes 
of 451 tons register, for the sum of $600, and that he has expended in repairs 
on her the sum of $782.01; that said bark was severely damaged from strik- 
ing on Charleston bar in the night of August 27, 1893, and in consequence 
thereof was condemned and sold, as aforesaid, to said Pinckney e bill 
should be amended by strik out “barge,” in line 4, and inserting bark;“ 
by striking out “Skudanaes,” in line 5, and insert “Skudesnaes;” and 
b; oan out “barge Skudanaes“ and inserting bark Skudesnaes“ in 

o title. 

The committee recommend that the bill pass with the amendments afore- 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? A 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would like to hear some explanation, The 
report does not explain fully. The general law meets all cases 
where three-fourths of the value of the vessel has beenexpended 
in this country in the repair of a vessel that has been wrecked 
in our waters. The difficulty in this case, I presume, is that the 
general law does not meet the case. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain in what respect this case does not meet the requirements 
of the general law? 

Mr. AR. I do not know about that. I do not know any- 
thing with reference to the general law affecting this bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I should like an opportunity of looking at 
the affidavits in the case, in order to see just what the factsare, 
and for the fea I object, so as to obtain that opportunity. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

CAPT. E. M. IVES; 

Mr. LACEY. Lask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2133) to correct the military record 
of Capt. E. M. Ives. 

The bill was read. 


XXVI— 362 


bill (H. R. 82) to authorize the 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. JONES and Mr. KILGORE addressed the Chair. 

Mr. LACEY. I will state to the gentleman that this is the bill 
in which the whole report was read, and afterwards objection 
was made. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has this bill been considered in Committee 
of the Whole? 

Mr. LACEY. It is not a pension bill at all. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has it been considered at a Friday night 
session, which has jurisdiction of these bilis? 

Mr. LACEY. The Friday evening session has not jurisdic- 
tion of this bill. It is not a question of desertion or pension. It 
is merely a case in which this gentleman tendered resigna- 
tion and had the assurance of his lieutenant-colonel that it 
would be accepted, and he was afterwards dismissed. 

Mr. KILGORE. The lieutenant-colonel kicked because he 
would not wash himself. 

Mr. LACEY. That was the pretense. 

Mr. KILGORE. I think that a man of that kind should be 
dismissed from service. 

Mr. LACEY. The Committee on Military Affairs has found 
that that charge was unfounded. : 

Mr. JONES. I would like to have the report on that bill read. 

Mr. LACEY. The report was read on the 31st day of May,at 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jongs}. 

Mr. JONES. I would like to have it read. 

Mr. LACEY. You will find it on page 5475 of the RECORD. 

Mr. JONES, There are so many of. them I can not recollect 
them, and I would like to have it read. 

The SPEAKER, This is a very lengthy report. 

Mr. JONES. Then I will have to object to the consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. š 

VIEWS OF MINORITY. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE, by unanimous consent, submitted the 
views of the minority of the Committee on Appropriations on 
the bill (H. R. 7324) to aid and encourage the holding of a cot 
ton States exposition at Atlanta, Ga.,in the year 1895, and mak- 
ing an appropriation therefor; which was ordered to bə printed 
with the views of the majority. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had ed, without amendment, the 
issouri River Power Company, 
of Montana, to construct a dam across the Missouri River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
an amendment, the bill (H. R. 6448) to authorize the New York 
and New Jersey Bridge Companies to construct and maintain a 
bridge across the Hudson River, between New York City and 
the State of New Jersey, had asked a conference with the House 
of Representatives on the said bill and amendment, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Vest, Mr. MURPHY, and Mr. FRYE as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also unnounced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1950) to authorize the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Rail- 
road Companies, or either of them, to construct and maintain a 
bridge over the Delaware River between the States of New Jer- 
sey and Agape Givin had agreed to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. RANSOM, Mr. VEST, and Mr. FRYE as 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 6123) authorizing the construction 
of a bridge over the Monongahela River, at the foot of Dickson 
street, in the borough of Homestead, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; in which the concurrence of the House was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S.1424) to amend section 8 of “An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Calumet River,” approved 
March 1, 1893. 

TEN PER CENT TAX ON STATE BANK NOTES. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I submit a report from the 
Committee on Rules. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this order the Commit- 


tee of the Whole be discharged from the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 3825, and the same be considered in the House as in Committee of the 


“Whole, under the five-minute rule, until the hour of adjournment this day; 


that the previous question be considered as ordered — — amendments 
and the bill to its that on 8 the 6th tant, immediately 
after the call of committees for reports, without intervening motion, the 

vote be taken on said bill until fully disposed of; that general leave to 

prne remarks upon said bill and amendments is hereby granted, this priy- 
lege to be limited to ten days from the date hereof. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. I demand the previous question on the 
adoption of the report. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. ED. Idesire to call the attention of the House to the 
frequent use of this method of closing debate, so different from 
the ancient customs which we used to admire and revere, they 
having been found entirely inadequate to a House with a hun- 
dred majority. Ido not know whether to regard this as grati- 
fying or not. It is so from one point of view, and rather sad- 
dening from another. But Iam glad to see the anxiety of the 
Democratic party to come to a speedy opportunity to repudiate 
another portion of their platform, and I hope they will go on 
and finish it, for if there ever was a platform to be carefully 
avoided and to be stigmatized in the house of its friends, it is 
the platform on which the Democrats thought they were elected 
to power in this country. [Applause on the oe eae side.] 

Mr. CATCHINGS, Only a word or two in reply, Mr. Speaker. 
It does not matter what the majority may be on this side of the 
Chamber, unless some power is invoked, as is proposed to be 
done now, no limit can be put to debate. A minority of a dozen 
men could prolong debate and prevent a vote being had, just as 
effectively as a very large minority. The size of the majority 
cuts no figure at all when it comes to controlling debate, so 
long as there is a minority which will persist in not permitting 
a vote tobe had. As to repudiating the platform, we simply 
propose to submit the question for the House to pass upon it. I 
am free to say that in my judgment the proposition involved 
in the amendment, which been so well discussed here, does 
not stand much chance of adoption. 

I very much regret it; but I wish to say to the gentlemanfrom 
Maine and gentlemen on the other side, that nothing is more 
certain than that in the course of time some system will be 

ted by whicha very large portionof the circulating medium 
of this country will come through bank issues, whether those 
issues be the issues of State banks or of national banks. The 
national-bank system which we have to-day, and which was the 
creature of Republican legislation, is a miserable abortion in so 
far as it seeks to set up a system of banks of issue. 

The national banks do well enough as banks of discountand de- 

it, but as banks of issue they are a miserable and contempti- 
Pie failure, and whether we propose to have thisenlargement of 
our bank issues through State banks or through national banks 
nothing is more certain than that the present system deserves 
the condemnation of every thinking man. I believe myself that 
if this act were we would have a system of State banks 
which would be most useful and valuable to the commerce of 
this country. I believe that butfor the intervention of the great 
civil war we would long since, through the ordinary processes 
of evolution, have established a system of State banks which 
would be entirely satisfactory to the country. 

There can be no parallel drawn between the condition of to- 
day and the condition of 1860. At that time we had but $14 per 
capita, including all kinds of 7 5 including the issues of the 
State banks themselves, and with that narrow circulation it was 
necessary that interstate as well as domestic business should be 
transacted largely through the issues of State banks. But it 
appears from a statement prepared by the Director of the Mint 
that we have now $33 per capita in this country, every dollar of 
which may be said to be national money. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Thirty-five dollars. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Thirty-three dollars. I do not mean in 
circulation, but I include in that statement the national-bank 
notes. We have, I say, in this country-$33 per capita, all of 
which 4 said to be national money, which is an abundance 
with which to transact business, and if we had State banks to- 
day, the interstate business would be transacted entirely by this 
money, and the issues of the State banks would be useful to the 
country. 

I regret that the amendment is not to pass, and I say again to 
the gentleman from Maine that the financial thought of this 
aon is going to be directed more and more to the establish- 
ment of a system by which, through tho agency of some kind of 
banks, the people of this country can have a sufficient and an 
elastic currency for the transaction of their business. 

Mr. REED. Iam glad that the gentleman agrees with me 
that this plank of the Democratic platform is to be repudiated. 
That is all that I suggested. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I could not have denied what will prob- 
ably be demonstrated by the vote of the House, but I have ac- 
companied my statement with an expression of regret that it 
should be so. 

Mr. REED. Thatis aboutall thata Democratcan do now with 
his platform—regret its abolishment. ughter.] 

. CATCHINGS. I can not enter into an encounter of wit 
of that kind, Mr. Speaker. It is not up to the usual level. 


Mr. REED. The gentleman is badly situated to be witty just 
at this time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Mississippi clearly demonstrate 


the importance of the question which has been presented to the 
House by the bill which has been under discussion. 

It is true undoubtedly, as has been here stated, that within a 
short time comparatively, in the near future certainly—indecd 
some preliminary action should be taken at this session of Con- 
gress something should be done in the direction of making the 
national-bank currency more elastic, in order to supply the de- 
mands of the business of the country. 

Now, I suggest to the gentleman from Mississippi that there 
should be a full and free discussion at this time on this question. 
Only three gentlemen, I believe, on this side of the House have 
as yet had an opportunity to speak upon it. Itis certainly a 

uestion of vast importance, and while I disagree entirely with 
the amendment proposed to the pending bill, which bill in itself 
is of little consequence, I had proposed at the proper time, when- 
ever I could have recognition of the Chair, to make some sug- 
gestions generally upon the subject of providing currency for 
the future wants of the businessinterests of thecountry. While 
other gentlemen have already made suggestions in this direc- 
tion, yet in my judgment this debate thus far has not been atall 
useless, but has beenof the highest benefit not only to the House, 
but to the country. 

My own judgment then is, Mr. Speaker, that this debate 
ought to proceed for a day or two longer, at least. There are 
gentlemen whose names have been already entered upon the list 
of speakers who desire to make suggestions on various points in 
connection with the matter. There are gentlemen on this side 
of the House who have had no opportunity to be heard, and I 
regret exceedingly that those in charge of the business of the 
House have concluded that at this point, when we have reached 
that position where there can be further light shed on the ques- 
tion, that the general debate is to be brought to a termination. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. My friend from Maine will note that the 
proposed rule not only allows debate to-day under the five-min- 
ute rule, but leave to print generally for a limited time upon 
the question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ah, but that is simply consigning our views 
to the “tomb of the Capulets,” The practical benefits that 
would be derived from them, as they go to the country, would 
be lost by that process. 

Now. the gentleman from Mississippi suggested that the na- 
tional banking system has by chan conditions become inelas- 
tic, and fails to respond to the business needs of the country. 
That is undoubtedly true, although in the panic in August and 
September last it did respond to the extent of adding some $30,- 
000,000 to the currency of the country, which proved of inesti- 
mable value. 

The fact that it was able to do so much in view of the exist- 
ing circumstances and the exceptional conditions then surround- 
ing us, and in view of the security that is now required by law 
for the issuance of the circulating notes by national banks, it 
seems to me should suggest to the committee and to the House 
the propriety of modifying the system so as to make the cur- 
rency uniform and at the same time responsive to the business 
demands of the country. In my judgment a plan could have 
been adopted by which the House might have taken this ques- 
tion into consideration and not be confined to the State bank 
system of issuing circulating notes, so as to provide for the fu- 
ture issue of currency to meet the increasing demands of busi- 


ness. 

I regret exceedingly, as I said before, that this debate should 
now be brought to a sudden termination. In my judgmenta 
continuation of the debate for a few days would have been of the 

reatest benefit, not perhaps with reference to immediate 8 ee 
ation, although I wish that might be, but certainly with refer- 
ence to legislation which will be necessary in the near future, 
and to that end plenty of time should be given. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from 
Mississippi yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I desire only a few mo- 
ments in reply to the gentleman from Maine, who stated that 
only three gentlemen on the minority side of the question had 
an opportunity of being heard. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I had in mind when I spoke only three mem- 
bers on this side of the House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I wish to say to the gen- 
tleman from Maine that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHN- 
SON] occupied one hour and thirty-three minutes, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BROSIUS] one hour and thirty minutes, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts Mr. WALKER] two hours and 
ten minutes, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] 
one hour and thirty minutes, and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Gen. HENDERSON] occupied an hour. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Making five instead of three. As I stated, 
I had in mind but three when I spoke. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And the gentleman from 
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Maine must also remember that a large number of Democrats, 
uite a number on the majority side of the House spoke on that 
e of the question. The tims was nearly equally divided, there 
being a slight advantage in favor of gentleman who favored 
the bill offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], 
as against those who favored the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox]. > 
Mr. DINGLEY. Iyvish the Committee on Rules would modify 
this resolution and grant at least two days more for the general 
debate. It seems to me to be exceedingly valuable to the House 
and the country. The time could not be better spent. Of 
course the mere leave to print in the RECORD is of no conse- 
quence whatever, as far as practical results are concerned. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. All I wished to say when 


I took the floor was that gentlemen had not. been treated un- 
fairly. $ 
Mr. DINGLEY. I do not wish to be understood as complain- 


ing in the slightest degree of the action of the Chair in that re- 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. LACEY. Is it not true that the understanding that the 
debate would not be cut off in this manner had the effect of 

ting unanimous consent toa number of gentlemen to extend 
their speeches considerably beyond the usual time, which would 
not have been done if it was understood. that the time was to be 
so concluded? ` 

Mr. RICHARDSONof Tennessee. Iam not aware that there 
was any such 3 t A 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ihave been endeavoring from the beginning 
of the debate to obtain some time for. the purpose of expressing 
some views that I entertain upon the question, but have not 
been able to secure recognition, of course simply because mem- 
bers of the committee had not completed their speeches, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The Chair will state that 
the Chair did not recognize any gentleman: to occupy; time as 
long as the members of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency desired recognition. No gentleman has been recognized 
outside. of the committee.. Some members, of the committee 


yielded their time. 
That ele e aye I do not complain of it. 


Mr. DINGLEY. 
I appeal, however, to the gentleman from Mississippi to so modify 


this resolution that we may have two days more for general de- 
bate on this proposition, 
Mr. CATCHINGS. I can not agree to do that, Mr. S N 
2 are other very important matters which must con- 
ered. 
Mr. QUIGG. The debate thus far has been a committee de- 


bate altogether. 
Several MEMBERS. Entirely so. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


tion. 

The question being taken, the resolution was agreed to, there 
being ayes 93, noes 71. 

Pic agama The Clerk will report the title of the pend- 
e Clerk read as follows: 

~ A bill (H. R.3825) to suspend the operation of the laws im a tax of 

10 per cent upon notes issued during the period therein mentioned. 

The SPEAKER. This bill by order of the House is now be- 
fore the House as in Committee: of the Whole under the fiye- 
minute rule. 

Mr. SPRINGER. IL suggest that the amendment reported by 
the committee be read. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands, no amendments 
are pen . None could be offered, as the bill hassimply been 
before the Committee of the Whole for general debate. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency reported the bill back with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enac clause and insert.a substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will first be read and afterwards 
the amendment of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


associations, individuals and. for 


Whi corporations, 
the mey which has prevailed in all 


of relie the financials 
of the country the last few months, have issued what have 
denominated ouse certificates and other notes and forms of 
indebtedness which were and intended to provide tem re- 
lief for evils caused by a. d. of currency, and which in many cases have 
been effectual to ties; and 


3 calami 
Whereas it has n ed that such certificates: and notes aresubject 
blond tax imposed by law upon, ali notes other than national-bank notes: 


ə same hereby is, suspended, and nothing 


Shall be so construed as toimpose any tax upon any certificates or notes 
which may have been issued during the period between August 1, 1893, and 
October-15, 1893, and no such tax shall be collected, 

The SPEAKER. Ths Committee on Banking and Currence; 
moves to strike out the preamble and all of the bill just — 
after the enacting clause, and insert what the Clerk will now 
read, which is the bill practically before the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the operation of sections 3H2 and Mis:of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, aud sections 19, 20, and 21 of the act to amend existing cus- 
toms and internal-revenue-laws, and for other purposes, approved February 
8, 1875, and all other sections of said Revised Statutes, and all acts and parts 


of acts imposing a tax of oo cent on the amount of certain notes when 
used for circulation and paid out, be, and are hereby, 


suspended as.to any 
such notes which were originally issued between August 1, 1893, and Octo- 
ber 15, 1883; and no such tax shall be collected on the amount of such 


notes: vided, That nothing herein shall suspend the operation of such 
acts as to the tax on the amount of any such notes paid out and used for 
circulation after January 1, 1894. 

Mr. CO. Isend to thedesk an amendment to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That all acts and parts of acts ing. a tax on notes of State banks or 
State banking associations, either when.used for circulation and paid: out, 


or when used for circulation or paid out, shall be, and the samearehereby, 
repealed as to all notes of such State banks or State tions 
as shall be authorized to issue notes by the laws of the State: in which they 


are respectively situate. ` 

Mr. COX. Nr. Speaker, I have no desire whatever to. con- 
sume 5 time in debate on this amendment, which has 
already n fully discussed in the Committee of the Whole. 
What time I have I will reserve and yield it to my friend from 
Ohio [Mr. HaRTERI. 

The SPEAKER. Under this five-minute rule the gentleman 
can not yield his time. The Chair will try to recognize the genr 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. COX. I do not wish to detain the House any further in 
regard to this matter, as it has already been so thoroughly de- 

ted. 

The SPEAKER, Then the Chair will recognize some gentle- 
man in o panon to the amendment. 

Mr. B ERS of California. Mr: Speaker, the amendment 
now presented by the Committee on Banking and Currency for 
our vote-is simply, substantially, and entirely a. proposition to 
pay æ premium to a certain class of men who e delibe 
violated: the law. That is all there is of it. It is impossible in 
the five minutes allowed toa member under the rule which is 
now operating, to go over this matter or to present my views in 
any Pe 3 8 . I shalt therefore avail myself of the 
leave granted by the resolution to print in the RECORD what I 
would like to say to this House. 

Under the operation of this resolution, the House having had 
before it a financial ooon of the gravest ortance concern- 
ing the interest of this entire country, the debate on this ques- 
tion, after a few gentlemen, members of the committee, have 
made their speeches, is suddenly cut short. I am not one of the 
fortunate class who have attained position on this committee: 
Such members can give notice through the public journals when x 
they are > going to speak. But after a few members who enjoy 
that privilege have occupied the floor and had their time ex- 
tended for an hour or two hours, after they have had this full 
opportunity in that way to enlighten the House and the com- 
munity, all the common Congressmen, the. ordinary men who 
have not the same pull,“ must be held down to.five minutes or 
accept the privilege of putting some in the RECORD. 

ell, Mr. Speaker, I think that with fewexceptions it is 
haps just as well for members to talk in that way. Some of those 
who have spoken have had but a handful of men as listeners; 
and they would have had justabout as good a show by. printing 
their remarks in the RECORD. I have toadoptthatmethod my- 
self. Butitdoesseem to me curious that this should be 
method of procedure, when the Congress of the United States is 
brought face to face with a question in which the constituents of 
every Congressman feela deep interest, and when those constit- 
uents may not care to, or have an opportunity to read the tre- 
mendous speeches of those who have occupied the floor, but 
would like to hear perhaps from their own Congressman, even 
if he is not so well informed, even if he is not so great a man, 
even if he is not carrying such a weight of wisdom as to make 
him tired allthe e eee Coase else! [Laughter.] And 
I give notice now that hereafter I propose to object to these ex- 
tensions of time for two or three hours to members of commit- 
tees, cw off other members. who certainly have as much 
right to be heard in this House. 

Here is a proposition, I say, to. reward le who have delib- 
erately violated the: law, in issuing and circulating money of 
their own making and that is all there is in it. For they violated 
the law just while the corner which they made was on, and it 
provides here that when the corner was over and they had made 
their pile, then it should not go any more, and they should pay 
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their 10 per cent tax. That is the proposition. I want every 
man here to understand what it means. It means that the New 
York banks, liks the New York newspapers, propose to run this 
mere art they do. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They can not do it. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. They do do it. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending amendment, which is to repeal the 
10 per cent tax on State bank notes, can not be adopted by this 
House.. There is one insuperable obstacle in the way, and this 
House can not go through it or go around it. This obstacle is the 
Democratic platform, which was more or less solemnly adopted 
by the Democratic party at Chicago about two yearsago. That 
platform declared, among other thin gs, that— 

We recommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State bank issues 
be repealed. 

Gentlemen, that settles the question; for you know—everyone 
knows—that nothing in that platform goes“ any more; and 
only one thing has gone—the force bill, so called, and nothing 
else can go. That was the one thing that the Democrats could 
unite upon—to vote early and often, and count a majority. 

That platform is to be read backward. When it declares that 
the Democratic party is in favor of any proposition, or any line 
of action, it is to be taken entirely in a Pickwickian sense. 
That platform was constructed to “getin” on; it was on wheels; 
and as soon as it was shoved under the shed every last passen- 
gor it brought into office got off it instanter, beginning with 

resident Cleveland, and not a solitary Democratic member of 
this House, or Senator, is found standing uponitto-day. Every 
proposition set forth in it has been repudiated as soon as it was 
reached by Congress—save the election paragraph by the Pres- 
ident elected upon it and most of the officersappointed by him. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, this inverted, double-ender of a platform 
declares that— 

The Democratic party is in favor of the coinage of both gold and silver with- 
out discriminating against either metal or charge for mintage— 
and yet the first thing this Democratic Congress did was to pro- 
hibit the coinage of any more silver. 

The Democratic platform says: 

We denounce Republican 8 as a fraud, a robbery of the great ma- 
jority of the American peop e for the benefit of the few. We declare it to be 
a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, except 
for the purposes of revenue only. 

And straightway this Democratic Congress, elected on that 
platform, formulated and passed through this House the most 
outrageously discriminating protective tariff bill ever presented 
to the American Congress, and sent it to the Senate. There a 
committee of grave and reverend Senators sat on it for a couple 
of weeks, partly dismembered it, and carried the remains into 
the Senate. But the aroma diffused by them proved that there 
was yet some taint of the Democratic platform still hanging 
about them; so they were again carried out, and in the course of 
four weeks they were given over four hundred coats of antiseptic 

s protection wash, and again the bill was brought in. There are 
those who still assert that they yet retain a faint odor of the 
platform, albeit there is nothing left but the name by which the 
ores can be identified; and it is very likely that clew may be 

ost 


For what shape the tariff bill will be in a week from now de- 
pends upon whether all those Democratic Senators who favor 
tariff reform secure all the ‘‘ robber protection ” they think neces- 
sary for their States or for such industries as they may be par- 
ticularly interested in. Just now Henri Watterson, one of the 
high priests of Democracy, characterizes it as Bill McKinley, 
jr., but I submit to him that if his associate revenue reformers 

eep up their lick and give it protection plasters at the rate of 
over one hundred a week, Bill McKinley, sr.,“ will not be in it 
with this junior. In respect to robber protection, Mr. Chair- 
man, the Democratic tariff reformer is indeed ‘fearfully and 
wonderfully made,” and is a daisy,” whether in embryo, in the 
egg: or as the finished article. 
hat Democratic platform declares that— 

The Democratic Administration reclaimed from corporations and syndi- 
cates, allen and domestic, and restored to the people nearly 100,000,000 acres 
of valuable land, to be sacredly held as homesteads for our citizens, and we 


pleage ourselves to continue this policy until every acre of land so unlaw- 
ully held shall be redeemed and restored to the people. 


Well, sir, under Mr. Cleveland’s former Administration a large 
area of land in California formerly conditionally granted to rail- 
road companies was declared forfeited and restored to the pub- 
lic domain and to homestead entry. Thousands of settlers did 
take up homesteads on these restored lands, and the Govern- 
ment gave them patents for the same, and they have built them- 
selves homes; but now when a corporation, ‘‘alien or foreign,” 
claims those lands and prosecutes those settlers in the courts, 
to compel them to surrender their homes, this Democratic Ad- 


Sn refuses to defend its own act in forfeiting those 
ands. i 

It discounts its own deeds. ‘Sacredly held as homesteads for 
our own citizens,” is the language of the platform, and we 
pledge ourselves to continue this policy.” Yet a resolution only 
asking that the law officer of the Government should appear for 
the defense in a suit brought by the corporations to oust these 
settlers and to annul their patents hung fire in a committee of 
this House for three months. It has now been on the Calendar 
for six weeks; and I am notified in advance that I can not obtain 
consent for its consideration. 

I suppose if this ‘sacred pledge” and bald-faced boasting had 
not appeared in this platform there might have been some 
chance for the consideration of the resolution. Sacred! Why, 
Mr. Chairman, when a railroad corporation wants anything, 
aright of way anywhere, to build a br: age, to do anything, the 
Popes goes through this House ‘like a streak of greased 

ightning.” These corporations, “either alien or domestic,” 
5 to be about the only things that have sacred“ rights 
ere. 

One more reference to this platform of principles. 


SEC. 10. The Democratic party is the only party that has ever given the 
country a foreign pores. consistent and vigorous, compelling respect abroad 
and inspiring confidence at home. While avoiding entangling alliances, it 
has aimed to cultivate friendly relations with other nations, and especially 
with our neighbors on the American continent. whose destiny is closely 
linked with our own; and we view with alarm the tendency toa policy of 
irritation and bluster which is liable at any time to confront us with the 
alternative of humiliation or war. 


In the light thrown upon this Democratic Administration's 
policy, as exhibited in its dealings with the Hawaiian Islands, 
this plank reaches both the lowest depths and the utmost 
heights of irony, and its humor is exquisite. 

But, Mr. Chairman, by the law of contrarieties, as applied to 
this platform, the bill offered to exempt the banks from paying 
the 10 per cent tax will pass, because there is nothing said about 
it in the platform, and the party consequently is not pledged to 
it; besides, it is wholly for the benefit of corporations, trusts, 
banks, speculators, and money-loaners, and so has every pros- 
pect of passing. 

This bill is for the purpose of paying the corporations and 
speculators a premium for deliberately 7 the law in their 
scheme which wassuccessful—in cornering money last year, and 
‘cinching every debtor in the United States. These New 
York banks and their colleagues knew in advance that the Ad- 
ministration would support them in violating the law, that they 
could compel it to, for they governed it. But it appears they 
came very near getting into a“ corner“ themselves. They came 
near losing control of the machine they had constructed. They 
had taken out too much money and placed it in the hands of out- 
siders to loan to debtors at 1 and 2 per cent a day or 10 per cent 
a month that these banks and speculators had ‘ cinched.” 
They were in danger of getting caught in their own trap, so 
they banded together and issued paper money of their own 
making, contrary to law. 

In doing this they were at eer by the Administration, and 
now, after making millions of dollars in their deal, they have 
the cheek to ask that they may be exempted from paying the 
tax imposed upon them by law. Verily, if this bill shall be 
passed, what other world is there left for the bankers and cor- 
porations to conquer! And, in connection with the making of 
this “corner,” I desire to call attention to the fact that the 
schemers did not adopt the principle enunciated in the maxim, 
„Honor among thieves.” They did not let their Western 
brethren know of the arrangement by which they could violate 
the law with en and so, when the pinch came, the West- 
ern national bankers paid checks against their deposits, on de- 
mand, so long as they had the cash. Then they were closed up 
by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

The Western bank that paid out 60 per cent of its deposits on 
demand was closed, and the New York bank, that had lessthan 
15 per cent on hand, refused to pay checks against deposits, 
laughed at their creditors,and keptopen. They could always 
find the money to pay checks when the discount was big enough. 
A member of this House told me he suffered a discount of 3500 
on a five-thousand-dollar check drawn against a ten-thousand- 
dollar deposit. I made three attempts, all failures, to get Wash- 
ington national banks to take New York checks for collection to 

ive me what they could get for them, less their commission. 

hey would not touch them, and in California New York checks 
were not worth the paper they were writtenon during this time. 
One of these New York banks was reported in the public jour- 
nals as having netted $800,000 profit during two months of the 
stringency which it helped to create. These are the parties 
asking for the passage of this bill. What kind of a precedent 
will the adoption of it establish? You might as wellabolish all 
laws regulating banking. 


1894. 


Mr. Chairman, the constitution of the State of California, sec- 
tion 5, article 12, provides: 

No corporation, association, or individual shall issue or put in circulation 
as money anything but the lawful money of the United States. 

It is hardly practicable to amend that constitution in less than 
four years; and it is safe to say it will never be amended in this 
respect so long as the United States shall exist. : 

I have here a silver dollar, a gold piece, a national-bank bill, 
and a Treasury note; and notwithstanding all the talk, I can buy 
just as much with a dollar of one as with a dollar of the other. 
Sore than that, I know that to-morrow, or next year, either one 
of these notes will be as good as it is to-day; this Treasury note 
because the Government guarantees it; this national-bank bill 
for the same reason and for no other. 

The bank that issued it can not add to or give the holder any 
additional security, because the bank that issued it may brea 
to-morrow—go out of existence as the national bank in the city 
in which I live went out of existenceafter swindling the people 
there and elsewhere out of over $600,000. The notes of that 
bank are as good to-day as ever. Those who have its paper in- 
dorsed by the Government are all right; those who trusted the 
bank were swindled. The gentleman from Massachusetts gives 
8 banks credit; but as a safety institution I prefer the United 

tates. 

Mr. Chairman, under the present financial system when a man 
has performed his day's, or week’s, or month’s labor, and has re- 
ceived his pay in currency,in paper money, which is the money 
of civilization, he knows that it is good money; thatit will stay 

money; that he can lay it away with the certain knowledge 
that it will be good next year and the year after, and as long as 
the Government exists. This is a condition that we do not want 
tochange, Every citizen, high or low, rich or poor, is inter- 
ested in having it maintained. Before any change is made in 
the character of our paper money, in our financial system—and 
there is no doubt that changes should be made - this feature of 
our present currency must be secured. 

It seems to me that men who remember the condition of the 
country under the State bank system that flourished before the 
war can not desire to go back toit; and I am safe in saying, will 
net. Yetitis apparent to every man that our system needs to 
be and must be improved. 

I believe that the experience of the last twenty-five years has 
convinced the great body of the people that there should be but 
one kind of money permitted—that is, United States money, 
every piece of which, either paper or metal, should bear that 
stamp and carry with it the faith of this Government. Then 
we will have good money. Undoubtedly four-fifths of the people 
are firm in this belief. We now have three kinds of paper 
money issued by the Government, namely, certificates issued 
for gold or silver deposited in the Treasury, greenbacks, and 
the currency issued rue Government through the national 
banks. The greenbacks and the national-bank currency rest 
upon exactly the same security—a pledge of the faith of the 
Government. 

The United States bond rests upon the same security, and no 
other. The only difference between the greenback and the na- 
tional-bank note is that the Government does not pay interest 
on the former, but does on the security of the latter: and the 
security is the same in both cases, hy should the Govern- 
ment take the roundabout way of issuing currency through the 
national banks? Why should not the Government issue direct 
an amount of currency equal to the amount of the national-bank 
currency, and saye so much interest? I can not answer these 
questions. Can anyone tell me in what respect the security of 
a United States bond differs from that of the greenback, and 
why this Government can issue a thousand million of bonds and 
not affect its credit, as the great premium paid for them wit- 
nesses, and can not issue half that amount of greenbacks with- 
out destroying its credit? 

Will anyone seriously contend that this Government can not 
to-day issue and sell at a premium $500,000,000 of bonds without 
breaking its credit or impairing it, when it would be obligated to 
pay many millions of interest upon them each year, but that it can 
not issue half that amount of greenbacks upon which it would 
pay no interest) to pay running expenses until the country shall 
recover from its attack of Democracy? I think it could, and 
when the Government is back in the hands of business men it 
would soon be paying off its public debt. - 

In one respect the national banking act should be amended, 
and that quickly. They should not be allowed to retire and 
have reissued to them currency at will. Under the present sys- 
tem they can combine and in a day retire millions of circulation 
and create a money stringency in any part of, or throughout, the 


country. This, in my opinion, should be the first thing to do. 


Next, all the silver and gold in the Treasury should be coined 
and certificates issued upon the coins, and 


silver brought to 
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the mints should be coined for the owner and coins or certifi- 
cates returned to him. We must make it as difficult as possible 
for the speculators to corner“ our currency—our money—and 
bring distress and disaster upon the industries of the country 
as they have and can do again uader the present conditions. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House in- 
volves a matter of minor importance—in fact, it is merely for 
the relief of such banks as have issued circulation upon which 
a tax of 10 per cent is due to the Government under the pro- 
visions of the act of 1856. The real A however, which 
the House is to determine, and one which, in my judgment, is of 
greater importance than auy other which it e n 
to consider, is the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Cox], proposing the repeal of the act in question. 
The discussion of this question involves not only the constitu- 
tionality of the act of 1866, but the wisdom of returning to the 
system of State bank circulation which existed in this country 
from the foundation of the Government until the adoption by 
Congress of the act which destroyed it. 

Those who oppose the amendment base their objections to its 
adoption on two grounds. Some hold that the act of 1866 was 
perfectly constitutional, and that Congress has aright under the 
taxing ponor to lay taxes for the purpose of destruction as well 
as for the purpose of raising arevenue; that as the power is un- 
limited and attended by no qualifications whatever, Congress 
may make an unlimited use of it for the accomplishment of any 
purpose which seems wise and conducive to the public welfare. 
Others have discovered that under the provision of the Consti- 
tution which declares that Congress shall have the power to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and 
fix the standard of weights and measures ” (section 8, paragraph 
5, of the Constitution), the power and duty exists in this body to 
furnish the whole country with a sound and safe circulating me- 
dium, and to exclude from circulation all money not issued under 
the authority of the National Government; and that, inasmuch 
as the power existed to suppress State bank circulation by an 
express enactment, the use of the taxing power to accomplish 
ce same purpose was merely another way of reaching the same 
end. 

It is notable, Mr. Chairman, that all of those who maintain 
that the act of 1866, imposing a tax of 10 per cent on State bank 
circulation, was a valid and constitutional law, are earnestly op- 
posed to State bank circulation, and maintain, with great force 
and evident sincerity, that the restoration to the States of the 
power to authorize this class of circulation would be ruinous to 
the best interests of the country; and I imagine it is because they 
are so unreservedly committed as a matter of policy, of expedi- 
ency, and of interest to what is called a national circulation that 
they are able to evade the constitutional objections evidently 
applying to the act in question. 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, the decision of this House 
upon this question will be attended with momentous conse- 
quences. If it is held here that the act of 1866 was within the 
limits of vsti, panes power, then we will have indorsed a¢on- 
struction of the Constitution never heretofore sanctioned by the 
Democratic party, and repudiated by all of its platforms; we will 
have repudiated the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in four cases upon this question; we will have given our 
consent to the proposition that the framers of the Constitution 
and those who administered the Government some seventy years 
after its foundation, were ignorant of the existence of an inci- 
dental power second in importance to none expressly granted by 
that instrument, 

I propose, sir, as briefly as I can, to call the attention of the 
committee to the decisions of the court which, in my judgment, 
bear directly upon thisquestionand conclusively refute both the 
grounds upon which it is contended that the act of 1866 is valid 
and constitutional. 

The contention now made that Congress may popeo abuse 
the power conferred by Article I, section 8, of the Constitu- 
tion— 
tolay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare ofthe United States— 
for the purpose of exercising any power not granted by the Con- 
stitution is not only unsound in principle but absolutely odious 
to those who believe that the Federal Government should con- 
fine itself to a discharge of those functions conferred upon it. In 
other words, the justification of such a course of procedure is a 
justification of usurpation and of the accomplishment by surrep- 
titious means of objects which could not be accomplished if the 
act chr das stated in its titleand inits body the purposes to be 
served. 

In the celebrated case of McCulloch vs. State of Maryland, 
Chief-Justice Marshall gave his indorsement to the proposition 
that the abuse of any power conferred by the Constitution for 
the accomplishment of purposes not falling within the jurisdic- 
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tion of Congress would fail in its object, and that the law would 
be null. He says: 

Should 2 roe, 4 7 Sap the execution of its 
are prohibited by the Constitution; or should Co: 
of executing its powers, pass laws for the accomp. 
intrusted to the Government, it would become the uty o 
bunal, should a case requiring such a decision come before it, to say that 
such an act was not the law of the land. But where the law is not prohib- 
ited, and is really calculated to effect any of the objects intrusted to the Gov- 
ernment, to undertake hereto inquire into the degreeof its necessity would 
be to the line which circumscribes the judicial department, and to tread 
on legislative ground. This court disclaims all pretensions to such a power. 

It will be observed that the court here asserts its authority to 
declare the nullity of a law, either when Congress adopts meas- 
ures which are prohibited by the Constitution, or when, under 
the pretext of executing its acknowledged powers, it should pass 
laws for the accomplishment of objects not intrusted to the Fed- 
eral Government. . 

Those who oppose the amendment base their argumentagainst 
it almost entirely on the opinion of Chief Justice Chase ren- 
dered in the case of the Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, reported in 8 
Wallace, page 533. In that case, an officer of the Government 
having levied on the roperty of the Veazie Bank for the pay 
ment of taxes in under the provisions of the act of 1866, 
the bank paid the tax under protest and oropa suit against 
the officer for its recovery. It was contended in behalf of the 


wers, adopt measures which 

‘ess, under the pretext 

ument of objects not 
f this 


‘That the tax in Teon was a direct tax, and that it had not been appor- 
tioned among the States agreeably to the Constitution; that the act impos- 

the tax impaired a franchise ted by the State, and that Congress 
had no power to pass any law w! could do that. 

It ap that this bank was incorporated by the State of 
Maine in 1848; that under its charter it was authorized to issue 
circulating notes; that after the passage of the act of the 13th of 
July, 1866, the bank continued to issue circulation in accordance 
with its charter; that the tax was levied and collected, and its 
recovery demanded on the grounds which 1 have stated. The 
court, in dealing with the question, says: 

It is insisted, however, that the tax in the case before us is excessive, and 


so excessive as to indicate a purpose on the part of Congress to destroy the 
franchise of the bank, and is, therefore, beyond the constitutional power of 


e courts, 
cular tax 


t there is another answer, which tes equally 
power of Co! 


Tt can not be doubted that under the Constitution the porer to provide a 
And it is settled by the uniform 


practice of the Government and by repeated decisions, that Congress may con- 
stitutionally authorize the emission of bills of 8 These pow- 
ers, until recently, were o) jally and occasionally exercised. Lately, 
however, they have been cal into full activity, and has under- 


taken to supply a currency for the entire country. 
s * * s a * 5 


Having thus, in the exercise ot undisputed constitutional powers, un- 
dertaken to Roe a currency tor the whole country, it can not be ques- 
tioned that Congress may constitutionally secure the benefit of it to the 

le by appropriate legislation. To end, Congress has denied the 
q ty of legal tender to foreign coins, and has provided by law 
— ir tion of counterfeit and base coin on the community. To the same 
end, Congress may restrain, by suitable enactments, the circulation as 
money of any notes not issued under itsown authority. ‘Without this power, 
indeed, its “rg og to secure a sound and uniform currency for the country 
must ‘utile. 

Viewed in this light, as well as in the other light of a duty on contracts or 
property, we can not doubt the constitutionality of the tax under considera- 


I assert, sir, that so far as I have been able to investigate, this 
decision of the Supreme Court stands practically alone, and is 
not only not supported, but is contradicted by an enormous 
weight of authority. d 

The first proposition, that the purpose of Congress in impos- 
Ing a tax can not be inquired into, and that it may without limit 
use the power to tax, to destroy, and thereby to exercise func- 
tions and jurisdiction not only not given to it, but expressly 
withheld from it, is in direct conflict with the decision to which 
I have called attention, rendered by Chief Justice Marshall in 
the case of McCulloch vs. Maryland. Judge Marshall, in the 
same opinion, dealing with the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, says: 

This Government is acknowledged by all to be one of enumerated Wee 
The principle that it can exercise only the powers 1 to it. would seem 
too apparent to have required to bo enforced by all those arguments which 
its htened friends, while it was depending before the people, found it 
necessary to urge. 

* $ * + * * + 

We admit, as all must admit, that the powers of the Government are 
limited, and that its limits are not to be transcended. But we think the 
sound construction of the Constitution must allow to the National Le 
lature that discretion with respect to the means by which the 
confers are to be carried into execution, which will enable that 


form the high duties as: ed to it in the manner most beneficial to 
People. Let the end be legitimate. Let it be within the scope of the Con- 


stitution, and all means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted 
to that end, whic’ ot itel, 
of the Constitution, are constitutional. Ns t With the leter and spirit 

Now, sir, the question to be determined is, What power granted 
by the Constitution was Congress attempting to exercise in the 
enactment of the act of July 13, 1866? Certainly it could not 
have been the intention of Congress to have levied this tax for 
purposes of revenue, because it is apparent from the text of the 
act, from the debates accompanying its adoption, and from the 
declared purposes of its framers, that no revenue was expected 
to be derived, or could, in the ordinary course of business, be 
derived from an act prohibitive and destructive inits terms. It 
clearly, then, was not in the execution of the revenue power, 
and therefore the statement of the judge that the judicial can 
not prescribe to the legislative departments of the Government 
limitations upon the exercise of its acknowledged powers would 
have no application, the question at issue being whether the act 
was in the exercise of an acknowledged power, or the prostitu- 
tion of an acknowledged power to reach one not granted. 

Mr. Justice Nelson, with whom Mr. Justice Davis concurred, 
dissented from this opinion, and took the broad ground that as 
the power to incorporate banks was not surrender to the Fed- 
eral Government, but reserved to the States, it follows that the 
Constitution itself protects them, or should protect them, from 
any encroachment upon this right. As to the powers thus re- 
served, the states are as supreme as before they entered into the 
Union, and are entitled to the unrestrained exercise of them.” 

The dissenting judges further say: 


power to create any other description of corporations, such as railroads, 


panie: others. 
taxation of the powers and faculties of the State government: 

ty, and to the efficient and independ- 
ent management and tration of their internal affairs, is, for the 
first time, advanded as an attribute of Federal authority. It finds no sup- 
port or countenance in the early his of the Government, or in the 
opinions of the illustrious statesmen who founded it. These statesmen 
3 abstained from any encroachment upon the reserved rights of 
the States: and, within these limits, sustained and supported them as 50V- 


States. 
thing as to the purpose of this h tax of 

pon the Denke 10 of which — can aos but pil tg tres — 3 
power of the States to create them. Indeed, the purpose scarcely con- 
cealed, in the opinion of the court, namely, to enco the national banks. 
It is sufficient to add that the burden of the tax, e it has encouraged 
these banks, has proved fatal to those of the States; and, if we are at lib- 
erty to judge of the purpose of an act from the consequences that have fol- 
lowed, it is not, perhaps, going too farto say that these consequences 
were intended. x 

The dissenting opinion of these two judges strikes me as an 
unanswerable statement of the law of the case. But, sir, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has in numerous instauces, 
since the judgment in the Veazie Bank case was rendered, de- 
clared that it could and would look behind the stated object of 
a law, and held that in whatever language a statute may be 
framed, its purpose must be determined by its natural and rea- 
sonable effect;“ if that natural and reasonable effect be to ac- 
complish a purpose not within the power of the Legislature 
which enacted the law, the law itself would be held to be null. 

Mr. Justice Miller says, in erop Se opinion of the court in 
Morgan vs. Louisiana (118 U. S., ) 

In all cases of this kind it has been repeatedly held that, when the ques- 
tion is raised whether the State statute is a just exercise of State power, or 
is intended as a roundabout means to invade the domain of Federal author- 
ity, this court will look into the operation and effect of the act to discern its 
purpose. 

It certainly, Mr. Chairman, is clear that a law of Congress 
which is d ed as a surreptitious means of invading the do- 
main of State authority can not be less unconstitutional than the 
law of 1 which invades the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Tn the case of Minnesota vs. Barber (136 U.S., 313) the court 
reiterated this doctrine. In that case Judge Harlan, as the or- 
gan of the court, declared that— 

The . that this statute was enacted, in good faith, for the pur- 
expressed in the title, namely, to protect the health of the people ot 
esota, can not control the final determination of the question whether 

it is not repugnant to the Constitution of the United States. There may be 
no purpose upon the part of a Legislature to violate the provisions of that in- 
strument, and yet a statute enacted by it, under the forms of law, may, by 
its necessary 9 be destructive of rights granted or secured b; 
Constitution. such cases, the courts must sustain the supreme law of 


the land by declaring the statute unconstitutional and void. principle 
of constitutional interpretation has been often announced by this court. 


giung 92 U. S., 259. The same principles are stated in 107, U. 
So, in 113 U. S., 703, the court says: 


y the 


ative 
ators in 
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The court in this case cites numerous decisions of its own au- 
thorizing it to go behind the declared object and ose of a 
statute for the purpose of ascertaining whether the real end to 
be accomplished by it would infringe any rights guaranteed 
under the Constitution, and if they found to be the case to 
declare the law null. ; 

If then, sir, there be no authority in the Federal Constitution 
for the destruction by an act of Congress of the right of the States 
to incorporate banks of issue and the right of the banks to issue 
circulating notes according to the provisions of their several 
charters, the act of 1866 must be tested by the rule laid down in 
the cases cited, and if in fact it was not to carry into effect “an 
acknowledged power,” but merely aroundabout means to invade 
the domain of State authority reserved by the Constitution, then 
it was no less unconstitutional than a statute of State, the rea- 
sonable and natural effect of which would be to infringe the au- 
thority of the Federal Government. A : 

I propose, sir, to deal first with the proposition that the right 
to incorporate banks of issue was one never surrendered by the 
States to the Federal Government; that it therefore remains in- 
tact, and that Congress is bound in conscience not only not to 
interfere with it, but to maintain the States in the exercise of it. 

The power given to Congress under the Constitution T have 
already quoted, and it is not necessary therefore to repeat it. 

For many years after the formation of the Constitution no one 
doubted but that the States reserved this right in its full force. 
As stated by Judge Nelson in the dissenting opinion from which 
I have already quoted 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people. On looking into the Constitution it will be found that there 18 
no clause or pro which either expressly or by reasonab 
delegates this power to the Federal Government, which originally belonged 
to the States, nor which prohibits itto them. Inthe discussions on the sub- 
ject of the creation of the first bank of the United States, in the first Con- 
gress, and in the et of Wash in 1790 and 1791, no question was 
made as tothe constitutionality of the State banks. The only doubt that 
existed, and which divided the opinion of the most eminent statesmen of 
the day, many of whom had just — — elpated in the formation of 
the Constitu the government er they were engaged in organ- 
izing, was whether or not 8 a concurrent power to incor- 
porate a ban institution of the United States. 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution there were four State 
banks in successful operation, one in each of the States of Pennsylvania, 
New York, Massachusetts, and Maryland. 

The one in ear on had been ly chartered by the confedera- 
tion, butsubsequen' k a charter the State of Ivania. The 
framers of the Constitution were therefore familiar with these banks and 
the circulation of their paper as money, and were also 


to 
ills issued by the State exclusively on its own credit and intended 
culate as currency, redeemable at a future day. They guarded the people 
inst the evils of ari pry Fe of theState governments by ting 

States from emitting bills of credit, and in the same section against tke 
abuse of paper money of the State banks by providing that no State should 
make & but gold and silver coin a Segal tender in payment of debts. 

The right of the States to incorporate banks of issue was not 
8 until 1837, nearly fifty years after the formation of 
the Government, when the question arose before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of Briscoe vs. The Bank 
of Kentucky, reported 11 Peters, page 311. It was there con- 
tended that the provision in the Constitution against any State 
emitting bills of credit extended to their authorizing incor- 

rated banks to do so, and that the circulation which was be- 

g issued under the charter granted by the State of 1 
to the Bank of the Commonwealth of that State was illegal 
the charter beyond the power of the State to grant. 

The case was one of great importance, and the court says in 
the outset of the opinion: 

This cause is approached under a full sense ot its ude. Important 
as have been the great questions brought before this tribunal for investiga- 
tion and decision, none have exceeded, if they have equaled, the importance 
RIA ES ead a a ee te 
Ee cave the deep interest which is connected with its political aspect. 

The opinion deals with the questions at issue and draws the 
distinction between the bills of credit which the States were 
prohibited from emitting and the bills which were issued 
through the agency of the bank. 

Says the court: 

But the main grounds on which the counsel fo: plain 
the Bank of the Go: — in ‘emitting the bie in eit Bon 


bred ai of the State; and that consequently the bills were issued by the 


tion he currency un- 
dier the control of the Federal Government; that the act of Kentucky 
ee only in violation of the spirit of the Constitution, but repugnant to its 
etter. 


$ * * = Ld * * 
This doctrine is s as it blow against the State 
banks, which havea ca tal of near $400, and which supply almost the 
entire cir jam of the country. But let us for a moment ex- 


culating 
amine it dispassionately. 


The Federal Government is one of delegated powers. 


All powers not dele- 
FWW reserved to the States, or to the 
peop. 


0. 
A State can not emit bills of credit; or, in other words, it can not issue 
that description of paper to answer the purposes of money, which was de- 


nominated, before the adoption of the tution, bills of credit. Buta 


State may grant acts of incorporation for the attainment of those objects 
which are essential to the interests of society. This power is incident to 
sovereignty; and there is no limitation in the Federal Constitution, on its 
exercise by the States, in respect to the Incorporation of 

The court then proceeds to define the bill of credit within the 
meaning of the Constitution, as follows: ; 

To constitute a bill of credit within the Constitution, it must be issued 
by a State, on the faith of the State, and be designed to ate as money. 
CCC the State; and is so re- 
ed and in the ordinary business of life. 

The individual or committee who issue the bill must have the power to 
ORI Compeeetiny, wor AONA oe PIAGA aug reeds $0 tbe DADIS] 
nese are the leading O DATACOM of a bill of credit which a Sta — 

The court found that the notes issued by the Bank of the Com- 
monwealth under the authority of the State of Kentucky did not 
possess these requisites, that their payment depended 8 
upon the faith, credit, and the property of the bank whi 
issued them, and that the agents of the bank, through whom 
they were issued, had no authority to and had not pledged the 
faith of the State of Kentucky for their payment. The court 
therefore deliberately, advisedly, and in an opinion of great 
ability, hela— 

First. Tha incorporate banks of issne 
— — —.— A — but had tee to Feng 
ae an ten praen ot int tigesent ot the provision ot 
the Constitution which prohibited States from issuing bills of Sredit. 

This decision was affirmed in 10 Howard, 205; 13 Howard, 12; 
15 Howard, 317. So that the principle which I pep oe ag 
to maintain stands supported by no less than four decisions 
the Supreme Court of the United States, which have never been 
reversed or even questioned. But, sir, it has additional su 
port fully as strong. The members of the Convention whic 

ramed the Constitution did not question it. Those who set it 

operation, and administered the Government under it, did 
not deny the power to the States or claim it for the United 
States, and no Congress which has sat since has ever ques- 
tioned it. bing 5 of eget ae 1866 = an N fake 
ment that only surr tiously udulently co r 
be interfered With. ši $ 

Dealing with the force and effect which is to be given to the 
construction of laws by those whowere concerned in their enact- 
meut, and who were, therefore, sup to be well informed 
as to the objects to bo served, Mr. Webster, in his argument 
tb tho Sar Chass Court in — ag of McCulloch vs. Mary- 

says reference to the act of Congress incorporating 
the national bank, then being attacked: 

The executive government has acted upon it, and the courts of law have 
acted upon it. Many of those who doubted or denied the existence of the 
power when first attempted to be exercised have yielded to the first de- 
cision and acquiesced init as a settled question. en all branches of the 
Government have thus been acting on the existence of this power 

y years, it would seem almost too late to call it in question, unless 
its repugnancy with the Constitution were plain and manifest. 

Judge Marshall says,on the same subject: 


axe „ in this cause is: has Congress power to incorpo- 
rate a 

destion, entirely ͤ ͤ by the former proceedings of whe n 

q on, entirely t r the na 

it. The — a te now contested was introduced at a very early 
pe of our history, has — recognized by many successive legislatures, 
and has been acted upon by the — — department, in cases of peculiar 
delicacy, as a law of undoubted ob ion. 

It not be denied thatoa bold and usurpation ‘ht be resisted 
after an ufescence still longer and more complete than this. But itis 
conceived adoubtful question, one on which human reason may pause 
and the human judgment im the decision of which the 


Again, in the case of Briscoe against the Bank of Kentucky, 
the Supreme Court 5 stress upon the fact that the in- 
corporation of State ks by the several States and the issu- 
ance of circulating notes by them had been for many years after 
the formation of the Government sanctioned by the general ac- 
quiescence of the United States and the action of most of the 
States of the Union. 

There can be no doubt, sir, but that this question had been 
settled as fully, finally, and conclusively as judicial decision and 
general acquiescence could settle it at the time of the adoption 
of the act of 1866. If, then, it be conceded that under the Con- 
stitution the right has been reserved to the States and now in- 
heres in them, can it be maintained that Congress may lawf 
and constitutionally destroy that right by any means whateve 
As I have argued, the use of the taxing power for such a pur- 
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pose would be subject to the objections to which I have called 


attention. A prohibitive tax would not bə the exercise of an 
admitted power. If the tax be prohibitive no revenue can re- 
sult, and therefore the nominal object of the law is defeated by 
the law itself. It could not be maintained as the exercise of this 
power, because it would be neither the exercise nor the at- 
tempted exercise thereof. And this the court certainly would 
have the authority to declare, unless they reverse the uniform 
current of decisions to which I have called attention. 

The court declares in the Veazie case that an act of Congress 
is the supreme law of the land, but an act of Congress is not the 
supreme law of the land unless enacted pursuant to the Consti- 
tution. If not pursuant to the Constitution, it is not only not 
the supreme law of the land, but no law at all, and it is the 
highest duty of the courts to so declare—a duty which they have 
ery and a large number of instances unhesitatingly dis- 


Before passing from this branch of the subject I desire to call 
attention to the case of the United States vs. De Witt, reported 
in9 Wallace, page 43, where the court held that a provision of the 
internal-revenue act of March, 1867, nominally in aid of the en- 
forcement of the license levied thereby, was null and void, as an 
infringement on the police power of the States. ; 

The court says: 


There is, indeed, no reason for saying that it was regarded by Congress as 
such a means (as an ald in the collection of revenue), reed that it is found 
in an act im internal duties. aning Dy itself, it lainly a - 
lation of police; and that it was so considered, if not by the Congress which 
enacted it, certainly Congress, inferred from the 
circumstance, that while all special taxes on illuminating oils were 8 
by the act of July 20, 1868, which subjected distillers and refiners to the tax 
on sales as manufacturers, this prohibition was left unrepealed. 

Asa oe regulation, relating exclusively to the internal trade of the 
States, it can only have effect where the legislative authority of Congress 
excludes, territorially, all State legislation, as for example, in the District 
of Columbia. Within State limits, it can have no constitutional operation. 
This has been so frequently declared by this court, results so obviously from 
the terms of the Constitution, and has so fully explained and supported 


on former occasions, that we think it unnecessary to enter upon the 
discussion. Citing 5 Howard, 504; 7 Howard, 283; 5 Wallace, 470. 
But, sir, it is contended by some of those who oppose State 


bank circulation, notably by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] and the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNOR], 
that Congress possesses the independent power to probibit the 
circulation of bank notes as money except those issued under 
authority of the National Government. t us see what sup- 

rt this contention has. It seems not to have been discovered 

Congress until about seventy-five years after the formation 
of the Government, and then ata time when the Constitution 
may be said to have been ina state of innocuous desuetude— 
ata time when the mere 1 that any measure proposed 
was obnoxious to any provision of the Con stitution was suffleient 
to create a suspicion as to the loyalty of the objector. Evidently 
the Congress which passed the act of 1866 had no idea of this 
latent power which now assumes so much force, ora prohibitive 
act wona have been passed instead of the subterfuge of an im- 

ble tax. 

I find the existence of the incidental power was claimed in the 
argument of Mr. Webster in the case of McCulloch against the 
State of Maryland, in stating the grounds upon which the incor- 
poration of a national bank might be sustained. He says: 

A bank is a ES r and suitable instrument to assist the operations of the 
Government e collection and disbursement of the revenue; in the oc- 
casional anticipations of taxes and imposts; and in the regulation of the 
— — currency, as being a part of the trade and exchange between the 

It is notable, however, that while the court elaborately con- 
sidered all of the grounds on which it sustained the constitu- 
tionality of the act of incorporation, it did not even refer toany 
duty or power on the part of the National Government to regu- 
late the currency for the Union. 

In the case of Briscoe against the Bank of Kentucky it is men- 
tioned in behalf of the plaintiff in error that the Constitution 
intended to eae the regulation of the currency under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government, and that the act of Kentucky 
is not only in violation of the spirit of the Constitution, but re- 
pugnant toits letter. But in the printed arguments which ac- 
company the opinion no reference is made to what is now con- 
tended is the very foundation of our power to so prohibit the 
States from doing the very thing that the court then solemnly 
held they had the right under the Constitutiontodo. The issue 
was made and the power, if it existed, could have been declared 
by the court in the Maryland and Kentucky cases. That it was 
not so declared is conclusive, in my judgment, thatthe Supreme 
Court did not believe that it existed. 

The language of the article of the Constitution will not, in my 
opinion, bear the construction now endeavored to be placed upon 
it. Itis as follows: 


To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of 8 measures. x “i 


The thing to be re ted is the money which Congress is 
authorized to coin. ere is no suggestion in the article that 
it refers to anything else except money which is to be coined by 
Congress, and that of foreign origin. 

e find, by reference to the word ‘‘regulate,” that it means 
‘to adjust by rule, method, or established mode; to direct by 
rule or restriction; to subject to governing principles of laws.” 
(Webster's Dictionary.) 

The manner in which this provision of the Constitution is ex- 
ecuted by Congress is certainly a very fair test of the construc- 
tion then placed upon it. 

By reference to the actapproved April 2, 1792, it will be found 
that Congress established a mint for the purpose of a national 
coinage, and among other things regulated the money to be 
coined by providing— 

Src. 9. That there shall be from time to time struck and coined at the said 
mint, coins of gold, silver, and copper, of the following denominations, val- 
ues. and descriptions, viz.: Eagles—each to be of the value of ten dollars or - 
units, and to contain two hundred and forty-seven grains and fonr-eighths of 
a grain of pure, or 270 of standard gold. alf eagles—. ch to be of 
the value of & * * Quarter eagles—each to be of the value of two 
dollars and a half dollar * + . Dollars or units—each tobe of the value 
of a Spanish milled dollar as the same is now current, and to contain three 
hundred and seventy-one grains and four-sixteenth parts of a of pure, 
or 416 pais of standard silver, Half dollars—each to ba of the value 
of the dollar or unit, and to be composed of silver. Quarter dollars—each to 
be of one-fourth the value of the dollar or unit, and to be composed of silver. 
Dimes—each to be of the the value of one-tenth of a dollar or unit, and to be 
of silver. Half dimes—each to be of the value of one-twentieth of a dollar, 
and to be of silver. Cents—each to be of the valueof one-hundredth part of 
a dollar, and to be of copper. Halt cents—each to be of the value of half a 
cent, and to be of copper. 

The act then proceeds to give the devices which should be im- 
pressed upon each one of the coins, and to make all the gold and 
silver coins a lawful tender in payments whatsoever. 

On the 8th of May of the same year an act was passed “to pro- 
vide for a copper coinage.” 

On January 14, 1793, another act regulating the coinage of 
copper. 

An act passed on the 9th of February, 1793, entitled “An act 
regulating foreign coins, making thema legal tender, and estab- 
lishing their value, etc.” 

An act passed on the 3d of March, 1795, entitled An act 
further providing for the mint and regulating the coins of the 
United States.” : 

An act approved Ist of February, 1798, (Relative to the legal 
tender of foreign gold and silver coins.” 

An act approved 10th of April, 1806, “ Regulating the legal- 
tender value of foreign coins ia the United States.” 

Another act on the 29th of April, 1816, To regulate the 
loga fonges value of certain foreign coins within the United 

8. 

An act of the 3d of March, 1819, Continuing in force the 
legal-tender value in the United States of foreign coins.” 

Another act on the 3d of March, 1821, ‘‘ Regulating the legal- 
tender value of the crown and 5-franc piece of France.” 

And so Congress has continued to regulate the money which 
it has coined from that day until the act of 1866, when it under- 
took to regulate all currency in the United States by the en- 
actment of a statute 1 a prohibitive tax on all that 
were not issued by authority of the Federal Government. 

Great force, Mr. Chairman, has been given by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania[Mr. DALZELL]to the utterances of Mr. Web- 
ster, Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. Gallatin on this subject. Strange to 
say, he ignores the fact that the position taken by these gentle- 
men were directly overruled by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case which I have already cited and commented on 
atconsiderable length—thatof Briscoe against the Bank of Ken- 
tucky. The same position might have been taken in the Mary- 
land case. It was adverted to by Mr. Webster, but, as I have 
remarked, does not seem to have been considered by the court. 
The case of Craig vs. The State of Missouri (4 Peters, 442), so 
confidently relied upon by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
differs so widely from the question we are considering to-day 
that I am somewhat astonished he should cite it as authority. 

In that case the State of Missouri had emitted bills of credit 
directly in conflict with the constitutional provision. The cir- 
culation which had been issued was directly by authority of the 
State, and rested exclusively for its payment on the good faith 
of theState. There was no recourse anywhereelse than against 
the State, and it was therefore held to have been issued in con- 
travention of the constitutional provision. 

The Supreme Court elaborately in the Briscoe case draws the 
distinction between the bill of credit emitted by the State and 
the circulating note issued by the incorporated k. 

Says the court: a 

The weight of the argument is admitted that a State can not by de- 
vice that may be soopaa emit bills ot credit. But the question arises, What 


is a bill of credit the m of the Constitution? On the answer of 
ty or unconstitutionality of the act im 


this must depend the constitutii 
question. 


So en uO Pan OO A ae 0c v . PE OT 
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In the year 1769 the Colonial Legislature of Maryland passed an “act for 
aming bills of credit,” in which bills to the amount of 6318,000 were au- 
thorized to be struck, under the direction of two commissioners whom the 

vornor should — 5 The commissioners were authorized to make 
ns on good security. to draw bills of exchange on London, under certain 


circumstances, and they were authorized to reissue the bills issued by 


them. 
In the year 1712 South Carolina established a public bank and issued £48,- 
000 in b of credit, called bank bills. 


These bilis were emitted on the credit of the colonies and were essentially 
different from the circulating notes of incorporated banks. 


These two instances were cited by the court as exemplifying 
the difference between the bills of credit emitted by a State, 
which were prohibited by the Constitution, and those issued by 
corporations as I have above stated. 2 

It was insisted that the principles involved in the case of 
Briscoe vs. The Bank of Kentucky were settled in the suit of 
Craig and others against the State of Missouri—the case 80 con- 
fidently relied upon by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The 
court said with reference to it: 


In that case the court decided that the follo 


paper, issued under aleg- 
islative act of Misscuri, was a bill of credit wi the meaning of the Con- 
stitution: 


“This certificate shail be receivable at the Treasury or myo the loan of- 
fices of the State of uri in the discharge of taxes or debts due to the 
State, in the sum of dollars, with interest for the same at the rate of 
2 cent per annum from the date.” 

By the act, certificates in this form of various amounts were issued and 
were receivable in discharge of all taxes or debts due to the State, and in 
payment of salaries of State officers. 

ur of the seven jud; considered that these certificates were designed 
to circulate as money; they were issued on the credit of the State, and 
consequently were rep t to the Constitution. 

These cates were loaned on good security, at different loan offices of 
the State, and were signed by the auditor and treasurer ot the State. They 
wers receivable in payment of salt, at the public salt works, “and the pro- 
ceeds of the salt springs, the interest accru to the State, and all estates 

urchased by officers under the provisions of the act, and all the debts then 
si or which should become due tothe State, were pledged and constituted a 
fund for the redemption of the certificates;’’ and the faith of the State was 
also pengoi for the same purpose. 

It 18 o necessary— 

Says the court— 
to compare these certificates with the notes issued by the Bank of the Com- 
monwealth to see that no two things which have any property in common 
could be more unlike. They both circulated as money, and were receivable 
on public account; but in every other particular they were essentially differ- 
ent. 

If to constitute a bill of credit, elther the form or substance of the Mis- 
souri certificate is requisite, it is clear that the notes of the Bank of the 
Commonwealth can not be called bills of credit. To include both papers 
under one designation would confound the most important distinctions, 
not only asto their form and substance, but also as to their origin and ef- 


‘ect. 

There is no principle decided by the court in the case of Craig vs. The State 
of Missouri which at all conflicts with the views here presented. Indeed, 
the views of the court are sustained and strengthened by contrasting the 
present case with that one. 


That is to say, that while under the provisions of the Consti- 
tution the States are prohibited from emitting bills of credit on 
the faith and credit of the State, there is no provision of the 
Constitution which prohibits the States from authorizing cor- 

rations to issue circulating notes which depend for their re- 
Remiptiou on the capital and property of the corporations which 
issue them. 

The distinction is so perfectly clear that I am astonished that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania should have endeavored to 
impose upon the committee the authority in the Missouri case 
as having any application whatever to the question now under 
consideration. hile it may be very true that Mr. Calhoun, 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Gallatin, and other distinguished statesmen 
of the early days of the Republic may have considered that the 
construction now sought to bs placed upon the Constitution ought 
then to have been regarded, yet the fact remains that no bill to 
carry these views into effect ever seems to have been introduced. 
Congress never seems to have adopted their views of the ques- 
tion; no court ever maintained them; and that the practice of 
the Government from the date of the organization of the first 
Congress under the Constitution down to the Congress which 
sat in 1866 conceded fully, freely, and without any question that, 
whatever might be the hardships of State bank circulation, the 
right of the States to authorize it was clear and unquestionable. 

pass now, Mr. Chairman, to the question of expediency— 
whether it is wise to return to this system. 

All thearguments against it are based upon the disastrous fluc- 
tuations in the value of State bank circulation issued up to about 
1845. Because some of the States of the Union have passed laws 
authorizing the general incorporation of banks which did not 
provide with sufficient safety for the sat pea pe and payment 
of the notes which they issued, the conclusion is sought to be 
drawn that such legislation would be repeated. This argument 
fails to take into any consideration whatever the changed con- 
ditions which now exist, and that the world in general and this 
country in particular has pro as much in the science of 


banking as it has in anything else. It fails to take into any con- 


sideration whatever that banks of this character had been weeded 
out and their circulation had disappeared entirely. 

It is singular that gentlemen have no doubt whatever of the 
capacity of the prove to elect statesmen to represent them in 
the Congress of the United States, but are unwilling to trust 
them to elect men of equal patriotism, sagacity, and rire Speed to 
the State Legislature. It would be supposed from their argu- 
ments thatall the financial wisdom of the nation is concentrated 
in the Congress of the United States, and they reach this con- 
clusion without regard to the distressed condition of the coun- 
try, which is attributed largely to Congressional legislation, or 
rather to the want of it. 

The effect of the act which destroyed State banks, and in ef- 
fect created national banks, was to give for many years a prac- 
tical monopoly of the banking business to the latter institutions. 
It made bonds of the United States the sole basis of bank circu 
lation, and thereby gave them an abnormal value. It destroyed 
that quality in all State and municipal securities, and to that ex- 
tent sent them below an abnormal value. It deprived the South 
especially of the only basisof bank circulation which it possessed, 
and to that extent has acted as a grievous injustice to that sec- 
tion of our country. 

The bonds which were issued by the United States during the 
continuance of the late war necessarily fell into the hands of the 
Northern people, except those which were sent abroad. 
enormous sums disbursed in the maintenance of the Army and 
conducting the operations of the war remained in the northern 
part of the Union, and these, in turn, were exchanged for the 
bonds issued to sustain the credit of the Government. 

When the war closed one-half of the Union was afflicted, if I 
may use such a term, with a plethora of money; the South with 
a dearth of it, and with every industry temporarily 3 
The proceeds of the remnant of cotton and other products which 
we had on hand were rapidly sent North in the purchase of the 
supplies necessary to be had and in the payment of debts. For 
years we struggled with the adversities which followed the 


war. 

Our State bonds, municipal and county bonds—in fact, all the 
securities which we could make—were worthless under the ex- 
isting system asa basis of bank circulation; and in co uence 
all the money which we have had we did not earn had to be bor- 
rowed from our more fortunate neighborsand extravagant rates 
of interest paid upon it. This has continued until the demand 
is well-nigh universal for a return to such a system as will ena- 
ble us to utilize the securities which we have. The State of 
Louisiana alone has a bonded debt of some $12,000,000. The 
city of New Orleans one amounting, I think, to about $17,000,- 
000. Thess obligations are sanctioned and guaranteed by the 
constitution of the State. They are irrevocably valid obligations 
upon which the interest has not been defaulted for many years. 

ey are as safe a basis for bank circulation as bonds of the 
Uniied States, and if they could be utilized for this purpose 
would furnish an abundance of safe circulation representing 
money for several of the Southern States. The benefit of such 
a system would be twofold the one in the increase of the value 
of securities not now available for this purpose; the other in in- 
creasing the circulation where it is most needed. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been clearly proved by the gentlemen 
who preceded me—the gentleman from South Carolina Mr. 
IZLAR], my colleague from Louisiana [Mr. MEYER], and the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. LAwson]—we can take our hands off 
the States, restore to them the liberty of action guaranteed to 
them by the Constitution, without the slightest danger. The 
State of Massachusetts has had a magnificent banking system; 
the State of New York the same; also the States of Indiana, 
South Carolina, and Louisiana. There may be others. I have 
not given this branch of the subject any thorough investigation. 
I know, however, at the outbreak of hostilities between the 
States the three banks of New Orleans were in a most flourish- 
ing condition. Their depositors and bill-holders were secured by 
the mostrigidlaws; their notes were preferred to coin through- 
out the States where they circulated; they were at par in New 
York and the other money centers of the nation in 1856 and 1860; 
and I am utterly unable to perceive why gentlemen who live in 
States whose people do not need the benefits which would 
flow from the adoption of the amendment under consideration, 
should so earnestly and energetically seek to withhold from 
others a relief which is so urgently demanded and required. 

It is perfectly idle, sir, to say that we eat fon a uniformit 
of circulation in order to maintain a uniformity of taxation. It 
is perfectly idle to say that the United States can suffer any 
pee loss by reason of a depreciation in the value of State 

k circulation, because under existing laws all taxes due the 
United States are payable solely in money authorized by the 
United States, and there would not only be no necessity but 
there would be no possibility of any loss by the Government in 
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taking this character of money, because the officers charged 
with the collection of the public revenue would not receive it. 
So, sir, it is idle to talk of the losses which would be incurred 
by the depreciation of this circulation if it should find its way 
into | ties where the banks which issueit would be unknown. 
With our modern appliances for making exchanges and means 
for rapid communication the value of such notes could be easily 
ascertained, and the deduction which the holder would be 
obliged to suffer would be only such as he would suffer if he 
held a check on a distant bank instead of a note issued by a dis- 
tant bank. 

Besides, the principle of the survival of the fittest has already 
eliminated not only objectionable banks but objectionable bank- 
ing systems. Many of the States which suffered from this de- 

iation of the circulation have constitutional provisions pro- 
biting their Legislatures from granting any such charters. 

The money which would be issued if thisamendment is adopted 
would not be received by the public unless the laws under which 
it is authorized guaranteed the public that it would be met, and 
it would scarcely be needed at all for interstate commerce, be- 
cause there is an abundance of Federal money to serve all the 

urposes of exchanges. During the period to which gentlemen 
have referred there was no Federal money except gold and 

ver. 5 

There was a manifest insufficiency of it to do the business of 
the country and to conduct and facilitate the enormous develop- 
ment then going on. It was State bank money or no money, 
and it would be difficult to tell now whether even the irredeem- 
able issues of State bank circulation were in the long run bene- 
ficial or hurtful. It is very certain that e areas of count: 
were opened to civilization by this means, and it is doubtful 
there were any other means adequate at that time for the pur- 
poses which paper served. 

After having given the matter careful consideration, it is my 
candid and sincere opinion, not only that we are trampling upon 
one of the sovereign hts of the States in S 
krom incorporating banks of issue, but we are also depriving the 
people, especially of the Southern States, of means easily acces- 
sible to relieve themselves from the financial pressure from 
which they have suffered for a number of years p and that 
with the adoption of this amendment we would have an era of 

rity, of renewed energy, of men day and of develop- 
ent, to which for many years we have n utter strangers. 


m 
[Lond applause.] 
[Mr. CANNON of Illinois addressed the House. See ap- 
pendix. ] 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas has the floor 


now. 

Mr. PENDLETON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in tha words of 
Calhoun, It is, then, my impression in the present con- 
dition of the world, a paper currency, in some form, if not nec- 
essary, is almost indispensablein financial and commercial opera- 
tions of civilized and extensive communities.” ; 

As a representative of the metals, and always redeemable in 
coin, it possesses a great superiority over an exclusive metallic 
currency, because of its greater cheapness, lightness, and porta- 
bility; because it can be safely expanded beyond the volume of 
metallic currency, and at the same time made certain of re- 
demption in the metals; and, finally, because the metals are left 
in safety-vaults as a redemption fund, saving the loss by clipping 
and wear. 

Under what authority shall this currency be issued, and by 
what limitations shall it be surrounded to guarantee its safety? 
Some of the requisites of a sound and beneficial paper medium 
are, certainty of redemption in coin, and capacity for expansion 
to meet the growing requirements of commerce. Since the es- 
tablishment of our Federal Union several plans and methods 
have been tried. We have had State banks, United States 
banks, national banks, and notes issued directly by the Govern- 


ment. 
National banks, as at present constituted, are based upon the 
debt, and not upon the wealth of the country; it is to their in- 


terest to perpetuate the national debt, because their issues are 
based upon it, and thus their interests are opposed to the wel- 
fare of the people, which forbids the creation of a national debt, 
except when absolutely indispensable, and requires its early 
extinguishment. The form of the present national banking sys 
tem makes it to ths interest of an immense element of concen- 
trated wealth to advocate extravagent expenditures, and to op- 
pose any application of the surplus revenue of the Government 
- to the extinguishment of its bonded debt. 

This system was evolved from the emergencies of war, and its 
object was to create a market for the bonds of the Government, 
but the necessity which inspired their creation has long since 
passed away, for the bonds of the Government have been for 


many years in ready demand at prices much above their faco 
value. The entire system should bs reorganized and based u 
coin, and the Government should be relieved from the burden 
ofredemption; there should be no favored individuals nor classes. 
Thus reorganized, we would be free from danger, free from 
injury, and the system could be made beneficial to the entire 
people. j 

But, Mr. Chairman, no national system of banks can be made 
so universal and so pervasive as to supply the wants of trađein 
all parts of the country; a large void still remains, a large field 
is still unoccupied, and this should be filled bya State circu- 
lation. State existed in almost every State of the Union 
until they were taxed out of existence by the Federal Govern- 
mentduring the war. They accomplished a beneficent and valu- 
able purpose by furnishing the people with a local circulation. 
P g through all the processes of origin, organization, and 
experiment there were occasional failures, but a constant im- 
provement. 

These occasional failures are no more to be urged against this 
than any other system. Government banks have sometimes 
failed and often suspended, bringing injury and ruin to many. 
The Bank of England suspended specie payments for twenty 
years, and while the notes of our national banks are safe, be- 
cause guaranteed by the Government, the banks themselves 
often fail and the deposits are lost in whole or in part. 

We are often asked if we wish to return to the old antewar 
State bank system. Wedonot. We wish an improved system 
based upon and guided by the experience of the past. In reply 
we t ask if the advocates of the national banks wish to re- 
turn to the United States banks, such as were chartered in 1791 
and in 1816, It is true that some of our wisestand ablest states- 
men, notably Jefferson and Calhoun , were opposed to the State 
bank then in existence, but the features to which the 
4 ta had been almost entirely removed before the war, an 
neither of them believed that the Government had any consti- 
tutional power to forbid their existence. Mr. Jefferson used 
this language: 

And that for this p the States should be urged to 
General Government, with the saving of chartered rights, 
power of establishing banks of discount for paper. 

He was too wise a statesman to ask for a power which he be- 
lieved already in the possession of the Federal Government. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
(Volume 6, page 139.] 
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JUNE 24, 1813. 
To JOBEN W. Epps: 
In such a nation there is one and one only resource for loans, 
them through the expenseof a war, and that will always be sufficien 
oe a Dyes power of an honest government, punctual in the preservation of 
ts 
alion anes i * is = true, — ove x dollar 12 
00 x near. ev * emiti 
banishes a sliver one Tro 2 son, TRAN its 
an 


to 
and yet the vendor recet payment in a medium as effectual as coin for 


his purchases or ents no claim to interest, and so the nation 
continue to issue ite bills as far as its wants require and the limits of the 
circulation will admit. 


Those limits are understood to extend with us at present to 6200, 000, 000, a 
greater sum than would be necessary for any war. But this, the only re- 
3 Which the 8 could command with certainty, the States 

ve fooled away, nay alienated to swindlers and shavers, under 
the cover of private — 5 


Volume 6, page 199. 
SEPTEMBER 11, 1813. 
To Mr. Epps: 

The question will be asked, and ought to ba 
rono ource if loans can not be obtained? There is but ons Carthago delenda 
est. 

Bank paper must be suppressed, and the circula medium must be re- 
stored to the nation to whom it belongs. It is the only fund on which the 
can rely for loans; it is the only resource which can never fail them, and it 
is an abundant one for e jarpose. Treasury bilis, bottomed 
on taxes, bearing or not interesi ipod O hg ret 
into circulation, will take the — of so much gold and silver, ch last, 
when crowded, will find an effiux into other countries, and thus keep the 
quantum of medium at its salutary level. 


[Volume 6, page 246.] 


looked at, what is to be the 


NOVEMBER 6, 1813. 


To JOHN W. EPPS: 
The sum of what has been said is, that termitting the constitutional 
ee eee Congress, and considering this a; tion on 
grounds of reason alone, it would be best that our medium should be so 
—.— to our produce as to be on par with that of the countries with 
h we trade, and whose medium is in a sound state; that specie is the 
perfect medium, because it will rve its own level, because hay- 
intrinsic and universal value, and it is the surestresourre of reliance in 
time of war; that the trifling economy of paper as s chea; medium, or its 
nvenience for transmission, we nothing in opposition to the advan- 
us metals; that it is Mable to be abused, has been, is, and 


abused, in every country in which it is permitted; that itis 
ready at a term of abuse in these States which has never been reached by 
thew amo; France excepted whose dreadful catastrophe should be & 


warning against the instrument which produced it; that we are already at 
ten or 9 the due quantity of medium; inasmuch that no man 
knows what roperty is now wo because it is blo while he is cal- 
culating, and 8 ess What it will be worth when the medium shall be re- 
lieved from its present dropsical state; and that itis a palpable falsehood 
to say that we can have specie for our paper whenever demanded. Instead, 
then, of yielding to the cries of scarcity of medium set up by the speculators, 
projectors, andcommercial blers, no endeavors should be spared to be- 
gin the work of reducing it by such gradual means as may give time to pri- 
vate fortunes to preserve their poise, and settledown with subsiding medium; 
and that, for th purpose; the States should be to concede to the Gen- 
eral Government, with a saving of chartered rights, the excessive power of 
establishing banks of discount for paper. 


olume 382. 
y apago Ea SEPTEMBER 14, 1894. 
To THOMAS COOPER: 

Congress may now borrow of the public, and without interest, all the 
money they may want, to the amountof a competent circulation, by merely 
issuing their own promissory notesof proper denominations for the larger 
purposes of circulation but not for the sma. Leave that door open for the 
entrance of metallic money. And, to give readier credit to their bills with- 
out obliging themselves to give cash for them on demand, let their collect- 
ors be instructed to do so when they have 


[Volume 6, pages 392, 393.] 


To (probably) the PRESIDENT: 

IfI have used any expression restraining the emission of Treasury notes to 
asufficient medium, as your letter seems to imply, I have done it inadvert- 
ently, and under the impression suen poonam me that the war would be 
very short. A sufficient medium would not, on 1 of any writer, 
exceed $30,000,000, and on those of some not ten lons. Our experience 
has proved that it may be run ap to two or three hundred millions without 
more than doubling what would be the 22 of things under a sufficient 
medium, or say a metallic one, which would always keep itself at the sum- 
cient point; and if they rise to this term, and the descent from it be grad- 
ual, it would not produce sensible revolutions in private fortunes. 

I be able to ex my views more definitely by the use of numbers, 
Suppose we require to carry on the war an annual loan of twenty millions; 
then I propose that in the first year you shall lay a tax of two millions and 
emit twenty millions of Treasury notes, of a size proper for circulation and 

no interest, to the redemption of which the proceeds of that tax 
shall be 8 and . 85 T annually their amount 
of the identical b: funded ‘on them. e second year lay another tax of 
two millions and emit twenty millions more. The third year the same, and 
so on, until you have reached the maximum of taxes which ought to be im- 


All we should have to do would be, when the war should be ended, to leave 


[Volume 6, page 419.] 
F¥BRUARY 11, 1815. 
To Mr. CRAWFORD: 

Treasury notes of small as well as high denominations, bottomed on a tax 
which would redeem them inten years, would place at our 7 the 
whole circulating medium of the United States a fund of credit sufficient to 
carry us through any 38 —.— of war. A small issue of such paper 
is now „ It will uam. tely supersede the bank paper; nobody 
receiving that now but forthe p of the day, and never in payments 
which are to lie by for any time. fact, all the banks having declared they 
will not give cash in exc for their own notes, these circulate merely 
because is no other medium of exchange. As soon as the Treasu 
notes get into ation, the others will cease to hold competition wit 
them. I trust that another year will confirm this experiment, and restore 
this fund to the public, who ought never more to permit its filched 
from them by private speculators and disorganizers of the circulation. 


[Volume 6, page 498.] 
OCTOBER 16, 1815. 
To Mr. GALLATIN: . 


Weare undone, my dear sir, if this mania be not suppressed, 
Aut Car aut Roma delenda est. The war, had it proceeded, would have 
tour Government; and a new one, whenever tried, will doit. Andso 


agin: nemies choose to it. Put down the banks, 
and if this country could not be carried through the lo War againsther 
most powerful enemy, without even knowing the want of a dollar, without 
dependence on the traitorous classes of her citizens, without bearing hard 
on the resources of her ple or loading the public with an indefinite bur- 
den of debt, I know not! of my coun 

Not by any wh be et 
and well experien means; 


nation of America, the 
of the latter, and the 
ered itself bound 


le to take their 
else no man will re- 
to pass it away instantly, none for distant purposes. We are 
now without any common measure of the value of 5 and private 
fortunes are put up or down at the will of the worst of our ci ns. 


[Volume 6, page 8.] 


JUNE 20, 1816. 
To WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD: 

This is one of three great measures n to insure us permanent 
2 = See ues our 8 2 should te, ko to 3 — 
any war, 0 report of the War Department, for placing the 
force of the nation at effectual command; and a third e ro- 
sources ot money by the 8 of all paper circulation during peace, 
and licensing that of the nation alone during war. The metallic medium of 
which we should be ssed at the commencement of a war, would be a suf- 
ficient fund for all the loans we should need through its continuance, and if 
the national bills iss be bottomed (as is indispensable) on pledges of 
specific taxes for their redemption within certain and moderate epochs, and 
be of proper denominations for circulation, no interest on them would be 
necessary or just, because REY would answer to everyone the purposes of 
metallic money withdrawn and replaced by them. 


I have here some extracts from his writings giving his opin- 
ion upon the financial question, which I shall not trouble the 
committee by reading, but ask that they be printed as a part of 
my remarks. The truth is that Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Calhoun 
were op’ d both to State and national banks, and favored noth- 
ing but a metallic circulation except in times of war and public 
emergencies, and Mr. Jefferson’s idea was to issue the notes in 
small quantities, payable at a certain fixed period, bearing or not 
bearing interest, as might be suggested by necessity, receivable 
at the option of the creditor and issued in large denominations. 

During the war of 1812 there were six issues of these Treas- 
ury notes, amounting to nearly $37,000,000; from 1837 to 1844 
there were thirteen issues, amounting to $47,000,000. None of 
them were legal tender; in fact, I have found only one instance 
where an attempt was made to make them so, and that was lost 
by a vote of over 2 to 1. They were nearly all large notes, pay- 
able at a fixed period and bearing interest; in fact, no states- 
man and no party, before the war, ever advocated the issue of 
Treasury notes for the ordinary currency of the country. The 
Democrats denounced natio banks in every platform from 
1840 to 1860, the Whigs were not partial to State banks, and 
some Democratic statesmen opposed them both. 

Having aided to destroy the United States Bank, Benton was 
such an ultra hard-money man that he offered a proposition to 
forbid the chartering of State banks, but it was lost, because 
very few men then believe d that the Government possessed the 
constitutional power to tax them out of existence. We are 
often referred to Great Britain as the model from which we are 
to obtain rules for the establishment of a safe financial system. 
That country has 3 Royal Banks, 125 joint-stock banks, and 
3,960 branch banks, These banks issue a paper currency. Sev- 
eral other countries in Europe allow the issue of paper cur- 
rency by private banks. Now, evenif the Federal Government 
has the constitutional power to forbid the creation of State 
banks, which is doubtful, it isa power that should not be exer- 
cised. Leave the States to their own option. Some of them 
would charter banks; some would not. 

My State has had six constitutions since it won its independ- 
ence from Mexico, and with the exceptionof the constitution of 
1869, framed by the Republican party, they have all contained 
a prohibition against State banks. The people of each particu- 
lar State certainly know their own interests and certainly know 
how to protect them. To deny that they can and will do so is 
to deny their capacity for self-government. In the words of the 
17 from Georgia [Mr. Lawson], “Far too much intel- 

igence is arrogated by Congress, and far too little accredited 
to the State.” 

While the State bank system is most strongly supported by 
Democrats and the national-bank ot pc by Republicans, our 
Populist friends advocate still another system. They believe 
that we should issue paper, not as the representative of money, 
but as money itself; not as a promise to pay, but as final pay- 
ment. They have fixed an arbitrary amount of $50 per capita as 
necessary to transact the business and perform the exchanges of 
the country. To sustain their views they quote from oun 
and from Jefferson. It is true that Calhoun made some state- 
ments which, separated from their proper connection, would 
seem to give countenance to thistheory. In his speech(volume 
3, page 83) he says: 

I go further; it appears to me after bestowing the best reflection 1 can 
give the subject, that no convertibie paper, that is no paper whose credit 
rests on a promise to pay, is suitable for currency. 

Page 85: 


On what then ought a paper currency torest? Iwouldsayondemand and 
supply simply, which regulates the value of everything else; the constant 
demand which the Government has on a community for its necessary sup- 

A medium resting on this demand which simply obligates the Gov- 
ernment to receive it in all of its dues to the exclusion of idaga bere ex- 
cept gold and silver, and which shall be optional with those who have de- 

on Government to receive or not, would, it seems to me, be as stable 
in its value as those metals themselves, and be as little liable to abuse as the 
power of coining. 


But in his speech delivered October 3, 1837, he qualified his 
previous statements, as follows: 
Believing that there might be a sound, a safe paper currency founded on 
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- the credit of the Government 5 I was desirous that those who are 
responsible and have the power shoul have availed themselves of the op- 
8 of the temporary deficit in the eK and the postponement of 

e fourth installment intended to be deposited with the States, to use them 
as the means of affording a circulation for the present relief of the country 
and the banks during the process of separating them from the Government, 


Again he says: 
Instead of excluding all Spor from circulation, I suggested the use, not 
of Treasury notes as he stated, nor of any other paper con a promise 


topay, but simply one which should contain a promise to be received in the 
dues of the Government, and that, too, only to the extent necessary to meet 
the tempo deficit of the Treasury and to alleviate the process of sepa- 
rating from the banks. 


Mr. Calhoun opposed making any reper alegal-tender, and was 
as widely separated from the oy — sts as the North from the 
South Pole. While they are honest, their theories, in my 
opinion, are condemned by reason, judgment, and the wisdom 
and experience of the past. The only proposition upon which 
we can agree with them is that the volume of money should 
keep pace with the increase in commerce and in exchanges. 
We can and will do this by the restoration of silver as a money 
metal, and on the double basis of gold and silver we will estab- 
lish a paper currency that will meet the wants of the people. 

I know not how it is, Mr. Chairman, in other portions of the 
Union, but in my State the Populists call themselves“ Jefferso- 
nian Democrats;” they claim to be followers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and believers in his doctrine, and ‘‘ earnestly contend for 
the faith which was once delivered unto the saints.” 

Thomas Jefferson favored the lowest taxes consistent with an 
economical execution of the duties of government, limited to 
its simplestfunctions. The two great parties have alternately 
ruled the country, and they have each a record; the Populist 
party has never been in power, and we can judge them only by 
the measures they offer. 

I have before me a bill introduced by Mr. DAVIS of Kansas 
giving a service pension to all the soldiers of the late war, their 
widows or minor children, ranging from ten to twenty-five dol- 
lars a month, in addition to the invalid pensions now paid. I 
have also before me a statement from the Pension Office which 
I shall read and ask to have printed in the RECORD, showing 
that it would involve an additional cost of 8300, 000, 000. 

Mr. Davis has also introduced a bill to provide for the enlist- 
ment ol 500,000 men in an industrial army, to be clothed, fed. and 
paid in the same manner as soldiers in the regular Army; these 
men are to be smoloree on the public works. 

Every other man has as much right to employment as these 
men, and if the Government undertakes to employ and pay them 
all, then we will have it supporting the people, and not the peo- 
ple the Government. 

If it does not employ them all, some have special privileges; 
and then what becomes of the Jeffersonian doctrine of equal 
and exact justice to all men?” 

The same gentleman has introduced a bill to require the 
United States Government, on application of the debtor, to take 
up all land mortgages in the United States, carry them for 
twenty years and charge 1 per cent per annum for interest. 
Similar bills have been introduced in the House by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Kem], and in the Senate by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER]. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] has also introduced 
a bill establishing prohibition throughout the United States and 
imposing a penalty of not less than 84,000 fine and three years’ im- 
pr sonment, and not more than $100,000 fine and twenty years’ 

mi sds my pro on anyone who shall violate the law, or know it 
to be violated by others without giving the information to the 

roper officer. This bill shows an utter disregard of constitu- 

ional limitation, of States’ rights, and individual liberty, yet 
its author is a conspicuous member of the party which in my 
State calls itself the *‘ Jeffersonian Democracy.” 

These are only a few of the many bills of kindred character 
introduced into both Houses by members of the Populist party, 
but they are sufficient to show tie drift of their doctrines. 

The cure for our political ills is not to be found in socialism 
or paternalism, but in individualism. In the words of Thomas 
Jefferson, If we can prevent our rulers from wasting the labors 
of the people under the pretense of caring for them, they must 
become happy.” 

Let us, then, as rapidly as possible remove every form of dis- 
crimination; destroy so-called protection in our tariff system; 
make free trade our ultimate end; restore silver to its rightful 


pace in the coinage of the country; reduce the Government to 


ts simplest functions; lighten the taxes, and reduce the burdens 
of the people, and, finally, allow the States their constitutional 
option to provide a local currency for their own people, and 
n will begin such an era of prosperity as has not been wit- 
nessed since we became an independent people. 


APPENDIX. f 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF PENSIONS, ; 
‘ Washington, D. C, May 21, 1894. 


carefully and studiously fo 3 
The aim 328 


of the ris and Na 
of nearly 500, 
service. Tha there 


y h 
ess, but really a close approxi- 


ments. : 

More than three years, 15} cent of total enlistments. 

Below I lay before you a table in which the 1,200,000 survivors of the war oi 
the rebellion who are to be invited to partake of the national bounty (and 
have assumed that all will accept the invitation) aredivided according to the 
requirements of the bill herewith. The percenta; vary slightly from the 
preceding table, as said bill covers different pe s of service. 


Class. 


Representing the annual increase to invalid pensioners. 


In common with other statisticians, I have assumed that the survivors 
number 1.200.000. These figures have been doing service in all pension cal- 
culations since 1890. My own fi incline me to believe that, even now, 
in 1894, they err, if at allin being an underestimate. The rate of mortality 
among veterans has been lower than has been supposed. the first 
fifteen bend after the termination of the war the severely disabled and the 
men of frail physique died, leaving behind a race of more than average tough- 
ness of fiber and tenacity of life. For several years our tables showed an 
actual decrease in the rates of mortality. The tonify: effects of the war 
have not been duly considered. Of what other class can it be said that after 
thirty years wrestling with chronic diarrhea, disease of heart, liver, lungs, 
or kidneys (sometimes with all of them combined), friendly examining sur- 
geons, in tens of thousands of cases, are scarcely able to find enough dis- 
ability to hang the smallest pension upon? 

At the start we were pioke men, men whom life insurance companies 
would designate as a select class,“ and after no little study of the question 
Iam satisfied that our army experience has simply deprived us of our in- 
creased "expectation of lite“ and lowered us down into the class with life's 
average and ordinary “expectation.” That far, and no farther, if that far. 

Section 2 of H. R. provides that every rebellion widow shall receive a 
pension (not exceeding permonth) equal to that which her husband was 
receiving, or to which he was entitled at the time of his death, to be con- 
tinued in case of the widow's death, or remarriage, untilthe minor children 
shall have bere ¢ reached the age of 18 years. The increase of pension 
under this bill to all present widows shall date from the date of their appli- 
cations therefor, and subsequent widows to receive their pensions from The 
date of the sojdier’s death. 

This section is retroactive, What potentiality lies in the words “or to 
which he was entitled to receive at the time of his death,” I know not. 
Surely he was entitled to receive at least that which he would receive it 
living under the operations of this law. Consequently the widow's would 
range in classes of 812, $15, $20, and $25 L per month respectively, There are 
now on the rolls 110,222 widows dra 780 5141 per annum, and 81,952 
drawing each $96; a total annual sum of 739,000, not computing what they 
receive on account of their minor children, whose minority isto be extended 
to i8 years. Under this bill our present widows would draw annually 881,880, 
000, an increase of #28,141,000, 

So far all is plain sailing. Beyond, there is little but conjecture. Since 
1862 the claims of 795.366 widows have been rejected, or are 3 
The passage of this bill would show the wonde: vitality of the widows of 
our fallen brave. The annual increase that this bill wou: d cause, so far as 
the 1,200,000 survivors are concerned, can be closely approximated to, but 
there is another and er in the problem. One million soldiers 
have died since 186), and 852,540 rebellion widows’ claims have been allowed; 
therefore 647,460 of our dead are not represented in our pension rolls. How 
many of them have surviving pensionable representatives? The passage of 
this bill would speedily answer this question. 

Ido not ou care for me to go more fully into this subject, sol 
conclude by stat that this bill, if a law. will annually increase our pen- 
sion expenditures fully 300,000,000. Death will but slowly lighten the national 
burden. Most of the “survivors ” will leave widows, comparatively young 
widows, perhaps fruitful widows. Woman's span of lite averages ten years 
more than that of men. Their military service led many of the soldiers to 
defer e. Under this bill a veteran would be quite a marriageable 
at ble.” These suggestive thoughts make certain that it will be a long 
time before this vast building will be too large for the needed pension force, 

Yours, very respectfully, 
H. T. JOHNS. 


Hon. WILLIAM LOCHREN, 


1894. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
September 23, 1893.—Referred to the Committee on Pensions and ordered to 
1 be printed. 


Mr. Davis of Kansas introduced the following bill: 


A bill granting a pension to all ex-Union soldiers who served in the war of 
the Fepellion, and providing a special pension fund, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
America in er, assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and 
he is hereby, authorized und directed to place on the pension roll of the 

United States the name of any officer or enlisted man who served in the 

Union Army during the late rebellion, irrespective of his present age, the 

same to be aservice pension. To all who actually served ninety days or 

more, but less than one year, at the rate of $10 per month. To allwhoserved 
one year or more, but less than two years, at the rate of 815 per month. To 
all who served two years or more, but less than three years, at the rate of 

#20 per month. To all who served three years or more, at the rate of $25 per 

month. The service ponsin to be as entitled, for service rendered, and in 

addition to any disability pension to which they ere’ be entitled under the 

oo laws, said pension tocommence from date of filing application there- 

‘or. 


SEG. 2. That it any officer or enlisted man has died, or shall hereafter die, 
from any cause, thong not traceable to a result of army service, lea 
a widow or minor child or children, said widow or minor child or children 
shall, upon proof of the soldier's death, be placed upon the pension roll, 
upon the application therefor, at the rate of pension the soldier was receiv- 
ing or entitled toreceive at the time of his death, providing said amount 
shall not exceed $30 per month; and in case of the remarriage or death of the 
widow, leaving minor child or children under the age of 18 years, such pen- 
sion shall be paid to said child or children until they severally attain the age 
of 18 years, said pension to date from the soldier’s death, if subsequent to 
the passage of this act. 


Not so said, but presumably, widows will draw for minors un- 
til they are 18 years old. 

Section 2 seems to mean this: All present widows, whether 
pensioners or not, will be entitled to this rate from the date of 
their application for it. All future widows (whose husbands 
shall đie subsequent to the passage of this bill) will draw from 
date of e death. 


SEC. 3. That no agent or attorney or other person engaged in preparing 
presenting, and prosecuting pension claims under the provisions of this act 
shall contract for, demand, or receive, or retain as pay for said services a 
sum to exceed $10, which shall be paid upon the order of the Commissioner 
of Pensions by the pension mt ma payment of pension; and any at- 
torney or agent who shall willfully violate any of the provisions of this act 
or wrongfully retain or withhold any part of the pension or claim allowed 
or due said pensioner or claimant s) be deemed guilty of misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall for each and every offense be fined not less 
than $50 nor more than $500, or imprisoned not exceeding two years, or both, 
in the discretion of the court. 

SEC. 4. That for the purposes of this act all officers and enlisted men who 
were doing duty at the front on April 30, 1865 (close of the war), or in hos- 
575 suffering from wounds received in battle or diseases contracted while 

line of duty, and whowere not thereafter convicted for any criminal act 
in the service, shall be considered as honorably discharged. 

SEO. 5. That this act shall apply to all who served in the Army, Navy, or 
Marine 3 of the United States during the late war of the rebellion; and 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to establish proper rules 
and regulations as to the required evidence, and to employ all official and 
clerical force necessary to ascertain and establish the just claims of all per- 
sons to whom this act shall apply. 

SEOC. 6. That in order to provide a special pension fund to meet the de- 
mands of this act, without drawing upon the tariff revenues and other usual 
resources of the Government, there is hereby authorized and levied special 
pension taxes as follows: 

First. On all incomes of individuals amounting to $10,000 per annum, or 
over, but less than $50,000, 2 per ea Pupe annum; on Incomes of 80,000 per 
annum, or over, but less than $100,000, 4 per cent per annum; on all incomes 
of $100,000 per annum, or over, 6 per cent per annum. 

Second. On all! es and gifts to heirs of estates, properties, and values 
of all sorts, coun in the aggregate, before division among the heirs, there 
is hereby authorized and levied taxes as follows: On all legacies of $10,000 or 
over, but less than 8100. 000. a tax of 5 per cent; on all legacies of $100,000 or 
over, a tax of 10 per cent per annum, 

Third. On all lands and landed estates held by individuals, firms, or co: 
rations there is hereby authorized and levied taxes as follows: On estates of 
the value of $10,000 or over (not counting improvements), but less than $50,- 
000, 2 Pa cent per annum; on estates of the value of 850.000 or over (not 
counting improvements), but less than $100,000, 4 per cent per annum; on es- 
tates of the value of $100,000 or over (not counting improvements), 6 per cent 
per annum. 

SEO. 7. That in case of deficit in the pension fund derived from taxes herein 
authorized, the Treasurer of the United States is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to supply the said deficit from time to time, as it may occur, by new 
issues of legal-tender Treasury notes. 

SEC. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States is hereby 
authorized and directed to prepare and print rules of procedure, books, 
blanks, and other necessary documents, appoint tax collectors with instruc- 
tions as to their duties requi: adequate bonds and the usual oath of of- 
fice, and to do and perform all other acts which may be necessary to collect 
and pay out the pension fund herein provided to the proper recipients of the 
same under this act. 

SEC. 9. That this act shall take effect from the date of passage, and all acts 
or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


It is true that he proposes to raise this amount by a tax on in- 
comes} but such a tax would soon convert the wealthy into pau- 
pers and the pensioners into plutocrats. 

Mr. Jefferson favored economy in taxation, equal and exact 
peua in the distribution of burdens. Can any resemblance be 

ound in this to Jeffersonian Democracy? 


EL R. 6767. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
April 20, 181—Referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered 
to be printed. i 


Mr. DAvis introduced the following bill: 


A bill to provide for the enlistmentand maintenance of an industrial army, 
for iss and maintaining a sufficient and equitable volume of currency, 
and for other purposes, 


Whereas the lack of employment for a vastnumber of workingmen in this 
country, caused by contraction of money ana falling prices, is productive of 
untold distress and of manifold demora tion; and 

Whereas the problem of the unemployed is not new, but has been steadily 
enlarging for many years, thus evidencing that the system of tection of 
American laborers even when in fullest operation has been equate; and 

Whereas the prosperity of the wealth - producers of the nation has steadily 
declined, notwithstanding the marvelous increase of wealth and of progress 
in the methods of 8 and 

Whereas the political economy and the administration of government 
ha ve neither kept pace with the development of the country nor secured just 
recompense for lavor; and 

Whereas this problem of the unemployed not only appeals to the sympathy 
and enlists the consideration of American citizens, but is also a menace to 
the peace, prosperity, and perpetuity of the Republic; and 

ereas the Wisdom of our forefathers in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States made ample provision in the phrase to promote 
the general welfare“ for such enlarged goverumen functions and pro- 
gressive economic measures as the growing needs and the emergencies of 
the country might req’ : Therefore, 

be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War sha. be empowered and in- 
structed, immediately upon the passage of this act, to enlist, as fast as 
practicable, 500,000 men in an industrial volunteer army to serve for the pe- 
riod of one year after enlistment. 

SEC. 2. That this army shall be enlisted, clothed, fed, and paid under the 
same rules and regulations as to physical soundness, comfort, and military 
discipline required of recruits in the regular Army. 

SEO. 3. That instead of drill at arms, as in the regular Army, the indus- 
trial army shall be employed on works of public A ec such as 
canals, rivers and harbors, irrigation works, public highways, and such 
other public improvements as Congress. in its wisdom and patriotic deter- 
mination to legislate for the welfare of the people, for the creation of sub- 
ee wealth, and for the safety and perpetuity of the Republic, shall pro- 
vide. 

Sec. 4. That in order to defray the expenses of the said industrial army, 
to restore and maintain an adequate and equitable volume of currency and 
to encourage the employment of labor by private capital, through 
prices, the Sec re of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed 

First. To issue $50,000,000 of legal-tender United States notes to replace 
the estimated destruction, waste, and losses of United States notes since the 
passage of the act of May 31, 1878, which provided that the volume of legal- 
tender notes then outstanding should not be diminished. 

Second. To issue $150,000,000 of legal-tender United States notes to replace 
the national-bank currency which has been retired below the maximum of 
such currency formerly 3 And it shall be the lawful duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue 9 United States notes from 
time to time in sufficient volume to take the place of the circulatin, 
of national banks as the said bank currency may hereafter be retired. 

Third. To issue $100,000,000 of legal-tender United States notes annual 
hereafter in order to create and preserve an increasing and equitable vol- 
ume of currency in accordance with the needs of the increasing population 
and volume of business of this country. 

SEC. 5. That the United States notes herein authorized shall be executed 
in the usual h style of arton distinctive paper, in denominations of from 
$1 to $1,000; and said notes shall be lawful money of the United States, re- 
ceivable in the revenues of the Government, and legal tender for all debts 
and taxes, except in cases where it has been otherwise provided by positive 
contract prior to the passage of this act. 

SEC, 6. tthe amounts of lawful money herein authorized shall be coy- 
ered into the United States Treasury, and shall be paid out by the Treas- 
urer of the United States in the necessary and authorized disbursements 
of the Government. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


September 23, 1893.—Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered 
to be printed. 
Mr. DAVIS introduced the following bill: 


A bill for the relief of certain mortgage debtors, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That in all cases where any mortgage debtor to whom 
this act shall e failed or shall fail to pay his or her morigago debt 
or the interest thereon, according to contract, the said debtor shall be deemed 
and held to be a bankrupt, and it shall not be lawful to collect such mort- 
gage debt by the usual method of foreclosure under the laws of the several 

tates, but the method of procedure and collection shall be as follows: 

Sxc. 2. That the creditor holding the mortgage shall 8 in person, 
or by his agent or lawful representative, to the office of the register of deeds 
where the mortgage is recorded and there procure a correct abstract of 
title of the estate held by his mortgage and a statement of the incumbrance 
created by his claim or debt. The register of deeds shall cer to the cor- 
rectness of the said abstract and statement and attach his seal and signa- 
ture: Provided, That after examination the estate is found to be worth the 
full amount of the moi e; and for the purposes of the said examination 
the register of deeds, the county clerk, and the county treasurer of each 
county, respectively, are hereby constituted an appraisement board. 

Sec. 3. That it shall then be the . of the creditor to proceed to the 
county treasurer's office, where the said abstract shall be placed perma- 
nently on file for future ins: ion. 

SEC, 4. That on presentation of the said certified abstract in the county 
treasurer's office it shall be the duty of the said county treasurer to issue 
in due form, on blanks i naar for the purpose, adraft for the amount of the 
mortgage debt, including interest and official fees to date, on the Treasurer 
of the United States. Said draft shall be examined by the prow A clerk and 
certified as correct by his official seal and ture. Said draft will then 
be due and payable by the Treasurer of the United States on demand of 
lawful holder of the same. It must contain an accurate description an 
location of the estate designated in the abstract, and the amount of the 
draft, when paid by the Treasurer of the United States, shall be charged up 
on books t the realestate, creating a lawful lien onthe same. The 
debtor shall then be allowed twenty years’ time on the debt by paying in- 
terest promptly on the same semiannually at the rate of I percent per annum. 
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W. 

said ate of $50 capita of the ulation shall 
paplan modes ofl 33 in thc several States 
shall again become lawful, except at suc es as the increase of popula- 
tion shall require further floating of new money to preserve the even unfiuc- 


tuating of $50 per capita, or as nearly as it is practicable to ap- 
proximate to said amount by a careful calculation based on all the facts and 
circumstances involved. 


Sud. 7. That this said means of relieving mortgage debtors and floating 
money shall not prevent other legitimate means of and issuing 
money in order to facilitate or aid in reaching and main the aggre- 
gate and unfiuctuating circulation herein mentioned; nor shall it be con- 
sidered a bar or hindrance to private parties who desire to settle their own 
debts in their own way by mutual consent. 

SEC. 8. That to enable Treasurer of the United States to meet the de- 
mands under thislaw he is hereby authorized and directed to create and pay 
out on demand a sufficient amount, from time to time, of United States 
Treasury notes, of the usualdenominations, receivable by the United States 
Government for all dues 1 tender forall debts and taxes. And. in 
order to show theamount of money afloat and its relation to the number of 

tion, it shall become the duty of the United States Treasurer to em- 


y in his monthly reports a careful calculation of the whole po tion at 
the end ot each month, computed on the basis of known percen of in- 
crease, and a statement of the money per capita afloat at the of each 
mouth. These reports sent out mon! to the of deeds in the sey- 
eral counties of the United States shall be the authority indicating the mode 
ot ure in the collection of mortgage debts for the month. 


EC. 9. That when any mortgage debt becomes due and payable it shall be 
the duty of the holder of the mortgage to to collection within thirty 
days. procedure is not commenced within ths said thirty „ interest 
shall cease on the said mortgage on the day on which, by its terms, the debt 
became due and payable. 


SO. 10. That law shall be applicable to real estate occupied as indi- 
vidual or family homes, and to lands and lots occupied and used for 
sonal and f support only. It shall not be applicable to unoccu or 


unused lands. 
SEC. 11. That this act shall not apply to mortgage debts bearing date after 


its passage. 
Reo 12. That the county officers designated in this act and assigned to 
certain duties as United States officers shall be allowed reaso 


mable compen- 
~ sation for their services, the amount to be fixed by the United States Treas- 


id by the creditor at the time of service, the said amount 


urer and to be 
and ch: we 


to be included in the draft on the United States Treasurer 
tothe real estate as part of the deferred incumbrance: Provided, That 
case the said county officers, or any one of them, shall fail or decline to act 
as herein 8 then, in that case, the en ppe ng . 
a appoint one or more persons o! vicinage e the 

rforming duties herein set forth 
nited States Treasurer. 

f of the United States under the pro- 
visions of this act the a) rs of estates shall qualify as United States 
officers by the usual oath of office. 

SEO. 14. That this act shall take effect and be in force on and after its pas- 
Sage. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
December 4, 1893. 


Mr. PEFFER introduced the following bill; which was read twice, ana re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


A bill to regulate the importation and sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
pie 45 United States. 10 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after July 3, A. D. 1894, it shall be the duty 
of the President to enforce the following provisions: 

There shall be no whiskies, beers, wines, or other intoxicating liquors sold 
in on e or Territory of or belonging to the United States except what 
ma necessary for m. scientific, and sacramental purposes. 
There ghall be no whiskies, beers, wines or other intoxicating liquors im- 
ported into any State or Territory of or belonging to the United States. 

SEC. 2. That any person found selling or importing whiskies, beers, wines 
or other intoxicating liquors contrary to the above provisions, or knowingly 

roper officer, 
000 nor more 


misdemeanor solemnly promise to violate no lo: 
ponens the sale and importation of intoxicating liquors in the United 
tates of America and, also, promise to report to the . officer, stating 
his residence and business he is en in, which shall recorded by the 
proper officer. If the misdemeanor does promise, thus, to report five times 
sr for not less than ten years nor more than fifty years to the proper 
ofiicer he shall immediately be set ap liberty, and the sum of money for 
which he was fined, if and was paid by him, it shall be totally refunded 
3 5 pe skais may be —— to all the rights of any other citizen ot the 
nited des. 


arising under th shall be begun 
in any of the inferior courts of tho United States oe 8 ahd teenie. 
tions prescribed by law. 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Speaker, we have had a very able discus- 
sion of the constitutional power of the Government to fix and 
regulate a circulating medium. I take it no one has any ques- 
tion of the power existing in Congress. The objection to the 
poet system is made on the assumption that it is not elastic. 

th bonds at 25 to 30 per cent premium, a circulation issued 
on 90 per cent of the par value, it can not be elastic. What in- 
duczment is there for any man who takes his money to buy 
bonds, running for thirteen years at a premium of 36, and take 
90 per cent of the par value for circulation, and leave 5 per cent 


of that in the Treasury for current redemption? He goes home 
with 885 for $130. Ina plan that cpataten ti that war TRELA OAA 
be no elasticity. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. GROW. I can not yield, when I have only five minutes, 
and I hope this debate will be confined to five minutes. What 
difficulty is there about making it elastic? We have a system 
that the courts haye passed upon. Nonew question could arise, 
and why not allow men who buy bonds to deposit lawful money 
in the Treasury and have dollar for dollar for circulation. 

Wherever your bank is, I do not care in what State, if there is 
an inducement for a circulating medium the man who has the 
money goes to the Treasury and takes out circulating notes, and 
the is just as much a local bank as though it waschartered 
by State authority; and this idea that a national bank is some- 
thing separate from a local bank has no existence. 

When a man deposits his money let a certificate or bond be 
issued just as a bond is now deposited, adapting the law to it, 
the certificate or bond to be keptinthe Treasury. Itisnot assign- 
able to any human being: it is 2 there for the sole purpose 
of paying this currency if the bank fails to redeem. Leave the 
present system exactly as it is, only change the phraseology so 
that ‘‘lawful money” can be de ted instead of bonds. Pale 
away the current redemption at the Treasury here and require 
the k to redeem over its counter and at any other place that 
you may fix asacentral point. Now you redeem at Treas- 
ury, and it goes right back to the bank the next day. Let the 
bank manage its own business in itsown way, only provide that 
it must redeem its bills over its counter in coin. 

Let the law stand as it isin every respect, except that there 
must be, as is required now, a hundred million dollars of gold— 
I would say ‘‘coin”—and let no duty be collected except in coin, 
That will give the Government the reserve necessary to pay 
this circulating medium. Then, as soon as possible, pay off the 
gold and silver certificates, so that there shall be but one kind 
of paper money in the country, and that payable at the Treas- 
ury when the bank fails to redeem. Then, if there is a demand 
for circulating medium in any portion of the Union, the men who 
have the money to bank on can go and get their bills. Let that 
draw 2 per cent, with 14 per cent of taxation on the capital stock 
of the bank, leaving but one-half per cent for the pene of this 
carpeted to pay fora perfectlysafe, uniform currency, alike every- 
where. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


Mr. ENLOE addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. ADAMSof Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, to ask a member of 
this House to make an argument on the financial question before 
us, or even so much as to reply to the arguments alrèady advanced, 
in five minutes is almost a reductio ad absurdum. I shall, there- 
fore, occupy my five minutes with a few remarks as practical and 
to the point as possible, basing them on the experience of the 

ast. I hold in my hand an evidence of the financial condition 

orty years ago, which I have obtained with some difficulty, be- 
cause so soon do men forget the lessons of experience thatone has 
to glean his information about itlargely from the recollections of 
men like my honorable friend and colleague from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Grow. Even the records themselves become lost, or are 
difficult to obtain, after a la of a few years. Among the 
archives of the Philadelphia Library I have been enabled to ob- 
tain one of the old bank-note detectors which have been so often 
referred to in this discussion, but none of which have been pro- 
duced here as an object lesson. 

I hold in my hand Van Court's Bank Note Reporter, showing 
the rate of discount on different bank notes in the years 1856, 
1857, and 1858. In conversations with my father, who was one 
of the old-time merchants of Philadelphia, I have heard him 
say that it was absolutely necessary for every merchant and 
storekeeper from one end of the land to the other to subscribe 
for these detectors in ordér that he might know the rate of dis- 
count on the money which he took in over his counter. That 
was a tax upon every merchant and every storekeeper; but did 
the evilend there? Not at all. For, when his correspondent 
came to pay for the goods which he had bought, the merchant 
was obl to receive this money at whatever disadvantage, 
because it was a question of accepting this debased currency or 
losing his customer. 

What was the practical result on the commerce of the coun- 
try? Every merchant, every storekeeper, every man who had 
anything to sell was obliged to raise the price of his goods in 
order that he might secure himself 7 his losses on account 
of the rates of discount of the * e was obliged to take. 

I have heard the objection made here to the present system of 
ban that it enables certain bankers to make a greal of money; 


that it is not in the interest of the people, but in the interest of 
Let me tell gentlemen that no one who has not ex- 


the banks. 
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perience to inform him can have any idea of the tax laid upon 
the people under a currency of almost innumerable forms, ema- 
nating from banking institutions existing under the authority 
of the different States. 

Why, sir, one of the greatestfortunes ever made in this country 
in banking was laid, at least the foundation of it, by ‘shav 
these identical State bank notes. Under a system of this kin 
every banker in the country will be engaged in the business of 
shaving these notes to the last degree; and the farther the notes 
have to go to reach their place of redemption the greater will 
be theshave. Let our friends who support this amendment take 
into consideration the fact that by such legislation they would 
levy a tax on the people of this country on everything that they 
buy or exchange, on the money which they use or deposit, or 
draw out. $ 

Mark the contrast of such a system with the system now in 
vogue. Through all the great financial crisis of last summer 
was there ever a question raised as to the value of any national- 
bank note? Did anyone ever suppose that its redemption was 
in doubt or peril? The ple eagerly sought those notes. 
Many hired boxes in safe-deposit vaults, where they might hide 
away this currency of the banks. No one felt ang want of secur- 
ity; no one felt any fear as to the value of these notes. The peo- 
ple hoarded them side by side with gold and silver. Between 
such a currency and the currency which we would haye under 
the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee, how can any 
man looking back at the experience of the past, how can any- 
one who witnessed the crisis through which we passed last sum- 
mer, hesitate a moment as to the system which the best inter- 
ests of this country demand? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will now recognize some gentle- 
man in favor of the amendment. i pause. ] If no gentleman 
desires to speak on that side, the Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Lacey]. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, it would seem that the American 

ople had already fully paid the penalty of the error of Novem- 

r,1892. It would appear they are entitled to alittle rest at the 
hands of the party in power. The Wilson bill has cast its 
ominous shadow before it and brought surrow and ruin enough. 
The dire results of the assault upon the industries of America 
were foretold before the Chicago convention adopted its sweep- 
ing and destructive declaration against the protective system. 
The people of America, after full and fair warning, placed the 
men in power who were pledged to the experiment of putting 
American workmen on the plane of those of Europe. Only one 
remedy is open to the voters who made this most fearful mis- 
take, and that is to give notice at the polls that they now realize 
the fatal effects of their error. And this notice is being given 
as often ss the people get a chance to speak through the ballot 
boxes. 

The Wilson bill is being pruned down in the Senate under the 
beneficial warning of the recent elections until its ruinousinflu- 
ences have been greatly modified. We were glad to see its author 
return to this Housea few daysago restored in health, and it isa 
sourceof congratulation that his nefarious bill is passing through 
amore severe malady than that from which its genial but 
cee author has just recovered. How happy the voters of the 

nited States would be if they could attend the funeral of this 
misbegotten and unshapely legislative monstrosity. But the 
Democratic party was pledged to this error, and ruinous as it 
has proved in even its anticipation, they could hardly do other- 
wise than try the experiment. 


But it is not my purpose to discuss the tariff question. It is 
no longer necessary to argue that question. The ar, ent 
against it is seen in paralyzed business and in the clear sky that 


overarches the smokeless cities of industry. It is seen in the 
marching armies of unemployed men. It is heard in the com- 

laints of women and children whose daily bread has been taken 
from them by the suspension of the work with which husbands 
and fathers had been honestly employed. It is tasted in the 
bitter food offered by charity. It is felt inthe pangs of hunger. 
and in the rags of enforced idleness. Even the sense of smell 
misses the fragrance that was wont to greet the returning work- 
man at hisevening meal. The argument against the proposed 
legislation reaches the people through all the senses. We can 
hear it, see it, feel it, taste it, smell it. 

It would seem that all this ought to be deemed punishment 
enough. By the hostile anti-American legislation proposed 
heretofore, all industries have been stifled. But the present 
bill proposes to bring upon usa monetary chaos. Inall the hard- 
ships that the country has suffered under the present Adminis- 
tration there has been one redeeming feature. Our money has 
remained The free-trade times of 1857 were worse than 
the present in one thing, the money was then hopelessly, irre- 
trievably,irredeemably bad. Buchanan's times were worse than 
the present in the character of the money that was then in cir- 


culation. In the Chicago convention some wild-eyed States’ 
rights enthusiast conceived the idea of committing the Demo- 
cratic party to the restoration of the State bank currency which 
so deeply injured the last generation. The idea was conceived 
that the injection of this poison would stimulate the circulation. 

The platform approached the question in a gingerly way. 
After impudently ‘‘denouncing the policy of protection as fos- 
tering no industry so much as that of the sheriff,” a declaration 
of principles was announced which turns the whole country over 
to the sheriff. After declaring against the policy which has 
protected our industries, against reciprocity, which was rapidly 
enlarging our trade in this hemisphere, against all supervision 
of Federal elections, it finally, in a half subduedand modest way, 
sets out the declaration in regard to the proposed stupendous 
change in our paper currency as follows: 

We recommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State bank issues 
be repealed. 

No such question had been discussed before the people. The 
proposition had but recently been voted down in a Democratic 
Congress. It was not discussed in the convention, and after the 
adoption of the platform this declaration was generally repudi- 
ated by the party nominees in all parts of the North, and this 
plank was only upheld on the stump in the States lately con. 
nected with the Southern Confederacy. 

The extreme doctrine of States’ rights in those States is stil- 
popular there, and a jealous eye is cast upon the exercise of the 
great power of providing sound money ugh national agen- 
cies. 

The Committee on Banking and Currency have attempted to 
restrain this dangerous movement from taking legislative form. 
The leader of the Democratic Fifty-second Congress was de- 
graded from his chairmanship so tthe wild scheme of the 


Wilson bill might go through, but fortunately he was placed at 
the head of the ing and Currency Committee instead, where 
he has been able to some amends for the deeds heretofore 
done in the body. 


The majority of this House is Democratic, and the majority 
of that majority are fully committed to the purpose of restoring 
this wretched currency to circulation; and whether the y 
in power will continue to follow this leadership is to be deter- 
mined by its action upon the present bill. The idea seems to 
have taken hold of these men that there is some sort of alchemy 
in printing presses by which irredeemable paper issued by irre- 
sponsible corporations may be turned into solid wealth. The 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. MOLAURIN] says, Let us 
cast the bucket down over the side of the ship and draw up 
freely the fertilizing and refreshing water.” His allusion was 
more apt than he intended. Such currency might be as plenti- 
ful as the salt water of the sea, but it would be of as little fer- 
tilizing and refreshing power. The question of the constitu- 
tionality of the law taxing this money out of existence is now 
gravely discussed on the floor of the House, and the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LAWSON] treated the question as though it 
were an open one, and does not in his long and able ar, ent 
even refer to the fact that the Supreme Court of the United 
States had long agodeclared the statute valid under the Consti- 
tution. His colleague [Mr. BLACK] takes a bold stand and de- 
clares the law unconstitutional with the vehemence of that 
school of statesmen who denounce as unconstitutional all laws 
that they do not like. 

There is a large class of statesmen in this country who insist 
that anything is unconstitutional which they do not want to have 
done. They declare protection unconstitutional and then vote 
for protective duties on rice, sugar, and iron ore. The Constitu- 
tion becomes with them a local issue. Upon the question of con- 
stitutionality the prohibition against allowing the States toemit 
bills of credit would seem to preclude the States from doing 
through the agency of the banks what they can not do directly. 
But that question has been decided the other way by the courts 
and must be accepted. Vast issues of State bonds are pointed to 
as sources, not of debt and danger, but of actual wealth. The 
immense bonded debt of some of the States is suggested as the 
foundation for a sound banking capital,and the way of uti 
this debt by converting it into the blessing of good money is 
pointed to as a reason for taking off the prohibitive tax. 

Weare assured that the States that are the heaviest in debt 
will furnish us the most money, because they will have the nec- 
essary capital in the form of their unpaid obligations upon which 
to found the new currency. States will be rich not in propor- 
tion to what they have earned and saved, but in proportion to 
what they have heretofore borrowed and have been unable to 
pay. No wonder this pleasant and seductive scheme has found 
so many enthusiastic supporters among gentlemen represen 
such localities. Under the influence of these pleasing argu- 
ments we may look for a new phase of the question of readjust- 
ment between Virginia and West Virginia, and instead of ob- 
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poting to the assumption of the bonds as le should ensue 
see which fragment of the old Commonwealth could assume 
the most of them to convert into banking capital. Congress 
must decide the question upon propriety, g policy, and the 
welfare of the nation rather than upon constitutional grounds. 

A country that suffered from the proposed form of bad money 
only a third of a century ago ought to study its own history be- 
tore embarking again upon so dangerous a sea. In the panic of 
1873 there was no apprehension felt as to the soundness of our 
currency. It had been at a discount since the war, but the cer- 
tainty of its day of redemption was not doubted. 

In the close times of 1893 people never doubted the value of 
their paper money any more than they did the value of the coin 
itself. te the recent panic when banks were closing and mills 
shutting down the people drew their gold, silver, and paper all 
alike from the banks and hoarded it till the acute period of dan- 
ger had gone by. They never stopped to see if their money was 
gold, silver, greenbacks, silver certificates, gold certificates, or 
national-bank notes. 

In all the fear and uncertainty that ES no one ques- 
tioned that all the paper money would kept at par, and al- 
though the bullion value of a silver dollar fell to 50 cents, such 
was the confidence of the people in the integrity of our Gov- 
ernment, in its good faith and resources, that these dollars, too, 
retained their face value with gold and paper. The reason is 
simple. The Government was pledged to maintain these coins 
and all the paper currency at a parity with the best money in 
the world. It was evidently its pu not to go beyond the 
its limit of capacity in this direction. They did not rely on the 
faith of a single State, but upon that of a great Nation, spelled 
with acapital N. Ournation was able to maintain those pledges, 
and the people of America and of the whole world knew it. 

Suppose, now, we should add to all our other ills that of an un- 
certain, irredeemabie State currency? What would be the re- 
sult? It is not necessary to guess. e know what would hap- 
pen. History repeats itself at every turn. What has been pro- 
duced by this system will be producedagain. If the prohibitory 
tax isrepealed the States will begin again to emit money through 
the agency of local State banks. The States that have the least 
responsibility and the least judgment in matters of this kind will 
issue the most. The States having the least actual capital and 
- owing the most will issue the most Ass in the vain delusion 

that they are creating capital. Ins of this paper money be- 
ing bottomed on actual accumulated wealth it will be founded 
on past losses or future expectations. Hope alone will be the 
foundation for redemption, and it will be a Hope deferred that 
maketh the heart sick.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is some satisfaction to know that at least one 
menace to the prosperity of this country, a menace contained in 
the Democratic platform adopted in Chicago, is about to pass 
away. It has been conceded here this morning by the Demo- 
cratic leaders that there is no prospect of carrying the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox]. 
The country will receive this announcement with the utmost 
satisfaction, because whatever may be the feeling in Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Georgia, and a few other Southern States, we know 
that in the great North and Northwest the people, regardless 
of party, are opposed to the old State bank system. The ques- 
tion with them is not a constitutional one. It is a question of 
policy, of propriety, and of convenience. 

The constitutionality of the tax on issues of State bank money 
has been settled by the courts. The decisions leave no doubt 
upon the question. -But it is said that in repealing this tax, 
which now keeps all State bank money out of existence, some 
national supervision may be provided for that will make the 
money good. But the National Government has no power to 
control and supervise State banks of issue. It may tax the cir- 
culation, and thus prevent its issue, but it can not impose rules 
and regulations upon the management of these banks. It may 
tax them. It can not control them. If State banks may issue 
money at all they must issue it under such restrictions as the 
States see fit to impose. There is no higher duty imposed upon 
a great national government than that of coining money and 
vouching for the purity of its coinage. There is no greater ele- 
ment of weakness and distrust than to delegate this power toa 
multitude of agencies in different parts of the country under a 
variety of local laws and regulations, complex and uncertain in 
De nature and changing with the meeting of each local Leg- 

ure. 

To enlarge the system of coinage so as to include a number of 
countries adds still more to thisconvenience. The Latin Union, 
with its uniform system of coinage, has done much for the con- 
venience of the nations over which that union extends. Our 
sister Dominion of Canada has found it greatly to her advantage 
to adopt our coinage. And the paper money representing one 
of our coins should be equally as solid and as uniform as the 
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coinage itself. A paper dollar is the mere substitute of the coin, 
and to do its proper duty as asubstitute it must be kept equal to 
the coin that it represents. N 

If Georgia could coin a metallic dollar worth 90 cents, Illinois 
a dollar worth 95 cents, New York one worth 99 cents, and South 
Carolina a 75-cent dollar, the coin would cease to represent any- 
thing and merely go by its weight. In China the precious metal 
passes by weight, and a system of uniform coinage has not been 
adopted. Under a State bank system heretofore the paper 
money of different States was generally at a discount at home 
and almost invariably so away from home. The discount may 
have been small, but a discount was the rule, and paper at par 
was the exception, and the paper was constantly returning for 
redemption, whilst under the present system no one ever thinks 
of presenting a note for redemption unless to get new bills for 
ragged ones. Contracts under the old system were made pay- 
able in gold, in Illinois currency, or in Virginia currency. A 
dollar’s value depended upon what kind of a dollar it was. A 

aper dollar that would go at home when it crossed the State 
e fell to a discount. And some paper money would not go 
until it got away from home. 

In Thompson’s Bank Note Reporter—I read from the issue of 
May, 1859—bank bills were 1 at from one-eighth of I per 
cent discount up to 23 for bills in ordinary use. The good times 
of 1859 are cited by gentlemen from the South who support this 
bill. They forget the factsof the history of that period. For 
the year ending June 30, 1859, the exports of the slaveholding 
States amounted to $184,000,000, and that of the free States only 
$93,000,000. At the time of the greatest prosperity of the slave 
States, and when those States were exporting twice as much as 
the Northern States, the free States were growing rich much 
faster than their Southern sisters. Let me cite some extracts 
from Thompson’s Bank Note Reporter of December 31, 1859, 
showing the situation then and the reasons therefor given by 
that valuable journal: 


If exporting the products of this country is more conducive to wealth we 
should infer that the South is full of capital. But what are the facts? If 
any Southern State comes on the market for a loan it is taken atthe North. 
Ifa railroad borrows it is from the North. Southern bank stock is also 
largely held at the North. 


I quote again from that paper of the same date: 


The aggregato value of the product of the free States is much larger than 
that of the slave States, but it is not exported, because in the free States 
there is a home market. The vast numbers employed in mechanical and 
manufacturing pursuits consume the products of the soll. 


The Southern States before the unfortunate accession of the 
present Administration were beginning o realize and enjoy the 
benefits of a system which they have adopted so slowly. Those 
States are becoming dotted with manufacturing cities, and a 
home market is found in the mountains of Georgia, Tennessee, 
and Alabama. Capital is being transferred to the South, and, 
what is vastly better, is being created there. It is not ideal 
visionary wealth that they need there; it is real wealth, created 
by labor and saved by economy. Bank paper is only the shadow 
of wealth itself. Capital must exist before it can be utilized. 
Banks are mere receptacles of wealth. They produce nothing. 
The man who cries out the loudest against capital will not put 
his savings into a bank unless he believes that it has as its foun- 
dation an abundance of actual wealth. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAWSON] says it does not 
concern New so Se what kind of money is used in Georgia. 
He might as well say that it does not concern the hands as to 
what kind of blood is circulating in the feet. The business of 
this country is so inextricably interwoven, so connected, and so 
mutually interdependent thatno one part of it can be injured with- 
out affecting the whole. The idea that each State is aseparate 
and independent government, wholly unconcerned as to the 
prosperity or adversity of a sister State, is one of the chimeras 
of the antewar times that ought now to stay buried after it has 
cost so much to killit. Says the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BLACK], It is not the business of the National Government 
what kind of money is used in his State.” The power to punish 
counterfeiting has never been denied, and the prevention of the 
issuance of bad money under the force of the law is just as es- 
sential to protect the people. 

The State of Iowa, at the time when State bank money was 
struggling to retain its place in circulation, enacted a law mak- 
ing the circulation of outside State bank money a criminal of- 
fense. Theevil that led to sucha law must have been no trivial 
matter. At the present time, with the increased trade and fa- 
cilities of transportation, the necessity of uniformly good mone 
is a greater necessity than ever. Money of uniform value, g 
alike in Maine and Mississippi, has been enjoyed too long to be 
surrendered because a foolish plank has been smuggled into a 
platform that was constructed for campaign use only. 

A law compelling passengers to change cars ateuch State line 
would be no more unnecessary and absurd than the restoration 
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of a system of curronoy which experience has taught us could 
not be used with equal conveniense in all parts of our united 
country. 

The gentleman from Georgia claims that his State pays as 
much Federal tax per capita as any other State, and that there- 
fore she pays about $4,920,000 annually to the Government. If 
we consult her custom-house and internal- revenue payments we 
will find that she ave avery small sum indeed. I am not will- 
ing to admit his claims that under the present system of Federal 
taxation each State pays in proportion to population. He isin 
error there. Were we to adopt the direct system as proposed 
by the extremists of his party, it must bə appornoped according 
to population by the express terms of the Constitution, and then 
Georgia would pay as much tax per capita as Massachusetts or 
New York, but she does not do itnow. But no doubt he isright 
when he says that Georgia’s share of Federal taxation exceeds 
what the custom-houses on her coasts and her revenue collect- 
ors show by their reports. She paysit in the purchase of goods 
upon which taxes have been levied elsewhere. 

Now, how does she pay this? It is done in part with exports 
and the deficit,if any, is made up of money. Her trade with the 
other States of the Union is immense. If she attempts to do 
business at home with bad money she must trade at a disadvan- 
tage with those States whose money is good. Look at the his- 
tory of New England for an example. When beaver and wam- 

um ceased to be used as the current coin after trade with the 

ndians feli off, paper money took the peoa of the old Indian 
trading currency. Massachusetts kept her paper good in coin. 
The other provinces failed to do this duty, and Massachusetts 
by the superior quality of her money acquired a dominant posi- 
tion in trade which she easily maintained. Good money is just 
as necessary in Georgia as in Massachusetts. 

It has been stated that Senator Ben Hill some years ago advo- 
cated the repeal of this tax so that Georgia banks might make 
money ponn Said he, I want money so bad that it will not 
go outside of Georgia. I want money that will stay at home.” 

Upon this theory a circulating medium that will not circulate 
is regarded as the best of all currency. 

Why should anyone want money that will not go? It would 
be as useless as a dumb watch. 

The idea of these gentlemen seems to be that money should 
be easily manufactured. That the printing presses should be 
put to work by any local corporation that may be able to get 
authority from the State. They want this money as cheap as 
the leaves of autumn, and yet pretend to want it to be as valu- 
able as gold. They are like the old lady who wanted a very 
small pocket Bible, and at the same time wanted it to have the 
largest kind of print. Money that costs nothing is always worth 
just as little as its cost. e know what the diversified cur- 
rency laws of forty-four States would give us. 

We know that the great bulk of the currency that was issued 
prior to the war in the end fell dead in the hands of the work- 
man who received it for wages, or the farmer or planter who 
took it in psymsni for his products. 

Of all schemes for bringing ruin on thelaborerof this country 
there is none which equals the scheme of free trade in its dire- 
ful effects excepting the proposition to issue bad dollars with 
which to pay him for his daily toil. 

Capitalis not created by the multiplication of banks. Banks 
must be founded on reality. They must deserve confidence and 
there is only one way to maintain confidence, and this is by 
rendering ultimate redemption absolutely certain. 

When money depreciates and ceases to circulate freely it be- 
comes mere merchandise. 

If a debtor wishes to redeem an obligation he must sell his 
discredited paper for what it will bring in order to realize tho 
money with which to pay his debt. In 1859 to supply 30,000,000 
of people there were 1,570 banks in the United States. Each 
bank 8 issued a twenty-dollar, a ten-dollar, a five-dol- 
lar, a three-dollar, a two-dollar, and a one-dollar bill, making an 
aggregate of about 9,420 different kinds of notes in oxistence. 
These were each printed ona different plate, and a bank cashier 
had to learn the methods of detecting counterfeits among bills 
8 to nearly 10,000 in variety, besides the fact that at 
different dates there were different plates used by the same 
bank. He had to keep advised from day to day of the different 
discounts and new counterfeits, and new genuine issues. The 
ordinary man was helpless. Only an expert could transact busi- 
ness with safety, and eternal vigilance was the price of solvency. 

National unity has great advantages, and in no single matter 
is the advantage so great as in a uniform system of money of 
equal value, and so uniform in its appearance and so skillful in 
its execution that the commonest citizen may be protected 
against counterfeiting on the one hand and discounts on the 
other. I believe that not one Democrat in a hundred in Iowa 
favors this scheme of the extreme Southern wing ofhis party. 
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One Democrat denounced my utterance on this subject on the 
stump in 1892, saying it was not true the Democracy were in 
favor of “tom-cat” money. I wish he could have heard someof 
the recent speeches on the other side of this Chamber. That 
was a new name for it, but it has always borne some opprobri- 
ous 882 suggestive of the estimation in which it was held by the 
people. : 

It is, perhaps, asking too much of the Democracy to abandon 
the platform of 1892. But it is their duty. They must abandon 
that platform or the people will abandon the party. Many ofthe, 
members of this House refuse to admit the signs of the times. 
None are so blind as those who can not see—except those who 
willnot. And we have gentlemen in this House who prate of 
the good times of 1857 and want to return to the methods which 
produced those times. 

Any member here of the age of 50 ought to recollect that pe- 
riod. Bad money was then the rule; good money the exception. 

Secretary Hugh McCulloch concisely points out some of the 
evils of the system which is now held up as a model. He says: 


Itis not necessary to dwell upon the defects of the State bank systems, or 
the character of a considerable part of the notes which the ple were com- 
penoa to receive and treat as money. There were scarcely two States in the 

nion whosesystems were alike. In some States banks were chartered with 
proper restrictions upon their discounts and their circulation; in others 
without such restrictions. In some there was individual lability; in 
others no liability whatever, not even in cases of gross mismanagement, 
In some States the circulation of the banks was secured, partially at least, 
by mortgages and bonds; in others there was no security except the capital, 
which was frequently a myth. In soma States banking was a monopoly; in 
others it enjoyed the largest liberty. The consequence was that we had a 
bank-note circulation frequently worthless, and, when solvent, lacking that 
uniform value which was needed in business transactions between the citi- 
zens of the different States. It is enough to say that the circulation of the 
State banks was entirely unfitted for a country like ours; that by it the 

le were subjected to enormous losses, not only in the way of exchanges, but 

the inability of a great many of the banks to redeem their notes, 


This money was called red-dog currency among the other pet 
names given to it by an appreciative and inventive people, be- 
cause there was much of it that had a picture of a red dog lying 
down beside and faithfully guarding a safe. It is needless to 
Hy, that the safe was ps pak 

hat is not the kind of currency that we want to-day. A gen- 
eration has grown up who have never known the evils of local, 
noncirculating, irredeemable money. 

I give the following table of the condition of the State bank 
system just before the troubles of the war, in 1859. Our popu- 
lation then was 30,370,000: 


BANK STATEMENT IN UNITED STATES, A. D. 1859, 


3 


1 

TT a TE a a E A A A ES 8401, 976, 000. 00 
Sr VE A E E 193, 307, 000. 00 
Bank deposits — 250, 568, 000. 00 
Circulation and deposits combined --- 452, 875, 000. 00 
Circulation per capita ..........-. ae 6. 80 
Specie in bank --- 104, 537, 000. 00 
Loans --- 657, 183,000.00 
Stocks 3. 502, 000. 00 
Loans and stocks --- 720, 685, 000. 00 
ener occa cas a SNA S AES 8.50 

Every system, Mr. Speaker, must be tested by its operation in 
times of financial strain. In 1857 we had universal panic and 


ruin; and we had bad money because we had a bad system. No 
chain is stronger than its weakest link; and the strength of the 
State banks of that time was measured by the strength of the 
weakest bank having notes in circulation. Inthe panic through 
which we have recently been passing, our money has all been 
national-bank money. None of it has ever been for a moment 
atadiscount. It has stood the strain of this trying period to 
the satisfaction of the people. 

When we reflect that all this business was bottomed upon $104,- 
000,000 of specie in bank, the ch bane with which such cur- 
rency was regarded was clearly well founded. 

Gentlemen speak regretfully of the State bank issues because 
they furnished an elastic currency. Let me give you a sample 
of this so-called elasticity.“ 

MISSISSIPPI. 

In 1840 Mississippi had banks with a circulation of $15,171,639. 
In 1858 there were only two of these ‘‘elastic” banks left, and 
their circulation was only $169,400. 

Where was the balance of this vast issue of over $15,000,000? 
It was repudiated. The consciences of the managers of the 
scheme were also highly elastic. On January 1, 1856, there was 
in Mississippi $42 of paper to every $1 of specie in bank vaults. 
The less of such elasticity“ the better. 

In the Foster Report of January 28, 1893, I find the follo 
interesting statement in regard to this Mississippi money, an 
I refer to it particularly because the Mississippi money was per- 
haps the worst of a bad kind: 


When Bren 8 was admitted into the Union, in December, 1817, it had 
but one bank, with a capital of $100,000; and in 1830 it still had but a single 
bank, although its 2 had been increased to $950,600. In the 1 
the Planters’ Bank of Mississippi was chartered, with a capital of 83,000,000, 
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of which amount the State subscribed two-thirds, and issued 82,000,000 of 

6 per cent interest, in payment therefor. The bonds were 
sold ata mium of $250,000, which was deposited in the bank as a sinking 
fund, and from this fund, together with the dividends received on the State's 
stock in the bank, the interest on the bonds was to be The investment 


Was apparently a prosperous one, as the bank continued to pay 10 per cent 

dividends ae ee September, 1839, at which date the sinking fana nad 

inereased to $800, The State then transferredits pow to the ppi 

ee Company, but most of the large sinking d was subsequen 
t. 


5 cent bonds, to be loaned to the bank, for the payment of which the 
th of the State was pledged. Five millions of dollars in these bonds were 
issued to the bank in 1833 and an equal sum in 1839. The first installments of 
bonds was a by the commissioners of the bank with the P. lva- 
nia Bank of the United States, through-Mr. Biddle, its president, $5,000,000 
being received in payment therefor in installments. 
In 1840 commenced the memorable scheme of “repudiation in Mississippi, 
the L then issuing a warn: proclamation against ay further ne- 
tiation of the bonds, which he followed in 1841 by a communication to the 
— claiming that his proclamati 


t t on had vented an illegal sale of 
` the second — of bonds. His also S anA a statement of Se 


re aoe 5 8 2 issue of 55 „ W. 
bonds 55 we her ersdlr inviolate.” 
repudia and have never yet been paid. bonds issued to 

ers’ Bank were not Te but the people of the State in 1852 
refused, by a majority of 4,400 votes, to authorize a tax to redeem them. 
mune of the latter bonds, principal and interest, was, in July, 1854, 

The North had its awful example as well as the South. Michi- 
gan played the part of a A hai second to Mississippi. 

Let us consider what vantage will result from the adop- 
tion of son local system of money. It is inconvenient as well as 
unsound. 2 

Now, every dollar of our currency has back of it the good faith, 

the reputation, wealth, and the obligation of the whole nation. 
Money being of equal value all over the country, bank exchange. 
as a rule, is accepted everywhere at r per Solvent State and 
3 bank drafts share this conve ce with the national 


How was it under the local system? 

Failures of banks not only left the depositors in the lurch, but 
these who drew out their money saw it die on their hands. It was 
like Dead Sea fruit, fair to look upon, but dust and ashes to the 
lips. The losses by bill holders can not be estimated with any 
degree of exactness, but it was very large indeed. Then there 
were partial failures where bill holders obtained a small- per- 
centage of their money. The losses from these partial failures 
were also very great. 

The discounts paid in the exchange of money was an item that 

it would be hard to estimate, but these discountsin the payment 
with bank bills were of constant occurrence inall ordinary busi- 
ness transactions, and the value of the different kinds of money 
was quoted from day to day just as the values of railway stocks 
or bonds are quoted now. 
Another very serious matter of loss was the excessive 
rates of exchange paid to local banks. If adebtor in ee 
wished to make a remittance toa merchant in New Vork he could 
not buy his draft at one- eighth per cent or less as he can now; but 
the premium in his draft was something very serious. The 
banker not only charged his profit, but charged for a genuine 
risk. The money with which the draft was bought was at a dis- 
count and this had to be first taken into account. 

The fact that by the time the draft was paid the discount 
might greatly increase was also a proper subject of charge. If 
the paper money was at a discount of 2 per cent it might be 3 
in a few days, and this risk was roundly rated and charged for. 
And, worse yet, the banks ht fail and the whole of the paper 
money paid for the draft might be lost, and this was a danger 
that had to be taken into account and charged up by the seller 
of the draft. A general lack of confidence was an element of 
charges in exchanges, and as insurance premiums are high in 
pro rtion to the hazard, so exchanges were high in proportion 

e danger involved in handling such doubtful paper. Again, 
counterfeits were abundant and only the most skillful expert 
could expect immunity from loss on this account. 

The aggregate losses to the le from all these sources can 
not be computed, but the amount no doubt greatly exceeded the 
present national debt of the United States. 

The Republicans in this House are a unit upon this question. 
They have always stood and will stand for national unity, and 
there is no stronger bond of unity than that cemented by uni- 
shu i sound currency circulating freely in every part of the 

epu O. 

the scheme of demoralizing the currency shall succeed it 
must be wholly by Democratic votes. The perilous doctrine of 
extreme State’s rights has cost our people enough of sorrow, 
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enough of blood, enough of treasure to prevent it from being 
used now as the sponsor for the return of a ban system 
pie aga nothing in its history to inspire regret at its abandon- 
ment. 

Mr. BAKER of Kensas. Mr. Speaker, I had ho that some 
bill would be presented for the consideration of this House that 
wouldlead to the discussion of the financial question from every 
standpoint; in fact, sir. I shall discuss it from the standpoint of 
the effect of past legislation on the business interests of our 
country, and try to show what remedial agencies are needed to 
bring relief to our people. 

Are we to-day on the border land of prosperity, or inthe slough 
of 3 Are we prepared to grapple with the question 
that has and will have more to do with the future prosperity of 
our le than any other question, or will we defeat the ex 
tation a our ple in creating remedial agencies to meet their 
needs? We have theoretical as well as practical statesmen. 
Are we prepared to advance upon a higher plane, or must we 
retrograde? 

Many of our members seem to remember the green ficlds of 
the past. Do we realize the living issues of the present? 

Are wea p ve ple, ready to use the appliances of 
science and art for the advancement of our people in material 
prosperity? 

We are brought face to face with an anomalous condition—a 
condition more grave, to my mind, than any we have experi- 
enced in our previous as a nation. 

We have the experience of the past to guide us. Have we the 
wisdom to avail ourselves of thelessons she hastaught? There 
have been 5 in our history. We have had advances 
and declines. e have had periods of great prosperity followed 

riods of great adversity. 

o have, on one hand, enormous accumulations of capital held 
by our privileged classes. On the other hand, we have wide- 
spread ptcy by a virtuous poor, who are unable to find 
pi 2 The severance between the rich and the poor 
which exists to-day, to me, is a sad thought. 

The depression of the labor market is a subject that calis for 
the wisest statesmanship. The gap between the necessities of 
our people and their ability to supply them has widened from 
day to day. Their homes are passing rapidly into the hands 
of the capitalists. The distress in our me litan districts is 
without parallel in our history. The press is filled from day 
to day with news of strikes, starvation, failures, suicides, and 
crimes. The juggernaut of the privileged classes is crushing 
out the lives of the masses. f 

What can we do to change this condition? Yes, what will we 
do to coengo ihis condition? 

I affirm that it is within the power of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, with the sanction of the President, to place this coun- 
try ona higher plane on the road to prosperity than she has 
ever 3 

Relief can be had and prosperity enjoyed 
by a proper recognition of their rights, and by our creation of 
the conditions upon which that rity rests. 

This Government is a nation in the fullest sense of the word. 
A new breath of life is stirring society to-day. New views are 
1 forming. Men are reading and thinking as they never 
did before. The maxims of the old parties are placed in the 
crucible. They will be tried. Those that are true will be ac- 
cepted, but the dross will be rejected. The masses are saying 
that the principles which we have had in vogue for the last thirty 
years not bear the light of day. The poor say, We are 
weak, but you are strong. Employment is necessary for us.” 

New hopes and new ns will enter the heart of the 
masses of our people as soon as we adopt those conditionsor laws 
which are necessary to their success and happiness. 

For thirty years we have adopted principles well suited to the 
interest of our wealthy classes. No stronger evidence of that 
fact could be produced than the condition the people are in to- 
day. Congress from year to year has ted what 
has been asked of it by that class. We acknow! pies that they 
are an in part of this ee ve berate Reser eee 
should be duly considered. But are they not a class that need 
but little help from the nation? Should its strong arm be ex- 
tended to them or to the weaker class who need her assistance? 

We find the poor to-day in a condition in which ey eer 
able to help themselves. They are tied by an enslaving d: 
tution. You say this is a free country, but to the destitute this 


is mockery. 
lift himself from the degradation 


The child of labor ma: 
which surrounds him and me a power for good, but his sur- 


are powerful auxiliaries to his rise and 5 
The labore: koula be asde to feel that society IE his friend, 
ready to aid him in every legitimate pursuit. Iwould plead the 
cause of the laboring people. They are a part of our common 


by all of our people 
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humanity. They are in possession of the social and intellectual 

ualities peculiar to the human family. They create the wealth. 
We shoulti create the conditions by which they may be enabled 
to enjoy the fruits of their labor. © will all agree that should 
‘our people be able to buy or sell, to work or rest at pleasure, to 
have money tospend in travel or for the luxuries of life, it would 
be a condition greatly to be desired by every lover of his coun- 


A man may be born to pauperism or vagrancy. A man may 
be made such by law. Millions to-day are earnestly asking for 
labor which can not be had. Why does this condition exist? 

Let not this House adjourn until we have solved the key to 
the situation. To open the great treasures of our country we 
must create the conditions by which labor can be made profit- 
able. Until labor is profitable it will be unemployed. A home- 
stead in the Westupon which notuna profitable can be raised 
is a poor boon tothe homesteader. The rolling mills of our na- 
tion which are closed are but a mockery to the skilled laborer. 

Happy homes can not exist with starving wife and children. 
The unearned increment of wealth in muscle, mind, and body 
must have exercise or it will perish. 

The farmer is compelled to sell the product of his labor at a 
loss.. The skilled mechanic finds no market for his labor. The 
merchant is without his usual customers. The money loaner 
finds his business seriously depressed. The manufacturers’ mills 
are idle. The mortgagee is the only land agent who is reaping 
a harvest. 

This is the condition we find our country in during this last 
deeade of the nineteenth century. What has brought about this 
condition? In the three parties who have the honor to be rep- 
resented upon this floor we find a wonderful diversity of opin- 
ion in regard to it. 

After a careful study of the history of nations and the causes 
which haye led to the prosperity of the people, we are com- 

lied tosay that our present condition has been brought about 
by the violation of the fundamental principles upon which suc- 
cessful business can be carried on. No man can violate the laws 
of his physical being without suffering the penalty. No nation 
can violate the principles upon which successful business is con- 
ducted without prostrating the industries of her people. 

What our country needs most to-day is pure, noble, patriotic 
statesmanship. e need no additional territory. We need no 
more laborers. But we do need lawmakers with broad minds 
and pare hearts, who can'grasp the needs of the hour and formu- 
late laws which re ize the rights of all, and which will cre- 
ate the means by which the energy, the skill, and the intelli- 
gence of our people may have perfect play in the development 
of the wonderful resources of our country. 

The an who owns a coal mine and refuses to utilize it; but 
sells his labor to purchase that necessity, would be considered 
unwise. Exactly that condition exists with us to-day as a na- 
tion. We have closed our mines; we have been compelled to 
sell the product of honest labor for less than it cost to buy the 
money of Europe to meet our necessities. 

Weare rich in land, a fruitful soil, with an abundance of min- 
eral wealth. In fact, we possess everything within ourselves 
to make us the greatest nation of ancient or modern times. 

We want men broad enough minded to formulate laws, with- 
=e 2 to take an ocean voyage, or to indulge in a dinner at 

a plate. 

It seems to me that after breathing the salt air and indulging 
in the highly-seasoned victuals of the metropolis the minds of 
some of our statesmen become suddenly clouded; the vision is 
seriously affected. They can not see anything outside of a cir- 
cle. ouldit not be better for the people if our statesmen fished 
in fresh water? 

We boast of our intelligence, and yet the lobbyist is at every 
door to instruct us how to vote, It may not beacrime to bea 
lobbyist, but is there not some danger of the lobbyist making 
criminals of some of our statesmen? 

It may be a sin to step upon the grass, in the eye of our law- 
makers, but is it not a greater crime to tolerate the lobbyist as 
is done in the two Houses of Congress? 

Weknow there is a great diversity of opinion in regard to the 
causes that have led to the condition that exists in our country. 
Iknow that the views of my party differ radically from the 
views entertained by the old parties. We will accord to you 
honesty of opinion. Will you go the same with us? If we are 
right and you are wrong, we think that you should accept the 

ht and eee the wrong. 
e past history of our nation and of Europe should be our 
teacher. We have had many periods of prosperity in the his- 
tory of our Government. We have also had many periods of 


business depression of varying degrees. 
rE repeats itself, and I think we will all admit thatit 


ht be well to examine avd see whether the causes 


late a great fortune, but by laws granting 


which exist at this time are the same that have existed during 
former panics. We affirm, in the first place, that they are alike 
in many respects and unlike in others. While it is true that 
the great bone of contention between the political parties in the 
past history of our country has been the tariff, we affirm that the 
primary cause is to be found in othercauses, and that the tariff, 

igh or low, has in no instance been the cause of our trouble, 
From 1860 to 1865 we had quite an increase in tariff duties. We 
had a large increase in the eirculating medium of the country. 
We had a very large increase in the indebtedness of the coun- 
try. Wehad the mostrapid development in the Northern States 
during that time that we had ever had. 

It has been said to me on the floor of this House that it ht 
be necessary to have another war to bring e e to the 
country. ealth is not created by the elements of destruction. 
Itis a plant that grows in harmony with the laws founded on 
business principles. 

The American Review, in 1876, says: 

minis money and ppreastve upon 
Sonor whom, in sapa then 1 —— tates . sufferers, — sens 
cause stagnation of business, reduce productions, and enforce idleness. 

If the converse of this is true, it will account for our greater 
prosperity from 1860 to 1865. 

It may be well to inquire and see what Congress has done to 
lead to the conditions we have at present. From 1865 until the 
present time we seem to have done all we possibly could as a 
nation to build up certain industries at the expense of others. 
To prove this fact we have only to look at the great develop- 
ments of railroads and banking and manufacturing industries. 
The accumulation of wealth by those three classes is without a 
parallel in history. The manufacturing industries from 1880 to 
1890, according to statistics, increased 80 per cent. The farm- 
renting families during the same time, increased 404 per cent. 
It is impossible for a man, during a lifetime, by labor, to accumu- 
patents, charters, 
subsidies, protection to certain industries, which take from the 
people their earnings and transfer them to the beneficiaries of 
these laws, we have,as a result, millionaires and tramps. With 
just laws such conditions would not prevail. 

The late Census Bureau furnishes some marvelous revelations 
that it may be well for us to carefully consider. We find that 
about one-fifteenth of the capital of the country was invested in 

i ing, but they took to themselves nearly one-fifth of the 
wealth gained. 

We find that the national banks, with less than one-sixtieth 
of the entire wealth of the country, gained annually one-tenth 
of the entire wealth. - 

We also find that one-ninth of the wealth of the country is in- 
vested in manufacturing, rail ing, and national banks, and 
that they took to themselves three-fifths of the wealth gained 
for 3 eron oe aoi we are toroa e the a that 
some radi gislation is n or gen rosperity 
of the country. They feed upon 1 —.— industries. bic 

Mr. Speaker, Iam one of those who would like to see every 
industry in our country prosperous, and I believe with proper 
legislation that happy condition can be brought about. 

I will not digress further to give statistics. I have given suffi- 
cient to show that some of our industries have been particularly 
favored, and are not in need of the strong arm of the Govern- 
ment to be raised in their behalf, as some of my Republican 
friends insist is necessary. These vast accumulations of capital 
= resent theaggregate accumulation of the product of so much 


We shall, in the further discussion of this question, attempt 
to show the causes that have existed which have enabled these 
industries to accumulate their vast wealth, also to show the leg- 
islation we have had that has aided in the impoverishment of 


oor pepa 

War has been said to be an unmitigated evil. That it calls into 
action the worst of human passions we must all admit. But may 
it not lead to the practice of some of the highest of human vir- 
tues? There are men who gloat over the horors of a battlefield. 
On the other hand, we find it cultivates uncompl patriot- 
ism and fortitude. In many it seems to develop the germs of fu- 
ture greatness. 

At the close of our late war 2,000,000 of our citizens returned 
to the quiet walks of life. They sheathed their swords and en- 
tered upon the great battle of life, which to many of them has 
been a serious struggle for existence. I think may truth- 
fully be said of four-fifths of the people North and South. Lam 
one of those who do not for one- moment believe that that was 
9 I believe it was all caused by unjust class legislation. 

That the people of the North were in a prosperous condition 
at that time we must all adinit, while the condition of payee 
in the Southern States was just the opposite. Itwas thought by 
many that we had a redundant currency in the North. It is a 
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well-known fact that the South was almost destitute of money 
to conduct a legitimate business. It has been a serious question 
whether there would have been a superabundance of moneyif it 
had been distributed ever the entire country at the close of the 
war. Be that as it may, we shall attempt to show what might 
logically be expected from the legislation we have had. 

ne who has carefully gleaned the pages of history uses the 
following language: 

Whoever has studied with attention the structure or tendencies of society, 
either as they are portrayed in the annals of ancient story or exist in the 
complicated relations of men around us, must have become aware that the 

_ greatest evils which, in the later stages of national progress come to afflict 
mankind, arose from the undue uence and paramount importance of 
realized riches. That the rich in the later stages of national progress are 
constantly getting richer and the poor poorer, is a common observation 
which has been repeated in every age, from the days of Solon to those of Sir 
Robert Peel; and many of the greatest changes which have occurred in the 
world—in particular the fall of the Roman Empire—may be distinctly traced 
to the long-continued operation of this pernicious tendency. * For 
the evils complained of arose from the unavoidable result of a stationary 
currency, coexisting with a rapid increase in the numbers and transactions 
of mankind; and these were only aggravated by every addition made to the 
energies and productive powers of society. 

Unfortunately in our history our chief cause of complaintarose 
not so much from the unavoidable result of stationary currency 
coexisting in the rapid increase in the number and actions 
of mankind. As we commenced new developments which re- 
quired vast means to carry them to a successful completion, we 
reduced the volume of our circulating medium hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. If astationary volume of money is sodangerous 
to the proper development of the industries of a people, what 
would be the logical effect of a large reduction in the volume of 
the medium through which these industries were carried on? 

At the closeof the war we had a currency expanded beyond the 
amount we were used to before the war. Everyone had employ- 
ment. Men ofcharacter were able to borrow money at moderate 
rates of interest. New enterprises were springing up on every 
side, and labor was in greatdemand at fair wages. That was the 
condition at the commencement of the legislation that followed 
the close of the war. 

From Alison's History of Europe, chapter 1, I quote the fol- 
lowing extract: 

Butif an increase inthe numbers and industry of man coexists witha 
diminution in the 1 53 which their transactions are car- 
ried on, the most serious evils await ety, and the whole relations of its 
different classes to each other will be s y ed; and it is in that 
state of things that the saying proves true that the rich are every day 

richer and the poor growing poorer. 

No one knew at this time whether our currency was in excess 
of the amount required to carry on our business successfully or 
not, nor is there any way by which that fact can be ascertained. 
The South, which was without currency, had their fields to till, 
their mines to work, their cities and railroads to rebuild. We 
can readily see that their needs would naturally absorb a large 
amount of the currency of the country. Prior to this time we 
had commenced the most wonderful developments in railroad- 
ing, manufacturing, building of cities and towns, dotting our 
Western 1 with new homes—all of which required a large 
amount of money. 

We see, Mr. Speaker, the conditions we were in at that time 
were exactly the conditions Mr. Alison speaks of when he 
warns us that the most serious evils await society when a nation 
attempts to make great developments upon a diminishing cur- 
rency.. His theory is not a new one. It combines the experi- 
ence of ages. It is one which should never be disregarded by 
any who legislate for the good of the people. 3 

e social evils which we are enduring at this time, the dis- 
tress on all sides, the bankruptcy that has overtaken so man. 
business enterprises, are due to two causes: First, the curtail- 
ment of our currency at a time when the numbers and activities 
of our people were rapidly increasing; second, the excessive 
taxation which has rested like a nightmare upon their heads. 

We hear much said about the honor of our nation, but we 
rarely hear a voice raised in this House in honor of the home- 
builder. I ag Na the good name of our country as much as any 
man here, but its honor can not be maintained by destroying the 
homes of our people. 

The contest for the last thirty years has beena battle between 
the debtor and creditor class. The creditor class is now resting 
in the lap of luxury. The debtor class is obliged to deny him- 
self and family the necessaries and comforts of life that he may 
maintain his credit. He asks us for relief, which itis in our 
pows to give; he warns us that he is being crushed to earth by 

adverse surroundings. The laboring man asks for labor, 
the farmer asks fora profitable price for the products of his 
farm, the manufacturer asks for the conditions which will en- 
ae him to start his machinery, the creditor asks for his pound 
esh. 

These are the conditions we are brought face to face with to- 

day. We may continue the cowardly course that was inaugurated 


in last summer's session; but if we do, let me warn you that 
those who vote for measures a the interests of the people, 
and have an honest and intelligent constituency, will not be re- 
turned to Congress. There is atime when the righteous indig- 
nation of the pee will cause them to raise themselves above 
party prejudice, and weigh a party by their acts and not 
their promises. You who believe that the ple will always 
remain the pliant tool of the politician are likely to find your- 
selves sadly mistaken. 

Mr. Speaker, ifa man would suggest a practical solution for 
the evils which confront us, he would be scoffed at on the floor 
of this House. 

The physician who has a very sick patient realizes that he 
must resort to heroic treatment to cure him. The body politic 
is afflicted with aseriousform of leprosy to-day, and needs simi- 
lar treatment at our hands, 

I have no sympathy with those who believe in the survival of 
the fittest. Do all we possibly can to bring relief, and yet it will 
be months before we dare hope for any permanent relief to come 
to the masses of our people. Contraction has destroyed confi- 
dence. The possessor of realized riches has no faith in the prof- 
itable investment of capital at this time. I would suggest that 
the first step for vs to take in restoring confidence would be to 
deprive the Secretary of the Treasury and the national banks 
of the power of further contracting the currency and issuing 
any more gold interest-bearing bonds. Our people must be 
taught to know that this is a Government of, by, aoa for the peo- 
ple. If the capitalist finds that he can not secure more Gov- 
ernment bonds he will naturally seek for investment elsewhere. 
Let us assure the poopie that there will be no more betrayal in 
that direction, and it will naturally tend to the restoration of 
confidence. 

By judicious financial legislation cur recuperation would be the 
marvel of the world, but without it the hopes and aspirations of 
our people will be crushed. 

You insist that you have been prosperous in the East. We 
prank that that is true so far as manufacturing and money loaning 

concerned. It is not true so far as the farmers are concerned. 
It is also true that we in the West have furnished the grain and 
the South the oil cake to feed the cow, while you of the East 
have got the milk and butter. 

A few things have become evident to every student of history. 
One is that the object in contracting the currency is to increase 
the purchasing power of money. You, gentlemen, have fully 
realized that the mad experiment which has been going on in 
this country for years has swept away the garnered capital of 
the toiling millions. 

Your policy has been by contraction to compel the farmer to 
plant two acres where he formerly planted but one. He is then 
compelled to sell the product of the two acres at less than the 
price he should have received for one. Then when he goes to 
market with the product of his labor you meet him with thecry 
of overproduction. No farmer will raise wheat to sell for less 
than 60 cents a bushel unless compelled to. By yourlegislation 
you have debased the industry of my people. Is it your purpose 
to make the farmers of this country vassals and slaves? If you 
have intelligence pete. es represent an intelligent constit- 
uency, you know that this is the tendency of your legislation. 

If you have not intelligence enough to know this, resign and 
go home like honest men, and let your people send men here 
who can and will honestly represent them. It has been a cus- 
tom for many yonne for a nation to show its gratitude to the de- 
fenders of their country by granting them a pension. But our 
generosity knew no bounds. We not only pensioned the old 
soldier—which has always met with my heartiest a 2 8 8 
but for each dollar we have given him, Which we taxed him for, 
we have taxed him 82 for a service pension to the bondholder, 

It is not so strange that the people have been so fully taxed 
when we see that the city of Washington, the bondholders, and 
the manufacturers have all been made wards of the nation. The 
resources of our Government and the integrity of the people 
furnish $3,000,000,000 with which to create, arm, feed, pay, and 
clothe our Army and Navy. 

Speaking of this reminds me ofa little incident. When our 
credit was such that we were unable to borrow $5,000,000 of the 
bankers at 12 per cent., we created an irredeemable legal-tender 
currency, which restored the credit of the nation and lifted our 
people from banlsruptcy to affluence. 

The system of contraction adopted in 1866 worked so satisfac- 
torily to Congress that when they saw the failures had increased 
from 520 in 1865 to over 5,000 in 1873, and had reduced the prices 
of the farm products in the country to nearly one-half what they 
were in 1866, another grand scheme possesssed their souls. 
They said we will demonetize silyer, as that has been the great 
measure of values for farm products. Our Congress evi- 
dently read the report that was made before the French cone 
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ven by such men as M. 


vention in 1869, where testimony was 
uland, governor of the 


Wolowski, Karon Rothschild, and M. 
Bank of France. 
Mr. Wolowski said: 


The sum total of the precious metals is reckoned at fifty milliards, one-half 
gold and one-half silver. If by a stroke of the pen they suppress one of these 
metals in the monetary service they double the demand for the other metal, 
to the ruin of all debtors. — 

Baron Rothschild said: 

The simultaneous employment of the two precious metals is satisfactory 

and gives rise to no complaint. Whether gold or silver dominates for the 

time being, it is always true that the two metals concur together informing 
the monetary circulation of the world, and it is the general mass of the two 
metals combined which serves as the measure of the value of things. The 
suppression of silver would amount to a veritabte destruction of values 
without any compensation. 


At the session of the Belgian Monetary Commission, October 
30, 1873, Prof. Laveleye said: 


Debtors, and among them the state, have the right topay in gold or silver, 
and this rightcan not betaken away without disturbing the relation ofdebt- 
ors and creditors, to the prejudice of debtors, to the extent of perhaps one- 
half, certainly of one-third. To increase all debts at a blow is à measure so 
violent, so revolutionary, that I can not believe that the government will 
propose it, or that the chambers will vote it. 

Knowing the effects that would logically follow the demoneti- 
zation of silver, they demonetized it in the interest of the cred- 
itor class, as Wolowski said, to the ruin of all debtors. To my 
mind the purpose of Congress in demonetizing silver will ad- 
mit of but one conclusion, and that is, that it was premeditated 
legislation on the part of Congress, with a full understanding of 
the effects that would follow. è 

Rothschild said that the suppression of silver would amount 
to veritable destruction of values without any compensation. 
Was he inspired that he was able to so clearly point out the in- 
evitable effects that would follow the demonetization of silver? 

From time immemorial golà and silver have been recognized 
as the standard money of the world. Ina great partof the his- 
tory of the past there was not enough of the two metals to form 
the basis of legitimate trade of the world. To destroy the use 
of one would create a famine in the money markets of the world 
of the most direful consequences. Laveleye could not be made 
to believe the state could engage in such revolutionary legisla- 
tion. And yet wê find our own Congress did, the purpose for 
which I think no intelligent man will doubt. 

Among my papar I find a clipping from a N by Bob In- 
gersoll, in which he gives utterance to the following words, 
which express my ideas more forcibly than I could with my own 
language: 

STRONG WORDS BY BOB INGERSOLL. 

Isaid I would say one or two words oe on such vulgar things as gold 
and silver. I am as satisfied as I am that I live, that the few—the few who 
control the debts, the currency, the money of the world—have combined, 
either 3 unconsciously, to make the debtor pay more than the 
creditor has a right to ask. 

The tendency has always been in this world to put the burdens upon those 
least able to bear them. In barbarian countries the women have to do the 
work simply because they are weaker—that is all. And the others. being 
the — 3 do not expend their strength in working, but expend their 
strength in making the weaker do their work. 

This is 5 the same in our society to-day. Between the rich and the 
poor, if the burden is to be borne in this country, it is to be borne by the poor 
always. They are the first to suffer. Let the blast of war blow in this coun- 
try, Who goes to the war? Who s to the front? The millionaires? Not 
one. Whogoes? The great presidentsof rations? The bankers? The 
men who preside over great vaults of gold? Notmuch! The poor go, be- 
cause nine times out of ten the poorer the man is the more patriotic? The 
poor bear burdens of this country and of this world. 

Only a few youre ago our money was gold and silyer—money that had been 
the money of man for thousands of years, Our silver was demonetized and 
gold made the standard. 

There is no man in the United States with ingenuity enough to account 
for the demonetization of silver in 1873. There is not one. e need alto- 

ther more money than we have. How much have we got? Four or five 
—— millions in silver; five or six in gold—six hundred millions, maybe, 

er. 

Sixty-five millions of pid noe the most active, the most energetic, the most 
roe people of the world—on the face of the globe. 

e need twice as much money per capita to do the business of this coun- 
try as is needed to do the business of any other country. There is always 
somebody that is crazy for fear there will be more currency. I want just 
all the money we can get. Silver is good enough for me. All I wantof 
money is to pay my debts. Yes, sir; and I want the law to compel the other 
fellow to take what 1l take. That is good enough for me. 

I believe that every ounce of silver that is dug under the American flag 
should be coined free under the American flag. man makes a contract to 
pay certain money in five years. Iwant a lawso that he can pay the money, 
9 —— an comes due, with the money that was money when he made 

e contract. 

Ido not think the few should have the right to combine to increase the 
value of what people call money against the debtor and in favor of the cred- 
itor. I want the free coinage of all the silver that you can win from the 
silver mines of America, and if foreign countries do not want our silver we 
will not trade with them. 


Mr. Ingersoll does not use the language of a political shyster, 
but the language of one who believes in the equity of contracts, 
knowing, as he does, thatthe equity of contracts has been violated 


from time to time by the legislation that we have had in the in- 
terest of the moneyed class. 

We have expanded the industries of this country. 
created thereby additional demands for money. 


We have 
e have failed 


to create an additional volume of money to meet those demands. 
We have destroyed the basis upon which the contracts of this 
country were made. We have compelled the creditor class who 
contracted debts with cheap money to pay the same with dear 
money. 

My Republican friends well know that in reducing the volume 
of money they thereby increased tariff duties that doubtless will 
account for their 112 votes for the repeal of the Sherman law. 

Mr. Speaker, such has been our love for the men who create 
the wealth of this country that we have invited pauper labor of 
the world to come in in competition with them; we realizing : 
that the only protection that our laborer has is the passage 
money between the Old World and this. 

As civilization and the necessities of the people advance, the 
more wealth that labor creates the less we find it is permitted 
to enjoy. 

Have we as a people ceased to believe in the Declaration of 
Independence? Our enactment of laws seem to point strongly 
in that direction. 

The People’s party believe that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire; that skilled labor can and does produce more wealth than 
unskilled, and that we should create the conditions which will 
enable him to enjoy his share of the additional wealth thus cre- 
ated. The question then presents itself: Can we do it? Wesay 
yes. The history of the past makes the means necessary for 
this so plain that a wayfaring man, though a fool, can not err.” 

We have arrived at that period in our history that we must 
either forbid foreign immigration or we must radically change 
our financial legislation or the producing classes will be reduced 
to vassalage. How can immediate relief be had? 

8 Stuart Mill, in Principles of Political Economy, on page 

1, says: ‘ 

That an increase of the —.— 5 ot money raises prices and a dimunition 


lowers them is the most elementary proposition in the theory of currency, 
and without it we should have no key to any other, 


And again, he says: 

If the whole money in circulation was doubled, prices would double, If 
it was only increased one-fourth, prices would rise one-fourth. 

Ricardo says: 


That commodities would rise and fall in price in proportion tothe increase 
or diminution of money, I assume as a fact that is incontrovertible. 
That such would be the case the most celebrated writers on political econ- 


ye are agreed. 

The value of money does not wholly depend upon its absolute quantity, 
but on its quantity relative to the . it has to accomplish; and the 
same effect would follow either of two causes—from increasing the uses for 
money one-tenth, or $ its quantity one-tenth; for in either 
case its value would rise one-tenth. 


William Stanley Jevons, professor of political economy in 


Owens University, England, says that— 3 

Increasing the quantity of maey loosens the country from old bonds of 
debt and habit as nothing else could. It throws increased re before 
all who are making and acq wealth, somewhat at the mse of those 
who are enjoying acquired wealth. It excites the active and skillful classes 
of the community to new exertions, and is, to some extent, like a discharge 
of his debts. . 

Prof. Francis Bowen, in his work on American Political Econ- 
omy, page 280, says: : 

All exchange is a barter of merchandise for money; and the quantity of 
money which an article of merchandise will command in the market is 
termed its price. Increase that quantity, and the price of all articles inevi- 
tably rises; diminish it, and the price as certainly falls. 

We find a perfect consensus of opinions by the ablest writers 
on political economy; they agree upon the following facts. We 
also find that the views enunciated by them are in accord with 
the views of such writers as Alison and Doubleday in their 
Financial History of Europe. 

First. Withan increased currency the tendency is to prosperity 
and with a decreasing currency the tendency is to the reduc- 
tion of labor and labor’s product. 

Second. With an increased volume of business without an in- 
creasa in the volume of money, the tendency would be to lower 
prices. 

Third. With the use of both gold and silver as the basis of 
the moneyed circulation, we would have the most stable circu- 
lating medium ever devised by the ingenuity of man, and by the 
rejection of silver as one of the standard moneys of the world 
a have reduced the product of labor and labor’s product one- 


Fourth. By establishing the gold standard, we have doubled 
the debts of all debtors; we have doubled the income of all those 
who have fixed salaries and who have regular in comes from 
bonds, notes, and stocks of all kinds. By this violation of the 
principles of equity we have transferred many millions of hard- 
earned money of the debtor to the creditor class. 

In this we realize that a great wrong has been done to the 
masses of our people. We will all agree that an honest man 
will pay his honest debts, if ible, and we of the People’s 
party believe it is the duty of the Government to create the 
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means by which he can pay those debts. We believe also that 
the Congress that fails to create those conditions is as culpable 
as the man who has the ability to pay and fails to meet his hon- 
est obligations. We can not the responsibility if it 
is within our power. Thatitis within our power I think we 
mustall agree. 

I have stated thatwe have theoretical statesmen, but theories, 
unless based on logical facts, are dangerous; but in adopting 
logical conclusions based on the experience of the t enables 
us to adopt principles in harmony with the experience of the 
ages, that are known to be sound and well calculated tomeet the 
needs of an industrial people. 

The inquiry which naturally presents itself, what are the 
fundamental ston sy upon which the monetary interest may 
rest that are sound, safe, and expanding, to meet the wants of 
anindustrial people? First, we should bank upon our own capital 
so far as we have capital to bank upon; second, we must use 
the means that carries with it equity in the redemption of all 
contracts. 

We believe, as Wolowski says, if by a stroke of the pen they 
suppress one of these metals in the monetary service they would 
double the demand for the other metal to the ruin of all debtors. 
That that has been done we must confess with shame, and the 
fruit of that legislation is to be seen in the four millions of 
unemployed in this country who have been forced to become 
tramps. 

It takes time to create the causes that lead to a panic, but the 
more aggravating they are the more serious the panic. 

Our panic began in 1868; it has gradually grown in power, 
with slight variations, until the present time; now we are brought 
face to face with conditions which it seems our statesmen have 
not the ability to grapple with. It is much easier to destroy 
than to make alive. : 

We have used the taxing power of the Government to foster 
certain industries. We have failed to create the condition by 
which our people can absorb the product of those industries. 
Destroy the ability of the people to purchase the necessities of life, 
with their wants unsatisfied, and you create discontent. If our 
object is toenslave the masses of the people, our first step should 
be to destroy theschoolhouses. The suffering of an enlightened 
and intelligent people in vassalage is much greater than an ig- 
norant and vicious class in the same condition. 

The hardest blow that was ever struck at the manufacturing 
industries of this country was struck when silver was demone- 
tized; the next was by the repeal of the Sherman law, gran 
us upon a gold basis. If our finanves are to rest on a gold basis 
nothing but absolute free trade will satisfy the wealth-produc- 


ang Gamos of this country. If you in your madness drive us to 


you must take the consequences. 
The most striking el I have seen drawn between the 
8 the present time is from twoclippings from newspapers. 
ey indicate that our condition is not all that we could desire 
and that causes have been at work which are ver detrimental 
to society and civil government. They are as follows. 

In 1832, from Boston, Charles Dickens said: 

There is not a man in this city nor in this State who has not a blazing fire 
and meat for dinner every day of his life, nor would a flaming sword in the 
air attract so much attention as a beggar In the streets. 

In 1894, on Washington’s birthday, the governor of Massachu- 
chusetts held a reception in Boston, and the statehouse was 
guarded by the police in anticipation of an outbreak from the 


mob of hungry roe 

Mr. Speaker, I am not pres tous enough to believe that we 
are the only ones who seek to advance the interest of our coun- 
try. We realize that our Democratic and Republican friends 
are like the Apostle Paul was when he said that ‘‘ when I would 
do good evil is present with me.” The surroundings and influ- 
ences that are brought to bear here are greater than the leaders, 
and they are Jed captive. 

The questions that presant themselves to my mind are, first, 
what can we do; second, what should we do to relieve the finan- 
cial distress at this time? 

We in Kansas have suffered perhaps as much for the want of 
money as any other section, and that doubtless has much to do 
in creating the warm sympathy that I have for those who favor 
the repeal of the 10 per cent tax, but believing that Congress 
under the Constitution is the only power that can coin money 
and provide a proper circulating medium to meet the needs of 
the verre 1 be compelled to cast my vote against its re- 
8 as I do that it will save our country from being 

with hundreds of millions of unlawful money. While 
it doubtless would give temporary relief its effects in the end 
would be disastrous to the business interests of the country. I 
can not give my vote to what I regard as an unconstitu 
measure. 

í do not look upon the national banks with any more favor 


than I do State banks of issue, believing that they are contrary 
to the true spirit and letter of the Constitution. 

With the same safeguards around State banks of issue that 
there is around the national banks, and with the same uniform- 
ity in their curreney, I think they would be greatly to be pre- 
ferred to national banks, and they would not savor so strong of 
class legislation. 

T shall not ask the indulgence of this House while I attempt 
to discuss technically the money question. We all know the 
uses of money. We all realize its necessities to a higher civili- 
zation. Weall know we may have good as well as bad money, 
and an honest as well as a dishonest dollar. 

Wealth being the uct of labor and money being its meas- 
ure of value, it is all important that we have honest money and 
. quantity of it to meet the needs of an industrious peo- 


ple. 

That it is possible for us to have that there can not bea shadow 
of doubt. 

You may wish to know what we believe the Government should 
do, and what we would do if we were in power to-day. We 
would coin every ounce of gold and silver that was mined in 
our country, and what we were lacking then in sufficient money 
to do the business of the country on we would issue greenbacks 
to meet the demand. 

We would make gold, silver, and greenbacks interchangeable 
one with another. We would make the rich man’s silver dollar 
just as good as the poor man’s gold dollar, and no better. We 
would compel the debtor class to pay his debts in the same kind 
of money he received from the creditor. [Applause.] 


[Mr. LIVINGSTON addressed the House. See Appendix. 


Mr. WOOMER. Mr. S. er, my intention to participate in 
this discussion was formed very recently and I do not now wish 
to saa the floor to offer any extended remarksupon the ques- 
tion under debate. My object in addressing this House is merely 
to point out a few of the dangers and difficulties in the financial 
scheme now engaging its attention which have been suggested 
tome by some years of practical a RS in the business which 
we be most 8 affected by the passage of this amend- 
men 7 

The most favorable view of the purposes of the amendment 
now before the House, and the one-which its supporters are con- 
stantly bringing to the front, represents this as a means of sup- 
plying a currency subordinate and auxiliary to that now fur- 
nished by the national banks, and in nowise conflicting with the 
notes of those banks, but occupying a totally different place and 
adapted to uses to which we are told those notes are not ap- 
plicable. The friends of this amendment deny that this is an 
attempt to replace our present national-bank notes by others, 
or to invade those fields of interstate commerce in which their 
convenience and suitability are so apparent, but to create par- 
allel to them a new sort of paper currency, based upon local se- 
curities, and to be used only in local business, a currency which 
under the influence of some ed centripetal force will 
refuse to circulate except in the particular neighborhood in 
which it is issued. 

Out first inquiry is, what is the nature of this mysterious, at- 
tractive force, that in some way or other is to draw the pro- 
poena notes to itself and hold them as by a magnet in the imme- 

te vicinity of the bank by which oer are issued? When we 
suggest that it must be the depreciated character of the notes, 
and explain its effects in the common tendency of such depre- 
ciated currency to confine itself to the vicinity of its place of 
issue, it would seem that we had arrived at the true answer, and 
we should then be prepared to admit that these notes would 
form a measure of value,crude and unstable at best, but possibly 
somewhat superior to the beaver skins or wampum of colonial 
days. Butit appears that this conclusion is incorrect. Weare 
assured by our friends that no depreciation whatever will take 
place in the notes issued by State banks; that they will be as 
sound as those of national banksare to-day; that they will always 
and everywhere be worth 100 cents to the dollar, and although 
issued by more than two score different States upon presumably 
the same number of different plans and based upon hundreds of 
different kinds of security, will maintain their parity with other 
forms of money. 

Violent as the the assumption is, let us grant for a moment 
that these notes will fulfill the prophesies so confidently made by 
their friends. They would then be perfectly safe and yet con- 
fined in their use to the communities issuing them. The diffi- 


culty in my mind is how these two qualities can be combined in 
one and the same currency. If the State bank notes meet the 
hopeful expectation entertained of their safety; if they are main- 
tained on an equality with the other kinds of money, no power 
can prevent their use in the general trade of the nation; noth- 
ing can prevent them from gravitating like other formsof money 
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to the centers of business and capital. And if those . 
tions are not fulfilled, and the notes depreciate, although the 
first tendency would be as I have said to restrict their use tolo- 
cal exchanges, other elements would interfere which would de- 
feat the intention of the supportersof this amendment to provide 
a local currency as effectually as inthe other alternative of their 
maintaining their parity; the banks issuing such depreciated 
notes, in order to postpone their redemption, would use every 
means to circulate them as far from their counters and in as many 
different localities as sible. The thought rmost in the 
minds of holders of such notes would be to get rid of them at any 
cost, and they, too, would endeavor to send them to some place 
whence they would come to trouble them no more; speculation in 
uncurrent notes would spring upassurely asit does in anything 
else subject to sharp fluctuations of value, and the scene of this 
speculation, as well as of the business of supplying travelers 
with local currency suitable to the communities they proposed 
to visit, would naturally and surely be the money centers of the 
nation; all these circumstances would unite to overcome the lo- 
eal tendency that depreciation would confer upon the notes. So 
in either event, whether the new currency depreciate or not, 
the main object of its creation would fail utterly. 

The ideal aimed at by this measure seems to meas i ible 
asitis undesirable. The proposed State bank note, as I under- 
stand it, is to have just enough of mystery and suspicion about 
it to render the Ciy banker averse to receiving it in his ex- 
changes, and yet to be of such absolute safety as readily to pass 
current among those who have the good fortune to be initiated 
in the complexities of the system in accordance with which it is 
issued, and the value of the securities upon which it is based. 
The New York banker, with all the appliances at his elbow 
which keep him in touch with the markets of the world, with 
all the experience of a life spent in solving the most difficult 
problem of finance, is to stand amazed and puzzled at the innu- 
merable perplexities presented by these notes, and in his despair 
to find the only safe course to be the exclusion of them from his 
vaults; but the country farmer and storekeeper who were for- 
merly athismercy, far wiser than he, and well aware of the worth 
and safety of the bank note he doubts, are to take them readily 
and use them exclusively in the course of their business. 

Some such almost miraculous state of things as this must ex- 
ist, some such wonderful combination must occur in order to pro- 
duce the delicate equilibrium by which alone the proposed cur- 
rency can unite the inconsistent advantages expected of it. Of 
course, nothing of the sort could happen; our previous financial 
experience, the law of probabilities, and the ordinary rules of 
common sense all forbid the slightest hope that the notes of the 
many different States would be equally good, or if they would 
be so, that the capitalist would not. be as shrewd to know their 
value and as anxious to avail himself of their use as any other, 
that they would not inevitably drift to the great business mar- 
kets of the country. But even granting all that is claimed, as- 
suming that the hundreds of inharmonious elements involved 
would combine into a compact system, we should still be con- 
fronted with the doubt, the suspicion, and the insecurity that 
the mere existence of such acomplicated currency would create, 
and the dangers necessarily incidental to the slightest and most 
temporary lacement of any one of those elements. 

In demonstrating the need of a purely local currency and the 
inability of the national banks to supply local financial needs, 
much stress has been laid upon the fact that the national banks 
are prohibited from lending money on real-estate security, and 
we have been gravely told that the owner of a thousand acres of 
fertile, improved, unincumbered land must on that account apply 
in vain to them for a trifling loan. Now, it is my deliberate 
opinion that this restriction is a positive advantage to the farmer 
and owner of realestate. Though the banker isnot permitted to 
demand a mortgage of an intended borrower, he will lend asfreely 
upon the promissory note of one whose whole wealth consists of 
real estate as if it were invested in any other way. The question 
asked by the banker about every borrower is not how is his money 
invested, but what is he worth; and if that can be answered 
satisfactorily he is, ifanything, rather more willing tolend to the 
owner of good farming property than to anyone else, because of 
the 5 stable nature of farm values. 

The object of the banker is to have his funds converted into 
live“ commercial paper, into ordinary negotiable notes, be- 
cause they form the most marketable variety of security; they 
can be transferred without expense, and the indorsee takes 
them with far less risk of having to deal with the unexpected 
claims of third Sallie than in other species of security, and 
hence can be rediscounted with far more ease and with much 
less trouble. To the farmer who is under the necessity of mak- 
ing a loan this restriction is a positive boon, becanse, confining 
him as it does to the security of his promissory notes, he is 


put to no expense for search of title, conveyancing, and record- 
ing, and his credit is preserved by keeping the court records 
free from recorded liens against his property; and, moreover, if 
payment of the debt is demanded when it is inconvenient for 
the borrower, it iscommon experience that the latter meets with 
greater leniency and has a longer respite before the process of 
the law lays its grasp upon his farm when he has borrowed upon 
the credit of his promissory note than when he has to comply 
with the inflexible terms of a mortgage. 

Whatever the case may be in other parts of the country, I am 
more than certain that in Pennsylvania no discrimination 
against the farmer is occasioned by the inability of the national 
banks to lend upon mortgagesecurity. If a man's eredit is good 
he can borrow on the same terms and with as much facility if 
that credit is derived from the ownership ofa farm as if it rested 
upon any other kind of property. If a k is managed as 99 
per cent of them are, to obtain a fair profit by ordinary business 
methods, to attract customers to itself by fair and impartial deal- 
ings, it would be the height of folly either todebar any one class 
from its accommodation, or to attempt to make extraordinary 
profit by foreclosures aud sheriff’s sales. 

Such a course of proceeding would soon leave it without de- 
posits or business. And in the same way any such discrimina- 
tion by the great city banks against their country customers,as 
has been so frequently charged here, would react upon them- 
selves. The principle of enlightened self-interest is sufficient 
to prevent any discrimination of this sort. They are no more 
anxious to keep their surplus in their safes than the business 
man is to keep his goods on his shelves, and my experience as a 
banker certainly has been that they are more than fair, even 
generous, inlending their assistance to their country customers. 

The history of our previous experience in issuing State bank 
notes has been so disastrous that the friends of repeal have en- 
deavored strenuously to weaken the effect of the lessors thus 
taught. They argue that the improved method of communica- 
tion now in use render a. recurrence of any such saturnalia of 
wild-cat banking out of the question; they say that the news of 


the insolvency of a bank would soscon bespread throughout the 
country as to prevent the losses that were formerly incurred. 
But is only partially true. These same improved methods 


of communication and transportation would also render the cir- 
culation of the notes of banks either actually insolvent or on the 
verge of bankruptcy far more easy than it was before. They 
offer exactly the same facilities to the counterfeiter and the 
swindler as to the innocent holder. 

A striking instance of the s with which worthless notes 
could be thrown upon the public andtheextent of territory over 
which they could now be distributed were shown a few weeks. 
ago in the partially successful circulation of a vast number of- 
forged money orders on a great Western express company. In 
afew days by the means of the improved communication which 
are to prevent such losses they were sent to every part of the 
United States, and the proceeds were already on their way back 
through the mails to the headquarters of the gang which had 
issued the forgeries. This attempt clearly shows that all mod- 
ern improvements in the transmission of news are ineffectual to 
prevent the schemes of unscrupulous men; indeed, that they are 
rather an assistance to them. 

Whatever the effect of a better organizationof trade and busi- 
ness to-day as compared with fifty peara ago may be in prevent- 
ing loss from these notes they will surely greatly inerease the 
inconveniences incidental to this sort of currericy. < 

The actual losses may possibly be fewer, but the annoyance, 
the necessity of constant watchfulness, will be far greater. 
When formerly a weekly edition of a counterfeit detector or re- 
port on the condition of the banks was all that could be ob- 
tained, a daily issue will now be indispensable. The amount of 
time that would have to be devoted to ascertain the worth of 
these notes would be tremendously increased, and the life of the 
average business man would be made one perpetual nightmare 
by the worries and calls on his attention thus made. His mails 
would be crowded with deposits refused and ents rejected, 
with notices of the failure of banks and the depreciation of 
their currency; the messenger boy would be continually at his 
elbow with the latest tidings of their fluctuations; his telephone 
would continually summon him to some inquiry or of 
the worth of the money forced upon him. 

Every improvement and invention would be but an additional 
cause of worriment, and overcome by the weight of care im 
upon him, we can well imagine him regret the days when 
the merchanthad only his weekly mail to notify him of his losses. 
And this would all be so even if the vast majority, if nine-tenths 
of the banks were perfectly solvent; a little leaven would leaven 
the whole lump; the inconvenience and annoyance would come 
rather from the suspicion that some of the banks, whether few 
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or many, were in failing circumstances than from actual suspen- 
sion, and as soon as the breathof suspicion once rested uponany 
part of the whole system they would begin. 

Some confusion has crept into this discussion as to the proper 
functions of a bank. Properly speaking the issue of notes is not 
one of these; a bank is first a place of deposit, afterwards of dis- 
count, and the issue of notes is collateral to its other attributes. 
Thenational banks issue their notes not as banks, but as agents of 
the National Government; no partiality is shown by the Federal 
Government; one bank may acquire this agency upon equal 
terms with any other,and no discrimination is made for or 
against any of them. Neither is the propriety of the method 
used by the Government to prohibit the issue of State bank 
notes involved. If that matter were before us I should prefer 
to prohibit them by express words rather than by taxing them 
out of existence. What can be done directly should not be done 
by ee e but, as I have said, this does not enter into the 

uestion. 

a What we are to decide is whether we are willing tó exchange 
the sound, safe currency we have to-day for one based on a sys- 
tem which our old financial history has shown to be radically 
pernicious; whether we are prepared to inflate the volume of 
our currency by a mass of obligations the inconvenience of 
which is admitted and the safety of which is hardly claimed. 
There is no necessity to attempt such an experiment; if an ex- 
pansion of the currency is needed it may be attained withoutde- 
pareng om the safe and well-tried lines of the present na- 
tional banking system and the control and direction of such 
additional issues may and should be left in the strong hands of 
the Federal Government. 

The bonds on which the national-bank notes are secured will 
not mature for thirteen years, and the present financial condi- 
tion of the country hardly gounen the hope that 1907 will mark 
the date of the extinction of the national debt. The probabilities 
therefore are that Government bonds will be available for this 
purpose for many years to come; if, however, the advisability of 
using other securities as a backing for the national-bank note is 
shown, the control of their selection and the limitations of the 
currency based upon them can far more safely be left to the 
single power of the National Government, than be parceled out 
among the forty-four States of the Union. Notes based upon 
such a broad national system as this would preserve their 
present uniformity and safety; issued pon any other system, 
they will inevitably lose these two most important attributes of 
a paper currency. And in the work of preparing a suitable plan 
for such an extension of securities, I have abundant faith that 
this House can be trusted as fully as the Legislature of any State 
of the Union. 

I have no doubt that in the greater number of the States the 
power to issue a local currency would be protected by such re- 
strictions as to render its exercise prudent and conservative. I 
should not oniy ne willing to trust my own State, but also very 
many of her sister Commonwealths to guard this power from 
abuse; bub neither our past history nor the views entertained 
to-day upon this question in some sections of the country affords 
me any ground to believe that all the States could be so trusted. 
In the race of the newer States for prosperity and develop- 
ment it is almost certain that some of them would yield to 
the allurements of a depreciated currency, and when we re- 
call the financial schemes that have been put forth in all 
earnestness by those in high authority in some of the States; 
when we recollect that there is at least one State which has 
a law on its statute book permitting banks to issue notes to 
the amount of three times their paid-in capital stock without 
any further security whatever; when we reflect that in more 
than one-third of the States there are no constitutional limita- 
tions of any kind on this subject, and that several are in the 
control of a party which regards the most perishable forms of 
personal property as a scientific basis for a paper currency, I 
think that we are entitled to reject the assurances given us that 
the new currency would be in all places and at all times per- 
fectly sound and safe. 

Depreciation would inevitably come, and the first news that 
the notes of a single bank had fallen below par would bring in 
the confusion and annoyance of the old wild-cat currency. The 
breaking of the first link in the almost interminable chain of 
circumstances that must be held together to maintain these 
notes at par would usher in the financial pandemonium, and 
when once the inconvenience and loss would come upon us, it 
would fall, as would any other depreciation in our currency from 
any other cause, most heavily upon the wage-earner and work, 
ingman; the less the margin of accumulated wealth would be- 
the greater would be the comparative loss. Unable to provide 


themselves with daily reports of fluctuations in the value of 
money, unprotected by iron-clad agreements providing for pay- 
ment in coin or its equivalent, the depreciated currency would 
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find its way to the pockets of the farmer and wage-earner as 
surely as water seeks its level. 

The provision of the Constitution which prohibits States from 
passing laws impairing the obligation of contracts would pre- 
serve those persons who live on the earnings of accumulated or 
inherited wealth from any decrease of income, but would offer 
no protection to the man who lives by the daily reward of his 
labor. The wealth-producers of the nation form our true and 
only creditor class; their employers and customers are at all 
times in their debt for wages earned but not yet paid, or for un- 
sold products on which they have expended their toil; and it is 
upon these men, upon the farmers and workingmen of the coun- 
ty, that the losses of a depreciated currency would chiefly fall. 
_ The laboring man would soon find that his wages were paid 
in the most depreciated notes his employer could procure, and 
that the prices of his necessaries of life were raised to the high- 
est figure within his ability to He, would be ground be- 
tween the millstones of the middleman and the paymaster. His 
ten or fifteen or twenty dollars a week of wages would shrink 
one-half; and eyen after the new adjustmentof prices and wages 
came, he would find that, as in every such adjustment, prices 
would increase in a higher proportion than wages, and in every 
fluctuation would keep well in advance of them. The money 
that the laboring man and the farmer want is the best money, 
and the best is not too good for them. 

Although the right of the Government to prohibit the issue 
of State bank notes has been . affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and although that decision recog- 
nizes the power of the Government to secure a uniform and sta- 
ble currency by crushing out any measure of value which im- 
pairs that uniformity and stability, the advocates of this amend- 
ment contend that Congress in passing the act of March 3, 1865, 
imposing the tax on these notes usurped the rights of the States, 
and that that act was an unconstitutional exercise of the powers 
of the Federal Government. Much importance is placed upon 
the failure of the Constitution to restrain the issue of such notes, 
although itforbids the States to emit bills of credit, coin money, 
or make anything but gold and silver a legal tender for debts; 
and it has even been said that a fair construction of this clause 
is, thatit encourages and advises by implication the issue of notes 
by State banks. 

That such a currency is permissible under the Constitution 
can not be denied, but the fact that it is allowed is solely due to 
an oversight of members of the Federal Convention. The fath- 
ers of the Republic knew and guarded against the evils ofa cur- 
rency issued by the States, but they were profoundly ignorant 
of the possibilities of the bank for goodorfor bad. The history of 
the paper currency of the Confederation explains and justifies 
the prohibition o pipor money issued by the States. Of the 
thirteen members of the league of States only Connecticut and 
Delaware were insensible to the deceptive charms of a local cur- 
rency. 

The Government of North Carolina went into the wholesale 
tobacco business, and paid double prices for what it bought in 
order to float its notes; the citizens of Georgia were prohibited 
from exporting their products until they declared on oath that 
they had never refused to take the State money at par; Penn- 
sylvania issued a million dollars worth of bills of credit in May, 
1785, which, though not a legal tender for debts, fell 12 per cent 
by August, 1786; ode Island’s money issued in May, 1786, was 
worth 16 cents on the dollar six months afterwards; in Massa- 
anpes the craze for paper money culminated in the Shay re- 

ion. 

The crisis caused by thisincontrovertible State paper currency 
reached its height in the autunm of 1786, and with a still vivid 
remembrance of its disasters on their mind we can well under- 
stand why the delegates to the Constitutional Convention of the 
following year were determined to prevent a similar panic in 
the future. And when they prohibited the States from issuing 
currency they thought this end had been accomplished, because 
it was only with the dangers of State currency that they were 
acquainted; they knew little of banks, and what they did know 
was favorable; the Bank of North America had been Robert 
Morris’s most powerful weapon in fighting the financial battles 
of the Revolution, and that institution, and one or two others, 
were the only banks in existence when the Constitution was 
framed. 

This is the explanation of the illogical and inconsistent atti- 
tude of the Constitution upon this question. It debars a sover- 
eign State from issuing bills of credit, but permits the creature 
of that State, incorporated under its laws and deriving all its 
power from the State, to exercise one of the Mignet powers of 
government. Had Washington and Hamilton and ison and 
their associates been able to foresee the tremendous growth of 
the banking system of their country, with its far-reaching pow- 
ers for 8 and evil; cle tkəy have foreseen the crises, the 
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es, the disasters and the speculation of later years in which 
he banks played such a disgraceful part; could they have be- 
lieved that not even thirty years of freedom from these evils 
would prevent a powerful party from advocating their reëstab- 
lishment, I think no one can doubt that the men who had pro- 
vided so carefully against the abuse of the right to issue money 
by the States would have prevented any discussion on this sub- 
jectahundred years later by the summary method of absolutely 
forbidding the issué of paper money by any authority other than 
that of the National Government. 

The national-bank system is not perfect. It has succeeded 
wonderfully well. It has provided us with the soundest and 
safest currency our country has ever known. Its friends can 
boast that no holder of a national-bank note ever lost a dollar 
through the failure of the bank that issued it, but the system 
has nevertheless some of the defects incidental toevery measure 
of expediency which is allowed tobecome permanent policy. It 
is free from the dishonesty of other systems by which certain 
persons are allowed to dip into the wealth of the country without 
replacing what is taken by wealth of an equal amount, the great- 
est financial crime that any country can be guilty of towards its 
citizens, but it lacks the somewhat dangerous elasticity that 
such systems possess. 

This can be given it by a few conservative modifications of the 
present system, by repealing the tax on circulation, by permit- 
ting the banks to issue notes up to the full par value of the bonds 
deposited by them, and if further relief be needed, by enlarging 
the number of securities on which national-bank notes may be 
issued, always, however, with the provision that there shall be 
at least one dollar of security in the Treasury vaults for every 
dollar put into circulation. This is necessary to prevent the 
dangerous elasticity, the sharp contractions and expansions of 
currency issued upon any other basis,and to which the proposed 
State bank notes would be peounary liable. A few figures from 
the reports of the Comptroller of the Currency show very clear] 
that the elasticity of the State banks would be a greater ev 
than the rigidity of the national banks. We find thecirculation 
of the State banks jumping from $57,572,074 in 1834 to $135,700,- 
675 in 1837, decreasing from that figure to $61,411,996 in 1843, 
ner 3 to $208,973,278 in 1854, and dropping again to $145,721,661 
in 185 


The difference between asystem under which such fluctuations 
were possible and the laws of to-day is a difference be- 
tween chaos and order, betweenspeculation and business. What- 
ever plan of relief be adopted these statistics are sufficient to 
show that it should be confined to the direction of the National 
Government, that alone is equal to the task of maintaining a safe 
and uniform currency and alone can preserve us from the confu- 
sion and loss and annoyance inseparable from any form of cur- 
rency not under its direction. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment, together with the free coinage 
of silver, the income tax, and whatever other financial vagaries 
the future has in store for us, is but a part of the desperate and 
futile pro me of the Democratic party torelieve the terrible 
poi at its attack upon the industries of the country has 
caused, 

Itis only one more impracticable and visionary attempt to 
fill the vacuum in our national wealth which the headlong attack 
upon the tariff has created. It is the stone offered by the Dem- 
ocratic party o the workingman who asks for the bread taken 
from him. ə existing depression, the universal lack of work, 
the unprofitable prices of agricultural products, the lowest wages 
known for many years, are due not toany contraction of the cur- 
rency, not to any bankers’ conspiracy, but solely and entirely to 
the vicious 8 of the Democratic party on the tariff question. 
And as long as the party in power stands by its determination 
to force the Wilson bill upon the country, to keep the laboring 
man idle and our manufacturing plants closed, any remedy is 
unavailing. There is but one cure for the present deplorable con- 
dition of the country. It is not a State Bank currency, not the 
free coinage of silver, not an income tax, not the issue of fiat 
money, but the assurance that the tariff bill will not be changed, 
and that the McKinley act will remain law. 

Give the workingman an opportunity to earn the wages he re- 
ceived before; continue to the manufacturer the controlover the 
home markets; protect the farmer from the importation of Cana- 
dian agricultural produom; in a word,return the Republican 
party to power, and prosperity will again smile upon the country; 

t will soon then be found that we have money enough and to 
spare, and the nation will then immediately resume its forward 
march to still greater prosperity and development. [Applause.] 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I must say 
that I am very much surprised at the final report of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. After nine months of con- 
sideration and deliberation, while the country is suffering and 
bleeding at every pore, while the people are demanding relief 


and asking for it on all hands from the distressed and poverty- 
stricken condition which confronts them, we have only the 
paltry pittance of a proposed repeal of the 10 per cent tax on 
clearing-house certificates, instead of some general financial 
measure! 

Numbers of bills were introduced for the relief of the people b 
different ones, out of which a measure might have been framed; 
and yet after nine months of deliberation the committee come 
in with a report which reminds me of the mountain in labor 
bringing forth a mouse. After so much deliberation the com- 
mittee come in here with a report providing for the repeal of 
the 10 percent tax on the clearing-house certificates, which had 
been issued in time of need, to which an amendment is proposed 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] for the repeal of 
the 10 per cent tax on State banks. Now then whatshall be done? 

I stand here, sir, as an honest, earnest, and ardent advocate 
of financial reform, without which no other reform can well be 
effected, since the money power under the presentsystem has a 


firm hold upon the throats of the people, strangling them and 
refusing to loosen their grip. Seeing and feeling this, as the 
Committee on Banking and 


8 must see it, it does seem to 
me that some general measure for the relief of the people would 
have been brought forward by this committee from amongst the 
many bills put before them. But as no general plan has been 
proposed, and if no general plan is adopted, why, I see no reason 
why the people can not be allowed to take care of themselves 
under a State system, as the issuing of clearing-house certifi- 
cates clearly demonstrates the feasibility of the plan. 

Tfithad not been for the issuing of these certificates during the 
late panic, s ation in business, bankruptcy, and ruin would 
have been the inevitable result, establishing the fact that our 

ople are capable of local self-government, oae pia y show- 
ing some wisdom in the so much abused and represented 
subtreasury idea of the Alliance. 

And I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that I intend to vote for the 
repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State banks; in the first place, 
because it is a 17780 of the declaration embodied in the Chicago 
platform,on which I stand, and in the next place, because it is 
unconstitutional and an abridgment of State rights, it being a 
prohibitory tax and spel’ the theory of our Government to 
use the taxing power for such purposes. It has been incorpo- 
rated in the Democratic platform by the Democratic conven- 
tion at Chicago, of which I had the honor to be a member, also 
being a member of the committee on constitution and platform, 
and I regard myself as being under obligations to abide by that 
déclaration. I want tosay, sir, thatIstand here, for one on this 
side of the House, at least, who is not willing to say that, as for 
me, that platform was made for me to get in on, but was not made 
then to stand on. I do say that that platform was made to get 
in on, and made to stand on afterwards, and I propose to stand 
upon it. [Applause.] And I want to say right here that he who 
is unwilling to be governed by majority rule within his party 
can not 9 5 claim to much loyalty to any party. 

And in this Jam surprised at the latitude taken by the chairman 
of the Committee on and Currency, who came in here and 
openly and aboveboard dec that he was unwilling to stand 
on the platform on which he was elected, and made a pretense 
that he was going to make the greatest s h of his life, and 
then gave us the information hedid give. My friend didspread 
himself tremendously. He reminded me of a little fellow who 
went out to set his mother’s hen, and when he came in was asked, 
Did you set her?” He said, Les; I did.“ The question was 
asked him, What did you put under her?“ He said he put 
sixteen large goose eggs.“ His mother said, Why, what in 
the name of common sense did you do that for?“ The boy said, 
„Because I wanted to see her spread herself.” [Laughter.] So 
the gentleman from Illinois did come in and “spread himself” 
all over the face of the earth, and reminded me of a piny woods 
pond downin my country,scattered all over the face of the earth 
and not knee desp anywhere. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. SPRINGER], 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency, seemed 
to forget the obligation to the platform on which he was elected. 
If the Democrats of this House do not stand on the Democratic 
platform, to which they pledged themselves before the people of 
this country, if they expect tocome here and violate the pledges 
and promises they made, why the result is that we may expect 
this Democratic party to be doomed in the future. [Appianuse 1 

The Republicans are a unit against this measure, but their 
arguments are not valid. Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana made a long, 
labored speech against it, but his speech reminded me of a stor. 
told of an old 1 who, after twenty years of freedom, h 
gone back to see his old master. 8 See the steps, his old 
master asked him what had become of his boy John „Wen 
Massa, John was riding on the cars and was killed in a wreck.’ 
“Well, Sambo,” says his old master, don't you never get on 
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the cars any more. Then, what went with Dick?” “Well, bill I do not claim to be original entirely, but, as I have said, 
he was lost in a steamboat explosion.” „Well, Sambo, don’t | something like it was introduced last session by Col. LIVIN 


- you never get on a boat any more.“ Well, what became of 
Tom?” “Well, he was riding a horse and the horse ran away 
‘and killed him.) Well, Sambo, don’t you never geton a horse 
any more,” and the old negro promised he never would, and said: 
X Nawal Massa, I want to know what has become of your boys 
Mars Bill, David, and Jimmie?” ‘‘ Well, Sambo, my boys all 
died a natural death in the bed.” ‘ Well, Massa, let me give 

ou a bit 4 advice. Don't you never go to bed any more.“ 
ghter. 

So, Mr. JOHNSON says State banks killed out everything, and 
his advice is not to go to State banks any more. Just as much 
sense in Sambo’s and his Massa’s advice as Mr. JOHNSON’S. 

It would be useless for me to gointo any details as to the vari- 
ous amount of statistics, and all thatkind of thing, about banks, 
50 often gone over by others during this debate. Suffice it to 
bay that I shall vote for the Brawley bill, because I believe it is 
right in principle, and then I shall vote for the repeal of the 10 

r cent taxon State banks, not because I believe it possible that 

tate banks of issue may give all the relief to the present condi- 
tion needed, but I intend to vote for the unconditional repeal in 
order that the matter may be referred to the States themselves, 
so that it can be arranged by their State Legislatures as each 
State ht see proper under the conditions surrounding the 
same, without Federal interference to allow the States to take 
care of themselves. Now, if we can not get that repeal I have 
introduced a measure which is pending before the Committee on 
and Currency, which I shall advocate, and ask to in- 

rate its provisions now as a part of my speech and will also 

at the game time incorporate certain remarks made before the 

Committee on and Currency in advocacy of that bill. 

The bill is as follows. Introduced September 6, 1893—during 
extra session: 


A bill for the enlargement of the volume of currency and the distribution of 
the same. 


through —— authorized officer of said State, 

the ‘Treasury be, pen is hereby, authorized and directed to 
issue notes of the Government of like denominations as the Treasury notes 
ed and in circulation, which notes shall be a legal tender at 


tion of k S ‘ding to the last the RIA 
of such State accor to census 6 app! on, 
shall, ‘Treasury by said omicer, be 


Shall be taxable at the rate of! per cent per annum, said tax 
ered into the United States Treasury on or before the Ist day of A) 
nor ot Miao eco State authorities, bonds to fall due at 


ik of 
o ex- 


mone; 

of notes, the of the Treasury shall destroy said notes. 
Sec. 3. That each State to which said notes may be issued shall make pro- 

vision for the distribution of the same as it may deem best for the wel 

bitants thereof. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this measure, it seems to me, might cover 
the ground of a national uniform currency, good all over the 
nation, and at the same time be decent and localized so 
as to cover the demand for State banks of issue and prevent the 
money, about which so 


of the United States. The 


least, attempting to rule the Congress 
p h the 


President o 


r growing poorer, and yet with each uaa nig. — con- 
ir. Sur- 


rounded by the most wonderful progress and development the 
world has ever witnessed, yet standing appalled with impend- 
bankruptey and ruin.” 


ow, Mr. Chairman, these being facts which I do not think 
can be successfully controverted, such a system ought to be 
changed; and, believing this and knowing to be the senti- 
ment of the people I represent, I have brought forward this bill 
as asubstitute for the present banking and funding system, which 


STON of Georgia. I have also brought it forward as a substi- 
tute at the same time for the State banking system. I.conceive 
this to be a substitute for the famous subtreasury system which 
hasbeenso much abused and so little understood. It is nothin 
more nor less to-day than a plan to change the present financial 
system of the National Government.. 

ĮI also conceive this to be a substitute for the State bankin 
system. This plan, I think, covers the financial plank in the- 
Ocala platform, one of the Alliance demands. And just here 
let me say, that while I am an Alliance man I am a Democrat, 
I want to disabuse the minds of the members of this honorable 
committee of this one idea, thatan Alliance man is a Populist. 
It is no such thing; and there isa wide gulf between them. I 
claim to be an ce man, advocating certain measures, and 
yet I have done, and expect to do it, within the Democratic 
party as long as the Democratic party stands by its principles 
and platform, and that I submit to be the 3 plank of the 
platform of the Farmers’ Alliance, strictly speaking. 

The General Government has reserved to itself the right to 
coin money and emit bills of credit. Youcan find that in Article 
I, section 8, of the Constitution, and section 10 of Article I is 

lain that the State shall make nothing but silver and gold a 
egal tender. This Government has, however, neglected tosup- 
ply the unore invest and quantity of money toeffect exchanges 
essential to the interests and welfare of every section alike. It 
is the duty of every national government to institute and regu- 
late a medium of exchange; but that this duty has been imper- 
fectly degrees appears from the fact that when specie is made 
the only tenderin paymentof debts, neither the Government nor 
the — of the people have or can have any adequate control 
over i 

The capitalists control the money and through the money con- 
trol the Government. Thedefects of the present mone laws 
se Der appear in the great power given to national banks, so 
well d d a few mornings ago by Col. OATES of Alabama to 
your committee; also from the variations in the rates of inter- 
est of Government stocks constantly fluctuating in value. If 
the Government does. not secure a uniform value to money for 
its own use it can not regulate as it ought the currency of the 
country. Itis impossible to secure to x its earnings under 
systems by which the Government and the public depend upon 
afew capitalists to furnish the medium and standard for the 
distribution of the productions of labor. 

The bill in question will give to us a uniform currency, acur- 
rency to be issued by the nation and the States respectively, 
each State receiving only so much as it requires under the act 
when demanded by any regularly le officer, and such 
funds to be disposed of as each State may direct by law; and that 
is what I conceive to be a substitute to the State banking sys- 
tem, for each State, by its Legislature, can direct how this 3 
shall be loaned. It can be loaned upon any security which 
good. The State, of course, places bonds in the National Treas- 
ury tosecure the National Government, and then loans its money 
to citizens in South Carolina or Pennsylvania under State laws 
as they may direct. They might in South Carolina lend money 
on one thing and in Pennsylvania they might lend on another, 
hence you could notadopt any uniform system, and hence I leave 
it to the States themselves to arrange that matter. 

It is clear that Congress has the constitutional right to coin 
money, eto. This makes it the duty of the General Government 
to provide the money of the nation, and it is pancrsin gry bound 
to make money in quantities adequate to the wants of business 
and to institute it in a way which will secure the effectual oo 
lation of its value. The present deplorable condition of 
country is a sufficient argument against the national banking 

stem, and, as I have said, it is a pernicious system. All of the 
old authorities are against it. So much, then, for my views be- 
fore the committee, which I thought proper to make here to 
show some reasons actuating meinthematter. Then returning. 
to the subject, I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that all the op = 
tionon this side or on that side of the House against this propo- 
sition and other reforms in finance seems to be dead rot,” down- 
right flapdoodle,“ and all that sort of nonsense. It is only 
because they want tostand by the uitiesof the present crim- 
inal national banking scheme, which is fastened on us by various 
lawsand enactments: aspecies of legislation that Mr. C + the 
then Secretary of the Treasur, was the greatest crime of 
his life when he projected it. . WALKER from Massachusetts 
made a speech the other day in which he said a good vraag good 
things, notably that this infamous bond issue must stop; but he 
said so many things and wandered about so much that I was re- 
minded of the old man who had the shaking palsy, 3 1 — 

ree. 


r, papa; you 


little son how to shoot a bird ina largo, bushy-top 
killed the bird, but his little son 


id: No won: 
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held the gun all over the tree.“ Mr. WALKER held his gun all 
over the tree, and of course made some good points. : 

Gentlemen say they propose to stand by that national banking 
scheme, making arguments in its favor; but, Mr. Speaker, I 
pro to stand by the pledges that we have made to the people 
of this country, which is to give them relief in some shape or 
another. It seems that those on this side of the House who are 
now opposing the pending measures are those who took the 
floor amongst the first in the interest of the repeal of the famous 
„Sherman law.“ It was then that they, with admirable elo- 
quence, portrayed in living colors the great prosperity that was 
to follow the repeal of that measure. The measure, under the 
whip and spur of the President and his corps of cuckoos, was re- 

ed; but have the tremendous prophecies been fulfilled? Have 
stocks and bonds gone up? Has the price of cotton, wheat, and 
other productsof the farm gone up? Has the price of labor gone 
up? hat say you, Democrats, who so eloquently made such 
assertions? Tell me, where is the fruit? What did you dowith 
the platform, then? What are you doing with it now? What 
are you going to tell your people about platforms when you 
before them again? Again let me ask, have your prophec 
been fulfilled? 

The answer is the negative from all sources. Then they must 
be all false prophets, and in the olden times false prophets were 
stoned to death, but in this case it is not so. On the contrary, 
here we have the same prophets not only still living, but again 
prophesying, and in accordance with the legal adage, Fulsus in 
uno, falsus in omnibus,” we will take it for granted that their 
sayings in regard to the bill now before usare as illogical, false, 
and misleading in this case as the one above mentioned. These 
gentlemen, some of them, are inconsistent in that they advise the 
reduction of expenses by eutting down salaries, but turn right 
around and vote themselves extra mileage and PaRa: Now, 
in the reduction of salaries, I heartily agree with them, for 
there is great room for the reduction of theexpensesof this Gov- 
ernment. 

I think every Department could well dismiss one-third of its 
Pg ft and then have ample force to do the work, and that 
the ries of the remaining two-thirds could be reduced 25 per 
cent without any serious hurt. The salaries of the whole cata- 
logue of officers of the whole Government, from President down, 
including Congressmen, could and ought to be reduced; and es- 
pecially could the extra clerks of the members be dispensed 
with and force them to do their own work or pay for it out of 
their own pockets. Again, I am told that these gentlemen are 
oe first on the platform and then off; first a Democrat 
and then not one, while now they claim to be Democrats, which 
very forcibly reminds me of an anecdote that I once heard of 
“the pigs and puppies.” In the good old times a farmer sent 
“Uncle Sambo” to take a couple of very ie pies to one of his 
neighbors, s2veral miles away, to whom he promised them. 

Uncle Sambo put his pigs in a bag and started off; but on 
his way he had to pass a grogshop, and, of course, he went in 
togetadrink. In themeantime he left his bag at the door; and 
while he was getting his dram some mischievous boys took out 
his pigs and pe two puppies in the bag in their stead; and when 
he came out he shouldered his bag, without looking into it, and 
headed for the neighbor’s; and when he got there he told the 
gentleman that there was a pair of nice pigs that massa” had 
sent him; and when he looked in to examine the pigs, of which 
he was very proud, of course, he was both surprised and angry, 
and said to Uncle Sambo,” Lou old scoundrel you, these are 
no pigs, they are puppies; whatdo you take me for? Oh, yes, 
boss; ore pigs,” rep Uncle Sambo,” who, when he looked 
in himself, was worse surprised than“ the boss,” and said, “Lordy, 
massy, dem pigs dun turned to puppies, sho nuff! PU take um 
back and see bout dis ting.” [Laughter.] So on his way back 
home he again stop at the hop, and wentin for asecond 
drink, leaving his , as before, at the door, and these same 
e boys put pigs back into the bag and took out the 
puppies. 

When Uncle Sambo“ reached home he said to his master, 
“ Massa, dem pigs ousent ober yonder went en turned into pup- 
pies.” [Laug ter. Lou old liar, you, what do you mean by 
telling me such a tale as that?“ Looking into the bag he con- 
tinued, ‘Here are the pigs you carried away;” and when Unele 
Sambo” again looked in himself and saw that they were the pigs, 
he was completely stumped, and exclaimed, “ Massa, I ‘clare fo 
God, ifdem pappie aint dun gone en turned back ter pigs agin; 
deys fuss pigs, den puppies!” So it is with some of my Democratic 
friends in the House,“ they are first a pig and then a puppy,” 
figuratively speaking. [Laughter.] Bea Democratall the time. 

These financial measures seem to me, sir, to be only as ques- 
tions of common sense. So itwas as to whether the seignio 
should be coined. It is loeked up in the Treasury, and the only 
way to utilize it is to coin it. y should a man borrow money 


when he has money of his own? Why should the Government 
borrow money until it has expended what it has on hand of its 
own? It is not a party question and the objectionsurged against 
it are only subterfuges offered in the further interest of the 
national banking and funding system to prevent the issuing of 
any circulation by the Government, thus giving the national 
banks thé sole control of the circulating medium with power to 
contract or expand at will. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the milk in the cocoanut. It seems to 
me, while according honesty of purpose to all, that it is the cry 
of the gold bugs; it is the cry of the cuckoo to carry out the 
wishes of the gold-standard President, and the wishes of Wall 
street gamblers. The opposition to any change in the finances 
of Governmentcomes from those who desire to see the present 
monetary system, which is sapping the very foundation of our 
Government, perpetuated and fastened upon us with an iron 
grasp. As long as the banks can own the bonds which are non- 
taxable and placed in the subtreasury drawing interest in gold, 
and that in advance, and issue the monay to the people at any- 
where from 12 to 30 per cent, through middlemen, it is all right, 
but as soon as anything is proposed in the House which in the 
least interferes with this kind of issue, a great howl is raised 


stit. Vet they can issue bonds to further 7 Ag the peo- 
ple, who will pay the interest on the same, and in the end pay 
the principal. 


My ee BROsSrus] from Pennsylvania, a very distin- 
guished gentleman, made a loud, long speech along this line 
against this bill which reminded me of Uncle Cuffee, who heard 
a new preacher and on going home said to Sambo, Youought to 
been dar to hear the new preacher.” What he say, Cuffee?“ 
Dun no.“ Well, what you say Lought hear him for?“ Well, 
he had such a voice.“ Mr. BRosrus had such a voice, but did not 
give us argument, except suchas would favor acontinuance of the 
present iniquitiousandcriminal system, a system of bond issue 
and a further contraction of currency and augmenting the public 
debt—the system for which the Republican party stands con- 
demned to-day by all thinking people. 

This bond issue is creating excitement throughout the length 
and breadth of this country. It is almost usly con- 
demned in the South and West, and if it were submitted to a 
vote of the poopie itwould resultin 6 It 18 
a base usurpation on the part of Mr. Carlisle, who, 1 1 
must carry out the will of the Czar of the White House. Then, 
the will of one man seems to be ruling the nation. During the 
extra session he sounded the death knell to free silver” by 
stoutly demanding the unconditional repeal of the ‘‘ Sherman 
law.” The fact is openly discussed and admitted everywhere. 
He is in favor of a gold standard: and in the House, when the 
“ seigniorage bill” was being considered, filibustering and pull- 
ing and hauling was being carried on to carry out the policy o: 
the White House. I will read from the Chicago Times a clip- 
ping appearing at that time, which is as follows: 


‘That tremendous character, BOURKE COCKRAN, With the aid of the 
shrilllieutenancy of little Gen. TRACEY and the New York and New Eng! 
House Democr: at his intrepid back, couldn't filibuster so successfully 
but what BLAND broke the lock and brought 3 his seigniorage bill to-day. 
One would e e. CoCKRAN would give up filibustering after awhile. 
has never Se NUT RS UVEDE eatin mae are many sad 
Carlisle and the toy-whisle agency of little Gen. TRACEY and others, was 
trying They wanted BLAND 
to consent to such alterations in its phrasing as to t the malleable Car- 
lisle to do as he should choose about the coinage of the eee 

So long as Cleveland, Wall Street & Co. do as they choose with Carlisle, 


ee to not 
ork and New 


silver land, W. 
in their gaw gold-bug beds to-night. 
may stampede off about silver 


Street & Co. are tossing restlessly 
The House is hot, and ugly, and turbulent. I 
any moment. 


I only produce this to show the sentiment abroad in the land 
and to show that while the will of the people may be overidden 
for a season that there will one day be a reckoning, when there 
we a mighty shaking, as it were of the dry bonesof the val- 
ey. 
This sentiment is not only expressed in one paper and in one 
section, but in almost every paper and in every section all over 
this whole country, and the collar which has so long been worn 
has begun to pinch the neck and hurt theshoulders of our work- 
ingmen. So you may see, Mr. Speaker, the sentiments at large 

usurpation andone-man power. The people are becomin 
restless, and forbearance has almost ceased to be a virtue wi 
them. They have been taught that all pure governments“ derive 
their power from the consent of the governed, and that those are 
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governed best whoare governed least,” and they will not soon for- 
get this lesson. If they are to havea free government they 
want to know it, and if not, they want to know it. 

. The second proposition in the bill to coin the seigniorage was 
the coining the balance of the bullion on hand, which will 
amount to about $126,000,000, obtained under the operation of 
the Sherman act. Now, this was also a question of common 
sense. This would have enabled the Secretary of the Treasury 
to coin silver dollars and redeem outstanding notes with silver 
instead of gold, and thus prevent a further drain of gold from 
the Treasury. But just there the gold-bug advocates say they 
are opposed to that plan, simply because they want the gold to 
be paid in order to further fasten the gold standard upon us. 
The same old story—carrying out the behests of the President. 
Just here let me say if the Democrats in Congress would save 
their party, they must cut loose from such Democracy as Mr. 
Cleveland is preaching along this line, and stick to the Demo- 
cratic platform made at Chicago in 1892, which calls for free 
silver, 10 per cent repeal, and financial reform. By yielding to 
his will Congress has created a general and profound dissatis- 
faction amongst the great mass of the people. 

The President's hostility to free silver” and his autocratic 
yn og rg of the sopoinen power to shape the action of Con- 
gma to the re of the Sherman act; his contempt for the 

egislative branch of the Government, his nomination of noted 
Republicans to office, and retaining such in office long after the 
expiration of their four-year terms; his want of sympathy for 
the toiling masses, and his decided disposition to side with and 
champion the interests of Wall street gamblers, national bank- 
ers, coupon-clippers, gold bugs, and speculators, have caused a 
widespread feeling of distrust and disgust; and has created such 
a beg against the so-called Democratic party that unless 
such fallacies are utterly repudiated, there is great danger that 
the party will be overthrown in the near future and while 
men may not impugn the integrity and uprightness of those in 
power, and while they may be sincere in the policy . yet 
the dangers of such a policy is no less imminent. hile we all 
glory in and take a pride in this great nation—the richest, great- 
est, and grandest nation spm the face of the earth—yet we see 
beneath all this grandeur is the canker of a disturbed and dis- 
tressed people, the sturdy yeomanry crying for relief, and to-day 
their eyes are turned to the American Congress—yea, looking 
to the Democratic party because it is in power. But, sir, while 
that party is in power, are they not like Nero“ fiddling while 
Rome is burning?“ 

Are they not here . laly deung the best plan of 
rescuing their family from a burning buiiding instead of burst- 
ing down the doors and rushing in to drag their loved ones from 

the flames? 

Important queries these; more Soporan; still the answers. 

Where are the leaders in this mighty conflict? 

The so called leaders of the pariy aro worshiping to-day the 
golden calf,” and must be brought back to the true worship, or 
they will be lost. Itis a great mistake that Congress should 
take Mr. Cleveland’s will as a guide, however great and grand 
aman he may be. He, however honest he may be, constitutes 
only the executive, and not the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. This is the condition to which the President's narrow 
devotion to sectional and individual interests—his obstinacy and 
un-American ideas—have reduced the once grand and hty 
organization to which he is indebted for his position. The time, 
for action is at hand. 

If the harm isto be undone, this disintegration to be checked 
and reunion oronght about the ye Y in Congress must as- 
sume the leadership—the Democratic majority must, regardless 
of the White House, pilot and take charge of the old ship of 
state, which now lies almost helpless upon the heaving bosom 
of a gold-bug sea, and steer its course till it is again safely an- 
chored in the good old harbor of Jeffersonian Democracy and a 
Jeffersonian idea of government ever guided by the great bea- 
con lights of 8 and honesty,” and with the national 
platform of 1892 as its chart, and the groat law of impartial jus- 
tice to all classes as its compass; and if it shall be guided b 
these, although it may now in great danger of shipwrec 
amid the threatening wayes of usurping, tyrannical, and dicta- 
torial leaders, this mad, tempestuous sea will be, as it were, con- 
verted into one of peace, quiet, safety, and perfect security, and 
all will be well, and the party and people saved. 

As has often been said upon this floor, unless the Democratic 
party, now in ssion and full control of every department of 

vernment,shall wipe from the statute books of the nation the 
unjust class legislation for the past thirty years, and restore to 
prosperity the prostrave industries of the country, they can not, 
ought not, and will not be retained in power, but they will be 
3 doomed, and ought to be. The passage of the Wilson 
tariff bill alone can not do this, neither can the income tax, but 


they are both moves in the right direction, and this House has 
acted manfully in passing them; but let us not stop here, but let 
us go still farther and enact into law the pending bill as well as 
a bill for coining the bullion now locked up in the vaults of th 
Treasury. And even this alone will not accomplish the desire 
end; still, it is another step in the right direction and will give 
us more money in circulation, and that is what the people want 
and need and what they must have. Then, when that is done, 
let us yet make another move and pass a free-coinage bill. 

We all know that the paralysis of industries both here and in 
Europe is due directly to the contraction of the world’s supply 
of money, caused by discarding silver and the adoption of the 
single gold standard. Hence it is plain that the remedy lies 
here in the remonetization of the same; and until this is done, 
other remedies will prove futile and of no avail whatever. An 
increase of the national-bank currency, based on the issue of gold 
bonds, as advocated by Carlisle & Co., might create, and I have 
no doubt would create a seeming prosperity and revival of busi- 
ness, but it would rebound at last and still further augment and 
heap up the burdens of the people by increasing the national 
debt. It is like giving a man a drink of whisky; it only stimu- 
lates him for avery short while, and when the ephemeral effects 
are gone he is in a worse condition than at first. We wanta 
permanent remedy. 

Even during the short raise, our commodities—wheat, cotton 
etc.—whose price is fixedin foreign markets by the samples sold 
abroad, would not advance; hence the farmer is left out in the 
cold, as is always the case, while he makes that which feeds and 
clothes the world, at the same time half naked and starved him- 
self. Bimetallism, followed by achange in the present financial 
system of the nation, is the only way by which substantial and 
enduring relief canorever will be obtained. Then, Mr. Speaker, 
it seems to me that the duty of the Democratic Congress is not 
ny to the Wilson tariff bill, with the income-tax feature, 
and the bill now before us, but to enact a free-coinage bill, and 
follow that up with some other financial scheme for the relief 
of the masses; for the command to do these things is beginning 
to come 1 on the great body of the people in thunder tones, 
reéchoed by the Chicago platform in connection with demands 
from the various industrial organizations of the age. 

And outside of all this the very necessities of the country at 
large make this duty more and more imperative upon us, t 
the Democratic members of this body take the reins in their 
own hands, regardless of ithe objections from the White House 
and the action of the“ cuckoo” brigade, and drive the legisla- 
tive branch of this Government on 3 all opposition to 
success and glory, and in the interest of all and not simply a 
select few. Is the will of one man to be adhered to when Con- 
gressmen are sworn to carry out the behests of the whole peo- 
por But, say some, the veto power will be brought into play 

you pass the pending bill, or a free coinage, or a financial re- 
form bill of any sort, as was done in the case of the seigniorage 
bill. Then, I say, let us quit ourselves like men and assert our 
rights by an overwhelming repassage of the same bill over the 
veto of the occupant of the Executive Mansion, and thereby show 
to the world that we belong to the people and not to the Presi- 
dent, that we have the manhood to stand by the pledges so often 
made to the people. The taunt of cowardice has often been 
thrown into the teeth of this side of the House from the Repub- 
lican side because of the want of proper courage to go forward like 
men. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] has 
truly said that the Democrats in the House now have the oppor- 
tunity of their life in passing a financial measure that will for- 
ever put this nation upon a firm basis and bring prosperity to 
all the people. Will we do it or not? The Republicans are re- 
sponsible for the present depressed condition. Let us undo it. 

Let us throw the blame wherever it may belong and pass this 
bill now before us, or else defeat it and shoulder the blame our- 
selves, and thus say to those whom we represent, we are cow- 
ards-and fawning sycophants, and not men—true men, as we 
ought to pretend to be. Gentlemen of the House, your duty 
lies clearly marked out before you, and let me urge that you 
rise up like men, shake off the dewdrops from your hunting 
gowns, and march once more to battle and to victory. 

Then, again, these same bankers in New York and elsewhere, 
who last summer, in order to help Cleveland & Co. to bring 
about a financial panic, pretended that they had no money, now 
have a superabundance, and want bonds issued, so that they may 
have safe investments in nontaxable property; hence their op- 
position to any measure that looks to increasing the circulation 
of money. Ah, these mighty ‘‘ gold bugs“ more properly de- 
serve to be styled June bugs.” 

What, Mr. Speaker, is to be the result of this widespread dis- 
satisfaction unless something is done and done quickly? Just 
here I desire to read a clipping from one of my papers under 
the heading The fruitage awaiting.” It is as follows: 
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THE FRUITAGE AWAITING. 


“Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he reap,” is @ declaration of ae 
ture applicable to all the duties and manifold obligations of life and the 
final results and consequences. That this declaration has stood the test of 
ages, the history of nations will most conclusively substantiate. While it 
must be acknowledged that to human vision those individuals who “sow in 
corruption“ do not tbe reap corruption, yet with nations it has never up 
to the present time failed. 

The generation of to-day will justly be held responsible for its acta by 
future generations, as we of the present condemn or approve those of the 


ast. 
P There are two great questions presented for consideration in this connec- 
tion, which duty demands a careful examination and a candid reply. 

First, are the conditions of the present satisfactory? and, second, if not 
what are we doing toward better the situation? For thirty years the 
economics of this country have been directed and controlled upon one line 
of policy. Are the results such as will warrant its continuance, especiall 
in view of the obligations the present owes to the future? We unhesita 
ingly affirm they will not. What is the 8 that is now being gathered? 
Does it bring a reward for the sweat and toil of the past thirty years? Is 
that other and perhaps greater Scriptural declaration “ That the laboreris 
worthy of his hire being fulfilled? Who will answer affirmatively? None 
save the ignorant or infamous. Honest men and women, as well as chil- 
dren, are to-day N in every section of the country. Hunger and 
panes are Seow ni ke yes — 5 crowded cass — 5 
burs ‘anaries, e cry of the unemplo comes up from every par 
of theland, while the wails of the suff and wretched are wafted into the 
banquet halls of the rich and plutocratic, Instead of happiness and con- 
tentment is found ry and despair. 

In the place of peace and prosperity is seen discontent, contention, and 
bake oe CARE We 5 1 of 3 indus sna me find 

e gard, weary visage of the discouraged and horror-stricken. Soup 
— tae the unemployed are located in the shadows of the palaces of plu- 

and the crumbs from the tables of Dives are eagerly swallowed by 
the ever-waiting us. these statements overdrawn? Can they be 
5 controverted? No more than the rising and setting of the sun. 


The proof lies on every hand. These unhappy, unnecessary, and illogical 
results are the ripe fruitage of the b TA years’ legislation, and should 
be sufficient to convince every candid individual where his or her duty im- 


peratively leads. Those who have enjoyed power and position so long may 
quiet conscience and fearsin the hope of a broken and subdued pern 2 
or find N safety in its thorough intrenchment behind the law inter- 
preted and administered by a servile and corrupt judiciary. To such the 
saying of the old Turk will ap: 12 

Po you dream,“ said the old Sheik der im, of Medina, a thousand years 
ago to certain Roman tes, „do you dream, because the prophet of Al- 
lah dwells now beyond the bridge of Al Sirat, that therefore he is dumb, 
and deaf, and blind? I tell you, by the splendor of God there is tempest 
brooding on his brow, there ‘htning gathering in his soul for you!“ 


The peo le are dissatisfied. ey have “asked for bread and received a 
étone. ‘orbearance with them has well nigh ceased to be a virtue, and the 
hoarse of “bread or blood" will soon be heard on all sides unless con- 


ditions for the better are speedily aronga about. This is strong language 
stronger than should ever under just laws find utterance in this land o 
ours. Bnt the logic of events must be met face to face and the truth, how- 
ever startling, must now be fairly made known. The ple have been 
brought to the verge of ruin and despair as the result of past legislation, 
and it is the duty of every patriot to assist in righting the wrong at once 
before it is too late.” 
This may be called strong languagé, but nevertheless it is 
true. Such language will possibly be fiercely condemned, but 
the peopleare aroused and wide-awake to their rights, and are 
not in any mood to be further baffled and tampered with by re- 
ceiving nothing but false pledges and broken promises from 
those whom they have sent here to represent tnem. And if 
you continue to serve Mammon” and vote for Wall street and 
against your poopie at home, let me warn you now and tell you 
: the places that know you now will soon know you no more 
orever.” 

You will be like the husband whose wife remarked at the 
breakfast table one morning that she had a very queer dream 
the night before. ‘‘ Will you be so kind, dear, as to relate it to 

mer“ her husband asked. Certainly, Charlie,” she replied, and 
commencing she said: I dreamed I was in an establishment 
where they were selling husbands, and some were very costly 
indeed, some were only a moderate price, while others were 
very cheap.” The husband, after listening with very much in- 
terest, flattering himself that his wife thought he would com- 
pare very favorably with the highest-priced ones, said: And, 
ear, did you see any that you thought looked like your Charlie?” 
The wife, after thinking for a moment, said, Ves, I believe I 
did; as I was starting out I saw quite a number of them that 
had been in stock for a long time on the 10-cent counter.” 

Just so it will be with some of you who have been breaking 
your pledges to the people, and who persist in opposing all meas- 
ures introduced for their relief—if you do not cease, and exert 
yourself in their behalf and support measures that make for 
their interest, they will weigh you in the balance, find you want- 
1 put you on the 10-cent counter; and God knows they 
ou 0. 

uring the debate on the seigniorage bill I saw in the Wash- 
ington Post,and I was very much surprised to see, the following 
under the headline The Bland bill: A number of amendments 
are to be proposed to it.” 


THE BLAND BILL—A NUMBER OF AMENDMENTS ARE TO BE PROPOSED TO IT, 


In view of the differences of opinion regarding the Bland seigniorage bill 

as it stands, it is understood that Mr. ‘Guam himself wil! offer peyeral 

amendments to the measure which will materially or eon it. The amend- 

oe proposed to Mr. BLAND, and which it is believed will be acceptable to 
are as follows: 

To amend the bill so as not to expose the $26,000,000 in the Treasury to the 


liability of being paid out at once in case a like amount of Sherman notes 
should be redeemed in gold and turned into the Treasury. If these $26,000,- 
000 of notes were made liable to be used for such like redemption purposes 
as contemplated in the Bland bill, the Secretary of the Treasury would 
have no silver at all during the next two years to redeem Sherman notes if 
anyone should demand silver for them. In other words, the bill provides 
that this bullion, after the seigniorage is taken out, shall not be coined un- 
p the 5 is coined, and this will require a period of two years or 

ereabou 

Another proposed amendment is to prevent interference with the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem the Sherman notes in coin, 
as the law provides. Some of the financiers of the House regard the bill in 
its present form as somewhat misleading on this point, and the purpose of 
the amendment will be to leave no doubt as to the Secretary's authority in 


the matter. 
Still another amendment, and one thatis regarded as very important, is to 
orage is coined, 


permit the Secretary to issue the notes ouir as the sel, 
and not to 8 their coinage, as the bill permits, unless, in his judg- 
ment, this should be necessary, The Bland bill will be considered to-day, 
and it is expected that a vote will be reached on Wednesday next. 

In the House yesterday Mr. BLAND had read a 8 amendment au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to have co: „under the act of July 
14, 1890, silver bullion to the amount of 855,156,681, and to issue certificates 
thereon to be used in the payment of current expenses. The Secretary is 
also authorized to issue certificates in excess of this amount, but rot to ex- 


ceed the seigniorage. 

This shows very plainly to what extent those in authority will 
go to defeat the will of the people, and shows how powerful is 
such influence. 

I was exceedingly sorry to see that even Mr. BLAND himself, 
the father of the seigniorage bill,” was beginning to give way 
apparently and seemed to have succumbed somewhat to the de- 
ceptive and seductive influences of the one-man power and the 
opposition tothe rule of the people; but the sturdy Missourian 
stood firm. Let meappeal to members not to grow weary, faint, 
and weak-kneed and be seduced by the flattering words and poi- 
sonous tongues of those who had a thousand times rather see 
this Government (of which we would like to be proud) rent asun- 
der and forever destroyed than to see any signs of the people 
asserting their God-given rights, and attempting through their 
representatives, to have any laws whatever enacted that will 
tend to give them the least relief, but stand up and fight for 
the propise interests like men; stand to your guns, and never 
think of retreating or surrendering, but continue the fire stub- 
bornly and uncompromisingly till victory and success shall perch 
upon your banners. 

In conclusion, I desire to say, let others do as they will, but as 
for me and my house, we willserve the Lord and never cease to 
hate and fight the devil, and when the conflictis ended, if there be 
but one lone soldier left upon the field of battle I shall claim to 
bethat man. Ishallvyote,asI haye said, for the Brawley bill and 
the Cox amendment, repealing the 10 per cent tax, leaving the 
States to do as they like. ing in that, I will advocate a bill 
introduced by myself and referred to the Banking and Currency 
Committee, the billas included in these remarks. 

The people must have relief in some formoranother. There 
must be a change from the present system of finance; some bill 
must be passed or eternal ruin will‘ensue. Tothis end let us 
look, Democrats, Republicans, and Populists, recollecting that 
we have but one flag and one country, Van indissoluble union of 
indestructible States;“ and with this in view let us have a Gov- 
ernment of equal justice to all classes and all colors—the red 
man, the black man, and the white man marching under no im- 
sign of strife or animosity but marshalling ourselves under a 
banner upon whose snow-white folds is written in letters of im- 
perishable hue that God-given motto, Peace on earth and good 
will towards all mankind.” [Applause.] 

Mr. QUIGG. Mr. Speaker, two principal assertions seem to 
be involved in the arguments made in behalf of this bill. The 
first is that the people need more money, and the second that 
it is desirable to raise values. Behind each of these assertions 
there seems to be a curious confusion of ideas. 

Behind the assertion that the people need more money there 
seems to be the notion that the act of creating currency is 
equivalent to the act of putting it straightway into the people's 
pockot. That notion is responsible for every proposition that 

as been made here during many years to inflate the currency. 
It was behind the bill to coin theseigniorage. That was a bill, 
bewildering as it appears, to express $85,000,000 of actual value 
into $182,000,000 of coined silver dollars. 

Everybody who spoke in favor of that bill, just as everybod 
who has spoken in favor of this, asserted that the people neede 
more money. Well, sir, I dare say that more money would be 
agreeable to the most of us; but if there were as many silver 
dollars in the Treasury as there are silver stars in the sky, of 
what possible value would they be to me—in the Treasury? In 
order to accomplish any purpose of mine they must come into 
peck possession, and how is that to be accomplished in any 
other way than by giving in labor the exact equivalent of every 
piece of money—it makes no difference how it is issued, or b; 
whom it is issued—of every piece of money 1 obtain. The me 
existence of printed paper and stamped metal does nobody the 
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smallest good until they come within his control, and then the 


amount of good they do him is proportioned strictly to the 
value of the money in the judgmentof the person between whom 
and its owner there is a proposition of . 

Now, I do not mean to say that it makes no difference at all 
whether the amount of money is abundant or small. We all 
know that money notonly performs the function of measuring 
value, but that being itself a thing of value, it actually ex- 
changes for the thing purchased. But I donot mean tosay that 
in view of our remarkable system of credits, the importance of 
its amount can be exaggerated out ofall proportion. It has been 
80 exaggerated in this debate. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox], for instance, talked 
about how the money centers,” as he called them, were gorged 
with idle capital, while the rest of the country was literally 

- starving for the money with which to do its business, all uncon- 
scious of the fact that the one assertion necessarily denies the 
other. For does the gentleman su that money is everidle 
from choice; that it would not work if it safely and profitably 
could, or that it is so finicky and particular about where it 
works that it will prefer useless sloth in New York to rich em- 

ployment in Tennessee? 

The gentleman from Tennessee stormed us with figures show- 

ing the millions on millions of idle capital stored away in the 
vaults of New York, which, as he not merely asserted, but hotly 
declared, the very fact seeming to add fresh fuel to his < 
tion and resentment, were seeking vainly for an outlet of- 
fering themselves at pitiful rates of interest. Well, if this is 
so, and it certainly can not be denied if itisso, it disposes at once 

of his whole ples. and he must look elsewhere for an n 

conditions he described so well as existing among 


of the pitifu 

the le than to a want of currency, for money is no respecter 
of hss si It entertains no social or sectional judices. It 
has not even a conscientious scruple. It is to go any- 


where for anybody at any time to do anything, having 


in 
The fact of the matter is, Mr. Speaker, that that is precisely 


a dearth of currenc: 
Lake Erie and a dry St. Lawrence. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIGG. T should like five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentlemanfrom New York (Mr. QuIGG] 
asks that his time be extended five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIGG. Now,I do not mean, Mr. Speaker, that there 
can not exist at the same time a rich community anda poor com- 
munity, and that is what these gentlemen are protesting against. 


Their protests is the same old nes eee ainst the uali- 
ties poh ger life. It began with Abel. It will end 
God knows when. 

In behalf of this proposition to repeal the 10 per cent tax, it 


is said that one of the benefits of more money will be a rise of 
values. Those who take this view do not seem to see at all how 
these two conditions, the existence of more money and the in- 
crease of values, neutralize each other. And yet nothing can 
be plainer than that it does me no good to earn a dollar and a 
where now I earn only a dollar, to buy apea para Nae ene 
of which will go up from a dollar to a dollar aud a A ere 
are two questions that the advocates of an inflated currency 
never suffer themselves to consider, and yet these two questions 
go to the very heart and soul and root of the whole matter. 
The first is, how is anybody, whatever the amount of money 
in existence may be, go to get any more of it than he now 
has without resorting to the same processes of labor by means 
of which he can get it always and anyhow; and the second is, 


a sg that a way can be devised by which he can get it 
without earning it, or by which he can earn it more easily than 
he does now, what g will it do him when the effect of in- 


creasing the currency must be, and is intended to be, to raise 
the price of the articles, to acquire which he wants, the money, 
in due ib geeky to the increase of his funds? 

Mr. Speaker, if I had time, I would like to talk a little to the 
Democratic 1 where it is drifting in this matter of 


3 es it 9 be dy a her etajera ot meng corpo 
so glibly ut raising values ey are getting a wa; 
from their ? If there is one tthe B. 


party stands for more than another, itis the law of supply 


and demand ought to be left alone to work out its own results 
upon values. If there is one idea that that pariy tas presented 
to the House more frequently than another, it is the idea that 
it is no function of the Government to attempt by legislation 
either to raise or depress the prices of the people's products. 

Now, if they are going to make another record on this subject 
than the one they have already made in this Congress, it seems 
to me they ought to welcome the suggestion I now venture to 
give to them—stop this legislation right here, before a vote is 
taken, and use your influence to stop the legislation going on at 
the other side of this Capitol; and that they get together—and 
I suggest to you, Mr. Speaker, and as a good thing for you to 
angers to them, that they get together in caucus or elsewhere, 
=e up their minds from what kind of values the country 

ering. 

I have been attending here, sir, with the proverbial diligence 
of the new member, moved by a sincere desire for instruction, 
but the more I hear from the majority the more perplexed I be- 
come to know whether values are too high and ought to be low- 
ered or too low and ought to be raised. I came here supposing 
that in the opinion of the Democratic majority they were too 
high. That certainly was the theory of the legislation intro- 
duced by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] and 
urged with such intense, if Seeing: erence The Wil- 
son bill was a bill to reduce values, or e ou must agree with 
us thatit was a piece of pure insanity; for what excuse can there 
be for what one of your official spokesmen has declared 
with brutal candor to bs a war of extermination upon the indus- 
tries of the country, unless you believe that prices are too high 
and that by letting in the products of foreign cheap labor you 
will reducethem? There is one value you have reduced beyond 

doubt—the value of American labor. 
ow, you gentlemen may think you have done a clever thing, 
and that you have laid the wage-earners of the country under 
rofound obligation to you by reducing their wages and throw- 
ang them out of employment by the hundreds and thousands 
thout re to skill, age, or pisos of occupation. But—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. QUIGG. I would be 3 much obliged to the gentlemen 
on the other side if they w allow me to have five minutes 


more. 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Speaker, so far as I am concerned, if the 
8 desires to conclude his remarks, I will take my seat 

vor. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I desire to request of the House that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] be permitted an hour 
in this discussion, and that any gentleman upon the other side 
may be allowed the same, the hour to be charged to us, as it was 
1 by some gentlemen on the other side that they would 

ike to have more N 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. We will not have that; you refused to 
give to us more time. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. QUIGG. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand, has considerately yielded to me. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. 

[Mr. HARTER withholds his remarks for revision, See Ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr. LANE. I yield to my colleague [Mr. HUNTER] for rec- 
ognition one minute. : 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, not feeling able to make any 
extended remarks, I simply ask permission to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 


pi your withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix. 

Mr. BRODERICK obtained the floor. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will yield a moment [ would like 
air Be 

Mr. D CK. Iwill hear what the gentleman has to 


say. 
Mr. COX. ask unanimous consent that one speaker on our 
side of the House be allowed to occupy an hour, and then somé 
gonsoman on the other side be permitted to occupy the same 
time. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I hope that will be done. 


The SPEAKER. The tleman from Tennessee . Cox] 
asks unanimous consent that one speaker on each be per- 
mitted to occupy an hour. 

Mr. BRODERICK. I have no objection to that after the ex- 
piration of five minutes. 

The SP. It will not interfere with the speech of the 

ntleman. 

N CANNON of Illinois. When will the two hours begin? 
At 3 o'clock? : ‘ 
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Mr. SPRINGER. At the end of these five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I think the time had better begin 
at 3 o'clock. By that timea good many gentlemen who wish to 
make five-minute speeches can get in. 

Mr. COX. Ihave no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The proposition is then, that at 3 o'clock 
the five-minute debate be r and two speeches of an hour 
each, one on each side, be allowed. Without objection that ar- 
rangement wiil be made, 

Mr. STOCKDALE, I object. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Mr.Speaker, [have not the slightest dis- 

osition to occupy the time and attention of this body by a 
8 discussion of the propositons before us. But the im- 
portance of any measure which proposes to radically change our 
financial system demandsthe candid consideration of every mem- 
ber of this House. 

It seems clear to me that if there is good reason for suspend- 
ing the operation of the tax imposed upon notes of State and 
private banks and banking associations, there must be 1 
as strong reason in favor of repeal. This form of special legis- 
lation is objectionable. 

It would be a great absurdity for the Congress of the United 
States to write astatute in the book expressly to prevent issuing 
and sending out a currency which is test. Be as & menace to 
business security, and then, when the law is broken, bring in 
and pass a special act to legalize and make valid acts which de- 
liberately contravened and violated the general law. This law, 
imposing a prohibitive tax on the notes issued by State banks; 
has been in force many years, and it should be respected and ob- 
served without discrimination or it should be repealed. I be- 
lieve I voice the sentiments of the great majority of those in 
my State who have given any thought to this question when I 
say the law should be retained without modification or excep- 
tion. It is not a question of the right of States, but a question 
of safe, stable currency. 

Whatever may be said against the present system of banking 
it has the merit of providing the pore with a sound 1 
and it should be maintained until a better scheme is proposed. 
And while improvements are demanded it must not be forgotten 
that if we are seeking for a system not subject to criticism we 
will seek in yain. There are so many conflicting interests and 
theories that no scheme can be suggested or devised which will 
satisfy all. That we are in the midst of troublesome times no 
one will dispute. Weare trying to sail on a rough sea. The 
waves of misfortune and discontent are hard against us. Cer- 
tainly it is not a good time to go to more dangerous seas or to 
return to business methods which have been found wanting. 

The cy eg now presented to allow each of the forty-four 
States e Union to enact a banking lawand put in operation 
an eee system of banking, without at least some sort of 
Federal supervision, or some uniformity, would set the nation 
back forty years and would be turning aside from the enlight- 
ened experience of more than a century. 

is not enter into the history of State bank circulation. 
This -has been done with marked ability by several gentlemen 
during this discussion; nor need I cite authority to show the in- 
convenience, uncertainty, and losses which occurred to individ- 
uals and associations while this currency circulated as money. 

There are too many business people yet upon the stage of ac- 
tion who understand the weakness of the system to make any 
such citation necessary. Those who are at all conversant with 
the history of wild-cat currency need no argument to convince 
them that a return to such a system would beattended with dire 
consequences, Instead of giving relief in this time of financial 
and business distress it would ony. serve to further embarrass 
those who are affected unfavorably by these conditions. The 
time has a gone by when our people would be satigfied with acur- 
rency which stops at State lines and seeks a broker for exchange. 
There is now too much interstate commerce and interstate travel 
for such a currency. It would obstruct the freedom of trade 
between the States and work untold injury. 

Why the national Democratic convention should have de- 
clared itself in favor of turning back the wheels of progress by 
rehabilitating this objectionable system, which the country has 
outgrown, is a problemdifficultof solution. And yet we on this 
side need entertain no very serious apprehension use of this 

latform declaration of the dominant ty, for it is apparent 

t if this ty does anything it will do the thing which it 

pana not, and it is reasonably certain that it will refrain 

omg Anat which it promised. Assuming from the lessons 

we have that this will be so, and that the amendment will 

not 3 I shall follow the example of those who have pre- 

ceded me in this discussion and direct the remainder of my re- 
marks to prevailing tendencies regarding finance. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist here we can not ig- 
nore the fact,that for years hostility has been developing against 


the national banks; not that the currency is questioned, for it 
is not, but because of the belief, whether right or wrong, that 
there is abuse of power. That the banks can, with a willing 
Executive and Secretary of the Treasury, force the Government 
during any period of depression to issue bonds, or into any other 

cial measure, is very generally e e These views are 
strengthened by what has taken place since the advent of Mr. 
Cleveland’s Adminstration in 1893. Under the Secretary’s rul- 
ing, made at the beginning of this Administration, that the notes 
which were redeemable in coin were to be paid in gold, makes it 
impossible to protect the gold reserve against an organized 
“pun” on the Treasury. ; 

Upon the advice of the President, legislation was accomplished 
during the extra session in 1893 which, in the judgment of the 
Executive and his legal advisers, would stop the outflow of gold 
and restore business confidence. Since that legislation money 
has become dearer, but it is the only proport walon has appre- 
ciated in value. And because of this appreciation money is be- 
ing hoarded. The fact that there is unemployed capital locked up 
in the vaults is now accepted by gold monometallists as conclu- 
sive evidence that there is a redundancy of money, Butit only 
proves that inyestments are not remunerative. When invest- 
ments are paying, capital_seeks them. It never remains inac- 
tive when enterprise is pone 

ere the hammer fell.] 

r. RAY. Lask unanimous consent that. the time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. BRODERICK] be extended until he can 
complete his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRODERICK. It is probably true, as contended, that 
there is money enough in the country for the necessities of the 
present time, for there is little use for it when business is stag- 
nant and enterprise throttled. Butif Congress should so direct 
its powers as to restore confidence, revive the energies of the 
people, and give pmpoymant to labor the money supply would 

found wholly inadequate. As soon as the time comes when 
idle capital will not bring dividends through increased value, 
then it will come out of its hi places and the demand for 
money will exceed the supply. The question which will then 
confront Congress will be how to meet this increased demand. 

There are to-day in this country a great diversity of opinions 
and theories rorerding finance, but they can be classified in 
three general schools, 

First, I will mention the theory that there should be but one 
standard of value, that of gold; and that silver and every other 
thing should be measured by the one standard. This, the 
British idea, was adopted for the benefit of those who were for- 
tunate enough to have fixed incomes. The rights of other 
classes were not considered. 

Second, the other extreme view is of recent origin. This 
school favors the issuing by the General Government of large 
volumes of notes, declaratory money, not redeemable, to 
oaned directly to the people. This is the Populistic theory, 
and had its inception with those who believe in paternal gov- 
ernment. The idea is Utopian, im ticable, and unsafe. 

Third, this school believes in bimetallism, gold and silver, 
and supplemented by notesinterchangeable therewith; that the 
two metals should be coined at such ratio as will make their use 
practicable, that the silver dollar should not be increased in 
weight, as now contended for by single-standard advocates, so 
as to demonetize this metal by reason of its inconvenience. The 
double-standard theory is American. It recognizes her pro- 
ductive wealth and industries,and comprehends alike the in- 
terests of all classes. It will provide a safe basis for a sufficient 
currency to carry on all the affairs of mankind. 

This is substantially what was demanded by the last national Re- 
publican convention. That convention declared in favor of the 
use of. both gold and silver as standard money.” Both money 
metals can not be used as standard money if one is to be meas- 
ured by the other. To assume that this can be done involves 
an irreconcilable contradiction. The plain meaning of that dec- 
laration was that we should have a double standard; that both 
gold andsilver coins should be money of final payment, and this 
was the interpretation usually given it. 

I know there is a difference of 8 among Republicans re- 
garding this question, but many of us believe it would be for the 
good of the whole country to rehabilitate silver and provide for 
real, practical bimetallism. 

We can not reasonably hope for lasting prosperity until our 
icultural, mining, and manufacturing interests are revived. 
ese great industries are so dependent, one upon the other, 

that when one languishes the others must suffer. But an in- 
sufficientsupply of money, or want of eee ee, e 
isa certain barrier to national prosperity, and present tions 
make this question one of paramount importance. 

A protective tariff and the use of American silver as money 
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-are the two great guanina which may stand or fall together. 
All indications now lead to this conclusion, and political parties 
will not much longer evade the issue. 

We need a protective tariff broad and generous enough to em- 
brace all our products and industries in every section of this 
greatcountry. Thesituationimperativelydemandsthis. Ithas 
recently been well said that tariff and silver are two sides of 
thesame question.” Thissentimentclearly and forcibly expresses 
what many Republicans believed when the contest to destroy 
silver and overthrow our protective system wascommenced. It 
is inharmony with the Republican doctrineof protection. The 
idea suggests a distinctively American policy, which would re- 
ceive a most hearty and enthusiastic support and inspire the 
nation with new hope and new life. 

A year ago the belief in a bimetallic currency was confined al- 
most exclusively to the West and South, but I am glad to ob- 
serve the evidences of a change in the East. Iask that the 
Clerk read a clipping just taken from an Eastern paper, which 
I send to his desk, and which illustrates the trend of sentiment 
in the East. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


THE BEST AMERICAN MONEY. 


The action of the Democratic caucus of the House in adopting resolutions 
a the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State notes is another 
illustration of the incurable propensity of the Democratic party for unsound 
theories and vicious legislation. The nation does not want a return to the 
fluctuating, dangerous, and irredeemable State bank currency of ante-bel- 
lum days, A great majority of intelligent Americans are firmly opposed to 
the currency scheme so zealously supported by Southern Democratic Con- 

ssmen. 

What the people want is a sound and stable system of bimetallism which 
shall restore silver to its rightful place in the monetary system of the na- 
tion, and provide the country with an abundant circulating medium, in 
which every dollar shall be the equal in value of every other dollar in every 
State in the Union. This is an achievement which the Republican party, in 
justice to the 3 of the whole country, is bound to accom: as 
soon as it has the power. 


Mr. BRODERICK. We now see these evidences of change of 
opinion in the Eastern press almost daily. People of all sections 
are beginning to understand that the repeal of the Sherman law 
failed to restore confidence; that the suspension of the coinage 
of silver has not lessened the outflow of gold, and that the in- 
terests of the local trade and interstate commerce demand the 
use of a large volume of metallic money, all of which may not 
be desired and sought after constantly for exportation. 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. Mr. Speaker, in five minutes it is 
impossible to deal with any of the general features of a question 
of this sort. But there are two or three observations which I 
wish to make, and which I think are worthy of the attention of 
the House. 

In the first place, this question has been treated as though it 
were solely a Southern or Western demand for more money. It 
is something altogether different from that. Gentlemen who 
so look n it do not keep themselves informed of current 
opinion upon financial matters in this cony. 

Do they not know that the great majority of the leading finan- 
ciers in this country, that the great majority of the New York 
bankers, and a great majority of all men who are informed, who 
have studied and considered the question in the light of our 
present monetary 2 bees and in the light of our needs, declare 
that the principle of this bill is something that the country de- 
mands and which in a few years we will have? 

Now, Mr. S er, inevery financial panic that occurs in this 
country the distress and strain upon the banks in New York 
City is enhanced tenfold by the demand for currency elsewhere. 
It was so in 1873; it was so again in 1890, and we have seen the 
same in 1893. Under our present system when you do not need 
the money, it is congested in the money centers in abundance. 

When there is a panic and you need the money in New York, 
there is not only a run there, but a coincident demand to move 
the crops in the South and West, and for other purposes. You 
have no means to meet a temporary omorgoncy for relieving the 
strain. The national banking system is wholly defective in that 
respect. Why, in fact, the only manon the Republican side of the 
House who has studied the question and who is an authority on 
thesubject, Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts, has said and printed 
2 the present national banking system is not worth talking 
about. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] said that 
it was one of the ‘‘ brightest jewels in the crown of the Repub- 
lican eh Like most Republican jewels, Mr. Speaker, it is 
bogus. hen you test it, it is te. Whenever a financial 
panic has touched it it has crumbled into nothingness. 

What are we here considering to-day in the main bill? A 
proposition to relieve the banks from paying a tax upon certain 

es, because when a day of pressure came upon them they 
could not observe the law and preserve the business interests and 
financial interests of the country. Whenever there is a strain 


on them they yield; whenever there is a demand which will test 
the strength of the system, it discloses its weakness, A 

Mr. Speaker, what we need is a currency sound, a currency 
good, but a currency with some flexibility and some capacity of 
meeting extraordinary demands upon it. Contrasts have been 
made with conditions which will never recur again in this coun- 
try. They do not contrast the condition of the State banks as 
they were perfected shortly before the war, banks that stood 
the strain even of that terrible struggle, and the condition of 
the national banking system, which yields even to the tempo- 
rary pressure of every financial panic. 

I wish I had time to discuss this question in detail. I have 
only in this limited time attempted in brief to give some of the 
reasons why I support the amendment to the pending bill. We 
have a great question beforeus. Imyself wish that there might 
have been sufficient time allowed for a reasonable continuation 
of the discussion. 

There came to the Committee on Banking and Currency a 
great question; there was devolved upon them a great duty, 
but I regret to say that they have not been equal to the demand 
or the 3 This question is not less an important ques- 
tion than the tariff. Suppose the Committee on Ways and Means 
had come into this House and said to us, We can not agree and 
can not therefore frame a tariff bill,” and had turned over the 
whole matter to us on this floor, leaving us in a sort of go-as- 

ou- please manner to arrive at some indiscriminate conclusion. 
I say that the Democratic majority of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency should have agreed upon a Democratic meas- 
ure. I say they should have subordinated merely individual 
views and the pride of individual opinion to a great public duty. 
I say it was their duty—the majority of that committee—to have 
framed a bill, to have com Forlod their differences, for it is 
admitted upon all sides of this floor that something is needed. 

This question of amending our currency laws is a vital and a 
pressing one. The currency system of the United Statesis vi- 
cious in every feature. Itis vicious in the national banking fea- 
ture; it is vicious in issuing millions of dollars of legal-tender 
notes, draining the Treasury of gold at any moment the holders 
choose; it is vicious in that it provides no elasticity in the cur- 
rency; and I say to youthat the duty, the opportunity of preparin 
and passing a proper bill has come to this House, and if we fa 
to do our duty by not adopting the amendment before us, which 
Ishall cheerfully vote for, or in the shape of the next best thing 
that we can obtain, we shall have failed to perform the duty 
which we were sent here to perform, and for which the people 
of the country will hold us responsible. 

I shall vote for the amendment cheerfully, and if it can not 
carry I shall vote for the next best thing that is offered. Ifthe 
committee are unable to carry the amendment through, they 
should get together and frame a bill that will eome as near meet- 
ing the demands of the situation as possible and present it to 
this House. This Democratic House should pass a bill to meet 
the demands of the currency of the country; and we should not 
confess ourselyes incompetent to dothe work or leave it for some 
other party todo. Let us go forward and perform our duty, and 
T believe that we can frame and pass a bill which will comply, at 
least in large part, with the demands of the country and of the 
situation. [Applause.] 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Speaker, I understood a while ago a 

roposition was made to allow the gentleman from Maine (Mr. 

INGLEY] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] to speak 
an hour each to close the debate. To that latter proposition I 
oberon: I find I was mistaken and desire to withdraw the ob- 
jection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. MCMILLIN]. The gentle- 
man withdraws his objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] to allow one hour’s debate on each 
side of the question uninterruptedly. Is there further objec- 
tion? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. What hour will that begin? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As the Chair understands the 
request was for the debate to commence at 3 o'clock. Is there 
further objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, the members of the committee, follow- 
ing a time-honored custom, have opened this discussion and have con- 
sumed all the time allowed for general debate. The House has in- 
dulged me so generously on former occasions that I shall not now 
claim much of itstime. The question under discussion, however, is 
so important, that I shall avail myself of the general leave given to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, in order that my constituents 
may know the reasons which lead me to the conclusion to be exp 
by my vote. I shall. oppose the bill reported by the committee 
because I am not willing to extend toa few banks a relief which is 
denied to other members of the community. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] to repeal the 
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10 per cent tax on State-bank notes opens 
of paper money, and I shall follow the example set by others and 


the whole subject 


discuss the matter somewhat elaborately. ‘ 

No subject can more vitally concern the people than this, for 
money is the life-blood of commerce, and the financial health of the 
whole nation depends upon the kind and quantity in circulation. 

„Money answereth all things,” said Solomon nearly three thou- 
sand years ago, and the expression is as applicable to our time as it 
was to his. It is written that ‘‘the love of money is the root of all 
evil,” and we know by observation that it is well-nigh omnipotent 
for weal or woe, It can bless like the gentle dews of Heaven, and 
it can cover a greater multitude of sins even than charity. 

Some have denied that the States have a constitutional right to 
charter banks of issue, but I shall assume the existence of such a 
right. 

Sonia have denied the constitutionality of the law imposing a tax 
upon State-bank notes, but I shall accept as conclusive the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and assume that Con- 

has the power to impose a tax upon the notes issued by such 
anks, even though the law in effect prohibits the issue and circu- 
lation of such 5 — and even though some other means of restric- 
tion might be preferred. It has been stated that every Democrat 
is in duty bound to vote for the repeal of the State-bank tax, 
because of the Plank relating to that subject adopted by the last 
Democratic National Convention. A platform can only bind those 
who run upon it. t 

President Cleveland is, of course, pledged to the repeal of the tax, 
because he accepted a nomination and an election upon the national 
Democratic platform of 1892. Those also are pledged to repeal 
whose nominating conventions indorsed the national platform, and 
those are perhaps bound, also, who ran as Democrats without 
expressly repudiating that part of the national platform. In my 
own case, Iwas not only nominated before the adoption of the 
national platform by the Chicago convention, but I expressly repu- 
diated in my canvass the plank which declared in favor of repeal- 
ing the State-bank tax. 

the Fifty-second Congress I voted against repealing this tax, 
and, as a candidate for reelection, promised my constituents that 
I would vote against it again if the question came before the Fifty- 
third Congress, If there is any pornon in my district who favors 
a revival of State-bank currency, I am not aware of it. In record- 
ing my vote against a repeal of this tax I am expressing, therefore, 
the opinion of my constituents and tA: out my pledges, as 
well as recording my own best judgment. Some have urged the 
return to State-bank currency on the ground that more money is 
needed, and that it can be supplies in no other way. 

The argument comes with but little force from those who voted 
for, and now justify, the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act, 
because that law provided us with nearly fifty millions of legal- 
tender money annually. Those who opposed unconditional repeal 
and who have consistently favored an increased supply of good 
money might justify their acceptance of a State-bank currency as a 
last resort if they could show that the advantages brought by such 
a currency were greater than the dangers attendant upon it. 

I shall attempt to show, first, that we should use as money all the 
gold and silver which will come to our mints; and, second, that 
whatever paper money we need should be issued by the General 
Government. 

„Money,“ as defined by Cirnuschi, “is a value created by law to 
be a scale of valuation and a valid tender for payment.” Perhaps 
in a technical sense the term “money” should be applied only to 
those instruments of exchange which are endowed with legal-ten- 
der pe gro but the term is used generally to cover not only coin 
and legal-tender paper, but also notes and certificates which are 

intended to circulate from hand to hand like money. 

There is a clear and well-defined difference between the promis- 
sory note of the individual or of the corporation and what is known 
asa bank note. The former travels only where the maker or in- 
dorser is known, and each person who receives the note investigates 
for himself as to the responsibility of those who are obligated to 
pay it. In the case of the latter, however, the person who receives 

e bank note accepts it on the faith of the law which charters the 
bank and regulates the amount of the notes and the manner in 
which they are secured. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 
The first principle to be considered in the study of money is that 
there is a close and intimate relation between the value of each dol- 
lar and the total number of dollars in circulation. John Stuart 
Mill says: 

The value, or hasin wer, of money depends, in the 
demand and Pri sony But 2 and supply —— . 
different shape from the demand and supply of other things. 

Laveleye says: 

The value of money, like that of any other object, depends on i 
between supply and 3 d R 

Cirnuschi appeared before the United States Monetary Commis- 
sion in 1877, aud his testimony contained the following question 
and answer: 

Quea'‘ion. Supposing the gold and silver metals to have no other use than as 
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money, would they then maintain the same valne that they now maintain as 


money? 
Auswer. There would be a diminution of their purchasing power, because the 


porowini porer of arpe i is in direct pro to the volume of money now 
existing. all gold and silver are used solely as money, all the ornaments and 
all the jewelry will be melted and coined, and the volume of money will be 
increased. It will be exactly as if a new mine of money had been opened. And 
the volume of circulating money Deg made larger than before, there will be a 
corresponding diminution in the purchasing power of every metallic dollar. 


While it can not be said with mathematical accuracy that the value 
of each unit of money will increase in exactly the same proportion 
that the total number of units decreases, and vice versa, it can be 
asserted without fear of contradiction that under similarconditions 
an increase in the volume of the currency will decrease the value of 
the dollar as measured by other kinds of property, and that a de- 
crease in the volume of the currency will cause an increase in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. To illustrate this point, let us 
suppose the sudden discovery of a quantity of gold and silver equal 
to the present volume of metallic money. We have now about 
eight billions of gold and silver coin in the world, a little more 
than half of it being silver. 

Everyone understands that if the newly discovered coin could 
be added to the circulation and the volume thereby doubled, the 
value of each dollar would fall as shown by its purchasing power. 
The reverse would be true if it were possible te wipe out of exist- 
ence one-half of the present metallic money. We recognize that 
the value of a dollar 1 8 upon the number of dollars when we 
take an extreme case like the one above supposed; if the actual 
change in the volume is less the value of the unit will fluctuate 
less, but the principle being once established the variation is a mat- 
ter of degree only. 8 

We often hear people say, ‘‘What if the amount of money is 
increased? I must have something to exchange for it before I can 
obtain it.” That is true, but the amount of money which a person 
can obtain for what he has to sell depends upon the amount in cir- 
culation. It may make a great difference to the man who sells 
wheat whether he receives 50 cents for it or $1, if he has a debt to 
pay. Ifa general fall in prices l by an appreciation of 
the value of money, the debtor suffers an injustice and business is 
retarded because investments become unprofitable. Senator SHER- 
MAN said in 1869, in speaking of the effect of a contracting currency: 

To every person except a capitalist out of debt, or a salaried officer or annui- 
tant, it is a period of loss, danger, lassitude of trade, fall of wages, suspension 
of enterprise, bankruptcy, and disaster. 

Senator SHERMAN thus described with great accuracy the condi- 
tion of the commercial world to-day. The demonetization of silver 
and the increasing strain upon gold are making all business un- 
profitable, except the business of money-loaning. 


AN HONEST DOLLAR. 


The great thing desired is a stable currency, that is, a dollar whose 
urchasing power remains the same through long periods of time. 
e nations of the world will rise up and call him blessed who can 
devise an honest dollar—a dollar unchangeable in its parabeins 
power. To secure the desired stability in the value of the mone- 
tary unit the volume of money must increase or decrease exactly as 
the demand for money increases or decreases, and in the same pro- 
portion. Laveleye says: 

It is desirable that the value of money should remain as stable as possible, and 
this will be the case so long as its quantity increases in the same proportion as 
the number of exchanges for which cash is required. 

In a speech made in the House of Representatives August 16, 
1893, I had the honor to submit some remarks on the relative merits 
of monometallism and bimetallism, and I shall at this time only 
oompare the advantages of metallic and nonmetallic money. Many 
dwell upon the term ‘‘intrinsic value,” as if that gave metallic 
money its great superiority over paper money, forgetting that a 
large part of the value of gold and silver is conferred upon those 
metals by the legislation which makes them money. 

If the nations of the world, by agreement, should substitute some 
other kind of money for gold and silver the value of both, as meas- 
ured by other kinds of property, would fall. Gold has been appre- 
ciated in value by the increased demand caused by legislative 
action. The chief advantage of metallic money lies inthe fact that 
its total amount is so large, compared with the annual supply avail- 
able for coinage, that the fluctuation of the unit is reduced to a 
anom, Prof. Perry very happily expresses this advantage when 

e says: 

The amount of gold and silver in circulation in the commercial world, to say 
nothing of the quantity so easily brought into circulation from the reservoir of 
plate, is so vast that it receives the annual contributions from the mines much 
as the ocean receives the waters of ilo rivers, without sensible increase of its 
volume, and parts with the annual loss by detrition and shipwreck as the sea 
yields its waters to evaporation, without sensible diminution of its volume. The 
yoy supply and the yearly waste are small in com with the accumula- 

ions of ages; and, ore, the relations of the whole mass to the uses of the 
a and the purchasing power of any given portion, remain comparatively 
8! . 

x CONTROL BY NATURAL LAWS. 


The total amount of gold and silver coin which could be added 


annually to the world’s metallic money can not reach $200,000,000, 
and may not exceed a hundred and y millions. This is only 
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from 2 to 2} per cent of the present volume of metallic money. 
As this represents the total annual increase, it is evident that the 


variation in the increase from year to year is exceedingly small. 

Since this annual increase, being derived from an almost count- 
less number of sources, is independent of human caprice, and can 
not be profitably regulated by any combination, metallic money 
has been accepted by the commercial world as the best money, 
because least liable to fluctuation. But even metallic money is not 
absolutely stable and hasat times undergone violent changes. Prof, 
Perry estimates that after the discovery of the silver mines of Potosi, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, silver fell in 3 
power to 25 per cent of its former value, and Prof. Jevons is quo 
as saying that the purchasing power of gold fell 15 per cent after 
the California discoveries. 

There has been a large increase in the value of gold Coes the 
last twenty years, but it is due to the increased demand for it 
rather than to a decreased production. Some have estimated that 
the value of thé uncoined gold and silver in the world exceeds the 
value of the coined. If that be true, legislation might cause great 
fluctuation in the value of metallic money. If, for instance, all the 
nations should a to compel the coinage of ail gold and silver 
now held as merchandise and to prevent the future use of gold and 
silver except for coinage, the result would be an enormous increase 
in the volume of metallic money and a fallin the purchasing power 
of cach dollar. 

So legislation, encouraging the greater use of gold and silver in 
the arts, or legislation limiting the amount of either metal coined, 
would tend to lessen the volume and to increase tho purchasing 
power of each dollar. It is worthy of note that those who have 
most vigorously defended the metallic theory of money on the 

und that its volume is independent of human control have been 
the first to attempt control when the dollar began to fall in value. 
Three nations demonetized gold after the discoveries of 1849, in 
order to prevent the gold dollar from becoming “cheap,” and sev- 
eral nations demonetized silver after 1872, for fear it would become 
“ce chea Rid 

Biers law which affects the total amount of gold and silver money 
affects the value of each dollar of that money. Some desire to 
abandon gold and silyer as money entirely, but I have not been 
able to bring myself to this conclusion. It is true that men have 
at times tried to corner the supply of metallic money, and have 
used it to injure and 3 their fellows, but all of the bless- 
ings of life.can be abused and turned to our injury. Before aban- 
doning these metals, peculiarly fitted for money, let us endeavor 
by legislation to prevent the misuse of them. 

DEMONETIZATION A CRIME. 


No language is too strong to describe the guilt of those who 
are engaged in the conspiracy to reduce the volume of metallic money 
by the destruction of silver as standard money. The Creator, as infi- 

te in love as in power, has supplied legitimate means for the gratifi- 
cation of every human need. When He implanted in man’s body 
the desire for food He scattered over the face of the earth an abun- 
dance with which to satisfy his hunger; when He gave him thirst He 
filled the ground with veins of water and planted living springs 
along the hillsides; when He permitted weariness to creep over the 
limbs of the toiler He sent sleep, Tired nature’s sweet restorer,” 
to renew his strength; when He gave to man a mind capable of 
development and filled it with a yearning for knowledge He placed 
within his reach the means of instruction and surrounded him with 
opportunities for study; and when He made man a social being, 
fitted him for companionship with his fellows, and fashioned the 
channels of trade, He stored away in the mountains the gold and 
silver needed for the world’s currency. 

I may be in error, but in my humble judgment he who would 
rob man of his necessary food, or pollute the springs at which he 
quenches his thirst, or steal away from him his accustomed rest, 
or condemn his mind to the gloomy night of ignorance, is no more 
an enemy of his race than the man who, deaf to the entreaties of 
the poor and blind to the suffering he would cause, seeks to destroy 
one of the money metals given by the Almighty to supply the needs 
of commerce. 

I have on a former occasion referred to the language used by Sec- 
retary Carlisle in 1878, then a Representative in Congress, to de- 
scribe the effect of the annihilation of silver. I quote his words 
again, because they present the danger which confronts us in words 
80 clear, so forcible, and so emphatic that nothing can be added to 
them. In speaking of the “conspiracy” to destroy “from three- 
sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world” he says: 

The consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery u 
the human race tharrall the wars, pestilences, and es that ever occ in 
the history of the world. 

Do we appreciate what that means? Do we realize what is to 
follow the consummation of that “conspiracy,” the perpetration of 
that “crime?” Can we conceive tho force, the full purport, the 
meaning of those words? Can we call up before the mind’s eye every 
battlefield of the past? -Can we review that history which, from 
the time when Cain killed Abel until now, has been little more 
than a record of warfare? Can we look upon the innumerable num- 
ber slain by javelin and spear and sword and shot and shell? Can 


we see in imagination the faces of the dead, disfigured by pain 
and anguish? Can we think; too, of those made 3 and 
fatherless by their death? Gan we measure the tears shed in the 
service of Mars? Can we add to those who fell in battle and who 
were wounded there, all those who have suecumbed to pestilence? 
Aye, can we crowd into our thoughts, not only the pestilences which 
have from time to time scourged the fair antl: but also add to them 
the famines which have at times swept thousands and tens of thou- 
sands into the grave? Can we collect and comprehend all the misery, 
and all the suffering, and all the sorrow, that these three dread de- 
stroyers have wrought? And when we have put them all into one 
group, when we have pressed them all together, can we imagine 
that the consummation of that “crime” means more of misery than 
all combined? : 

It is because we measure, to some extent, because we appreciate, 
at least in part, the misery that is to follow, that we have felt it our 
duty as well as our privilege our duty to ourselves, our duty to our 
families, our duty to our country, our duty to our God—-to cry out 
against the consummation of that conspiracy! And we do it, not 
to help the silver miners—we do it for Humanity! 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF THE CURRENCY. 


So long as there is a sufficient supply of metallic money to meet 
the needs of commerce a reliance upon that supply gives to the peo- 
ple protection against those variations in the value of the monetary 
unit which might be caused by legislative action. The inconven- 
ience of handling the coin itself can be avoided by the use of certifi- 
cates which, since they merely replace an equal amount of coin, do 
not affect the volume of the currency. But the acceptability of 
metallic money as the only standard money depends upon its sufli- 
ciency to supply an adequate currency. ‘ 

Some, who are ready to use the power of the Government to limit 
the supply of money, in order to prevent injustice to the creditor, 
are slow to admit the right of the Government to increase the cur- 
rency when necessary to prevent injustice to the debtor. Idenounce 
that cruel interpretation of governmental power which would grant 
the authority to starve, but would withhold the authority to feed 
our e rot plete would permit a contraction of our currency, even 
to the destruction of all prosperity, but would prohibit the expan- 
sion s our currency to keep pace with the growing needs of a grow- 
ing nation! 

ETETA, the certificate, which is not really an addition to the 
currency, but rather a substitution of one form of money for 
another, there are two kinds of paper money, namely, redeemable 
and irredeemable paper. Redeemable paper has two advantages 
of special importance. It conforms to the prejudice of mankind in 
favor of metallic money, and retains their confidence in the money 
as a medium of exchange. 

Custom is a very potent factor to bo taken into consideration, for 
the average man is conservative and accepts innovations with 
great reluctance. The second advantage inherent in redeemable ` 
paper is that, being related in quantity to the volume of metallic 
money, its amount is not dependent quite so much pon caprice, 
and therefore the value of the monetary unit is likely to remain 
more stable. Just to what extent general prices are influenced by 
an issue of redeemable money it is difficult to determine. That 
such a dollar is not equal in its effeet upon prices to an irredeema- 
ble or metallic dollar is evident, for some coin must be held to 
insure prompt redemption, and the amount so held is an-offset to 
an equal amount of redeemable paper outstanding. 

The possible demand for additional coin at any time to pay such 
notes on demand, to an indefinite extent, reduces the value of such 
notes as an addition to the currency. Thero can be no question 
that the influence of a given amount of redeemable paper on the 
volume of the currency will increase as the probability of pres- 
entation for redemption decreases. And there can be no doubt 
that a paper money which is a full legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, being less liable to return for redemption, will, dollar 
for dollar, affect the volume of the currency more than nonlegal- 
tender paper. 

TRREDEEMABLE PAPER. 


An irredeemable paper currency, properly limited, will affect tho 
volume of the currency, and therefore prices to the same extent asa 
like addition of N money. That a government can issue and 
maintain an irredeemable paper currency, when strictly limited in 
volume, is not open to controversy. John Stuart ll, in his 
“Principles of Political Economy,” both admits the possibility of 
maintaining an irredeemable currency, and forcibly points out the 
dangers which beset such a monetary system. He says: 

In the case suppo the functions of money are performed by a thing which 
derives its ers a g them solely fn etra Dut Posen Sib is 
quite sufficient to confer the power, sincs 3 more is needful to make a per- 
son accept anything as money, and even at any arbitrary value, than the persuasion 
that it will be taken from him on the same terms by others. 


* * * * * * * 


to produce all the benefit to the issuers which could have been produced by the 
— — rted to represent; governments be; to think that it 
2 benefit, free 
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from the condition to which individuals issuing such paper money substitutes for 
money were subject, of giving, when required, for the sign, the thing signified. 


Great as this eyil would be if it depended rong, Ser accident, it is still greater 
when placed atthe arbitrary disposal dividual, or a body of indi. 
viduals, who may have any kind or degree of interest to be served by an artificial 
fluctuation in fortunes, and who have at any rate a strong interest in 8 
much as possible, each issue being in itself a source of profit. Not to add that 
the issuers may have, and in the case of a government paper always have, a 
direct interest 2 lowering the value of the currency because it is the medium in 
which their own debts are to be computed. 

Irredeemable currency can only be issued by the Government. 
When the volume, and therefore the value, of money is determined 
entirely by the legislature the value of all property becomes sub- 
ject to an act of Congress, and debits increase or decrease in amount 
according to the latest legislative decree. 

TWO GREAT DANGERS. 

A legislative body has two diffietiltics to contend with in wisely 
fixing the volume of the currency—first, the lack of knowledge as 
to the amount of money needed, and, second, the conflicting inter- 
ests of creditor and debtor forces. We must assume that Congress 
i composed of men of average intelligence and average honesty. 

It might be difficult to prove more, and to admit less would cast 
a reflection upon their constituents. But men of average intelli- 
gence will widely differ as to the amount of money needed now 
and as to the necessary annual increase or decrease. This differ- 
ence of opinion will arise partly because the representatives look 
at the subject from different standpoints, and partly because of the 

eat number of elements which must be considered. Population 
is a factor, for it will require more money for one hundred persons 
than for ten to transact the same business and make the same num- 
ber of exchanges. The density of population is a factor, for it will 
require more money per capita, other things being equal, in a 
sparsely settled than in a thickly populated country. 

The banking facilities and facilities for exchange must be consid- 
ered, although we must not conclude that every check or draft les- 
sens pro tanto the amount of money needed. We must also caleu- 
late the difference between the need for money in a nation whose 
resources are exhausted and the need for money in a nation which 
A ithe Spa! and 53 These are suggested as some, not 

, of the factors to be considered in determining the amount of 
money needed at a given time and the amount to be supplied or 
withdrawn annually in order to make the dollar stable in its pur- 
chasing power. 

It is no reflection on the intelligence of the legislative body to 
say that it might find it very difficult to adjust with equity the 
volume of the currency to the varying needs of the people. The 
second difficulty is, perhaps, still greater. Inthe long run the rep- 
resentative will correctly reflect the opinions and interests of his 
constituents, or, af least, of that portion of his constituency which 
controls publie sentiment. As different portions of our country 
have different interests we could expect à continual . with 
varying success between those who favor more and those who favor 
less money. ‘This conflict forces itself upon us, to some extent, 
even under present conditions. 

Some assert now that our financial depression is due to a flood of 
money, while others assert that it is due to a drought of money. 
The creditor, through his representative, will view with composure 
a decrease in the currency, because it will benefit him, but he will 
contend with heroic fortitude against any “wild and dangerous 
inflation of the currency.” The debtor, on the other hand, through 
his representative, will regard as providential any increase of the 
currency which will lighten his debt, but will resist as a great 
injustice any attempt to make money dearer by law. 

A constitutional regulation would be more permanent, but it 
would make it difficult to correct a mistake. hen I remember 
how the creditor has overreached tho debtor in the financial legis- 
lation of the last thirty years; when I remember how great moneyed 
interests, acting as a unit, have secured legislation ss sop the 
unorganized masses, I hesitate to see any legislative body exercise 
the power to issue irredeemable paper and the volume thereof. 
In my judgment, the Government will not be compelled to resort to 
this money system, unless the pretended friends of a “sound cur- 
rency” make it 3 the complete demonetization of silver 
as a standard money. e may rest assured, however, that the 
people in a free government always reserve the right of self-preser- 
— and will exercise the power to provide for their own wel- 

fare. 

Whenever the time comes, therefore, if it ever does, that the peo- 
ple must choose between a constantly appreciating metallic money 
and an irredeemable paper money which gives a hope of relief, they 
will choose the latter system, with all its defects and dangers. The 
choice may be avoided for the present by the full and immediate 
restoration of silver to its place asa coérdinate of the metallic 


money of the world. Later, if that is not sufficient to secure sta- 
bility in the monetary unit, it may be wise to prevent the use o 
gold and silver for any purpose excepting coinage. : 


REDEEMABLE PAPER. 


Redeemable paper moncy may be issued by the General Govern- ` 
ment or by private persons or corporations. If States could emit 
bills of credit and make them good, either by coin redemption or by 
investing them with legal-tender qualities, we might be called upon 
to choose between notes issued by the States and notes issued by the 
General Government; but the Constitution of the United States ex- 
pressly prohibits States from issuing bills of credit and from mak- 
ing anything but gold and silver a legal tender, while it permits 
oe gene? Government to issue its notes and make them a legal 

ender, 

If we haye redeemable paper, then, it must be issued by the Gen- 
eral Government or by private authority under the direction of Con- 
gress or the State legislatures. It may be worth while to submit 
an authority on the power of the General Government to issue 
paper money and to make it a legal tender for debt. An opinion 
was rendered by the Supreme Court of the United States at the 
October term, 1883 (110 U. S. Rep., 421), in what is known as the 
Legal-Tender Case, which settles this question in so far as it can be 
settled by the courts. The opinion delivered by Justice Gray was 
concurred in by eight of the nine judges, and covers every phase of 
the case. I quote the following extracts from the opinion: 

It a rs to us to follow, as a logical and n consequence, that Con- 
gress 55 the power to issue the ob gations of the United States in such form 
and to impress upon them such qualities as currency for the purchase of mer- 
chandise and the payment of debts as accord with the usage of sovereign 88 
ments. The power, as incident to the power of borrowing money and issuing 
bills or notes of the Government for money borrowed, of impressing upon those 
bills or notes the e of being a legal tender for the payment of private deb 
Was a power universal! 3 to belong to sovereignty, in Europe ani 
America at the time of the framing and adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States. The power of issning bills of credit and making t 
at the discretion of the legislature, a tender in payment of private debts, had long 
been exercised in this country by the several colonies and States; and — the 
Revolutionary war the States, upon the recommendation of the Congress of the 
Confederation, had made the bills issued by Congress a legal tender. 

‘The exercise of thia power not meng prohibited to Congress by the Constitu- 
tion, it is included in the power exp y granted to borrow money on a credit of 
the United States. Under the power to borrow money on the credit of 
the United States, and to issue circulating notes for the money borrowed, its 
poner to define the quality and force of those notes as currency is as bread as the 

ke power over a metallic currency under the power to coin money and to regu- 
late the value thereof. Under the two powers, taken together, Congress is au- 
thorized to establish a national currency, either in coin or in 8 to make 
that currency lawful money for all purposes as regards the National Government 
or privato individuals. The power of making the notes of the United States a 
legal tender in payment of private debts, being included in the power to borrow 
money and to provide a national currency, is not defeated or restricted by the 
fact that its cxerciso may affect the value of private contracts. 

Such being our conclusion in matter of law, the question whether at any par- 
ticular time, in war or in peace, the exigency is such, by reason of un and 
pressing demands on the resources of the Government, or of the inadequacy of the 
supply of gold and silver coin to furnish the currency needed for the uses of the 
Government and the peon that it is, as matter of fact, wise and expedient te 
resort to this means, is a political question, to be determined 1 when 
the question of exigency arises, and not a judicial question to be afterwards 
passed on by the courts. 

John C. Calhoun recognized the right of the Government to issue 
paper money when he said in 1816: 

The right of making money, an attribute of sovereign power, & sacred and im- 
portant right, was exercised by 260 banks, scattered over every part of the United 
States, not responsible to any power whatever for their issues of paper. 


Thomas Jefferson, the Modern Lawgiver, who fromhis mountain 
home, as from a Second Sinai, brought down the Truth to his fel- 
lowers, not graven upon stone but written in the hearts of men, 
recognized both the right and the advantage of 5 
a a 5 written from Monticello June 24, 1813, to John W. Epps 

e said: 

This is equivalent to borrowing that sum, and yet the vendor, receivin: w 
ment 5 as effectual as coin for his purchases or p ents, has oe 1 
to interest. And so the nation may continue to issue its as far as its wants 

niro and the limits of the circulation will admit. ut this, the 
only resource which the Government could command with certainty, the States 
have unfortunately fooled away, nay, corruptly alienated to swindlers and shavers, 
under the cover of private banks, * * * The States should be applied to, to 
transfer the right of issuing circulating paper to Congress exclusively, in : 
petunm, if possible, but during the war at least, with a saving of charter rights. 


Six years later, in a letter written to Mr. Rives, November 28, 1819, 
Jefferson went even farther and said: 

Interdict forever, to both the State and National 5 wer of 
establishing any paper banks, for withont this interdiction we s ve the 
same ebbs and flows of medium and the same revolutions of property to go 
through every twenty or thirty years. 


Assuming, then, that the United States can issue paper mone. 
and make it a legal tender, and that no other power can issue legal- _ 
tender money; assuming that Congress can establish national 
banks and authorize them to issue paper redeemable in lawful 
money; and 3 the States, unless prevented by some 
direct prohibition, or by some indirect means like the 10 per cent 
tax, can authorize banks to issue paper redeemable in lawful 
money, let us consider which kind of paper money should be issued 
when paper money is needed. Admitting, in other words, the right 
to use various kinds of paper money, which kind is best? 
investigation has led me to the conclusion that the General Govern- 
ment not only has the right to issue all needed paper money, but, 
since it alone can issue logal-tender money, is in duty bound to pro- 
vide a currency sufficient for the needs of commerce. 
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PROHIBIT GOLD CONTRACTS. 


Not only should the General Government supply all needed paper 
money, but it should make all money—that is, its gold, silver, and 
_paper—a full legal tender for all debts, public and private, and 
should not pemi the making of any contract hereafter for a par- 
ticular kind of money. That the Government has a right to pro- 
hibit special contracts in money can not be doubted. it has a 
right to make any kind of money a legal tender, it has a right to 
revent any citizen from 5 that money by contract. 
ur Supreme Court has held that the United States notes were a 
legal tender for debts contracted previously when only gold and 
silver were considered standard money. 

The French courts have held that the notes of the Bank of France 
can not be refused as payment, even when there is a prior special 
contract. The fact that the coinage laws of 1878 and 1890 contained 
an exception would indicate that, without such an exception, it 
would be unlawful to contract for a particular kind of money even 
without an expressed prohibition, for, why should the law contain 
the words ‘‘cxcept where otherwise expressly stipulated in the 
contract,” if a citizen could without that expressed permission dis- 
5 by contract in favor of, or against, a particular kind of 
mone 

There are some who deny that the Government should enact any 
legal-tender laws whatever, Those who hold to this opinion be- 
lieve that everything should beleftto contract. They 5 
pon what they call “the right of private contract;“ but there can 

no freedom of contract unless the parties stand upon an equal 
porne: Where one party is under duress it is not freedom of con- 
tract, but freedom to extort. The debtor and the creditor do not 
necessarily stand on the same plane. It is as true now as it was 
when the wise man declared it, that ‘‘the borrower is servant to the 
lender,” and is not at all times able to contract on equal terms with 
the man from whom he obtains the money. Jefferson, in speaking 
of the tendency of men to follow their selfish instincts and to take 
advantage of their fellows, once said: 

Experience declares that man is the only animal which devours his own kind; 
for I can apply no milder term to the governments of Europe, and to the general 
prey of the rich on the poor. e 

A RING IN THE NOSE IS WORTH TWO ON THE HAND. 

It was Jefferson also who declared that one of the important duties 
of government is “to restrain men from injuring one another.” I 
was riding through Iowa afew weeks ago, when I noticed some hogs 
crs the sod in a pasture. It took me back to the days when 
I lived upon a farm, and I recalled the means by which we pre- 
vented hogs from rooting. 

Rings were put in their noses, not to prevent their eating, because 
we wanted them to get fat, but in order that they might not des- 
aly | more than they were worth while they were getting fat. And, 
as I was thinking of this restraintplaced upon the hogs, it occurred 
to me that the Government is often compelled to imitate the farmer, 
and to put rings in the noses of hogs. en restrictions are placed 
upon the dealings of man with man, the Government is simply put- 

g a ring in the nose of some human hog, not to prevent him from 
taking advantage of his energy, his industry, or his ability, but to 
prevent him from interfering with the equal rights of others. 

I do not mean to use the word hog in an offensive sense, but sim- 
piy to describe those selfish instincts which we all possess, and 
which, unless properly curbed, do harm to others. We have no 
more right to nse a fortune as a means of oppression than we have 
to use a club, and when we speak of a man’s right to enjoy that 
which his ability can procure we do not mean to justify the pick- 
sayy the burglar, or the highwayman in the exercise of his pecul- 

ar talents. It is only by the exercise of a most watchful restraint 

that government can secure to the citizen the right to life and 

` liberty, and also to the pursuit of happiness with some prospect of 
overtaking it. 

All legal-tender laws are intended to protect the debtor from 
unreasonable demands. Nonlegal-tender money multiplies the 
opportunities of the sharper, and places a weapon in the hands of 
avarice. The same public policy which justifies a legal-tender law 
and a law limiting the rate of interest justifies a law preventin; 
special contracts fora particular kind of money. In fact, itis muc. 
more important to prevent such contracts than it is to regulate the 

_ rate of interest, for only the debtor and creditor may be concerned 
in the rate of interest, while speculation in a particular kind of 
money may affect the whole community. 

The tendency of special contracts is to create a demand fora par- 
ticular kind of money, and the demand, if peons enough, will raise 
that kind of money to a premium. Thus such contracts may destroy 
the parity between various kinds of money, and the creditor then 
takes advantage of his own wrong by collecting a dollar appreciated 
in part by his own act. If these contracts are prohibited no hard- 

p is brought to the creditor, for the money which he receives will 
be as useful to him as it was to the debtor. The great mass of the 

ple are so situated that they can never profit by the right to con- 

ct for a particular kind of money, but are always in danger of 
loss from it. Is it not time to declare by law that that money which 
the Government makes good for the ninety-nine common le is 
good enough for the one uncommon person who wants to obtain an 
advautage by a special contract? 


THE GOVERNMENT VS. THE BANES. 


But I must return to the comparison between Government money 
and bank notes. I have already mentioned the advantage of Gov- 
ernment paper over bank paper, arising from the fact that the 
former can be invested with legal-tender qualities. One of the gront 
objections to bank notes is that they can only be secured throu 
legislation which violates the democratic principle of 5 
before the law.“ The language used by Andrew Jackson, in the 
veto message sent to Con July 10, 1832, is as n to State 
banks as to national banks, and as applicable to the banks of our 
times as to the banks of his day. The truth, so forcibly expressed 
by the hero of New Orleans, like all great truths, lives through all 
generations, and I commend it to those who insist that banks of 
issue are democratic institutions. Jackson said: 

It is to be regretted that the rich and powerful too often bend the acts of Gov- 
ernment to their selfish purposes. Distinctions in society will always exist un- 
der every just government. Equality of has ys es education, or of wealth can 
not be produced by human institutions. In the full — of the gifts of 
Heaven and the fruits of superior industry, economy, and virtue every man is 
equally entitled to protection by law. But when the laws undertake to add to 
those natural and just advantages artificial distinctions—to grant titles, gratui- 
ties, and exclusive privileges—to make the rich richer and ie potent more pow- 
erful—the humble members of society, the farmers, mechanics, and laborers, who 
have neither the time nor the means of securing like favors to themselves, have 
a . — to complain of the injustice of their government. 

There are no necessary evils in government. Its evils exist only in its abuses. 
If it would confine itself to ajta protection, and, as Heaven ds its rain 
shower its favors alike on the high and the low, the rich and the poor, it woul 
be an unqualified blessing. 

* * 


* è * * * 
Every monopoly and all oxclusive privile, are — at the expense of the 
mt. The many millions which this 


public, which pugus to receive a fair equi 
act proposes to tow on the stockholders of the existing banks must come 
directly or indirectly out of the earnings of the American people. 


MONEY AN ATTRIBUTE OF SOVEREIGNTY. 


No person or corporation has a natural right to issue money. It 
is “‘an attribute of sovereignty,” and the banks can no more demand 
as a right the power to supply a currency for the people than they 
can demand the right to enact laws for the general government of 
the people. I trust I shall not offend anyone when I say that 
banks are not eleemosynary or Paope institutions. They 
have their place in society and, when they conduct themselves 
properly, contribute to the welfare of society just as every good 
citizen contributes to the welfare of society by his services. The 
bnsiness of loaning and discounting is not necessarily connected 
with issuing money, and if the banks join to their legitimate busi- 
ness the issue of paper which is to pas as money we may rest 
assured that they will do it for the profit there is in it. 

National banks do not make as much now as they did during the 
war, but they are still able to realize on the money actually invested 
in circulating paper more than the average business man can expect 
to make on invested capital. ‘The official reports usually spread the 
profits of a national bank over its entire business capital, and thus 
make it appear that the profit on circulation is less than it really 
is. Take, for instance, a national bank which desires to issue cur- 
rency. It can now now buy 2 per cent bonds at about par. If the 
bank invests $100,000 in bonds it can deposit them with the Comp- 
troller and receive $90,000 in bank notes. Four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars will be held back as a reserve, but as this sum can be 
counted by the bank as a part of its necessary reserve, it is the sam¢ 
as if it was in its vaults. 

The $90,000 received in bank notes replaces so much of the capi- 
tal expended for the purchase of bonds, so that the amount actua M 
invested in circulating notes is $10,000. On that sum the ban 
makes about 10 per cent, for it receives $2,000 interest and pays 
out $900 as a tax on circulation and about $100 hasbeen y or the 
expense of taking out currency. We need not investigate the profit 
made on the bank’s capital, because the $90,000 received in bank 
notes is as good as ninety thousand of the one hundred thousand 
paid for bonds. 

To calculate the actual profit made by the issue of national-bank 
notes we need to know only the difference between the notes re- 
ceived and the amount paid for the bonds. When that is known, 
we can find the rate of profit by subtracting the nses of the 
circulation (including tax) from the interest on the bonds. Some 
have proposed, during this debate, to allow the banks to issue notes 
to the face of the bonds instead of to 90 per cent of the face, 
and have also proposed to take off the 1 per cent taxon circulation. 
If these two es are made, the rate of profit will be largely in- 
creased, because there will be no money actually invested in the 3 
per cent bonds, unless the bonds go to a premium, and, the 1 per 
cent on circulation being removed, the interest on the bonds will be 
almost clear profit. 

PROFITABLE PATRIOTISM., 

When the national banks were first organized there was still more 
profit in the circulation. When, for instance, 2 was at 200 per 
cent, a bank could borrow $50,000 in gold and with it purchase 
$100,000 in greenbacks. With $100,000 in greenbacks it could buy 
$100,000 worth of 6 per cent bonds, and on these bonds could se- 
cure $90,000 in bank notes. With $90,000 in bank notes it could buy 
$45,000 worth of gold and repay all but $5,000 of the gold first bor- 


rowed. On its investment of $5,000 in gold—for that would be the 
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amountreallyinyested—it would draw interest in gold to the amount 
of $6,000 dollars on the bonds. 

After deducting the tax on circulation and the expense of pee 
ouring circulation the bank would make in the transaction described 
nearly 100 per cent on the money actually invested. Thus did 

atriotism bring its just (f) recompense to those who, as the 
anciers say, ‘‘came to the nation’s rescue in the hour of peril.” 
Why should the law thus discriminate between citizens? If a 
farmer owns a Government bond, he can only draw interest on the 
bond. If a bank holds the bond, it can not only draw interest on it, 
but can use nearly all of the money called for by the bond besides. 
The farmer ‘‘can either eat his cake or keep it,” but the banker is 
allowed to both ‘‘eat his cake and keep it.” ‘ 

Some one may say, in answer to this, that the farmer can go into 
the banking business if he likes, but that is no justification for 
class legislation. Shall we vote a bounty of $1,000 a year to every 
lawyer, and justify it by the assertion that the legal profession is 
open to every one? Shall we vote a bounty of $1,000 a year to every 
farmer, and justify it on the und that every person can become 
a farmer? The national-bank note is good only because the Govern- 
ment is behind it. The bank note is redeemable in a 88 
and during the war greenbacks and bank notes circulated together. 
If the Government wants to issue notes through the banks, why 
does it not withhold the interest on the bonds so long as the banks 
use the money? 

A State-bank circulation is open to the same ahjeskion; that is, 
that the Government singles out some person or class of persons 
and ts to them aspecial and valuable privilege denied to others. 
If a State bank were required to deposit with the State authorities 
an amount of money equal to the curreney issued, there would be no 
addition to the circulation and no profit to the bank. What the 
State bank wants is the power to issue money, either on its credit 
or on its security deposited. If the bank issues money on its credit 
it is permitted to create value for its own advantage; if it issues 
money on deposited security it enjoys a privilege similar to that 
now given to the national bank, that is, it receives the interest on 
securities, and at the same time uses a part of the money invested 
in the securities. - 

One plan proposed for the regulation of State banks provides that 
the bank may issue Speed te cent on its capital stock by holding one- 
half of its capital to redeem the notes and investing the other half 
in certain kinds of bonds. The bank, under such a law, if its capi- 
tal stock amounted to $100,000, would be able to issue $150,000. 
Fifty thousand of the money issued would be needed to offset the 
fifty thousand held for redemption, and another fifty thousand would 
reimburse the bank for the amount invested in bonds. This would 
square the bank for its investment, and it would receive as a consid- 
eration for its services the use of the remaining fifty thousand to 
loan and the interest on the fifty thousand dollars worth of bonds 
deposited for security. Why should the bank be given this advan- 
tage over the ordinary citizen? There is no magical means by which 
the laborer can increase the capital which he has saved from his 
toil. If he invests his earnings in State or municipal bonds, he 
must coptent himself with the interest only. 

UNJUST DISCRIMINATION. 

Why is he not as much entitled to favorable consideration as the 
citizen who goes into the banking business? And, again, why 
should the Government discriminate between different kinds of 

rty? Ifa bondholder can, by going into a bank, use both the 
interest on the bond and the money for which it calls, why not let 
the landowner put up his land as a security for money, and at the 
same time draw a profit from its cultivation? 
TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE. 

The pian; proposed by some, of issuing money on land at alow 
rate of interest, is simply an application of the national-bank and 
state-bank principle to-land instead of bonds. 

The subtreasury plan is nothing but the application of the same 
principle to personal property. If it is quor to extend this special 
Privilege to the national banker who holds Government bonds and 
to the State banker who holds State and municipal bonds, why is 
it not also just to extend it to those who hold real and personal 
property? The difference between bonds and other kinds of prop- 
erty is that the other kinds of property make the bonds valuable, 
while too many bonds will make all other kinds of property worth- 
less. Bonds, it is true, find a readier sale and are quoted daily in 
the market, but other forms of property have value just as real. 

The difference between toang on bonds and loaning on property 
is not a difference in principle, but a difference in the character of 
the security. If it is safe to issue on bonds at par or up to 90 per 
cent of their face, it would certainly be safe to issue on other 
kinds of property up to 50 per cent or 25 per cent or at least to 10 
Per cent of their market value. I make this comparison between the 
national banking principle and the subtreasury idea, not to jus- 


tify the policy of issuing money on land or personal prosperity— 
for I think it is better to eradicate a Ada principle toa to 
extend its application—but to show that the principle which our 
financiers denounce as wild aud visionary when proposed by the 
farmers is the same principle which our bondholders have advo- 
cated with great profit to themselves. 


If it is said that we must institute banks of issue in order to put 
money into circulation, I answer that there is a better way. o 
issue of money by the Government directly to the people gives us 
a safer money and saves to the people as a whole the profit arising 
from its issue. When a bank issues money you must pay the mar- 
ket rate of interest in order to get it, but when the Government 
issues money the people save the interest, if the money is after- 
wards called in, and they save the principal also if the money is 
kept in circulation. Numerous plans have been suggested for put- 
ting this money into circulation. Some have an idea that a Gov- 
ernment issue can only be put forth by loaning it to the people, 
either directly or through the agency of banks. 

There are, in my judgment, ates and better ways. If a limited 
amount is issued, and of course the amount must be strictly limited, 
and it is loaned to the people, 8 will be shown in its distri- 
bution, for only a few, relatively speaking, can be accommodated. 

JUSTICE IN DISTRIBUTION. 

But aside from the danger of placing so great a power in the 
hands of a dominant party, there are plans more just and equitable 
than that of loaning. The money can be used to pay the expenses 
of the Government, as the greenbacks now in circulation were issued 
to pay the expenses of war. If Congress decides to increase the 
currency a certain amount annually, say for illustration fifty mil- 
lions a year, it can reduce the tax levy to that extent and the peo- 
ple will receive the benefit of the issue just in proportion as they 
pay taxes, for they will saye to that extent the taxes which they 
would otherwise pay. 

Perhaps our well-to-do friends who object to the income tax, and 
also oppose an increase in the volume of currency, would be willin 
to compromise on an issue of money to take the place of a part o 
the income tax. The tariff on some of the necessaries of life might 
be reduced and the deficit made up by an issue of money. Perha 
the beneficiaries of the tariff, and probably the sugar trust, would 
objec, because they want a tariff—not for the revenue which 
it brings to the Government, but for the reyenue which it brin 
to them. I am indulging the hope, however, that we may in the 
course of time reach a point in legislative independence when the 
general public will be able to pass laws for the general good with- 
out making a treaty with the aggregations of capital which infest 
Washington during the sessions of Congress. 

If the people do not desire to reduce taxation, Government paper 
can be issued to pay for special improvements which Congress may 
deem desirable. Harbors can be deepened and rivers can be 
improved in this way. I have introduced a bill, now before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which provides for 
the issue of United States notes, like those authorized in 1862 (now 
called greenbacks), to an amount not 8 seventy millions, 
to pay for the construction of the Nicaragua Canal. This issue 
would probably increase the currency at the rate of about ten mil- 
lions a year for seven years. 

This canal is of very great military and commercial importance to 
the United States, and if the Government is going to assist in the 
building, is it not far better to issue money for the than to 
borrow money on bonds? I would have preferred to have the money 
so issued a full legal tender for all debts, public and private, even 
when hereafter contracted against, but I provided in the bill for 
notes identical with the greenbacks in order to prevent the discus- 
sion of any collateral questions, and to bring a vote on the naked 
issue, ‘‘money or bonds.” I have mentioned this one canal, but 
there are other works of national importance. If we find that the 
currency needs to be increased and do not desire to reduce taxation 
we can, by the issue of a few millions a year, construct a ship canal 
from Buffalo to the Hudson River, and thus give to the grain of the 
Northwest ocean rates from Chicago and Duluth to Liverpool, not 
to speak of the military advantage ofsuch a canal. 

We might, by the issue of a few millions a year, connect the Mis- 
sissippi River with Lake Michigan, and thereby increase the 
commerce between the Northwest and the South. oney could be 
issued in another way. We can use any available coin on hand to 
take up matured bonds and replace the coin so used with pa 
money. I have introduced a bill during this Con to provide 
in this way for the peponi of the 2 per cent bonds now out- 
standing, payable at the option of the Government and amounting 
to about $25,000,000. These methods are suggested as legitimate 
means of distributing Government issues without resorting to 
money-loaning or to the use of banks. Government paper should be 
issued in the place of national-bank notes as they are retired. 

If it is said that more coin will have to be gathered into the 
Treasury to redeem these new notes, I reply that the Government 
will need a less reserve for a given amount of paper money than 
will be required by private banks. Our coin reserve is not now 
drawn upon except for gold to export, and when our patriotic 
financiers desire a new issue of bonds. Whenever the Government 
exercises its option by paying coin obligations in silver, when that 
is more convenient, a much smaller reserve will be sufficient. So 
long as the option is given to the note holder, the Government is 
at the mercy of any band of conspirators who may seek to attack 
She gon reserve, for a small volume of redeemable currency, reis- 
sued continually, is sufficient to draw out in the course of time any 


, 


We shall have no difficulty about our 

Teserve when we return to the principle of bimetallism, and use 

the option of paying gold or silver in the interest of the people. 
PRIVATE CONTROL. 

The second great objection to banks of issue—and it syplies to 
both State and national banks—is that it places in the hands of 
interested parties the power to regulate the volume of the currency, 
and through it, the market valne of all other property. I have 
already spoken of the dangers inherent in a monetarysystem when 
the volume of money is regulated by a legislative body. I stated 
those dangers as strongly as possible, for I believe them to be real 

ers 2558 can scarcely be exaggera’ but dangerous as it is 
to place such tremendous power in the hands of a legislative body, 
it is infinitely more dangerous to place that power in the hands of 

b 


gold reserve however great. 


anks. 5 

If we depart from metallic money, whose volume is largely de- 
pendent on natural laws—if the Government will keep its hands 
off—we must lodge somewhere the power to control the currency. It 
must be controlled by Government or by individuals, and we are to 
choose in which way the stability of the dollar can best be secured. 
If value becomes a matter of chance when the volume of money is 
regulated bylaw, it is no advantage to go from pure chance to loaded 
dice. I would far rather trust the exercise of this power to repre- 
sentatives who act before the public and are responsible to their 
constituents, than to bank officers, who act in private‘and are re- 
sponsible to no one. } 

If banks control the volumeof money they will control itin their 
own interest and will be absolutely indiferent to the general wel- 
fare except as it conduces to theirown welfare. This is not a harsh 
criticism of bankers; it is only a declaration that they are human, 
like other people, and do business on business principles. 

Jefferson once said, inspeaking of the power of public opinion: 


not be too severe u their 
once they ttentive to 
somblies, judges and governors, € all become wolves. 

If Representatives are likely to become wolves, unless restrained 
by the watchful eyes and the ready reproof of those who elect them, 
is the temptation not greater when the individual is a financial master 
instead of a public servant? Let me call attention to Jefferson’s 
opinion of the manner in which banks r: te the volume of the eur- 
rency, Inaletter written from Moni 0, November7, 1819, to John 
Adams, Jefferson said: 

We were under a 
all of it is now in by the 
valves of our fortunes, and who condense and explode them at their will. 

In a letter written January 24, 1814, to President Adams, Jefferson 
said: : 

h been the of ot of those discounting fi but of 
15520 foleting their own paper fate cintulation and thus banishing our cash My 
zeal t institutions was so warm and open at the establishment.of the 
Bank of the United States that I-was derided as a maniac by the tribe of bank 
n secking to filch from the public their swindling and barren 

ins. 

Some one has rep, enimad to the remarks of President Buch- 
anan on ‘this subject, but they will bear ition. In his first 
message to Congress in 1857, when he had before him in plain view 
the distress caused by the suspension of State banks, he said: 

In all formerrevulsions the blame might have been fairly attributed toa variety 
m. It is apparent that 


dropsical fullness of circulating medium. Near}; 
banks, ake have the regolation of the Antoi 


yun of paper currency and bank credits, — the — to wild specula- 


ms and gambling in stocks. These revulsions mus us to recur at succes- 
sive in so long as the amount of the currency and bank loans and 
discounts of the cou tion of hundred irre- 


Sponsitie benking institutions, which, trom the very law of their nature, will 
* v w r W. 
consult the interest of their stockholders rather thant the public aie 
Testimony like this might be submitted to an indefinite amount 
to show that State banks acted for their own private gain in the 
issue of money and not for the public good. The fact that national 
banks have been less reckless State banks must be credited to 
tircumstances rather than to any special wisdom or virtue in the 
banks. Being confined to Government bonds as a basis for their 
money, their notes have been kept at par with greenbacks and the 
volume of bank notes has not been subject to such violent fluctua- 
tions as marked State bank issues. But in so far as they could, 
national banks have consulted their own pecuniary interest in 
re ing the volume of outstanding notes. I give below a state- 
ment of volume of national-b notes in circulation on the 


first day of each month since July 1, 1893: 


It will be noticed that the volume of notes increased last sum- 
mer when bonds went down and the issue, therefore, became more 
profitable, and it will be noticed, also, that the volume decreased 
afterwards, when bonds rose, there being $2,000,000 less in circula- 
tion on June 1, 1894, than on November 1, 1893. 


The volume is now decreasing, although the issue of silver certifi- 

2 enas 8 7 — ceil 7 5 is ee rg pee than less. The 

em: e by the ‘or rivilege o uing notes up to 
caplet i that th m 


SOWING DRAGON'S TEETH. 


Another patent objection to banks of issue, whether State or 
national, is that, as soon as they begin tho issne of them- 
selves, they become interested in preventing the circulation of any 
money which will te to the injury of their currency, They 
acquire what they call a ‘vested interest” in the co is money, 
insist that it is a breach of faith to disturb the business into which 
they have been “invited,” and resent any interference whatever 
pes what they regard as their exclusive right to control our 
nees. 

So strongly was Jefferson impressed with this danger that he 
wrote to J 1 Taylor: 

I sincerely believe with that bankin 
—— Ay ; you g establishments are more dangerous 

We have found the national banks opposing as far as possible a 
reduction of the bonded debt, because that would diminish the 
volume of their securities. We have seen them opposing legisla- 
tion favorable to silver, and paopheaying eN manner of evil. But 
they are unlike Cassandra in this, that, while her true prophesy was 
unheeded, their false prophesy finds ready believers. Just now most 
of them are fighting tho tate bank currency because it may destr 
their monopoly of bank notes. This is not strange, it is to beexpec 
Two thousan go the silversmiths at us banded: them- 
selves together to drive Paul away because his 9 interfered 

i i i i s e cry that went 


23. And the same time there arose no small stir about that way. 

24. For a certain man named Demetrius, a silversmith, which made silver 
shrines for Diana, brought no small gain unto the craftemen: 

25. Whom he called with the workmen of like occupation, and said, 
=e know that by craft we have our wealth. 

26, Pot pein e gar yraa prana fied ol mans Seguin a 
out all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and tu away much — maytag 


that they be no gods, wi are made with hands: 

27. So that not only this our craft is in danger to be set at — but also 
that the temple of the great — Diana should be despised, her magnifi- 
cence shonld be destroyed, w. all Asia and the world worshi x 

28. And when they heard these sayings they were full of wrath, and cried out, 


of the Ephesians.” 


system of currency; 


false gods and more makers of images. If we ever ct to brin 
rinciples and 8 favoritisrs 


from legislation, we must diminish rather than multiply the num- 
ber of those who, mindful only of their own craft, are willing to 
drown the voice of Truth with their praise of Diana. 

Still another objection to banks of issue is the danger that their 
notes will become worthless. This danger is now reduced to a 
minimum in the 3 national banking system, but as we pay 
off the public debt and retire the bonds the system must be given 
up or other securities substituted for Government bonds. Already 
the matter is being discussed and bills have been introduced pro- 
viding for various kinds of security. No bank notes can rise in 
value above the national currency and none can equal it unless guar- 
anteed by the Government. If provision is made for a Government 
guarantee the banks will make the money and the Government will 
stand the loss. If the Government does not guarantee the notes, 
then the note-holder is in constant danger of loss, so that it is 
simply a question whether some of the people will suffer or all. It 
is needless to recount the experiences through which we have passed 
with State-bank paper. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], whose ability, 
learning, and industry ilumine every subject which he discusses, 
has left little to be said on this branch of the question. Hay 
just passed through a panic we can imagine how much worse i 
at have been if a volume of bank paper, fluctuating in 
value, had contributed another element of uncertainty. r 

HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 

Gentlemen say that we have learned by experience and will ayoid 
the evils which overtook us before. The t evidence that we 
have not learned by e ence is found in the willingness of so 
many gentlemen to risk the State-bank circulation again. Jefferson 
gave the best definition of government which has ever been sug- 
gested when he said: 

The whole art of government consists in the art af being honest; 


And added: 


The great i of right and wrong are legible to every reader; to pursuo 
them 8 not the aid — counselors. 
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Our forefathers were as honest as we, and understood as well the 
principles of t and wrong, nor were they more beset than we by 
the corru ti Bo uences which surround official life, and yet, in 

their telligence and their probi 


spite of 191 banks were organized 
Without capital and sent forth their wort paper to cheat and 
defraud the innocent citizen. We may not only 2 a recurrence 
of these evils under similar circumstances, but, if local. bonds are 
used for security, we may expect to see bonds voted and public debts 
incurred in order to secure a foundation for currency. e difficulty 
lies not in the ignorance of legislatorsnor in the dishonesty of those 
who grant bank charters, but in the fact that no 8 body 
can be trusted to grant fi ea privileges to favored individuals. 
Whenever it is attempted government becomes an instrument of 

ustice and law the means of plunder, because the few who receive 

I always be present and clamorous, while the many who pay re- 
main at home unheeded and unheard. The only suro protection 
from vicious legislation is to be found in the rigid observance of the 
old Democratic motto: 

Equal rights to all and special privileges to none. 


It has been said that we need a flexible currency, and the bank 
of issue has been advocated as the 2 means of securing such a 
currency. Since the value of a dollar depends upon the number of 
dollars, it becomes a serious question whether we want a currency 
whose volume is subject to frequent change. 

History has shown that while banks of issue make a currency 
flexible, it is bent to their own interests, and we must remember 
that the power to expand the currency for the public good carries 
with it the power to contract the currency for the public harm. It 
may be, therefore, that even if flexibility is desirable it may be 
necessarily associated with dangers which would more than offset 
its advantages. Perhaps what is meant by a flexible currency is a 
currency which will be in the right placeat the right time. One of 
the oft-repeated ar ents in favor of State-bank notes is thatthey 
will provide a 1 currency, and much just complaint has been 
made against the congestion of money at the great centers of trade. 
But is this not due to defects in our banking system rather than to 
defects in our monetary system? 

It is now necessary that every bank in the country shall keep a 
deposit in New York, and, pens in one or two other cities, for pur- 
poses of exchange. This tends to make money plentiful in the great 
cities and scarce in the country. 

KEEP THE MONEY AT HOME. 

Idesire to suggest a plan which, I think, will remedy this evil, and 
which will not only establish a banking center in each State, but will 
save the nse of ing money. The Government always 
has on hand a large amount of money stored at its principal treasu- 
ries. This money can be kept just as safely if the number of branch 
offices is increased and the amount divided up. If, for instance, 
the Government establishes a branch of the Treasury at every State 
capital and at other large commercial centers, it can receive money 
at one branch and give a draft on any other branch, and thus re- 
lieve the country banks from Koping lee deposits far from home. 
The amount of money at each branch will be so considerable that 
it will not be necessary to transport money to any great extent, 

and thus the Government will be able to sell exchange at alow rate, 
just sufficient to coverexpenses. This will aid in the decentraliza- 

on of money, and will enable us to keep our money at home to a 
much greater extent than we can now. 

It has grieved me much to be compelled to differ from associates 
with whom I have labored on almost every other question; but 
when the Representative has given to a subject his best thonght 
and investigation, it is his duty to be true to the interests of his 
constituents and true to his own ju ent. Some gentlemen have 
urged that the Democratic party should yield to the demand for 
State banks in order to insure victory this fall. 

ALWAYS EXPEDIENT TO DO RIGHT. 

Mr. Jefferson said, in speaking of one of his contemporaries: 

He has not discovered that sublimo truth, that a bold, unequivocal virtue is 
the best handmaid even to ambition. 

That is a sublime truth, and a truth as applicable to a party as to 
an individual. If the issue of money by private corporations is 
wrong, the Democratic party can not afford to favor it for the sake 
of temporary success. : 

Great and important as is the State, we can not afford to allow 
even a State to substitute a poor local currency for a good national 
currency. If the General Government ought to issuo and control 
all paper money, let us take up the principle and bear it to victory. 
Gentlemen have quoted platforms; let me call your attention to 
the Democratic national platform adopted in 1884: 

Wo believe in honest money, the. gold and silver coinage of the Constitution, 
and a circulating medium convertible into such money withoutfloss. 

Because some of our Democratic brethren have abandoned “the 
1 and silver coinage of the Constitution,” shall we who still 

old to that part of the plank surrender the last part and restore a. 
currency which may be convertible only at a loss. I know not by 
what course of reasoning those who depart from the faith ma 
justify their apostasy, but I shall still hold to the use of both 
geld and silver as the standard money of the country, and to the 


coinage of both gold and silyer without discrimination agai 
either metal or charge for mintage,” and shall oppose the issue 
any paper money, except by the General Goverment, to the 
that all such paper money may be ‘convertible without loss, 
This position is in line with the teachings of the fathers. Andrew 
Jackson expressed a great truth when ho said: 

There are no necessary evils in government; evils exist only in its abuses. 

Is it not better to remove the existing abuses of government than 
to encourage the establishment of new ones? Can we not be 
afford to suffer hasty criticism than to earn permanent censure 
Is it not better to climb on through the clouds up to the sunlit sum- 
mit than to begin a descent even amid applause 

THE HARVEST Is RIPE. 

There are wrongs to be righted; there are evils to be eradicated 
there is injustice to be removed; there is good to be secured for 
those who toil and wait. In this fight for equal laws we can not 
fail, for right is mighty and will in time triumph over all obstacles, 
Even if our own eyes do not behold success we know that our labor 
is not in vain, and we can lay down our weapons, happy in the prom- 
ise given by Bryant to the soldier: = 

Yea, though thou lie upon the dus 

When they who helped thee flee in fear, 
Die full of hope and manly trust, 

Like those who fellfin battle here. 


Another hand thy sword shall wield; 
Another hand the standard wave; 

Till from the trampet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o'er thy graye. 

Let us, then, with the courage of Andrew Jackson, apply to pres- 
ent conditions the principles taught by Thomas J efferson—Thomas 
Jefferson, the greatest constructive statesman whom the world has, 
ever known; the grandest warrior who ever battled for human liber- 
ty! He quarried from the mountain of eternal truth the four pillars, 
upon whose strength all 8 government must rest; in the 
Declaration of American Independence he proclaimed the principles 
with which there is, without which there can not be ‘‘a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people.” When he declared 
that “all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights; that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights 
Governments are instituted among Men, derivin ng their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” he declared all that lies between 
tho Alpha and the Omega of Democracy. 

Alexander ‘‘wept for other worlds to conquer” after he had 
carried his victorious banner throughout the then known world; 
Napoleon “rearranged the map of —4 25 with his sword” amid 
the lamentations of those by whose bloed he was exalted; but when 
these and other military heroes are forgotten and their achieve- 
ments disappear in the cycle’s sweep of years, children will still 
lisp the name of Jefferson, and freemen will ascribe due praise to 
him who filled the kneeling subject’s heart with hope and bade him 
stand erect—a sovereign among his peers. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say, very briefly, that I 
am in favor of the repeal of the tax on State bank circulation 
ata proper time and under proper circumstances, but not now. 
That time will be when all the States are willing tosubmit this 
State bank circulation to the control of the Government of the 
United States, and have the notes issued under uniform laws 
made by the Congress of the United States, and when the friends 
of the system are willing toabandon the doctrine of State rights 
which now threatens with repudiation every piece of commer- 
cial paper that we find in circulation. There has been reported 
to this Congress, from one of the committees of this House, a 
bill which provides, in so many words, that whenever the de- 
cision of a State court conflicts with the decisions of the United 
States court, it shall be unlawful for the decrees and judgments 
of the United States court to be enforced by officers of the 
State; and which provides that no officer of a State shall be 
punished for refusing to carry into effect the judgments and 
decrees of the United States cou?ts in such cases. 

Mr. LANE. Iwish to state to the gentleman that he does 
not state that proposition correctly. He can not find any such 
bill as that. 

Mr. RAY. Iam stating the proposition correctly, and I will 
insert as a part of my remarks the bill and views-of the minor- 
ity. Now, Mr. Speaker, what I desire to say is that one circu- 
lating medium must possess the confidence of the people ofall of 
the States, because ourinterests and our commerce are so inter- 
woven that a circulating medium is practically worthless unless 
itis good in all of the States. It is worthless unless the peo- 
ple of the States are willing to receive it in commercial tran- 
sactions. So long as States contend for the doctrine which 
I have suggested, who in New York will be willing to receive 
State bank bills issued in Georgia, or Tennessee, or Kentucky? 

Who in New York State would be safe in receiving such acir- 
culating medium? No one. We have our pockets full of it. 
Suit is brought upon it in the United States court. Judgment 
is rendered. The bank issuing it is held to be a valid organiza- 
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tion under the laws of the State where organized; and when we 
come to enforce the judgment against that corporation, situated 
in a foreign State, in steps a decision of some court of that State 
or of the highest court in that State, pronouncing the organi- 
zation of that bank illegaland contrary to the laws of that State, 
and the citizens of New York, New England, or Illinois find 
themselves unable to enforce the judgment of the United States 
court, find themselyes unable to collect the debt represented by 
this bank note. 

Ido not believe it possible, Mr. Speaker, that so long as the 
representatives of any State in this Union contend for such a 
doctrine as that we shall be able to rehabilitate the State banks 
in any of the States of this Union. ‘It would be unwise to do it, 
im litic to do it, and, I trust, impossible to do it. 

e now have a national bank circulation the worth and sound- 
ness of which has never been questioned, and can not be ques- 
tioned. No man has ever lost a penny on any bank note issued 
by one of these national banks. The people of this country have 
come to believe in that circulation; and while these national 
bank notes are not legal tender in payment of debts, still in an 
active practice of the law for twenty-five years I have never 
known any person in any place to object to a tender made in this 
kind of currency. 

The billand views of the minority to which I have referred 
are as follows: 1 

VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


4 Committee on the Judiciary has voted to report favorably the fol - 


“A bill to further define the duties of the Federal courts concerning con- 
tempts and punishments therefor. 


or shall fail or re , tolevy or collect, or to doany act to le or col- 
lecting, mr — or assessment for the payment of any judgment or part of 
aj ent rendered, or that may be rendered, by an court t 


the jurisdiction conferred by the Constitution of the United States renders 

a Judgment t a State, county, city, or any legalsubdivision of a State. 
le this bill does not cover every such ju ent, being limited to those 

cases where the enforcement of the judgment would be contr to or un- 
authorized by the laws of a State as construed and declared by the highest 
court ofsuch State, it impliedly, at least, assumes that the Congress has the 
power to prohibit the enforcement of judgments inst such parties in all 
cases. And if it may exercise such power where a State or a legal subdivi- 
8 is the judgment prod area? a may it not where an individual 

ebtor e 


The power to prohibit the collection of a judgment or the enforcement of 
an order by pi for contempt, or any other 3 includes 
the power to prohibit such collection or enforcement by execution or other 


Hence, if this bill becomes a law the Congress will have de- 
that it has power to 5 every order made and judgment pro- 
nounced by any court of the Uni States. 

The doctrine under this bill, if sustained, makes it possible for the 
several States to aws which will forbid the enforcement of an order or 
1 ot a judgment against a State or any of the municipal corpora- 

ons named. 

Let the State Legislature enact the law, the State court construe it, and 
the courts of the United States will be powerless in many cases where the 
Constitution ly confers jurisdiction. This bill purports to deprive 
the Federal courts of their inherent constitutional powers, or, perhaps, we 
should say forbids such courts to exercise such inherent powers. 

For the above reasons the bill is unconstitutional. 

The Constitution of the United States provides: 


“ARTICLE ID. 


“SEC. 1. The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
8 Court, and in such inferior courts as the ess may from time 
to ordain and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their offices du: good behavior, and shall, at stated 


le rocess. 


times, receive for their services a compensation which shall not be dimin- 
ished d their continuance in office. 
Sz. 2. The Judicial power shall extend to all in law and equity, 


arising under this Constitution, the laws of the Uni States, or treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their authority, to all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls; toall cases of admiralty 
and maritime j ction; to controversies to which the Unitea States 
shall be a party; to controversies between two or more States; between a 
State and citizens of another State; between citizens of different States; 
between citizens of the same State claiming lands under grants of different 
States, and between a State, or the citizen thereof, and foreign states, citi- 


zens, or subjects. 
“In all cases affecting ambassadors, other panis ministers, and consuls, 
and those in which a State shall be a party. the Supreme Court shall have 
urisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme 
Court shall have ap te jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions and under such regulations as the Congress shall make,” 
The only ticable way in which a judgmentagainsta State, a county, a 
city, orany legal subdivision of a State can be enforced is by having the 


ty, 
amount thereof levied and assessed by the proper State officials upon the 


taxable property of the * or municipal corporation and collected in the 


aval onder of the come ie modo Oant anding 
an order of the court 0 ox comm this to be do 
and the officers of the State, or N om city, etc., refuse to obey, i. is 
defiance of the court and clearly a contempt. © bill provides that no per- 
son who, as an officer of State, city, county, etc., shall failor refuse or 
shall have heretofore failed or refused to levy or collect or do any act to- 
wards levying or collec: any tax or assessment for the payment of 
udgment or pari of a judgment rendered or that may be rendered by 
ederal court against any State, or nst any county, city, or any other 
legal subdivision of a State, shall be deemed guilty of a contempt against 
such court or its authority or be punished by such court on account of such 
failure or refusal to act in the cases mentioned in the bill. 

It not onl. 3 to say that a plain direct failure or refusal to obe 
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e court s no any way pu the persons s; 
for their h rt refusal and —— N j ze ts 
eaves the court powerless to enforce the judgment and nullifies (in 
effect) all the proceedings by which the judgment was obtained, it is laid 
down as elementary law that— 

“The power to punish for contempt is inherent in all courts. Its exist- 
ence is essential for the preservation of order in judicial proceedings and 
to the enforcement of a Sa rg orders, and writs of the courts, and, con- 
sequently, to the due administration of justice. The momentthe courts of 
the United States were called into existence and vested with jurisdiction 
over any subject, they became ssed with this power.“ (Brown on Ju» 
risdiction, sec 115a; Er parte Robinson, 19 Wall, 510 (Op. Field, J.) £x 
parte Terry, 128 U.S. page 303 (Op. Harlan, J.) See also Rapalje on Corn- 
W e then go byi i 

t true, then Congress, by its action, can not deprive the Supreme 
Court of the United States or any United States court at the power to en 
force its orders, judgments, or decrees, or to punish offenders for a viola- 
tion thereof. The Constitution itself creates the Supreme Court and giv 
it vitality and the inherent power mentioned, viz, the power to protect its 
dignity and self-respect and enforce its orders and judgments, and punish 
those who willfully violate or disregard them. 

Inherent powers are those which are inborn with the thing to which the 
belong and exist thereinas a part thereof, so that they are inseparable fro 
it. e destruction of theone destroys the other. Therefore any act of the 
Congress that forbids the ex: by the courts of inherent powers is de- 
structive of a power granted by the Constitution, and hence unconstitutional. 
Would it be constitutional for to enact that the Supreme Court 
shall not pronounce a judgment contrary to the decisions of a State court 
in any case? 5 not. Then how can Congress say, in effect, that the 
Supreme Court shall not enforce such a judgment when pronounced? 

hether the willful neglect and refusal to obey the orders and decrees of 
a court of competent jurisdiction is termed a contempt or something 0 81 
is perhaps immaterial, and it may be competent for Con to enact tha 
Such an offense shall not be a contempt (in name), but it is not competent 
for 8 to say that the courts shall not have power to punish the acts 
specified, or that t os Beg not exercise the power which they now possess 
in this regard, and which is a power inherent in the court, one that camé 
into existence with it and depends upon no act of the Co; 

“Judicial pre is the authority vested in the court to hear, try, and de- 
termine the es between the parties tothe controversy and render a judg- 
ment in the case and enforce the judgment it renders.” (Brown on Juris- 
diction, section 4.) 

The Constitution (section 1, Article IIT) declares that the judicial powe: 
of the United States shall be vested,” etc. These courts have been ordain 
and established, and the judicial power above defined is vested in them and 
has been since the adoption of the Constitution and the or tion of these 
courts under it. The Congress has no more poner to prohibit the Supreme 
Court from exercising any pert of this judicial power than it has to abolish 
thatcourt. (Rapalje on mace Ape section 11, and cases cited.) 

It has no more power to prohibit courts of the United States from enforc- 

their judgments than it has to forbid them to pronounce them. To pro- 
hibit the courts from gan bedience to their orders and decrees is 
to declare that no ci or officer need obey or regard them, and as this 
would render such judgments and orders nugatory, Congress would attempt 
to do by indirection that which it can not do directly. (Martin vs. Hunter, 
1 Wheat. R., 304-316; Story on the Constitution, sections 1590-1594. 

It follows that the proposed legislation is in direct violation of the Con- 
stitution of the Uni States. 

An authority in Congress to define and limit the exercise of judicial power 
does not imply the power to prohibit the courts from exercising such pow- 
ers altogether. 

It may be that the Congress may ibe or limit the pannus to be 
inflicted by the court iin such cases (r parte Robinson, 19 Wall., 510), but that 
is not the question here. This bill porous to prohibit the courts from ex- 
ercising certain inherent jurisdictional functions at all in certain cases, 
viz, those where its judgments and orders conflict with those of a State. 
It adopts the exploded doctrine that the State is, or that by Congressional 
action may be made, sovereign and independent of the General Government 
inallits branches. Atleast it asks Congressto ize State sovereignty 
in all matters of conflict between the highest court of a State and the courts 
of the United States. Weare not prepared to a power in the Con- 

‘ess of the United States to n any lawful act of any branch of the 

overnment done pursuant to the authority of the Constitution in cases 
where that instrument reserves no supervisory power, or to enact laws that 
will permit individuals to defy courts of competent jurisdiction or justify 
them in so doing. 

We think the framework of this Government is so put together, so inter- 
locked, and that the three departments, legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, are so independent and yet dependent that no one can destroy say 
other. The judicial, aided by the legislative, may curb the executive, anı 
i rotary earn oust the Chief Magistrate, who is also the Commander-in- 

e 


of the A . The judicial manna purified bythe executive, aided by 
the legislative, while the legislative is always held in subordination by the 
judicial. In case of a general insurrection martial law may be proclaimed 


and bayonets in the hands of a patriotic people will bring back order an 
the rule of law. E ess can no more puta State court above the 
Supreme Court of the United States when it acts within the jurisdiction 
conferred by the Constitution than 1 it can place the moon above 
the sun ort lanets above the fixed stars. Legislation to theseends would 
be as abortive in the one case as in the other. 

It may be claimed, and quite likely will be, that this 8 does not 
apply to the district and circuit courts of the United States, as they are es- 
tablished or created by act of Congress, and that the creating power has the 
right to restrict or limit the j iction or power of such courts to any ex- 
tent it sees fit; that these courts only possess power to punish fo! tempts 
en! 2 1 arsu to the acts of Congress passed September 1789, and 

arc 


But these statutes are only declaratory ot the common law; they are 
claratory simply, and confer, so far as contempts of judicial authority 


1894. 


concerned, no new or . these courts did not possess by vir- 

tue of their creation. (In re es, 22 Wall., page 168.) 
The act of March 2, 1831, is entitled “An act dec! tory of the law concern- 
ing contempts of courts.” (Er parte Terry, 128 U. S., 303; Rapalje on 
these courts as courts, with all the powers 


Contempts, section 1, and cases there cited.) 

mngress, ha created 
of courts, restrict or t the exercise of such inherent powers? ay it 
deny to them the authority to exercise judicial power, to protect and pre- 
serve their dignity and enforce their orders, decrees, and ace ments? 

Assume that this may be done in the case of the district and circuit courts 
of the United States (and in other courts created by act of Congress pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the Constitution), that fact does not make this bill 
constitutional, for it spo to the orders, decrees, and judgments of the 
Supreme Court of the United States created by the Constitution and vested 
with judicial powan by that instrument itself, and no one will contend that 
m ee llaw written in the Constitution is not paramount to any 
act o 3 

But we deny that Lips sige may limit or restrict any court of the United 
States in the exercise of those judicial powers inherent in a court from the 
moment of its creation and necessary to its existence. It has been ex- 

held that the courts may go beyond o ponas declared by statute. 
e on Contempts, sec. 1; State vs. Morrill, 16 Ark., 384; Johns vs. 
vis, Rob. (Va.), 729; Rex vs. Almon, Wilm., 243.) 

The Constitution expressly says: The judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as 
the staan phos may from time to time ordain and establish.” What is the 
“Judicial power of the United States? Clearly the power to hear and de- 

e controversies, to make orders, pronounce judgments, and enforce 
such orders and judgments in the ways and manner and by the means in- 
cluded within the terms judicial power” at the time those words were 
written in the Constitution. 

Congress having ordained and established the circuit and district courts 
of the United States, and not having denied to them these powers at the 
time of their creation, such in these courts by virtue 
of the ex anguago of the Constitution that “ the judicial power of the 
United S shall be vested * * * in such inferior courts as the Con- 

may from time to time ordain and establish.” Mone, hen made, or- 
ed, and established“ the courts last named, and the Constitution says 
that ‘judicial power” shall be vested therein. 

In common parlance, Congress took the chances or ran the risk of having 
on its own hands courts with “judicial powers essential to theirexistence 
and inherent in all courts when it ordained and established these courts 
under and by virtue of the Constitution. Congress could only create and 
ordain a constitutional court, and when Congress ordained and established 
these courts the Constitution vested in them these judicial powers. Suppose 
the Constitution to prescribe and declare the power of major-generals inthe 
Army and then to authorize the Congress to select or appoint the major- 

erals. Can it select and commission the generals and at the same time 
any way limit their power? Clearly not. 

The Congress may por ps abolish these subordinate courts, butitcan not 
deprive them while they exist of their constitutional powers, or forbid them 
to exercise “Judicial power” that the Constitution says shall be vested 
in them when crdained and established. 

On the subject of abolishing these subordinate courts (really the courts of 
original jurisdiction in most cases, and without which our Government can 
nos long Sra 9 — 9 Story (Story on the Constitution, sections 1621 and 

as follows: 

* These considerations induced an opinion which it was presumed was gen- 
eral, if not universal, that the power vested in Co: to erect, from time 
to time, tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court did not authorize them at 
pleasure to demolish them. Being built upon the rock of the Constitution 
their foundations were supposed to partake of it permanency and to be 
equally incapable of being shaken by the other branches of the Govern- 
ment. 


wers are inherent 


Again: 

ihe framers of the Constitution, with profound wisdom, laid the corner 
stone of our national Republic in the 3 independence of the Puun 
establishment. Upon this point their vote was unanimous,” (See Journal 
of the convention, 100, 188. But see Wise & Withers, 3 Cranch's Report, 336.) 


ITS DESTRUCTIVE AND REVOLUTIONARY TENDENCY. 


But leaving out of consideration the question of the constitutionality of 
this bill, let us consider the evils of the proposed legislation and the de- 
structive tendencies of all such measures. 

Pi the State and State Legislatures and State courts above the 
United States courts, the bill, in the cases mentioned, makes the decisions 
of these State tribuna!s omnipotent and the supreme law of the land. If 
one State shall sue another State and recover judgment, the defendant may 
construe its own laws adversely to the construction given by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and put at defiance the authority of the United 
States. Every county, city, town, and village in a State may be permitted 
to escape liability in the same way. Acts of the Legislature may be so 
framed (and in many cases would be) as to admit constructions and inter- 
88 contrary to the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 

tates, innumerable conflicts would arise, in each of which the State 
would be victorious through Congressional interference and folly. 

A city, town, or county, or State, under a State statute issues its bonds 
or other obligations payable to bearer, and these pass to bona fide holders 
in other States; a State invests its n funds in them; sav: banks 
invest in them, each holder as to their v. ty relying upon the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in similar or like cases; suit 
is 1 upon them in the United States court, and their validity 18 
judicially declared by the Supreme Court and judgment rendered; in ste 
the construction given by the highest court of the State where these obli- 
ganon were issued, holding the obligations invalid, giving an entirel 

‘erent nap renee br to the law under which they were issued, and col- 
lection is defeated and the action of the Supreme Court of the United 
States nullified. In short, the defendant is tted to construe the law 
to suit its own convenience. This bill may fitly be named "A bill to author- 
ize the repudiation of debts by States, or by any municipal corporation ina 
State, by and with the consent of the Legislature or a feo court thereof.” 
If bill becomes a law, the door is wide open for like provisions in the 
case of private corporations and individuals, defendants in the United 
States courts. A State bank issues its 728 — ox a State municipality its ob- 
ligations, and is sued thereon in the ted States courts and judgment 
rendered, and this is affirmed by the United States Supreme Court. 

The State court holds the issue illegal. Which court ought to prevail? 
Which decision is entitled to the highest respect when it affects citizens 
scattered all over the Union? Generally speaking, and as a general rule, 
the rulings of the highest court of a State as to the construction of the stat- 
a ot on State are Owe to prevail, pas 5 been made in 

case of commerce aper and some other cases, and wisely and justl: 
made. — and Ohio Railroad vs. Baugh, 149 U. S., 388, otas . 

5 S., 20. 


vs, Seligman (107 U. S., 20) the Supreme Court held: 
eral courts have an independent jurisdiction in the administra- 


“The 
tion of State laws, codrdinate with and not subordinate to that of the State 
courts, and are bound toexercise their own j ent as tothe m 
effect of those laws. The existence of two te 
same territory is jar, and the results would be anomalous and incon- 
venient but for the exercise of mutual t and deference. Since the or- 

‘ation of the law is carried on by the State courts, it neces- 

ms that by the course of their decisions certain rules are 

which become rules of property and action in the State and have 

all the effect of law and which it would be wrong to disturb. This is — 

ally true with re to the law of real estate and the construction of State 
constitutions and statutes. 

Such established rules are always regarded by the Federal courts no 
less than by the State courts themselves as authoritative declarations of 
what the law is. But when tke law has not been thus settled, it is the right 
and duty of the Federal courts to exercise their own judgment, as they al- 
ways do in reference to the doctrines of commercial law and general juris- 
prudence. * + + As, however, the very object of giving to the national 
courts jurisdiction to administer the laws of the States incontroversies be- 
tween citizens of different States was to institute independent tribunals 
which it might be supposed would be unaffected by local prejudices and 
sectional views, it would be a dereliction of their duty not to exercise an in- 
dependent judgment in cases not foreclosed by previous adjudication. 

bill ediately relates to those persons who, as officers of any State, 
county, city, or other legal subdivision of a State, refuse to obey the judg- 
ments, decrees, and orders of the courts of the United States in certain cases, 
or refuse to enforce them when commanded to do so. But if ms who, 
as officers of a State, county, etc., are commanded to enforce the faa ents 
and orders of such courts may be exonerated by the Congress of the United 
States from all liability because of refusal to respect such commands, the 
same Congress may release all citizens of the United States and all officers 
of the court, without exception, from any obligation to enforce or aid in the 
enforcement of such judgments, decrees, and orders. The power of Con- 
gon is as broad in the one case as in the other, and hence it can not be con- 
nded that this bill does not embody the principle, and in effect declare that 
Congress may nullify the judgments, decrees, and orders of the highest and 
most august legal tribunals of the land. 

This is a proposition so monstrous, so far reaching, and, if maintained, 
so destructive of our system of 1233 that every citizen of our coun- 

who ts law, order, and judicial authority may well tremble at its 
very enunciation. We re; this billas the opening wedge which, driven 
home by subsequent legislation (if the 9 of the authors of this meas- 
ure prevail), 1 rive asunder the mighty fabric of the American Union 
and destroy the work of our brave and patriotic predecessors who builded a 
grand and noble national edifice, and of which we have been wont to say: 


“Why, here's a fabric that implies eternity: 
The building plain, but most substantial.” 


It has been expressly held that officers of a State, elected under and by 
virtue of the State laws, may be required to 8 additional duties im- 
poea by the authority of the Government of the United States. (x parte 

ebold, 100 U. S., 371. 

Also, that such State officers 7 ie for a neglect to perform 


such duties. (Same case, pages „388. 

This bi ovides that such officers may disregard the laws of the United 
States and refuse to obey the mandates of its courts with impunity. 

It seems to us that the proposition embodied in this bill, deftly drawn to 
divert attention from its real meaning and purpose, must meet the swift 
and indignant condemnation of the American 2 whose devotion to na- 
tional unity, to the enforcement of law and order, respect for judicial power 
and authority, and adherence to the underlying principle essential to the 
perpetuity of our Goverement, that the nation and its authority is 
mount to the State and its authority, sovere though it be within the limi 
tations of the Constitution, has been tried and proved both in peace and in 
war. 

Itis strange that those who advocate the supremacy of the State in the 
matters covered by bill forget thay upon all questions of commercial 
law, negotiable paper, and general jurisprudence, with the limitations men- 
tioned in the cases herein cited, the interests of 65,000,000 of people, scattered 
though that people be, through the domain of forty-four States, demand ab - 
solute certainty and uniformity. If the law of nations should be uniform 
and adhered to by all, how much more important that the different States, 
constituting one nation and fiying one fiag, should, in all matters of com- 
mon interest affecting the general business, commercial, and industrial wel- 
fare and prosperity of the whole country and of every individual in it, be 
governed by one rule. 

Is it any wonder that the manufacturing and commercial States of the 
Unton oP. se the rehabilitation of the State banks org: under and 
govern y State laws, so long as any one State vehemently declares its 
sole and paramount right to construe those laws and bind all the citizens 
of forty-four States? 

Until the doctrine claimed by this bill is abandoned, the State bank-note 
issue and all State and municipal bonds will be discredited from their very 
inception. They will be regarded and treated by all business men as dis- 
honored paper fore they shall have reached the channels of investment, 
trade,andcommerce. The State that adheres to the doctrine of States’ rights, 
on these lines at least, can not hope to possess the confidence of the business 
world, and we do not greatly exaggerate when we assert that it commits 
commercial and industrial suicide. 

The State that is willing to submit the question of the validity of its com- 
mercial paper, or the question of the 9 that issued by its corpora- 
tions and municipal subdivisions to the crucial test of Judicial examination 
in the Supreme Court of the land and abide its judgment, abandons the 
broad field of general trade and commerce to other hands, and to those whose 
conception of State sovereignty is subordinated to the broader and more pa- 
triotic view that the national authority is paramount to that of any State, 
or of all the States, as such, whenever jurisdiction has been conferred by 
the organic law of the land. 

It is not our purpose to reflect upon any State or the courts of any State. 
One great object in creating the Supreme Court of the United States, with 
subordinate courts of ori jurisdiction and vesting in them the judicial 
power, was to remove the court of final resort from all local and sectional 

sions, prejudices, and interests in deter the questions above re- 


erred to, and make its decisions the expressi on of rules te: to the com- 
mon growth, prosperity, and honor of all the people and of the States; 
and so shed luster upon the new nation and inspire confidence at home and 


abroad, not only in its perpetuity, but in its commercial and business honor, 
How shall we stand in the eyes of the business world, when it shall be said 
that the American Congress has emasculated its Supreme Court, 
down the barriers erected to prevent the repudiation of honest obligations, 
and severed the only link, aside from a resort to armed force and the patri- 
otism of our citizens, that really binds the States together? 

How impotent and useless is that court which has not the power to enforce 
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its own final orders, decrees, e and how impotent that gov- 
ernment which delibera; declares ek AniS ee orders of the 
eee Seg org the organic law of 

and thatthe charged 


all judicial authori 
tional liberties, the downfall of the than to deprive our courts of 
the power to enforce their orders 


blic, 
and judgments, and thus court contempt 
ped A angen „ 


Our judicial — is the best known to the world, and is the bulwark of 
our liberties. It stands between the people and usurpation, military dom- 
ination, and tyranny. Blows aimed it are struck at the foundation 
of this Government. perilous and to the eye more 


judicial auth has the same p „but attracts less att 
more is more ible, hence more sure of success. 
We trust itself in no unmean- 


thatthe of this 
55 apapa revival D ne doctrine that once 
our verge of disunion and destruction. 
N GEO. W. RAY. 
H. HENRY 


ied 


Such a law as this will discredit eve: 
2 the notes of eve 3 pat egi 17155 as —_ 
legislative acts are proposed useless, in my judgment, 
to talk about author a State bank circulation. 

We want one circulating medium to 3s legal and com- 
mercial qualities coextensive with the boundaries of the Repub- 
lic at least. When we can have the State banks organized un- 
der State laws made subject to the control of the Government of 
the United States, and when the laws are made uniform and kept 
so and the securities deposited as the basis of the circulation are 
made uniform, and of unquestioned and unquestionable value, 
then it will be safe and proper to repeal the tax on State bank 
circulation. Then and not till then. 

Iam in favor of increasing the circulating medium and mak- 
me is adequate at all times for the wants of our people, but every 
dollar of this circulating medium must be worth a dollar, capa- 
ble of producing a dollar in coin on demand, able to purchase a 
dollar's, worth of goods or produce in the open market, and 
readily received by pa Sos ring man in exchange for a dol- 
lar’s worth of honest work. Noone opposes this kind of a State 
bank circulation. No one desires to create a monopoly in bank- 
note issue for the benefit of the national banks. banks 
are abundantly able to stand alone and are not afraid of com 
tition. The national banks are not opposing this repeal, but the 
yen of the country are. They donot desire a return to red- 

og” and “ wild-cat ” currency. 
he farmers and laboring men oppose repeal. They desire a 
currency the soundness of which can not be questioned. They 
want the pledge of the General Government thatevery forgery 
of the circulating medium shall be hunted down and the forger 
mnished. They want to know that the currency they receive 
exchange for their farm products and daily labor will 
current in payment of their debts and in the purchase of all 
the necessaries of life. This kind of a currency they now have, 
and with it they are content. The quality is good, and these 
classes of our citizens are only anxious that the value of the 
dollar shall be stable. They do not want their debts increased 
and their ability to pay, or their assets, decreased by legisla- 
tion. They oppose the destruction of any stable system of 
finance that brings prosperity, and all interference with an in- 
dustrial policy that keeps labor employed, factories busy, and 
gives a ready and profitable market for all products of the farm 
and workshop. 

Deluded by a promise of better times if they would give us a 
change of Administration, thousands wereled astray and seduced 
into a support of the Democratic party; but their eyes are now 
wide open, and they see farm products a drug in the market, 
factories closed, workingmen seeking employmentin vain, armies 
of idle men marching on Washington, and they want no more of 
Demotracy. They do not favor a return toa worn-outsystem of 
banking, which always led to bankruptcy and financial ruin, but 
desire that we adhere tothe new and more perfect national 
system that has given us a sound currency and a large measure 
of prosperiiy for over a quarter of a century. To-day the people 
also demand adherence to the McKinley tariff, and oppose free 
trade, sugar trusts, and sugar speculation by men in high place; 
and it is time that we call a halt in destructive legislation and 
commence again the Republican policy of construction. 

If there are defects in our present banking system let us 
remedy them; let us seek for and cure all defects; but let us 

don now and quickly a proposition to take a long step back- 
ward, and which, 17 taken, will bring upon this people a repeti- 
tion of those ills from which we formerly suffered, and which 


State and municipal 


frequently precipitated financial and business depression and 


This is not a political but a business question. The good 
sense of all business men of both great parties brings them to- 
gocher on this question. The great commercial and manufac- 

g States are as one when we consider this proposition. A 
return to State bank circulation will cure none of our present 
ills, but bring us many others, some known, but others unknown 
and from which we can not hope to escape. Then let us defeat 
this proposition, abandon tariff legislation, complete the appro- 
priation bills, and then adjourn and receive the commendation 
of the American people and the gratitude of our constituents. 


[Mr. STOCKDALE withholds his remarks for revision. See 
Appedxix.] 
[Mr. LYNCH addressed the House. See appendix.] 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. On the 6th day of Juno, 1892, just 
before the Democratic convention met, was an attempt in 
this House, as it seemed to me, to shape the Democratic plat- 
form on this monetary question for the convention which was 
soon to meet in Chicago, adopt a platform, and nominate Mr. 
Cleveland. The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. RICHARDSON, 
on that day in the National House of Representatives moved to 
suspend the rules and 2 a bill re this very section of 
the Revised Statutes t is now under discussion, and which 
imposes the 10 per cent tax on State bank issues. The vote was 
taken, and greatly to my surprise, when I look it over I find 
that a number of our Northern Democratic friends favored at 
that time such legislation as would give to Southern constitu- 
encies and to their own constituencies cheap money.” I find 
some from my own State voting for this jue ea of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee; among them . FITHTAN and Mr. 
LANE. Icon ulate m. ig ee Be [Mr. LANE] upon the new 
light that he received. I find also Mr. Snow and Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of Illinois voting for the same measure. 

Well, Brother LANE has been converted and I am glad of it. 
Tam in favor of taking him in on this question, at least on pro- 
bation. [Laughter.] Brother Snow is no longer a member of 
this House, but he has been rewarded for that vote, for you 
Southern Democrats made him Sergeant-at-Arms of this House. 
I find that my ig ie, a Brother SPRINGER did not vote on that 
occasion. Mr. Newberry did not vote; Mr. FORMAN did not 
vote; Mr. Cable did not vote; Mr. FORMAN did not vote—— 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is the date? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The 6th day of June, 1892. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was absent on sick leave at that time. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Within less than two weeks of 
that day the Chicago Democratic convention met, and you gen- 
tlemen made your platform in which you practically pledged 
yourselves to repeal this 10 percent tax. Now, one of two things 
is certain, either you Southern Democrats intended to cheat 
your people with this plank by the aid of your Northern friends, 
or the Northern Democrats when they proclaimed on the stump 
that your platform did not mean anything aimed to cheat some- 
body. Well, you came into power, and now a new light breaks 
in upon your side of the House. Well, gentlemen on that side 
who agree with us that this tax ought not to be repealed are 
right, in my opinion. 

Your Southern people understand it is not going to be re- 
pealed—at least not by this Congress, if it ever is. You are 
making a good deal of noise about it as an excuse for the short- 
comings of your party innot keeping its pledges. You want to 
keep your own individual records right. 

ow, . attention to this record of two years ago 
and to your platform and to the manner in which youare keep- 
ing it, let me say further that in my opinion we are not to have 
during this Congress any financial legislation. You are not go- 
ing to repeal the national-bank law, notwithstanding for a gen- 
eration you have attacked it from every standpoint. With full 
power you will not amend it so as to make it more effective, nor 
will you repeal it. Like the gentleman from Florida, you are 
s 3 tisfy le with that kind of 

ow, perhaps, you can 8a your people a 0 
thing. Fhe truth of the matter is that the national banking 
system ought to be amended. It is said the currency is not 
flexible; that the bonds are to be paid. There are enough bonds 
and will be till the year 1907 to make the basis for a sound cur- 
rency, in round numbers 8500, 000, 000 of them and over; and if 
you will allow the banks to meet expenses, or to make one- 
eighth of 1 per cent profit out of the circulation, which you can 
do by giving them par of circulation for par of bonds, you will 
have plenty of flexibility and increase. The trouble is, the cir- 
culation is now aburden. But you criticise it and say it is not 
elastic. With full power, you donot amend nor do you repeal, 


. 


With your platform staring you in the face, the platform upon 
which you obtained power and by which you sustained your- 
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selyes in power down South when the demand came for more 
money, you said you would give them more money and cheaper 
money—with that staring you in the face you do not legislate. 
You goalong and do nothing. There is to be no relief on this 
financial question so far as relief is needed during this or the 
next session of Congress, in my judgment. And Ithink it is the 
lastchance you will have during the rof the nineteenth 
century to attempt to legislate or to deceive the people of the 
country. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

That is about all I want to say. If I thought there were any 
chance of this amendment passing, I would try to get more time. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I destre to state briefly m 
views on the question now under consideration—a question whic 
is agitating the country. There is a general diversity of opin- 
eg regard to the financial condition of the country and what 
legislation ought to be transacted here to get us out of the ex- 
isting difficulty. I believe that the bill introduced by Judge 
Brawley, with the amendment y d bythe gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cox], is a good bi I believe it is a bill which 
ought to pass. I believe it would relieve the country of a great 
deal of its financial distress. 

As I said before, there is diversity of opinion among finan- 
cial men of the country on thisquestion. Ihave taken occasion 
to visit gentleman in New York interested in financial matters, 
for I desired to inform myself on the subject. I consulted, 
among others, a gentleman well known throughout the length 
and breadth of this land—a gentleman formerly connected with 
the financial ement of the Third National Bank of New 

Tork City— gon eman known to have been associated with 
that dis ed leader of the Democratic party, Hon. Samuel 
J. Tilden—a gentleman who, under the former administration 
of President Cleveland, was the Treasurer of the United States 
Government and is now assistant treasurer at the city of New 
York. I refer to Hon. Conrad N. Jordan. I ask the Clerk to 
read a letter in which this gentleman bas given his views on the 
question now under consideration. 

- The Clerk read as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED ‘STATES, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1894. 
My DEAR SIR: I would be pleased to have your views in regard to the bill 
before Con on the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State banks, 
as there is a great Sagen ed opinion here as to what effect it will have on 
the financial condition of country. 
An a reply will oblige, 
cere 0 
1 T. J. CAMPBELL. 
Hon. C. N. JORDAN. 


OFFICE OF ASSISTANT TREASURER UNITED STATES. 
è New York City, May 12, 1894. 
DEAR SIR: You ask me to give my “Views in regard to the bill 
before 8 for the repeal of the 10 per cont tax on State banks, as there 
is a creat diversity of opinion here as to what effect it will have on the 
financial condition of the country.” 
Of course, I give a on for what it is worth, and beg to say 
ckly. Beyond the general question as to the 
overnment in a matter which may be consid- 
Bind oye to the individual States, the repeal of the bill 
above referred to d do away in r pel with the jealousies and con- 
ising between the two systems, and with the seeming preference ac- 
corded the national banking system. 
Whether the State bank notes could be as economically handled as the 
‘ational is an open and as yet unsettled question, but it seems to me not 
fair to the State banks that an o rtunity should not be given them to test 
this question. The “fittest” alone in such a contest. By way 
of bang pm Be will say that the issne of notes on the of the national 
banks is wholly without ee now; whether the State Scan attain any 
better result in face of the Government issues, if the law were repealed, is 
yet to be determined. 
Very respectfully, 


Hon. T. J. CAMPBELL, 


ere the hammer fell.] 
r. COX. Task that the time of the gentleman from New 
York be extended. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I simply want to add that I indorse the 
sentiments embodied in this letter of Mr. Jordan. I trust that 
his views will receive favorable consideration at the hands of 
this House, for he is a gentleman who thoroughly understands 
the condition of the country. I hope that this bill, 
when it comes to be voted upon, ee this House and become 
a law; that we may have a fair trial of the policy it embodies, 
and that it may be seen whether the country at large can not 
have better and more prosperous times. 

Mr. McKEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I should not presume to 
trespass upon the patience of the House were it not that I enjoy 
the spectacle of the Representatives who belong to the two so- 
called great parties of the country in these their frantic efforts 
to find out where they are at.” I enjoy it the more because I 
belong to a party that has been made the Peona so many 
cheap jokes and contemptuous flings from eer self-eonceited 


C. N. JORDAN. 


make a br 


tlemen, out of whom a well- ing buttoo confidin le : 
one AAE] vee 


ve attempted to make statesmen. 

The only consolation I have to offer their misguided constitu- 
ents is to point them to the fact that their lamentable failure is 
cee to R T We we 2 ee clearly within 

power. ug à e live in an age rogress; an 
age in which the arts and sciences of civilization oe m 
forward with rapid strides; an age in which the energy, indus- 
try, and inventive genius of our people have wrought out for 
themselves the grandest results. ere is one thing, however, 
that our people have thus far failed to sooormnlish; and that is to 
and patriotic {statesman out of the average parti- 
san, whose mentality is dwarfed by party drill and discipline, 
and whose manhood has been whipped out of him by the party 
Tash. 

This will be the second time during the sessions of this Con- 

ress that I shall vote with the majority of the Republican mem- 

rs of the House on an economic question. The first time was 
when I yoted with most of them against the proposition to put 
more silver into the silver dollar. I feel that itis due to my- 
self to say that our motives were then and are now entirely dit 
ferent. I voted against the pr tion to put more silver into 
the dollar in order to protect the people of this country from 


the direful mences of an ap reciating money and the in- 
evitable fall of that must follow such unwise legislation. 
I regard it as a betrayal of the trust reposed in me by those who 


sent me here, to make the dollar a different thing from what it 
always pee tee in order to satisfy the clamoring greed of the 
tor class. > 

From the remarks made on this floor on that occasion I judge 
that my Republican friends voted against it for an entirely dif- 
ferent reason. They l oppona silyer coinage at any ratio lest 
it should be detrimental to their friends who live on fixed in- 
comes and wao 3 liberal 3 to ocan ; 
of the party that for so many years egislated to ethem 
to Reap where they have not sown and gather where they 
have not strewn.” . 

The second time I find myself voting with them is in opposing 
the removal of the tax from the notes of State banks. 
I am opposed to the removal of this tax forthe reason that I am 
unalterabl VFC issue. 
I believe the power to issue paper money is, and ought to re- 
main, an exclusive Federal power. I shall haye more to say on 
that subject later on. My ublican associates are opposed to 
RaO Dons se apy phat md a able to their 
pet nati 1 eme permanen us insuring a permanent 
and perpetual bonded debt. 

Some weeks ago I ventured to remind the Republican mem- 
bers on this floor that all along the line their party had forgot- 
ten the people, and in their legislation they 
the classes who are absorbing wealth created by the labor- 
ing masses of the sacon wherew my impetuous friend, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. WALKER, commanded me 
to tell the members of the House when, where, and how the 
Republican party had thus legislated. Having on à previous 
occasion asked the gentleman a civil question, with his permis- 
sion, and failing to get a civil reply, I felt under no obligation 
to answer a question which the gentleman injectec into my re- 
marks without addressing the Chair or asking for permission to 
interrupt me. Therefore I felt justified, under the circum- 
stances, in telling my too impetuous friend from Worcester that 
he might subside.“ 


Mr. Speaker, I have ever since regretted that I withheld any - 


information from a member of this body, especially from one 
who is ever ready to impart information to others, and whose 
pressing need of it is so freely admitted by his own party asso- 
ciates. I wish to make amends by giving him the information 
before closing my remarks. If there is an that my friend 
from Massachusetts dislikes more than he dis a 1 
that thing is a Mugwump. I have tried to agree with him, bu 
1 oin not, Ilove&Mugwump; Ilove him for the enemies he 
makes. 

Mr. Speaker, a Mugwump is only a Republican with a con- 
science; a Republican with the courage to do right; a Repub- 
lican with brains tothink with, and whoinsists on thinking, and 
thinks himself out of the Republican party and becomes a fuil- 
fledged Mugwump. [Laughter.] Then he is taken into the 
Democratic fold on probation. he ceases to think he is al- 
lowed to remain; but if he still insists on his right to think he 
is driven into the Populist party. [Laughter and yd ces 

It is not strange that my friend does not like a Mugwump, or 
that he detestsa aes papas He has no use for thinking people, 
and the ession of a consciencedisqualifies anyone for fellow- 
ship with the average Massachusetts eee Thad a hope 
that my friend might yet become a Mugwump and then a Popu- 
list, but I have abandoned the hope; he can not become a Mug- 
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wump; he has no such tendencies; he has none of his habits or 

modes of thought, none of his virtues, none of his redeeming fea- 

tures; no, not one. [Laughter.] The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, himself a manufacturer, and voting without wb fore 
for measures to enrich himself, declares that he is animated by 

a desire to have a tariff that will compel him to pay high wages 

to his workmen, and to distribute all its benefits among them: 

but the earnest gentleman must not expect an average Populist 
to believe such nonsense as that. 

My philanthropic friend seems to believe that he supports his 
workmen; that kind of sophistry may serve in Massachusetts 
instead of thinking, but the rude habits of thought as practiced 
by the average farmer cuts right through to the fact that the 
laborers support themselves and their bosses as well. No one 
will OANA thata boss eyer hires a man unless he expects to 
make a profit over and above the price paid for such labor. If 
the gentleman from Massachusetts ever lives to see himself or 
— 5 other manufacturer doing business as a philanthropist it 
will be when he is permitted to shake those whitened locks of 
his amid the glorious brightness of the sunshine of Heaven. 

Pardon me for saying that as the thief on the cross repented it 
is possible, though not eee that Andrew Carnegie may yet 
go to Heaven. L should interpose no serious objection, only that 

I fear he would at once reduce the pay of all the angels and then 

give them a portion of it back as charity. hare hy 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of the House to the 
condition of this country under the State banking system before 
the late war between the States. The same class of men had 
control of the currency then that desire to get control of it now. 
I have no need to dwell on the evils of the then existing sys- 
tem. They are too well remembered by those of us who were un- 
fortunate enough to have exchanged property for these false 
paoor promes to redeem in gold or silver. The loss to the 

ill holder, large as it was, was small compared to the losses of 
the people caused by the shrinkage of the money volume. Much 
has been said in this discussion by our Republican friend about 
the Democratic days of wild-catcurrency. I ask the indulgence 
of the House while I mention briefly the legislative enactments 
of the Republican pey at the demands of the so-called patri- 
otic capitalists. I had a practical, though not a pleasant, illus- 
tration of their high regards for the credit and plighted faith 
of the nation. In 1861 a large number of soldiers enlisted to 
serve for three years at $13 per month. 

The patriotic capitalists, after refusing to redeem their paper 
currency, refused toloan their gold tothe Governmentunti ot 
had dictated their on terms. Their terms were that they shoul 
receive interest-bearing bonds, the interest on which should be 
payable in coin; but, sir, the soldiers were paa with paper 
money greatly depreciated as compared to gold or silver coin. 
This paper money was bought ata discount by these patriotic 
capitalists and used to purchase other bonds. The soldier of- 
fered his life with no security; the 3 loaned the Govern- 
ment back its own paper promises, taking as security our bonds 
with interest. These patriotic capitalists dictated the financial 
policy of the Republican party at their own sweet will. 

At the close of the war, when peace had come and our great 
armies had taken again to the ful avocations of life, these 
shrewd financiers asked for and obtained an act of Congress 
pledging the faith of the nation tothe payment of the entire 
prinoipal of our bonded debt in coin. Mark g not gold coin, 

ut gold or silver coin. In this act the soldier was forgotten; 
he had received paper money, worth on an average about 60 
cents on the dollar. On this he was compelled to support his 
ey at home or leave them to those who were charitably in- 
clined. I have never heard my friend from Massachusetts pro- 
pose to make good to the soldier the difference between the 
value of greenbacks and coin. Oh, no; nothing of that kind 
was ever proposed by this virtuous organized political appetite 
called the Grand old party.” Then followed the funding act of 
1870; then the stoppage of silver coinage in 1873. Gentlemen, 
the record is t you. 

Mr. Speaker, I now desire to call attention to the enactment 
of the national banking law. This law provided for a limited 
issue of the national bank currency and apportioned it among 
the several States. It provided that the Government should, 
upon the payment of the cost of printing the bank bills, receive 
its own bonds as security and allow the bank to issue 90 per cent 
of the par value of the bonds so deposited in national bank bills 
and loanthem to the people. Atone time, when gold was priced 
at $2.85 in paper, the patriotic capitalists could with less than 
$40,000 of coin purchase $100,000 of Government bonds and get 
$90,000 of bank bills to loan out to the dear people at the rate of 
interest allowed under the law wherever such bank was located. 

The happy man that ran a bank witha capital of $100,000 drew 
$6,000 of coin interest on his bonds, and in many cases as bigs 
as $9,000 on his bank bills. Thus about $15,000 was paid to the 


banker in a single year on a coin investment of less than $40,- 
000. These banking corporations have never hesitated to vio- 
late the law whenever it was to their advantage todo so. In 
pon of this I beg to refer you to tho remarks by Comptroller 

kles in his late speech before the bankers convention in Ohi 


0. 
gs 7 told my friend from Massachusetts when, where, an 
how his party have legislated in the interests of the moneye 
classes and against the interest of the laboring and producing 
masses. 

Mr. Speaker, there are three princi branches of this gen- 
eral 8 i $ pal 5 

First. The source and lodgment of the power and control of 
the money issues. 

Second. The establishment of money definitions and the con- 
stitution of primary money; and 

Third. The character o paper issues and the rule of its vol- 
ume regulations. These divisions are so interrelated, and each 
branch is so dependent for its proper treatment upon the same 
fundamental propositions of doctrine, I must be pardoned if the 
order of my treatment disregards the lines so sharply demar- 
cated. The exigencies of the civil war necessitated extensive 
Government issues and compelled a hegre of exclusion toward 
all competing money. This is not the first time in the social 
evolution that under the stress of overpowering need the people 
have broken through conventional restraints and come down to 
first principles. The war wasfruitful in emancipations. It set 
men to thinking. The Supreme Court even took a new depart- 
ure, adopting a broader interpretation of the Constitution and 
the power of Congress. Influences too numerous to name here 
in detail have conspired to bring about a widespread and grow- 
ing conviction that not only to coin metallic money but to cre- 
ate all forms of it isin the nature and necessities of the case, an 


7 EXCLUSIVE FEDERAL POWER 

that ought not to be surrendered or delegated to a State, a cor- 

poration, or a pores person. To coin money and regulate the 

value thereof is a function impossible to be performed in its full- 

ness unless the Government holds absolute control of every kind 

of money. The integrity and baneficence of this function is im- 

red, if not destroyed, by a diversity of independent issues. 

t would be impossible to regulate the value even of its coins 

without a full control of the money volume of other kinds in 
actual use. 

Even without the express words ‘‘ to coin money,” I should 
find constitutional warrant for such exclusive control as a fair 
inference from the power expressly given to 

REGULATE COMMERCE. 

There are three great instrumentalities whose creation and 
maintenance in full and free working condition devolves upon 
Congress in that duty, viz: First, intercommunication, as by pos- 
tal service, telegraphs, telephone, and other inventible modes 
of communication. Second, land, water, and railways, and other 
modes of transport and conveyance. The current interpreta- 
tion of the words of the Constitution which narrows the Fed- 
eral power to commerce that crosses State boundaries is narrow 
and crippling. Last, but not least, is 

MONEY, 
an indispensablesinstrument of commerce in civilized society. 
It is a high service which the Government owes to the citizens 
to furnish all the money it is proper to have at all, and to confer 
upon every dollar of it the full power and authority of law. 

If the Federal Government would do its duty in that regard, 
this outcry for other and inferior forms of money, if heard at 
all, would have no backing outside of the banking fraternity. 

The revenues incident to paper issues are considerable, and 
rightfully belong to the whole people. It is unwarranted prodi- 

ality of its legitimate resources as well as recreancy of duty to 
arm out or give away these valuable franchises. 

Only patience under ancient abuses would tolerate the gratui- 
tous conferring upon a private corporation the right to issue its 
own promises to pay (a bank note is that) and then to loan out 
the evidences of their debts to the people. 

Quite as absurd is the notion of issuing interest-bearing bonds 
to buy gold to redeem such issues. But our chief objection to 
all these bank issues is that they are made regardless of all rule 
of limitation of volume, except their private interest, than which 
it would be difficult to find a more vicious rule of volume. After 
the war amalign propaganda was set on foot that the greenback 
was a fraud upon everyone who received it, because it did not 


have any 
t INTRINSIC VALUE” 


init. A crusade was started to retire every greenback in the 
pretended interest of sound finance. A perfect holocaustof “rag 
money” was decreed and carried on with a fury as unrelenting 
as a religious war, till a popular uprising demanded no further 
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destruction of the people’s money. By that arrest the country 
was saved from untold d r, serious enough as it was. It has 
been the fashion of the Treasury to report greenbacks as a part 
of the public debt, and so foster the notion that they must some 
day be paid, presumably to give the banks a better chance. 
adebt, it is one having this peculiarity; its payment or its gratui- 
tous cancellation would be an unspeakable calamity to all par- 
ties. The interest it has saved these thirty years is the small- 
est item of benefit that has come from it. 

A widely prevalent error as to the constitution of a paper lurks 
under the uncritical phrase, 

“BASED ON” 
this, that, or the other thing. 

It is not the quantity or character of valuable things by which a 
paper money is secured that determines its serviceableness and 
safety in the money office. Rather itis what will be its effective 
meaning in active use in buying and selling. The rule of pru- 
dence . to an individual bank can not properly be ap- 
plied to the different and larger field of regulating the aggre- 

ate volume for the whole country. The only anxiety a bank 
fas is that its affairs are so managed as that it can meet its own 
obligations and be ready to take advantage of a desperate situa- 
tion when it shall arrive. 

If its own policy in conjunction with fellow-banks has caused 
the general desperation, thatis no concern of it. That is finan- 
ciering. I say it matters nothing that money is based on bonds, 
wheat, cotton, or what not, or even on mountains of gold and 
silver, if no regard is had as to how much of any one or any group 
of these things the money unit shall stand for or demand. 

Cognate with the error of “based on,” above referred to, is 
another, viz, that so long as a bank’s assets suffice to make the 
bill holder good it is all right; but I venture to assert that the 
losses of the commonwealth resulting from inconsistency in vol- 
ume during the heyday of wild-cat currency were a thousand- 
fold more than the direct losses by bill holders. 

Another catchword of folly and delusion is an 


ELASTIC CURRENCY. 


Such a currency, the elasticity being subject to the selfish in- 
terests of the issuing banks, is a process of feeding the fire in 
direct proportion to the fierceness of the flame instead of the in- 
verse ratio, as it should be. A money whose volume is so regu- 
lated is a panic breeder, not a currency subject to fictitious va- 
riation in volume, but one which will increase by some law or 
rule of scientific regulation is the thing desired of statecraft. 

An objection, which, if there were no other, would be fatal to 
State and national banks as well, is that such money can not be 
made legal tender. Where paper is a legal tender for debt, 
though a promise itself to pay coin on demand, and for any rea- 
son redemption is temporarily denied, there would be no indi- 
vidual loss to the holder, and there could be no industrial col- 
lapse in consequence. The precise contrary condition would be 
necessarily implied, and the cure would be in the immediate 
power of Congress without a noticeable crisis of any kind what- 
ever. 

The science of money is now so far advanced as that we should 
demand of Governmentprotection from these periodic expansions 
and collapses, bringing in their train such industrial prostra- 
tion as is now upon us. All this is quite within the power and 
ah of the Government and is comprised in a proper regulation 
of the money volume. 

Mr. Chairman, L represent and am proud to represent and 
voice on this floor, because I most heartily sympathise with 
them, the 1 of a party that favor a legal constitution of 
money which cuts loose from all the shams and false pretenses 
of metallic definitions, a constitution of it which puts the regu- 
lation of the money volume under intelligent scientific control, 
leaving it no longer subject to the mere accidents of gold and 
silver discoveries and the wild variations of the mineral output, 
as well as the malignant and selfish manipulations of crafty 
creditors and money-mongers who have hitherto controlled the 
monetary legislation of the world, and by present indications 
will complete their conquest of our people in the halls of their 
own chosen representatives. That that England failed to do by 
force of arms she is even now doing by methods that I do not 
care to name here. 

1 do not believe that free coinage of silver is the solution of 
the financial problem or a settlement of the money question; for 
if all the silver that would be offered at our mints were freely 
coined into money, there would still be a grossly inadequate 
volume of money for calling out and sustaining in full exercise 
the boundless energies of our people in the development of the 
bt ard boundless resources of our country. 

therefore insist that the scientific mode of regulating the 
money supply is infinitely better than the so-called natural“ 
or “automatic” regulation. This is fiatism in its highest and 
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best estate; it is an elemen principle of 3 science} 
it has been disregarded in our financial legislation, and the pres- 
ent depressed condition of all our industrial interests is the nat- 
ural result. 

Since the stoppage of silver coinage by the deliberate action 
of the professed friends of bimetallism, the whole theory and 
practice of commodity money has been abandoned by the same 
class that for years placed it before our people as a“ will-’o- 
the-wisp”’ to lure them away from true monetary science. I 
have hoped that this Congresswould have the courage, intel- 
ligence, and patriotism to supplement the money of the country 
byan issue of full legal-tender paper in volumesufficient to meet 
the requirements of the legitimate industrial interests of the 
country, thereby putting the paper money under the control of 
the Government in place of the vicious control of private cor- 
porations, whose issuesare but a false promise to pay, and a spuri- 
ous money at best. In this I fear that we are doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

This proposition to remove the tax from the State banks isa 
proposition to add forty-four different kinds of ‘‘ wild-cat” cur- 
rency to our circulation, and to allow it to be issued under forty- 
four different laws, and to any amount that suits the private. in- 
terests of the issuing parties. And to cap the climax they pro- 
pose to call this stuff money, when everyone knows that every 
dollar of it would be a “ panic breeder;” not a dollar of it would 
be received in the payment of a debt except by the courtesy of 
the creditor. A diminishing money volume brings industrial 
prostration and commercial paralysis; an increasing money vyol- 
ume beyond the power of corporations or individuals to contract 
is the only safeguard againstcommercial disaster and industrial 
prostration. It is the only way to give stability and constancy 
of value to money, the ony way to preserve the equities in time 
contracts, and do justice alike to debtor and creditor; the only 
way to preserve the homes of our people; the only way io máke 
free government perpetual. [Applause.] 

No thoughtful man can but feel some forebodings for our fu- 
ture as a nation. I weigh my words well when I say that there 
is reason to fear that corruption festers in our legislative halls 
and that justice is sold in our courts. The ery goes up from ali 
over the land, is there no escape from this blightin wer; is 
this but the beginning of the terrible end to which we are 
doomed? The contest which is being waged in this Congressis 
the same old contest between slavery and freedom, nor are the 
conditionsmaterially different; theslave was not held in bondage 
for the mere pleasure of the ownership, but in order that his 
master might live in idleness on the profits of his toil. 

The present system of finance and taxation are cunningly de- 
vised schemes to enable the favored few to live on the profits of 
the toil of the many. It is a system of slavery, call it by what 
name you will. The people of this country are demanding that 
remedial legislation be applied; they are very much in earnest; 
they are not dishonest, neither are they fools. What they have 
long been taught to bear as a hardship they have now come to 
understand as a cruel wrong. Only by a careful study of he 
present discontent among the people can be gotten any adequate 
notion of the intensity of their feelings or the resoluteness of 
their purpose. 

They are rising in their might, not to burn, pillage, and de- 
stroy, but by peaceful and lawful methods to assert and main- 
tain their rights. Again I urge upon you of the majority, and 
you of the minority, a careful consideration of their demands, 
and [ warn you of the grave danger of trifling with these great 
questions, or of subordinating them to any party policy. The 
present condition of our people is a loud call to every man for 

onest, earnest, patriotic action. We are being weighed in 
the balance“ and I fear that we will be found wanting.” 

Let the representatives of the people on this floor rise to the 
dignity of true manhood, shake off the shackles with which party 
leaders have bound you,and dothe right,even shove? old ideas 
old opinions, old prejudices, and old parties should be buri 
forever in the onward march to a higher and better national 
life. May we not hope that the needed reforms will come ata 
time when— 


The war drum’s notes are muffied and the battle ae are furled, 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 


[Applause.] 


ie DEES EER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
e: ured. 
r. COFFEEN was recognized. 

Mr. BRYAN. Iask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska be allowed additional time. 

Mr. COFFEEN. I should be very glad, indeed, if the gentle- 
man could be permitted to proceed, but if the time is extended, 
under the arrangements made, it will cut off other members 
who desire to be heard. 


Mr. DEYAN Task that he have five minutes to conclude his 
remarks. 

Mr. COFFEEN. To that I have no objection. 

Mr. COOMBS. Unless there is an extension of time beyond 
3 o'clock I shall object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. 


Dvir. COFFEEN addressed the House. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, in the few moments given me 
it will not be expected that I shall attempt anything like a 
thorough discussion of the important question involved in the 
proposed repeal of tho tax on State bank circulation. Fortu- 
nately it is not 5 pare of the question 
havo been thoroughiy by gentlemen who have been 
fortunate enough to secure ample time from the House. I shall 
therefore satisfy myself by giving briefly my reasons for voting 
against the amendment. . 

We have nowin circulation in this country several varieties of 
currency, the results of the legislation of various periods. Our 
commerce has adupted itself to it, although there is noquestion 

‘that in many important particulars it is very defective. Its 
chief defect is in its lack of elasticity. It has no scientific basis 
and does not possess the element of increase with the increas- 
ing wants of our extending commerce. 

It is not doubted that very important changes will have to be 
made, and that with as little delay as possible. But no change 
should, I feel sure, be made unlesa a thorough reorganization of 
the whole currency system is provided for on some comprehen- 
sive plan, looking not only to our present, but to our future 
wants, Iam notwise enough to suggestsuch a plan, but balieve 
that we have enough financial talent in the country to solve the 
problem if an opportunity is given. You will pardonme if I say 
that I do not believe that this House sses sufficient trained 
talent and experience to do it su ully. 

Our Committee on Banking and Currency, after months of 
discussion, have failed to provide a plan that satisfies them, and 
none has been sugge by any member of the House that 

` meets the approval of a majority. In despair the committee has 
thrown into the House the bald proposition to remove the tax 
from State banks, empowering each State to authorize such an 
amount of circulation as it sees fit, and upon such basis of se- 
curity as it may establish. i 

There is no doubt in my mind that such action would plunge 
the country into a state of hopeless financial confusion from 
which it would take a generation to extricateit, Only think of 
it! To the six or seven classes of currency now in use it would add 
forty-four other classes, none of them having any established 
relation to one another. When we consider the crude financial 
and economic theories existing in some sections of the country, 
we are not, to say the least, inspired with confidence in the re- 
sult of such action. 

If it were possible that the results of the bad policy of such 

tates could be confined to themselves we might look with more 
complacency upon the scheme; but when we know that the dis- 
asters of one State are a misfortune to all, onaccountof the com- 
mercial ties that bind us so closely together, we can not look 
upon the possibility of such action with indifference. One of 
the advocates of State bank circulation informs me that unless 
his State is permitted to use its bonds as a basis for the security 
of bank notes that there is grave apprehension that it will re- 
pudiate its bonds. What an argument! I cbuld not believe 
that he was in earnest until he assured me that he did not mean 
it as a joke. ` 

Several of our leading men in New York have said to me, 
Let it pass. When asked for their reason for such advice, 
they have said that “it would puree the country into such con- 
fusion that it would ultimately force a return to the national 
banking system.” I can not consent to be a party to any such 
ruinous experiment; neither would they if they were here and 
realized the responsibility of a legislator. The country is now 
in a condition of great depression, caused, in great part, by a 
lack of confidence. Were we to add another uncertain factor to 
the financial problem, it would throw us into a worse condition 
that that from which we are slowly emerging. 

This is no time for trying rash experiments. We have a sys- 
tem of bank circulation that has stood the test of more than a 

uarter of a century fairly well. It needs remodeling; no one 

bts that, but that the principle is correct must be admitted. 
It possesses all the virtues of a great State bank with few of its 
vices. While the different banks rally to the support of one 
another and to the relief of the country in times of disaster, 
their separate management prevents the concentration of patron- 
age that was the vice of the old United States Bank. But I 
have not time to argue this question. 

Some time ago I was approached by men of national reputa- 
tion as financiers, and asked to present a bill to this House au- 
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thorizing the appointment of a commission to consider this 
whole question in all its bearings, to take testimony in different 
parts of the Union, and to report the same to the House with 
suggestions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. BOATNER. Iask that the gentleman be allowed five 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gen- 
tleman from Louisi t there is an order by which, at 3 
o’clock, there are to be two hours’ debate under the hour rule; 
one hour on a side. 

Mr. COOMBS. Let me have one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will submit the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Louisiana. The gentleman from 
Louisiana asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentle- 
5 New York be extended five minutes. Is there objec- 

on? : 

Mr. SWANSON. [I object. 

Mr. COOMBS. LI only want one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the exten- 
sion of time for one minute? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOMBS. That bill was introduced May 18, and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. Its number is 7133, 
and I respectfully ask that it be permitted to appear in the 
RECORD as a part of my remarks. 

Iregret, Mr. Speaker, that I have not been permitted, on ac- 
count of lack of time, to enter more deeply into the discussion 
of the question. 


Mr. Coons introduced the following bill: 


“A bill H. R. 7133) toauthorize the appointment of a currency commission. 


Be it enacted, etc.. That a commission is hereby created, to be known as 
the United States Currency Commission.’ spe 

“SEC. 2. That the President of the United States shall, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, appoint fifteen commissioners, one of 
whom, the first named, shall be president of said commission; not more 
than seven of the said commissioners shall be 8 and actively engaged 
in the business of banking; not less than two of the sald co oners shall 
be a ted from each of perl eae rig penn divisions of the United States, 


po. 
towle the North Atlantic di 
Cen vision, and the Western division; 
and, as far as practicable, the variou 1 opinions on the currency 
question shall be represented in the membership of said commission. 

“Sc. 8. That the said commissioners shall receive as compensation for 
their services each at the rate of 210 per day when engaged in active duty, 
and their actual trave! and other necessary expenses; and the com 
sioners shall have autho: Te . and two messengers; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to tom 
among the officers and employés of the Treasury Department throughout 
the United States, from time to-time, such persons as may be ne to 
assist the commission, which persons shall be allowed their actual trave 


and other necessary expenses; the foregoing compensation and mses to 
be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise a ted. 


8 
= SEC. 4. That itshall be the duty of the said commission to take into con- 
sideration and 5 investigate the past and present condition ot the 
currency of the United States, with a view to the determination of the 
uestion as to the best and most icable form or forms of currency 
th metallic and paper) for the United States, with l reference to 
the volume, terms and conditions of issue, extent of circulation, and pro- 
visions for redemption. To this end it shall take testimony and collect ana 
collate statistics and other data relating to the issue and use of bank notes 
(botb State and national), the issue and circulation of notes ot the Treasury 
of the United States, as well as the issue and circulation of gold and silver 
coins, together with such other information as it may deem necessary for 


the object in view. 

“SEO, 5. That the said commission shall have its principal place of meeting 
in the city of New York, N. Y., butcommittees com of any one or more 
of the members thereof shall also hold sessions and tak DAT in the 
following-named cities: Boston, Mass.; Baltim Må.: New Orleans, La.; 
Cincinnati, Obio; ne Tenn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal; P elphia, Pa.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Galveston, Tex.; Dallas, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; rea II.; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Denver, Colo.; Portland. Oregon, and such other trade cen- 
ters as the commission may deem ent. 

* Sec. 6. That the said commission shall makea final report of the result of 
its investigation to the President, to be transmitted to ‘ess, together 
with the testimony taken in the course of the same, not later than the 31st 
day of December, 1894; and the testimony taken and statistics obtained 
shall, from time to time, be transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
be printed and distributed to the members of Congress. 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. gene I t that this question 
should be argued on what I must consider irrelevant grounds. 
Ido not believe in disc the constitutionality of any act 
which has been accepted for . Still less do I believe 
in going back and renewing the of having the wild-cat 
currency of forty yearsago. Our experience in banking has 
taught us something, and the worst system of State banks which 
could ly be put into operation now would be free from 


most of those ancient objections. 

I am also tired of hearing our precious system of national 
banks eulogized over and over again, when it has come to ba 
partes well understood that that national banking system, 
ong before it expires by its own limitations, must be remodeled, 
must be recast, must have new blood pas intoits veins to enable 
its admitted securities to be enjoyed 


y a larger number of per- 
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sons than can enjoy it now. Some plan must be ted whether 
the plan of my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] or the 
plan of my friend from New York, or the plan of the c 

of the Committee on and Currency [Mr. SPRINGER], or 
some fourth plan. I would be in favor of any plan which a ma- 
jority of the Committee on and Currency should report; 
and if that plan involved the repeal of the State bank tax I 
should like it all the better. 

But no such plan has been reported. No such plan is for us 
to consider now. We are called to vote on the bare uncondi- 
tional repeal of the State bank tax. Are we prepared for that? 
In my neighborhood I know some thoughtful and enterprising 
business men think we are. In the city of Boston many of the 
most experienced and progressive bankers think that it would 
be safe to repeal the State bank tax unconditionally, and to al- 
low each State to adopt such securities as it thought proper. 
That wasmy own opinion afew weeks ago from the best advices 
at my command, and I said so on the floor of this House. 

But I have inquired farther. I have asked more and more 
men, and, although my head iss with the contrary ad- 
vices I have received, I have come to the conclusion that a ma- 
jority of the thoughtful business men in my section, a majority 
of my constituents, are not yet pre d for this leap in the 
dark. They would give their cordial support to some plan, like 
that of my friend from New York, which would couple the re- 
peal of the State bank tax with certain securities; but they are 
not willing to take the risk, if there should be a single State in 
the Union that would establish a currency less safe than the 
currency of eyery, other State. The business interests of the 
country, among the various States, are too closely intertwined 
and mixed for that. i 

They must have uniformity, and they must have control. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, with greatregretif I have disappointed 
anybody; with great regret at exhibiting so vascillating a mind; 
but stil, having considered this question carefully, having taken 
the best advice I can, I should be willing to vote for any liberal 

lan that repeals the State bank tax under reasonable conditions; 

+ I must cast my vote at this period against unconditional re- 
peal. - | Applause. ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I understand that by the order 
adopted by the House one hour was to be under the control of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] and one hour under my 
control. 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The order did not designate 
who should control the time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If there be no objection, I will control the 
time on this side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman from Maine controlling the time in opposition and the 
gentleman from Ohio the time in favor of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 


none. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I yield fifteen minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. GEAR}. 

Mr. GEAR withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix. ] 

Mr. DINGLEY. I reserve the residue of my time, and will 
give the floor to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] in his 
own time. 

[Mr. HARTER withholds his remarks for revision. 
Appendix.] 

Mr. BLAND. I ask that the gentleman's time be extended 
fifteen minutes. 

Mr. COX. And I couple that with the request that the time 
be similarly extended to the other side. 

Mr. BLAND. - I ask that the gentleman’s time be extended 
thirty minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 

Ohio be extended thirty minutes, and that thirty minutes also 
be given to the gentlemen on the other side. 
r. DINGLEY. It is now half past 4, and it will become 
quite late before the recognition could be made on this side. 

Mr. BLAND. I ask that the time yielded on that side be ex- 
tended until to-morrow. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I understand there is no limit 
to the time of this evening's session. There are several gentle- 
men who desire to speak, and I hope the session will be pro- 
longed so as to give them an ty. 

r. BLAND. Take the time to-morrow. = 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is nolimit to the debate 
to-night, but the Chair will state that by order of the House, 
under the rule adopted this morning, debate is limited to to- 
day, and the time is fixed to-morrow when the vote shall 

en. ~ 


See 


Mr. LACEY. I move, then, that we take a recess at 5 o'clock 
until to-morrow at noon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MCMILLIN). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], 
that the time of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] be ex- 
tended thirty minutes, a similar privilege to be given to the op- 

ition? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is the time to be occupied to-night? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time will have to be occu- 
pied to-night. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED. I object. 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
from Maine thatI am willing to take my thirty minutes after 
the gentleman [Mr. DINGLEY] has spoken this evening. 

Mr. REED. ou gentlemen have shut us off from debate, and 
if qusa caught in the trap it serves you right. 

. COBB of Alabama. Can not the order be superseded by 
general consent so as to allow the debate to goon for thirty min- 
utes, or as long as may be upon? - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that unan- 
imous consent would postpone the time for concluding the de- 

t 


e. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Then I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] be allowed to proceed 
for thirty minutes, and that at the adjourning hour the balance 
of the time on that side be postponed until to-morrow and then 
be completed. 

Mr. DEINGLEY. And that the time for taking the vote be 
extended. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. And that the time for ta the 
vote be extended until one hour and a half is completed, all 
after 5 o’clock to bs taken to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Is there saoo to the request 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. COBB] that the time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] be extended for thirty min- 
utes, and that all of the time not required for the completion of 
the debate to-night shall be an extension of the time at which 
the debate shall be closed to-morrow? 

Mr. DINGLEY. With the understanding that we shall ad- 
journ at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Thope that does not mean that 
we shall adjourn i at 5. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no order for an ad- 
journment at 5. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. COBB]? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the previous 
question being ordered to take effect upon the adjournment this 
evening, under the rule it would have to be extended to thirty 
minutes to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The Chair stated that the pre- 
vious question having been ordered and the time for the vote to 
be taken to-morrow fixed, that order could be changed only by 
unanimous consentof the Houseextending the time. The Chair 
is of opinion that under the consent given by the House the 
previous question will be considered as ordered and no amend- 
ment will be in order after the time, this being only an exten- 
sion of the debate for ons hour. k 


[Mr. HARTER withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix.] 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire, in accordance with 
the agreement, to reserve the hour and a quarter of which I have 
control until to-morrow. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the agreement was made that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER], who had consumed an 
hour, should go beyond the limit of an hour; but it was not in- 
tended to carry the debate over until to-morrow. Now, I do not 
desire to curtail the other side or to give them less time than 
the gentleman from Ohio had, but my objection is that we should 
pass beyond the day in the discussion of this question. I ask, 
therefore, that the gentlemen on the other side have the same 
full time that the gentlemen on our side have, and that is all 
that I have agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But the agreement is already made. K 
e COX. Well, the agreement was not to pass it beyond to- 

y: 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, yes; it was. 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognized the gen- 
tleman from Maine to proceed if he desired. The gentleman 
from Maine does not desire to proceed. He can take that course, 
and the Chair will recognize someone else, and the rights of the 
gentleman from Maine to-morrow; it will depend upon the agree- 
ment in the RECORD. 

Mr. COX. I do not desire to curtail anybody, Mr. Speaker. 
When the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] was addressing 
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the House, unanimous consent was asked to extend his time and 
nobody made objection. 

Mr. BINGHA Oh, yes; the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED] did. 

Mr. PENCE. Until an understanding was reached. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER]. 


Mr. SPRINGER. r. Speaker, the gentleman from Georgia 
would prefer to speak ten minutes to-morrow, before the time of 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] begins. I therefore 
ask consent that leave be given to him to use ten minutes’ time 
to-morrow before the gentleman from Maine begins to occupy 
his time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That will extend the time for taking the 
vote. 

The SPEAKER py tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. SPRINGER] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman 
rom Georgia [Mr. TURNER] have ten minutes to-morrow, to be 

added to Whatever time is consumed to-morrow in debate, the 
time for the final vote being extended to that point. Is there 
objection? 

r. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I object for the present. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Speaker, are we to understand that 
debate is to close when the gentleman from Georgia and the 
gentleman from Maine shall have concluded? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That would be so unless the 
House extended the time. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It seems to me that the entire afternoon 
has been taken up by the friends of this bill. 

The SPEA pre tempore. The Chair will state to the gen- 
tleman from Nevada that there was an order adopted this morn- 
ing which limited the debate to to-day; that has been extended 
in accordance with the order made by unanimous consent this 
afternoon, and only in so far as the time extended by unanimous 
consent could there be debate to-morrow. Does the Chair under- 
stand the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] to object 
to the request of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. LIAMS of Mississippi. I object temporarily, untill 
can getan understanding of what is being done. Is there any- 
thing in the-request which would prevent the debate going on 
this evening if the House so desires? 

The SPE R pro tempore. Nothing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Then I withdraw my objec- 

tion. 
Mr. WARNER. Ido not wish to object, but, as is known to 
nearly every member present, the gentleman from Nevada pe. 
NEWLANDS], representing in his views upon a particular phase 
of this question a groat number of people, has been trying to get 
an opportunity to be heard. Iask that the gentleman from Ne- 
vada have fifteen minutes on the same terms asten minutes have 
been given to the gentleman from Georgia, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will put one request 
atatime. Is their objection to the request that ten minutes be 

iven to the gentleman from Georgia to-morrow morning? The 

hair hears none. The gentleman from New York [Mr. WAR- 
NER] asks unanimous consent that fifteen minutes be given to 
the gentleman from Nevada to-morrow on the same terms on 
which time has been granted to the gentleman from Georgia. 
Is there objection? ; 

Mr. COX. I want to understand this arrangement. 

Mr. PENCE. The gentleman from Nevada is entirely satis- 
fied to take his time now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will be in the power of the 
Chair to recognize the gentleman from Nevada this evening, if 
it is his desire to speak before the House adjourns; and if there 
be no objection his time will be extended to fifteen minutes in- 
stead of five, which would be allowed under the general order. 
Is there objection to this request? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I ask that my colleague be allowed 
fifteen minutes to-morrow instead of ten. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nevada [Mr. NEW- 
LANDS] is now entitled to the floor. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I rise toa . inquiry. I under- 
stand that by agreement of the House an hour and fourteen 
minutes will be under my control to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has not seen the 
notes of the stenographers; and some controversy has arisen as 
to what the agreement was. 

she DAGUE I did not suppose there was any question 
about it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair stated that the gen- 
eee from Maine was entitled to control an hour and fourteen 
minutes—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iso understand. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. And the Chair recognized him 


now for the 2 of using that time if he saw fit; if he did 
not, he would stand upon the agreement which will appear in 
the RECORD to-morrow. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I was recognized, intending to move to ad- 
journ; and I stated that I had risen not to use my time, but 
simply to ascertain the fact that I would be entitled to an hour 
and fourteen minutes to-morrow. I take it that my recognition, 
simply for the purpose of making that statement, has not af- 
fected my rights under the agreement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Whatever may have been the 
purpose for which the gentleman rose, the Chair stated that he 
was entitled to control the amount of time indicated, and that 
if he saw fit to do so, he could go on to-night; if not, he would 
stand on the agreement. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The agreement was that the time was to be 
occupied to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The RECORD will show what 
the agreement was. The Chair will not adjudicate anything 
without the RECORD before him. 


[Mr. MCRAE addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Speaker, I realize that the House is 
wearied by this long-continued session, and I shall not take up 
much of its time. I wish to express the great sympathy I have 
with the demands of certain sections of this country for an in- 
creased volume of money. That is the burning question of the 
time; it is the question above all questions that demands im- 
mediate solution. But it is of the highest importance, when we 
are considering a measure for the increase of our currency, to 
analyze the nature and character of the proposed increase, and 
to determine whether it is based on sound monetary principles, 
will meet the strain of existing conditions and tend not to the 
fitful but to the permanent prosperity of the very interests which 
it purports to serve. 

hat is the disease with which we are afflicted? Is it a dis- 
ease that pertains only to thiscountry? No; it is a disease that 
afflicts the world—the gold disease. That disease has been 
fastened upon us by the destruction of one-half of the primary 
money of the world, that money which has existed through the 
ages unchallenged until twenty years ago, 

Half of that primary money has been destroyed, and as a re- 
sult the value of the other half has increased until every unit 
of that other half will purchase double what it would twent 
years ago. This is the disease we seek to cure, the evil whic 
we seek to remedy—the evil of falling prices, as we express it. 
A better term is the appreciation of gold; gold, which now by 
our folly is made the only measure of value, the only debt payer, 
the only value which in itself is exchangeable for all other val- 
ues, the only money of ultimate redemption. We wish to re- 
store prices. How can we do this save by stopping the appre- 
ciation of gold? And how can we accomplish this save by re- 
storing toits old position of efficiency its only natural compet- 
itor, silver? 

„Now, gentlemen, we all know that there has never been enough 
either of gold or silver in the world to discharge the functions 
of money, and for that reason one-third of the money of the 
world is and has been for years paper money uncovered by either 
gold or silver. And 45 we have destroyed one-half of the pri- 
mary money in which that paper is to be redeemed, and hava 
practically reduced the money of the world to gold alone. 

Now, how do you seek to remedy this condition? You have 
failed thus far in the restoration of silver. How doyou propose 
to ards the appreciation of gold? By the increase of credits 
payable in gold; that is all. For recollect you do not make 
money in any financial sense by permitting the banks to issue 
paper notes. Thatis a great mistake. The engraved promis- 
sory note does not differ in character from the written or printed 
promissory note. Both alike, under our present system, are 
payable in gold, and the bank’s promissory note has no higher 
significance or potency than the individual’s promissory note sa 
far as its debt-paying or exchangeable function is concerned. 

Now, Lask again what do you propose todo? You propose to 
increase the promissory notes payable in gold. You who real- 
ized the strain that was put on the banks last year, propose now 
to increase the promissory notes of the banks! And what was 
that strain? Simply the demands of their depositors. These 
banks borrow from their depositors ‘on call and loan on time, 
and when the time of stress comes they must respond to the de- 
positors’ demand or go to the wall; and hence they call on those 
owing them money on call and time obligations. Then follow 
forced sales, ruinous realizations, and falling values. 

Now, we all know the difficulties under which the banks suf- 
fered last year. Many of them became hopelessly bankrupt; 
many suspended payment, and many of them kept up a quasi 
life by practical suspension through the issuance of clearing- 
house certificates. Their difficulties arose from the fact that 
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they had obligations out on call. You pro now to add to 
base 8 obligation—the obligation to the depositor—another obli- 

tion—that is the obligation to the note holder, an obligation 
which must be responded to on demand, and only in gold, for re- 
collect now we are on a gold basis. Do you mean to tell me 
that you can diminish the renee of gold by increasing 
the calls for gold? Can you diminish the value of a thing by 
increasing the demand for it? 

The great evil of the times has been that our banks have had 
too great a strain upon them, and yet you propose to add to that 
strain this additional one, the failure to respond to which works 
at once the destruction of the issuing bank, the violent contrac- 
tion of the currency. 

Now, gentlemen, if you carry this measure what will be the 
result? In these various localities perhaps two or three hun- 
dred millions of promissory notes can be issued by the various 
banks, but wil! that relieve the financial strain? 

Assuming that these promissory notes will be taken as money 
and pass current, you must realize the fact that you have an ad- 
ditional strain upon the banks, because there is not gold enough 
in the world to respond to these demands in addition to the ex- 
isting demands. he demand on notes, on bonds, and the 
amounts due depositors on call must be met now, and you only 
tend still further to appreciate gold by the increase of new call 
obligations when you propose to add to all these obligations 
now existing others of a doubtful character, of a doubtful effi- 
ciency as money, increasing, I repeat, the strain on gold rather 
than diminishing it. 

Now, just think: There are four thousand millions of silver 
money in the world at the coinage value. That value has been 
diminished one-half by brutal legislation. The world, there- 
fore, has met with a contraction in its primary money of one- 
half of the value of silver, and silver being one-half of the world’s 
metallic et the result is that out of eight thousand millions 
of your me c money we have experienced a contraction of 
two thousand millions, or one-fourth of it. ’ 

Are you going to relieve the effect of that condition by the 
issuance of two or three hundred millions of popor notes in this 
country? Will it raise prices? Can you withstand the wither- 
ing effects of the destruction of two thousand millions of cur- 
rency throughout the world by creating two or three hundred 
millions of so-called paper money of doubtful efficiency? And 
recollect that, so far as prices are concerned, there is a world- 
wide level of prices. 

The pree you get for your wheat and cotton in the West and 
South is the price that you get in London, plus the t rta- 
tion. Do you think that you will be able to raise these prices 
by the issue of twoor three hundred millionsof paper money, so 
called, but 8 money in no sense whatever; mere promissory 
notes, redeemable in gold; not a legal tender, not receivable for 
public dues, and having no debt-paying power? 

There is but one way to restore prio, and that is to stop the 
5 of gold; and there is but one way of doing that, and 
that is to restore its only rival, silver. [Applause.] 

Now, I realize the fact that there is not enough gold and sil- 
ver in the world to perform the functions of money. I realize 
that the world will have to go beyond the existing or future 
supply of the precious metals for its money, but when it does, 
it will not, if it is wise, create money redeemable in either 
gold or silver. For when you create paper redeemable in 
gold or silver, then the gola and silver are the only moneys of 
ultimate redemption, and all you have beyond are national or 
bank promissory notes payable in gold and silver. 
really increase the money volume at all. 

When the world enters upon scientific methods for making 
money, it will first avail itself of all the precious metals, both 
gold and silver, the primary money of the world, the metallic 
money, the money of ultimate redemption; and then it will create 
fiat money, legal-tender money payen to the Government for 
dues, but otherwise irredeemable: money possessing value sim- 
ply by reason of limitation in quantity. 

Of course, if yor increase that fiat money indefinitely it will 
become less and less valuable.“ If you diminish its quantity, the 
value increases as the quantity diminishes, and there would be 
a scientific method, when an insufficiency of gold and silver was 
ascertained, as it is now, of gradually increasing the money of 
the world by the issue of fiat money. . 

We all know that the value of money depends upon its quantity, 
but so far as I am concerned I should prefer to have that quan- 
tity first regulated by nature rather than by law. Nature in her 
wisdom has guarded these two precious metals from man. She 
. them only in limited quantities. Do you realize how 

imited theyare? I madea calculation some years ago, verified 
by the Director of the Mint, which showed that all the silver 
coin in the world, the accumulation of the ages, that for which 
men have worked and fought through the centuries, could be 
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pa ina building 100 feet long, 100 feet wide, and 30 feet high, 
ess space than that occupied by this Chamber, and that all the 
gold coin in the world could be put into a space one-sixteenth of 
that size. Think of the folly of talking about an overproduction 
of either metal, in the face of those facts. 

But I realize that the limitations of nature are too severe; 
that we must relax them, even after we have exhausted the 
present beneficence of her mines of both gold and silver, and 
that we must have paper currency; but that paper currency 
should not be the paper currency designed by this act, having 
no legal-tender quality, not receivable for public dues, and re- 
deemable only in gold, but fiat money redeemable only in itself 
and having a legal-tender quality, a debt-paying power, an 
limited in quantity by wise legislation. 

I admit that in that case we will have to trust to the wisdom 
of men in legislation, and from my experience at this and the 
preceding session of this Congress Iam sure I would rather 
trust nature than trust to the wisdom of legislators. [Laughter.] 
But it isa necessity, and we must look to better education for 
higher methods of determining that question, fraught with more 
of beneficence or of evil to mankind than any other thatat pres- 
ent agitates the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. LIAMS, of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I will not trouble 
the House long. I have listened with a great deal of attention to 
what was just said by the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS] 
and I agree with him about one thing; that not all the increase of 
paper promises to pay gold and silver, that can be printed upon 
all the printing presses of the world, can increase the rolume of 
m 


oney. 

I would not for a moment advocate the repeal of the 10 per cent 
tax upon State bank issues and an addition to the paper circulation 
of the world upon the idea of increasing the volume of money, 
because a paper-promise to pay money is never money, although 
it is currency; it is a substitute for money—not an addition to 
money. 


The question before us, however, is a question of distribution 
and not of volume. The disease of falling prices, when it is really 
a disease of appreciating metallic money value, as at present, can 
not be cured by the issuance either of governmental or private bank 
paper, whether made a le tender or not, and prices can not be 
affected by any increase of paper unless that paper is a depreciated 
paper, in which case the price of commodities, in terms of the paper 
will increase, but the price of commodities in terms of money not 
increase. 

Hence it is true, as asserted by the gentleman from Nevada, that 
convertible paper, when it is really convertible (or believed to be 
80), has no value, measured in terms of commodities, except that 
which the thing into which it is convertible and upon which it is 
based has, viz, coin. The real money value is thatof the basis. If 
yose system rests upon a gold basis, then gold; if upon a bimetallic 

asis, then gold and silver. 

The volume of real money—standard, self-redeeming money—ulti- 
mate, primary money—controls by its increasing or decreasing vol- 
ume the prices of commodities. The volume of sound, convertible 
paper has nothing to do with that question. 

e volume of real money can be increased only by the remonetiza- 
tion of silver. 

Even the increase in the amount of silver will not cure this evil 
of enhancing gold value and falling prices, if the silver is issued 
only as subsidiary coin redeemable in gold. 

It must be coined as money—self-redeeming, self-sufficient 
money—and therefore a freely coined money. 

Nothing really redeemable can be either more or less valuable 
than its redeemer. i 

The disease of “ falling prices,” existing for many years and now 
in all monometallic gold countries, can only be cured when the 
nations have been brought to a realizing sense of the necessi 
silver remonitization. This will come as the result of the object- 
lesson of suffering through which the world is now passing. 

The ere before us now is a question of distribution. The 
thing which is staring you and me in the face is that New Yor 
Boston, and Philadelphia are suffering, if there be such a financi 
disease, with money plethora, while Mississippi, the Dakotas, and 
the Carolinas are suffering from money coma. 

There is a rushing to the heart and to the head of the circulat- 
ing blood of the country. There is not such a system as enables 
men in carrying on the ordinary vocations of life to be certain that 
they can, at any given time in the future, even with the best secur- 
ities, get the capital with which to doit. The disease is the disease 
of uncertain and falling investments. I care not hat may be your 
banking system in any given community, unless there is real money 
behind the paper credits and the ability to get capital to carry on 
on improvements and carry on the business of the world, there will 
be a falling of values of investments, as expressed in money, to such 
an extent that men will be discouraged from putting their money 
into productive enterprises. 

This comes from the fact that every man knows that the product 
of a productive enterprise in whichhe must borrow money in order 


to the making of the product will come down in value before ho 
can repay the money borrowed to start or improve. The present 
world-wide depression of prices is not due to overproduction, as 
many have contended, because, for example, dirt is not overproduced, 
and dirt is a thing that is worth less and less. Good farming lands 
are becoming more and more inadequate to the demand for them, 
and yet in Mississippi land sells in the market for less and less 
early. There are very startling instances of that sort; for I think 
e gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTIEI in his excellent speech made 
one great mistake, and he made no other mistakes except when he 
got off on his “gold lunacy.” [Laughter.] A gentleman always 
makes a mistake when he is a ‘‘gold lunatic” and gets started 
on that subject. The gentleman made his mistake in not draw- 
ing the distinction between currency and money; you can print 
“currency,” a money substitute, but you can not print money.“ 
Although the Constitution of the United States gives the pro to 
Con to “coin money,” it could not give the power to Congress 
to “ make” money 
God Almighty makes money, and men only coin it. Gold and 
silver got to be money for the same reason that wheat became the 
ain from which bread is chiefly manufactured; because God, in 
e storehouses of nature, put into them, as inherent in them, certain 
ualities which adapted them to use as money all over the world. 
ey were money before there was ever a mint in the world, and 
before there was ever alaw in the world to make them legal tender 
money. God makes money then, and Congress can coin it; and that 
is where our Populist friends get out when they talk about Congress 
having the right “to make money and regulate the value thereof.” 
No Congress that ever existed could regulate the value of money 
no matter how mueh power it had constitutionally, except in one 
sense. There are limits to human legislative power. Congress can 
. late the value“ of the United States coin as expressed in terms 
of the coin of foreign countries. It can “regulate the value” of 
gold for coinage purpose as expressed in terms of silver or of silver 
as expressed in terms of gold, but not commercially, é. ¢., as expressed 
in terms of commodities. So that all the Constitution meant and 
could have meant was, that Congress could regulate the value of 
one as expressed in the other, in other words prescribe the ratio. 
That is what all men of my school contend aud mean when they 
say that gold and silver are the money of the Constitation. 

e gentleman from Nevada, who is an ultra silver man, seems to 
fear, and the gentleman from Ohio, who is an ultra gold seems 
to hope, that the inauguration of a system of State-bank circula- 
tion will put an end to the agitation for silver remonetization by 
decreasing the business demand for silver. They are equally mis- 
taken. In order to support and give basis, body, and redeemability 
to the bank-note circulation the States will have to require a 
specie reserve. There is but little doubt that they will require in 
most, and I believe all, instances a true specie reserve, not one of 

Id alone, but of gold and silver or gold and silver certificates; 
th for current and for final redemption. The demand for silver 
as a primary or basis money will be largely increased, and the 
unreasoning animosity entertained against it in metropolitan bank- 
ing circles will diminish, 
efore I come to the subject in hand, I want to make a few re- 
marks not altogether relevant to the matter under discussion, but 
in response to something which has been injected into the debate. 
wt Bech me from Minnesota [Mr. HALLI—and I do not use the term 
nd in a parliamentary or a Pickwickian sense, but to put on 
record a fact of which I am proud—my friend from Minnesota, who 
is sometimes wrong, but always interesting, undertook to demon- 
strate that the panic and universal financial depression now exist- 
ing in all gold-basis countries is not due, as claimed by the Repub- 
licans, to the threat of the repeal of the McKinley vill, but its 
origin and raison @étre in the pendonor of the Sherman silver bill. 
ow, as I said on the floor when discussing the silver phase of the 
money 3 nobody detested and abhorred the spirit, intent, and 
effect of the Sherman act more than I; none was more anxious for its 
penny. repeal than I. All Democrats were a unit in this regard. 
ey differed only as to the manner of its repeal. Everybody 
agreed that there was no good in the Sherman law and that none 
could come out of it. Bimetallists ially feared and dreaded 
the operation of a law which de ed silver from its proud estate 
as a self-redeeming coinage metal to thatof a purchasable commod- 
ity a oe" seag up against what were practically gold notes issued 
against it. 2 
The difference between us came in as to the manner of its repeal. 
Some wanted the repeal unconditionally of one clause; others of us 
wanted the repeal of the whole act, coupled with the restoration of 
the thing for which it had been “a cowardly makeshift,” namely, 
silver coinage. That is all behind us now, but I can not hear anyone 
attribute the monetary trouble which was and is world-wide, which 
had its incipiency prior to the enactment of that act, and which 
continues after the repeal of that act among the masses of the 
ple all over the world until now, and whose end no man may 
ve to see, unless he lives to see the restoration of silver as a 
geadelt rouble ab 
ot, I sa; out pro versal troub: 
uted all to this little loval lam 8 
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The clear and incisive intellect of the gentleman from Minnesota 
pierced the bubble of Republican fallacy when he said that the 
panie could not be due to the election of Mr. Cleveland and the 
apprehension of the repeal of the McKinley bill, because Mr. Cleve- 
land was elected President, not of the world, but of the United 
States, and the McKinley bill existed only in the United States, an 
therefore, the repeal of it could affect, not the world and the bus 
ness of the world, but only the United States; whilst the panic 
bounded and rebounded from London to Australia, from Live 

to Argentina, from New York to the Danube—was, in short, an Eng-. 
lish trade panic, which became universal—as universal as Englis 
trade itself—and affected least and last those countries whose com- 
merce was least intimately bound up in that of the great gold-stan 
dard mother countr g. 

The gentleman might have added that the depreciation and mon- 
etary crisis still exists (though the acute banking stage of it has 
temporarily passed away). The disease has settled in the body of 
the people here and everywhere. It has become chroniceven in the 
United States, where my own section, by the way, has suffered 
least. The condition of the laboring classes in the great industrial 
North and West is worse to-day than during the extra session. 
Strikes! eee Murder! Coxey’sarmies! Train stealing! Social. 
istic and revolutionary discontent! Read it all in your morning 
papers. The real trouble is still here, and deeper-seated than in 
August last. How curions it is that this same gentleman—my friend 
from Mmnesota—after this masterly exposition of the insufficiency 
of this Republican attempt to account for a universal sore by a local 
cut, should himself in the very next breath forget the universality of 
the trouble and the fact that the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
bill, like the McKinley bill, existed only in the United States, and 
could not affect, either in its pendency or its repeal, the industrial 
and commercial business of the wide, wide ink: 

The truth is, my friend from Minnesota must find an adequate 
cause for a world-trouble—he must find a world-cause. There is 
only one; the world-wide attempt to go to a gold standard, to get 
eee a gold basis, made by nearly all the nations of Christendom, 
which, after twenty years of bloodletting, has soplete, enfeebled, 
and almost ařalyzed the patient; the penons ing the world’s 
commerce. The world disease will not be totally cured until the 
world cause is removed. Partial alleviation may come by partial 
removal, and each nation which removes the canse, in as far as it 
b legislation may or can, has accomplished something towards the 

timate consummation, and encouraged others to accomplish more. 
But enough of di ion, which is not pertinent to this question, 
and excused only by the seeming necessity of following others along 
the devious paths of debate. 

I shall vote for the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Cox] to couple the al of the 10 per cent tax on State-bank 
issues with the pending b I should do so if for no other reason 
than as the choice between two evils. 

Anything is preferable to the present 3 inelastic, ironclad 
system of paper currency, which respon neither to trade needs, 
nor to the demand of culture or manufacturing—asystem whose 
volume is the same in midsummer and at harvest time; the same 
when large crops are to be moved as in years of beggarly paa; 
the same when the value of 5 commodities is in the 
billions as when in the millions. hat is it? Greenbacks, stiff, 
unyielding, law-prescribed, fixed in amount. National-bank notes, 
no longer profitable in the issuance and hence no longer increased. 
to snit trade demands. 

But although I shall vote for this amendment, I can not but 
express my regret that the issue of unconditional repeal of the tax 
should have been forced upon us. 

I regret it chiefly because I know it will not pass this House. 

It is frequently worse than a blunder, it is a crime, in legislation, 
as well as in log-splitting, to attempt to drive your wedge blunt- 
edge foremost. The rebound may leave things in a worse condition 
than if you had never used your maul. 

The Chicago platform called for the repeal of this 10 per cent 
tax; it did not call for unconditional repeal. The thing demanded 
is the repeal. Details were left to be adjusted, and so adjusted as 
to accomplish the end. 

The end was the inauguration of a system of bank circulation 
under State charters. 

What is the banking and the currency condition confronting us? 
The national banking system is running out. Asa means of secur- 
ing a note circulation it is already a failure; acknowledged to be 
such by its best friends. The people will not and ought not to con- 
sent to be either put in debt or kept in debt, merely to furnish bank- 
ing facilities. The present piebald financial system is worse than 
weak; it is dangerons—fraught with monthly, weekly, hourly dan- 
ger. Every demand that is made upon it fails of response. This 
system of variegated paper money, with its unavoidable, concom- 
itant, and unutterable folly of endlessgold borrowing, which will 
not cease even when the pon Treasury deficit stops, for it is 
des than that, must end. 
free exchange ” banking of the New York subtreasury must 
cease. Itis not the duty of Government to furnish free go for 
export. France, England, Germany, through their banks, by rais- 


ing or lowering the rate of eee, Fer ea gold export. This 
nation having gone into the gold. bing business, we must pro- 
tect our own gold or get out of the business. The subtreasuries 
must be armed with the power by the European banks, 
or, better still, divorced banking and bank clearances, and then 
our banks in their own interest will protect our gold. I shall not 
attack the present national-bank system nor national banks. Bank- 
ers are not responsible for the system, and besides that they are, as 
a class, as good men as men of any other class, fully as intelligent, 
and much abont as patriotic. 

Ihave not time evenif I had the inclination, now, to attack the 
system. There are some excellent features about it. Amongst 
thet comes, first, the perfect 12 8 of its notes, and, second and 
chiefly, the excellent system of bank examination and publicity of 
bank statements. Whether the system, as a national system, shall 
disappear or not, these features will remain. k 

Then there are some bad features; amongst them, first, the prohi- 
bition against lending on real estate. Bankers ought to be left free 
in this regard. There is nodanger but that they will protect them- 
selves. 

A second serious defect of the system may be mentioned; the fact 
that, in order to start a national bank, at least $100—the par value 
of a one hundred dollar U. 8. bond—but actually for the most part 
from $116 to $120, the market value of the bond—must be sent to a 
money center, where it is not needed; in order to purchase bonds, 
upon the deposit of which to the + value of $100 the bank may 
issue $90 of notes to cireulate in the rural districts; thus sending 
out from the money of the rural district from $100 to $120 in order 
to get back into circulation there not more than $90. These two 
defects are enough to damn the system as an instrument of cirenla- 
tion to answer popular needs. Then its singular rigidity and inclas- 
ticity might be dwelt upon. There is about it absolutely no auto- 
matic feature. What we want are banking facilities for carrying 
on productive enterprises. To that end what is wanted is not money 
2 capita, but per trade need. It is not alone a question of volume; 

tis a question of adjustability. 

We want a self-adjusting system, a system in which contraction 
and expansion will occur automatically in response to the needs of 
the people's business. It is bee admitted that the pret 
national banking system does not answer this first essential demand 
3 circulating paang system. But greater than all mere 

g objections is the political objection. Itis an imperium in 
imperio. It is an open secret that Government, even with a 
- remarkably firm, brave man at the head of it, as at present, dare 

not take any step which is aggressively antagonized by the great 
banks of the great cities. Even Grover Cleveland dares not pursue 
the course he deems financially wise when they oppose. At the 
first hint of anything contrary to their settled policies come “pre- 
dictions.” These “predictions” are threats, and they are so under- 
stood—threats to drain the gold out of the Treasury; threats to 
choke the Government toits knees. Such predictions, which every 
sensible man here understands as threats, are made on the slightest 
and most irrelevant oceasions, by the Representatives on this floor, 
of this great system. 

You can not even offer to coin out of the bullion in the. Treasury 
and issue silver dollars (which even the monometallists admit to be 
worth in “intrinsic value” nearly 50 cents on the dollar), to take 
the place in circulation of paper dollars (which all admit to be 
wi intrinsically nothing), without being met with these threats— 
these“ predictions,”—this cry, as John Allen says, of, “Oh! we'll get 
seared.and make a run on the gold in the Treasury.” These 88 
men have us on the hip, my fellow Democrats. They play with 
loaded dice. They have the Rower not only to predict, but to fulfill 
their predictions. They make even brave, bold, sturdy Grover 
Cleveland quail and cower before the wraith of their power, and 
force him to steps that neither you nor I believe he wanted to take, 
or would have taken, except in obedience to what seemed to him to 
ws the behest of imperative necessity in the face of these ‘predic- 

ons. 

But do not understand me as railing against the national banking 
system. It is in some respects one of the best systems in the world; 
a failure thongh, and objectionable in the respects that I have out- 
lined. Butif the present national banking system were the ideal 
ise of the world, it is doomed: and wise men will take note of 

e fact and act accordingly. We must have, in its stead, a system 
of safe, sound, elastic bank circulation. Whether the banks do 
business under State or national charters, something must take the 
place of the present „ I say. What? Shall it be a new 
national banking system? Ihave no objection to that, if shorn of 
the defects of the present one, and made responsive to the needs of 
commerce and the poopie. I will go further, and say that I believe 
such a system can be formulated and inau, But upon what 
plan may it be done? on eposit of securities? Ifso, whatsecu- 
rities? National securities will be all soon exhausted. 

Shall the deposit be of State securities? I thought, myself, at 
one time, that this was the key which would unlock the combination 

-and I introduced a bill involving the idea of State and national 
banks, both conducted indifferently on the basis of a deposit of State 


and national securities, but I have thought better of it. It would, 
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in my opinion, bring about a world of clash between our two gov- 
ernmental systems. If the securities deposited then for a national 
banking system could nof be the bonds of the States and munici- 
palities, would railroad and other private securities, with no taxing 
power behind them, answer the 8 This, in my opinion, 
would lead to a world of back-stair “influence” and corporate cor- 
ruption. For somebody would have to determine what railroads or 
other corporation bonds could be accepted safely as a security 
deposit. Stocks and bonds would rise and fall as they were listed 
or blacklisted by this authority. Every railroad in the country 
would exert all the influence possible to have its bonds listed in 
order to enhance their value in the market and enable them, if need 
were, to refund at lower rates of interest. 

If a system with security deposit could not then be established, 
could one be established with a circulation based on capital? Ido 
not doubt it; but this system would be equally strong with a 

iven circulation and a given capital, whether the were doing 
ne sage under State or national charters; hence, no necessity for 
nationalizing it and thus to some extent, at anyrate, centralizing 
the money power of the country. If by any means you can secure 
a safe proportion of notes to capital, it could be done in the case of 
State banks, under the requirements for State charter provisions, as 
set forth in the Swanson bill, or some other bill framed on like 
prineiples, thus giving to the people a system equally safe and 
elastic, and at the same time decentralizing the money power and 
permitting the financial blood to flow back from the overfull cen- 
ters to the extremities now suffering from lack of blood. 

If not a national system, then will you have a mixed system? 
The bill of my friend, Mr. Warner of New York, is based upon 
this idea. The cardinal defect about it is, that you have one 
authority requiring, and another enforcing and superintending and 
supervising and forfeiting. 7 

ould you, then, have a common system—a bill formulating a 
complete banking law, and permitting incorporation at will under 
state or national charter, leaving men to take their choice—invok- - 
ing the principle of the “survival of the fittest,” and subjecting 
all, who circulate notes under the provisions of the law, to the same 
revenue tax or to none? This was my idea in the bill originally in- 
troduced by me. 

Lam satisfied now that I attempted to go too much into detail. 
I do not, myself, now indorse all the provisions of that bill. I 
would now limit myself to preseribing a few broad, leading provis- 
ions of safeguard. The principle, however, of having Federal inter- 
ference stop with the rears of the prescribed provisions in the 
State charter, and of having no post-charter interference of the 
Federal Government, I would still retain. This principle is retained 
in the Swanson bill. Besides that, a bill like mine can not now pass; 
It arouses the opposition of both extremes. 

The last thing left, then, is a State system, simply and purely 
leaving the National system aside as a separate question for separate 
consideration. The question then arises, shall the repeal of the 10 
per cent tax, which is a necessary forerunner to the inauguration 
of a State-bank system, be a repeal unconditionally and in toto, or 
a partial repeal, that is a repeal as to such banks as issue under 
State charters containing certain peonon, intended to safe 
circulating notes, and preseribed by Congressin the Act of 
tion. This last system is the one which I personally prefer. It 
indorsed by conservative men who stand in fear of “ wildcat” cur- 
rencies. It met the approbation of the Bankers’ Association of 
Mississippi, who expressed their views to that effect in a resolution 
adopted by them in their annual meeting before the last at my 
native town. 

The Bankers’ Association of Mississippi went still further in their 
last annual meeting at Meridian, Miss., but I am satisfied that, 
although they used general tenms, they meant what they did in the 
resolution pasoa at the first meeting above referred to. In this 
connection I wish to have read an address delivered to the Bankers’ 
Association of Mississippi, by Mr. C. W. Robinson, of Meridian, on 
May 26, 1894, a gentleman well known in banking circles. I insert 
it here, as well as the resolution then passed, becanse it 
as well as I can, or better than I can, a great many ideas are 
pertinent to the question in hand, I omit such part of the address 
as does not bear direi tly upon the question in hand. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that the law imposing a tax 
of 10 per cent on the circulation of State banks should be repealed, and our Rep- 
resentatives and Senators are respectfully urged to do all they can toward secur- 


ing its repeal." 
fa moving ihe adoption of this resolution, Mr. Robinson spoke as follows: 
Mr. President: The little training I have had asa banker has been received 
bebind the counters of a national bank, and I be; the study of this question 


prejudiced against repealing the law taxing State k ciroulation. In common 
with all of you, | began studying this question when the National 
convention, which assembled in Chicago in July, 1892, adopted this resolution as 
one plank of the platform: 
“We recommend that the 10 cent tax on State bank issues be ed. 
This resolution, ado t serious opposition, pledged the 
party to the repeal, fealty te the party binds us as Democrats to vote in favor 
of the pending resolution 


I am in favor of the repeal of this tax, because it is repu t to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and when jonposed wae only justilied b its friends and 
supporters on the ground of its being a war measure ly necessary to 
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k circulation. That the measures then adopted were beneficial and 
r Seats e eee No one conversant with the 
practical workings of the national bank ea will deny its merit; bu 
Air, it does not meet the requirements of the present, as was ly demonstra’ 
by the experience of last summer. 

I favor the repeal of the tax, because I believe we should have a system of bank 
circulation that possesses elasticity; a system that will enable the banks of the 
country to increase their circulation in times of need. We know that for three or 
four months every fall there is a stringency in the money markets of the South 
and West, and that we all have to go to New York for money; and, sir, New York 
names the rate. Last fall New York said to most of us, We can't let you have 
money at any rate.“ Now, sir, I submit that this state of affairs ought not to 
exist. I submit that the West and South should not be dependent on the East 
for money with which to move their crops. 

Why, sir, a bank in Mississippi with $100,000 worth of good State, connty, and 
municipal bonds in its safe; is not allowed to issue one dollar of circulation on 
the pledge of these bonds. It may have, in addition to these bonds, $300,000 
worth of bills receivable, based on the wealth of the country tributary to it, yet, 
in times of need like those we so recently passed throng „this bank can not 

ledge this entire $100,000 worth of securities and issue a single circulating note. 

e want, and should havo, the right to issue a safe circulating medium, to be 
meg when there is a demand for it, and to be retired when that demand is at an 
end. 

I favor the repeal of this tax, because its repeal will enable the State to base 
the circulation of their banks largely on State, county, and 8 bonds, and 
will so enhance the value of this class of bonds, will so increase the demand for 
them, as to enable our States, counties, and municipalities to issue and sell at 
bonds bearing a rate of interest not exceeding 4 per cent per annum, while they 
now find it difficult to sell bonds bearing interest at 6 per cent per annum. 

Sir, New York and the East know what is for their interest in this matter. 
They know that it is — to their interest to have the West and South pay 
tribute to them. To have the West and South, when money is easy Zeep io the 
East their surplus money, which, at present, amounts to nearly $100,000,000; but, 
sir, our first duty is for the interests of Mississippi, and we need not fear 
to speak here to-day what we believe to be her interests. 

Unconditional repeal arouses much on oe based on the his- 
tory of banks of circulation in the United States. Some of it is 
rational apprehension; much more, and most of it, is vague, indefi- 
nite, and unreasoning. But in the world of finance, at any rate, 
faith is certainly as mighty as works. A general mistrust, however 
illfounded, would either break, or render profitless, the soundest 
bank in the world. Nowhere is the “bogey man” so nearly a real 
man as in the world of finance. There is a prevailing dread of 
“turning forty-four state legislatures loose” to “print wild-cat 
money,” as the 8 from Iowa [Mr. GEAR], I believe it was, 
expressed it. do not share this apprehension, but I realize its 
3 existence, and that realization should weigh with all 
of us. 

In this connection I will say that I was amused when the gentleman 
from IIlinois [Mr. SPRINGER] quoted Patrick H as say ing that the 
light of experience was the only safe lamp by which to guide our foot - 
steps, and immediately afterwards betrayed the fact that he must 
have considered it a sort of dark-lantern, for evidently he thought 
that the only use of experience to man was to teach him to imitate the 
errors of the past. It has been an idea of mine that it was a lamp 
whose light taught him to avoid those errors. The gentleman from 
Illinois and others dwelt at great length upon the “ wild-cat” and 
“red-dog” currency, which characterized the experimental epoch 
of American banking. To a man, they forgot to tell you that in 
1860 there was not asingle State bank of issue in the United States 
whose notes were not at par, and constituting a safe and sound cir- 
culating medium. 

They forgot to tell you that the Bank of Louisiana, for instance, 
although Louisiana was in a state of “ rebellion against the Govern- 
ment,” and all the business interests there and in the South were in 
a condition of chaos, maintained at par its circulating notes until 
the city of New Orleans fell into the hands of General Butler, and 
that subsequently to that period it met dollar for dollar in gold 
every outstanding obligation. They forgot to tell you that at the 
very time this 10 per cent prohibitive tax was imposed upon State 
bank issues (in 1865), it was done for the purpose of forcing the 

notes of State banks out of circulation, in order to make room for 
the national-bank notes. This necessity proves that State banks 
were then efficient and popular. For some time prior to the 
imposition of this tax, national-bank notes and State-bank notes 
were circulating in the Northern States side by side, and people 
were everywhere taking the State-bank notes in preference. 

That legislation was absolutely necessary upon the part of the 
National Government to drive out of circulation those State bank 
notes, which were considered by the people as the safest and most 
satisfactory, to make way for the national-bank notes so much 
boasted of now. They forgot to tell you that in several instances 
State-bank notes were at par and in others ata prentum when the 
apor mone of the Government itself, greenbacks bottomed upon 

e faith and property of the Government, with the vast taxing power 
of the Federal Union behind them, were at a discount, and when 
eee notes also were circulating at less than par value in 
gold. 

To show yon how foolish and fancied much of this apprehension 
about wild-cat currency is, I shall read from an article of Mr. M. 
D. Harter, which appeared in the March, 1893, number of the Annals 
American Academy of Political Sciences, pages 34 and 35: 

The . mom Woa pagtae sie 2 epoch in — aking 

> j ba from 17 
10 por cent tax upon bitate tant — forced all banks of issue into the na- 
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tional system. Just here we must not fail to remember that at this time (1865) 
there ; no such as wild-cat money, and the State bank 


themselves were so 7 and had such a eag hold 
upon the business public, and were in such high favor with the people, that it re- 
quired the most enormous rate of taxation ever known in history and the most 
arbi commercial law ever passed by Congress to force the notes of State banks 
out of circulation. 

In this connection, too, it is a most significant fact that out of the great sum of 
$150,000,00u of State-bank notes then in circulation practically all of it was redeemed 
in full and without entailing loss upon the holders. A still more striking com- 
ment upon the excellence of State-bank-note circulation is the fact that for 

ears r the passage of the national-bank act the notes of a number of State 

nks were worth far more than those of any national bank. You cou'd 

with $1 of State bank money as high as $2, and even 88.80, in national-bank notes 
in 1864. In fact, from 1861 on, until they entirely disappeared from circula- 
tion, the notes of a number of Stato banks were always very much more valu- 
able than the legal-tender notes of the United States. “This is especially worth 
of mention when the ignorant, the hasty, and prejudiced cry out against all ban 
notes issued under State authority. 


The main and most serious argument made against any repeal not 
unconditional is that this tax is an unconstitutional exercise of Fed- 
eral power, The Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
that it is not. I am free to admit that had I been one of the judges 
I could not have decided the case as the court did, but the court 
was composed of infinitely abler lawyers than I, and I have no infor- 
menon at would justify me in saying that they were not equally 

onest. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I admit the right and duty 
of a legislator to decide OPa pa sao questiona coordinately with, 
and independently of, the Federal co but while I recognize the 
right, it is a right to be exercised only when the unconstitutional- 
ity of a measure is plain and Dat able, and I think, where there is 
any doubt at all in the mind of the legislator, that public policy, in 
behalf of stability of construction, demands that the Legis ator 
himself should lean rather to the opinion of the court than to his 
own. By the way, I find some very sound common sense on this 
subject in the Annals of American Academy of Political Sciences of 
March, 1893, on pages 2 and 3, in an article from the pen of Mr. 
Horace White, which I shallinsert in my remarks. I do not agree 
with him 3 as to the grounds and basis of the court’s 
opinion, but, tting them to be as stated by him, the recogni- 
tion of a fait accompli is the point of wisdom in it: 


The constitutionality of the tax has been called in question. The Supreme 
Court held, in the case of Veazio Bank vs. Fenno, that it was not repugnant to the 
Constitution. There may be room for difference of opinion as to the scope of the 
decision, but according to my reading the court held that the right of Congress to 
tax bank notes exis and that the judicial department of the Government could 
me proa limitations to the legislative department upon the exercise of its 
acknow. powers. 

A diferent question is raised when we look at the moral and economical fea- 
tures of tho tax. If you can tax bank notes, not for the purpose of raising reve- 
nue, i. e., not for the usual purposes of taxation, but for something quite differ- 
ent, you may tax anybody or anything on the same principles. The debate shows 
that the tax was imposed to kill State- notes, not to obtain money for public 
uses. Such power can be invoked to destroy 8 to take away any 
man's livelihood, and to reduce him to gary. is power was invoked a few 


ears ago to destroy the ee industry, and there is now ding a bill, 
hich passed one branch of Congress, to tax out of existence the — of 
making a certain class of contracts called futures.“ 
* * * * * * * * 


Now, e — te a well-known formula, is my doxy and heterodoxy 
is your doxy. I Y want to your business out of existence it inter- 
feres with mine, I shall begin by posoan Congressmen that you are a bad fel- 
low and that your influence over the young is pernicious. I confess that I was 
captivated with the idea of taxing the iana lot out of existence by act of 
Congress, but I see now that a better way was found. Ihope, that if another round 
is to be fought with that monster, that means may be devised for overcoming it 
without resort to so doubtful an expedient; for there is no limit to its oppressions 
if the principle is admitted that you may use the taxing power for other porposes 
than those of the public fisc. But we are confronted with the fact that the thing 
has been done. the means were questionable, still we are not responsible. ‘The 
blame, if any, is on the last eration. Are we required, upon sentimental or 
other grounds, to undo what they did, even at therisk of producing chaos? Icon- 
sider the sin of 3 a bad currency upon the people the d. iest that a gov- 
ernment can commit. Hence it becomes us, before answering this question, to 
look at the probable consequences. 


But beyond that, even if it be admitted that the tax is unconsti- 
tutional, a partial repeal does not recognize its constitutionality. 

When I ransom my friend from bandits, I do not recognize their 
right to have taken him nor their right to hold him. 

ntlemen who hold this tax unconstitutional, also hold that a 

tariff for protection, or for any ig other than revenue, is 
unconstitutional, and yet they and I voted for the Wilson bill, 
which contains ago after page of protective duties. Why? Because 
it was the best ti we could pass. It was ransoming some, though 
not all, of the things needed by our 9 eas the people, om the 
power of tariff bandits. We shall probaMly vote for a bill, which 
will come out of conference after the Senate has acted on the Wilson 
bill, containing still more numerous protective features. Do you 
hold that, by that vote, inaugurating legislation more just and 
beneficent than the ange law and 1 needed by the 

eople, you can be held to admit the constitutiunality of protection? 
You shall be, at least, a step nearer the Constitution. 


As I have said, when I am brought, as I am now, to a choice 
between the present centralized inelastic system and one of per- 
fectly free State banking, I shall certainly indorse the latter by 
voting for repeal, out and out, totally, and without conditions. 

that I shall never cease to regret that the two extremes 


But I fear 


1894. 
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of opinion in this House have succeeded in making that the issue— 
the practical and sole issue here and now. 

I fear also that the wrong presentation of the issue will lead up 
to a defeat of the entire movement to restore State banks of issue, 
and will leave the party which I love so well with one more shat- 
tered promise—one more broken pledge ;—the people with one more 
“harvest of barren regret.” 

Mr. Swanson’s bill meets with my full approval. I do not mean 
by that that it is the best bill that I can imagine for the accom- 

ishment of the purpose in hand, but I am inclined to think that it 
A the best which will pass the House. It is brief. I shall read it. 


H. R. 6763. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 20, 1894.—Referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Swanson introduced the following bill: 

A bill for the repeal of the tax upon the notes of State banks and banking associ- 
ations under certain conditions. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen'atives of the United States of 
America in Oongress assembled, That all acts and parts of acts imposing a tax 
on notes of State banks or State banking associations, either when used for cir- 
culation and paid out, or when used for circulation, or paid out, shall be, and 
the same nre hereby, ed as to all notes of such State banks or State bank- 
ing associations as s be authorized to issue notes by the laws of the State 
in which they are respectively situate: Provided, That the law of the State 
under which said banks or banking associations issue notes, or the charter of 
incorporation of said State bank or State banking association, shall contain the 
followin, uirements, . 

First. ba no such bank or banking association shall issue or have in circula- 
tion notes in excess of seventy-five per centum of its paid-up and unimpaired 


capital stock, 

Resend. That the holders of the circulating notes have a first lien uponall the 
— of such bank or banking association for the payment of said circulating 
notes. 

Third. That each shareholder of such bank or banking association is made per- 
sonally liable for the payment of all of its e notes of circulation to an 
amount — 7 to the par value of the shares held by him, together with any 
amount no up on such shares. 

Fourth. That the notes issued by such State bank or State banking association 
shall be redeemed upon presentation and demand at the counter of such bank 
se berking association in money made a legal tender by the laws of the United 

es. 

Fifth. That an examination of the affairs of such bank or banking association 
shall be made at least five times per year by some State officer thereto duly aun- 
thorized by the State, and that the results of such examinations shall be published 
in some newspaper or newspapers, to be designated by the laws of the State or 
by some officer of the State thereto duly authorized. 

BEO. 2. That the imposition of the foregoing conditions shall not prevent any 
piy og imposing other conditions not inconsistent with the requirements of 

act. 


This sort of bill, according in principle with the one introduced 
by me, restores a system of State banking, and in doing so it does 
what practically and independent of all theories all of us seek. Its 
enactment would enable the people of the rural districts to obtain 
much-needed banking facilities with much-needed circulating notes. 
These notes to be issued by the banks, whose issues are exempted 
under the Swanson Dill, are, first, perfectly safe, because of the 
clause of individual liability, because of the clause which gives to 
the note-holder the first lien upon all the assets of the bank for the 
payment of the note, because of the clause which limits the issue of 
the bank to an amount not to exceed three-quarters of its paid-up 
and unimpaired capital, and because of the clause which requires 
current redemption by the bank of its notes on demand at the 
counter. 

Let us compare banks doing business under the provisions of this 
roposed law to some of the most-noted safe banks of circulation. 
ake the Louisiana bank first, of which I have already spoken. 

That required a specie reserve equal to one-third of all its liabilities 
to the public, including depositors as well as note-holders; the other 
two-thirds of its liabilities both to note-holders and depositors, 
were represented by commercial paper. I take it our limitation is 
safer than that. Under the Louisiana banking law all banks were to 
be examined by a board of State officers quarterly; under the Swan- 
son bill the examination is to be five timesa year; and the statement 
of the examiners is to be published. That law required all banks 
to pay their balances to each other in specie every Saturday under 
penalty of being immediately put in liquidation. 

Our bill requires that the notes shall be paid on demand in cash 
at the counter under stich penalties as the State may prescribe. 
The Lonisiana law required no pledged security for the circulating 
notes of the banks, nor did it put any limit on the amount of their 
issues, unless the . that a specie reserve of 33 per cent, 
to be held against liabilities, whether deposits or notes, were a 
limitation. This bill requires that the issue shall not exceed three- 
fourths of the paid-up . capital, and specially protects 
note-holders, over and above the ordinary reserve, to protect deposi- 
tors—a protection which is extended now, and will hereafter always 
be extended, to depositors under any State banking system. 


The old Indiana bank, which was modeled after the Scottish bank- 
ing system, and which has met with much eulogy in this discussion 
by debaters on both sides, limited the amount of circulating notes 
to double the capital minus the debis of the bank. This certainly is 
not as safe a provision as one which limits those notes to three- 
fourths of the paid-up, unimpaired capital, The Suffolk bank sys- 


tem, which by agreement of all was one of the best that ever exis 
had no characteristic feature, except that of daily redemption, a 
a central bank, which is but little if any better the require- 
ment of this bill. The Suffolk bank system also required what this 
bill does, namely, that the note-holder should be protected by hav- 
ing a first lien on all the assets of the bank. The Bank of France, 
one of the soundest financial institutions in the world, has no 
special provisions for the protection of note-holders. There is a 
reserve fund of securities and specie, practically in proportion of 
half and half, held against both notes and deposits. 

In this connection it must be remembe that each State can 
provide further safe-guards if it choose. This bill is only the skele- 


ton of what must be; not the body of what may be. All that is 


88 in this act of Congress is, that no State shall in its charter 
estroy or nullify the essential requirements herein prescribed as 
prerequisites to exemption. There is nothing to prohibit the re- 
quirement by any State of a deposit of State, county, or municipal 
bonds, or other securities, against the notes. Many States will 
make this further requirement, because replete with many advan- 
tages from a standpoint of public policy, and public credit, inde- 
pendently of mere banking considerations. For such a require- 
ment would increase the demand for public securities, thereby not 
y lowering the rate of interest at which they could be refunded 
and thus reducing the present tax burden laid upon the poo le to 
pay interest upon their State, county, and municipal indebtedness, 
ut would result in improving the credit of the State or county or 
municipality, and enabling it to float in a ready, if not greedy, 
market, bonds from the proceeds of which to do much-needed loca 
improvement. 
ything which adds responsibility, power, and significance to 
the States is a matter of grave benefit, to my mind. 

I hope I have shown that the notes under this bill would be per- 
fectly safe, safer as a matter of current redemption than national- 
bank notes, and equally safe as a matter of final redemption. The 
provisions abound in greater safety than those under which the notes 
of the excellent banks mentioned by me have been issued. 

So much for safety. Elasticity is the next requisite. It is secured 
by leaving the bank perfectly free to issue as few or as many notes as 
it chooses, up to the prescribed limit of three-fourths of the paid-up 
and unimpaired capital of the bank. This, combined with the fea- 
ture of redemption in lawful money of the United States on de- 
mand at the counter, make a system highly elastic and altogether 
automatic, responding by the profitable promptings of self-interest to 
trade needs in the locality. 

At harvest-moving and crop-gathering time the banks will lend 
their notes up to or nearly up to the three-quarters limit. When 
the crop has been marketed and sold the notes will come back in the 
channels of trade to the bank for redemption or deposit; and de- 
pe would be redemption. Thus the bank of issuance will be the 

ank of redemption. Currency will be abundant when the demand 
for money is greatest and when, therefore, loans are most needed. 
A contraction of the circulation towards the bank counter will fol- 
low the repayment of loans succeeding the sale of crops, when loans 
are not in as great demand. Thus currency needs and curren 
supply will go hand in hand. The farmer borrows and pays 
hands and his merchant, the latter of whom deposits in bank and 
checks on the deposit for current uses, or to obtain bills of 
‘exchange from his local bank to pay his debts in the commercial 
centers—St. Louis, New Orleans, New York, and elsewhere. This 
billof exchange closes up the circuit and marks the redemption of 
the local bank note by the bank of its issuance, 

The objection has been made that here is “Federal control,” 
„Federal interference” with “State chartered institutions.” This 
objection would be conclusive, if true. Preventing, as far as pos- 
sible, all clash between the two autonomies—State and national— 
is a thing of more importance to the welfare of the American poopie 
and the ha pinces of their posterity than all the money legislation 
in the worid. 

Nothing could be further from the purpose or effect 
as embodied in the Swanson bill, or any other bill framed from the 
same standpoint. . 

All that the Federal Government has right or jurisdiction to do 
under a bill of this sort is this: The internal revenue-collector has 
a right to inspect the charter of a bank claiming exemption to 
determine this sole question—whether the several provisions pre- 
scribed in this act of Congress, as prerequisites of exemption from 
the tax, do or do not, as a visual fact, exist in the charter issued to the 
bank by the State, or in the general banking laws of the State. 

If these provisions are not found in the charter or the law, the 
issue is not exempt. If they are found there the issue is exempt. 

It is true that if the bank and the internal-revenne collector 
differ, if we can suppose it possible for them to differ on a matter 
so palpable one way or the other, then the Federal district court 
would have to decide the question. But it could decide this ques- 
tion only, this simple question and none other: “ Are the provi- 
sions contained in this State charter or this State law the same as 
the provisions prescribed in this act of Congress?” From that 
moment on forever, the question having been decided in the afirma- 


of my ideas 
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tive, this Federal Government with its internal-revenue collector 


and district judge, and this State institution chartered to issue cir- 
culating notes, will go their separate ways, rejoicing or grieving, as 
may be. From that moment of time they are divorced forever. 
And at that moment of time, safe banking would have been 
secured; not only safe, but elastic, automatico, and sufficiently uniform 


The State having inserted in its charter these provisions, pre- 
scribed by Congress as 3 of exemption, in the interest 
of the whole . and having thus impressed its sovereign will 
on the bank, can be trusted implicitly to maintain and enforce its 
own laws through its own officers. Once induced to enact the pro- 
visions as a part of its banking laws for the sake of the exemption 
from F tax, there is nothing further of interference or control 
of its chartered institution, save by its own authority. The sov- 
ereignty and rightful 3 of the State is unimpeached 
and unthreatened by a word or a thought. 

As a matter of scarcely less importance, I may remind you that 
this bill makes requirement for examination at least five times a 
year by State officers and for publication of the results of such 
examination and of the bank statement. 

These provisions are ampie: There is one other which I would 
like to see engrafted upon the bill in theinterest (and I will frankly 
state it) of forcing more silver coin into circulation. This would be 
a clause excep from the exemption all bank notes, whether 
issued by State or national banks, in sums of less than $10. 

Now I come to the question of uniformity. The principle under- 
lying this bill, and in accordance with which all bank issues would 
circulate, secures a sufficient uniformity—a uniformity of safeguard 
and of banking laws—to the extent of the requirements of the bill. 
Uniformity as to mere printing and engraving is not secured, not 
aimed at, nor needed. I my way I would rather secure lack of 
uniformity in these respects. Each State’s issue will be uniform 
within itself. Any man, who might be timorous enough or foolish 
enough to want to know,could know at once by looking at the note 
what State it emanated from. 

The inauguration of State banking on this basis may not be as 
radical an announcement of theoretic constitutional principle as 
some would like; but it is better than that; it is a possible actual- 
ity. Solon said, in a ting to secure the passage of a law, that 
it was not the best law conceivable, but that it was the best which 
the people would accept. I believe that this bill, or some bill much 
like it, is the nearest approximation to a complete restoration of State 
ey in the matter of banks of circulation, which the represen- 
tatives of the people here assembled, and presumably the people back 
of them, who send them here, will now accept. 

It is the first step in the great work of divorcing the money ques- 
tion from the currency question. Their confusion has been “the 
liad of all our woes.” This divorce will be the first step, which 
will finally lead to putting Federal finances on a specie basis, where 
they have not been since 1861. This once accomplished, there will 
be no longer possibility or dread of “draining the gold out of the 
Treasury. 

Our Government should make, and was intended to make, only 
gold and silver a legal tender. This is not only the sole right of the 

overnment, but it is a duty of the Government, and it had no 
right to degrade either. States have the right to make both a legal 


tender, te 5 any law of Conger tothe contrary. For instance, 


the State of New York can declare Canadian coins a legal tender. 
Pennsylvania has declared the silver dollar a full legal tender. 
But the States are prohibited from making anything but gold and 
silver a legal tender. And this provision is a thing not to be regret- 
ted, but a subject of congratulation. For the 5 quality 
never made a bad note good; nor was it ever needed to bolster up a 
good note. All history attests this, and it is a fact worthy of all 
remembrance. So all this talk about the “duty of the National Gov- 
aent to provide all the money the country requires” falls to the 
‘oun: i 
Foes, whether bank or Government notes, are not money; they 
are substitutes for money. They may be, under sound financial sys- 
tems, as good as money. For practical purposes of commercial 
2 they can be made even better than money, as are Bank 
of England notes, because equally safe and more convenient. In 
the intendment of our Constitution, as of common sense, only that 
which can be ‘‘coined” is money. As I have said in the beginning 
of my remarks, gold and silver were money before there ever was a 
law requiring them to be accepted as such—before there was ever 
a mint—like Topsy, they “ growed up” to be money, because God 
fitted them with certain attributes that made them preeminently 
suitable forthe purpose. Both would be money everywhere, equally 
and folly 8 but for laws here and elsewhere discriminating 
against one or the other of them. Law can destroy values, or disturb 
values; it can not create them. Paper is not and never wasmoney. 
It is and always was a promise to pay money, depending for its value 
on the financial ability of, and on confidence in, the giver out of the 
promise. This whether the giver out of the promise be a Govern- 
ment or a bank, and whether the promise be or be not made a legal 
tender, 


The paper promises, or paper money as they are commonly called 


issued by banks—the Bank of England, Bank of France, the Reichs 
Bank, the Bank of Ams the admirable system of Scottish 
banks, the Louisiana, South Carolina, Indiana, and Massachusetts 
State banks before the war, and even the notes issued by the wild-cat 
banks of the South, Southwest, and West during the flush days 
never suffered such “ups and downs” and “collapses,” as the Gov- 
ernment currencies of the world have suffered. I have not the time 
to go into it, but you can all recall the French assignats, the Russian 
and Austrian paper, Argentine Confederacy paper, American Conti- 
nental paper Gihon h the colonies succeeded in gaining their inde- 
pendence), the horrible fluctuations of greenbacks during the war, 
andso forth and so on. Tho history of Government paper money 
abuses is the history of trade disturbances and AA and of 
human suffering. 

All Government paper suffers from the defect of not being cur- 
rently convertible, no matter how inexhaustible the resources of the 
Governments back of them. This lack of current redeemability, 
convertibility on demand into coin, which is due to the fact that 
there is no specific property pledged for the redemption of the note 
and to popular distrust in the willingness of the people to tax them- 
selves for ultimate redemption, bring about fluctuations and depre- 
ciation. Depreciation is necessarily succeeded by the suffering 
which accompanies the attempt to resume specie payments. It is 
very questionable to-day whetheror not the best Government paper 
in the world, viz, the outstanding greenbacks of the United States 
Government, even if no addition was made to their existing volume, 
would stand the strain of a year’s war without depreciation. The 
people have been miseducated long enough. ‘Divorce money and 
currency.” Divorce money and currency. Take the currency of 
the country ont of politics. Let business needs dictate its volume. 

With free coinage of gold and silver the alchemy of God in the 
storehouse of nature control the volume of money, furnishing 
a heaven-sent automatic money beyond the control of money sharks 
to contract or of r to inflate. 

With a system of bank-note circulation issued by business men for 
business purposes, in pee to business needs under safe and gen- 
eral charter provisions, the people’s business needs will control anto- 
dee an independently of politics or politicians, the volume of 

ec R 
A free, automatice money and an elastic, automatic currency are 
the pillars which will support the temple of the people’s finance 
against every storm. 

But I promised you not to make a speech. Now, the attitude in 
which I am placed this evening in being compelled to talk in the 
wake of the excellent exposition of the sound principles which con- 
trol the problems of Danka g and currency given us by Mr. HARTER, 
of Ohio, reminds me of an anecdote about my friend and colleague 
Joun ALLEN, who is now absent from our midst, at the bedside of a 
beloved and sick wife. 

My friend JOHN ALLEN had promised to go down to Kemper County 
with another friend, Jim Neville, who was the district attorney of 
that judicial district, to make a political speech. The 8 pot 
was boiling, and they were expected to go down and “save the 
country. 

No greater quantity of eloquence, humor, and Democracy could 
have been bottled up in two men than was bottled upin John and 
Jim. For some reason Neville could not go; but sometime after- 
wards he went down to the same county on some other business. 
He hired a buggy and had a negro boy to drive him, and while going 
over the long and dusty country roads, to while away the time, he 
said to the boy: Has Private JOHN ALLEN been down here lately?“ 
The negro says, “ No, sah; hedoan’ com down much like he use ter.” 
Neville said, Well, I understood he was to come down here and 
make a speech some days ago.” To this the negro replied, Ves, 
sir; since you members me of it, the white folks did have a sort o“ 
meetin’, and believe Mr, ALLEN was dar.“ “Did he makeaspeech?” 
“No, sah; he ain't ’zactly made no speech;” but thar was anoder 
white gentleman name Col. Stackpole what got up and made a 
speech, and arter he was frough Mr. ALLEN riz up, he did, and made 
a few onnecessary remarks.” [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, on Friday morn- 
ing, under the rules, I should have been entitled to thirty min- 
utes. I consented to yield the floor with the understanding that 
I was to have that time later in the debate. I now wish to use 
a portion of that time. : 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is recognized. 


[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama addressed the House. See Ap- 
pendix.] 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 

Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill 
of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: < 

An act (H. R. 5779) to grant certain lands to the township 
board of Inwood Township, Michigan, for cemetery pu 

The House then, on motion of Mr. SPRINGER (at 50 
35 minutes p. m.), adjourned. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE. BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Texas, from the Committee on War 
Claims: A bill (H. R. 2136) for the relief of the Old School Pres- 

terian eo of Helena, Phillips County, Ark. (REPORT 

O. 1025. 

By Mr. RICHARDS, from the Committee on Claims: A bill 
(S. 73) for the relief of William J. Cornell and Joseph M. Cor- 
nell. (REPORT No. 1026.) 

Also, a bill (S.223) for the relief of Isham T. Owens, of. Mis- 
souri, (REPORT No. 1027.) z 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. : 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 

52) granting a pension to Bernard Clark, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were 
introduced, and soverally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 7349) to provide 
for the appointment of a public administrator in the Districtof 
Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: A bill (H. R. 7350) to regulate the 
practice in the courts of the United States in jury trials—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KIEFER: A bill (H. R. 7351) to provide for the : 
ful arbitration and adjustment of difficulties between employers 
and employés, to establish.a board of arbitration, and to prevent 
hostilities pending the settlement of questions at issue between 
the parties affected—to the Committee on Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and refe as follows: 

By Mr. D A bill (H. R. 7352) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of William J. Blain—to 
the Committee on eras airs. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 7353) for the relief of Chris- 
tian Frederickson, Fredonia, Kans.—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7354) for the relief J. N. Jacobs, of Coyville, 
Kans.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions.. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7355) for the relief of J. P. Swatzell, late 
postmaster at Elk City, Kans.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'NEILL. of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7356) to remove 
the charge of desertion against Henry Briody—to the Commit- 
tee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7357) grant- 
ing jurisdiction to the Court of Claims, notwithstanding any 
statutory bar, of the claims af J. F. Bailey & Co.—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. f 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: A bill (H. R. 7358) for the relief of 
Mary Sharp College, of Winchester, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7359) to pension 
Samuel F. Tenant—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: Petition of Albert M. 
Hardy and 45 others, of West Swanzey, N. H., praying that fra- 
ternal beneficiary societies,orders,or associations operating upon 
the lodge system and providing for the payment of life, sick, 
accident, and other benefits te members, be exempt from the 
operations of any income: tax which may be enacted—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of William G. Himrod, relative to filtering 
the Potomac water used in the District of Columbia, and pro- 
posing a plan therefor—to: the Committee on the District of Co- 
um bia. 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: Memorial of Joseph Holten, of 
Aspen, Colo., relative to. coinage: of silver, issuance of bonds, 
etc.—to the Committee on Coi , Weights, and Measures. 


By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of William I. Blain, late of Com- 
pany M, Sixty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Infantry Volun- 
teers, for removal of charge of desertion—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
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Also, petition of sundry citizens of Pittsburg, members of va- 
rious fraternal beneficiary orders, in favor of the exemption of 
such orders from income or other tax—to the Committee on 
Waysand Means. 

By Mr. DE FOREST: Petition of Gerald H. Beard, for legis- 
lation to suppress lotteries—to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of 73 citizens of Philadelphia and 
15 of West Philadelphia, Pa.; 59 of Denver, Colo.; 42 of Rut- 
land, Vt., and 30 of Chicago, III., for the passage of House bill 
5804, an act to promote the safety of employés upon railroads— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Petition of Will T. Walker and others, 
of Kansas City, Kan., to exempt fraternal aid societies from the 
operations of the law relating to income tax—to the Committea 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of G. M. McGiffin, for the enactment of a law 
placing the town of Miami, Ind. T., under Territorial or other 
jurisdiction—to the Committee on the Territories. = 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of Modern Woodmen of America, 
against the income tax on fraternal societies—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of Lutheran Church, of Marengo, Iowa, against 
God in Constitution—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOUK: Papers to accompany House bill 7346 for the 
relief of Henry Hubbard, of Baltimore, Md.—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. KYLE: Resolution of Farmers’ Alliance of Panola 
County, Miss., protesting against the extension of the time for 
the payment by the Central and Union Pacific. Railroads - to the 
Committee.on ific Railroads. 


By Mr. MARSHALL: Petition and resolution of laboring peo - 


ple at Portsmouth and Norfolk, Va., 
ploymentin navy-yard at Norfolk, 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. OATES: Papers to accompany House bill 7338, to re- 
organize and increase the efficiency of the infantry pg brian’ 
United States Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: Resolution of the Union Veteran Legio 
No. 72, of Bridgewater, Pa., protesting against the prrago 
House bill No. 5575—to the Committee on Appropriations. _ 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: Memorial of dealers in leaf to- 
baeco in Paducah, Ky., praying amendment. to that section of 
the Wilson bill relating to leaf tabacco—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. s 

By Mr. WHITING: Protests of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches of Utica, New Haven, Ruth, Kilmanogle, Sterling, 
and Port Hope, all of Michigan, against the passage of House 
bill 120—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, June 6, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings; when, on motionof Mr. TELLER and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the Congress 
of American Physicians and Surgeons, remonstrating 
the enactment of legislation tending to interfere. with the ad: 
vancement of medicine by means of experiments. upon animals 
conducted by properly qualified persons; which was-referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of the Congress of American 
Physicians.and Surgeons, remonstrating against the proposed 
reduction of medical ollicers in the United States Army; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HARRIS presented petitions of D. B. Johnston and sundry 
other citizens of Dyersburg; of A. J. Collinsworth and sundry 
other citizens of Alamo; of J. E. Hunt andsundry other citizens 
of Chattanooga, and of T. H. Lawrence and sundry. other citizens 
of Eaton, all in the State of Tennessee, praying that the pend- 
ing tariff bill be so amended as to exempt fraternal beneficiary 
societies, orders, or associations from taxation; which were 
ordered to lie o the table. 

Mr. PEFFER. presented a petition of the Coxey Club, of Salem- 
Qhio, praying for the passage of the bill to permit public cor. 
porations, such as cities, to exercise the same privileges and 
rights in the way of issuing money as do national banks, and that 
cities be:empowered to issue twenty-year bonds bear: 
terest, etc.; which was referred to the Committee on 


„ 


no in- 
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He also presented petitions of W. R. Swift and sundry other 
citizens of Ottawa; of C. H. Brooks and sundry other citizens of 
Wichita; of George Leis and sundry other citizens of Lawrence, 
all in the State of Kansas; and of J. B. Merrell and sundry other 
citizens of Vinita, Okla., praying that in the passage of an 
law providing for the taxation of incomes the funds of mut 
life insurance companies and associations be exempted from tax- 

- ation; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of 44 citizens of York County, 
Me., and a petition of 10 citizens of Piscataquis, Me., praying 
that in the passage of any law providing for the taxation of in- 
comes the funds of mutual life insurance companies and associ- 
ations be exempted from taxation; which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. WASHBURN presented sundry petitions of citizens of 
Hennepin County, Minn., praying that in the e of any 
law providing for the taxation of incomes the funds of mutual 
life insurance companies and associations be exempted from tax- 
ation; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MCMILLAN presented the petition of D.G. Huhn and 
sundry other citizens of Saranac, Mich., and the Pane of 
Millard Mitchell and sundry other citizens of Ionia County, 
Mich.; praying for the enactment of legislation to enable the 
States to enforce State laws regulating the sale of substitutes for 
dairy products; which were referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Mr. GORDON presented petitions of W. E. Hayne and sun- 
dry other citizens of Fulton County; of Polk Harris and sun- 
dry other citizens of Muskogee County, and of Rev. A. M. Wil- 
liams, of Savannah, all in the State of Georgia, praying that the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
epi from proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff 
bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Eagle and Phoenix Manu- 
facturing Company of Columbus, Ga., praying that aniline col- 
ora pa placed upon the free list; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. HALE presented petitions of William T. Haines and 22 
other citizensof Kennebec County; of J. W- Fairbanks and 16 
other citizens of Franklin County; of F. E. Voter and 43 other 
citizens of Franklin County; of John L. Crosby and 42 other citi- 
zens of Penobscot County, and of George C. Upham and 72 other 
citizens of Aroostook County, all in the State of ates prey 
ons be ex- 


ing that mutual life insurance companies and associa 
emptedfrom the proposed income-tax provision of the pending 
tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. VEST presented the petition of Henry Kem 
dry other citizens of St. Charles County, Mo., pray 
tual life insurance companies and associations be exempted from 
Reopens income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; 
c 


rand sun- 
g that mu- 


the 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. 5 the petition of L. W. Moody and 26 
other citizens of New Haven, Conn., praying that in the passage 
of any law providing for the taxation of incomes the funds of 
mutual life insurance companies and associations be exemp ted 
from taxation; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of Charles Raymond and 11 
other citizens of South Norwalk, Conn., praying that fraternal 
beneficiary societies, orders, or associations be exempted from 
the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a petition of Local Assembly, No. 
5539, Knights of Labor, of Krebs, Ind. T., praying that an inves- 
tigation be made by the Interior Department as to the cause of 
the strikes of coal miners in that Territory; which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I present the petition of E. E. White, 
of Washington, D. C., formerly special United States Indian 
agent in charge of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita Indian 
Agency, Ind. T., praying that certain relief be granted him for 
the performance of duties whilst in charge of that agency. I 
move that the petition be printed as a document, and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. QUAY presented petitions of N. D. Jones and 227 other 
citizens of Allegheny County; of Joseph W. Miller and 46 other 
citizens of Butler; of O. B. Fry and 65 other citizens of Luzerne 
County; of Alfred H. Love and 16 other citizens of Philadelphia 
County; of Robert P. Clarke and 22 other citizens of Allegheny 
County; of R. Mackenzie and 43 other citizens of Pennsylvania; 
of R. L. Orr and 21 other citizens of Allegheny County; of D. 
M. McFarland and 43 other citizens of Chester County; of G. B. 
M. Metzger and 87 other citizens of Philadelphia; of J. A. Tay- 
lor and 8 other citizens of Pittsburg; of W. H. White and 19 
other citizens of Lackawanna County; of Charles J. Harrison 
and 91 other citizens of Somerset County; of T. C. Parsons and 


19 other citizens of Blair County; of Albert Reynolds and 21 
other citizens of Jefferson County; of J. S. Hall and 38 other 
citizens of Butler County; of T. P. Day and 43 other citizens of 
Allegheny County, and of W. J. Morgan and 65 other citizens 
of Philadelphia, all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying that 
mutual life insurance companies and associations be exempted 
from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff 
bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 


JOHN M. SWIFT. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Iam directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1846) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John M. Swift, to report it adversely and 
move its indefinite postponement, and to submit a substitute 
bill for the one referred to the committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senate bill 1846 will be postponed 
idefinitely, and the original bill will be read by its title. 

The bill (S. 2088) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Swift was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The bill proposes to increase the pension 
of an old soldier who is insane and in destitution, and I ask unani- 
o consent that it be now considered. It will take but a mo- 
ment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read at length. 

The bill was read the second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he Is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John M. Swift, of Oregon, 
late of Company A, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of £50 per month in lieu of that which he is now receiv- 
ing, payable to his legally constituted guardian. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, prore toa to consider the bill, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the order of business? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have just reported the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to hear just one word of ex- 
planation. What are the facts in the case? 

Mr. GALLINGER. This soldier had an army service of three 
years. He had a hospital record for heart disease, and the dis- 
ease has continued from that time to the present; and yet he 
never applied for an increase of pension. He might have had 
an increased pension for twenty-five years if he had applied for 
it. He alleges heart disease, rheumatism, and sunstroke re- 
ceived at Gettysburg, but he has been unable, the lapse of time 
having been so t, to establish to the satisfaction of the Bu- 
reau that he did receive sunstroke. He is now hopelessly in- 
sane, requiring the constant care of another person. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The bill is all right. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


DEARBORN ARSENAL GROUNDS. 


Mr. CAREY. I am directed by the Committee on Publis 
Buildings and Grounds, to whom was referred the bill(H. R. 
3715) granting to the village of Dearborn certain lands for vil- 
lage purposes, to report it without amendment, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Was the tract knownas Dearborn Arsen: 
turned over to the Interior Department by the War Department 

Mr. CAREY. I will state for the information of the Senate 
that this grant has been reported upon favorably by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. It is an old arsenal building, and has no 
value whatever except in a historical point of view, and the 

ople of the village of Dearborn, Mich., are very anxious to 

ave it reserved. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is an old abandoned arsenal turned over 
by the War Department? 

Mr.CAREY. It has been turned over to the Interior Depart- 
ment, and they have reported that there is no objection to the 
pas:age of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON RELIEF TO UNEMPLOYED PERSONS. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am directed by the Committee on 
Rules, to whom was referred the petition of Morrison I. Swift 
and other citizens of New t praying for certain measures 
for the relief of existing public distress, to report a resolution; 
and I ask for its present consideration. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That a special committee of five Senators on the exis ponte 
distress be appointed AA the President of the Senate, to whom sh re- 
ferred the petition of Morrison I. Swift and others, and all other petitions 
for measures of relief of such distress. 


* 
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SENATORIAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GRAY, from the special committee . to investi- 
gate attempts at bribery, etc., submitted additional testimony 
en by the committee; which was ordered to be printed. 


TARIFF BULLETINS. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I report from the Committee on Finance 
Tariff Bulletins Nos. 40 to 44, inclusive, being replies to tariff 
inquiries in regard to agricultural products and provisions, 

its, wines,and other beverages, and cotton manufactures. 
I ask that the bulletins be printed. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 2089) to remove the charge 
of desertion now standing against the name of Bartholomew 
Mulcahy and grant him an honorable discharge; which was read 
27 5 by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2090) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion and grant an honorable discharge to Helmuth F. Seeckel; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on My Affairs. 

Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 2091) to preserve the purit, 
of national legislation, and for other purposes; which was r 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. TELLER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which 
ya 33 to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 


RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH INDIAN RESERVATION IN NEBRASKA. 


Mr. ALLEN. Iask the unanimous consent of the Senate to 
call up the bill (S.1995) granting to the Eastern Nebraska and 
Gulf Railway Company right of way through the Omaha and 
Winnebago Indian Reservation in the State of Nebraska. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 8, after the word 
„Indian,“ to strike out Reservation“ and insert Reserva- 
tions;” so as to read: 

‘That there is hereby granted to the Eastern Nebraska and Gulf Railway 
8 a corporation organized and exist: under and by virtue of the 
laws of the State of Nebraska, and its assigns, the right of way for the con- 
struction of its proposed railroad through the Omaha and Winnebago In- 
dian Reservations, in said State. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section1, line 9, before the word 
“feet,” to strike out ‘ seventy-five,” and insert fifty;”so as to 
read: 


Such right of way shall be 50 feet in width on each side of the central line 
of said railroad, and said company shall also have the right to take from 
the lands adjacent to the line o d road material, stones, and earth neces- 
sary for the construction of said railroad. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, line 15, after the word 
“amount,” to strike out“ three,” and insert two;“ and in line 
18, after the word ‘‘said,” to strike out reservation“ and in- 
sert “ reservations;” so as to read: 

Also, grounds adjacent to such right of way for station buildings, depots, 
machine shops, side tracks, turn-outs, and water station, not to exceed in 
amount 200 feet in width and 3,000 feet in length for each station, to the ex- 
tent of two stations within the limits of said reservations. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to add to section 2 the following 
additional proviso: 

Provided further, That said railway company shall construct and main- 
tain continually fences, roads, and highways, crossings and necessary 
bridges over said railway whenever said roads and Hears do now or ma 


hereafter cross said railway’s right of way or ma: y the proper autho 


ties laid out across the same: Provided further, That said be 


constructed through said reservations within three years after the passage 
of this act, or the rights herein granted shall be forfeited as to that portion 
of the road not constructed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to add as an additional section: 

SEC. 3. That Congress may at any time amend, alter, or repeal this act, and 
the right of way hereby granted shall not be assigned or transferred in any 
form whatever, except as to mortgages or other liens that may be given or 
secured thereon to aid in the construction thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


railway shall 


The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting to the 
Eastern Nebraska and Gulf Railway Company right of way 
through the Omaha and Winnebago Indian 8 in the 
State of Nebraska.“ 


HELEN L. DENT. 


Mr. TELLER. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(S. 1508) granting an increase of pension to Helen L. Dent. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole 5485 eded to consider the bill. 

e bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 7, before the word “dollars” to strike 
LA seventy-flve“ and insert ‘‘fifty;” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interlor be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to tne provi- 
sions and limitations of the pension laws, thename of Helen L. widow 
of the late Frederick T. Dent, colonel retired, United States Army, at the 
rate of $50 pex month in lieu of the sum of 830 per month now received. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


LEECH LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Mr. WASHBURN. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 2000) granting to the Brainerd and 
Northern Minnesota Railway Company a right of way through 
the Leech Lake Indian Reservation, in the State of Minnesota. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


Dent, 


MRS. ANN BRADFORD.- 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for the present consideration of the 
bill Nes 237) to pension Mrs. Ann Bradford, mother of William 
K. Bradford. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 4, to strike out subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws,” and at the end of the bill 
to add and to pay Sane penson at the rate of $25 per month;” 
so as to make the bill $ 

Beit enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interlor be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pensionrolls the name of Ann Brad- 
ford, mother of William K. Bradford, late of Company B, Seventy-sixth Mis-* 
souri Enrolled Militia Volunteers, and to pay her a pension at the rate of 
$25 per month. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS IN THE NAVY. 


Mr. HALE. Iask the Senate to take up the bill (S. 1954) to 
amend section 1379, chapter 1, Title XV, Revised Statutes of 
the United States. 

By unanimous consent,the Senate,as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that the 
limitation as to age contained in section 1379 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to appointment of assist- 
ant paymasters in the United States Navy to fill vacancies that 
may now or hereafter exist in said grade, shall not apply to 
such of the graduates of the Naval Academy aswere at sea upon 
duty at the time of the passage and approval of the act of Con- 
gress approved August 5, 1882, who were discharged thereunder 
at the end of their two years’ cruise, after passing successf: 
all the examinations required of them; but thisamendments 
not be construed as giving any preference in the appointment 
of assistant paymasters to the graduates except as to waiving , 
the limitation of age. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HALE. Let the title be amended by adding the words 
‘in relation to appointments of assistant paymasters in the 
Navy.” I think that always the title should show the subject- 
matter of a bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Withoutobjection the title will be 
amended as indicated. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I rose to ask for the consideration of the 
bill, but I will not trespass upon the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o'clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
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TowLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 


to the amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 6123) authorizing the construction of a bridge 
over the Monongahela River at the foot of Dickson street, in the 
borough of Homestead, in the State of Pennsylvania; and 

A bill (H. R. 6448) to.authorize the New York and New Jersey 
Bridge Companies to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Hudson River between New York City and the State of New 
Jersey. 

: ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The me also announced thatthe Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon. 
signed by the Vice-President: > 

A bill (S. 1424) to amend section 8 off An act to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Calumet River,” approved 
March 1, 1893; 

A bill (H. R. 82) to authorize the Missouri River Power Com- 
pany of Montana to construct a dam acrossthe Missouri River; 
and 


A bill (H. R. 5779) to grant certain lands to the township board 
of Inwood Township, Michigan, for cemetery purposes. 
THE REVENUE BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

3 VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SCHEDULE F.—TOBACCO AND- MANUFACTURES OF. 

184. On all leaf tobacco, on such part thereof as is wren tobacco and 
suitable aces cigar wrappers, if unstemmed, $t per pound; if stemmed, $1.25 
per pound, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I propose, as an amendment to the 
paragraph which has just been read, what is printed in connec- 
tion with iton page 41, in small type, leaving out the words and 
fifty cents” after the words ‘‘one dollar,” in line 9; and in line 
10 striking out two dollars” and inserting ‘one dollar;” so 
that the paragraph will have the same rate imposed as when the 
bill came from the House of Representatives. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 184 
and insert: 

184. Wrapper tobacco, unstemmed. imported in any bale, box, package, or 
in bulk, $1 per pound; if stemmed, $1.25 per pound. 

Mr.PLATT. Mr. President, tosay thatthe proposition comes 
as a surprise at this time, without notice, is perhaps to express 

. my astonishment mildly. If I understand the present proposi- 
tion, it is to leave the duty as it was fixed by the bill as it came 
from the House of Representatives. Am I correct? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The same rate as proposed in the 
bill as it came from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. PLATT. We used to have in New England when I was 
a boy a kind of giving that was called Indian giving,” which 
was to give and take back; and I do not know that we could say 
a meaner thing to one another as boys than tosay, You are an 
Indian giver.” Ido not want to say any mean thing about this 
matter just now, but it strikes me that this is what we used to 
understand as ‘Indian giving,” and that the committee are 
Indian givers” in this respect. 

It will not only be surprising, but very sad news to the Dem- 
ocratic friends of the committee in Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania and Wisconsin and Ohio, where leaf to- 
bacco is grown which is suitable for cigars. 


— 


I think that I myself never had any conversation with the | 


committee on the subject of this duty, but I know the repre- 
sentatives of the leaf-tobacco-growing industry in my State were 

"here and presented their case to the committee; and, as I un- 
derstood, the committee informed them that the amendment as 
it appears in the bill would be proposed, and they went home 
satisfied, or, if not satisfied, content,as they supposed they must 
be, it not being as much as they felt it ought to be. 

This proposition, therefore, will come to them very much like 
thunder out of aclear sky. Of course, there is no criticism of 
the committee to be indulged in if, after having informed the 
representatives of that interest what duty they would recom- 
mend, they change their minds, and in the Senate take it back. 

Ido not know just exactly how to treat the subject, because, 
if I had supposed it possible that the amendment suggested b; 
the co ttee on the 7th of May would not be adhered to, 
should have been ready fora discussion of the subject, and to 
show that the amendment ought to be adhered to. 

Mr. CULLOM. May Lask the Senator whether the amend- 
ment as reported in this bill was originally reported in the bill, 
or is it one of the four hundred amendments? 


‘a pound. 
by the committee would be a decrease of 25 per centon the pres- 


Mr. PLATT. It is one of the four hundred. 


Mr. CULLOM.. Did the bill as o 
provision as it came from the House 

Mr. PLATT. It did. 

Mr. CULLOM. So the Senate committee reported in favor of 
tho provision cs it came from the House? 

Mr. PLATT. They did. 

Mr. CULLOM. Then the subcommittee reported an amend- 
mentin the batch of four hundred changing it, and now they 
propose to put it back. 

Mr. PLATT, Exactly. 

Mr. President, I shall venture to make some observations on 
this duty. Probably they will be fruitless; and I shall be unable 
to deal with the subject as I should if I had had any intimation 
whatever that the committee was not going to adhere to its 
amendment, 

If there is any duty which is a revenue duty, itis the duty on 
tobacco. We had a discussion on the subject of the duty on 
sugar as to whether that was a revenue duty or a protective duty. 
That question might be open to discussion, but that the duty on 
tobacco is a revenue duty is scarcely open to discussion. It is a 
revenue duty. Iwill not say, however, that when ahigh revenue 
duty is placed upon tobacco it does not, to some extent, operate 
as a protective duty. It certainly operates to enco the 
prowa of leaf tobacco in this country, but it does not operate to 

rgely diminish the importations of leaf tobacco. 

The duty on unstemmed leaf tobacco at present is $2a pound. 
T may not be able to state exactly the amount of revenue which 
has been derived from that duty during the past year, but my 
impression is that it was about $5,000,000 for the year ending 
June 30, 1893, and that it will amount to 85,000, 000 for the year 
ending June 30,1894.. Those figures are sufficiently accurate for 
the purposes of my argument, although I do not pretend that 
they are precisely accurate. The operation of this provision as 
it came from the House, and the acceptance of it as it is now 
proposed by the committee, is to throw away $2,500,000 a year of 
revenue, without benefiting any human being. 

Mr. CULLOM. In this country. 

Mr. PLATT. This revenue harmed nobody in the country 
except the importers of high-priced Havana cigars, and the 
duty did not harm them; but.an unnecessary and abnormal in- 
crease of duty on cigars made at the time when the duty was 
increased on leaf tobacco did somewhat diminish the importa- 
tion.of high-priced foreign sigara from the: year 1890 up to this 
time, but the imposition of this increased duty upon leaf to- 
bacco harmed no one, and the throwing away of half of it, the 
throwing away of from $2,500,000 to $3,500,000 of revenue every 
year for the Government will benefit nobody. So, in this. re- 
spect, itis an absolute revenue duty. 

We have been told that the Government needed revenue ver: 
much. Whysbould we throwaway this revenue, Mr. President? 
As on all other items in the bill, we are afforded no explanation 
whatever. Does not the Government need revenue? Does not 
the 15 (on leaf tobacco yield a revenue, which is being received 
now ? 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator state how much it is proposed 
to reduce the aa 

Mr. PLATT. From $2,500,000: to $3,000,000, the auy Heg 
reduced just one-half, from $2 a pound to $la pound. Esp 
from recollection only, but the amount I give certainly falls 
within the exact figures. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Is that based upon the same quantity of 
importation? 

Mr. PLATT. The same quantity of importation. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Will not the importations increase? 

Mr. PLATT. I do not believe that importations will largely 
increase. The course of the market seems to show that this 
importation of leaf tobacco is anomalous. The increase of the 
duty did not largely diminish the imports, and it is doubtful, at 
least, if a decrease of the duty would largely increase them. 

Do we not receive this revenue? Do we not need it daily? 
Are not our revenues running behind at the rate of $6,000,000 a 
month? Why, then, should we diminish by $200,000 a month, 
more or less, the amount of our receipts? ; 

I can. not understand it. Without explanation certainly no 
one can understand it. It is not acco to any Democratic 
principle, if, indeed, there be a Democratic principle upon this 
subject; and I should like some explanation of the reasons why 
the committee have changed their minds.. After having once 
changed their minds, subsequent to the report of the Finance 
Committee, by making this duty a dollar and a half a pound, they 
have now changed their minds again and gone back toa dollar 
The dollar and a half a pound which is recommended 


‘inally reported contain the 


ent duty. 
There is another view which this action seems very strange, 


1894. 
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Mr. President. So far as the effect upon the industries of this 
country are concerned, the duty of $2 a pound on leaf tobacco 
was for the benefit of an agricultural industry, for the benefit of 
the growers of leaf tobacco used for wrapping cigars. Why this 
blow should be aimed at an agricultural industry is a matter 
which may well be inquired into, and exactly why it is that 
having as it seems in the interest of the agriculturist proposed 
to raise this duty from a dollar a pound, as left by the House 
bill, to a dollar and a half a pound, and having 8 to 
raise the duty on other agricultural products in the bill, the 
committee should now e it back, unless they are going to 
take back all the other proposed increases of duty upon agri- 
cultural products, I cam not understand. 

If the committee would inform us that they have concluded 
that their proposition to increase the duties upon agricultural 
products in bill above the rates in the House bill was wrong, 
was not advisable, and that the taking of this back was only a 
part of the general lan to take back all the proposed increases 
on agricultural products, then I suppose our Democratic farm- 
ers in Connecticut and elsewhere would say, as the Senators from 
Louisiana say, Well, it is pretty hard on us, but we are loyal 
to the Democratic party, and we must take the medicine which 
is given us and be content with it:“ but do the committee pro- 
pose to take back all these proposed increases in the duties upon 
agricultural products w have been proposed by what are 
known as the Jones amendments? If not, why do they single 
out this agricultural industry to take back the proposed increase 
of duty upon it? 

Mr. President, the only suggestion that I have ever heard in 
opposition to the duty of $2 a pound ison the part of some small 
cigar-makers in the 23 who have been persuaded that in 
some way it operated to their disadvantage. It is not true. 
They admit, I believe, that it does not operate to the advantage 
of the large cigar-makers, but they think that in some way it 
requires a good deal of 5 purchase the leaf, and that 
the small cigar-makers, who have not much capital, are per- 
haps soniewhat embarrassed by having to pay out a larger sum 
for leaf by reason of the increased duty upon leaf tobacco. That 
is all I have ever heard in opposition to it, and there can not be 
ee much to that, because the small capital of the small cigar- 
makers is turned over rapidly. It does not require capital tobe 
advanced and remain a long time before it is turned. 

The increase of the duty certainly did not increase the price 
of domestic cigars in this country. That was a bugaboo at the 
time the duty was put on, that every person who used cigars in 
the country would have to pay more for his cigars. Thatisnot 
true, except in the case of those gentlemen who insist on smok- 
ing very high-priced foreign cigars. It is true that the in- 
creased duty put on cigars at the same time the increased duty 
was put on wrapper leaf tobacco increased the price of foreign- 
madecigars, but it operated tostimulate the American industry 
and it operated to do another thing. It operated to improve 
the quality of American-made cigars. 

Unlike sugar, tobacco is a luxury. Cigars area luxury, and 
men need not use them. A manneed not use tobacco if he does 
not wish to. He canabstain from the use of it and be better off. 
It is not a food like sugar. It does not enter into universal use 
as does sugar. It is not used by man, woman, and child as is 
sugar. It is a luxury, but luxury as it is the American con- 
sumer of cigars has, since the imposition of the duty, got a bet- 
ter quality of American-made cigar for less money than he did 
before. I go a step further than that. He has been enabled 
to obtain us good a quality as the best foreign-made imported 
cigar for about half the price which he formerly paid for the 
best quality imported foreign cigar. 

I think the pro taking back of the amendment, which we 
had a right to believe had been fixed, will come with somewhat 
as much surprise to the Senators from Florida as it will to the 
Democratic farmers of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin, because upon the increase of the duty 
upon leat tobacco, and the increase of the duty upon ci at 
the same time, many cigarmakers in Cuba came over to Florida 
and established in Florida the industry of making precisely the 
same cigar which had been imported to this country under the 
highest prices paid for cigars. 

if I am not mistaken, the Senators from Florida will say 
whether I am or not, the result has been the building up not 
only of the industry but of towns in Florida, until now in Plor- 
Ida they are making about half as many cigars as were formerly 
imported from Havana. In other words, half of the Havana 
cigar business has, by the operation of the present duty n 
leaf tobacco and cigars, been transferred from Havana to Flor- 
ida, to the benefit of the people in this country who smoke ci- 
gars; that is to say, they are now getting fora half, or a little more 
than half in price as good a cigar as they formerly got by im- 


portation. The result of the proposed change in duty will be 
to break up all that. : 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Connecticut permit me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from necticut 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. It is useless to disguise the fact that great differ- 
ence of opinion exists upon this side of the Chamber even in re- 
gard to this duty. It is true, as the Senator from Connecticut 
says, that tobacco is an article of luxury and that it is largely 
a question of revenue. If the Senator from Connecticut 
permit me to make a very brief statement, the facts will justify 
the difference of opinion which exists. 

Two dollars a pound on wrapper leaf tobacco will be an equiv} 
alent of 238 per cent, and that is the duty in the McKinley act. 
If we make it $1 a pound, one-half, the duty of course is 119 per 
cent. We imported in 1893 $1,979,657 worth of Sumatra to- 
bacco. We exported in 1893 $22,292,704 worth of leaf tobaceo. 
We imported from the Netherlands 5,372,292 pounds. We ex- 
ported to the Netherlands 13,528,530 pounds, and of stets and 
trimmings $92,220 worth or 4,639,718 pounds. 

Mr. PASCO. Has the Senator from Missouri the figures as 
to the duty collected upon the amount 8 in 18932 

Mr. V No; but they can easily bo 8 

Mr. PASCO. It amounts to $10,749,530. 

Mr. VEST. Isimply read these statistics to show that, so far 
as the interests are concerned in this country, so far as protec- 
tion, to speak plainly, isconcerned, there is no necessity for these 
high duties. We export a vastly larger amount than we im- 


port. 

Mr. PLATT. As the Senator from Missouri is interrupting 
me, will he allow an interruption from me right there? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. ; 

Mr. PLATT. The export is of that kind of tobacco which is 
made into plugs, which this duty does not touch, 

Mr. VEST. The exports include a large quantity of leaf to- 
bacco that we export also. 

Mr. PLATT. e export no leaf tobacco for cigars. 

Mr. VEST. We export some leaf tobacco unquestionably. ` 

Mr. PLATT. Not to speak of. A 

Mr. VEST. And we export a large 8 of plug tobacco 
and smoking tobacco cut up, used in pipes and otherwise. But 
L did not care to go into thediscussion. A difference of opinion 
exists with us upon this side in regard to this duty without un- 
dertaking to say what exists upon the other side, and I make 
this suggestion—my colleague on the committee was entirely 
autho to make the report—that we go back to the House 
provision; and I suggest that we now consider the amendments 
as made and before Senate; in other words, that we go back 
to the House provision, and this matter afterwards can con- 
sidered if necessary in the Senate. I make this suggestion to go 
back to the House provision in order tosave time and to prevent 
the lengthy debate which is inevitable if the motion to amend 
now made is barte : 

Mr. PLATT. I think . is very right and fair. 
I would have made it myself if I had thought it would in any way 
be accepted. But to fix this matter now so that it is to remain, 
and there is to be no contention between the House and the Sen- 
ate, and it is to be considered as fixed, I felt would be avery de- 
cided injustice. If the amendment of the committee can be 
adopted pro forma and let us look this matter up and get our 
statistics together and discuss it when the bill comes into the 
Senate, I shall be quite content. 

Mr. VEST. I make the suggestion at the instance of my col- 
league on the committee for two reasons: First, tosave time; and 
second, because the amendments were put before the Senate 
suddenly this morning and might have taken Senators interested 
in the matter upon both sides of the Chamber by surprise. 

Mr. PLATT. It certainly did. 

Mr. VEST. We can afterwards consider this matter if nec- 
essary in the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands from the 
Senator from Missouri that the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Arkansas is withdrawn. "1 

Mr. VEST. It is withdrawn, and we are to consider the text 
of the bill before the Senate. : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not think the Senator from 
Missouri expressed it exactly. 

Mr. VEST. Not all the amendments are withdrawn. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. { was directed by the majority of 
the members of the Finance Committee to change the pro 
amendment and reduce the rate from $1.50 to $1 a pound, 
instead of $2.25 to make it $1.25, retaining the phraseology of 
the amendment as it was proposed, and not returning to the 
phraseology.of the House provision. 
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Mr. CULLOM. Simply changing the amount of duty? 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Restoring it to what was proposed 
by the committee in the first place. 

Mr, PLATT. Can we have consent now that the amendment 
as originally 8 shall be pro forma adopted, with the un- 
derstanding that this matter is to come up again when it comes 
into the Senate? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is exactly the proposition. 

Mr. PASCO. The Jones amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. I think that is fair all around. 

Mr. VEST. That is now before the Senate in the text of the 


bill. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; because we would havea struggle about 
this if it were insisted upon at this time. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am very glad to hear the proposition made 
by the Senator from Missouri. I think it is in the interest of 
fair play. That is all I desire to say about it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iam very earnestly in favor of returning 
to the bill on this point as it came from the House of Represent- 
atives; but when the Senator from Connecticut expressed his 
surprise it occurred to me for the first time that perhaps suffi- 
cient notice had not been given to those interested ina different 
view of the subject. I suggested then that it might be well that 
this matter in some way or form might go over until a later date, 
when we could take it up after fuller consideration than it has 
this morning and without impeding the progress of business. I 
say this much because I desire to define my own position in re- 
gard to the question itself. 

I do not believe that the duty on this quality of tobacco 5 5 
to be as high as is proposed by the amendments which are be- 
fore this body, and I would gladly return to the provisions of 
the bill as it came from the other House, At the same time I 
entirely concur with the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Missouri and the Senator from Arkansas as to the matter going 
over for the present. 

Mr. PEFFER. I wish to unos on record a request of Cigar 
Makers’ Local Union, No. 56, of Leavenworth, Kans., ask ng 
that in the arrangement of the provunons of the pending bill 
leaf tobacco or such part thereof as is commonly known as wrap- 
per tobacco and suitable for cigar wrappers, if unstemmed, 
oan placed at $1 per pound, and if stemmed at $1.25 per 

und, 

Ar. PLATT. There have been quite a number of similar 
petitions from small local cigar unions in the United States, 
and, as I said, I believe they are based upon a total misconcep- 
tion of the facts. 

Mr. PEFFER. Iam notat all familiar with the business of 
cigar making nor with cigar smoking, indeed, but I thought it 
was fair to this union that their request should be placed upon 
record at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Has the Senator from Connecticut 
yielded the floor? 

Mr. PLATT. I have not yet, but if the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Missouri can be adopted I shall be very gl 
to sit down. 

Ped JONES of Arkansas. I presume there is no objection to 

Mr. ALDRICH. There seems to be more or less harmony in 
regard to this question, but the harmony isa little confusing to 
people not in the small circle who have been considering the 
matter. Ishould be glad to have the Secretary read the amend- 
ment which it is proposed to adopt in Committee of the Whole. 
I must confess that I was not able to follow the statement made 
by the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from Connecticut. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 184 and insert: 


Wrapper tobacco, unstemmed, imported in any bale, box, package, or in 
bulk, ri per pound; if stemmed, 82255 per pound A an ; 


Mr. ALDRICH. Is that all the amendment? 

Mr. PLATT. It is all as to that point. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is all of it. 

Mr. PASCO. Iam glad that thisarrangement is going to be 
made. This is a subject which a great many people fh my State 
are interested in. I wish to put into the RECORD a table of im- 

rts of leaf tobacco from The Netherlands since 1885, showing 

at the high cing upon tobacco has not prevented importation; 
on the contrary, the amount imported has for some time been on 
the increase, and the duty at the existing rate is really a revenue 
aay: The amount collected on the imports from The Nether- 
lands in 1893 amounted to $10,749,530. I should like to put the 
table in the R&corp. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it isso ordered. 
eeu 3 Iam glad the matter is going over. I submit 

0. 
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Imports of leaf tobacco from The Netherlands during each fiscal 
se 30, from 1885 to 1898, — rt saang 


angie | 

uty 

Years. Pounds. | Dollars. | centa Duty. 

poun 

$1,881,494 | 50 | 52 21, 158,817. 88 
8,304. 150] 55| 52| 2,080, 269.88 
3, 651, 349 55 52 338 
5, 634, 765 55 52 | 3,047, 965. 4 
4, 333, 463 55 52 28 
9,037,888 | 55 524.002, 199. 
4,682,493 | 200 | 2009, 817, 000. 00 
1,899,721 | 200 200 oration ee 
5,078,815 | 200 | 200 | 10, 749, 530, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas, which has been read. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to ask the Senator in charge of this 
bill whether the committee are agreed as respects the phraseol- 
ogy of the amendment, or whether it is the wish of the Senator 
from Indiana, who expressed just now a view in favor of the re- 
duction of the rate to the House provision, to go back to the 
House provision or retain the phraseology of the Senate amend- 
ment, with the rates at $1 and $1.25 a pound? [ think the 
phraseology is very important as respects this item. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I have no criticism to make upon the 
phraseology of the Senate amendment. Itis simply the rate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. My understanding is that the 
phraseology of the amendment was prepared by officials of the 
Treasury Department to meet decisions that have been had in 
suits on the tobacco schedule as it exists in the present law. 

Mr. PLATT. The phraseology of paragraphs 184 and 185 
needs to be taken An as a completed whole. 

Mr. ALLISON. The phraseology of the House provision, 
wherein it provides ‘‘ onsuch part thereof as is wrapper to 
and suitable for cigar wrappers” is entirely too vague, There 
is no doubt about the phraseology of the Senate amendment be- 
ing the proper phraseology as respects the characterization of 
the tobacco. Wrapper tobacco has a distinct signification. 

Mr. PLATT. As explained in the amendment to paragraph 
185. It is supposed that it will prevent fraud? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VEST. Of course the two provisions go together. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ishould be glad also to ask the Senator from 
Missouri whether there is any dispute as to the amendment pro- 
posed to ein Sey 185? 

Mr. JO of Arkansas. None at all. 

Mr. VEST. I do not know of any: 

Mr. ALLISON. I think that it is very apt phrascology, and 
it ought to be incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. BERRY and others. Question! 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas as a substitute for para- 
graph 184, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next paragraph will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


185, All other leaf tobacco, if unstemmed, 35 cents per pound; it stemmed, 
50 cents per pound. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to strike out paragraph 185 
and insert what follows, printed in small type. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 185 and insert— 


185. Filler tobacco, unstemmed, imported in any bale, box, package, or in 
bulk, 35 cents per pound; if stemmed, 50 cents per pound: Provided, That the 
term wrapper tobacco, whenever used in t act, shall be taken to mean 
that q ty of leaf tobacco known commercially as hee sp tobacco: Pro- 
vided further, That the term filler tobacco, whenever u in this act, shall 
be taken to mean allleaf tobacco unmantfactured, not commercially known 
as wrapper tobacco; Provided further, That if any leaf tobacco imported in 
any bale, box, W or in bulk shall be the growth of different countries, 
or shall differ in quality and value, save as provided in the succeeding pro- 
vision, then the entire contents of such bale, box, kage, or in bulk shal 
be subject to the same duty as wrapper tobacco: ovided Surther, That i 
any bale, box, package, or bulk of leaf tobacco of uniform quality contains 
exceeding 15 per cent thereof of leaves suitable in color, fineness of texture, 
and size for wrappers for cigars, then the entire contents of such bale, box, 
package. or bulk shall be subject tothe same duty as wrapper tobacco: Pro- 
vided Further,. That collectors shall not permit entry to be made, except under 

tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, of any leat 
tobacco imported in any bale, box, package, or in bulk, unless the invoices 
cove: the same shall specify in detail the character of the leaf tobacco in 
such bale, box, package, or in bulk, whether wrapper or filler tobacco, Que- 
brado or self-working bales, as the case may be: And feen Sth That 
in the examination for classification of any invoice of imported leaf tobacco 
at least one bale if less than ten bales, and one bale in every ten bales and 
more, if deemed necessary by the 1 officer, shall be examined b; 
the appraiser or person authorized by law to make such examination, an 
for the the classification and amount of duty chargeable 
onsuch 
amined 


se of 


voice of leaf tobacco the examination of ten hands out of each ex- 
bale thereof shall be taken to be a legal examination. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the next 
paragraph, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

186. Tobacco, manufactured or unmanufactured, of all descriptions, not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 40 cents per pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. There seems to be a change from the exist- 
ing law by the insertion of the words or manufactured,” plac- 
ing unmanufactured tobacco ofall descriptions at 40 cents a pound, 
The existing law provides for all other leaf tobacco manufac- 
tured and not stemmed 35 centsa pound, and ifstemmed 50 cents 
a pound. There would seem to be a proper distinction in the 
law between stemmed and unstemmed tobacco, whereas in this 
paragraph tobacco manufactured or unmanufactured, whether 
stemmed or unstemmed, is to have a uniform rate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I understand that the suggestion to 
insert the word ‘‘ unmanufactured ” in the paragraph came about 
on account of certain administrative difficulties. I understand 
that there has been recently a suit decided about scrap leaf to- 
bacco; that it has been held it was not manufactured tobaccoand 
was not included under the paragraph relating to manufactured 
tobacco, though it had been so held by the customs officers and 
was perhaps sointended. The word ‘‘unmanufactured ” was put 
in to include scrap leaf tobacco, which I understand is an ar- 
ticle considerably imported and about which there has been con- 
siderable difficulty in the administration of the law. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

187. Snuff and snuff flour, manufactured of tobacco, ground dry or damp, 
and pickled, scented, or otherwise, of all descriptions, 40 cents per pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move tostrike out ‘forty ” and in- 
sert “ fifty ” inline 25 after the word descriptions;” so as to read, 
“50 cents per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

188. Cigars, choroots, and cigarettes of all kinds, including wrappers, 83 per 
pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to strike out paragraph 188 
and insert: 

188, t. and and 25 per 
cunt ni Valavanis and paper cigses ated cigaretion inaltdiag wrappers, aball 
be subject to the same duties as are herein imposed upon cigars. 

Mr.PLATT. Thatis the present rate, is it not? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. es, sir; the same rate. 

Mr.PLATT. Itis the present rate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS. 
Animals, live: 

189. All live animals, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. HALE. I move to strike out the paragraph just read and 
insert instead paragraphs 247, 248, 249, and 250, as found in the 
large volume. 7 

- Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Maine that 
the paragraphs in the present law be taken separately, in order 
that there may be some discussion on each one. 

Mr.HALE. Iam entirely willing to do that. The commit- 
tee has reported one general sweeping clause covering all the 
animals which are provided for in the present law at different 
rates. I move first to insert: 

Horses and mules, $30 per head: Provided, That horses valued at 8150 and 
over shall pay a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Maine will be stated. 

ane SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 189 in the following 
words: 

Bale live animals, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent ad va- 

And insert— 

Horses and mules, r head: y 
over shall pay a N cae peti papel gpa ee Valsad AN SIR and 

Mr. HALE. After the vote is taken upon this amendment I 
shall move to follow it with hogs, cattle, and sheep. I will 
simply state that the duty proposed in the amendment which I 
have offered is the posent rate of duty. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thequestion is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, under the provisions of the 
existing law the importation of horses has been constantly in- 


~ 


The value of the horses im 
92, $974,000, and in 1893, $1,1 


rted in 1891 was $772,- 
„000. The revenue de- 
rived from the duty on horses in 1891 was $228,000; in 1892, $307,- 
000, and in 1893, $367,000. If the rate suggested by the commit- 


900 in 18 


tee should prevail, the revenue to be derived from the importa- 
tion of horses will be reduced $135,000 on the basis of the impor- 
tations of 1893. Ioan see no good publicreason why the revenue 
from the importation of horses should be reduced $135,000. 

Mr. CULLOM. Does not the Senator from Rhode Island be- 
lieve that the duty ought to be increased even above the present 


w? 

Mr. ALDRICH, I have no doubt that the interestof the peo- 
pie of the United States would be served by an increase of the 

uty over the powent law, instead of the large reduction that is 
now proposed by the majority of the committee. 

The quality and kinds of horses imported are brought in di- 
rect iar ema with the horses which are raised in the United 
States all along the Canadian border, and this change of duty is 
a direct blow to the farmers and other people engaged in the 
raising of horses in the United States. Senators upon the other 
side have been voting to impose revenue duties of from 40 to 80 
or 100 per cent upon certain articles and products, but when we 
get to the agricultural schedule, the interests of the farmers of 
the United States, who have had no special representatives here 
pleading with the majority of the committee, are stricken down 
and a revenue duty of 20 per cent seems to be sufficient for their 
purposes. Itisanother of the glaring inconsistencies of the bill 
and an evidence of the determination of the Democratic major- 
ity in this Chamber to strike down the agricultural interests of 
the gt whenever and wherever they can do so. 

Mr. FRYE, Mr. President, I live where I am compelled to 
knowsomething about the matters now under consideration by the 
Senate, and I afflrm without any hesitation that the existinglaw 
has worked admirably. No man to-day in Canada can afford to 
send to the United States a cheap horse, a poor one, one of low 
character, because he is compelled to pay $30, and he knows that 
he must pay the 830 every time. He never raises the question 
which is so frequently raised in the United States. The Cana- 
dian admits that there is a duty of $30 on a horse, and when he 
sends a horse to the United States he pays the $30. The conse- 
quence is that we are now receiving from Canadano poor horses, 

There are very large numbers imported intomycity. Weare 
right on the line of the railroad from Canada. Every week 
consignments arrive, and the character of the horses has im- 
proved more than 50 per cent under the existing law. I can 
not see any reason why the duty should be reduced. More rey- 
enue will not be obtained. Take the duty provided forin the - 
bill, 20 per cent. Hardly a horse will come that will be valued 
at over 850. You will only get $10 on a horse, and we shall 
back to the cheap class of horses we were receiving from C 
ten years ago. I hoped that the committee would consent, if 
they believed the duty of $30 required some reduction, to a duty 
of $25 each on horses and mules. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, there is a good deal of pretense 
to use no stronger term, in this solicitude for the agricultural 
interest of the United States, in the import duties upon agricul- 
tural products, and especially live animals. Every inte t 
man, especially if he lives in a cattle and horse producing coun- 
wy, knows how much of this pretense there is. 

he Treasury reports show very emphatically and distinctl 
what is the effect of any duty, and what are the relative interes 
of the United States and foreign countries in regard to these 
poina: The reports show that of horses we imported in 1893 
2,500 head, valued at $1,252,185, which would be an average of 
about $95 ahead, the whole importation amounting to 12,500 head 
of horses. We 8 8718,000 worth. We imported 6 mules 
altogether in 1893 and exported 1,634. Of cattle we imported 
$23,503 worth in 1893 and exported $26,032,432 worth. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Live animals? 

Mr. VEST. Of cattle, 

Mr. HALE. Live cattle? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, live cattle; and I suppose this includes also 
the meat or flesh. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator must be wrong. 

Mr. VEST. Of animals we exported $26,032,428 worth. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That can not be live animals. It must be 
dressed beef. 

Mr. VEST. I gave the amount in dollars, 
were 287,494. 

Mr. HALE. Of live animals? 

Mr. VEST. I have read the report. The Senator can put his 
own construction on it. 

Mr. HALE. From what is the Senator reading? 

Mr. VEST. The Treasury report, exports and imports. Of 
hogs we imported $211,241 worth, and we exported $397,162 
worth. Of sheep we imported $1,571,476 worth. We exported 


In number there 
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$126,394 worth, Of all other animals we imported $39,025 worth 
and exported $43,116 worth. 

Now, in the McKinley act the duty imposed upon these dif- 
ferent animals is as follows: 830 a head on all horses up to $150 
in value, and on all horses above 8150 in value 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem; on cattle up to 1 year old $2, over 1 year old $10; on hogs 
81.50 per head; on sheep up to 1 year old 75 cents, over | year 
old $1.50; on all other animals 20per cent. We propose to make 
the duty upon all these animals 20 per cent. So the difference 
between the McKinley act and the proposed amendment on 
horses valued at $150 is only 10 per cent. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to go into the question as to 
what will be the effect of re poing duties on the amount col- 
lected. There is avast difference of opinion amongst gentlemen 
who claim to be experts upon this question in regard to that 
matter. I am inclined to the opinion that the reduction of the 
duties would increase the imports; but very high authority can be 
found upon theother side. Asto the protection generally to the 
agricultural interests of the United States it is a myth, not to say 
an absolute fraud. It is like the pretense of protecting wheat 
and rye and barley when we export, for instance, 100,000,000 
bushels and import 1,000 bushels for seed. Yet our friends, in 
1890, appealed to the agricultural interests of the country, be- 
cause they said they had protected the wheat and. barley and 
rye of the United States from foreign competition. It was a 
poor commentary upon the intelligence of the farmers of this 
country, and the result of the election in 1892 showed that the 
farmers of the United States had detected the imposture and 
resented it at the polls. — pr 

Mr. ALDRICH. How about the farmers of Oregon? 

Mr. VEST. Oh, Mr. President, ‘‘the Dutch have carried 
Holland.“ 

Mr. HALE. And carried it by a larger majority than ever. 

Mr. VEST. Our friends upon the other side are now, I sup- 
pose, preparing to cackle over this egg which has been in the 
nest all the time. 

Mr. HALE, If the Senator from Missouri will allow me, I 
will state that there is not on this side, to use the elegant word 
of the Senator from Missouri, any disposition to cackle over the 
Oregon victory-—— 

Mr. VEST. I thoughtI heardacackle from the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. HALE. Because it is simply one inasuccession of triumphs 
which have been won by the publican party ever since the 
Senator and his associates sat down to frame the pending bill; 
and we are so used to these returns, showing that what was 
claimed to be the political result that settled this question in 
1892 is being considered now as a sober second thought by the 
po le. Theevidencesareso great and so universal that this side 

not inclined to cackle over it. It expects new victories ever, 
time there is an election, and will continue te expect them unt 
next November. 

The Senator from Missouri of course realizes, and his party 
associates do, that what they claimed to be the verdict of the 

ople in 1892, to which he has referred and thereby opened this 

iscussion—the voice of the oplo, the farmers, and otherwise 
in 1892—is now all being set a and reversed by the elections 


olf this act j 
Mr. VEST. After the very interesting 3 of the 
Senator from Maine I hope we can return to business, 


Mr. HALE. The Senator from Missouri started it. 
Mr. VEST. I did not start it. I said nothing about Oregon. 
Mr. HALE. The Senator from Missouri referred to the farm- 


ers. 

Mr. VEST. Iam perfectly content with the old maxim, which 
= believe we got from the Spaniards, ‘‘ He laughs best who laughs 

t. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We are laughing last at present. 

Mr. VEST. We shall see what is the deliberate verdict of 
the people of the United States. Whether my career in this 
Chamber be long or short (and I am rather indifferent as to 
that), and without putting myself amongst the prophets, I wish 
to make this statement, and I believe it and am certain of it, 
and time will prove its correctness. Protection as advocated by 
the other side of the Chamber is doomed. Depression, finan- 
cial and otherwise, may for a time retard tariff reform, but the 
system of protection is marked for destruction. It is as certain 
as vanns this country is in existence to-day and will continue to 
exist. : 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me? 

Mr. VEST. I prefer, if the Senator pleases, with all courtesy 
to him, that he deliver his political address in his own time. 

Mr. HALE. Ishall not interrupt the Senator further. The 
Senator himself brought the discussion on by referring to the 
election of 1892, and stating how the farmers of the country had 
put their foot of disapprobation on what the Senator calls the 


- 


false pretense of protection in relation to them. I donot fancy 
that we shall be led into a long political debate on this subject. 

Mr. VEST. I will yield the floor to the Senator if he wants 
& tical debate. However, I shall not take part in it. 

r. HALE. I merely wish to say in response to the Senator 
as to his firm conviction that protection is doomed in the future, 
that may be; time alone will tell; but we on this side of the 
Chamber believe that the doctrine of protection to American 
labor which is to be crystallized into formal and appropriate 
laws upon our statute books has gained more during the pres- 
ent session of Congress than in years past; that the manifesta- 
tions which have come from the other side, the attempts which 
have been made on their part to make a bill not based upon pro- 
tection, the utter and deplorable failure of their whole pro- 
gramme, are so firmly fixed in the minds of the people that not 
only the elections this year, but the elections in years to come 
will show that American protection stands higher and stronger 
in the minds of the American people than ever before. I say 
that in offset to the Senator's declaration. He is as earnest in 
his views as I am, and undoubtedly believes in themas strongly 
as I do in mine. Time alone can tell. 

Mr. VEST. Justa single word and I shall be done. So far as 
the operations of the high import duties upon animals are con- 
cerned, they may have some effect along the Canadian border. 
As to the general agricultural interest of the country, they have 
no effect.at all, unless it be (and it is quite an important one, es- 
pecially in the great West, where I live) to exclude from the 
country animals which may be used in certain specific agricul- 
tural pursuits. For instance, take the effect of the McKinley 
act upon that peculiar breed of animals, of horses which are used 
in Texas and along the Mexican frontier. The Mexican ponies 
inherit the instinct of herding cattle justas the collie dog in- 
herits the instinct for herding sheep. Every man who has any 
experience in that portion of the country knows that there is no 
animal so invaluable to the cattle herder in Texas as the Mexi- 
can pony, which can be bought for $5, $8, and $10 a head. 

Whatis the result of the McKinley act upon that specific in- 
terest? You cannot bring into this country from Mexico, where 
those animals are bred, a Mexican pony for herding purposes 
for less than $30. They are worth only $% and the duty is $30, 
or six times as much. That is what the McKinley act did. 

Mr. HALE. What is the duty on mules under the McKinley 
act? : : 

Mr. VEST. Thirty dollars per head on horses up to $150 in 
value, and then 30 per cent ad valorem above that. Thatis the 

resent law, You can not introduce a Mexican pony worth from 
to $10 into this country without paying $30 duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the country suffering on account of the 
want of the introduction of Mexican ponies? 

Mr. VEST. My facetious friend from Rhode Island always 
goes to the extreme. Now, he uses the word tinny as Si Ido 
not know that the people are emaciated and dying in the chap- 
parals along the plains, but [ know one thing in my personal ex- 
perience upon a ranch in Texas, which I am unfortunate enough 
toown. For three of those pn I had to pay some $35 apiece, 
when they were really worth $10 apiece. 

Mr. PEFFER. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri whether they were worth that amount when he got them? 

Mr. VEST. I think they were, because you can not get other 
horses to do the same work. Yet if I could have brought them 
into this country at a reasonable rate of duty I should have 
saved $75. But I am a patriot, and I paid it as a tribute to the 
genius of my friend from Rhode Island, who invented the lawof 
1890. That is the only effect.of the McKinley duties as to tho 
farmers generally in the country. They understand it. Itisa 
humbug from the beginning, and you can not sprinkle hay seed 
in your hair and go to the farmers of the West and by any such 
pretense win their votes. 

Mr. COKE. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me for a 
moment? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly, 

Mr. COKE. I will state that the McKinley act has completely 
suppressed all forms of commerce in live stock on the Rio 
Grande. = , 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Texas is right, and I know 
what he says to be true. 

Mr. COKE. It has completely suppressed it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We can not hear what the Senator from 
Texas says. x 

Mr. HOAR. Will not the Senator from Texas repeat his 
statement? 

Mr. COKE. Istated that the duties under the McKinley law 
have completely destroyed all commerce in livestockon the Rio 
Grande. That is a well-known fact. We can not import cattle, 


horses, or any other sort of stock under the law without paying 
a heavier duty than the stock s worth. 
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Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator from Texas whether the 

roduction of those animals in Texas is not stimulated by the 
oe and do not the figures and the Senator’s own observation 
show it is increasing in his own State by reason of that practi- 
cal prohibition? Do not his people raise more horses and po- 
nies? 

Mr. COKE. We do raise stock of all sorts in Texas, but the 
people of Texas want commerce with their neighbors, so that. 
they can exchange their produets. 

Mr. HALE. That does not precisely answer my question. 

Mr. COKE. They do not wish to be entirely shut. off from 
Mexico. I presume the people of New Mexico and California 
are similarly situated. 

Mr. HALE. Has not the productionof those animals in Texas 
increased very largely in the last three or four years? 

Mr.COKE. I do not think it has. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me to 
ask the Senator from Texas a question? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. CAREY. I wish to ask the Senator from Texas whether 
the prices in Texas of the elass of horses he is speaking about 
are too high to suit the producer? 

Mr. COKE. Iam not an expert about the prices of stock 
there; but I state the general proposition to bea fact, that there 
is no trading on the two sidesof the RioGrande. Since the Mc- 
Kinley law has been in force no cattle, no horses, no sheep, no 
hogs, no live animals at all have been broughtacross the border 
unless 5 been smuggled. 

Mr. V. Does not the Senator know that because of the 
increased produetion in the United States of cow ponies, carriage 
horses, coach horses, and all kindsof other horses in connec- 
tion with the disuse of horses for many purpose, the price of 
horses in the United States has been reduced from 50 to 100 per 
cent during the last two years? 

Mr. COKE. Does the Senator ask if I know that to be a fact? 

Mr. CAREY. Yes. 

Mr. COKE. My reply is that I do not know any such thing. 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator does not know anything about 
the subject? = 

Mr. COKE. I know that all kinds of stock and property of 
every character and description have gone down in value, and I 
suppose horses have gone down in same way, but in no 


greater proportion. À 
Mr. CA Y. I wish to say to the Senator from Texas that 
Iam somewhat familiar with pricesof horses. Iknowof one 


herd of horses where there were four or five thousand head two 
or three years ago, bred with thoroughbred stallions, using what 
ave known as the plain brood mares. For the last two or three 
months they have been retailing out fine horses, wellbred, with 
all the endurance of horses that are raised in Texas and on the 
lains, for 220 ahead. You can buy whole bands of horses simi- 
to the kind that are raised in the State of Texas to-day for 
810 a head. I can show the Senator from Texas such herds of 
horses if he desires to buy them, 

Mr. COKE. All [Ihave to say in reply to the Senator is that 
he can not designate any sort of property in the South and West 
that has not fallen exactly in the same proportion. The de- 
crease in value is not to horses, and not peculiar toany 
kind of stock. Cattle are as much depressed as horses, sheep 
are as much depressed as either, and hogs and all kinds of live 
stock, and indeed property of every description, have gone down 
in precisely the same proportion. 

Mr. CAREY. With the permission of the Senator from Mis- 
souri I want to state—and I know this to be a fact—that in the 
State of Texas the average herds of cattle are worth all the way 
from seven to fourteen dollars a head. That is what the North- 
ern purchaser has to pay in Texas. You can go into Mexico to- 
day and you can buy the same class of cattle, and justas good, 
for $4 a head, and buy them in Mexican money; in other words, 
po ean exchange your United States silver certificates on the 

rder line of Texas for Mexican money, and buy animals in 
Texas for $4 a head. 

Mr. COKE. Perhaps you could exchange some wheat for 
them, too, which would increase the price of wheat. 

Mr. CAREY. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. VEST. It seems to me the Senator from Wyoming proves 
too much for his side of the question. We were told in 1890, as 
I recollect very distinctly, that these duties were put upon live 
animals and other agricultural products in order to give a better 
market and better prices to the farmers of the United States. 
It seems that the McKinley act has not had that operation, ac- 
cording to the Senator from Wyoming, and that all these prod- 
ucts have gone down until they are at ruinously low prices to- 


day: 
happen to know something about prices in Mexico and f 
Texas; and the Senator states the 3 strongly when ne 


says you can buy cattle of the same sort in Mexico for $4 that 
you pay ten, twelve, or fourteen dollars for in the United States. 

hey are a different sort of cattle entirely. Climate makes the 
greatest difference in the world and breed makes all the differ- 
ence everywhere; and itis the same way with Mexican horses.. 
We never saw the time when we could raise ponies in Texas, in 
that great Southwestern plain country, for anything like the 
price they could be brought in from Mexico, leaving off the 
duty. Ihave seen the time when herds of ponies came into 
Missouri and you could take your choice for a flve-dollar bill 
and take the best pony in the herd. All that went away when 
we passed the McKinley bill, and nobody could bring in ponies 
paying $30 apiece in order toeross the RioGrande. They were 
shut out of the country. : 

Mr. CAREY. You want to shut them out and produce the 
same kind here. 

Mr. VEST. No; we do not raise the same kind, and we can 
not do it at the same prices. The resultof the MeKinley act 
was that you absolutely shut off all commerce and all commer- 
cial relations between the twocountries, and the herdsmen who 
could previously buy these ponies, whieh were the finest 
in the world for the purposes for which they were used, for five, 
six or eight dollars, could not buy them at all, and they had to 
take half-breed American horses or the cheap American horses: 
which were raised in Texas. That was the only result of it. 

lt might be added to what the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] 
has testified in regard to the effect of the McKinley act upon 
horses and cattle, that it has absolutely destroyed all other com- 
meree between the two countries. Mexico immediately retali- 
ated by putting up her duties upon all American imports, so that 
we were shut off from that market, and it was made absolutely 
im ible to get necessary articles from Mexico, and this was 
hailed, io triumphe, as a great commercial vietory. I do not see 
it, and I haye never been able to see it. : 

Mr. FRYE. As I understand it, in the interests of the ranch~ 
men of Texas the interests of the upper tier of States—Maine, 
New York, New Hampshire, and Vermont, and so along the 
northern border—are to be sacrificed. 

Mr. VEST. No, Mr. President, we put 20 per cent duty omall 
these importations. I would make the Maine man pay what the 
Texus man pays, and I would put the duty onaccording to value. 
I would not put $30 on a five-dollar horse and $30 on a one hun- 
dred and fifty dollar horse; but I would put the 20 per cent on 
all of them, and let the law operate, as it ought to do in every 
free country, justly and equitably. : 

Mr. HALE obtained the floor. 

M: r. PEFFER. Will the Senator allow me to offer an amend- 
ment? 8 

Mr. HALE, Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. I wish topropose an amendment te theamend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], which is 
toadd at the end of the paragraph these words: 

Provided, That this section shall not apply to that class of horses com- 
moniy known as ponies, raised chiefiy in CO: P 

Lagree with most of what the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
VEST] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. CORE] have said, that 
this class of horses are not considered valuable for farming pur- 
poses. They are used chiefly for herding and by families for the 
use of the little poopie sag the women, but aon oak not raised 
by the farmers of or of Nebraska or of Missouri, or any 
of the + grain-growing States anywhere in this country. So 
they ht very safely be admitted of duty, and yet not in- 
terfere with the business of horse 3 of farming . 
where in the country. The only reason why a duty might 
imposed upon them at all would be for revenue purposes, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment propone by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the amendment: 

Provided, That this section shall not apply to that class of horses com- 
monly known as ponies, raised chiefly in xico. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the explanation of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Vest} shows that we have struck another 
item where a Southern interest is cared for to the detriment of 
a Northern interest, This whole 20 per cent rate which is cov- 
ered by the bill is important because it is needed to apply to that 
local, narrow industry in Texas, which the Senator has described 
and which has been certified to by the senior Senator from that 
State [Mr. COKE]. 

I suppose we shall find them all through the bill, but until the 
explanation of the Senator from Missouri, backed the Sen- 
ator from Texas, I had not discovered what was at the bottom of 
this 20 per cent duty on live animals. It is to care for the herds- 
men and the farmers, if yow choose, the users of the small Mex- 
ican pony, which is a low grade animal and comes in cheap; and 
for that purpose the immense productions of valuable live ani- 
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mals and horses along our whole northern border are to be thrown 
open to the competition of our Canadian rivals. 

Mr. COKE. I will suggest to the Senator, if he will permit 
me, that New Mexico, Arizona, and California are equally inter- 
ested with Texas in this provision, 

Mr. HALE. I do not know how far it extends, but certainly 
as shown here in the Senate it seems to be a peculiarly local 
matter applying to Texas, and the Senators from the far West- 
ern States do not agree with the Senator in this respect. 

Mr. President, the main thing [ rose to say is this: . The 
Senator, in caring for his Texas friends, is overreaching him- 
self in his provision when it is applied to horses on the Northern 
border. e will get no revenue out of this 20 per cent, for the 
reason that on all the lower grade horses which can be poured 
in, driving our own production out, the rate of valuation will be 
sosmall, There is nothing in which undervaluation is more 
practicable and can be more easily carried out than upon the 
article of horses. 

The Canadian stock horses will be invoiced at $20, $25, or 830 
a head, and the duty of 20 per cent will amount to nothing; the 
Senator will get no revenue. He had better put the duty at 
some specific rate. If the amendment of the Senator from - 
sas is carried, then, looking at the matter broad and large upon 
both sections, the Senator will get his revenue by specific rates 
upon the lower kind of Northern horses, and will get his 20 per 
cent upon the Mexican ponies which are brought over; but 20 
pr cent applied, with the system of undervaluation which will 

found to be in vogue every day, will not only destroy the great 
and stimulated growth of horses which has taken place upon our 
side within the last three or four years, but you will get no rev- 
enue; the country will be filled with the Canadian poorer kind 
of horses, the Government will get nothing at all, and the 20 
per cent will be of no account, and will not figure in the duties, 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, I am somewhat surprised at 
the amendment as offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEFFER]. Iam familiar with the horse business of the West. 
In all the Rocky Mountain States, as well as in Western Ne- 
braska and Kansas and in the Pacific coast States shey produce 
all kinds of animals, small and large, and ponies in respects 
as perfect as any which are raised in Mexico. Indeed it has 
been made a business in some sections of the West to raise the 
small class of horses and ponies. I have bought hundreds of 
horses, which have been brought from Texas and sold as Texas 
horses, which I knew when I was 9 5 75 them were Mexican 
horses. You can tell by the brands, which represent very much 
a map of the United States. I have no doubt that my friend 
from Texas [Mr. COKE] is familiar with the brands. The per- 
sons from whom I purchased sold them as Texas horses, and I 
bought them as Texas horses, paying Texas prices. 

The reason Texas wants this barrier taken away is that the 
citizens of that State can import those ponies, I suppose, and 
sell them as Texas ponies. Any man who watches the market 
of live stock in the United States—not the price which is paid 
in the retail market, but the price which is paid in the whole- 
sale market—must conclude that we do not need any more live 
stock, certainly of the common order, in the United States. 

You have to pay high prices, it is true, in the retail market 
for your beef, but the man who produces it to-day scarcely gets 
enough money out of it to pay for raising it. 

This is true of stock-growers and farmers in Missouri as well 
as in Texas and other places in this country. The meat market 
to-day is absolutely and entirely in the control of trusts; you 
may call them by the name of trusts, for four or five firms control 
the meat product of the United States. The meat is as much 
in the hands of a trust and combine as sugar will be after the 

e of the pending bill. 

We do not need any more cattle in this country at present, we 
do not need any more horses in this country at present, because 
praca is a great overproduction of all classes of this kind of 
8 


tock. 

We raise in the West certainly as good stock as is raised in 
Mexico, and we raise some in the West just as poor as is raised 
in Mexico. We produce in California horses of exactly the 
same quality as are produced in Mexico; we produce them in 
Arizona, we produce them in Texas, we produce them in yb ba 
ming, in Colorado, in Idaho, in Oregon, indeed in all of that 
section of that great stock-growing country. Only a few years 
ago there were no horses of any account in many of those West- 
ern States. Now there are great herds of horses, numbering 
thousands in each herd. The business grew up rapidly; men 
invested large sums of money in horses; they imported horses 
of expensive quality, which the McKinley bill was passed. as I 
understand, to encourage as much as it was passed to discourage 
the importation of the poorer class of horses. 

Now, it is proposed to remove this duty, so that, as has been 
stated by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], you can go over 


into Canada and probably get horses into this country at an ex- 
pense of 20 per cent on a $50 horse, which has been heretofore 
sold perhaps as high as $200 or $250 in the market. There is no 
way to 8 this valuation under the ad valorem system. I 
have explained that ro can go into Mexico and get into this 
market the best cattle they produce down there, very much 
like the Texas cattle, for 20 per cent on $2 a head, or 40 cents a 
head. So the result of this provision in the bill issimply that 
you break down the prices of live stock in the West, while you 
increase the prices of cattle and horses in Mexico. 

I have as a citizen of the United States a great deal more in- 
terest in the people of the West than I have in those of Mexico. 
I have a great deal more interest in those people than I have in 
gratifying the desire of the pocie of Texas to be able to trade 
witha foreign country without the obstruction of tarif duties. 

It is somewhat singular that under this bill framed by the 
Democratic party, which has talked to the farmers of the West 
about the ou es committed by the Republican party, that 
they have framed it all the way through, from the commence- 
ment to the end, against the interests of the West, and the only 
interests which have been served in the framing of the bill, so 
far as agricultural interests are concerned, are those which 
directly affect the Southern States. 

We have heard much during the last four or five months 
about a great combination between the South and the North- 
west. If anybody has ever been crazy enough to think such a 
thing was possible, I think when he reads this tariff bill, which 
will probably become a tariff law, he will banish every such 
abies and will give up every such desire, if he has ever had 
such, s 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Democratic farmers of 
the country, when they contrast party professions and the prom- 
ises of Democratic platforms and orators with the provisions of 
this bill, must have a very confused notion of the real nature of 
the tariff reform for which they have voted. This will be es- 
pecially true of the Democratic farmers of the North, when they 
see that the knife has been applied mercilessly to every interest 
which they have, and that the duties upon the articles in which 
they are interested have been reduced enormously, while upon 
the articles which they buy in manycases the duties have been 
increased. When they compare the rates imposed upon North- 
ernagricultural products with the rates which are imposed upon 
Southern agricultural products, certainly their faith in the party 
which they have supported must very greatly diminish. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to a few cases of the 
nature to which I have alluded. The duty upon horses is re- 
duced from $30 a head to 20 per cent valorem. I think 
it will be impossible for the Senator from Missouri, or any other 
Senator, to convince the farmers who are engaged in raising 
horses all along the northern frontier that an importation 
amounting in value to $1,164,000 a year does not bring into the 
United States horses which pompam with those they produce, 
and that a reduction of the rate of duty will not, to that extent, 
increase the competition and reduce the selling price of the 
horses which they put upon the market. 

This bill imposes a duty upon sugar, a Southern agricultural 
product, of 40 per cent ad valorem, while the duties imposed 
upon Northern agricultural products are on an average 20 per 
centad valorem. This bill imposes a duty upon rice of more 
than 80 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. VEST. What did you impose in the McKinley law? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not talking about the McKinley law. 
Jam talking about the provisions of the bill the Senator from 
sch ope Ragin to the Senate. 

Mr. VEST. You are complaining of the size of the duties we 
have reduced, and yet you say we are discriminating in favor of 
the South. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Youare discriminating in favor of the South, 
for the reason that you have’ reduced the duties upon the agri- 
cultural products of the North very largely, and in this case more 
than one-half, 

Mr. VEST. How about rice? 

Mr. ALDRICH. You have left it substantially as it now is. 

Mr. VEST. Not at all. 

Mr. ALDRICH, You have made no substantial reduction in 
the duty on rice. 

Mr. VEST. That is a statement of fact which will be seen to 
be not true by turning to the bill. f 

Mr. ALDRICH. We shall reach the duty on rice before a 
great while, and I shall then be glad to discuss that question 
with the Senator. Iam only now calling attention to the great 
discriminations made in this bill in favor of the agricultural 

roducts of the South as against the agricultural productsof the 


orth. 
t of this question. When the intelligent 


Take another 
farmer finds the duties upon his products reduced, or that 
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they are placed upon tile free list, and finds a duty imposed on 
poset of 40 per cent ad valorem, and a duty imposed upon collars 
and cuffs of 80 par cent ad valorem, and the duties placed on a 
large number of the articles which he buys of three, four, five, 
eight, or ten times as great as those imposed upon his own prod- 
uct, he will be likely to ascertain the reasons why these dis- 
criminations have been made. 

It is the same old sectional question over again. The men 
who prepared this bill are the legitimate and pro 
of Robert J. Walker and the men who prepared the Democratic 
tariff bills before the war. This bill is prepared along the same 
line, and for the same purposes. The farmers of the country are 
intelligent, and I give greater significance than the Senator 
from Missouri seems inclined to give to the result in Oregon on 
the day before yesterday. It is true that Oregon has been a Re- 
publican State, but the extent of the victory now achieved in 
that State shows, as plainly as anything can show, that the farm- 
ers of the country are aroused, that they understand their real 
interests. Many farmers in Oregon who heretofore voted the 
Democratic ticket or the Populist ticket, in this case have sup- 
ported the Republican party, standing, as it does, squarely upon 
a protective platform. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I feel it as a duty I owe to the 
Northwestern peonio and the people of my State to say afew 
words in regard to this provision of the tariff bill. 

I think the amendment offered by the Senator from Maine 
prs, HALE], which restores the old duty of $30 per head on 

orses worth less than $150, and of $10 per head on cattle, ought 
to be adopted. The fact is that horses in that Northwestern 
country now are worth almost 1 8081575 8 That is owing partly 
to the great increase in the number of horses and to the less use 
for horses in the cities on account of electrical appliances and 
cable roads. Through these improved, scientific methods of lo- 
comotion in cities and towns, horse cars have almost been aban- 
doned, and the demand -for horses greatly lessened in conse- 

uence. It is almost impossible for those people now to raise 

orses or cattle with any profit, as has been stated by the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY]. 

Another fact in connection with this industry in my State is 
that we border on British Columbia, where the conditions are 
almost identical with the conditions in my own State. They 
raise horses and cattle there and bring them across the border 
for shipment East and make the competition so much greater 
for us. Horses now are very cheap. Ido not think that anyone 
would desire to have horses or cattle on the hoof cheaper than they 
are at the present time when bought by the head. It has come 
to such a pass that it is absolutely impossible for our people now 
to ship horses to the East and sell them with any profit, and if 
the duty which is now imposed is removed, that condition will 
be made permanent, thus working a great hardship tothat whole 
Northwestern country. 

As I say, horses and cattle on the hoof are now cheap enough 
to suit anyone. Beef in the Eastern markets is plenty high and 
will not be 1 if you remove the duty of 810 per head on 
cattle. This is plain from the fact that no matter how cheap 
cattle on the hoof is, the price of dressed beef in Eastern mar- 
kets maintains its high price. This is one of those items which 
should not be in the bill. It is one of those numerous items 
which discriminate against the Northwestern and Western 
country. The more you study the bill, the more convinced you 
are that very littlé consideration is shown to that section of the 
country, which, of all sections at the present time, needs en- 
couragement by legislation. You will simply strike another 
blow at the far West without conferring any corresponding 
benefit on Soy porion of the country, unless it be, possibly, the 
Rio Grande, in Texas. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a single word upon this 
proposed amendment. 

ew garg vst is not quite so near the Canadian border as 
the State of Maine, but, nevertheless, the productions of Canada 
come in direct competition with the products of the farmers of 
my State; and if this proposed change in the existing law is 
made, it will necessarily result in serious detriment to the best 
interests of New Hampshire, however much good it may do to 
the State of Texas. 

Some suggestions have been made of a 
connection with this discussion, and I may be pardoned for afew 
words in that line. New T for a long time has been a 
very close State politically. Her people imbibed Democracy 
from some of the greatest men who have ever honored this coun- 
try either in private or public station, and it has been a very 
difficult matter for the Republican party to wrest the control of 
that State from the arent Democratic organization. From 1882 
to 1892 we failed to elect a governor by popular vote, our consti- 
tution aeta a majority of votes to elect the chief executive; 
but, Mr. President, we had an election in New Hampshire in 


litical character in 
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March, 1894, for town officers, which ought to serve as an object 
lesson to our Democratic friends. The result, of course, was not 
quite as significant as it would have been had we elected State 
officers or it been a national contest. But I want to say to 
Democratic Senators, who have been hoping and praying that 
New Hampshire might enter the Democratic column, that if 
this tariff bill passes, or if this schedule relating to agricultural 
products becomes a law, they may as well abandon future con- 
tests in my State. 

In 1890 the two Congressional districts in New Hampshire 
elected Democrats to the House of Representatives. In 1892 
those districts were recovered by a very small plurality; but in 
the town elections in March, 1894, we had things all our own 
way, and simply because of the threatened tariff legislation of 
the Democratic party. Why, sir, in one Democratic town, a 
town thatordinarily casts two or three times as many Democratic 
votes as Republican, not a single Democratic vote was cast at 
that election; and in another, a very strong Democratic town, 
every officer elected was a Republican, except that they did 
give the office of hearse-keeper to a Democrat, in which there 
seemed to be very great appropriateness. 

The city in which the national Democratic committeeman 
from my State resides, for a great many years very strongly 
Democratic, gave a large Republican majority, and the returns 
from that election clearly indicate that if we could have a State 
election in New Hampshire at the present time—and the same 
will hold true in November next—instead of failing to elect our 
governor b pular vote, we should give the Republican ticket 
at least 10, majority. 

Mr. President, stripped from all disguise, this is a contest be- 
tween the North and the South; this is a sectional bill; there is 
no disguising that fact; and the people of the North are rapidly 


awakening to it. They appreciate the importance of the con- 


test, and will make known their disapproval of this bill as soon 
as they can get an opportunity to register their verdict at the 
ballot box, as they did a day or two ago in the great State of 
Oregon, and as they have done, as the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE] very pertinently suggested, at every election since this 
bill was proposed to the National Congress and the Democratic 
party announced its intention to enact it into law. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator be 4 enough to explain 
wies he referred to about Oregon? It was not exactly under- 


stood. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The information I have, I will say in an- 
swer to the Senator from Massachusetts, is—and I get it from 
the distinguished Senator [Mr. DoLPH], whom we all hope to 
see reélected to this body by the Legislature that is elected in 
Oregon—the information I receive is that Oregon, now havin 
a Populist governor, has elected a Republican governor by a 
least 15,000 majority, and that the Legislature is probably three- 
fourths Republican. z 

Mr. PEFFER. Iwill ask the Senator not to revise his re- 
marks for a đay or two until he hears from the back counties. 
[Laughter.] z 

Mr. GALLINGER. Ishall very gladly do that. Iam not as 
much interested in Oregon as in another section of the country, 
but the statement I have made was made upon the authority of 
the Senator from Oregon, who probably knows more about the 
facts than the Senator from Kansas can possibly know. Evi- 
dently the unholy alliance between Democracy and Populism 
has received its deathblow in Oregon, as it will in Kansas and 
Nebraska next November. 

Mr. President, from a political standpoint nothing would 
please New England better than to have this agricultural sched- 
ule enacted into law. If we were simply gs to the politics 
of the present situation we would hope that it might be passed 
without change; but I stand here to make an ap „and a very 
serious one, for the material rather than the political interests 
of the people whom I represent. 

Agriculture at the best in New England is not AR aed 
ous, but we are doing something to our credit in thatline. It 
is a matter of record that the little State of New Hampshire re- 
ceived the first prize for dairy products at the great Exposition 
in Chicago. We are doing something in raising horses and cat- 
tle and sheep; we are doing something in raising the necessa- 
ries of life on our sterile soil; and I appeal to the Senators hav- 
ing in charge this bill and to the Democratic side of this Cham- 
ber not to strike down the interests of the people of the section 
of country from which I come. 

It is a mistake upon their part from every possible standpoint; 
it will be a mistake on their part, in my judgment, looking at 
the future of political parties in this country, if they persist in 
discriminating against the North and in favor of the South, as 
they are discriminating in this bill, and undertake by lowering 
the duties, as they propose to do, on the agricultural products 
of New England, to bring into those States an influx of the 
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products of Canadian soil, thus doing great injury to the mate- 
rial interests of our people who are struggling to sustain them- 
selves on soil less fertile than the great West can boast. 

Mr. President, this is all I care tosay. I make this plea for 
the people whom I in part represent; and I have reason to hope 
that as the Democratic side of the Chamber after discussion re- 
ceded from their ition when they proposed to strike down 
the great granite industry of New England, so they may, with 
equal justice, not to say magnanimity, see the propriety of re- 
ceding from the proposed uction of duties in the schedule we 
are now considering. If they do not, they will live to regret 
their injustice; and the sectionalism of this bill will react upon 
them to their utter dismay and overthrow. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, horses areto quitean extent 
a special productionof my State and it is a production in regard 
to hich am personally in sympathy with the people of the 
State. Iam in favor of specific duties on the entire schedule of 
live animals, but if not applied to all; the rates upon horses 
should certainly be specific. 

I have been familiar with the importation of horses for fifty 
years, living for years directly on the line and in the household 
of a customs officer. I haye seen the operations of the law un- 
der ad valorem and under specific duties. I know that under 
the ad valorem system fraud and undervaluation is the rule, 
and that it drives honest buyers and importers out of the busi- 
ness of importation. 

Besides this, as a revenue matter it is entirely a give-away to 
the Canadian farmers. They have endeavored since the McKin- 
ley law went into operation to send horses abroad, but it has 
been a complete failure, as can be seen from the returns sines 
that law went into effect. The trade will go to the near mar- 
ket and to parties who see the animals, and the number sent 
abroad is therefore trifling. 

_ So, as a matter of revenue, it isa complete surrender of the 
revenue, and it is an encouragement of fraud and undervalua- 
tion. If the ad valorem duty applies at all on this schedule, it 
might apply, with less objection, tocattleand sheep, Although 
still very objectionable as to them, it is much more so in regard 
to horses, because it is more difficult to determine their value. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, some of my associates have been 
kind enough to speak for Oregon this morning, but Oregon does not 
need any one to speak for her. Shespeaksfor herself. Advices ro- 


ceived by me from the State indicate that the Republican State 
ticket has been elected by large pluralities, if not majorities over all, 
and that the governor has been elected by pf acer of somewhere 


from 10,000 to 15,000 votes; that the joint plurality for the Repub- 
lican candidates for Con will not be less than 10,000, and that 
the entire opposition, Independent Republicans, Populists, and 
Democrats, have elected less than 20 out of the 90 members of the 
legtslature, and I now predict, for the benefit of my friend from 
Kansas [Mr. Peerer], that when the back counties are heard-from 
the total results in favor of the Democrats, Populists, and Independ- 
- ents will not exceed 10 members of the legislature. 

Mr, President, Oregon has set her seal of condemnation upon the 
free-trade policy of the Democratic party. The le of Oregon 
came to know that every industry of that great State was threat- 
ened with destruction, and, as a matter of self-defense, they have 

ven their votes in favor of the party which believes in the pro- 

tion of American industries, the party which would, if it could, 
protect the lumber industry, the wool industry, the hop industry, 
the horse-raising industry, and all the agricultural industries of the 
country. 

I add ae peeked to submit some remarks upon the question of our 
relations with Canada, and we are now entering the thresh- 
old of that question. This 3 reduction of the duties upon 
horses is a proposition which affects injuriously a great industry 
in my State. Oregon is great horse-raising State. We raise the 
finest of horses for beauty, for endurance, and for speed, and the 
Indians raise what are denominated in this diseussion ponies, 
the cayuse horses, in abundance for our use. The reduction of the 
duty 1 5 5 horses will not only affect inj ot the people of my 
State, but, as has been said, the principal result of it will be to 
take revenue from the Government of the United States and put 


the difference between the present duty and the reduced duty into. 


the pockets of the horse-raisers of Canada and of Mexico. 

But by far the most indefensible and injurious provision of this 
bill is provision found in the next p aph, the provision by 
which certain agricultural products from Canada are to be admit- 
ted free of duty into the United States, because if Canada can get 
our markets free for her agricultural products, whatever duties may 
now be im upon similar products that are imported from the 
United States into Canada will beremoved. Agricultural products 
are not shipped from Canada to this country to any great extent, 
and Canada will gain by this bill should it become a law what she 
has been for years desiring and what she would be willing to make 
great concessions to this country to secure. 

Mr. PLATT. May I interpose a word there? 


Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. * 

Mr. PLATT. I do so because my attention lias been called to the 
next e tg of the bill, and I desire to say now that, so far as 
the Argentine Republic is concerned and so far as Russia is con- 
cerned, it provides for free wheat and free corn and other articles 
free immediately, because they have now no tariff in those countries 
upon those articles. 

Mr. DOLPH, I thank the Senator from Connecticut for the sug- 
gestion that the moment this bill passes we shall have free trade in 
these products with Russia and with the Argentine Republic—with 
Russia, where her agricultural products are raised by cheap labor, 
and with the Argentine Republic, where they have more vacant 
land and quite as rich soil and cheaper labor, and where they can 
produce agricultural products to any amount. 

Mr. President, the question of our relations to Canada is one of 
great interest to the people of the United States, and especially to the 
people of the State I have the honor in part to represent. The Cana- 
dian Dominion, with a territ | ter than our own, extendin 
from ocean to ocean, separat om the United States for 3, 
miles by an imaginary hne, with similar soil, mines of the same 
usefal and precious metals, forests of the same valuable trees, a 
sparse population, a large unoccupied territory of arable lands, is 
dependent for its prosperity largely, I might say entirely, upon its 
commercial relations with the United States. 

For the sake of securing free access to our markets and being 
able to share in the prosperity of the United States, there has been 
in recent years, and is now, a strong annexation sentiment in the 
Dominion, which has manifested itself in public meetings, public 
speeches, and in the public press, and has even controlled the result 
of elections. 

Eminent statesmen of the past in the United States haye pre- 
dicted that the United States would one day extend from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Isthmus of Darien. Many people on both sides of our 
international boundary believe that manifest destiny points to 
political union between the United States and Canada, 

But serious consideration of the subject of political union has 
hardly been entered upon by the people of either the United States 
or of Canada. Future events may force the question upon the 
attention of the poopie of both countries, but it is certain that the 
people of Canada will be ready to ask admission into the American 
union quite as soon as the people of the United States are ready to 
admit them. 

The United States is not seeking for acquisitions to its territory. 
Many people believe that territorial extension is dangerous to 
perpetuity of our republican institutions, and if Canada were knock- 
ing at the door of the Union, it is more than questionable whether 
a majority of the voters in this country would favor her admission. 
Some have advoeated commercial union between Canada and the 
United States. 

But commercial union is impractical. 

It receives no favor from those who believe in the protection to 
American industries, to American capital, and American labor. It 
is the producers of Canada who are seeking the markets of the 
United States, who are seeking commercial relations with 
us either by— 

First. The placing of her natural products upon our free list. 
This is what she most desires and this is what it is proposed to do by 
the pending measure; or 

Second. By a reci ity treaty by which she could gain some 
advantage of the United States, for all such treaties are but dickers 
between nations by which each hopes to get the advantage. 

Third. By commercial union by which the custom-houses along 
our international boundary would be removed and she would pos- 
sess free and unobstructive access to our markets, but world be com- 
pelled to adopt similar tariff legislation to our own as to other 
nations. 

Fourth. As I have said, there are many Canadians who, if they 
can not gain free access to our markets by any one of the foregoing 
schemes, are ready to become a part of the United States for the 
purpose of reaching our markets and sharing our prosperity. 

The first of these schemes for securing to the people of Canada 
the markets of the United States for their natural products, viz, 
by placing the natural products of Canada upon the free list, which 
is substantially the provision of the pending bill, is wholly in the 
interest of the people of Canada and secures nothing in return to 
the people of the United States. 

It would result, if adopted by Congress, in— 

First. Relieving the people of Canada from the payment of many 
millions in duties at our custom-houses, requiring additional taxa-~ 
tion of our own people to make up the loss of revenue, 

Second. It wouldmake Canadian farming profitable, the Cana- 
dian farmer prosperous, and more than double the value of all farm- 
ing lands in Canada along our northern border, at the expense of the. 
people of the United States. 

ere I will call attention to the effect of the provision in the 
next pa aph of the bill, All the farmers along our Canadian 
border, within the States of Oregon, of Washington, of Idaho, of 
Montana, of the Dakotas, of Minnesota, of Michigan, of New York, 
of Vermont, of New Hampshire, and of Maine, pay taxes on their. 
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farms. 
on their crops; they pay taxes upon the s of their farms; 
they hel 5 8 their State govern- 
ments, the county organizations, public schools, and help to con- 
struct and maintain highways. 

You cross over an imaginary line and the farmers all along the 
Canadian border in Canada from British Columbia to the Atlantic 
Ocean do not help to support the Government of the United States 
unless itis by duties levied at the custom-house, They pay no taxes 
upon their farms, or upon their farming implements, or upon the 
products of their farms, or upon their savings to maintain State 
governments; to maintain territorial organizations, to maintain 
public schools, and make and improve 0 s. The duties levied 
upon their products that enter into the United States and come into 
the American markets have been supposed to be an equivalent for the 
taxation which our farmers pay. But by the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill the Democratic majority of this body and the Democratic 
party propose that these Canadian farmers shall be relieved from 
all manner of taxation for the support of our Government, and their 
products shall be placed upon an equality in the American markets 
with the products of American farmers. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest that there is no quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VILAS in the chair). The 
Senator from Massachusetts suggests that there is no quorum 


They pay taxes on their farming implements; they pay taxes 


present. The Secretary will call the roll. $ 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Aldrich, vis, Jones, Ark, Platt. 
n. Dolph, Lindsay, Proctor, 
Allison, Dubois, h Pugh, 
rry: Faulkner, McLaurin, uay, 
Blackburn, e, Millan, 5 
rer 8 ; are Nee 
Caffery, sorge artin, e 
Candan Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Shoup, 4 
Cameron. ray, Mo $ Teler, 
Carey: ê, Murphy, ‘Turpie, 
Chandler, Palmer, ilas, 
Cockrell, Hawley, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Coke, oar, Patton, Walsh. 
Oullom, Hunton, Peffer, Washburn, 
Dani J Perkins, White. 


Mr. HARRIS. Iwish to state that my colleague[Mr. BATE]is 
absent underanorderoftheSenate. Uponany question thatma 
arise he is paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR}. 
I make the announcement for the day, and will announce it no 


more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from Ore- 
gon is entitled to the floor. 7 

Mr. DOLPH. Third, the placing of agricultural products on the 
free list would stimulate agriculture in Canada and cause rapid 
annual increased importation of icultnral products into this 
country from Canada to compete with the products of American 
farmers in our own markets. 

Fourth. Every additional bushel of wheat, orrye or buckwheat, 
and every additional foot of lumber imported into the United States 
would represent labor furnished to Canadians and loss of employ- 
ment to e citizens. 

Reciprocity between the United States and Canada in any form 
must be advantageous to Canada alone. 

Reciprocity in national products alone, as largely proposed by 
the pending measure, would be wholly one-sided. 

Canada would be given the markets of nearly 70,000,000 of people 
for her lumber, minerals, wood products, and agricultural products 
in exchange for her markets of five or six millions of eople. But, 
as Canada has a surplus of all these products, her markets would be 
of no value to us. 

Even unrestricted N would still be an unprofitable ar- 
rangement for the United States. 

If our export of manufactures to Canada were slightly increased, 
by it our imports of natural products would be y increased. 
Any gain to the manufacturer would be several times offset by loss 
to our agriculturists—a disastrous e Sra in my 8 

In some remarks of mine in the Senate March t, 1892, I discussed 
the question of reciprocity with Canada, and, with the consent of 
the Senate, I will insert in my remarks a quotation from what I 
then said: 

The isions of the reci ity treaty with Canada of 1854 are familiar $ 
Am 8 8 to take fish from British auc anton 
them on British shores, and British tishermen were accorded similar rights in our 
— — north of latitude 36°, The natural products of each country were 
admit to the other free of duty. The British were admitted to the free navi - 
porion of Lake Michigan and the use of our State canals, and we were to have 

free navigation of the St. Lawrence and the use of Canadian canals. 
Noone familiar with the results of this treaty will deny that they were 
tory.. The Canadians sent us their agricultural roducts and 
lumber, stones, and fish, and took from us breadstuffs and a limited amount 
of man ; but while our exports to Canada before the treaty took effect 


were more than twice the value of our imports and under the treaty our exports 
were doubled, our imports were much more increased and the balance of trade 
was against us. Canada greatly increased the duties on our leading manufac- 
tures, which caused a large reduction in value of ourexporta. Of the „000,000 
worth of imports from Canada during the continuance of the treaty 54 per cent 


came free of duty as against 58 per cent of our 
free; our entire e: to 


satis Sento as Sere Sete ett 
a ue less x 
the value of imports into this country. * T 
The rights of navigation to Americansin the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals 
were inadequate compensation for similar privileges granted to Canada. Canada 


doubled her exports of fish to the United 
received a severe blow by Canadian cor 


States, and our fishing industries 
tition. The United States lost in duties 
remitted on Canadian fish alone = 000, 000. The p: ity of Canada under the 
pore of the treaty appeared by the increased valne of her cultivated lands, 

he great increase in her agricultural 8 and the increased value in her 
export of lumber, The growth of her fishing industries wus marked. I he Cana - 
dian Dominion is naturally desirous of renewing a commercial treaty which 
resulted in such marked benefit to her. 

Our people became satisfied that a commercial treaty which secured reciprocity 
in the natural products of the two countries but allowed heavy duties on our 
manufactures Was calculated to benefit Canada at our expense. Although there 
were other reasons which had weight to terminate our treaty of 1854, no doubt 
one of the principal reasons was the unwillingness of Canada to extend the reci- 
procity provision to manufactures. That a commercial treaty might be nego- 
tiated between this country and Canada which would prove advantageous to both 
parties is probable, but in the light of onr past experience it is not probable that 
the United States will be willing to enter into a reciprocity treaty with Canada 
upon the basis advocated by the predominant party in the Dominion, a reciprocity. 
limited to the natural products ofboth countries. There are so many ohjection 

olitical and economic, to commercial union at the present time as to make tha 
5 

The ruling party in the Dominion has been endeavoring, and I think wisoly, 
for years past, by the adoption of what they term the national system, a protec- 
tive tariff upon imports which come into competition with home products, to 
build up Canadian manufactures, develop her natural resources, and make her 
commercially independent. She will no doubt be very reluctant to abandon a 
system which has already produced good results, and promises so much in the 
future; and while they, the 88 greatly covet the enlarged market which 
the free admission of her natural products into the United States to supply the 
demand of 65,000,000 of people would give them, they are unwilling to t 
their manufacturing industries to meet the competition of the manufact gin- 
dustries of the United States, which would follow the admission of American manu- 
facturos into Canada free. For one, believing that our agricultural interests are 
of prime importance, 5 the protection that can be afforded to them 

k a reciprocity treaty which can be at 
ed States for the Pear gee into this 


tgely increased 
Everyone admits, I think, that whatever 
ice ed from Canada is fixed 
1 Ae supply and demand in this country, and that duty is paid by the Cana- 
producer. 

‘Those who are clamoring forenlarged markets through reciprocity with Canada 
should also bear in mind that the market of Canada, on account of her compara- 
tively small ulation, is a limited one; that we largely control it now, and that 
under the bi est reciprocity we could not expect to monopolize it. The exports 
ofourmanufactures to Canada might beincreased byfallreciprocity, but herexports 
to this country of her agricultural products and the products of her fisheries and 
mines to supply our —.— markets would be greatly increased. The increase of 
our imports from Canada would largely exceed the exports of this conntry to 
Canada. In view of this fact, it is not to be wondered st that the sentiment in 
favor of unrestricted reciprocity with Canada is mostly confned to merchants aud 
traders, and that the farmers of the country as a rule are opposed to it. 

Itis apparent that whatever advan this country would derive from reci- 
procity with Canada would inure to the benefits of the manufacturers and traders, 
and whatever advantage Canada would receive would be at the loss of the 
farmers of this country. The time may come when the 8 of this country 
will not be sufficient to supply the home market, and it may be to our interest to 
open our markets to the importation of breadstuffs and raw material from 

anada.. But we havo not reached that point in our history and do not need to 


anticipate it. One ome is certain, Canada need not hope that tbe United 
States will admit free the products of her fisheries, her farms, her mines, and 
forests without opening 


Sopan to the free admission of our manufactures, or 
their admission at greatly reduced rates of duty, and just and liberal modifica- 
tions of the present commercial restrictions imposed upon our commerce. 
Commercial union contemplates uniform duties on foreign prod- 
ucts imported into either country. This is impracticable. Under 
the Constitution Congress is intrusted with power to levy duties. 


‘The House has sole power to originate revenue legislation. Uniform 


duties on imports could not be secured unless the Canadian Parlia- 
ment would surrender to the American Con ower to fix rates 
of duties for both countries—an impossibility. The scheme is im- 
practicable. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray] put the question in sub- 
stance to some Senator on this side of the Chamber the other day 
when addressing the Senate (I think to the Senator from Iowa 
“Would not the effect upon the industries of Canada with politic: 
union be similar to reciprocity in natural products?” Of course it 
would. But then Canada would be ours. In building up her in- 
dustries, in increasing the value of her property, in promoting the 
prosperity of her citizens we would be but increasing the value of 
the property and promoting the welfare of our own citizens. 

Mr. CULLOM. Who says that? 

Mr. DOLPH. I say that now. 

Mr. CULLOM. How does Canada happen to be ours? 

Mr. DOLPH. I did not say she was ours. 

Mr. CULLOM. The statement seems to have been made that way. 


Mr. DOLPH. No, I said the Senator from Delaware put the ques- _ 


tion to some Senator on this side of the Chamber (I think the Sena- 
tor from Iowa) the other day, with political union would not the 
result upon the prosperity of Canada be similar to that with unre- 
stricted free trade in natural products. I say of course it would 
be; but in that case, with political union, with Canada a part of 
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the American Union, when we promoted the prosperity of Canada 


our own prosperity. 


and of her citizens we would be 5 
t do not see exactly how 


Mr. CULLOM. I agree with that, but 
Canada was ours yet. 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, no; the Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. CULLOM. I should be very glad if it were, but, Canada not 
being ours, in taking the duties off of these agricultural products 
it seems to me we are helping Canada and injuring ourselves. 

Mr. DOLPH. We are proposing 19 do for Canada what, as I 
quoted the other day, was said by Mr. Erastus Wiman, a man who 
has discussed this question of our relations with Canada more than 
any other man in the United States and who has discussed it in- 
telligently, would be e e by political union between the 
United States and Canada. I put the question to him, when he was 
before the Committee on Canadian Relations, what would be the 
effect upon the value of property of Canada of political union, and 
he answered me, “It would make every dollar’s worth of property 
in Canada worth $100.” 

Mr. GRAY. Then, according to the philosophy and logic of the 
Senator from Oregon, that would be a disaster or a detriment to 
the rest of the country if Canada became ours. I should like to 
see how he escapes from that conclusion. 

Mr. DOLPH., Iam not talking about the conditions when Can- 
ada becomes ours, Mr. President, this country is one country. 
Maine and Washington and Texas and Florida are all parts of the 
Federal Union. en we build up Oregon or when we build u 
Texas or when we build up Florida or build up Maine, we are build- 
ing up our own country. When we make the citizens of those 
States prosperous, we are making prosperons citizens of the United 
States. But, sir, when we come to legislate for foreign countries, 
when at the present time we come to legislate in the interests of 
Canada or legislate in the interest of the Argentine Republic or of 
Russia, as it is proposed to do by the next paragraph in the bill, we 
are legislating for foreigners; we are building up foreign countries. 
Every day’s work we give to a citizen of a foreign country takes just 
one day’s work from the citizens of the United States. 

The Senator from Delaware appears to think that the relations 
between the States of the Ameriéan Union are the same as the rela- 
tions between foreign governments. He is oblivious to the fact 
that the United States is one country, with one constitution and 
one flag. That the power to regulate commerce and to protect 
American industries and American labor has been intrusted solely 
to Congress, and it holds this power in trust to use it for the equal 
benefit of every State of the Union. 

Mr. President, I am surprised at the suggestions that come occa- 
sionally from the other side of the Chamber in regard to the effect 
of the protective system and concerning the alleged free trade be- 
tween the States of this Union. You might as well talk about pro- 
tecting a county in a State or any municipality of a State or free 
trade between local subdivisions of a State of this Union. All the 
industries of this country are connected together, and the interests 
of every State of the Union are bound together. You can not hurt 
a State of this Union without injuring the entire nation. You can 
not benefit a State in this Union without helping to build up the pros- 
perity of the entire nation. 

You can not strike down the lumber or the wool industry or the 
fruit industry or any industry of this country but every industry 
in the country will feel the effect of the blow. It will affect every 
industry in the country. Ido not see the soundness of the argu- 
ment that because the States of the Union prosper with free trade 
between them, being mere parts of one common country, their citi- 
zeus being but a part of the people of the entire Union, we would 
not be injured by building up other countries at the expense of our 
own. Canada were a part of our country to-day, when we built 
=p the agriculture of Canada we would be building uP an industry 
of our own country. If we made every dollar’s worth of property 
in Canada worth a hundred dollars, as Mr. Wiman says would be 
the case with political union, we would be increasing the value of 
our own property a hundredfold. The citizens of Canada would 
have become citizens of the United States and our own citizens 
would cross the line, retaining their citizenship, taking possession 
of the vast resources of Canada and developing them for their own 
prosperity and for the prosperity of the entire nation. 

But while Canada remains a foreign country, I repeat, in build- 
ing up her industries, in increasing the value of her property: in 
yg the prosperity of her citizens, we would be-but increas- 

ng the value of the property of Canada and the prosperity of her 

citizens. With political uniðn, her forests, her mines, the vast area 
of her unoccupied soil, would be open to our citizens. Canada 
would become a part of us and entitled to share in the benefits of 
the American union and would no longer be a dependency of our 
most formidable rival for the commerce of the seas and the trade of 
the world, no longer a commercial rival. 

The relations between Canada and the United States would 
become that which exists between the States of the Union instead 
of the present relations of competing interest, commerce, and trade. 

The question to be determined by this Congress is whether we 
shall legislate in the interest of the peoples of England, Europe, and 
Asia, of the 55 Republic, or of those of the United States. 

The policy of every foreign country is to force upon our markets 


all their products they can. To furnish all they can of the products 
of their own laborers for consumption by our people. To care for 
their industries and their people, and not for ours. To buy as little 
of us and sell as much to us as possible. Our policy should be to 
buy as little abroad and to sell as much abroad as possible. 

No nation will buy more abroad than it needs for consumption by 
its people, and it will buy that where it can buy cheapest. 

It will buy what it wants of the products of 5 countries, 
whether it pays for them in gold or in commodities. 

If any nation refuses to buy of us, it will buy of other countries 
and leave us a larger market in other countries. 

We have been told here time after time that if we pursued a 
olicy which would prevent the free importation of the products of 
reat Britain, for instanee, into this country, Great Britain would 

retaliate by levying duties upon our icultural products, or by 
refusing to buy them. Let her do it. If Great Britain buys wheat 
of Russia and of the Argentine Republic instead of sending to the 
United States for it we will sell ours in the other markets of the 
world. There could be nothing done by the countries of Europe 
that would destroy the market for our surplus agricultural products 
unless every country in Europe united, and they never will unitein 
a policy of that kind so long as they need our breadstuffs. 

I repeat, if any European country wants to discriminate against 
our agricultural products let them do it. They will simply use the 
breadstuffs from other countries of the world which aese the mar- 
ket and they will leave us other markets. 

There never was soyining ii the proposition that unless yon buy 
of a nation you can not sell. The truth is that we do not buy of 
any nation, and no nation buys of us. Citizens of other countries 
buy of American citizens and American citizens buy in foreign mar- 
kets. Whenever a citizen of any country wants to buy somethin, 
abroad he buys it where he can buy it cheapest and get the most o 
the article and the best quality for his money. 

It is the law of self-interest that controls, and no question of tariff 
or condition of trade between the two nations. If we buy more of 
a nation than we sell we ati A have to send gold for it, and if a 
nation buys more of us than oy sell to us as the representative 
measure of all commodities and all property they will send gold to 
us, and they will continue to do it, no matter what our f legis- 
lation may be. 

Our employed and prosperous citizens have not complained of the 
MeKinley law. It is foreign countries which are n 

The Senate will recollect that the other day I read from an address 
of a distinguished member of the Cobden Club, who came over here 
as a committee to represent French interests before the Congress of 
the United States in connection with this Wilson bill. I read from 
correspondence between Chairman Wilson and this French gentle- 
man 8 olin, Usted France and other European countries are inter- 
ested in the Wilson bill. Do they urge the passage of the Wilson 
bill and more liberal trade with foreign countries on the ground 
that the interest of America would be promoted? Not at all. They 
claim that the McKinley law has restricted importations, cut 
down the amount of importations from foreign countries, and show 
how our exports have increased while our imports from those coun- 
tries have decreased; and that was the argument used before a com- 
mittee of the American House ‘of Representatives. I repeat there 
is not a producer in the United States claiming that the McKinley 
law should be repealed or modified. The clamor against that legis- 
lation comes from foreign countries and is from citizens of foreign 
countries, 

When Mr. Cleveland issued his famous free-trade message of 1887 
British newspapers were fulsome with their praises of him and his 
message. American sentiment was divided upon the subject of his 
message, but Euro countries were unanimous in its praise. 
They hailed it as a declaration in favor of free trade. They saw 
in it the promise of increased exports to the United States; of 
increased production in their own countries; of increased employ- 
ment for their laborers; of a policy on the part of the United States 
which would promote the wealth and prosperity of those countries. 
I repeat, that the complaints concerning the McKinley law have 
come not from American citizens but foreigners. 

It is pressure from other countries that is seeking to reverse our 
protective policy. Shall we yield to the demand of foreign coun- 
tries; shall we legislate in the interests of foreigners an tins 5 
countries; shall we open our markets under this pressure to the 
free importation of foreign products; shall we buil 
dustries and permit our own to be beaten down? 

I know what the answer of the Senate will be. The Democratic 
majority of the Senate will answer, “(Les; we will have free trade; 
we will build up the agriculturists of Canada; we will build up 
foreign industries; we will give labor to foreigners, taking it from 
American citizens; we will take bread from the mouths of American 
laborers and their families and give it to foreign laborers.” Iknow 
what answer the people of the United States would make to this 
question if they had an opportunity. I know what answer they 
have made to it whenever they have had an opportunity. I know 
what answer Oregon made on Monday last to this question. The 
people of Oregon said: As for us, we are for America; we are for 


up foreign in- 


erican labor; we are for American industries against any and 
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all foreign countries.” That will be the declaration of every Northern 

State in November next, 

e ULLOM. May I interrupt the Senator a moment right 
ere 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOM. Ido not think it is out of place for me to enforce 
what the Senator is saying in reference to the present sentiment of 
the Northern States. For instance, in my own State on Monday 
last we had an election for a judge of the supreme court. Both 
parties nominated their candidate, one a Republican and the other 
a Democrat, Every county in the district in which the judge was 
to be elected was a Democratic county except one, which I think 
gave a very small Republican majority. The district was composed 
of the counties of Adams, which in 1892 gave Mr. Cleveland 1,673 
majority, Brown, 688, Cass, 559, Fulton, 305, Hancock, 739, Mason, 
596, Menard, 467, Morgan, 535, Pike, 743, Schuyler, 317, and Scott, 
276, leaving McDonough, which gave Harrison 83 majority. Add- 
ing those majorities together and deducting the county going 
Republican the district gave Mr. Cleveland a majority of 6,810. 
received just a little while ago a dispatch from that district stating 
that— 

The twelve Democratic counties of this supreme judicial district elect Joseph 
N. Carter supreme judge 

Mr. Carter is the Republican nominee— 


by forty-five hundred, a forecast of what is to come in Illinois this fall. 


I only throw this in, by leave of the Senator from Oregon, to 
show that not only has Oregon expressed íts views upon the present 
situation, but IIliniois, too, in the same line, whenever it has an 
opportunity. A 

e change in this judicial district is in favor of the Republican 
party, and amounts to abont 11,000 votes. ? 

Mr. DOLPH. At every opporeunit the people of this country 
have had since the last Presidential election to express their senti- 
ment in re: to the question of the tariff they have condemned 
free trade. They have either taken a sober second thought and 
chan; their minds concerning the tariff since the Presidential 
election, or that election was not a test of the sentiment of the 
people on that question. Even the majority in the Senate has been 
affected by this sentiment. The Democratic » party has become a 
party afraid of its platform. It has abandoned its platform in the 
amendments now proposed to the pending bill. ey think they 
can ignore Oregon and the other Western States where the wool 
industry is a great industry, and where the lumber industry is a 
great 7 8 880 0 They abandon all political hold on those States, 
and claim to be consistent because they put Inmber and wool on 
the free list, and at the same time amend their bill so as to give 
protection to the very people they have denounced on this floor for 
the last twenty years. s 

As I said the other day, we no longer hear anything about robber 
barons. Ihave not heard that expression during the present ses- 
sion of Con . Itwasflip on every Democratictongue three years 
ago when the McKinley bill was under consideration. The robber 
baron’ have come to be a favorite class. Carnegie is protected by 
the bill, and so are all the producers of manufactures of steel and 
iron, You do not hear any more about the great profits of the 
woolen manufacturers or the cotton manufacturers. They are all 
to be favored. The Democratic majority of the Senate have fore- 
seen what the political effect of the proposed Wilson bill, if it 
became a law, would be in this country, and they are endeavorin 
to hedge against it. They have ignored their platform, ignore 
their principles. They assert now that the bill fairly protects 
American industries—a party that by two-thirds of the delegates 
to its national convention in its platform declared that protection 
was robbery now advocates the passage of the pending bill on the 
ground that it is a protective measure. 

I hold in my hand the report of the Finance Committee made on 
March 3, 1891, upon a resolution directing the committee ‘‘ to ascer- 
tain in every practicable way, and to report from time to time to 
the Senate, the effect of the tariff laws upon the imports and 
exports, the growth, development, production, and prices of agri- 

tural and manufactured articles, at home and abroad; and upon 
wa; domestic and foreign; and for this purpose they are author- 
ized to sit by subcommittee or otherwise, ete.” 

The report was made by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 
I will not quote at length from, but I will ask leave to insert in 
my remarks a quotation marked on the first two pages, if there be 
no objection to that course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Vılas in the chair). If there is 
no objection the matter will be inserted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


From 3 to the end, all the places visited by us in our own coun- 
at were in g in population, while on the other side of the line, as we were 
ormed, the pop ion was everywhere diminishing; St. Johns, opposite to 
Eastport, had 4,000 less population in 1891 than in 1881. From the testimony 
taken it was clear that the United States offered better markets and higher prices 
for ee and 8 that Canadian farmers had to sell than could be ob- 
tained in the Canadian Dominion, and the price or value there of horses, cattle, 
or aber, hay, pease, beans, potatoes, butter, s, and poultry was invariably 
as much below the selling price in the United States as the amount of duties im- 
and the cost of transportation. When the duty on impo: 
the price of horses fell in Canada. It was the same with 
When the duty on pine lumber was reduced 81 per 


horses was 
and bar- 
feet, tha 
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amount was at once generally added to the price of the lumber in Canada, so 
that no advantage was derived by the United States from the reduction of the 
duty. So far as the Canadian Dominion is concerned there is no doubt they bear 
the entire burden of duties a on their exports into the United States. 

It was also ascertained at tport, Me., from the owners of the sardine fac- 
tories, who are among the largest consumers of tin, that the increased duty there- 
on has increased the price to the amount of $1 per box—amounting to I mill on 
each can of sardines—but that it had not affected their business nor the wages of 
their workmen, but that consumers were supplied with es at less cost than 
ever. Some of them, however, admitted that, in consequence of the much cheaper 
labor elsewhere, they could not sustain their sardine business in the absenco of a 
protective tariff. They did not favor the abrogated reciprocity treaty. 

More or less of emi ts appeared to be entering into our country from the 
Canadian Dominion all along the border line, and at some points it was stated 
that large numbers in the spring of the year, as at Newport, Vt., of 800 per day, 
often came in to find employment for the season and returned in the autumn. 
Others for the same purpose came in the autumn and returned in the spring. 

That wages were much less in the Canadian Dominion was stated everywhere, 
ranging in amount from 15 to 33 per cent and in some cases even to 50 per cent. 
In some 8 the greatestidifference was in common labor, in others it was in 
skilled labor, When border towns were in close proximity, or only separated by 
a river, the difference appeared to be less, in consequence of the competitive 
action and reaction of the towns upon each other. It Was dec , however, that 
by. going farther into the Dominion wages would be found to diminish, but by 
going farther into the United States they would be found to increase. The 
average difference of all kinds of labor between the twocountries may be reckoned 
at more rather than at less than 25 per cent. 


Mr. DOLPH. While engaged asa member of the special commit- 
tee srpyinted to inquire into our relations with Canada I assisted 
in t: 2 much testimony upon the subject of our trade with Can- 
ada. o found many people who were engaged in merchandising 
and in the commission business in large cities along the Canadian 
line favorable to some commercial arrangement with Canada by 
which our manufactures should be admitted into that country free., 
Their object was to obtain a larger market for the goods in which 
they dealt. I took occasion to 8 some of them as to the prob - 
able character of our trade with Canada under reciprocity, and in- 2 
variably, I believe, when questioned 7 875 that subject, it appeared 
that they expected that the increase of our exportations to Hanns 
under any reciprocity arrangement would be of our manufactured 
products, while the imports from Canada would be largely agricul- 
tural products and raw materials; in other words, that the farmers . 
of the country, the lumbermen of the country, the workers in our 
mines, routs pay the consideration to Canada for an increase of our 
trade in manufactured articles with her; that they should suffer this 
ruinous competition with the agricultural products of Canada, the 
raw materials of Canada, for the purpose of increasing the or- 
tation of manufactured articles. at they were correct in their 
understanding of the effect of reciprocity with Canada is apparent 
from the following statement, showing the character of our imports 
of dutiable articles from Canada for the year ending June 30, 1887, 
which I 720 insert. It is an old statement, but it illustrates the 
case as well. 


8 
orem 
Values. rate of duty 
collected 
Per cent. 
Animals 20 
Barley . .. 16. 20 
Wheat 17.16 
Coal bituminous iss acess cases ssa csbcwentacensaswees 24. 21 8 
Fish: 
rc 17 
Herring, pickled. 14. 
Mackerel, pickled 23.18 * 
„„ 8 
1 OSO A — 5 19. 39 
% AY VTV 24. 44 
EL r . T E 24.05 
Wood, and manufactures ꝶꝶꝶmtt.t.n e 18. 28 


The Senator from Maine the other day inserted in his remarks a 
table showing the agricultural produets which were exported into 
this country in 1890 and 1892, showing the decrease under the 
McKinley law, which I will submit and have inserted in my remarks. 


Articles. 1890. | 1892, Decrease, 
81, 887, 895 | $1, 094, 461 $793, 434 
= 104, 62 21.327 83, 296 
105, 612 44,537 61, 075 
1, 793, 1 494, 409 1, 298, 695 
235, 436 200, 125 35, 311 
175, 563 112, 300 63, 203 
149, 479 27, 661 121, 818 


1, 354, 485 8, 228, 076 
20, 460 53, 750 
598, 567 324, 230 

20 290 
41, 886 267, 029 
68, 048 023 


Also, in this connection, I submit.a table showing the duties on 
cultural products under the law of 1883, the law of 1890 (the 

act) and as proposed under the Wilson bill. I think this 
e up before the recent amendments were proposed, but it 
will answer my purpose quite as well. 


8 ots. und 
— pound...) 


‘orses— 
If valued at less 


Less than one |. 
year old, 
One year old or 


88 
È ni pY 
11 


4 do 
20 cts. per bushel. < 
15 ots. per bushel.. 


2 cts. per pound... 


2 ots. per pound . .. 


cts. per bushel.. 
-| 25.cts. per bushel.. 


— — 


8 


26 cts. per bushel. . 
3 cts. — 


Statement showing imports of ucts before and after the passage 


Year ending June 30 
1880. : 


t 


Imports (both 8 and dutiable) 
of— 


e 
Aon . 5 


9323 24, 671, 640 


Decrease, $10,801,193, or 30 per cent. 
I hold in my hand a newspaper clipping calling attention to the 
ressions of leading trade journals in Englan 
ect of the Wilson tariff, which, if there be no objection, 
insert withont reading. 
TRADE CONGRATULATIONS IX ENGLAND. 
Tho leading trade journals that are now coming to hand from England indicate, 


more and more every week, how interested, and how excited even, the British 


manufacturers are the of their lion's share of 
our manufacturing industries. When ilson tariff was first mado public, it 
was considered advisable to muzzle the British b „ and it was evident 

0 should be behind the al at any rate 
where it would not attract the eye of the American eagle. But the anxiety, the 
desire, the Pi ce to snatch our business from us too much for their 
discretion, and we learn from one paper, about tho wi trade, thatthe ‘‘pros- 


of an inereased business with the States is, however, very hopeful.” 5 
urther: ee eee e in its proposed form, it will oa 
greater difference in export of lower classes of 6 

c or weight. duty wei 9 This will bo a * in the 
ion of the bill. Nothing can be fairer than an ad valorem but the 
difficulty always exists that there are unprincipled lo who énvariably under- 
f and those who make honest dec s are made to suffer for the 
ults of others. 


under d 8 
is what the Bradford, England, correspon 
lis. ed in Manchester. This bold Bradford man throws aside 


EA SAh risy. He intimates the straightforward C 
ences an . He ‘orwi of Cousin 
Ben Poan, open a sae 4, 1893, congratulated tho —— turers of 
Sheffield that would secure control of the American markets, a policy 
that it appears been an ig Mr. Meeker, the American consul at 
Bradford. The conclusion at which the ‘ord expert in the English worsted 


trade arrives is that the pro: ‘Wilson tariff measure wakes to the manufac- 
to a market repre- 


clause hurt the Bradford manufacturer?” ‘This ope ion is remarkably 
interesting reading, and would AEE the majority of Ways and Means 
Committee, if they aro really capable of comprehending the sotual. intricacies of 
‘tho business of manufacturing 9 
In the hope that some of these “tinkers, IAG, ae of American fi 
beep eee of American manufacturing industries, and stranglers o: 

American labor, may be able to sce beyond the length of their noses, and may be 
able to grasp the actual conditions of some subject that exists beyond the coun- 
try haniets whence they emanate, wo uce this Bradford correspondent's 
remarks in fnll, as published in The Manufacturer: 

‘There is no doubt that the slight infusion of buoyancy into this market has 
been the result, toa partial extent, of the publication of the new tariff p. in 
America. A a many opinions have been expressed and some figures given as 
to the favorable character of that tariff from the point of view of Bradford wool 
staplers and manufacturers. Buta good man; foe and a good many valua- 
ble figures have been kept back because Bradior men foar that capital will be 
made of them by American Republicans. Some even say that such statements 
might prevent bill from . There is no adequate 2 for this fear, 
which is entertained chiefly in trade quarters. In tho first place, Mr. 
Meeker, the American consul, tells me that there is not the slightest doubt the 
bill will pass, and, in the second place, every man who reads his eekly Ste thor- 
oughly knows that Mr. M ani other Republicans have dosed the Ameri- 
can public ad nauseam with fi as to the injury the new tariff will inflict 
on American manufacturers and the tit will confer on English manufac- 


deep-set desire in America for an ameliorated tariff will not bo balked by the rep- 
rn of the stale story that that tariff will benefit a few English towns. 80 I 
ave my say. 

“To 88 Wust the tariff will mean to the Bradford trade, I will — ina 
sentenne, show how it will affect worsted coatings, which form half of the Brad- 
ford exports to America. A worsted coating, cos in Bradford 2 shillings a 
yard, ayn under the now tariff, cost in New York percent more. Under the 

t McKinley tariff it .costs in New York 150 per cent moro, und under the 
iff which preceded the McKinley duties 118} per cent more. These figures have 
not been previously stated, nor have others which I am going to give. A good deal 
has been made out of the fact that the American vane Dian, Sad ny under the new 
tariff, will get their raw material and statements have been made that this 
will almost nullify the benefits conferred by the tariff in the shape of reduced 
duties. Now, free wool to America—for the first time since America has been a 
country—must mean to wool staplers in Bradford—and Bradford is the center of 
tho wool of the world—a larger increase of business. T. will have far 
easier access than they ever had to a market r te tion of 70,000, 
000. Free trade in wool with America can not but be to the advantage, thereforc, 
of one branch of the Bradford 8 

“Now, take tho Bradford manufacturers, and how free wool tothe American maw- 
facturer will affect the Bradford makers is a question that has not been 
thoroughly gone into. Sixteen pounds of Greasy wool will produce 10} pounds 

1 That 10} pounds of will spin into 9 pounds o —.— Wooa soap K 
Anite: a! ‘ 8 0 

wool. The American manufacturer, under the new tariff, will Ret in2 8 of 

on, I. e., 22 cents 

pay 


150 per cent on the Bradford cost. The new tariff will make him pay 48} per cent 
on the Bradford cost. Thero is 100 percent less duty on the manufactured articlo 
Brad will 


from ey. 85 22 cents concession 
on his wool—for the 2 pounds that pona a yard of cloth. That wool costs, 
say, 8} pence a pound in Bradford. Under the new tariff the American manufac- 
turer will pay abont the same. There will be no op S He will give 17 pence, 
therefore, for his 2 pounds of wool. At the present ho pays 17 pence plus 
11 pence duty, or 28 pence. He will get his raw materiil, ‘ore, for 86 per 
cent Jess under the new tariff, but then the importer in New York will pay for 
the cloth of the Bradford manufacturers 100 per cent less than he does now. ow, 
under such circumstances, can the free-wool clause burt the Bradforil manufac- 
turer? It is a matter not yet clear, from the American tele; 8, Whether tops 
and rovings will come under the class of ‘crude’ materials, which, like raw mate- 
rials, are to be admitted free. If tops and rovings are admitted free, that involves 
a new set of considerations, but only with the same conclusion. If American 
manufacturers are going to allow Bradford to at out the first processes of 
manufacture for them, well, all the better for Bradford.” 


Our Democratic friends are granosa to pattern after the reve- 
nue policy of Great Britain without taking into consideration the 


different conditions of England and the United States. One a Bea- 
girt island with a large population compared to its area, with 
+ wealth concentrated in a few hands, with great manufactur- ` 
ing establishments built up by generations of protection, with a 


1894. 
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largo merchant marine built up under and maintained by subsidies; 
the other with a territory extending from ocean to ocean an 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, vere perp of 44 States and 
several Territories, possessing every variety of climate and soil and 
capable of untold resources. What might be advantageous to 
England might be disadvantageous, yea, ruinous to the United 


States. j 
But I deny that the tariff policy of Great Britain is advantageous 
toher. Idenounce it as the worst crime any nation has cted 


upon its own people during the nineteenth century, if not since the 
en stars sang together on the day of the completion of crea- 


tion. It has brought poverty, ruin, and starvation upon her. It 
has increased the hoards of the rich, but increased the poverty of 
the masses. 


It has built palaces, transformed farms into deer parks, helped to 
build up a great merchant marine, sustained great manufacturin, 
enterprises; but it has destroyed agriculture, made farming unprof- 
itable, thrown labor out of employment, driven capital out of the 
country to seek foreign investment, created 7,000,000 paupers, one 
to every five of the population, foreed 14,000,000 more to work for 
103. 6d. per week. It helped 2,000,000 of British subjects, but itim- 
poverished 32,000,000. 

It has destroyed Ireland. Her once p rous and happy popu- 
lation of 9,000,000 has been reduced to 5,000,000 starving poor. 
Four million have been driven into exile to avoid starvation, or 
“te "= grave by the free-trade policy forced by Great Britain on 

elan 

Her people are naturally industrious and economical. Ireland, 
under a protective system, has been made to bud and blossom as the 
rose and her people $o prosper. Under such a system contentment, 
happiness, and good o; reigned. Allher poverty and all her woes 
to-day can be traced to the commercial policy of Great Britain. A 
be del discussing the processes by which Ireland has been impover- 
ished, says: 


Treland has an ip Spee See soil and is pre-eminently adapted to the raising 


of cattle, sheep, and all kinds of . She has therichest pasture land 3 
has an abundance of cheap fuel, is rich in mineral resources, and has many of the 


t harbors world. 

Tho Irish, at a very carly date, devoted their attention to the raising of cattle 
for English markets. In the seventeenth century it became a very lucrative 
business and the first great source of Irish wealth. But Parliament, in obedience 
to the demand of English landlords, passed alaw prohibiting the importation 
— 7 Trelai of all cattle, sheep, and swine, of beef, pork, bacon, mutton, butter, 
and cheese. 


The source of Irish industry having been destroyed, the Irish having a few 
ships built others, and betook themselves to commerce, establishing a large and 
flourishing trade with the colonies, with the East and West Indes and the conti- 
nent. But again England interfered, and Parliament, to please English shi 


builders and traders, the celebrated navigation laws, prohibiting the Iris 
` from . on trade with the colonics, and thus Ireland's flourishing colonial 
trade was cut off and forever destroyed 


Ireland was now completely at England's mercy. Forbidden to raise cattle for 
— markets, forbidden to build up a merchant marine, forbidden to trade 
with other nations, they were still determined to live on the beautiful soil God 
had given them. Though crushed in spirit and they still had the 
indomitable pluck so characteristic of the Irish race, and they turned their atten- 
tion to the raising of sheep and manufacturin; wool: and it soon a flour- 
ishing industry, Trish wool,” sa, pagr “was the finest in Europe, and Irish 
cloth was eagerly t after." All were for a time prosperous, but England 
became alarmed and jealous at Ireland's prosperity, and Parliament again crip- 
pled them by prohibi laws. 

The Irish wool indus: 


their board. 8 to America. 
What did the Irish next? They developed their fisheries, but as the in- 


le. 
Flood, made PEN P England which 
free. One of the first acts of the 


lacing heavy duties on all tapi rted — 
s 


ere was a ready home market for produce, and a continually increasing 
demand for the wares of the manufacturer. The laborers had steady employ- 
ment at high wages; they were well fed, comfortably housed, an . 
clothed. This was Ireland under „protection.“ But. alas, it could not last long. 
English monopolists and landlords could not brook such growing prosperity. 
Pitt came upon the scene, and by one of the fonlest acts known % history, 
Ireland was drawn to England, and England's free-trade was forced her. 
Thus again was Ireland robbed of her prosperity. English manufacturers 

Jutted the Irish market, undersold them, crashed them. ive million of 

2 — were thrown out of work. Almost all manufacturers closed their doors, 


and sought elsewhere a living. 
pt in 1802, the first year of English free, 


Acc g to the Government re 
trado under the ‘act of the Union,” there was a population of 8,000,000; employed, 
2,000,000; unemployed, 6,000,000. Those without work had to seek it somewhere, 
d many, as in 1699, went upon the land. Renta rose from ene pound to ten. 
re g no home consumption, the price of produce fell almost to nothing. 
The tenants could not pay the rent; the landlords were bankrupt; the who 


island was in gloom and despair. Then came the famine with all its horrors— 


whole families laid down and died. Over 2,000,000 
000 more came to America, And so it has continued to thia day. 

fA poverty and degradation, and siuply for the wast of aalf government and 
ani v an k wan -governme:; 
the wight te adopt and maintain a 3 ve policy. r 

Quite as an appalling example of the blighting and blasting influ- 
ence of free trade is presented by the condition of India. With 
the same relentless disregard for the welfare of the inhabitants of 
British India she always exhibits when dealing with her dependen- 
cies, she forced free trade upon India and destroyed its 1 
and impoverished its people. Like a blighting frost, which in an 
hour scorches the blossoms and destroys the hope for the season’s 
fruitage, free trade touched the manufactures of India and 
were annihilated; her factories, and they dwindled away; her com- 
merce, and it was destroyed; her agriculture, and the tillers of the 
soil were plunged into the hapless slavery of abject poverty. 

Every one of the dependencies of Great Britain, having the leg- 
islative power to do so, have repudiated free trade and have adopted 
the protective system. Canada imposes duties upon importations 
from Great Britain, and is protecting and or pase up her indus- 
tries. Australia has adopted protection, and the policy has greatly 
stimulated her industries and increased her prosperity. Englani 
forces her policy upon her dependencies where she can, and where 
she can not do that they repudiate the policy and adopt the only . 
policy by which the prosperity of a people can be secured, the 
policy which keeps labor employed and thus increases wealth. 

Something like-a decade and a half ago Germany, under the lead 
of Bismarck, adopted the protective policy, and protection in 
Germany has produced the same beneficial results it has every- 
where else. Her industries have been stimulated, new industries 
have been built up, labor has been employed, wages have advanced, 
and the general condition of the country, and especially of her la- 
boring classes, has been improved. 

If you would have an object lesson of the effect of protection upon 
the laboring classes, contrast the condition of the laborers of Great 
Britain with those of France. 

In Great Britain tenement houses, 8 ignorance, a badly 
clothed and worse fed laboring class. France, where protection 
has prevailed for three-quarters of a century, where by her tariff 
laws the importation of many articles is absolutely prohibited, 
where the smallest industry is protected as well as the greatest, the 
masses are comparatively well clothed, well fed, in ent, indus- 
trious, and happy. Indeed, so well off financially that when France 
was called upon to raise the great war indemnity to Germany she 
received it largely from the poorer classes of her own citizens, 

I here refer as to the effect of free trade in England to the report 
of a commission that was i aan on the 29th day of August, 1885. 
On that date Victoria, by the grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, defender of the Faith,” 
issued a commission to certain“ trusty and well-beloved cousins and 
councilors” and others, numbering twenty-six, the Earl of Iddle- 
sleigh being the first and the Earl of Dunrayen being the second, 
the object whereof is set forth in the commission, as follows: 

“Whereas we have deemed it expedient that a commission should forthwith 
issue to inquire and report upen the extent, nature, and probable causes of the 


hed by famine and 2,000,- 


probabli 
hal ei now or recently prevailing in various branches of trade and industry, 
and whether it can be alleviated by legislative or other measures.” 


Sir James Caird, the senior land commissioner for England, and 
a great authority, testified before the commission to the continual 
depression and ruin among the agricultural classes of England. 
ter giving the result as to the different countries, he was asked: 


Have you made any generalization of the result? 

Answer. Yes; Ihave, ton gigs ee Sagi with ten years ago, as deduced 
by me from these figures which I have already given, would show on an average 
that the landlords have lost 30 per cent, the tenants 60 per cent, and the laborers 
10 per cent, and putting that into figures, it brings out that on 265, 000, 000 of 
rental for the United Kingdom the landlords' loss of 30 per cent would be equal 
to about £20,000,000 and the tenants’ 60 per cent, inasmuch as their income 
bo taken at half the rental, would be just the same; that is to say, 60 per cen! 
on half the rental is also £20,000,000, With regard to the laborers there was a 
difficulty in estimating the amount of reduction, but I will place before your 
lordships the way in which I endeavored to arrive at it. 


The following is from the final report: 


With very few exceptions trade is reported to be depressed, and in many cases 
it is consi to be more de than at any previous period. The number 
of workmen out of employment at the time when the answers were drawn up 
showeil considerable variation according to the districts and trades to which they 
belonged, but there appears to haye been a greater want of 3 among 
the unskilled than among the skilled workmen. The rate of wages for time 
work appears on the whole to be 9 higher than the average of the last 
twenty years, but it is not now at its highest point. The rate for piecework hag 
diminished for nearly all cases. A reduction is reported in hours of work of 
from three to four hours a week during the last fifteen years. Both the quantity 
and the quality of the work produced have largely increased. Sw very 
briefly the answers which we received to our questions, and the oral evidence 
given Leen us, there would appear to be a general agreement among those whom ~ 
we cons — 

A. That the trade and industry of the country are in a condition which may 
be fairly described as depressed. 

B. That by thisdepression is meant a diminution and in some cases an absence of 
profit, with a corresponding diminution of employment for the laboring classes. 

C. That neither the volume of trade nor the amount of, capital invested therein 
has materially fallen off, thongh the latter has in many cases diminished in value. 

D. That the depression above-referred to dates from about the year 1875, and 
that with the exception of a short period of prosperity enjoyed by certain branches 
of trade in the years 1880 to 1883, it has proceeded with tolerable uniformity and 
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has affected the trade and industry of the coun erally, but more especial: 
those branches which are connected with a; pint A Sa iy, =f 
As the causes which have contributed to bring about this state of 


things, there was, as might be e: less unanimity of opinion, but the fol- 
* lowin Loe Tape „ we „include all those to which any importance 
was ating i 


— 


First. Overproduction. 

Boo The continuous fall of prices caused by the depreciation of the stand- 
value, 

Third. The effect of foreign tariffs and bounties and the restrictive commercial 
policies of foreign countries in limiting our markets. 

Fourth. Fore’ gn competition, wbich we are beginning to feel both in our own 
and neutral markets. 

Fifth. An increase in local taxation and the burdens of indus 

Sixth. Cheaper rates of carriage enjoyed by our foreign com tors. 

Seventh. Legislation affecting the employment of labor in industrial under - 


takings. 

Eighth. Superior technical education of the workmen in foreign countries. 

Those who may be said to represent the yroanose havo mainly dwelt upon the 
restriction and even the absence of profit in their respective businesses. Itis 
from this class, and more especially from the employers of labor, that the com- 
—.— chietly proceed. On the other hand, those classes of the population who 

erive their income from foreign investments, or from property not directly con- 
nected with productive industries, appear to have little ground of complaint. 
se contrary, they have profited by the remarkably low prices of many commodi- 


generally. 


Wo may therefore sum up the chief features of the commercial situation as 


ng: : 
` ASA very serious 9 in the erchangeable value of the produce of the soil; 
An increased production of nearly all other classes of commodities; 

. A tendency in the supply of commodities to ontran the demand; 
. A diminution in the profits obtainable by production; and 

E. A similar diminution in the rate of interest on invested capital. 

The diminution in the rate of profit obtainable from production, whether agri- 
cultural or manufacturing, has given rise to a widespread feeling of depression 
among all the producing classes. Those, on the other hand, who are in receipt 
of fixed salaries, or who draw their incomes from fixed investments, have appar- 
ently little to complain of, and we think that so far as regards the purchasing 
power of wages, a similar remark will apply to the laboring classes. 

We are disposed to think that one of the chief necies which have tended to 
perpetuate this state of things is the protectionist N e so many foreign 
countries, which has become more marked during the years than at any 
| poata period of similar length. The high prices which protection secures to 

purchaser within its protected area naturally stimulate production and im 
him to engage in competition in foreign markets. The surplus production 
which can not find a market at home is sent abroad, and in foreign markets under- 
sells the commodities produced under less artificial conditions. The natural 
growth of the industries of foreign countries, possessing in many cases the pop- 
ulation and other resourses req for successful manufacturing enterprise, has 
also contributed to produce the same result. 

We have, as above 3 out, suffered a serious loss in our purchasing power 
by reason of the deficient or unremunerative character of the produce of the soil. 
r James Caird estimates the loss in purchasing power of the classes eng i 
or connected with agriculture at 242,800,000 during the year 1885, and the loss in 
several of the p: g years must, no doubt, have been equal to or even greater 
than this. This amount has been lost to the markets in which it was formerly 
agent, and can not fail to havo had an important influence upon the demand for 

manufactured goods. 

I hold in my hand a clipping from a recent paper which is headed 
“A False Prophet,” and is as follows: 

English agriculturists are not satisfied with their experience of free trade. A 
3 in the Mark Lane Express, of January 8, Mr. James Hunt, 12 


* m Park, Bristol, wrote: ; 
“If weare to compare nation with nation, we can give proofs that American pro- 


vow 


* tectionist artisans are earning and saving more money than English free ers 
are. 


‘The writer concludes his communication with the following significant parallel: 


A FALSE PROPHET. 
Some of Cobden's assertions that con- | Proofs of false prophecy: 


verted Peel and Gladstone: 
“Land would not be driven out of | Nearly Resa acres have been 


cultivation by the repeal of the corn | driven out. 
laws.” 


That is a statement which nobody will dispute, and it shows that 
Mr. Cobden was entirely mistaken in regard to the effect of free 
trade on agriculture. The parallel proceeds: 


COBDEN’S STATEMENT. 


“Land-owners have nothing to fear 
= freo trade in —ç— 1 Sit 

In a coun n on 
eee ee erit a alwa 
increases in value and without any help 


THE FACT. * 


Rents and agricultural land values 
have fallen from 30 to 50 per cent. 

If all the land in cultivation twen 

ears ago was worth £50 an acre ani 
— fallen 40 per cent, that is a loss of 


from the owners.” 220 an acre. 
“The land of England would produce In 1862 we Bees 17,000,000 qrs. ; in 1892 
about 7,000, 


000 f wheat aD 

me shoud . 8 

tection of 10s. 6d. per qr. on wheat 

the shapo of carriage from abroad.” 

“ We might as well doubt that the aun 
would rise on the morrowas doubt that 
in ten years every civilized nation on 
earth would have followed our free-trade 
example.” 

lt seems that Great Britain was not entirely satisfied with the 
working of free trade. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have had in my possession an extract from 


Freights for wheat are now below 2s. 
1 and it has been carried free asbal- 
t 


Not a singlo nation on earth has fol- 
lowed our exam le, and all are heavily 
taxing our 5 n return for a free 
market here. 


“Temple Barya celebrated English publication, relating to English 


ut into the RECORD, and with 


təxation, which I have wanted to 
egon I should like to insert it 


the permission of the Senator from 
now, 
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Mr. DOLPH. I shall be very glad to have it inserted. 
Mr. GALLINGER. That great English newspaper, in discussing 
the question of English taxes concerning the English people, says: 


Birth is taxed, deathis taxed. Commodities are taxed, manufactures are taxed, 
trades are taxed, houses are taxed, incomes are taxed. We are taxed for our but- 
ler, if we are prosperous enough to keep one. We are taxed for our footman, 

or gardener. The 5 is taxed, the omnibus we take is taxed, 

e cab we hire is taxed, the train we travel by is taxed. The house dog 
is taxed, and so also is the heraldic device on our note paper. 

Everything we drink is taxed—beer, spirits, wine, tea, coffee, and even the 
water we drink; there is the water rate. Light is taxed through the medium of 
the gas rate. The land we walk upon is taxed, the tobacco we smoke is taxed, 
the gold or silver jewelry we wear, the eau de cologne perfuming our handker- 
chiefs, the figs we eat on Palm Sunday, the Christmas plum pudding, these are all 
taxed, Even our antibilious pills are not free. 

All these, and they are but a few of the taxes that exist, are mostly Imperial 
taxes for the pu of government—some of them, however, are assigned to 
the county councils. There are also local rates, which are but local taxes, for the 
poor, county council, police, voting lists, street lighting, paving, watering, etc.; 
sewers, school board and vestry, householders, lodgers, Mackey and single men. 
women and children, are all taxed in some form or other, for taxation is devise 
to reach every one. 

The late Lord Sherbrooke (Robert Lowe) when chancellor of the exchequer, 
calculated that one-ninth of our income is taken from us for Imperial taxation; 
but the proportion is more now, and is growing. Local taxation 12 much less. 


That is all I care to put into the Record on this subject, but it 
corroborates what the Senator from Oregon has been 80 forcibly 
stating, that under free trade the burden of taxation is much greater 
than it is under the system of protective duties which exists in the 
United States. 

Mr. DOLPH. Before I reached this point as to the effect of free 
trade with England and her dependencies I was discussing the ques- 
tion as to who is demanding free trade with the United States and 
the repeal of the McKinley law. I then had misplaced a report of 
a meeting, a free-trade demonstration held at Sydney, Australia, 
immediately after the news of the last Presidential election was 
received. I clipped it from an Australian paper. It is as follows: 


Tho Presidential Election. 
Free-trade Demonstration. 
Congratulations to Mr. Grover Cleveland. 
An Immense Gathering. 


I will quote from two or three speeches that I think will be enter- 
taining to the Senate and the country, and I will insert the matter, 
if there be no objection, in the RECORD. 

I introduce it to show the rejoicing in a foreign country at a public 
meeting over the election of Mr. Cleveland for the single substantial 

reason that they deemed it a large step in advance toward free-trade, 
breaking down the citadel of protection and opening our markets to 
the free introduction of foreign products: 

A mass meeting of fres-tradors was held last evening in the Protestant Hall in 
celebration of the election of Mr. Grover Cleveland as President of the United 
States of America. By ten minutes to 8 o'clock the hall was crowded to excess 
by some 3,000 persons, while over a thousand persons ied to admission. 

© preparation made for the meeting included the decoration of the hall with 
bunting, in which ha effecta were produced by combinations of the English, 
American, and Australian flags. The proceedings throughout were marked by 
great enthusiasm. Sir Henry Parkes, on making his appearance on the platform. 
was greeted with loud and prolonged cheering, and there was a renewed outburs 
whenever he rose to his feet in discharge of his duties as chairman. There were 
also present on the platform the Hons. A. J. ord ld Davies, S. A. Joseph, G. 
Campbell, and W. H. Suttor, Ms. L. C.; Messrs. Reid, McMillan, Burdekin, Ha: 

Eve, Jeanneret, Campbell, er, Inglis, Wise, Allen, Dale, Farnell, Wan 
Martin, Neild, Young, V. Parkes, Cotton, Bavister, Hindle, Molesworth, 
hey, and Dr. Cullen, 8. L. A.; Messrs. H. Gorman, R. H. Re. olds, A. K. Mac- 
T. W. Warren, J. E. Garbett, Pile, E. Puisford, J. B. Oliffe, J. T, 
Wilshire, J. H. Newman, Alfred Cane, J. F. Burns, C. H. Hay Russell. ones, 
tt, T. A. Hinchcliffe, R. J. Dunford, James Lees, E. W. Foxall, R. J. 
lack, Thomas Rowe, B. Rhodes, E. M. Saddington, E. J. II. Knapp, J. B. John - 
ston; and other gentlemen. Lady Parkes likewise occupied a seat upon the plat- 
‘orm. 

Sir Henry Parker said that he was present equally with a feeling of duty and a 
deep sense of pleasure. They had met on an occasion which might be may 
called one concerning the whole human race. (Cheers.] The meeting was call 
to enable the people of Sydney to send their congratulations to the American peo- 

le [cheers] on the occasion of the noble election of Mr. Grover Cleveland. 
[Cheers:] ight he detain them for two or three minutes to state what this 
meant? Mr. Cleveland was a comparatively newman. He was still in the prime 
of his manhood. He first was tried in the great position of sheriff. He then was 
tried as mayor of the city of Buffalo, and he was then tried as governor of the 
mighty State of New York. New York, with its six or seven millions of people, 
was in itself a nation. In these capacities of sheriff, and mayor, and as governor 
of the State of New York, Mr. Cleveland disclosed a calm and regulated courage. 
Not the courage of the bulldog or the savage, but the courage which could do 
what was right, not only in the face of canar but in the face of ridiculo, and 
would do what was right, fearing no but the pra of offense to the princi- 
plesof truth and justice. [Cheers.] Mr. Clevelan disclosed a faculty ofrare dis- 
cernment in the men around him, and wherever he found abuse without fear or 
favor he rooted it up; and wherever he found favoritism at the exponse of his 
fellow-men he corrected it; and wherever he was required to do what he Sought 
a 


Tees, 
ana- 


t would be t to find a finer or nobler go of eld - 

quence descriptive of the work for which Mr. Grover Clevelan: been selected. 
Well, Mr. Cleveland's four years of oflice away. Ho made afew mistakes, 
but they must remember no man was ect. They all em „with 
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some few mistakes, Mr. Cleveland nobly fulfilled his duties. In the next contest | Victoria. [Great cheering.] Now he thought their friends would have to search 
the Repu party beat him. He wished to be just, and so he would say that | for new examples of protectionist grandeur amonga the South American repub- 
he thought that General Harrison, the choice of thè Republicans, during his four | lics. [Loud laughter and cheers.) The United States, which knew protection 
ral had shown himself a high-minded and wo: citizen. [Cheers.] But | well by this time [hear, hear] had arisen against it as if it was a new form of 
time come again, eight years after his first election. The time had como f cholera ghter] and as for Victoria, on a smaller scale they saw the beginnings 

for another election; and the w now what most of them foretold, but what | of a s end. [Hear, hear.) He was glad to rot Rigen the progress of recent 
none of them ever dreamed of in all its triumph—they knew now that since the | events had removed from his mind any misgivings which he had had with 
days of Washington there had been no such universal operas of choice as that | re: to Australian federation. [Great cheering. prolonged for some minutes.] 
which had fallen on Mr. Cleveland. [Cheers.] What did it represent It repre- vinced as he had been, and was still, that freetrade meant something vastly 
sented that the people of America had declared that henceforward money should | more than mere freedom of commerce [hear, hear], that it was essential to every 
only be taken out oft the pockets of the people for the just purposes orja overn- | honest system of government, and that protection opened a thousand doors to 
ment. [Cheers,] It meant that the last day of ty and dearness had dawned | fraud and corruption [cheers], he confessed that he had used any influence he pos- 
Le, that it bad more than dawned; that it was in the full blaze of tho rising | sessed to put a block on the federal movement, because he felt immediate federa- 
sun. ithout exaggerating the event of the election of Mr. Cleveland as the great- | tion meant an evil gin respect of the fiscal question for the new Com- 
est event since the emancipation of the slaves, he could say it would be regarded | monwealth. [Hear, hear.) But he had hoped that the march of events would 
as a battering ram at the citadel of protection in every land benighted and bowed | improve the prospects of free trade; and in view of tho tremendous march of events 
down by that blackest of all curses. [Cheers.] It meant more than that. It | in the last few days—which no one could well have foreseen in all their magni- 
meant a great awakening light to all the nations to show them the broad road to | tude—he felt that when the great American Commonwealth was turning round 
human freedom and human progress; and it would be hailed in every land where | to pursue the er of free trade no Australian federation would adopt protec- 
freedom was understood alg . — the rights of a free poole were respected as | tion [great and prolonged cheering], and he felt the way open to him to join hand 
blessings given to the world by a divine hand. [Cheers.] Mr. Cleveland was, if | in hand with those whom he saw around him in the great and patriotic enterprise 
anything, a great American citizen. He was a free, moral, high-minded, clear- | of replacing provincial differences by al sara e, union. [Loud cheers.] 
minded, true-hearted, and courageous honest man. [Cheers.] d in office—the | But they must not be turned aside from great and pressing duty which they 
highest office which a free man could hope to obtain—as in the smaller offices which | owed to themselves and Australia. They must efface the mischievous work of that 
hehad filled, Mr. Cleveland, they might rest assured, would, while he studied the | accidental government [great cheers] which had never faced the e. [Loud 
interests of America, do his utmost—and that utmost would be t—to preserve, | cheers.] It would be the duty of the free-trade party to a 1 at dhe earliest 
foster, and promote friendly intercourse among the nations. [Cheers.] But far | possible day to the people [loud cheers] and the flag o trade to an early 
beyond the mere attainment of tho blessing of that election was the spectacle of | and decisive victory [c sp Foy when they had won the esa Soo Y must hon- 
unparalleled magnificence—a mighty people awakening in their quiet conscious- | cstly perform the pled; t 8 really and 
ness to their power and, scorning the machinations of schemers and traffickers, | honestly reform their fiscal system; fearlessly readjusting the burdens of the peo- 
rising to the full sense of patriotically serving their country. ple as humanity and justice require; acting fairly by all classes, pandering to none, 

While they could not but admire from their inmost souls the t reward that | and oppressing none. 5 

Grover Cleveland had attained, still they must not forget that the ee of the Mr. MCMILLAN, who was received with loud cheering, said the magnificent and 
thre a mee under the sun had set their seal on trade [loud cheers] and orderly demonstration which he saw before him that night had given him cour- 


and faith, the people who rave opel language, and were, with them and others | occurred for them not only-as a warning but as an inspiration. [Cheers.] The 
to 


g that di rulethe world. [Cheers.] Hecould notdetain | greatest tical man England ever said, Slavery is a weed that grows on 
them any longer, boas the business was preni and the speakers were many. | every soil.” Slavery had grown in America; slavery had grown in Vi It 
He had 10 apologize for the nonattendanceof Mr. R. B. Wilkinson and Mr. Dan. | had lanted boroi brs; please God, they would never grow it! [Cheers.] If 
O'Connor, and he begged to call on Mr. George Reid to move the first resolution. | they deprived him of his liberty, or infrin his liberty for any other 
{Loud cheering. the common good, they made him a political slave. ICheers.] must 

Mr. G. H. who was received with prolonged applause, moved, That this | always represent the interests of a minority of the people; and if protection was 
meeting offers its congratulations to the American people on the triumphantelec- | such, he was deprived of his liberty, not for the common but for a minority 
tion of Mr. Grover ieveland as President of the United States of America of the people. [Cheers.] There was one thing with to the in 
[cheers] and regards that event as the opening =p of a new epoch of freedom | America which stam t above all other victories of the Presidential 
and human pro; He thought that vast assemblage would confirm that res-] in the past. This victory was not a victory of the Executive; it was not a vic- 


olution with ox busiastic sincerity. [Cheers.] In that magnificent electoral rey- | tory of the Senate; it was not wing Se victory of the House of Representatives, but 
olution which had effaced Harrison and p Cleveland upon the highest pin- | of the whole people of the great Republic. yarn And just as he said that 
nacle of national confidence, which had shipwrecked tho Republican red and | this should be an inspiration to them, he said that when they fought this battle 
given to the Democrats their grandest op unity, they saw born again the d | again—as it must soon be fought—let the vic be not the victory of Sydney, or 
and fearless spirit of the panting fathers of the American Constitution [loud | of a section of the people, but a victory of all New South Wales. IChesrs.] 
for ceed fh sake braved death ina thousand America had unfo: tely trammeled herself with protection at me Tey 
] P as any 5 Washington was | moment that sho did the test work ever done by any civilized peop > 
the glorious triumph of Grover Cleveland, and the long dark spell of industrial | ishing slavery. [Cheers] But the exigencies and financial exigencies 
— on the American continent was about to be broken at last. [Cheers.] | out of the abolition of slavery brought in by a side wind, and against the s 
The awakening consciousness of the American le had sealed the doom of the | of the American Constitution, the political slavery of protection. [Cheers.]) And 
protectionist monster [loud cheering] and it had ed the doom of the mammoth | the same nefarious way had n used with them, for protection had never been 
capitalistic combination that had so long under the cloak of patriotism sought to | the policy of the ate of this country. [Cheers. © was glad that night to 
rob the masses of the commonwealth. heers.] recognize, not neay o old free traders of East S ey, but he was glad torecog 
Looking back upon the history of the United 1 the change seemed phenom | nize the reconve protectionists. [Cheers.] They 
enal in its suddenness and completeness, the ind and political energy of that | tlemen who had been proclaiming themselves as protectionist Democrats, and 
gons country had been perverted to serve so many p es of fraud and corru amongst them had been the cabmen of Sydney. These gentlemen said it was not 
on. [Cheers.] The favored industries had acquired endous power, which | the consumer but the im and the merchant who paid the duty, but these 
ith marvelous skill without any scruple. Year after hee Loeb Reed doctrinaire Democrats now found out that the price of hay and the — of 
tics had been turned more and more in the interests of monopolists for their on- | corn had gone up and these Democrats were now free traders to a man. .1 
e e yrii piro people seemed to become more and more entangled Rising above he mere petty localism of New South Wales, there was one thing 
es of the plutocracy. [Cheers.] Justas the sky was darkest, just as | that stood above all others in the solemnity of this question that night. For the 
every evil influence seemed to move canyon nst the prayers of those who | last thirty Yeats, since the great republic of America, that ple had isolated 
Ton, for honest government, for a more equitable fiscal system, for a more en- | themselves policy 
ig) tened commercial policy, freedom had come. Four years ago Cleveland, by | had destroyed the marine e hee which had always been at the root of the 
noble Presidential electrified the American people and the rest of the tness of the British people. 
world by a deliverance worthy of the greatest and most patriotic leader of a free E but this t monster had been done away with, and the influencé would be 
nation. [Cheers.] The protective party rashly put the faith of their policy to | spread throughout every quarter of the globe. r And although free 
the test by p. iton an extreme but perfectly logical conclusion known asthe | trade in America might affect the commerce of Eng! there was no British 
McKinley tariff. ealed in all its naked repulsiveness, the millions of Ameri- | subject with a true heart of a Briton throughout the world but would welcome 
can erg bet: had swore away that relio of ‘barism [cheers], although some | the power of the United States of America. He did not intend to take up their 
pos of intelligence still called it protection. [Cheers and me ter.] en fol- | time much longer; but he wanted to say this, that just as America had awakened 
lowed a universal awakening on Tuesday last, which promised to cause full free | from the lethargy of pol: 
trade over the United States, and enable her to assume her rightful place in the | would rise to the fall dignity of the political si ion. He said—and he cared 
van of human freedom. Sase) 8 not whom he might offend—that du g those months in Parliament when the 
The Australian free ers could now look across the Pacific and see 70,000,000 | free traders were fighting the battle of the people the people did not respond. 
of the Anglo-Saxon race engaged in tearing down the discredited banner of pro- | He said the moment! the protectionist tariff became law and was threatened on 
tection [ t and prolonged c. 4 and or pace, Po its place the flag which could | the heads of the pope, they should have arisen like a man and said. We will 
never be destroyed—the of om and equality. ud cheers.) According | have none of this. here was not a town or hamlet throughout this great coun- 
to the statistical methods of their protectionist friends they could now summarize bat that should not have held public meetings, and the air should have resounded 
the Anglo-Saxon race as — mane g 110,000,000 of free traders [great cheers and | with the cry of the ple against the enormity of the Government. Let the 
a het Ae six or seven millions of protectionists. en cheers and eee great example of the American people take root amongst ourselves, and let them 
‘The 38,000,000 of Great Britain had been grandly recollect this, that if they returned to free trade the free trade of New South 
addition of 70,000,000, whose President in 1 denounced protection as Wales would preserve the freedom of all Australia. [Cheers.] 


ad had a number of gen- 


an unconstitutional — 5 and had pledged lf to reform the national tariff Mr. James Inglis said that he must the importance of the occasion. 
6 direction of free e, which, as they knew, in the immortal words of Cob- | We had pride in the wonderful history of the o-Saxon race, and even protec- 
den, really meant peace and will amongst all men.“ [Great cheering.] | tionists in their calm moments, if they ever any—{laughter]—would agree 


Just as the happiest omen of the closing years of last century was the dawn of | that the desire of all was to advance humanity. The victory in America taught 
American i usa t lesson, It showed that the Americans were our neighbors. We were 
tury would witness the dawn of an independence nobler still, which, would en- | proud to think of the great sentiment of Advance Australia.” The leaders on 
franchise the estio power and pro; of the American people, and enable | the other side—Mr. Lyne and others—doubtless thought they would advance Aus- 
them to become the honored chief of the Anglo-Saxon race, and the opening to | tralia by placing impediments between thedifferent colonial states. But thatwas 
all mankind of new powers and mutual ag oe {Cheers.}] Could they doubt | never done in America even in its palmiest protectionist days. (A voice: We 
that the ae of the United States, in which protection had had som ficent don't want that.) These fetters and shackles were not put on in the interests of 
a trial, and come to so stupendous a fall [hear, hear) would be felt in every | the people generally, but in the interests of few monopolists who pulled the 
uarter of the 2 hoar, hear] especially in Europe, where already, from the | strings. [Loud cheers.) This American victory ought to teach our workingmen 
Talkie Sea to the Mediterranean, over all Germany, Austria, and Italy, there | in thousands that the heart of human brotherhood was wider than any geograph- 
reigned comparative free trade, (Hear, een ical border or line. (Hear, hear.] We were now begi gto seo some —— 
offering their congratulations to Grover Cleveland and the American nation, | ing of light on the horizon; and the kindly feeling which was ri tween 


he thought the free traders of New South Wales occupied a vi roud ition. | the nations would do much to raise the moral an itual elevation of our race, 
[Great cheering.] Through all the darkest days of the great h aia he mother Let send a brotherly ink anew 2 waves, and with “Advance 
colony had shared with the mother country the distinction of leading the worid. | Australia” combine the sentiment ‘t Hail Columbia. 1 

[Great 3 1 Through all their trials they had carried the e, | The chairman then put the resolution, when a forest of hands was held up in 
and they would remember that in these arduous battles there alw: been | its favor, whilst against it there were only a few. The resolution was, 

twe great examples held up to them—the United States and the great colony of | general enthusiasm, declared to be carried, with five dissentients only, 


` 
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Mr. agen che ng hoop eg oy 
man = was: That the 
Preto Mr. G Grover Cleveland embodying 
— pno 4 Sot that 3 asked in the Moe yore peterpan pe a — 
reason wiy, resolution a 8 a 
the citizens should congratulation to 


21 chard Cobden * Georgo, had recognized tion t 
ues mus 
fought n higher 3 argument that was furnished by fig- 


Christian teachin . pauna avowed! on . Could they appeal to 
any recognized ide y — se — which pa cc es A sepa- 
— nations the o na from tho regarding commerce as a process 
of peacefal coo) ration. pare sah een for a common good, protectionists 
ed it as a field of conflict, and strove their — 2 create an opposition 
cao the interests 3 ono nation the interests o. 


on of faced commerce and ev: i to fi traders as being a worthy 
triumph, evidently stood upon a 8 moral from those he held that 
every nation its own true stren, in a 8 peaceful progress with 
other countries. “‘Peace on will amon, pon which was the motto 
the Cobden Club, could have no meaning in of men who ed an 


. with other conatries by She means o hostile tariffs. For Jet 
8 — — — . ovary; delai how a tariff acted, and how ever, 
ption to 


pty — starving 5 and all the other Ba 
ts of 5 d he would that a tariff was a 


— warfare which only differed f from that of — 75 weapons because it 
did not leave its victims mangled on the ground. [Cheers.] 


Fortunately that policy must win in the lea run which rested u a basis of 
— ‘The b road fact which stood out beyond disputo in the record of 
human 1 of temporary chec! whacks, notwith- 


standing the passing triumphs of reactionary forces, the progress of civilization 
meant a continuons ternational 
every new development in our 
ich man’s intellect obtained over 
ples that were formerly 
bet: might impose their puny 
ae. for a timo, and in their defense protectionists might empty all armo- 
darkness and fanaticism—the 8 onrush of human progress had never 
yet been stemmed by such expedients. [Cheers,] 

But there were other reasons why they should extend their con, 
their brethren across the sea, The downfall of protectionism in 
the trinmph of free trade in Australasia. [Cheers.] Further, the triumph had 
been won by means of the Australian ballot. [Cheers.] It was we who given 
Ing an edictive protest against tho in port corruption of the protective sys- 

an effective protest st veland, mot protective sys- 
— 2 ne e as Australians, 
but as E 
monument in W. 
a funeral service in that most 


Men haa erected a 
and which held 


poet Lowell, 
s= 88 hes in honor of an 


American President; and, therefore, we ngly display another evidence 
of our unity by i our — wr tothe —— and honorable leader 
on whom had now been 


the mighty task of — a deathblow 1 
the English-speaking world to the greatest and most depressing ti of 
modern times. [Cheers.] 

Mr. Caruthers said that some three 


hilst speaking in that hall, ho 
used words which, taken in the 1 5 e at events, could be taken as 
almost prophetic. He would : “ Within 


South apre Saa mei e Aer New — Wales py We have borno 2 — 
torch of freedom in ns with yo A 
7 you, freemen of England, America, 
aud Australia, as fellow-citizens of dna of the Anglo-Saxon 


iA a end of the world to the other, from the rising to the setting sun. vat 
Watr e words M AT mot ents into his most san; o antici 
tions that within five years he would be 8 a resolution w: 5 
. felt b the citizens of Ameri ica, —— 
t 


regarded Gro Grover Gioveland's victo: 
„ „ 

New South Wales. It had been . — — Bs fos’ Millan that grens apathy 

had r no N 0 3 do with that, but the 

that might by the enthusiastic zeal w: mld 

that which had been 


Six years since the American Democratic party met and framed a plat- 
form. One of the great planks in that platform was, 2 s y deny the 
right of the Government to surrender the taxing power and indi- 

wy pte is the result of the theory and ——.— tho party, 
and denounce the present tariff, which burdens the people with an excessive war 
tax in a — peace.” That to placing Pardons con the as unjust and 


It was aeaaea as 


party. In the past the Republican party had of the 
victors; and they had recently in this colony scen offices given te nie whens only 


claim was Pres ties Sax had navod Shiels yariy well, Tho hears f the 
New South Wales, however, best ust as truly in tho eauso of freedom 


as ever thoy did in times and when the time came 
through the ballot boxes esire for the restoration of the policy of freedom 
li in New South Wales. eae ern 
Just as ge would be flashed to „ 
and the American citizens they would mies 5 timo 
came, and set their seals upon the actions of some of their public men and the 
Sir Henry Parkes sald thet betes e ung on the 
‘ore next s he desired to 
read a j received. oF was wi of West 


as follows: traders 
Maitland > to the United Stats.” HE enero, He de- 
sired also to s that ache came to that meetin, received a letter 
from a distinguished public man in ae pind saying ** a hentia cy with tho 


same object as that mecting was bein 
he had no doubt from that and other indica — l y arta 5 a Ase, ear 100 
— throughout Australasia, [Cheers] He would now call apou Ar. J. C 


Mr. Neild, who was received THR loud cheers, said they had met that sight, to 

congratulate the new President of the United Sta and to congratulate the ` 

great Republic upon his election; but 1 og ha a anig might also have a word of 
the sawe ase in the tremendons 


1 | congraty 2 ion 5 the great ame 
even e past fow days 0 Repub Jas 33 had an indi- 
ogee of the fact that the 3 5 3 — Was we Toet to 
t 3 of co 
n „...... ad nth mi ae 
from the f n the press, and in 5 their fiscal oe rt 
and their faith in for all men, had just cause for congratulation that 
ress the seas —_ —.— tremendous alliance of the most numerous ty of tho 
Anglo-Saxon race. might alee While they congratulated Am: and New South 
irgi he 3 oley migi might also e sym —5 tuo for their unfortu · 
ughter} t their main 


st nd argument 1 favor po and industrial very. [Laughter and 


“Th tory 
hey ist also remember the vic! in America had been won b; 
Australian 3 of ballot. t e A aA first time the Presidential election has 


New South Walas [G cers.) 
Mr. Cotton, who was poten loud 2 said he must confess that 
his thoughts that night were not so much with the a and successful 
politician, Grover Cleveland, 1 eer man as he was, for he oo hel; 

remembering that in all . ge umphant reforms there were three s 
hearted 55 and caring peeing ®e for es 


that victory 

ing words of the men who had done the work, 

worked not for office, not for but for love of truth and truth only. 

d he deserved 

and loyalty to the 
o Grover Cleveland's 


thet he woald be 


to raise 
this, his native country. 
ii t 8 — tablished throughout Australia a great, t 
istant w. Wo vo es u a u vas 
and a growing . Boi [Cheers.} 
The 8 then put the resolution and declared it carried with one dissen - 


tient vote only. 
Mr. James moved a vote of thanks to the had met 
to-night, he said, to do honor to the greatest man in America, and he now asked 
to do oh ne eS g Cheers.} No one, he was 
sure, was more proud of ent Cleveland's 3 Henry Parkes. 
FTT and he was giad that Sir 
had lived to see the shackles of protec Beagrie yh g sag pond mg 
[Ap ä the author of the very t scheme under 


and be its premier. [Loud applause 
Tue motion was seconded by Mr. 
ry Parkes, in ily trey are 


cing free trade. He 


per eg and carried hag ie cheers. 
that he thanked them heartil 


government. their in politi 
2 to the self-interest of a class 47 o welfare of tho 
eral people. I“ Hear!“ „Hear!“ 
concluded with cheers for the Queen, 8 
babes and also with cheers for President Cleveland and the Se Waited Stat 
the utmost enth: prevailed. 


I hold in 


of 
polls would be — be bailed fo J oa Pray tease ä The En 
Press has taken no pains to iseits 3 fee princi” 
ples. Jahn Bull, from purely selfish mo Vea: rajolos that 
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Increase, 5 per cent. 
From tho Bee dee ten ee ee 
stot 5 per cent, that we have, at the same time, an increase 


That is to say, e England and e in England, 
Daae Troia arn VA DOC ani GE ATS Sipe cent, amd wheat, ots and oats, and 
vi increase, 


not workmen m the ee ssp esd 


It will be noticed that the Gazette views the late Democratic victory — 33.6 Per cent, together alue some 236, 
fro urely English e * will open the Amer - 
Shera — — to the goods ae Bradfi 8 But the 


Mark that! With an increase of only 5 per cent pulation 
there has been an increase of almost 50 2... 
dacts within ten years in Great Britain. The writer 8 
— this is 3 competition e a ven 
ered with the decreased production Se cos 3 m in tn thie rons of — 
to prove a most ruinous state o al commissions are utterly use- 
o nakas we are going to learn. — — ka iaar pore ner oy depression 
I have already quoted from that report— 
And then the 1manimous verdict was that foreign products were being sold 


pense ‘of American capital ptr can labor. 

It is because Englishmen believe Aer Wes 8 is near at hand, asa 
8 of the election of Grover Cloy oer * the recent 
Democratic victory. The intensity of hele tate interest — 5 rendered at 
the polls on November 8 is well described in the following cable ae Alspach 


“LONDON, November 11. ` 


a 3 usiasm over the result of the American elec- under cost in our markets, which they could easily do, being in their 
tion. Aanes from Wales stato thas tin-plato workers keia a jubileo, and at 5 1 =s 8 on. Ton senate 
Bradford many remained u morning to hear the figures from amo wages worked). very afraid 
America. ‘There has not boen such — Sor ‘along time in the industrial | that . — greater disaster 


‘This enthusiasm over Democratic success is easily explained. It has itssource This i ‘ 165 
in the conviction vote was a vote for England and Eng- is a British 8 in a leading British Journal. 

s It is not the first time that America’s greatest commercial rival eee LEN DENY, the former prime minister, said: The cruel of 
has of party whose free imports on would recoil itself on all the other indus of the 
ples have ever endeared it to John B The rejoicings that resounded through- | land.“ Is not this coming true 
accom sang EE tad waned of similar rojoicings that have been | Two or three years ago in a speech I made upon the tariff as it. 
victory at 5 veg 2 En Nand hailed the election of Pierce, 88 the affected icultural interests I quoted several from a very 
London bear ee as “a — ort ally of our (English) commercial policy,” | remarkable little volume entitled “A Forbidden Subject, or Pro- 


‘Times 
with almost us much enthusiasm as she now evinces over the election of Grover 
Cleveland. 

It shows that there was rejoicing in foreign industrial cen- 
ters over the result of the 8 election. 1 Was not alone 
in the cities of the United States; it was not alone in the capital of 
the nation that the people staid up until the next eg A get 
tho news of the election. They staid up in the great in 
centers of a hana 5 get 8 01 Bag 3 led, 

2 una in my a clipp m an per entitl 

d Free Imports.” Mr. Ritson 8. Rigg, 
of 8 writes: 


We have at the ‘present time a ro; commission holdin, fa} aera Sn throughout 
the country industry, to say the 
least of it, is by far the N we have. are told—besides, we w from 
nane paLa pinia E the deplorable and weet 57221 foe industry ts: 7 at 
the present momen permission, fare you figures from 
tho viatistical abstract, rming the almost unanimous vote een at the lar; 

cultural m held in London, — affirmed that foreign competition is 
sole cause for depression, or, in plainer words, our rotten system of free 
ports. 


I will insert this table, as it will be tedious to read it. Itshows 
a great increase in the importations of agricultural products into 
Great Britain: 


tection to “British Industries,” which was written by a titled citi- 
zen of Great Britain. It was written by Sir Edward Sullivan, a 
man who had studied this question, and expresses his opinions in 
no uncertain manner. I haye marked several quotations runnin; 
through this volume which I desire to have inserted, but I will 

the Secretary to read a purses, commencing on the first p: and 
see what this English baronet has to say about the effect of free 
trade on Great Britain, so as to show whether I was correct when I 
assumed that the free-trade policy of England had been the worst 
crime that any country had committed upon its citizens in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The Secretary read as requested: 

I ask leave to insert in the RECORD some brief quotations from this 
little book, part of which has already been read. What will be 
quoted will convince anyone who will examine it that publie opin- 
ion in Great Britain in favor of free trade is not at all unanimons. 


pamphlets on the subject that Lever happened to have the pleas- 
ure of examining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in thechair), With- 
out objection the request of the Senator from Oregon be com- 
plied with. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
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ee be aed will vote 

— ** 296,710 | protection; „ got the franchise, they will 

i vote down free trade. 

But let us patie Seid Seas ca. Yes, there are idiots about the 

country candal abont free trade—and I am one of them—and is what 
of one-sided free f 


3 


usheis. 4, 420, 


1892 over 1886, increase 44 per cent. 


men ert. 22, 108, 009 2. 304. 100 | 8, 228,051 | 12, 267, 453 


Increase, 47.8 per cent. 
This large import of flour, instead of grain, deprives British millers of wages. 


a week's work. That agricultural wages are dro) to a point never before 
reached ; ee ae ee for work at 10s. and 
9s. a week. That, in spite of excessive cheapness, there-are m the 
country who only taste fresh meat once a week, or once a fortnight, and 

2 5 


. Suter syster with ‘a rapidly increasing 
‘Corn, exclusive of maize and flour, ulation, we are growing less food; that agriculture in all —— is 
hundredweights.....-..-.-...... 3, G44, 544 27, 702,658 | 37, 041, 428 


DEY DEAETE E NAE ERR, poaa 416, 720 pias 15, 908 


8 hat agriculture, the 5 of food for th ee be the most 
Increase, 83.6 per cent. important interest pect unity. fr the peop ke on ways in which capital 
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can be em culture is by far the most advantageous to society. 

no equal — ey puts into motion 5 much productive labor as that of the farmer. 
That to impose conditions under which the land can not be cultivated is devising 
the most gigantic lockout“ ever conceived. That the United Kingdom is the 
only country in the world that is going out of tillage. That everywhere else, in 
France, in Germany, Belgium, e is extending. That to advocate a return 
from to — Uf is like advocating a return from express trains to stage 
wagons. hat tillage produces eight times the amount of human food, employs 


three times the amount of human labor that ing does. That, therefore, the 
return from tillage to zing means the 8 of one-half of the popula- 
tion. That all production that does not pay its cost ceases. That, therefore, if 


growing food does not pay its cost, it will cease, 

That employment, not cheapness, is the mainspring of national prosperity and 
contentment. That the wa make a nation happy and prosperous is to give 
everybody an opportunity of being employed. That the idea of supplying a popu- 
lation of 34,000,000 with everything at a lower price than they can producò it is 

bably the most preposterous nonsense that ever entered the human mind. 

at this is actually what free tradepretendstodo. Weare semaine R supply 
ourselves with everything cheaper than we can produce it. That, in other words, 
we place before our workers cheap food, but put it out of their power to carn the 
money to buy it. That there is hardly an articlo in the world that can not be 
produced cheaper in some other country than in England. 

That freight and transport are so cheap that nearly everything will now pay 
the cost of transport to England. That, owing to her insular position, sur- 
rounded on all sides by ports and harbors, England is more vulnerable to indus- 
trial invasion than any country in the world. That, owing to the extravagant 
and un character of her people, England is the one country in the world 
that requires to protect its labor. That it is impossible the price of labor can be 
maintained in the face of the labor competition of the whole world. That 
England is now suffering from industrial invasion. That foreign labor is driving 
out English labor, as the brown rat has driven out the black rat, That as it isthe 
duty of the Government to protect us from an armed invasion, so it is the duty of 
the Government to protect us from an industrial invasion. t an armed inva- 
sion means temporary disgrace—that an industrial invasion means ruin. 

That protection means protection to labor, protection to native industry, pro- 
tection to those who eat their bread in the sweat of their face. That free trade 
means untaxed foreign "shay agp ee That foreign competition means competition 
in cheapness; competition in cheapness means competition in cheap labor; com- 
2 in eu means competition in flesh and blood; and competition in 

esh and blood is slavery. That excessive competition is the test curse that 
can be im on a working community. That the unrestricted labor competi- 
tion of the whole world is xepiiiy making the conditions of English labor impos- 
sible. That cheap 2 and cheap food are of no value if human labor is 
cheaper still. That ex 
employment. That employment means jor jose That those who have employ- 


The rd of è returns are mere flapdoodle, the food of fools. That 
fi imports and foreign exports alone are no proof of national pros A 
internal production and internal consumption are the only proofs of 

nati peril That free trade has ruined Ireland, and protection alone 


those most Bo a Aar telson. That free trado means cheapness to the rich sae 


community in the world has the Government ventured to impose the tyranny of 
unrestricted * forei competition on the workers. That foreign competition 
cheapens everyth the working classes produce, but cheapens nothing they 
consume except food. That protection raises the price of one article they con- 
sume, but also raises the price of everything they produce. That higher prices 
for what mey A sigs ed means higher wages, less grinding competition, a higher 
standard of lifo. That 5s. spent on the produce of English labor benefits the 
working classes more than 50s. spent on the produce of foreign labor. That it 


does not follow we eat more corn because we im more corn; we may grow 
less. That it does not follow we consume more silks because we 8 1 at 
ing 3 


we give D silks. That it is home trade enriches the wor! 
That 25,000,000 e population depend on the supply and and of home 
trade. That they consume no foreign articles whatsoever. That it is manifestly 
2 as between class and class, to make bac Re seg the poor produce arti- 
ficially cheap. That, indeed, the tendency ought to be the other way. 
That the agricultural classes are the t customers of the manufacturing 
classes. That they consume no foreign manufactures. That, with the exception 
of food, foreign competition does not d 8 one 1 the working 
consumo; as à rule they consume entirely foods of English manufacture That 
when the agricultural classes are doing well they buy; that when they are are | 
badly they “do without.” That the wealth of a nation is the value of what 
roduces. That under foreign competition the value of everything we produce 
decreasing every year. That to say under these conditions we are gettin, 
richer is absurd. t every year tho balance of foreign trade is £100,000. 
against us. This has to be paid. Economistsmay argue till they are black in the 
face how it is paid; it does not signify twopence, it has to be paid somehow. 
That one-sided trade is a e of heads I lose, tails you win. That everyone 
is getting poorer who deals in labor, and every one is richer who deals in money, 
‘That unrestricted foreign competition isso evidently destructive of the vested inter- 
ests and rights of labor that out of England no single statesman has ever consid- 
ered it worth a moment's consideration. That in America the working classes 
believe to a man that in England the aristocracy have forced free trade on the 
working classes in orderthat they may buy their foreign luxuries cheap. They 
can not conceive that eee year can be such fools as to invite unre- 
stricted foreign com ion, that is killing their industries and driving them out 
of their country. thirty-nine-fortieths of mankind look upon free trade as 
absolute nonsense, ere a moment’s serious consideration. That it is only a 
jority. 5,000 desire . and 20,000 do not, it is mono’ 
ly. If 20,000 di it and 5,000 do not, it is common sense. When the majori 
are for protection, protection is right; when the majority are against it, protection 


is wrong. 

That freo traders conceal the truth from the working classes. They tell them 
that labor is in a worse condition in America, France, Germany, and Belgium 
than it is in England, which is not true. They tell them that under any circum- 
stances they can beat the 5 which is not true. They do not tell them that 
under on the wages in ce, Belgium, and Germany havenearly doubled. 
That 89 ago these countries had no manufacturing ſudustries. t now 
they are g with them; that fifty nten ago America had no manufacturing 
industry whatever; that now she supplies the entire wants of 50,000,000 of people, 


besides exporting 8 ‘They do not tell them that in every country in the 
world, except England, agriculture 8 They do not tell them that 
for every sovereign that was in circulation forty years ago there are sover- 


eigns to-day. That it is the increased circulation of gold and the spread of steam 
not England removing her import duties—that have caused the increased trade of 
the world. They do not tell them that English laborers, with 14s. a week (it ought 
to be 20s.) can not grow wheat as cheaply as Indian ryots, with 28. a week. at 
English operatiyes working fifty-two hours for 25s. can not produce as cheaply as 
French, German, or Belgium operatives, working seventy hours for 20s. Thework- 
ing classes do not know tho truth, and those who want their votes have not the 
co to tell them, 

England is the only country in the world in which what is called political econ- 
omy has been treated merely as a question of party politics. It is hopeless. If 
a Conservative talks any scandal about free trade, the Radical shouts ‘‘Yah, yah, 
the cheap loaf! The cheap loaf!" If the Radical talks scandal about free { rade, 
the Conservatives are equally ready to enlist votes with the cry of the cheap 
loaf! It has come to this—that it is the cheap loaf that is 5 laborer, 
not the laborer the cheap loaf; because he does not grow it himself, but stands 
idle and pays the foreign laborer to w it cheap for him. If a farmer was to 
take a farm of 10,000 acres and cultivate it with coolielabor at 2c. a week, the lab- 
orer would immediately understand what the cheap loaf meant; or if Messrs. 
Krupp were to open works at Birmingham and employ 15,000 Germans or Belgians 
at 15s. a week, the operatives would immediatel understand what foreign com- 
a ie meant. At present it is cheaper for Messrs. Krupp and for the Indian 

‘armers to employ their cheap labor at home, and to send their cheap product to 
us than to bring their labor to this country, but the competition is the came, it is 
even worse. Inthe former case the money spent in producing would remain in 
the country, and now it all gocs abroad. 

These are some of the reasons why we idiots go about the country talking 
scandal about free trade, It would be easy to give a hundred more but they are 
enough for one dose. 


* * * * 


* * 

In every branch of British industry the products of foreign labor are driving 
out the products of English labor. Employment and wages are fast failing. 
Agricultural laborers are competing for work at 10s. and 9s. a week. Those who 
live by labor say, Why stand we here idle all the day? Why doth no man hire 
us? How is it that in the largest consuming community in the world, with con- 
sumption daily and hourly increasing, the work of the producers is daily and 
hourly 3 “ Why can't we get work!“ say the workers, and the answer 
is coming back hem with hourly increasin stinctness, '‘ Because the for- 
eigner is doing your work." ‘Why then does the foreigner do our work!” asks 
the English worker, ‘‘Because he works for less wages," says the free er; 
“because he works longer hours; because he is more thrifty; because he = 
duces cheaper.” But again asks the English workman, “If we work for ioe 
wages and longer hours, and are more thrifty — produce cheaper, shall we keep 
our work?’ No, indeed,” replies the free er. The foreigner will work for 
stiil lower wages and still longer hours, and be still more thrifty, and produce 
cheaper still. It is entirely a question of cost, and in cost they can always beat 
you.” Then we must be protected, or leave the country,” say the English 
Workers. Leave the country you may,“ reply the free traders, ‘in fact, it is 
penis: the very best thing you can do; but protected you never shall be—not 
indeed unless you make ita condition of giving your vo! i $ 

If English consumers are to be supplied by foreign producers, how are English 
penera to live? How can they buy if they have not got any money? And 

ow are they to get any money if they don't earn any wages! And how are they 
to earn any any wa, f they don't get any work! How can they consume unless 
they first produce? Did the folly of man ever conceive more suicidal nonsense 
than a scheme for supplying an industrial community of 34,000,000 with prety: 
thing they consume from abroad cheaper than they can produce it themselves? It 
simply a scheme for deprivin 
economists run riot who could 

= * * * * 

The question of protection to native labor is no longer one of theory but of fact. 
The time has come when the industrial classes will say to the financial classes, 
‘Capital is your birthright, and very carefully you have looked after it. Well, 
labor is our birthright and it is time we began to look very carefully after it, too. 
You have taken our birthright out of our hands, because you said you were wiser 
than we were, and what have you done with it? You have muddled it away in 
attempts to bolster up your vain theories. You have thrown away our industrial 
defense and imposed upon us a competition under which we can not live and 
thrive in our own country. This is absurd. You have been entirely selfish in 
this matter, but we can be h, too; but if we are we shall have an excuse that 
you have not, the excuse of necessity. You encourage forei gn labor in order that 
you may get luxuries. We protect native labor in order that we may get neces- 
saries, for we can not live unless we canearn. You say that things can not be too 
cheap for you; but they can be a great deal too cheap for us, if they are cheaper 
than we can make them. Free imports mean luxury to yon, they often mean want 
tous. Protection means fewer luxuries to you, but it means more employment 
tous. Of course, you don't care mach for our being out of work, the foreigner 
supplies you with all you want. But, to tell you the truth, we shouldn't care 
much for your 1 Sie of luxuries, in fact, we think that in every way itis bet- 
ter that you should be short of luxuries than that we should be short of work.” 

t change has come over this gy 


our workingmen of work. It is only political 
ave conceived it.” 
* * 


A grea’ as regards the employment of capi- 
tal. A generation ago England and Scotland offered the best field for the at 
mentof capital. Everywhere capital wasinvested with industries of every kind— 
in agriculture, in manufactures. England was the great field for industrial invest- 
ment. Now, this is all altered. Everywhere capital is being withdrawn from 
British industries, agricultural and mannfacturing, and employed in finance, in 
foreign loans and foreign industries, and foreign undertakings of every kind. 
British agriculture and British industries no longer pay and, therefore, capital is 
removed from them to other investments that do on kod this is very bad and 
very serious. In every community capital and la are more or less antago- 
nistic; but in bee rag owing to free è, the antagonism is complete. 

Thero are, in fact, two Englands—financial England and industrial England— 
and they are completely separated. Industrial England concerns the existence of 
about 30,000,000 of people; financial England concerns the comfort and 1 of 
about 4,000,000. In our popalation of 34,000,000 about 30,000,000 re 
and about 4,000,000 represent capital. During the last ten years capital has been 
steadily, latterly very rapidly, flowing from the former to the latter—from labor 
to capital. Money attracts money; labor is — oo every day; capital is 
accumulating beyond the dreams of avarice. eca of England keeps 4,000,000 
or 5,000,000 Alllnence, some in excessive wealth. We see a millionaire and 
assume he is an index of the wealth of the hearer" but heis not. His wealth does 
not necessarily, very likely not at all, proceed from English industries. On the 
eon „his wealth very often represents money withdrawn or withheld from 
English industries and invested in foreign industries, How many mills closed 
how many parishes gone out of cultivation, may go to make one city millionaire? 
Formerly it was the employer of labor who w rich. Thon the interests of 
capital and labor were united. Now it is the financier, who ers no labor at 

who ws rich and the employer of labor grows poor. Capitalandlaborara 
completely divorced by free trade. What a bore you are,” says capital to labor, 
8 th your strikes and your complaints. They don’t concern us one little bit. 


You need not cultivate an acre of land or 3 anything whatever. We shall 
go on just the same; we can get everyt 


we want from abroad. We really 
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o no interest in you whatever. If you strike and don’t produce what we want 
8 no difference whatever to cst We only buy more abroad.” 
* * * * * * * 

If industrial community insists upon being supplied with everything it 
aioi cheaper than it od be 3 at — —— will soon be no work 
for that community todo. It must leave the country or starve. 

* * * * * * 


Emigrate, emigrate, te, emigrate, cackle our free-trade geese; but what 
do ps mean? It is —.— ion, rs emigration, that makes a country rich. 
The rats leave a sinking ship, but they swarm to a full one. It is population 
that enriches a country. It remained for our long ears" to make the glorious 
discovery that a country must be depopulated to be enriched. But what is the 
use of theorizing with the facts before your eyes? Ireland had a population of 
8,000,000, and she exported largely corn and cattle. She has now a population of 
5,000,000, and she imports largely corn and cattle. Of course this must be so. 
With every workingman who has left Ireland her production has pro tanto dimin- 
ished, and she has become rer. Three million of her children have left her, 
and to that extent sho has ome poorer, and now we are called upon to apply 
the same remedy to England. 

Emigrate, emigrate, 8 the geese again. Get rid of the workers, 
drive out the working bees leave us only the drones, and see how high the 
hive will become. t a lot of honey we shall make? This is no exaggeration. 
It is the able-bodied, the workers, those who produce, who leave the country; it 
is the old, the puny, the sick, the infirm, the idlers, the loungers, those who pro- 
duce nothing who remain. Do they add to the wealth of the country, or do they 
drain it? We are told that we must not discuss the question of pro n to 
native industry lest it may encourage home rule. Ye gods; are not the vital 
interests of 30,000,000 of workers of more importance than the wishes of 2,000,000 
or 3,000,000 of political agitators? And besides protection to native 9 
tection to labor, is the ery of Ireland, just as much as it is the cry of England. 
What has killed down every indus in Ireland, driven half her population to 
leave the country? Foreign competition; English competition. at alone can 
restore her prosperity! Bring back. her people; the revival of industries; the pro- 
tection of native labor. 

* * * * * * * 

But I will give you a few reasons why it is, in my opinion, a disgrace, after 
forty years’ fda ta of its ruinous results, any longer to advocate one-sided 
free trade: Because after forty years of one-sided tree trade the condition of labor, 
in all its branches, in this country is frightful; because the number of the 
unemployed is alarming; because we have 1,000,000 of paupers; because 1 out of 
every 5 of the population is toeing the line of pau ; because 14,000,000 of 
the population average less than 10s. 6d. per week; because agricultural wages are 
down to 10s. and 9. a week; because in most industries four days is considered a 
week's work; because the nig ap, 3 system never was so cruel; because the 
workers are leaving free-trade England to find work in protectionist America; 
because millions who can’t live and thrive under free trade in England do live 
and thrive under protection in America; because we export our workers and 
import what our workers produce; because free trade says to the English worker 
go and to the forei 
Because free 


trade has driven 3,000, 
oe concerns itself with the interests of labor. 


in all directions the land is — from tillage to grazing. 


has enco foreigninvestments. Because wages have increased far more rap- 
idly in Belgium, ce, and Germany under protection than they have in Eng- 
land under free è. Because workmen get 50 cent more wages under pro- 


conceals the truth. 

Because it tells them a 

wrong causes for their . poner instead of the right ones. Because it exagger: 

ates disadvantages of protection and minimizes the disadvantages of free 

trade. And last, butnot least, because under our present system of one-sided free 

trade, a revival of British industries and employment is an absolute impossibility. 
* * * * * * 


* 

Sir Lyon Playfair illustrates the wealth of the country by pointing out that 
we derive an income of £100,000,000 a year from our foreign investments, and all 
this, he sayi ia owing to glorious free trade. Does he tell us that a few years 
ago Mr. C calculated that the agricultural interest had lost £500,000,000—that 
in one 1 — (1885) the loss of agricultural income was 248,000, 000 that since he 
made those calculations the loss of agricultural capital and income has gone on 
with frightfully increased acceleration—that the capital loss on agriculture is 
now more nearly represented 3 21.000, 000, 000, and the loss of agricultural 
income is not less than £60,000, per annum, and the loss of other industries 
perhaps three or fonr times as much moré. He does not tell us that this also is 

e result of glorious free trade, butitisallthesame. Oh, dear no! Nil nisibonum 
is the motto of free trade. Enumerate, reiterate, exaggerate, yell from the house- 

all the benefits you can claim for trade; but as you value your political 
life, don't venture to hint at any of its tailures. One hundred million pounds of 
income foreign investments represents £2,000,000,000 or thereabouts of 
English capital invested abroad. All this splendid investment of £2,000,000,000 
e result of glorious free trade, say the free-traders. 

Aro we to allow the effacing fingers of protection to touch it and impose onit a 
tax of 10 per cent! Never, never; revolution rather. And the working classes 
ery hysterically, Never, never; revolution rather. And revolution will come, if 
we don’t protect our labor, as certainly as I am writing at this moment. Of this 
enormous capital of £2,000,000,000 invested abroad, do we suppose the workin, 
classes own 2,000 shillings; that of this £100,000,000 of income they ever touch 


the value of one brass farthing? We appeal to figures and decline to accept their 
teaching. We magnify the increasing wealth of a few great capitalists and mini- 
mize the ruin of thousands of producers. e 

* * * * * * * 

If ten millions of iron - workers, glass- mak woolen, silk, cotton workers, 
from Germany, France, and Belgium settled in Lancashire and 8 
worked seventy hours a week. 5 for 30 per cent less wages, 
th would, of course, unde our workmen working fifty-two hours a week 
anckdemanding 30 per cent higher wages. Well, these Germans and French and 
Belgians are not working long hours for low wages in England, it is true, but 
they are working long hours for low wages in their own country, and are 
their products over to our markets, a free, at a lower rate of transit than 
costs the English workmen to send their products to their own markets. To all 
intents and purposes, the German or Belgian workman, who is working — 
hours for low es in Germany or „is just as direct a competitor wi 
the English workman as if he was working in Lancashire or Yor 

In every industrial country in the world except England it is e ar that 
the first duty of the Government is to promote the employment of the people; 
in other words, to meos their industries. In every other industrial coun 
but England the industries of the people are protected. Is it so certain that 
the whole world is wrong and England only right? In ey. country, except 
England, it is allowed that the interests of those who both produce and consume 
are greater than the interests of those who only consume. In every industrial 
community out of England it is allowed that employment is of more importance 
than mere cheapness. In England alone it is tained that cheapness is of 
more importance than employment. Are even free traders infallible? 

Is there any doubt which is right! Employment gives the means of buying; 
cheapness does not give the means of buying, The penny roll is now down at a 
half-penny, and thousands of the unemployed would be much better off with the 
penny roll at twopence if they had 888 half. penny to buy it with. When a 

n 


re. 


cry reos up from the unemployed in England it is met by an assurance from the 
Cobden Club that workmen are far worse off in foreign countries. The informa- 
tion I have gathered on this subject with much care satisfies me that this state- 


ment is absolutely untrue; that it is, in fact, theactualreverse of the truth. There 
is industrial distress in other countries, no doubt, but nothing like the industrial 


distress that exists in ace Thereis this immense ce. Other nations 
suffer chiefly from the results of their own overproduction, whereas England suffers 
from the overproduction of the whole world. 

* * * * = * * 


We can buy abroad for 226,000, 000 what it costs us E37, 000, 000 to produce at 
home; we actually make or save £11,000,000 by the transaction; bene! It seems 
cruel to knock over such a pretty house of cards, but it is pets else. To 
repeat, for the £26,000,000 sent abroad vege £26,000,000 worth of wheat; noth- 
ing more whatever; whereas, for the £37,000,000 spent at home we get 226,000,000 
of ae 211,000,000 of straw, and £23,000,000 in the shape of wages, rates, taxes, 
rent, eto. 

Now, of course, what is true of wheat is true of all other grain, of all icul- 
tural produce, and all manufactured produce. In every industry, agricultural 
and manufacturing, the wages directly id ee the article Rg! Fag oa 
12 to 1 775 cent of its value. In 1877-78 our total imports averaged E878, 000, 000; 
of this £100,000,000 was in meat, butter, cheese, eggs, etc. Now, with the 
exception of maize and rice the whole of this produce could have been grown at 
home, in which case 270,000,000 or £80,000, (deducting the maize and rice) 
would have remained in the country, paying wages and turning over and over 
and fructifying and enriching the community, in addition to the straw and the 
hides and the wool and the manure and the other valuable by-products of agri- 
culture. Now, these £70,000,000 or £80,000,000 haye gone abroad to pay w: 
and rates and taxes and turn over and fractify and enrich a foreign community, 
without yielding us any of the straw or by-products of agriculture. 

What is true of the agricultural is even still more true of manufacturing indus- 
tries. The cost of mauufactured articles consists in wages and material. Direct 
wages for making the article average from 12 to 30 per cent of its value, and the 
other 70 to 88 per cent represent materials; but from 12 to 30 per cent of the cost 
of every one of these materials is agun represented by wages. Every material 
represents a distinct indus’ on which wages are paid so that even in those 
manufactured articles where direct wages are low, the indirect wages will repre- 
sent an immense proportion of the whole value. Neither the artisan, nor opera 
tive, nor cult laborer eats his wages or buries them; his 12s., or 302., or 
whatever it may be, is spent in food, in clothes for himself and his family, in rent; 
butevery farthing he spends represents, directly and indirectly, in some shape or 
another, interest on capital or wages paid to some other industry. 

If anyone will select any article he knows — age about, and will carefully 415 
through all the various industries that directly or indirectly contribute to 
production of this article, however small and insignificant, he will soon under- 
stand why home industries, home production, home consumption, enrich the 
community twenty times more than foreign trade. Takeapin, forinstance. Com- 
mence with the extraction of the iron ore, of the smelting, of the coal, of all the 
implements and utensils in each operation, the machinery, the tools, the 
plant, the wire-drawing, the polishing. the finishing, the packing, each one rep- 
resenting a trade and wages, and he will see that the business of making even a 
pm is divided amongst hundreds of the community, and that if it is made at home 
+ is the English community that profits, whilst if it is made abroad it is the 
foreign community that profits. It is this general employment, this general cir- 
cula of wages that makes the wealth of a community. 

* * * * * * * 

Our total imports (1879) were 2378, 000, 000. If we were to return to the practico 
of common sense and of “civilized mankind,” and admit, duty free, coffee, 
cocoa, sugar, to that we can not produce at home—and put a high duty on 
all foreign luxuries, wine, spirits, and on all agricultural and manufactured pro- 
duce that interfere with employment at home, we should, if the importation 
continued, relieve our taxation to the extent of 230,000,000 a year; or, if the 
importation ceased, and we produced these articles ourselves, we should, without 
exaggeration, add 60, 000, 000 or E70, 000, 900 directly and indirectly to the wage- 

class of the 5 Now, this is no exaggeration. The nightmare 
of one-sided free trade, in which England has given away i? fears and received 
nothing in return, is passing away. The sleeper is already half awake and asking 
himself, uneasily, is this true or is it only a Alas! itis no dream. May 
the awakening be complete and soon; it cannot be too soon. 

* + * * * + * 


The greatest benefactor to industrial mankind is the legislator or economist 
who diminishes 5 and the greatest curse to industrial mankind is the 
one who artificially increases it. But,“ say our instructors, competition is 
not a cruel god that delights in a necklace of skulls," etc. Let us see. A 
wretched woman stitches shirts at fourpence a dozen, her very life all the time 
passing through her fingers into her work. Lou must look alive, my pon 
woman,” says the shopmaster; ‘‘you must stitch a good deal harder than you have 
done if you wish me to employ you. I have been paying you fourpence a dozen 
for stitching these shi ut now I find I can get them stitched as well in Bel- 

um, Saxony, and Italy for 3d. per dozen. You must do them for 3d. a dozen or 

my work.” “But I can't stitch them for 3d. a dozen,” answers the 
3 tf T stitch 16 hours a day, often more; my Augers are sore; Ihave 
I can earn is 3s. Gd. per 


woman — 
to pay for my light and for my needles and thread, and 
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week. 8 but for God's ako don't take away | order to pow the English loat English ca English laborers at 
— te 5 Idol Bus ous te — 8 nee severo that — —̃ ( — ‘Shall we 1 Wo pay si capitalia paid — . ae 


Tf shirts can be stitched for 3d. a dozen abroad I 


t labor. 
I must have the cheapes' 9 


1 must them stitched for 3d. a dozen at home or lose the 
is added to the necklace of Siva. 

The 3 chain makers or nail makers. ‘Now, then, my man,“ 
to the foreman or gangman. must make these women and children of N sony 
work harder than they have doing. xno Bee” eave ying you 
mach. pon get the work done cheaper abroad.” “But,” sa: © gangmaster, 
a ans tany more work out of them. I work them as tenet as the law allows 

, too; and if you look at them I think you will see by their 

mr a cp jerome rg or enn ae ad er 

an; t that ow is that unless you can supply me with chains 

Seri tis r than 2 have done I shall be obliged to 2 my chains and 

nails aso y And so there is another turn of the screw and more skulls 
added to the necklace of Siva. 


Sooner or later the com a for cheapness becomes ee e ood. Fosh 
bor, antl competition in cheap labor means et eee in 3 and h 
and blood is ty. mies are scarce, and, therefore, the ho of aha e ponni: 
have the game in their hands. The. ey get a great deal of Tan — blood for their 

3 And thon flesh and blood noc 
You buy, yi 


Seger ar of their less lives, to | pitas ia ee 4 
of them the ours poor, jo learn, perha; 
late, that. there are conditions under = life is Pate living. Butze — it T 


nifty? Who cares? 
Rattle his bones over the stones, 
It's only a pauper that nobody owns. 


Pe Bae a few more victims on the altar of competition—a few more skulls 
to the necklace of Siva. This is not the fault of the e of labor. 
They 8 and ay ey ee as kind-hearted as their neighbors, — have 
ult of those vain theorists who on artificially stimulated 
8 till =~ conditions of labor have become fata! 


* * * + * 


like England may be summed 
employment r 


9 isof far greater importan 

fe The cheapest food will be dear if there are no earnin ngs wherewith to — 

chase it. eee wlas than cheap luxu — eee 

em — 

ey those d — EA 
in health, 8 than that the owners of realized and 

fixed ees should be abis - meen eee Dee 3 rate. 

= 


Em levies’ increases elation, and 3 RRDA — . wealth; 
employment is the great-great-parent of national wealth. But we 
evolve some other relationship. These are platitudes. 


“Tho it art to make a nation ha and what we call flourishing," sa 
the old fable of the bees,” 2 ving everybody an : yof 


being employed.” AN legis! or recti 
employment is goats 1 — or in y 

to Aiminish om t 18 “Nonsense,” ee Club, 8 

wage dean n. . neun, no wages, thank God free trade, tha 


fore fn see them of the 
to advocate it as an unmixed blessin 15 tthe cheap iat the 


the repl 4 — cages 
0 men. 
it na to tho wealth of 


e first step 
What is the first pp isdn etnies re 21 
—— 


the country. in gels, 
thing; to advocate it in the interest of the country is the 


your gopautiont” 


indeed the bes 
ee is one 


* * * * * 


nal trade, of whic oeae adn pecans oe arterial the = 
duty of 20 or 30 per cent on foreign man ——— aint || pel 
of Juxuries to the rich, batit wosld not in the sligt degree increase the cost 
of necessities to the poor. 


* * * = 
ent is what makes our industrial community prosperous, not cheap- 


Em ty 
Se came in the tat a 


ness. hen the jargon of words is put on one sid 
employment is the ripo want of employment is the small one. Pinna ae 
gives you money to buy the loaf; without employment S anave 
17150 baing down to a . — 
m have a uy it t. * t 
on or tree trad trade, that makes the difference between loaf the 


one. If free trade ... for those 
belleve, it is S OEY ENOR of 


dearer grown abroad; but it be chen to the comm: bo- 
„„ riian pa yo aoe apd piara its cost you must de- 
ren oe eee pan it, the ion it 


proportion it has contributed to taxation, ete.; 

ira kho foreign loaf 6 on tho con: 
— n 6 
foreign labor, which should have ters to English labor. In 


corn abroad, or shall we pay Englis cite ate corn at „ Shall 
we pay tho ryo ete e e et borers 14s, a week? Wo can 

not do both; which shall it be? As far as the communit 8 Dan 
loaf is tho English loaf, the small loaf is the foreign 
loaf paid for by English 2 to 3 . tho fact loaf is 21 tho ton eat paid 
for by English money to foreign laborers. 

Mr. DOLPH. I also beg | leave to have inserted a brief quotation 
from a memorial of the Union League of Philadelphia remonstra- 
ting against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill: 


Unfortunately for the country, and most unfortunately for the workingmen of 
the country, who are the first to bo affected by business reverses, the result of the 
elections of 1892 was a Republican defeat. As a sp yen hore of that the Demo- 
cratic party is in power; and the Democratic party, as represented by Mr. Wilson 
and the gentlomen associated with him, has brought in a bill which is to unsettle 
everythit ag that has ever been settled in the economic policy of the country. In 
reading that bill, line by line, I have been reminded of that which Henry Clay 
said in 1820, that these gentlemen make up for their deficiency of pauca good 
sense by the store of learning > they collect from theoretical writers.” 

Mr. President, the = estion should be considered from the standpoint of 
practical experience. 3 of the free trade movement in England affords 
valuable lessons for us. er the beginning of a free trade movement in England, 
a gentleman who had had a long y Aled high lifo, and who had, with 
credit to maania with honor to his country, 
the proposed change: ‘I do not think it wise,” said 
grandeur, 
jaye will observe that that wh: 

ion with that which 
fi Engl and's commercial policy? Under the aa en th of the free trade 
2 in England, the rich have grown richer and the have grown poorer; 
ere has been an accumulation of capital in London, but the condition of the 
workin, land has not been brought to the high level of the condition of 
the workin; of the United States. 

Sir, this is not a matter of conjecture. This is a matter susceptible of absolute 
ee positive proof. I see before me, to-night, a member of this league who has 

as a man 


land. 
eee 3 President, a letter written to me by the head of the 


largest m: of a particular description in this city. ms p aae 
in mato relations with two establishments the onein Scotland and the other in 
this country, owned by the same firm, and making the same line of goods. He 
has furnished to me, as taken from the books, a comparative tof the 
for the same amount of work at the two ments, the one in 
Scotland and the other in this 5 ro fora 
week of fifty-six hours; the figures r the American mill are for a week of fifty- 

five hours. T quote the statement: 
Wages per week. 

American mill. 
$7. 50 to $9.00 
11.00 to 15. 00 
12.00 to 22.00 
12. 00 to 16.00 
12. 00 to 15.00 
8.50 to 4.00 
12.00 to 24.00 


Rhode Island (Mr. Aldrich). I have marked two brief quotations. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


The allied industries re ted at a meeting held at the Metropolitan Hotel, 
New York, January 10, db, inclading all branches of the manufacture sale 
— — — t goods, and the whol clothing and cloak 

muatan, speak erea of capital ne 000,000, embarked 
e — er the laws of the United States, on the aS 
—.— t its rens s! guarded in een 
American citizens we have assem to petition and — “4 nact- 
onk oT a — 2 large partot this Eiana to render 
it uncertain whether the remainder be 


The provisions of sng wool and woolen sc edule 25 T tho Wilson tariff bill com- 
this protest, whi is made in the belief that its framers have no adequate 


r It is so drawn as to entail the 
5 and embarassment, and to forei ` 
of the American market at the um of risk and effort. 


this measure as the sole cause of the prolongation of busi- 
but for the menace of its future 
enactment. The the business and commerce of the 
— 8 and its enactment is opposed by every branch of industry and the ontire 
American producers. 
a Speherrspenet hen ence while ostensibly one to raise revenue, 
wonld create an enormons deficit in the national revenues at a time when these 
„„ ‘ational Treasury dopleted. 
We protest against a measure that creates a deficit by 55 
duties .— a upon articles of . 5 production tha 


products; and we t that adjust- 
Compete Tras bil wile cccaths T Fa teksts, agen 


000,000 annually, by removin, — duties upon wool and 8 
— —.— with the Soi of Amorioat firms factories. 


clap, the mont wa fortun get rch eos 9 —.— 
will compel. 


* 


men of New England under the h 


1894. 
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We protest against these radical reductions of duties at atime of industrial 
among the great manufacturing nations of Europe, when their mark- 
ets are glutted surplus goods and the difficulties of American competition 
are tly accentuated. 
ep t nst the date fixed for the Wilson bill to take effect, becanse it 
2e dene per a nee ae the treatment accorded the wool-growin 
e cular) a 0 W. g 
industry and all nches of the wool manufacture in this bill as harsh in the 
extreme mere radical and proscriptive than in any other schedule. 


Mr. DOLPH. Talso ask leave to insert a quotation from a pam- 
phlet that I believe was called the protest or petition of business 


e ipa nw ome ne ron of “A Deadly Blow Against 
o Wool- n 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


A DEADLY BLOW AGAINST THE WOOL-GROWING INDUSTRY. 


The wool wan, Dearne ey one of the most important and noblest of all our 
industries. It has contributed more to the comfort of man in his achievements in 
the north temperate zone—the field lanet—than all 
the combined industries. It has thing which no other in- 
could or has within itself ever accomplished, and taken the lead in civiliz- 

the human race. 

‘he hunter of wild beasts became the pastoral shepherd. The agriculturist, 
the student, the philosopher, in the evolution of man from barbarism. His 
flocka were esteemed his blessing ; the choicest were devoted to 
sacrifice, to propitiate his deities and secure their ; because, he was, in 
his onset J. ͤ TT 

ms, as the su power 
which intelli in the great — of nature. 

— was first domestic possession secured in the chase; 

hunter was swifter of foot than tho tender lamb of the wild sheep; and from 
that date, the ewe became the companion and servant of man. increase 
furnished him food, no longer pagea perra the hardships of the chase; and its 
wool became his clothing, which was required to protect him from the rigors of 
aclimate which environed the most vigorous of our race and produced all the 


progress of man. 

Among ee our own blood, Edward the Third of England in 1337, 
inaugurated protection of the sheep industry fostered by the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and laid the foundations of England's greatness in commerce and mannfac- 
tures by wing and the manufacture of the t, and thus 
became the first King who was devoted to 


welfare of his 


‘Immediately the 1783 and his to the occupation 

A yE pier cote to his breed of sheep, of which he usually kept from 

700 to and from which he realized upon the av over 5 ps of wool to 
occupations, he ted ont importance of 


each sheep.” Zealous as in all his 
. in a letter to a friend as follows: 
“So persuaded am I of 


the and mercer of it, that I have 

raised near 200 lambs upon my farm this year. Ee em find that you are 
likely to succeed in pro g the Spanish breed in England, and that the wool 
multiplication of useful animals is a common bless- 


does not de; te; fort 
sg mankind.” 

o continued in his encouragement of the woolgrowing industry u every 
00 3 and was inaugurated as President in a suit of American cloth, man- 
8 an American factory, from American wool. 

From the time of Washington our nation has steadily advanced as a woolgrow- 
ing mage”: iy oon it stands third among all nations or sections in its production 
of wool. improvement in weight and quality has equalled its increase in 

panty: In 1840, the Nen o weight of the fleece was y 1.9 pounds; in 1850, 
it was 5 pounds; in 1860; 2.7 pounds; in 1870, 3.5 pounds; in 1880, 4.8 pounds; 
5. 


1 
“The erines constitute the principal and characteristic race in the United 

States. Thisis the most important fact in the enumeration of our resources for 
usbandry, dhas no Merinos except in 
her colonies; Russia with 65,000,000 sheep” in 1 “has but 12,000,000 Merinos; 
8 000, 000. Although umbers in this country can not be exactly 
given the Merinos and grades in the United States ły exceed 25,000,009.” 
hat wheat is for food; it is tho chief material 
AAE ari hrs be ina yarn of a given diameter. From its fulling and 
ments w! ma; spm in a a ‘en . ts 

g qualities or Tist S 

we for 


directly derived from th 

Aes S .. Saron Stray Abad y 

upon Spanish race, are all our own creation. 
The value of the w 36 this is too great to imperil 

its existence by competition other nations, for the following reasons : 

uct- of our sheep industry constitutes nine-tenths of all the card 

‘ool consumed by our mills. 

(2) The woolen milis are almost entirely confined to the mannfacture of woolens 

which are consumed, as we have shown, by the great clothing 


(3) The goues of our clothing indu: clothes our le almost entirely— 
Seas masses—at prices 4 8 ever before wn in the 9 of 


(4) Free wool will destroy the woolgrowing ind of tho United S and 
w 


(6) The curtailment of the uction of wool to such an extent will immedi- 
ately result in the increase of the price of wool throu, the world, and in- 


crease the cost to the manufacturer of the woolen, product, to the manufacture! 
of and to the e of this country; so cat aking ot the iret 
influx of ons be che porarily and then rise suddenly with 


the price of wool, and we-will find the experiment costly — 


(7) The passage of the same law unmodified, which 
close most of our woolen mills, and all the cotton-yarn 


(8) The closing of mills will throw out of employment many millions 
ple by the interrelation of all te 


sources to purchase food or clothing, and entail such suffering as necessi- 
tate the permanent establishment of charitable bnreaus to Teed and clothe our 
fellow-citizens to the disgraceof our civilization. 

(9). The destruction of our wool- industry is certain if all foreign wool 
is itted free of duty, which ann e over 000, 000 in the value of the 
sheep, throw out of employment thousands of employés en in that indus- 
try, and destroy all our e wools, which is 


manufacturers will at 


Ty. 
(11) The attempts to contest the ground with forei 
attendant consequences 


first necesitate the reduction of wages, and strikes wit 
will only herald the closing of our mills. 

(12) The past history of attempts at free wool or reduction to a point of no 
1 with simultaneous reduction of the tariff to the point of stimulating 

eavy importations, all point clearly to the results as set forth above. 

Mr. DOLPH. I present also to have inserted in the RECORD a 
quotation from the late Mr. Blaine, his prophetic words in zopar 
to the coming of the time when the South would control the Dem- 
ocratic party, and this question of free trade or protection would 
be brought directly before the American people. 

RLAINE’S PROPHETIC WORDS. 
I love my country and my coun en. I am an American, and I rojoice 


0 day of my life that I am. I joy the goneral ‘ity of my coun 
pie § Sve! Sneha de workingmen of this land are the Paid, tho best fe, ad 
the best clothed of an Many of them have 


laborers on the face of the earth. 
all the 


homes of their own. and many of the 


prospervus, 

come when the great factories of the land will shut down, and where is now life 
e there will be the silence of tomb. And the reason why this 
mus : 


The 
the d 


which find their way to 

people have never ri 
when the protective 
statement of these writers and the dem: 0 
the result will be that in the very near 
ing will be stone enough to defeat at the 2 the party advocating the doctrine 
of protection. It must inevitably follow that uncertainty and doubt will ensue. 
he business men of the country, fearing the destru of the of 

will decline to engage in business, consequently mills 

gmen will be thrown out of employment. Tho people 
they have never seen before that they can not be prosperous and have work while 


protection, 
and workin 


this principle is threatened. In the midst of thi 93 will learn that 
the only way they can be prosperous and is to vote for the party that has 
built up the industries by which they have a livelihood ; because they will 


then see clearly that when the manuf: is shut down there is no demand for 
the only thing which they have to sell, and that is their labor. 

I now desire to direct attention to another cognate feature of the 
bill. While by the provisions of the bill which I have been dis- 
cussing it is proposed that we shall have free trade in agricultural 
products, reciprocity in natural products between the United States 
and Canada and other countries, it is proposed, as I understand the 
measure, that the provision for reeiprocity with other countries con- 
tained in the McKinley law shall be repealed. 

I repeat, by the pending measure it is proposed that we shall have 
free trade with Canada in most agricultural products, and that on 
others the duties shall be greatly reduced. That Canadian pro- 
ducers shall be relieved from the payment of duties im upon 
their natural products by the McKinley law, and such products 
shall be admitted te share our home markets with our own farm- 
VV brogate iprocity 

is, on the ather , Propose a our rec 

treaties with the South Aarons countries, iy which in exchange 
for the admission into our ports free of duty — coffee, 
tea, and hides, from countries producing such articles, we have 
secured the removal of duties, or a t reduction of duties, upon 
our exports to those countries. Our trade with them has been 
increased, and our producers, especially our farmers, benefited; 
these treaties must not be confounded with free trade. They are 
entirely dissimilar to the proposed admission into this country 
free of certain PPA EER products from countries which levy 
no import duties upon similar products. : 

Reciprocity under the McKinley law is the securing of the admis- 
sion of our products into foreign countries free of duty, or at re- 
duced duties, in return for the admission free into this country of 
products we must import, which we do not produce at all or do 
not produce in quantities sufficient for our tion. 

One of the most important provisions of the McKinley law was 
the reciprocity provision. By the McKinley bill Congress was 
about to put sugar on the free list; and coffee, tea, and hides were 
already on the list. Mr. Blaine conceived the idea that with 
such concessions to the sugar and coffee producing countries some 
return beneficial to our producers should be secured. 
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An amendment, prepared, it was said, at the State 3 
was introduced by the senior Senator from Maine, which is as fol- 
lows: 

And the President of the United States is hereby authorized, without further 


10 un export 

im oa chal admit to ita ports, free of all 
mal, provincial (State), municipal d flour, corn-m and 
other breadstuffs, preserved meats, fish frui — 
rice, and other provisions, including all . 


greed upon. 

This amendment did not meet with favor. It was too sweeping 
in its character. It would have admitted into this country man 
articles which would have come into serious competition wi 
American products. It would have if Canada had accepted the 
conditions, which she would have undoubtedly have done, giving 
her free of duties the market of 65,000,000 of people for the pro- 
ducts of her soil, her mines, her forests, and her fisheries, a thing 
which the present Democratic majority of Con, is now propos- 
ing to do without any concessions on the part of Canada, except 
that in exchange for the markets of our larger population for her 
lumber and her wheat, and other agricultural products we shall 
have the markets of her 5,000,000 people for similar products of 
ours, of which they produce a surplus and which they do not buy 
of us at all. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment known as the 
Aldrich amendment, which is as follows: 


Suc. 3. That with a view to secure reciprocal trade with countries producing 
the following articles, and for this purpose, on and after the Ist day of January, 
1892, whenever and so often as the President shall be satisfied that the Govern- 
ment of any country producing and exporting sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, and 
hides, raw and 1 or any of such articles, eer duties or other exactions 
upon the agricultural or other products of the United States, which in view of 
the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides into the United 
States he may deem to be Ara ved unequal and unreasonable, he shall have 
the power and it shall be his duty to suspend, by proclamation to that effect, the 
provisions of this act relating to the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, 
coffee, tea, and hides, the production of such country, for such time as he shall 
deem just, and in such case and during such suspension duties shall be levied, 
collected, and paid upon sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the product of or 
exported from such — ed country, as follows, namely: 

RI sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall pay duty on their 
polariscopic tests as 9 

All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank bottoms, sirups 
of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and concen- 
trated m , testing by the polariscope not above 75°, seven-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound; and for every additional degree or fraction of a degree shown by the 
polariscopic test, two-hundredths of 1 cent pound additional. 

All sugars above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall be classified by tho 
Dutch standard of color, and pay duty as follows, namely: All sugar above No. 
13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard of color, 13 cents per pound. 

All sugar above No. 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard of color, 1g cents 


und. 
wal ougar above No. 20 Dutch standard of color, 2 cents per pound. 

Molasses testing above 56°, 4 cents per gallon. ` 

Sugar ananaga and sugar sweepings shall be subject to duty either as molas- 
ses or sugar, as the case may be, according to polariscopic test. 

On coffee, 3 cents per pound. 

On tea, 10 cents per pound. 

Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, Angora goatskins, raw, 
without the wool, unmanufactured, asses’ skins, raw or unmannfactured, an 
skins, except sheepskins, with the wool on, 14 cents per pound. 

This amendment was adopted in the Senate by a vote of 38 yeas, 
all Republicans, to 29 nays. 

In discussing this measure in the Senate on the 11th of March, 
1892, I said: 

‘Whoever is entitled to credit for this provision or the success of the efforts to 
enlarge our foreign trade under it, none will be claimed by the Democrats in Con- 
gress. It will be observed that the reciprocity proposed by this provision is a 
restricted 1 limited, so far as the admission of articles into this country 
is concerned, with the exception of hides, to tea and coffee, which we do not pro- 
duce at all, and to sugar, of which after years of protection and encouragement 
we produce only about one-eighth of the amount that we consume; and it will be 
borne in mind that all of these articles except se po are articles which we had 

rior to the — of the McKinley law deliberately placed on the free list, and 
t sugar was put upon the free list by the McKinley law for the purpose of 
reducing the revenue and cheapening an article of necessity universally used, and 
with the conviction that for the purpose of building up the sugar industry in the 
United States the protective policy had been a failure. 

It will also be borne in mind that the placing of sugar upon the free list was 
5 With a provision for the — ia E of our citizens engaged in 
the industry. Power was conferred upon the President to demand of countries 
producing these articles concessions concerning the admission into those eoun- 
tries of our products a his judgment, would be a fair equivalent for the 

t they would receive from the removal of duties upon their products above 
enumerated, and if the demand was not ted to suspend the law placing them 
upon the free list and make them subject toduty. Notwithstanding the admin- 
istration has had to meet the predictions of our Democratic friends that no 
President would dare to reimpose duties upon sugar, molasses, co’ 7 Lren 
hides, and the influence of the Democratic press belittling the reci ty clause 
in the 8 act, the ——— has proved to be very valuable, and much has 
been accomplished under itin the way of securing a uction of duty upon our 
exports to various countries and extending our markets for the products of our 
farms and of our manufactures. ; 

I can not consider the details of the several agreements which have been made 
under this provision. Suffice it to say that an t was early reached with 

which our trade was vi unsatisfactory, the balance of trade against 
4 — 000,000 per annum. By this agreement 
mable American 


cts and — — 
the last eight months #2,000,000, and promises to increase until tha belanee ok texte 
against us is removed or largely reduced. 5 
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With more difficulty 


an a ent was reached with 8 
increasing our trade with Cu 


for the purpose 


reciprocal concessions, an 
secured cessions in the remission and redue- 
on of duties upon articles of American pean es 
ucts. A similar agreement was entered into with g 
valuable treaty has also been negotiated with Germany, by which a reduction of 
duties upon an important list of our products into that. country is made. What 
has already accomplished under this provision, what is likely to be accom- 
3 . that be isa 8 parison for gorur an manage of our s 
an 
2 — phy to pod uP ign markets for our v products, and especially 
It is this scheme by which our exports to the West Indies and to 
the Central and South American republics have been so greatly 
increased that the 2 of the Finance Committee and of the 
Senate propose to strike down, With utter disregard of the inter- 
ests of our producers, to the prosperity of our farmers, agree- 
ments, which under a proper revenue system cost us nothing, but 
inure greatly to our benefit, are to be abrogated. A statement of 
our increased rts to two of the countries with which we have 
reciprocity treaties will serve to illustrate the beneficial results of 
reciprocity. 
_ Under reciprocity with Cuba our exports to that island have been 
increased from $11,000,000 to $24,000,000, and under our reciprocity 
agreement with Brazil our 119550 to that country have been in- 
creased from $7,000,000 to $16,000,000. The Senator from Maine in 
his recent speech quoted from Mr. Samuel Weil, a merchant from 
Bluefields, a statement concerning reciprocity, which will bear 


3 4 
r. Weil said: 

It is not generally understood in this conn 
the community valued at $2,000,000, and that the amount of the export and import 
trade between that country and the United States reaches the sum of $4,000,000 
annually. Not only that, but this trade has been increasing by leaps and bounds. 
It will, with anyth’ 9 protection for ourselves, reach an enormous sum an- 
nually in comparatively few years. It is really a trade worth cultivating, and we 
think that this Government, which has been pronounced for reciprocity aud en- 
co’ ing Pan-American Congresses, can out those ideas in no better way 
than to protect its citizens who have gone there and invested their all in trade 
which is to benefit not only themselves, but that country and this country. 

Mr. President, I wish now to contrast the provision for reciproc- 
ity with Canada and other countries in agticultural products with 
the provision for the repeal of the reciprocity provision in the McKin- 
ley law, and the provision for continuing the reciprocity treaty with 
the Sandwich Islands. ‘The committee propose in the same bill that 
agricultural products shall be admitted free from Canada and other 
foreign countries; they Ne eg to give this boon to the producers 
of Canada, exacting nothing in return to the United States, because 
as I have said, Canada exports to the United States her agricultural 
8 while we export scarcely any agricultural products to 

anada. 

No one heretofore has proposed any such trade relations with 
Canada, Even those who have advocated reciprocity have pre- 
posed that we should secure from Canada the free admission of our 
manufactured products into Canada in return for the admission of 
her agricultural products into the United States, They have pro- 
posed, for some extension of trade, some benefit to our manufactur- 
ers, to our commission merchants and our wholesale dealers, that 
the farmers of this country should pay to Canada a consideration, and 
that Canada should pay a consideration to our manufactures for the 
admission free into this country of her agentia products. But 
now comes the Democratic majority in the Senate, and propose to 
remove virtually tho custom-houses along our Northern border so 
far as agricultural products are concerned, to relieve Canada from 
the payment of duties, and at the same time they propose to strike 
down a provision which has cost us nothing, but which has bene- 
fited us greatly. 

As I have just said, the provision in the existing law for reciproc- 
ity is a provision that, while we admit free from other countries the 
articles we wish to admit free, the products already on the free list 
by the McKinley law, we will exact from those countries some re- 
duction of duties, so as to increase our exports. But the commit- 
tee, while proposing unrestricted a head Pb natural products 
with Canada, proposes to repeal that provision and to destroy 
those treaties. 26 propose to make a gift to Canada. They 

ropose to refuse to longer receive what we have exacted from the 
Routh American countries without cost to ourselves. 

Then, with great inconsistency, they propose to continue to remit 
to the Sandwich Islands duties to the amount of four or five million 
dollars annually, perhaps more. I have forgotten what the figures 
are, although I examined it once. They propose to remit this sum 
for the benefit of whom? For the benefit of Claus Spreckels; for the 
benefit of a few speculatorsin sugar; for the benefit of a few American 
sugar planters in the Sandwich Islands? I examined this question 
some two years ago, and presented in the Senate a statement of the 
amount of duties remitted by us under this treaty, which, I think, 
ran up to some seventy or eighty million dollars. 

According to my recollection the amount of duties remitted u 
sugar imported from the Sandwich Islands alone was greater than 
the whole amount of our exports to that country for the whole 


that Americans have interests in 
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period of the treaty. Now the Democratic majority repudiate and 
wish to get rid of the reciprocity treaties with other countries, 
which work to advantage without loss to ourselves, and propose to 
admit, as I have said, the agricultural products of Canada free, and 
to perpetuate the unequal and unjust reciprocity treaty with the 
Sandwich Islands. There never has been any excuse for that treaty 
except that the payments of this large amount of money was justi- 
fied by political reasons, in order to maintain our political hold on 
those bands, If we want the sugar of the Sandwich Islands to 
come in free, and that is pretty much all they export, we had better 
take the islands into the American Union, and then when we build 
up the sugar industry in the Sandwich Islands we will be building 
up our own country. These several propositions are inconsistent. 

. President, I have occupied more of the time of the Senate 
than I expected to occupy when I took the floor. I have been 
intending for some time, when we reached the question of our 
relations with Canada, to present my views upon it, and I have now 
done so. 

The pending measure is without question the most important 
measure which has been considered by Congress in a quarter of a 
century. 

It is a sectional measure, designed to cripple and destroy the 
great industries and degrade the white labor of the North. 

It is a measure framed for the purpose of opening the ports of the 
United States to the free admission of the products of cheap labor 
from every country under the sun. 

To thus bring the intelligent free labor of American citizens, of 
the men who control the destinies of the nation, and who will shape 
its future, into competition with the pauper and servile labor of 
other countries. 

Should it become a law the present demoralized condition of our 
industries will be continued indefinitely, There will be two idle 
men in this country where there is employment for one. Instead 
of doing our own work; instead of producing the things in this 
country we consume, employment will be given to the laborers of 
foreign countries in the production of products which we consume, 
and they and their families will earn and eat the bread which 
should be earned and eaten by American laborers. 

The splendid progress in national and individual wealth which 
the nation made during a third of a century under Republican rule 
has already been checked by the threat of a reversal of the policy 
bak av ange it. ae ae 1 

Wit e passage of tho pending measuro a period of adversit, 
of stagnation, and even retrogression will be entered upon; 3 
period like that which followed the Declaration of Independence 
and continued until the adoption of the present Constitution; like 
that which we passed through after the great fall in prices in Eng- 
land in 1819, which caused this country to be flooded with cheap 
British goods like that which followed the compromise tariff act of 
1833, or that which was caused by the free-trade legislation of 1857. 
Against legislation so un-American, legislation so pregnant with 
disaster to all classes of our people and all sections of our country, 
I raise my voice and shall oppose by my vote. 

As I said substantially on a former occasion, if I did not regard 
country above political success, the prosperity of the people of the 
whole country above party, I would not attempt to prevent the 
Democratic party committing suicide by the passage of this bill. 
But in view of the widespread disaster already brought upon the 
country by the threat of its passage, and the greater injury to 
Amcrican interests which would follow its passage, Iam constrained, 
although I feel that I am in a measure serving the Democratic 
party by endeavoring to save it from itself, to oppose this measure. 

The object lesson presented to the country by the present condi- 
tions of our industries has already been learned by our le. If, 
to-day, the question could be submitted to the Democratic voters 
of the Northern States whether the Democratic doctrine upon the 
tariff should be protection to American industries, American capi- 
tal, and American labor or a tariff for revenue only, the great major- 
ity would declare for protection, and in many of the Southern States, 
if the same question could be so submitted, the same result would 
be reached, The trouble is that there is no opportunity given to 
Democrats, as such, to vote upon the qnestion. 

President Cleveland in his free-trade message of 1887 committed 
the Democratic party to free trade. By the use of Federal patron- 
nage he stifled the sentiment to a large extent prevailing in the 
House of Representatives in favor of the American system. He 
whipped those who differed with him into ‘accord with his views or 
drove them out of the party. Randall was read out of the party 
and driven to the grave. 

The few Senators to-day, who have the moral courage to oppose 
some of the iniquitous provisions of the paang measure, are de- 
nounced by free traders, who now control the party, as traitors, as 
Benedict Arnolds. And 80, everywhere, protests against the ex- 
treme tariff views of the old South, which controls the Democratic 
party, are met with intolerance. 

But this condition of things can not last foreyer. Throughout 
the North there is already an open revolt. If Democrats can not 
in the Democratic party cast their votes for reasonable protection 
to American industries, for a policy which prefers the United States 
and United States citizens to foreign countries and their subjects, 
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they will unite with a party which prefers the interests cf our own 
country to the interests of other countries. 

Some of the growing industries of the South are imperiled by 
the pending bill and the ineffectual protests of those who manage 
them have reached the halls of Congress. 

The cloud to-day may look to our Southern friends on this floor 
no larger than a man’s hand, but it is portentous with disaster to 
the party of free trade. 

The time is not far distant when it will increase and spread, and 
like a cyclone sweep from the Gulf to the Potomac, and carry away 
the rea Wena illogical, unpatriotic, unamerican doctrine that 
we should buy where we can buy cheapest, although that be to buy 
the products of the paupers of India and China. 

Let our Democratic friends make the most of their accidental 
power. It will be short lived. In November the people will set 
the seal of their condemnation on this Democratic administration, 
on 5 Democratie party, and on this iniquitous bill under consid- 
eration. . 

What will be. the result of the poney of the party in power? 
There can be butone result. Capital can not be driven into unprofit- 
able Goes AER Capital can lie idle, but the laborer dependent 
upon his daily labor for his daily bread must work or starve, The 
surplus of the products of human industry in this country will be 
soon consumed. 

However cheaply we may be able to secure foreign products after 
the passage of the pening measure, our people can not buy them 
without the means to pay for them. Our people must work, and if 
our industries can not be conducted with the old rates of wages to 
labor our laborers will be compelled to accept reduced wages, even 
though it may be the standard of wages prevailing in other coun- 
tries. This result is inevitable. 

I shudder when I contemplate the consequences of such a condi- 
tion upon our laboring masses, It means less employment, less 
wages, fewer of the comforts of lifo, tenement houses instead of 
homes of their own, children in factories instead of in school, less 
education, less refinement, the slavery of poverty instead of the 
independence of competency, the increase of those who are discon- 
tented with existing conditions, impatient of Government restraint, 
and hostile to those whose duty it is to enforce the laws and main- 
tain the public peace, and danger to our republican institutions 
and the perpetuity of republican government, 


Our duty is first to our own people. Labor is the source of all 
wealth. It is the only capital of the great majority of our citizens, 

Ordinary prudence and good business management, not to speak 
of patriotism, should induce us to legislate so as to enable our own 
citizens to market their labor at the best advantage, 

Mr, President, let no one suppose I despair of the Republic. I 
have faith in the perpetuity of. our institutions and of republican 
government. 

Liberty is the birthright of humanity and it shall never be wrested 
from this people. Our temporary discomfiture may be a blessin 
in disguise. It will educate our people. It will bring capital anc 
labor into more satisfactory relations. It will show laborers that 
to furnish them employment the laws must be such as to invite 
capital into industrial enterprises, and common losses, common 
experience, common suffering will make capital considerate of the 
rights of labor. f 

There will come a time when the intelligent voters of this countr 
by the oe ballot, will bring about a change of conditions, 
purge the National Congress of free-traders, and will again start the 
country upon an era of national and individual prosperity and make 
our “winter of discontent glorious summer.” For such a change, 
for a time when the prosperity of the country shall be again assured, 
for the perpetuation of our free institutiuns, for the enjoyment by 
all of our people of the blessings of liberty and the spread of the 

rinciples of equality, justice, and liberty throughout the world, I 

ope. I close by quoting from the recent utterances of an eminent 
divine a sentiment which, whatever we may think of his religion, 
is worthy of being repeated by any American citizen. 

‘í Noblest ship of state, sail thou on, over billows and through 
storms, undaunted and imperishable. Of thee I do not say ‘Ca- 
sarem vehis—thou carriest Cesar.’ But of thee I say, ‘Liberatem 
vehis—thon carriest liberty.’ Within thy bulwarks the fair god- 
dess is enthroned, holding in her hands the dreams and hopes of 
humanity. Oh, for her sake, guard well thyself! Sail thou on, 
peerless ship, safe from shoals and malign winds, ever strong in keel, 
ever beauteous in prow and canvas, ever Spee by heaven's ee 
star! Sail thou on, I pray thee, undaunted and imperishable!” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iask for the reading of the pending prop- 
osition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The pending question is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] to the amendment of the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE]. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 189 and insert: 


Horses and mules, $30 per head: Provided, That horses valued at 8150 and 
over shall pay a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will likewise 
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report the amendment of the Senator from Kansas to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine. 
The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add the following addi- 
tional proviso to the amendment: 
Provided . That this section shall not apply to that class of horses 
y known as ponies, raised chiefly in Me: . 


Mr. SHERMAN. I invite the attention of the Senators hav- 

charge of the bill to an amendment which I shall offer to 

substitute specific duties for the ad valorem duty contained in 
the bill as it was sent to us by the other House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that there 
are two amendments pending. Nofurther amendment would be 
in order at the present time. 

Mr. SHERM I will offer the amendment later. I will 
say a few words about it now, or I will wait. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests that the 
amendment may be read for information. 

Mr. HALE. Let us know what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be stated for information. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to offer instead of paragraph 189 
what I send to the desk. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Horses and mules, #30 head: Provided, That horses valued at $150 and 
over shall pay a of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Cattle, more that I year old, 810 per head; 1 year old or less, 82 per head. 


Hogs, $1.50 per head. 
Sheep, 1 year old or more, 81.50 per head; less than 1 year old, 75 cents per 


wall other live animals, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per centad 
orem. 


Mr. HALE. Let me say to the Senator from Ohio that Iof- 
fered an amendment this morning in precisely those words, and 
then at the suggestion of sev Senators divided it, because 

they said they wanted to debate each proposition by itself. I 
had offered the provisions of the McKinley act in one clause, 
but of course any Senator has a right to have the question di- 
vided; and then I was obliged to oifer one paragraph at a time. 

propose to go on and offer one after another as we reach it, 
not being able to have a vote taken apon all together. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Therefore I shall notoffer my amendment, 
but will es the vote to be taken on these different clauses 
separately. 

wish to call the attention of Senators, especially from the 
Southern andSouthwestern States, tothe very grave importance 
of this provision. We are brought into very close competition 
with Canada along the border for 4,000 miles. The question of 
live animals is a more interesting one to the people of New York 
and of Ohio than probably to those of any other States, because 
animals are not grown to any large extent west of the Lake Su- 
perior region. 

The largest exporting article into our country from Ontario 
and along our northern border there is livestock. It is gener 
ally not of a superior kind. It is a kind we ought not to en- 
courage. The farmers of northern New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
and IIlinois are deeply interested in this matter. Owing to the 
2 change of our industry our people are raising more 

ve stock than ever before. In wheat we can not compete with 
the Western country. It is utterly impossible for us to raise the 
cereals in the large and productive States I speak of in com 
tition with the Western States. Any one who is at all familiar 
with the subject will know that wheat.is produced now in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, and all the States west in great abundance, and 
even there it is brought into very sharp competition with wheat 
proce in the region north and west of Lake Superior in 


Now, I think specific duties afford a great relief in this re- 
spect. I notice with great pleasure that as the committee have 
reported the bill in nearly all of the subsequent items the rates 
on agricultural 3 and provisions are converted from ad 
valorem to specific duties. I am very glad they have done it. 
The variation in the price of agricultural products isso great 
from year to year, and almost from month to month, that an 
ad valorem rate would not be satisfactory and could not probably 
be enforced, as sometimes grain and especially animals fall to a 
very low rate and a specific duty ought to be applied. It is ut- 
terly impossible to fix the correct value of a horse by an appraisal. 

The person called upon toact in such a cass should be a skill- 
ful horseman, and even then he can not tell. The value of horses 
varies from 830 to $1,000. Very few, however, go above $200, 
which is a very high price for a horse. It is therefore abso- 
lutely essen in order to secure anything like revenue from 
live stock to have aspecific duty. 

Mr. MILLS. How would the Senator ə a specific duty 

on a horse worth 840, 000, and on another worth $150? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Horses that are worth 840, 000 I should be 


very glad to have come in free. They would only be introduced 
for stock-raising purposes and to improve stock. 


Mr. MILLS. And race horses. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Sometimes horses like the Morgan breed 
are imported, which is a breed from Can and largely from 
Vermont. On breeding stock of high value I do not care much 
what rate is put. 

Mr. MILLS. Thespecific duty that you put on under the Mc- 
Kinley act of $30 kept out the ten and fifteen and twenty dollar 
ponies that come from Mexico. Does the Senator think that is 
u proper course to pursue, and then let in thé fine race horses 
for comparatively nothing? š 

Mr. ALLISON. The McKinley act provided a duty of 30 per 
cent in addition. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And the proposition now is to impose on 
all animals 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. FRYE. The McKinley act provided an ad valorem duty 
of 30 per cent on horses valued above $150. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is now reduced to 20 per cent, so that 
the $40,000 horse of the Senator from Texas will come in at 10 
per cent of $40,000 less than under existing law. 

Mr. MILLS. I was answering the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The paragraph in the bill before us reads 
the provision which it is proposed to strike out 
ee animals, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent ad va- 


It is very difficult to fix an ad valorem duty on horses and 

live stock. The grade of horses is from very low to very high, 
The average value would be forty or fifty dollars. A fair cus- 
tom-house rate on a horse at 20 per cent would be 810. It seems 
to me it would be better to fix a specific sum on the various 
classes of animals. 
The McKinley act was never complained of, so far as I know, 
in this particular feature. It had a tendency to keep out the 
lower grade of horses. Horses worth ieh thirty, or forty 
dollars could not be brought in, because the duty of $30 would 
exclude them. It seems to me if there is any subject upon 
which there ought to be a specific duty rather than an ad valo- 
rem, it is upon live animals, which vary in price from month to 
month, and vary in degree to an extent that is probably equaled 
by no other product. 

A horse such as mentioned by the Senator from Texas would 
be imported merely for stocking purposes, and I do not care 
whether the duty is high or low. But the general grade of 
horses, cattle, hogs, etc., that would be brought into our mar- 
kets would tend to deprive the farmer of that region of the 
country from raising these necessary animals. 

As to the production of animals in the United States our farm- 
ers sro largely compelled to change their mode of 3 and 
look to the raising of live animals for the profits of the farm. 
Indeed, in many cases whole farms are turned from the ordinary 
raising of wheat, barley,and other products of that kind to 
stock raising. Many farmers in Ohio owning farms that were 
formerly good for corn, good for wheat, and good for almost any 
such ee find they can not compete with our own ple in 
the Western States. It so happens that t rtation from 
the far West, especially from Minneapolis and St. Paul, to the 
Eastern markets is very litthe more than the transportation 
from Central Ohio to the Eastern markets. The Western farm- 
ers have the benefit of the Great Lakes in the transportation of 
their products, and they have the benefit of the great vessels 
that have been constructed for that purpose, so that the trans- 
portation really from great points like Minneapolis, Omaha, and 
St. Paul is so small that we can not compete with them. 

Tf our farmers can change their industry to stock raising we 
ean send pork, beef, ete., pretty rapidly to market. The meats 
are generally sent in cars, where they are preserved by cold. I 
think that industry is rather to be encou than otherwise. 
It is not right that our people should be brought into pores 
tion with Canada on articles that we ought to and can produce 
to the largest extent. 

This is about all I desire to say. I hope that whatever form 
this tax on live animals may assume it will be a specific duty. 
I would rather have a lower specific duty than any ad valorem 
duty that could be named. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from [Mr. PEFFER] to 
the amendment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. FRYE. Ihope the Senator from Kansas will withdraw 
his amendment, 

Mr. PEFFER. In view of the persuasive manner in which 
the Senator from Maine suggests that the amendment be with- 
drawn, I will do so for his accommodation. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Maine is obliged to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 


ment is withdrawn. The question is on agreeing to rg amend- 


the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
t it be read. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will beagain 


The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 189, and insert: 

189, Horses and mules, $30 per head: Provided, That horses valued at 8150 
and over shall pay a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have the yeas and nays upon that. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
for my own information—I am not very wellacquainted with the 
matter—what is the process by which the officers ascertain the 
ad valorem value of the Canadian horse at the custom-house? I 
suppose there is some process. Of course it is very familiar to 
the Senator from Arkansas, but it does not occur to me. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I presume’the process is the same 

as that by which they ascertain the value of any other article. 
The invoice of the price of the horse is firstsubmitted, and then 
the question of value has to be determined by the appraiser ac- 
—— to what he believes the horse to be worth. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that, of course. Iremember when 
I was once in.a law school the professor asked a student what the 
law was upon a certain point, and he replied very sagaciously 
that that would be forthe court to say. Isuppose it would be for 
the appraiser tosay; but I should like to know how the appraiser 
ascertains the value. For instance, suppose the horse is vicious, 
sup he is unsound, suppose he has any of the thousand de- 
fects that deceive the very elect. How does he ascertain the 
valne? Suppose he has remarkable speed or any other mark of 
excellence, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suppose he would ascertain the 
value in that case as in the case of ing where there was a 

ossibility of fraud or of the. concealment of defects or where 

e excellence of the article could not be easily discerned on its 
face. The method of ascertaining the value of the horse has to 
be determined. by the appraiser. 

Mr, HOAR. ill the Senator from Arkansas go a little fur- 
ther and say how he applies in ascertaining the value of a horse 
the method of ascertaining the value of anything else? There 
must be some method. The Senator says he does it in the same 
way he does any hing. else. I donotknow what “anything else” 
the Senator has in mind: What does the man do when a 
drove of two or three hundred Canadian horses arrive at the 
custom-house on the Vermont or New Hampshire or Maine 
border? You see droves of horses coming down through our 
cities and towns from Canada in the season. Every year there is 
agreatnumber, Now, here is a drove of 300 horses, and they 
reach the custom-house. What does the appraiser do to deter- 
mine whether those horses are worth $25 apiece or 8125 apiece? 
He does.something. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I presume a man of ordinary intel- 
ligence who is an appraiser would know whether a horse is worth 
$500 or $150. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not say $500; I said $25 or $125. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. He would make up his judgment of 
the value of horses by such means as would be satisfactory to 
him, just as he would ascertain the value of anything else. I 
am aware that the Senator from Massachusetts believes that the 
value of no article can be ascertained in the custom-house, and 
that values ought to be measured by weight and tariffs ought to 
be levied by ‘ter Zh and number alone. 

Mr. HOAR. here did the Senator get that knowledge as 
to my belief? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I believe it is an easy matter for 
an intelligent American citizen, whose duty it is to ascertain the 
value, to find out what the value of any article is when his duty 

uires him to do so. > 

r. HOAR. 1 undertake to say that the intelligent Ameri- 
can citizen with whom I am acquainted, including, I suspect 
every member of this body with one or two exceptions, can not 
fix the value of a horse that he is going to buy unless he knows 
someth of the history of the animal. 

Mr. JO 
selected as an ee to value horses. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not know anybody who would be selected. 
I sup they do not have a special appraiser for horses and 
nothing else in the custom houses? I suppose the appraiser is 
ey eyes through the civil service or in some other way. 

. SHERMAN. If my friend from Massachusetts will allow 
me, I will state that there is usually only one appraiser at any 
of the smaller custom houses in the country. 

Mr. HALE. The real answer to the Senator is of course that 
under the difficulties he has so accurately portrayed the ap- 
1 has to take the valuntlon of the man who brings in the 

orses. There is no doubt about that. There is no such oppor- 
tunity for fraud on any single article or animal as upon the 


orse. 2 
Mr, HOAR. The citizens of Massachusetts almost without 


ES of Arkansas, Then the Senator would not be 


exception, so far as I know, are absolutely defenseless in the 
matter of purchasing horses unless they know the history of the 
animal, or unless they trust either the warranty or the word of 
theseller. Ordinary men are almost entirely helpless. 

Now, the Senator who is making himself responsible for the 
conduct of a great measure of civil polity administration 
has put into the bill, I suppose,a hundred specific duties (I have 
not counted them), on the ground that an ad valorem. duty will 
notdo. We have just had a long debate, and he has got a spe- 
cifie duty on sugar. Then when he is asked as to a greatarticle 
in which some of our States are interested (my own State not 
so much as the States in New England north of us, or the States 
in the Northwest), how an ad valorem duty can be applied by 
the appraiser with any protection either to the revenue or the 
the American producer he answers, The appraiser does it just 
as any intelligent citizen does anything else,” and that is all the 
answer he is willing to give me, 

I suppose, therefore, it is all the answer he can give me. 
The Senator nods his head. It is all the answer he can give me, 
Why do you have a specific duty on sugar? pie do you havea 
nparo duty ou rice? Why do you havea specific duty on coal? 

hy do you have a specific duty on Tennessee marble? Why 
do you have aspecific duty on iron? Why do you have a specific 


7 5 on lead and a hundred other things in this bill? 
r 


. SHERMAN. Potatoes and everything else. 
Mr. HOAR. I do not know that they have a specific duty on 


potatoes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ves, they have specific duties all through, 

Mr. HOAR. I think the American people have aright—I 
think the people I represent have a moral right and a constitu- 
tional right to know, if it is to be known, why it is that in mak- 
ing this law these things have specific duties and this other 
product has an ad valorem duty. If there isa drove of five hun- 
dred horses brought to the custom-house at St. Albans or what- 
ever port at the extremity of Vermont, or a custom-house in 
Maine or in Northern New Hampshire, I undertake to say that 
the citizen with average intelligence, I undertake to say that 
four-fifths of the members of this body can not tell in regard to 
that drove its value within thousands of dollars. I should like 
to appeal to my friend from Maine [Mr. HALE], who comes from 
a St ite where they could be brought in, if that statement is the 
least: e 

Mr. HALE. The appraiser can not judge it. It is just ex- 
actly as the Senator from Massachusetts puts it. A drove of 
horses, perhaps not five hundred x 

Mr. HOAR, Two or three hundred come in very often. 

Mr. HALE. -A horseman frequently brings two or three hun- 
dred. He bring them up to the custom-house, and there is not 
aman in the custom-house who has the slightest qualification 
for estimating the value of those horses, 

Mr. HOAR. Or who can acquire it in any way. 

Mr. HALE. Orcanacquire it in any way. There may be one 
hundred horses worth not over $30 apiece, another hundred 
worth $60 apiece, another worth $80 apiece, and no man can make 
that discrimination. The point the Senator from Massachusetts 
makes is the practical point. 

Mr. VEST. With the consent of the Senator from Massachu- 
sutts [Mr. HOAR] I should like to ask the Senator from Maine, 
who speaks rather as an expert, how the appres estimate the 
value of horses over $150 in value, upon which a duty of 30 per 
cent ad valorem is imposed in the McKinley law? 

Mr. HALE. Iwas just coming to that point. 

Mr. VEST. And the Senator from Maine proposes that rate 
now in his amendment. 

Mr. HALE. When you get up to a grade of horses above $150 
in value, you find very few horses. You soon then get into the 
domain of the thoroughbred horses, the horse that is worth any- 
where from $200, $300, $400, or $500 to $1,000. A horse of that 
kind is valuable; he has his antecedents and is known; he will 
not be admitted until inquiry is made about him, and it is learned. 
His pedigree will be brought, it will be presented, it will be 
shown what he is. 

It is an article that speaks for itself, and the valuation can be 
arranged. That isthe merit of this provision. When you come 
to the elass of horses which can be distinguished by value an ad 
valorem rate can be put upon them. That is the only safe way 
to do it. It would not do to put on so much a head, say $60, be- 
cause it might be a.$5,0U0 horse. Its value is easily told; but on 
the lower class, ninety-nine one-hundredths of all that will come 
in, no man can tell whether a horse is worth $40, or $60, or 8100. 

Mr. KYLE. Will the Senator permit me a word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HOAR. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Lyield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. KYLE. Ishould like to state that race horses are nob 
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brought into this country in droves. They are brought ordi- 
narily in private cars, 7 

‘Mr. HALE. That is what I have said, that very few are 
brought in. They are not brought in in large numbers. Valu- 
able horses do not come in in droves. The Senator from South 
Dakota is right about it. 

Mr. KY. I should like to state further that in almost any 
county in the United States you can get a man who, within $5 or 

$25, can tell the value of any horse. è 

Mr. HALE. But you will not find him in a custom-house. 

Mr. KYLE. They do not put lawyers or merchants in the 
custom-houses to value horses. 

Mr. HALE. Neither do shoy Bae horse jockeys in custom- 
houses. They will not be found there. 

Mr. KYLE. They find plenty of practical men for that prac- 
tical work. 

Mr. HOAR. I think the Senator from Maine is mistaken. I 
think they will find a great many horse jockeys in the custom- 
houses under the proposed law. They will have droves of horses 
under their charge, and they will be Canadians. 

The idea of the Senator from Arkansas, in his sweet sim- 

plicity, thinking tbat the single appraiser in a custom-house on 
our Canadian border, who has to deal with every department 
and every article, is to be safe against the combined ingenuity 
of a man who is both a horse jockey and a Canadian! ther of 
these taken alone would cheat the average American citizen out 
of his eye teeth. You talk about the shrewdness of Yankees. 
When we get a little in Massachusetts we think we are shrewd 
in some thin s, but there is not a Massachusetts citizen who can 
safely buy a horse òf a Vermont man; a Vermont man can not 
buy one of a man from Maine or New Hampshire, and none of 
them undertake, with any sort of security, to buy one from a 
Canadian. 

Mr. HALE. Ora ‘‘bluenose?” ` 

Mr. HOAR. Ora ‘‘bluenose.” I do not use that phrase dis- 
respectfully, because the Nova Scotia people are among the most 
hig y respectable people we have on the coast. 

ow, the idea of so framing a tariff bill if you want to get 
either honest revenue or honest protection, or want to get pro- 
tection with incidental revenue, or revenue with incidental pro- 
tection, or revenue without protection, or protection without 
revenue! It will excite the universal derision of all mankind 
when you send this act out to the country with an ad valorem 
duty on horses, and then say that the representative of the Com- 
. mittee on Finance of the Senate said you would find out their 
value just as you would find out the value of other things, and 
that any intelligent American citizen can do. 

„Mr. DRICH. Ishould like to give in a brief sentence or 
two the answer of the farmers of Oregon to the propositions 
contained in the pending bill: 

The whole Republican State ticket elected by large pluralities. HER- 
MANN and ELLIS by increased majorities. Latest figures on Legislature 


are: 
Senate—Republicans, 18; Democrats, 7; Populists, 3. House of represent- 
atives—Republicans, 47; Populists, 7; Democrat. 1. 


Mr. HOAR. That is the voice of the average American citi- 


zen. 

Mr. ALDRICH. One Democrat pulled through for the house 
of representatives. 

Mr. DOLPH. In explanation of the senate it should be 
stated that the seven Democrats in the senate are seven hold- 
overs [laughter], and they were not elected at this election. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The press bulletin continues: 

Strong Democratic counties for the first time in their history give Re- 
publican pluralities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the e proposed by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE}. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I do not quite understand 
why the committee having in charge the pending bill has not 

e some increase as respects th agraph. The Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Vest] this morning r some statistics 
showing that horses to the value of about $1,200,000 were im- 
ported into the United States last year. He stated that the 
average ad valorem was 30 per cent on those horses and that 
they were worth about $100each. So it seems that under the spe- 
cific duty of $30 per head the Canadians who have imported their 
horses into our country have paid about 30 per cent ad valorem 
on the horses. 

If we were to make the duty 30 percent ad valorem, we would 
receive from it no such revenue as we have received from the 
specific duty. It certainly must be known to everyone who has 
been in Canada or lives on the border of Canada that the Cana- 
dian market for horses outside of the United States is a limited 
one. - We at one time, if I recollect correctly, put a 20 per cent 
ad valorem duty upon horses, and when we did so, if I remember 


the tables in former years, the average value of Canadian horses 
was about $50 or $60. The same horse, as soon as he got intoa 
city on our side of the line, was sold in the wholesale markets 
at $100 to $125. 

Now, if I were to frame a project or a scheme whereby the 
Canadians—I was about to say could swindle, but I will not say. 
that—could take money out of the Treasury of the United States, 
and also out of the pockets of our people illegitimately, I should 
propose the provision sug ested in the bill. If we are to have 
a duty upon horses at et us have it specific. I take it, the 
object of this duty is to raise some revenue; I think so. I have 
a great deal of sympathy with the Senator from Missouri, who 
smiles at my observations. I was very sorry he had to pay into 
the Treasury $75 for $15 worth of ponies. Iam rather sorry that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] has withdrawn his ` 
amendment, because [suppose it was in sympathy with my friend 
from Missouri, who was obliged to pay a large revenue to the 
Proment for the sake of importing two or three ponies from 

exico. 

_ But I think there is something a little beyond the mere ques- 
tion of 20 per cent on horses, as respects the first paragraph or 
series of 3 Every Senator on this floor knows, as re- 
spects this paragraph and the subsequent paragraphs, that 
among the farmers of the United States the production of these 
animals is such that they have rapidly diminished in pricefrom 
that cause and for other reasons. I know that in my State very 
good horses can be bought now for about one-half the price that 
was obtained for them three or four years ago. 

Now, with that situation, why is it that we are insisting upon 
a provision which will allow the Canadian farmers to bring in 
their horses in close competition with ours and give them es- 
pecially the benefit of the best market as against the farmers of 
the West and the Northeast. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Iowa to the fact that in 1893 the value of all horses 
exported from Canada was $1,461,000, and the value of those sent 
to the United States was $1,123,000. So nearly all the horses 
they export come to this country. 

r. ALLISON. Iam obliged to the Senator from Michigan 
for calling myattention to that fact. It is perfectly well known 
that the Canadians have no other market for horses except 
ours. Nevertheless, with an area such as we have, with oppor- 
tunities for raising horses and food for horses in our country 
without limit, it is proposed in the pending bill to allow 81, 
000,000 worth of horses from Canada, probably to be enlarged 
in value to a million and a half, to come in in competition with 
our farmers. 

If there is any reason why we should sit here and legislate for 
the benefit of the Canadian Dominion against ourselves, I should 
be glad to have the Senator from Arkansas explain what it is. 
Does anybody believe that the general range of prices of horses 
will be diminished by this importation? Will the importation 
of $1,000,000 worth of horses from Canada affect the price of 
horses to those who are to purchase them? I do not believe it 
will. Therefore there is nothing in the paragraph except a 
concession to the Dominion of Canada, which has nomarket, and 
the proposed provision gives to the Canadians a market of 68,- 
000,000 people. If I were to characterize a provision in the bill 
as an absurdity it would be this one, and if I should say that it 
is an unjust provision against every farmer who tills the field 
I should tell the truth. So Ishould prefer to have aspecific duty 
upon horses put in the bill, andI should put it so high that the 
Canadian who gets the benefit of our market Shonta Tay: for it. 

Mr. KYLE. Will the Senator from Iowa exp why he 
wants a duty of $30 per head on horses? 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to havea duty of $30 per head in order 
that we may swell to a limited degree the revenues which yester- 
day the Senator from South Dakota voted to postpone on sugar 
for a year. That is one reason. Another reason is that if we are 
not to prohibit the importation of horses, I should put such 
a duty on them as would bring it at least within 10 per cent of 
the duty which the Senator votedfor yesterday upon that essen- 
tial article used by every family in the United States, called 
sugar, and which has been characterized on the other side of 
the Chamber as a revenue duty. I should be glad to have some 
Senator on the other side who yesterday voted for 44 per cent 
revenue duty upon sugar, an article of absolute essential con- 
sumption, tell me why he now proposes a duty of wN 20 per 
cent upon horses, which are ra upon the farms, requiring two, 
three, and four years of care before they are fit for the market. 

That is one reason why I would put a head on horses, but 
I would put it on the horses that come from Canada in order to 
give our own pore an opportunity of raising horses in com- 
par con with Canadian horses, and thus give them the advantage 

e 


re as against the men who raise horses in Canada. 
Mr. KYLE. The point I wish to get at is, how it is that a 
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Canadian in that northern climate can raise horses at $30 a head 
less cost than we can? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is perfectly obvious. The Canadian 
has no market for his horses except in the United States and a 
small market on the southern shores of the Northern Lakes, so 
called. If we do not give the Canadian our markets of Boston, 
New York City, Buffalo, and the interior cities of New York 
State, and Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago, and so on farther 
west, he will not have a market for his horses. 

I should be glad to know of the Senator from South Dakota if he 
desires that the Canadian horses shall come in competition in the 
markets of Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and St. Louis with 
those raised in South Dakota, or whether he would prefer that 
the people of South Dakota, who are beginning to raise horses, 
and fine ones, shall have the opportunity of sending those horses 
into these great cities? 

I agree that this is not a very important matter, because the 
number of horses that will be imported, compared with the 
great number of horses produced and used in our own country, 
will be relatively small; but I can not see why the Senator from 
South Dakota desires to cast a vote here which will be solely 
and wholly for the benefit of the Canadian producer, and, to the 
extent of the importation, will be to the disadvantage of every 
American producer of horses. 

So, Mr. President, I hope this amendment will be agreed to, 
and that following it, the other amendment may also be agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. By reference to the tables, which have 
been furnished us, I find that the average value of the horses 
imported is $50. 

Mr. ALLISON. As to horses in Mexico, as suggested by the 
Senator from Texas and the Senator from Missouri, I have no 
doubt there is a large number of very low-priced horses on the 
Mexican border. I do not see why the people of Texas, having 
their immensely extended area, and the people along the south- 
ern border, should not be able to raise their own horses, even 
though they be bronchos or ponies. 

If they do not choose to do that, I think it isnot a very hard 
thing for them to pay four or five or six times $30 for the few 
horses that are imported. I do not think we ought to make an 
exception in their case, although rather than lose this amend- 
ment, I would yield to their wishes and vote for the amendment 

e by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], I suppose, 
K eference to the suggestions made by the Senator from Mis- 
souri respecting his own experience. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] made a statement which I think may lead to some 
misconception upon this subject. If I understand him cor- 
rectly he intimated that the effect of the adoption of the amend- 
ment proposed here would radically reduce the revenue as far 
as it relates to the tariff upon horses. 

I hold in my hand the latest edition of Imports and Exports, 
and, turning to page 6, I find that from 1872 to 1891, when the 
McKinley act went into operation, the tariff rate was 20 per cent 
ad valorem, the rate now proposed. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iso stated. 

Mr. WHITE. I propose to read from the compilation men- 
tioned regarding this point upon which I differ from the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

In the year 1882, for instance, I find that there was realized 
1 duty on horses $572,499.42; for the year 1883, $379,- 

2.73. 

ur ALLISON. Do the tables give the number of horses im- 
ported? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes, sir; and I can give them to the Senator if 
he desires. 

In 1892 the number of horses imported was 38,518, and the 
tariff collected $572,499.42; in 1883 there were 39,299 horses im- 

rted, and the tariff collected was $379,702.73; in 1884, 27,253 

orses were imported, and the tariff collected was $302,106.44; 
in 1885, 20,759 horses were imported, and the tariff collected was 
$265,942.85; in 1886, 37,232 horses were imported, and the tariff 
collected was $382,970.20; in 1887, 38,800 horses were imported, 
and $490,152.69 was collected; in 1888, 52,454 horses were im- 
porten, and $535,112.13 wascollected; in 1889, 50,141 horses were 
ported, and $429,302.90 was collected; in 1890, 37,675 horses 
were imported, and $376,595.27 was collected. In 1891, the Ne- 
cary | tariff act having gone into operation, the importations 
are given under the head of 20 per cent ad valorem, as 7,965 
horses 1 and the revenue collected $70,863.23; and for 
the remainder of the year, under the McKinley act, at $30 per 


REN 585 number imported was 7,631, and the amount collected 

If we recur to the period covered by the McKinley duty we 
find, taking the full years, that in 1892 there were imported 
10,255 head of horses, and the amount of duties received was 
$307,650; and in 1893 there were imported 12,248 horses, and the 


amount of duty received was $367,440, thus showing that the ef- 
fect of the imposition of the $30 duty has been to reduce the 
revenue;and yet the Senator from Iowa argued that, if the tariff 
was changed as proposed here, the revenue would be propor- 
tionately reduced. I do not omit to remember his argument 
that the value of horses has been reduced, which is no doubt 
true; but my conclusion is borne out by the returns for 1893, for 
in 3 the amount of money which passed into the coffers 
of the asury was less than the average under the 20 per cent 
duty. I think that I heard a Senator upon the other side of the 
Chamber denominate the 20 per cent ad valorem an absurd duty. 
If so, it is an absurdity under which the dominant party labored 
for many years, and which was of their creation. 

I care but little, so far as my own locality is concerned, with 
reference to this horse tariff matter, but I do believe that it 
would be much better for us if the entire tariff were removed 
from cattle. Iam absolutely opposed to taxing an article that 
is as necessary as beef. If we should admit cattle free, I believe 
it would be for the interest of the part of the United States that 
I especially represent. As far as the tariff upon horses is con- 
cerned, I have drawn attention to this particular matter because 
it seemed to me that there were statements made which we 
hardly in accordance with the record. f 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, I wish tofollow up what my friend 
from California has said in showing that the duties which have 
been paid under the McKinley act have reduced the importations 
into the country. That was the object of it. On the Mexican 
border it has absolutely obliterated the importation of horses. 
The small, cheap horse that was formerly brought in for ranch 
purposes has away. It may be argued by our friends on 
the other side that this is a very good thing to do, to compel 
people to purchase American horses and better horses, but the 
fact I wish to impress upon the Senate and upon the country— 
and it can not be stated often enough, certainly not too often— 
is that every time you keep something from coming into this 
country you sr ps Ppa from going awayfrom the country. 
All of our trade isan exchange of commodities, each person part- 
ing with that which he does not want and receiving that which 
he does want. 

The horses that were coming in from Mexico were paid for by 
the flour of the farmer and by the exports of manufacturers, 
iron and steel manufactures, machinery, locomotives, steel rails, 
and all those things. Every dollar’s worth of the surplus prod- 
ucts of Mexico that we keep from coming to this country 3 
from going to Mexico an equivalent amount of value from the 
United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. May IL ask the Senator a question there? 

Mr. MILLS. | Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. If that be true, I ask the Senator to explain 
why it is that we exported $48,000,000 worth to Canada last year 
and only imported 838,000, 000 worth? What would make up 
that difference? . 

Mr. MILLS. That is the old story. There is no difficulty 
about that. ‘The Government of the United States closes its 
business on the 30th day of June each year, but the Government 
of the United States is not carrying on this trade over the world; 
it is the 70,000,000 people of the United States who are carryin 
on the trade. They are closing their accounts sometimes 
through the whole year, and sometimes they run four or five 
years, buying in advance. 

Mr. ALLISON. But I understood the Senator to say that if 
we brought bronchos from Mexico we would send them flourin 
payment? 

r. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. I supposed that trade was conducted ina lit- 
tle different way; that we exported a certain amount toa certain 
country, and if we did not import an equivalent amount they 
sent to us coin or its equivalent. 

Mr. MILLS. They send to us the value, it may be in coin, 
which is simply the instrument of exchange, but at some time 
either during that — or the next year —or perhaps they may 
have paid for it in the year preceding they will pay something 
just in proportion to the amount we send to them. There can 
be no getting away from that. 

Some of our old protectionist friends of the Whig party used 
to say, in answer to that argument, that we must send our prod- 
ucts out to the world and take in exchange gold and silver. 
That is an impossibility, because if we were to exact gold and 
silver for all the exports we send to foreign countries, we would 
soon have all the gold and silver of the whole world in the 
United States. It is impossible to carry out that idea, for there 
are only about eight thousand millions of gold and silver in the 
entire world. e have got about $1,000,000,000 of it, spe 
in round numbers, and our own country exports, say, in roun 
numbers, about a thousand million dollars worth a year, and at 
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that rate in eight years we would have every ounce of silver 
and gold now in the world in the United States. 

I ask what would we do for the payment of our exports for the 
ninth year? Our trade would have to stop and remain closed 
3 all time, if we depended upon exporting and selling for 
gold and silver. Sold and silver are but the instruments of ex- 
change, just like a ship or a railroad train. It is commodit 
for commodity. My friend was saying a while ago that he wan 
to keep the Canadians from coming here and haying our mar- 
kets in Boston, New York, and Chicago. I say to him whenever 
he keeps the Canadian from coming and selling his horses in 
the markets of Boston, New York, and Chicago, he keeps the 

ople of Iowa from selling wheat.and flour to the people of 
8 for the payment of those horses; and for every dollar's 
worth of stock which is kept in Canada from getting to this 
country, you keep an equivalent amount of wheat and flour of 
the surplus produced in the United States from going there and 
paying for it. We give market for market; and it can not be 
otherwise than that. 

Mr. President, I hope that we shall go back to the old manner 
of levying duties on horses. Twenty per cent is enough. There 
isno use of putting a $30 tax on a $10 horse to prevent him com- 
ing to this country. If my friend from Iowa does not want a $10 
horse in Iowa, and if his friends do not want him, they need not 
buy him, but he can buy finer horses. These low grade horses 
may not be needed in his section of country, but they are needed 
in mine; and I hope the 20 per cent tax will be restored, in- 
stead of the $30 tax. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. President, after all the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, I can not yet see the justice ofa tax of $30 ahead 
upon horses. We raise a great many horses in South Dakota. 

o be sure, some of those horses are worth but $10, $12, or 815 
ahead. In Wyoming to-day you can buy horses for $15 and $20 
ahead, and in Arizona and other States you can do the same. 
Therefore the tax of $30 per head is absolutely out of propor- 
tion. Again, we raise some horses in South Dakota, as they do 
in Minnesota, in Wyoming, in Arizona, and in various other 
States, which are worth $2,000 per head. A tax of 830 per head 
on such horses would be out of proportion. 

So far as I can see, an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent will raise 

ust as much revenue, or more revenue, than a tax of $30 per 
d will raise, and at the same time the ad valorem tax will 
be a great deal more just and equitable. 


Itis a verg Baad matter to determine what is the value of a 


horse. We have men in the New England factories—I have 
been through there and noticed the fact—who will tell you at a 
glance the character of every kind of cloth; they will tell you 
whether it is made of wool or of cotton, or of a mixture of wool 
and of cotton. The ordinary farmer of the West might per- 
haps go into one of those factories and examine that cloth for 
a period of a month and not be able to determine the character 
of the cloth as an expert can determine it. So an expert in a 
watch or a knife factory can determine the exact value of a 
watch or a knife at a glance. 4 

We have in all the States of the Union men who are experts 
as judges of horseflesh, men who can tell at Neh Boe whether 
a horse is a broncho or an Indian y or a blooded horse; they 
can tell whether a horse is a trot horse, a running horse, a 
draft horse, or what not; and they can tell you almost within a 
dollar what that horse will bring in the market. These are the 
kind of men we are going to have in our.custom-houses as ap- 

rs; we are not going to have men who are physicians or 

ers or statesmen. It matters not whether a Senator here 

is able to determine the value of a horse or not, though I pre- 

sume there are Senators here, on the floor of the Senate, like 

the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CaREy],and the Senator from 

Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] who can tell you almost toadollar 
what a horse is worth the moment they look at it. 

It seems to me the most equitable duty that can be assessed is 
the one of 20 per cent ad valorem. It is sufficient to cover the 
business interests between the commerce of this country and of 
2 and between the lower borders or the United States and 

e ý 

Mr. PLATT. I sinpi desire to say a word in reference to 
what the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] has said. 

I believe if any man is all wrong on the question of teetion 
and free trade, it is the Senator from Texas; and I believe that 
his mistake is in his primal proposition—and that is that all the 
trade between different countries consists in the exchange of 
the productions of the differentcountries. If he would abandon 
that dogma. erroneous as it seems to me, I certainly should have 
some hope that he might be converted from the terrible delusion 
of free trade and become somewhat of a protectionist. 

We pay for nothing that we buy of a foreign country by an ex- 
change, by send them other pronica There nothin 
which is moreclearly settled in political economy than that; an: 
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it is only n to refer to the instance of our trade with 
Brazil to show that what I state is absolutely true. We buy the 
largest proportion of our coffee from Brazil. I have not the fig- 
ures by me; but from recollection I think we buy $60,000,000 
worth of coffee, or thereabouts, every year from Brazil. 

Mr. TELLER, Nearly $100,000,000 worth. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator from Colorado says nearly $100,- 
000,000 worth; and we export to Brazil only a few million dol- 
lars’ worth perhaps—for the sake of illustration, I will say not 
more than $10,000,000 worth—of our products, and we pay for 
coffee not in actual gold and silver, but in exchange based upon 
gold and silver. Brazil pays to us for the productions which we 
send to her not in actual gold and silver coin transferred, but in 
exchange based upon gold and silver. How itis possible for a 
Senator, for a political economist, or for anybody who hasstudied 
this question, tosuppose that we pay for the coffee which we buy 
from Brazil by sending our products to Brazil, passes my com- 

rehension. That is the fatal error of the free trader, or,as he 

es to be called, the tariff reformer. 

The net balance of trade against us with certain countries 
which were alluded to in the speech of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] the other day, was $208,000,U00, in- 
Soling Brazil. The net balance of trade againstus with Brazil 
was $63,000,000. So with Cuba. Thenetbalanee of trade against 
us with Cuba was $55,000,000. If the proposition of the Senator 
from Texas and those who believe with him is true, how is it 
that we paid to Brazil $63,000,000 balance and to Cuba $55,000,- 
000 balance last year. If all trade is an exchange of products, is 
barter, then how do the countries who send us more than we 
send them get their pay? No, Mr. President, barter has noth- 
ing to do with trade between foreign countries, and exchange of 

roducts has nothing whatever to do with the trade between 
oreign countries, 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, I wish to make a 
suggestion in this connection as to our trade with Great Britain. 
I take from the Statesman's Year Book, an English publication, 
the figures I am about to give. 

Great Britain boughtof all her colonies during the year 1892 
£97,766,304 and sold to all her colonies during the same time 
£74,630,169, or a difference of £23,136,135; that is, she bought 
more of her colonies by that amount than she sold to them. 
She sold to us 226,547, 234 and boughtof us £108,186,317; in other 
words, she bought of us £81,639,033 more than she sold to us— 
about $400,000,000 worth. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, to illustrate: Coffee is an article 
which we will have, and it would not make any difference if we 
did not send one dollar’s worth of our products to Brazil, coffee 
we would have, and we should buy it of Brazil,as we should buy 
any other commodity which we could not raise here. We should 
purchase of other countries articles which we needed, whether 
they took one dollar's worth of our products in exchange or not. 
That is so with regard to the trade of all countries with us. If 
Great Britain wants anything of us, she will buy it of us. If the 
people of any other country want our petroleum, they will buy 
it of us unless they can find some other country wherg they can 
buy it cheaper. If we have a monopoly of raising anything we 
can sell it, whether we take anything from another country in 
exchange or not. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Connecticut allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr, PLA Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator mean to be understood as 
asserting or as arguing to the conclusion that if we should pro- 
hibit importations altogether, or cease to import altogether from 
other countries, our exportations would s remain what they 
are? 

Mr. PLATT. If other countries wanted them they would. 

Mr. FRYE. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. PLATT. There is no question about that. We ht 
prohibit the importation of anything into this country, and if 
we had anything that another country needed and could not get 
anywhere else they would buy it of us. Can there be any ques- 
tion about that? 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, Spain has practically done that 
with us in relation to Cuba. For the last fifteen years she has 
prohibited almost everything boing 5 ag from this country 
to Cuba, and yet we have bought of Cuba right along nearly all 
that she had to sell. 

Mr. PLATT. The argument that trade between countries is 
an exchange of products has been exploded overand over again, 
until no reputable professor of political economy, so far as [ now 
know, maintains it. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I ask the Senator, then, what are the virtues 
of the 2 ed 8 of the McKinley act? 

Mr. PLATT. The virtues of the reciprocity features of the 
McKinley act are just these: That we make agreements with 
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countries that, if they will admit free our products which they 


want, we will take their products which we want, and which we 
can not produce. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. LINDSAY. That is exchange. 

Mr. PLATT. It does not affect this question at all. What 
we want from other countries we shall buy from them, and 
what they want from us they will buy from us. 

If you can make an arrangement whereby we will receive 
those things we want here and other countries will receive the 
things from us which they want, it is to the advantage of both 
countries and extends the trade of both countries, but it does 
not atall touch the question of how things are paid for which 
are bought from foreign countries; it does not touch the sup- 
posed idea that if one country buys anything from another it 
pays for what it buys by the exchange of a similar amount of 
products of its own. 

I do not know, Mr. President, whether this delusion can ever 
be eradicated from the mind of thefree trader, it does not seem 
possible that an old, exploded, and impossible doctrine should 
so maintain its hold Spon any set of people. 

Mr. STEWART. President, what the Senator from Con- 
necticut |Mr. PLATT] has said will probably be misunderstood. 
I do not think he explained himself fully. 

In a general sense we pay for all we buy with commodities, and 
when we trade with the world generally, and buy more than we 
can pay for with commodities, we must settle in some other way, 
and pay in money, and thus we get into debt; and when a nation 
gets on that basis it very soon becomes bankrupt. 

The only object of international trade is the exchange of inter- 
national productions. It is very likely that in one country they 
may buy more than they may sell another country, or sell more 
than they buy; but if the general balance is not equal, so that 
the exports equal the imports, they will soon get in a bad way. 

I have heard a great deal said about paying international bal- 
ances, and that for that purpose you must have an international 
money. There is no greater fallacy thanthat. There ought to 
be no international balances. The United States is notengaged 
in exporting or importing. It is individuals who are engaged 
in that business; and if they buy more than they can pay for, if 
they buy commodities that are exported from other countries 
and not raised in this country, let 
them. 

I do not know why this country should regulate its currency 
toaccommodate importers of foreign luxuries who buy more 
than the people want. We ought not to have any more than we 
can pay for with our products. If we do, just like an individual, 
we shall be getting into debt, and the country is now getting 
into debt and getting poorer and poorer. That is our condition. 
We are buying now more than we can pay for, and we are bor- 
rowing money to tide over our difficulties for the present. 

Italy has been buying more than she ean pay for, and we are 
following in the footsteps of Italy. Twenty e ago Italy had 
a different government. Now she has a military despotism and 
isin the last stages of revolution. Italy was told that if she 
would agree to pay in gold, her bonds could be sold, and she 
agreed to pay in gold, and issued her bonds. Speculators and 
dealers in bonds took them, distributed them among the com- 
munity at large, and kept doing it so long as Italy could pay the 
interest. Italy could only undertake to pay the interest by in- 
creusing taxation; and it had to be increased from time to time. 
This process was continued until finally, I am informed, Italy 
has an income tax of 24 fer cent, and she had a deficiency last 
year of over $30,000,000. 

There is a deficiency staring her in the face for the next fis- 
eal year much larger, and she can not further increase her 
revenue by increasing taxes. She is now discussing, to prevent 
goi ng into insolvency, the propriety of 2 her art treasures, 
which she has carried through all her difficulties and trials and 
tribulations, and which she clung to through all the 8. 
and has reverenced them so much that she prohibited by law 
individuals selling them. She has a large military force, which 
is becoming daily more and more necessary to keep the people 
in subjection. There is a case where a country has Poon buying 
more than it sold, and has been goinginto debt. Ifthiscount 
follows that example and buys more than it can sell, it will reac 
the same condition. 

I believe it is true that it doesnot make any difference whether 
we trade with a ticular State or country. If we want any- 


em find some way to pay for 


thing we will buy it, and if they wantanything they will buy itof 
us if they have the means of paying for it, and we will transfer 
the credit we get by selling to another country. But the gen- 
eral proposition that we can haye trade and buy more than we 
sell, and go on and prosper is absurd. Many countries have 
en bankrupted and many people have been ruined by over- 


Now, it is said that an international money is needed to settle 


international balances. We ought to have no international bal- 
ances in the aggregate; but, if we have, we ought to have more 
money to settle them. If John Doe buys luxuries for the rich, 
let John Doe find the means of paying for those luxuries. In- 
ternational money, if there could be such a thing—but there is 
none now—would be a curse. The reason why gold has dis- 


turbed the whole civilized world is because it is worth as much 


uvcoined as coined. In that sense it is international money, a 
commodity; and when it goes abroad it is sold as a 5 A 
and having a fixed value by all the nations who coin it, one na- 
tion is vist pitas to all the vicissitudes of every other; and here 
we are. If there is trouble in any country they have to make 
sacrifices to get gold: and we have to make equal sacrifices, and 
we are making them now. 3 

The tariff is not the. trouble; and I have taken no interest in 
the pending tariff bill, because whatever tariff bill you pra it 
will not change the general conditions. The general conditions 
are downward as long as gold goes up, and the larger use you 
make for gold, the more gold contracts you make; the more bid- 
ders you have for gold, the higher gold will go. The quantity 
of gold can not be increased; but there is the gold pool, stro 
enough to draw it to them. Their accumulations of interes 
give them the power to call for it, and they are calling for it. 
They are piling it up for war purposes. 

There are $550,000,000 in Russia; $150,000,000in Austria; 8900, 
000,000 in France; 8450, 000, 000 in Germany; $450,000,000 in Great 
Britain. You can not get that. Conditions are against you; 
and while gold 3 the demand for gold is increasing; the 
price of gold is advancing; the price of property and the price 
of men and the price of labor must decline; the price of living 
must decline; the price of existence must decline. That is the 
condition you have upon you. The idea is absurd of spending 
a whole session in discussing the difference between a quarter 
and a half of a cent, alittle bit of a duty ona particular article, 
on collars and cuffs and little things which are of no account 
whatever. 

Even the sugar duty I donot care anything about. What dif- 
ference does it make what they are doing in sugar? I do not 
care if afew men get rich or get the advantage out of the gen- 
eral purse by their schemes and monopolies. It is but a drop in 
the bucket to the general drain which comes by the apprecia- 
tion of gold, which ae industries. The loss to this country in 
the last two years by the stagnation of business and by enforced 
idleness has been thousands and thousands of millions of dollars 
of wealth to the country. That wealth has been produced by 


labor in the last few years. If you destroy the means of em- 
ploying labor, labor will never be employed on a scale of falling 
prices. 


Nobody wants property which is falling, nobody wishes to ac- 
quire property whichis depreciating. It is only upon a stable or 
arising market that property will be purchased. Everything 
people go into is losing, and it is a warning for men to do noth- 
ing. Those who attempt to do business fail. You have in this 
country destroyed the great captains of industry, who had more 

nius than any set of men in any country, who were develop- 

the resources of the richest country in the world. If t 
are engaged in any kind of business whatever, they are rui 
Only those who are the drones of society and who do nothing 
are succeeding. Every young man is warned now to keep out 
of business, because to enter into business means ruin; he is 
warned to keep outof enterprise because enterprise means pov- 


erty. 

‘That is the condition of this country, and while we have uni- 
versal calamity and universal distress throughout the country, 
here we are discussing the question of a duty on penknives, on 
collars and cuffs, and other little trinkets t afew men can 
make a few dollars out of. That is what we are discussing, and 
the country is excited over this tariff. What difference does it 
make to the r at large whether sugar is 10 cents a pound 
or 10} cents a pound? The farmers can not buy the sugar unless 
they can sell their wheat and cotton and corn and pork, and if 
they can sell their products they will not feel the difference. 

This country can never grow rich until you avail yourselves 
of what makes a country rich. What makes a country rich is 
the employment of labor in developing its resources. Labor 
can not be employed while gold is appreciating and property 
3 If you go on here in the midst of the calamities 
that are falling upon the world and discuss nonessentials, you 
are only making the matter worse. 

My Democratic friends will be disappointed in the result of 
their legislation; matters will grow worse; and the people will 
attribute it to their legislation. My Republican friends, if they 
come into power, if they follow the same course, will again dis- 
appointthe Popa as they disappointed them in the last Admin- 
istration. They were not turned out because the people thought 
the Democratic party was better, but because they believed the 
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Republican party was worse; and the next time it will be not 
becuse they think the Republican party is better than the Dem- 
ocratic party, but they will think that the Democratic party is 
still worse than the Republican party. 

So zon will go on as long as you allow a few men to monopo- 
lize the gold of the world and deprive the people of money and 
continve to have enforced falling prices. The people be 
eames the party in power, whichever it may be, and however 

ey change, it will make no difference, so long as this policy is 
not to be changed. 

It appears both parties are so wedded to the policy of gold 
contraction that they can not give it up; and so long as they ad- 
here to it we shall have hard times; and I say, furthermore, and 
say it with emphasis, if this policy is maintained for ten years, 
our civilization wili be so changed that it will bear no compari- 
son with the civilization of twenty years ago; there will be 
classes in this country, as there are in every other country; 
there will be the nobles, the rich, and the very r, and under 
such conditions republican institutions can not be maintained. 
Republican institutions can only be maintained by allowing the 
masses of the people to prosper, to be independent, and self-re- 
liant. They can not be maintained under your present policy. 

Ispeak of the policy of the two parties, because while there 
wey honest and sincere men who.differ from this policy in 
both parties, the ultimate result of the action of both parties is 
the same. That is the reason why I can not act with either of 
the great parties. The action of both these parties leads to the 
same lamentable result; it leads to the same ruin to my country. 
I can not stand by and see my country ruined by the Fister 
tion of gold, the falling of prices, and starvation in the land 
without raising aword of protest against it and against the dis- 
eussion by this Congress of nonessentials while this cloud is 
hanging over the 8 

Mr. TELLER. . President, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS] enunciated what I regard as a correct principle, but I 
differ with him as to the application of the principle. 

All international trade is an exchange of commodities, must 
necessarily be so, and always has been so; but the Senator from 
Texas assumes that it must be an interchange between the same 
nations. There is where he is in error. He has got hold of a 
half truth and not the whole. He theory is that if we trade 
with Great Britain, and sell Great Britain a large amount, we 
= ese to buy of Great Britain or Great Britain will cease to 

of us. 

There is another principle, which is well recognized in the 
3 trade, that a natlon only buys where it buys profit- 
ably. e buy of South America a o amount of coffee, rub- 
ber, and various other things. We buy there because there is 
where we can buy the 8 and the best, and there is the 
greatest profit for us to deal with those people. Every year, as 
shown the other day by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PETTIGREW], there is a large balance of trade against us in the 
South American republics. We trade with Great Britain every 
year. Great Britain is our greatest customer. We trade more 
with Great Britain than with any other country. Wesold Great 
Britain last year, in round numbers, 8400, 000, 000 worth of arti- 
cles more than we bought from her. 

How did we pay the South American people to whom we had 
cun in debt a couple of hundred million dollars? We drew our 
draft upon the London houses, where our credit was on account 
of our exports from this country, and transmitted it to South 
America, That is the way we paid it. So, in the end, it was 
an interchange, but not of commodities. As the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. STEWART] truthfully says, whenever a nation be- 
gins to buy more than it sells, then it is on the high road to dis- 
aster. e have settled our balances for a great many years, 
not with money, but with a money metal. For many years we 
bought of Great Britain a larger amount than we sold to her; 
and if we did not of Great Britain, we bought of other nations 
of the world, and we sent over there nearly fifty or sixty million 
dollars of gold, the output of California, for a long time. 

We have sent to Europe within twenty-five years at least $400,- 
000,000 of silver, not as money, but as a metal, as a commodity; 
yet that is all an interchange after all of commodities; that is, 
not a payment in money. ou do not pay in mohey, you can not 
pay in money, unless you get what the Senator says is an impos- 
sibility—an international money. 

Great Britain will buy of us those things which she needs, 
whether we buy a dollar’s worth of her or not. The illustration 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] made as to the trade 
with Cuba and Brazil is a fair illustration. Cuba wanted noth- 
ing we had except flour, meat, and a few other articles, and she 
put a prohibitory duty upon them and excluded them from her 
ports; yet we continued to buy of Cuba year in and year out just 
exactly as if she had been receiving our goods. 

We got the benefit of having bought in the best market. So 


Great Britain bought of us last year to the amount of $400,000,- 


000 nearly of cultural products. She bought them of us be- 
cause she could buy them cheaper here than she could buy them 
anywhere else. Does anybody believe she would have bought 
them of us if she could have bought them for a hundredth part 
of a cent on a dollar less anywhere else? Of course not. 

There is not any sympathy or sentiment in trade. Great Brit- 
ain will buy from us just as long as it is to her interest to do so. 
It is possible that you can make areciprocity treaty with a coun- 
try by which you may say to them, We will give you advan- 
tages which we do not give to anybody else if you buy of us.” 
In that way you may secure some trade; but that is contrary 
to the pes of the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS’, be- 
cause he believes in free and unrestricted trade; he believes 
that everything which embarrasses trade inany way is improper. 
Thatisthefree-trade doctrine. Trade unrestricted, unhindered, 
is the free-trade doctrine, and it is a beautiful theoretical doc- 
trine. As I said the other day, it is absolutely unassailable from 
a theoretical standpoint. It is only when you come to make a 
practical application of it that you find difficulty. 

5 Mr. GRAY. Will it interrupt the Senator if Task him aques- 
on? 

Mr. TELLER. Not a bit. 

Mr. GRAY. Is the Senator quite sure that when you make 
5 . application of the theory of free trade you come 

ault? 

Mr. TELLER. No, I am not; because the Senator from Texas 
and the Senator from Delaware, who I admit are just as patri- 
otic and just as anxious to serve the country as I am, differ with 
me. I would not say that Iam absolutely certain of that when 
so many men whose judgment I respect, whose integrity and pa- 
triotism I never would impugn, think otherwise; but in my 
judgment I am satisfied enough about it for my convictions to 
control my course. I shall not say more than that. 

Mr. GRAY. Of course the Senator understands, if he under- 
stands anything of me, that I never impute anything to those 
who differ with me, as the Senator from Colorado sometimes 
differs with me, and never claim that they have less honesty 
than Iclaim for myself; and this 3 About free trade and 
protection is a matter about Which I recognize we honestly 
differ. Lam not, of course, speaking of anything but the position 
of the Senator as it ap rom my standpoint; but I would call 
his attention to the fact, when he says that theoretical free 
trade is all rignt and is perfect so far as theory is concerned, 
but when you come to practice somehow it will not work, that 
is a contradictory ition. 

I would call the Senator's attention to the fact that nowhere 
on the face of the earth has any one economic theory, whether 
of free trade or of protection, been so thoroughly experimented 
with, so thoroughly tested and tried, as prac free trade, and 
no economic doctrine has been so thoroughly vindicated by ex- 
periments as free trade. In the United States of America, be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, between the Lakes and 
the Gulf, there is a larger contiguous area dedicated to one 
theory, and that theory free trade, than is dedicated anywhere 
on the face of the globe to the 5 of any other economic 
theory; and no one, I think, will contend that the prosperity, 
such as it is, of the United States is not largely due to the abso- 
lute free trade of economic forces here, unhindered, unfettered, 
and unshackeled by law. 

Mr. TELLER. That would take me into a discussion of a 
question which I do not propose to enter upon at this time. 

In the first place, the free trader must go upon the theory 
that he owes the sameobligation to every man on the face of the 
earth which he owes to his own country; that every other coun- 
try must have as much of his benevolence, his care, and his at- 
tention as he gives to his own. I have never been able to get 
big enough and broad enough to do that. I can never divest 
myself of the idea that I owe to my own country something that 
I do not owe to any other; and I can never divest myself of the 
idea that I have an interest in my own countrymen which I 
never can have in those of any other country. 

Mr. President, the idea of theoretical free trade and of the 
theoretical free trader is that all the world is akin, that all ob- 
ligations are equal, that my obligations to Englishmen are equal 
to my obligations to the Americans. ThatIdeny. I insist that 
nations are like families; that a man has the right, by the law 
of God and of man, to look after his own family as he does not 
look after his neighbor’s family; and that he has a right, as a 
citizen of this Republic, to look after the interests of the Re- 
public; that he is not called upon, either by the law of God or 


the law of man, to look after the interests of foreign countries. 
Mr. GRAY rose. 
Mr. TELLER. I ho 
Mr. GRAY. 


pardon, 


the Senator will not interrupt me now. 


I shall not interrupt the Senator. I beg his 
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Mr. TELLER, I do not wish to be interrupted just now. 

There is the theory, I repeat, and that theory applied to this 
country; in accordance with my judgment, is that Lowe to this 
country, that I owe tothe people of Delaware, what I do not 
owe to the people of Great Britain; that I owe to the people of 
Massachusetts what I do not owe to the people of France; and 
therefore the application made here is made upon an entirely 
different principle from what it is made when zo spread out 
your sympathy all over the world. That is why I say that free 
trade theoretically is a beautiful theory. It is based upon the 
other everywhere; but the application can not be made. I want 
broherhood and the universal interest which men have in each 
other everywhere, but the application can not be made. I want 
to say to the Senator from Delaware now that there has been no 
ayplication of free trade anywhere in the world which has been 
followed with such prosperity as the protective system has 
brought to this country. 

Mr. President, the doctrine of free trade is a modern doctrine. 


J know a great many Senators and a great many people believe f- 


that free trade is an ancient doctrine. It is comparatively a 
modern doctrine. Ancient political economists never asserted 
the doctrine of free trade. It is within the last one hundred 

ears that it has taken hold of the 8 mind of the world. It 

id not gethold of the English mind until a little more than fifty 
years ago; it never has taken hold of France and Germany and 
many other nations of the world, except of the minds of the 
doctrinaires. The practical men of those countries have never 
been free traders and are not now. As a student of political 
economy I discovered that the countries which adopted free 
trade were not being as much benefited as those who provided 
by special legislation, if you may use the term, for their own in- 
terests. 


I am sufficient of a socialist—not a socialist in the sense which 
many understand the term—but I am sufficient of a socialist to 
believe that laws 1OY DEOpOr tte provided and enacted looking 
to the protection of the industries in a country; that is to say, 
that it is not contrary to the genius of our Government or any 
other properly constituted . that you shall legislate, 
haying in view what may be the influence of your legislation 
upon labor and upon capital, if you choose. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to go into any dissertation on 
the philosophy of the tariff question. I realize how difficult 
it is for a man who starts out with the idea that you owe the 
same obligation to Engushmon which you owe to your own 
countrymen to answer the proposition, and say you can not treat 
him as you treat your own; but, I repeat again, that I deny that 
I am under such obligation either by natural law or by any 


other law. I claim that nations are organized just as families 


are organizam for the benefit of the race, and itis as absolutely 
essential that you maintain nationality as it is that you maintain 
families. Communities must exist which are organized and ho- 
mogeneous. You can not make all the world one community, 
and regulate them ali by the same law. Itis utterly impossi- 
ble; it is utterly impracticable, and no practical statesman will 
attempt it. The question here is, what is good for this country? 

Great Britain, having strengthened her manufactures by one 
hundred and fifty years of absolute prohibition, having closed 
her ports to the manufactures of the world, having made it a 
crime for her mechanics to teach their art to other people, hav- 
ing made it a crime to export machinery to other countries, 
found herself at last with capital so great and skill so great 
among her people that they said, We can now defy the world.” 
Then they started in on free trade, and Great Britain did have 
p rity. She had for a time the markets of the world, but 
she is fast losing them to-day. 

Mr. President, the era of free trade has passed; the trend of 
the best minds of the world to-day is against free trade. That 
is the case even in Great Britain. The scholarly men of the 
world to-day, the men who write on political economy, the men 
who have studied this question, who have talked about it, and 
who have delved in it for years, are, as a rule, changing their 
views upon this subject. I know the Senator from Delaware was 
in college.at Princeton and, like the rest of us, he did not hear 
anything but free trade. Nobody thought then of anything but 
free trade. 

Mr. GRAY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. It was not taught 
then, but the ea of protection was. That only confirms whet 
the Senator from Colorado has said, that free trade is the result 
gese advancement of society and that it is not an ancient doc- 
trine. i 

Mr. TELLER. I did not recall when I made that statement 
that the Senator from Delaware is a very much younger man 
than I. If he had been as old as I, he would not have heard the 
doctrine of protection taught in any college. When I entered 
college there was not, I venture tosay,an American college any- 
where which taught protection. It was difficult when I was 20 
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years of age to find a book written anywhere in favor of protec- 
tion. The old doctrines were still extant, but after England had 
changed on this question, then all the doctrinaires and nearly 
all the political economists of the world flopped over and went 
to free trade; and I venture to say you can not pick up the cur- 
riculum of any single college in 1850 where you can find a text- 
book in favor of protection—not one. 

So our college boys grew up, as to some extent they are now 
growing up, under free-trade notions. The Senator from Dela- 
ware came in a little later, after there had been a little common 
sense and practical sense applied to this subject. He went to 
college when protection was taught, but I venture to say that if 
they taught protection in Princeton, they did not teach it in 
Yale or Harvard. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, Prof. Bowen, at 
Harvard, taught protection. 

Mr. TELLER. If so, that was an exception, and everybody 
realized that it was an exception. 

T repeat again, if the Senator will take the best thought and 
utterances of the presentage—I mean within five years—he will 
find all over the world that they are raising questions about 
whether this doctrine of free trade is after all the proper doc- 
trine. There is a very large departure from it. 

Mr. President, I did not get up to make a speech on the tariff 
and I do not intend to do so; I did not want to delay this de- 
bate, I only wanted to call the attention of the Senator from 
Texas to the fact that he has adopted a general rule which is 
true, but that he has been making a misapplication of it. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President,I do not wish to produa this dis- 
cussion or to enter upon the economic theory which lies at the 
bottom of the difference between the Republican and the Dem- 
ocratic parties, but I wish merely to reply to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. MILLS]. s 

The Senator from Delaware says that the United States is an 
3 of free trade on the largest scale in which it was ever 
applied. , 

r. GRAY. In contiguous territory. 

Mr. HOAR. This planet is an instance of protection on the 
largest scale in which it ever was applied. It is but a speck as 
compared with the solar system, the system of worlds, which 
astronomy reveals to us, and yet the world is confined to its own 
resources with eight hundred or a thousand million inhabitants, 
and the world has been constantly growing wealthier, more 
civilized, more happy, more free; and in recent years, where the 
doctrine of protection has been applied in particular nations, 
those nations to which it has been applied have been growing 
rapidly and constantly wealthier, more intelligent, more free. 

he lesson of that fact is that when you have a nation witha 
variety of resources, an extent of territory, an intelligence of 
its people, and a race governing and controlling it capable of 
looking outfor their own best interests and understanding them, 
that nation can in and of itself and its own resources be con- 
stantly growing wealthier. The wealth of the single farms and 
of the farmer is not measured by what is sold, and the profit is 
not measured by what is bought. It is measured by the im- 
provements, by the new walls that are laid, the new fences that 
are built, the new barns that are erected, the drainage, and the 
improvement of thesoil. So that thecultivation of the internal 
resources, whether of State or nation, just as the cultivation of 
the internal resources of the entire planet, is the method by 
which wealth and comfort are created. 

There is another thing, Mr. President, that the Senator from 
Delaware said, and that is, that free trade had been the law in 
this country. That is very far from being practically true. It 
is true that no State is at liberty under our Constitution to im- 
Sone a commercial barrier against any other, and that no State 

at liberty under our Constitution, nor isthe United States, to 
prohibit exportation to foreign countries; but the family, upon 
whose prosperity and development that of the country is depend- 
ent, applies the rule of life and of economy and of Scripture, 
that he who provideth not for his his own household is worse 
than an infidel. i 

The New England or the Western farmer, with halfadozon boy: 
growing up, does not hire his labor where he can get it cheap- 
est and send off the farm for hired men to do what he can bring 
up the boys to do for themselves, and send them off where, per- 
haps, they can geta little more wages than they would receive 
at home. He puts the boys to doing upon the farm everything 
which their hands can find to do, everything which their brains 
or labor or skill will enable them to do; and in that way the 
trained and skilled brain and muscle and finger of the child 
make the wealth of the whole semi: If the Senator has a son 
or a brother who is a physician or a lawyer he employs him, and 
does not go where he can get work done the cheapest. He pre- 
fers the clergyman, the physician, the grocer, the lawyer, the 


manufacturer, the tradesman of his community; and public senti- 
ment, unerring, but as inexorable as if it were enacted into 
law and into Constitution, which no smuggling and no ingenu- 
ity and no free-trade sophistry can overcome, goes in that di- 
rection. Every community seeks its own prosperity and ad- 
vancement, and is looking out for itself. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] said truly that the 
doctrine of free trade is dying out the world over. The Senator 
from Delaware says that his college instructor taught him the 
doctrine of protection, and that. he had become a free trader 
later when he became a Democrat. That may not be the precise 
phrase he used. I will not put to that Senator the cruel ques- 
tion whether he thinks, after all, he is wiser than the learned 
professor of Princeton, who instructed him in his youth. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, just before he laid down power in 
England, confessed the truth of what the honorable Senator from 
Colorado has so well said. He said that England was getting 
lonely; that it was a case of one nation and one community 

ainst the entire world which held this doctrine of protection. 
He compared it to Athanasius contra mundum—St. Athanasius 

tthe world. I had the honor of suggesting, when that 
statement of the ee of Salisbury was first made, that he 
could not have selected a more felicitous comparison. ; 

Athanasius was the author of the most cruel, narrow, bigoted 
creed eyer known among men, which reserved a few human be- 
pee for bliss and consigned the bulk of mankind to perpetual 

ry, just as the Democratic doctrine of economy inures to 
the benefit. of a few monopolists and importers and sugar re- 
finers, and dooms the remainder of the American people, if car- 
ried into effect, to poverty and distress. The same Athanasius, 
who was against the world, was the patron saint of Egypt, and 
Egypt isa melancholy example of the adoption of English Athana- 
sian economic policies. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I am not going to prolong the 
debate for more than one minute; but the Senator has quoted 
what wassaid bya distinguished English statesman, Lord Salis- 
bury, as he was going out of power. It may not be out of place 
to read a sentence from another English statesman, no less re- 
vered and admired in this country than Lord Salisbury. I read 
a letter written by Mr. Gladstone to the chairman of Midlo- 
thian Liberalsat Brighton, within a year, and only this sentence, 
as the letter is somewhat long. He says: 


And that great sentiment of that great statesman lies, as I 
think, at the very foundation of the economic principles in which 
I have come to believe. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I do not think my honorable 
friend from Delaware has been absolutely felicitous either in 
the authority which he has quoted or the sentiment which he 
has read 


who has 
ladstone 


With all our reverence for Mr. Gladstone, 23 
witnessed his illustrious career must admit that Mr. 
was never able to look beyond the interests of England to the 


interests of mankind. ver isgood for England is good for 
him. Mr. Gladstone,I suppose, more than any other publicman 
of this generation, has been obliged by this habit of of stand- 
ing up for the existing English conditionof things, to retract, to 
exch: ; and to take back his public utterances. He began 
life with an essay in defense of the Established Church. He 
was the rising hope of the young Tories. He ends his life with 
a measure for church disestablishment. 

Later he welcomed and predicted and exulted in the dissolu- 
tionof the American Unionas something for the benefitof Great 
Britain. He was obliged afterwards to say that he thought the 
American Constitution was the greatest product thatthe human 
mind ever struck off inasingle generation. He began by oppos- 
ing the enfranchisement of Ireland. He ended by being its prin- 
cipal champion. And if Mr. Gladstone's great political career 
should be, or could be prolonged, before the close of ithe would 
come around to the great doctrine of protection, to which the 
American people has owed its prosperity and its glory. 

But, Mr. President, there is a living authority even 
than Gladstone. There is one name so illustrious that the name 
of every contemporary, whether it be prince or noble or states- 
man, save that of Abraham Lincoln alone, must pale into insig- 
nificance—that is the great German statesman now living in an 
honored old age, who took sixty states, quarreling, es s 
separate, feeble, and bound them together in a single life 
and made of them the htiest nation on earth. When Bis- 
marck had accomplished that t work, he himself has told us 
that he set himself to study what further good he could accom- 
plish for his beloved German Empire, of which he had been the 
political creator; and he said his attention was turned to the 
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great career of the United Statesof America; that nothing upon 
earth had ever equalled, nothing upon earth had ever resem- 
bled the splendor, the glory of that pee advance which this 
at and free people had made; and Bismarck said he looked 
or the cause of that wonderful prosperity, and he found it in 
our system of protection to Americaa industry, and declared 
that it was the one remaining hope of his life that the benefits 
which this policy had conferred upon America, he might be in- 
strumental in conferring upon his beloved Germany. 

I put the authority of Bismarck, who has . every: 
thing, against the authority of Gladstone, who, though great 
he is, has as yet accomplished nothing. [Manifestations of ap- 
plause in the galleries. | 

Mr. TELLER, Mr. President, I yield to nobody in my ad- 
miration of Gladstone. I have regarded him as one of the 
greatest of the English-speaking race; but, after all, those who 
are familiar with his career and his character have to confine 
their admiration to two things; first, his great intellect, and, 
second, his great devotion to England. There is not a chapter 
in Mr. G tone’s history which indicates that his sympathy 
has ever gone beyond Great Britain. Heis unable, and has been 
unable, to extend it even to the British provinces. 

Can the Senator from Delaware forget the spectacle in the 
British Parliament—one which I say here has no example for 
selfishness, for narrowness—when Mr. Gladstone stood ore 
that Parliament and declared that because Great Britain held 
the credits of the world Great Britain was interested in the gold 
pronis that Great Britain was interested in buying with ihe 

come from the money that it loaned twice what it would buy 
when the money was loaned? He is not a fit illustration for us. 

When he spoke of the interest he 1785 only of the interest of 
Great Britain. He did not intend his sympathies to go out 
even, I repeat, to the colonies of Great Britain. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], in making a speech here last 
summer, said, speaking of the English policy, which is repre- 
sented by Mr. Gladstone better than by any other man now liv- 
ing, England was supremely selfish. If India suffered, India 
must be allowed to suffer. . Gladstone had no thought for 
the 290,000,000 or 300,000,000 of Indians, who are being oppressed 
and ground down by the policy of Great Britain. He simply in- 
gpiron, „What is the interest of the people of these islands? 

hat is the interest of Great Britain at home?” Not what is 
the interest of the 1 people of the world, nor 
whatis the interest of the subjects of the Queen. He confined 
SER sympathies, I repeat, entirely to that narrow circle—Great 


If Mr. Gladstone had even a record which entitled the Sena- 
tor to claim that he referred to all the world, it does not follow 
‘that we are to imitate or to be influenced by his statement. Un- 
less, as I said before, the Senator from Delaware is willing to 
stand here before the American people and declare that, in his 
judgment, he owes the sameduty to every man who wears the 
uman form, that heowestothe American citizen or the Ameri- 
can ppople, then there is no application whatever of his theory 
Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the ator had paid close attention to 
the extract read by the Senator from ware from the letter 
of Mr. Gladstone he would have seen that it was the interest of 
the whole people of Great Britain, and not the interest of any 
other t of the world, that he had in view. 

Mr. TELLER. That is just what I said; that it applied only 
to those islands, and not to all the subjects of the Queen, not the 
Indians, not the Canadians, not the tralians, but simply to 
the subjects of the Queen in Great Britain—England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. That is as far, I assert, as Mr. Gladstone 
has ever gone. He is one of the greatest statesmen of Europe, 
but I agree with the Senator from Massachusetts that he has a 
superior in the great German. 

It is a practical question, as I said before, and not one of the- 
orya to how you are going to maintain the prosan pror periit: 
I do not speak of the immediate present; I cepen of the condi- 
tion existing in this country prior to 1893. How are you going 
to maintain the prosperity that was then in existence in 
country? That is the concern of the American legislator; that 
should be the concern of the Senatorfrom Delaware and myself, 
ee it is his 3 vou 1 

rosperity of the country by putting American rer 
8 on with all the world? Trade is very good; but we 
have a market here which is better than any other market un- 
der the sun. We have 70,000,000 ple, soon to be 100,000,000, 
and are we to surrender market to any other people? 

Mr.President, we can maintain our market ourselves. There 
is not a thing which the skillof man can make which we can not 
make, We are only under disabilities when we come to buy 
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some tropical production such as coffee. We have not been able 
to raise sugar, or to raise it in . at least, for 
our own consumption; but everything which the skill and inge- 
nuityof man can construct can be constructed righthere. The 
Almighty gave us everything which is necessary for 3 
pose. ere is no other country of equal product and equal ex- 
_tent which has so many natural advantages as we. 

All we have got to do is to harness them and use them and put 
the great agencies in force which the n has established, 
and we can be independent of the world. every other coun- 
try on the face of the earth should be depopulated and should 
become a barren waste, this country has all the necessary quali- 
fications to maintain the highest civilization which has ever 
been maintained. There would be pers A lacking to make 
men happy and to fulfill the greatest destinies the most ambi- 
tious man can ever have for the race. 

Why should we let our sympathies extend so far that we are 
willing to put the American laborer on the plane of the European 
laborer? How can we for a moment contemplate that? 

Mr. President, I will not enter into it. My sympathies will 
never get beyond my country to such an extent that I would 
bring disaster and distress upon it. While I shall gladly in 
every movement that I make keep in mind the interests of the 
whole race, I shall neyer do it at the expense of my own people. 
I shall never do it at the expense of the American citizen, 
whether he be native born or whether he be one who has come 
here to participate with us in the benefits of a free government 
and a rich 5 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I do not admit that we are 
wasting time here, and I make no apology for taking the floor 
for a few minutes. It is the first time I have known in this de- 
bate that we have come into the essence of the question. We 
are discussing fairly and squarely the doctrinesof protectionand 
free trade, and I thank the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] 
for being the first man who has ever risen to defend the theory. 


of his party fairly and squarely inall this debate. 
Several SENATORS. d the Senator from Texas. 
Mr. HAWLEY. Oh, yes; I beg on. The Senator from 


Texas, primus inter pares, is the pion of free trade, 
there are two of them. I agreed in everything—with the yag 
vigorous and sound statement of doctrine made by my frie 
from Colorado on my left [Mr. TELLER]; I agreed with every- 
thing he said except one, that there is something entrancing 
about the abstract doctrine of free trade. 

Mr. GRAY. He said it was perfect. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Well, poetically perfect. He meant academ- 
ically perfect. 

Mr. TELLER. Yes, theoretically. 

Mr. HAWLEY. But practically good for nothing. That is 
what he said. To mo it no beauty. I think it Is cruel. I 
think it is the policy of the wild beasts. I can conceive nothing 
that less deserves the praise of Christians and statesmen than 
the unadulterated doctrine of free trade. Stated simply and 
clearly it is this: Every man for himself and the devil the 
hindmost, the world over. 

That is what free trade is. It invites the intelligent Amer- 
ican who is earning his $2 a day as a matter of Christianity and 
sound policy to open the gates to the man who is obliged to 
work for 6 or 10 cents a day, who is the victim of generations 
of oppression, cruelty, and injustice on the t of rulers. or 
of ignorance on their part, and let them all in to compete with 
him upon equal terms. Buy where you can buy the c t. 
no matter if you find in a few years you will have nothing to 
buy with, is the essence of the free-trade doctrine. 

Now, where would that leave us? Every man can imagine for 
himself. There is no country thatexemplifiesfrev trade. There 
is none worth bringing into the argument. 

Mr. GRAY. Not this country? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not this country at all. The Senator was 
very unhappy in his illustration. Here are 70,000, 000 people 
living under almost precisely the same laws. 

Mr.GRAY. And pretty happy, so far. 

Mr. HAWLEY. all enjoying thesame benefits of a wise 
civil government and a free government, with almost every 
variety of soil and climate. As the Senator from Colorado well 
said, we can live without the rest ofthe world. We could erect 
that famous Chinese wall a hundred miles high all around us 
and keep it for fifty years, and when it was broken down at the 
end of that time there would be found within it a happy, rich, 
educated people, Siler ee every luxury in the world. That is 
what we could do. The Chinese wall is the famous barrier which 

talk of sometimes, and I accept it as an illustration. Great 
tain is not an exemplar of what free trade is. 

Mr. GRAY. [said this country is an exemplar. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I know the Senator did, but I was going to 
say further, there is another country that professes to be free 


trade, and is endeavoring to teach everybody else the doctrine. 
It is not a free-trade country; itis very far from it. - The free- 
trade country is that which levies absolutely nothing upon im- 
portation and raises its money by direct taxation. Ihave under 
my desk, and I take it every year and have for a series of years, 
the only free-trade publication I know ofin Great Britain, which 
continually, from year to year, denounces the tariff of Great 
Britain because it is not a free-trade tariff, and because hersys- 
tem of taxation is unequal and oppresses her people. Great 
Britain lives as she does because she must live as she does. 

If Great Britain could awake some morning and find there had 
arisen to the southwest of her, subject to the favo influences 
of the great Gulf Stream, a continent of half a on square 


miles, Great Britain would change her theories before night. 
She would take possession of that land. Let us su it 
in its hills, as we have, all the metals, precious and common; 


that it had somewhere in that region soil fitted for the uc- 
tion of every cereal and everything necessary for man’s life and 
man’s comfortor man’s luxury. "She would take ion of 
it as quickly as she could pet there, and she would ediately 
proclaim the doctrine of protection, because she would say, 

‘That beautiful region that God has given us we must 3 

No, the first business of a nation is not to break down all its 
bars and let all the wild cattle of the universe run through its 
exam The first duty ofa nation is to build itself. How these 

ee traders can fail to see the magnificent beauty of the path 
that is laid before the United States I can not imagine. We all 
dwell upon the wonderful resources, the broad extent, the mag- 
nificence of the possession that God has given us, the possibilities 
of 8 that a nation can need, and yet do not’ acknowl- 
edge t which to my mind is on the very forefront of all 
this, a command of the Lord God to develop country and to 
set the world an example of what a nation can be, and especially 
what a free nation can be. 

Take the British colonies. All of them tax their mother. 
They do not let her being goods in free, neither does she give 
them a fair chance at her. I was given an Englishman 
not long ago a very curious illustration on this subject. The 
French in with a tariff Pagar everybody and every- 
thing, and then goaround ee, bargains. France lives 
by a series of reciprocity treaties. She excluded all f 
built vessels. ‘They were prohibited. Great Britain made an 
arrangement to let wooden vessels or iron or steel vessels also 
in upon a certain footing, but inasmuch as Canada would have 
the advantage of her, because she could build wooden ships ny 
cheaply, Canada was not admitted to thatspecial benefit. It 
thus that the mother country arranged with its neighbor. 

Mulhall, the statistician, who is accepted as one of the high- 
est authorities in the world, states what I have stated hereto- 
fore, but I remind the Senator from Delaware of it again, that 
Great Britain goes outside of her limits for 95 per cent of her 
raw material, while the United States has wi her limits 93 
pe cent of all she needs. That simple, bare statement, I hold, 

enough to settle the argument. e 

While we have our resources undeveloped, we go 3,000 miles 
to getsomething which we might just as well produce ourselves, 
and very much better for ourselves. No, sir; thereis no beauty 
to me in carrying iron or coal from Pennsylvania or Alabama 
to England and letting somebody makesomethingforus. There 
is no beauty to me in sending cotton over there to make cotton 
cloth more cheaply in England, because it can be made more 
cheaply there, and bringing it back here to pay for cheap agri- 
cultural products. There is no beauty at all in that sort of ex- 
change. It isthe most perfectly obvious thing in the world (itis 
shown time and in our history until one gets of 
speaking of it), if it be necessary to p some little or some 
considerable taxation upon foreign articles until the American 
can once get hold of it, with his ingenuity, with his extrao 
application, with his great power of business combination, that 
which has made our 170,000 miles of railway, ahd the ingenuity 
displayed in the marvelous records of our Patent Office, the Amer- 
ican soon makes these articles and surpasses all the rest of the 
world in making them. Then there are two transactions at 
home, the creation of the raw material and its transformation, 
instead of the creation of the raw material here and the transfor- 
mation abroad, with 6,000 miles of travel. 

Do not these things commend themselves to the gentleman’s 
logic? Do they not commend themselves to his love of country? 
Does he not see in all this the dream of a future such as no na- 
tion ever had even for a dream? 

Great Britain is not yet through with her task in this matter. 
Not at all. She is just beginning to find that she is paying her 
poopie a little more than other peoples are paying their people. 

he is paying a little better wages. From a very carefull, 
made up tabulation, not got up to illustrate an argument, I ee 
that where the United States pays a dollar Great Britain pays 
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fifty-two cents and France we will say forty-seven, and Belgium 
ch Dead and so forth, those countries ranging just below Great 

Now, Great Britain finds to the exasperation of many of her 
people that Belgium can send many of her things in there 
cheaper than she can make them; that Germany has sent many 
of them cheaper thanshe can make them herself; that France can 
export to Great Britain many thingsata price lower than that at 
which Great Britain can ethem. Herdoctrine compels her 
to say, That isallright; we must buy of you; we will buy where 
we can buy thecheapest.” Thereare many things in her textiles 
and in her metallic manufactures thatare sinking. Her people 
are ok their own trade. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Connecticut permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It will be no interruption at all. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to call his attention to the fact that the 
English statistics of her wages, compared with the nations on 
the Continent, do not show the length of time that the working- 
man is out of employment—whether he works four days or five 
days or six days a week; the statistics 5 the wages he 
gets per day while he is employed. For instance, in Sheffleld 
(I do not know how it is to-day, but when I was at Sheffield 

ears ago) two-thirds of the persons employed in the cutlery 
8 did not go to work at all on Monday, being employed 
but five days in the week. It is well settled by those statistics 
that of the manufacturing laborers in England who reach the 
age of 60,50 per cent are paupers, and are supported as pau- 
pers after that age. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not care to prolong the discussion now. 
I have but one more point to make, and that is to say, as a sub- 
stitute for our sees of taxation, Great Britain, the alleged free- 
trade country, one very much different, and I commend it to 
our free traders if they are going through with their schemes, 
as I understand they are. I beg the attention of the Senator 
from Delaware just one moment longer. I understand that this 
bill has now become an unfortunate creature without a father, 
recognized by nobody, resembling nothing unless it be a mule, 
being without pride of ancestry and without hope of posterity.” 
I understand that is the way this bill is regarded. It bears no- 
body’s name. The two distinguished gentlemen who are put 
forward as official nurses of it remind one of the small girl carry- 
ing the big heres in Punch’s picture and crying, ‘‘ Drat the child! 
Tt is more trouble than all my money.” 

The English have a substitute, and our free-trade friends, as 
a substitute for our 9 will by and by adopt the English 
system. She raises the sum of about 8100, 000, 000 substantially 
from four articles, and those are articles of universal consump- 
tion. That is to say, it isa per capita tax as nearly as they can 
make it, and so is their internal revenue taxation. All their 
direct beer tax and liquor taxes and many more things of that 
sort have been levied not according to the burden-bearing ca- 
pacity of the people. The revenue obtained from duties or im- 
ports is nearly three dollars per capita. 

That is not a fair system for taxation. I figured the other 
day that about 57 per cent of the whole of the British revenue 
of nearly $500,000,000 is raised very much in the same way. 
The only exception of any consequence is in their income tax; 
that they have brought down to $150 a A head and they pursue it 
with a minuteness that shows that if there was anything to be 
got out of the blood of the pauper they would get it. That is 
the system that is to be pressed upon us, After this bill shall 
have been d, the next step in the next Presidential cam- 
paign will be something like the British free-trade system. 

r. GRAY. I merely want to say that if the gentlemen on 
the other side who have been talking so interestingly on the 
academic phase of the question this afternoon will only agree 
upon a time to vote we would be very glad on this side to in- 
struct them in the true theory of revenue reform, and I should 
have even some hope of bringing my friend from Connecticut,who 
occupies the extreme Chinese wall doctrine of protection, some- 
what more into the light; but until then we shall have to sup- 
press ourselves and deny ourselves the great pleasure. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does my eloquent friend claim that this isa 
revenue tariff before us? 

Mr. GRAY. Iam not claiming anything. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does my friend aim that it is a free-trade 
tariff? Does my friend cl that it is a tariff for protection? 
It is all three; no man owns it, and every man outside of Con- 
gress denounces it. 

Mr. HOAR, I will agree upon a time to vote, after the 
Senator from Delaware, or any member of the committee, has 
explained to us the principle on which this bill proceeds and 
why one item isad valorem and another is specific. In one hour 
after those questions have been answered which we have been 
putting for the last three months, I will for one agree to vote. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I think that the Senate 
and the country owe a debt of gratitudo to the Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. GRAY] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS], who 
are the recognized free traders upon the other side of the Cham- 
ber, for entering into the debate this afternoon. There has been 
a fashion upon this side of the Chamber when the Senator from 
Missouri Mr. VEST] and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] 
had granted some little protection to some American industry 
which would allow that industry to survive, to express our 
gratitude to those Senators for their kind consideration for that 
industry. I think that we are under a greater debt of gratitude 
to-day to the Senator from Texas and the Senator from Dela- 
ware for bringing into the debate of this afternoon the great 
question of protection as against free trade, and avowing them- 
selves as free traders. 

It seems to me that the discussion might well proceed which 
has been originated by the Senator from Delaware. I do not 
think the Senator ought to rise and bring on such a debate and 
then deprecate this discussion or refrain himself from proceed- 
ing with its discussion. I know the Senator from Delaware is 
very heavily burdened just now in the work which he is perform- 
ing upon the investigating committee, which is to determine 
whether the sugar trust controls Senators and influences legis- 
lation, and yet I believe that the Senator would be entirely able 
to enter upon a full exposition of his views upon the tariff that 
would tend very much to the benefit of the Senate and of the 
country.. And if the Senator from Texas, who has also brought 
on the discussion to-day of the question whether free trade in- 
creases American imports into foreign countries, would giveafull 
elucidation of his views upon that subject, I believe the country 
would be much benefited. 

Mr. President, the action of the two Senators who have caused 
so much discussion this afternoon has, I doubt not, vexed the 
heart of the Senator from Tennessee, who is so impatient to 
have this bill and become a law. Those Senators have 
brought up for discussion a question that does lead us to what 
we have been seeking for the last two or three months, and 
that is the question of principle that ibly guided the other 
side in the framing of the bill. To-day we have the Senator 
from Delaware and the Senator from Texas, free traders, upon 
the scene. To-morrow we shall have the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, who is willing any industry shall survive, and occasionally 
we shall have the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD], who undertook to lay down the principle that governs 
the 3 the principle of a tariff for revenue with inci- 
dental protection, while he says he knows what the Republican 
principle is; that the Republican principle is a tariff for protec- 
tion with incidental revenue. 

It seems to me that with all these Senators participating in 
the debate, we might, if time wouid allow (and tao not see why 
it should not allow), go on and at last reach a principle upon 
which we could all agree. This bill could then be e to 
tho Committee on Finance, and when it should be reported upon 
in accordance with this principle it might be acted upon in a 
rey, few days. 

o proceed briefly, as I intended when I endeavored to get the 
floor an hour or two ago, before the Senator from Delaware 
brought on the extremely interesting discussion which we have 
had, I desire to speak of theargumentof the Senator from Texas, 
his reiteration of his proposition that the reduction of duties, 
that free trade tends to increase American exports to foreign 
countries. I must confess that I can not understand that doc- 
trine. Ican not understand how the question whether we have 
duties upon articles which we import into this country has any 
effect upon the demand by foreign countries for our productions. 
I think the proposition is absurd, Mr. President. 

The other side of the question has been well explained by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER]. The Senator from Col- 
orado has truly said that nations take the productions which 
they want provided they can get them cheap enough, and if they 
can not pay for them in their own products they must pay for 
them in gold or silver. But I regard it as a patent absurdity 
to say that the question whether we put a duty upon any im- 
ported article has anything to do with the question of any ex- 

ortation of our products toaforeigncountry. Ican understand 

ow a duty may affect the amount of our importation from an- 
other Sountey, bengoes our duty may increase the price, and the 

rice being increased, we may import less, our people may use 
ess; but not how that duty will affect the amount that theothar 
country will take from us. 

I can understand how a duty in the other country upon some 
importation from the United States will affect the amount which 
that country may take from us, but not at all how a duty in this 
country will affect the purchases of that othercountry from us. 
I can understand how the question whether the other country 
shall impose a duty upon an article which she takes from us may 
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affect the question whether we shall impose a duty upon an ar- 
ticle from that country which we import into this country; and 
upon this idea rests the principle of reciprocity. 

Take, for instance, the case of Brazil, to put it in the concrete. 
If we put a duty on coffee it may lessen our consumption of 
coffee. If Brazil puts a duty on our flour it may lessen our ex- 
port of flour to Brazil. Therefore it might be wise for us to 
stipulate that Brazil should not put a duty on flour, and that we 
should not put a duty on coffee. That would be an application 
of the principle of reciprocity, but the mere fact that we puta 
duty on colfee or that we do not put a duty on coffee does not 
have the slightest relation to the question how much flour Bra- 
zil will purchase from us. She will purchase from us just ex- 
actly what flour she wants. If Brazil has aduty uponit she may 
import less; if she has not a duty she may import more; and 
therefore it may be desirable for us under the operation of the 

rinciple of reciprocity to induce Brazil to remove her duty. 

ut the mere question whether we have a duty upon coffee im- 
ported into this country does not have the slightest effect upon 
the amount of flour that we shall send to Brazil. 

It seems to me the Senator from Texas is entirely illogical in 
his argument that the removal of duties from merchandise im- 
ported into this country increases American exports of our own 
products to foreign countries. Whether we have duties high 
or low, whether we have free trade or not, the amount that 
another country will take of our merchandise is exactly what 
she needs for her own consumption. She will take more or less 
of it according as she needs it, or according as she can get it 
high or low, and she will not take one single dollar’s worth of 
merchandise the more from us whether we have high tariff or 
low tariff, whether we have free trade or whether we have pro- 
tection. 

The Senator from Texas, believing that free trade promotes 
foreign exports, has himself become a free trader. I wish to 
call to the attention of the Senate the speech which he made in 
1884 when the bill called the Morrison bill was pending before 
the House of Representatives. In the House of Representa- 
tives, April 15, 1884, the bill“ to reduce import duties and war- 
tariff taxes,” having, upon the motion of Mr. Morrison, been 
2 up for consideration, Mr. MILLS of Texas, closed his speech 
as follows: 


Where now is that naval armament that once disputed with England the 
sovereignty of the seas? Where now are our commercial fleets that once 
shared with her the profits of the carrying trade of the world? Our 5 — 
are rotted, our seamen are all dead. Icha is written on the folds of the 
once powerful ensign of the Republic, and the eye seeks in vain for its broad 
stripes and bright stars among the ten thousand masts that crowd the har- 
bors of the world. 

The Senator from Texas did notallude toa certain unfortunate 
circumstance that had driven the American merchant marine 
from the ocean, and that was the war of the rebellion, during 
which our whole fleet engaged in the carrying trade had been 
destroyed. When peace came iron ships had taken the place of 
wooden ships, and we had not at that time and have not yet 
been able to recover the position we once occupied upon the 
ocean. But the Senator from Texas, pursuing his hope that 
again we should engage in the carrying trade, said: 

God grant that the day may soon come when American ships, freighted 
with American commerce, shall again go to sea under the shield and pro- 
tection of our own flag. But if that day is tocome it must be preceded by a 
reversal of the policy of commercial restriction. We must remove both by 
legislation and fa pe every hindering cause that prevents the free ex- 
change of the products of our labor in all the markets of the world. We 
must unfetter every arm and let every muscle strike for the highest remu- 
neration for its toil. We must let wealth, the creation of labor, grow upin 
in all the homes of our people. Then every industry will 2 orwW. at 
a bound, and wealth, prosperity, and power will bless the land that is dedi- 
cated to free men, free labor, and free trade. 


Mr. President, there was the Senator from Texas in 1884. He 
has been a free trader ever since that time. I have here now 
one of his latest expressions upon that subject, taken from the 
New York Sun of April 21, 1894. It purports to be a speech de- 
Hvered by him to a Democratic audience at Minneapolis, and the 
Sun says ‘‘his words were like a bugle blast.” The Senator 
from Texas said: 

Free trade will kill trusts as dead as a door nail. And yet the American 
people insist on sending men to Congress that vote for protection. We must 

ve absolute free trade. Levy a tax on incomes and the wealthy men of 
the country, and you will see prosperity. I believe in free trade, free labor, 
free speech, and a free 05 7 5 We would be exporting articles of production 
e = Dern of the world if Grover Cleveland was President of the United 

There was the prediction of the Senator from Texas, and now 
here again I confront him (or would confront him if he were 
within the Chamber) with the promise which he made—one of 
the many promises which he made—of the great blessings that 
were to flow to this country if Grover Cleveland was President 
ofthe United States. He came to us in New England and promised 
us free iron ore and free coal. You, Mr. President [Mr. FAULK- 
NER in the chair], know—and no one knows better—how that 
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eee e been kept to us. In the far West, in Minneapolis, 
e promised us that if Grover Cleveland could be elected Presi- 
dent the trusts should be killed, particularly if we could have 
free trade. He said: 

Free trade will kill trusts as dead as a doornail. 

I want to ask the Senator from Texas whether he will not at 
this stage of the progress of the bill tell us whether he still be- 
lieves that the election of President Cleveland will give us the 
foreign exportations which he promised us, whether he believes 
that this bill will give to New England the prosperity he prom- 
ised should come to us from free raw material, whether he be- 
lieves that all his expectations are to bə realized which he ex- 
pressed so freely at the East and at the West, at the North and 
at the South, when he was advocating, and successfully ad vo- 
cating, the advent to power in the Presidency and in both branches 
of Congress of the Democratic party. 

I hope the Senator from Texas, as well as the Senator from 
Delaware, before this debate passes on to another schedule of 
the bill, will enlighten us upon these points. I do not myself 
undertake to understand fully the whole tariff question which 
has been brought forward for discussion by the Senator from 
Delaware and the Senator from Texas, and which has been so 
ably and eloquently participated in this afternoon by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado and the Senator from Massachusetts. Ihave, 
however, clung to the idea that under free trade the wages of 
all the countries affected by free trade would be equal. I have 
believed that it was impossible, without protective duties, to 
pews the wages of any one country from going down to the 

evel of the wages in other countries. 

Mr. Abram Hewitt stated that the effect of free trade would 
be to reduce the standard of wages in this country to the stand- 
ard of foreign wages; and how the Senators upon the other 
side of the Chamber can afford to tell us that they believe in 
free trade and not admit that under free trade the wages of-this 
country must be the same as wages in the foreign country hav- 
ane ibs lowest rate of wages, I can not understand. 

r. President, the utterances of distinguished foreigners haye 
been quoted this afternoon bearing upon this question. I hap- 
pa to have in my hand the utterance of a distinguished Eng- 

ishman, which [ will read as bearing upon the question of 
theoretical free trade and the necessity of protection, if we are 
to keep up wages in this country. It is an utterance of Cardinal 
Meaning in the Nineteenth Century, for December, 1890. He 
said: 

There is nodoubt that free trade, freedom of contract, buying in the cheap- 
est market, and selling in the dearest. are axioms of commercial prudence. 
They are hardly worthy of being called ascience. Nevertheless, this free- 
dom of trade has immensely multiplied all branches of commerce and de- 
veloped the energies of all our industrial population. But it has created 
twot the irresponsible wealth, which stagnates, and the starvation 
oa of the labor market. This cheapest marketis the marketof the lack- 
lands, penniless and helpless. 

And now Lask the Senators from Delaware and Texas whether 
they seriously advocate the substitution of the English system 
of free trade for the American tare of protection, when ac- 
cording to this high English authority it will inevitably result 
in this country as well as in Europe in the creation of the irre- 
sponsible wealth which stagnatesand the starvation wages of the 
labor market. J : 

Mr. HARRIS, Mr. President, this amendment has been the 
fruitful source of a general debate upon the principios of tariff 
taxation not only in this, but in every country, I think, upon the 
globe. Believing,as I do, that the country has been thoroughly 
enlightened on the subject, and in order that it shall not be 
further enlightened apon this amendment, I move to lay the 
amendment on the table. 

Mr. HALE. I see what, of course, the Senator desires. I 
presume the Senator will consent, if we can have a vote on the 
amendment itself now, without further debate, that we may 
take it instead of upon his motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam afraid the Senator from Maine can give 
no guarantee that there will not be three hours more debate 
upon the amendment. I should as soon take the vote upon the 
amendment itself as upon my motion. 

Mr. HALE. Let us try and see if we can not have a vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. If there is no further debate I will withdraw 
the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE], on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. CHANDLER, ‘TI ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 189 and insert: 

Horses and mules, $30 per head: Provided, Horses valued at $150 and over 
shall pay a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The yeasand nays having been 
ordered, the Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secre proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. . 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. FRYE (when Mr. GORMAN’S name was called). The se- 
nior Senator from n [Mr. GokuaNI is detained from the 
Chamber by illness, and is paired with the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. JONES]. i 

* Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH], . 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I inquire if the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. 5 has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam paired with that Senator, and will 
not vote. If he were here I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. CALL. Iam paired with the Senator from Vermont[Mr. 
MORRILL]. If he were present I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. BRICE (after ha voted in the ne; ve). Lam paired 
with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcorrT], but I 
will transfer my pair to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Irpy] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. DANIEL. Lam paired with the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. SQUIRE]: Otherwise I should vote nay.“ 

Mr. GEORGE. My colleague [Mr. MOLARINI is paired with 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON]. 

Mr. RANSOM (after having voted in the negative). I ask 
leave to withdraw my vote. I have consented to pair with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. Lean, however, vote if nec- 
essary to make a quorum, 

Mr. CAREY (after having voted in the affirmative). Iwish to 
Inquire if the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL] has 
- voted? s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. CAREY. I withdraw my vote, being paired with that 
Senator 

Mr. RANSOM. The Senator from Wyoming can transfer his 
pair to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], and he and I can 


vote. i 

Mr. CAREY. That is satisfactory. I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. RANSOM. I vote ‘‘nay.” : a 

Mr. GORDON. May I inquire whether my colleague [Mr- 
WALSH] has voted? > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior. Senator from Geor- 

has not voted. 

Mr. GORDON. Then I will transfer my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] to my colleague, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HOAR (after having voted in the alfirmative). I desire 
to inquire if the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH] has 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam paired with that Senator, and desire to 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Let the Senator from Massachusetts 
transfer his ag? to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDER- 
SON], then the Senator from Massachusetts and myself can both 


vote. 
Mr. HOAR. I have no objection. Then I will let my vote 


stand. 
Mr. BLACKBURN. I vote Meg i 
The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 


4 


Aldrich, Dubois, ae e, — — 
Allison, e, Millan, ‘ower, 
Carey, Gallinger, Patton, Shoup, 
Chandler, —— er, —.— 
Cullom, w ? burn, 
Davis, Boar Pettigrew, 
1 NAYS—H. 

Faulkner, Kyle, Smith, 
Blackburn Gibson, Lindan; A Turpi 
Blanchard, on, Martin, Vest, 
Batter Farris, Many e 

A ur a9. 
Camden, Hill, 72 te. 
Coc Hunton, Ransom, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Roach, 
ae NOT VOTING—®. 
ann George, McPherson, ou 
Butler, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Oregon x 
Seren Irb: * M nee Say 
5 W: 

Daniel, J “A Morrill, Walsh,” 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Palmer, ‘Wilson, 
Dol, McLaurin, « Proctor, Wolcott, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. HALE. Before offering the amendment cover the 
three classes of live animals I submit the amendment which has 
3 been voted down, but substituting $20 a head for $30 per 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 189 and insert: 
Horses and mules, 20 = head: Provided, That horses valued at $150 and 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
moves to lay the amendment.on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish the Senator from Tennessee, who has 
charge of the bill, would, before we vote on this matter—it will 
take him but a minute—tell us how he expects to have the ad 
valorem duty on the horses determined. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think the appraisers will find out without 
any instruction from me. 

Mr. HOAR. IL ask the Senator if he knows himself, or has 
any idea himself, how it will be done? 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
z e Senator from Tennessee to lay the amendment on the 
e. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I did not intend to call the yeas and nays on the 
motion, but as the Senator from Tennessee would not let me have 
a vote upon the amendment itself, I certainly was tempted to 
call for the yeas and nays on his motion. I did not, however, 
conclude to do that. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator will allow me, I thought that 
he had yielded the floor and did not desire to say anything. I 
certainly should not have interfered with any disposition of 
that Senator to explain his amendment. 

Mr. HALE. No; I did not want to do that. I simply wanted 
to take a viva voce vote, without the yeas and nays, and the Sena- 
tor cut me off by moving at once to lay the amendment on the 
table. I offered the amendment in perfect good faith, and it 
was not offered for any purpose of delay. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Maine understands very 
well my object. I wanted to.cut off debate; that was all. 

Mr. HALE. There would not have been any debate. I was 
not myself proposing to say a word. f 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well; I did not desire that anybody else 
should say anything, if the Senator himself did not desire it. 

Mr, HALE. I move now, as another amendment, to strike out 
the pending pa ph of the bill and insert the clauses in the 
present act covering cattle, horses and sheep, which the Secre- 
tary will read from a memorandum he has, beginning with cattle. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read: 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 189 and insert: 

—.— Cattle, more than 1 year old, $10 per head; 1 year old or less, 82 per 
1.50 A 
„Sheep 1 apariar eee 81.50 per head; less than 1 year old, 75 cents per 


All other live animals, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Mr. HALE. Upon that amendment I call for the yeas and 


nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr.CALL (when his name was called). I again announce my 
pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Washington[Mr.SQuirE}. Otherwise I should 
vote na * 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. My colleague [Mr. Mo- 
LAURIN] is paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 


DIXON]. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. HOAR (when his name was called). The junior Senator 


from Alabama [Mr. Puca] is paired I understand with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] by an arrangement with 
the Senator from Kentucky Mr. BLACKBURN]. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HaNSBROUGH]. 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called.) [am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon |Mr. MITCHELL]. but will transfer my 
pair to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. JARvis] and vote. 
1 make thisannouncement for the residue of the day, unless one of 
those Senators shall return to the Chamber. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
red with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] and with- 
wW we vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
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Cameron], is paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BUTLER], and I promised both those Senators when they left the 
Senate Chamber that I would announce the pair. I ought to 
have done so on the last vote, but I announce it now. 

Mr. BRICE. I wish to inquire whether the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. IRBY] is paired. If not, I will transfer my 

ir with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT] to 

im and vote. [A pause.] I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Aldrich, 0. McMillan, Power, 
Allison, Gallinger, Patton. Shoup, 
Carey, : Hale, Peffer, Teller. 
Chandler, Hawley, Perkins, Washburn. 
Cullom, Hoar, Pettigrew, 
Dubols, ©, Platt, 
NAYS—3!1 f 
Allen, Coke, Kyle, Roach 
Berry, Faulkner, Lindsay, Smith, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Martin, Vest, 
Blanchard, Gray, Mill a 
Brice, Harris, . Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Caffery, Hill, Murphy, Walsh, 
Camden, Hunton, Pasco, White. 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Ransom, 
, NOT VOTING—22. 
Bate, George, McLaurin, Pugh, 
Butler, Gordon, McPherson, nay, 
' Call, Gorman, Manderson, herman, 
Cameron, Hanshi ough, Mitchell, Oregon Squire 
1, Higgins, Morgan, Stewart, 
Davis, Irby. Morrill, Turpie, 
Dixon, Jarvis, Palmer, Wilson, 
Dolph, Jones. Nev. Proctor, Wolcott. $ 
So the amendment was 8 À ; 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill willbe 


proceeded with. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Breadstuffs and farinaceous substances: 

190, Buckwheat, corn or Maize, cornmeal, oats, oatmeal, rye, rye flour, 
wheat, and wheat flour, 20 per cent ad valorem, but each of the above prod- 
ucts shall be admitted free of duty from any country Which imposes noim- 
port duty on the like product when exported from the United States. 


The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in line 13, 
after the word ‘‘ oats,” to strike out ‘oatmeal; ” and in line 19, 
after the words United States,” to insert oatmeal, 15 per cent 
ad valorem;” soas to read: 


Buckwheat. corn or maize, cornmeal, oats, rye, rye flour, wheat, and wheat 
flour, 20 per cent ad valorem, but each of the above products sball be admit- 
ted tree of duty from any country which imposes no import duty on the like 
3 when exported from the United States; oatmeal, 15 per cent adva- 

orem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on fhe amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Inline 13, after the words“ corn or maize,” 
I move to insert the words 15 cents per bushel.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the agreement of the Senate is that when a paragraph is reached 
the Senate shall first vote upon the amendments of the commit- 
tee if there be one submitted. There is a committee amend- 
ment to this paragraph. Is there objection to its adoption? 

Mr. PLATT. I object to it. 

Mr. President, this is perhaps tne of the most remarkable 
provisions in the bill, and with relation to this particular amend- 
ment I will state that I see no reason why rye flour and wheat 
flour should be admitted free from countries which impose no 
import duty on the like product whenexported from the United 
States, and that oatmeal should be 15 per cent ad valorem; Ican 
not see why, if the provision which is embodied in the bill isto 
remain, it should not apply to oatmealas wellasto rye flourand 
wheat flour. 

That brings ms toa consideration of the entire question of the 
roviso which is attached to the paragraph, namely, that on all 
hese products, buckwheat, corn or maize, corn meal, oats, rye, 

rye flour, wheat, and wheat flour, the duty shall be 20 per cent 

ad valorem except when imported from ‘those countries which 

8 no import duty on the like products from the United 
tates. 

We have been told that the reciprocity provisions of the Mc- 
Kinley act are unendurable. I am tempted to read what the 
chairman of the Finance Committee said in relation to it. Speak- 
ing of sugar he said: 

Nor must the reciprocity features of the McKinley law be‘overlooked in 
connection with this issue. The so-called reciprocity contained in this law 
may Much more properly be styled an act for the punishment of our own 
2 by retaliating on them the offenses committed by foreign countries 

Seca our goods out of their markets by the imposition of high-tariff 
duties. That unparalleled and clearly unconstitutional piece of legislation 
reads as follows: 

He cites the section, and then says: 


here is a tariff schedule containing five articles of 
avily taxed, : 


St, u 
the american people which are to be ‘he: av a bes 


cost to the 


consumer ly increased, at the mere will and pleasure of the President 
91 the Unt States, whoever he may happen to be, and as often as he 
eases. 


One of the cardinal objections to the McKinley act has been the 
reciprocity clause in the act, and so reciprocity has been entirely 
eliminated from the present bill. The men who constructed 
the pending bill would have no reciprocity in it; and yet here 
in this clause there is a recognition of a sort of bastard reciproc- 
ity, and the astonishing thing about it is that we are 8 
reciprocity to make the articles which are produced by agricul- 
turists in this country free of duty. : 5 

Mr. CULLOM. So as to let all those articles come in free. 

Mr. PLATT. That is the reciprocity which those who have 
formed the bill desire, a reciprocity Which shall make buck- 
wheat, corn, cornmeal, oats, rye, rye flour, wheat, and wheat flour 
free of duty in this country. 

Democrats have been traveling all over the land telling the 
farmers that they need no protection upon these articles, and in 
regard to thisinstance they can not becharged with inconsistency 
in not living up to their professions as in some instances in the 
bill, for they have provided in the bill a clause by which these 
articles will be free from every counwy where they can by any 
possibility come intocompetition with the American farmer. 

Upon the passage of the bill corn and wheat will be admitted 
free from the Argentine Republic, for the Argentine Republic 
has no duty upon those articles. Upon the passage of the bill 
wheat and rye will be admitted free of duty from Russia, because 
Russia has no duty upon those articles. It does not require any 
prophetic knowledge to know that Canada will immediately take 
off the import duty upon all these products and that they will 
come in free from Canada. Is that a picture which the Ameri- 
can farmer will contemplate with complacency? Ido not know 
how it may be with the Western farmer, but I assure Senators 
that the farmers of Connecticut, who are now in competition 
with corn and wheat and oats from the Dakotas, do not also 
want to go into competition with the Argentine Republic and 
with Russia and with Canada in their raising of those articles, 

Mr. President, perhaps the farmers of the country will be- 
lieve the story which has been told them that the duty upon agri- 
cultural products is of no benefit to them. COREIA they have 
shut their eyes to the capacities of the Argentine Republic for 
the production of wheat and corn. Itis the only country on 
earth which can compete with the farmers of the United States 
in the raising of corn. We have hada practical monopoly of 
corn- raising in this country. It is the one crop in the produc- 
tlon of which we have supposed that by reason of our’peculiar 
adaptation no other portion of the world could compete with us. 
But it turns out that in that vast country known as the Argen- 
tine Republic the soil and the conditions for raising corn are 
equal to those in the United States, with labor very much 
cheaper, and with gold at a premium of from 75 to 85 per cent, 
and with land to be had for à song. 

The Argentine Republic has just begun to discover its possi- 
bilities'as acorn-raising country. It has 1,118,000 square miles, 
an area, I think, about tifteen times as large as the State of Ne- 
braska, which is one of the great corn-producing States of the 
United States. With the exception of a few provinces in the 
northern portion, which are mountainous, it may be said that 
almost the whole of that vast region is adapted to the raising of 
corn, and among the mountainous provinces there are valleys 
and plains most fertile, which grow 45 and 50 bushels of corn to 
theacre. Itis the country in which a straight line of railroad 
can vo built longer than in any other country on the face of the 
earth. i 

Have the agriculturists of America forgotten the time when 
they despised the probability that wheat conld be success- 
fully cultivated in India so as to compete with them? Only a 
few short years ago the Western agriculturists had no fear of 
the wheat of India. They may well take an example from the 
wonderful development of the production of wheat in India as 
to what, with free corn, will occur in the development of corn- 
growing in the Argentine Republic. Of that vast country not 
more than 4 percent to-day is under cultivation, but its capacity 
for the cultivation of corn is being rapidly developed, until in 
1891 the exports of wheat amounted to 448,000 tons and those of 
corn to 700,000 tons. 

I have said, Mr. President, that the agriculturists of the sea- 
board States do not want to be put into competition with free 
corn from the Argentine Republic. It can be bought cheaper 
in the Argentine Republic to-day than it can in any corn-grow- 
ing State of the United States. Itcan be brought from the 
Argentine Republic and landed in New York at less freight than 
is paid for bringing corn from corn-growing States. [undertake 
to say that with the pending bill passed aman can take New 


York funds, which are gold, send them to the Argentine 3 
lic and buy corn at silver prices, and bring the corn to New 


ovk, 


- 
. 


where it becomes gold, and, if there were enough of itin the 
Argentine Republic, shut out from the Eastern portion of this 
country every bushel of Western corn. 

Perhaps some of the people of the East would desire that. 
Perhaps those who do not raise corn would be entirely willing 
to have the sag Supe aed Republic enter into competition with the 
corn growers of Nebraska, Iowa, and Kansas; but the people of 
Connecticut believe in protection, and they believe in protecting 
the corn grower and the wheat grower, 8 possibly, if those 

roducts were free, it might be cheaper to those in the Eastern 
States who do not raise corn. 

I suppose the bill will pass with this paragraph as it is drawn, 
and if no Western manon the other side of the Chamberis found 
to protest against it, I wish to be able to tell the corn growers 
of lowa and Nebraska, when the Argentine corn shall have shut 
their corn out of the Eastern markets, thatI atleast pointed out 
what was to come. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] asks me how 
about Canadian wheat and oats. I had already spoken of that 
matter. The duty on wheat and corn and oats in Canada will 
be taken off immediately upon the passage of the pending bill 
as surely as the sun will rise. Then the Western wheat-grower 
will come in competition with the Canadian wheat-grower: the 
man who raises oats will come in competition with the Canadian 
oat-grower, and barley will be protected. The man who makes 
wheat flour and corn meal in Canada will have the opportunity 
to import it into the United States free, but the man who makes 
oatmeal in Canada will have to pay a duty of 15 per cent when 
he exports his oatmeal to this rae § Why is not the oatmeal 
manufacturer in Canada put upon the same footing with the 
man whe makes rye flour, wheat flour, or corn meal there when 
the Canadian duty is taken off? 2 

I donot wish toconsume time about this matter. It is one of the 
glaring illustrations of the fact that tariff reform as it has been 

reached means anything or nothing. There is to be no Paap abe a 

ty, because it is t tariff reform. But reciprocity which 


puts the American farmer in direct competition with the Argen- 
tine Republic, with Russia, and with Canada—— 

Mr. CULLOM. And everywhere else. 

Mr. PLATT. And every other country which does notor will 
nok keep an import duty upon those products, is tariff reform 

50 > 


Mr. WASHBURN rose, 

Mr. HARRIS. Imove tolay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I wish the Senator from Tennessee would 
withdraw that motion for a moment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Tennessee moves to lay 
the committee amendment on the table! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
must belaboring underamisapprehension, The pending amend- 
ment is the amendment of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thought the Senate was proceeding en 
an amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota[Mr. 
PETTIGREW]. Is the amendment of the committee pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair ruled that under 
the agreement of the Senate itis proper first to pass upon the 
3 of the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is certainly true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. PLATT] took the floor upon the amendment of the commit- 
taois 


e. 
Mr. HARRIS. No matter which amendment is pending, if 

the Senator from Minnesota [Mr, WASHBURN] is anxious to be 

heard, of course I shall yield to him. I do not desire to move to 

lay on the table the amendment of the committee, if that be the 

racers Ga which is now held by the Chair to be before the 
nate. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I desire to say only a few words on the 
—.— paragraph, but before doing so I will inquire of the 

nator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], Who I notice is in his seat, 
what is the reason way these articles, buckwheat, corn or maize, 
corn meal, etc., are allowed to come in free of duty, while a duty 
of 40 per cent ad valorem is placed upon barley? 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senatorfrom Minnesota wish an answer 
now? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Yes. What reason guided the commit- 
tee in paita a duty on barley, while it proposes that the other 
agricultural products shall come in free? 

Mr. VEST. If I understand the Senator, he asks me a ques- 
tion as to the reason why a difference is made in the duty? 

Mr. WASHBURN. No. Why should there be a duty in one 
case, in the case of barley, and not a duty in the case of other 
agricultural products like wheat and rye? 

Mr. VEST. There is a duty in all those cases. A 

Mr. WASHBURN. No; I understand there will be no dut 
after the bill becomes a law, because of course the duties whic 
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Canada now places on those articles will be withdrawn, aud they 
will be admitted free. Why should not barley be put in the 
same category? 

Mr. VEST. Ido not understand the Senator's question. If 
he will read the paragraph he will see that on buckwheat, corn 
or maize, corn meal, oats, rye, rye flour, wheat, and wheat flour, 
there is a duty of 20 per cent. ‘Then it is provided: 


. — above Lp 5 1 oe be sod 8 55 of duty. from any 
c ses noimport duty on the like products w. 
from the United States. z í k ett ity 


Otherwise there is to be a duty put upon buckwheat, corn or 
maize, corn meal, oats, rye, rye flour, wheat, and wheat flour, of 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WASHBURN. ‘Shall be admitted free of duty fromany 
country which imposes no import duty on the like product when 
exported from the United States.” 

Mr. VEST. Exactly. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Assuming that Canada imposes no im- 
port duties upon those articles, they will come in free. 

Mr. VEST. Of course they will come in free if Canada will 
admit our products free. 

Mr.WASHBURN. Of course Canada will admit our products 
free.. Nobody doubts that. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand that is already arranged, and 
ses the arrangement was made before the bill passed the other 

ouse. 

Mr. VEST. I do not know that there is any such arrange- 
ment, but I know very strong representation—— 

Mr. WASHBURN. But even under the assumption that 
Canada will not withdraw the duty, and of course it will, why 
should not the same provision apply tobarley? I ask that more 
as a matter of curiosity than anything else. 

Mr. VEST. I can only answer the Senator by saying that 
there were large barley interests in the United States, which 
appeared before ourcommittee and through their Senators made 
demands for even higher duties than we give in the bill. 

Mr. WASHBURN. And they ought to have had them. 

Mr. VEST. They objected very strenuously to having this 
reciprocal arrangement, as it was termed by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], in regard to barley. We went as far 
as we could in meeting the representations that were made by 
Senators as to the interests of their constituents, But when it 
came to pase nere was no such demand. 

Mr. WASHBURN, There would have been a demand. There 
is no reason why the wheat growers of Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas should not demand the same terms that are accorded to 
barley. In our State and in all the Northwestern States the 
wheat production is of vastly more importance than the barle 
production, and if the producers of barley are to be protected 
can see no earthly reason why the producers of wheat should 
not have the same protection. 

Now, hitherto the question of the duty upon wheat has been 
of no practical effect, but as matters stand to-day, if wheat is 
put on the free list, as it will be by the action of the Canadian 
Government, the wheat growers of Minnesota and the Dakotas 
are to come into direct and sharp competition with Manitoba 
and the entire Canadian dominion. Manitoba produces every 
year and has produced for the last three or four years from 
twelve to fifteen million bushels of wheat, equal to any wheat 
raised in this country, if not better in quality. They have all 
the facilities; they have the soil and climate and every condi- 
tion suited to the production of wheat. They have cheaper 
labor than we and can produce wheat at a less price. 

With wheat put on the free list the poor farmers of Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas, who werein distress and arealmost stary- 
ing because of the low price of wheat, are to have the additional 
compota of 15,000, bushels from Canada. There is noth- 
ing but an artificial or an imaginary line between the two coun- 
tries. The natural market for the wheat of Manitoba is Min- 
neapolis. Without a duty it will run there as freely and as nat- 
urally as water will run through a spout. Itis sure to come to 
that market, and of course it is sure to come into competition 
with all the wheat raised inthatpartofourcountry. Lot course 
feel that I address deaf ears, but I wish to have the Senate under- 
stand, I wish to have the country understand, I wish to have the 
farmers of the Northwest understand what is the purpose and 
will be the effect of the bill so far as admitting wheat free of duty 
is concerned. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I think the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Missouri may mislead some members of the 
Senate. This is not a proposition for reciprocal trade with Canada 
except as to these articles. If Canada takes the duty off buck- 
wheat, corn, corn meal, oats, rye, rye flour, wheat, and wheat 
flour, then their products s come in free and we may send 
there our products. Everybody knows that we do not propose 
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to send any wheat or oats or any of those articles to Canada. So 


it is an absolutely one-sided affair. There is no benefit to come 
to us, unless it is a benefit to have Canadian flour, Canadian 
wheat, corn, etc., brought in contact with our own. 

I think this is a cruel provision on the American farmers. 
They are ground down now practically to the very lowest state 
they can go and survive. heat was selling in New York City 
yesterday for 56 cents a bushel. It never before was so low in 
the world; and as the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] 
says, if there is to be no duty upon wheat, and if the Argentine 
Republic puts no apy on the importation of wheat, and it never 
will, because it would be like carrying coals to Newcastle, no- 
body wouid think of going to the Argentine with wheat—— 

Mr. PLATT. There is no import duty on wheat in the Argen- 


tine. 

Mr. TELLER. There is none, but if there were one they 
would take it off. In an article which appeared in one of the 
London papers not long since it was demonstrated that they can 

ut wheat lai Great Britain at 44 cents a bushel and leave a 
air profit. There is nota seaport fram Portland to New Orleans 
in which the Argentine country can not put their wheat cheaper 
than any Northwestern producing section of our country. 
_ Ishould like to know what interest demands the proposed 
action. Ishould like to know what interest is to be served by it. 
Nobody in the Eastern seaports that I know of is demanding it. 
Why should we give Canada the benefit of our market when 
Canada gives us nothing? It is the veriest bosh to say that when 
they open their ports to our wheat we will open our ports to 
theirs, because we can not send any wheat there. -Nobody will 
think of doing it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Colorado 
a question. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does not the Senator from Colorado believe 
that the opening of the ports to Canadian wheat would at least 
break the hold of the millers’ trust upon the price of wheat in 
the Northwest? 

Mr. TELLER. I do not know anything about a millers’ 


trust. 
Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will permit me, I wish to make 


one suggestion. We in the Northwest are not suffering from 
any competition in wheat. We are, however, threatened with, 
and seriously feel, the grasp of a gigantic millers’ trust, which 
controls the price in the Northwest to a very great extent, and 
it would be broken by the admission of wheat free from Canada. 

Mr. TELLER. After the vote the Senator gave yesterday on 
the sugar schedule, he need not be very much alarmed about 
any trust. I was in hopes I should not hear anything more 
about trusts from the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me say to the Senator from Colorado that 
I voted to take off all there was in the sugar schedule which the 
sugar trust had in it. Did the Senator from Colorado do the 


same thing? 
Mr. TELLER. I did. 
Mr. ALLEN. I did. 


Mr. TELLER. The Senator may have done so, but I think 
he voted upon other propositions which the trust wanted him 
to vote upon. At least it seemed to me to be in that interest. 

The price of wheat in this country is not fixed by a millers’ 
trust. The price of wheat all over the world is lower than ever 
before. Wheat has sold in London within the last thirty days 
for 70 cents a bushel. It will sell there in the next six months 
stilllower. If the t mills up in Minnesota have been hold- 
ing wheat the 1 simply buy the Canadian wheat a little 
cheaper, and they will have another opportunity to put their 
grip upon the farmers of the Northwest. 

But Mr. President, that is not the trouble. Wheat is low be- 
cause of circumstances which the Senator from Nebraska and I 
agree upon practically, the financial condition; but recognizing 
the condition as existing, why should we not preserve to the 
American farmer at least the American market for his wheat? 
Manitoba hasa section 1,200 milesfrom our line due north where 
wheat can be raised in competition with any portion of the United 
States. If Manitoba wheat growers produce 12,000,000 bushels 
now, they can produce 50,000,000 bushels when they have a mar- 
ket, and they will produce 50,000,000 bushels, too. The pending 
bill is not for this year or next year. It is to remain, I suppose, 
for many years, at least until there is a change of political par- 
ties which will enable it to be changed. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. TELLER. I yield. 


Mr. VEST. The Senator from Colorado is mistaken about the 
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exports from this country into Canada and the imports from 
Canada into the United States. He asserted a few minutes ago 
that there is no possibility of our sending any wheat into Can- 
ada. The Treasury reports show that in 1891 Canada exported 
to this country less than a million bushels of wheat, and we ex- 
ported to Canada over five and a half million bushels. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Our exports into Canada all went 1 
Canada to Europe. We did not send a bushel to Canada to 
sold and consumed there. 

Mr. TELLER. Iwas just going to make that statement. We 
have not sold a bushel to Canada for Canadian consumption. 

Mr. VEST. Where is the proof that it was not for Canadian 
. The Treasury report shows that it went to Can- 

a. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly; it went through Canada to Eu- 
rope. A large portion of the wheat of certain States goes 
through Canada to Europe. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator might as well say that the wheat 
that came into the United States from Canada went on through 
to Mexico. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not by any manner of means. 

Mr. VEST. Where is the proof of it? Iwantsomething more 
than the statement of the Senator from Rhode Island. I have 
had enough of that. The Senator from Rhode Island gets up 
here without any proof in the world; he is notoriously the most 
extreme protectionist in the United States; he make a specialty 
of the business, and he asserts here that none of the wheat ex- 
ported to Canada is used there. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think everyone in the United States who 
knows anything about the subject knows that that is true. 

Mr. VEST. That is mere assertion—Rhode Island assertion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We do not send any wheat to Canada for 
consumption. 


Mr. VEST. That is mere Rhode Island assertion. I want 
some proof. I take the Senator’s statement for nothing unless 
we have proof. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Missouri take the 
statement of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN], 
who does know something about it? r 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Minnesota knows all about 
the milling business. I do not know whether he knows about 
the Canadian imports. 

Mr. WASHBURN. The Senator from Minnesota knows that 
there is not a bushel of wheat exported from the United States 
to Canada for use in Canada. There is a great deal of wheat 
that goes over the new line from Minneapolis and St. Paul to 
Montreal. A large amount goes into Canada that way, but the 
fact that wheat is cheaper in Canada than in the States is con- 
clusive proof that it would not go there fora market. I know 
from my own observation and experience in milling and hand- 
l wheat that it does not go there for domestic consumption. 

r. HOAR. Will the Senator from Colorado pardon me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me one consideration ought to settle 
this question. The Canadian duty, according to my recollec- 
tion, is 15 cents a bushel; it may be 20cents. The Senator from 
Missouri probably knows. I think it is 15 cents. Everybody 
knows that there is no selling price in Canada which would en- 
able wheat to be sent.in there for Canadian consumption after 
paying a duty of 15 or 20 cents. 

r. TELLER. There is one thing which will settle this 
question. Wheatis cheaper at all times in Canada, as every- 
body knows, than it is in the United States. There has not been 
an hour in five years, I will venture to say, when wheat has not 
been cheaper in Canada than in the United States. It is the 
height of folly to talk about American wheat going into Canada 
for Canadian consumption. 

Mr. VEST. I hope that the Senator from Colorado will be 
consistent and will adhere to his statement in regard to prices 
and to the quantity of imports and exports. The Treasury re- 

rts show that we imported into this country $9,661 of wheat 
in 1893 and exported $93,534,970. What is the necessity for the 
duty on wheat? 

Mr. TELLER. We do not want the Canadian wheat to come 
here. 

Mr. VEST. Ah! 

Mr. TELLER. We do not want the Argentine wheat to come 
here. We raise a surplus of wheat ourselves. Of course they 
may steal our 3 markets; we can not prevent that, but 
we can control and hold our own market if we will. They can 
raise wheat in Canada, I repeat, as the Senator from Minnesota 
said, cheaper than we can, and they do raise it cheaper. The 
market quotations will show thatit is cheaper there all the time. 
They sh p wheat to Europe. They ship it here occasionally, in 
spite of the tariff, and they pay the duty. They have to pay it 


of course. 


7 


I will state 
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There is no reason in the world why we should open our ports 
to Canadian wheat. But we are infinitel more in danger from 
Argentine wheat than from Canadian wheat. They can raise 
wheat in the ntine, according to the best authorities, for 
25 cents a bushel. They have a better wheat country than we 
have. They have great rivers, where they can put iton vessels. 
They can move it from the Argentine Republic into any Atlan- 
tic seaport in the United States ata less rate than the wheat. 
growers of South Dakota can put wheat into Chicago or New 
York. 

It may be that there is something back of this which nobod 
can see. I can not see any excuse to open our ports now, an 
to thus directly depress the price of wheat, which is so low now 
that no farmer can afford to raise it and make a living, seems 
to me to be a cruelty upon the farmer. It may be that the theory 
is that you want to put everything to the lowest possible price. 

It may be said that we are to do just what Great Britain has 


been doing, insisting that the price of living shall be put low, 
because the great bull of their people are employed in manu- 
factures. 


This inures, if it inures to the benefit of any 3 
person, to the benefit of the manufacturer. Are we prep 
now to make war upon the farmer of this country, who, I repeat, 
is having as much as he can stand under? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. President. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senator from Minnesota proceeds, I 
oe nke to state that the Canadian tariff on wheatis 15 cents 
a bushel. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. President, I wish to reply briefly to 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Nebraska A ae 
He attributes the low price of wheat to a trust among the mil- 
lers. I desire to state that there is no trust among the millers. 
There never has been, and there is no expectation ot one. There 
is no syndicate, there is nocombination or anything of the kind 
whereby the price of flour can be kept up. 

Furthermore, I will state that the best flour that was ever 
made in the world, and no better flour is made anywhere in the 
world „is made and sold at Min lis for $3.50 a barrel. 
ther that the millers in the Northwest in the last 
year have not made on an average 10 cents a barrel in the man- 
ufacture of flour. 7 

Mr. PALMER. I wish to ask the Senator from Minnesota if 
it is not true that a very considerable portion of that superior 
flour is sold in Canada. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I think not. So far as my observation 

none of it is sold there; but I would not say positively. 

ere is a great deal sent to Great Britain. I do not think any 

is sent to Canada. I have never known of any being sent there. 

Ps r. WHITE. May I ask the Senator from Minnesota a ques- 
n? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Doesnot the Liverpool market have anything 
to do with the price of wheat? The reason why I ask the ques- 
tion is because I have been in close contact with agricultural in- 
dustries all my life, and I know in the part of the United States 
where I reside the price of wheat is regulated exclusively by the 
Liverpool 55 

Mr. WASHBURN. We used to suppose that the price of 

have taken 


wheat in this country was made in Liverpool and Mar 
but since the Chicago and other produce exchanges 

charge of our markets and made their prices artificially, I say 
the price is not made in Liverpool or London. 

Mr. WHITE. Itis so far as we are concerned. 

Mr. WASHBURN. But that has nothing todo with the sug- 

gestion of the Senator from Nebraska. I will state that the 
rice of flour and wheat varies the same as the mercury of the 
meter. If wheat goes up flour goes up. As I said before, 
there has not been a margin of 10 cents a barrel of profitin the 
manufacture of flour in the last year. So the Senator from Ne- 
braska attempts to put the millers and those engaged in a le- 
gitimate industry and a legitimate business in a false tion. 

When I say there is no trust, I speak exclusively of the mil- 
lers in the Northwestern States, or the spring wheat growing 
region. I know nothing about any arrangement that may be 
made among the St. Louis millers or the millers in Southern 
Illinois, but what I said applies to the entire spring wheat grow- 
3 

r. VEST. I should like to ask the Senator from Minnesota, 
as he is good authority on Wheat flour, if any wheat flour comes 
into this country from the Argentine? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I have never known of it. 

Mr. VEST. I willask the Senator if we do not export flour 
to Brazil, in the vicinity of the Argentine Republic? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Since we have had the reciprocity ar- 
way trig which the Senator from Missouri proposes to destroy 
we have sent some flour to Brazil. We have senta great deal 
to Cuba. But we now expect to lose both of those markets. 


Mr. VEST. More flour has been sent to Brazil than to Cu 

Mr. WASHBURN. I think not. has 

Mr. VEST. The Treasury Topan show that $3,647,250 of 
wheat flour wassentto Brazilin 1893 and to Cuba only $2,857,000. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the date of the establishment of the rec- 
iprocity between the two countries? 

Mr. VEST. It was early in 1891. I will say to the Senator 
from Minnesota, so as to allay any apprehension about our mar- 
ket, that we imported of wheat flour from all countries in 1893 
$1,362 worth, and we exported $75,494,347. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I did not know that we imported any. 

Mr. VEST. Yes; alittle over $1,000 worth. 

Mr. WASHBURN. It is avery unnatural condition of things 
that xa should import a barrel of flour when we export as largely 
as we do. 

Mr. VEST. That was imported asa matter of course to go 
through this country on its way to Mexico. 

Mr. LODGE. Before the Senator from Missouri takes his 
seat I should like to ask him, merely for information, why oat- 
meal has been taken out from the effect of the provision in par- 
agraph 190 and put so that it will have a duty of 15 per cent on 
itinanyevent? What distinguishes oatmeal from other fari- 
naceous foods? 

_Mr. VEST. Because under the McKinley act theduty is only 
17 per cent, and we did not want to increase the McKinley duty. 
In the second place, because there was evidence before us of an 
oatmeal trust, and notwithstanding our solicitude for trusts, we 
oe ne propose to do anything in behalfof that trustif we could 

e 5 

r. LODGE. The Senator from Missourimisunderstands me. 
I did not ask about the amountof the duty on oatmeal. I asked 
why the provision which applies to buckwheat, corn, corn meal, 
oats, rye, rye flour, wheat, and wheat flour that they shall be ad- 
mitted free of duty under certain conditions was not made ap- 
plicable to oatmeal also. 3 

Mr. VEST. For the reason I have stated, because oatmeal is 
in the control of a trust. š 

Mr. LODGE. Thatwould be the reason, I should suppose, for 
making it free, from your point of view. 

Mr. VEST. We puta duty of 15 per cent on it absolutely. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the Democratic doctrine. 

Mr. VEST. That is less than 20 per cent of the duty which 
applies to all articles to which the ision applies. 

. LODGE. I know itis; but the provision declares that 
where another country admits free of duty these t enumer- 
ated here imported from the United States, we shall admit the 


like articles of duty. But you have arranged it so that oat- 
meal shall not be admitted free of duty in any case. How is 
that n blow to the trust? 


Mr. VEST. Suppose the other countries do not admit oat- 
meal free of duty, and we have no reason to e t they will, 
because we were exporting y even to Great Britain—— 

Mr. LODGE. Then the bill is simply made up on the theory 
of what 5 5 were expecting. 

Mr. VEST. The proviso was 
which showed that we exported 

e of the McKinley act. 


ps in on the facts before us, 
argely of oatmeal prior to the 
We exported 27,000,000 pounds 
in 1884; 36,000,000 pounds in 1885; 29,000,000 pounds in 1886; 
16,000,000 poundsin Sear ok AEN 1888; 10, 000, 000 pounds 
in 1889; 25,000,000 pounds in 1 Then the McKinley duties 
were put on, increasing the duties of course, and in 1891 our ex- 
port fell off from 25,000,000 pounds to 7,000,000 pounds. Tn 1892 
they rose again to 20,000,000 pounds; and in 1893 they fell again to 
5,000,000 pounds; and last year thelargest portion of the expor- 
Me LODGE. But wo also. I 
5 But we export ver: of wheat. 

Mr. VEST. That is true. e F gey 

Mr. LODGE. And this proviso is made applicable to wheat 
and wheat flour, 

Mr. VEST. There isno trust upon wheat that I have ever 
heard of, and it has been charged that there isa trust upon 

Wheat flour. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the point. I do not understand why it 
is a blow to the trust to ry a duty on oatmeal which can not 
possibly, be removed even if these othér countries put it on the 
free list. Ishould think that is exactly what the trust wants. 
It is protecting it, according to the Senator's theory. 

Mr. VEST. The largest 2 the oatmeal which competes 
with ours is made in Scot . If they should refuse to take 
off the duty on American oatmeal, then the duty would be 20 
per cent, but we took no chances on that. 

Mr. LODGE. How would it be 20 per cent? 

Mr. VEST. Because there would no reciprocity, and the 
duty would be 20 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. But youhaveoatmealas a separate proposition 
without any reference to action by other countries. 
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Mr. VEST. It the Senator will lobk at the paragraph he will 
see that oatmeal is taken out of the reciprocity provision and a 
duty of 15 per cent absolutely is put upon it. 

Mr. LODGE. T understand that. It is put down here at 15 
per cent. It is to carry that duty under all circumstances. 

Mr. VEST. Exactly. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand the Senator to say that oatmeal 
was taken out from the effect of the provision and the duty upon 
it made absolute in order to defeat a trust in this country. 

Mr. VEST. If it is any accommodation to the Senator or any- 
body else, we have not the slightest. objection to changing it 
and putting it back where it was when the bill came from the 
other House. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not care. 

Mr. VEST. I merely gave the reason for putting it where 
itis. 

Mr. LODGE. I only wanted to know why oatmeal is excepted. 

Mr. VEST. If itis put at 20 per cent there is no contingency 
that it can be made any less. it is put in the proviso it might 
be admitted free of duty, | 

Mr. LODGE. I can see no reason. When the Senator was 
asked about barley he said that he arranged it that way because 
certain Senators insisted upon it, and I want to know why oat- 
meal was not treated the same way. 

Mr. VEST. I have not the slightest objection to withdraw- 
ing the amendment and letting it go back. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator's blow to the trust is a love tap. 

Mr. VEST. The: Senator from Massachusetts is very face- 
tious. But if the Senator from: Massachusetts objects. let it 
stand as it is. It suits us either way: 

Mr. LODGE. It does not make any difference to me. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN] 
as well as the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] have made 
statements e. the eee e wheat, which is one of 
the staple products of the Northwest and one of the:staple prod- 
ucts of the State which I have the honor in to represent, 
and of which I think 1 know something from having resided in 
the Northwest: and in a wheat-growing: State for nearly forty 
years of my life, which-I desire to correct. 

The Senator from Minnesota says there is no such a thing as 
the millers’ trust in the Northwest. Ldo not know that Loan 
say that there is a millers’ trust except from certain evidences 
which are in my possession from: persons who are members of 
that trust. Lhavea numberof acquaintances engaged in mill- 
ing in the Northwestern States, someof them on quite an exten- 
sive scale. 

A short time ago one of those men in talking with me ex=- 
plaiued to me how it came that in my own town his flour was 
not placed on sale. Another one e ed to ma how the ter- 
ritory in the Northwest was divided for the sale of flour. Pos- 
sibly the Senator from Minnesota himself knows something: 
about this matter. This: gentlemam explained to me that the 
territory that this association controls, I do not now recall its 
name, ibly it is the Northwestern Millers’ Association, is 
divided among the millers, by which the flour of the different 
members.of the association is: ed out to certain territory 
and not permitted to come-in contact with the product of other 
mills or other members of the association in that territory. 

I say that it has been a notorious fact throughout the North- 
west for the last ten years that there is æ millers’ trust, and 
that that trust vitally affects the price of buckwheat: and. all 
those grains: which are ground into flour. 

Mr. WASHBURN. The Senator will allow me to ask him if 
there is such a trust, why is it that the price of wheat is higher 
in Minneapolis than it: 
8 higher than in Chicago or New York, or any 
of the Eastern markets? If there was a trust whereby they 
controlled the wheat with a view of depressing its price, why is 
the market —.— =, bas there thananywhereelse? 

Mr. 8 o not know that that statement is true at 
all, though it may be. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I know itis true to-day, and it is usually 
true. < 

Mr:ALLEN. ButIdosay thatthe millers’ trust in the North- 
west affects vitally the price of wheat. There isnotafarmer in 
the State of Nebraska, there is not an intelligent farmer in the 
State of Minnesota, who does not know that there is a millers’ 
trust, and that it affects the price of wheat; but Ido not say that 
this trust controls: the price of wheat altogether, but it affects 
it to some extent. 

Mr. ALLISON, Will the Senator allow me to ask. him a 
question? ; 

Mr. ALLISON. 80 posing the 

r. N. Su ing suggestion of a trust be true 
would it not be to the advantage of any such trust d 


if, at a par- 
ticular harvesting season, it could throw into the: element of 


in any market of the United States 
tion with the ci 


sale ant purchase twelve or fifteen million bushels of wheat 
more than are thrown into the market now- the 15,000,000 bush-- 
els of Manitoba wheat? 


now of the ee made: 
by the Senator from Nebraska as to the production of wheat in 

ə Northwest. Suppose the Dakotas and Minnesota should 
peer say, 60,000, bushels of wheat, and Manitoba 20,000,- 

; this: is practically all harvested at the same moment. If the 
trust desires to depress the price of wheat, I should think they 
would have nothing more convenient for that purpose than to 
have added 20,000,000 bushels. more to the production in order 
that they might 5 0 the price. ; 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not accept the statement of the Senator 
from [owa without some qualifications. In the first place I do 
not accept the statement that wheat can be produced cheaper in 
Canada than it can be in the United States. I think that state- 
ment is not capable pal es Itis ed adore ing, however, that no 
article that has been talked about in this Chamber for sixty days, 
or since the pending bill has been under discussion, can be found 
that some Senator hasnotsaid that the labor cost of that article: 
is cheaper in some other country than in the United States. 
That is, if Senators upon that side of the Chamber are to be be- 
lieved and full force given to what they say, every article made 
and consumed in the United States costs more in the United 
States than it costs elsewhere. Idonot believe that myself, and 
Lnever yet have seen any evidence of its truthfulness. This 
trust; however, by keeping out. the: Canada product: can more 
easily control the American product. 

Ido not accept the statement that wheat can be, or is, 2 
duced in Canada cheaper than it is in the United States. There 
are certain climatic conditions against that conclusion. Wheat 
can be produced no cheaper there than it can be produced here; 
for, as the Senutor from Iowa knows, we sell Wheat or wheat 
products: by the millions of dollars’ worth in the open markets» 
of the world in 3 with Canadian wheat in competi- 
tion with Indian wheat, Argentine wheat, and Russian wheat; 
and that is what fixes the price to a certain extent with us here. 

But, answering the question more fully, I should say that this 
trust would have a little more difficulty: in controlling the en- 
tire volume of wheat on this continent, if reciprocal. relations 
existed between Canada and this country, than they would: 
otherwise. I do not pretend to say that the price of wheat. is 
fixed entirely by the millers’ trust. I simply say that that trust 
has an important part in fixing the price of wheat to the farm-- 
ers ot the Northwest. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASH- 
BURN] =r that wheat is higher in his city of Minneapolis than 
in any other place in the Northwest, if I understand him cor-- 
reetly:. What is it selling there for to-day? . 

Mr. WASHBURN. I have not notieed the price: to-day, or 
for the last three or four days, but for sixty days it has been a 
cent or two higher than in Chi 3 

Mr. ALLEN. How high has if been? 

Mr: WASHBURN: It has varied from 60 to 61 and 594.cents, 
along there. I do not keep a very close run of it. I know it; 
has been pretty low down. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is no doubt of the truthfulness: of the: 
statement of the Senator, because he is in a position to know 
that wheat was 60 cents in Minneapolis. I want to ask the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota why it is that within 300 miles of the ci 
of Minneapolis wheat can not be sold for a cent more than 
cents à bushel by the farmer? 

Mr: WASHBURN. LI suppose it is on account of the cost: of 
transportation between where it is raised and Minneapolis. 

Mr. ALLEN. And that, too, in direet railroad communica- 
in which the Senator lives. 

Mr: WASHBURN. I am not responsible for railroad trans- 
portation, nor is the city in which I live. 

Mr. ALLE No; but the political party which has: been im 
power in this cow for soms years may be to some extent. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I do not know what they have to do with 
railroad trans tion. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr: President, in the county in which I live in 
Nebraska, at the time wheat was selling for 60 cents a bushel in 
Minneapolis, less than 300 miles by rail from where the Senator 
from Minnesota resides, the same grade of wheat was se at 
35 cents atthe railroad station. The farmer was selling at that 

rice. A difference of almost one-half between the price to the 

armer in Northeast Nebraska and the price that was being paid 
in Minneapolis, not to exceed 300 miles from that epos and with 
æ railroad directly between the two places. It shows conclu- 
sively that it is not a questionof cern eee mages or threat- 
ened competition, which affects the price of wheat to the Ameri- 
can wheat-raiser in the slightest degree. You can not make a 
farmer in the wheatproducing portions of this country believe 
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that. The farmers have paed that stage of n and have 
emerged into more intelligence and more light. 

It is not any competition or threatened competition in conse- 
quence of the destruction of the protective tariff; it is the price 
which comes to the farmer from the Northwestern markets upon 
LakeSuperiorand Chicago that fixes the price of his wheat. Not 
only that, but it is the excessive rail 0 s which are im- 

upon the farmers of the great West in getting their product 
to the market. Possibly the Senator from Minnesota may ex- 
plain why it is that every hundred pounds of Minnesota flour 
which is sold within a ius of two or three hundred miles of 
where it is manufactured costs the consumer from 60 to 75 cents 
profit per hundred pons, which goes to the manufacturer. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I can not explain, unless the grocery- 
man who sells the flour makes an enormous profit. 

I will say, so far as the flour which is produced in Minnesota 
is concerned, that the best flour, as I before stated, is sold at 
about $3.50 a barrel, and the profit which has been made by the 
millers during the past year, on an average, has notexceeded 10 
cents a barrel. If somebody out in Nebraska sells it for $6a 
barrel, there is a great profit made somewhere, either by the 
railroads or by the grocerymen.* They must presume upon a 
very extraordinary condition of sentiment when that thing can 
be done: 

Mr. ALLEN. If wego to our local mills to buy flour, or go to 
the grocery store to buy flour, we find the price to be the same 
at every grocery store and at every mill, and all the flour of the 
local manufacturers sells for identically the same price as the 
flour manufactured at Minneapolis. he price is the same 
wherever you go to the consumer of that flour. The same grade 
of flour manufactured by different mills brings precisely the 
same price; and I say if the millers whom I know, and with 
whom I haveconversed, are to be believed, the profit upon every 
hundred pounds of that flour, even in our own country, where 
we have flour and food products so cheaply, is not less than 60 
or 70 cents per hundred, which is taken out of the consumer. 

But I want to mention one more matter, notwithstanding itis 

etting late. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] has 

en occasion to say that the wheat-raiser and the corn-raiser 
of Nebraska and in the other great Western States are to be 
affected by the passage of this item and by the threatened im- 
„portation of wheat and corn from other countries. There is 
not a man in all that country who believes astatement of that 
kind. The Senator from Connecticut seems to forget the fact 
that corn and wheat were never lower in this country within 
the last twenty years than they are to-day. There never has 
been a time in the last twenty years of the history of thiscoun- 
try when wheat and corn brought less to the farmer in the great 
grain-producing States than they do to-day; and yet we are 
existing under the McKinley act and we have all the benefits 
arising from it if there are any. 

Itis not any threatened importation of corn or wheat from 
other countries; itis the grasp which the East has upon the wheat- 
fields and cornfields of the Northwest through watered rail- 
road stock. The great West is being drained to-day; its fields 
are being drained of their profit to pay interest upon fifty or 
sixty thousand dollars per mile on watered railroad stock owned 

in the East. That is What is destroying the Western country. 

Five years ago I recall the fact that, in the town where I re- 
side, as fine corn as ever grew sold for less than 12 cents a 
bushel; the farmer got less than 12 cents for it, and at that pre- 
cise time corn was selling in the coal minesof Pennsylvaniaand 
throughout the East at 40 and 45 centsa bushel. It was not 
any threatened importation of corn from some other country 
which produced that difference to the producer of corn in Ne- 

braska; it was the immense profit that we were paying upon 
watered railroad stocks to pay dividends upon railroads whose 
stocks were watered for forty, fifty, and sixty thousand dollars a 
mile. Thatisthe trouble ay. If we can get reasonable trans- 
portation to theseaboard, then the Northwestern country stands 
ready to compete with the world in these great staples of corn, 
wheat, and oats. 

ThePRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand that 
the committee has withdrawn the amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No, sir; the committee has not 
withdrawn the amendment, but pro to change the amend- 
ment so far as the insertion of the words fifteen per cent ad 
valorem” are concerned, and insert in line 15, after the word 
“ad valorem,” what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. After the words ‘‘ad valorem,” in line 15, 
it is proposed to insert: 

And oatmeal, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I want to address some re- 
marks to the Senate upon this particular schedule. 


Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASH- 
BURN] desires to be heard. 

85 PEFFER. Very well. Iyield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. : ; 

Mr. WASHBURN, It is not worth while for me to attempt 
to reply to the entirely irrelevant questions submitted by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], and to his remarks rela- 
tive to railroad rates, watered stock, and all that sort of thing; 
but I wish to reiterate here and now that there is no existing 
trust among the great millers of the Northwest of any descrip- 
tion, and there never has been. 

There may be possibly, and I judge there are from what the 
Senator says, perhaps some little country mills which undertake 
to control acertain limited territory. That is all. But that 
there is any great trust, any great organization, which has in 
view the control, in any way or shape, of the wheat market is 
not true, and never was true. 

In North Dakota there are four or five small mills, I think, 
which have an arrangement whereby they are incorporated un- 
der one m: ement to save expense. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator permit me a question? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me ask if it is not true that you are selling 
your flour and that you make contracts with your customers by 
which flour shall not go below a certain price? 

Mr. WASHBURN. No, sir; thereis nothing of that descrip- 
tion. Furthermore, there is no understanding between the dif- 
ferent mills in Minneapolis whereby they shall fix a certain 
rate. There is the sharpest competition between them all the 
time, each endeavoring to undersell the others. 

Mr. ALLEN. How does it happen that four or five different 
flours, manufactured by four or five different mills, of the same 
grade and the same brand, sell for precisely the same price, as 

t does, in different stores in the same town? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Idonotknow what arrangement the gro- 
cerymen in New Haven or Hartford or New York or Philadel- 
phia have, but I know that so far as the mills are concerned, 
there is no such arrangement and never has been; but even if 
there was a trust, the statement would be absurd. 

Suppose there was a trust among the great mills in Minneapo- 
lis, how utterly absurd is the idea that they could control or fix 
the price of wheat in this country, which raises 500,000,000 
bushels a year. Weconsume annually in Minneapolis from thirty 
to forty or fifty million bushels. The idea that we can fix the 
price, and that we can control all the wheat grown in this coun- 
try, when all the markets of this country and of the world are 
open to wheat, is simply absurd and preposterous. 

But even if there was a trust, even if the great mills in the 
Northwest should combine to put down the price of wheat, they 
could not do it. It never has been done, and it never will be 
done. The existing price of wheat is fixed by natural causes, by 
overproduction. More has been done by the Chicago Board of 
Trade to break down the price of wheat and keep it down than 
by any other power that has been in existence. Itis not owing 
to a combination of the millers. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I desire to submit some 
thoughts to the Senate upon this schedule, and I should like to 
take a little time, say twenty or thirty minutes—I shall not ex- 
ceed thirty minutes—and I want to do it carefully, because I re< 
gard the subject as one of very great importance; but I do not 
wish to detain the Senate to-night, unless Senators wish to re- 
main. It is now nearly 7 o'clock, but I shall proceed if that be 
the desire of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. This is the sixty-fourth day that this bill has 
been under consideration by the Senate, and we are on page 43. 
Proceeding at the same ratio of progression, I think we shall get 
this bill out of Committee of the Whole about Christmas come 
a 


ear. 
{desire to oblige the Senator from Kansas and every other 
Senator, and myself as well; but I had hoped that both sides of 
the Senate would consent to stay here until, not an unreasonable 
hour, 7 or 8 o'clock, and try to make some progress to-day. 


Mr. HALE. Weare now within about 15 minutes of 7, and 
after a pretty hard day, we have run over three-quarters of an 
hour beyond the usual time of adjournment. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think it is better for us as Senators to sub- 
ject ourselves to some little personal inconvenience and discom- 
fort than to continue to subject the country to the discomfart of 
a paralysis, of a suspension of the business of the country, await- 
ing the final decision of this question. I want to be amiable, 
and I intend to be so— 

Mr. HOAR. When? 

Mr. HARRIS. Now, and always hereafter; but it costs me 
an effort under existing circumstances. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator will get further along with 
the bill if he yields. 
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` Mr. ALDRICH. We have remained three-quarters of an 
hour beyond the usual time of adjournment. The day has been 
spent in a profitable discussion of this bill, and I am sure that 
$ 55 progress in the future will be made in its consideration 

y sitting reasonable hours than by any attempts to sit unreas- 
onable hours. 

Mr. HARRIS. I had come over here to the Senator's side of 
the Chamber with the hope of conferring with the Senator from 
Rhode Island, with the idea of arriving at some conclusion about 
making progress, while the Senator from Kansas | Mr. PEFFER] 
was speaking. : 
Mr. ALDRICH, Had the Senator called upon me earlier in 
a 17 I should perhaps have been willing to have consulted 
with him. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, it is about the same distance 

from the Senator's seat to mine that it is from mine to his, and 
' I should have been glad to have received a visit from him. 
[Laughter.] . 

Mr. HALE. I suggest to the Senator that at 7 o’clock he 
move an adjournment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let us go on until that time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Pending that, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam sorry the Senator has taken that course. 
I do not propose to resort to any arbitrary methods; I want to 
conform to the wishes of the Senate; but if the Senator from 
Rhode Island proposes to take charge of the business of the Sen- 
ate, we shall see whether he will control it or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gray in the chair). De- 
bate is not inorder. The Senator from Rhode Island moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 


ness. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam willing to withdraw the motion until 
7 o'clock; but at 7 o'clock, unless the Senator from Tennessee 
makes the motion or moves to adjourn, I shall renew it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iconsent to do nothing under threat, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I make the motion to go intoexecutive 
session. < 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well; let the Senator make the motion 
if he chooses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Rhode Island that the Senate proceed tothe 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS], who has left 
the Chamber; and therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HOAR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH]. If he were present 

should vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. MCLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon]; but I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. IRBY], and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am paired with the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], but I advised that Senator 
that I should vote whenever my vote was necessary to make a 
quorum. I vote ‘‘ nay.” ; 

Mr. DANIEL. Iam paired with the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. SQUIRE] with the right to vote to make a auorum, and 
I therefore vote nay.” 


Mr. GORDON. I am paired with the Senator from lowa[Mr. 


WILSON]. 
The result was announced—yeas 4, nays 36; as follows: 
YEAS—4. 
Dubois, Perkins, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
NAYS—36. 
Allen, el, Lindsay, Roach, 
part Faulkner, McLaurin, Smith, 
Blackburn, George, Martin, Stewart, 
a 5 e Wis, urpis; 
ce, ray, u est, 
Caffery, Harris, S Vilas, 
Camden, Hunton, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Peffer, W: 
Coke, Kyle, Ransom, White. 
NOT VOTING—45. 
Aldrich, y, e, Hawle; 
all Chandler, G 1 . A 
ate, om, ordon, Hill 
Butler, Davis, Gorman, Hoar, 
Cail, on, Hale, Irby, 
Cameron, Dolph, Hansbrough, Ja 


. ait hele Nid Sods Bian AR Teele 
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Jones, Nev. Mitchell, Oregon Proctor, Teller, 
Lodge. Morgan, Pugh, Wilson, 
McMillan, Morrill, Quay, Wolcott. 
McPherson, Patton, Sherman, 
Manderson, Platt, Shoup, 

Power. Squire, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum having voted, the 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Dubois, Lindsay, Roach, 

S Gallinger, McLaurin, Smith, 
Blackburn. George, Martin, Stewart, 
Blanchard, Gibson, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Brice, Gordon, Murphy, est, 
Caffrey, Gray, Palmer, Vilas, 
Camden, Hale, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Carey. H: Patton, alsh, 
Chandler, Hoar, Peffer, Washburn, 
Cockrell, Hunton, Perkins, hite. 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Pettigrew, 

Daniel, Kyle, om, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, aquorum is present. The Secretary will 
again call the roll on the motion of the Senator from Rhode Is- 

and. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAFFERY (when hisname was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER], but under the arrange- 
ment I have with him I can vote to make a quorum. I vote 


tnay.” 
Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Iagain an- 
ed wi 


nounce m ir with the junior Senator from Texas[Mr. 

Mr. GO N (when his name was called). I am 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON], but under the arrange- 
ment made with his colleague [Mr. ON] I am permitted 
to vote to make a quorum. I vote 5 
Mr. HOAR (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH]. 
Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name wascalled). I 
am paired with the Senator from N [Mr. CAREY], but I 
have reserved the right of voting to make a quorum. I vote 
‘nay. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. I wish to state that I voted on this roll 
call, notwithstanding the fact that I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Michigan |Mr. MCMILLAN]. I reserved the right in 
an pair with him to vote to make a quorum. 

he result was announced—yeas 2, nays 35; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Dubois, Pettigrew. 
NAYS—35, 
> George, McLaurin, Smith, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Martin, Stewart, 
Blan Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Brice, Gray, Murphy, est, 
Caffery, Harris, Palmer, Vilas, = 
Camden, Hunton, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Peffer, Walsh, 
Coke, le, Ransom, White. 
Faulkner, dsay, Roach, 
NOT VOTING—48. 
Aldrich, Dix Jarvis, Platt, 
Allen, Dolph, Jones, Nev. Power, 
Allison, Frye, 5 Proctor, 
te, Gallinger, McMillan, Pugh, 
Butler, Go McPherson, Quay, 
t Hale, Manderson, herman, 
Cameron, Hansbrough, k Shoup, 
rey, Hawley, Mitchell, Oregon Squire, 
Chandler, Hig Morgan, Teller, 
Cullom, Hill, Morrill, Washburn, 
iel, Hoar, Patton, iison, 
Davis, Irby, Per! Wolcott. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum having voted, the 
Secretary will call the roll. 
Mr. HARRIS. I know it is not in order now to make a re- 


mark. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can 
unanimous consent. Is thereobjection? The Chair hears none. 
Mr. HARRIS. I desire to say that it was not my purpose to 
get into any wrangle or to undertake to force reluctant Senators 
to stay here; but I did appreciate my own duty to the extent of 
desiring that we should remain here until 7 or 8 o’clock to try to 
make some progress with this bill; and whatever may be the feel- 
ing that should exist in relation to the course of the other side, 
I am not willing to subject that side or this to the inconvenience 
of remaining here to send for absent Senators. Therefore 1 
move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o’clock 5 m.) the Senate 

Th at 10 o'clock 


adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, June 7, 
A. M. 


eee by 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WEDNESDAY, June 6, 1894. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. In the absence of the Chap- 
lain, prayer was offered by Mr. EVERETT, a member from the 
State of Massachusetts. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION FOR PRINTING AND BINDING. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House aletter from the Acting 
Secretary ef the Treasury, transmitting an additional estimate 
of deficiency in the appropriation for printing and binding for 
the current fiscal year, submitted by the Publie Printer; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

SITE FOR MINT AT PHILADELPHIA. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to House resolu- 
tion dated May 23, information as to what steps have been taken 
toward securing a site for the mint in the city of Philadelphia, 
Pa., etc.; which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY BRIDGE BILL. 

TheSPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (H. R. 6448) to 
authorize the New York and New Jersey Bridge Com es to 
construct and maintain a bridge across the Hudson River be- 
tween New York City and the State of New Jersey, with amend- 
ments of the Senate thereto. ` 
b 5 of Mr. DUNPHY, the Senate amendments were con- 
cur n. 

Mr. DUNPHY moved to reconsider the vote by which the Sen- 
ate amendments were concurred in, and also moved that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. ALDERSON, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of ab- 
sence, for this day, on account of sickness. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. GORMAN, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, papers 
in the case of John Wagner, Fifty-second Congress, no adverse 
report having been made thereon. 


COMMODORE OSCAR C. BADGER, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill(H. R. 4683) for the 
relief of Commodore Oscar C. Badger, United States Navy. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to appoint Commodore Oscar C. Badger, now on the retired list 
of the Navy, a rear-admiral on said retired List, to take effect on and after 
the 12th day of August, A. D. 1885, the time of his retirement, he having 
been at that date at the head of the list of commodores and first for promo- 
tion, but was disbarred therefrom by the law requiring all officers to be re- 
tired at the age of 62 years. Upon promotion, as authorized by this act, he 
Shall be allowed the pay of a rear-admiral retired on account of age from 
the date of the passage of this act. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, before unanimous consent is 
given for the consideration of that bill, I would like to hear 
some e ation of it. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Mr. Speaker, Commodore Badger 
having served from his youth with gallantry in the Navy, and 
having been frequently commended for heroic conduct, reached 
that point in life where the law closed the door to promotion 
on account of age. He was 62 years of age just two months 

revious to the time when his promotion would have occurred. 

e was the only one of his class and rank when that door did 
close. He has at different times represented the United States 
in several capacities, and has been obliged to expend large 
amounts of money, both on account of wounds incurred in the 
service and also on account of having been de A as com- 
mander of our squadron at Havre during the French Exposition, 
to entertain numerousdistinguished guests at his own expense 
for it is well known that our Government, unlike other nations, 
makes no allowance to its officers for such purposes. 

Mr. SAYERS. The purpose of this bill is to put him on the 
retired list with the rank of an admiral? 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. To put him exactly where he would 
have been in two months but for the facts I have stated. 

Mr. SAYERS. Well, the same demand will be made from 
other sources if this is allowed. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. There can be no other similar cases. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. It is the only case. 


Mr.SAYERS. But I mean applicants below that rank. 


Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. There can not be any other. 


This is a solitary case. 
Mr. SAX ERS. What is he ge now on the retired list? 
000, I think. 


Mr. GEISSENHAINER. About 
Mr. SAYERS. As a commodore? 
Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Let me say to the gentleman 
that the Senate passed this bill unanimously. 
Mr. SAYERS. Under tho circumstances, Mr. Speaker, I 
must object. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
rted that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill 
S. 1424) to amend section 8 of An act to authorize the con- 
struction ofa bridge across the Calumet River,” approved March 
1, 1893; when the Speaker signed the same. 


JOSIAH B. ORBISON. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 1279) for the relief of 
Josiah B. Orbison. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to the right of 
objection. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr.COOMBS. Reserving the rightof objection, I think there 
should be some explanation of this matter. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the report had better be read. 

A TOP RE BARET In the absence of objection, the report will 
read. 

The report was read at length. 

Mr. KILGORE. I would like to inquire if this bill has been 
considered ata Friday nightsession in tteeof the Whole? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No, sir. $ 

Mr. MCNAGNY. Iobject, Mr. Speaker. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MONONGAHELA RIVER. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the Senate amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 6123) authorizing the construction of a bridge 
over the Monongahela River at the foot of Dickson street, in the 
borough of Homestead, in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The motion w: d to. 

On motion of Mr. DALZELL, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid upon the table. 

OMAHA INDIANS, NEBRASKA. - 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 6814) extending 
the time of pa; t to purchasers of lands of the Omaha tribe 
of Indians in Nebraska, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre 
zed and directed to extend 
money due for land sold on the Indian 
FFF 
o 

s,” approvi A è 

hs time for the first paren is hereby extended until the ist day of De- 
cember, 1899, the thereafter, and 
the third Lp beeen to be 
the second payment: Provided, 

paid ann y at the time said pa 
retary of the Treasury shall re moneys heretofore 
and that may hereafter be paid as principal under the act approved August 
7, 1882, and shall pay over 5 per cent annually to the Secretary of the Interior 
FTF bed 
in section three of said act, and the Secretary ofthe Treasury pay allin- 
terest that has been paid on land sold under said act to the Secretary ofthe 
Interior, to be by him paid over to said tribe, to be distributed to the mem- 
bers thereof pro rata by the agent of said tribe, and all interest thereafter 
coming into the Treasury shall be paid over and distributed to said tribe 
annually in Hke manner: Provided. That the said act of August 7, 1882, ex- 
cept as changed or modified by this act. shall remain in full force and effect. 

Mr. COOMBS. Itseems to me that this bill is of sufficient 
importance to require its consideration in the regular way. I 
reserve the right to object until I can hear some explanation of 
its provisions, or until the report can be read. 

r. MEIKLEJOHN. The report is somewhat lengthy, andI 
can explain in a few words its purport. 

Under the act of 1882 a portion of the lands of the Omaha 
Indian Reservation in Nebraska was sold, and the last payment 
matured in 1885. In 1885 the time of payment was extended one 
year. In 1886 there was an extension of time two years on these 

ayments; in 1888 an extension of two years was granted, and 
in 1890 an extension of four years. This bill provides for an 
extension of three years, and its conditions are those contained 
in the act passed by Congress in 1890, save and except the 
amendments proposed by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
which are embodied in the bill. I ask consent that the bill as 
amended be considered by the House at this time. 


of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
time of 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will put 


into the RECORD the recommendation of the Commissioner of |: 


Indian Affairs. 8 
Mr. MEIKLEJOHN.. It is incorporated in the report. 
Mr. HOLMAN. That is satisfactory. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


tion of the bill? s 
Mr. SAYERS. I would ask if this has been reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Indian Affairs? 
Mr: MEIKLBEJOHN. It was reported unanimously from the 
Committee. on Indian Affairs and is indorsed. by the Commis- 
sioner of Indiam Affairs. The Commissioner says: 


Tho bill under consideration does not uire the consent ot the Indians to 
if it should. become è 


objection. to its esa it shall besoamended as to provide 
that it shall be of no force. until consent. of the: „thereto 
been first obtamed in such manner such regulations as 


3 the Interior may 

Mr. HOLMAN. And requires the approval of the Indians he- 
fore its ratification. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. The measure does not take effect until 
the consent of the Indians is obtained. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present cansider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 

Your committee recommend that the words ninety-nine; in line 12, be 
stricken out and the words ninety-seven inserted. 

Strike out in line 21 the word thereof and insert the word thereon.“ 

Add in line 30, after the word manner,“ the following: 

“ Provided, however; That the interest of the min lands on which 


shall be.obtained in such manner and undersuchreg- 
ulations as the Secretary ot the Interior may prescribe:"” 

The amendments were agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being en- 
grossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr.M OHN, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 

EXPENSES OF COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Task the adoption of the resolution which. 
I send to the desk. ` 

The Clerk read.as follows: 

Resolved, ae. the expenses of saree bite 5 Affairs, or of the 


subcommittee designated tmeonduct the investiga: ordered by: the reso- 
lution adopted May 22. 189% shail be paid out of the- nt fund of the 
House. exceeding — and the chairman ot said oro such 


is authorized ta draw for tus same on the Clark of the House, 


in sums not excee > one 

The SPEAKER.. This: resolution: is made necessary by thé 
omission from the original resolution of the clause-anthorizing 
the committee: to draw the money. Is. there objection ta the- 
consideration of the resolution? ie Chair hears: none. 

The resolution was considered and adopted. 

LEAVE: OF ABSENCE. 

Mr; KILGORP, by unanimous consent, obtained indefinite leave 
of absence on account of sickness: in his: family... 

Mr. GARDNER, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of ab- 
sence indefinitely om account of sickness. 

Mr. COX.. Ical! ſor the re order. 

The SPEAKER. The:reguiar order is the call of committees: 
for reports: 

UNITED: STATES. COURTS AT LAREDO, TEX. 

Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 7150) to provide for terms of the 
cireuit and district courts, for the western: judicial district of 
the State of Texas to be held at the city of Laredo, and for other 
ppoe which. was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and the-aecompanying report 
ordered to. be printed. 

TRIALS IN THE DISTRICT OF MINNESOTA. 

Mr. POWERS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 7293) to amend 
chapter 167: of the acts of the Fifty-first Congress, approved 
OT 26, 1890; which was referred to the House Calendar and, 

th the accompanying report, ordered to be printed: 

REMOVAL OF POSTAL EMPLOYÉS. 

Mr. DUNPHY, from the Committee-on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads, reported: bacit with amendment the: bill (H. R. 5294 
ta regulate: the removal of lettor-carriers;, which: was referred 
oe House Calendar, andi the necompanying report ordered to 

printed.. 


ments and on 


bank. 


| disappeared 
had deeided that the States had the 
‘issue, held nevertheless that Congress had the power to destroy, 


PAY OF LEPTER-CARRIERS.- 


Mr. DUNPHY also; from the Committee on the Post-Office: 
and Post-Roads, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 6685) to 
increase the pay of letter-carriers; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and 
the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

MINING CLAIMS; 


Mr. WEADOCK, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 6558) to amend section 
2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to: 
mining claims; which was referred to the House Calendar, and 
the 8 report ordered to be printed. 

House bill No. 7123 and House bill No, 7171, relating to the 
same subject as the bill just reported, were, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the committee, laid on the table. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT WATERTOWN, WIS. 

Mr. BRETZ, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported. back with amendment the bill (H. R. 2332) 
for the erection of a public building at Watertown, Wis., which 
was referred to the ittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS: 

Mr. BARWIG, from the Committee on ditures in the 
Treasury artment, reported back adversely the bill (H. R. 
4126) to authorize and direct the Seerstary of the Treasury to 
discontinue the office: of collector of customs at certain ports, 
and for other purposes: which was laid on the table, and the ac 
companying report ordered to be printed. 

REPEAL OF THE: 10 PER CENT TAX ON STATE BANKS, 

TheSPEAKER. In pursuance of the order adopted: yester- 
day, the: House now ds to the considerationof the bill (H. 
R.3825) to suspend the operation of the laws. imposing a tax of 
10 per cent on notes issued during the period therein mentioned. 
The previous question: has been ordered on the pending amend- 
bill, but by unanimous consent debate is per- 
mitted this morning; the gentlemanfrom Georgia [Mr. TURNER] 
being entitled to fifteen minutes, and the gentleman from Maine 
to one hour and fourteen minutes; The Chair recognizes: the 

Mr. TURNER of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, under the existing 
tendencies and policies of this country its money has become: 
concentrated inthe hands of afew.. When, therefore, the panic 
of last year eecurrediit was easily within the power of those few 
when they became alarmed to withdraw their money from eir- 
culation. That state of things actually occurred; and private 
credit: pr y disappeared.. Our system of business, having 
thus lost its lifeblood, lay prostrate and paralyzed. In this ex- 
igeney the banks of the country made certain paper issues. 
amounting to about 840,000,000, which. served the: temporary 

then needed, and enabled actual necessary transacti 
to be conducted. 8 

The Committee om Banking and Currency have reported to 
the House, with their favorable recommendation, a proposition 
to-relieve from the penalty the issues thus made to the country 
to: relieve its wants: 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] has offered an amend- 
ment to the proposition of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency which proposes to abolish that penalty altogether. I 
submit. Mr. Speaker, that if paper issued. contrary tœ law and 
circulated in the midst of æ. panic, when there was no other 
money accessible—if that kind of money is entitled toa. remise 
sion of the 10 per cent penalty, consistency, would require that 
we should abolish the penalty and. relieve such paper from it 
when issued under ordinary-and normal conditions, and when it 
has to compete: with the best money in the world. 

In the early part of this century our publie mem greatly dif- 
fered about the competency of Congress to charter a national 

That contention was settled: by the Supreme Court in 
favor of the power: There was also agreat difference of o : 
between our public men as to the power of. the States to 
banks of issue. Thateontention was-alsosettled by the Supreme 
Court in favor of the power. 

In the ense of Maryland and McCulloch, the Su e Court, 
of the United States held that the Congress of the United States: 
could not levy a tax on a branch of the national bank, because. 

uing phil osophically,as he always did, Chief Justice Marshall. 


arg 
| insisted that that power could not exist, because it would 


the power to destroy the national bank. And yet, long after 
Marshall was dead and his great colleagues on the bench had 

from the scene, that same high court, although it. 
power to charter of 


that power by taxation. 
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The inconsistency is glaring. The amendment of my friend 
from Tennessee (Me. Cox] proposes to wipe out this discrimi- 
nation and to restore to the States a function conceded to them 
by the highest court in the world. 

How absurd, on the face of it, to concede that the States re- 
served the power tocharter banks of issue, and never reserved 
the power to protect them against destruction. 

But I have not time toelaborate this argument. Mr. Speaker, 
by the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act of 
last year, made necessary by the existing panic, the Government 
has ceased to add to the currency annually any sums commen- 
surate with our increase of population. 

By the terms on which the national banks do business, they 
will soon reach a state of dissolution on account of the maturity 
of their bonds; and the millions of currency which those insti- 
tutions supply will have to ba retired. I ask, sir, is it not wise, 
is it not a proper subject for agreement between all parties, to 
anticipate that period, and provide for the country an adequate 
banking system in advance of the emergency? 

While I would not strike down these national banks, I would, 
ere thay reach the period of their extinction, provide them 
with competitors and also prudently provide their successors. 
We may thus make the transition without shock or convulsion. 
And the new banks of issue can enter the field before the veter- 
ans are mustered out of the service. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been stated on this floor that the banks of 
the States have no adequate foundation for a safe and stable cur- 
rency; and reference has been made to our past experience in 
support of the apprehension thus expressed. 

y honorable friend |Mr. SPRINGER], the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, who has reported the 
pending bill, and stoutly op s the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. x), has paraded here before the 
House a large volume, in which he said it was necessary for 
bankers to embody the information indispensable to the trans- 
action of their business in the bank currencies of the States. 
That volume, when examined, simply consists of the weekly 

ublications which were intended as a sort of 3 or guide 
or all the banks, and when compiled and bound together made 
the large book which he displayed. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand now a volume which is nec- 
ee to the business of the national banks of this country, and 
which is published semiannually as a guide and directory for 

these institutions. 

It is simply one of the appliances of modern commerce and 
modern banking, and indispensable to the business of the coun- 


try. 

Why, sir, going back to the period at which these banks were 
in existence, it is only necessary to remind gentlemen that the 
banks of issue of that era, with here and therea delinquentcor- 
poration, furnished a currency that was as good as any currency 
which the country had ever seen in its history. 

It was a currency which followed the experience of the first 
half of this century. It was a currency bottomed on the expe- 
rience that followed the panic of 1837. The banks which had 
thus given credit to their currency were put upon a basis which 
commanded the confidence and respect of all the world, and that 
little discount of 1 or 14 per cent, to which the gentleman from 
, Ilinois [Mr. SPRINGER] referred, was simply the rate of ex- 
cere be existing then on account of the conditions of trade then 
existing. 

Why, sir, at that time the rate of exchange between different 
sections of this country and between all parts of the world was 
high, and it was because commercial intercourse was difficult. 

At this time transportation is easy everywhere, and the tele- 
graph carries news on its wings wherever civilization exists; and 
instead of the transactions between séctions being conducted now 
so much as in the old way, on the basis of actual money, the 

principle of free and unrestricted commerce has enabled one sec- 
tion to pay another in its products, and thus very little money 
is necessary in the settlement of balances; and it is for that rea- 
son that the rate of exchange has gone down, and not because 
bank securities are any better than they were before the war. 

Let me illustrate that by the very example that the gentle- 
man from Illinois 1 55 SPRINGER] referred to. He says that 
‘going back to the old State banking system is like going back 
to the times when they had both State banks and ‘“‘ prairie 
schooners.” Mr. Speaker, hisown State would necessarily have 
had to pay a high rate of exchange on any bank currency, sim- 
ply because it had only the prairie schooner” and did not have 

‘railroads and steamboats and canals; but the State of Illinois can 
now pay its debts in New York by the easy and 8 
of its wheat, bacon, corn, and other products. Such is the proc- 
ess by which rates of exchange and interstate discounts have 
almost disappeared. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I need not pause to develop this argument. 


It will readily occur to any gentleman familiar with modern 
methods. Is it possible that people who have made the most 
wonderful strides in all other departments of life, have unlearned 
the art of banking? Every commercial country has a system of 
banking peculiar to itself. France, England, Scotland, and 
Canada have various and safe systems of banking, under which 
the commerce of the world is conducted. Are the people of 
these States incapable of devising banks, and are they unworthy 
to be trusted? 

My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BROSIUS] stated the other 
day that these issues of State banks would be insecure, because, 
forsooth, they would in the Southern States be predicated upon 
their bonds, and amongst the rest he instanced the State of 
Georgia as guilty of repudiation. It was a bitter, unthinking 
taunt. The gentleman didnot know what he was talking about. 
The State of Georgia to-day is paying bonds issued in a time of 
anarchy and confusion, under the administration of Governor 
Bullock, simply because they appeared to have been issued un- 
der the forms of law; but on the investigation of the bond issues 
of that period it was found that many of them were issued in vio- 
lation of law and in violation of notice issued to all the world 
by the treasurer of the State, and were delivered not to innocent 
purchasers, but to those who had joined in the conspiracy to loot 
the State. These latter bonds, so called, have not been paid. 

Let the gentleman call it repudiation or what not; it has been 
the very means by which these bonds of the State of Georgia, 
that we are paying to-day, are worth in the markets of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York as great a premium as the 4 per cents of 
those States are anywhere in the world. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Sir, if these people, out of the relics of better days, out of the 
ashes of their departed prosperity, could reinstate these great 
Commonwealths and restore their credit andsell their bonds to 
the world at a premium of 14 or 15 above par, I ask if it is not 
reasonable to suppose they are capable of conducting banking 
operations. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 

Here the hammer fell. 
$ 50 SPRINGER. Does the gentleman desire to proceed fur- 
ther ` 

Mr. TURNER of Georgia. I would like a few minutes more, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask that the gentleman from Georgia be 
permitted to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not to interfere with the time yielded to 
this side? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly not. 

Mr. REED. I have no objection to the gentleman’s time be- 
ing extended, provided the same time is given to the other side. 

r. COX. hy certainly, that is conceded. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, does this require 
unanimous consent? If this debate is to be prolonged through- 
out the entire day we would like to know it. We have been 
waiting for four days to call up the Indian 8 bill, 
and we would like to know something about when we are going 
to have an opportunity tocall it up. the consideration of that 
measure is not going to be entered on to-day we would like to 
know. I make no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the request that the gentleman from 
georgia be allowed to conclude his remarks, and that an equal 
time be granted to the other side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani. 
mous consent that the gentleman from Georgia be permitted to 
conclude his remarks, the other side being given the same ex- 
tension as that which shall be used by the gentleman from 
Georgia. Isthereobjection? [After a pause.] e Chair hears 


none. 

Mr. TURNER of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I am greatly in- 
debted to the House for this unusual privilege, and I shall not 
abuse it. Ishall not occupy but a moment or two more. I de- 
sired to repel the intimation that the banks of the States would 
issue anything but a reliable and sound currency, based on se- 
cure foundations, and upon the experience of modern fiscal insti- 
tutions. I believe that the States will find that no other money 
than that which is sound and safe will answer the demands of 
their own business; and inthe next place, if this money is floated 
at all under the charters of State banks, it will be because, like 
the issues of the banks before the war, it will have to compete 
with the gold and legal-tender money of the country. 

I favor the system, sir, because it enables the people of the va- 
rious communities and localities to utilize their local credits. I 
have no desire to make war on the national banks; they are ap- 
proaching the era of their termination. But in any event I 
would decentralize the power of these national banks and would 
disperse it among all the people of all the sections of the coun- 
try. ANAT ER We have, sir, inall those communities forms 


of local credit which have been considered the basis of sound 
banking throughout the world. We have State bonds that are 
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above par; we have municipal bonds that are above par; and we 
have personal credit under the liability clause of our banks of 
issue in the Southern States under which even the issues of 
antebellum State banks were made good after the assets of the 
banks had perished in the shock of a great war. 

But important as this question is, I believe that the country 
needs alsoan opportunity to prosper under other legislation now 
pending in Congress. We stand on the boundary between two 
eras. There is the past—let us forget it, with its trials, hard- 
ships, and bitterness! There is the future—let us thank God, 
and go forward! The people are standing upon the verge, await- 
ing the signal to enter upon new conquests and new glories! 
And there is a hand which I know is waiting, with ill-concealed 
impatience, to touch the electric button which shall again set 
in motion all the industries of this great country. God speed 
the day! [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. I understand, Mr. Speaker, that under the 
arrangement I have control of one hour and twenty-nine min- 


utes? 

The SPEAKER. One hour and nineteen minutes. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia occupied only five minutes additional. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I yield four AR to the gentleman from 
Nebraska pir. MEIKLEJOHN]. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Speaker, I listened to the earnest 
argument of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] yesterday, 
to the effect that there was no danger of returning to the State 
bank system of a quarter of a century ago. I am not surprised 
at the earnestness with which gentlemen from Georgia advo- 
cate areturn to the banking system of the fifties. I have be- 
fore me the General Session Lawsof the State of Georgia, passed 
in 1893. Instead of standing on theoriesadvanced by those who 
advocate a return to the State bank system, we have before us 
actual evidence of what we may expect in the way of State legis- 
lation if this bill shall pass. 

The act to which I refer is entitled An act to authorize the 
issuance of circulating notes to the banks and banking associa- 
tions of this State, to provide for the protection of the same, and 
to provide for the protection of depositors of such banks or bank- 
ing associations, and for other purposes.” It was adopted on 
the 20th day of December, 1893, by the Legislature of the State 
of Georgia, in anticipation of the fulfillment of the Democratic 
platform and the passage of this bill. 

This act provides that the capital of every bank shall be pen 
in silver, gold, or currency; that one-half of that capital shall 
be kept on my oa in the vaults of the bank for the redemption 
of its circulating medium; that one-fourth of that capital shall 
be invested in State and national bonds, and that one-fourth of 
it shall be invested in municipal and county bonds of the State 
of Georgia; that the amount of the capital invested in national 
bonds, State bonds, municipal and county bonds of the State of 
Georgia shall be deposited with the State treasurer, and that 
upon it he shall issue a circulating medium amounting to three 

es the amount of the capital held in the vaults of the bank 
for the redemption of its cireulating medium. 

To illustrate, if the bank is capitalized for $1,000,000, $500,000 
would be kept in the vaults for the redemption of the circulat- 
ing medium; $250,000 would be invested in national find State 
bonds; $250,000 would be invested in municipal and county 
bonds. Upon those bonds there would be issued to the bank in- 
3 under this act, passed in anticipation of the gases 

f this bill by Congress, a sum equal to three times $500,000, or a 
bank with a capital of $1,000,000 would receive a circulating me- 
dium of $1,500,000 of this State money. I wish to ask my friend, 
the 8 from Tennessee [Mr. Cox], who is a director of 
the National Bank of Franklin, how much of the money of a 
bank organized under this law of the State of Georgia he would 
desire to receive at the national bank in Franklin, Tenn. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to incorporate in my remarks five sec- 
tions of this remarkable act which to-day is upon the statute 
books of the State of Georgia. } 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. CABANISS,. I wish to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska to another provision of the law to which 
he has referred. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. MEIKLEJOHN] has expired. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN.. In reply to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. CABANISS], who desires to call my attention to another 
provision of this act, I will say that I will print with my re- 
marks the entire enactment. 

Mr. CABANISS. I wish to call the gentleman's attention 
to the personal liability clause of that act, which makes each 
stockholder personally liable to the extent of his stock for the 
redemption of the bank issues. 

Mr, MEIKLEJOHN.. To please the gentleman from Georgia, 
The laws of the 


I will extend in my remarks the entire law. 


States under which wild-cat currency was issued had the same 
liability clause. The act passed by the Legislature of the State 
of Georgia is as follows: 


No. 344.—Circulation of notes by State banks. 


An act to authorize the issuance of circulating notes to the banks and bank- 
ing associations of this State, to provide for the tection of the same, 
to provide for the protection of depositors of s bank or banking asso- 
ciation, and for other purposes, 


SECTION I. Be tt enacted by the General Assembly of Sergia, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of tha same, That from and after the pi of this 
act there shall be issued tothe banks and banking associations of this State 
circula notes upon the terms and conditions set forth in the following 
sections of this act: 

Sec. Il. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the governor, 
the treasurer, and the COn bed pag a of this State be, and they are 
hereby, constituted a com ion authorized and required to cause to be 
engraved and printed, in the manner best calculated to guard 
terfeiting, such quantity of circulating notes in the similitude of bank notes 
in blank of denominations not greater than 81,000 nor less than $1 as they 
may from time to time deem necessary to c into effect the provisions of 
this act, and of such form as they may prescribe. Before such circulating 
notes, or any tof the same, are delivered to a bank they shall be num- 
bered and registered in proper books to be provided and kept for the pur- 

in the office of the comptroller-general, and shall be countersigned by 
Rien in the presence of one or more of the commissioners, so that each de- 
nomination of such circulating notes shall be of the same similitude, and 
bear the uniform signature of such register. i 

Seo. III. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That whenever any 
bank or association, now or hereafter chartered by the laws of 
State. shall desire to issue c ting notes, such bank or banking associa- 
tion shall make and file with the commissioners aforesaid a written applica- 
tion, verified by the oath of the president and cashier, and of a majo ot 
the directors of such bank or banking association in which of erp on shall 
be shown: First, the name of such bank or banking a: tion; second, 
the place where its operation and business shall be carried on; third, the 
amount of its capital stock and the number of shares into which the same 
banking asso- 


q of each or a 
oath showing his financial condition, and may 8 of any officer or di- 
rector any other or further statement under oath showing the financial 


condition of the bank or of the shareholders. 

Sec. V. Ba it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the capital 
stock of such bank or 1 association shall not be less than 825,000, bona 
fide subscribed and fully paid in by the stockholders in gold, silver, or law- 
ful currency of the United States. : 

SEO. VI. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That one-half of 
the cash paid in on the capital stock shall be set apart and 8 deposit 
in the vaults of said bank as a fund for theredemption of the bills issued by 
said bank, and shall be used for no other Ru e. . 

SEC. VII. Be tt further enacted by the aut rey aforesatd, That the remain- 
ing half of the capital stock so pald in shall be invested in valid county, mu- 
nicipal, State, or United States as follows: Not less than one-half of 
said sum shall be invested in valid State bonds or bonds of the United 
States, but the balance may be invested in the valid bonds of any county or 
municipality in this State: Provided, however, That none of bonds are 
below par of their face value: And provided further, That the commission- 
ers aforesaid shall approve such bonds. 

SEC. VILL Be tt further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That said bonds 
when so purchased by said banks or b. associations shall be deposited 
with the treasurer of the State of Geo and by him safely kept until the 
same are released as hereinafter provided. 

SEOC. IX. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That when such 
bank shall have complied with the nelle pee aforesaid, it shall be the duty 
of the said commissioners to issue to said bank such an amount of circulat- 
ing notes provided under section 2 of this act as will be equal to three times 
the amount of United States legal-tender coins or currency deposited in said 
bank under the provisions of section VI of this act; the circulating notes 
thus issued shall be of different denominations as the bank may 
bered, registered, and counters as aforesaid, and shall constitute a first 
and prior lien on all the assets of the bank. 

SEO. X. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the — terns ol 
ued and put in circulation by such banks shall be promptly 

eemed and paid in legal-tender United States coin or currency when pre- 
sented and payment demanded by the holder at the office of such bank, and 
failure or refusal by such bank to no hrs ten 8 2 and pay its said notes 
on demand, as aforesaid, shall subject it to allthe penalties and liabilities 
now provided by the laws of this State. 

SEC. XI. Be urther enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the bonds 


and kept on deposit in the vaults of said 
~ all other assets of the bank 


payment of the circulat: 
such 


shares, Which liability shall be and remain an addi 
8 of such circulating notes, and whenever any impairment or 
uct 


. XII. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the personal 


EC. b 
liability of shareholders to the amount of their stock, as provided in section 


2 of this act, shall not cease for the 
transfer of such shares of stock by them. . 

SEO. xIII. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That such banks 
shall at all times have and keep as a reserve in cash, an amount equal 
to at least 25 cent of the aggregate amount of its deposits in such bank, 
The shareholder shall be personally Habie in an amount which together with 


period of sixty days from date of any 


5881. 


ainst coun- ' 


fer, num- ° 


A 


t 
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the amount of their liability for the security of the circulating notes afore- | Bach State determined for itself the time for making these reports, and as 


shall equal the amount of their stock in such bank at the par value | a the dates of the returns, which are given in the tables men- 
thereof: „That such personal liability is hereby pledged, | tion: in certain years and for certain States by a period of six and 
first, for the security of the circulating notes aforesaid, and subject thereto | even months. Nor is it even certain that the returns of a State 
for the security of de tors. include, in any instance, all the banks of that State, unless it be those of 
SEC. XIV. Beit er enacted by the authority aforesaid, That whenever it | New England or of the State of New York. 

a to A aranin presar that such . — bei r- The seyeral een eee thus far — given in this report, to- 
reserve fund for security o as ow with those o appendix, are only ones known to be in 

the section 10.08 at AA Soe Me See the toes ie A the State 


amount commissioners shall all 
once notify sueh bank to make good such reserve; and if such bank shall | banks of the country, and the information they contain, though only ap- 
fail for thirty days thereafter to make good such reserve, the governor shall —— cer eak, 30 aaiik valuable and much sought for by writers upon 
economy. 


direct the attorney-; to institute oceedings in the 81 or and political 
7177... ̃ —ͤ r eni d a a , or the 


and settlement of the affairs of such bank. MASSACHUSETTS. 
SEC. ra riper aeien a cnt nigela 9 S 
time any of the bonds deposited rt said bank, as ä 
P * in value, the commissioners are hereby aw |‘eommence business until one-half of its capital stock was peut 
vali 


E o Sete tae ß shot be Weis ieee oe olden 
5 capital s | be paid in—not in go ver— 
such power of atiorney whenever in thelr na meu — e ma aoa the balance be paid in within one year after the bank 
sloners shall be held In trust on account of such bank. When the bank transferred to the anditor the bonds of an 
spend rth in earner staat ee | ity or town, in the Commonwealth, or the, bonds ot the New 
ve 0 glan 8, New York, or ofthe United States, in an amount 
miosa necessary to seil or havenald for tho purpose of liquidation: Prowl of not less than $50,000 and not exceeding 25 percent of the cap- 
kn a args gk ag grr loner org ig A Ea abr soni zee ee eal 
m ou - | amount eq e current market value e É 0 
r c 
SF Er eee aap pase rig fain gdh aie ye greeted a 
or same examination of go Silver in the vaults of the e 
Se ene OR EE See nen Pee S such bank or banking as- commissioners, and that banks should notissue bills to 5 
SEC. XVIII. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That every | exceeding 25 per cent of their capital, should not apply to any 
such bank shall make four quacterly reporta during each year to said com- | bankafter the passage of the act. 


f 


attested by the tures of at least three of the directors. Each such re 
tshallexhibit in detail and under ap heads the resources and Year [umber [Cirentation | Specie. Capital 
ries of said bank at the close of on any past day by said com- 
ve a or requisition „ 2 

therefor from the ners, and the same shail be published in the 143 | 25,620,472 | 3,731,765 | 49, 050, 175 

in which sheriff's sales are for the county wherein said 153| 24, 803, 758 3, 828, 408 54, 492, 650 

bank is as the expense of said ; and proof of such publication 169 | 23, 116, 025 4, 409, 402 58, 632, 350 

shall be furnishedby said bank to said commissioners, as required by them. 172| 25,544, 315 4,555, 571 58, 598, 800 

Said commissioners also have power to call for special reports from 173 | 18, 104,827 3, 611, 097 80, 319, 720 

any particular bank whenever in the judgment of said commissioners the 174| 20,839,438) 11,112,716 61, 819, 825. 

FFF complete knowledge of the condi- 176 22, 086, 921 7, 582, 047 64, 519, 200 

WAF I ee A AD nae de | Se cat pnt Se haga aaratin el 178 25, 012, 745 6, 507, 888 66, 482, 050 

XIX. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That it shall be | 186t 183| 19,517,306 8,777, 193 07, 344, 200 

the duty of the bank , how provided for by the laws of this State, to | 1862 -- 183 | 28,957,639 9,595, 530 67, 544, 200 

visit every such J E pa ep ag dor dpa ipii panara EE Ee Te Lee eee ai 383 29,124, 090 9, 554, 000 67, 544, 200 
thorough examination of the affairs ot such with fall er to examine 
any of the officers or agents of such bank on oath; and make a full and 

complete report of the condition of such bank or banks to said commis- MAINE. 

39 83, 254, 882 2622, 301 000 

S| tes) tee) ee 

7 5, 057, 297 877, 166 7, 326, 302 

7% | 5,077,248 753, 085 7, 899, 794 

73 4, 641, 646 703, 143 8, 185, 735 

7 2, 964, 327 615, 441 7, 614, 200 

68 3, $86, 589 663, 754 7. 408, 945 

88 4,149, 718 670, 980 7, 506, 890. 

7 4, 313, 005 658, 334 7, 056, 250 

71 4, 047, 780 710, 392 7, 970, 650: 

6 8, 488, 478 ‘747, 145 7, 883, 000 


31 82, 625, 707 8175, 157 33, 076, 000 

35 3, 021, 579 180, 239 8, 376,000. 

36 3, 079, 548 176, 434 3, 626, 000 

46 3, 589, 482 236, 411 4, 449, 300 

49 3, O77, 680 236, 013 4, 831, 000 

47 2, 289, 939 275, 933 5, O41, 000 

of the 52 3, 115, 643 294, 423 5, O41, 000 

made payable to said 52 8, 271, 183 255, 278 5, 016, 000 

treasurer. 51 3, 832, 010 — 4, 981, 88 
Sec. XXV. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That all laws and 52 2,994, 408 318, 1 5,031. 

52 4, 192, 034 356, 000 4, 678, 700 


parts of laws in conflict with this act be, and the same are hereby repealed. 
Approved December 20, 1893. 


I will also in my remarks a compilation showing VENK 
tħe number of banks from 1852 to 1863, with a brief synopsis of 585 
the laws under which were incorporated, including capital, 


circulation, and specie. e figures used are those which were 82 | $3,779,131 $176,379 | $2,721,168 
compiled by the Secretary of the , Save and except for S| Sten 1888 3282 
such years as no statisties were reported by him. 42 3, 704, 341 201,548 3, 603, 400 
For those yearsI have compiled the data from Homan’s Mer- 41) 3,970,720 208, 858 3, 858, 946 
chants and Bankers’ Directory. = 88814 1 — 28815 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in speaking of the data on 46| 3,882, 983 198, 409 4, 029, 240 
State banks compiled by him, says: a ioe ear i” = reste) 

; 621, 85 199, 313 911.800 

torany specified date the condition 1 38.682.000 188.800 2 811.600 


One source of dimeuity in 
of the banks of the country under the system lies in the fact that the 
dates for which reports were required were not uniform in the several States. 


1 

Capital. 

$14, 037, 441 
359,699 | 15, 917, 429 
25 70 18 002802 
548,348 20,275, 899 
570,850 | 29, 334, 7 
732,622 | J. 070, 741 
608/833 | 20, 321, 069 
450,929 | 20, 865, 569 
471,581 | 21,070, 819 
606,977 | 21, 234, 529 
505, 270 20,890, 129 


NEW YORK, 


The ag; te capital of a bank could not be less than $100,- 
000, and he bank was not to commence business until there was 
deposited with the Comptroller securities to the amount of $100,- 
000. The bonds required to be deposited by the act of 1840 were 
bonds issued by the State, and in 1814 the Comptroller was au- 
thorized to receive bonds of the United States. 

The act of 1849 provided that one-half of the security deposited 
with the Comptroller for the circulation should be State bonds 
and the balance bonds of the United States. The Comptroller 
was authorized by an act of 1848 to receive mortgages on real 
estate in lieu of these bonds to the amount equal to one-half of 
the circulation of the bank, such mortgages not to exceed two- 
fifths of the value of the land, and no one mortgage should be in 
excess of $5,000. The law required that no bank should for a 
space of more than twenty days have on hand at their place of 
business less than 124 per cent in specie of the amount of the 
bills and notes of the bank in circulation. 


Year. amber ctreulation,| Specie. Capital. 
$27,311,954 | $10,730,634 | 959,026,740 
29,934, 657 9,993, 815 G2, 207, 216 
82, 573, 189 14, 169, 905 79, 018, 980 
31, 507, 780 13, 661, 83, 773, 288 
31, 340, 003 10, 910, 330 85, 589, 590 
34, 019, 633 12, 888, 771 96, 331, 301 
, Sans Hanie 
A 11 
29,959,506 | 20,821,545 | 111, 441,320 
28,239,950 | 20, 427, 334 411, 821, 957 
30,353,020 | 29,102,715 109. 403, 379 
39, 182, 819 87, 803, 047 108, 668, 297 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
51 $11,993,456} 86, 685,729 $18, 805, 187 
6i 17, 420, 48 4,331, 656. 19, 768, 864 
64 | 16,739,069 3, 944, 602 19, 864, 825 
7i 16, 883, 189 6, 738, 650 22, 026, 506 
7 17. 368, 096 5, 973, 138 23, 609, 344 
76| 11,610,458 4,580, 528 25, 691, 489 
£7 | 11,980, 11, 345, 536 24, 565, 805 
90 | 18,132, 892 8, 378, 474 25, 565, 582 
89 | 15,830,033 7, 818, 769 25, 808, 553 
111 16, 384, 643 11, 464, 600 26, 135, 680 
94 |. 27,689,504 9,467,234 25, 917, 650 
NEW JERSEY. 

— — 29 | $3,126, 083 8877, 507 8 
. 38 4, 917,412 805, 533 % 155247 
1855 32 3, 552, 585 826, 452 5, 314, 885 
1856... 35 4, 285, 079 782, 659 5, 682, 262 
18577 46 4, 759, 855 849, 926 6, 582, 770 
1858... 47 3, 305, 936 1,308, 851 7, 494, 912 
RRS CEI SEE 46 4, 054, 770 952, 231 7, 359, 122 
1800 és 49 4,811, 832 940, 700 7, 844, 412 
861 a 50 4, 164, 799 1, 049, 090. 8,246, 944 
3 ES 51 3, 827, 535 1,493, 108 8, 258, 912 
= 2 52 8, 172, 398 1, 180, 884 8, 187, 162 
i Ln — aa M 
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DELAWARE. 
Specie. Capital. 

1 |  ‘asaisor | 14185 
1, 380, 991 90140 1,393, 175 
1, 192, 204 051 1, 498, 185 
ima e baka 
960, 846 217, 342 1, 688, 185 
1,135,772 208, 924 1, 640,775 
675,278 126, 614 1,088, 175 
445, 619 198, 725 409, 865 
678, 340 66, 179 , 000 

MARYLAND. 
19 254,412 O71 930 
25 2918. sl regen) SS: Sok a09 
29| 4,118,197] 2,987,225 10,411,874 
31| 5297,983| 3.388, 101 11,202,606 
21 5,155,006} 4.522.501 12,297, 276 
3i 4, 041, 021 2,614,728 12,451, 545 
23.977971 312,011 13 ban 035 
31| 4106809] 2,779,418 508. 062 
31| 3.588.247 2287158 12,567,121 
283.794,25 3.6882, 471 12,155,979 
228.649,00 2.780, 183 12. 112.00 

GEORGIA. 
6 201, 04 $1,443,714 B10, 400 
18 2819 777 1.828.813 Ty bor 80 
21| 6.608.860 1.451,80 13,413,100 
24| 10.092, 800 1,955,966 | 11,508, 717 
-23| 9,147,011} 1.702 108 15,28 650 
30] 5.518,25 1,417,545} 16,015. 256 
23} 11,687,582 | 3,751,988 | 12, 479, 111 
29} 8 798,100| 3,211,974 16,889,580 
18| 6,040,775} 1,681,997} 10,357,200 
33 5,000,000! 2.000, 0% 10.880, 400 
33 8, 000,000 | 2.000, 000 10, 889, 400 


MISSOURI. 

The minimum capital of a bank was $1,000,000, and the bank 
was not allowed to commence business until one-tenth of the 
chartered capital stock was paid in gold and silver. 

The circulation was limited the first year to $2 for $1 of capi- 
tal stock paid in, in gold and silver. After the first year and 
within two years from the time of commencing business the 
amount could be increased to $2.50 for each $1 of stock thus paid 
in; and after two years the amount could be increased to $3 for 
each $1 of capital paid in, in gold or silver. 

The amountof gold and silver on hand should not at any time 
be reduced to less than one-third of the amount of the notes and 
bills of the bank in circulation. 

Each parent bank of one million of capital was authorized to 
have not less than two branches, each with a capital of not less 
than $100,000, and the aggregate of the same not to exceed two- 
fifths of the capital of the parent bank. : 

Each parent bank witha capital of more than $1,000,000 to have 
not less than three branches, each with a capitalof not less than 


$100,000, nor in the aggregate to exceed two-fifths of the capital 
of the parent bank. 

When $25,000 of the capital of the branch bank was paid in, 
the parent bank was to furnish the branch bank with a like 
amount in coin and the circulation for the branch bank would 
then issue on the coin in the same ratio as the circulation of the 
parent bank. 


6| 92,427,720] $1,253,311 | $1,210,622 
6| 2,487,580 987, 835 1 219.2055 
6| 1.460.650 975, 491 1, 215, 398 
6] 2,805,600] 4,355, 050 1, 215, 405 
6| 8.789.880 1,245, 184 1, 215, 405 
10| 1,718,750 1,424,004 2, 620, 615 
29| 6,069,120] 3,921, 789 5,750, T81 
38| 7,884,888] 4, 160, 912 9, 082, 951 
42| 820485] 3,820,580] 11,133,899 
42| 6,511,851 | 2,967,108 | 11,249 681 
42| 4,037,277 3.666,07 11,247,681 


LOUISIANA. 


In this State alone was there a law providing for a suitable 
reserve with which to redeem the ciredlaton. 
The minimum capital of a bank was $100,000. 


thirds of the 


capital invested in 
change maturing in ninety days w 


Number. Circulation. 


The circulation was based upon bonds of the United States, 
the State of Louisiana, or the consolidated debt of the city of 
New Orleans deposited with the auditor of state, and the bank 
2 note or bills in an amount equal to the securities so de- 


posited. : 
The bank was required to have on hand atall times in specie 
an amount equal to one-third of all their liabilities, and the two- 
i cie funds and bills of ex- 

ch could not be renewed, 
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9 87,050,573 | 81, 600, 550 $9,825, 685 
18| 6.715,78 1. 621,978 16,073, 580 
19| 6,739,623} 1.8.24 16,608, 253 
20 6, 504, 679 1, 228, 221 17, 516, 600 
20 10, 654, 652 1,197,774 14, 837, 642 
20 6, 185, 825 1, 104, 128 14, 885, 631 
20 9, 170, 333 2, 601, 414 14, 888, 451 
20 11, 475, 634 2, 324, 121 14, 962, 062 
20 6, 089, 036 1, 628, 336 14, 952, 486 
20 7, 300, 000 1,500, 000 14,916, 676 
20 7, 300, 000 1, 500, 000 14, 916, 676 
FLORIDA. 
F 2 $183, 640 $32, 876 8300, 000 
gS WERE cee SE 8 Cop | 2 116, 250 55,071 425, 000 
F 3 300, 000 73, 000 525, 000 
.. 3 300, 000 75000 | 525, 000 
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KENTUCKY. 


Year. ner. Cireulation.| Specie. Capital. 

4| $8,823,124 | $3,634,043 $7, 658, 
35 13, 573, 510 4, 596, 10, 869, 685 
34 8, 628, 046 4, 152, 988 10,369,717 
33) 12,634,533 4,611,766 10, 454, 572 
$5 | 13,682,215 , 406, 10, 596, 305 
37 8, 884, 225 4, 027, 825 10, 782, 588 
37 | 14,345, 606 4, 084, 141 12, 216, 725 
45 13, 520, 207 4, £02, 250 12, 835, 670 
43 | 10,873,630 4, 466, 996 13, 722,725 
44 7, 405, 015 5,901,015 13, 453, 300 
44 9,035,724 6, 322, 510 13, 798, 030 

> 
TENNESSEE. 

3| $4,879, 196 $072, 034 #8, 460, 114 
28 6, 821. 836 1, 983, 790 6, 509, 872 
32 5, 850, 562 1,473, 040 6,717, 848 
45 8, 518, 545 2,231, 418 8, 593, 693 
40 8, 401, 948 2, 094, 632 8.451, 423 
39 6, 472, 822 2, 863, 018 8, 361, 357 
34 5, 538, 378 2, 267,710 8, 067, 037 
33 3, 844, 796 1, 284, 115 7, 985, 143 
14 4, 540, 906 55, 288. 3,561,700 

MICHIGAN. 


The minimum capital of any bank was 8500, 000. The bank 
notes or bills were issued upon United States bonds, the bonds 
of the State of Michigan or of New York, either of the New 
England States or Pennsylvania, Ind Illinois, Ohio, or Ken- 
tucky, to an amount equal to the value of e securities deposited 
with the State treasurer, which valuation was not to exceed 95 per 
cent of their value or 95 per cent of the market value in the 
city of New York for the four weeks preceding the deposit of 
the bonds. 

No bank was to commence business until securities to the 
amount of $25,000 were deposited with the treasurer. 


Year. Number.|Circulation.| Specie. Capital. 
951 $161, 483 9861, 228 
140 197, 294 665, 803 
989 5072 1,084, 718 
942 143, 123 980, 416 
840 152, 080 730, 438 
549 92, 762 841, 489 
676 23,776 851, 804 
978 42,018 745, 904 
197 24,175 755, 405 
510 28, 389 250, 000 
120, 124 37, 996 413,030 
087 30, 339 416, 590 


INDIANA. 


By the act of 1855, a bank was 


Number. Circulation.) Specie. Capital. 
14 8, 772, 198 1, 245, 407 2, 083, 007 
14 3, 860, 524 1, 308, 933 2, 083, 007 
44 7,116, 827 1,820, 760 5, 554, 552 
b9 8, 165, 856 1, 894, 357 7, 281, 934 
46 4,516, 422 1,599, 014 4, 045, 325 
46 4,731, 705 1, 420, 070 4, 123, 089 
40 3, 363, 976 1, 261, 720 3,585, 922 
37 5, 379, 936 1,869,000 | + 3,617,629 
87 5, 390, 246 1, 583, 540 4, 343,210 
39 | 5, 753, 201 2, 206, 648 4, 744, 570 
37 6, 844, 700 4, 577, 259 4,579, 985 
37 6, 782, 800 3, 455, 731 5, 492, 835 
WISCONSIN, 


The aggregate capital stock of a bank was not to be less than 
$25,000 nor more than $500,000. 

When the bank deposited bonds of the United States or of any 
of the States with the treasurer of the State the stock was to be 
valued on the basis of quotations in the city of New York for the 
six months immediately preceding the deposit, and notes and 
bills were issued to the bank in an amount equal to the valua- - 
tion of such bonds. 

The bank was allowed at any time to withdraw the bonds of 
the United States and of any State held for the security and 
redemption of the bank circulation, and substitute in lieu 
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Mr. DINGLEY.. I now yield to the gentleman from Pënnsyl- 
vania [Mr. BINGHAM]. 


[Mr. BINGHAM withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix: ] 
[Mr. HALL of Missouri withholds his remarks for revision. 
See.Appendix.] 
Mr. DINGLEY: Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. ROBINSON]. 


[Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania withholds his remarks for 
revision. See Appendix:] 


Mr. DINGLEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 


New York [Mr. COCKRAN]. 3 
Mr: COC Mr. Speaker; under ordinary circumstances 
Iwould deem it my duty to support the amendment submitted 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox], to repeal the tax 
of 10 per cent imposed! upon notes issued by State banking asso- 
ciations. I can not support it at this time, because, while I be- 
lieve that to supply a paper:currency is essentially the task or 
province of banking associations, and that the Government 
should be divorced from any power of supplying paper money in 
the form of its own debts, yet while the Government's circula- 
tion is in actual existence, filling the channels of commerce to 
their utmost capacity and often to overflowing, I do not believe 
_there is room in our commercial system for a new form of cur 


If the greenbacks and Treasury notes were withdrawn from 
circulation:it:would be the duty:of this House to immediately 
adopt some such measure asthat proposed in the amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee to the pending bill, and thus. 
throw back upon commerce through the banking institutions: 
created by commerce the business of supplying the circulating 
medium, which is the lifeblood of commerce. Money should 
bear to commodities that relationship which commerce finds 
necessary for the circulation of industrial 
only method by which the proper volume of currency can be 
determined.isthe demand for money which always makes itself 
felt in the banking institutions of the country: 

Commerce always demands the money which it needs to ac- 
complish the oireulation of commodities, and the amount which 
is. unnecessary to that purpose it can always draw from the 
capital of the country, seein: the.volume to meet the neces- 
sities of trade and reducing the volume when the demands of 
trade are diminished.. The operations of trade make manifest 


the amount of:circulating: ium that may be necessary to the: 


transaction of business, and the business of banking is to ascer- 
tain the requirements of commeree in this respectand to supply 


But when the Government has choked the channels of circu- 
lation by the issues of paper money, in the form ofits own prom- 
ises to pay, there is no channel open to a currency based upon 
private capital, and, Mr. Speaker, it is only because I believe 
conditions do not now exist in which the form of currency con- 
templated by the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee 
ean find room for-circulation in this country, that I oppose the 
amendment which he has offered. If the si Saki clear for the 
adoption of such a form of currency it would, in my judgment, 
furnish anpe means by which these great neeessities of com- 
merce could be properly supplied. 

Mr. OATES: ill the gentleman allow me to ask him one 

estion? 

Mr. COCKRAN:. II I can have an extension of time. 


Mr: OA TES. It is a simple one. desire to ask you: if this- 


repeal wonld not be a step in the direction of accomplishing 
directly what you suggest? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Tbelieve it would bea step in the opposite. 
direction; and it is for that reason I oppose the adoption of the 
amendment. II the gentleman will give me his attention Iwill 
state to him precisely what I mean by that. You. have now in. 
existence a paper currency furnished by the Government which 
carries with it a legal-tender quality. ` 

Its amount does not depend upon commercial e neies: It 
remains the same whether the volume of commodities in cireu- 
lation be $100,000,000 or $500,000,000. It is made a fixed amount, 
by operation of law, by an enactment passed at a certain time. 
It haus no reference to existing conditions; and as conditions 
chunge every day it is impossible to establish by a rule of law: 
the amount of ourrency that may be necessary to supply the vary- 


7E simply repeal a method 
bwit this a ment to ame i 
of taxation — pen a its-object the pcs 8 to the banks: 
chartored by the National Government of the: power ‘to. issue) 
paper money. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


roducts; and the 


ol notes is based. 


Mr. DINGLEY.. L yield two minutes more to the gentleman. 
from New York. 

Mr: COCKRAN.. While the conditions under which the Gov- 
ernment assumed the function of supplying ppor money have 
pemon as the power to supply it is still tained. I be- 

eve that the national-bank notes are utterly: inadequate to the 
necessities of the country. The system is utterly indefensible, 
You can not reconcile it with any principle of sound finance or 
economic laws. It was established as a war measure, a device 
to take the gold from the banks for the use of the Government, 
the Government indorsing the paper of the banks in return for 
the amount of gold or coin-which it had obtained from them. 

That system ought not to have existed one hour after the 
safety of the Government had been:restored. The interference 
of Government with the supply of currency is a monstrous 
wrong. It is a fountain of evil, a peril that hangs like a cloud 
over the commercial system of this country. But it exists; and 
my objection to the adoption of the amendment of the gentleman 
from- Tennessee is that you leave the cloud undispelled; that you 
leave the peril hanging over our commercial system; that you 
leave the fountain of evil undisturbed, and yet proceed to fur- 
ther complicate our financial system by establishing a new form 
of currency which is irreconcilable with the existing monetary 
system, vicious: and indefensible though that system may be. 
Such a course could result only in confusion and disaster. 

Mr. TERRY. What about the platform? 

Mr: COCKRAN. The platform demanded the repeal of this 
tax, and I believe in the platform, but do not believe in repeal- 
ing the tax haphazard. I believe in removing every trace of 
the conditions under which that tax was im: I will go 
with the gentleman hand in hand to do that. Follow me, and 
we will withdraw and cancel all these Treasury notes; we will 
establish a currency based upon the wealth and the commerce 
of the countty, promoting and facilitating the exchange of com- 
modities, giving to trade the circulation that is necessary to 
enterprise and prosperity, 

ere the hammer fell.] 
+ DINGLEY. I yield three minutes to the gentlemanfrom 
Pennsylvania [Mr. HICKS]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, the people of this great country 
love their national money. The national money has endeared 
itself to the hearts of the people by reason of its-solidity and its 
permanency, and because they know fit is founded upon stability 
and stands as firm as the foundations of the Government itself. 
It is founded upon our national debt, and so long as notes are 
issued upon that debt which is pledged: to be redeemed by the 
faith:of this Government, so long the national currency be 
regarded by the common people of the country as being the: $ 
money: that we have ever ; preferable even to gold or silver. 

The measure under consideration, torelieve the certificatesof, 
the New York Clearing House and like institutions: from the 
burden of the payment of the 10 per cent tax intended to be laid 
on State bank notes, is a proper measure, and one that must 
commend itself to the fair-minded of all parties. 

It is in no sense a political question; and the circumstances 
that called for the issuing of the certificates it is now proposed 
to relieve were of an extraordinary character, and when consid- 
ered justify and commend the measure to us as a proper one, as 
such taxation was not the intention of the law. e- proposed 
amendment to the bill is quite another matter; intended as it is 
to remove the 10 per cent tax imposed upon the notes of State 
banks, it is a direct thrust at the present monetary system, and 
especially the national-bank system of the country; and anyone 
who believes in and is favorable to a national currency can not 
view the amendment with any degree of favor. 

t Sufficient unto the day, is the evil thereof” is an old maxim 
that is supposed to meet the ordinary requirements of every- 
ras life; yet such a maxim will not apply to the necessary de- 

and arrangement of a financial system or policy of a great 
country, such as ours now is and as we expect it to be. The 
national-bank system or law is far from being perfect; indeed, 
im some of its provisions it is justly complained of, but so far 
as it is national, and issues notes under the direction, super- 
vision, aud authority of the National Government, it is to be 
commended; and with proper amendments removing the objec- 
tionable features it can be made the- best of any system: that 
can be-devised: In so far as the national-bank notes are con- 
cerned, unfortunately for the country the day is not far dis- 
tant when the bonds on which the notes are Based will be paid 
off, and we will bey ed to look for other securities than 
those of the National Government, on which the present issue 


There is no question but that our national ng system is 


certainly th best we have ever had in the history of the nation, 
and can be made the best of any system in the world; and surely 
no sane man or sound financier can advance or contend with any 


| 
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degree of belief in his own theories that the substitution for a 
national currenéy of forty-four different kinds of currency, or 
as many kinds as we have States in the Union, re by 
forty-four State Legislatures, each with its own theories of 
currency and the usesof money and financial management, would 
better the financial condition of the country or give a better 
medium of exchange for our commodities than our present sys- 
tem, and such a substitution will be so replete with danger and 
inconvenience and so subject to the whims and fancies of theo- 
rists and speculators that men who have the best interests of 
the country at heart can not contemplate the proposition for 
such a change with any but the most serious forebodings of finan- 
cial disaster. 

The old State bank system was so bad and unsatisfactory in 
its day that the recollection of itis painful tocomtemplate, and 
it must be remembered that our country then contained but one- 
half the population, and did not t more than one-third 
the business that is now transacted, and in that day the one- 
half almostof the timo of a busy merchant was taken up in the 
examination of Bank Note Reporters and Detectives, and pope 
ing himself posted as to the various State banks, their capital, 
resources, and value of their paper. It would be impossible 
now, in our present manner of doing business, to conduct the 
ordinary daily business of this country with a medium of ex- 
change similar to that of our old State banks. 

The enactnentof an interstate-commerce law toregulate com- 
merce between the States proves the rapidity with which we are 
advancing, and in a business point of view State lines are—as 
they should be—almost entirely obliterated, and if the necessi- 
ties of commerce between the States for the purpose of trans- 
porting merchandise requires an interstate law enacted by Con- 
gress, how much more necessary it is that the monetary system 
of the country, in which all the people (not merchantsand bank- 
ers alone) are interested, should be national in its character and 
regulated by Congress, and as a bushel of wheat is a bushel of 
wheat in New Orleans, San Francisco, Chicago, and New York, 
so should a papor dollar be, and the identification of the one in 
its quality and worth should be as easy and as visible to the 
sense as the identification of the other. 

When the national debt: is „there will be no good reason 
for not continuing a national system, and continuing a 
national currency, but where, Mr. Speaker, is the necessity of 
paying off the national debt? Why notcontinueit asone of the 

rmanent — 2 of the country, for the express purpose of 

g a national currency upon? We can certainly secure no 
better basis for an issue of currency than our national debt, and 
if it is not large enough, who can offer any good reason why it 
should not be increased, and when could 
for increasing the national debt than the 

It is a fact well known that the entire coun’ 
ing from such a 3 and cessation of business enter- 

es as has never before been known in our history, and 
m all sources we hear complaints from thousands of anxious 
and workers with no work to do. Indeed all sources of 
industry seem to be paralyzed. Then why notthe Government 
commence a system of internal im ement; erect public build- 
ings in cities where they are needed for the proper transaction 
of our postal and other public business; enlarge and improve our 
Navy; aid in the maintenance of a public-road system in the 
country; widen, deepen, and improve our harbors; make navi- 
gable our great rivers; strengthen our seacoast defenses; con- 
nectthe Ohioand the Mississippi and the Great Lakes by acanal, 
and also the port of New York with the lakes by a canal; largely 
improve and make safe the levees of the pi, and pro- 
tect the people of the low lands of the country bordering on its 
banks—as a ale should be—at publie hay es 8 cheese- 
pa an gardly economy that now racticed 
ets, ea to, and the large aS the sexe an of the 
country could at once be put to work and prosperity would again 
be our guest. The country is inneed of internalimprovements, 
especially roads and improved facilities for cheap. trans- 
portation. y not commence the work at once and thus setthe 


2 


eand 
and dalliance with important publie measures, to its present un- 
fortunate condition; and as an additional menace it is mow pro- 
d to further unsettle the business of the country by destroy- 

g our banking system and by flooding us with currency whose 
owner and sponsor would in many cases be hard to discover; and 
the attacks that have been made upon the national banking 
ka by gentlemen upon the floor of this House proves that 
heresy of ‘States rights” still has a lodgment in the hearts 
and minds of the Bourbon Democracy; and it is again proven 
that experience fails to be a teacher to some men. We can 


ere be a better time 
‘is now suffer- |! 


hardly expect e progress to again become our per- 
manent guest until the Government is directed by the grand 
old party, who believe in a nation superior to the State and not 
a nation subservient to the State. 

The present law could be amended so as to permit State and 
municipal bonds to be substituted for national bonds, and these 
could be accepted by the Comptroller as a substitute for the na- 
tional bonds that are now used as the basis for the national cur- 
rency, and in addition to these, we have the wealth of the moun- 
tains of Nevada, California, and Colorado, with their inexhaust- 
ible silver mines, the product of which can be placed in the 
vaults of the Governmentas bullion, and by deducting a reason- 
able per cent of its market value as security against deprecia- 
tion, the Government could issue its notes on this bullion, and 
thus aid the silver producers of the country by making it also, 
as it always has been, a basis for our national currency. 

This question, Mr. Speaker, is one of importance to all the 
people, and if the good sense and fertile genius of our people 
remain, we firmly beliéve that State bank notes will never 
again be substituted for notes issued by national authority, and 
sufficient ways and means will be found upon which to base a na- 
tional currency and to continue a system that makes our money 
as national as our flag, and one that meets the requirements of 
every business interest of the entire country and satisfies and 
protects all the people. . 

The proposed bill is a yust and correct.one, and should receive 
the approval of this House; the amendment is vicious, a direct 
thrust. at the prerogative of Congress, a step backwards, a res- 
urrection and rehabilitation of the pernicious doctrine and fal- 
lacy of State rights” that we fondly believed, and still believe, 
wasforever settledat Appomattox. Ourcurrency must continue 
to be as national as our ag. and he who undertakes to make it 
different or otherwise commits- a crime against our best inter- 
ests, and against the common people of this great nation, whoas 
much deserve protection as the holder of the bonds or the ma- 
nipulators of the stock marketsof the world. Witha well-regu- 
lated national currency in the hands of the people it is forever 
beyond the control of speculators, Shylocks, and plutocrats. 

Mr. Speaker, with the destruction of our industries, the re- 
peal of the laws insuring honest and fair elections, and now by 
an attack upon our monetary system, this Congress and the 
Democratic party is a record that only awaits the op- 
portunity for the poopie to register their condemnation of it; 
and they will again relegate to therear a party that has proven 
itself to be go utterly incompetent and unable to direct and con- 
trol the affairs of the people of this the prondest and greatest. 
of all nations: [Applause.] 1 


Mr. MAGUIRE addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. DINGLEY. Iyield fifteen minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Quigg]. 

Mr. QUIGG. Mr. Speaker, behind this proposition to repeal 
the 10 per cent tax on the issues of State banks there is another 
idea than that of affecting values and of adding to a man's wealth 
by processes that have their parallel only in the tales of the 
Arabian Nights, and that is the idea of State rights. It must 
be evident to everybody who has followed the course of this de- 
bate that as many votes will be cast here in behalf of the pend- 
ing amendment to vindicate Calhounism as to placate Coxeyism, 
though both of these motives will be curiously mixed in the 
same minds. 

To argue to the average Southern Democrat the follies of Cal- 

is, I know, as idle as to protest to the raven that its 
plumage is too dark. The answer in each case will be, “I can 
not help it; [ was made: that way.” But allowing for the devo- 
tion which every Southern Democrat:must feel in behalf of the 
principle for which he has sacrified so much and got so little, it 
is still fair to ask him to give occasional consideration to the in- 
terests of the country as a whole, and to the fact that in our 
traffic with one another we know nothing of State lines or of any 
limiting condition, political or ph 3 

And this brings me to remark, Mr. Speaker, that it is a con- 
stant allegation in the course of these financial debates that New 
York does not understand the South and West; that it does not 
know how big the country is, how vast are its resources, how 
immense its opportunities, how numerous its needs, and how 
diverse the interests of its people. But that is a great mistake, 
and you have only to reflect a little to see that it is a mistake. 
In fact you have only to ask yourselvesthis single question: Have 
yon any need that you do not promptly communicate to New 

ork? Is there any interest of yoursfor which you do not seek 
the capital of Wall street? Is there any State west of the Alle- 
ghenies or south of the Potomac the rivers of whose prosperity 
are not fed by the springs of New York? 
sectionalism, whether they come with 
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an apology or a defiance, that have been so often heard in these 
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financial debates, are a grave menace to the true interests of 


the 5 
When the 1 from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], for in- 
stance, asked yy associates to vote on a question affecting 


the currency of the people, not as the representatives of an en- 
lightened public sentiment, but as the blind slaves of a party 
caucus, he made a demand which their intelligence should have 
scorned and their patriotism should have spurned! When the 
gentleman from Nebraska per. BRYAN], who I hope is going to 
vote right on this proposition, asked you to vote on the seigni- 
orage bill, not as Americans, but as Western men, he appealed 
to a sentiment and sought te revive here a feeling which, God 
knows, has done this nation injury enough. When partisanship 
and sectionalism are the grounds on which gentlemenclaim sup- 
port, they furnish the best reasons in the world why they and 
their schemes and their leadership should be repudiated. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, this country of ours is suffering just now from 
abad case of mentalmyosis. It is epidemie. It seems not merely 
to shorten the vision, but to intoxicate the brain and to pro- 
duce a general disquietude and a disposition to quarrel with 
everybody and anybody who seems to be the least bit prosper- 
ous. It was this spirit, gentlemen, that gave office to the Dem- 
ocratic party in 1892. It is this spirit to which those gentlemen 
over there are indebted for the seats they occupy—for their 100 
or vk on the floor of this House. It is this spirit against 
which the people of the country are now protesting when they 
say to you that if you do not want to lose your jobs any more 
than they want to lose theirs, you will have a care what kind 
of values you reduce. 

The Democratic party, Mr. Speaker, went to the country in 
1892 as the organ of unrest. They were willing to mean any- 
thing that anybody wanted they should mean; and if he did not 
know what he wanted, they were willing to mean that, too. 
And the scale was turned in their favor by that weird combina- 
tion of restless characters who never know when they are well 
off—who do not like the sunshine because it is too warm, nor 
the shadow because it istoo dark, nor the storm because it is too 
violent, nor the zephyr because itis too gentle—who have neither 
memory to tell them of the past, nor foresight to warn them of 
the future, and who go upon the theory that whatever is is 
wrong! 

The spirit of socialism gave office to the Democratic party and 
holds them now to their bargain. They must make war on 
vested rights. They must make it expensive to be frugal. 
They must bridle sagacity and curbenterprise. By some means 
or another they must contrive to render sloth as profitable as 
industry and to guarantee to extravagance all the rewards of 
thrift. They are under bond to do the wild and reckless things 
which the spirit of socialism, called by various names, imagines 
to tend in these leveling directions. oudon’tdare todo them 
addressing the Democraticside]. Youdon’tdare not to dothem. 

ou advance and you retreat. You circle this way and you 
circle that, a plague to those you menace and an exasperation to 
those that cry you on! 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the conservative instincts of the 
House against this legislation. There is no need for it. The 
Democratic party can not afford it. Do you gentlemen who com- 
pose the majority imagine that you can afford to earn a larger 
measure of public distrust and apprehension than you have al- 
ready excited? During the few brief months of your existence 
as a government you have laid a paralysis upon the productive 
forces of the people. 

At that very second of time when it appeared that the Demo- 
cratic party was in a position to ote a law—when it was plain 
that it had secured not only the Presidency and the House, but 

the Senate as well—when from the legislative entanglements of 

the Western States there issued enough Democratic Senators to 
make a sure and sufficient Democratic majority in the Senate— 
at that very second of time the fires were drawn from under the 
furnaces, the mill wheels slowed down, capital went into retire- 
ment, and the working people of the country began to receive 
envelopes that contained, not a pay check, but a notice to quit. 

It was your constant allegation when the Republican party 
was in control of public affairs, that its policy fostered ‘‘ strikes.” 

Well, if it is any comfort to you, you are entitled to the ad- 
mission that labor is not “striking much now. There are few 
sounds of labor controversies now; and the few we hear are 
sounds, not of manly contention, but of abject despair. The 
workingman, with an American President and an American 
Congress hewing and slashing at the foundations of American 
industry, is not erect upon his feet demanding his views of his 


hts. 
ce Eau he stands in pitiful destitution, calling out for work, 
work for any length of time and at any price for his labor. Do 
ou gentlemen think that this is the e to send the country 
to another financial crisis? Do you think that this is a time 
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to rush the country forward to the point where the creditor 
classes will be demanding gola contracts and the debtor classes 


will be compelled to pay with gold and sell for whatever they 
can get? you do, go ahead with your schemes to inflate the 
currency, but know theforfeit. There is just one thing that can 
happen to the Democratic party worse what is going to 
happen anyhow. It must be defeated. It may be annthilated!. 
3 f 

$ ae the remainder of my time.to the gentleman from 

e. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be entire agree- 
ment between gentlemen who suppors the pending amendment 
looking to the restoration of State banksof issue and gentlemen 
who favor a national system, that banks of issue are indispensa- 
ble in any currency system adapted to modern business. 

This is an important recognition of the fact universally re- 
cognized by all practical financiers, that modern business can 
not be successfully carried on with coin alone. Coin is indis- 
pensable as a measure and basis, but it is too cumbersome and 
too expensive for the gigantic exchanges of the civilized coun- 
tries of to-day. Not only that, but its volume can not readily 
respond to the fluctuating demand for a circulating medium. 


BANKS IN MODERN BUSINESS. 


For that great volume of circulating medium needed to rep- 
resent consumable wealth in the process of distribution and ada; 
tation to meet the wants of men—a circulating medium whic. 
is practically redeemed in the equivalent of coin, when such 
consumable wealth reaches the consumer—there is no currency 
comparable with that issued by banking institutions. It is re- 
sponsive to the demands of business as no other circulating 
medium can be, provided the banking system is so adjusted that 
it is for the benefit of the bank to increase its circulating notes 
when business desires to have them, and for its interest to re- 
deem them when business does not want them. Such circulat- 
ing notesare the most economical circulating medium known to 
man—far more economical and convenient than gold or silver; 
and in proporcion as they are used a smaller amount of coin is 
required. 

redit notes issued by Government are more expensive than, 
and not so well adapted for use as a circulating medium as the 
circulating notes of banks. They can not be elastic, for the 
reason that they can not be issued in response to the demands 
of business, but according to the necessities of the Treasury. 
They represent debt—wealth consumed, not wealth existing. 
Their value depends upon coin redemption by the Government, 
and experience shows that such redemption too frequently fails 
at the criticaltime. They become the football of a class of poli- 
ticians, who care little and know less about the principles of sound 
finance. While for the ane we shall retain in our volume of 
circulating medium our ury notes, which are practically a 
forced loan, yet their presence compels the Government to doa 
banking business atgreatexpense and much peril to our finances; 
for the reason that a government whose notes represent wealth 
consumed requires a much larger gold reserve than does a bank 
whose notes represent wealth in process of distribution. 

In addition to these objections to the issue of Government 
credit notes in time of peace, there is the further objection 
that the nation saves nothing, even temporarily, by so doing. 
For on every dollar which it issues it must bear the expense 
of the interest on the nece coin redemption fund, which 
is 1 per cent (one dollar gold redemption fund for every three 
dollars of notes issued being the minimum of safety for further 
issues), and must lose the 1 per cent tax on bank circulation, as 
well as the 1} per cent municipal or State tax on bank shares 
which represent Government bonds that are non-taxable except 
when invested in the capital stock of national banks, making 
a total cost of 33 per cent in addition to the cost of issue an 
maintenance, when the Government can borrow all the money 
it needs for less than 3 per cent. 

Some idea of the extent to which banking facilities furnish 
substitutes for money in promoting exchanges, thus rendering 
less and less coin neces in business, and of the magnitude 
of the saving to the people thereby, may be obtained when I 
mention the fact that, according to the report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency for the year ending October 1, 1892, the national 
banks of this country received $120,000,000,000, four hundred 
millions per day, and disbursed the same, and that only 10 per 
cent of the amount, forty millions per day, was in money of all 
kinds, and only 14 per cent, or $6,000,000 per day, in coin. 

In the same year these banks issued thirteen thousand mil- 
lions in bills of exchange for the purpose of effecting exchanget 
between distant points, with the use of very little money. 

It must be borne in mind that the chief part of the loanable 


funds even of banks of issue is not their circulating. notes, or 
even their capital, but their deposits drawn from every class of 
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society, and consisting mainly of money that would have been 
idle if banks had not inspired confidence and drawn it from pri- 
vate hoards. Thus of the twenty-eight hundred millions of 
loanable funds of national banks, eighteen hundred millions are 
commercial deposits, and only two hundred millions circulating 
notes. Savings banks in 1892 received seventeen hundred and 
fifty-eight millions of deposits, and private and State banks ten 
hundred and sixty millions; making a total of forty-six hundred 
millions of deposits in all kinds of banks, available in large part 
as productive capital, and practically performing monetary 
services. é 
OBJECTION TO BANKS OF ISSUE, 


But, Mr. Speaker, it is objected that banks ought not to be 

trusted with the control of any part of the volume of the cur- 
rency. 
Who is it that ought to determine what the volume of cur- 
rency is that any people desire? Can I determine? Can you? 
Can a majority of this House determine beforehand the yolume 
of money that is required at any stageof business? We cannot. 
No body of men was ever wise enough to determine it. What 
does determine then, in any sound currency, the volume of cur- 
rency required for business? 

Who, in free coinage of gold or silver, determines what the 
volume is that shall coined? It is the demand of business 
which determinesit. When there is a demand for more coin 
the private owners of the coin take their bullion to the mints, 
where it is coined. Does the Government determine it? Not at 
all. The private holders of bullion determine it; and they are 
moved by demand. 

All that Government has to do with coinage in such cases is 
to place upon private bullionastamp certifying it has the weight 
ant fineness required by law, which makes its value accord with 
the denomination indicated by the stamp. 

So, under a paper currency, whether representative orcredit, 
the demands of business should determine the amount which 
shall be issued; and when you have a system of banks of issue 
that responds to the demands of business (and it will do so when- 
ever there is a profit in it), when there is more money needed, 
then more will issued by the banks, because each bank can 
tell what the business demands are on it. They can make a 
profit upon it; and when business does not demand it, it will be 
returned to the banks and redeemed, because the holders do not 
need it. That is a sound currency system, elastic, flexible, and 
responsive to the demands of business. 

All that Government has to do with it is to regulate and con- 
trol its issue and so guard its redemption and convertibility as to 
inspire confidence that it is the equivalent of value of the stand- 
ard coins which it professes to represent; and that control of 
Government is as 5 as the control of coinage. 

Hence I say that no Congress, and no body of men, however 
wise, can determine the volume of currency that may be needed 
atany time. The demands of business determine that, and it is 
only through banks of issue that you can have the demands of 
business determining the volume of currency, outside of coin. 
And the demands of business also determine the amount of coin 
that should be in circulation at any time. 

It all resolves itself into that, and gentlemen who declaim 
about national bankers, or any bankers, controlling the volume 
of currency, forget that in issuing circulating notes by banks, as 
well as in coining money, it is the demands of business pressing 
upon the issuer of money, whether for coining, or upon the 
banks that may issue, that determine whether they will issue 
more. And ifthey can makea profit—in other words, if business 
demands it—they will issue it, and if business does not demand it 
they will draw it in, because all the time that it remains out 
and is not being loaned and in use it subjects the bank to ex- 


nse. 
a repeat, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that it is to me an encour- 
aging indication that so large a pro ortion of the membership 
of this House seem to accept the view not only that capital in- 
vested in banking institutions is subserving an important pub- 
lic interest, but also that banks of issue are indispensable for the 
issue of that portion of the volume of our currency that gives 
elasticity to the circulating medium. 


WHO SHALL CONTROL BANKS OF ISSUE. 


The a at issue is whether banks of issue shall constitute 

one uniform system under national control, or, in whole or in 

part, forty-four differentsystems under the control of forty-four 
ifferent States. 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM REQUIRES MODIFICATION. 


Mr. Speaker, those who favor one uniform national system do 
not by any means desire to be understood as intimating that the 
present national system does not require important modifica- 
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tions in order to adapt it to existing conditions. For the con- 
ditions existing at the time of its establishment, it proved 
remarkably well adapted, W after it was made a free sys- 
tem. Those who opposed it when it was established came after- 
wards to recognize its wonderful strength. Senator, now Min- 
ister Bayard, of Delaware, voiced the judgment of the ablest 
statesmen when he said in 1882 that it was the best banking sys- 
tem ever established. 

In the progress of time, with the scarcity and high price of 
United States bonds, which have rendered the- issue of circula- 
ting notes profitless, it has inevitably become inelastic, and re- 
quires not an abandonment of the national system, but such 
changes as will make it responsive to the business requirements. 
Gentlemen who complain that in certain parts of this country 
the unnecessarily large security required under the present 
requirements for the issue of circulating notes renders the sys- 
tem unadapted to their situation should unite in yin 
such changes in our national system as will remove these diffi- 
culties, instead of proposing to discard that system and flee to 
forty-four State systems, which, from the nature of the case, can 
not furnish a safe, convertible,economical, and uniform cur- 
rency. 

I confess that I can not understand why gentlemen who com- 
plain that the unnecessarily large security required by the na- 
tional system renders it impracticable to use it in many parts of 
the South should so generally be found opposing amendments 
reducing this security; and especially why those gentlemen are 
ready for a State system like that of Georgia, which allows an 
issue of circulating notes to the extent of three times the capi- 
tal of a State bank, yet oppose allowing a national bank to issue 
notes to the extent of more than 90 per cent of the capital. 

One thing is certain, and that is that it requires less security 
to make circulating notes safe and convertible under a national 
than under a State system, because in the national system every 
bank must receive the notes of every other national bank at par, 
while this would be impossible under forty-four different State 


systems. 
CIRCULATING MEDIUM SHOULD BE NATIONAL. 


Mr. Speaker, the control of the circulating medium, whether 
coin or paper, should restin the nation. Thatthe framers of the 
Constitution so intended has been amply demonstrated. -That 
our experience with State banks of issue before the war and 
our ro ean with the presens national system have demon- 
strated the superiority of the latter can not be successfully con- 
troverted. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] yesterday asked why 
the nation should regulate circulating notes of banks any more 
than the character of tallow dips. I was astonished at the par- 
allel, for the gentleman is too well versed in finance not to ap- 
preciate the fact that the regulation of the circulating medium 
is a very different thing from the roguation of any article of 
merchandise. Itisa very different thing even from the regula- 
tion of checks or bills of exchange, for they do not possess the 
circulating quality. 

Whatever possesses the circulating quality, i. e., is accepted at 
par by all persons within our nation in exchange for their pro- 
ducts and passes from person to person by simple delivery—and it 
needs not the legal-tender quality to thus circulate—is an instru- 
ment of inter-state commerce which the nation alone can prop- 
erly control; indeed, to all intents and pur pason; is money. 

A circulating medium confined to a State, if that were possi- 
ble, would be a curse and not a blessing. It would be far worse 
than the restriction of the navigation of vessels to the waters of 
the State of originor thestoppage of through trains atthe State 
border and the transfer of freight and passengers to cars run- 
ning only in a single State. Youcan not have a local interstate 
commerce nor a good currency that shall be simply local. Gen- 
tlemen who have invoked a State currency that can not cross 
the border, ignore the fact that trade is interstate, and a cur- 
rency which is subjected to discount whenever it leaves tho 
point of issue subjects the people of the State which uses sucha 
currency to pay just as much more for everything they buy as 
their currency has depreciated. 

Convenience and economy demand that currency shall be uni- 
form, and be subject to the same regulationsand have the same 
value in Maine as in Georgia, in Texas as in New York; and it 
is utterly impossible to have phe notes issued by forty- 
four different States uniform in value all over the Union, asthe 
national-bank currency is. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] asked yesterday if 
the people of a State are not as well qualified to regulate banks 
of issue as the General Government is to regulate it for them? 
That is not the question at all. The people act through the 
General Government just the same as they do through the States. 
It is a question of in what direction the people shall act. Inthe 
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matter of currency, just as in the matter of interstate commerce, 
it is the duty of the people to act through the nation, and not as 
in local matters to act through the State. 

The people of Georgia aro just as ably and faithfully repre- 
sented upon this floor as they are in the Legislature of rgia; 
only they are dealing here with national matters, and in the 
Legislature they are dealing with local matters. Currency is a 
matter of national concern—not simply local; and no State Leg- 
islatures have any more to do with a circulating medium than 
they do with the maintenance of an army, or the establishment 
of a navy, or the regulation of interstate and foreign commerce. 


SAFETY AND CONVERTIBILITY. 


Mr. S er, no bank notes, no paper money, is good which 
is not believed by the people to be both safe and convertible— 
sure to be paid finally, and certainly exchangeable for coin, 
and in all markets in paris of the country for products at an 
equivalent of coin. And nothing can give that assurance but 
actual provision by the issuing bank or other authority for such 
redemption and conversion, 

We have tried the national-bank notes for thirty years; have 
issued fifteen hundred and twenty-one millions of them; they 
have everywhere been received at par, and no holder has lost a 
dollar by them. We tried the Statesystem for more than thirty 
years previously to the inauguration of the national system, and 
millions upon millions were lost to the people through their is- 
sues of notes. 

There was nota year that the notes of nearly every State bank 
were not at a discount of from ¢ to 20 per centin the commercial 
centers outside of the State where issued. The losses by dis- 
counts and brokerages, as well as by failures, were enormous. 
T able showing, by States an 
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Gentlemen from the South have called attention to the fact 
that the loanable funds of national banks in Southern States are 
less per capita than in the North, and have argued that this 
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Business was seriously interfered with by 
culating medium outside of coin was so poor. 

The ot of the unsatisfactory State system was enormous. 
In bills of exchange alone it is stated that under the national 
system the saving is one hundred and twenty millions per an- 
num, arising from the fact that the banks now are under one 
uniform system, in close correspondence, and under the super- 
vision of one head. Counterfeiting was encouraged under the 
State system by multiplicity of issues. 

But it is said that the States will be wisernow, after their sad 
experience jn the past. Does the State banking law enacted by 
the last Georgia Legislature, the provisions of which have just 
been stated, justify this assumption? The difficulty, however, is 
not in want of wisdom; it lies inherently in a policy which pro- 
pore heterogeneous and diverse legislation by Legislatures that 

ave not had the opportunity to practically investigate the sub- 
ject, or that find their judgment overborne by the clamor of 
communities who look upon themselves as debtors and other 
States as creditors. 8 

It is certain that Congress, acting for the whole nation, with 
the eyes of the business men of the whole country on them, will 
frame one banking law more wisely than some of the Legisla- 
tures of the forty-four States. 


THE CENTRALIZATION CHARGE. 


It is charged that the national banking system is the cause of 
the tendency of capital and currency to center in great commer- 
cial centers; and to substantiate this charge, a table of loanable 
funds in the national banks, savings banks, ete., on the 30th of 
June, 1893, from the last report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, has been frequently referred to: 
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proves that the national system is antagonistic to their inter- 
ests, and that a State system would remedy the trouble. 
. The answer to this assumption is to be found in the fact that 
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this table shows as much discrepaucy between loanable funds in 
savings banks as in national banks. In other words, the dis- 
crepancy is not caused by the national system, but it is due 
to other causes. The causes are not difficult to find when it is 
borne in mind that thirty years ago the war of the rebellion 
freed their slaves, whom they had scheduled before the war as 

roperty, and swept away their wealth; and when it is remem- 
bora that slavery had led the South to resolutely refuse to 
diversify her industries. But in the decade between 1880 and 
1890 manufactures have been introduced, and no part of our 
Union has made greater progress in wealth. i 

It appears by the census bulletin of wealth that while New 
England and the Middle States, which receive so much animad- 
version in certain quarters, increased 21 per cent in wealth be- 
tween 1880 and 1890, the South Atlantic States increased 40 per 
cent. This result does not bear out the criticism of some of our 
Southern friends that there is something in our financial policy 
that favors New England. Undoubtedly the fact is that not- 
withstanding the South is increasing its wealth so rapidly, it 
finds more profitable employment in other investments than in 
banking—which is due partly to her immense undeveloped re- 
sources which lay dormant in slavery, and partly to the fact that 
the habits of the people do not favor the ma of deposits in 
banks, upon which depends whether a banking institution will 
pay. The large amount of loanablefunds reported in such West- 
ern agricultural States as Minnesota, California, Montana, and 
Washington disprove the allegation that national banks are 
unsuited to such States and favor the East, t 

.. Capital always goes where there is a demand for it and it can 
be profitably used. Money always goes where there is merchan- 
dise that is wanted to exchange for it, or where it can be loaned 
with satisfactory security. However much money may be issued, 
whether by Government or banks, no one can obtain it without 
paying an equivalent. 

REAL ESTATE LOANS. 

This reminds me, Mr. Speaker, that one complaint against the 
national-bank system is that the law discourages loans on real 
estute security. The law, however, only recognizes a principle 
of sound ba g, as a plicable to State as national banks. It 
must be borne in mind that commercial banks receive mainly 
commercial deposits, i. e., the balances deposited by business men. 

These deposits average only four and a half days. It is on 
these deposits that banks of discount make the great part of their 
loans. By making loans of from thirty days tofour months only, 
it has been found that 75 per cent of the deposits 85 por cent. 
outside of the reserve cities—can be safely loaned, provided the 
loans are promptly paid. It has been found, also, that in order to 
secure prompt payment of loans it is necessary to confine them 
to commercial paper with convertible security. Now, every- 
body knows that real-estate loans are not readily convertible, 
and are usually for a longer time than commercial banks can 
safely discount paper. For this reason real estate loans prop- 
erly belong to savings banks, where the deposits are more per- 
manent and in the nature of investments. What tho South 
needs is not State banks of issue, but savings banks, and a 
greater diversification of her industries. 

“HOME” INSTITUTIONS. 

Mr. Speaker, among the objections which have been made to 
a national system of banks of issue, none is more puerile than that 
which ascribes to them special friendliness to great commercial 
centres and indifferenc> to remote communities—especially in 
the South. 

I know of no reason why five, ten, or fifty gentlemen residing at 
any point in the South should be any different men when or- 

anized into a national banking association than into a State 
frank. The stockholders and ers in national banks reside 
in the locality where the bank is established. They are not 
strangers. And the national bank is as much a “home institu- 
tion” as a State bank, and as devoted to home interests in one 
case as the other. 

‘The charge that the national banks precipitated the panic 
of last year by hoarding money to increase the rate of interest 
is so absurd, that it hardly seems possible to suppose that any- 
one can believe it. Itis disproved by the bank returns, which 
show that the bank reserves during the par were millions 
upon millions less than before the pae tis disproved by the 
fact that the chief dependence of a bank for profits is its deposits; 
and it is absurd to suppose that any bank would knowingly do 
anything to produce distrust when this would result in a with- 
drawal of the deposits on which its profits depend. Asa matter 
of fact the panic would have been much more serious and pro- 
longed if it had not been for the strength of our national bank- 
ing system. 

THE MONOPOLY OBJECTION. 

Objection has been made to the national banking system that 

itisa monopoly. I was surprised at that objection. I should 


y 


like to know what constitutes it a monopoly. Any five citizens 
of the United States having the necessary capital—for capital is 
required to build a mill, or to run a farm, or to do any kind of 
business—any five citizens of the United States having the nec- 
essary capital may associate themselves together as a national 
banking association, may go into banking and issue circulating 
notes under the provisions of the law. 
nopoly in that? : 

Where is the sige ce Why, it is one of the freest institu- 
tions in this land. Mention any other institution of so promi- 
nent a character which is as free as the national banking sys- 
tem. And what about the State banking system? Do you propose 
to have a free State banking system? Not at all. In order to ob- 
tain authority to establish a State bank, even if this tax should be 
repealed, you must do what under existing State laws? Lou must 
go toa State Legislature to accomplish your purpose and lobby 
your bill through, and yet that is called the system of the peo- 
ple.” E 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine has one minute 
remaining. 

Mr. DINGLEY. There are many other points that I desire 
to present, but I have not the time. I yield the remaining min- 
ute to the gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I telegraphed 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to ascertain the amount 


ow do you findany mo- 


of tax which had been imposed on the temporary issues of insti- 


tutions other than national banks during the crisis of 1893, and 
I received this answer by telegraph: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, June 5, 1994. 
To Hon. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 

No tax imposed; no effort made to collect any. 

JAS. S. MILLER, Commissioner, 

So it seems that since this bill was reported the Department 
has decided not to impose any tax upon the issues of 1893, to 
which the pending bill applies. There is, therefore, no neces- 
sity for the passage of the bill. it only remains for the House 
to dispose of the amendment submitted by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cox]. 

The SPEAKER. The time for debate is exhausted. The 
Clerk will report the pending amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That all acts and parts of acts imposing a tax on notes of State banks or 
State banking associations, either when used for circulation and paid out, 
or when used for circulation or paid out, shall be, and the same are hereby, 
repealed as to all notes at such State banks or State 5 
as shall be authorized to issue notes by the laws of the State in which they 
are respectively situated. 

The SPEAKER. The question will first be taken on the 
amendment just read, offered by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Cox] as an amendment to the amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. COX. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. Mr.Coxand Mr. SPRINGER 
were appointed to act as tellers during the call of yeas and nays. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 102, nays 172, 
not voting 79: as follows: 


YEAS—1®. 

Abbott, Cummings, Livingston, Russell, Ga. 
Alexander, Davey, Maddox, rere 
Arnold, De Armond, Maguire, Shell, 

ey, z lory, Sni 
Bankhead, Dinsmore, Marshall, Stall 
Bell, Tex. Edmunds, McCulloch, Stockdale, 
Black. Ga. Ellis, K McDearmon, Stone, Ky. 

d, English, Cal McLaurin, trait, 
Boatner, Enloe, McMillin, Swanson, 
Bower N. C. ae McRae, Talbert, S. C. 
Branch, thian, Meredith, te, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Fyan, Money, Terry, 2 
Bunn, Geary, Montgomery, Tracey. 
Cabaniss Gorman, Morgan, Tucker, 
Campbell Grady. Mo: Turner, Ga. 
Catchings, Hall, Mo. Neili Va. 
Clark, Mo. Harter, 

Cobb, Ala. Heard, Ogden. 
Cockrell, Henderson, N.C. O'Neill, Mo. Wheeler, Ala. 
Cooper, Fla. Hutcheson, Paschal, 
Cooper, Ind. Izlar, Patterson. Wilson, W. Va 
Cooper, Tex. Jones, . Paynter, Wise. 
Cox, Kyle, Pendleton, Tex. Woodard, 
Crain, Latimer, Price, The Speaker. 
Crawford, Lawson. Richardson, Tenn. 
Culberson, Lester, Robbins, 
NAYS—I72. 

Adams, Pa. Bingham, Cadmus, -~ Coombs, 
Aldrich, 3 Cannon, Cal. Cooper, Wis. 
Apsley, Bowers, Cal. Cannon, Ill. Cornish, 

k, tz, Capekart, - Cousins, 
Baker, Kans. Brickner, Causey, Coveri, 
Baker. N. H. Broderick, Chickering, Curtis, Kans 
Baldwin, Brookshire, Clancy, Dalzell, 
Bartholdt, Brosius, Cobb, Mo. Daniels, 
Belden Bryan, Coffeen.” Dingle 

en, ý an, een, Y, 

Bell, Colo. i Bynum, Conn, eii A 
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Doolittle, Hitt, McKaig, Sibley, 
Draper, Holman, McK Sickles, 
Dunn, Hooker, N. Y. MeN: z Sipe, 
a — A Hopkins, Pa. Meiklejo: Smith, 
Bilis, Oreg Hudso Moray Sporty 
son, Y, A 
Erd Hulick, Northway, Springer, 
Everett, ull, O'Neil, Steph 
Fielder, Hunter, Payne, Stevens, 
irt, earson, Stone, C. W. 
Funston Johnson, Ind. ence, r Stone. W. A. 
A Johnson, N Pendleton, W. Va. Sweet, 
Gillet, N. Y. Kem, Per! Talbott, Md. 
Goldzier, Kiefer, Phillips Tarsney, 
Griffin, Lacey, Pickler. ‘Tawney. 
Grout, Lane, Pigott, Taylor, Ind. 
Grow. Lapham. Post, Taylor, Tenn. 
Hager, Layton, Powers, Thomas, 
Hainer, Linton, uigg, Updegraff. 
Haines. Loudenslager, 1. Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Hall, Minn. Lucas, yner, alker, 
Hammond, 3233 N Wanger, 
Hare, agner, Reilly, Warner, 
Harmer, Mahon, Reyburn, Waugh, 
Harris, Marsh, Richards, Ohio Weadock. 
Hartman, Martin, Ind. Richardson, Mich Wheeler, III 
ugen, Marvin, N. Y. Ritchie, Williams, III. 
Hayes. McCall, Robinson, Pa. Wilson, Ohio 
Hendrix, McCleary, Minn. Rusk, ilson, Wash. 
Hepburn, McDannold, Ry: Wolverton, 
Hermann, McEttrick, Settle, Woomer, 
Hicks, McGann, Shaw, Wright, Mass. 
NOT VOTING—79. 
Adams, K Cogswell, Hooker, Miss. Randall, 
Aitken. * Curtis, Hopkins, III. Robertson, La. 
Alderson, De Forest, Johnson, Ohio Rassell, Conn. 
Allen, Dockery, Kilgore, Schermerhorn, 
Avery. Donovan, Kribbs. Scranton, 
Barnes, English, N. J Lefever, Sherman, 
Bartlett, Fletcher, Lisle, Simpson, 
Beltzhoover, F s Lockwood, Somers, 
1 A Gardner, Loud, Storer, 
lack, III. Gear, McAleer, Straus, 
Boen, Gillett, Mass. McCreary, Ky. Strong, 
Routelle, Goodnight, McDowell, Tyler, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Graham. Meyer. Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Bandy, Gresham, Milliken, Wadsworth, 
Burnes, Grosvenor, Moon, Wells. 
Burro Hatch, Mo Wever, 
Caminetti, Heiner, Mutchler, White, 
Caruth, Henderson, Ill. Newlands,. Whiting, 
Childs, Henderson, Iowa Outhwaite, Wright, Pa 
Clarke, Ala. Hines, Page, ` 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The roll call having been concluded, the Speaker directed his 
name to be called, and voted in the affirmative. 
Mr. CLANCY. My colleague, Mr. GRAHAM, is absent on ac- 
count of sickness, and I ask that he be excused. If here, he 
would vote in the negative. 
Mr. GEAR. I have voted on this question for the purpose of 
making a quorum, but I withdraw my vote, being paired with 
the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. EN. If he were here, 
I should vote“ no.” 
Mr. LYNCH. My colleagues from Wisconsin, Mr. WELLS, 
Mr. BARNES, and Mr, SOMERS, are all absent and paired. If 
present, they would all vote ‘‘no” on this question. 
Mr. DAVIS. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. BOEN] is 
absent on account of sickness. If present, he would vote“ no.“ 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I have voted in the af- 
firmative on this question. Finding, however, that I am paired 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS], I withdraw 


my vote. 

Nur. CLARKE of Alabama. I am paired on this question with 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HENDERSON]. But for that 
fact I should vote in the affirmative. i 

Mr. BARWIG. My colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. WELLS] 
is . If present, he would vote no.“ 

r. LOUDENSLAGER. My colleague, Mr. GARDNER, is 
absent on account of sickness: and I ask that he be excused. If 
here, he would vote no.“ < 

Mr. WILLIAMSof Mississippi. My colleague, Mr. ALLEN, is 
athome with his wife, who is very ill. He is paired with the 
gentlemanfromlowa[Mr.GraR]. My colleague, if present,would 
vote ‘‘aye.” 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. My colleague, Mr. GOODNIGHT, who 
is absent on account of sickness, is paired with the gentleman 
from Iowa, Mr. HENDERSON. My colleague, if present, would 
vote in the affirmative. 2 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr, MUTCHLER with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. Lockwoop with Mr. AITKEN. 

Mr. SCHERMERHORN with Mr. MILLIKEN. 

Me BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas with Mr. HOPKINS of Ili- 
nois. 

Mr. CARUTH with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 


Mr. HATCH with Mr. CURTIS of New York. 
Mr. CAMINETTI with Mr, SHERMAN. 
Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 


r. GRESHAM with Mr. VAN VooRHIS of New York. 

Mr. WHITING with Mr. CHILDs. 

Mr. BARTLETT with Mr. FLETCHER. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. PAGE with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SOMERS with Mr. STRONG. 

Mr. BURNES with Mr. BOUTELLE. 

Mr. MCALEER with Mr. WHITE. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE with Mr. RANDALL. 

For this day: 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois with Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ENGLISH of New Jersey with Mr. BUNDY. 

Mr. DOCKERY with Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. BERRY with Mr. AVERY. 

On this question: 

Mr. KRIBBS with Mr. WELLS. 

Mr. TYLER with Mr. BARNES. 

Mr. ALDERSON with Mr. DONOVAN. 

Mr. LISLE with Mr. GROSVENOR. 

Mr. ALLEN with Mr. GEAR. Mr. ALLEN if present would 
vote for the Cox amendment, Mr. GEAR against it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana with Mr. Loup. Mr. ROBERT- 
SON if preseat would vote for the Cox amendment, Mr. Loup 
against it. 

Mr. MEYER with Mr. STORER. Mr. MEYER would vote for 
the Cox amendment, Mr. STORER against it. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio with Mr. KILGORE on both propositions 
on repeal of the tax on banks, 

Mr, HOOKER of Mississippi with Mr. COGSWELL. Mr. HOOKER 
if present would vote for the Cox amendment and against the 
Springer bill; Mr. CoGSWELL would vote against the Cox 
amendment and for the bill. 

Mr. BURROWS with Mr. McCreary of Kentucky. Mr. BUR- 
ROWS would vote against the amendments and the bill, and Mr. 

CCREARY would vote in favor of repealing the tax of 10 per 


cent on the issue of State banks. 

Ths result of the vote was announced, as above stated. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the amendment re- 
ported by the committee, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the operations of sections 3412 and 3413 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, and sections 19, 20, and 21 of the act toamend existing cus- 
toms and internal revenue laws, and for other purposes, approved February 
8, 1875, and all other sections of said Revised Statutes, and all acts and parts 
of acts impos a tax of 10 per cent on the amount of certain notes when 
for circulation and paid out, be. and are hereby, suspended as to any 
such notes which were originally issued between August 1, 1893, and October 
15, 1893; and no such tax shall be collected on the amount of any such notes: 
Provided, That nothing herein shall suspend the operation of such notes as 
to the tax onthe amount of any such notes paid out and used for circulation 
after January 1, 1894." 

TheSPEAKER. This is the amendment reported from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. COX. I move to recommit the bill 

The SPEAKER. That motion is not in order now. It is only 
in order when we have reached the stage of the passage of the 
bill. The . question is on the amendment. 

Mr. REED. I would like to have unanimous consent to find 
out what all of this is about. It is about the only thing we have 
not discussed. i 
Mr. SPRINGER. This is merely a change in the phraseology 
of the original bill, and makes it more explicit. It does not 
differ materialiy from the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment just read. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the engrossment 
and third reading of the original bill. 

The question was taken; and the House refused to order the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The bill is lost. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILE. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of general gl red pee bills. 

The motion was agreed to, Mr. O'NEILof Massachusetts in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title of the first 
bill on the Calendar. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6313) making appropriations for current and contingent ex- 
penses of the Indian De ment and fulfilling treaty stipulations with va- 
rious Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other pur 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill is quite voluminous, | The question was taken; and there were—yeas 104, nays 98, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the first formal reading be | answered “ present” 0, not voting 150; as follows: 


nsed with. 
r. RAY. Tobject. 5 bart 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 9 8 Faden, gyan 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. Aldrich, Fyan, Loudenslager, Sipe, 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I demand that | Alexander, Geary, Lucas, Snodgrass, 
there be order on the floor; and I want to serve notice now that | brech 8 enc Sorg, 
since the reading of this bill has been demanded we will have | Baker, N. H. Grow. Marvin. N. v. 3 
order continuously until it is finished. Sago Hager, McCall, Stockdale, 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. ante ai n Me Bearindh —.— 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentiemen | Boatner,” Harmer, McGann, > Taylor, Tenn. 
who called for the reading of this bill (as I understand they want | Bowers, Cal. Hartman, McLaurin, Thomas, 
some time to debate it, and as it will take all this afternoon, | Breckinriâge, Ky, es MeMillin, Tarner, Ga. 
probably -until’5 o'clock, to read the bill), why not waive the | campbell, Hermann, Murray, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
reading and take until to-morrow morning to examine it and let | Cannon, Cal. Hicks, Northway, Walker, 
the House adjourn now? Cobb, Ala. Holman, Payne, Wanger, 

J : Coffeen, Hooker, N. Y. Paynter, Washi n, 

Mr. RAY. With that understanding 1 will withdraw myob- | Cooper, Tex. Hopkins, Pa. Pendleton, W. Va Weadock, 
jection to dispensing with the reading of the bill. I want time 88 Wis. Buio, Tertos, Wheeler, m. 
to examine it. 8 TIOR Curtis, Kans. Hunter, Post, Wilson, Ohio 
4 Mr HOLMAN I hope there will be no objection to pursu- Daniels, Izlar, 8 Bell Wilson, Wash, 
fag. ; rse. $ Dak. > 3 

r. PICKLER. What is it? Draper, Kiefer, Richardson, Tenn. Wise, 

Mr. HOLMAN. That the first reading of the bill be dispensed Oregon Lacey, 5 
with, and that the House now adjourn. NAYS—88. 

Mr. RAY. I will withdraw the demand for the reading on | Arnold, Grain, 3 Kyle, Richards, Ohio 
that condition. There are several gentlemen who would like | Bailey. Crawtorā, Lawson, Sayers, 
to look through the bill , Oa erson, Lester, so Sibley, 

r „ ` n 
Mt HOLMAN. ‘Tho gentleman withdraws the demand for | Barwig, De Armond, Lynch, ™ Springer, 
e first reading of the an now unanimous consent 5 » r 
ee ** ek 
5 ? re ; , Ky. 
There was no objection. n Bricker, Ellis Ky, MeCulloch, Strait, 880 
Mr. HOLMAN 2 Bosi that the committee now rise. eee — — Cal. MeEttrick, Talbert, 811 
e motion was agree $ Bynum, Erdman, McNagny, Tarsney, 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- | Capehart Pier, arya 8 
sumed the chair, Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts reported that Gatch Golazier, per gl Tey ; 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union | Chick s Haines, Neill, Tucker, 
3 nae 3 consideration the bill H. R. 6913, had come — Hall, 2 Mo. Cates. 3 Turner, Va. 

no resolutien thereon. Cobb, Mo. Hender 5 a Wheeler, Ala. 

eR 8 a that Sigs 11 a now ain a 88 Hudson, n ao Paschal, Williams, III. 

s 0 chusetts. ope the gentleman w ’ b H 
withdraw that foc a moment. I understand that the object in | e008 74 . F 
dispensing with the reann of the bill was to allow general de- Cox, Kem, Reyburn, 
bate to go on. Why not allow it this afternoon? ANSWERED “PRESENT "—0. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ell, if any gentleman is prepared to speak 
Ae GROW.. T wouid Mike to say to my friend from Indiana | Adama y. ata, fen Ti. Quigg 

r. GROW. Iwo e sa, my friend from Indiana < > À 3 
that I think I am perhaps the oai. member of this House who | Alderson, De Nest, n e T A 
has not had an opportunity to express his views on the tariff. | Allen. Dingley, Johnson, Ohio R 
As that is a new question, and as it will not interfere with the | Avery, Dinsmore, Enean 3 
Indians, I would just as soon take this afternoon as any other | Bartlett, Dona Lapham, Robbing 
3 My oe 3 that 8 1 Bonm Dun s Latimer, Robertson, La. 
was chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, he an ap- s 2010, UEDOrOW, — r 
propriation bill that he was anxious to pass 3 . a 

he SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana insist | Black, III. Fletcher, Lockwood, Schermerhorn, 
upon the motion? Blair, Funk, Loud, Scranton, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I withdraw the motion, so that the gentle- | pana —.— 1 SENS; > 
man from Pennsylvania can make his remarks. Boutelle, Gear, McAleer, Sherman, 

The 5 The gentleman has not been recognized to | Branch, leo ark ite eee — es 
make any remarks. KAOP ATE i > * pea 

Mr. HOLMAN, I withdraw the motion for the present, and ota Grady, = Meleelgnan, Stallings, 
ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Bryan, Graham, Meiklejohn, Storer, 
be permitted to make his speech this afternoon. Banay, 1 5 Suoni 

Mr. 2 of een, e I must object to that unless Burrows, Grosvenor, Me er, Sweet, 
we consider the appropriation bill. us, rou en, ys 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 98 ö . 2 
eae question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes Kauen. Harris, i Morse, Van Yoornia, N.Y 

, noes £ usey, arter, u er, 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I demand the yeas and nays. 88 oe 8 Well 

The yeas and nays were ordered. Cockran, Heiner, Outhwaite, Wever, 

The SPEAKER appointed Mr. HOLMAN and Mr. COOPER of | Cogswell, Henderson, Ill. Page, White, 
Indiana as tellers at the desk. 3 55000 pae 

Mr. MADDOX. I rise toa 5 inquiry. Cornish, Hines. Pigott. Wright, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. Cummin: Hitt, * Bowers, 

Mr. MADDOX. Suppose the House fails to adjourn now, Curtis. N. Y. Booker, Mins, 5 5 
under the objection of the gentleman from New York, will not] The Clerk announced the following additional pair: 
the Indian 1 bill have to be read in full? Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky with Mr. SCRANTON, for the rest 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. No, sir. of this day. 


Mr. WILSON of Washington. I will state to the gentleman The SPEAKER. Before announcing the result, the Chair will 
that if the House does not adjourn, the reading will be called | submit a report from the Committee on Enrolled Bills. 


for. 8 
The SPEAKER. The bill can be read in half an hour. There 7 F 


is no trouble about that. As many as favor the motion that the Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
House do now adjourn, will, when their names are called, say | ported that that committee had examined and found truly en- 
““aye:* those opposed, “ no:” and the Clerk will call the roil. 


rolled the bill (H. R. 82) to authorize the Missouri River Power 
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to construct a dam across the Missouri 
r signed the same. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimousconsent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. MOCREARY of Kentucky, for four days, on account of 
sickness in his family. 
To Mr. WRIGHT N indefinitely, on account of 
illness. 
To Mr. BOUTELLE, an extension of his leave of absence for 
ten days. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
j Accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
ourned. 


Com of Mon 
River: vied the S 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 0f Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1635) for 
the relief of George T. Larkin, and the same was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7300) to prevent 
the product of convict labor from being furnished to or for the 
use of any Department of the Government, and to paeron the 
product of convict labor from being used upon public buildings 
or other public work—to the Committee on Labor. 
By Mr. DEARMOND: A bill (H. R. 7361) to provide for the 
“assessment, by jury, of the punishment of persons found guilty of 
aaia courts of the United States—to the Committee on the 
udic 4 
sah dene BOATNER: A bill (H. R. 7362) to hibit courts of 
the United States from enforcing the spec performance of 
contracts for personal service, by writs of injunction or other 
legal process—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 7363) to limit the power of judges of the 
courts of the United States to punish for contempts of court— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By MrSPERRY: A resolution relating to the accounts of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms—to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
‘tles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPEHART: A bill (H. R.7364) granting a pension 
to Cynthia Powell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: A bill H. R.7365) to remove the charge 
of desertion against Perry Ambercrombie and to grant him an 
honorable discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 7366) to perfect the mili - 
ord of Henry R. Gibson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ONEIL of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 7367) making 
Carrabelle, Fla., a subport of entry and delivery—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PASCHAL: A bill (H. R. 7368) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Davenport, William A. Wallace, Theobald Monier, W. J. 
Locke, and the legal representatives of James R. Sweet, J. B. 
Lecoste, and John Green, deceased— to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7369) to pension Edward H. Timony. of 
Texas—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7370) to pension Elise Marsteller, of Texas 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A bill (E. R. 7371) for the relief of the es- 
tate of Hugh L. Gallaher, deceased, late of Augusta County, 
Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: A bill (H. R. 7372) for the relief of 
pe Rick, of Clarksville, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause lof Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROSIUS; Petition of citizens of Lancaster, Pa., in 
favor of restricting immigration—to the Committee on Immi- 

ion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: Petition of citizens of Cherokee County, 
N. C., in behalf of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians, ask- 
ing for the passage of resolution 154, directing the Secretary of 
the Treas 
Nation, 
tribes—to the Committee on Indian 


to withhold certain funds claimed by the Cherokee 
distribute the same pro rata between the two 


Affairs. 


By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of 41 citizens of East Mauch 
Chunk, 84 citizens of Gracedale, and 94 of Hazleton, all of Penn- 
sylvania; of 94 citizens of St. Albans, Vt.: 230f West Superior, 

is.; 39 of Decatur, III., and 14 of Woodstock, N. H., praying 


for the passage of House bill 5804, an act to promote the safety of 
railroad employés—to the Committee on Interstate and Fore 
Commerce. 


By Mr. EVERETT: Petition of citizens of Malden, Mass., in 
favor of exempting fraternal beneficiary orders from the income 
tax to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Palladium Council, No. 287, of the Royal Ar- 
canum, of Everett, Mass., for the exemption of fraternal bene- 
ficiary societies from a tax on income—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: Papers to ancom py on bill for the 
relief of Perry Abrecombie, of Company B, Ninety-seventh Rog- 
iment Illinois Volunteers—to the Committee on Military Af- 


fairs. 

By Mr. HAGER: Petition of citizens of Bellevue, Iowa, for 
a beige over Crooker Hough—to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, protest of St. John's Lutheran Church, of Lyons, Iowa, 
against God in the Constitution—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

By Mr. HICKS: Petition of W. H. Peckerell, Frank Weigh- 

ard, 2 A. Shaffer, and 110 other citizens of Vinco and 

, and other parts of Cambria County, Pa., for pas- 

e of House bill 5246, restricting immigration—to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Natu tion. 

By Mr. HOUK: Petition of certain citizens of Harriman, Tenn, 
against the income tax —to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HUDSON: Papers to accompany House bill T354—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition to accompany House bill 7353—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 

yr ts, he to accompany House bill 7355—to the Committee 
on 3 

By Mr. IKIRT (by request): Resolution from Crystal Spring, 
erwin te interest-bearing bonds—to the Committee on the 

udiciary. > 

By Mr. O'NEILof Massachusetts: Petition of George Prewett 
and others, in favor of the of the bills for the relief of 
American seamen—to the ttee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 5 

Also, petition of Charles A. Walker and others, in favor of 
the passage of the bills for the relief of theseamen of the United 
States—to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: Petition of A. N. Fisher, 
administrator of Isaac N. Fuller, deceased, of Cannon County 
Tenn., to the Congress of the United States, asking reference o 
claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SIPE: Petition of 115 citizens of Allegheny City, Al- 
legheny County, Pa., praying for the passage by Congress of 
Senate bill 1133, to establish a Government telegraph—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of 36 citizens of Pittsburg, Pa., praying Con- 
gress to pass Senate bill 1135, to establish a Government tele- 
graph—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: Petition of David Bandy, of Hamilton 
County, Tenn., for removal of charge of desertion, to accom- 
pany House bill 7253—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: Memorial of citizens of Prince- 
ton, Caldwell County, Ky., praying exemption of fraternal as- 
sociations from operations of proposed income-tax law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: Petition of 32 citizens of Mo- 
Kean County, Pa., in favor of the Manderson-Hainer bill, pro- 
viding for admission to the mails of publications of fraternal as- 
sociations and college journals as second-class matter—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of 18 citizens of Oil City, Pa., in favor of ex- 
empting fraternal beneficiary associations from Federal taxa- 
tion—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: Petition of Fordham Council, No, 1412, Royal 
Arcanum Immediate Relief Fund Association, by John R. Ross, 
secretary, for the exemption of fraternal associations from the 
operation of the income tax—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TUCKER: Papers in claim of Hugh L. Gallaher, of 
Waynesboro, Augusta County, Va.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition from the citizens of Mont- 
gomery County, State of Tennessee, asking for the exemption 
of mutual life insurance companies and associations from taxa- 
tion—to the Committee on Ways and-Means. 
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SENATE. 
THURSDAY, June 7, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D). 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on motion of Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of the Senate of May 31, 1894, a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, dated the 4th instant, together with a letter of 
March 1, 1894, from Maj. Alexander Mackenzie, Corpsof Engi- 
neers, relative to the construction of locks anddams on the Mis- 
issippi River; which, with the accompanying papers, was refer- 
red to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of War, calling attention to the erosion, of the beach at 
Sandy Hook, abreast of the battery of pneumatic guns, by the 
recent storm along the Atlantic coast, and inclosing an estimate 
for $7,500 to construct a sea wall at Sandy Hook, New Jersey, 
and recommending that such appropriation be made; which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON RELIEF TO UNEMPLOYED LABOR. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. VILAS, Mr. BLACK- 
BURN, Mr. SMITH, Mr. GALLENGER, and Mr. PATTON as the 
special committee under the resolution of the Senate of yester- 
day on the existing public distress. 

CALL OF SENATE. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest that there is no quorum present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Dixon, Kyle, Peffer, 
Allison, Dubois, Lindsay, Perkins, 
soe ©, McLaurin, Pettigrew, 
burn, G ; McMillan, ` 
Carey, George, Manderson, 1 
Haris, Martin, Vest, 
Cockrell, Ha Morrill, Voorhees, 
Dantel, Hoar, Washburn, 
Davis, Jones, Ark. Patton, White. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thirty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. There is no quorum present. What is the 
pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will exe- 
cute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the roll of absentees be called. 

The Secretary called the roll of absent Senators. 

Mr. Carrery, Mr. FAULKNER, Mr. COKE, and Mr. Quay 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 


Mr. ALLISON (at 10 o'clock and 15 minutes a. m.). Hasa 
quorum 8 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, No quorum has appeared. 

Mr. HOAR (at 10 o'clock and 18 minutes a. m.). I inquire if 


it would be in order for the Senator from Tennessee to move to 
adjourn. 

tne VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state, in response 
to the parliamentary inquiry of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
that the motion would be in order. 

Mr.HOAR. I hope it will be made. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am inclined to think the Chair is quite 
rightin hisruling. The Senator from Tennessee declines just 
at this moment to make the motion, notwithstanding he 
the right to do so. 

Mr. RANSOM, Mr. VILAS, and Mr. HAWLEY entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT at 10 o'clock and 20 minutes a, m.). 
Forty-three Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
is present. ; 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to dispense with further proceedings 
under the call. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection itis so ordered. 
Petitions and memorials are in order. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. HARRIS presented the petition of A. Jacobus and sun- 
dry other citizens of Tennessee, praying that the funds of mu- 
tual life-insurance companies and associations be exempted from 
the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; 
whinh was ordered to lie on the table. 
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He also presented the petition of Asa Dickey and sundry other 
citizens of Newbern, Tenn., praying that the pending tariff bill 
be so amended as to provide that fraternal beneficiary societie. 
orders, or associations, operating upon the lodge system an 
providing for the payment of life, sick, accident. and other ben- 
efits to the members, and dependents of such meiabers, shall be 
exempted from the provisions of the bill requiring taxation in 
ut neers which was ordered to lie on the table. À 

r. LINDSAY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Princeton, Ky., praying that fraternal beneficiary societies, or- 
ders, or associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax 
8 of the pending tariff bill; Which was ordered to lie on 

e table. 

He also presented sundry pestis of citizens of Hopkins, 
Jefferson, and. McLean Counties, all in the State of Kentucky, 

raying that mutual life-insurance companies and associations 

exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of tha 
pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DANIEL presented a memorial of the board of directors 
of the Virginia penitentiary, at Richmond, Va., remonstrating 
against the e pf House bill No. 6340, prohibiting the 
transportation of convict-made goods from one State to another; 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Lsbor. 

He also presented 3 of J. H. Spano and sundry other 
citizens of Martinsville, Va.; of W. F. Howard and sundry other 
citizens of Pulaski, Va., and of Robert Cabaniss, Richard W. 
Newman, and sundry other citizens of Virginia, praying that 
mutual insurance companies and associations be exempted from 
the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr.GORDON presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Brunswick, Ga., praying. tias an appropriation be made fora 
national exhibit at the Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion to be held at Atlanta, Ga., during the fall of 1895; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of the Board of Trade 
of Detroit, Mich., praying for certain remedial amendments to 
the interstate-commerce law; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the gnuo of William Adgate and sundry 
other citizens of Ionia County, Mich., pra for the enact- 
ment of legislation to enable the States to enforce State laws 
regulating the sale of substitutes for products; which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Detroit, 
Mich., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Hatch 
antioption bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of James T. Hurst and sundry 
other citizens of Wayne County, Mich., and the petition of Lu- 
cius Duty saa sundry other citizens of Lenawee County, Mieh., 
praying that in the passage of any law providing for the taxa- 
tion of incomes the funds of mutual life insurance companies 
and associations be exempted from taxation; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. ; 

Mr. HOAR presented the petition of Joseph S. Bradley and 
40 other citizens of Hudson, Has and the petition of Lizzie C. 
Flavell and 18 other citizens of Plymouth, Mass., praying that 
mutual life insurance companies and associations be exempted 
from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff 
bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the trustees of the Middlesex 
Institution for Savings, of Concord, Mass., praying that they be 
exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pend- 
ps Senta bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

e also presented sundry petitions of citizens of Mannfield and 
Homeland, Fla., praying for the enactmentof legislation to sup- 
press the lottery traffic; which were ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented a petition of Puritan Council, No. 1018, of 
Gardner, Mass., praying that fraternal beneficiary societies, 
orders, or associations be exempted from the proposed income- 
tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. : 

Mr. SHERMAN presented sundry petitions of citizens of Ohio 
and a petition of sundry citizens of Steubenville, Ohio, praying 
that mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending 
tarife bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. McLAURIN, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5778) to supply a deficiency in 
the grant of poe lands to the State of 3 for the use 
of the State University, reported it with an amendment. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. GEORGE introduced a bill (S. 2092) to transfer the Bureau 

of the United States Geological Survey and the United States 
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Commission of Fish and Fisheries to the De 
culture: which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HARRIS (by request of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) introduced a bill (S. 2093) to provide for the 
appointment of a public administrator in the District of Colum- 

; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing letter from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 2094) to amend the char- 
ter of the Eckington and Soldiers’ Home Railway. Company; 
which was read twice byits title, and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HARRIS introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 91) to pro- 
vide for the printing of a digest of the laws and decisions relat- 
ing to the 1 . salary, and compensation of officials of 
the United States courts; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MANDERSON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had sed 
a bill (H. R. 6814) cron the time of payment of purchasers 
of lands of the Omaha tribe of Indians in Nebraska, and for 
other purposes; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 6123) authorizing the construction of a beige 
over the Monongahela River, at the foot of Dickson street, in 
the borough of Homestead, in the State of Pennsylvania; and 

A bill (H. R. 6448) to authorize the New York and New Jersey 
Bridge Companies to constructand maintain a bridge across the 
Hudson River between New York City and the State of New 
Jersey. 

CLAIM AGAINST ESTATE OF LELAND STANFORD. 

Mr. HOAR. I submit a resolution for which I ask present 
consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed to inquire into 
the justice and equity of the claim of the United States against the estate 
of th late feland Stanford and to report, as soon as may be, whether it be 
expedient that such claim should be forthwith relinquished and put at rest. 

Mr. HOAR. It will be observed that this is merely a resolu- 
tion of inquiry, committing the Government or the Senate to 
nothing as yet. 

I desire to say at this time, with the leave of the Senate, that 
it seems to me the Government ought at once to consider the 
question of absolutely extinguishing and putting this claim at 
rest. I do notsuppose that anybody ever seriously supposed that 
the estate of the late Leland Stanford was liable for the Central 
Pacific debt to the Government; but whether there be a tech- 
nical claim or whether there be a claim founded in law and equity 
or not, this great estate has been devoted to a public purpose. 
It is one of the illustrious examples of munificence and public 
benefaction. 

I met our late esteemed colleague in the south of France year 
before last, a few months before his death, when the disease 
which terminated his life was already apparently the master. 
He expressed to me his feeling in regard to the great property 
which he had accumulated. He expressed in his simple fashion 
asimple religious faith. He said he cared not much for the 
statements of faith of the churches; but of one thing he was 
satisfied, that the Creator of this universe was benevolent and 
beneficent, and that he designed his creatures here, all of them, 
for happiness; that he believed with the great resources of this 
country every American citizen ought to have without severe 
and degrading labor the necessaries and comforts of life, and 
ought to receive a good education at the public charge. He 
spoke of the devotion of his own property to this greatend, and 
said he hoped it at least would be true that every child on the 
Pacific coast, the poorest as well as the wealthiest, should re- 
ceive a good education. 

Mr. President, whether we have aclaim against that estate or 
not, if it be a claim it is a claim that it will take twelve or fifteen 
years in the courts to settle. If it is $15,000,000, it is 20 cents 
apiece to the people of the United States, and that is all. And 


tment of Agri- | is it right, not merely to distress the closing years of the life of 


Mr. Stanford’s widow (because that is a personal question which 
must not be considered in the presence of a public duty), but to 
postpone, to imperil, to embarrass, and perhaps entirely to de- 
ie a great benefaction for the benefit of the poor? 

The rich people of that coast,as elsewhere, will take care of 
their children; but, Mr. President, if there be any socialism 
which has truth or justice in it, itis the socialism which devotes 
the wealth of the rich to the education of the poor. 

I maintain that the Government of the United States ought, 
as soon as the proper legislation can be devised and enac 
(and I believe in that I shall have the sympathy of both sides of 
this Chamber), to put this question at rest, and tosay that, with- 
out affecting in the least our claim against others, the devotion 
of this great sum to the education of the poor of the Pacific 
coast, and through that largely of the whole country, shall take 
immediate effect, without embarrassment, without delay, with- 
out the contrivance of ingenious lawyers, without even anything 
which shall address itself to the sense of duty of public officials, 
who can do nothing but their legal duty in this matter. 

This, as I have said, is a mere resolution of inquiry, but I ho 
the Judiciary Committes will deal with it at once, and that the 
Senate will deal with it at once. ; 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President, so far as I know, this is 
without precedent in the history of either House of Congress, 
I certainly object to the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, It is a direction to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to inquire into the equities of the $15,000,000 claim asserted 
by the Federal Government against the estate of a late citizen 
of this country. It goes further, and directs the Committee on 
the Judiciary to report to the Senate as soon as may be whether 
that claim shall be relinquished and set at rest. 

The unprecedented feature of this resolution, as it presents it- 
self to my mind, consists in the fact that this inquiry is to be 
made into, and this disposition is to be made of, a claim thathas 
already been asserted by the proper authorities of the Federal 
Government for a debt due to the Federal Government from this 


estate. 
I apprehend that no one will fail to share with the Senator 
from Massachusetts the admiration he expresses for the public 


spirit that was manifested in the will of the late Senator Stan- 
ford, devoting such a large proportion of that vast individual 
estate to p of education; but the question is, did he de- 
vote that sum to educational purposes from his own estate and 
his own property, or did he seek to divert to such laudable uses 
$15,000,000 of money that did not belong to him, but that be- 
longed to the Federal Government? 

e Attorney-General, we are told, has already presented 
this claim for $15,000,000 to the executrix of this estate, and has 
already taken the preliminary steps to test the question as to 
whether it is Leland Stanford or the Government of the United 
States that furnishes the $15,000,000 which goes to the building 
and the endowment of this great educational institution upon 
the Pacific seaboard. 

It is the first time, Mr. President, that I have ever heard or 
ever read of an attempt being made by either House of the 
Federal Congress to stay the hand of the law officer of the Gov- 
ernment, and that, too, after he has taken the steps leading up 
to a judicial determination of the issue involved. 

Mr. HOAR. I can cite a great many precedents to the Sen- 


ator. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I have not found one which stands on 
all fours with this proposition. But whether the records be 
filled with precedents or not, for one I enter my protest against 
any attempt upon the part of either House of Congress, or both 
Houses of Congress, to throttle the inquiry made by the consti- 
tuted authorities of this Government looking to the assertion of 
a just and honest claim which she seeks to make good against 
the estate of any man. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under the agreement of the Sen- 
ate, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Before passing from this subject I ask 
consent to inquire of the Senator from Kentucky whether to his 
knowledge the Government of the United States, through its 
proper legal channel, has commenced proceedings against those 
who are living who were connected with Leland Stanford? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I answer the Senator, and say that until 
yesterday none of us knew that the legal authorities—I refer 
to the Attorney-General of the United States—had taken any 
initiatory steps in these claims, either toward the living or 
toward the estates of the dead; but this resolution goes further. 
If it shall be ascertained, and if it shall be reported by the Com- 
mittee of the Judiciary to the Senate that there are no equities 
surviving to the Government in this case, and that the claim 
should be relinquished and set at rest, quoting the of 
the resolution, I beg the Senate’s attention to the fact that the 
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action of the Senate does not stop with the claim against the 
estate of Leland Stanford, but it goes to the others, to Hopkins, 
to Crocker, to Huntington, and the rest, too, for I will ask the 
Senator 

Mr. HOAR rose. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I think I know the point the Senator is 
going to make, and I will answer it. 

Whilst this resolution does not embrace in terms any. claim 
save that against the Leland Stanford estate, I should like to 
ask the Senator how it will be possible to set at rest the claim 
of the Government against that estate and then hold the others, 
living and dead, responsible? 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o’clock 
having arrived 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to have the consent of the Senate 
to answer the question. 

Mr. BERRY. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheChair will suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts that objection has been made. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senate allowed the Senator from Kentucky 
not only to finish his speech, but to put a question to me after 
the first announcement by the Chair as to the expiration of the 
morning hour, and when I seek to reply objection is made. 

Mr. TELLER. I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that he can goon when the unfinished business is laid before 
the Senate, if he chooses to do so, and I think he should. 

3 VICE-PRESIDENT, The Chair is not interposing any 
objection. 

Mr. HOAR. The Chair did nothing but his absolute duty. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Ishould be very glad to hear the Sen- 
ator now. Iam not interposing any objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. I must insist on the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, the title of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from nsas [Mr. 
PEFFER] is entitled to the floor on the pending amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator yield to me one moment? 

Mr.PEFFER. Certainly. LIyield temporarily to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I wish to say what I think the 
Senate generally are willing I should say at this time, in answer 
to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], this is a 
pure resolution of inquiry into equities and justice, the facts 
then to be reported to the Senate. That is all. The Senator 
from Kentucky and or Senator knows that there are a 
thousand cases of technical claims, of doubtful claims, of ques- 
tionable claims, of claims which can not be supported in lew, 
which the law officer of the Government may feel it his duty to 
press and present, and such claims have been, I was going to say 
a thousand times within my memory, relinquished by the inter- 
position of the legislative power. 

If there be a doubt, or a question, or a scintilla of a doubtora 
qorton, this noble cary may be kept, and will be kept in 

oubt for ten, twelve, or fifteen years; certainly for five or six. 
First, you have got to deal with the first mortgage; then you 
have got to see whether there is anything left after the Govern- 
ment, under its policies, shall dispose of the second mortgage. 
That being done, the United States, if there be a deficiency, 
may or may not have aclaim against this estate. A generation 
of poor children, for whom the benefits of this college are de- 
2 are to grow up, perhaps to die, before this matter is set- 

ed. 

Iremember an instance in my own State against the late Pe- 
lee W. Chandler, one of the persons connected with an insolv- 
ent bank in Boston—I have forgotten the name of the bank now— 
where we passed an act of Congress, and, on full inquiry, the 
claim was released by the unanimous vote of this and the other 
Chamber. I could name a great many other cases. 

Mr. President, if it turns out that this is a just and fair claim, 
that is one thing; if it turns out that you can not relinquish it 
without releasing individuals whom nobody expects todischarge, 
that is another thing; but what I want to do is to assert for my- 
self, as one Senator, and to have the Senate assert for itself, 
that if it turns out that there is nothing but a doubtful and ques- 
tionable equity, the Government shall at once let this charity 
go on and do its beneficent work. There is no criticism—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President 

Mr. HOAR. Let me finish the sentence before I forget it. 

There can be no criticism upon the action of the honorable 
Attorney-General. He is, in my opinion, as just, upright, care- 
ful, conscientious, and able a man as has held the office, and I 
take occasion to say this with some emphasis, because I have 
seen occasional criticisms in the newspapers in regard to other 
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matters within his professional dealings. He has done nothing, 
Iam sure, but his legal duty. But there are hundreds of cases 
where it may be the legal duty of the representative of the Gov- 
ernment to press a claim which it would be equally the honest 
and just a of the Government to abandon. 

Now, I will yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, this matter is new to me, 
and I am in the habit of seeking to understand the exact point 
presented when a matter of this importance comes up. Are we 
to understand that the proceeding spoken of on the t of the 
Government is a claim that Leland Stanford, if living, or his 
estate, now that he is dead, is individually responsible as surety 
orindorser of some sort for the mortgage the Government holds 
against the Central and Union Pacific Railroad Companies? 

Mr. HOAR. I understand itis under astockholders’ liability. 
I do not know what this may turn out to be; but I take the state- 
ments in the public press that there is a claim that underanold 
California statute there is a stockholders’ liability for the debts 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, and that, therefore, 
there is an ultimate liability. When the first mor e of the 
Government has been settled, whatever may be the disposition 
or our policy in regard to that, and then the second morigaga 
has been settled, the estates of the individual stockholders will 
then be held liable for what shall remain of that debt. 

Here is something which has gone, all of it, as 1 understand, 
to the purposes of this great charity. My resolution is simply 
to have the facts stated forthwith, so that the Senate may see 
whether, in its judgment, it is a claim that should be pressed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I understand the resolution to be one of 
inquiry. The defalcation, if there is such, for which procedure 
should be had against the estate of Mr. Stanford, is, at any rate, 
a very old one? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Itisa quat rof acentury, perhaps, since 
the defalcation, if any, took place. This proceeding might have 
been taken against Mr. Stanford any time during twenty-five 
years, while he was living. 

Mr. HOAR. Nullum tempus occurrit regi. 

Mr. VOORHEES. So it does seem to me, whether there is 
precedent or not, as so well suggested by the Senator from Ken- 
ee [Mr. BLACKBURN], there can be no harm in an inquiry of 

is sort. 

Leland Stanford walked in our midst in all his strength a short 
time ago, responsible for all he had done and for all he was do- 
ing, and if a defalcation existed for which he was responsible, 
to a fair-minded man it seems the ne proceedings should 
have taken place before the grave closed over him. He would 
have met his responsibility, whatever it was, in a manly, brave, 
honest way. k 

It seems to me also that proceedings against those who are 
now living should be instituted and keep even pace with those 
now said to be lodged and pending against Mr. Stanford’s estate. 
It seems very strongly that way to me. 

Mr. HUNTON. the Senator from Indiana will allow me, ac- 
cording to my understanding of the case he has not stated it 
correctly. 

The debt for which the Government proposes to hold the es- 
tate of Leland Stanford responsible is not now due, and this isan 
attempt on the part of the Government of the United States to 
prevent the distribution of this estate until the debt falls due. 

Mr. HOAR. - It may be twenty years. 

Mr. HUNTON. It therefore is not a defaleation occurring 
twenty-five yearsago, but a debt about to mature; and the effort 
of the Government, if one shall be made, is to prevent the dis- 
tribution of that estate, so that when the debt due to the Gov- 
ernment, oralleged to be due to the Government, matures there 
will be an estate to levy upon. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It may be that I am in error in my state- 
ment of fact; it may be that I am incorrect, or it may be that 
the Senator from Virginiaisincorrect. All the more itis right, 
reasonable, and proper that an inquiry shall be made. No harm 
can come to . of the Government which has this 
matter in chargo because of an investigation by the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate—no harm can come by such action, in 
my judgment. 

There may be others with like responsibility who have died 
and whose estates have been distributed. Ifso, itis well to know 
the fact. In other words, the more light thrown upon a subject 
of this kind the better it will be all around. 

I will not indulge at this time in an expression of personal 
feeling. Of Mr. Stanford, however, I will, while I am on my feet, 
say that he was the only very rich man, the only man of very 
groat wealth I have ever 1 known whose simplicity, 

indness, tenderness, breadth, and sublimity of character were 
not touched, tainted, sullied, or defaced by the influence of t 
riches. He was always the same simple, kindly, eleva na- 
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ture, without any trace of his 
conduct, except as they ap} 
progress and great benevolence. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a concurrent resolution to print 35,000 copies of the Report of 
the Commissioner of Education for 1891 and 1892; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a con- 
current resolution to print 10,000 copies of the Statistical Ab- 
stract of Foreign Countries for the year 1894; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. 
L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries; announced that the Presi- 
dent had on the 5th instant approved and signed the following 
act and joint resolution: 

An act (S. 1886) to facilitate the entry of steamships; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 89) making an appropriation to defray 

mses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the Senate. 
e message also announced that the President of the United 
States had on the sth instant approved and signed the following 


acts: 

An act (S. 1325) for the relief of A. P. H. Stewart; 

An act (S. 1637) for the relief of Capt. John W. Pullman; 

An act (S. 123) defining and permanently fixing the northern 
boundary line of the Warm Springs Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Oregon; 

An act (S. 755) granting the right of way to the Albany and 
Astoria Railroad Company through the Grande Ronde Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Oregon; and 

An act (S. 1266) to extend and amend an act entitled An act 
to authorize the Kansas and Arkansas Valley Railway to con- 
struct and operate additional lines of railway through the In- 
dian Territory, and for other purposes,” approved February 24, 
A. D. 1891. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the followin; 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; whic 
was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved 1 5 House of Represeatatives (the Senate concurring), That there 
be printed 10,000 copies of the Statistical Abstract of Foreign Countries for 
the 184, prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Dej *: 
2,000 cop’ for the use of the members of the Senate: 4,000copies 
of the of Representatives, and 4,000 copies for the use of the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the ee, 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; whie 
was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives of the United States (the Senate con- 
curring), That of the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1891 and 
1892 there be printed 5, copies for the use of the Senate, 10,000 copies for 
the use of the House of Representatives, and 20,000 copies for distribution 
by the Commissioner of Education. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 6814) extending the time of payment of pur- 
chasers of lands of the Omaha tribe of Indians in Nebraska, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4854) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other pu 8. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I desire to be heard this morn- 
ing on the agricultural schedule, and will begin by suggest- 


. MANDERSON. If the Senator will permit an interrup- 
tion for a moment, I should like the question to be stated so that 
we can know what is pending. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 19), line 13, after the word 
toats,” it is proposed to strike out oatmeal;“ and in line 15, 
after the words ad valorem,” to insert and oatmeal, 15 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, the peculiar manner in which 
this schedule is made up makes it necessary either to chop it up 
into small pieces and debate them one at a time or to discuss 
the subject in general and afterwards arrange the details. 
There are usually but two sides to a question, but upon the gen- 
eral subject of customs legislation, in modern times at leas 
there are three sides, and one of the sides is so rarely presen 


want e in his bearing or 
in his plans and works of great 


tothe people that, speaking generally, they do not know of its 
existence 


xis ` 

I have been interested and delighted with the sincerity and 
the evident earnestness of the Senators from the Northwestern 
States in discussing this agricultural problem, and I imagine 
that their zeal and their interest for protection to agriculture 
in the Northwest and in the South comes from their zeal for 
protection to the manufacturing industries with which they are 
more 5 acquainted. 

The States of New England do not raise enough of any kind 
of agricultural products, with two exceptions, hay and potatoes 
to supply the domestic demand, and if you will put the Stute of 
New Yorkand the State of Pennsylvania with the six New Eng- 
land States, they do not bes, beg! produce enough wheat and 
corn, at least not enough wheat, to supply the rapidly growing 
population in those busy States. 

r. PLATT. If the Senator from Kansas will permit an in- 
terruption, I will state that I think that the State of Connecticut 
does not produce of all cereals enough to supply its inhabitants 
for three months; I think not for two months. 

Mr. PEFFER. I could not well see how that could be done. 

The people in the Northeastern States live in densely popu- 
lated communities. Manufacturing has grown in wonderf wy 
rapid proportions. The people are busy, restless, energetic, 
constitute thrifty man turing communities. The villages 
are so closely connected as to markevery landscape. But when 
you come out into the great Northwestern region, where the 
farms fill up the landscape for hundreds and hundreds of miles, 
with small towns scattered along 6, 8, 10 miles apart along the 
railway, it is altogether different. Let me read to the Senate 
what we doin Kansas. I have here the report of the secretar 
of the State board of agriculture for the quarter ended Mare 
31, 1894, and on e 58 of the report I find a summary of the 
productions of our State for the two years 1892 and 1893: 

While the figures are given for those two years they relate to 
the productions of preceding years, 1891 and 1892, the returns 


hav been made up by the assessors in the spring of the suc- 
ceeding year. Take the year of 1891. Our winter wheat crop 
amoun to 70,035,980 bushels, enough to feed a po tion of 


15,000,000. Our spring wheat crop amounted to 4,502,926 bush- 
els, giving us a total production of wheat of nearly 75,000,000 
bushels. Our projuction of corn that year was 138,608,621 bush- 
els, and our production of oats the same year was 43,722,484 
bushels. Those are the four crops of the State. 

But in addition to that we produced in large quantities rye, 
barley, buckwheat, Irish potatoes. sweet potatoes, castor beans, 
cotton, sorghum cane (out of which we produce sugar), flax, 
hemp, tobacco. broom corn, Hungarian grass, Milo maize (that is 
aspecies of corn), Katlir corn (another species of corn), Jeru- 
salem corn (another species of corn), timothy, clover, bluegrass, 
alfalfa, orchard, and other tame grasses, and nature provides us 
with a large amount of prairie Then we produce wool, 
cheese, butter, meats, milk, po and eggs, garden products, 
horticultural products, some wine, honey, beeswax, and wood. 

The value of our total production in the year 1891, not inclad- 
ing live stock, reported in 1392, is put down at $164,648,955. 
There is an agricultural people for you. I have not yet read the 
number of domestic animals. Seventy to 75 percent of our peo- 

le are farmers and do their own work. The number of horses we 

ad in 1892 was $04,923; mules and asses, 79,262; milch cows, 631,- 
386; other cattle, 1,708,363; sheep, 240,568; swine, 1, 605.008, of the 
aggregate value of $109,074,141, I will state in passing that the 
number of sheep belonging to Kansas farmers has decreased from 
1,500,000 ten years ago to about one-quarter of a million at this 
time. z 

Mr. President, Kansas represents the farming element of the 
Northwest. While we have a considerable number of manufac- 
turing establishments; while we have at the capital of the State 
five large flour mills and elevators; while we have a very large 
body of coal, covering perhaps one-quarter of the State; while 
we have some zinc and some lead, yet the chief occupation of 
our people is agriculture. Our surplus of wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
and barley, but particularly of wheat, corn, and oats, is regu- 
lated in price by that which governs the grain market at Liver- 
pool, in England, where the gold standard of settlement pre- 
vails. In view of the fact that our prices are governed by the 
price of the surplus, and the price of the surplus is governed by 
the European price, it becomes a matter of very considerable 
concern to us when it is proposed either to levy duties or to re- 
move duties upon products which compete with ours, 

While that is true, it is not true in the sense that our Eastern 
neighbors regard it, That isto say, we are not so much con- 
cerned about this matter as they seem to think we are. The 
value of the agricultural exports of the United States in 1890 
amounted to the figures which I will read. I ask the attention 
of the Senate to these figures. I wish, if Ioan, to demonstrate 


1894. 
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to this body that both the Republican view and the Democratic 
view of the tariff question, so far as the Northwestern and South- 
ern farmers are concerned, are wrong—they are defective; that 
we are not interested, either as much on one side or the other 
as they think we are, andthis applies—more especially to our 
manufacturing friends in the Northeast. The value of the ani- 
mals we exported in 1890 was $33,638,128. The value of the 
animals that we imported, upon which duty was collected, was 
$3,270,277—about one-eleventh part. In other words, our im- 
ports amounted to about $1 in $11 of our exports. 8 

Now, take breadstuffs. We experts the same year $154,925,- 
927 worth of breadstuffs, and we imported $6,034,072. Compare 
154 with 6 and you see the contrast between our great exports 
and our small imports of breadstuffs. 

Now, we will take provisions. Our exportation of provisions 
amounted to $136,264,506, while our imports of provisions 
amounted to only $2,011,314. Compare 136 with 2—1 to 68, about 
and you have the proportion of our exports to our imports of 
provisions. In view of the fact that we are exporting so much 
more than we are importing, it is a matter of very little concern 
to us whether there be tariff duties levied or whether there be 
no tariff duties levied onfarm produce imported. 

I wish to speak more particularly about wheat. There isa 
wheat harvest going on in some part of the world during every 
month of the year. Beginning with January, there is wheat 
Rew in progress in Australia, New Zealand, Chile, Argentine 
Republic. 

Th February and March there is wheat harvest in progress in 
Upper Egypt, India; ; 

April—Lower Egypt, India, Syria, Cyprus, Persia, Asia Minor, 
Mexico, Cuba; 

May— Texas, Algeria, Central Asia, China, Japan, Morocco; 

June—California, Oregon, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Utah, Colorado, Missouri, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, South of France; 

July—New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Southern Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Upper Canada, Roumania, Bulgaria, Austria, Hungary, 
South of Russia, Germany, Switzerland, South of England; 

August—Central and Northern Minnesota, Dakota, Manitoba, 
Lower Canada, Colombia, Belgium, Holland, Great Britain, 
Denmark, Poland, Central Russia; 

Risk ber and October Scotland, Sweden, Norway, North of 
ussia; 

November—Peru, South Africa; 

December—Burmah, New South Wales. 

Every month of the year wheat harvest is in progress. Since 
the completion of the Suez Canal the cost of transportation of 
wheat from Bombay or Calcutta to Liverpool has been dimin- 
ished about 50 per cent, so that a bushel of wheat can now be 
carried from those ports to Liverpool or London for about 16 
cents a bushel. The farm hands ot India receive for their wages 
from 6 cents to 10 cents of our money per day. They live on 
very little. Their wants are few and easily supplied. It costs 
about 13 cents to produce a bushel of wheat in india. About 12 
cents will take it from the farm to the seaboard and put it on 
board ship. That gives us 25 cents on board the vessel. Six- 
teen cents will take the wheat to Liverpool; put on 5cents more 
to cover all expenses, and you have India wheat delivered at 
Liverpool or London for 40 to 45 cents a bushel. If you will put 
on 5 cents moe, you can deliver it in the city of New York for 
50 cents a bushel. 

In my own St ite acarefulcomputation of the cost of producing 
wheat shows that with the average cost of labor for the former— 
just what the farmers have to pay their workmen—for produc- 
He wheat, the actual cost of raising wheat on an average in 
Kansas is 50 cents a bushel. Then it costs them from 20 to 25 
cents to t rt it to New York City. Look at that average, 
Mr. President, and then you will see that our interest relates 
to another feature of this subject more than to the tariff. But 
I have not yet quite come to that point. 

Under the modern system of communication not only can 
India wheat be laid down at the figures I have given, but Rus- 
sian wheat, wheat from Australia and the Argentine Republic 
can be laid down there cheaper than we could afford to do it if 
we were not obliged to compete with those people. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to where the wheat 
comes from which is collected in England. It comes from the 
United States, India, Russia, Australia, British North America, 
Germany, Chile, Roumania, Egypt, and a small quantity from 
other countries that need not enumerated. In 1892 of the 
total receipts of wheat in England, amounting to 121,130,000 
bushels, the United States furnished 63,246,000 bushels, just a 
little over one half the total; India furnished 23,325,000; Rus- 
sia, 8,144; Australia, 3,765,000; British North America, 7,232, 


000; Germany, 1,132,000; Chile, 4,270,000; Roumania, 1,377,000; 
Turkey, 922,000; Egypt, 719,000; and the other countries scat- 
tering, 6,997,000. 5 

Fifteen or twenty years ago the United States was furnishing 
a much larger portion than this of the British demand for 
wheat. But the proportion has been constantly, though not 
regularly, diminishing, until now on an average we are supply- 
ing from 40 to 45 per cent of the demand of Great Britain and 
about the same proportion to Belgium. So you see that we have 
competitors in all pears of the world, not only in the production 
of wheat, but in the matter of transportation. It costs much 
less to carry grain over water than it does to transport it over 
land. We have the competition of foreign farmers; we have 
the competition of the carriers; we have the competition of the 
gold mongers, the money-changers. We have all these things 
to contend with. With all that we are producing such a vast_ 
quantity more than we can consume and, as I said a moment ago, 
we are a good deal more interested in competition away from 
home than we are in the matter of tariff duties on imported farm 

roduets. 
$ Now, we come to Canada. I have a statement here showing 
the quantity of grains imported into the United States from for- 
eign countries and to the amount of duty paid thereon during 
the years 1885 to 1892. The grains that are imported into the 
United States come from Canada almost wholly. 

Take wheat. In 1885 the Sayers Rates into the United 
States was 206,566 bushels, and in 1885 it was 380,540. It did not 
reach 600,000 bushels in any year until we come to the year 1892, 
when the total was 2,459,602 bushels, and in 1893 the quantity 
was 966,280 bushels. The importations of other grains been 
in rather less proportion than that of wheat. Canada is well 
adapted to the growth of wheat, but the average importation of 
wheat from Canada to the United States has not been to exceed 
700,090 bushels a year during the last ten years. If you go back 
further the range will be lower. 

But during the last ten or twelve years the annual average has 
not exceeded 500,000 to 600,000 bushels of wheut, while our ay- 
erage exportof wheat, not including flour, has been over 80,000,- 
000 bushels, and including fiour (amounting to some 40,000,000 
bushels) our total annual average exports of wheat and flour, 
reduced to wheat, has amounted to about 125,000,000 bushels, 
A little more than 25 per cent of our total production of wheat 
was sent to other countries. The importatſon was so small that 
Senators ean see we have no direct interest at all in the tariff. 

uestion. 
8 There is this point about the matter, however. I called the 
attention of the Senate to it afew days ago. Whatever we can 
save of our own market to our people by a duty upon foreign 
competing articles we ought to save. If there is any benefit to 
be derived from tariff duties by my neighbors in Dakota, in 
Montana, or farther East in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
New England, we ought to be willing to extend it to them. A 
duty upon foreign wheat will not affect the Gag of wheat any- 
where, I do not care how high you put it. I am pretty willing, 
so far as the argument is concerned, that you may gather all the 
imports of agricultural products into one great pile and dump 
them into the ocean, and it would not affect the price to the 
American farmer, not even along the border. But whatever we 
can keep out of this country by reason of tariff duties, and to 
pas extent let our own people supply our market, we ought to 

eep out. ; 

lam in favor of retaining the duties as they are under the 
present law, and by way of emphasizing that part of the argu- 
ment I wish to to the Senate a communication from the leg- 
islative committee of the National Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. Senators are probably aware that that is the oldest 
organization of farmers in the United States. There are to-day 
about 250,000 of them, most of whom are voters. This is from 
the legislative committee representing that body. Under date 
of January 30,1894, they addressed the following communication 
to Senators and Representatives in Congress: 


We, the undersigned, have been a inted a committee of the National 
Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry to urge before your honorable body 
such legislation as is deemed by our order essential to the prosperity of the . 
agricultural interests of our country; and in attempting to eee See 
duty we find ft necessary to emphatically object to some of the ges 
3 by the agricultural schedule of the so-called Wilson tariff bill. and 

so doing we have nothing to say for or against protection as a policy of 
the 5 but as a revenue measure every American citizen is in- 


tere: x 
We deem it the true policy of the National Government to collect its rev- 
enues, as much as possible, from duties on imports, as being a system of 
taxation more equitable and less burdensome when justly distributed than 
direct taxation u the industries and property of our people, thus leaving 
this class of subjects to the States for taxation for the collection of their 
revenues, as they can not levy an im tax unter the Constitution of the 
General Government. Another reason why foreign trade should pay import 
duties is that our Government must maintain wharves and warehouses for 
accommodation of their trade, and this trade shouid justly pay for this 
privilege out of which it is proposed to gain a livelihood. 
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The members of our order, of course, differ in their views upon the details 
of equitable tariff legislation. Itis not the duty of the order to interfere 
with the free exercise of the rights of our members as citizens. 


crease, of ouragricultural exports to all those countries is hardly 
worth talking about. Kansas alone could supply all that we are 
sending there, and would hardly feel it. 


parties on general principles our order cheerfully accepts thesituation and | We can spare eight or ten million bushels of wheat and hardl 
only insists that the policy thus indorsed 7 know it is gone out of the 75,000,000; and with corn we coul 


our ceuntry. 
When the e decided for the 8 licy at the polls we asked 
peor posed revision 2 culture should 8 the 


same full 
and fully consid and, with one exception, all that we asked was incor- 
in the tariff laws of our country, and the farmers were largely in- 
enone f greg ten! the Amerie 8 pan asa pe raone wet ons 
ter prices for hay, ey, Vegetables, potatoes, beans, live stock, poultry, 
eggs, tobacco, fruits, 5 many other products, which were not oppressive 
to those engaged in other vocations. 
In the change of the political situation of our country our farmers had 


supply the world. Our agricultural expansion can not be ex- 
pected to grow much in that direction, because they raise wheat 
in the Argentine, and they not only produce it there, but they 
export it to the places where our wheat comes in competition 
with it. SowithChile. That is true not only as respects wheat, 
but as to corn, sheep, wool, and hides. There is no outlet for 
the American farmer in that region. 

Mr. President, there is a little island about 3,000 miles away, 
scarcely larger than my own beautiful State, that has a history. 
In 1890, when we sent only $28,000,000 worth of farm products 
to all the South American countries, we sent $369,973,564 to 
that little island of Great Britain. Our total exportation to 
that island in 1890 was 8144, 459,009, and out of that $444,000,000, 
$369,000,000 represented agriculture. But nobody is proposing 
a treaty of reciprocity with the Island of Great Britain, where 
our farm produce goes in competition with the farm produce of 
other portions of the world. : 

I believe in reciprocity, Mr. President, and have believed in 
it a long time. I tope that out of the reciprocity movement 
begun by the Republican party we shall eventually reach a pe- 
riod when the nations of the world shall trade one with the 
other as freely as the people of the American States trade with 
one another. 

Mr. President, I have said about all thatI wish osay. Iwant 
to impress upon the Senate the thought that, so far as the farm- 
ers of the Northwest, South, and Southwest are concerned, we 
are not disposed to turn our hand over for all your protective 
tariffs. Iwant my Northeastern friends specially to understand 
that if we can not in some way receive equal or at least nearly 
equal advantages out of your tariff policy—and I say yours—the 
time will come when we shall be compelled to look elsewhere 
for the markets for our surplus. We expect always to sell to 
you; we want to go to your markets; but when it eomes to a State 

ike Kansas, with a surplus of fifty or sixty million bushels of 
wheat and your people are not able to take it all, and the price 
you pay us is governed by the price we can get in some other 
country, if we can in any way increase the value of our products 
by decreasing the cost of transportation or diminishing the dis- 
tance between our farms and our market, it is to our interest to 
do so, and we most certainly will do so. 

It is time that we come together upon common ground. We 
are all Americans: we are scattered over a large country and 
have diversified interests. Some people imagine that the tariff 
is a mere local question, and it seems from this debate that 
that doctrine is true. But, Mr. President, we are growing so 
fast and our interests are becoming so much interwoven, one 
with the other, that we must have anational system of revenue, 
one that will spread all over the country and do equal justice to 
all interests, and it is time for men who areinterested in manu- 
facturing to understand what the relations of agriculture are to 
the markets of the world. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I cannot in justice to my 
own convictions, or the interests of the people whom I am en- 
deavoring to represent in this Chamber, permit the agricultural 
schedule of this bill to be passed upon without submitting a few 
more observations in reference to what I consider its unjust na- 
ture. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] read a circular from 
the National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry, dated in Janu- 
ary last. I have in my hand a circular from the same organiza- 
tion which was addressed to the members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives onthe 4th day of October, 1893, and, 
as there are in my own little State nearly two hundred granges 
of the Patrons of Husbandry, the membership being made up 
of men belonging to the various eesti organizations, I thin 
it is well to put in the RECORD this appeal from this great or- 
ganization against the adoption of the agricultural schedule in 
the bill, and let these men judge who are their friends in this 
contest. The circular is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 4, 1883. 
To the Members of the Senale and of the House of Representatives. 


GENTLEMEN: In behalf of the farmers of the United States, we ask your 
honorable committee to leave undisturbed the duties now imposed ie 
agricultural products which are imported into this country, to be sold in 
competition with the products of the farmers of the United States. It is 
generally conceded that, in former revisions of the tariff, agriculture has 
not received the same measure of protection accorded to other industries; 
and, in the late revision, the farmers appeared before the committee and se- 
cured, in nearly every instance, such duties as have proven of great benefit 
to them; and they desire that these duties be maintained as long as protec- 
tion is accorded to any industry in the land. 

We earnestly protest against the removal of the duty from any agricul- 
tural product, such as wool, vegetables, fruits, hay, eggs, live stock, dairy 
products, and tobacco, unless the products of the factory and mire be also 


ries and such ucts as might be imported that would directly come in 
competition with American agricultural productions ‘and American manu- 
‘actures, 


Tus legislative committee of the National Grange, at the special session 
of Congress advised the Committee of Ways and Means of the importance 
of taking care of the agricultural interests in drafting a revised tariff bill. 

{ the poopie at the poll we should have noting to say against it, but be- 
ot t. e at the S we sho ve no to say st it, bu 
cause 2 be islation is very unjust, in so far as it pertains to the 
farmers, and unfairly discriminates ne the interests of agriculture by 
virtually abandoning the New England, New York, and coast trade to Can- 
ada and other fore: countries, by reason of proximity and cheap water 
transportation, which in effect br! the producers in foreign countries 
closer to these markets than our American farmers in the interior, who must 
transport by the more costly methods of rail. 

The t bulk of agricultural products imported into the United States 
from ada and countries beyond the sea are consumed in our seaboard 
cities and great manufacturing centers of the East, which should be pre- 
served as a market for the products of the farmers of the United States. 

The grangers appreciate the benefits resulting to farmers 
from an aggregation of workers in other departments of in- 
dustry. ey make markets for the products of the farm, and 
the grangers, while devoted to their own calling, are anxious to 
see their manufacturing neighbors come as close to them as pos- 
sible. 

Your petitioners respectfully maintain that the difference in the cost of 
agricultural productions in the United States and in foreign countries should 

ed as a just measure of the duties which may be laid upon the prod- 
ucts of foreign agriculture for 7 — protection of American farmers. The cost 


‘po 
tion, by 44 per cent, owing to the price of labor. This is at least 10 per cent 


culture, and the cost of tural productions in countries beyond the sea 
is even less than in C. owing to the same cause. 


When that committee was called before the Committee on 
Ways and Means in the House of Representativesin 1890 to sug- 
gest rates of duties upon agricultu produci they enumerated 
some forty-two different articles, and the average ad valorem 
rate of duty which they requested upon the different farm prod- 
ucts was less than 25 per cent. I mention this to show how lib- 
eral the farmer is compared with the manufacturer. Ina short 
time we will come to the wool schedule. Itis proposed to put 
wool upon the free list and leave a tariff of 40 to50per cent upon 
manufactured woolen goods. The farmer is willing to take a 
low average rate of duty upon his products. 

A few words about reciprocity, and that will be all I care to 
say this morning. A good deal was said here yesterday, and 
especially by the Republicans who took part in the discussion, 
as to the great value to the farmer of the reciprocity treaties 
which have been negotiated with the people south of us. Ido 
not now recall anything that was said by anybody in relation to 
our advantages with Germany or with Austria-Hungary, but 
great stress was laid upon the benefits that we were deriving 
and were likely to derive from increased commercial relations 
with the people south of us. I have here a statement showing 
the character and the extent of our trade with the countries 
south = us in 1890, the year when the present tariff law was 
enacted. 

To the six States of Central America and the twelve nations of 
South America and the West India Islands our entire exports 
amounted to $68,104,983. Of that amount agriculture furnished 
$28,405,904, just a little over one-third, while the rest was sup- 
plied by manufactures. The object of the reciprocity treaties 
with the southern countries was not to benefit the farmers. 
That was a mere incident. It is like the matter of protection 
and revenue. When you have a change of the crank it is pro- 
tection with the incident of revenue, or revenue with the incident 
of protection, as the case may be. The benefit to the farmers to 
flow from our reciprocity arrangements with southern countries 
was a mere incident that should follow the benefits to come to 
the manufacturers by opening trade in that region. 

Our manufactures at that time were nearly two-thirds of our 
total exports to all those countries, and notwithstanding the 
fact that there has been a small increase, indeed as to Cuba 
quite a large increase, of our commerce, yet the aggregate in- 
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left without 
the same as cloth is the finished product of the manufacturer. 
We — 5 no class discrimination in our favor and ask that none be made 


us, 
Very respectfully, yours, 
PE ee J.H. BRIGHAM, 


JOHN TRIMBLE, 
Legislative Committee. 


The three gentlemen who sign this circular are very well 
known to some of us. I believe they do not all belong to one 
olitical party, but they represent this great organization of the 
armers of the United States, and their words; it seems to me, 
ought to have a great deal of influence upon the National Con- 
ress, 
$ Tt is true, as the Senator from Kansas 155 PEFFER] said a 
little time ago, that New England agriculture does not amount 
toa great deal when the products of the entire country are 
taken into consideration, but it does amount to very considera- 
ble tothe New England people. The fact is that agriculture is 
progressing in some of the New England States rather than 
3 I have not had an opportunity to examine the 
census of 1890, but I did examine the census of 1880, and I found 
that in the State of New Hamsphire we hadin 1880, 1,531 more 
farms than we had in 1870, showing that our people are turning 
back to the land to get a support for themselves and their fam- 
ilies, and we need and ought to have adequate protection for 
our agriculture as well as for our manufactures. 

What this bill will do to the agricultural and lumber interests 
of New Hampshire is stated in a letter which I incorporated in 
some remarks I madein the Senate on the 20th of April, but 
which I desire to reproduce. It comes from one of the leading 
citizens of Coos County, N. H., a county where Democracy has 
always flourished. The Democrats of County have hereto- 
fore been as stulwart and impregnable as the granite hills under 
whose shadow they live, but there are indications that they are 
oe cured of the habit of voting the Democratic ticket, and 

have no doubt what the result will be in that county at the 
next election. The letter was written by the Hon. Chester B. 
Jordan, of Lancaster, and is as follows: 

There is no question as to the effect of the Wilson bill in Coos. It gets in 


Its deadly work all over the county. There is not another county in the land 
where the changes in the tariff schedules affect so great a proportion of the 


ple. 
Are is our situation: We have two great interests, lumber and agricul- 
ture. Lumber, of course, is the great interest, and has for thirty years. 
in of special A noaa for raising potatoes, oth ahi s ELAM TEOD C na 
8 ichness for po oa a grass crop. 

Now, this condition of soil is peculiar, almost — . — It is found in only 
two other localities in the United States Northern New York and Northern 
Maine. The same soil conditions prevail in Canada, just across the line from 
us, where they can raise just as good potatoes, just as good hay, and just as 

ood oats as we can—and just as many of them, too, for they are just as 
ht as we are, and their labor costs them only about half what our labor 


costs us. 
There 2 have not only to compete t the Canadian natural ad- 
which 


van are the same as ours, but have also to meet an economic 
condition of low wages which we have not. The protective tariff duties have 
thus far stood between the Coos farmer and the Canadian farmer’s unequal 
advantages. The Wilson bill will, ina large measure, remove that defense. 
That is the situation which confronts the men who are en- 
ed in lumber manufacturing and in the cultivation of the 
soil in Northern New Hampshire. Already the Democratic 
ty has put lumber on the free list. By that act they will 
estroy some of our most enterprising, vigorous, and prosperous 
towns in the northern part of my State. Now, it is proposed to 
reduce the duty on agricultural products to such an extent that 
Heaven only knows what shall become of the New Hampshire 
farmer. And, so far as I can discover, this is being done in the 
interest of Canada, and of Canada alone. Why itis being done 
no Senator has yet undertaken to explain. 

Mr. President, I have some knowledge of Canada and the 
Canadian people. It was either my fortune or my misfortune 
to have been born under the British flag in the province of 
Canada, and I have kept in touch with the people and the legis- 
lation of that country during all my life. I read the Canadian 
e I know what they are er | about and what 
they have been saying during the discussion of the pending bill. 
Let me call the attention of the Senate to a few significant ut- 
terances which have been clipped from newspapers in the prov- 
inces during the last two or three months. 

The St. John (New Brunswick) Telegraph editorially said, in 
speaking of the Wilson bill: 


Now we will have a Canadian boom. 


Mr. President, if there is to be a Canadian boom in lumber, in 
spronata; in manufactured products, it will be at the expense 
of the United States and at the expense of no other country un- 
der the sun. 

The Toronto Globe said: 
The free list is most comprehensive, and is advantageous to Canadians. 


tection. Wool is the finished production of the farmer, just The Montreal Herald said: 


Our trade with the United States, which has rapidly fallen off for the last 
ten years, will pick up wonderfully if the Wilson bill becomes a law. 

The Montreal Gazette declares: 

Canada’s interestin the measure is somewhat extensive. 

And adds: 

It is evident that this fact was not forgotten by the framers of the bill. 

Well, Mr. President, of course that fact was not forgotten. 
As I said in former remarks made on this bill: 

The Wilson bill is fashioned for the benefit of foreign producers irrespect- 
‘ive of nationality or alleziance. It is a world-wide measure, desi, to 
give English, German, French, Canadian, Mexican, and Asiatic alike full 
access to American markets. The only people it is intended to injure are 
American people, and it will not permanently give American consumers a 
single article for less than is now paid, 

That was my contention on the 16th day of January last, and 
I unhesitatingly repeat it in the light of eveuts which have oc- 
curred since then. 

Why, even a lone woman in Prince Edward Island has, to use 
a common phrase, caught on” to the purposes of the Demo- 
cratic party as expressed in this bill. I find an advertisement 
in the Weekly Patriot, published at Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, under date of March 15, 1894, in these words: 

As the Democratic party in the States are taking the McKinley duties off 
our cultural products, and next summer farming will be more profitable 
than heretofore, the subscriber would hereby intimate that she is about to 
sell her fine farm, etc. 

Mr, President, let me ask why strike this blow at New Eng- 
land agriculture? Surely our farmers have a sufficiently hard 
struggle to get along now. Why make it harder for them? 

A few Says ago I quoted from Paul Clifford the delicious ad- 
vice given by honest Peggy Lole to Leetle Paul, and I might 
have added that after Peggy had told Paul how tosecure results 
by insinuation rather than by bluster, the old woman placed in 

aul's hand the sum of 5 halfpence and 1 farthing, and stroking 
his head fondly further admonished him in these words: There 
boy, you does right not to play for ee it's a loss of time! 
But play with those as be less than yourself, and then you can 
go for to beat ’em if they says you go for to cheat.” 

Doubtless the members of the Finance Committee are familiar 
with Bulwer's weung, and that fact may explain why in this 
bill the big States of Texas, South Carolina, Missouri, and Ar- 
kansas have adopted n ideas of morality and have 
attacked the little States of New England. Likely they comfort 
their consciences in the thought that because of their size they: 
‘can go for to beat us if we say they go for to cheat,” which we 
most assuredly do say. 

bir peal pps the present bill not only strikes a blow at New 
England agriculture, but at the same time it proposes to destroy 
the home market for our farm products by lowering the rate of 
duties on cotton, woolen, and other manufactures to a point 
that will be utterly disastrous to many of our industries. 

Our farmers are now getting along comfortably well for the 
reason that the manufacturing villages and cities, scattered all 
over our New England States, furnish a ready market for every 
surplus bushel of grein thatthe farmers can raise, but the prop- 
osition in this bill is to open not only our markets to the farm 
products of other lands, but at the same time to strike down our ` 
manufacturing industries and thus destroy the capacity for con- 
suming the products of New England farms. ; 

For a moment letus look at the present condition of manufac- 


turing in the New England States. The great Amoskeag cor- 
poration in the city of Manchester, N. H., one of the rag 


manufacturing corporations in the world, employing It 
busy times more than 8,000 men and women, but at the present 
time having a pay roll amounting to less than one-half what it 
ordinarily does, isan iliustration of what is going on all over the 
New England States. A little time ago I addressed a letter to 
Hon. Herman F. Straw, agent of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company, asking his opinion as to the results of the passage of 
the bill that is now under consideration. Mr. Straw, I will 
frankly say, is a Republican, but he is a very conservative busi- 
ness man and a gentleman who is always careful in his utter- 
ances. On the 30th day of April I recelved Mr. Straw’s reply, 
which is as follows: 
AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Manchester, N. H., April 30, 1894. 

My DEAR SIR: Your letter is received. 

It seems to me that the cause of our present troubles is perfectly plain. 
It is the profound distrust of the Democratic party which has been felt for 
the last year Dy overy one at the North who has anything to lose. 

Distrust of Democratic financial policy ca the financial panic of 
lastsummer. The dread of the Wilson bill causes the industrial depression 
of to-day. With this menace in view no manufacturer to-day desires to 
make goods for the future, and no workman dares spend for clothes to- da 
the money he fears he may soon need for food. : 

Itis very difficult for a Republican to understand how a measure, the pros- 
pect of which has produced so much disaster, can be anything but ruinous 
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in its results, and it seem to me that our Republican Senators are in duty 
bound to use every means to prevent its enactment. 

You ask me what effect the Wilson bill would have on the cotton-manu- 
fact industry. It the cotton schedule of the Wilson bill could be sub- 
stituted for that of the McKinicy bill and the remainder of the McKinley law 
retained, I think most of our cotton mills cloth could continue to 


making 
. Yun, although some would be very badiy hurt and all would probably be 


. 


driven to make large reductions in wages. Tho hosiery and yarn mills I am 
told by those — 90 interested would probably be closed. 

But the Wilson bill goes farther than this and ruins the manufacturers by 
first ruining our customers, 

The mills of the United States could supply the wants of double our nop: 
ulation if our people were accustomed to live line the peasants and work- 

ple of Europe. Democratic policy has driven them a long way in this 
tion, and you see everywhere mills stopped or running short time. 

Only the abandonment or defeat of this policy can restore the ability of 
our people to consume goods and start the mills again, 

Yours, truly, 
H. F. STRAW, Agent. 

Hon. JACOB H. GALLINGER, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Yesterday I clipped from the Lowell (Mass.) Courier, a news- 
per printed in one of the great manufacturing cities of that 
tate, an item concerning the woolen industry of that city, which 
reads as follows: 

The ingrain department of the Lowell Company is shut down entirely, and 
the brussels de omens is running on a 3 basis, and may stop 
any day. The Belvidere woolen mills are in operation, but are not at all 
certain that they will run this summer. They do not run on orders. The 
Faulkner mills are doing very little indeed, and that little very spasmodi- 
cally. mys Bese rota this week, but will probably stop for a fortnight, begin- 

on 


next day. 
The Middlesex is running short time now, after a shut down, with no cer- 


tainty that it will be able torun during the hot weather. The Merrimack 
woolen mills have orders for only two or three weeks ahead. On the whole, 
the prospect is that the woolen will enjoy a vacation this summer quite 
as protracted as that of the cotton mills. xtracting sunbeams from cu- 
cumbers is a flourishing industry compared with the task of getting any 
comfort from the existing or prospective manufacturing situation. 

I find in the Washington Post of this morning a dispatch from 
Providence, R. I., the home of the distinguished Senator from 
that State [Mr. ALDRICH], in these words: 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 6. 
every woolen mill in the southern part of the State, from Bast 
to the Connecticut line, has shut down. 

Mr. President, that is the situation that confronts New Eng- 
land to-day—destruction to her manufacturing and her agricul- 
tural interests alike. 

Pass this bill and New England will bs seriously injured, but 
Texas will get her Mexican ponies cheap under the action of the 
Senate Ne Louisiana sugar will boom; South Carolina 
rice will be enormously protected; North Carolina peanuts will 
be taken care of; and the South generally will escape the dis- 
aster that must necessarily come to the Northern States. 

Yesterday a distinguished Southern Senator, in a somewha 
jocular way, said to me that I was constantly uttering threats 
in thisdiscussion against the Southern States. [have not meant 
to do that, certainly not without a full consciousness of what I 
believe is to be the inevitable result of this contest between the 

rotective policy of the Republican party and the free-trade pol- 
lr of the Democratic party of the Southern States, if it is to be 
carried to the extent now ey TI But, Mr. President, if itis 
so ordered let the blow fall. the Democratic party of this 
country, under the lead of the South, has determined in their 
wisdom, if wisdom it be, to strike down the industries of the 
great North, Isay let the blow fall, and we will take care of our- 
selves as best wo can. 

There is fortunately in this country a court of appeal from 
the decisions of the American Congress and the American Ex- 
ecutive. That appeal is to the ple, and that appeal in due 
time will be e, and for one I have no apprehensions as to 
the result. Many States have already spoken, and if the solid 
South wants to be confronted by a solid North, the enactment 
of this bill will accommodate them in that ect. If asec- 
tional contest is to be precipitated upon us we will endeavor to 

t ourselves through an ap to the justice and the in- 
ty of the people of the great Northern States. 

ow, Mr. President, I have said all I care to say on this ques- 
tion. I have no desire to unfairly delay the vote on this bill, 
although I shall insist upon fair and full discussion of the lead- 
ing schedules. As I a moment ago, if the blow must fall, 
if wool must be on the free list, if lumber must be on the free 
list, if agriculture is to receive its death blow, if the duties on 
the manufactures of woolen goods must be reduced moro than 
one-half and the duties on the manufactures of cotton reduced 
one-third, if the interests of the people among whom I have 
lived for many years, and who have greatly honored me, are to 
be struck down, then let the blow come, and let us next Novem- 

ber submit our case to the intelligent arbitrament of the 

le of the great North, who have always stood loyal to the t 

terests of the American Republic. 

Reco CAREY addressed the Senate. After having spoken some 
ey 


Near] 
Green’ 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, do I understand the Sen- 
ator from hd ede to say that, when the contract was passed 
authorizing Capt. Eads to deepen the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, it was done exclusively by the Republican party? 

Mr. CAREY. Isay the Republican party were in power and 
directed it to be done. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Was not the other branch of the Na- 
tional Legislature in charge of the Democrats at that time? 

Mr. CAREY. I am not certain of that. I do not remember 
exactly what year it was. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. My recollection is that the Democratic 
party was then in control of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HOAR. J was a member of the committee in the House 
of Representatives who reported the bill of Capt. Eads, and 
had prohably as much to do with it as any human being. It was 
a Republican House, and the bill was reported by the Commit- 
tes on Railroads and Canals—I think that was the title of the 
committee—which was then under the chairmanship of Mr. 
McCrary, of Iowa, afterwards Secretary of War. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Does the Senator recollect what year 
that was? 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, if it will not disturb the Sena- 
tor from W goning, I will state the narrative. 

Mr. CAREY. It will not disturb me at all. 

Mr. HOAR. I think Iam not mistaken in saying that it was 
the first Congress during the second term of President Grant. 
At the risk of what may seem to bə not a little personal vanity 
I should like to tell the story to the Senator from Louisiana of 
one of the most remarkable incidents of my own life. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I shall be glad to hear it. 

Mr.HOAR. Capt. Eads came before that committee and stated 
his belief that the mouth of the Mississippi could only becleared 
by the jetty system. The committee referred his case to a board 
of engineers of the United States, consisting of twenty able and 
experienced scientific men, and they reported unanimously that 
the scheme was impracticable, with the single exception of Gen. 
Barnard, a brother of President Barnard, of Columbia College, 
who was the chairman of the board, and who dissented. 

Capt. Eads made his argument, and the committee appointed 
to meet him a week or two later to consider and decide ues- 
tion. When they met, they unanimously voted a: st Capt. 
Eads’sscheme. He wasinattendance, waiting outside, and when 
the committee came out, and he received the communication, he 
seemed almost broken-hearted. It was a-disappointment of the 
great desire and ambition of his life. 

I went with Capt. Eads into the committee room and told him 
that [ was entirely satisfied he was right in his view, but I 
thought he would see that it was presumptuous for any member 
of that committee, under such circumstances, to set up his own 
opinion against the practically unanimous opinion of a board of 
e eers of the United States; and I asked Capt. Eads if it was 
not possible for him to make some scheme by which he should 
accomplish something, say the deepening of the channel 1 foot, 
or some small depth, then get paid for that, and then, having 
gino further and got another foot, to be paid for that, and soon, 

Japt. Eads caught at the idea, and said he would muke a bill on 
that plan, and that I might pos any strictness of obligation into 
it which I could devise, and he would accept it, ereupon 
Capt. Eads went ag He subsequently brought back his bill, 
and I sat down with him and perfected it. 

I went into the committee at its next meeting, moved a recon- 
sideration of its vote, and carried that reconsideration by one ma- 
jority. The bill was reported to the House of Representatives, 
passed, and became a law; and I have in my p on, given 
me by Capt. Eads, a bound copy of the history of the Mississippi 
jetties, in which he has written the history of that transaction 

n his own hand and signed it with his own name; ‘and—the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana will perhaps pardon me a little garrulity or 
egotism—I take great comfort, whatever else my public life may 
have had of failure or of folly or mistake, in the knowledge 
that, whatever value the jetties at the mouth of the e 
River are to the people of New Orleans or to the people of the 
Mississippi Valley, it never would have been gained but for a 
Massachusetts abolitionist. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the Senator from Wyoming yield 
to nre? S 

Mr. CAREY. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The Senator from Wyoming stated that 
the enactment of the law, under the provisions of which what 
are known as the Eads ae were constructed at the mouth of 
the Mississippi River, in the House of Representatives was due 
entirely to the Republican party. The Republican party in the 


House of Representatives was overthrown in the November elec- 
tion of 1874. < 
The Democratic party came into 
held the Forty-fourth, the Forty-fift 


porer in March, 1875, and 
, and the Forty-sixth Con- 
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gresses. What is known as the Keifer Congress came in in March, 
1881. Ishall not assert positively, but my recollection is that it 
was between March 4, 1875, when the Democratic party came 
into power in the House of Representatives, and March 4, 1881, 
when the Republican party came into power in the House of 
Representatives, that the law was passed to which the Senator 
from Wyoming refers. Isay I am speaking merely from recol- 
lection. I have sent to the Library for the act itself, and’ when 
it comes, if L find that [am mistaken in my statement I shall rise 


and correct it. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to say to the Senator that he 
can not look up that record too quickly. I had a personal ac- 
qua intance with Capt. Eads for many years. I took the utmost 
interest in the jetty system from the beginning.. I was one of 
the foolish men who did not know much about it, but insisted 
that the engineers of the Government did not know anything 
about it: but certainly the conception of the enterprise was be- 
fore the time the Senator from Louisiana has stated. I think it 
was several years before the Democrats came into power, I 
think the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], who sits look- 
ing toward me, knows that, for he was a friend of Capt. Eads, 
and knows something about the matter. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iwasmerelys 
Perhaps other Senators are correct 
not then in Congréss., 

Mr. HOAR. I was. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I have listened with a cu- 
rious sort of interest to this discussion about Capt. Eads. Iknew 
him well. He was born in Indiana, born in the dear, good old 
county of Dearborn, and my relations with him were exceedingly 
pleasant and instructive to me. He wasa wonderful man; he 
was a man of very great ability. He was a Democrat, so far as he 
had politics; but he had no politics about the jetties. He ac- 
knowledged his obligation to men of all parties and all sections, 
and was grateful for the help which came to him, believing that 
he was entitled toit. He was a manof great mind, and grasped 
this question withoutfaltering. He had nodoubts or misgivings 
as to his success or the correctness of his scheme. I have trav- 
eled over the mountains with him and talked by the hour with 
him, and such a thing as one political or the other claim- 
ing the entire credit of the jetty system would have been a bur- 
lesque to his great scientific mind. z 

T think that is justice to Capt. Eads's memory. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President,it is not important whether 
both branches of Congress were under the control of the Re- 
publican party or not at the time the legislation for the improve- 
ment of the mouth of the Mississippi River was enacted. I 
simply wanted to make the point that, so far as the Republican 
party is concerned, it has not been, in making appropriations of 
money for public purposes or in passing laws imposing duties 
or giving bounties, a sectional party. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Wyoming pardon me 
one moment? - 

Mr.CAREY. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I have here the original statute, section 4, of the 
actapproved March 3, 1875, which is the first year of Gen. Grant's 
CE term. The statute reads: 


SEC. 4. That James B. Eads, of St. Louis, Mo., be, and heis hereby, author- 
ized, with such others as may be associated with him, on the conditions 
hereinafter mentioned, to construct such permanent and sufficient jetties, 
and such auxiliary works as are necessary to create and anently main- 
tain, as hereinafter set forth, a wide and erg channel ween the South 
Pass of the Mississippi River and the Gulf of Mexico, etc. 


T shall not detain the Senate by reading the whole of the en- 
actment. It is found on , volume 18, part 3, of the 
United States Statutes at Large. 7 

Mr. TELLER. What is the date of the approval of the act? 

Mr. HOAR. March 3, 1875. The first Congress in Gen. 
Grant’s second term was a Republican Congress, when this stat- 
ute was passed. It had got through the House of Representa- 
tives in a separate bill, if I recollect, but it finally in an 
3 bill. All the detail is given here, going over sev- 
eral pages. 

I agree with what the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] 
has said, that there is no politics in thisquestion. The Senator 
is entirely right. I should as soon think of attributing poli- 
tics to the Constitution of the United States. There is no poli- 
tics in it; but it happened to be the fact that this law passed at 


the time I have stated. 
Mr. President, if the Senator from 


ing from recollection. 
what they state. I was 


Mr. BLANCHARD. 
Wyoming will permit me, and if the Senator from Massachusetts 
give me his attention, I had sent for the statutes, and have 
just received them. Idiscovered thatthe law granting this con- 
tract to Capt. Eads wasapproved March 3, 1875, and was justawait- 
ing an opportunity to get the floor tomakethatstatement. That 
was the day before the Democrats came into power in 1875 in 
the House of Representatives. 


Mr. TELLER. I should like to say a word, because I was un- 


der the impression that this act had been passed a little earlier 
than that. The matter was very thoroughly discussed amongst 
the engineers of the United States. In those days I gave a great 
deal more attention than I have of late years to matters of that 
kind. Iwas taking an engineering journal and keeping up with 
the engineering progress of the country, having some natural 
taste in that direction. The jetties were a matter of general 
discussion long before the act was passed. The proposition was 
floating about amongst engineers, and was understood before the 
statute was passed and the report of which the Senator from 
Massachusetts has spoken was made. 

Mr. HOAR. At the previous session. 

Mr. TELLER. At the previous session. 
great deal of discussion about it. 

I said there never was any politics in it so far as I know, and 
there is nowhere anybody who ever paid any attention to poli- 
tics when he came to vote upon a proposition of that kind. I 
think it was absolutely left for the Senator from Louisiana to 
make a political proposition out of a 1 of this kind. 

Mr. CHAND If the Senator from Wyoming will allow 
me, while on this subject, I should like to the attention of 
the Senator from Louisiana to his suggestion made the other 
day in reference tothe veto by President Arthur of the river 
and haroor bill, for voting to pass which bill over the Presi- 
dent's veto the Senator from Louisiana kindly praised and com- 
mended the Senator from Massachusetts. e Senator from 
Colorado at that time called attention to the fact that President 
Arthur’s Administration distinguished itself for its efforts in 
behalf of the Mississippi River. I do not wish to delay longer 
than to call the attention of the Senator to President Arthur's 
record on that subject, which will be found in Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pædđia of American Biography. I read: 

In the annual message of 1881 the improvement of the Mississippi River 
was recommended. On 17th April, 1882, by special ops Y. Congress was 
urged to provide for closing existing gaps in levees, ™ and to adopt a sys- 
tem for the permanent improvement of the nav. 
the security of the valley. Special m os ont subject were also sent 
Sth January and 2d A „ 1834. Appro tions were made of $8,500,000 for 

rmanent work; and in 1882 of 000, and in 1884 of over 8150.000 for the re- 
ief of the sufferers s, the amount in the year 3 bal- 
ance left from 8500.00 8 on account of the floods in the 0. 

These relief appro: ms were expended under the 
of the Secretary of War. On August 1, 1832, the 
and harbor bill, making appropriations of $18,743,875, on the ground that the 
amountgreatiy exceeded the needs of the country for the then current fis- 
cal year, and because it contained “appro tions for purposes not for the 
common defense or general welfare, which did not “promote commerce 
among the States, but were, on the contrary, entirely for the benefit of the 
particular localities where it was “proposed to make the improvements.“ 

The bill, on August 2, passed Congress over the veto by 122 yeas to 59 nays 
in the House, and 41 yeas to 16 nays in the Senate. In connection with this 
subject it was suggested to Congress in the annual messages of 1882, 1883, 
and 1884, that it would be wise to adopt a constitutional amendment, allow- 
ing the President to veto in part only any bill 89 moneys. A 
special message of January 8, 1834, commended to Congress, as a matter of 
groat public interest, the cession to the United States of the Illinois and 

chigan Canal in order to secure the construction of the Hennepin Canal 
to connect Lake Michigan by way of the Illinois River with the Mississippi. 


I merely wanted to bring fully to the view of the Senator from 
Louisiana the factthat that Administration, although the Pres- 
ident felt constrained to veto that particular bill for the rea- 
sons given, was as Sey in favor of appropriations for 
the Mississippi River for the levee system as well as the jetty 
ee as any Administration that has ever been in power in 
this Sow 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I wish to say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that I conceded that exact matter in the following 
language in the very speech to which he refers: 

We, from the valley of the great river, recognized in President Arthur, 
then the Chief Executive, a friend of liberal appropriations for the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River and the 8 of its alluvial valley. I 
well recollect the message upon that subject which he transmitted to - 
gress wherein he recommended liberal treatment of the river. 

Red the Senator and myself do not differ at all upon that ques- 
tion. s i 
Mr. CHANDLER. I did not say we do. I remember very 
well that after the Senator's attention had been called to the 
subject he recognized the fact that President Arthur had been 
persistent, in season and out of season, in recommending appro- 
priations for the improvement of the Mississippi River, for 
the benefit of the South. Itis apparent that there can be no 
better illustration of the obligation of the Government in con- 
nection with a contract like the sugar bounty, extending from 
year to year, than the contract made as far back as 1875 with 
cae Eads, which extended over several years before it was fin- 
ished. 

ra gh Will the Senator from Wyoming allow me a mo- 
ment 

Mr. CAREY. Certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. I call the attention of the Senator from Louis- 
iana to the fact that the Chambers of Commerce of New York 


There had been a 


n of the river and for 
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and of Boston have at least twice appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Commerce advocating an appropriation which 
should be ample to complete the entire levee system of the Mis- 

` sissippi River and save the lands from overflow. I have not 
heard any chambers of commerce from any other part of the 
country making that advocacy before our committee. That has 
been twice done by those two chambers of commerce. 

Another thing has been, I think, somewhat remarkable. Ido 
not claim more magnanimity for the North than I think it is en- 
titled to; but in the Committee on Commerce of the Senate the 
claim has been made on the partof the South over and over again 
that they needed more appropriations than the North because 
theirs were held up during five years of the war, admitting per- 
haps that they brought on the war, too; and that committee has 
conceded without any hesitation that claim and has continually 
reported improvements for the South in large measure for the 
reason that for five years no appropriations were made for that 
part of the country. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. With the permission of the Senator from 
Wyoming, I wish to say to the Senator from Maine that I too 
have had a good deal to do in the last ten or twelve years with 
appropriations which have been made for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors throughout the country. Appropriations 
liberal in character have n made for the harbors and the 
rivers of the South, but ä just as liberal in char- 
acter have been made for the rivers and harbors of the North. 
It is a fact that the great rivers of this country are located in 
the South, and thére is more need of river improvements in the 
South than in the North. 

Neither section of the country has had any N over 
the other in the last decade in respect to river and harbor im- 
provements. It may be that drawing the line between North 
and South, at what was called Mason and Dixon’s line, a larger 

roportion of some of the river and harbor appropriations have 

n below that line than above it, but if that be true, it is only 

true because of the fact that the larger riversare inthe South, 
and there is more need of improvement there. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President 

Mr.CHANDLER. I desire to say that when the Senatorfrom 
Wyoming was 5 a little while ago he had a very large 
AAAA of Senators listening to him, and the rather dull and 
desultory discussion by other Senators has lessened the number 
of Senators present. „think before the Senator from Wyo- 
ming proceeds there ought to be a quorum present. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The Senator from New Hampshire sug ests the absence of a 
qvorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Cockrell, McMillan, Pugh, 
Allen, ` Coke, Manderson,- Quay, 
Allison, Cullom, Martin. 

Berry, Daniel, Mitchell, Wis. Shoup, 
Blackburn, Dixon, 0) mit! 
Blanchard, Dubois, y Teller, 
Brice, Faulkner, Patton, Vest, 
Caffery, Gal T, Peffer, Vilas, 
Call, H. Perkins, Voorhees. 
Cameron, Hoar, Pettigrew, 

Carey, Hunton, Platt, 

Chandler, Jones, Ark. Power, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of theSenate is present. The 
Senator from Wyoming will proceed. 


[Mr. CAREY resumed and concluded his speech. See Ap- 
pendix. ] 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 


JONES]. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Isu t the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Senator from New Ham 
shire suggest the absence of aquorum. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 
Aldrich, Davis, Kyle, v. 
Allen. Dixon, š om, 

y. Dolph, McLaurin, Sherman, 
Blackburn, Dubois, McMi Shoup, 
Blanchard, Faulkner, Manderson, 

Brice, Frye, in, Stewart, 
Caffery, Gibson, Is, ie, 
Call, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 

Carey, Gray, Pasco, 

Chandler, Har Peffer, Voorhees, 
Coc! Hawley, Perkins, Washburn, 
Coke, Hoar, Pettigrew, ite. > 
8 Hunton, latt, 


Mr. MCLAURIN. Iwillstatethat my colleague [Mr. GEORGE] 
is not present in the Chamber because of sickness in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. HARRIS. In order to avoid, if possible, lengthened ses- 
sions; I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate that for the 
remainder of the present Schedule G, and Schedules H, T, and J, 
which bring us down to the schedule of wool and woolens, the 
debate be limited to five minutes for a Senator upon each para- 
graph and amendments thereto. Upon consultation with some 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber I indulge the hope that 
such an ment may be reached, and when reached I think 
it will avoid all necessity for any controversy about the length 
of sessions. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator again state the schedules in- 
cluded in his proposition? 

Mr. HARRIS. G, H, I, and J. 

Mr. HOAR. What are those schedules? 

Mr. HARRIS. Agricultural products and provisions, spirits, 
wines, and other beverages, cotton manufactures, and flax, hemp, 
and jute, and manufactures thereof. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are several paragraphs in those 
schedules upon which certain Senators representing jorge in- 
terests in the articles may desire to speak for asomewhat longer 
time, say, not exceeding ten minutes. I sug est that there be 
an understanding that in a few instances like those Senators 
ere aright to ask unanimous consent to speak for ten 
minutes, 

Mr. HARRIS. Can the Senator from Rhode Island specify 
about what number of Senators will probably desire to make 
such a request? 

Mr. ALDRICH, I should say not over three or four. Possi- 
bly half a dozen; possibly not so many. 

Mr. HARRIS. If there can bea limit as to the number, of 
course my object is to accommodate Senators. 

Mr. GRAY. A Senator will have to ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There will be no disposition to be unreason- 
able about it, and there will be no d tion on the part of any- 
one to speak except upon some proposition in which his constitu- 
ents are especially interested. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ishall not object to the suggestion that a Sen- 
ator may ask unanimous consent, but agreeing that he might 
ask unanimous consent, I should be a little reluctant to object 
when he asked it. Therefore, I should be glad to know about 
what number of Senators may want unanimous consent, and 
whether the request can be limited to ten minutes in lieu of five. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ican not say positively. I know the Sena- 
tor from Maine who sits in front of me [Mr. FRYE] has anamend- 
ment which is, I think, of that nature; and probably the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] has an amendment in regard to 
hops. > 
Mr. DOLPH. No; but I should like to make a few remarks if 
hops are included; not to exceed ten or fifteen minutes, however. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DU- 
BOIS] wants to speak ten minutes on plums and prunes. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have no objection to agreeing that those 
three Senators may ask for unanimous consent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Tennessee understands as 
well as I that there may be Senators who are not present who 
might have some reason for wanting to speak upon some par- 
ticular paragraph. There will be no unreasonable request of 
that kind, I can assure the Senator from Tennessee—nothing 
but what he would rocon the importance of. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ishall not object to a Senator asking for unan 
imous consent to extend the time. Ican not nowcommit my: 
sell absolutely to grant the request, but I hope I may be able 
to do so. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, just before the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] rose to make this request, I was read- 
ing what came to me in the noon mail, the speech of the honor- 
able Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN], anexperienced 
member of this body and a member of this body who has beenas 
little addicted to long speeches and who is likely to be as impa- 
tient at a waste of time as any person with whom I have ever 
served in public life. This is whathe says in that speech: 

And now, Mr. President, believing that the end is near at hand, and that a 
satisfactory Democratic bill will soon pass this body and become a law, by 
conference with and concurrence of the House, I congratulate the country 
that theresult will have been attained in less time than has been required to 
pass any other tariff bill since the close of the war. 

That is the testimony of an experienced Senator,an experi- 
enced business man, and a leading Democraton this floor; and with 
that testimony, which is undoubtedly a testimony to the truth, I 
donot see why we should be asked to come here at IOO lock in the 
morning, when no Senator can get his morning business ready, 
when the Democratic seats haye but four or five members for 
the first half hour, or the first twenty minutes, and to stay here 
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until 6, 7, or 8 o'clock, and be further asked to cut short debate, 
s0 that there shall be only five-minute speeches on this impor- 
tant bill. 

The political friends of the Senator from Tennessee, who is 80 
impatient, constantly suggesting to this side of the Chamber 
that we waste time, that we are taking too much time, if they 
pass this bill, are going to make their campaign to the country 
with the claim, among others, that they have been able to pass 
it with a great deal more rapidity than any Republican prede- 
cessors of theirs ever did pass a tariff bill, and to ask credit for 
their skill as parliamentary managers. The Senator from West 
Virginia has printed this speech, made on the 31st of May, and 
sent it home to his people, and it has come from the printers 
now, and it is a true, sensible, and wise thing that he has said. 

Of course I do not wish to interfere with the conduct of this 
measure by Senators on our side if they think best to make the 
arrangement about this schedule; but I wish to enter my pro 
testas a Senator against the method of dealing with this bill. 
The bill is being hurried, either by consent or without consent, 
if you compare it with any similar bill in all the legislative his- 
tory of this country for a hundred years. If we to pasa 
rapidly over one section or schedule or to abridge debate, that 
is one thing; but let us agree to it with the understanding that 
we are hastening, or, at any rate, acting with great promptness 
and vigor, and not with the understanding that anybody is de- 
laying business. 

t me repeat the experience of the able Senator from West 


Virginia—— 

Mr. HALE. Which Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. HOAR. The junior Senator [Mr. CAMDEN]. 

Mr. HALE. When was that speech made? 

Mr. HOAR. On the 31st of May. The speech has just been 
laid on our tables, and it has gone out to the Senator's constitu- 
ents. He starts by congratulating the country, as follows: 

What I most desired was the quick passage of a Democratic tariff measure 
upon which the entire Democratic majority in the Senate could unite, and 
to that end I would unselfishly contribute what I could towards reconciling 
conflicting views and differences of opinion. 

And now, Mr. President, believing that the end is near at hand, and that 
a satisfactory Democratic bill will soon pass this body and become a law, 
by conference with and concurrence of the House, I congratulate the coun- 
try that the result will have been attained in less time than has been required 
to pass any other tariff bill since the close of the war. 

Was there ever a tariff bill before the war that ever passed in 
so short a time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent—— 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I wish to inquire whether or not 
that consent shall apply toany amendment which may be offered 
by the Committee on Finance pe the consideration of the 
paragraphs or schedules other than the amendments which ap- 
pear in the bill in small type? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is intended to apply to every amendment 
that may be offered, either by the committee or by any Senator. 

Mr. FRYE. The Committee on Finance might possibly offer 
an amendment to one of these schedules which would require 
more debate than five minutes or ten minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ihave no knowledgeof any amendment which 
the Committee on Finance, or any member of the committee, 
proposes to offer to these schedules, other than those that ap- 
pear in the bill. 

Mr. FRYE. It is equally important to know whether or not 
the Committee on Finance proposes to offer in the Senate on 
these schedules the amendments which appear in small type, or 
whether they have retired from them, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In most cases we expect to offer 


them. 

Mr. FRYE. If those are not offered it may change the com- 
plexion of the bill entirely, or, if the Committee on Finance offer 
no amendment, it may change it entirely. Why will not the 
Senator except from his request any new amendment which may 
be offered by Senators from the Committee on Finance by au- 
thority? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will accept that as a condition of my re- 

uest. 
s Mr. FRYE. And also any changes which they may offer to 
make or any refusal on their part tooffer the amendments which 


ap in small type? 

Mr. HARRIS. But does the Senator desire that exception 
to leave such questions as he excepts open to unlimited debate? 

Mr. FRYE. Open to another agreement, or else to unlimited 
debate. Allow me to illustrate; Here is in the cotton schedule— 
Iused it only as an illustration—an exceedingly important amend- 
ment, an amendment which, in my judgment, improves the bill 
very greatly and affects an enormous industry. Suppose when 
that cotton schedule is reached the committee should withdraw 
the amendment, leaving the bill as it came from the House, cer- 
tainly that could not pass without discussion. 


XXVI— 370 


Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, I have 


ay at this moment 
entered the Chamber. I wish to inquire what is the proposition 
pending before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question pending before 
the Senate is a request for unanimous consent—— 

Mr. QUAY. I object to any unanimous consent agreement 
during the day. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania objects to the granting of the unanimous consent asked 
for by the Senator from Tennessee. The Secretary will read 
the amendment pending before the Senate. 

The SECRETARY. In raph 190, page 43, line 13, it is pro- 

d, after the word ‘ oats,” to strike out ‘‘ oatmeal;” and in 
ine 19, before the word ‘‘ oatmeal,” to insert the word and,“ 
and transpose the amendment to line 15 after the words “ad 
valorem;” so as to read: 

190. Buckwheat, corn or maize, corn meal. oats, rye, rye flour, wheat and 
wheat flour, 20 per cent ad valorem, and oatmeal, 15 per cent ad valorem, 
but each of the shave products shall be admitted fren oldu from any coun- 
try which imposes no import duty on the like product wheh exported from 
the United States. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to strike out all of the paragraph 
after the words ad valorem,” in line 15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed, after the word, ad valorem,” 
15 line 15, to strike out the remainder of the paragraph, as fol- 

ows: 


But eA NE above proances anan be Sa 8 auy irom 
country which im) no rt duty on the like uct when ex 
from the United Mies A * po. 


Mr. ALDRICH, Mr. President, the practical operation of 
this proviso is to admit a considerable number of very impor- 
tant agricultural products into the United States free of duty, as 
the conditions imposed in the proviso are of such a nature that 
they could be easily and instantly complied with by the coun- 
bei ra compete with usin the production of these various 
articles. 

I know of no reason why these great agricultural products 
should be selected for different treatment from any others in 
the bill. It has been alleged upon the other side of the Chamber 
that there is no probability of any importation of wheat, of corn, 
buckwheat, rye, or any of the articles named in this paragraph, 
but it must be very evident to all Senators who have given t 
subject consideration that the question of the increased cost of 
transportation from the great wheat and corn producing sec- 
tions of the West to New York and to other Eastern markets, 
as compared with the cost of transporting corn and wheat from 
Argentina, and from India, and from Russia, is an important 
element to be considered in connection with this question. 

The question of transportation, in fact, is a most important 
one as applied to all the products of the States of the Mississippi 
River. Their products to reach an Eastern market are obliged 
to be transported more than 1,000 miles, and in many instances 
more than 2,000 miles, almost always by rail, and always either 
by rail or by rail and water,and the actual cost of transportation 
in all cases is very much greater to Eastern markets than it is 
from the competing States and countries of the world to those 
same markets. 

In the race of competition this item of transportation is im- 
portant, and will continue to grow more and more important, 
and the representatives of the great States in the West may 
well pause and consider whether they can afford to place these 
great agricultural products upon the free list when wheat can 
be taken from the central provinces of India and landed in New 
York at a much smaller rate of transportation than wheat can 
pe paken from the Dakotas or from Minnesota and landed in New 

ork. 

This fact opens up & possibility of competition which every 
patriotic American citizen should stop to consider. So far as 
the labor employed in the production of wheat is concerned, if 
other conditions were equal, if the Indian ryot should use the 
same machinery and the same methods that are employed on 
the great wheat farms of the Dakotas and Minnesota, the ques- 
tion of ruinous competition would not be so distant as some 
Senators seem to think. 

Aswas stated so clearly by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PLATT] yesterday, corn can be produced in Argentina oy at 
avery much less payment for labor than it can be produced in 
any of the great corn-growing States of the West, and the cost 
of transportation of corn, as I have already stated, is very much 
less. I say, then to the Senators representing the corn and 
wheat growing States of the West that they are opening the 
door toa possible competition with these countries which em- 
ploy cheap labor, and which largely use silver as a basis of their 
currency, a competition which I am sure inthe not distant future 
will give us great trouble. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
first amendment before the Senate is the amendment. 
by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Tsw that that had been acted upon. 


The Chair will rule that the 
reported 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment has not been 
acted upon. Is there objection to the amendment? 

Mr. ALLISON, I object to the amendment, butI do not wish 
tointerfere with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who 
has taken the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Ohio to rise to debate the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode: Island. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [rose to speak upon the proposition to ad- 
mit free to this country the products of any country which im- 
poses no import duty on like products when exported from the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules that that 
amendment is not now before the Senate. The pendingamend- 
ment is that reported by the committee. 

7 Mr. SHERMAN. en, I will yield to the Senator from 
owa. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I object to the proposition of 
the Senate committee. because I desire at some proper moment 
to move to strike out “oats” and ‘‘ oatmeal” from this pro- 
vision, as well as corn or maize.” I do not know that I care so 
much about corn meal, but oats and oatmeal are products of the 
United States which come directly in competition with like 
artieles from Canada. There certainly can be no reason why the 


Western States should surrender their market to Canada, be- 


cause that will be the effect of this amendment. It means that 
the Dominion of Canada, a oats and oatmeal, shall 
have the valuable markets of New England and New York, to 
the practical exclusion of those who produce oats and oatmeal 
in the Western States. It is am absolute and direct: boon to 


Respecting corn or maize, we all know, of course, that im the 
Dominion of Canada they can not come in competition with us 
in the production of corn, but why we should allow Canada to: 
engage in the manufaeture of corn meal and supply the Eastern 
markets, I do not understand. So far as oats and oatmeal are 
concerned, this provision is a direet and absolute blow at the 
farmers of all the States west of Ohio, and probably including 
Ohio, and for us deliberately to give this market to Canada is 
to legislate for the peopleof that country andagainst the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, both of these amendments 
to the bill are im but the one to which Les refer, 
the proposition to strike. out lines 15, 16, 17, and 18, I think isone 
of the most comp ive amendments of any proposition in 
the bill. If those lines are retained in the bill great injury will 
result. to the industries of the United States.. 

Mr. President, those of us who live on the northern border, 
know that in the Dominion of Canada, west of Lake Superior, 
there: is a vast region 4° north and south, extending for 900 


miles across a plain as fruitful as any portion of the United- 


States. Indeed, Mr. Disraeli in his time contended that that 
vast region in Canada wouldsupply all the food, includiug wheat, 
rye, oats, and other articles of that kind, that were required by 
Great Britain. He insisted that, with free trade h the 
United States in these articles, Great Britain could be supplied 
with all the wheat and all the flour that she needed for the con- 
sumption of the people of the British Islands, and it is known 
that the most profitable and im of our exports to Great 
Britain are these identical articles. 

If this clause is maintained in the bill, what will be the effect 
of it? Rye, rye flour, oats, wheat, and wheat flour could be 
transported from any portion of Canada, and especially from the 
western portion of it, which produces wheat, rye, and oats in the 
greatest abundance, free of cost to Great Bri except the cost 
of transportation. They would avail themselves of our means 
of transportation, which have conferred so much benefit on the 
people of the United States, and they would avail themselves of 
this provision to supersede our exportations with exportations 
from Canada. 

It seems to me we are in no condition to agree to any such 

position. Isubmit to Senators on the other side of the Cham- 

whether they would be willing to accept such a pene 
applied in respect to the productions of the South, for ce, 
under this provision, w I find on page 48: 


216. Oranges, lemons, and limes, im packages, at the rate of 8 9 
ty: in bulk, 81.50 per one thousand; and in addi 
per cent ad valorem upon the boxes or barrels contain- 
ms, or limes. 
This provision is undoubtedly intended and was inserted for 
the protection of the fruits of the South, especially of Florida, 
where oranges are produeed in great abundance. If the pro- 


vision in relation to oranges, lemons, and. limes was inserted in 
regard tofruits of the Southern States, why should notasimilar 
provision be inserted in relation to the great agricultural prod- 
ucts of the Northern States? There can be no reason for this 
discrimination; and if the same rule were adopted in regard to 
the Southern products which has been adopted in regard to prod- 
ucts of the North, oranges, lemons,and limes would come to us 
free of duty from Cuba and from the islands of the south, and 
utterly break up and destroy a very valuable industry now grow- 
ay — in Florida, and perhaps in some of the other Southern 

The principle is a bad one. If duties ought to be levied for 
any purpose, either for revenue or protection, they ought to 
be applied impartially and fairly to all the produets of foreign 
countries. If we wish to gain revenue, the provision here would 
not accomplish the purpose, for such a provision would destroy 
all sources of revenue on these important articles when shipped 
from Canada. It is a gross discrimination against our domestic 
industries, and I say that if this principle is to be engrafted in 
this place in the bill it should be also engrafted in other por- 
tions of the bill which would affect injuriously the industries of 
the South. 

IL appeal to Senators, from whatever seetion they may come, 
not to discriminate in favor of Canada. Whatever rate of duty 
is to be applied should be applied impartially to all countries. 
There is no reason in the world why we should make this dis- 
crimination in favor of those great products for Canada so as to 
oper the markets of all the world through our country free of 

lduty. It seems to me, therefore, that this proposition is in- 
defensible. 

In regard to oatmeal I will say that I have myself traveled 
through that favored of Canada. I have observed its vast 
extent, its great fertility, its wonderful facility to reach naviga- 
tion. At head of Lake Superior, at Port. Arthur I believe 
it is called, they could receive all the wheat and all the products 
of those northern plains at cheap cost. They have now rail- 
roads in that country leading right to Port Arthur, and there 
they may be shipped on board of vessels on Lake Superior, come 
into our markets and go across our country by the cheapest 
route, whatever it may ba, whether through Canada or our own 
country, to Great Britain and all Europe. 

We thus destroy the great market that now is the greatest 
one we have at our command; that is, the market for breadstuffs 
in Europe. This country now exports about $400,000,000 worth 
in all of various kinds of food. This is largely made of ani- 
mal food and wheat and the very grains that are named in this 
schedule. I do not know the extent to which wheat is exported, 
but it is an enormous quantity; it is one of the most important 
elements in our export trade. We thus-open that vast. market 
to Canada and let them avail themselves of our interior chan- 
nels of navigation, which have been built up at great cost for 
the benefit of our Western people,and also for the benefit. of the 
East. 

We would give them all these advantages. without. cost. and 
every opportunity to compete with us. In other words, we in- 
vite the best wheat and oats and corn country of the world to 
all the eastern markets in competition with our wheat, oats, 
and rye raised in Minnesota, Nebraska and all that Western re- 


ion. 
i This will affect very injuriously our industries in Ohio, be- 
cause the great province of Ontario, probably the richest and 
fairest and best province in all Cai can compete in direct, 
lines by bringing their articles directly into our ports and 
availing themselves of our channels of communication to get to 
the East; and we would invite a competition which would de- 
stroy the greatest portion and the most valuable portion of our 
r 


ts. 

Kow, it seems to me that such a provision could not have been 
inserted with a careful consideration of the result to follow. As 
a matter of course, if this provision is inserted here, we shall 
insist as a matter of justice to the people of the United States, 
that the same provision should be ein regard to the fruits 
of California, the fruits of the South, and to the particular pro- 
ductions to which they are now devoting themselves, and which 

are building up with great success. Ido not know what 
could have induced the House of Representatives to have in- 
serted this provision here, because it seems to me it is morede- 
structive to our great eommercial interests than any other pro- 
vision contained in the bill. I hope the Senate will, by general 
consent, correct it. Every person who is governed by*the in- 
terest of the people of the United States and not by the interest 
of a neighboring country will see that we can not afford to give 
them the advantages of our own modes of transportation to carry 
goods free into foreign countries. 

We have theadvantage now that they can only find an outlet by 
Canadian channels through the long of the Canadian Pacific 
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railroadand then by water to Montreal, going northward almost 
into afrozenregion. Nature has made that against Canada. 
Shall we break it down and throw open to the people all the ad- 
vantages that we in the transportation of these great 
articles of commerce? I say if we do so we would not be guided 
by an enlightened self-interest. After all, a tariff law only 
intended for the interests of the people for whom it is made. 
Wedo not make our tariff lawsfor the p of promoting the 
importations of goods from foreign countries to other countries 
through our territory. 

That is not the object. We make tariff laws for our own pur- 

„first to supply us with the necessary revenue; next, to 
supply us with a reasonable protection inst foreign products. 
This provision would break down both the revenue and the pro- 
tection. We would have no protection, no duty, no discrimina- 
tion in favor of our products, and we would surrender the large 
revenue that is now derived from these imports when they go 
through our country. If Canada or any other nation in the world 
desire to avail themselves of foreign markets, let them use for- 
wien channels of communication. Let us not provide themchan- 
nels for communication in order to break down and destroy our 
own industries. ` 

I hope that, without any regard to party feeling or the question 
of a tariff for revenue or protection, we shall atleast not legislate 
forforeign countries t the interestsofourowncountry. If 
we must have free trade in anything, let the free trade be ex- 
tended between other countries and our own, but do not let it 
extend through our country by channels paid for by American 
money in order to open a market for other countries. Iam, 
therefore, very much in favor of striking out these words. I 
see no reason why a discrimination should be made in dto 
oatmeal and the duty on it reduced to 15 per cent ad valorem, 
when the duty on corn, or maize, corn meal, oats, rye flour, 
wheat, etc., is 20 per cent ad valorem. 

What reason is thera forreducing the duty onoatmeal? What 
is there about oatmeal that should give it a particular diserim- 
mating duty? I can im nothing. We can produce oats in 
all the Northern part of this country, and perhaps in e 
ol it, and we can produce wheat in greatabundanee in our est- 
ern country. y should we legislate, then, to invite a com- 
petitor into this broad and valuable field? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, the paragraph under consid- 
eration begins by saying that buckwheat, corn or maize, corn- 
meal, oats, rye, rye flour, wheat, and wheat flour shall be subject 
toa duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. There is no sort of doubt that 
there is likely to be competition with American products in 
some of these articles. The Argentine Republic is making 
enormous progress. It produced 80,000, 000 bushels last year, or 
doub e the production of the previous year, and the people of 
that country are going into the production of corn also. Our 
wheat has gone down in the New York market; I understand it 
is selling at 58 cents. It was 56 cents a few days ago. 

The people of New England will have no special reason to ob- 
tect to wheat from the Argentine Republic coming into New 

ork at 40 or 55, or 45, 46, or 47 cents. There are various esti- 
mates made as to the figure at which the Argentine Republic 
can exportwheat. Theyare benefited by their depreciated cur- 
rency. Isay we would have no selfish objection against having 
even corn sent from the Argentine Lace peg ata lower price 
than that at which it is now; but the people of New England, and 
of all States who understand thedoctrine of protection, under- 
stand perfectly well that it is not intended alone for the rice 
swamps of South Carolina or the sugar plantations of Louisiana, 
or this, that, or the other local interest. It is a general princi- 
ple to be applied wherever American industries can be pro- 
tected against unjust competition abroad. 

Now, this clause comes in after what I have read: 

But each of the above products shall be admitted free of duty from any 
country which imposes no import duty on the like product when exported 
from the United States. 

The Argentine Republic is not at all likely to put a duty upon 
American wheat, her people can raise wheat at a lower 
rate. It remains to beseen very soon whether they can not pro- 
ducs corn at a lower rate. So why not change this clause to 
read as follows: 

But whenever successfull mpete 
States in the FF no duty shali be „ 

Whenever anybody can beat us in producing these articles 
they are to be allowed to do so. That is exactly the plain, com- 
mon-sense English of this clause. It seems to me, with due re- 
spect, that it is not only unjust to the great agricultural interests 
of this country, but it is absurd on the very face of it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I do not care at the present 
time to discuss thisquestion atlength. Idiscussed it yesterday. 
It is proposed that the products named in this ph—buck- 
wheat, corn or maize, corn meal, oats, rye, rye flour, wheat, and 
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wheat flour—shall be admitted free into this country whenever 
any foreign country admits similar products free into that coun- 


y- 
Of course our principal importations of these articles will be 
from Canada. Canada extends entirely along our northern bor- 
der from the Atlantic to the Pacific. AsI said yesterday,it has 
vast areas of unoccupied public land, adapted to the growth of 
cereals. Land is cheaper and labor is cheaper there than in the 
United States. It has been demonstrated that Canada can suc- 
cessfully compete with us and can raise these articles much 
cheaper than they can be raised in the United States with a fair 
profit to the farmers, because she has exported to this country 
considerable quantities of these products notwithstan the 
high duties levied upon them under the act of 1883 and the Mc- 
Kinley law. 

But I rose for the purpose of calling attention to a fact con- 
cerning the vast agricultural area of Canada. It is well known 
that the Rocky Mountains and the Cascade range run together 
as you go north. They extend through British Columbia and 
into Southern Alaska, and there they trend to the westward and 
from the Aleutian Islands, all except the tallest points of the 
mountains sinking below the ocean. The altitude of these 
ranges of mountains is much less in the Canadian Dominion than 
in the United States. The KuroSiwo,the warm current formed 
off the coast of Japan some 400 miles wide, flowing eastward 
across the Pacifie Ocean, strikes the continent of North America 
about 50 degrees north latitude. 

About two-thirds of this current is deflected north and goes up 
along the Alaskan coast to Bering Sea. About one-third is de- 
flected south and goes down along the coast of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, modifying the temperature of the Pacific Ocean and caus- 
ing what we call the chinook winds. These chinook winds are 
prevented from reaching this interior largely by the Cascade 
range of mountains in Oregon and Washington, but as yeu 
north the altitude of the mountains grows so much less that 
effect of these winds is felt east of this range of mountains, and 
the result is that way up in the valley of the Saskatchewan and 
even in the valley of the McKenzie River, there are vast areas 
of agricultural land that produce the cereals in abundance, and 
where you will find the ers indi us to the Central Mis- 
sissippi Valley growing in early spring. The causes that pro- 
duce the mild climate of Californiaand Oregon are felt farnorth 
and east of these rangesof mountains. e warm winds from 
the Pacific Ocean sweep over the mountains in British Columbia 
and reach the interior of the Canadian territories. 

Now, Mr. President, by the porion contained in this para- 
graph, it is proposed that the farming industry in the Canadian 
Dominion and in this vast region whichI have mentioned, which 
possesses advantages over regions further south for the produc- 
tionof the cereals, shall be stimulated, that the productions of 
that region shall be increased, and that the Canadians shall 
have the benefit of our market without taxation, and be placed 
upon an equality with our own farmers with more expensive lands 
and dearer labor, and who pay taxes in this country to support 
the Government. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President, I have heard it charged 
frequently that this is a sectional bill. I draw the conclusion 
from the speech that has just been made by the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] that he intends to so e. It is 
said the discrimination is in favor of Southern productions. I 
merely rise to say that, so far as my State is concerned, there is 
not a production of the State that is protected by the bill. 

We have but two articles of production there that a tariff 
could benefit, and they are wool and lumber, both of which are 
by the pending bill put on the free list. Therefore, so far as our 
portion of the country is concerned, there is no sectionality in 
the bill discriminating in our favor. Nineteen out of 20 of the 
inhabitants of my State are farmers. They buy their flour, they 
buy their oatmeal, and whena tariff for protection is levied u 
wheat and oats and oatmeal it is intended to raise the price t 
they have to pay for these articles of consumption. 

Therefore, when this bill reduces the tariff on wheat and oat- 
meal, it can not be aimed asa blow against the farmers as a class. 
It benefits all the consumers of flour and oatmeal. 

When I entered the Senate I thought it was the duty of EREA 
Senator npon this floor in general legislation to lay aside 
sectiona? feeling and to legislate alike for the whole country, to 
legislate not as a Southern man or as a Northern man, asa 
Western man or as an Eastern man, but as an American, as a 
citizen of the United States, and I have claimed nothing for my 
State or for my people except that they should be treated as 
American citizens upon an equality with all the other people of 
this country in the levying of tarif duties. 

Lean not conceive of a reason why any advantage should be 
given to any farmer in this country over another, whether 
he lives in the South or the North, in the East or the West; 
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and if it is intended by the protective duties which are pro- 

d by Senators upon the other side of the Chamber to cut off 
the markets of the world from us and raise prices upon farmers 
it is idle, it is useless, it is absurd to talk about the pending bill 
being aimed against thefarmers of the country. One farmer in 
this country ought to have as many blessings under the Gov- 
ernment as another. One farmer in any section of the country 
ought to be entitled to the blessings of Government as well as 
the farmers in any other section of the country. 

Now, I put it to the consciences of Republican Senators in this 
Chamber, is it right to clamor for a law to raise the price of 
these breadstuffs to the people of any section of the country in 
order to benefit any other section of the country? Is it right 
that a prohibitive uty should be put upon wheat to make the 
farmer in my State, who raises nothing that is protected, pay a 
higher price for his flour? We ay a duty on your manufac- 
tured goods. We will sell our wool without any protection upon 
itatall. We will sell it to you in a free market; but when it is 
manufactured into clothing we will buy it from you under a tar- 
iff duty. We have purchased our clothing from you for years 
with a tariff on them that was exorbitant, and under the McKin- 
ley law m imposed tariff duties on them which almost amounted 
to prohibition of importation. So that I assert, and I only rose 
to make the assertion, that so far asmy State is concerned there 
is no sectional discrimination in our favor. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, the pending motion is 
that of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] on behalf of the 
Democratic subcommittee, to place oatmeal in the same catego 
with other breadstuffs which are recited inthe paragraph. suc 
as corn, wheat flour, oats, and rye, and give it a 15 per cent ad 
valorem rate of duty, with the provision that it shall be ad- 
mitted free of duty from any other country which imposes no 
import duty on the like product when exported from the United 
States. Practically it is a proposition that all these great agri- 
cultural products shall come into this country free. 

Oatmeal was the favorite article of consumption with the 
Scotchmen in former days, and none was made or consumed with 
us. It is within the memory of most of us when it became an ar- 
ticle of diet in this country. I recall its first production. I 
think the first oatmeal mill started in this country was at Akron, 
Ohio, perhaps thirty or 8 years ago. ere Was a very 
limited sale for thearticle. Itwas a feeble industry, buta small 
mill for many years, but finally under the demand of the Ameri- 
can people, a people prompt to take hold of that which is good, 
it grew, until now oats in the form of meal, making a palatable 
dish, are consumed in the great majority of the families of the 
United States as a breakfast dish. Itis now manufactured not 
only in Akron, Ohio, but in almost every other State where oats 
are a product of the farm. 

In the State of Nebraska there are several oatmeal establish- 
ments. One that I recall is at Nebraska City; another is at 
Beatrice, the home of my late colleague in the Senate, ex-Sen- 
ator Paddock, and it has become in my own State not only a 
large item of consumption, but a large matter of production. It 
is now proposed that the duty upon oatmeal shall be stricken 
down for the benefit of the Dominion of Canada, that they may 
import to us this article of daily use, and that our doors may be 
opened to the main products of the farm, to the destruction of 
the agricultural industry of this country. 

Wheat from Manitoba and the Red River of the North is to 
fiow in free of duty to compete with the wheat of the Northwest- 
ern States, and rye, oats, and oatmeal are to cross our border 
from our next-door neighbor on the north to add to the burdens 
and increase the troubles of our own farmers. It is more legis- 
lation to benefit other countries to the injury of our own. 

Mr. President, as we progress with the bill and consider the 
different items of the schedules that follow each other in more 
or less rapid sucession, its iniquities seem to be more and more 
ap nt, We have reached that part of the bill where damag- 
ing blows are to be struck at the agriculturists of this country. 
It has been well said by some who have spoken here 3 that 
the States west of the Mississippi River, the great agricultural 
States, those which form the garden spot of this country, are 
deeply interested in what it is proposed to do in this schedule. 
They are indeed so, and none more deeply than the fair State I 
8 in part here. 

do not want to go over any ground that has been fully cov- 
ered in this debate. It needs no extended argument, however. 
The mere statement of the fact will recall that which is well 
known to all, that the agricultural part of our country has suf- 
fered of late years by reason of the increased wheat and other 
cereal production in other countries, and because of the oppor- 
tunities afforded to other lands to bring their grain to ports 
where we should land our stores at a less sum than we can land 
the cereals upon the seaboard from the parts of the country in 
which we produce them. 

In the speech made this morning by the Senator from Kansas 


[Mr. PEFFER] he showed how from the new wheat-producing 
countries, notably from India, that great wheat field, there can 
be landed in Liverpool and other European ports, and even in 
New York, wheat at a less price than it costs to produce it under 
our cost of labor in the great wheat country of the Northwest. 
The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] showed the condi- 
tion of affairs as to corn in the Argentine Republic. We who 
live in the Western section of this country have thought that 
xe onnea about the only corn-producing country to be found on 
the globe. 

Time was when Ohio in its different fertile valleys was the 
productive corn country, and the abundance and the cheapness 
of the corn wn in her valleys, particularly in the Miami Val- 
ley, by feeding it to swive, permitted Cincinnati to become the 
great pork-packing city of the West and of the country. But 
her scepter departed. She is no longer known as Porkopolis. 
As Illinois became settled, and her fertile fields gave such abun- 
sae of corn, Chicago became the great pork-packing town of 

e West. 

As immigration moved further to the West and across Illinois 
and Iowa and South Dakota, at least a part of it, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas. and Missouri were placed under cultivation and there came 
that enormous crop of corn which has permitted Kansas City and 
Omaha to rival Chicago in pork packing and in the slaughter- 
ing, also packing and canning of cattle and sheep. The figures 
of the great business in these lines at the three cities named 
almost stagger belief. 

Mr. President, as was suggested by the Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. PLATT], a rival has now apposroa in the field of corn 
production, the great Argentine Republic, filled with an aggres- 
sive, active people, probably the best, the most vigorous popu- 
lation that inhabit any part of South America. Those people 
have found that they can grow corn in rich abundance, and with 
their 1,200,000 square miles of territory, producing farm crops 
under cheaper labor than we have or ought to have, they bid 
fair by reason of their opportunities for transportation by water 
to land corn abroad and in this country more cheaply than we 
can now produce it in the West and move it to our own seaboard. 

Just as we are about to conquer, apparently, the prejudices of 
the old country, and introduce the use of corn in its many forms 
there, this rival for that market is to meet us at the very thresh- 
hold of the countries of Europe, we have hoped to supply, and 
to educate which to the uses of the corn product we have already 
spent so much of the public funds. 

By this proposed section we are to take off the duty on wheat 
and corn as to any country which does not impose import duties 
on like products when imported from the United States, and 
those countries which rival us in production do not. Could there 
be a more mistaken policy? 

There are some most significant facts which follow each other 
in this schedule. Barley is to have an import duty of 30 per 
cent ad valorem. Why should barley have an import duty of 
30 per cent ad valorem and corn, wheat, and oats and their re- 
sultant meals be admitted free? Is this a boon to the brewing 
industry of the country? Is that the occasion for it? Is the 
brewers’ trust another trust which is being favored by the bill? 
Unfortunately for the farmers of the country, they are unable 
to form a trust, but there is a brewers’ trust we are told. I re- 
member that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] some time 
ago, I think it was in 1890, in reciting the different trusts that 
had been organized in this country, dwelt quite at length upon 
the brewers’ trust. Is this provision for the benefit of these 
gentlemen, that they are to have 30 per cent ad valorem on 
barley and wheat is to be free? 

Mr. POWER. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me 
for a moment? 3 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. POWER. The brewers’ trust want free barley. I am 
satisfied of that. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Then, according to the Senator from 
Montana, they are not getting what they want. I am rot very 
familiar with what the brewers’ trust want or what any other 
trust may want, but I have frequently found that when a trust 
wants anything it usually pretendsto Want the other thing. Bar- 
ley is a cheaper grain to produce than wheat, and why, if it is 
to have a duty, should it have a higher rate of duty than wheat? 
I seek some reason for high-duty barley and free wheat, and 
grope in the dark for the explanation. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Nebraska tell us what is 
the rate on barley in the McKinley act? : 

Mr. MANDERSON. The rate on baie | I think, is higher 
than the rate proposed in the pending bill. I can tell by re- 
ferring to the law. The Senator from Missouri probably knows. 
Ican only tell by referring to the act, which at this moment I 
have not at hand. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator be kind enough to tell us, as he 
is drawing a comparison between cereals the duties upon 
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them, why the McKinley act put a duty of 64 per cent on barley, 
40 per cent on rye flour, and 17 per cent on oatmeal? Those 
were the duties that were im at that time. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It may have been in respose to the then 
demand of the brewers of the country, but it is a matterof which 


and we sent over to Canada over $2,500,000. Now, we are told 


that wheat did not go intoCanada to be consumed. Where did 
it go? We are told that it went through Canada. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It went through Canada to foreign 
countries, I eit. 


I am not informed. Nove of the articles named were placed Mr. VEST. Oh, no. 


practically upon the free list, as they are in this bill. 

Mr. VEST. I should like to ask the Senator why it was that 
within ten months after the duty on oatmeal was doubled in the 
McKinley act, the oatmeal men at Akron, Ohio, reduced the 
wages of their employés from 40 to 50 per cent. 

Mr. MANDERSON. If that was the fact I presume it was 
because of the desire to make money on the part of the Akron 
oatmeal manufacturer. We can not legislate to overcome indi- 
vidual greed. But let us go further in the schedule. We are 
to have as to these products of the North an ad valorem rate. 
We get to rice, and we find that whereas barley is to have 30 

r cent ad valorem, and buckwheat, corn, wheat, etc., are to 
Eve 15 per cent ad valorem, and that rate to be reduced to 
nothing under certain contingencies, rice is to have a specific 
duty of 14 cents per pound, being, as I understand it, 83 per cent 
ad valorem or thereabouts. 

Now I should like someone to explain why rice should have 83 
per cent ad valorem and these products of the Northern farmer 
are to have such low rates. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me? 

Mr. MANDERSON, I am very glad to yield to the Senator, 
for I want light. 

Mr. VEST. I should like to know, if the Senator complains 
of 83 per cent under the pending bill, what he thinks of the duty 
of 111 per cent on rice under the McKinley act? 

Mr. MANDERSON. It is very easy for us to make faces at 
each other across this aisle and to compare items in the McKin- 
ey bill and this bill; but the pending bill should stand upon its 
own merits. I should like the Senator from Missouri to tell me 
st the merits, or the demerits as you please, of the pending 
bill, why it is that 83 per cent is placed on rice and 30 per cent 


is placed 


answers—— 

Mr. VEST. Tell us why 111 per cent was put on rice in the 
McKinley act 

Mr. MANDERSON. That is a Yankee way of answering a 
question, but the Senator from Missouri himself is not satistied 
usually by that sort of an answer. He is in charge of this bill. 
This is the bill which, if it shall pass, is to govern the country 
for some years to come; and why can not we get, in answer to 
our numerous questions, some response from the other side ex- 
cept that which says, Oh, well; in the McKinley act you did 
wrong,” and that is our excuse for doing wrong. 

Mr. CULLOM. Saying ‘‘ You're another.” 

Mr. VEST. Ihave great regard for the Senator from Ne- 
braska, and I will give him all the useful information I can. I 
will tell him frankly, so far as I am concerned 

Mr. MANDERSON. I wish the Senator would. 

Mr. VEST. We could not take all thisdutyoff. As a matter 
of course we could not strike down this whole system at once, 
but we have undertaken to reduce these duties, and we thought 
it was a very fair reduction on rice from 111 to 83 per cent, 
though it is not that much really, and upon barley from 64 to 30 

r cent. 
ar 5 MANDERSON. Now, will the Senator continue. His 
reason is simply that he thought it was a good thing to do. I 
do not think that is a very good reason, but still it will have to 
do, I suppose. But why are the rates on wheat and corn reduced 
to nothing? 

Mr. VEST. Because there is not the slightest necessity for 
20y ghee upon wheat and corn—none in the world. 

r.CULLOM. Then what harm does the duty do? 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Illinois asks what harm does 
it do? It is harmful because it is a fraud, it is a pretense; it is 
a pretending to the farmers that you are protecting them. It 
is an insult to their intelligence. 

Look at the Treasury reports. I do not want to make a 
speech, but just look at them. Now, our friends are going into 
ecstacies of regret over the fear that Canada may take our mar- 
kets. Just look at the Treasury reports. Take oats, for in- 
stance, about which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] was 
so sympathetic. Canada brought into this country $4,000 worth 
in 1893, and we exported to Canada $64,000 worth. Take, in the 
next place, rye. Canada brought into this country $6,800 worth 
of rye, and we exported $154,000 worth. 

As to wheat flour, it is absolutely absurd to talk about Canada 
interfering with our production of wheat. She can go now to 
Liverpool and compete with us, and do it under any tariff, be- 
canse our tariff would not affect herexportation to foreign ports. 
In 1893 Canada sent into this country of wheat flour $1,200 worth, 


on barley, and wheat and corn are to be free, and he 


Mr. MANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. VEST. We are told that it went to Great Britain. Why 
should it not be exported through New York? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is cheaper to send it through Canada. 

Mr. VEST. Why should it go around a circle to get to the 
seaboard? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Because of the cheaper rate of trans- 
portation by the Canadian railroads. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And by water routes. 

Mr. VEST. That reminds me that the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] complained that we should by the bill give more 
transportation to the railroads. I should be glad to do it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. By making it free. 

Mr. VEST. I should be glad to give not only more markets 
to our people, but more freight to our railroads. I want freer 
commercial intercourse. Every bushel of wheat we can send 
out will bring in something valuable in the place of it. I repre- 
sent one of the largest agricultaral States in the Union as to 
wheat, corn, and cattle. I invite the world to come and beat us 
in those productions. The Argentine Republic does not send a 
bushel of wheat here, 

Mr. MANDERSON. No, but it will send corn here if you give 
it the opportunity. 

Mr. VEST. It will not send a pound of corn here. M 
State, if the weather continues as it is now, will raise enoug 
corn to feed the world, and with Southern Illinois we could ex- 
8 the balance of the planetary system and meet the full 

emand. Vet vou talk to us about competing with the West! 
My friend from Nebraska knows better than that. All the South 
Americans in the world could not meet the supply of two good 
counties in Missouri and Nebraska. $ 

Mr. MANDERSON. The Senator's friend from Nebraska is 
fully aware of the great corn-producing capacities of the States 
of Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, but he begs to say to him 
that in view of the increasing market for corn. constantly grow- 
ing in this country, constantly increasing abroad, neither will 
all sae States nor the United States be able to supply the de- 
mand, 

As to the importation from Canada the meager number of 
bushels of wheat and corn and oats imported that he has read, 
the meager importation of flour and meal, and the large amounts 
exported, all show the beneficial effect of high tarif upon those 
products in the McKinleylaw. Let those products come in free, 
as they will under this bill,and you will find a very great in- 
crease in importation from Canada and a decrease J exporta- 
tion. If they shall be imported free of duty, the reports the 
Senator has read will have to be revised, for the amount im- 
portez in competition with our production will be enormous. 

e are now importing, however, a great deal of agricultural 
products into this country. 

I have been glancing, as I sat at my desk here, over the last 
published Statistical Abstract to see what these importations 
mean in part. It is the official governmental report, and its 
statements are truthful. We imported, undutiable and on the 
free list, of live animals, cattle, horses, and sheep, in 1893, $1,- 
157,093. We imported, free, of hides and skins, $26,998,728 
worth; making of those two items $28,155,821. We imported, 
free, of fruits, 310,019,532; of flax, free, $1,065,650. Time did not 
permit me to go further into the undutiable list to see what we 
were importing from other countries for our use, but [ will an- 
nex the table: 

Imports of farm products for the sg year ending June go, 1893, undutiable— 
. ee. 


Name. Value. 

Cattle, imported for breeding purposes $20, 369. 00 
Hogs, imported for breeding purposes. 630. 00 
Horses, imported for breeding purposes... 939, 507. 00 
Sheep. imported for breeding purposes 111, 197.00 
All other animals, imported for breeding purposes 86, 390. 00 
Chicory root, ungrowud-....-._..-.....----- — 134, 070. 00 
Fruits and nuts, not elsewhere specitlea. 10,019, 532. 00 
Hides and skins, other than fur Skins 26, 998, 728. 30 
Hoofs and horns, unmanufactured, and horn strips. 55, 110. 68 
Oil cake 82, 916. 00 
Sauerkraut 39, 163. 00 
Sausage skins. 528, 392. 00 
Clover seed 351, 689. 91 
Sugar-beet seek. 17,418.00 
EPR eae — ramen tay SEC RSENS Ey ty ope 1, 065, 650. 00 
40, 951, 762. 89 
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On the dutiable list I find that we imported of live animals | Zmports of farm products for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, ete.—Continued 


$3,126,942; of breadstuffs, barley, corn, oats, rye, etc., $1,736,433; 
of hides and skins, other than furs, $1,083,902 worth; of meatand 
dairy products, $2,081,234; of vegetables, $5,457,727 worth; of 
eggs, even under the high duty, $392,616 worth; of preserved 
fruits, $864,000 worth; of other fruits, $1,239,000 worth; of to- 
bacco, over $9,000,000. These are the same articles as the prod- 
ucts of the farm in this country. There are others that time 
did not permit me to investigate, making a sum total of these 
items alone of over $20,000,000 worth imported in 1893, even un- 
der the duties of the McKinley act. I here attach the full table, 
showing over $60,000,000 worth of agricultural products: 


imports of farm products for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1593, bearing duty. 


Quantities. Values. Duties. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND FRO- 
VISIONS. 
Animais, not elsewhere specified: 
Horses— 
Valued at less than $150 each, 
88 ae SSeS 12, 248 » 164,483.50 | $367, 440.00 
Valued at 8150 and over. No. 382 87, 702. 65 26, 310. 80 
pC URS See ee r 6 193. 00 180. 00 
Cattle 
One year old or less No.. 2, 272 10, 438. 00 4.544. 00 
Mors than I year old No 826 13, 005. 00 8. 260. 00 
es „„ 16, 947 211,241.25 25, 420. 50 
ear old No. 445,813 1,519, 176.25 334, 359.75 
N 8,839 ” 52,300.50 | _ 13, 258.50 
39, 015. 60 7,809. 12 
Barley -.....- ----------- bush.) 1,780, 808.92 | 826, 000.05 534, 242. 68 
Barley malt... . bush. 3, 558. 53 4,411.00 1,001. 34 
Barley, patent or hulled 
Cc 12, 852. 77 2,049. 86 
25 342. 75 339. 37 51.43 
— bush 1, 885. 65 1, 273.68 282. 87 
Corn meal . „bush. 202. 75 164. 95 40. 55 
Macaroni, vermicelli, and simi- 
lar preparations .._.....5.-]bs__|12, 804, 395 652, 157.29 256, 087, 90 
GGG bush. 21, 451. 75 8,941. 62 3, 217.79 
439, 574 24, 665. 65 4, 395. 74 
144.75 | 2083. 00 14.48 
Vier 7,893.30] 9,661.06) ‘1,973.37 
295. 13 1, 982. 84 30.71 
72, 768. 73 13, 280. 27 4,305. 95 
Cheese... ..-Ibs_./10, 107, 506. 85 | 1, 411, 649. 04 606, 450. 45 
Milk, fress . Falls. 6, 1,423.75 313.25 
1, 179, 967 104, 388. 00 399. 01 
98, 785 12,089. 00 7 82.80 
1, 225, 607.58 | 1,206, 689. 48 490, 243. 01 
— — 517,065.79 206, 828. 32 
12.3 524.00 98. 02 
328, 683 13, 178. 34 9, 860. 49 
28.5 3 80 164,702.12 
— Rn 12.00 3.00 
104,181.21 | 962,221.51 416, 724. 86 
97, 708. 29 43,590. 85 19,541. 27 
657, 365. 63 | 1, 100,878. 02 398, 604. 87 
542, 588. 75 421, 538. 04 217,015. 48 
24.0 549. 74 65, 644. 87 
53 80 858 86 139. 40 
EKG 27, 800.73 
2,066,783. 31 | 1. 078, 988. 50 
147, 061 148, 904. 00 73,530. 50 
145, 985 187, 820. 00 43,780. 50 
12, 728. 25 40, 582. 00 3,818. 47 
other seeds, n. S. p] 388,013.25 67, 602. 65 
Pickles and sauces . 461, 642. 45 207, 739. 14 
All other, not n for. 187, 899. 00 62, 054. 56 
their natu- 
Fr 268, 932. 97 67, 233, 28 
—— 8, 890. 33 30, 681. 33 9, 204, 40 
Grapes... re sr 4 0 8 75 
Flums and Prunes Abs 2. 225,821 1.049.804. 8 4064.51.43 
Figs ...I. 10, 060, 090 540, 488.22 , 502. 31 
In pai kages of capacity of 1} cu- 
the feet oF —— — „912 450, 719. 17 71.492. 46 
In packages of ca; exceed- 
ing 1} cubic feet and not ex- 


2} cubic feet. pkgs. 


ceeding r 
In 2Teabid tee of capacity exceed- 
cubic feet and not exceeding 

103, 264. 40 211, 504. 53 


7,551 4,137.00 
1,717.92 | 8,272.54 2,576. 88 
4,816 4,984.00 026.08 


Quantities. Values, Duties. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PRO- 
Vistons—continued. 
a en regen hon a 
n packages of capacity exceed- 
ing 1} cubic feet ‘and not ex- 
2,605, 217 24, 948, 970. 00 $651,304. 25 


ceedig 2} cubic feet.. pkgSs. 
In packages of capacity exceed- 


ing 2} cubic feet not ex- 
. nie oak 14,870 7, 485. 00 
pa of ca t, 
ing 5 cubic feet 168 16. 80 
In balk 4. 80 7. 20 
Limes: 
In ages ot capacity of i} eu- 
ic feet or less pkgs.. 14.04 
In packages of ca exceed- 
img 14 cubie feet not ex- 
ceeding 2} cubic feet pkgs 8, 402. 00 
In packages of = 
ing 2} cubic feet not ex- 
5 cubic feet ____..pkgs_. 668. 75 
In pack: of capacity exceed- 
ing 5 cubic feet. cu. ft.. 4.20 
— er ae 82 71. 40 
Barrels or boxes containing or- 
anges, lemons, or limes, exclusive 
99 dé?! . 166, 796. 10 
eT Se ee re Tbs.. 589, 974. 63 
Preserved— 
Comfits. sweetmeats, and fruits 
— — in sugar, syrup, mo- 
or spirits, nots 
provided for, and of 
zinger, preserved or 
ed in their own 
Orangeand lemon peel, 
Nuts 
Almonds. 
Not 
and 
Not shelled_-...--.._.... 
P on ground ground beans: 
eanuts or 
Unshelled _____ 
9 
An shelled or 
not 
Apples: 
Green or ride —— 
evapo! 
Ee, 
Olives, green or . 
Orchids, of the. valley, azaleas, 


8 and other plants used for 
— oar glass for cut flow- 
rative purposes 


ä a 3, 503. 79 
1, 600. 22 
256. 44 
2,830.14 
26, 108. 35 
5,570.22 
805. 20 
1.8 
9, 524. 
9, 003. 13 
38, 008. 16 
117, 716. 38 10,844 29 
y provided 492, 102. 43 28, 542. 91 
Cocon butter or butterme . lbs. 302, 143. 00 53, 914. 52 
Dandelionrootandacorns, pre 
and other articles used as ‘ee, or 
as substitutes forcoffee, not speci- 
Starch, andali — aon 8 neu 
T ‘or use 
as ee SEEM —— Ibs... 75, 311.92 
Dextrin, burnt starch, gum substi- 
8 — — Ey 00, 753. 25 
us or preserved. 
bottles — — — * 79, 012. 96 
Spices not elsewere ied 
Cayenne paper, unground..-lbs.. —.— — 
3 a 
n a or. Ibs. 
V EEEN N “H 5, 463. 84 
Wools, hair of camel, goat, al- 
pace, and other like animals, un- 
eee oe anak wee wade fee oe ee eee wont 8, 147, 220. 39 
439. 68 
808. 57 
947.40 
Total Schedule G, agricuitural 
PROM WO, ²˙ A 683, 999. 30 
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Now, Mr. President, I want to correct a misapprehension un- 
der which my colleague labored in the remarks made by him 
yesterday, in regard to the price of wheat at the town of 
Minneapolis, in Minnesota, and the price that it brought in the 
State of Nebraska. His statement, as I recollect it, was that 
when it was. 60 cents a bushel in Minneapolis farmers in his 
vicinity received for it but 35 cents a bushel, erg differ- 
ence of 25 cents a bushel between the price of wheat in his vicin- 
ity in Nebraska and the price of wheat jn Minneapolis. 

This variance in price (for I have no question that my col- 
league is correct in his statement) may have been produced by 
some local cause, what I do not know; but turning to the report 
of the Statistician for March, 1894, I find here a table showing 
the farm price ol wheat for each year from 1880 to 1893, inclu- 
sive. To show the comparison and the difference in transporta- 
tion rates between 1880 and 1893, I will state that in 1880 the av- 
erage price of wheat at the farm in Minnesota, the farm price, 
was 87 cents per bushel,and in Nebraska 73 cents a bushel, mak- 
ing a difference of 14 cents. 

The price of transportation varied during the years from 1890 
to 1893, the rate at one time being as low, probably on account 
of railroad competition, as 5 cents a bushel. In 1893 the farm 

rice of wheat in Minnesota was 51 cents a bushel and in Ne- 
ey it was 40 cents a bushel, making a difference of 11 cents, 
probably the cost of tation between the average locality 
or farm in Nebraska and the farm in Minnesota. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will my colleague permit me to make a state- 
ment? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mystatement was in reply to a statement made 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN]. He said that 
a day or two ago the price of wheat in Minneapolis was from 594 
to 60 cents a bushel. I had before me the county papers of my 
own county and several adjo counties giving the price of 
wheat to the farmer in that 1 ity (and that isa fair average 
locality of Nebraska with reasonable railroad facilities), and they 
fixed the price of wheat to farmers at 35 cents a bushel. 

I have no doubt the statement from which my coll e reads 
fixes the price of wheat as it was some months ago, for I may 
say to my colleague that last fall wheat opened at 42 centsa 
bushel to the farmer in that same locality, and then gradually 
ran down from 42 cents to 35 cents a bushel to-day. So, I was 
correct in my statement of the present condition in that portion 
of Nebraska. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not think the difference in price 
mentioned is one that characterizes the condition through the 
State. It may be true of that special locality for some local rea- 
son, ees ck of elevator facilities, lack of purchasers, some 
glut in the wheat market; but I take it that this report of the 
statistician, made in March, 1894, imports absolute verity. It is 
made from statistics that are gathered, as my paint knows, 
very carefully throughout the entire State, as throughout every 
other State in the Union; and it shows that in 1893 the difference 
in the price of wheat in Nebraska and in Minnesota, the farm 
price, was but 11 cents per bushel. 


The difference in the price of wheat be- 
tween Nebraska and Minnesota in 1893 was 11 cents a bushel in 
favor of Minnesota. The prices being farm prices averaging 
throughout each State. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to inquire of the Senator what it costs 
to transport wheat from Nebraska to Minnesota? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I can not give the exact rate. I pre- 
sume 11 cents includes not only t tation, but the profit of 
the middleman or purchaser. Mostof our wheat that leaves the 
State goes to Chicago. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Icangive the Senator the rate from Nor- 
ron which I think is near the home of the Senator from Ne- 


Mr. MANDERSON. Itis close to it. n 

Mr. WASHBURN. It is 15 cents a bushel. 

Mr. ALLEN. Fifteen cents a bushel from Norfolk, Nebr., to 
what point? 

Mr. WASHBURN. From Norfolk to Minneapolis. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is less than 300 miles. 

. Is the Senator sure that it is less than 300 
miles? 

Mr. ALLEN. I say it is less. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I should say it is nearer 400 miles than 


300. 
Mr. ALLEN. I think not at all. With the permission of my 
colleague, I should like to ask the Senator from ta one 


uestion. Do not the dealers in wheat in Minneapolis obtain 
8 on the roads over which they ship? > 


Mr. MANDERSON, My colleague calls the attention of the 
Senator from Minnesota to his statement. 

Mr. ALLEN. ask the Senator from Minnesota whether the 
heavy shippers of wheat in Minneapolis and the Lake Superior | 
region do not obtain a drawback from the railroads over which 


they SrA 

Mr. WASHBURN. They do not. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then why the difference in so short a haul as 
menia the price of wheat at Minneapolis and the price at Nor- 


Mr. WASHBURN. I understand that yee no drawback 
whatever. Under the interstate commerce law they would of 
course make themselyes criminally liable—both the railroad 
companies and the parties receiving the drawback. 

Mr. ALLEN. I suppose the Senator does not speak seriously. 
He does not think that the interstate commerce law is being en- 
forced in this country? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I 2 seriously when I say that I think 
every goog citizen in the United States has complied with that 
enactment. 

Mr. ALLEN. If that be true there would have been no occasion 


for the e of the law. 
Mr. MANDERSON. If we are to get. into a discussion of the 


railroad question I am afraid the tariff bill never would pass. 
That is opening a very wide door that I certainly do not desire 
to go into at this time. 

. President, I have referred to this matter because I have 
feared from statements made by my colleagueit might be thought 
that we who live in the State of Nebraska were in very great 
distress, and that our minds are much perturbed over what 
paar 5 happen to us in the future. Now, while I see very great 
e in this bill I am glad to say that I think that we who liva 
west of os periph ae be aain ao onok under it. We — 5 be 
hard to wipe out, an ve capacity for withstanding hard è 
There will not be tħat profit to our industries which there — 
been in the past, but still we can stand it if the rest of the coun- 


can. 
‘here have been many allusions made on this floor to the dis- 
tress west of the Missouri River. Iappreciate that in the silver- 
roducing States of the West — 7 — angi tastien Tre — silver 
gislation a very great deal nan e; I hope it may 
soon receive substantial relief. But, Mr. President, that trouble 
has not been so greatas many — — in the agricultural States 
of the West. I will confine myself to a comparative showing of 
the State that I in part represent on this floor; and I make the 
statements that I am about to make, although they will ind 
somewhat in the statistical, to give courage to men in the 
fair State of Nebraska, and give courage to the heart.of my col- 
league and lead him to believe that the conditions there are not 
so very deplorable. 

I remember that during a late political canvass in that State, 
after a night meeting, I sat in conversatiom with a man who 
had spent over a quarter of a century of his life in Nebraska. 
In fact, I think he had lived there nearly thirty-five years, for 
he was one of the earliest settlers. He told me of career. 
He spoke of the lives of six stalwart sons who had grown up to 
re ood in the State and were engaged in different occupa- 

ons. 

All of them were successful men. He told of the great growth 
of the State, which I shall refer to ina moment more in detail, 
and he wound up by an expression that I think was mostadmira- 


ble, and one I l never forget. Why,” he said, it is im- 
poeta to pour calamity out of the mouth of a corn ia.” 
at great Western State,and most of the t States of the 


West, have been those immense horns of plenty out of which 
vou can not pour calamity. 

The State of Nebraska, with 75,995 square miles, has an ac 
of 47,077,359 acres. Its population in 1880 was 452,042, and 
1890 1,058,910. With this great, this most extrao and 
phenomenal increase in population, there was an increase in the 
aggregate of its debts and on all except. the State debt. With 
a State debt in 1880 of $439,799, in 1890 the State debt was re- 
duced to $253,879. The county debt in 1880 was $5,120,362, and 
increased in 1890 to $5,510,175. 

The municipal debt in 1880 was $1,102,172, and because of the 
growth incident to towns, the’ necessities of sewerage, of light- 
ing, of street improvements, paving, water, etc., inc in 
1890 to $7,124,506, an increase of over 86,000, 000 municipal debt. 
The school-district debt in 1880 was $827,641, and increased in 
1890 to $2,648,212, an increase of nearly $2,000,000, making an 
increase of the total debt from $7,489,974 in 1880 to $15,536,772 
in 1890. And yet, with this doubling of the debt—State, muni- 
cipal, county, and schoo! district—the per capita debt in 1880 
3 and the per capita debt in 1890 had been reduced to 

The assessed valuation of property in Nebraska in 1880 was 
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$90,585,782, and in 1890, by the census, the assessed valuation had 
increased to $184,770,305, being of real estate $115,181,167 and of 
personal property $69,589,138. 

Itake these statements from the statistician for 1893. The 
truevaluationuponall real estate and improvements was $708,413,- 
098, being an average of $14.41 per acre, of which the farm lands 
were valued at $102,358,913 and the personal property was worth 
$350,000,000 in addition. 

Iwill now give a most extraordinary statement to show how 
farm lands have increased in valuation 25 5 these ten years. 
The number of farms in 1880 was 63,387; in 1890 113,608, being 
an increase of 79.2 per cent. The value of farms in 1880 was 
$105,932,541; in 1890 $402,358,913, being an increase in the ten 
years of 279.8 per cent in the value of the farms of the State. 

The number of tillable acres had increased from 9,944,826 in 
1880 to 21,593,444 in 1890, being an increase of 117.1 per cent. 
‘The total valuation at conservative estimates of the real estate 
and personal property in the State of Nebraska by the census 
of 1890 was $1,060,000,000, a very good showing for a population 
of 1,250,000 or thereabouts. The railroad mileage had increased 
ee 705 miles in 1870 to 1,953 miles in 1880; 5,407 in 1890; 5,524 

1892. 

The amount of the exchanges at the clearing house of prin- 
cipal towns of a State is a pretty good index of its growth and 
oi fair prosperity. At the Omaha clearing house in 1887 the 
clearings were $137,220,835; in 1890, $245,002,456; and in 1893, 
the year of depression the country over and when you would 
have thought that there would have been an immense decrease, 
the clearing-house receipts had increased to $315,244,799. 

Another very good index as to prosperity or adversity for 
the year 1893 would be the report of commercial failures, and 
I should like to draw, if I had the time, a comparison between 
the State of Nebraska and many of the Eastern States as to 
commercial failures. In 1891, there were in Nebraska 395 com- 
mercial failures, being 1.92 per cent of the whole number of busi- 
ness firms, the liabilities being $3,238,365. In 1893, when you 
would sup there would have been a very great increase of 
failures in the State, they have been reduced to 343 in number, 
being 1.68 per cent of the whole number engaged in business, 
with liabilities reduced to $2,210,613. 

Mr. President, the showing as to business failures is a very 
satisfactory one for the West. I refer to this because I think 
the West has been very 8 misrepresented and misunder- 
stood upon this floor and elsewhere. Taking the commercial 
failures of the year 1893, in the Eastern States the failures were 
1.80 per cent: in the Middle States, 1.15; in the Southern States, 
1.71; in the Pacific States, 2.27, and in the Western States the 
average was but .95. 

To show how deeply we are interested in this agricultural 
schedule I desire to call attention to the farm products and the 
increase of farm produets in the State. In 1880 there was planted 
in corn 1, 919,600 acres; in 1890, 3, 072, 800 acres; in 1893, 6,241,226 
acres. The production in bushels being 59,507,600 in 1880; 55,- 
310,000 bushels in 1890, and 157,278,895 bushels in 1893; worth in 
1880 $14, 876, 900; in 1890, $26,548,992, and in 1893, $42,465,302. 

The product of hay in 1880 was on 409,104 acres; in 1893, on 
2,071, 730 ares, producing in 1880, 564,564 tons, and in 1893, 2,589,- 
663 tons, being an increase from $2,038,076 in 1880 to $12,611,- 
659 in 1893. 

The potato crop in 1880 was 15,750 acres; in 1893, 112,853 acres, 
producing in 1880, 1,086,750 bushels, and in 1893, 4,965,532 bush- 
els, being an increase in production as to value from $662,917 in 
1850 to $3,922,770 in 1893. 

The production of wheat has fallen off from 1,520,315 acres in 
1880 to 1,228,493 acres in 1893, and on account of the low price 
of that commodity in 1893, as compared with 1880, the produc- 
tion as to value was $4,275,156 in 1893, as against $9,433,554 in 
1880. Corn, as to Nebraska, is a more natural crop than wheat. 
I will not now speak of the production of beet sugar, having 
fully discussed that question a few days ago. 

The State has increased in its farm animals to a very enorm- 

ous extent—30,511 horses in 1870; 204,854 horses in 1880; 542,036 
horses in 1890, worth $37,787,194, increased to 708,519 in 1893. 
There were 2,632 mules in 1870, 19,999 in 1880, 45,992 in 1890, and 
46,939 in 1893. 

There was an increase in oxen from 50,988 in 1870, and 597,- 
363 in 1280 to 1,306,372 in 1890, and 1,613,223 in 1893. 

The increase in the number of milch cows has been 28,940 in 
1870, 161,187 in 1880, 420,069 in 1890, and 535,536 in 1894, worth 
$10,501,861. Sheep have increased from 22,725 in 1870 to 199,453 
in 1880, to 239,400 in 1890, and to 277,952 in 1893. The increase 
in the number of swine in the State is simply enormous. In 
1870, 59,449; in 1880, 1,241,724; in 1890, 2,309,779, and in 1893, by 
these statistics, 2,088,964, worth $16,811,981. 

I have computed from the statistics that are upon my desk the 
value of the output of Nebraska in farm products alone in the 


year 1893, showing nothing of the result of the manufacturing 
dustries, which has been very great but is not pertinent to 
this schedule of the bill. 
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124, 795, 000 


Making nearly $125,000,000, which is a most conservative esti- 
mate. [ really think the products of the State even at the low 
prices that obtained in 1893 were over $150,000,000, rather than 
under that amount. 

Mr. President, this astonishing growth is one that we who 
stand up for Nebraska look upon with very great pride, and it is 
the best possible response that can be made to those who are 
disposed to complain over existing conditions and predict dire 
calamity. It can not be poured out of the mouth of a cornucopia. 

This enormous increase in population and in material wealth 
has been had during the years that we have lived under the 
present American protective system, and while we have beenin 
advance as to rate of growth of many other sections of thecoun- 
try, it should be a most gratifying fuct to every American that 
this country has made such tremendous strides during the years 
8 it has existed under the protective acts of 1861, 1883, and 

It is a maryelous showing. 

With a population of 31,000,000 in 1860, we had an assessed 
valuation of property in this country of $12,000,000,000; in 1870, 
38,000,000 people with $14,000,000,000 of assessed valuation; in 
1880, 50,000,000 people with $17,000,000,000 of assessed valuation; 
in 1890, 62,009,000 people with $24,000,000,000 assessed valuation, 
and in 1894 probably 66,000,000 people with an estimate of $25,- 
00,000,000 assessed valuation. By the best tables—taking those 
of Mulball, Which perhaps are the best with reference to this 
peculiar class of statistics—let us see what the real valuations of 
this country were during those years. 

The real valuation according to Mulhall of all the property in 
the United States in 1860 was $16,000,000,000 with $514 per capita. 
Great Britain in 1860 was worth $26,000,000,000 with $955 per 
capita. We went through that wonderful war between 1860 and 
1870 with its great destruction of property, its wiping out of 
material interests, and yet in 1870 we had increased to #30,000,- 
000,000, with $780 per capita. 

Comparing our increase with Great Britain it will appear that 
she had increased through that decade to $34,000,000,000, mak- 
ing $1,145 per capita; in 1880 we had increased to $43,000,000,000 
of real valuation or $870 per capita, and were even as to valua- 
tion with Great Britain, which that year is estimated at $43,000,- 
000,000, or $1,200 per capita. and in 1890 we had passed the mother 
country in the race and had increased to $63,000,000,000 in value, 
or 81,000 per capita, as against $50,000,000,000 in England, or 
81.255 per capita. 

I say, Mr. President, that this is a most glorious showing, giv- 
ing as it does an increase in population from 1860 to 1880 of 59 

r cent, and of wealth during those years of 151 per cent; an 

nerease in population from 1880 to 1890 of 24.8 per cent, and 
an increase of wealth during those years of 45.8 per cent. being 
21 percent increase greater in wealth than in populace during 
those ten years. Taking the estimate from 1860 to 1890, the in- 
crease in population in the United States was 200 per cent, and 
the increase of material wealth 300 per cent, there being 100 per 
cent greater increase in wealth over population in thirty years 
spent under Republican protection to American industries. 

Mr. President, these figures ought to give encouragement 
even to the desponding minds of our Populist friends, who seem 
to think the timesare out of joint and thateverything that is is 
wrong. Even with the temporary stoppage that will come, as 
I believe it will come from the e of the pending bill, so 
destructive in its tendencies, I do not believe that there will be 
any great check in the advancement of this great Republic. I 
believe it will goon prospering and to prosper notwithstandin 
the temporary troubles under which we are laboring, and wil 
forever maintain and hold its proud position as the richest and 
the best nation in the world. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not know that under ordi- 
nary circumstances I would say anything npon the see 

r. 


E 
8 


question, but the remarks of my colleague [ MANDERSON 
necessarily call upon me to say something by way of advocacy o 
what I have heretofore said. 

My colleague is no more interested in the progress of the State 
of Nebraska than I am. No man appreciates the gallantry, 
courage, and intelligence of the people of the State of Nebraska ` 
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and the marvelous work they have been able to accomplish 
within the last ten or fifteen yeass more than I do. 

What I have said has not been based upon any prepared sta- 
tistics, nor do I propose to indulge in any remarks based upon 
statistics that were prepared for me by some Department long 
in advance of what I propose to say. My observationin this 
Chamber thusfar has demonstrated to me that the most success- 
ful way to conceal the truth is through the use of prepared sta- 
tistics designed to that end. 

The subject has been under discussion here, as to the protec- 
tion of agricultural products—wheat oats, corn—and grains—by 
a protective tariff. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] 
yesterday told us how the Argentine Confederation was going 
to ship in its corn in competition with the corn of the Nebraska 
apie and I think my colleague stands perhaps in fear of such 
a result. 

That such a thing as that is impossible is made manifest from 
the history of imported merchandise in 1893. In 1893 we im- 
8 of corn or maize 1,885 bushels, valued at $1,273, with a 

uty of $282.87. That was the entire importation. The impor- 
tation of all corn into the United States in 1893 was less than 
1,500 bushels—less corn than grows upon 40 acres of land in the 
county in which I reside. To assert that any country upon the 
face of the globe can produce corn in the great quantity in 
which we produce it, and ship it across the ocean and bring it 
here to sell in competition with our corn, is the sheerest non- 
sense. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] was right when he said 
that this schedule, so far as it applies to the agricultural prod- 


ucts of this country, is a fraud, a snare, and a delusion. It is 


easy to go to the farmer who does not understand this question 
thoroughly and say, Why, you are amply protected. Here is 
a protective duty upon your cattle, your horses, your hogs, your 
corn, your wheat, your oats, your potatoes, the products of your 
field and farm.” But such a statement is untrue. 

In consequence of the great quantity of these productions in 
this country, in consequence of the cheapness with which they 
are produced, it is im ible for any portion of the civilized 
world to bring its products here to compete with our products 
successfully. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] yesterday told us 
that the Argentine Confederation could produce wheatand brin 
it into this country and sell it to us for 44 cents per bushel, an 
yet in less than an hour from that time the same Senator told 
us that we had shipped to Great Britain over $400,000,000 worth 
of farm products and sold them in the open market at a very 
great advance over the price the Argentine wheat was to bring 
in this 8 

Mr. TELLER. IL should like to suggest to the Senator what 
he has overlooked—that the Argentine has not yet been able to 
supply the demand. 

r. ALLEN. And never will supply it. 

Mr. TELLER, She may be able to supply it under this bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Notwithstanding that, the Senator from Colo- 
rado knew, as Senators must know, that our wheat sells in the 
Liverpool market in open competition with the wheat of the 
Argentine, the wheatof Russia, the wheat of Austria, the wheat 
of other countries, and the wheat of Canada; and yet our wheat 
brings infinitely more than the Senator from Colorado is going 
to have Argentine wheat put in our market for. There is not 
the slightest danger of anything of that kind occurring. It is 
simply one of the subterfuges held out to the farmers of this 
country to make them vote a tax upon themselves and upon the 
manufactured articles they are compelled to consume, to make 
them rally to the standard of ultra-protection and become a part 
and parcel of the ultra-protection party of the country. 

I did say to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN] 
yesterday, and I ropan it now, that at the time he says wheat 
sold in his city for 594 and 60 cents a bushel a week or so ago 
(and I have now here the accurate Ty EEC miles is the dis- 
tance from Norfolk, Nebr., to his city), it sold for 35 cents, or 
was ranging at 35 cents to the farmers in Northeastern Nebraska. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the rate of freight? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not take the statistical information that it 
was worth forty-odd cents, when there is not a country paper 
published in the State that does not weekly give the price 
at which it is selling and the amount the farmer receives for it. 

Mr. President, it is one thing for the handler of grain, the 
elevator man, the railroad man, the purchaser of wheat to get 
a certain price, and it is quite another thing when you come to 
consider the value of that wheat to the man who produces it. 
3 is what I was talking about and what I propose to discuss 


Now, let me call the attention of the Senate to another ques- 
peak simply of my own townasa typical interior town 


It is a little place with not over 1,500 people. The 


price ranging there is the price that is realized by the farmer, - 
not by the handler of grain, not by the railroad company, not 
by the bank or some other person, but it is the actual money 
that it brings to the man who produces the wheat. 

In 1892 new wheat was first offered upon the market of my 
little village at 52 cents a bushel. I do not get this from statis- 
tics; I know it from seeing wheat offered and sold there at that 
price. In 1892 it opened and sold at 52 cents a bushel. In 1893, 
one year after that date, it was sold upon the market there by 
the farmers at 42 cents a bushel. That was last year. To-day 
the residue of the harvest of 1893 is being offered at from 35 to 
37 cents a bushel by the farmers in the State. It will not do to 
say that the statistics prepared by some man in Washington or 
elsewhere tell a different story. We know that the prosperity 
of the country depends upon the price that its producersreceive 
for their labor and the articles they produce and sell. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What isthe rate of freight upon wheat from 
Norfolk, Nebr., to Minneapolis? 

Mr. ALLEN. I donot sippase that a dozen carloads a year go 
to Minneapolis from Norfolk. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What would be the rate of freight if it did 
go there? The Senator has taken that as the basis of his com- 

arison of prices, and I suppose he must have had some reason 
or naming these two points. 

Mr. ALLEN. I call attention to this fact, if the Senator from 
Rhode Island will permit me, for the purpose of proving that 
one of the great things that depresses the price of agricultural 
products in the West is the AAPO ERROR question. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota says that the freight rate is 15 cents a 
bushel from Norfolk, which is my county, to the city of Minne- ` 
apolis, where he resides, a distance of 356 miles. If itis 15 cents 
a bushel, it is three times higher than it ought to be to pay a 
reasonable interest upon legitimate railroad bonds for a haul of 
that length. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I take it for granted that the difference in 
price between Norfolk and Minneapolis would not be greatly in 
excess of the rate of freight. At least that would be the ordi- 
nary business judgment in a case of this kind. But I rose sim- 
ply tocall theattention of the Senator from Nebraska to the fact 
that while the difference in the price of wheat in Norfolk and 
Minneapolis is 25 cents according to his statement, the differ- 
ence between the price in New York and N is only 5 
cents, and that the average rate of freight from New York to 
Liverpool is not over 4 cents, enforcing the claim which I made 
in some remarks which I submitted a few minates ago that the 

uestion of the cost of transportation when you consider compe- 
tition between the corn-growers of Nebraska and those of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, is the main question involved in fixing the 
rate of duty. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Rhode Island makes a singu- 
lar statement, that because it costs practically every second 
bushelof our wheat to get the other bushel to market we should 
vote for a protective tariff as a panacea and not look at the real 
cause of our depressed agricultural interests. He would say to 
the farmers of Nebraska, ‘‘ You must have a protective tariff 


against wheat that is grown in the Argentine Republic to pro- 
tect you.” : 
Mr. ALDRICH. I say so, Mr. President. 


Mr. ALLEN. Yes; instead of going to the root of the mat- 
ter, and destroying the monopoly of transportation which exists 
in this Ging Arata makes our prices so low. Let me ask the 
Senator from Rhode Island if he is willing to join with Senators 
and Representatives from the West in squeezing the water out 
of railroad stocks which drain our fields to pay the interest 
upon them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was discussing existing conditions without 
undertaking to say why they were so. I was taking the factsas 
they now are. The Senator from Nebraska says that it costs 40 
cents or 35 cents a bushel to get a bushel of wheat raised by a 
Nebraska farmer to a market. The producer of wheat in År- 
gentine or in Russia or in India can get his wheat to the same 
market for less than one-third the Senator says it costs. 

Mr. ALLEN. But he can not get the same quality of wheat 
there, and never has been able to do so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He can get it from Russia. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; he can not. 7 

Mr. ALDRICH. Russian wheat sells for as high a price in 
the English market as American wheat. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is idle for the Senator from Rhode Island to 
say that Russian wheat can be brought here to compete with 
ne 1 grown in this country under proper transportation 

acilities, 
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Mr. ALDRICH. It could except for the tariff, and would per- 
= e t for the tariff. 
P. . With all deference to the Senator from Rhode 
Island, I do not believe it. 3 
Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Nebraska believe 
that wheat can be prođuced in Nebraska for 20 cents a bushel 
less than in the Argentine Republic, or in India, or in Russia? 
Mr. ALLEN. No, sir. ; 
Mr. ALDRICH. Then, why does he not need a protective 
- tariff if there isa discriminating difference in favor of those 
people of 20 cents a bushel in the cost of transportation? 
. ALLEN. I deny that the soil and the natural circum- 
stances in the Argentine Republic are superior to those of Ne- 
braska. There is not the slightest reason that has been offered 
here thus far to believe this statement, except the mere as- 
sumption of Senators that wheat can be produced in the Argen- 
tine Republic cheaper than in this country. I know that the 
stock argument of certain gentlemen is that labor is cheaper in 
- the Argentine Republic than it is in the United States, and I 
have never yet heard them point to a spot.on the globe where 
labor was not cheaper, according to their statements in all re- 
spects, than in the United States of America. 

You have deceived the farmers of the Westas long as youcan 
upon the supposition that they are being protected by protective 
duties. They understand that they uce wheat, and oats, and 
corn, and meat products, and things of thatnature in such abun- 
dance that no protective tariff that could be invented or passed 


through Co would render any protection tothem. They 
understand that this is held out to them as a mere subterfugeso 
that their votes will to the maintenance of the doctrine of 


protection and to assist protected manufacturers who live and 
thrive on them through protective tariffs. ~ 


Mr. President, I assert again, without fear of successful con- | ligen 


tradiction, that five years ago as fine cornas ever grew upon the 
face of this earth sold in the interior of Nebraska for less than 
12 cents a bushel. You may consult your statistics and argue 
from them if you will to the end of time, but they do not prove 
that the farmers who were raising and selling corn at that time 
were not required to take less than 12 cents a bushel at the rail- 
road stations where they sold the products of their fields. 

It is idle to talk of protecting those farmers in their field prod- 
ucts, when this Government has abroad to-day a dis hed 
citizen from my own State, who is endeavoring to open up mar- 
kets for corn in Italy, Germany, ium, Holland, and through- 
out the entire world—a man who is traveling abroad for the 
purpose of teaching the people of those countries the different 
processesof making food out of corn. The corn which is grown 
to such an extent in this country is used tofatten animals, which 
are annually slaughtered here and shipped from this country. 
We are now seeking new fieldsand eyo! ee to sell it. 
The Government has an agent abroad, he is kept abroad at 
a large salary, and has been for years, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing our corn intoother countries as a food product. If there 
was any danger of competition of the productof other countries, 
does the Senator from Rhode Island suppose that this Govern- 
ment would take any steps to introduce the corn products of this 
country intoother countries, such as it has taken in the last few 

ears? 

j No, Mr. President, that is not the trouble with the Western 
farmer. The trouble with the Western farmer, in the first in- 
stance, is that he is eaten up by excessive rates,of transporta- 
tion. By the time he hauls his product across the mountains 
from the prairies of Nebraska fifteen hundred miles to the New 
York market, he has consumed a valuable portion of the product 
of his field, and by the time he invests the money he gets out of 
the remainder in highly protected articles of consumption, he 
is left practically without any surplus for his year's labor. 

Give the farmer of the West an equal show in the race of life, 
and he does not ask protection from any government; give him 


an ty to buy in the open market, as he is compelled to 
sell in the o market; and control in his interest, and in the 
interest of the country at large to some extent, the question of 


transportation, and the farmer of the West does not stand in 
ss asking for protection or assistance at our hands. 

Mr. President, on the 23d day of this month 8 ago, when 
taking the train at my own little town to go south; I to one 
of the gentlemen engaged in buying and selling grain, who was 
keeping an elevator, ‘I want you to give me to-day the price of 
a bushel of corn, a bushel of wheat, and a bushel of oats, and I 
want you to turn to your books and give me the price of those 
articles one year ago to-day, in 1892.“ He did so. I speak of 
this because it illustrates the actual condition, the actual sum 


received by the farmer, and the actual depreciation of his - 
uct. 
and of oats sold at the station in my 


In 1892, on the 23d day of June, a bushel of corn, of wheat, 
little town for $1.08; and on 


the same day in 1893 they sold for 90 cents; a difference of 18 
cents in the price of those three articles. 

What e this wonderful reduction in price? Why was 
there a difference of 18 cents on the total price of those three 
articles? The total price to the man who produced these arti- 
cles in the field by his honest toil—not some man who sat in an 
office and culated in them after they had been raised, not 
some man who was buying upon the speculative market of Chi- 
caxo or Minneapolis or some other speculative market—but 
what made the difference in the price of the 3 bushels of those 
articles in one year to the man who actually produced them? 

There was a demand throughout the world for these articles 
as food products. The demand was then as great asit had been 
the year before; there was no such thing ex in this coun- 

as overproduction, which is another fallacy which the farmer 
is liberally treated to; there were no exceptional circumstances 
or gorged conditions of the local market—not a thing of that 
kind, and yet there was a gradual and perceptible downward 
tendency in those articles to the men who produced them. How 
1 can the cultural people of this country stand reductions 


of that kind withoutcrying out and complaining against the ex- 
isting order of th ? Mark you, sir, A asan under the pres- 
ent McKinley act. There never has been a time in the history 


of the country when articles of this kind have sold lawer than 
since the existence of that law—I mean tothe man who actually 
produced them. 
Mr. President, the State of Nebraska has made wonderful 
„thank God, and it will make more p in the future 
spite of all circumstances t it that can be created or en- 
couraged by Congressional legislation. There is no State in the 
Union that has a richer and more fertile soil than the State of 
Nebraska; there is no State in the Union that has a more intel- 
t, active, earnest, thorough Christian people than the 
State of Nebraska, a people who have braved the hardships of 
pioneer life, and who have undergone all the adverse circum- 
stances of pioneer days. They are able to cope with any con- 
circumstances 


ceivable that can befall them; but it is idle to say 
that because the people of the West have pro to some 
extent that therefore their condition could not be made better. 


We have increased in wealth, Mr. President, and shall in- 
crease, but that is no argument why we should not increase more 
rapidly than we have. God knows that the people of that great 
country work hard enough and undergo hardships and deny 
themselves privileges, certainly thay should meet with some 
success. It is idle to say to them that they have accumulated 
a certaim amount of property while a certain law is upon the 
statute book of the nation; it is idle to say to them that they 
have accumulated their property in consequence of that law. 

They do not believe it and it is not true. They have accumu- 
lated Whatever wealth they possess in spite of that law, and in 
spite of the evil circumstances created 2 They are equal to 
any emergency. They will not starve; are not starving to- 
day; but the enforcement of the of the McKinley 
act the people of Nebraska are req! to pay much in excess 
of what they ought to pay for their clo and for the manu- 
factured articles which they are com toconsume. Take 
the case of lumber alone. Our State isnot yet halfsettled. We 
are capable of supporting upon the soil of Nebraska with ease a 
„000. There can be no doubt about that. We 
are not yet one-quarter settled or one-quarter developed. 

Lumber is bangsan by the millions of feet for the construc- 

schools, churches, outbuil , fences, and for 


are struggling to develop the 

den spot of this country, as it 
stand in this Chamber and say I believe those people should 
be taxed $1.50 or $2 a thousand feet upon the lumber which goes 
into the construction of their homes?” Lumber is one of the 
prime necessities with us. The people must have shelter for 
themselves and their children; they must have the o ac- 
commodation for schools and churches. They must have all those 
things. 

Why should they be compelled to pay to the manufacturer of 
umber in the United States $2 a thousand feet for the lumber 
which enters into the construction of their homes? It is useless 
to say to them that they have prospered notwithstanding that 
law. They understand, sir, as well as you or any other man, 
that this tax amounts to the confiscation of $2 of their money 
for every thousand feet of lumber they are required to purchase, 
If you will take your tax off of the people of that country they 
will be able to develop the country more rapidly than they are 
doing to-day. They would be able to doit in a much shorter 
time. I will say that the State of Nebraska in ten years from 
to-day, under favorable legislation, will produce the corn and 
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the meat products which this country will demand for its con- 
sumption in one year. I believe that it is capable of doing it 
under proper circumstances. 

Mr. PLATT. I want to suggest tothe Senator from Nebraska 
that he is predicting rather a hard show for the other agricul- 
tural States of the country. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ivery fully appreciate the witticism of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. A 

Take, Mr. President, fence wire, for which my good friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] said the other day I had traded 
my vote. 

Mr. HOAR. Ifthe Senator will pardon me, I never said any 
such thing. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam glad to hear it. 
sion the Senator had said that. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will allow me once more, I have 
not any apology or otherwise to make to the Senator from Ne- 
braska for the sentence to which he referrs, but I had no more 
thought of him when I made that reference than I had of the 
man in the moon. 

Mr. ALLEN. I did not hear the remark of the Senator, and 
therefore I can not respond to him. I do not know what he said. 
Itake no offense atit anyway. I realize that it was natural 
for the Senator to make the remark he did the other day, and 
that he ought not to be held to a high degree of responsibility 
for it. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not hear the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. I shall not indulge in cavil with the Senator 
any more at the present time. : 

Take the ease of fencing wire. The people of the West must 
have it; it is not a matter of choice with them, as it would be 
in a thickly wooded country where they can resort to timber of 
different k of which to make rails and such things, or where 
they can saw boards for themselves and construct fences. Our 
p are very fertile, but they are denuded of everything like 
timber. We have great prairies, 30 or 40 miles in length, and 
there is nothing like timber indigenous to the soil or climate; 
and yet the great fields where the corn, the oats, and the wheat 
are raised must be fenced. We must either resort to the pro- 
tected lumber interests of the country for the material for con- 
struc our fences in the West, or we must resort to the pro- 
tected wire manufacturers of the country and purchase wire at 
the prices they see fit to impose on us. We have no choice. 
We are the victims of circumstances. 

If the people of the West say they want free lumber with 
which to construct their homes and their fences and their 
necessary sehr cy $ are they unnecessarily and unjustly com- 
plaining when they doso? If they say to Congress, Give us 
this necessary e of fencing wire without any protective 
duty upon it, that we may fence these t fields, these great 

lains, and cultivate them successfully for our benefit and 

r the benefit of the world at large,” are they to be blamed for 
doing so? Am I to be blamed for standing up in this Chamber 
and asking these concessions in their interest? 

I have never yet seen a single thing of any utility that was 
manufactured in the Eastern portion of this country which was 
not either protected by a patent or protected by a protective 
tariff act. Everything is protected and the price put up in con- 
sequence of it. 

The very pur of a protective tariff act is to destroy the 
natural competition which should exist in the open market. It 
is for the purpose of driving off competitors who would natu- 
rally be in the market competing, and therefore giving to the 
consumer the benefit of reduced prices. It is for the purpose of 
driving those men away and turning them off, to protect a few 
persons who can raise the price of their articles in consequence 
of it to the persons who are necessarily compelled to go into 
that market to purchase articles for consumption, that a protec- 
tive tariff is enacted. ` 

Everything has been protected in this country from 1861 to 
this time. The distinguished senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL], whose name the act of 1861 bears, introduced a tariff 
bill and apologized for it as being made necessary in consequence 
of the existence of a gigantic war. 

The taxes under it were excessive; it created excessive rates, 
and the Senator from Vermont then told the country that the 
peculiar exigencies of that time demanded the introduction and 
passage of that measure. The paeo people of this coun- 
try accepted it. They were told that as soon as-that war was 
Over, as soon as peace was restored, as soon as harmony existed 
throughout the length and breadth of this country, the policy 
rane to repeal that act and return to normal conditions of 

ation. 

Sir, that act was not repealed. It was revised slightly in 1883, 
and in 1890 the McKinley act was passed, the rates of which 


I was under the impres- 


— 


mod 


were largely in excess of those of the war tariff of 1861. The 
poopie, instead of being benefited after peace was restored, were 
burdened; burdens in the form of taxation were placed upon 
them, until the very stress of the load compelled them to exam- 
ine this question for themselves to see what burdens were being 
laced upon them and what were the causes of the depression 
in the prices of their products. 

Mr. President, it will not do to tell these men that they are 
more prosperous than are the people in other sections of the 
world. They have a right to be more prosperous. The country 
in which they live, the natural environments, the natural cir- 
cumstances, the great intelligence, the energy they employ in 
the development of the country and in the development of 
industries, entitle them to better conditions than any 8 
of the civilized world. But, because they are better off to-day 
than other portions of the civilized world, is it necessary that 
they should be contented with their conditions when great bur- 
dens of taxation are heaped upon them, and a portion of their 
property is annually taken away from them in the form exces- 
sive tariff taxation? 

The people of Nebraska, of whom my colleauge [Mr. MAN- 
DERSON] has spoken, are a progressive people; they are a read- 
ing and anintelligent people. A portionof them have been de- 
ceived heretofore into supporting the cause of protective tayiffs. 
They willsupport it no more. ə great majority of them are 
becoming htened u this question, as they are upon the 
money question, and I thank God this minute that the party 
that carries the banner of the single gold standard and high 
protection in that section of the country isdoomed to defeat and 
disaster. The intelligent opie of the State of Nebraska will 
stand that rule no longer. they ask of this Congress, all 
they ask of thisGovernment, is an equal opportunity in the 
race of life, without being compeiled tocarry excessive burdens 
of taxation upon the one hand, and without having one-half of 
the money of the country stricken. 5 the other. 

Mr. T . Mr. President, I refe: esterday to the 
ability of the Argentine country to produce wheat. Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], who I think will admit that 
he does not know much about it, challenges the statement. I 
made the statement that the Argentine country could es 
raise wheat and sell it in Great Britain at 44 cents a bushel, on 
the strength of an English economic paper, which I can produce. 
The people of Argentina have heretofore comparatively 
little wheat, and it is only within a few years that they haveex- 
ported any wheat. The export of wheat in the Argentinecoun- 
try has, in my judgment, grown up largely on account of the 
rates of exchange favoring exportation from that country. 

In 1892 they produced 40,000,000 bushels, and last year they 
produced 80,000,000 bushels; in other words, they doubled their 
product. Sats, Sete have this year for export 55,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, which they will undoubtedly export to Great Britain. 
They have immense areas of cheap land as good as can be found 
in 8 and are very much better situated for transport- 
ing their products to Great Britain than are the people of Ne- 
braska, or even the people of any State west of the Alleghanies. 
They have in Argentina e rivers, with access to the 
sea, and they can put their wheat into Live: cheaper from 
their ports the Senator's constituents can put their wheat 
— maha into Chicago, not to speak of carrying it to New 

Or. 

am not very much disturbed about Canada. Canada produces 
about 50,000,000 bushels of wheat. The consumption in Canada 
must be in the neighborhoodof half of the production. So they 
have only about 25,000,000 bushels. with which to threaten our 
market. In my judgment, it willbe east goana before the Cana- 
dians increase their production very much, although if will un- 
doubtedly be done in the Manitoba country, because, as I said 
yesterday and as stated by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN}, that is a great wheat-growing country and is especially 
adapted to wheat. It is quite as good as the wheat-growing 
country of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

The Senator challenges the statement made yesterday that 
labor is cheaper in Canada than in the United States. There are 
to-day a million Canadians in the United States, because of the 
superior advantages here for labor. There are less than 5,000,- 
000 Canadians, and every fifth man isin the United States. 

Three years ago I had occasion to make a trip to Canada, and 
I went into the Novia Scotia region, a very rich country, set- 
tled by a class of peers who almost exactly resemble our New 
England people. They are of the same stock. Standing upon 
the wharf at Halifax, and observing the ple going on a 
steamer to Boston, I could not distinguish the people of 
from those of any New England community. I met there à gen- 
tleman who lived in one of the rural districts, what they call 
the Annapolis Valley, a very rich and fertile valley, the finest 


in all that region of country, and famous all over the world. 
We have all heard of it in poetry and song. a 

This gentleman, who was an intelligent merchant, said to me: 
“The great trouble with our country is that our young boopis 
will not stay, on account of the higher rates of wages in New 

land.” He said the young people were rapidly emigrating, 
and then he told me how many Canadians there were in the city 
of Lynn and how many in other places. He seemed to have 
given some attention to the subject. 

On the same trip I met a Canadian official, a man born in Can- 
versation I discovered that he wasan annexationist, and then he 
ada, and a man of culture and education. In the course of con- 
Vent on to say to me, I have a brother in Tennessee, I have a 

sister living in Illinois, I have a son in Chicago, and my young- 
est son, in spite of all I could do, has gone to Dakota.” s 

Mr. President, you can find that all over Canada, and to say 
that the Canadian price of labor is equal to ours, is, to put it 
mildly, certainly a great mistake. 
+> The Canadians will not make such rapid progress as will be 
made in Argentina, because Canada is not so good a country. 
There is an emigration now going to Argentina from a country 
which contains within it the tere best portion of the human 
family. The Germans are going there in large colonies and are 
cultivating the new lands there which say get practically for 
nothing, and they are cultivating them with machinery equal to 
that to be found anywhere in the world. I predict that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, who is young and vigorous, will live long 
after those people are putting their wheat into the Atlantic 
cities. That may not be a bad thing for the Atlantic cities, but 
it will be bad for us in the West who raise wheat and who de- 
pend upon the Atlantic market or the English market. 
~ When we pay the tremendous transportation rates of which 
the Senator comprani; and of which he probably rightfully com- 

lains, but whic 5 nobody can send wheat 

rom the State of Colorado to New YorkCity. The cost of trans- 
rtation eats up the price of the wheat, and nobody pretends 
ATE such shipments. For a number of years past a fine ar- 
ticle of flour has been sent from Colorado to Boston for pastry 
purposes, but that is exceptional, and can never be made of any 
considerable consequence. 

The suggestion that Argentina may compete with us and that 
Chile may compete with us is not made for the purpose, as the 
Senator suggests, of fooling the farmer. I do not think the 
farmer will be attached very much to the protective system be- 
cause he gets a tariff on wheat, if other things are not satisfac- 

to him; and I do not think he will be very much in love 
with free trade when he finds that under that system the markets 
he might have in this country are given away to the people of 
foreign nations. : 

I have a great ey eee of the State of Nebraska. It is a 
very fine State, and I have known it longer than has the Sena- 
tor. I have traversed it again and again when there were no 
settlements anywhere, except on the very border along the river. 
It is a very rich State, and Í thoughtI could indorse everything 
the Senator said, and I will indorse everything he said about 

the people, their intelligence and virtue, and honesty and thrift, 
but ill hardly admit now that the statement of the Senator 
can be made good, that in ten years they can produce all the 
grain the country wants, and all the meat. I am inclined to 
challenge his statement on that point. I suggest that the Sen- 
ator reform his figures on that matter. 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope the Senator will excuse me while Iin- 
terrupt him to say that when he 8 he has known that country 
longer than I have, he is in error. [have known it now for about 
forty years. I do not think the Senator has been West so long. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not hear what the Senator says. I do 
not know how long he has been a resident of Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. I interrupted the Senator for the purpose of 
correcting a statement which is not material one way or the 
other, likea great many other misstatements. When the Senator 
says he has known the State of Nebraska or any portion of that 
country longer than I have, I think he is mistaken. 

Mr. TEL ER. I referred to the State of Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. I say theStateof Nebraska too. The Senator is 
in error in his statement, for I have known it for forty years, 

Mr. TELLER. Allright. Ihavenotknownitsolongas that. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is longer than the Senator has been West. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I stand corrected as to that statement; 
but I will not consent to the statement of the Senator that Ne- 
braska can in ten years produce all the wheat, and corn, and oats, 
and all the meat we want. Thatis a pretty big job, I think the 
Senator will find. 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope the Senator from Colorado will permit 
me to correct him again. I do not like to have the Senator mis- 
represent me in any respect. I said all the meat products and 
all the corn. I did not say the wheat, or the oats, or anything 
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else. If the Senator from Colorado will be kind enough to con- 
fine to a correct statement of my remarks, I shall have 
no objection. 

Mr. TELLER. I will confine myself to the correction made 
by the Senator, and I presume he is right; but I think he will 
findit a pretty hard job for Nebraska to undertake to produce 

the corn and all the meat that this country will need in ten 
years. We shall require in ten years 2,000,000,000 bushels of 
corn, because we produce that amount in the United States, and 
that is about what we need now; and we shall require at least 
thirty or forty million hogs. I think the Senator, who says he 
does not get his statistics proparsa beforehand, certainly has 
not had these carefully prepared. 

But thatis not a matter of the slightest consequence. I only 
mentioned it because the Senator seemed to me to be a little ex- 
travagant, and asI live in a State adjoining Nebraska I did not 
want to admit that the agricultural interests of my State were 
to be thrown out entirely by the superior character of the agri- 
culture of the State of Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator permit me to correct him? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly, if Tam wrong, I shall submit to any 
correction which the Senator chooses to make. 

Mr. ALLEN. Isimply want to say on this point thatI under- 
stood the Senator to give certain figuresin reference to the num- 
ber of bushels of corn and the quantity of meat products con- 
sumed in thiscountry, running into the millions. His statement 
simply shows that he is shooting in the air, and does not him- 
self know what he is talking about. I challenge the Senator 
from Colorado to produce any authentic information upon the an- 
nual consumption of corn in this country. It is all idle talk. 

Mr. TELLER. We do not raise in any year less than 1,600,- 
000,000 bushels of corn; we have not had forsome years less than 
fifteen or sixteen million oxen, that is beef cattle; and we have 
all the way from twenty to twenty-five million hogs. I sup- 
pose inten years, when we have added largely to our population, 
we shall need more. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will 
attention to the fact that the great 
and is not consumed in this country. 

Mr. TELLER. The great bulk of it at present is shipped, 
but in ten years there will be a great many more people here to 
eatit. However, if the Senator insists that his statement is cor- 
rect, I shall not challenge it further. Only 2 per cent of the 
corn we produced was shipped last year. ö 

I wish to say a few words about the wheat business. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska seems to think that the millers’ trust had 
fixed the price of wheat. I do not think the Senator believes 
that overproduction, which some people are always talking 
about, has fixed the price of wheat. The fact is, the prica of 
wheat in this country has been 8 by the price of wheat 
in Europe. We have had a surplus of wheat which we have been 
compelled to send to Europe to get rid of it, and we have been 
compelled to sell wheat in Europe at whatever price could there 
be obtained for it. 

The reason why the wheat is low in Europe is a question that 
[shall not go into to-night, because that touches on another sub- 
ject, which I do not care now to discuss. 

The world’s production of wheat has been almost uniformly for 
a number of years, alittle over two thousand million bushels. The 
world’s production this year is less than it was twelve or thir- 
teen years ago. In that time the population of Europe and the 
population of the United States, which consume wheat, has in- 
creased forty-six millions. There is a normal demand for some 
325,000,000 bushels of wheat now more than there was ten or 
twelve years ago, and yet there is no corresponding increase of 
production. There is not now ademand for the wheat we have 
raised this year, which is one of the smallest crops raised in 
many years. 

The price of wheat has steadily fallen year in and year out. 
It has not fallen by reason of a millers’ trust, because the fall 
has occurred in every countryin the world. It is not the result, 
either, of extraordinary transportation charges. The transpor- 
tation charges have fallen in this 8 and in every other. 
The fact is that the price of wheat we had to market has gone 
down so low that there is no profit in raising it, as the Senator 
from Nebraska knows. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator permit me a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Colorado has constantly as- 
serted and reasserted here that there is no such thing as a mil- 
lers’ trust in the Northwest. 

Mr. TELLER. Ihaveasserted no such thing. I donot know 
oe about it, and I have said that I do not know anything 
about it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thought the Senator did not know anything 


rmit me, I wish to call 
ulk of that is exported, 


1894. 
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about it, but I understood him to assert that there was no such 
trust. 


Mr. TELLER. I said the trouble was not on account of the 
millers’ trust. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator believes there is no trust let him 
inquire of the Senator from North Dakota, who is one of the 
greatest wheat-growers in the country. He certainly produces 
more wheat than any Senator in this Chamber, and he is one of 
the victims of that trust. 

Mr, TELLER. There isno millers’ trust that fixes the price of 
wheat in Great Britain; there is no millers’ trust that fixes the 
pee in France, in Germany, or in Italy; and they are wheat 

porting nations, Our price can not be very different from 
theirs, as everybody knows, so long as we have a surplus. 

When there was more wheat in the world than there is now, 
or than the world has produced during the past year, wheat was 
30 cents a bushel lower in the markets of the world than itis to- 
day. I am not speaking about Nebraska or Colorado. Iam 
speaking about the markets where it is to besold. The price 
has been steadily falling. It has not fallen because of the mil- 
lers’ trust, but in 
monetary condition o 
can do that will help it, unless we can do something to change 
the present monetary condition. 
of every kind and character in this country, still the price would 
continue low, and, as suggested by a Senator near me, the trusts 
are largely the result of existing monetary conditions. When 
monetary conditions are bad, trusts have an opportunity which 
they never have when times are good. 


I do not intend to go into any general discussion of the causes | 


of the low price of wheat, but I have pre d a table from the 
Statistical Abstract, showing that in 1879—and I put it on the 


goe basis—the average value of an acre of wheat in the United | 


tates putin the market was $13. That dropped down the next 


ear, and for several years little by little, until, in 1893, it was | 


.16; and at the present price of wheat it must be lower than 
that to the acre now. 

The evil of which the Senator from Nebraska complains, of 
low prices, is not local. There may be local abuses; there may 
be a millers’ trust. That may haveabad effect. There may be, 
and undoubtedly there are, overcharges by many of the rail- 
roads, and it may be by some of the steamships; but wheat can 
be put from New York into Liverpool for 6 cents a bushel, and 
in some seasons of the year for 5 cents a bushel. That would 
seem to be cheap enough. By lake, wheat can be put from Chi- 
cago into New York for 7 cents a bushel—not by rail, but by 
lake and canal. 

Mr. ALLEN. I wish to interrupt the Senator from Colorado 
at this point, with his permission, because I do not think the 
Senator means intentionally to misrepresent me. I do not think 
he desires to state a position which I have not taken, and then 
attribute it to me. 

I want to say to the Senator from Colorado that I did not say 
the price of wheat was due to the millers’ trust. That is the 
first error the Senator falls into. I did say that the fall in the 

rice of wheat was due, in some measure, to that trust; I did say 

t was due in a very large measure to excessive freight rates; 
and then I went on to supplement that—and I supposed the Sen- 
ator understood my position, because I have plainly announced 
it—that the fall isdueinastill larger measure to the vicious mon- 
etary legislation we have had in this country and are constantly 
having. My statement was that all these reasons combined pro- 
duced the results I have referred to. Now 
will have the kindness to represent me fairl 

Mr. TELLER. Ihave not the slightest desire to misrepresent 
theSenator. Icertainly hare no disposition to put him in a false 
attitude. I referred to what seemed to me to be a rather ex- 
travagant statement about Nebraska, in the way of pleasantry, 
not intending to be serious about it. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Will the Senator from Colorado allow 
me to 1 him for a moment, as there seems to be so many 
millions of difference between my colleague and himself? 

Mr. TELLER, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MANDERSON. While I realize, of course, that these 
statistics are not very valuable in the estimation of some, they 
are better perhaps than any man’s guess. My recollection is 
that the Senator from Colorado said that the total number of 
cattle in the United States was about 50,000,000. 

Mr. TELLER. I did not say that. I said about 15,000,000 or 
16,000,000 beef cattle. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Yes. Thenumber of oxen that gounder 
the general name of cattle in the United States in 1893 was 36,- 
608,168 and 16,482,400 milch cows, making 53,090,568. The sheep 
were 45,048,017, and the swine 45,205,298. The amount of corn 


produced in 1893 was 1,619,496,000 bushels. I do not know that 
the Senator gave the amount of wheat in Argentina produced 


my fag rsp it has fallen because of the | 
e world; and there is nothing that we | 


If we could destroy all trusts : 


I hope the Senator- 
y. 


in 1893 but turning to the Report of the Statistician for March, 
1894, we find this statement: 


The large extension of the wheat area in Argentina brought up the —_ 
duction of South America from 51,000,000 bushels in 1892, to 89,000, in 1893, 
an increase of 61 per cent. 


The increase in Argentina alone being from 30,000,000 bushels 
in 1892 to 56,750,000 bushels in 1893. ` 

Mr. TELLER. I spoke of the number of beef cattle, ete. I 
was referring to what was necessary to supply the meat of the 
country. Of course, I did not refer to milch cows or om dames 
of that kind. I did not suppose that the Senator from Nebraska 

Mr. ALLEN] had taken a contract to supply the country with 

utter as well as meat. I am not at all criticising the Sena- 
| tor from Nebraska about that. He got a little exuberant, and 
| perhaps in his imagination the country looked better than it 
| will probably in ten years, especially if the present system of 
finance and revenue shall be continued. I hardly thinkin that 
case it will come up to the Senator's expectations. 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope the Senator will permit me there. I 
did not go into that at all. I donot wish to stand here and quib- 
ble with the Senator. I used this remark, that if the State of 
| Nebraska was given a full and fair opportunity, in ten years 
| from now it could raise all the meat and corn products that 
could be consumed by this country in one year. What is the 
necessity of making a great ado and fuss about a statement of 
that kind, which is entirely within the probabilities? 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, now I have got exactly what 

the Senator said—the corn and meat product used in this coun- 
try. I did not understand him before. We raise in this coun- 
| try, and we consume here, nearly 2,000,000,000 bushels of corn. 
We raised last year more than 1,600,000,000 bushels of corn, as 
I think the statistics will show, and not to exceed 3ł per cent 
| of it was exported. The rest we used in this country. 
I think if the Senator will just stop and think a moment, he 
| will be satisfied that he has taken a Pray big contract for 
| Nebraska; but I am willing to yield,if that is his judgment, 
and perhaps he is right. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me ask the Senator a question at that point 
I do not know of any reason why the Senator from Colorado 
should have any superior information to any other Senator in 
this Chamber upon this subject. The booksareas open to other 
Senators as they are to him. I ask him, is it not true that the 
great bulk of the corn that is consumed in this country is con- 
sumed in producing these meat products? 

Mr. TELLER. It will have to be produced all the same, even 
if it is consumed in producing meat. 

Mr. ALLEN. But it is not consumed by the 2 ol this 
country by eating it directly. The great bulk of the corn of this 
country goes to the fattening of cattle, hogs, and sheep, and the 
production of meat products of different kinds. 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not know that it is material how it is 
consumed, if it is consumedinthis country. Iam perfectly will- 
ing to leave that statement, and let the Senator have the advan- 
tage of it, if he thinks it worth while. I 3 not want 


to misrepresent him, because I think his ſigures are large enough. 
| [Laughter.] 
| Mr. ALLEN. I see the purpose here is simply to delay, and 


therefore I do not propose to interrupt the Senator to any great 
extent; but I dosay this: [ suppose the Senator from Colorado 
to be a fair-minded man; I did not suppose that there was any 
purpose upon his part to misrepresent a statement of fact upon 
my part. Ifthe Senator desires to ridicule me, let him do it 
openly; let him do it boldly, and not do it behind an assumption 
of a statement that I made that I did not make. If there is an, 
desire to make an aggressive warfare upon me, or the party 
represent, let him do it in a bold manner, and not by a misrep- 
resentation of anything that I may have said. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I think that the Senator is 
unnecessarily captious. I have not proposed to make any war- 
fare upon him. I simply made what I supposed was his state- 
ment, and gave hima chance to correct it,and he has corrected 
me, if I was wrong, and he says I was; but-he reiterates what I 
thought wasrather, to speak mildly, an exaggerated statement, 
and he desires to adhere to it. It is quite immaterial whether 
the Senator is correct or not, because it is a mere matter of 
opinion. : 

I do not desire to make any warfare upon the Senator or his 
party, although from his votes here lately I am in great doubt 
as to what party he belongs. [Laughter.] 1 do not know 
whether he belongs to this modern party or whether hè belon 
to the majority on the other side of the Chamber. I can hardly 
tell from his votes. I know what party he did belong to a short 
time ago, but 1 do not know to what party he belongs now. 

Mr. ALLEN. The last vote I cast on the sugar schedule was 
with the Senator from Colorado, if I recollect aright. 
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Mr. TELLER. Oh, no; the Senator voted for the sugar sched- | Mr. President, when this is the fact, it does seem to me that 


ule, and I voted against it. 
Mr. ALLEN. The Senator and I both voted to strike the 
55 out of it. 
. R. We did; but the Senator voted for the sched- 
ule after the trust was left in, and I voted against it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I voted for the sugar schedule because the 
party to which the Senator belongs has bankrupted this country 
and made it necessary to tax it. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator voted against the shortening of 
the time. We on this side wanted to make the duty take effect 
immediately. We niga it gave the trust an advantage in 
the present condition. e Senator did not vote with me then. 
I voted against the schedule as it had been left after we had 
voted to change the time and after we had voted to strike out 
the advantage the trust was getting, but the Senator voted the 
other way. 

I have no right to criticise the Senator. All the members of 
the Populist party did not vote the same way as the Senator, at 
least not more than half of them in this body, and consequently 
I do not know exactly how the Senator stands. 4 

As I have said, I do not mean to eriticise the Senator; it would 
be out of place for me to do so; but I must say that I think the 
Senator is a little toocaptious. What I said was intended to be 
perfectly poo aig es and when I said he had taken a big con- 
tract for Nebraska, I thought he had, but he does not think he 
has; and so we will drop that matter. 

Now, I wish to call attention to the disability under which the 
wheat-grower has been laboring in this country for some years. 
Taking the years 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1885, the wheat crop aver- 
ages 448,534,407 bushels. The population during that time, I 
suppose; averaged about 56,000,000. We exported during that 
time, on an average, 121,621,417 bushels, leaving 326,912,990 bush- 
els for home consumption, 

In 1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889 we raised an average of 454,998,750 
bushels, and we exported during that time an average of 117,- 
2 bushels, leaving 337,383,619 bushels for home consump- 
tion. 

During the next four years, 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1893, we raised 
480,780,631 bushels, and we exported 168,778,754 bushels, and we 
had an average surplus of 322,001,927 bushels. During thattime 
there has been a pretty uniform amount of crop and a pretty 
uniform export. That leaves, of course, a pretty uniform sur- 
plus. The surplus that the bestauthorities have given as neces- 
sary for home consumption—that is for flour and for seed—is 
367,000,000 a year, and in no year have we come up to what is the 
necessary amount, if we consumed what ought to be consumed 
in any healthy, well-regulated country, 

I want to call the attention of the Senate for a moment to the 
fall in the price of wheat. I commence with 1882. I might 
have commenced with 1879, when wheat was very much higher, 
but I thought it better tocommence later. If I had commenced 
with 1881, wheat was then very much higher than it wasin 1880. 
In 1882 the average price of wheat was 88.4 cents; and in 1893, 
with a population of at least 67,000,000, and, according to the 
Treasury statements, 68,000,000, there was a surplus of 322,000,- 
000 bushels, or a surplus a little less than that of 1885; and wheat 
in 1885 was worth 77 cents a bushel, while in 1893 it was worth 
53 cents a bushel, and to-day it is not worth to the farmers—and 
that is what this estimate is intended to give—not to exceed 40 
cents. The estimates here are notmade upon the export prices, 
but the average given is supposed to be the average price all 
over the country. It will average more in New York than it 
will in Iowa, and it will average more in Iowa than it will in 
Colorado; and so on. 

I will say that the world’s prices have kept pace with the 
fall. There are 6,000,000 farmers in the United States, and they 
represent a total population of 30,000,000, who are entirely de- 
pendent upon the products of their farms, and their indebted- 
ness isimmense. I do not know how much it is, and it is not 
worth while to undertake to go into the question, because those 
statistics are embarrassing and sometimes unsatisfactory. But 
it is certain that in the tory of this country the farmers 
never owed as much as they owe now; they have never before 
had anything like the difficulties to encounter in paying their 
indebtedness which they now encounter. 

Ten years ago wheat was worth 88 cents a bushel, and the 
farmers could pay their debts mucheasier than they now can, 
with wheat at 40 cents. It costs just as many hours of labor and 
just as much sweat and toil to raise wheat at 40 cents a bushel as 

t does when it isa dollar abushel. The spendable income of the 
farmers of the United States has been reduced more than one - 
half in twelve years, and their ability to support their families 
and to maintain themselves has been decreased more than one- 


no experiments ought to be tried. The Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. VEsT] says he represents an agricultural State. So he does, 
and I can not conceive and do not believe that the Senator has 
any interest or any desire to do an improper thing to the farm- 
ers, and yet I am equally unable to conceive how he can think 
that it * the farmers to give the markets of this countr 
to Canada, ultimately perhaps to Chile, Argentina, an 
other South American countries. This is not a trifling thing; 
it is an important ; and I confess to some astonishment 
that the Senator from Nebraska who sits farthest from me [Mr. 
ALLEN], of whose integrity I have never had any doubt, whose 
interest in the farmers I admit, does not see it in the wuy I do, 
and does not recognize that this could not, under any condition, 
help the farmer. 

Iam at a loss to know now upon what theory the committee puts 
30 cents upon barly, and turns around and puts wheat upon the 
free list. I wonder why barley is taxed more than wheat. If 
neither is entitled to any protection, I wonder what interest is 
to be served by requiring . of barley to pay a duty of 
30 per cent. I do not think that rate is too low, but I think 
wheat ought to be put on the same dutiable list. 

I think, Mr. President, that we should not put our farmers in 
competition with the Canadian farmers. I would not object 
under 1 regulations to o g our markets to Canadian 
3 ut the Canadiau will not open his markets to ours; 

6 will send his wheat into Buffalo, to be eaten by the American 
manufacturing and laboring people there, and when our manufac- 
tures go into Canada they will pay a duty. 

If some arrangement could be made by which we should take 


Canadian wheat and they should e American. products, 
there would be a reciprocity; but it seems there is to be no reci- 
procity. I do not su that it will make very much differ- 


ence to the people o 8 so far as wheat going there is 
concerned, and of course the wheat of Canada will not go into 
Colorado; but every bushel that comes into the United States 
supplants an American bushel raised by an American citizen, 
and deprives him to that extent of the market. 

Canada is very near to New England, and Canada can supply 
all New England very much more cheaply than any of the States 
west.of the Alleghanies can supply her, unless, possibly, it may 
be Ohio. There is no other State that can send wheat and corn 
and meat into New England as cheaply as can Canada send those 
articles across the line, and the same is true of oats and hay. 

I will say for the New England Senators that not one of them 
is asking for not one of them is desiring it, although it 
would give to their people cheaper food. A Senator from New 
England, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], suggests 
to me that the supply of mutton and lamb, and all that class of 
meats, will come from Canada as soon as those articles are made 
free. There can be no doubt about that. This committee has 
put eggson the dutiable list, an inconsequential thing compared 
with the meat, the grain, and the hay that is to come in. 

Canada isa great hay-growing country. The valley of the 
St. Lawrence is one of the finest hay-growing countries outside 
of a few sections in the West. With the exception probably of 
a section in Missouri, there is no other portion of this country 
which can begin to raise hay with the St. Lawrence region. In- 
quiring of a merchant up there, Where do you send your hay?” 
he said, To the States.” That was before the McKinley bill 
passed. Now all the doors are to be opened practically to Can- 
ada without our receiving any benefits in return. We will quar- 
rel with Canada about fishing, and whether we shall be allowed 
to buy bait, and all those things, If we have reciprocal rela- 
tions with Canada we ought to get something back. There is 
nothing reciprocal in this provision of this bill. We have al- 
ready so provided that the Canadians will be enabled to bring 
in their horses, their sheep, and their cattle; and now we are to 
allow them to bring in their grain. To me it is incomprehensi- 
ble. 

I have no desire to interfere in this debate, and [ am as anx- 
ious to get through with it as anybody can be, but it does seem 
to me that an item of this kind should not pass through this 
body, and that we should not add to the burdens on the farmers, 
who, I repeat, are in sore and dire distress in every part of this 
country. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER] has made one or two remarks to which I desire to re- 
ply. I am not myself at all concerned about whether this 
amendment is adopted or not. If the Senate desires to put up 
the duty on wheat and oats and corn, I am perfectly willing that 
it should do so. I have no 888 to it. I desire, however, 
to say to the Senator from Colorado and to the Senate that in 
my judgment not one farmer in tbe United States, unless it 
may be upon the Canadian border in the Eastern States, will be 
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roteeted one farth by a duty of that kind, whether it be 
h or low. I do not ve that the farmers of the Missouri 
Valley or in Colorado believe they will be protected by it. 

I do not wish at all to mi t the Senator irom Colorado, 
and if I do it will be unintentional; nor do I desire to treat face- 
tiously the Senator, 5 he makes; but I did under- 
stand the Senator from Colorado to say yesterday that unless we 
had a protective duty in this country for our wheat, the time 
would s ily come when the wheat grown in ntina and 

would reduce the price of our wheat, and it would be 
sold, as I recollect his statement, for about 44 cents a bushel in 
our own teeta Am I mistaken in that? 

Mr. TELLER. [only said that a calculation which I had seen 
in an English paper estimated that wheat could be put into 
Great Britain at 44 cents a bushel ata profit. I did not say it 
would be; but, of course, if it cam be—and there is a great 
amount of it raised—it may be. That is all I said. 

Mr. ALLEN. Possibly that is the fact. Atleast that is the 
way I understood the Senator, and I think I recollect his saying 
that bė tsa an article from some English newspaper which so 
claimed. 

Then I understood the Senator to say shortly after that, that 
we wore selling our wheat and competing in the English mar- 
ket against the world, and that we could sell wheat in the Eng- 
lish market cheaper than the people of any other country could 
do, and had been 3 it. 

Mr. TELLER. I not say we could sell it cheaper, but of 
course we have to sell it just as cheaply as the people of any 


other country do. 
Mr. Ido not think I am entirely oblivious of the 
surroundings, and I think I fully realize some of the conditions 


of the people in the West. ` I have been there a barefooted boy, 
and from the time I was 10 years of age I have lived west.of the 
Mississippi River and within 300 miles of the spot upon which I 
now T have seen that country without a in it, 
possibly with the exception of a little spur running from Daven- 
port to Iowa City, along in 1855 or 1856. I do not know whether 
or not the Burlington and Missouri Railroad had a short spur 
running out a few miles from Burlington, in Iowa. 

I have seen Iowa when the elk roamed over the prairies and 
when it was a howling wilderness; I have seen the territory west 
of that, and have witnessed its growth. While I do not profess 
to be conclusive evidence upon anything I may have seen, or 
that my judgment is always correct and another man’s wrong, 
yet I have grownup from my boyhood with that country; I have 
grown up from a barefooted boy with that country, and the 

rowth of that country and my growth from boyhood to manhood 
hace been together. We have grown up together, so to speak, 
and I have seen it develop until now it is a country that is dotted 
with flelds and groves planted by the hand of man, and inhabited 
by thousands and thousands of people. I have seen it, sir, when 
there was an unbroken wilderness of 40 miles without an inhab- 
itant upon it, when it was the home of the coyote and the buffalo, 

e ave seen the growth of that country from that time to 
this. 


Mr. President, I believe that I was notmistakenin the slight- 
est degree when I made the statement, which provoked so much 
mirth at my expense from the Senator from Colorado, that I be- 
lieve the State of Nebraska alone—and I put it again, for I have 
nothing to take backin thatrespect—that the State of Nebraska 
alone, with ten years’ development under humane and just laws, 
such as will enable us to develop, will enable us to produce corn 
and meat products enough to support this country for one year. 
Our natural facilities are almost without limit. If we can have 
the incubus of tariff taxation and excessive charges for freight 
transportation taken off of us for a time; if we can have a suffi- 
cient volume of money—and there I heartily join the Senator 
from Colorado, and I think we are in perfect sympathy—if we 
can have a sufficient volume of money in this country to develop 
the capacities of the State of Nebraska, and the State of Colo- 
rado, and those great States lying between the Missouri River 
and the Rocky Mountains, there is no country upon the face of 
the earth that can compete with usin the products indigenous 
to our soil and our climate. 

Mr. President, I turn for a moment to the McKinley act. I 
do not know whether the Senator from Colorado voted for that 
act or not. 

- Mr. TELLER. I will say to the Senator that I did not, but 
iff had been present I should haye voted for it, not that I ap- 
roved all its provisions, for I did not; but I should have voted 
12 it as many Senators, I suppose, are going to vote for this 
Mr. ALLEN. Let me say to the Senator that I do not know 
that I lt et to vote for this bill. 
Mr. TELLER. I did not say the Senator was going to vote 


for it. I said as many Senators would vote for it.” 


Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Colorado said he would have 
voted for the MeKinley act if he had been present, and yet the 


Senator from Colorado was ing me a few moments ago 
for voting for what he called the s trust. He said very 
plainly, which possibly may be true, the Populist party in 
this Chamber was somewhat divided and that it was hard to tell 
whether I ed to the Populist party, to the Democratie 
party, or to any other party. 

The McKinley act gave the sugar trust a rate of 60 per cent. 
upon refined sugar. 

Mr. ALLISON. Half a cent a pound, I will say to my friend, 
and one-tenth of a cent differential duty. 

Mr. ALDEN. Making about 60 per cent in round numbers. 

Mr. ALLISON. One-tenth of a cent a pound differential duty 
in favor of our producers as against those of Germany. 

Mr. ALLEN. Whatever it may be; I donot propose to go into 
fractions. Lam very thankful to my friend for calling myatten- 
tion to it, however. : 

As I said a moment ago, I am getting singularly suspicious of 
these long columns of figures that are read here every day. 
They deceive te a very great extent, and are deceiving; but 
whatever the truth may be, whatever the precise figures may 
be, we gave the sugar trust of this country a protection of double 
the amount they have under the bill now under consideration. 
If the Senator from Colorado had voted for that bill, as he says 
he would have done if present, let me ask him if it be proper to 

ut any tax upon sugar, whether the vote he says he would then 
ve cast would have been any better than the one I cast the 
other day? 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator wiil allow me, I should never 
have voted for that bill if I had known it contained a bounty to 
the sugar trust, which the Senator says it did, and which I now 
think it did. The trust, however, had never attracted at- 
tention in those days as it has now, and I was not present dur- 
ing the discussion at that time. Wenever heard anything then 
about the sugar trust, so far as L remember. My suggestion 
was, that this trust now having been uneovered, we ought not 
to vote for it, and I will join the Senator at any time, if this 
bill does not pass, in re ing that feature of the McKinley act, 
and likewise several others. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will join you in doing so. 

Mr. TELLER. Ishould like to have those things repealed 
whether this bill or not. 

Mr. ALLEN. I did not say this for the purpose of puttin 
the Senator from Colorado in an unfavorable light. There 
not a Senator in thisChamberfor whom I have a higher respect 
than I have for the Senator from Colorado. I simply call his 
attention to the fact that when yesterday he was making 1 800 
and game of my vote on the sugar schedule, the bare aecident 
that the Senator was not present when the McKinley bill was 
passed saved him from committing an offense double the offense 
which I committed day before yesterday. 

Mr. ALLISON, May I interrupt the Senator from Nebraska 
for a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certamly. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no reasonable doubt about tho fact 
that the present schedule gives the sugar refiners 42} cents a 
hundred pounds, as against 50 cents per hundred pounds in the 
McKinley act. There is no doubt Lace that. So the Senator 
is mistaken when he speaks about the duty under the McKinley 
law being about double the rate now imposed. 

Mr. A N. My good friend from Iowa ought to know about 
that matter, and I recognize his authority. However that may 


be, my offense is 8 cents less than the offense of the Senator 
from Colorado. 

The Senator from Colorado is wrong in arrai the Popu- 
list party or any portion of them for being the allies of the sugar 


trust when he himself says that the sugar trust did not exist, so 
far as he knows, or was not developed at the time the Mc y 
act was passed by Congress. Then am I not correct when I de- 
duce from that fact the present marvelous growth of the sugar 
trust that it is the pres iya of the McKinley act and has devel- 
oped to the gigantie proportions we witness to-day under that 
act? Is not that logical? Is it not true? 

So when the Senator stands up and charges any Senator on 
this side of the Chamber with being friendly to the sugar trust 
and nurturing it and strengthening it and adding to its growth, 
I eall his attention to the fact that if he voted for the McKinley 
act he committed a greater crime than any Senator on this side 
will commit in voting for the Wilson bill, if it is an offense. 

But, Mr. President, when the McKinley bill was passed there 
were no circumstances in this country that in any way excused 
or extenuated its ge so for as relates to the sugar schedule 
or many other of its schedules. The Treasury was not depleted 
ol its money. There was no urgent demand upon the part of the 
country for the passage of the bill. It was simply because Con- 
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gave way before the united force of that great class of men 
fn this country who have waxed fat out of the people through 
the instrumentality of excessive taxation. 

So there is no occasion for the Senator from Colorado, or any 
other Senator, to say that the 8 party or any portion of 
it has strayed away from the original faith. When I voted for 
the sugar schedule the other day—and I do not pro to stand 
here and defend my yote; it is a matter of indifference to 
me whether it is approved or disapproved by anybody—I voted 
for it because I believed that the condition of the Treasury of 
this nation is such as to require, at least for the time being, the 
taxation of sugar thatrevenue may be raised and the obligations 
of the nation met. Whenever the time comes, if it does come, 
and I certainly hope it will come, when with safety to the credit 
and honor of this country and the observance of our obligations 
as a t Government to our people and to other people I can 
join the Senator from Colorado in repoalitig the present sugar 
schedule, and other schedules of like character, I shall do so 
very cheerfully. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator why, if he is 
anxious that the Government shall have the revenue, he did 
not vote with us to have the duty to take effect very soon? 
Why did he vote for the postponement of the time when it shall 
take effect? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Why did not the Senator from Nebraska 
no to have the sugar schedule take effect on the passage of the 
bill 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not take the least particle of stock in the 
statement made on the other side of the Chamber that you are 
paying a bounty and a tax at the same time, and that sugar is 
ae ps to be 3 cents instead of 

Mr. TELLER. That was not my complaint when I addressed 
the Senate. I did not complain of that. Ithoughtit was unfair. 
The point that I attempted to make was that the sugar trust, not 
the sugar gronem, would get the benefit of the delay. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand the Senator's position to be that 
the sugar trust has now until the Ist of January in which to 
gather up this 2 crop and draw a bounty upon it and get 
the benefit of the rise in the price of sugar after Ist of January. 
3 is the position I understand the Senator from Colorado to 


e. 

Mr. TELLER. And the Government will lose the duty. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand that to be the position of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]; but I do not see that that isa 
necessary deduction or even a logical deduction. Ido not know 
why the trust should be able to gather up the sugar in 
the world that may be thrown upon our market after the Ist o 
January next. It strikes me that the planter in Cuba, the 
planter in Belgium, and in Germany, and elsewhere where these 
sugars are being made, where the beets are being grown and 
cane is being grown, will take advantage of our tariff legislation 
as macim the sugar trust, if there isany advantage to be taken 
of it. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to inquire why we-should give 
it to them? In any event, it comes out of the American people. 
Thatis what I complain of. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ithink it is impossible for the Senator from 
Colorado to conceive of circumstances where you change from 
one system of administering this branch of the Government to 
another system without there being some slight advantage to 
some person incident to the change. If the bounty expires on 
the Ist day of January, 1895, and the tax begins at that time, I 
do not know howitcan be adjusted much more equitably. I 
can not see at least how it can be. If we suppose the sugar 
trust is able to gather up everything in the nature of sugar in 
the civilized world, then it is barely possible that it can hold it 
and sell it here after the Ist of January and make the double 
profit of which the Senator speaks. But I do not myself believe 
that is ible. 

Mr. KYLE. They have already bought up the sugar. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think they have bought all they can get. 

Mr. KYLE. They have bought everything in sight. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Colorado started out to speak 
on the subject of the importation or the probable importation 
of wheat into this country, a wonderful discussion having grown 
up out of this oatmeal matter, a matter of indifference so far as 
a t portion of the country is concerned. 

tyear we imported 7,863 bushels of wheat, a little less than 
8,000 bushels, and our revenue from it was something like 
$1,973. We derived a revenue of $340.71 from the importation 
of wheat flour. In the entire fiscal year of 1893 we imported 
into this country less than 8,000 bushels of wheat. 

Mr. President, if labor is so cheap in Canada, if they can pro- 
duce wheat so cheaply there, how is it they have not been able 
to pay the slight tax upon their wheat and flood our markets 
with it? The Senator from Colorado gives an incident occur- 


-rado [Mr. WOLCOTT]. I transfer my 


ring in Canada where some gentleman said the young men are 
all leaving Canada and coming to the United States. If the 
working people of Canada are leaving and coming to the United 
States and e ing in employment here in consequence of 
higher rates o vagon in this country, and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE] the other day used the same argument, then 
I respectfully submit to the Senator from Colorado that it is im- 
pas in consequence of the scarcity of their labor, that in 
nada they can produce wheat cheaper than we can here. 

If wages are so much higher in this country than in Canada, 
that is, so much more remunerative, I do not mean in dollars 
and cents, but in the purchasing power of the dollar, as Sen- 
ators constantly tell us, is it not slightly singular that the labor 
market of this country has not been completely overstocked and 
beaten down in price, and the labor market in Canada kept up 
in consequence of the scarcity of labor there? I do not believe 
that the two statements are consistent and true at the same time. 

Mr. President, I was drawn into this discussion and I propose 
to pass out of it now shortlyand 55 I was drawn into 
it more for the purpose of showing, if I could, that the farmers 
of this country can not be hoodwinked any longer with the state- 
ments that their prosperity is bound up in a system of protective 
tariff. I am not, so far as I am concerned, a believer in open 
ports. I am not a free trader, nor do I believe in the doctrine 
of ultraprotection, protection for protection’s sake. I believe 
the true line of taxation in this country is the revenue line, and 
I believe it becomes a question of policy whether within that 
line you shall levy taxes so as to discriminate in favor of one in- 
dustry and against another. But when we have reached the 
revenue line we have gone, in my judgment, as far as the Con- 
stitution of this country will warrant us, and we have gone as 
far as the general prosperity and welfare of the American peo- 
ple, looking at the country at large, will warrant. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the 5 proposed by the Senator from Arkansas iar. 
JONES]. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). On this question 
Iam paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he were 
present I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] and with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called), I am paired with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. I transfer my pair 
to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM (after having voted in the negative). I desire 
to inquire if the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], 
with whom I am paired, has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 


vised. 

Mr. CULLOM. Then I withdraw my vote. I should vote 
‘nay’ if he were present. 

Mr. VILAS. Iam paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MITCHELL]. If he were present I should vote“ yea.” 

Mr. MANDERSON. Task to be informed whether the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] has voted. 

Tae VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 
vised. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I am paired with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], and therefore abstain from voting. 

Mr. BRICE. Iam paired with the junior Senator from Colo- 
air to the junior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. JARVIS] and vote yea.” 

Mr. DANIEL. Iam paired with the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. SQUIRE]. 

Mr. GORDON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. WILsoN] to the Senator from 1 BLACKBURN] 
so that both tne Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] and 
myself can vote. I vote“ yea.“ 

Ir. MANDERSON. I vote“ ay 

Mr.FRYE. The senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] 
is detained from the Chamber by illness, and is paired with the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES]. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Allen, Caffery, George, Hunton, 
Cockrell, Gibson, Jones, Ark 
Blanchard, Cok Gordon, Kyle, 
Brice, Faul A Harris, dsay, 


` 
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McLaurin, ~ Pasco, Smith, Walsh, 
Martin, Pugh, Turpie, White. 
Mills, Ransom, Vest, 
Mitchell, Wis. Roach, Voorhees, 

NAYS—2. 
Aldrich, Dubois, McMillan, Platt, 

n, 8 tng wen ee — 
Care er, atton, > 
Davie 0. Peffer, Shoup, 
Dixon, Hawley, Perkins, ‘Teller, 
Dolph, Hoar. Pettigrew, Washburn. 

NOT VOTING—3I. 
Bate, Daniel, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
Blackburn, Gorman, Lodge, Sherman, 
Butler, Gray, McPherson, Squire, 
Call, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Oregon Stewart. 
Camden, ins, Morgan, Vilas, 
Cameron, i; Morrill, Wilson, 
Chandler, Irby, Murphy, Wolcott. 
Cullom, Jarvis, Palmer, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. ALLISON. I move to strike out—— 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is there not an amendment pend- 


ing? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I made a motion to amend, but it was not 
entertained. 

Mr. FAULKNER. There is another amendment pending, that 
of the Senator from South Dakota pe PETTIGREW], which 


comes in before the part proposed to be amended by the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is in the nature of a substitute, I un- 
derstand. 


Mr. FAULKNER. No; it is not. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word maize in line 13, insert 
the words ‘‘ fifteen cents per bushel.” 

Mr. PETTIGREW. ith the consent of the Senate, I will 

withdraw the amendment, as I wish to offer a substitute for the 
whole paragraph. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota is withdrawn. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move to strike out all after the words ad 
valorem,” in line 15, down to the end of the paragraph. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the words “ad valorem,” in line 15, 
strike out: 

But each of the above products shall be admitted free of duty from any 
country which im no import duty on the like product when exported 
from the United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. Tunderstand an amendment is proposed to 
be inserted after the words ‘‘ United States,” as it appears in 
the text. I do not wish to move to strike out that amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
words were read by the Secretary in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. Mr. President, I desire to say 
merely a few words respecting the provision as to corn or 
maize. Of course it is of no value as applied to the Dominion 
of Canada, except as it is provided here that corn meal shall be 
imported into the United States from the Dominion of Canada 

without duty. I do not see why we should grant that privilege 
to the Dominion of Canada. She raises no corn practically. 
Therefore this is a provision which allows our corn to be im- 
ported into Canada and there converted into corn meal. 

That is not true with respect to oats and oatmeal. Canada 
competes with us very largely in the production of oats, and al- 
though I am not absolutely clear about it, I think she produces 
a special quality of oats suitable to the manufacture of oatmeal. 
Why we should give the market foroats and oatmeal to Canada 
I can not understand. 

Mr. VEST. What is the importation of oats from Canada to 
this country? 

Mr. SON. If the Senator from Missouri will allow me, 
that is not a question of moment. What will be the importation 
of oats if we put it on the free list is the question. 

Mr. VEST. What is theimportation under the present duty? 

Mr. ALLISON. I have not the figures before me. 

Mr.ALDRICH. Twenty-one thousand four hundred and fifty- 
one bushels. 

Mr. ALLISON. Itis undoubtedly a very small importation. 

Mr. VEST. I have the statistics here. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave not the statistics at hand as to im- 
portations. The duty is 15 cents a bushel, I believe. We pro- 
duce in the United States from six to seven hundred million 
bushels of oats. The State in which I live produces 100,000,000 
bushels, and the oats are converted into oatmeal for consump- 
tion throughout the United States. Not only is that true, but 
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we export oatmeal. I say that now, so that the Senator from 
Missouri will not be called upon to say it after I get through. 

Mr. VEST. How much do we export? 

Mr. ALLISON. We export pretty largely of oatmeal. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from lowa permit me? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The placing of oatmeal in the position it is 
now placed will allow Scotch and Irish oatmeal to come in free. 
Scotch and Irish oatmeal does not compete perhaps with Amer- 
ican oatmeal. s 

Mr. ALLISON. Not at all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Scotch and Irish oatmeal is a luxury, and 
Paoro is no reason that I can see why it should be admitted free 
of duty. 

Mr. ALLISON. We export oatmeal, and we import oatmeal, 
as the Senator from Rhode Island says, from Scotland and Ire- 
land. If you go into the great cities of New York and Boston 
and find oatmeal upon the table, it would be regardedas not the 
thingto have American oatmeal. It must be Scotch or Irish 
a order to pass muster at the breakfast table, to use a common 
Phrase. 

Mr. President, there is another thing about this matter which 
Ido not like, and I am glad to know that our New England 
friends are not hostile to the position of our Western people as 
respects this proviso. 

r. HOAR. Does the Senator from Iowa know of any item 
in the bill in regard to which the New 3 people are hos- 
tile to what he regards as the interests of the West? 

Mr. ALLISON. I donot,. I am glad to say I know of no inter- 
est to Which they are hostile. But here are the provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, and New Brunswick producing oats largely. 
They are within a stone’s throw of all the New England States 
as respects the cost of transportation, asthey are to the cities of 
the State of New York, and therefore it is that the market of 
the Western States for oats and oatmeal is to be voluntarily 
given up by this provision to the people of Canada, in order that 
they, being nearer to the markets than we are, may supply the 
densely populated States of New England and the densely popu- 
lated State of New York. So as to oats and oatmeal, whatever 
may be said of the other provisions, we should not make this 
gratuity to Canada, as it is a 8 

There is no more reason for it, as was said by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], before he left the Chamber, than 
that we should give to Sicily the same advantage as ee 
her fruits, in order that we might ty to Sicily and the islands 
of the Mediterranean that if they will let us export ouroranges 
to them free we will let them import their oranges to us free of 


duty. There is no more reason for saying that we shall do this 


than there would be to say to the people of the Southern Eu- 
ropean states that if they will let us export our walnuts and 
s from California to Italy and places which grow these 
fruits in competition with us, we will let them import into this 
country raisins and walnuts from those countries free of duty. 
Why it is that the agricultural products of the Northwest are 
singled out for the benefit of the densely populated regions of 
New England, as respects a close market, as against the more 
distant Statesof the Union, requiring rail transportation, is a 
mystery tome. Itis well known that the people of New Eng- 
land will not get these products one mill cheaper than they now 
do. Whatever there is in this provision is for the benefit and 
the sole benefit of the Dominion of Canada, and the question of 
transportation is the element. 


When the Senator from Missouri tells me that we export so 


manylion dollars’ worth of wheat, or so many million dollars’ 
worth of flour, it has no relation to the subject in hand. It is 
here a question of proximity of market for an article that is pro- 
duced in large quantities in both countries, giving those who 
are nearest the market, and living under a foreign flag and juris- 
diction, an advantage over those who are more distantfrom the 
market and living under the flag of the United States. 

This is a proposition which is not made in any sense for the 
benefit of the people of the United States, or those in any part 
of the United States, but for the purpose of conciliating the Do- 


minion of Canada as respects other things which do not appear - 


on the face of this paragraph. Therefore I hope the Senator 
from Arkansas will allow this clause to go out, and let us leave 
these agricultural products, as we have left every other agricul- 
tural product in the bill, to stand upon whatever duty we im- 
pose, and let us not hold outour hands in gratuity to Canada for 
these special products of a few Northwestern States. 

Mr. VEST. I do not think the Senator from Iowa means what 
his language imports, and I call his attention to it. Ido not 
want to make any argument. It is entirely legitimate for him 
to say that the effect of this provision is to assist the ple 
of Canada; but when he says that is the purpose of it, that we 
are sacrificing our own people 
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Mr. ALLISON. If I said that is the purpose, I withdraw it. 


8 I attribute no such purpose to any Senator on the 

other side. 

Mr. VEST. Isimply want to say for lf that my whole 
object is merely to enlarge our commercial intercourse and to 
make a market for my own constituents and the other people of 
the United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator’s object is to make a market 
for. his constituents, and for mine, where is that market to be 

‘found under the provision of this paragraph? Is it that we 
are to send wheat to Canada? ls it that we are to send oats or 
corn to Canada? Is it that we are to send rye and rye flour to 
Canada, or oats or oatmeal? Is Canada to purchase oats or oat- 
meal from us? It will not purchase a bushel or a pound. 

Mr. VEST. Let me call my friend's attention to asingle fact. 
I want to save time. Too much of it has been wasted. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not wish to occupy time. 

Mr. VEST. The Treasury reports which I have before me 
show that last year we sent to Canada 364,000 worth of oatsand 
we received from them $4,000 worth. Their tariff * oats is 
10 cents. The equivalent of it under the unit of value, asI see 
in the Canadian tariff, would be about 24 per cent ad valorem. 
We impose in the pending bill 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Now, the Senator asks me how are we to get any market. I 
say that the reciprocity treaty which existed some years ago 
between Canada and the United States gave us a large market, 
and we exported to Canada much more than we received from 
that country. I have not the htest doubt, and the statistics 
before me justify it, that as to all these agricultural products, 
if we have this arrangement to put no duty upon their articles 
provided they put none on ours, the balance of trade, as itis 
called, will be largely in our favor. 

Mr. ALLISON. The idea that we shall establish a rule here 
for the free admission of these products, in order to get $24,000 
worth of oats, or 864, 000 worth, or whatever the amount may be, 
into Canada! There is no trouble about oats in our country. 
The New England market for oats and the Chicago city market 
for oats are worth ten times the market of Canada. We produce 
700,000,000 bushels of oats, and the idea that we are to open up 
the whole production of oats in Canada to our market, for the 

sake of transporting a few bushels into Canada! 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. t : 

Mr. PETTIGREW. In 1890, before the McKinley act took effect, 
we exported to Canada $41,500,000 worth of goods, and imported 
from Canada $39,300,000 worth, leaving a balance of trade in our 
favor of $2,200,000. In 1893 we e to Canada $48,600,000 
worth of goods and imported $38,100,000 worth, leaving a bal- 
ance of trade in our favor of $10,500,000. 

Nr. HOAR. The balance of trade was in our favor? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Very largely. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is true. Under the operation of the 
present rate of duties as respects our relation with Canada we 
changed the balance of trade. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS] thinks that it is a misfortune, but we changed the bal- 
ance of trade practicallyfrom eight toten milliondollars. Now, 
this proposition will be a great benefit to Canada and of no ad- 
vantage to us; it will be to the absolute disadvan: of the 
Northwestern States of this country. The effect of it will be to 
pour money into the pockets of the Canadian people. And yet 
we are asked, with this result patent to us, togive our votes for 
this proposition. 

I hope this will not be done. I nee those who have charge 
of the bill will not allow these articles to be singled out and 
segregatetl from the other agricultural products named in the 
pill and made free to all the world merely upon condition that 
the importation of like products shall be free to us in other coun- 
tries. Some Senator on this side of the Chamber asked why 
it was that these articles were selected out and barley is not put 
in this category. I myself should like to know why it is. If 
these articles are to be admitted free of duty merely upon the 
condition that Canada imposes no ausy 5 55 ike products from 
the United States why should we not include barley? 

Mr. ALDRICH. And hay. 

Mr. ALLISON. And hay as well. I wish to draw no invid- 
ious distinctions. I wish to give no reasons by implication, but 
when you come to hay and to barley and these heavy prod- 
ucts—— 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator from Iowa wish to put barley 
in this reci arrangement? 

Mr. SON. No, sir; I donot. Iwant nothing in it. But 
barley is a product that lies immediately in the pathway of 
great States of this Union. They have been able to keep prod- 
ucts, as their hay and hops, out of this provision, but the North- 
western States, which are purely agricultural, are to have this 


i 


on done to them. I a it will not be done. I do not 
wish to prolong the debate. Every Senator understands it. I 
hope the provision will be stricken from the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
amendment pro by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

Mr. ALLISON. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll, 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE]. 

.Mr.GORDON (when his name was called). With the assent 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], I again make 
the transfer of my pair with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WIL- 
SON] to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr. MANDERSON. That is perfectly agreeable to me. 

Mr.GORDON. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] will 
eeg paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

vote , nay.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he 
were present I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). Under the 
transfer of pairs, the pair of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BLACKBURN] being protected, I shall vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], which I will 
transfer to the Senator from Ohio[Mr. SHERMAN], I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. a 5 

Mr. HIGGINS. I suggest to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. RANSOM] that we transfer pairs, so that the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] will stand paired with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], and we can both vote. 

Mr. RANSOM. That is agreeable to me. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CALL. Iam paired with the Senator from Vermont[Mr. 
MORRILL]. If he were present I should vote ‘ nay.” 

Mr. BRICE. -1 transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. WoLcorr] to the junior Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. JARVIS], and vote “nay.” f 

Mr. DANIEL. I transfer my r with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] to the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. IRBY], and vote ‘‘nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 32; as follows: 


YEAS—4H. 
Aldrich, Dubois, McMillan, Platt, 
Allison, e. Manderson Power, 
Carey, Gallinger, Patton, A. 
Cull Hawley, Her, oup, 
Dix Perkins, T, 
Dolph, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
NAYS—32. 

Allen, Faulkner. Kyle, Ransom, - 

* George, Li y. Roach, 
Blanchard, Gibson, . McLaurin, Smith, 
Brice, Gordon, Martin, Turpie, 
Caffery, Gray, Mills, Vest, 
Cockrell, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Coke, Hunton, Pasco, Walsh, 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. Pugh, White. 

NOT VOTING—29. 

Bate, Gorman, McPherson, uire, 
Butler Hausbr h, Ma OPETE st 

r 0 Q as, 
Call, Hill, gy Morrill, 3 
Camden, Irby. Murphy, Wolcott. 
Cameron, Jar vis. 
Chandler, Jones, Ney. Proctor, 
Davis, Lodge, Sherman, 


So the amendment was rejected. í 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam so much encouraged by reason of the fact 
that we have disposed of two questions involved in the first par? 
agraph of the agricultural schedule after a debate occupying the 
most of yesterday and to-day, I move that the Senate proceed tó 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened and (at 6 o’clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
June 8, 1894, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 7, 1894. 
© UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 


W. Oscar Hamilton, of Texas, to be attorney of the United 
States for the northern district of Texas, vice Eugene Mar- 
shall, whose term will expire June 18, 1894. 


1894. 


— 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 

Charles S. Bundy, of the District of Columbia, to be justice of 
the peace in and for the District of Columbia, to be assigned to 
the city of Washington, whose term will expire June 14, 1894. 

William C. Harper, of the District of Columbia, to be justice 
of the peace in and for the District of Columbia, to be assigned 
to the city of Washington, whose term will expire June 14, 1894. 

Charles F. Scott, of the District of Columbia, to be justice of 
the peace in and for the District of Columbia, to be assigned to 
the city of Washington, vice Charles Walter, deceased. 

NAVAL OFFICER. 

Charles F. Stone, of New Hampshire, to be naval officer of 
customs in the district of Boston and Charlestown, in the State 
of Massachusetts, to succeed Frank D. Currier, whose term of 
office has expired by limitation. 

POSTMASTERS. 

James J. White, to be postmaster at Oakland, in the county 
of Alameda and State of California, in the place of Amasa W. 
Bishop, whose commission expired May 10, 1894. 

A, oh Blakeslee, to be postmaster at Thomaston, in the county 
of Litchfield and State of Connecticut, in the place of Horton 
Pease, whose commission will expire June 10, 1894. 

John S. Smith, to bs postmaster at Osceola, im the county of 
St. Clair and State of Missouri, in the place of Lewis Conant, 
removed. 

Howard H. Baker, to be postmaster at Buffalo, in the county 
of Erie and State of New York, in the p ace of Bernard F. 
Gentsch, whose commission expired June 2, 1894. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations consirmed by the Senate June 7, 1894. 


CONSUL, 
William P. Roberts, of North Carolina, to be consul of the 
United States at Victoria, British Columbia. 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
Charles Neilson, of Maryland, to be Second Assistant Post- 


mnster-General. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Francis. A. Bachman, to be tmaster at Slatington, in the 
county of Lehigh and State of Pennsylvania. 

Albert N. Flinn, to be postmaster at Nashua, in the county of 
Hillsboro and State of New Hampshire. 

Henry Lotz, to be postmaster at Horicon, in the county of 
Dodge and State of Wisconsin. 

Wiiliam Guilliaume, to be postmaster at Hartford, in the county 
of Washington and State of Wisconsin. 

Edward C. Morgan, to bs postmaster at Grass Valley, in the 
county of Nevada and State of California. 

W.S. Leake, to be postmaster at Sacramento, in the county 
of Sacramento and State of California. > 

R. J. Zahniser, to be postmaster at Mercer, in the county of 
Mercer and State of Pennsylvania. 

John W. Clendenin, to be postmaster at Anthony, in the county 
of Harper and State of Kansas. 

Frederick N. Cooper, to be postmaster at Lyons, in the county 
of Rice and State of Kansas. 

Josiah M. Swigart, to be postmaster at Maquoketa, in the 
county of Jackson and State of Iowa. 

Warren Knaus, to be postmaster at McPherson, in the county 
of McPherson and State of Kansas. : 

John E. Ireland, to be postmaster at Iola, in the the county of 
Allen and State of Kansas. 

Joseph B. Fugate, to be postmaster at Newton, in the county 
of Harvey and State of Kansas. 

Harry McMillan, to be postmaster at Minneapolis, in the 
county of Ottawa and State of Kansas, 

J. M. McCown, to be postmaster at Emporia, in the county of 
Lyon and State of Kansas. 

Sara Blair Lynch, to be postmaster at Leavenworth, in the 
county of Leavenworth and State of Kansas. 

Timothy Sexton, to be postmaster at Augusta, in the county 
of Butler and State of Kansas. 

E C. Post, to be postmaster at Atchison, in the county of 
Atchison and State of Kansas. 

P. A. Pearson, to be postmaster at Kinsley, in the county of 
Edwards and State of Kansas. 

David K. Falvay, to be postmaster at Westfield, in the county 
o! Chautauqua and State of New York. 

David Swinehart, to be postmaster at Dodge City, in the county 
of Ford and State of Kansas. 

liam A. Sturm, to be postmaster at Caldwell, in the county 

of Sumner and State of Kansas. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, June 7, 1894. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rev. W. H. MII. 


BURN, D. D. 
The Journalof yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


VEGETABLE PATHOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS AND EXPERI- 
MENTS, 1892, : 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a commu- 
nication from the First Comptroiler submitting an estimate of 
deficiency in the appropriation for the Vegetable Pathological 
Investigations and Experiments in 1892; which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


PRINTING AND BINDING FOR INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate of de- 
ficiency in the appropriation for public printing and binding for 
the Interior Department, submitted by the Secretary of the In- 
terior; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


SAMUEL HERD VS. THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a copy of the findings 
of the Court of Claims in the case of Samuel Herd, deceased, 
against the United States; which was referred to the Committee 
on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 
ness, 


To Mr. MERCER, indefinitely: 
To Mr. ALDERSON, for this day, on account of sickness. 


ENLARGEMENT OF RED CLIFF INDIAN RESERVATION, WIS. 
Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 


present consideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 140) to 


confirm the enlargement of the Red Cliff Indian Reservation in 
the State of Wisconsin, made in 1863, and for the allotment of 
same. 3 
The joint resolution was read, as follows: 
Resolved, cte. That the lauds in townshipsnumbered5tand 52north, of range 
3west; 51 and 52 north, of range 4 west; and 51 and 52 north, of range 5 west, 
In Bayfield County, Wisconsin, withdrawn fromsale or location for the pur- 
of an enlargement of the Red Cliff Indian Reservation in said county by 
the several orders of the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
dates May 27, 1803; Jirue 3, 1863, and 


effect as if they had 
Clif Reservation bythe PORMO yas the treaty with the Chippewas of Lake 
Superior. dated September 30, 1854; and said shal 

members of the Red Cliff band of said Chippe of Lake S 
cordance with the provisions of said treaty: Provided, That President 
of the United States in making allotments may divide said lands between 
said Indians in such manner as will in his jndgment be the most equitable. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I would like to have some ex- 
planation of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin will make a short explanation of the resolution. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, in 1854 a treaty was made with a 
band of Red Cliff Indians under which they were given four sec- 
tions of land. It was soon afterwards found that the reservation 
was not large enough; and the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office withdrew from sale about 11,000 acres of land, so that it 
could be added to the reservation. It was added so far as the 
Interior Department could do it, and after that addition the 
Indians went into possession of this 11,000 acres of land and 
have remained in possession of it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Then it was withdrawn by ex- 
ecutive orders? “4 

Mr. LYNCH. Yes; thatis the way in which it was withdrawn. 
: aif WILSON of Washington. Is there any timber on. this 

and: 

Mr. LYNCH. There is some on it yet; and all the rest has 
been stripped by the Indians who are in possession. 

Mr. SAYERS. Does this joint resolution come to the House 
with the unanimous report of the Committee on Indian Affairs? 

Mr. LYNCH. Yes; and it is recommended by the Seeretary 
of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and beingengrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. LYNCH, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table- 


To Mr. APSLEY, for ten days, on account of important busi- ' 
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JUNE 7, 


CAPT. E. M. IVES. 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 2133) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Capt. E. M. Iyes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to amend the record of Capt. Ed. M. Ives, late of Company A, Forty- 
second United States Colored Infantry, so as to state that his resignation 
was accepted January 1, 1865. 

The SPEAKER. This is a bill for the consideration of which 
the gentleman from Iowa asked unanimous consent, and there 
was objection. The Chair understands that the objection is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. HITT. The report was read and the bill explained. 

Mr. SAYERS. Does this bill come from the Committee of 
the Whole with a recommendation for its p e? 

Mr. LACEY. It is the unanimous report from the Committee | 
on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


On motion of Mr. LACEY,a motion to reconsider the vote by 

which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I ask the gentleman to | 
withdraw it until I can submit a couple of reports from the Com- 
mittee on Printing. | 

Mr. HOLMAN. I withdraw it for the present. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I submit a 
report from the Committee on Printing. 
he Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Kepresentatives of the United States (the Senate con- 
curring), That of the report of the Com ioner of Education for 1891-92 
there ted 5,000 copies for the use of the Senate, 10,000 copies for the 
use of the House of Representatives, and 20,000 copies for distribution by the 
Commissioner of Education. 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Is it the regular annual report? 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is the regular annual 


report. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I will ask the gentleman whether 
any resolution has been referred to his committee to print an 
additional number of a bulletin issued by that Bureau entitled 
“Abnormal Man.” 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, sir. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I ask that question because I am 
getting a number of letters with reference to that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Why doesnot the gentle- 
man introduce a resolution and have it referred to the Commit- 


tee on Printing? 

Mr. CANN of Illinois, I will do so. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I ask that the resolution 
be to. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The Committee have considered the House concurrent resolution to print 
35,000 copies of the report of the Commissioner of Education for 1891-92, and 
direct me to report the same with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Tue estimated cost of the same is $29,800. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the resolution was agreed to was laid 
on the table. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, from the Committee on 
Printing, also submitted the following report: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the Senate grees A Thatthere 
be printed 10,000 copies of the Statistical Abstract of Foreign Countries for 
the year 1889, prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department; 
2,000 copies for the use of the members of the Senate, 4,000 copies for thé use 
of the House of Representatives, and 4,000 for the Bureau of Statistics, 

The committee have considered the House concurrent resolution to print 
2 copies of the statistical Abstract of Foreign Countries for the oe’ 
1894, pre by the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, and direct 
me to report the same with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The estimated cost of same is $1,250. 


The resolution was 7287 5 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the resolution was adopted was 
laid on the table. 

5 VENTILATION AND ACOUSTICS. 

Mr. SHELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the present con- 
uber of a report from the Committee on Ventilation and 

eousties. 


Mr. SAX ERS. Has the re order been called, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that the demand for 
the regular order was withdrawn. I desire that this report 
shall be presented in its regular order. 

Mr. SHELL. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this is a privileged 
question and one which ought to be considered now. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report, and the 
Chair will then determine whether it is privileged. 

The report was read in full. 

Mr. SHELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution reported by the committee. 

Mr. SAYERS. I propose to the gentleman that he let the 
report be 1 and go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. SHELL. I have no objection to that. 

The report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I ask that the resolution reported by the 
Committee be read for information. 

The resolution was read. 

Mr.HOLMAN. Inany event, Mr.S er, this subject would 
have to be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The report is ordered to be printed, and it 
goes over with the consent of the gentleman representing the 
committee. 

Mr, HOLMAN. But the right tohave the matter considered 
in Committee of the Whole is retained. 

The SPEAKER. Of course. No right is waived. 

SITE OF NEW POST-OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Acting Secretary of the Treasury requesting the return to 
that Department of the papers relating to the site of the new 
United States post-office, court-house, etc., at San Francisco, and, 
without objection, the papers were ordered to be returned. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana, by unanimous consent, obtained 
leave of absence for five days, on account of important business. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 
ports. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEALS. 

Mr. LANE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 7278) toamend the seventh section 
of the act entitled An act to establish circuit courts of appeals, 
and to define and es. br in certain cases the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1891; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, ELGIN, ILL. 

Mr. BRETZ, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported with amendments a bill (H. R. 3330) for the 
erection of a public building in the city of Elgin, III.; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 


rinted. 
The call of the committee for reports was completed. 
: VIEWS OF MINORITY. 


Mr. BRODERICK by unanimous consent submitted the views 
of the minority of the Committee on the Judiciary; which were 
ordered to be printed with the views of the majority. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same. 

A bill (H. R. 6123) authorizing the construction of a bridge 
over the Monongahela River, at the foot of Dickson street, in 
the borough of Homestead, in the State of Pennsylvania. 

A bill (H. R. 6448) to authorize the New York and New Jersey 
Bridge Companies to construct and maintaina bridge across the 
Hudson River between New York City and the State of New 
Jersey. 

f MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the follow ing ti- 
tles; in which the concurrence of the House is requested: 

A bill (S. 237) to pension Mrs. Ann Bradford, mother of Wil- 
liam K. Bradford; 

A bill (S, 1508) granting an increase of pension to Helen L. 


Dent; 

A bill (S. 1954) to amend section 1379, chapter 1, Title XV. 
Revised Statutes of the United States, in relation to appoint- 
ments of assistant paymasters in the Navy: 

A bill (S. 2000) granting to the Brainerd and Northern Min- 
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nesota Railroad Company a right of ide Mouga the Leech 
Lake Indian Reservation, in the State of Minnesota; 
A bill (S. 1995) granting to the Eastern Nebraska and Gulf 
Railway Company right of way through the Omaha and Winne- 
bago Indian Reservations, in the State of Nebraska; and 

A bill (S. 2038) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Swift. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 3715) granting to the village of 
Dearborn certain land for village purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his sec- 
retaries, informed the House that the President had approved 
and signed bills and joint resolution of the following titles: 

On May 30, 1894: 

An act (H. R. 73) supplementary to the act of Congress ap- 
proved January 28, 1879, entitled“ An act defining the manner 
in which certain land scrip may be assigned and located or ap- 

lied by actual settlers, and providing for the issue of patents 
15 the name of the locator or his legal representatives; ’ 

Anact(H. R. 2857) to confirm to the heirs of Mrs. Courting Ann 
Claiborne the title toa certain tract of land in the State of Lou- 
isiana; and a 

An act (H. R. 3318) granting a pension to Mrs, Fannie M. Nor- 
man, 

On June 5, 1894: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 185) authorizing the purchase or con- 
demnation of land in the vicinity of Gettysburg, Pa. 

On June 6, 1894: 

An act (H. R. 6211) for the relief of Wesley Montgomery. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of general appropriation bills. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is inCommittee of the Whole 
for the consideration of general 1 bills. The Clerk 
will read the title of the pending bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6913) making appropriations for current and contingent ex- 


penses of the Indian Department, and fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
vyariousIndian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The CHAIRMAN, The first reading of this bill has been dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the committee having dis- 
pensed with the first reading, the bill comes up now for con- 
sideration by paragraphs, and before entering upon the discus- 
sion I think it is desirable to ascertain to what extent gentlemen 
desire to debate this bill, in order to see whether we can not 
come to some agreement about it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, from the con- 
sultation that I have had with gentlemen on this side of the 
Chamber, I think it will be better to let the genera! debate run 
on to-day, and then we shall be better able to determine how 
long it should be continued. 

I wish to say, as a member of the committee, that while I do 
not care myself to occupy any of the time in general debate, I 
shall ask the consentof the Committee of the ole toan e- 
ment that after we enter upon the consideration of the bill under 
the five-minute rule there may be more latitude than that rule 
would allow upon certainitems which will be reached in the bill, 
and some amendments hereafter to be offered. I think at least 
two hours would be desirable for thatdiscussion. In other words 
my colleague [Mr. DOOLITTLE] wishes to offer an amendment; 1 
wish to offer an amendment; and these, with matters which are 
already in the bill, may justly claim longer time for their con- 
sideration than would be granted under the five-minute rule. 

It is a matter of great importance to our State that these ques- 
tions should be considered fully. They involve a matter which 
has been several times under consideration in Congress during 
the last five years; and I hope we shall be allowed two hours. 
If we go on to-day with the general debate I think we can tell 
this evening how much longer time may be desired outside of 
the five-minute debate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
WILSON] could name the particular subjects on which he will 
wish general debate—— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I propose my- 
self to offer an amendment that hereafter no Indian agent shall 
be appointed to any Indian agency from any other State or Ter- 
ritory than that in which the agency is located. We have been 


sending rapidly to sea various planks of the Democratic platform; 


and I want to see whether the plank with reference to “home 
rule “is to go with the others. ropose to offer the amendment 
T have indicated as a matter of justice to the Democracy in my 
State and to myself. : 

Iam very fond of watermelons, and I am afraid they are not 
going to raise the usual quantity in Georgia, because all the 
people from that State aes being sent out West. [Laughter.] I 
am going to offer that amendment for the consideration of the 
House; and I wish it determined whether gentlemen here are 
going to stand by the last remaining plank in the Democratic 
A adopted in Chicago the plank with reference to home 
rule. 

Mr. REED. You do not expect them to stand by it? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED. _I did not think you would be so rash. 

- Mr. WILSON of Washington. The other amendment I wish 
to offer has relation to the Puyallup Indian Reservation, In this 
connection the discussion of the question of putting theagencies 
under the control of the commissioners of schools will come up. 
The other day we had a vote here on civil-service reform; and 
if we are going to transfer this whole business to civil-service 
control, we shall have a chance so to declare when that amend- 
ment comes up. Then there are a few questions presented by 
the text of the bill, the discussion of which may require a little 
more time than the five-minute rule would allow. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I think the gentleman can depend upon the 
sense of: justice on the part of the committee as the matters re- 
ferred to may come up from time totime. It is hard to make 
any definite agreement in advance upon those subjects. What 
does my friend say to my pees that we allow the general 
debate to run on for this whole day? i 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Iam willing that we go on 
with the general debate for a whole day now. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And that the general debate close with this 
evening? 

Mr. REED. I shall have to object to that, because I do not 
think it would be just to the House. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then I will make no effort to-day to restrict 
general debate. : 

Mr. REED. That is right; that is the bast course. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not desire myself to be heard until the 
subject-matters to which my remarks will apply are presented 
to the House in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LYNCH]. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, the report made on the pend- 
ing bill might, without explanation, convey the idea that the 
last bill was extravagant, by reason of the very large difference 
in the appropriations made in this bill, as com with those 
contained in that. Thereisa difference of a million and a quar- 
ter dollars between this bill and the bill passed a year ago. The 
last bill carried $7,854,240; this bill carries only $6,611,260.78. 
The bill paeroa a year ago carried items not properly belonging 
to the Indian service, but incidental to that year, amounting to 
$754,158, which amount is not included in this year’s estimates. 
It is omitted entirely, because it does not belong to the service 
proper. The items which make up that bill are the following: 


Items appropriated for the Indian service Jor the fiscal year 1894, not embraced 
in the estimates for 1895. 


Commission to negotiate with Cherokees and other Indians $15, 
Commission, Puyallup Reservation 
Indian school, Genoa, Nebr., build and supplies 2 
Indian exhibit, World's Columbian Exposition 
Civilization and support of Digger Ind of California. 
Payment to Tonkawas in Oklahoma for lands 
Payment to Pawnees in Oklahoma for lands 
Allotment to Pawnees in Oklah 
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Payment to George W. Malt -0-2-0 
Payment for cession of the Cherokee Outlet — 
5 of improvements and removal of intruders, Cher- 
okee Outlet — 
Examination, accounts of Cherokee Nation 
Surveying allotments for five civilized tribes 
Co on, five civilized tribes .............. 
Negotiating with Indian tribes __.............-......-. 
Special attorney for Mission Indlaus 
Consolidating Crow Creek and Lower Brule Agencies 
Ditches and reservoirs for Navajoes -.................... 
Removal of Eastern Band of Cherokees 
Relief of Shebits in Uta. 
2 to scouts and soldiers of Sisseton, etc., bands. 
Sale and allotment of Umatilla Reservation 
Aiding Indian allottee . 
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Deducting that sum from the $7,854,240, the amount spree 
priated for the Indian service propor last year was $7,100,082. 
The estimate for this year is $6,931,756, a reduction of $168,326 
below the amount appropriated last year. This bill appropriates 


only $6,611,260, making a reduction of $320,496 below the amount 
9 Out of the amount in this bill, viz, $4,611,260, should 
be deducted $161,119 for other purposes, leaving the appropria- 


tion $6,550,141 for Indian service proper, a difference of $549,- 
941, Of this difference, $168,326 was the reduction of estimates 
made by the Department, and $381,615 is the amount of reduction 
made by the committee. The bulk of the reduction is made out 
of the school fund. Last year there wasappropriated for school 
purposes, exclusive of industrial and nonreservation schools, 
the net sum of $1,150,000. 

For tha same purpose this pear the bill contains only $944,000, 
or a reduction of $206,000. ut the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, in his estimates, reduces the school expenses from $2,243,- 
479 appropriated last year to $2,159,180 this year, or a reduction 
of 331,000 This bill further reduces the amount $231,000, mak- 
ing total reductions for all school purposes of $315,904 below the 
amount appropriated last year. : 

Now, it remains to be seen, and no doubt it will be fully dis- 
cussed as we reach the agraphs, whether we can maintain an 
increased number of ch at school on a reduction of $206,- 
000 difference between this bill and that of last year. In 1892 
the number of children at school enrolled—not the average at- 
tendance, but the enrollment—was 19,907, and in 1893, 21,117, 
an increase of 1,210; and the average cost perchild for that year 
was $116. This bill carries, as I have said, only $1,927,575, and, 
conced that the attendance will remain the same next year 
as it was last year, the average per capita will be but 691. 

Mr. LUC What was it last year? 

Mr. LYNCH. The average per capita as per the enrollment 
in 1893 was $110. The amount here appropriated cuts it down 
to $91. But if the number should increase, and there is every 
reason to believe that the 21,117 who attended school last year 
will increase to atleast 22,500 next on thesame proportion, 
it would leave an average of neg 5 per capita for the educa- 
tion in all of the schools. Buti will give the figures exact as 
we go on, item by item. I will only call attention now to the 
average cost dor pe Bene last three years. 

In 1892, as I said before, the number of children in attendance 
was 19,907, and the amounta iated $2,291,650. Theaverage 
per capita according to enrollment was $115. The average at- 
tendance was only 15,167; so that the cost per capita of actual at- 
tendance was $151 for those who attended that year. In 1893 the 
total enrollment was 21,117, and the appropriation $2,315,612, an 
average per capita on enrollment of $110. But the average at- 
tendance out of that 21,117 was oniy 16,303, and the average cost 

r capita for those who attended school was therefore $142. 
Now, for 1894, admitting an increase for this year of the same 

number we had last year, the total number in attendance would 
be 22,327, and the amount appropriated $2,243,497, or an average 
of 8100 per capita. 

Now, for 1895, figuring on the same increase that we had last 
year, and we are informed at the Indian Office that it will be 
about the same, the number would be 23,517. The amount esti- 
mated by the Commissioner is only $2,159,480, $84,000 less than 
lastyear. With the p ve increase to about 23,500, the 
amount in the biil—$1,927,595— will give an average of only $80. 
So that in three s the average cost per capita would be re- 
duced from $115 down to 880. > 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does my friend take into account the amount 
appropriated in former years for school houses? 

. LYNCH. There isan item of that kind to be considered. 

Mr.HOLMAN. But that is to be taken into consideration in 
the amount of the reduction, the appropriation made heretofore 
for that vere not being required. 

Mr. L H. But it never used to exceed $40,000, and al- 
though the last Commissioner of Indian Affairs had $100,000, 
—— $ only used but a trifling amount for day and boarding 
schools. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And we havereduced that item accordingly. 

Mr. LYNCH. Now, I believe that in the Government indus- 
trial and training schools, the amount per capita can be reduced 

on the estimates for subsistence. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And buildings. 

Mr. LYNCH. Well, they are provided for especially. They 
do not come into this item at all. We have voted $165 apiece 
for allof the children at the Government industrial and training 
schools for the last three years. It is evident to anyone who 
will reflect a moment thatthe cost of maintaining them there at 
present, for subsistence, is much less than it was five years ago for 
their clothes, food, and other items of expenditure; so that I be- 

. lieve the amount appropriated, which is just the amount asked 
for in all of the Government industrial and training schools, can 
well be reduced from $165 to $150 por capita, and that amount 
given to the Commissioner for other purposes to build day 
schools, reservation schools, or to send children from reser- 
vations to the surrounding district schools. 


- 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question with his consent. I notice in a general way a state- 
ment in the report that there is a large number of Indians who 
have been receiving allotments of lands in severalty, under the 
provision of law for becoming citizens, with all the rights per- 
taining to citizenship. I would ask if that condition exists to 
any considerable extent, and whetlier the cost of maintaining 
these schools can not be proportionately reduced? When they 
take citizenship should they not stand as other citizens, and the 
education of their children go on justas the education of chil- 
dren of other citizens goes on? Has there been any reduction 
made in the amount of the bill on this account? 

Mr. LYNCH. Oh, yes; but some allotments were very inju- 
diciously made. That condition was forced on the Indians in 
many cases before they were prepared for it, and they are in a 
worse condition aow than they were before the allotments were 
made. Thatapplies to a few tribes, not to all. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That applies to supplies, not education. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Iam speaking about education. 

Mr. LYNCH. Many of those Indians are more in need of 
Government ianship now than they were before. But 
wherever a tribe has funds coming to it sufficient to maintain 
schools, its school expenses are paidout of the tribal fund and 
areno charge upon the Government. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Is there auy considerable dec 
in the allowance for education in this bill? : 

Mr. LYNCH. No: because theschool system is growing each 
year. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. But citizenship is growing. I do 
not recollect, but I think about 30 per cent of the Indians, if I 
remember correctly, have received allotments and have become 
citizens. Now my point is, that citizens of the United States 
should not be educated at the public expense except as the indi- 
gent are always cared for. 

Mr. LYNCH. Clearly not. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LYNCH] allow me to reply to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON]? Is not thegentieman from Illinois mis- 
taken, or rather is he not confounding the allotments of land 
with citizenship in the United States? The mere fact that land 
has been allotted to an Indian does not make hima citizen of 
the United States at all? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. No; because only those In- 
dians become citizens of the United States who are taxed. The 
allotted lands are not taxed, because there isan inhibition in the 
patent to lands allotted toany Indians against taxation for twenty- 


five years. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. On the contrary, wherever allot- 
ments pass under the legislation of Congress, citizenship is taken, 
and they are citizens at the ballot box, and in every respect. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. No, sir. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is it not the fact that the basis on which this 
estimate is made leaves out these persons who have taken allot- 
ments and who are citizens? 

Mr. LYNCH. As far as possible that has been done. 

Mr. LUCAS. That answers the question of the gentloman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. Wherever they become citizens 
they are left out of this estimate. 

Mr CANNON of Illinois. But the estimate is not cut down. 

Mr. LUCAS. But the children increase. 

Mr. LYNCH. Before this bill was framed I went to the In- 
dian Office and went through the records of the tribes and found 
that Indians who are citizens have been excluded as far as pos- 
sible from this estimate, and that all charges for educating In- 
dians belonging to any tribe having its own fund have been 
charged to those funds and that it does not enter into this ex- 
penditure; but the service of Indian education is increasing 
every year, and it ought to increase faster and more until the 
children are all reached. The day schools on the reservations 
are the best schools that can be built, and yet during the last 
year of Mr. Morgan's administration we hive no record of any 
schools being built, although we allowed him $100,000 for the 
purpose, and there are tribes now that have not a schoolhouse 
on the reservation. 

In other cases, like that.of the Navajoe tribe, with 3,000 chil- 
dren, they have only one school, The Ute tribe are without any 
school at all. The Yuma tribe are without any school. Several 
of these tribes have been shamefully neglected in the past, being 
without even a day school. 

The service is increasing, and I believe it to be the policy of 
75 55 keep on until we reach them all and civilize them if pos- 

e. 

‘The reason why I went through this in detail is because I be- 
lieve the amountappropriated will not be enough. Ispoke with 
the Commissioner anini pirea about the amount of his estimate, 
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and he said he had reduced it to the last cent; that he made it 
as low as he could make it. He is new in the business. He will 
know better next time perhaps. After a man has held that or 
any other Government office where estimates are required, he 
soon learns that he must make his estimate five or ten per cent 
more than he expects to get. In that respect I think the Com- 
missioner of In Affairs will fall short this time. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that Congress is engaged in the cheap-clothing business? 

Mr. LYNCH, No; but it is à fact which you probably know. 

Mr. LUCAS. Why, no: in the reforming business. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. And they are going into the 
farming business, because they appropriated $70,000 to employ 
farmers to teach the Indians to farm. 

Mr. LYNCH. All of the Indian appropriation bills for some 
years past have contained an item of $75,000 for general school 
purposes, without any limitation or restriction as to its use by 
the Commissioner, and he tells me that it was one of the best 
items he had, because by means of it he was enabled to start 
many schools where there were none. Wherever he found eight 
or tenor fifteen Indian children he made some provision for their 
education. Wherever he could find Indian children living onthe 
borders of.a reservation who could ‘attend a district school, he 

for their schooling; ani he found ‘that to bea very valua- 
le and profitable appropriation. 

I have the figures 3 thut by that item last year, or by 
that means, we reached 675 Indian children that would not have 
been reached otherwise. That item is omitted entirely from 
this bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If my friend will allow me a moment, the 
million dollars will be proposed to beslightly increased. There 
will be a recommendation by the committee, but the whole of 
that is in the discretion of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. LYNCH. It always hes been. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It stands on the same grounds as the 875000. 
The only question is how much that million dollars ought to be 
increased; but certainly we ought not to have two Items in- 
tended for the same purpose in thesame bill. This bill contains 
more than will be expended. We all know that the appropria- 
tions have ‘exceeded the expenditures as n matter of fact for 
several years. 

Mr. LYNCH. Have you the figures to show ‘that they have? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The last-re shows that very conclusively, 
and my friend will see it is inevitable. We appropriate, for 
instance, for fifty-eight Indian agents. ‘We appropriate the full 
amount, when twenty-three agents are assigned from the mili- 
tary department. There is a very large reduction on that item 
alone; but there is a provision in the bill that of the sums of 
money saved in the ‘transportation line, to the extent of $25,000, 
that sum may be applied to any purpose which the Gommis- 
sioner: deem it proper to apply it. 

Mr. LYNCH. That is limited to $25,000. 

I know that the figures show that in the gross amount for the 
Government industrial and day schools there will be a very large 
surplus left, because it is not costing them 165 now, as it did four 
or five years ago; and I think that if they will run these schools 
in an economical manner, it will cost about 6140 per-capita. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. What schools do you refer to? 

Mr. LYNCH. The Government day and industrial schools. 
I think there will be that much saving in the matter of subsist- 
ence. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. What does it cost now? 

Mr. LYNCH. One hundred and sixty-five dollars has always 
been appropriated, and we have no record to show whether that 
amount was needed. 

Mr. PICKLER. Does it not depend largely upon where the 
school issituated? 

Mr. LYNCH. It would to some extent. 


perhaps. 

Mr. PICKLER. Because it would eost more at one school than 
at another, 

Mr. LYNCH. It would vary according to the location; but I 
saw in the newspapers this week that the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, now in Chicago, is making purchases for next years“ 
supply of clothing, beef, and pork, and all the supplies that are 
furnished to the Indians; that for the nape year he bought 
the necessary quantity for abouta million dollars less than the 
cost last year. I have only the newspaper reports for that, but 
I have no doubt that there will be.a very big saving; if you will 
turn that saving to theseschool, think you will find a very large 
surplus left after taking care of the Government day and indus- 
trial schools. I will offer an amendment, making the surplus 
left, after taking care of these schools to the fullest extent, avail- 
able to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to be applied to any 
other schools; and that to a great extent will make up for the 
shortage on the education item which is carried in this bill. 


in a few instanees 


Mr. LUCAS. Whatdo yon mean by any other schools? Do 
you mean the schools established on the reservations? 

Mr. LYNCH. I mean all other schools, to apply particularly 
to day schools and to paying for children at country schools. 

Mr. BINGHAM. ill the gentleman permit :me to make an 
inquiry of him? I may not have heard his statement as to the 
Indian commissions. What reason is there for discontinuing 
the appropriation for them. 

Mr. LYNCH. Iwas not on the subcommittes that framed 
the bill, but learned in full committee that the continuance of 
the commissions was unnecessary. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Heretofore, as I understand, $5,000 has 
been appropriated for this purpose. I do not ask this for the 
purpose of criticising the board, but simply want to know the 
reasons for failing to make the appropriation. 

Mr. LYNCH. As to that, the committee considered that: its 
continuance was wholly unnecessary. — 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is ad captandum. I wanted to know 
why it was unnecessary. 

Mr. LYNCH. The committee got a statement of what had 
been done for the money by that commission during this year, 
what their labors were, and the services performed, ex- 
penses incurred, and it concluded that its further continuance 
was unnecessary. 

Mr. FLYNN. Is it nota fact that these commissioners rather 
retard Indian business than help it? I call your attention to the 
fact that the representatives of this organization have appeared 
before your committee this session, and after the commissioners 
were appointed on the part of the United States to negotiate 
treaties with the Indians these people have appeared here with 
some kind of a statement or other, and undertook to prevail.on 
the committee not to report these treatiesfavorably, so that new 
lands eould be opened up in Oklahoma Territory. 

Mr. LYNCH. I understand that a part of ‘the Aut of that 
commission has been to watch Indian legislation, In con- 
tracts, and all that sort of thing. I know that they have done 
much good, and . was in favor of retaining the ap- 
propriation in the bill, I know that their motives are good and 
thut they intend to do good to the Indians. I admit that they 
ogra ‘before the committee several times in the interest of 
the 5. 

Mr.. FLYNN. Is it not a fact that one gentleman connected 
with that commission, a lieutenant in the Army, when the treaty 
was made With the Kiowa and Comanche Indians in Oklahoma 
Territory, succeeded in having those Indians agree that he 
should have a farm donated to him free out of the Indian 
lands: that the late Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in transmit- 
ting the treaty, refused to recommend that; and that the por 
tleman, with the aid of fhis Indian Rights Assosiation, has been 
before your committee recommending that the treaty should 
not be ratified? l 

Mr. LYNCH. That is all true, except that I do not know 
whether he, the army-.officer, was there at the request of the In- 
dian Rights Association.or not, nor do IL know whether he be- 
longed to'the-association or not. 

Mr. FLYNN. But he was there acting with them. 

Mr. LYNCH. He was there working against the ratification 
of the treaty. But the treaty was temporarily.set aside upon 
the question of title to the land. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say 
that as a member of the committee, I e. leaving out of the’ 
bill the appropriation for the Indian Rights Association. It 
seoms to me that when we take into consideration other items 
in this bill the amount of that appropriation, $5,000, was very 
small in view of the services of this association. 

The Indian Rights Association, as is well known to members 
of this.Housa, was.created in thefirst term of President Grant's 
Administration and has continued down to this time, and I be- 
lieve that for the amount of money appropriated for its benefit, 
85,000 4 year, it has rendered very great and valuable services. 
The members of the commission do not receive any portion.of 
the appropriation; it all goes to the payment of a secretary and 
and of traveling expenses, and the labors of the commission have 
been of enormous benefit to the country, to the Indians, and to 
the Indian Department itself, because these gentlemen have 
gone and examined the goods provided for the Indians under 
these contracts, examined the provisions and supplies that are 
bought for the sustenance of the Indians, and the effect of their 
watchfulness has been very beneficial and has lifted the whole 
business above the scandals that otherwise might have been con- 
nected with those purchases. I was in hopes, therefore, that 
this provision mighthave been continued, and Iam still in hopes 
that it may be continued in the bill. 

As to what has been said by the gentleman from Oklahoma, I 
have mo know whatever. But I know that these gentlemen 
are men of ability, character,and standing in ‘the country at 
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large, and it has seemed to me very desirable that such service 
as they have rendered to the Indians and to the Indian Depart- 
mentshould be continued at the expense of this small appropria- 


on. 
Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask a question of 

some member of the committee. Are these commissionerships 

ponge for by any standing law outside of the appropriation 
ill? 


Mr. LYNCH. They are. ; 

Mr. EVERETT. Then, even if no appropriation is made for 
their expenses, that will not prevent their continuing their of- 
ficial labors if they are willing to pay their own traveling ex- 
penses? 

Mr. LYNCH. Notatall. 

Mr. LUCAS. The recognition of them in the law does not 
ereate them officers, but simply recognizes them as humanita- 


rians. 

Mr. LYNCH. Thatis all. This appropriation of $5,000 was 
only intended to pay the expenses of the commission. They draw 
no pay whatever. 

Mr FLYNN. These humanitarians, in their dealings with 
the Indians, may be all right in theory, but the trouble is that 
too many theorists have to do with the Indians. The Indian's 
ration is issued tohim ordinarily away from where helives. He 
lives 50 or 60 miles from the . where the rations are issued; 
ittakes him a week to go and a week to come back; he generally 
eats everything the first three days and goes without anything 
to eat the rest of the week, waitingforrations. These humanita- 
rians, I repeat, may be correct in theory, but they are very much 
lacking in piscia They have claimed to educate the Indians, 
but generally the moment the Indian gets his money he indulges 
in some performance like that which weare told about up North, 
where, when the money was issued, the carriages being all gone, 
an Indian bought a hearse and put his wife and pap intoit 
and went home. [Laughter.] I do not know whether he made 
the purchase through the agency of these humanitarians or not. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the gentleman from 
Oklahoma advise us as to what the humanitarians he is discuss- 
ing have to do with the issuance of these rations, either in Okla- 
homa Territory, or in Dakota, or in the State of Washington— 
what they have to do with the question whether the Indian eats 
all his rations up in two days for fear he will not get any to- 
morrow? 

Mr. FLYNN. Twill answer the gentleman. If he will go up 
to the Indian Office he will find there is scarcely a matter ever 
broached in Congress or in the Department with reference to 
the Indian service that these people are not around nosing in. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Itis the privilege of an Amer- 
ican citizen to“ nose” into everything. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. If he has a good long nose. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FLYNN. Gentlemen must pardon me if I take some in- 
terest in this bill, because I represent a district that has more 
Indians than any other in the United States. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I am intensely gratified— 
power beyond measure—to see the gentleman taking so much 


nterest in the bill. 

Mr. FLYNN. The point I wanted to make, and with this state- 
ment I will subside, is that these pace in my judgment are re- 
tarding the progress of the Indian. It is all right to do what 
we can to Christianize the Indian; but before you can Christian- 
ize him you must give him beef enough. [Laughter.] And when 

ou give him all the beef he is to have for a month, and he eats 

t up in two days, neither Christianity nor anything else is go- 
ing tosave him. These people have interfered here to prevent 
the ratification of treaties made in Oklahoma by commissioners 
on the part of the United States. So far as I am concerned, I 
believe that every dollar contributed for their support and aid 
is money thrown away. 

Mr. LYNCH. Allow me to say that the very object of ap- 
pointing this commission was that they might nose around” 
and see what is going on in Indian matters; and the better they 
‘nose around“ the batter they accomplish the purpose of their 
appointment, They are a very intelligent body of men, and 
have accomplished a great deal of good. They are human, of 
course, and have mide mistakes. So far as regards their inter- 
ference before the Committee on Indian Affairs, in opposition 
to any treaty, I will say they did not accomplish ep dig 

Mr. FLYNN. Is it not a fact that they not only went before 
the Indian Committee, but when we were trying to open upsome 
6,000,000 acres of land for homestead settlement in O oma, 
they went to the President, who remarked to them that if we 
did pass the bill through Congress he would veto it? 

Mr. LYNCH. I know nothing about that. > 

Mr. PICKLER. Allow me to say that, in my judgment, if we 
had civilian agents rather than military officers they would not 
be here before committees in this way. 
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Mr. FLYNN. The gentleman is right. This man who came 
here protesting is a lieutenant in the United States Army—one 


of these pg. -goody people. 

Mr. WILSON of Washinton I never heard before of an 
officer of the United States Army belonging to the ‘‘ goody- 
goody” people. [Laughter.] 

Mr.FLYNN. No; but this gentleman joined this other crowd 
for the purpose of defeating the torina pending here. 

Mr. LYNCH. This matter was discussed before our commit- 
tee; and upon the statement of services and expenses furnished 
by Indian Bureau, the committee were of the opinion that it 
was not neces: to continue the commission further, so the 
item was Soppan from the bill. 

Mr. FLYNN. Iam with the committeson that. 

Mr. LYNCH. I do not care to take up further time now. 
But hereafter as specific items are reached I may have some- 
thing tosay. I trust that before we get through the bill we 
may be able to increase the appropriation for educational pur- 

8. 

A MEMBER. How much? 

Mr. LYNCH. Oh, it ought to be increased 8150, 000 —at least 
$100,000, with a provision allowing the Commissioner to us2 the 
surplus that will certainly be left after maintaining all the Gov- 
ernment schools. By using that to carry on the other schools 
they may ae along with $100,000 increase; otherwise not. 

Mr. LINTON obtained the floor. 

Several MEMBERS. Let us have order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order: mem- 
bers will take their seats. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I rise to a point of order in behalf of 
members who occupy seats over here in the Cherokee Strip.“ 
It is a very serious matter if those of us who sit away over here 
are compelled to remain in our seats during the progress of these 
discussions. We often want to take a position where we ma 
understand what is being said about the pending measure; ane 
very 3 it is the surrounding members in their seats 
who make the disorder. 

Often when debate is proceeding we might as well be in the 
real Cherokee Strip, so far as understanding the proceedings is 
concerned, as to be obliged to remain in our seats where we are 
unable to hear anything. > 

The CHAIRMAN. At the time the Chair called attention 
the confusion on the floor there were a number of members in 
the main aisle who were engaged in conversation. The Chair 
had no special reference, of course, to any gentleman. 

Mr. LINTON. Mr. Chairman, itis high timetocalla halt in 
the expenditure of the nation’s money either directly or indi- 
rectly toward any sectarian school, or to enrich the coffers of an 
religious society at the expense of many others, and we shoul 
here and now, by striking out portions of the pending bill and 
placing safeguards around the remainder, discontinue such 
perilous and unconstitutional appropriations. 

Our public school system, “the bulwark of this country,” non- 
sectarian and nonpartisan, and the embodiment of the best edu- 
cational thought of this enlightened century, should be the boon 
of the nation’s wards that compose the remnant of the unfor- 
tunate Indian race, and they should not be forced hereafter to 
attend, as they have been for centuries, without material ad- 
vancement, that class of schools where Indians always remain 
Indians, and which 5 keeps the great bulk of the popula- 
tion in poverty-stricken Italy 5 it is said 63 per cent of the 
people can not even read and write), Mexico, and similar coun- 
tries from rising up out of the slough of ignorance and super- 
stition in which they are engulfed. 

Ido not intend, sir, to attack any religious denomination as 
such, but the shir Saat table showing one church alone to have 
received during the past eight years$2,366,416.00, while all others 
combined, fifteen in number, received during the same period 
only about one-half that amount, proves conclusively that it pays 
to maintain here on a prominent street, at the nation’s capital, 
a bureauof Indian missions that has all the appearance of a huge 
lobby for advancing their interests. 

As stated by a Senator from New England, they have beenon 
the ground here for years pushing Catholic schools upon the 
Government as earnestly as was in their. power, and largely to 
that influence is attributed their great increase, which has 
come to be for their church three-fifths of all the appropriations; 
and if this bill passes the proportion will be much larger. They 
are active still, foisting upon the people of this country schools 
that do not belong to the civilization of to-day. 

For more than a century the Mission Indians have been under 
Jesuit control, education, and influence, and to-day are as incapa- 
ble of self-support as citizens of our country as babes. They are 


reliant more than ever upon those from whom they received 
their instructions. They go in temporal matters as they do in 


es 
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their spiritual, where they are advised to go by their superiors. 
They Tant where they tell them to plant and sow when they 
tell them to sow. $ 

The founders of the Republic builded better than they knew 
when they demanded the separation of church and State, and 


little did they imagine'that Congress would ever pass a bill such 
as the one under consideration to-day, or that appropriations - 
would ever be made as shown by this table and information taken 
from Government reports, and which I submit for printing in 
the RECORD as a portion of my remarks. 


Amounts set apart for various religious bodies for Indian education, for each of the fiscal years 1836 to 1893, inclusive. 


J Total for 
| 1886. 1887. 1888. eight 
years. 

5 118,349 | 8194,635 | 8221, 10 $2, 366,416 
8 PIMEN | 82, 995 37,910} 35,500 315.080 
Congregatlonal 26, 696 26, 080 208, sie 
Martinsburg, Pa 10, 410 7,500 | 23, 310 
Alaska Training School ---<----|--------+--- 4,175 a 8, 2 
Episcopal. 107.1 
Friends ae — — 
Mennonite nee 
Middletown, Cal „ „„. „.A. ..... TE eee ces a ane r 
Unitartan — 
Lutheran, Witten 53, 
Mrs I E Daggett. 6, 480 8280 

„ L. H. JJC FT wsskannsecee 
Appropeistion for Liucoln Tastiiation..... 4% 33,400] 33, 400 8.0 . 207,200 
Appro tion for Lincoln Institution a ‘ 
Appropriation for Hampton Institute 20, 040 20, 040 20, 040 20, 040 20, 040 20, 040 20, 040 160, 320 
co / / EA E 570, 218 | 611,570 | 525,881 | 3,707,951 


228,259 | 363,214 | 
* 


376, 264 [ 529,905 | 562,640 


* eceived this society, their school at Devils Lake was in a Government building, and when the training schoo 
was established at Fort Totten the Sisters — — was made 4 part of the Government school, and the Sisters retained as teachers under Government pay 


The sentiment of the American people is aroused against this 
unholy and unconstitutional union of church and state shown by 
these figures, and bowing to this sentiment, if for no other rea- 
son, were I high in authority in any of the ecclesiastical bodies 
referred to that still asked for Government moneys, I would say 
that if my Church wished to retain the good will and respect 
of Americans we could not afford to take subsidy from the pub- 
lic Treasury, and would have none of it. Several leadin de- 
nominations have already taken this course, and I desire to have 
read the resolutions they have adopted upon the subject. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


By the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Omaha, Nebr., 
May, 1592. 


Whereas the appropriation of ee funds for sectarian purposes by the 


National Government is not o wrong in principle, but in violation of 
both the letter and spirit of the Constitution of the United States: There- 


8 That this General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
requests the missionary societies working under its sanction or control to 
decline either to petition for or to receive from the National Government 
any moneys for educational work among the Indians. 


ral board of managers of the Woman's Home Missionary Society of 
Dy tha generar Doce Of managen to anneal session, Grand Rapids, Mich., G 


Der 28, 1892. 


Resolved, That the Woman's Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church cordially approves the action of the eral Conference, 
requesting all benevolent ties of our Church neither to appen for nor 
accept from the National Government any moneys for Indian Schools, not 
only because of its loyalty to the highest legislative and judicial body of the 
Church, but because of its belief in the American principle of the absolute 

ation of church and state. 

nis was the only organization connected with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church receiving national money for Indian education. It no longer re- 
celves appropriations.) 


By the General Aseembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, Port- 
land, Oregon, May, 1892. 


Resolved, I. That inthe judgment of this Assembly all public money ex- 
ded upon the education of the Indians ought to be expended exclusively 
y Government officers upon Government schools. 
Resolved, II. Thatin the judgment of this Assembly the practice of appro- 
rlating public money for the support of sectarian schools among the In- 
hans, ois now done in the contract schools, ought at once to cease. 
Resolved, III. That this 1 heartily approves of all proper efforts to 
secure the constitutional prohibition of all appropriations of public money 
to sectarian schools, either by the State or by the General Government. 
(Rey. Dr. William C Roberts, secretary of the Board of Home Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, the organization conducting for that denomi- 
nation its school work among the Indians, writes under date of December 
15, 1893: “* We have contracts until July, 1894, when the Government under- 
stands that we give up all connection with it.) 


By the General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church of North America, 
Allegheny, Pa., May 31, 1892. 


Resolved, That we test t all Government appropriations for the 
denominational Indian schools and for other sectarian purposes as uncon- 
stitutional, and petition Congress to refuse all applications for such appro- 


priations. 
. (This denomination has not received Government appropriations.) 


the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, sitting as the 
* Board of Missions, Baltimore, Md., October 19, 1892. “in! 


ved, That, in the judgment of this board, subsidies from the Treas- 
the United States in aid of Indian education ought neither to be 
and that the board of managers 

time forth in 


Resol 
eth a to be accepted . this Ch 


la 00 e is, req to act from 


By the Board of Managers of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, er 13, 1892. 

The question of the renewal of the contracts with the Government for the 
support of the schoois at Anvik and Point Hope being under consideration, 
the ee Lenn was taken: 

Resolved, t the contracts with the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, from tember 1, 1892, be executed, for the reason that the 
work contemplated by them began at the date mentioned and before the ac- 


tion of the Board of Missions in Baltimore, and for the further reason that 


the Treasury 
of Indian education ought neither 8 nor 
to be accepted by this Church, and that the board of de and ereby 
is requested to act from this time forth in accordance with this judgment,” 
and that the 8 secretary be instructed fully to advise the 
United States Government that this board, while gratefully sensible of the 
past codperation of the Government in its missionary work, finds itself un- 
able, consistently with its convictions as to the incompetency of the Goy- 
ernment to make appropriations for religious, ecclesiastical, or denomina- 
tional purpose, to accept such appropriations in the future. 

(Rev. Dr. Wm. S. Langford, general secre oft“ The Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church,“ the — —2 
zation conduc for that denomination its school work am: the Indians, 
writes under date of December 30, 1893. All contracts which society has 
had for educational with the United States Government have ter- 

and none renewed. Weare notinformed of any contracts 
existing between the United States Government oe one re ting 
the E pal Church in any diocese or missionary j tion. 5 
By the American Missionary Association (Congregational), in annual session at 
Hartford, Conn., Soke 27, 1892. 

Whereas the system known as ‘Contract Schools,” in connection with 
Indian work, is open to very serious abuse: and 

Whereas Government schools have now reached a position as to equip- 
ment, methods, and general efficiency, where the common school education 
among the Indians may be safely ly intrusted to them: Therefore 

Resolved, First, that public money expended upon the education of Indians 
ongus 2 be expended exclusively by Government omcers upon Government 


schoo 

Resolved, Second, that the practice of appropriating public money for the 

support of sectarian PONIO aston the TOISAS . henceforth to cease, 

solved, Third, that it is wise for the American Missionary Association 
to decline to seek or 7 any subsidy from the Government, and that 
henceforth this society act in conformity with this 2 

(in the contract books of the De; ent of Indian Affairs there appears 
the following entry: August 14, 1893, F. L. declined to renew con- 
tractfor Oahe School because the American O had 
cided not to receive Government aid.” This severs all connection of the 
Oo — <a Church with national sectarian appropriations for Indian 

ucation. 

All of the foregoing bodies, together with the Baptist and Methodist Pro- 
testant Churches, have also approved the following form of XVI Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution, proposed Srna National League: 

“No State shall pass any law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the fres exercise thereof, or use its property or credit, or any 
money raised by taxation, or authorize either to be used, for the purpose of 
1 „malntaining or aiding, by . 1 tor services, 
expenses, or otherwise, any church, religious denomination or religious so- 
ciety, or any institution, society, or undertaking, which is wholly, or in 
part, under sectarian or ecclesiastical control.“ 


Mr. LINTON. Thus it will be seen that four great denomi- 
nations that have heretofore been beneficiaries of a system for- 
eign to the principles of our Government, viz, the Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Congregationalists, represent- 
ing, with adherents, a population of 14,750,000, now refuse to re- 
ceive further grants of public money collected from the whole 
people, and they are joined by the dapat ene Baptist denomina- 
tion that has never accepted, but always refused, this public 
money for their missionary work: and I know other church socie- 


ties are now protesting against this great wrong, while thatgreat 
mass of our population not officially connected with any church, 
numbering ata lowestimate 30, 000, 000, are outspoken and decid- 
edly in earnest in their denunciation of this outrageousfraud that 
has been for years perpetrated upon the American people. I ask 
the members of the House to do away with this abomination 
under our Government, and you will do much toward eliminating 
religious controversy from political questions. 

Some members will argue that the church can carry on these 
schools more cheaply than the Government. Those who con- 
sider this an argument are foes to the common-school system, 
and in favor of parochial schools instead, as the same reasoning 
wouldapply there also. Such argument is a confession that our 
citizens generally are incompetent to economically perform this 
duty, and I for one am not in favor of making any such admis- 
sion, believing as I do that the average American citizen, no 
matter what his sect or creed may be, is as competent to carry 
on this work as any. 

The bill before us makes specific appropriations for only afew 
parochial schools that appear upon the surface, beginning on 
pago 5I with St. Boniface’s School, in California, and the Holy 

y School, in Montana, et ul.; but the *‘ milk of the cocoanut” 
is found in the statement with which I have been furnished from 
the Office of Indian Affairs,and I wish to say right here in this 
connection, that when I first asked for this information relative 
todenominational schools my clerk was informed by the Assist- 
ant Commissioner, who I am told is a zealous member of the 
church which has its headquarters upon the Tiber, that it could 
not be supplied. 

T of course was astonished to receive this message indicating 
that the Bureau was in ignorance of the facts, or that the re- 
quest of a member of Congress for information had been 
by a Department, but upon sending a second time for a reply in 
writing to my letter, I received the following remarkable state- 
ment that I wish read and printed asabbreviated in the RECORD 
as a nof my remarks, showing the number and class of 
schoo!s under contract with the Office of Indian Affairs, and to 
which the people of this country have been contributing mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Now, that a large ty of ecclesiastical bodiesrealizing the 
wrong. have severed the bond of church and state, we should 
take action here to-day that will preventsubsidizing the schools 
of Mother De Chantal,Gerard Terhorst, Pius Boehm, Balthasar 
Feusi, S. J., Sister Kunigunda, Rev. Aloysius M. Folchi, and 
others whose euphonious names have not been heretofore called 
to the attention of American people. I ask the Clerk to read 
this statement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Liat of contract seer aged the denomination, the location, and the total 
— Sage fiscal year ending June 80, 1894, for which no epzoial 
appro, was made, 


4 


School, location, and contractor. 


CATHOLIC, 
Avoca Boarding, Minnesota, Mother de Chantal. 88 
Baraga Boarding, Michigan, Gerard Terh 
Boarding, W: wage 2 


Bayfield 
Bayfield Dey. Wisconsin, Casimir Vogt 
Bernalillo Boarding, New Mexico, Sister Margaret Mar: 
W Washington: 
Colville Boarding, Rev. Joseph M. Caraun aaa SAR 
Coeur d'Alene Boardi Rev. Charles Mackinn 
Orow Creek Reservation v Pius Boehm 
sg Xavier's Boarding, Crow. Reservation, Montana, Rev. Leopold 


PAS ON 


— 


— — 
=e 


Harbor S. Boarding, Michigan, Norbert Wilhelm 
8 l Green Bay Agency, Wisconsin, Rev. Odoric 


La Pointe A Wisconsin: z 
Bad River . Sister Kunigunda -ninna inn 
Lae Court d’ lles Day.? M. Fabiola Oswald 
St. Mary’s Boarding, Sister Kunigunda 

Minnesota. Mother Mary Joseph Lynch 


E poe 
5 88 888885 8 HSE 88 Bee 88852 


S 


North Yakima „ Was Rey. Aloysius M. Folchi ___ 
e Agency, Oklahoma (paid from money): 
t. Louis Boarding. Sister M. 5 T Ene cae jo ak 6, 
St. John's Loti eng IET, MEET POUR AAE E a EE E A 6, 
Rosary „ Pine Ridge Agency, South Dakota, P. Flor- 
De RSE SS EER OE APIO CAR IS SS Pes AN ß 18, 
Pueblo Agency, New Mexico: 
Acoma Day, Louis Chapelle 750 
Laguna Day, Tiaoa ns Lens Chen tis — 700 
us A) O na 
Jamez Placidus Louis Ohapahe -Z III 22 
San Juan 1 dus Louis Chapelle -660 
Domingo Day, Placidus Cha; 750 
Taos Day, Placidus Louis Chapelle 600 
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List of contract schools, giving the denomination, etc.—Continnued. 


School, location, and contractor. 


CATHOLIC—continned. 


“Peter J. 


Aloysius 


Hi Boarding, Springfield, S. Dak., Walter James Wicks 
Episcopal Mission, Boarding, Shoshone Agency, Wyoming, John 


Omaha Mission 550 arding, 
Sisseton Reservation, Goodwill 
George Sumner Baskewill 


CONGREGATIONAL AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


Ramona Boarding, Santa Fe, N. Mex., Elmore Chase 
Plum Creek Boarding, Leslie, S. Dak., Thomas L. Riggs 


—— — 


— AE pl ee ĩ⅛ͤ . ⅛ͤ . eee, a 
METHODIST. 

Point Iroquois Day, Bay Mills, Mich., Rey. William Edgar Brown. 
LUTHERAN. 

Wittenberg Boarding, Wittenberg, Wis., Axel Jacobsoen 
MENNONITE. 

Mennonite Mission Boarding, Halstead, Kans., Christian Krehbiel_ 


15, 120 


UNITARIAN. 

Crow Reservation Boarding, Montana, Alfred Manchester 400 
Greenville Boarding, Plumas County, Cal., ela ovum (for * 

six months) 1,809 


Helm San Diego ty. Cal., the trustees 
District No. N. King County, Wash.. the directors 
Plum Valley District. Knox County, Nebr., the directors 
District No. 74, Pottawatomie County, Okla., the directors 
District No. 10, Pierce County, Wash., the directors 
District No. 1, Thurston County, Nebr., the directors 
District No. 29, Canadian County, Okla., the directors 
Meadow View District, Plumas County, Cal, the trustees. 
District No. 32, Lane County, Oregon, the directors. 
District No. 90, Pottawatomie County, Okla., the trustees.. 
District No. 82, Pottawatomie County, Okla., the trustees.. = 
District No. 77, Pottawatomie County, Okla., the trustees 

District No. 3, Nance County, Nebr., the trustees (for six months). 


District No. 30}, Pottawatomie County, Okla., the directors 
District No. 7. ‘lton County, Minn., the dtrectors 
District No. 36, Knox County, Nebr., the directors 
District No. 18 (Minneha), Pottawatomie County, Okla., the di- 


S ECCT NESS OR ENE e ET Lea Os oe NE 


1894. 
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Last of contract achools specially appropriated for by Congress. 


School, location, and contractor. 


CATHOLIC. 


St. Boniface’s Boarding, Banning, Cal., Joseph A. Stephan. 
Holy Family Boarding, Blackfeet Agency, Montana, Peter C. 


* 1 3 Mission Boarding, 
SE RBG EA EEEE A T E ates pane E AEE E 
St. Joseph's Normal School, Rensselaer, Ind., B. Florian Hahn --.- 
Kate Drexel Boarding, Umatilla Agency, Oregon, Joseph Chianale. 


a ea 8 
FRIENDS. 
White's Indiana Manual Labor Institute, Wabash, Ind., Oliver H. 
AT RETRE SOSE ETE ED E E S E $10, 020 
Lincoln Institution, Philadelphia, Pa, Lincoln Institution by 
ae ON cae eee 
ampton Institu! ampto} 
ag recherche 20, 040 
CC —V—TT—. ..... N EE N 63, 460 


Mr. BROSIUS. Willit interrupt the gentleman from Michi- 

to ask a question? 

Mr. LINTON. No, sir. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I understand the proposition of the gentle- 
man is to withhold the sums appropriated in the pending bill 
for these denominational schools? 

Mr. LINTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Now, can my friend inform the committee 
how many children are under instruction in these schools at 
the present time? 

Mr. LINTON. Theentire number is given in the report. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Is it a considerable number? 

Mr. LINTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PICKLER. About 6,000. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Another question: Has my friend included 

- in his proposition a provision for the education of the children 
who will be turned out of these institutionsif the appropriation 
is withheld? 

Mr. LINTON. Such a proposition will be advanced later. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Will the gentleman permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. LINTON. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. These appropriations which have 
just been read are not made, as I understand it, directly by Con- 
gress in the general 5 bill, but a lump sum is put 
into the hands of the Commissioner, and he makes these con- 


tracts. 

Mr. LINTON. Your statement is correct as to the majority 
of them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I understand the gentleman is 
not objecting to any particular denomination or school? 

Mr. LINTON. No, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. But to the appropriation by Con- 
gress of money to any denominational school? 

Mr. LINTON. That is it, precisely. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Whether Catholic or Protestant? 

Mr. LINTON. Yes; certainly. I think all should be ex- 
cluded. d 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Insisting that the Government 
itself shall establish a system of nonsectarian schools for the 
education of the Indian children? 

Mr. LINTON. Les, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. One other question, with the gen- 
tleman’s permission. What is the total amount of money appro- 
priated, directly or indirectly, by the Government annually, for 

the support of these sectarian Indian schools? Can the gentle- 
man tell? 

Mr. LINTON. I can; yes, sir. Iwill state that during the 

ear 1893 the Roman Catholic Church received $369,535; the 
P Church, $29,040; the Congregational Church, $25,- 
736; the Episcopal Church, $4,860; the Methodist, nothing. I will 
state that the four denominations have according to their 
resolutions just read withdrawn, and decline to receive any more 
of this money from the Goverument. In addition to this, the 
Friends received $10,020; the Mennonites, 33,750; the Unitarians, 
$5,400; the Lutherns, $15,120; Miss L. H. Daggett, $6,480; Miss 
Howard, $2,500; the Lincoln Institute, $33,400, and the Hampton 
school, $20,040. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. What is the total amount? 

Mr. LINTON. Five hun and twenty-five thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one dollars. 


works and try to Christianize him. 


Mr. BROSIUS. Are you able to say how the aggregate sum, 
appropriated to the Protestant institutions of learning, compares 
with the aggregate sum to the Catholics? 

Mr. LINTON. The aggregate, as I stated before, to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is 836,535, and all the others, fifteen, I 
believe, receive the diference between that sum and $525,881. 

Mr. BROSIUS. How much is that? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. About $156,000. 

Mr. BROSIUS. What year is this? 

Mr. LINTON. Eighteen hundred and ninety-three. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. LINTON. I desire to proceed in order, without further 
interruption, Mr. Chairman. 

After reading the above long list of sectarian beneficiaries at 
the hands of the Government, do you wonder that the system 
has caused a well-known writer to say: 


We have reached a critical and crucial period in the history of our Rebub- 
lic, so far as the integrity and very existence of our free public-school sys- 
tem, the safe relation of ecclesiasticism to our civil government, and the 
essential separation of church and state are —— 

We are aware that this statement will be declared, by three classes, 
sounding an alarm without cause; namely, the orani 


egotistic 
ardly compro’ and time-serving 8 
civil and religious berty. But these are when it becomes thoughtful 
citizens who have some knowledge of history, and who understand the situ- 


ation in these history-making days, to be candid and wise, steady and cour- 

et and to stand together on the tenable ground of impregnable princi- 

ple. which recognizesthe equal rightsof all andrepudiates special privileges’ 
any. 

Patriotic sentiment to the front is concededly the great fact in our t 
national rience. It manifests itself in the resuscitation of old and in 
the birth of new patriotic ions; in the legislative action of the 
highest representative bodies of the great religious denominations; in the 
numerous appeals to Congress and to State Legislatures for constitutional 
changes; in the extension of 3 instruction in public schools, and ia 
raising the national flag over the school N er eee 
against the norena of any foreign flag on public buil : in the gea 
tone of treatment of patriotic movements by many infinential newspapers: in 


thes resultsof in many sections ot 1 Se 
ceedingly circumspect and almost obsequious behavior of office seekers, aml 
in the frequently com: attitude, but sometimes indiscreetly vio- 


lent temper of the foamed oar cherished American institutions. The meny 
have said. We will wait a little in hiding, and the spasm will soon pass off, 
and then we will come out in the open * Is it- not time that the oc- 
casional spasm should change to a and heaithful permanence of pur- 
pose and action. 

I believe that it is time and indorse fully the principles em- 
bodied in a paper prepared by ex-Commissioner Morgan, outlin- 
ing a policy for the organization of a comprehensive system of 
Indian education by the Federal authorities, which would pro- 
mote the universal nonsectarian and compulsory education of all 
Indian children in harmony with the 33 of our Govern- 
ment. The ex-Commissioner was right in calling a halt upon 
the present nefarious system. The venerable Senator from 
Texas, in the debate of July 24, 1890, was right in denouncing 


Government aid to ious denominations. 
The Churchman, of New York, under date of August 2, 1890, 
was right in saying: 


The Government has drifted into a wrong position in this matter. Atem- 
porary expedient has been rae gro into a vicious system, and it 
was determined, agains’ the advice of the Commissioner, to extend it and 
fasten it upon the Government. If could open our eyes to the evil 
of it, it would be the spectacle of the olic bureau pushing by the Com- 
missioner and forcing itself into the Senate Chamber, and with whip and 
spur . — over the Senate committee in opposition to him. The Com- 
missioner should have been backed by every American citizen. Religious 
„ mission in entire independence of the Gov- 
ernme’ 


Another writer said: 


Tf, while the Indian on bill was before Congress in discussion, 
the same en and ability had been put forth by the secular and religious 
press in o tion to its o xious features as were exercised in attacking 
peace PASS after the passage of the bill, the result would have been dif- 

‘erent. 

In order that the work might be uniform the office pre recently a 
new contract, in which it was provided that the Indian Office might pre- 
scribe the course of study and designate the text-books, and require the 
same evidence of qualifications of the employés in contract schools as in the 
Government schools.“ It was held, as we think, justly, that if the Govern- 
ment furnishes the money for the education of children for Ameri- 
can citizenship, it hasa ht to say how this work shall bedone. These 
contracts Were sent out to various religious bodies who carried on these 
con ract schools. 

All, with one exception, accepted the new contracts without objection. 
The Bureau of Catholic Missions, however, declined to accept them, refused 
to allow the Government to be the course of study or designate the 
text-books, and objected to tting the required evidences as to the qual- 
ifications of school employés. 


Think of it, soliciting millions of the people’s money, but de- 
manding that they should use it in their own way, without even 
Sarena control of the text-books used by the Government 
scholars. 

Let us not make the Indian the prey of denominational bick- 
erings. Give him the American public school, or its equivalent, 
and then let religious denominations prove their faith by their 
he controversy concern- 
ing sec iations will continue, because a vital and 
fundamental principle animates it; and the welfare of the Indian 
will be prejudiced unless this partnership of the Government 
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with religious denominations is dissolved. These Indians are 
the wards of the nation, and we can not escape the responsi- 
bility for their education. 

When we provide in a given place only a contract school under 
sectarian control, we force them under an establishment of re- 
ligion and pay the bills for their religious education, which is 
both establishing a religion and abridging the free exercise 
thereof on the part of the individual in direct contravention of 
the first amendment to the Constitution. 

Again, the churches accepting appropriations to aid them in 
their efforts to educate the Indians are putting a premium on 
the use of ecclesiastical power for political purposes in the shap- 
ing of legislation; and that power in these very lines has been 
used most relentlessly in high places. It would seem that the 
Church of Christ ought not to be a party to this kind of work in 
a republic. 

To show the position of two of the great political parties in 
the past and to prove beyond a doubt that there is nothing par- 
tisan in my opposition to the bill, I desire to read that por- 
tion of the platform of each party referring to public and secta- 
rian schools, and comments thereon. 

On the 15th of June, 1876, the Republican national convention 
at Cincinnati declared: 

The public school system of the United States is the bulwark of the Amer- 
ican Republic, and with a view to its security and permanence, we recom- 
mend an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, forbidding 


the application of any public funds or 1 8 for the benefit of any schools 
or institutions under sectarian control. 


The Democratic national platform adopted at St. Louis June 
28, 1876, declared: 

We do herereafirm + + * our faith in the total separation of church 
and state, for the sake alike of civil and religious freedom— 

And referred to— 


the public schools * * * which the Democratic party has cherished from 
their foundation, and is resolved to maintain, without prejudice or prefer- 
ence for any class, sect, or creed, and without largesses from the Treasury 


to any. 

These national pledges serve to show not simply the approval 
by the statesmen of both parties of the principle, but the fixed 
and substantially unanimous opinion in its favor of the Ameri- 
can people, whose intelligent devotion to this American princi- 
ple was appealed to by the national platform of the dominant 
political parties. The principle will commend itself to all in- 
telligent and loyal citizens of alien birth, who having renounced 
their ‘allegiance to every toreen prince or potentate,” are 
ready to uphold the institutions of the Republic to which, asthe 
condition of their citizenship, they have pledged their allegi- 
ance. They know from their European experience, as we know 
from the lessons of homi that the complete separation of 
church and state is essential to the integrity of our State insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not an alarmist, but the annals of earth 
are replete with tales of danger, trouble, and war, caused by 
religious rivalry, zeal, and hate, when church and state are in 
anyway connected, andit mattersnot how slightthe degree. Al- 
ready we are told of riots taking place and that bl has been 
shed at elections in some of our cities, and we hear the murmurs 
of discontent, of dissatisfaction with and denunciation of the 
methodsemployed in this bill. Will you not take warning from 
the past by heeding the protests of great religious denomina- 
tions; by heeding the resolutions passed by many, many civic 
organizations; by heeding the demands of almost the entire pop- 
ulation of our country, declaring that this nefarious system of 
paying millions of the people’s money to priestly agents of sec- 
tarian institutions must immediately cease. So long as you con- 
tinue this system, solong will the religious agitation now sweep- 
ing over the country continue. 

Some may claim I am bringing religion into politics, but far, 
far fromit. Iam trying to divorce the two in order that we 
may have no more of the combination; neither have I opposed 
this bill because one aggressive church whose ruling power is 
in a foreign land gets the lion's share of the spoils (as one of 
the largest beneficiaries to lose, I believe, in amount received 
in case of the defeat of sectarian appropriations is the Society 
of Friends, a sect for which I have the greatest respect, and to 
which a majority of my own people belong, and have since they 
landed in Penn’s time, two centuries ago), but I oppose it, be- 
lieving honestly that its whole principle is radically and ever- 
lastingly wrong in America. ° 

I have but kind feelings and high regard for the great ma- 
poy of church people of every sect, be they Methodists, Bap- 

ts, Presbyterians, Catholics, or of any other denomination or 
religion, and if the liberal members of the last-named church 


would take a little friendly advice in the same spirit as that in - 


which it is given, and see to it that leaders do not use their 
church for a political machine, securing emoluments as provided 
in this bill, and political preferment, as they have in many places 
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entirely beyond their just proportion, either in wealth or popu- 
lation; if they will see to it under all circumstances that their 
highest acknowledged civil authority in the wide world is the 
government of the country in which they live; if they will see 
to it that all agitation relative to the division of the free public 
school moneys for the benefit of parochial schools is stopped; 
and last of all, if they will see to it for all time that their church 
authorities will not ask for nor receive any more of the people’s 
money to feed their sectarian institutions with, then and not 
until then will these anti-Catholic societies in this country, with 
their millions of members, to which they are adding thousands 
snore cease to exist; and when that time does come, as I hope 
and believe it will, every honest citizen of this country, regard- 
less of sect, creed, or party, will bid godspeed to every Ameri- 
can Catholic. 

Now, then, in closing, let me warn the members of the House 
that you can not afford to vote for this bill in its present form. 

The Republican and Democratic parties have each declared 
against its provisions. Every true American is opposed to it. 
Thousands of your own party constituents in the districts which 

ou representare watch ngyon every action upon this question. 

herefore, in behalf of g government, in behalf of religious 
peace and the name of the Constitution, vote against these sec- 
tarian appropriations and absolutely divorce church and state, 
as such a union is wrong, forever wrong. [Applause.] 

Mr. MCRAE, Mr. Chairman, I desire to address my remarks 
to the second section of this bill, and if by the consent of the com- 
mittee I could be permitted to speak on this section when we 
reach it, and could have thirty minutes, I would prefer to speak 
then rather than to goon now. I ask consent to be allowed to 
have thirty minutes on section 2 when it is reached, instead of 
occupying the time now. I believe the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs [Mr. HOLMAN] will not object. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. What section is that? 

Mr. MCRAE. The section referring to bonds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mo- 
RAE] asks unanimous consent that when section 2 of the bill is 
reached he may have thirty minutes in which to address the 
committee. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Not objecting to the request 
of the gentleman from Arkansas, I wish to inquire whether we 
are going to have some time for debate as we go through the 


Mr. HOLMAN. Ihope so. I hope general debate will close 
at an early moment, so that we may take up the bill by sections. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Do we understand the bill is to 
be taken up by sections to-day or not until to-morrow? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That depends upon whether gentlemen de- 
sire to occupy the time or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Chairman, of all the acts of Congressional 
legislation the one that most directly effects labor and its wel- 
fare is the tariff. Its proper adjustment involves the two ques- 
tions of revenue for the Government and protection to American 
labor in the development of the material resources of the coun- 
try. To collect revenue by direct taxation, without first chang- 
ing that provision of the Constitution which provides that no 
capitation or other direct tax shall be levied unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration hereinafter directed to be taken,” 
would manifestly be unequal taxation, and would be a great 
hardship upon the States of com aratively inferior wealth though 
of equal population, for each by direct taxation must pay an 
equal amount. Without amending the Constitution, therefore, 
the question in collecting the revenue is not tariff or no tariff, 
but how much duty and what kind shall be imposed upon the 
various articles enumerated in the act. 

All foreign imports are admitted into the country in one or 
the other of four classes. First those free of duty, which in- 
cludes more than half in valuation of all our imports. Next, 
those which pay a specific duty; that is, a specified sum on each 
yard, gallon, or pound of an article, as the case may be. An- 
other, that pays an ad valorem duty; that is, a certain per cent 
on a dollar of cost value at the place of production or of ship- 
ment. The other class is one on which both specific and ad vå- 
lorem duties arecollected. How much duty and what kind shall 
be imposed upon each article involves the whole question of 
revenue for the Government and protection to American labor. 
Whether an article shall be admitted free of duty, or how much 
and what kind of utp euan be imposed, is left by the Constitu- 
tion entirely to the discretion of Congress. 

The protective character of a duty consists in part of the kind 
of duty imposed. A specific duty might be protono while an 
aå valorem duty raising the same amount of revenue would not 
be. Protection for any industry in this country would not be 


1894. 
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necessary at all, provided the labor engaged in such industry 
would work at the same rate of wages, and live in the same way 
that the labor does in the like industry in other countries. 
American labor not being willing to do that,and the patriotism 
of the country being adverse to its being done, every tariff here- 
tofore passed by Congress has contained confessedly more or less 
rotective duties. Strike from the tariff all of its protective 
eatures, and the labor of this country must then stand unaided 
and alone in its competition with that labor of the world where 
homeless poverty is the sole heritage of the sons of toil. 

The all-important inquiry for the lawmaker in the enactment 
of a tariff is the amount of duty to be imposed on each article so 
as to raise from the aggregate of importations the necessary 
revenue for the supportof the Governmentand at the same time 
guard the labor of thiscountry against ruinous competition with 
the poorly paid labor of other countries. To accomplish this re- 
sult would require such a duty as would make the article cost 
the parE ourmarket notless than it costs to produceitin 
this country, without reducing the wages of the labor employed 
in its production below what is known as the scale of American 
labor. To do it wisely requires a thorough knowledge of the 
relative price of labor and cost of production in the different 
countries where the imported article is made or produced. 
While in most cases it is somewhat difficult to determine ex- 
actly what the duty should be, the Republican and Democratic 
parties differ widely as to the idea and purpose which ought to 
govern in attempting to ascertain it. 

REVENUE AND PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 

The vere sentiment in the Democratic party, as embod- 
ied in its platform and advocated by its leading and controlling 
influences, is that duties should be for revenue only. That is, 
that such a duty should be imposed upon an article as would 
raise the greatest amount of revenue from its importation, 

whether such article could be produced in this country or not. 
A tariff thus adjusted is called a revenue tariff. 

The prevailing sentiment in the Republican rd is that on 
all articles which climate and soil or natural facilities would ad- 
mit of being produced in this country, so as to supply, or near] 
so, our own market, such a duty should be imposed as woul 
make the foreign article cost the importer in our market what 
it costs to produce a like article here, without reducing the 
wages of labor employed in its roduction below the average 
price of American labor; and that such articles as can not 
produced in this country should be admitted free, unless there 
might be an absolute necessity for erg a duty in order to 
raise necessary revenue for the support of the Government. 

A tariff thus adjusted is called a protective tariff. A revenue 
tariff, therefore, gives the supplying of the home market wholly 
ov in great part to the poorest paid labor of foreign countries. 
A protective tariff gives the supplying of the home market 
wholly or in great part to home labor. On this statement the 
question involuntarily arises, how can there be any difference 
of opinion as to which policy is best for this oounteyt 

The opponents of a protective tariff in support of their posi- 
tion rely on three propositions, neither of which are correct in 
the actual business transactions of life. First, that tariff aws 
are tax laws, which in their operation impose unnecessary and 
excessive burdens upon the people; second, that a duty upon an 

article at the custom-house enhances the price to the consumer 
of that article and all like articles, whether imported or not, 
the amount of the duty; third, that it is just as well for the la- 
borer to work at a low rate of wages, provided the price of every- 
thing he buys is in proportion to his wages. 

TARIFF LAWS NOT TAX LAWS. 

While tariff laws are revenue laws, they are not strictly tax 
laws. Under a tax law a definite amount is im on indi- 
viduals or property, and just that definite amount must be paid 
by the individual or the owner of the property. Under tariff laws 
an amount is collected in duties at the custom-house on articles 
of consumption; and whether that amount or what part of it is 
paid by the producer, the transporter, or the consumer, depends 
on the condition of trade at the time of the consumption, and 
is purely a question of fact, and not one of metaphysical reason- 
ing or logical conclusion. Reasonings, therefore, as to taxation 
will not apply to the collection of duties the same as to direct 
taxes. 

Most of the fallacies and absurdities of free-trade reasoning, 
when applied to actual business, results from classing both as 
tax laws, and alike in practical operation. If a direct tax of $1 
is levied upon a person, ee that amount must be paid to the 
collector of taxes, But if 81 of duty at the custom-house is col- 
lected on the cloth of which that person’s coat is made, it is not 
certain that he pays the dollar in the price of his coat. In many 
eases, and perhaps most, he would not pay all of it, and the course 
of trade might be such that he would not pay any of it. As illus- 
trating the operation in businessof duties or excises, take a case 


under the internal-revenue law while it was in force, which re- 
quired certain instruments. of writing to be stamped. The 
rantor of lands did not as a rule make the price of farm or 
ouse $5 more, by reason of the five-dollar stamp he was required 
to put on his deed of conveyance. Nor did the drawer ofa bank 
check charge over in his business the 2-cent stamp he put upon 
wer ees = e 

A few years ago the law as to news r tage was chan 3 
requiring the publisher to pay it instock of thesubscriber. Yet 
the price of the paper to the subscriber continued thesame. In 
the passage of the law, had the free trader been consulted as to 
its effect, he would have insisted that if the publisher paid the 
postage, which before had been paid by the subscriber, then of 
course the subscriber would have to pay just that much more 
for his paper. But the practical business result was the sub- 
seriber got his paper that much less, and the publisher lost it 
out of his profits. These cases illustrate the fact that a law may 
be a revenue law and yet not strictly a tax law, like all licenses 
and excises. Duties at the custom-house, in the regular course 
of business, are like license fees paid by a merchant for the 
ilege of trading with a people. In selling his goods the P 
not regulated by the amount of license fees paid, but by the 
of the market and the condition of trade. 

In the fiscal year of 1893, $1,073,986.52 was collected in duties 
on imported potatoes. Yet the cost to the consumer of the 217,- 
546,362 bushels of potatoes raised in this country was no more 
than it would have been if the importer had not paid into the 
Treasury of the United States 25 cents a bushel for the privilege 
of selling his potatoes in our market. In the same year, $416,- 
724.86 was paid in duties on imported hay. It would be prepos- 
terous to claim that the price of hay in this country was en- 
hanced $ per ton by reason of the duty on imported hay. If 
the theory is correct that a duty is a tax on the consumer, and 
in all cases enhances the price the amount of the duty on the 
imported article and on all like articles in which it comes in 
competition, then the price of all the hay and potatoes in this 
country was increased to the consumers in 1893 by reason of 
these duties on the imported article, of 84 per ton on hay and 
25 cents a bushel on potatoes. 

The mere statement of the facts as applied to this case is suf- 
ficient to show the absurdity of such a conclusion. The inport 
ers of these two articles, in 1893, paid into the Treasury of the 
United States almost a million and a half of dollars for the 
privilege of selling in our market at our market price; and the; 
would have sold their products at no less price even if there h 
been no duty, for the price was fixed by the home article. The 
foreigner, in all cases, sells in our market at our market price, 
even though he could afford to sell for less; and our market 
price is fixed by what it costs to produce the article, and in al- 
most every case the largest item of cost is the cost of labor. The 
price of the article could be reduced at aar Ena by reducing its 

bor cost. A duty at the custom-house is an item of cost to 
the importer, but not necessarily to the consumer, unless it is 
on an article not produced in this country. 


WHO PAYS THE DUTY. 


Whether the consumer pays all or any portion of a duty de- 
pends solely upon the circumstances surrounding the business, 
and is a question of fact and not one of logic; and the question 
of fact depends wholly upon the supply and demand and the 
relative cost of production at home and abroad at the time of 
the consumption of the article on which the duty is imposed. 
When any considerable quantity of an article is made or pro- 
duced in this country, and there is nothing to prevent its in- 
crease so as avon aint! to supply the home market, a duty ona 
like foreign article will not enhance the price to the consumer; 
but as the home production of such article increases the price 
wiil be lessened and the duties paid on a like foreign article 
will be, as a rule, lost between the foreign producer, the trans- 
porter, and the merchant, each deducting something in the 
ordinary course of their business in order to meet the market 
price fixed by home competition. 


BURDEN OF TARIFF TAXATION, 


But conceding for argument’s sake, and for that only, all that 
is claimed by free traders and their ally, the self-sty reve- 
nue reformer, as to the great burden imposed upon labor by 
what they choose to call tariff taxation, let us ascertain exactly 
what this burden can be. The duties collected on foreign mer- 
chandise imported in the year ending June 30, 1893, was $198,- 
373,452.97. Call it in round numbers $200,000,000. This was the 
entire amount collected under the tariff for that year, being the 
last year for which we have a complete record. This amount 
was collected on a valuation of imports subject to duty of $400,- 
282,518.81. Call the valuation in round numbers $400,000,000. 

Now, if every person in the United States consumed of these 


riv- 
ce is 
state 
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8 an equal amount, and the population in 1893 was, say, 
68.000, 000 —it was 62,000,000 by the census of 1890 —and suppose 
that each person consumed an equal amount in value of foreign 
imports, and that the duty was added to the price, then each 
would have paid in enhanced cost as his proportion of taxation 
in 1893 for the support of the Government of the United States 
$2.94. And that is all that he could possibly have paid on the 
per capita consumption of foreign imports for that year, evenif 
the duties enhanced the price to the full amount of duty paid. 
But of this $209,000,000 of revenue collected what proportion of 
it was it possible for the day laborer and the people of small 
means to have paid? The following tableshows how much duty 
was collected on certain articles of pure luxury, such as would 
not be used by persons of small means, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to seventy-five or eighty millions of dollars: 
SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 


Total duties collected, 88. 132,889.85. 
Luxuries: 

Cologne and toilet waters 

Olive oil for salad purposes. 


Opium 
Coametion, es. CLC 
-Fancy and perfumed soap..-. 
Total luxuries 
SCHEDULE B.—EARTHS AND GLASSWARE. 
Duties collected, 812, 101,631. 00. 
Luxuries: 


Painted and decorated tiles 
Roman and Portland cemen 


1 
SCHEDULE C.—METALS, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Duties collected, 27,003. 587. 41. 
Luxuries: 


e os 
ot eu 

Swords, sporting rifles, ete 

Locomotive wheels, metal leaves, etc... 


Gold and silver leaf, watches and watch movements, articles in gold 
and silver, brass, nickel, platinum ‚aluminum, and other metals 


SCHEDULE D.—WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Duties collected, $935,381. 


Cabinet furniture, fan 
Musical Instruments, G06 oe ao sn ae cnn son cop nec enenwe cnne 


Duties collected, $193,294. 
SCHEDULE F.—TOBACCO, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Duties collected, 814, 831,989.99. 


Luxuries: 
Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, etc = 
SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, ETC. 


Duties collected, 493.81. 
No Domina peep papara of price. 
Agricultural products and provisions 


SCHEDULE H.—SPIRITS, WINES, ETC. 
Duties collected, $9,698,336.91. 
Luxuries: 
Spirits, champagnes, wines, etc 
SCHEDULE I.—COTTON MANUFACTURES. 
Duties collected, 811, 383,805.23. 
SCHEDULE J,—FLAX, HEMP, ETC. 
Duties collected, $18,767,353.37. 
Luxuries: 
Lace curtains, embroideries, ete 
SCHEDULE K.—WOOLEN GOODS. 
Duties collected, 830, 448,607. 48. 
Luxuries: 


es: 
Chenille, Wilton, and velvet 
Worsted, camel hair, Italian clo 


$14, 831, 989 


$10, 053, 179 


SCHEDULE L.—SILE AND SILK GOODS. 
Duties collected, $20,310,258.74. 
Luxuries: 
Velvets, plushes, laces, embroideries, etc 
SCHEDULE x. 
Duties collected, #2,070,124.10. 
Luxuries: 


Lithograph prints and al 
rit gine a charts, etc 
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SCHEDULE N. 
Duties collected, 813,981. 275.89. 
Luxuries: 


Feathers and flowers. furs, etc 


2198, 373, 452. 97 
74, 937, 311, 00 


123, 436, 141. 97 


Of the $200,000,000 of revenue collected in duties in 1893, not 
less than $75,000,000 of it was paid wholly by the wealthier 
classes on articles of luxury, like silks, laces, embroideries, 
velvets and plushes, cheneille and Wilton carpets, distilled 
spirits, wines, musical instruments, cigars, gilded and enam- 

ed porcelain and china ware, polished and decorated plate 
glass, jewelry and 3 stones, and other like articles of 
pure luxury. The $75,000,000 in duties on this class of articles, 
taken from the $200,000,000 collected, leaves $125,000,000 as the 
amount collected on the remaining dutiable articles of that 
year’s importation. 

Now, if each one of our 68, 000, 000 of population consumed a like 
quantity of these articles, each would have d of the duties 
collected on them $1.84; and that would be that any person 
could possibly have paid who did not consume any of the fore- 
going-enumerated articles of pure luxury, even if they cousumed 
an equal amount of the other articles upon which the $125,000,- 
000 was collected. But in fact much the larger amount of the 
more expensive of these articles would have been consumed by 
the wealthier classes. Most of the articles consumed by the la- 
boring people and persons of small means are those that pay no 
duty at all, or consist of agricultural products, the price of which 
could not be affected by custom-house duties. 

The consumers of the following articles would pay, to use the 
favorite phrase of tariff reformers, no tariff taxation,” namely: 
sugar, molasses, tea, coffee, bread of all kinds (wheat, corn, ag nein 
wheat), butter, cheese, potatoes, and all other vegetables; meats 
of every description, poultry, etc., which are all on the free list 
or are such articles that a duty could not poe ate them in 
price. Theonlyarticles which these twoc of people would 

ily use that by any poy could be affected in price 

by reason of a duty would be cutlery, table linen, and possibly 

y- clo they would use the kind of cotton and 

woolen goods the price of w. duties affect very little if atall, 

and in household furniture they would pay nothing by reason 

3 unless they used expensive carpets or costly window 
peries. 

But, even if they used an equal amount of all the importations 
on which the 8 of revenue was collected, each would 
have paid only $1.84 for that year, and that would include all 
his taxation for the year for the support of this great Govern- 
ment which holds its shield over and tees to each 
State in the Union a republican form of governmentand protec- 
tionagainst domestic violence and fo ninvasion. Whatother 
system of revenue could 8 be devised under which the 
labor of the country would be called upon to pay any less amount? 
Of all methods for collecting revenue the custom-house is the 
cheapest for the Government and most convenient and easy for 
payman the citizen, - And it is the only way by which legis- 

tion, while collecting the revenue necessary for the Govern- 
ment, can be of any real benefit to the industries of the country 
and to its labor. 

NOT ALL OF A DUTY PROTECTIVE. 

But even if a duty on a protected article enhances the price, 
it is a greatfallacy to assume that the whole amount of the duty 
is protective. It is only the last few cents or dollars, as the 
case may be, that is protective. The amount of duty less than 
these few cents or dollars would simply be for revenue only. 
Say the actual cost of a foreign article in our market is 10 cents; 
and to produce a like article in our country, with the existing 

rice of labor, would cost 15 cents. In such case, unless the 
uty was 5 cents, it would not be protective. If the duty was 
3 cents it would be simply 3 cents in revenue, but would not 

rotect the article so it could be produced in this country. Any 
ess duty than 5 cents would leave the control of our market to 
the foreign article. < 

A duty that does not make the foreign article cost the im- 
porter what it costs to produce it in this country is not protec- 
tive, for the foreign article would sell at the same price with or 
without such a duty. So, if a protective duty would enhance the 
price it would be only the difference of a few cents or dollars be- 
tween a protective and a strictly revenue duty. The fo er, 
as I have already said, in all cases sells in our market at our 
market price even though he could afford to sell for less. 


Total duties received 
On pure luxuries 
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Upon the assumption that a duty in all cases enhances to the 
consumer the price of the article upon which itis im to 
the amount of the duty, the free trader takes the en quan- 
tity of an article imported, multiplies it by the whole duty im- 
posed, and then claims the result as the amount which the con- 
sumer pays extra on the imported article. And as he claims 
the price of the home product is enhanced to the amount of the 
duty imposed on the foreign article, he multiplies the entire 
quantity of like articles 8 in this country by the amount 
of the duty imposed on the foreign article; and these two sums 
are what he claims the consumer pays extra by reason of the 
duty. And in this way an expert free-trade mathematician often 
figures out for the laborer to pay extra each year by reason of 
the custom-house duties an amount largely exceeding his entire 
wages. Allthathe could possibly pay extra would be the amount 
that might be imposed between the lowest revenue amount and 
the amount above that necessary to secure the production of the 
article by home labor. Based on this fallacy of statement the 
free trader builds his pyramid of tariff taxation. A protective 
duty, in all cases, if not prohibitory is all revenue, and in most 
cases more revenue would be derived from it than the duty de- 
sired by the revenue reformer. 

ENLARGED MARKET REDUCES PRICE. 

While the facts in trade show that protective duties do not 
necessarily enhance the price of the protected article, the pro- 
tection creates home production, and gives to the home article 
an enlarged market. The increased production from the same 
plant, with improved machinery and the development of greater 
skill and economy, by reason of home competition, lessens the 
market price of the home article without reducing the wages of 
labor, and by reason of this greater production, without lessen- 
ing the yearly profits of the producer. Free-trade arguments 
in discussing legislative measures affecting laborand the indus- 
tries of the country are based in most caseson assumptions of 
im ibilities, or imaginary facts. s 

he first postulate in free-trade reasoning is thatif aduty lev- 
ied on an article does not enhance the cost to the consumer it 
can be of no benefit to the producer; and if it does enhance the 
cost to the consumer then it is taxing one person for the benefit 
of another, thus creating or fostering monopoly. This is the 
dilemma which the free trader and the revenue reformer, with 
a self-conscious air of triumph, presents to their opponents as 
conclusive of all argument. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, a duty can be imposed upon an 
imported article which would be of great benefit to the home pre 
ducer of a like article, and yet the market price of the article 
itself be reduced to the consumer. Take for instance the pro- 
duction of coal or iron or any like product. 

The same investmentof money in what is called the plant and 
the general expenses of supervision and management of the 
business, the greater the production the less the cost for any 
specific quantity. Ifa producer of coal has capacity for pro- 
ducing 200,090 tons a year and he sells only 100,000 tons, and re- 
quires as profit for a year’s business $5,000, then he must sell 
each ton at a net profit of 5 cents. Suppose his only competitor 
is a foreigner, who sells in the same market during the year 
100,000 tons. e capacity of the market for consumption would 
then be 200,000 tons per year. If a duty is imposed so as to ex- 
clude the 100,000 tons of the foreigner, then the home producer 
can sell 200,000 tons instead of 100,000 tons. In that case, to 
make his $5,000 on his year’s business, he can sell each ton at a 
net profit of 2} cents instead of 5 cents, as he did on the 100,000 
tons. 

Thus by the operation of the tariff duty, the consumers of the 
200,000 tons of coal would pay 21 cents per ton less than they 
paid when half the quantity was imported. While the consumer 
would pay less, the producer receives the same profit on his busi- 
ness, and the labor surrounding him has the benefit of produc- 
ing 300,000 tons a year instead of 100,000; and the community 
the advantages resulting from enlarged business. Thus by 
securing the home market for home production, additional em- 
ployment is furnished for home labor and the producer is enabled 
2 zon cheaper by reason of the larger amountof his annual pro- 

uction. 

Imposing a duty upon an article which confessedly can be pro- 
duced cheaper abroad than at home, does not necessarily enhance 
the price to the consumer. That depends in part or perhaps 
wholly on how much roves 202 it can be produced abroad. If 
enough so the foreign p ucer can deduct the duty from his 
peis and still leave him a margin. He might prefer to lose the 

uty rather than restrict his market. For the greater quantity 
produced from the same plant, costing relatively less for any 

ific quantity, it might be better for him to reduce his profits 

to reduce the amount of his annual production. But the 

pave at which the foreigner must sell is fixed by home compe- 
n. å 


BUY CHEAPEST WHERE PAY EASIEST. 

Whatever productions a nation-has natural advantages or fa- 
cilities for producing, it is of national interest and concern that 
it should supply its own market, on thé principle that you bu 
cheapest where you pay easiest. The state of things whic 
giros to the laborer the largest employment at the best attaina- 

le wages enables him to pay easiest, and in that way he buys 
cheapest, no matter what the nominal price of the article men 4 
be; for without mig Seca he could not buy at all, and wit 
scant employment he must buy scant. 

The Irishman who was chaffing a marketman on the price of 
his potatoes said to him that he could buy better potatoes when 
he was in the old country for 10 cents a bushel. The market- . 
man alittle irritated, replied, ‘‘ Why, then, didn’t you stay there 
and buy your potatoes for 10 cents?” Ah, sure,“ said Pat, and 
I didn't have the tin cints.” Supplying the home market by 
home labor gives to home labor the largest possible employ- 
ment, and the nearer the producer and consumer are brought to- 
gether the better for both, for each thereby saves in the cost 
of double transportation. 

Whenever the productions of a nation’s industry are retained 
within its own limits, if there is a market for them, the poopie 
thereof are more prosperous than they could be if they expended 
their means in paying the transportation abroad on their own 
products and then the transportation on foreign products in ex- 
change, instead of saving the expense of double transportation 
by producing at home. Why should this country import iron 
when its mountains are filled with ore, and its valleys underlaid 
with coal, with unemployed labor everywhere? Or why import 
cotton goods when the world comes to our cotton fields for the 
raw material, and our rivers furnish exhaustless water power 
as they leap from the mountains to the sea? 

NOT NECESSARY TO BUY OF FOREIGN NATIONS. 

But it is often said that unless we buy of other nations they 
can not buy of us. This is a delusion of long standing, and one 
that can be dissipated only by the facts and figures of actual 
trade. The times of our largest importations are not the times 
of our ee oa exports, unless it be of specie and bullion. The 
people of different nations buy the products and commodities of 
other nations just according to their wants, without any refer- 
ence to what they sell, and if the purchases are unequal the bal- 
ance is paid in specie. Whether we buy much or little of for- 
eign products would make no perceptible difference as to the 
amount of our own sales. We want China’s tea and should buy 
it whether she buys an ing a us or not. So of Cuba’s sugar 
and molasses and Brazil's coffee. 

The whole world must take ourcotton and petroleum whether 
we buy of them or not. The amount of our exports in other ar- 
ticles depends largely upon the productiveness of the seasons in 
other countries and upon peace or war among the nations. The 
foreign markets of the world are, and have been always, open to 
the agriculture products of this country, no matter what tariffs 
wemight have. But the tariff that would injure most the farm- 
ers’ home market is the one that would permit the products of 
2 labor to supply it instead of its being supplied by home 

r. 

The influence of protective duties in developing industries in 
the country is illustrated by a comparison of the industries of 
the State of Pennsylvania with those of Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, and Kentucky. By the census of 1890 the ca 
ital invested in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 
Pennsylvania was $990,999,375, and in all these fifteen enumer- 
ated States in like pursuits it was $819,380,150, — 8171, 619,225 
less than the amount in Pennsylvania. In Pennsylvania in the 

ear 1890 there was paid in wages to labor in these pursuits 
$305,556,229 and in these fifteen States $283,824,148, being $21,- 
732,081 less paid to labor than in Pennsylvania. 

The value of the products of these industries in Pennsylvania 
in 1890 was $1,331,523,101, and the value of the products in the 
like industries in these fifteen States was $1,202,155,296, being 
$129,367,805 less than in Pennsylvania. And yet 3 
has no industry local, by reason of climate or googra, hical 
sition. All of them can be prosecuted in Be a, West Vir- 
ginia, Missouri, Alabama, or any other State or Territory where 
there are deposits of coal and iron. By reason of the system of 
labor that formerly existed in these fifteen States there was 
scarcely, until quite recently, any diversity in their industries, 
and consequently there was very little to be eifected by protect- 
ive duties, except sugar and rice, both of which were by rea- 
son of climate and soil too limited to ever supply by increased 
production our home market. 

These fifteen States, known heretofore as the South, having 
under their old system of labor no diversified industries, toany 
extent, had therefore very little to be affected beneficially by 
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rotective duties in developing their material resources, or in en- 
E their business by home manufactures. Seeing the growth 
in population and wealth of Nerthern manufacturing States, a 
sentiment was created, which for political purposes was fostered 
and constantly stimulated, that the growth of these manufactur- 
ing States wassolely the result of legislation in which they could 
not share, and therefore they must combine for its overthrow. 


And even now that same sentiment continues after the changed. 


condition in labor has removed the great obstacle that s in 
the way of their former industrial development. 
The political sentiment so long stimulated for partisan pur- 
„and which still insists on the old delusion that protective 
uties in all cases enhance prices to the consumer, and as they 
have been heretofore a consuming and not a manufacturing 
people, they regard these supposed burdens as falling specially 
upon them. Hence-the political power of that section, number- 
ing 126 votes in this House and 30 votes in the Senate, is arrayed 
solidly for the overthrow of such legislation, no matter what 
ruin it may bring upon great industries or what jag eer in- 
jury it may do to the labor of the whole country. Forty-four 
members of this House, whose votes can be counted sure for 
such overthrow, in the six States of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee, were 
elected at their respective State elections in 1892 by an aggre- 
gate vote of 512,364 votes, being only 26,104 votes more than I 
received at a special election in Pennsylvania last February. 
The industries of these six States, represented by these 44 votes 
and 12 votes in the Senate, pe in wages to labor in 1890 $240,- 
930,384 less than was paid by like industries in Pennsylvania. 
The value of the products of these industries in Pennsylvania 
was $1,059,152,388 more than were the like products in these six 
States. This united political action of this combined section 
against the great industries of the country is based on anentire 
misapprehension of business facts. 


PROTECTION REDUCES PRICES. 


The effect of 3 tariffs, instead of enhaneing prices, is 
to reduce them in all cases where natural facilities exist for the 
production of the protected article. In such cases, as the home 

roduction increases the importation of the like foreign article 

ecreases, and the price of the protected article in our market 
is lessened until the home market is supplied by the home arti- 
cle, and then the price will be less than at any former period. 
This fact is conclusively proven bs comparison of the selling 
prices for a series of years of pi n, steel rails, tin plate, and 
almost any other protected product. The following table shows 
the home production, the importation, and the market price of 
pig iron, from 1870 to 1890: 


Production,| Imports, penises ee 
gross ton. per ton. 

$33. 25 37.00 

28.50 7.00 

18.40 6.72 


In 1890, when the home production of pig iron was 5,367,512 
tons more than in 1880,and the importation was 565,098 tons less, 
the selling price was $10.10 per ton less. Since 1890, the home 
market has been practically supplied by home production, and 
pig iron, No. 1, anthracite, is now selling at $14.52 per ton; being 
$18.73 per ton less than in 1870. 

In 1868 was the beginning in thiscountry of the manufacture 
of s teel rails for market, and the following table shows the prog- 
ress and result in this industry since that time: 


Production, | Imports, {Average price, 
Years, | gross tons, |gross tons. | gross ton. Duty. 
1808 8158. 50 45 per cent ad valorem. 
1870 106, 75 Do. 
1880 .. 67.50 | #28 per ton. 
1890 51.75 | $17 per ton. 
1892 .. 30.00 | $13.44 per ton. 


In 1880, when the home production of steel rails was 822,839 
tons more than in 1870 and the importation was 215,110 tons 
less, the selling price was $39.25 per ton less than in 1870. In 
1890, when the home production was 1,015,641 tons more than 
in 1880 and the importation was 141,073 tons less, the selling 
price was $35.75 per ton less than in 1880. Since 1890 the home 
market has been supplied by home production and the market 
price has been reduced, so that steel rails are now selling at $24 
pee. ton, being 81 per ton less than was the amount of the first 
uty imposed on steel rails. 

ithout that duty from 1870 to 1880, there would not have 
been made in this country during the year of 1887, 2,000,000 


gross tons of steel rails, and annualiy since sufficient to supply 
the home market. Who will say that it would have been better 
to have brought abroad, no matter at what price, the 20,- 
000,000 tons of steel rails that have been made in this country 
since 1880? The advantages of the amount of taxable property 
created in the States by the development of this vast industry; 
the amount paid in w: to labor; the amount of transporta- 
tion for the railroads in bring together the raw materials 
and distributing the finished product; the furnishing of cloth- 
ing, provisions, e and all other material and supplies 
for the labor necessary for this production and for the persons 
dependent upon it, would all have accrued not to our people, 
but to the people of the country from whom we bought. 


The result in the manufacture of tin plate, the last of our 
metal industries to be developed by 754 duties, in its two 
years of business, is shown by the following table: 

Average 
Home pro- | Foreign im- P CH pre S 
Calendar years. duction. | portation. — . Der 
of 109 | Pound. 
pounds. 
| Pounds. Pounds. Cente. 
ig Se aaao 8 5% “RT| be 
E 154,305,923 | 536,939,938 | 4.80 22 


The market price of tin plate, I C14 by 20 inches, in 1891 


was $5.50 per box of 100 pounds. The home production for the 
calendar year ending April 1, 1892, was 44,353,935 pounds, and 
the importation was 55,800,300, and the price $5.12 per box of 
100 pounds. In 1893, when the home production of tin plate for 
the year was 109,951,988 pounds more than in 1892, and the im- 
portation for that year was 21,073,362 pone less, the selling 
price was less by 32+ cents per box, and it was 70 cents less than 

1891. The importation of tin plate and the materials used in 
its manufacture was 444,035,551 pounds less in 1893 than in 1891. 
8 duty in 1891 was 1 cent per pound, and since that time 2.2 
cents. 

These mathematical figures of se prices in actual business 
and trade are a conclusive answer to all the rhetorical figures of 
free-trade declamation based upon imaginary facts. ome ca- 
pacity to supply prevents increased price. 

The same result in lessening market price and decreasing im- 

rtation applies to any protected article where by reason of the 

oy there would be increased home production. But it may be 
said comparison of prices at different times proves nothing, for 
supply and demand regulate the price of everything. While it 
is true that supply and demand regulate prices, yet how much 
the increased demand may increase the price of an article de- 
pends, other things being equal, on the home capacity to supply 
the demand. 

If the home capacity to supply the demand in a short time is 
sufficient, in the opinion of t 8 pane pel then no matter what 
the demand may be, the price be increased but little if any. 
The only reason for an increased price simply because of in- 
creased demand is an apprehension on the t of the purchaser 
that he maybe unable to get the article when he wants it; and 
so he is willing to pay the price asked in such cases-for a cer- 
tainty rather than take the risk. An article is really worth no 
more when there is a great demand for it than when the demand 
is small, if the cost of production is the same in each case. Its 
real value atany time is what it would cost toreproduce alike arti- 
cle. Provided the cost is the same, the dealer can add to the 
price by an increased demand only because of the apprehension 
on the part of the purchaser of a scarcity. Take away that ap- 
prehension by an existing home capacity to supply and it pre- 
vents much if any increased price by increased demand. 

PROTECTION ADDS TO NATIONAL WEALTH. 

Full employment at fair wages of all the labor of a country 
gives to itits greatest prosperity and adds most to its wealth. 
By producing at home the commodities which a people consume, 
the profits in the production and the profits in each and every 
exchange of them in the course of trade are retained in the coun- 
try, and the aggregate makes the wealth of the nation. Tho 
country which produces for itself has both the article produced 
and the money paid for its production, instead of having but 
one of these values, as would be the case in buying abroad. 

In the course of regular business, not including stock and bond 
speculations or mining ventures, individual fortunes are made 
by economizing the pote in the production and the exchange 
oh the products of labor. If that is done by our own citizens, 
the fortunes thus accumulated are expended asa rule in the com- 
munities where they were made; some in costly living; which, 
however, gives greater employment to all kinds of labor; some 
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n munificent charities which will last as long as human suffer - 
ing; some in great public improvements, constructing new ar- 
teries of trade and channels of commerce that will lastas long 
as the mighty rivers they span or the granite mountains which 
they scale—all contributing to the wealth, the greatness, and 
the glory of acountry. 

A nation whose people produce only raw materials to be sold 
to other nations, or exchanged for their more advanced, and 
consequently costly, fabrics, will always be poor in comparative 
wealth. Tariff legislation is the only logislation that can ben- 
efit our labor in its competition with the poorly paid labor of 
other countries, and whether it benefits itor not depends onthe 
mode of the adjustment of the duties in the law. 

While collecting the revenue necessary for the support of the 
Government, justice to the labor of the country requires that the 
highest scale of duties should be imposed upon the articles known 
as luxuries, and the lowest or none at all upon the necessary and 
indespensable articles of life. In doing this, justice to the in- 
dustries of the country requires a discrimination in favor of the 
products of our own country, especially of those in which we 
posses natural advantages, s0 as to eventually supply our own 
market. 28 

It is in this way only that we can guard our industries and 
labor against the unequal competition of cheap capital and long 
experience fostered by foreign nations for ages, by countervail- 
ing duties and legislative restrictions. The wagesof labor can 
not be fixed directly by law. In all cases that must be arranged 
between the employer and the ampioyen: But legislation can 
fix policies affecting indirectly industries and their develop- 
ment, and thus indirectly affect the price paid to the labor en- 
gaged in such industries. The enactment of tariff laws is such 
legislation. 

The power conferred on Congress by the Constitution to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, and to provide 
for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States, clothes Congress with full discretion while collecting 
the necessary revenue to so adjust the law as best to promote 
the general welfare. In 1 the tariff Congress can aid 
and foster our industries, or it can cripple and destroy them. 

LOW WAGES NOT BENEFICIAL. 

Free traders and most writers on political economy assume 
that no matter what the pay of the laborer may be, it is just as 
well for him, provided everything he buys is graded relatively 
to the price he receives for his day’s work. That is, if he re- 
ceives $1 nee day it is just as well if the price of everything he 
buys is half what it would be if he receives $2 per day. 

hat might be true if his only object in life is a bare subsist- 
ence and he is never to accumulate anything from his earnings; 
but, if he is to save anything, then the larger price he is paid 
for his labor, even though shee! fata, Morey be in proportion, the 
greater the oppor tonity for saving. This statement as to wages 
and prices, ed the purchasing power of a dollar, is the only 
plausible reason free traders can give for reconciling labor to 
their theory. But in the way it is used it is simply stating a 
mathematical proposition, which is correct in mathematics, but 
wholly incorrect when applied to business transactions. 

Should the laborer receive $1 per day and pay 5 cents a pound 
for sugar and $6 a barrel for flour and 10 cents a pound for beef, 
would it be possible in ordinary times of peace, should his wages 
go up to $2 per day, that sugar would be 10 cents a pound and 
flour 812 a barrel and beef 20 cents a pound? His wages could 
be doubled, but it would be a rare state of things, even if pos- 
sible, that everything he buys should at the same time be 
doubled in price. That might be the case if his wages regu- 
lated the price of what he buys. But the price of all agricul- 
tural products is regulated not by his wages, but mostly by short 
or abundant crops. His rate of wages has nothing whatever to 
doin fixing the price of agricultural products or of the grocer- 
ies and provisions that he might buy at the store. 

The only way to test the advantage of wages compared with 
the price of things would be on a percentage of what he could 
save from his earnings. Say he could by proper economy save 
one-tenth of his wages. If he is paid $1 a day, then his savings 
would be 10 cents. If he is paid $2a day, they would be 20cents. 
In one case it takes ten days to save a dollar; in the other five— 
just half as long. A dollar saved in either case is accumulated 
capital. If put in a savings bank or any other place, on inter- 
est, the interest is so much on a dollar. The income on his sav- 
ings for the same length of time would therefore be just twice 
as much were he receiving $2 per day as it would be were he re- 
ceiving $1, though he pays twice as much for everything he 


uys. 

The political economy which assumes that it is just as well for 
the laborer to work at a low rate of wages, provided the price 
of everything he buys is in proportion to his wages, is adapted 
only to countries where man is born to rank and condition in 
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life, and where there are no 
cot of honest industry to honorable distinction. All things be- 
ing equal, the greater the daily wages of the laborer, the more 


easily he accumulates capital, which is but the savings from 


earnings over and above the cost of living. It is with this cap- 

ital thus saved that he is to better his own condition, and in co- 

operation with others improve the surroundings of his children. 
PROTECTION TO LABOR WISE STATESMANSHIP. 

But if it be admitted that all duties collected are finally paid 
by the consumer in enhanced price of the articles upon which 
they are imposed, and admitting that the labor which 8 
them in other countries is paid less wages than is paid for like 
employment in this, would it be wise statesmanship to continue 
protective duties on foreign imports in collecting the revenue 


necessary for the Government? If by continuing the system the 


articles produced or manufactured in other countries would 
thereby be produced or manufactured in our own, and the ten- 
dency of such a policy would be to prevent the wages paid in 
this country from being reduced to tho lower rates paid in other 
countries, then statesmanship can haye no higher wisdom and 
patriotism no nobler object. : 

Shall cheapness to the consumer in the products of labor be 


weighed in the scale against the comfort of the home and the 


happiness of the fireside of the man who produces them? The 
highest statesmanship known to governments is that which se- 
cures to labor by wise legislation, so far as within its power, 
steady and constant employment at such wages as would enable 


the laborer to make his home comfortable and his fireside happy. 


and thereby to rear his children honored and respected mem- 
bers of society. In an empire or nation of standing armies its 
chief interest in its children is that they become good soldiers. 
But in a free, elective government the chief interest is that they 
become intelligent citizens; for upon the wisdom of their ballots 
rests the pillars of the republic. 
IMPOVERISHMENT OF LABOR NATIONAL RUIN. 

A nation whose policy degrades or impoverishes its labor is 
sowing the seeds of sure national decay. The wealth of a coun- 
try consists not in the sums of money paid into its treasury, nor 


does its real strength consist in battlement, wall, or tower, but 


in the manly, patriotic spirit of an independent yeomanry, and 
in the intelligence, comfort and happiness of its laboring people. 
A nation is being constantly weakened in all that constitutes na- 
tional greatness and power if its wealth increases by the im- 
poverishment of its labor. 

Il fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


That country is greatest and most glorious in which there 


is the greatest number of happy firesides, and to make the fire- ` 


side happy it must first be made comfortable. The most bane- 
ful of all the pernicious infiuences which lead to national decay 
is a policy which degrades or impoverishes labor. This is the 
great fact stamped on all the ruins that strew the pathway of 
empires. Rome, in reaching her coronation as mistress of the 
world, sent forth her mail-clad warriors and trampled out all 
surrounding nationalities, so thatat the birth of our Savior her 
eagles floated in triumph over all the then civilized nations 
except China, Persia and Caledonia. But in her march to this 
universal dominion she sowed the seeds of her own decay. In 
her triumphal processions from conquered provinces were lo 
trains of captives—men, women and children—doomed to crue 
bondage on her soil, until at length her agriculture and all 
her mechanical pursuits were confined almost wholly to tenants 
and slaves. — 
When at last the barbarian from his wilderness home came 
with torch and spear to the walls of the Eternal City she had no 
longer an independent yeomanry or brave paiono laboring peo- 
ple, with hearts of oak and nerves of steel, to bare their bosoms 
in her defense, and the Seven Hills fell an easy prey to the Goth 
and the Vandal, and Italy, proud mistress of the world, was over- 
run by rude warriors. The ivy twined the broken columns of 
the imperial palace of her Cæsars, and desolation still reigns 
over its moss-grown ruins. Her coliseum, the grandest archi- 
tectural ruin of all antiquity, where,in the zenith of Roman 


power, men, women, and children were torn to pieces by wild 


asts as a gala-day spectacle for her populace, and the sands 
of its arena were red with the blood of the dying gladiator, stands 
wow a living monument to the sure decay that falls upon na- 
tional greatness and power from a policy that degrades or im- 
poverishes labor. If articles of consumption can be furnished to 
the consumer cheaply only by reducing the wages of the laborer 
who produces them to the same rate paid his competitors in other 
lands where penury sits at their fireside and sorrowing want 


surrounds their deathbed, then cheapness is not a desirable ob- 


ject. Hence comes the necessity in tariff legislation for protec- 
tion to American labor in discriminating duties on foreign im- 


| ports. 


hways leading from the lowly 


| 
| 
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EQUAL BLESSINGS AND BURDENS. 
The blessings and burdens of government should be, if pos- 
sible, adjusted equally to each other. In what way can that be 
accom ed by legislation so well as by collecting the revenue 
necessary for the Government largely from such articles as are 
consumed mostly by the wealthy, and the smallest possible 
amount from the necessaries of life? Collecting duties thus ad- 
justed is in reality collecting revenue from incomes, based on 
expenditures in living. This method, while stri poa of the ob- 
ectionable features of an income or direct tax of being inquisi- 
rial as to the private business. of individuals, distributes the 
burdens upon those most able to bear them and to whom in 
justice they belong. He owes the Government most. whose 
means for happinessare greatest. The highest wisdom of states- 
manship is therefore to see to it in the enactment of tariff laws 
that so far as possible the labor of our own country shall pro- 
duce the commodities consumed by our people, and while doing 
that to see that the burdens of government do. not fall too 
heavily upon its producing classes. 
REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC PARTIES. 


The two great political partic of the country, from the begin- 
ning of the Government, have heretofore in ail their platforms 
declared that it was a wise policy to raise the revenue neces- 
sary for the support of the Government, in times of peace, by 
duties on foreign imports. The Democratic party in this Con- 
gress, however, have added to the platform of their national 
convention, that it is wiser to raise only a part of the necessary 
reyenue by duties, and to raise the b ce in some other way 
not s in their national platform. 

After more than a hundred years of uniform legislation, be- 
pinning with the first. Congress, in tariffs with more or 

protective duties, approved by every President from Wash- 
ington to Cleveland, and sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in unanimous decisions, the last one being on the 
McKinley tariff law, the Democratic party has discovered that 
itis unconstitutional to adjust tarif duties in such way as to 
foster American industries, and thereby secure to home labor 
the supplying of the home market. Whence comes this change 
i i tical opinion after so long a practice; uniform and un- 
en? 

The statesmen who framed the constitution for the short- 
lived Southern Confederacy, wiser in their own estimation than 
the statesmen of preceding generations, inserted in that con- 
stitution: 

Nor shall any duties or taxes on importati m ign nations be 
TAIA vo peomote.ce foster ATUR Dranoh.ctinduntry., a Nitta 

The survivors of that convention and their copatriots, who 
chanced to be 8 to the national Democratic convention 
at Chicago in 1892, that idea incorporated into the platform 
of the Democratic party of the Union, and they are now striving 
to have it ineo into the legislation of Congress. 

In the politics of the day there are three distinct ideas or no- 
tions as to tariff legislation; represented respectively by protec- 
tionists, free traders, and the self-styled revenuereformer. The 

tectionist, while collecting the revenue necessary for the 

vernment, would have the home market supplied by home 
labor, so far as climate, soil, and natural facilities would admit of 
its being done to advantage. The free trader, whether raising 
the revenue by direct taxes or by a tariff, would have the home 
market supplied by the poorest paid labor of the world, unless 
home labor would supply it at the same rate of wages. The 
revenue reformer, so called, judging by his acts in this Con- 
gress, would reform our tariff legislation so it would neither 
Caspr home labor and its industries nor raise revenue enough 
or the support of the Government. And he would then supply 
the deficiency by forced loans in the shape of an income tax, 
or some other, which the Democratic party for twenty-five years 
has been denouncing as odiouswar taxes. With an annual im- 
portation of the ucts of foreign labor of over 8850, 000, 000 in 
valuation, and with a universally admitted party doctrine that 
duties on foreign imports should be for revenue only, we find 
the party of such professions, with entire control of the execu- 
tive and legislative departments of the Government, unable to 
adjust duties on this immense importation, so as to raise the 
8 revenue for the current expenses of the Government. 

Ins ol colleeting revenue from the consumption of extrav- 
agent expenditures in living or in social dissipation, it pro- 
> violaticn of the uniform and unbroken practice of the 

ment for over a eentury, to resort to forced loans in time 
of peace, by seizing upon part of the annual earnings of labor, 
business energy, frugality, and economy, and appropriate them 
to supply deficiencies im revenue for current expenses. The 
Republican party, without any such resort, by duties on imports 
raised sufficient revenue for the current expenses of the Gov- 


ernment, in addition to the payment of two-thirds of the national 


debt of almost three thousand millions ef dollars, and the an- 


nually in: amount of ý 
While the Haier tel fig 2 reotoctive tariff, it is also a 


revenue tariff. Under its operations it is admitted that on the 
same amount of foreign imports it would raise from seventy-five 
to eighty millions of dollars more revenue than the Wilson bill, 
which this House as a tariff for revenue only. A tariff 
that neither raises sufficient revenue nor Tonon American 
labor inits competition with the poorest paid labor of the world, 
is claimed by the Democratic majority in this Congress to be the 
only constitutional method of adjusting the tariff. The one that 
raises sufficient revenue and protects labor is denounced as a 
robber-baron tariff. 

The greatest robber tariff this country can ever have is one 
that robs American labor of its employment, by permitting the 
produets of the poverty-stricken labor of the world to supply 
our home market. That robbery brings want and misery to the 
fireside of thesons of toil, and fills theland with the saddestof all 
sad sights in this world’s pilgrimage—thatof am honest man beg- 
ging in vain foremployment in order that he may earn his 
bread by his daily toil. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

During the delivery of the foregoing remarks, 


Mr.S KDALE said: Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a 8 
Mr. GROW. LI should prefer to have the gentleman withhold 


his x N until I have concluded my remarks. I will then al- 
low him to ask me any tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. - 

Mr. GROW then resumed and conclued his remarks, as above. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] 
is recognized. 

Mr. CRAIN. I should like to have unanimous consent from 
the committee to use my time during the five-minute debate on 
the bill, as I am not prepared to goon now. I desire the same 
courtesy which was extended to the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. MORAE]. 

The CHAIRMAN, To what section of the bill does the gen- 
tleman refer? 

Mr. CRAIN. I will designate it when I come to it. 
2 CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman de- 


Mr. CRAIN. Half an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] 
asks unanimous consent that he may be allowed thirty minutes 
to debate the bill after the consideration of it under the five- 
minute rule 
z ra PICKLER. What part does the gentleman wish to de- 

ate: 

Mr. CRAIN. The appropriation for Indian schools. 

Mr. HOLMAN. T hope there will be no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN}? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRAUS. Mr: Chairman 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the reading of the bill 
my be commencet. 

he CHAIRMAN. The Chair has d to recognize the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. STRAUS]. ‘ 
Mr. STRAUS. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, in reporting this bill, have departed from all precedents 
in taking away from the Secretary of the Interior the discretion 
which has heretofore always been vested in him of deciding at 
what place bids shall be opened and warehouses established for 
the receipt and examination of merchandise. That this is an 
unwarranted step on the part of thecommitte I hope to provein 
88 eee e 
e question involves a very iness propo- 
sition. The committee who have reported mie bill have wen 
led into an error by the same communication from the Indian 
Commissioner which had in like manner previously misled the 
Secretary of the Interior. It wus the strength of this state- 
ment of the Commissioner that the Secretary of the Interior 
early in March directed the warehouse in New York, for the 
receipt and examination of purchasesfor the Indian Department, 
to be closed. 

When the heretofore successful bidders for these supplies in 
New York City learned of the action of the Secretary, they sent 
a remonstrance to me with the data, which I, in conjunction 
with a committee appointed by the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, presented to the Secretary. When we first 
approached him, while he accorded us a patient and respectful 

his demeanor indicated that he considered it a waste of 
our and his time to listen to the diseussion of a question he had 
examination before he arrived atso impor- 


1894. 


The Secre however, took the pepene, examined the situa- 
tion in its new light and, after fully weeks’ deliberation, 
concluded that h direction to close the New York warehouse 
was based on misleading information and was an error that would 
redound to the detriment of the Government's interest. He 
therefore countermanded his previous order, inaletter addressed 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated March 31 last, as 
follows: ' J 
W. 
After careful investigation, I deem it unwise to close the New York ware- 


house. While more than one-half of the Indian — * are at 
and in the West, we still buy yearly nearly „000 worth of supplies 


in New York and in the East. mt 

It is entirely practicable to cl these (1) as those which como 
from Chicago and the West, (2) as w come from New York and 
the East. 

Chicago should be headquarters for receivingsamples and for purchasing 
the goods which experience has shown are furnished at lowest prices in Chi- 
cago and the West; New York should be headquarters for receiving sam- 
ples and for purchasing those 9 8 85 which experience has shown are fur- 
nished at lowest pricesin New York and the East. 

This will require two warehouses, but two warehouses will involve little 
more expense for inspecting, handling, and king, etc., than one. The 
failure to continue a purchasing agency in the immediate locality where 
heretofore nearly one-half of the supplies have been offered at lowest prices 
would be calculated to lessen facilities for competition among bidders, and 
a vory slight per cent of increase on $800,000 worth of goods would muchex- 
ceed the amount saved by the use of a single warehouse. 

You will please prec with the preparation for purchases upon the plan 
presented. 

That the same information which misled the Seeretary of the 
Interior forms the sole basis of the Appropriation Committee's 
recommendation for the transfer to Chicago of the principal 
warehouse forthe eS bidsand delivery of merchandise, is 
evidenced by the following abstract from the report which ac- 
eompanies this bill: 

Tus committee also recommend in the bill that the place of purchasin 
and ee s be removed from New York to Chicago. It is believ 

by the n 


terial economy in the 
cost of warehouses, and also in 


mes that this will be a measure of ma 
5 ortation. The following letter from 
Hon. D. M. Browning, the able an 
explains this matter: 


cient Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 


RIMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
“OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
“ Washington, March 12, 1894. 


“Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of r communication 
of this date, vied —.— what suggestion I would make in regard to the pur- 
chase and distribution of Indian su at a point west of New York, and 


S ‘Thisrecommendation was accompanied by a report showing that the pro- 
posed change would result almost certainly in a saving to the Government 
of at least $10,000 annually, perhaps much more. 

At first there was but one warehouse, and that in New York, where bids 
were oponen and contracts made, and from which large E EYY were 
shipped. There was no warehousein the West, goods delivered at points west 
of New York ted and shipped from depots of variouscities by an 

ctor appointed for the purpose. In recenty ears, however, goods deliv- 

. West have been steadily increasing until 
the number o peckages: and their w considerably exceed ihe number 
and weight of those delivered in New York, and it is no longer possible to 
inspect and ship them properly from the depots as formerly. 

“At lirst desk room was obtained in a mercantile house in Chicago for the 
inspector during the shipping season, and he was given some assistance. 
Then a small room was hired; then it was found necessary to get enlarged 
demands, sothat at present two 


space and more help to meet the in 
p ork during the entire yearand 


warehouses are in operation, one in New 


one in eight months out ot twelve. The cost of these warehouses 
for the present fiscal year, based upon actual expenditures up to date and 
= careful estimates for the balance of the year, will app: ate as fol- 
OWS: 

New York warehouse, twelve months 85, 100 
Chicago warehouse, eight montnns „„ 9,876 
34,976 

“The rent of the New York warehonse alone is $7,600. Recent inquiries in 


e the fact that a warehouse much better adap for the 
p than the one in New York, with more room and light, steam heat, 
and power elevator, can be obtained, and is now at the disposal of this office, 
for 34,500 per annum. 

I believe, therefore, thatafter making a liberal allowance for wen tas 
the entire cost of a warehouse in the latter city would fall within 324,000, 
effecting a sa of at least $10,000. As to the comparative prices between 
New York and on classes of goods, it is more difficult to 


certain 
form an opinion. Iam led to believe, however, upon ing andfrom re 
Chieago as 


resentations made to me, that prices would be about as low 
New York upon almost era Tng 
“There can be nođoubtaboutthisinalarge number of cases, because many 


tion are such things as 8 
p etc., nice with some few ous, have heretofore 
delivered in 


ew York. Butin to even recent experience 
aye me to think there will be little, if any, difference between New York 


„Whatever difference nem rere ye be will bemore than offset by the differ- 


ence in the cost of ion, which on an average is about 30 cents per 

— — ry from pr, erie various — than from New York. 
about freight are ann from New Yor 

the saving in the cost of —— — $18, * 


terrogatory as to egislation is necessary, ote., I 
submit, in view of the action of the honorable Secretary of the 
* in the 8 that none is necessary. 

“Very res A 
en “D. M. BROWNING, 
“Gommissionsr.” 
“Hon. W. S. HOLMAN, 
“Chairman Committee on Indian 
House of Representatives, 
(Through the honorable Secretary of the Interior.) 


The Secretary was also led to believe, as the total purchases 
for the Indian Department aggregated about two and a quarter 
millions, and New York bidders secured only about $900,000, 
that the remainder, about $1,400,000, was delivered at Chicago. 
The facts are that the deliveries at Chicago were about $150,000, 
the balance of the amount being made up of flour, meat, cattle 
on the hoof, etc., which were and are always delivered at the 
different agencies, as it is not practicable to examine such ex- 
cepting at the point of ultimate delivery. The im ce of 
Chicago as a point of delivery, therefore, falls from the assumed 
proportion of 70 per cent of the total supplies to less than 8 per 
cent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his communication to 
the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, states: 


Therent of the New York warehouse alone is 37,600. Recent inquiries in 
Chicago develop the fact that a warehouse much better adapted for the 
purpose than the one in New York, with more room and light. steam heat, 
88 can be obtained, and is now at the disposal of this office for 

500 per annum. 

The facts are that the Secretary of the Interior has rented a 
warehouse in New York, which he directed to be done immedi- 
ately after reaching his decision of March 31 last, for the sum of 


‘aire, 


„000. 

The Commissioner further states: 

As to the comparative prices between New York and Chicago on certain 
classes of goods it is more difficult to form an opinion. Lam led to believe, 
however, upon inquiry and from representations made to methat the prices 
would be about as low in Chicago as in New York upon almost everything, 

That this is contrary to experience is evidenced by the fact 
DA all Indian contracts heretofore contained the following 

use: 

Bids may be for delivery at New York, Baltimore, St. Louis, C o, St. 
the bid, subject to inspection at such ‘poms as LAS A deeignated by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. ps H 

In face of these conditions, if goods had been as cheap in Chi- 
cago as in New York, Chicago should have had successful bid- 
ders on more than $150,000 out of a million dollars, and New York 
could not have secured the other $330,000. This comparison as- 
sumes (assumes) the still greater importance when it is borne in 
mind, as the Secretary of the Interior informed me, that in ac- 
cepting bids the freight cost to Chicago was always a factor; 
hence Chicago has had every advantage that New York has had; 

But if the bill would pass in its present form it would discrim- 
inate absolutely against New York City and the merchants and 
manufacturers who have heretofore received the bulk of the 
orders because they were the lowest bidders, would be compelled 
to add to their prices the extra expense of taking samples to 
Chicago and the freightcost for the delivery of the goods. The 
Government's freight on all the merchandise from New York is 
a lump rate of 224 cents per hundred to Chicago. The rates in- 
dividual shippers have to pay on the same goods are 60 and 70 
cents, being mostly such as are classified by the transportation 
companies as first and second class. 

The total shipment of Indian goods from New York for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, was 4,800,000 pounds, of which 
about 2,100,000 pounds comes under the head of first-class freight, 
costing 70 cents per hundred, and 800,000 pounds at 60 cents 

r hundred, 1,800,000 pounds at 25 cents per hundred. 

hese are the rates which have to be paid by individual shi 
pers. The Government's transportation for these same 
would show the advantage of the Government over the individ- 
ual shipper, as follows: 


2, 100,000 pounds, at a saving of 47 cents per cwt., makes.. 99, 870 

800, 000 pounds, at a saving of 37 cents per cwt., makes. — 2,960 
1, 900, 000 pounds, at a saving of 2 cents per cwt., makes.. 380 
a ae ee A ͤ . jĩ -v ̃ĩ EOE Eee 13, 210 


The Commissioner states in his report that the weight shipped 
‘rom New York is about 6,000,000. pounds, which would increase 
the difference to about $17,000. 

That New York City is the natural base of supplies for the 
class of goods above referred to is apparent from the fact that 
every a as far back as statistics are obtainable, the New 
York City bidders have been successful in procuring over 85 per 
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cent, Chicago at no time obtaining more than 15 per cent. Chi- 
eago merchants have had the same advantage as the New York 
merchants, in so far as they could deliver at Chicago just as the 
New York bidders could deliver at New York. Now, to change 
the base of supplies to the point that has shown itself to be un- 
able to secure only 15 per cent of the total amount and take it 
away from the city that has always obtained 85 per cent is cer- 

y an act on thepart of the Government of which no business 
man would be guilty. 

It is a well-known fact that large mercantile houses, whether 
ows are situated in San Francisco, in Galveston, in St, Louis, in 
Chicago, in Omaha, or in any other of the cities of the country, 
find it indispensable to keep a porokang agency in the city of 
New York. They would avoid this expense if it were not a penny- 
wise and pound-foolish policy to do so. 

Ali must admit that in any business the Government has to 
transact, if it will pursue the course of the scccessful merchants 
it can not follow a better example. 

It must be borne in mind that all manufactured goods, such as 
shirts, clothing of every description, are goaa specially made 
for the Indian Bureau, the bidders in the first instance only pre- 
paring samples of various descriptions and then manufacturing 
the quality upon which the bid is ultimately awarded. There- 
fore, if bids would only be opened in Chicago and goods could 
only be delivered there, it would necessitate the heretofore suc- 
cessful bidders sending a corps of men there both for submitting 
the samples as well as for the ultimate delivery of the goods; 
and as it frequently happens that parts of a lot are rejected for 
one cause or another, these bidders would likewise have to take 
into consideration the reshipping of such back to New York and 
id rece | them with satisfactory substitutes. 

All this risk and expense the New York bidders would neces- 
sarily have to add to the price of the goods, or desist from bid- 
ding altozether. In either case, the estimate that the Govern- 
ment would have to pay from 73 to 10 per cent more on its purchases 
than heretofore is certainly within bounds. 

Therefore, saving 810, 000 on expenses and paying $75,000 more 
for purchases as a consequence is a business proposition which 
it does not require one to be amerchantin order to comprehend. 

The Government should have every available market in the 
country open for competition in procuring its supplies. This 
has always been the case even when there was but one ware- 
house for the opening of bids and comparison of samples, and 
that situated in New York City. Whenit was found necessary, 
in order to give every facility for bringing the sharpest compe- 
tition to bear upon prices, to open a warehouse at Chicago, the 
Secretary of the Interior, to whose discretion it was heretofore 
left how these purchases were to be conducted, never deemed it 
to be the interest of the Government tostrike out from the spec- 
ifications any of the other cities at which deliveries had been 
optional, which included not only New York and Chicago, but 

liimore, St. Louis, St. Paul, Sioux City, Omaha, Kansas City, 
and Carlisle, Pa. 

There is nothing in the experience of the Department which 
justifies a departure from the plans that have heretofore pre- 
vailed, and it was an entirely unnecessary, uncalled for, and, I 
may say. unprecedented interference with the discretion of the 
Secretary to attach to the appropriation clause a proviso that 
the principal warehouse should be located in Chicago. 

I now desire to have read a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, in reply to one which I addressed to him, inquiring 
why he found it necessary to revoke this order closing the New 
York warehouse. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 8, 1894. 


DEAR SIR: Your letter, inquiring about the location of the Indian ware- 
house, has been received. 

Ihave the honor to state, in reply. that during the pasi year the principal 
warehouse has been located in New York City, while a second warehouse 
has been located in Chicago. About the 10th of March I approved the recom- 
mendation of the Indian Commissioner to abandon the New York ware- 
house. Shortly thereafter I suspended this order, being satisfied that con- 
siderations not before brought to my attention should influence a determi- 
nation of the question. 

First. While it is true that a majority of the goods purchased for the use 
of the Indians is delivered at Chicago and in the West, it is also true that a 
very small portion of these goodsis actually delivered in Ch O. The value 
of the Chicago delivery is less than $150,000 per annum. The balance of the 
Western goods has no reference whatever to the Chicago market and is de- 
livered at the agencies. It does not come into the warehouse at all, and does 
not affect the problem of selecting the best place for a warehouse. 

Second. The delivery at the New York warehouse amounts to over $800,- 
000 per annum. While this is less than half of the entire delivery, it is more 
than four times as much as the delivery at the Chicago warehouse, and this 
is true, although under the system heretofore in force those engaged in 
handling similar supplies at Chicago have had full o; rtunity to compete 
with those handling supplies in the East. The fact that with almost equal 
facilities the New York warehouse has received over 8800, 000 worth of sup- 
Core and the Chicago warehouse less than 8150.000 worth of the supplies, 

cates clearly that the New York warehouse is the more im A 
careful examination satisfied me that New York and its vicinit, 


constitute 
the natural point for distribution of the class of goods delive 


at the New 


int for their purchase. The 
udgment which would induce a Chicago merchant 


York warehouse, and that it was the best 

same sound business 

placea 3 agent for these goods in New York should govern ing 
0 utilizing t 


conduc he best plan for making these pi 


2 f this Department in 
ages. 

Third. A careful examination into the question of freight rates disclosed 
from the New York wareho 


was Shipped to southwestern points, and the freightrates from New Yorkta 
points tro 


that the amount sought to be saved ee abandoning the warehouse 
zoa ily hara been lost by the nominal increase of 1 per cent upon the pur- 
chase price. 


ery respectfully, 


Hon. ISIDOR STRAUS, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. STRAUS. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I have an indistinct recollection 
that it was stated in the public prints that the Secretary of the 
Interior, after he had concluded to have this warehouse in New 
York, made the statement in substance that it should be in Chi- 
cago, but that the political pressure was so great that he had to 
have some regard for New Fork. 

Mr. STRAUS. There is absolutely no truth in that statement 
so far as I know. I madea clear, plain business argument be- 
fore him, gave him data and figures. He took the papers and 
had them all gone over and investigated, and, after making in- 
vestigation, came to the conclusion that he had made an error, 
and wrote the letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affuirs, so 
informing him. That letter I have read in the forepart of my 
remarks, 

Mr, CANNON of Illinois. This statement, which I have some 
recollection of seeing in the newspapers, is another wicked mis- 
representation by the wicked newspapers, then? 

Ir. STRAUS. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Does not the letter which has 

just been read from the Secretary of the Interior indicate that 
e konia be happy with either, were t'other dear charmer 
away 

Mr. STRAUS. No, the letter of the Secretary is simply in 
answer to a business question, whether the interest of the Gov- 
pramens was best served by having one warehouse or two ware- 

ouses. 

He had been misled in the belief that the cost of the New 
Vork warehouse could be saved; he had been misled to believe 
that the New York warehouse, being abolished, the same bid- 
ders who had been bidding in New York City would deliver at 
the same price and pay their own freight. I have shown inmy 
remarks that that would not be the case, but on the contrary, 
that while the Government carries these goods from New York 
at a round rate of 22} cents a hundred, it would cost the New 
Yorkers 65 to 75 cents a hundred; and as that price would have 
to be added to the cost of the goods, the Government, instead 
of being saved $13,000 by the removal, would be out $14,000 
more, which is a difference of $27,000 in that one statement 


alone. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I do not desire to trespass 
upon the time of the gentleman from New York, but before he 
gets through [ wish he would state where this information and 
data is that he has. 

Mr. STRAUS. L have it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Have you information and data 
as to the lettings of contracts this month in Chicago? 

Mr. STRAUS. Ihave within half an hour received a tele- 
gram from New York. If the gentleman wishes to hear it, 1 
will read it to him. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I am looking for information. 

Mr. STRAUS. And Iam trying to afford it to you. Within 
haif an hour I have received this telegram: 

at New York 3ist May; award o 
5 eat cent boar AA ö $200,000, A ih ove S 
instance to New Yerk firms against numerous bidders from West. Posi- 
tion of grocers fully vindicated. 

Now, on the question of sugar 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Youcan not give me anything 
on the sugar question. In New York you have got everything 
you want on that. 

Mr. STRAUS. Iam going to give you something on sugar. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. You can not give me anything 
on sugar. New York has got everything it wants on that, 


HOKE SMITH, Secretary. 
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Mr. STRAUS. I will give you some of it West. You do not 
seem to have enough either of money, or sugar, or anything 
there. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I have never spoken about 
money. Ihave got no money. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PICKLER. Is this the Senate reporton sugar? 

Mr. STRAUS. On the question of sugar, which forms one- 
third of the weight—I wish the gentleman from Washington 
to hear me. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I beg the pardon of the gen- 
tleman from New York. Another gentleman addressed me just 
at that moment, and I could not be disrespectful by not paying 
palermo to the other gentleman (referring to Mr. JOHNSON of 
Indiana). 

Mr. STRAUS. That is all right. I only wanted to give you 
information about sugar. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana— j 

How happy could I be with either, 
Were t'other dear charmer away. 

Mr. STRAUS. Sugar makes up about one-third of the weight 
carried from New York tothe Indians. The trust price of sugar 
is a twenty-fourth of a cent higher in Chicago than in New York. 
The freight rate from New York to Pine Ridge is $1.69 per hun- 
dred. e freight rate from Chicago to Pine Ridge is$1.60 per 
hundred. Therefore the Government makes on the purchase of 
sugar in New York alone 15 cents a hundred, which in one case 
is more than the entire sum the New York warehouse costs. 

Mr. WILSONof Washington. Whatdoesthe gentleman mean 
by the ‘‘trust price of sugar”? 

Mr. STRAUS. All the sugar, or the bulk of it, in this coun- 
try is sold by the trust, under certain N and those reg- 
ulations make the price of sugar in Chicago a twenty-fourth of 
a cent higher than in New York. 

Mr. GEAR. If the gentleman will allow me, is it not true 
thatthe Pacific Slope part of the trust supplies the country west 
of the Missouri River with sugar? 

Mr. STRAUS. That 1 have no information on. 

Mr. GEAR. That is the-fact. The merchants west of the 
Missouri River are supplied from the California part of the trust, 
and they add on the freight to make it equal to the same as it 
would be with the freight from New York. 

Mr. STRAUS. And I will guarantee that it is an amount suf- 
ficient to make the freight the same practically. 

Mr. GEAR. And latterly, I am reminded that a large part 
of the sugar comes from New Orleans as well as from the Slope, 
and ney get the same rate to Pine Ridge as they get from New 
Y 


ork. 

Mr. STRAUS. Thatis an accurate statement, I think. 

Mr. GEAR. You have got the figures of the New York trust? 

Mr. STRAUS. Butas the Government has awarded the con- 
tract for another year in New York,itcertainly must follow that 
New York is the cheapest. 

Mr. GEAR. We have got a Democratic Government that 
favors the trust. 

Mr. WARNER. If the gentleman will permit me, in answer 
to the gentleman from lowa, I will state that the people in the 
Missouri Valley are being partially supplied, as he says, by San 
Francisco, but to the remaining extent at the trust price at New 
York, the trust, however, supplying from New Orleans, and 
thereby covering a differsnce which goes neither to the Indians, 
the Government, or anybody else. 

Mr. STRAUS. Mr. Chairman, Commissioner Browning, in 
his communication of March 12 last, to which I have heretofore 
referred, addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs of this House, made it appear that there would be a sav- 
ing in freight of $18,000 by closing up the New York warehouse. 
It has been clearly shown by the difference between the freight 
rate of the Government and that of individual shippers there 
would be a loss to the Government of $13,000, instead of a saving 
of $18,000, a difference of $31,000 in this item alone. I have no 
fault to find with the committee, who have been misled by these 
perverted statements. 

I can well understand that they must rely upon clerks and 
officers charged with the different duties upon whom their ap- 
propriations are based for facts and figures, but the statement 
was imperfect, unfair, and therefore misleading. The Secretary 
of the Interior undoubtedly has the interest of the Government 
at heart as much as any member of the committee can have, and 
when he was convinced that the information upon which he 
based his order to close the New York warehouse was erroneous, 
corrected the mistake by countermanding his previous direc- 
tions, and I trust that the chairman of this committee will show 
the same fairness by accepting the amendment which will be 
offered when the proper time arrives. 

Mr. QUIGG. Mr. Chairman, there is just one point that I 
want to call to the attention of the committee—— 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York will sus- 

pe The gentleman is not recognized to debate the question. 
e Chair thought he rose to ask his colleague a question. 

Mr. QUIGG. I beg the Chair’s pardon. 
gestion of my colleague that I rose. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I am informed that 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] has unanimous con- 
sent that he may have thirty minutes to discuss this bill when 
it is taken up by paragraphs and when the second section is 
under consideration. I desire to present the committee's side 
of the question and to answer any objections that may be made 
to that section, and I therefore ask unanimous consent that I 
also be permitted to have half an hour after the gentleman from 
Arkansas shall have addressed the committee. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, pending that 
request I ask unanimous consent that when my colleague [Mr. 
DOOLITTLE] presents an amendment he may have thirty min- 
utes to debate it. 

There being no objection, both the requests of Mr. CURTIS 
and of Mr. WILSON of Washington were agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that this 
matter will be reached again in the five-minute debate, I take 
the floor now mainly for the purpose of presenting, to be read 
in my time, a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York. 

The memorial was read, as follows: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
[Founded A. D. 1768] 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 


May it please your honorable body, the Chamber of Commerceof the state 
of New York 8 3 that the retention of the Indian ware- 
house and the opening of bids in the city of New York are demanded by the 
best interests of the Government for the following reasons: 

First. That about $1,000,000 of merchandise purchased in New York and de- 
livered here was drawn from products of the East, and would have to be 
are 8 the same source if bids were opened in Chicago and deliveries 
made there. . 

Second. That the cost for freight on these goods if made by individual 
shippers would be about 824,200, which would necessarily have to be added 
thereto by the contractors. The actual cost to the Government for — — 
on the same goods to Chicago is $11,000, 3 saving on m 
purchased in New York on freight alone of over $13,000, 

Third. That the Government received these suppl es in the East from first 
hands, and if contracted for in Chicago the inconvenience to the Eastern 
bidder would be such as to prohibit him from successfully compe’ and 


It was at the sug- 


which would result in the Government being obliged to pay two ts in- 
stead of one if purchased in this market. 
Fourth. All Western houses of prominence have resident ts in New 


York City for the purchase of these classes of goods required by the 
Department. For this reason alone it would seem unwise for the Govern- 
ment to withdraw its purchasing de ment from New York City. 

Fifth. By an order of the Hon, Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior, of 
March 31, 1894, he re zed the right of the cityof New York to have the 
warehouse retained there for the purchase of supplies coming from the East, 
and that bidders in that section are entitled to the necessary facilities to 
make the most aivantageous offers to the Government. 

Sixth. That it is unusual to enact by law a change from a custom that has 
been in vogue in all the Departments of the Government, leaving it discre- 
tionary with the Secretary of each Department to open bidsin his jud mt 
at such places where the interests of the Government would be serv: 

For the reasons above set forth the chamber of commerce earnestly prays 
your honorable body to strike out from House bill No, 6913, page 138, on lines 
1,2, and 3, the foliowing: 

“ Provided, That the office for purchasing goods and supplies and the prin- 
on depot shall be established at Chicago, and the bi shall be opened 

ere. 


And your memorialists in duty bound will ever pray. 
A. E. ORR, President. 
pun $ GEO. WILSON, Secretary. 

EW YORK, May 8, 1594. 

Mr. WARNER. Now, Mr. Chairman, my colleague [Mr. 
STRAUS] has so thoroughly explained the grounds upon which 
we object to the provisions of the bill as it now stands that it 
would be superfluous for me to ask the attention of this commit- 
tee for any long period upon the same points. But, sir, I wish, 
in a weak way, to emphasize the position taken by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York and by the New York 
delegation upon this floor, and that is that the Department of 
the Interior should be left to do its business in the most busi- 
nesslike way—in that way which will secure to the Govern- 
ment in the most economical manner the best supplies supplied 
from the most convenient directions. 

We all know that the supplies for the Indian service aggre- 
gate millions upon millions of dollars. Now, sir, in the case of 
private individuals engaged in similar business, having similar 
purchases to make, they have their offices in different parts of 
the country; they advertise for bids or receive propositions at 
different points, with the idea of taking advantage, so far as pos- 
sible, of local conditions in obtaining an economical supply of 
the articles which they desire. That has been the 5 the 

roper, I may say the inevitable, course of our own Government 
n regard to these matters, and as a result, not merely in New 
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York but at Chicago—because Chi has grown to be a great 
distributing point—and at other cities have been established 
offices for the pur of receiving proposals and of carrying on 
the business of the negotiations for and the forwarding of the 
goods required in the Indian service. 

The proposition now in the bill comes from the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], asking this House to interfere 
against the judgment of the peparsmany of the Interior, and to 
tell that Department howitshall do its business. It is proposed 
that Congress shall say to the Department of the Interior: In 
the first place you do not know how to attend to the administra- 
tive duties of your own Department, and in the next place we 
propose to order you to do it in a way different from that in 
which such business is transacted by anybody not an idiot.” 

Now, sir, we want it understood that if this proposal was to 
shut up the office at Chicago, we should stand here just us 
strongly in opposition to it as we stand now against the propo- 
sition to shut up the office at New York. In other words, we 
believe that the only way in which the administrative Depart- 
ments of this Government can be conducted effectively and eco- 
nomically is by putting the business responsibility for the con- 
ducting of each Department upon the head of it, and then letting 
him do his work by businesslike methods. And because it is 
not businesslike for us to interfere, in the way here W 
with the details of the Interior Department; because it is not 
businesslike for us to interfere, to order that Department to do 
its business in a way that would not be sanctioned by any busi- 
ness man in this country—for these reasons, and not because the 
proposition specially affects New York, do we stand here pro- 


testing ore it. 
Mr. SICKLES. May I ask my colleague a question? 
Mr. WARNER. Certainly. : 


Mr. SICKLES. Is there on the statute book any law direct- 
ing any ae eg gra of this Government where it shall purchase 
its supplies? 

Mr. ARNER. I do not know that there is, but I do know 
that if there is, it is an interference with the business of the 
Department which should be wiped off the statute book. The 
De ments can not do their business properly in that way. 

.SICKLES. Why, this is absolutely unprecedented. The 

Navy Department is left free, the War De mt is left free, 
every Department of the Government is left free to purchase 
its supplies in the cheapest market. This proposed legislation 
is absolutely without precedent in the history of this Govern- 


ment. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is it not a fact that the law now provides 
for the 9 of these supplies in New York? 

Mr. SICKLES. No, sir; there is no such law. 

Mr. WARNER. The Secretary of the Interior, in the ad- 
ministrative conduct of his Department, has established agen- 
cies in New York and Chicago, just as the great wholesale deal- 
ers, each of whom perhaps has less purchases to make than the 
Secretary of the Interior, establish their agencies in Boston, 
in New York, in Chicago, at whatever places they consider the 
best points of 8 lor the goods they require. And you 
might just as well tell a Chicago merchant that he must close 
his New York agency {and every Chicago merchant does have a 
New York agency which he utilizes for the same purpose for 
which the Secretary of the Interior must utilize a New York 
agency) as to tell the Secretary of the Interior that he shail 
have an office in one place or offices in two places, instead of 
leaving him to put the agencies for the transaction of his busi- 
ness at the places where most of that business is transacted and 
where it can be transacted most economically. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I end where I began. We stand here, not 
in protest specially against the removal of the agency from New 
York. Whenever the Departmentof the Interiorshall conclude 
that there is no longer any use for an agency at the city of New 
York, however much we may differ with him we will admit that 
sọ far as this House is concerned, his judgment should not be 
interfered with. Westand here to-day not asking particularly 
that the office be retained at New York, but that this House 
shall not interfere to compel the Secretary of the Interior to 
withdraw his purchasing agency from the very place where, as 
the records of the Interior Department show, the most business 
can be done in the most economical and most advantageous man- 
nerfor the Department, as well as for those who supply it with 
provisions. 

Mr. SICKLES. My colleague will allow me to ask him 
whether he has pointed out the fact that the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs have distinctly 
said that no 1 lation on this subject is necessary? 

Mr. WARNER. I should have done so but for the fact that 


my colleague from New York [Mr. STRAUS] had presented that 
hase of the matter so admirably that I did not want anything 
should say to be placed in comparison with his presentation of 
the subject. i 


Mr. SICKLES. Iwas not in the Hall at the beginning of the 
discussion, and that was my reason for asking the question. Thé 
4 of the Interior has said that no legislation of this 

18 n — 

Mr. WARNER. No one claims for a moment that this is not 
a superfluous, volunteer, officious interference on our part with 
a business which we have never before presumed to attend to, 
and as to which the only parties who by official position and by 
experience are competent to attend toit, resent the interference. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. When the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
ordered the closing of the New York warehouse, why did you 
interfere? Why did you not let him carry on his business in his 
own way at that time? 

Mr. WARNER. We went to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior just because it was 
their business — -> 

Mr. GOLDZIER. The Commissioner of Indiap Affairs had 
attended to his business and had ordered the closing of the New 
York warehouse. s 

Mr. WARNER. And although the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs had the advantage of the great experience which comes . 
from poing a Chicago man, the astounding fact is that, after go- 
ing over the figures submitted, he concluded it was more eco- 
nomical to keep up the purchasing agencies at both New York 
and Chicago. And I venture to say that among all the argu- 
ments to be presented here in defense of the very peculiar pro- 
vision which my friend from Indiana has putinto this bill, there 
will not be one application from a Chicago man that this Con- 
gress interfere with the Secretary of the Interior in order to 
get for Chicago a little more trade. That is something as to 
which I believe Chicago and New York stand upon an equal 
footing of independence; and Chicago will stand by us in asking 
that whatever the Secretary of the Interior shall conclude to do 
ina matter of business like this, shall be left to be settled by 
him with those who are in the respective cities. 

Mr. REED. This seems to be anattack by Indiana upon New 
York, with Illinois loo on. + 

Mr. WARNER. I would not call it “an attack by Indiana 
upon New York,” because the attacks of the gentleman from In- 

ana are adjusted with such perfectevenness and equality that, 
like the rain from heaven, they fallalike upon the just and the un- 
just. I consider this not so much an attack as the result of the 
gentleman from Indiana having interested himself in a matter 
with which he really should have no to do. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Has the gentleman from New York heard 
of any Ch o merchant or any man of any kind who 
has asked for the transfer of the warehouse to Chicago or for 
the closing of the New York warehouse? 

Mr. WARNER. I am giad to have confirmed even in the 
shape of a question my own estimate of the independence and 
fairness of Chicago merchants and theirrepresentatives on this 
floor. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Then one other question. How does it hap- 
pen that the grona and mighty city of New York trembles so 
much, while the city of C cago does not bother itself one way 
or the other about matter? [Laughter. 

Mr. STRAUS. Will my „ 
to auswer that question? 

Mr. WARNER. My colleague can answer it so much better 
than I can, that I am glad to yield to him for that purpose. 

Mr. STRAUS. There was no necessity for Chicago asking 
for anything, because the Indian Commissioner, an ois man, 
had already given Chicago all there was in it; and there was 
nothing more to ask for. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. In other words, the proper officers of the 
Government had made a peor order, according to the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from New York, and that is what New 
York is kicking about now. 

Mr. STRAUS. In answer to that 

Mr. WARNER. I am afraid my friend from egy willlose 
the reputation I have been disposed to give him if I yield him 
more time. 

Mr. STRAUS. In answer to the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Illinois, let me tell him that he makes a mistake when he 
forgets that the Indian Commissioner is a subordinate officer of 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary of the Interior 
has been misled by the Indian Commissioner making a partial 
statement of the facts. But when the real state of facts was pre- 
sented to the Secretary of the Interior then he found it necessary 
to overrule the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for having mis- 
led him. 

Mr.GOLDZIER. All T have to say on that point is that T am 
glad that New York possesses a board of trade and of transpor- 
tation which has been able to show the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior as to the serious mistake made by the Commissioner, ac- 
cording to the gentleman, in clos up that warehouse and 
avoiding these misfortunes for New York. 


ARNER] allow me 
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Mr. WARNER. It is the misfortunes of the Indians that we 
are trying to prevent. 

I yield ten minutes of my time to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I did not pro- 

ose touching on this question until the paragraph was reached; 
but in view of the discussion now taking place before the com- 
mittee I desire to enter my protest on this occasion against per- 
mitting the question becoming, like the tariff question, a local 
issue. 

I have listened with a great deal of interest to the claims of 
Chicago and to the claims of New York, and from what we have 
heard one might suppose that those two cities comprise the en- 
tire country, and that no other merchants or factories or citi- 
zens of our country in any of its other parts are at all interested 
in the question as to where this one great Indian storehouse 
should be located except those two cities. j 

There has been something very poaae in the entire history 
of this transaction when you consider it. Sometime ago, when 
Chicago determined that the New York branch house should 
be closed and have the one warehouse there, the merchants of 
the district of the city which I have the honor in part to SA 
sent entered a protest against any such one-horse idea as that. 
In pursuance of their request I called on the Secretary of the 
Interior, with two of my colleagues, and it was then that he 
found the issue did not lie simply between the citiesof New York 
and Chicago, but that there were other cities with as much as 
a million of inhabitants, and second only in manufacturing in- 
dustries throughout the whole country, who were interested in 
this same question, and who insisted that their merchants and 
business men should be protected in their bids, as well as that 
the interests of the Indians themselves should be protected, by 
giving ample opportunity to these enterprising merchants to be 
represented in annual bids before the Department. 

t was partly on this very information that the Secretary of 
the Interior reversed his former decision and decided to kee 
these two warehouses, both, for the benefit of the Eastern an 
the Western merchants. And now when the executive branch 
of the Government, which is vested with control over the mat- 
ter, is exercising the functions which our system of government 
confers upon it, we have coming and pro g to annul 
the whole system on which the Government is founded. They 
propose to take away that power which is ted by law to the 
executive branch of the Government and have the legislative 
branch usurp its functions. They seek to force the Secretar 
of the Interior, after he has carefully weighed the matter, an 
henri pos only from Chicago and New York, but also from Phila- 
delphia—— 

. KIEFER. And St. Paul. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. And St. Pauland other cities. 
When he has had all the information to govern on fhe subject, 
and makes a careful and well ted decision to abandon ons 
of the functions conferred upon him by the Constitution itself— 
I say it is proposed by representatives of Chicago in the halls of 
legislation to force theaction of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ment. It is not only wrong, but it is establishing a bad prece- 


dent. - 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. The eae makes the statement that 
the representatives from Chicago have attempted to force ac- 
tion on this matter. I would like to ask the gentleman to name 
any person representing Chicagoor the State of Illinois who has 
taken an active part in the matter. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. I gather my information from 
the tenor of the remarks made on this floor and the arguments 
submitted to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. But let me say—— 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Now I have answered your 
question, I prefer to proceed. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that it is not only wrong in doctrine, 
but a gerous precedent, when the legislative branch of the 
Government attempts to interfere with the Executive in any 
personar Why have we Secretaries appointed for the various 

ments and why hold them responsible for all the details 

and the functions of their office? It is because they have been 
endowed by law with this right, and we hold them responsible. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, others have set forth the facts of this case, 
and I will not repeat the statement as to what will be the prac- 
tical result if this warehouse should be removed from New 
York. The price of the bids must be raised. The standard of 
the Government in regard to goods is always put at the highest 
int. Many goods that are manufactured in good faith are re- 
ted on puey technical grounds when submitted to the Goy- 
ernment inspection. If these goods have to be shipped to Chi- 


‘tion; and when 


cago, the freight must be covered, both out and back, and that 
will raise the price of the bids on these contracts. 7 

More than that, the statistics submitted, as has since been 
proven by the bids opened in New York City, were not correct 
when they undertook to state that a greater number in amount 
or value, and a greater 8 would be bid for in Chicago. 
The bids that were opened in the past week have utterly refuted 
that statement, and we have it now that it is not only the fact, 
that more bids are made in New York City, but that the freight 
rates from New York to Chicago will have to be added if the 
warehouse is removed there. I desire now, on behalf of the 
merchants of Philadelphia, and on behalf of the manufacturers 
of Philadelphia, to enter my protest against this proposed ac- 
uote the manufacturers of Philadelphia I am 
quoting the second largest interest in the United States in the 
quantity and value of the products manufactured. 

I say it will be a wrong to the manufacturers of Philadelphia. 
It will be a wrong to the Indian Department and to the In 
themselves. It will be a wrong to the taxpayers of our country. 
If zou make such conditions as it is pro now to make, the 
bids on these contracts will be made higher, in order to cover 
the want of facilities for the subjection of the goods to inspec- 
tion in New York, which is the great center and nearest to the 
various manufacturing localities which abound in the Middle 
and New England States. 

Mr. WARNER. How much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has twenty-five minutes. 

Mr. WARNER. I want to give the gentleman from Chicago 
ah GOLDZIER] a chance to ask the question which he desires to 
ask. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I will reserve that. 

Mr. WARNER. Iam glad I have defended the gentleman so 
well. Iwill yield the remainder of my time to my colleague 
[Mr. QuiGe]}. 

Mr. QUIGG. I should like to make an inquiry of the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. QUIGG. I wish toask the gentleman if, when he prepared 
this report for the information of the House, he was not aware of 
the fact that the Secretary of the Interior had revoked this order? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. QUIGG. Isimply wish to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that the Committee on Indian Affairs, whether inten- 
tionally or otherwise, were misleading the House concerning the 
attitude of the Interior Department on this subject. 

Mr. HOLMAN. As to whether the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs knew that the order had been revoked at the time that the 
report was prepared, I will say that it is possible that they did 
not. I myself knew it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. If the gentleman will permit 
me in his time to say it, I will state, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, that I knew the order had been re- 
voked at the time that report was made, and it was common talk. 
Everybody knew that the Secretary of the Interior had wig- 
gled in and wiggled out,“ and you could not tell whether that 
snake was going north or going south, on this question. Great 
political pressure had been brought to bear upon him, and he 
could not withstand it, and of course he revoked the order. The 
letter read at the desk here substantiates that. 

Mr. QUIGG. The point that I wish to bring to the attention 
of the committee 

Mr. MADDOX. Just one word. 

Mr. QUIGG. No; not just one word. The point I want to 
bring to the attention of the committee is, that it appears by the 
report which the Committee on Indian Affairs haye presented 
to the House that the Interior Department wants this legisla- 
tion. So far as the Interior Department is concerned, it is rep- 
resented to the membersof this House as asking this legislation, 
as asking to have its hands tied, and desiring that the House 
shall instruct it not to have liberty of action, not to buy its goods 
where it can get them cheapest, but that it be com elled, for 
all intents and purposes, to buy them in the city of Chicago; 
and the Interior Department is put on record in this report of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs to the House as asking this 
legislation, when it is perfectly well known to the committee, 
and the chairman of the committee admits that he knew, that 
when this letter was inserted into this report the Department 
had reversed its policy upon an investigation of the facts, and 
the order of the Indian Commissioner had been reyersed or re- 
voked by the Secretary of the Interior himself. Now, if the 
gentleman in charge of the bill [Mr. HOLMAN] and his commit- 
tee had wanted to give to the House and this committee full in- 
formation, why did they not insert in their report the letter of 
the Secretary, revoking the action of the Indian Commissioner. 

A gentleman hailing from the State of Illinois, and willing and 
anxious_to do business—— 


T 
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Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. QUIGG. I beg the . e pardon. The letter was 
addressed to the Indian Bureau. It was not in charge of the 
gentleman from New Vork at all. It was an official letter from 
the Secretary of the Interior to the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs revoking the action of the Commissioner. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. And was transmitted to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRAUS. No, sir. 

Mr. QUIGG. Onlyacopyofit. If the committee had wanted 
to give the House lightupon the subject, if they had wanted the 


The letter wasin charge of the 


House to act intelligently and had wanted to be fair, it does, 


seem to me that as they have consumed a page and a half in the 
argument of that Illinois commissioner, they might have con- 
sumed a few inches more of s 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
gia Secretary. 

Mr. QUIGG. No. That is where we have got you.” 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. You always have us. 

Mr. QUIGG. The Secretary of the Interior, after a full con- 
sideration of the whole subject, came to the conclusion that it 
would be economical to continue the New York warehouse. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Were you ever before the com- 
mittee? Did you ever present any argument for New York? 

Mr. STRAUS. Will you allow me to reply? 

Mr. QUIGG. We did not suppose the committee was going 
to try to do such an insane thing 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. You knew all about it—— 

Mr. QUIGG. We supposed that the action of the Secretary 
of the Interior would be conclusive, and that no committee would 
undertake to tell the Secretary of the Interior that he must buy 
his goods at a certain place. We did not suppose such a piece 
of insanity would be seriously proposed on the floor. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Do you say that you did not 
know anything about it? 

Mr. QUIGG. The first thing I ever knew—— 

Mr. WISLON of Washington began to repeat his question. 

Mr. QUIGG. Lou listen to me, if you want me to answer a 
question 2 have asked me. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. That is all right, but the gen- 
tleman must not lose his temper. 

Mr. QUIGG. If the gentleman will ask me a question he 
must not ask it until I have answered him. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. But do not lose your temper. 

Mr. QUIGG. Iam not losing my tomper. I am just as cool as 
a cucumber, and the gentleman from New York” replies that 
the first he knew that this committee proposed to introduce any 
legislation to compel the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to buy 
his goods in a cer market, instead of any market where he 
chose, was the appearance of this report in the House about two 
weeks ago. 

Mr. MADDOX. Will you now yield to a question? 

Mr. QUIGG. Iam through now; I have nothing else to say, 
and will return any of op Desc remaining to my colleague. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. It is a very brave thing to 
make a speech such as that, and then refuse to answer a ques- 
tion. Any man can make statements that are not borne out by 
the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. GOLDZIER]. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Let us have fair play. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Illinois. 


With the argument of a Geor- 


Mr. QUIGG rose. 
Mr. ier arate (to Mr. Quigg). Lask you how much time do 
ou want 
y Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman from New York 
has no time. 


TheCHAIRMAN, Thegentlemanfrom New York was speak- 
ing in the time of his colleague. The Chair has now recognized 
the gentleman from Illinois, and the gentleman from Illinois 
has the floor. 

Mr. WARNER. Have J any time left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has fifteen minutes re- 


maining. 
Mr. WARNER. May I give it to the gentleman from New 


or 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The other gentleman from 
New York has lost the floor. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I would like to proceed, if I have the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen will take their seats. 

Mr. SICKLES, Iam also trying to get the gentleman from 
Washington time. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I will consume the time that 
I have from the committee. I do not want any gentleman to 


allow me time. I will get time in my own manner andin my own 


way. 

‘the CHAIRMAN. All gentleman will be seated. 

Mr. QUIGG. Mr. Chairman, have I the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. No, sir; you have not. The gentleman 
from New York has ten minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. WARNER. LI yield so much of that ten minutes as my 
colleague from New York [Mr. Qura] may care to use, in order 
to instruct the gentleman from Washington. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Well, perhaps that gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Qa] can instruct me, but the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] never can instruct me 
on any question. Apoge believes that he can instruct me or 
anyone else on any question at any time or upon any occasion. 
[Laughter. 

Mr. QUIGG. Mr. Chairman, so far as I had any purpose 1 
have said all that I want to say, but the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WILSON] said a moment ago, if I understood him, 
that I had not stated the facts correctly. 

Mr. MADDOX. That is exactly what he said. 

Mr. QUIGG. Please do not interrupt me. 

Mr. MADDOX. If you will let me say half a dozen words it 
will settle the whole thing. You did make a misstatement, 
whether intentionally or not I do not know. 

Mr. QUIGG. I said simply this, in reply to the gentleman 
from Washington, that,so far as I was concerned, I did not know 
anything about this attempted legislation before the report 
came in, and, asI . the 55 from Washington, 
he stated that that was not true. Does he mean to say that I 
did have any information of it before? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I trust the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Qu1GG] willfully understand me when I say that 
everybody else from New York had information in regard to 
this matter, and itis a little singular that a gentleman of your 
character, of your intelligence, of your earnestness, and your 
ability should have no knowledge whatever in regard to a mat- 
ter like this, pertaining to your own city. 

Mr. QUIGG. That is not the case at all. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The other gentleman from 
New York knew all about it. The gentleman's colleague[ Mr. 
STRAUS] appeared before the committee and made an argument, 
and it was supposed that all the gentlemon from New York 
knew about the matter, but I regret to learn that this gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. QuIGG] knew nothing whatever of a 
matter pertaining to his own city which he generally represents 
so well here. 

Mr. STRAUS. I did appear before the committee, but I must 
confess that I spoke to deaf ears. 

Mr. QUIGG. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will take the verdict of 
my constituency on what I doin their interest here. I did not 
suppose the committee intended to ask this House to instruct 
the Secretary of the Interior that he should not buy his supplies 
in the cheapest market, but that he must go to some particular 
market regardless of its advantages or disadvantages —— 

Mr. SICKLES. You had no right to expect that, because 
there is no such legislation on the statute books and never has 
been. 

Mr. QUIGG. Noz; I did not expect it. I had no reason tosup- 
pose that the committee would attempt to do anything so obvi- 
ously improper. Ireturn what remains of his time to my col- 


league. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Mr. Chairman, in this matter which ap- 
pears to be of such vast importance to the city of New York, 
need I state that I am heart and soul with the city of New York? 
I would not for all the world hurt that village. [Laughter.] 
New York is just now about to bloom out, to shed its swaddling 
clothes, and by and by it will burst forth into the“ Greater New 
York,” and who with a heart in him would desire to check those 
vast ambitions? {Laughter.] The Greater New York” gota 
blow a few years ago when the World’s Columbian Exposition 
did not go there but went to Chicago. [Laughter.] The only 
thing which averted a sad disaster at that time was the little 
appendix of a naval review tail which was provided in order to 
quiet the good New Yorkers. [Laughter.] 

Another serious blow I am told was given to Greater New 
York” when a few weeks ago one of the most prosperous mer- 
chants in bananas and peanuts threatened to move his place of 
business from Fourteenth street and Broadway to a city which 
has always been a rival to New York’s greatness—Hoboken, N. 
J. [Laughter.] The united efforts of prominent merchants 
joined with the resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce an: 

rdof Trade, succeeded in averting the disaster, and New York 
peanut and banana peddling interests remained intact. 

Now, once more the Greater New York is threatened, seri- 
ously threatened. The Indian Commissioner dares to attempt 
to rob New York of its birthright, the Indian warehouse. Is it 
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to be wondered at that Greater New York ” quakes in its boots? 
And what a measly, miserly, miserable excuse the Indian Com- 
missioner gives for . to move the warehouse to Chi- 
cago, the mere fact that Chicago is about a thousand miles or so 
nearer to the Indians! How can that excuse count foranything 
when in the one scale is the greatness of New York and in the 
other scale the Indian? And once more, Mr. Chairman, has the 
Commissioner forgotten that New York itself is the home of Lo, 
the poor Indian? Has he forgotten the great Tammany tribe? 
Laughter.] 
Genvenien; when supplies are in question, Tammany ought 
never to be forgotten. Iona laughter.] Let me assure you, 
gentlemen from New York, that I am yours heart and soul. Do 
not yield one inch of your right. Do not yield one warehouse, 
nor one stone ofa warehouse, nor a single, solitary Indian, 
. Where should the warehouse be if not in New 
ork? Shall it go, as my friend Mr. TIM CAMPBELL says, to the 
„ Chicagoguerrillas, who gobble up everything in sight? No; 
not while the red blood courses through any New York states- 
man’s veins! 

You may be divided, gentlemen, on the tariff; you may vote on 
different sides of abanking question, but when it comes to hang- 
ing on to the Indian warehouse at New York, stand united, fast, 
and firm. [Laughter and applause.] Once more, gentlemen, 
let me say, in this fight I am with you. May victory perch on 

our banner; and let your war cry be, Give us the Indian ware- 
ouse or give us death!” [Long continued laughter and ap- 
lause.] ` > 
p Mr. II Sox of Washington, Mr. Chairman, I shall detain 
the House buta moment. By way of reply to my friend from New 
York relative to the action of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
in re to this matter, I have only to say for myself as one 
member of the committee that we gave this matter consider- 
able attention. The gentleman from New York [Mr. STRAUS] 
was accorded a hearing before the committee at his own request. 
He came before the committee and made the same argument in 
e particulars that he has made in his speech to-day in this 
ouse. 

I do not know that it is true that he spoke to deaf ears.” 
He spoke a good whilè; and if he was speaking to deaf ears, he 
might have saved himself had he known that to be the fact. 
But at any rate the gentleman himself will testify, I know, that 
he was accorded every courtesy at the handsof the Indian Com- 
mittee in the making of his argument in behalf of the retention 
of the warehouse at Row York. No other gentleman represent- 
ing the city of New York appeared before the committee at that 
time, or on any other occasion during the sessions of the com- 
mittee, to present arguments in behalf of the retention of this 
warehouse at New York. Apart from the gentleman from New 
York, no one said anything upon the subject until this day. 

Now, whether this warehouse shall be removed to Chicago or 
shall remain in New York is, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, a matter of absolute indifference, Butit does seem to 
me that these gentlemen who are so earnest and solicitous to- 
day, now that the bill is before the Committee of the Whole, 
might have appeared before the Committee on Indian Affairs 
and might have requested the committee to listen to them, 
which would have been done with greatest pleasure. Yet here 
to-day Representatives from New York rise and makean attack 
upon the Committee on Indian Affairs for reporting a measure 
which was reported before the letter of the honorable Secretary 
of the Interior was given to the public. I venture the assertion, 
without hav. had any consultation with any member of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, that not a single member of that 
committee ever heard of that letter untilto-day. I do not know 
whether my friend, the chairman of the committee, Mr. HOL- 
MAN, ever heard of it or not. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I think I had heard of it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Now, what does that letter 
indicate? 

Mr. STRAUS rose. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. STRAUS]; he was very courteous to me. 

Mr. STRAUS. One moment only, because I do not wish to 
have any misapprehension. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I do not want any. 

Mr. STRAUS. There were two letters here from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. One, which was addressed to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, I made your committee aware of 
{if you were not aware of it)in time. Another and subsequent 


letter was addressed to me. I desire that there shall be nocon- 
fusion on this subject. I want it correctly understood. 

Mr. MADDOX. As one member of the committee, I want to 
say that I never heard of that letter at all. The chairman may 
have known of it; but I never heard of it. Furthermore, we 
had agreed upon putting this clause in the bill for the removal 


of this warehouse before the gentleman from New York ever 
Appeared before the committee. In reply to the statement of 
the gentleman from New York that the committee was try. 

to misrepresent the facts, I will say, so far as concerns myse 
and all the other members of the committee whom I have con- 
sulted, that none of us knew that the Secretary of the Interior 
had ever written any such letter. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Will the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
WILsoN] allow me a single question? Is it not a matter of record 
that the letter of the Secretary of the Interior to the Commis - 
sioner of Indian Affairs is under date of March 31, 1894? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BINGHAM. And that the report of your bill is under 
date of April 30, 1894, a whole month later? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Therefore, if your committee did not have 
before it that letter of the Secretary of the Interior to the Com- 
missioner of Indian, Affairs, it becomes a question why it was not 
submitted to Jour committee. ; 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Well, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that we have been considering this 
bill since December. It has been the subject of many changes. 
There have been efforts to i t upon it different ideas and 
different policies. We havechangedit many times. The mat- 
ter relative to the Chicago warehouse came up, I think, in Feb- 
ruary, though I may be mistaken as to the exact date. But be 
that as it may, it has been well known that since the Committee 
on Indian Affairs settled upon the policy of placing in this bill 
a provision for the removal of the warehouse to Chicago the 
Secretary of the Interior has been besieged in season and outof 
season, day after day, by powerful political influences, to secure 
a revocation of the action that had already been taken. 

The parties interested in this matter have gone farther; the 
have reached out to your city, seeking the influence of Philadel- 

hia in this matter. They have gone farther than that; they 

ave reached out to Cincinnati and telegraphed to members of 
that delegation ‘‘ for aid to defeat Chicago in its effort to obtain 
this poor, pitiful little warehouse.” And so the great Quaker 
City, of which you, sir [referring to Mr. BINGHAM], are an hon- 
orable representative, has entered into the fight; Cincinnati 
has entered into it; New York has entered into it, to keep Chi- 
cago from having a little warehouse for the distribution of these 
Indian supplies. Is it not a great business? Is it not, I repeat, 
a great business on the part of the American Congress to en- 
gage in this sort of enterprise? 

Mr. QUIGG. That is pr the point we are making. 

Mr. STRAUS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Always with the greatest pleas- 
ure I yield to my fellow-members, and to my friend from New 
York, who yielded to me so handsomely, I only desire to be swift 
in returning the courtesy. 

Mr. STRAUS. Do not you think that there is a very peculiar 
relationship between the fact that theletter written by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
which was to overrule a letter previously submitted by the In- 
dian Commissioner to that committee, failed to reach the com- 
mittee, or rather was it not rather derelict on the partof the 
Commissioner to fail to call it to the attention of the committee? 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the gentleman from Washington will per- 
mit me—— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLMAN (to Mr. STRAUS). When you came before the 
committee some time ago, do you remember whether you read 
the order of the Secretary of theInterior revoking the transfer 
of the warehouse to Chicago? 

Mr. STRAUS. I did, sir. I not only read it, but was much 
surprised that it should have crept into the bill when the rea- 
son for putting it there was based on a communication from the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the Secretary of the Interior, 
his superior officer, who had overruled it, and failed to notify 


you. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend should remember that he submit- 
ted that letter to the committee; and that the committee, in- 
making its report, thought it 5 to present such documents 
as it indorsed and approved of. 

Mr. TRACEY. ill the gentleman from Washington yield 
to me to ask the chairman of the committee a question? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. TRACEY. The opinion already expressed by the mem- 
bers of the committee, generally, indicates that there will be no 
8 5 to striking this out of the bill. Now, if the chairman 
will to that, it seems to me we might avoid a somewhat 
needless discussion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have heard no observation of that kind 
made, [Laughter.]} ‘ 
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Mr. TRACEY. I thought there had been several. 

Mr. HOLMAN. [I listened with a great deal of interest to the 
speech of the gentleman from Chicago, but it has not succeeded 
in convincing me, i 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I wish toexpress the hope that the 
gentleman from Indiana will consent to it, for it costs only $28,- 
000 to quiet these New York gentlemen, and as that is the amount 
involved, I hope you will consent to strike it out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLM That is only the cost of striking it out—$28,- 
000 to the Treasury—if the committee is pre to do that. 

Mr. STRAUS. I have clearly shown, I think, that the Gov- 
ernment will lose $31,000 and probably $75,000 in addition, by at- 
tempting to save the $28,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend’s argument is very lucid, very in- 
teresting, and our friends from New York are always lucid and 
interes in their statements. They argue these subjects ex- 
ceodingly well, but I do not think the committee is quite con- 
vinced. 

Mr. STRAUS. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Now, Mr. Chairman, these con- 
stant interruptions have somewhat diverted me in the argument 
Thad intended to pursue. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Give us something about the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr, WILSON of Washington. Well, there is only one thing 
else that might be talked about. The gentleman suggests one 

we have left out of the bill, and that is the Constitution. 
I will leave that to him to argue. 

Now, sir, all I rose for was to defend the action of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. I do not believe, and I speak some- 
what advisedly, after the various consultations we have had in 
the committee room, that there is one single member of that com- 
mittee who has been actuated by any other motive than that 
which they think for the best interests of this service. 

Mr. STRAUS. I believe that. I have never doubted it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Every member of the commit- 
tee honors and loves the “greater New York,” while we, all 
from the West, as Western members, feel alsoapride and glory 
in that magnificent city, the great commercial rival of New 
York, Chicago. We have thought in this matter only to select 
what would seem to be the best distributing point for these sup- 
3 hoping that we could gradually push the supply point a 

ttle farther west from time to cago now; er on, 
perhaps, Omaha, St. Paul, or Minneapolis. 

We were looking only to the good of the service and the sav- 

ing of expenditure, getting closer and closer to the reservations, 
to the points where supplies are to bedistributed. Already, I 
believe, we distribute cattle to the Indians from Kansas City; 

and it has been thought wise and best to do so; and until these 
great and powerful influences get to work before the Secretary 
of the Interior, there was absolutely no dissension of opinion 
other than that which perhaps grew out of honorable rivalry 
between the great cities of New York and Chicago. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not my intention to be drawn into this 
debate at this time. I only arose for the purpose of defending 
the committee from what seemed to me an unjust attack for the 
action taken in this matter by the committee: Whatever has 
been done I know has been done with the best motives, and from 
information received from what seemed to the committee the 
best interest of the Indian service. : 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, this is a business proposition 
that ought not to excite the measure of feeling that seems to be 
manifested here on the floor. The United States, by reason of 
its relation to certain of the Indian tribes, isannually a purchaser, 
in our markets, of nearly $3,000,000 worth of merchandise. That 
merchandise consists of groceries, provisions, cattle, hogs, farm- 
ing utensils, and clothing. Ought it not to buy in the best mar- 
- ket? And is not the best market the market of Chicago? The 
time was when that statement would not be the truth, but that 
time has passed. 

The time was when New York was the great mart of the 
United States, but that is not true now. In Chicago to-day 
there are mercantile establishments that sell more goods by 
$10,000,000 annually than any like establishment elsewhere in 
the United States. Chicago to-day is the great cattle market. 
It is the great market for provisions. It is the great wheat and 
flour market, and in fact it is the greatmarket where these par- 
ticular supplies that the Government must purchase are to be 
had in greatest quantities and from first hands. Why should 
not the Government establish its chief purchasing agency there? 

This subject seems to affect these gentlemen from New York 
in u sentimental way rather than in a business way. They feel 
something of chagrin that the star of empire should be 
its way so far westward. They feel something of chagrin at the 
thought that the city of New York is losing its commercial 
prowess. They look askance and with something of disappro- 


‘Convince a man against his will,“ etc. 


bation upon the fact that Chicago to-day is the great commer- 
cial port of the United States; that during the six months in 


the year when its port is open its tonnage is greater than that 
of the city of New York, and it will soon be first in population, 
as it is now first in trade. 


Now, it looks to me as if this Government ought to establish, 
as its chief purchasing place, this great market where it can 
find, in greatest abundance to choose from, the supplies that it 
needs, and where it can have the greatest possible competition 
among those who want to sell. I hope no amendment will be 
made to this bill, and that these three lines, against which the 
Chamberof Commerce of New York and the delegationfrom the 
city of New York so seriously protest, will be permitted to re- 
tain their place in this bill. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Iowa re- 
ferred to commodities bought in Chicago, and among them 
he mentioned cattle. Of course, that is one of the largest pur- 
chases of the Indian Department, but every head of cattle bought 
by the Indian Department must be delivered on the hoof at the 
various Indian agencies, and so that should not come into the 
consideration of this question at all. 

Mr, HEPBURN, the gentleman will permit me, the men 
who sell these cattle are dealers in the Chicago markets, and 
there is where shoy go with their cattle. Not, perhaps, these 
particular cattle which will be delivered at the various agen- 
cies; but that is the great cattle market, and thesmen who en- 
gage in that business are the dealers at Chicago. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. As a matter of fact, nearly all 
the cattle purchased for the Indian agencies are purchased in 
Kansas City. 

A MEMBER. In St. Louis. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope we may now proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. WEADOGK. I wish to make some remarks in the gen- 
eral debate on the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. We are not closing the general debate to- 


ht. 
fle WEADOCK. With the understanding that I may go on 
with the general debate to-morrow, I have no objection. 
oth =e D. How far does the gentleman propose to proceed 

“nig 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the reading of the bill will continue 
until 5 o'clock. The first part of the bill is not of any special 
interest at all. We will not reach any of the important provi- 
sion before 5 o'clock, I think. 

Mr. REED. What will become of the general debate? 

Mr. WEADOCK. That would close general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Clerk begins to read the bill by 
paragraphs the general debate will be closed. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I thought it was understood that it should 
not operate in that way in this instance; and I ask simply that 
the ponding of the bill continue until some provision is reached 
which gentlemen desire to discuss. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HOLMAN] make that request? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. REED. The request, as I understand it, is that general 
debate may open again at the pleasure of any gentleman during 
the reading of the bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That the reading of the bill proceed, and 
that when any provision is reached that gentlemen desire to dis- 
cuss it may be debated. 

* REED. Well, but who is todecide what will be reasona- 

92 ; 

Mr. HOLMAN. Any gentleman may move to cut off general 
debate. Of course that may be done. 

oe REED. Then it does not bring it under the five-minute 
rule? 

Mr. HOLMAN. For the present we will just proceed with 
the reading of the bill, for the first part of it is not subject to 
any objection. 

Mr. REED. But that will cut off any gentleman who wishes 
to debate the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The reading of the bill can not be pro- 
ceeded with until general debate is closed. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the gentleman from Michigan 
may have half an hour to-morrow. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I want an hour, and others may want time. 

Mr.HOLMAN. Andastothe provisions touching the schools, 
and the last provision of the bill, touching the warehouse, I ask 
that on each of these provisions that further debate shall bo al- 
lowed. 

Mr. REED. I shall object to any arrangement unless it be 
that the committee rise and that we go on with general debate. 
Gentlemen are entitled to it after having the expressions made 
in the House that general debate would not be closed to-day. I 
think that the committee should rise. 


1894. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. If no other gentleman desires to speak at 
this time I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts, chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 

rted that that Committee hating had under consideration the 

ill (H. R. 6913) had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Pending that—— 

The SPEAKER. Pending that, no business can be transacted 
except by unanimous consent. The Chair will submit to the 
House the following personal requests. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted: 

To Mr. TERRY, indefinitely, on account of sickness. _ 

To Mr. BELTZHOOVER, indefinitely, on account of sickness, 
and 

To Mr. TYLER, indefinitely. ~ 

Mr. HOLMAN. I withdraw the motion to adjourn. 


IMMIGRATION AND CONTRACT LABOR. 
Mr. GEISSENHAINER. I offer the resolution, which I send 


up. 
Tho SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 

the consideration of a resolution which the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary otethe Treasury be, and is hereby, requested 
to transmit to this House all rules and regulations issued by hima or by his 
authority to govern the action of officers c ed With the administration 
of the immigration and contract-labor laws; also the number of alien im- 
migrants that have refused landing in the United States, and the 
reasons for such refusal in each case; also, to inform the House as to what 
construction has been 8 upon the provision in section 5 of the immi- 
gration act approved February 26, 1885, as amended by the fifth section of 
ed March 3, 1891, * that nothing in this act shall be construed 


the act approv 
as prohibiting any individual from assisting member of his family to 
migrate from any foreign country to the United States for the purpose of 


settlement here,” and who are considered members of the same y in 
in the administration of said 


tive; also, whether in cases where 

or — been deported for violation ot the contract-labor laws, proper sen 
on a 

States 

upon a . — or contract for work, and what measures have been taken 

by the 


Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Read the report. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman report this resolution 
for adoption, or report a resolution in lieu of this? 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. The report will disclose what is de- 


sired. 
The report (by Mr. GEISSENHAINER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, to whom was referred 
the resolution calling upon the Secretary of the Treasury for information 
regarding the enforcementof the gery oe and alien contract-labor laws, 
beg leave to report that they have carefully examined the same and recom- 
mend its with the following amendments: 

On è 1, in line 17, strike out the words “in each case“ and substitute 
the words “collectively stated,” and in line 15, after the word States,“ in- 
gert ‘at the port of New York,” so that it will read: 

12 the number ot alien ts that have been refused landing in 
thé United States at the port of New York, and the reasons for such refusal, 
collectively stated; and furthermore recommend the adoption of the follow- 
ing additionalresolution: 

* Whereas, owing to the changed conditions with respect to immigration to 
the United States; and f 

“ Whereas in the data that has been heretofore furnished from the Treas- 

Department relative thereto, the fact is disclosed that the existing im- 
ation laws fail to meet several important objects for which the same 
were enacted; an 

“Whereas it is, practically speaking, im ible to intelligently present 
amendments thereto that 1 cure such defects unless an inspection of the 
8 and actual workings of the law at the chief port of entry, New 

ork, bemade: Therefore, 

C: Resolved, That the Committee on ATS Pener and Naturalization be, and 
the sameis hereby, authorized and directed to visit Ellis Island, in New York 
Harbor, for the purpose of pira poor the changed conditions aforesaid 
with reference to immigration, and to personally inspect the methods of 
landing, character of immigrants, with authority to send for and examine 
persons, books, and papers, and to administer oaths to witnesses for the pur- 
pose of ascertai in what respect any 8 laws and methods may be 
so amended as to fairly carry out the objects and purposes of said laws and 
policy of the country with reference thereto; and that the sum of $560, or so 
much thereof as 6 to carry out the objects of this resolution, 
be, and the same is hereby, approprlated from the contingent fund of the 
House to defray the expense of this investigation, and the Clerk of the 
~ — is hereby directed to advance said sum to the chairman of the com- 


Mr. REED. I would like to ask, before consent is given, 
whether it is the intention of the members of the committee to 
be absent from the sittings of the House. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. I suppose they will necessarily be 


absent. 
Mr. REED. And it is understood that that is not to be ac- 
eounted for on the ground of ‘sickness in family.” [Laughter.] 


Mr. GEISSENHAINER. It will be accounted for as absent 
on public business.” 


Mr. REED. And you do not intend tolose your money for the 
days you spend over there? 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. With your kind permission, we 
hope not, 

Mr. REED. Do you intend to account for it as sickness ? 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Well, if any of the members are 
affected by contagion while making thisinvestigation I suppose 


they will have that right. [Laughter.] 
r. REED. But as to the rest—those who do not become sick 
from contagion? 


Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Those who remain at home will be 
no charge to the House. 

Mr. REED. With the understanding, Mr. Speaker, that the 
committee are to be honest in this, I have no objection to these 
gentleman going over there, but I do not want it to appear in 
the certificates when we get them as “sickness in family.” 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I will ask the gentleman from 
New Jersey whether he intends to visit the immigration office 
at Norfolk? We have recently established one there for the 
sake of giving a man an office, although there has not been an 
immigrant landed there for a hundred years. ; 

Mr. REED. I suppose the committee will investigate that 
question—of how an immigration office works where there are no 
immigrants. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. It we have the opportunity. 

The SPEAKER. The question is first on the amendment re- 
ported to the original resolution. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was then adopted. 

The SPEAKER. There is another resolution, the one reported 
from the committee. 

The resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. GEISSENHAINER, a motion toreconsider 
the votes by which the resolutions were severally agreed to was 
laid on the table. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. HOLMAN (at 4 o’clock 
and 34 minutes p. m.), adjourned. 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, a bill and resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 7373) granting a pension to all 
honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines who have 
reached the age of 62 years—to the Committee ou Invalid Pen- 


sions. 
By Mr. CANNON of Illinois: A concurrent resolution to print 

20,000 copies of the special report of the Bureau of Education 

entitled Abnormal Man—to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause lof Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYNUM: A bill (H. R. 7374) for the relief of Jefferson 
H. Montgomery ma the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EL of Oregon: A bill (H. R. 7375) for the relief of 
James W. Ralls—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ENGLISH of California: A bill (H. R. 7376) to remove 
the charge of desertion from the record of J. H. Hitchens, late 
ont steward, United States Navy—to the Committee on Naval 

airs. 

By Mr. HOOKER of New York: A bill (H. R. 7377) granting 
2 pension to Lucinda Wilkinson—to the Committee on Invalid 

‘ensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 7378) granting a pension to 
James V. Burch—to the Committee on Pensions. > 

By Mr. HAINER of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7379) granting in- 
N of pension to John F. Early - to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause lof Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPEHART: Evidence to accompany House bill 
7364—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHICKERING: Petition of W. G. Manderville and 7 
others, citizens of Lowville, N. Y., asking for suppression of lot- 
tery traffic—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

y Mr. DRAPER: Petition of numerous citizens of Sharps- 
ville, Rockwayville, Allegheny, Scranton, and Allentown, all of 
Pennsylvania; of 39 citizens of Flora, III.; 81 of Keyser, W. Na.; 
94 of Lorain, Ohio; 30 of Milwaukee, Wis.; 32 of gs Be Wyo.; 
21 of Tipton, Ind., and 94 of Little Rock, Ark., for the passage of 
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House bill 5804, an act to promote the safety of railroad em- 


. the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

y Mr. LAYTON: Petition of C. W. Nesler and 31 other citi- 
zens of Sidney, Ohio, and members of fraternal beneficiary so- 
cieties and orders, praying that all such associations and orders 
shall be exempt from taxation in any form—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of citizens of San Francisco, Cal., adopted at a 
mass meeting, protesting against a bill for refunding the Cen- 

_ tral Pacific Railroad debt, ete.—to the Committee on the Pacific 
Railroads. 

By. Mr. MCDEARMON (by request): Petition of T. H. Law- 
rence and others, of Gibson County, and Asa Dickey, of Dyer 
County, both of Tennessee, protesting against taxing incomes 
on fraternal beneficiary orders—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. PENCE: Petition of citizens of South Bend, Wash., 
in favor of silver coinage, ete.—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. < 

Also, resolution of Branch 25, San Francisco, Cal., Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, in favor of coinage of silver, etc.—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr.SHERMAN: Petition of 60citizens of New York State, 
and of R. L. Loucks and 15 others, of Herkimer County, N. Y., 
for the control of telegraph and telephone lines by the Govern- 
ment—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: Resolution of United Presby- 
terian Church of Pennsylvania, against the admission of Utah 
as a State—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. WARNER: Petition of Stanley Council, Royal Arca- 
num, of New York City, for amendment to income-tax provisions 
which shall exempt from its effects fraternal beneficiary asso- 
ciations—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Fripay, June 8, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
88 when, on motion of Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Randolph County, Mo., praying that in the passage of 
any law providing for the taxation of incomes the funds of mu- 
tual life insurance companies and associations may be exempted 
from taxation; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Club of Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex., praying for the enactment of legislation 
authorizing and empowering the citizens of the United States 
to go upon grants of land made by the apanan and Mexican 
Governments within the boundaries of New Mexico or else- 
where, and mine for precious metals; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. DIXON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wash- 
ington County, R. I., praying that in the passage of any law pro- 
viding for the taxation of incomes the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from taxation: 

which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VILAS presented petitions of Russell Baxter and 2) 
other citizens of West Superior; of George F. Dickinson and 
sundry other citizens of Oshkosh; of G. H. Holliday and sundry 
other citizens of Princeton, and of W. J. Putman and sundry 
other citizens of Berlin, all in the State of Wisconsin, praying 
that the funds of mutual life insurance companies and associa- 
tions be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of 
the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PATTON. I present the petition of E. Crofton Fox and 
other leading citizens of Grand Rapids, Mich., praying that 
the funds-of mutual life insurance companies and associations 
be onpa from the proposed income-tax provision of the 
pending tariff bill. I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. HUNTON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Or- 
ango County, Va., praying that in the passage of any law pro- 
viding for the taxation of incomes the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from taxation: 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GEORGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of War- 
ren County, Miss., praying tin the e of any law pro- 
viding for the taxation of incomes the funds of mutual life in 
surance com es and associations be exempted from taxation; 


which was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. ALLISON. I present a petition numerously signed by 
great number of members of the Hay and Straw ers’ Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York, praying for the retention of 
the present duty on hay. As that question is likely to come up 
in the Senate to-day, I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Milwaukee, Wis., praying that mutual life insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from the proposed in- 
come-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. PETTIGREW presented petitions of Chas. H. Englesby 
and sundry other citizens of ington; of T. H. Hollister and 
sundry other citizens of Minnehaha; of L. K. Larson and sundry 
other citizens of Del Rapids; of E. Kramer and sundry cther 
citizens of Madison; of J. H. Humphrey and sundry other citi- 
zens of Groton, and of E. D. Morcony and sundry other citizens 
of Sioux Falls, all in the State of South Dakota, praying thatthe 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending 
tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented a petition of the Commercial 
Club, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation authorizing and empowering the citizens of the United 
States to go upon grants of land made by the Spanish and Mexi- 
can Governments, within the boundaries of New Mexico, or else- 
where, and mine for precious metals: which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. LODGE. I present the petition of the Boston Life Under- 
writers’ Association, composed of twenty-six companies doing 
business in Massachusetts, praying that life insurance companies 
be exempted from taxation. The petitioners set forth that— 

The business of life insurance is largely beneficent and for the express 
benefit of dependent ones; and itshould appeal to theconsiderate judgment 
of your body, and not be burdened with exactions which will increase the 
cost for those who seek to provide for others through its agency. 

The petition is signed by the president and secretary of the 
board of Massachusetts underwriters, composed, as [have said, of 
twenty-six companies. I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of Frederic I. Winslow and 
sundry other citizens of Walden; of Oliver E. Treat and sundry 
other citizens of Everett; of F. H. Salisbury and sundry other 
citizens of Maynard; of L. H. Whipple and sundry other citi- 
zens of Needham; and of A. G. Griffin and sundry other citi- 
zens of Somerville, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying 
that the pending tariff bill be soamended “ that fraternal bene- 
ficiary societies, orders or associations, o raeng upon thelodge 
system and providing for the paymentof life, sick, accident, aud 
other benefits tothe members, and dependents of such members, 
shall be exempt from all the provisionsof the bill requiring tax- 
ation in any form;“ which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of David W. Noyes and 43 other 
citizens of Massachusetts; of Richard F. Barrett and 22 other 
citizens of Massachusetts; of George French and 45 other citi- 
zens of Massachusetts; of William P. Mitchell and 44 other citi- 
zens of Essex County, Mass.; of T. Reed Whipple and 21 other 
citizens of Boston, Mass.; of John Woodbury and 43 other citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, and of N. P. Hallowell and 45 other citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, praying that the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from the pro- 
posed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MORRILL (for Mr. PROCTOR) presented memorials of D, 
F. Brackett and 850 other citizens of Windham County; of W. 
R. Sturtevant and sundry other citizens of Windsor County, and 
of Smith Wright and sundry other citizens of Chittenden 
County, allin the State of Vermont, remonstrating against the 
passage of the so-called Wilson tariff bill; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE, 


Mr. BLACKBURN, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6373) making nopropris: 
tions for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1895, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments, 
and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6103) making appropriation for the diplomatic and 
consular service of the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1895, reported it with amendments, and submitted a re- 
port thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. ALDRICH introduced a bill (S. 2095) granting a pension 
to A. M. Bliss; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2096) for the relief of James H. 
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Wayland; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 92) for the relief 
of the children of John W. Judson, late agent of the United 
States at Oswego, N. Y., for public works on Lake Ontario; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

Mr. LODGE submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to 

~ be printed. 

r. DAVIS submitted two amendments intended to be pi - 
posed by him to the diplomatic and consular 8 ill; 
which were ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

r. TURPIE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill; which was 
8 to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 

rinted. 
p Mr. CAMERON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the naval appropriation bill; which was ordered 
to be printed, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. MANDERSON submitted an amendment intended to be 
pro by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed. = 

POLICY REGARDING HAWAII. 

Mr. TURPIE. I move that Order of Business No. 220 and Or- 
der of Business No. 26, resolutions relating to Hawaii, be in- 
definitely postponed, a similar resolution offered by me having 
been adopted. 

The motion was agreed to. 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution of the Senator from Oregon | Mr. DOLPH], coming 
over from a previous day. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution relative to the arrest of Elisha 
J. Edwards for contempt. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Oregon not being present, 
perhaps the resolution liad better go over. 

Mr. HOAR. Let it go over and hold its place. 

Mr. PEFFER. I ask that the resolution may lie over, the 
Senator from Oregon not being present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e Chair hears no objection, and 
it is so ordered. The Chair lays before the Senate a resolution 
of a Pages from Florida [Mr. CALL], coming over from a pre- 
vious day. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution relative to the appointment 
of a special committee to investigate the organized efforts of cor- 
porations to control elections of members of State Legislatures 
and members of Congress. 

Mr. TELLER. As the Senator from Florida is not here, I 
think the resolution had better go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it isso ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bill and joint resolution; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate; 

A bill (H. R. 2133) to correct the military record of Capt. E. 
M. Ives; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 140) to confirm the enlargement of 
the Red Cliff Indian Reservation in the State of Wisconsin, made 
in 1863, and for the allotment of the same. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 3715) granting to the village 
of Dearborn certain land for village purposes; and it was there- 
upon signed by the Vice-President. 

ESTATE OF THE LATE LELAND STANFORD. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
coming over from a previous day. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
HOAR, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed to inquire into 
the justice and equity of the claim of the United States against the estate of 
thelate Leland Stanford and to report, as soon as may be, whether it be ex- 
pedient that such claim should be forthwith relinguished and put at rest. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Massa- 
ebusetts that he so amend the resolution that it will not be a 
question whether there is a valid claim, but that the committee 


may upon the matter without dealing with the question 
whether the Government has a claim against those people, be- 
cause there are other parties against whom the Government 
may desire to assert its claim. Let the committee simply pass 
upon the question whether under present conditions, in view of 
the intention of the decedent to bestow money, whatever may 
be the amount, upon that California institution, it isnot proper 
for the Government to release the estate without releasing any- 
body else. If the resolution could be putin that shape I think 
there would be very little objection to it. 

I do not myself think that the committee ought to pass upon 
the question whether there is a valid claim. It seems to me 
that is too important a question to turn over to the committee. 
Let the committee assume that it is valid, if they choose, or 
proceed without assuming it. Admitting thatit was valid, 
we dispose of it by allowing the estate to be settled and the 
proporiy transferred to the institution, as the late Senator from 

aliforniaintended? 

Mr. HOAR. I will adopt the suggestion of the Senator from 
Colorado, and in conformity with his ta, | agers and I under- 
stand the desire of several Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber, I will modify the resolution in this way, if the Sen- 
aoe will give his attention so as to see whether it covers his 
point: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed to inquire, and 
to report as soon as may be, whether it be expedient that the cl of the 


United States aj st the estate of the late Leland Stanford be forthwith 
relinquished and put at rest. 


That simply applies to the expediency of dealing with the 
claim, that the committee may find, it being so established, that 
it may be devoted to educational purposes. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I have no objection to the resolution as 
modified. : 

Mr. TELLER. It suits me, if it is not objectionable to others. 

Mr. HOAR. I will so modify the resolution. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to say one word before the resolution 
isacted upon. Just before our late associate,Senator Stanford, 
died I had a conversation with him in reference to this institu- 
tion. I was about going to California; and he was very anxious 
that I should go and visit this institute, which I did. He ex- 
1 fe to me the general plan upon which he had laid out the 

titution, and expressed his intention eposene of the uncer- 
tainty of human life, and his rather enfeebled condition) to trans- 
fer as rapidly as he could the title of his estate to the institution. 
saying that he hoped before he died that the entire estate should 
be put in the institution, saving only so much as might be neces- 
sary for Mrs. Stanford’s support during her life. He said that 
he had provided and should provide entirely for his relatives 
outside, so that there would be no question about the property 
after his death. 

The institution is now laid out upon a most magnificent scale, 
It is not worth while to attempt to state what it is to be, but it 
is to be one of the great institutions of the country. 

Mr. HOAR. Of the world. 

Mr. TELLER. It will be one of the great institutions of the 
world. It is very much needed, being in a section of the coun- 
try that has not yet the advantages that our New England and 
Eastern people have. It will be the great institution for the 
Pacific and the intermountain States. Already from my State 
young men are going to this institution. Quite a number are 
therg now, and they are going from other Western States out- 
side dt California. It is not to be a California institution. A 
New England youth can go there on just the same terms as a 
Californian. 

Mr. PERKINS. There are over 150 there from Indiana now. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from California says there are 
over 150 there from Indiana. I know that young men are there 
from all sections of the country. 

We can do this and not release any claim the Government may 
have against other individuals. Of course weshould reduce the 
debt to that extent. We could not take this out and then sa: 
that the others should pay the whole of the debt. We woul 
have to give credit for this amount; but can not the Govern- 
ment of the United States, as this is an uncertain question, sa 
that this estate shall go to that institution, and if it goes to it 
the Government will make no claim whatever against it? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I think this proceeding is pre- 
mature. If we are with reasonable correctness informed of the 
situation, it amounts to about this: A suit has been brought in 
the proper courts by the proper officer of the United States to 
do two things; first, to test the question whether a certain es- 
tate is indebted to the United States, and, second, if it be so in- 
debted, to collect the amount that is due. 

I donot believe that it is proper for the Senate to undertake to 
side-track that proceeding by any attention paid toit whatever. 
Ifitshould happenaftera judicial proceeding hasbeen terminated 


a 
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that the particular estate is found indebted tothe United States, 
and if the poopie of the United States then think the debt ought 


to be canceled ànd released, that is another matter. But, Mr. Pres- 


ident, the history of the Central Pacific Company, and 
the history of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, is not one 
of which the American people are very proud. If it should so 
turn out that the money, or any portion of it, which had been 
derived from the profits of such proceedings has been invested 
in any way, and that there is a just claim against those compan- 
ies or either of them on the part of the people of the United 
States, it ought to be collected just the same as any other claim. 
The late Senator Stanford's standing as a Senator and asa 
citizen and as a man of wealth and business talent has nothing 
whatever to do with this case. Personally I was very friendly 
with the Senator; our relations were very happy indeed; but 
that is not to weigh in considering this resolution. I have fre- 
* quently said upon this floor and in other places that I do not be- 
eve any man ever earned a million dollars; and yet the estate 
of the late Senator Stanford was put up at any where from $35,- 
000,000 to $75,000,000. If my proposition be true the greater 
ponon of that money was not earned at all by its legal owner. 
tno matter about that, if the Senator accumulated the money 
legally and according to the forms of law, and if the people of 
the United States have no just claim against the estate, no ons 


would be more willing than I to say nothing about it. 


But now, and especially in view of the existing condition of 
things, with millions of our people out of employment and with 
hundreds and hundreds of thousands of business men upon the 
verge of bankruptcy, we here in the Senate of the United States 
should not be talking about releasing a claim against a multi- 
millionaire's estate. 

Mr. WHITE. Lask that the pending resolution as amended 


at the request of the Senator from Massachusetts be read. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read as 
modified. 

The Secretary read as follows: - 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed toi: and to 
report. as soon as may be, whether it be e nt that the of the 
United States ò the estate of the late Leland Stanford te forthwith 
relinquished and put at rest. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, it is not my intention to speak 
at all to the merits of this resolution, for I assume that upon its 
reference to the committee it will be duly considered and re- 
ported, and if there is an: to be said concerning its adop- 
tion it may be discussed at that time. 

But there were certain statements made upon this floor yester- 
day regarding the statutes of California which I was unable to 
meet owing to the fact that the morning hour expired before ıt 
was possible for me to be heard, and there were alsocertain com- 
ments with reference to the action of the Attorney-General to 
which it is my wish to allude. Ifthe Senate willyield me atten- 
tion for a moment I will make a brief explanation, which per- 
haps may tend to clear some misapprehensions. 

n the first place, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] 
spoke of the circumstance that Senator Stanford had been al- 
lowed to pass away without the institution by the Government 
of any action sthim. I will state the status of the claim 
as [ understand it. The United States Government is a creditor 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, but the debt has not 
matured. During the lifetime of Senator Stanford an action 
could not have been instituted on this account by the Goyern- 
ment of the United States against him, and hence there was no 
dereliction whatever in that regard, and neither the late Ad- 
ministration nor the present Administration can be charged 
with any neglect upon that account. 

In the next place, under a provision of the statutes of Califor- 
nia, whenever the estate of a decedent exceeds in value $10,000 
it is incumbent upon the administrator or executor, as the case 
may be, to publish a notice to the creditors of the decedent to 
present their claims within ten months with the necessary vouch- 
ers for allowance or rejection; and those claims must be pre- 
sented whether due or notdue, whether contingentor otherwise. 
Hence, upon the death of Senator Stanford and the issuance of 
letters testamen „it became the duty of the Government of 
the United States, if it was contemplated toenforce any demand 
to present the claim for allowance or rejection. This course 
was forced on the Attorney-General by his situation, and he 
merely complied with the law and his duty in that respect. Had 
he not done so, the claim might have been completely waived. 

There is presented another question with relation to the es- 
tates of two of the original incorporators, whose estates huve 
been settled. In those instances no claims, I believe, were pre- 
sented, and I assume that in any action that may be instituted 

the Government of the United States it will claimed by 


e heirs, the legatees,and devisees of those parties that be- 
cause of such nonpresentation no action can be maintained. As 


to this, however, personally I ex no opinion. There is on 
phase of this case in which possibly a suit—if a cause of ac 
exists in any aspect—may be maintained against all stockhold- 
ers or their successors in interest. 

The statutes of California, as well as the present constitution, 
and the constitution which was originally adopted, recognize 
the existence of a liability upon the part of the stockholders of 
a corporation proportioned to the amount of stock held. The 
present constitution is kiet ae asiaan aboutit. The former or- 
ganic law was in these words: 

Each stockholder of a co: tion or joint stock tio * 
ery: and personally Hable for his e eerie debts and ADIE 

That was the language of the late constitution, and the statute 
of California of 1850 prescribed: 

That each stockholder of any corporation shall be individually and 
sonally liable fora 0 
aoe mnit e tora pornon — 5 — its debts and liabilities proportioned to 

Later statutes elaborated and more fully carried out this idea 
and provided methods of procedure. - 

I have mentioned these facts because Senators seemed to labor 
under misapprehension yesterday, and without proper explana- 
tion it might be assumed that the Attorney-General was either 
stepping out of his way now or had failed todo something in the 
past which he should have done. 

Senators will no doubt also remember that the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company is a corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of California. It received certain franchises by virtue 
of Federal enactment, so as to enable it to carry on business out- 
side the State of California, and to proceed to unite with the 
Union Pacific; and because of that circumstance it was held by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in California vs. Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company, 127 United States Reports, that 
those franchises were not subject to State taxation; but in the 
Sinking Fund Cases reported in the 99 United States Reports, 
it was clearly and oy ed 5 that the corporation was 
a State corporation, but that the United States occupy towards 
the cı ration a twofold relation—that of sovereign and cred- 
itor. There is no dispute, therefore, that this corporation is, as 
cag its organization was concerned, a creature of California's 

aws. 

Under these conditions the people of the State of California 
have been and are greatly interested, as are many citizens 
of the United States, in the settlement of this corporate indebt- 
edness. It is hardly worth while, I presume, to enter into any 
elaboration, either here or in a report, upon this resolution con- 
cerning that liability. The subject is now in the hands of a 
committee of this body, charged to make inquiry and report an 
adequate bill. Whenever a scheme is formulated and properly 
presented intended to settle the matter, I shall be prepared to 
express my opinion upon it. I have very decided views regard- 
ing the subject, and a pretty positive idea of what ought to be 

one. 

But this is not the time to enter into any amplification, and I 
will content myself by saying that the Attorney-General in tak- 
ing the action which he has taken has not only acted within the 
law, but he has done what was manifestly his duty; and certainly 
if there ever has been in the past any dereliction in this matter 
it has arisen when the estates of Hopkins and Crocker were per- 
mitted to pass to distribution without the presentation of aclaim, 
But if there was any failure of duty of course it is not chargeable 
upon anyone now in office, 7, 

Mr. BERRY. It occurs tome that the adoption of the resolu- 
tion as amended would convey the impression that it was the 
belief of the Senate that the Government ought to release that 
estate. I do not propose to commit myself to any such proposi- 
tion. If the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] thinks the 
Government should do so he can introduce a bill, have it re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee, and let that committee pass 
upon the bill in that way. I do not think the resolution ought 
to pass even in the shape in which it now is, because it would be 
to a certain extent committing the Senate to the idea that there 
is some ground why the Government should release the estate 
of Mr. Stanford. 

I therefore call for the yeas and nays on the passage of the 
resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not understand that this resolution com- 
mits the Senate to anything. It is purely a resolution of in- 
quiry. 

Mr. PEFFER. I understand the resolution just as the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] does. I should feel, if I voted 
for it, as though my constituents would understand I was favor- 
ngs roceeding loo forward to the time when we should 

quish the ps re of the United States against the Stanford 


A P 
re 
estate. If the Senator from Arkansas had not asked for the 
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eas and nays on the passage of the resolution I should have 


r. ALLEN. 
Mr. A I move to lay the resolution on the table. 


Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator withdraw his motion for a 
second? I desire to say a word. 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Of course, if this resolution is subject to any 
such interpretation as that given to it by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, I wish here and now to say that I am not prepared to 
support it. I believe I have already said that if the question 
ever arises here there must be some discussion, not only upon 
this particular part of the question, but as to the possible efiect 
on the indebtedness of other parties in interest, and I distinctly 
disaffirm any intention of binding myself to the theory of a re- 
lease even if this matter is referred to the committee for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. ALLEN. Inow renew my motion to lay the resolution 
on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska, to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. . Lask to have the resolution in its present 
form read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read. 

The Secretary read the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. PEFFER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY],and therefore withhold 


my vote. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 3 : 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM]. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). Lam paired with 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH], who I 
understand has not voted. I do not know how he would vote on 
this question, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was d). Tam paired with 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]. 

Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. I 
do not know how he would vote on this question. If he were 
present I should ‘‘ yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was k I am paired with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. Not knowing how 
he would vote, I withhold my vote. X 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was ark I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL}. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLACKBURN, I am paired with the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MANDERSON], who is not present. If he were here, 
I should vote ‘* yea.” 

Mr. CAFFERY (after having voted in the negative). I am 
aired with the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER]. Not 
nowing how he would vote on this question, and not observing 

that he was absent from the Chamber, I voted. I withdrawmy 


vote. 
Mr. HIGGINS. Iam d with the Senator from New Jer- 
[Mr. MCPHERSON]. Lsuggest to the Senator from Kentucky 
Pa. BLACKBURN], who is paired with the Senator from Ne- 
ka [Mr. MANDERSON], that we transfer pairs and vote, so 
that.the Senator from New Jersey will be paired with the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I vote nay.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. FRYE. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Maryland Mr. GORMAN] is paired to-day with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. HOAR (after having voted in the negative). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH], but I voted 
because, knowing his general fashion of looking at such ques- 
tions, I sup d he would vote“ a but I see so many of his 
party associates have voted “ yea,” that I withdraw my vote for 
greater precaution. 

Mr. MILLS. I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that I am paired with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER], and, if it is agreeable to him, we will transfer the 
pair of the Senator from New Hampshire to the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Pod, and then the Senator from Massachusetts 
and I can vote. 


Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

Mr. MILLS, I vote 25 

Mr. HOAR. Then my vote in the negative may stand. 

Mr. CULLOM. For the pupos of a quorum, under 
the arrangement between the Senator from Delaware and my- 
self I vote nay.” 

Mr. DANIEL. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Waranf an [Mr. SQUIRE] to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
WALSH], and vote yea.“ 


The result was announced —yeas 24, nays 19; as follows: 


YEAS—2, 
Allen, Faulkner, Kyle, Pasco, 
— George, McLaurin, Peffer, 
Blackburn, Harris, Martin, Smith, 
Cockrell Hunton, Mills, Turpie, 
Coke. 4 È Mitchell, Wis. Vest. 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. Murphy. White. 
NAYS—19. 

Allison, Dixon, h Shoup, 
Carey, Dolph, ” Hoar, Teller. 

Dubois, McMillån, Voorhees. 
Cullom, i Perkins, Washburn, 
Davis, Hawley, Platt, 

NOT VOTING—42. 

Gordon, Mand Ransom, 

—— 5 SDN, Oregon 1 
hard, ray, organ, herman, 

Brice, ale, Morrill, Squire, 
Butler, Hansbrough, Palmer, Stewart, 
Caffery, Patton, Vilas, 
Call, Irby, Pettigrew, Walsh, 
Camden, Jones, Ney. Power, Wilson, 
3 dsay, Proctor, Wolcott. 
Gibson, f McPherson, 5 


So the resolution was laid on the table. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 2133) to correct the military record of Capt. E. 
N. Ives was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 140) to confirm the enlargement 
of the Red Cliff Indian Reservation, in the State of Wisconsin, 
made in 1863, and for the allotment of the same, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of ee by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announ that the House hadagreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to fhe 
bil! (S. 1950) to authorize the Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Railroad Companies, or either of them, to construct and main- 
tain a bridge over the Delaware River between the States of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o'clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 

usiness. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I dislike to occupy the atten- 
tion of theSenate in the discussion of the bill which has been 
for some time under consideration. My only excuse for doing 
so now isthe fact that J have not consumed a very large amount 
of time since the bill has been before the Senate. I say in 
advance that I do not expect to occupy the time of the Senate 
more than twenty or twenty-five minutes, 

Mr. President, some weeks ago I had the honor of addressin, 
the Senate on the subject of the tariff question generally, — 
upon the bill then under consideration in particular. How 
much of the bill then under consideration is left by the com- 
mittee, the members of which have been offering and taking 
back amendments, lam unabletosay. I think I am safe in say- 
ing that no billever had so interesting ahistory as the so-called 
Wilson bill has had so far. After a terrible struggle it finall 
found its way to the Senate. Itcame, much fatigued, but wit 
some resemblance still of the Democratic platform of 1892. It 
came, too, carrying the banner of free sugar, but the powers of 
the trust have now mercilessly swept this from the 

The bill soon found its way to the Committee on Finance of 
this body, and into the secret chamber of the majority, where it 
remained in strict seclusion until it had been remodeled by 
limiting the beneficial effects of its few protective features to 
those products in which the South has a special interest. In all 
the changes which have been made, one line of policy is 1 
ent: to oppress the greit industries of the North for the 
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fit of the South. While it is true that the Senate majority has 

ored the Chicago platform in some respects, y recog- 

protection as constitutional, it has done in the in- 

terest of Southern States and by a direct attack upon industries 
in the northern half of the United States, 

The effort has been made also, with apparent success, to 80 
modify the general character of the pending measure as to 
make it certain that the labor employed in all branches of busi- 
ness in the Southern States shall be forced down to its lowest 
possible cost. The public economist who will give it his atten- 
tion will discover that, as Southern labor mainly comes from the 
colored population, there can be practically no fair competition 
maintained by the laborers of the North a3 against this South- 
ern labor, forced by such arbitrary legislation down to beggar 

rices. 

8 The Republican policy is and always has been to dignify and 
benefit American labor, and that can best be done by generous 
protective legislation. The Democratic majority seems now de- 
termined by every effort to degrade labor and force Northern 
intelligent laborers into a wage competition with the negro la- 
bor,made cheap and servile by methods long familiar to the 
statesmen of the South. 

Mr. President, I might again discuss this bill item by item, 
but I will not detain the Senate by doing so. My purpose in 
taking the floor to-day is to say something which ought to be 
said in relation to the history of the tariff question as shown by 
the record. s- 

Mr. President, the record which has been made and written 
and which is to stand forever, by which the initial century of the 
first enduring Republic of the world is to be knownand judged 
presents to our view the most conclusive evidence of the ri hi 
of the general principle of protection which can be found in 

. To trace the progress of our greatnation from its birth 
down through the several administrations which have held con- 
trol to the present year, is a most interesting and instructive 
study. Commencing with the first Federal enactment upon the 
subject of duties upon imports, the one signed by Washington, 
which in terms provided for a tariff for protection as well as 
revenue, we find steadily and constantly continuing legislation 
from administration to administration establishing as a national 

licy—or more correctly as a national principle—the American 
octrine of protection for American industries. 

This continuing practice, enforced by laws of a more or less 
distinctly protective character, obtained from 1790 until about 
the . 832. During the Administration of Washing ton it 
was found by the careful collection of statistics of the commerce 
of the infant nation, that during the seven years prior to 1790 

- this country had paid to England the enormous tribute of over 
$52,000,000, that being the sum by which the importations from 
England exceeded the exports to that country from the United 
States. 

Thisalarming condition, wherein it was shown that even with 
our then small population we were paying to the mother coun- 
try nearly $8,000,000 annually in specie or its equivalent, was 
sufficient notice to the statesmen of that day that some American 
policy must be adopted or we should lose by the inexorable laws 

of commerce all the advantages we had purchased in blood by 
the war of the Revolution. Ten years more of such commercial 
subordination as must have followed in the absence of a tariff 
for protection as well as revenue, and this country would have 
entered the nineteenth century as a powerless colony of Great 
Britain, mercilessly held as a mere contributor to the treasury 
of that country and to the coffers of its tradesmen. 

The American public became aroused. The people every- 
where felt the injustice and saw the impending danger. 0 
citizens of Virginia and North Carolina vied with those of Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania in the adoption of resolutions and in 
the formation of associations to promote American industries 
and develop American manufactures. 

And so the First Congress of the United States was flooded 
with petitions from every State, begging that body ‘‘to rescue 
the country from race and ruin” by ‘‘extending a protect- 

hand to the interests of commerce and the arts.” 

at wonderful man, that great genius of our civil and mili- 

tary prosperity, George Washington, in his first message to the 

American Congress, in 1790, said: 

The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, by all 

per means, Will not, I trust, need recommendation; but I can not forbear 

timating to you the expediency of giving effectual encouragement, as well 

to the introduction of new aud useful inventions from abroad, as to the ex- 
‘ertions of skill in producing them at home. 

Vonder, Mr. President, stands the monument to that immortal 
hero as an earnest of the nation’s gratitude, in sightof the sacred 
spot where rest his ashes; a monument designed to stand for 
ages yet to come; but that splendid shaft shall have crumbled to 
dust and its sive be long forgotten before his words of enduring 
wisdom shall have lost their freshness to American hearts. 


The progress of events proved the correctness of Washing- 
8 8 SI 


vice, and in his succeeding messages to Con; he re- 
2 recommended and urged the continuance of protective 
eg’ on. 


So thoroughly was the principle established in the American 
mind that succeeding Presidents and succeeding Congresses for 
forty years made no question of its soundness. Mr. Madison, 
who years afterward became President, had the honor of intro- 
ducing in the First Congress that historic measure so often re- 
ferred to, the first tariff law, and his hand penned the noted pre- 
amble, which reads as follows: - 

Whereas it is for the support of th vi 
of the debts of the United States, amt the „„ 8 


manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, 
8 g s, and merchandises im 


From the discussions in the earlier Congresses in which those 
fathers of the Republic participated, it does not appear that any 
one of them had discovered the modern doctrine that protection 
to American industry was unconstitutional. Washington and 
Madison agreed upon the necessity and constitutionality of pro- 
tection to American manufactures and American industry and 
labor. The very ablest men in Congress defended and advocated 
8 and its constitutionality was undoubted by them. In 

act, the entire and only objection made, or opposition then man- 
ifested, was by those who opposed the new government which 
1 Haale been organized in place of the Confederation, then de- 
unct. 

The Government had just abandoned the State-rights idea, 
which had dominated during the existence of the Confederation, 
and had rl ts a new fundamental law, which in fact and in 
truth created this nation asa fixed governmental entity. It was 
no longer to be subject to the varying tempers and uncertain 
moods of State governments, but was to grow into and become 
the giganticnational establishment whose bonefitsand privileges 
we nowenjoy. There were, it is true, a few malcontents at that 
time, who thought that all aggregate and combined political 
sovereignty rested in the several independent States, whose 
separate and supreme desires might not be controlled by any 
central government. 

But the Government lived and it properly dates its life as a 
Government only from the 4th day of rch, 1789, the day on 
which the nation commenced its career under the Constitution. 
All the previous events, including the Declaration of American 
Independence, the war of the revolution, the adoption of the 
Articles of Confederation, and the creation of a Congress under 
those articles, and the adoption of the Ordinance of 1787, were 
simply steps in the n ol history which ultimately led to 
the starting forth of the new Government, as an absolute self- 
controlled and self-sustained nation of people called the United 
States of America. 

The first necessary characteristic of any nation is, that it must 
possess the power to maintain and protect itself as against the 
world. And the first law of any republican nation is, that it 
must have the power to protect its people in their rights tolife, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Blood is thicker than 
water,” and a republic shall therefore look first to its own peo- 
ple, its own children, as its own blood relations, whose interests 
are identical with its own welfare, and whose relations with the 
Government are mutual and reciprocal. 

I may add here that it has seemed to me throughout the dis- 
cussion of this great question that our friends upon the opposite 
side of this aisle have seemed to be more interested in the wel- 
fare of other governments and people than our own. I think 
that was illustrated yesterday in the discussion of the agricul- 
tural schedule, when our friends upon the other side in charge 
of this bill insisted, and they continue to insist, that as be- 
tween the people of this country and those of Canada the Cana- 
dians must have the advantage, which they will inevitably have 
under this tariff bill as it stands before the Senate to day, in 
competition with the agricultural people of our ouni, 

When, therefore, the Government, in the first year of its life, 
by the patriotic hands of Washington, Madison, and the other 
representatives of the people, declared and enacted a law estab- 
lishing a system of protective duties, it did no more than was ita 
bounden duty todo. I regard it as the highest, the most su- 
preme duty and obligation of the legislative power of this coun- 
try to give to the protective principle its most earnest, careful, 
and sincere support, and I have no sympathy or fellowship with 
any class or party which questions that ou or obligation. 

7 am unable to see how any man—and I do not question the 
patriotism of anyone in the Senate —how a Senator or anybody 
else who is patriotic can apparently disregard a principle which 
to my mind, underlies the very foundation of the prosperity ol 
the people of this country. 

The House of Representatives, doubtless in respouse to the 
recommendations of Washington, at that early period passed 
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the following resolution instructing Alexander Hamilton, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, to report a plan— 

For the encouragement and promotion of such manufactures as will tend 
to render the United States independent of other nations for essential, par- 
ticularly for military, supplies. 

In due time Secretary Hamilton made his report in response 
to this resolution, in a most able and exhaustive discussion of the 
right and power of the Government to protect by tariff legisla- 
tion the manufacturing and other enterprises of our country. I 
will not reproduce his language on this occasion, but content 
myself with quoting what an able author says of it: 

Thereport of Mr. Hamilton, made in obedience to the foregoing resolution, 


presents the necessities and wants of the country so clearly and with such 


wer of argument and illustration, that nothing has eyer yet been said by 


the ablest theorizers who have tried to overthrow it to controvert success- 
fully any of his positions. 

I believe everybody admits that Alexander Hamilton upon all 
financial questions was one of of the ablest men, if not the ablest 
man, whom this country has ever produced. 

The result in a seven-year term, when our early industries 
were practically unprotected, has already been shown to have 
been over fifty-two millions in money against us. Let us take 
now another seven-year term, when the protective principle had 
had a chance for demonstrating its value. I will take the seven 
years ending in 1801, only ten years later, when the ideas and 
theories of Washington, Madison, and Hamilton were in prac- 
tical operation, and I find that instead of a balance of trade 
against the United States of over fifty-two millions there was a 
balance in our favor of 889,374,315, or a net gain as compared to 
the former period of over $141,000,000. 

John Adams, who succeeded Washington, in his last Presiden- 
tial message in 1800 congratulated the country upon the success 
of the legislative policy then in force, and said: 


l observe with much satisfaction that the product of the revenue dw 
the present year has been more considerable than during any former period. 
This resultaffords conclusive evidence of the great resources of the country, 
and of the wisdom and efficiency of the measures which have been adopted 
by 8 for the protection of commerce and preservation of the public 
credit. 


Thomas Jefferson, so often referred to as the patron saint of 
modern Democracy, would blush with indignation were he to 
come to earth and hear the insolence with which his well-di- 
gested views are treated by the tariff reformers of this day. He 
said, in one, of his messages, that of 1806, after speaking of the 
existing era of prosperity which was likely, after paying the 
regular installments of the public debt, to produce a surplus in 
the Treasury: 

The question, therefore, now comes forward, to what other objects shall 
these surpluses be appropriated, and the whole surplus of import, after the 
entire discharge of the public debt, and during those intervals when the 


purposes of war shall not call for them? Shall we suppress the impost, and 
give that advantage to foreign over domestic manufactures? ° 


Mr. Jefferson, during his Administration, continued to advise 
the retention of the protective duty which had brought the 
country to such a prosperous condition, when agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce, and navigation were approsoliing a solid 
basis, and the country developing its materiàl wealth in a satis- 
factory degree. Eos 
His message of 1803, speaking of the embargo law, and other 
circumstances out of which grew later the war of 1812 with Great 
Britain, contains the following: 

The suspension of foreign commerce produced by the injustice of the bel- 
ligerent powers and the consequent losses and sacrifices of our citizens are 
subjects of just concern. The situation into which we have thus been forced 
has impelled us to apply a portion of our industry and capital to internal 
manufactures and improvements. The extent of this conversion is dail 
increasing. and little doubt remains that the establishments formed — f 

10 will, under the auspices of cheaper materials and substance, the 
freedom of labor from taxation with us, and of protecting duties and pro- 
hibitions, become apparent, 


Inl816, when Mr. Madison was President, he continued to hold 
the same just ideas of protection which he had held while in 
Congress during the Presidency of Washington. The Cabinet 
of Madison agreed with him in the belief thatthe principle of pro- 
tection by duties upon imports was thecardinal principle which 
would make this anindependentnation. Among these were the 
Secretary of State, James Monroe, afterwards himself Presi- 
dent; Alexander J. Dallas, Secretary of the Treasury, and At- 
torney-General Rush. Mr. Dallasrecommended increased duties 
on cotton and woolen goods for the specific purpose of protec- 
tion to those manufactures. He said that most governments re- 
garded the establishment of domestic manufactures as a chief 
object of public policy,” and he declared that the acts of Con- 
gress providing for duties on imports are expressly connected 
with the policy of encouraging and protecting manufactures.” 

It is also a singular fact that in the Congress of 1816 the prin- 
ciple of protection was most ardently supported by a large pop- 
ular majority, prominent among whom were Henry Clay and 
John C. Calhoun. This latter statesman, in those days when 
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ma parior and devotion to the Republic had not been over- 
shadowed by the genius of secession and nullification, was the 
chosen advocate of protection. He had charge of the tariff bill, 
which was drawn as strongly upon the lines of absolute protec- 
tion as has been latterly charged against the McKinley act, and 
his most earnest and conclusive speeches are yet the models of 
logical directness and precision in support of the great Ameri- 
can protective system. 

President Monroe’s Administration was emphatically Ameri- 
can and protective. His messages and public utterances contain 
numerous evidences of the thorough confidence which he enter- 
tained of the wisdom of protection. During his term as Chief 
Executive the country attained a high degree of prosperity and 
contentment, which fully justified every prediction of Clay and 
of Calhoun as to the efficacy of the protective principle. And 
during this period began the agitation of the free-trade re è 
We had survived the war of 181214, and our prosperity an raped 

rowth in wealth inspired the British Government and the Eng- 
ish manufacturers with envy and jealousy. Organized and com- 
bined efforts of English interests were brought into effective 
operation to break down the industries which America had in- 
troduced and fostered. Political heresies and fallacies were in- 
stigated by paid emissaries from across the sea, and the weak and 
servile politicians of that day were quite as ready to accept plaus- 
ibly presented error as have been the Populists of these days to 
swallow the cheap logic of cross-roads philosohpers, whose voices 
echo through the land. 

The emissaries from Great Britain not only appeared in those 
early days, in 1832 and along in that period, but they have been 
hovering over this country for the last twenty-five years, or at 
least ever since the war, with the determinationon their t if 
they could by any influence they might bring to bear bring abouta 
sentiment in favor of free trade in this country. Free trade and 
its wondrous value began to be talked and preached and found 
its starting point when our country was prosperous beyond pre- 
cedent, just as it has the last time. But the Congress and the 
President were proof against such dangerous theories, and in 
1824 additional duties” for protection were put in force asa 
means of preventing and forestalling the possible success of an 
un-American free-trade policy. 

President Andrew Jackson was an ardent and thorough pro- 
tectionist, not only during his Presidential career, but had been 
such for years while he was in the Senate of the United States. 
In 1824, while a Senator, and only a short time before he voted 
for the tariff bill of that year, he wrote the celebrated letter to 
Dr. Coleman, of North Carolina, in which he used the following 
pertinent language: 


Heaven smiled upon and gave us liberty and independence. The same 
Providence has blessed us with the means of national independence and 
national defense. If we omit or refuse to use the gifts which have been ex- 
tended to us we deserve not the continuance of blessing. He has filled 
our mountains and our plains with minerals—with lead, iron, and co — 
and given us a climate and soil for the growing of hemp and wool. ese 
being the greatest materials of our national defense, they ought to have ex- 
tended to them adequate and fair protection, that our manufacturers and 
laborers may be placed in fair competition with those of Europe, and that 
we may have within our country a supply of those leading and important 
articles so essential in war. 

+ 0 8 85 3 2 8 


It is therefore my opinion that a careful and judicious tariff is much 
wanted to pay our national debt and to afford us the means of that defense 
within ourselves on which the safety of our country and liberty depends. 

Mr. President, there never has been in the history of this 
county a more patriotic, a wiser declaration by any statesman, 
and it seems especially pertinent to this very period. He speaks -~ 
about Heaven having given us a climate and a soil for the grow- 
ingofhempandwool. Such aelimate we have. Nevertheless, it 
is proposed by our friends upon the other side of the Chamber 
that we shall do what Jackson advised should not be done—take 
the tariff off of wool, and put our wool in competition with the 
wool of the world. 

Then he says: 

Last, though notleast, givea oper distribution to our labor, which must 
paare beneficial to the happiness, independence, and wealth of the commu- 

To-day, if the policy of the majority,in the Senate is to be car- 
ried out, we shall take off, to an extent, the tariff for protection 
upon these great industries. The result willbe that the great 
body of laboring eae of this country in the future, if that pol- 
icy shall prevail, will be in idleness, or they will be put upon 
starvation wages, as many of those who have work at all are to- 


day. 

if 1828 Gen. Jackson in a letter to Governor Ray, of Indiana 
reiterated his views as expressed ina letter to Dr. Coleman, ani 
took quite as strong a position in favor of protection as had been 
taken by any of its most ardent supporters. 

In his first message, in 1829, he said: 

The general rule to be sppuel in graduati 


the duties upon articles of 
foreign growth or manufacture is that which 


1 place our own in fair com- 


~ 
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petition with those of other countries; and the ipducements to advance even 
a step beyond this point are controlling in regard to those articles which are 
of necessity in time of war. 

WhatI favor and hope tosee yetadopted before we get through 
with the bill is a provision which ut this country at least 
upon a fair basis as com with the other nations of the 
world. In other words, what I most strongly desire is that such 
a policy shall 3 as will protect the t body of the 
N people of this country, so that our industries may be 
carried on and that the wages of American citizens shall not be 
reduced in order to carry them on. I have already introduced 


a substitute for the pending bill which I hope may yet be 


adopted. : 

Again, in the same message, President Jackson said: 

Itis 3 as manufactures and commerce tend to increase the value 
of agricultural uctions and to extend their application to the wants 
and comforts of society, that they deserve the fostering care of Govern- 


ment. 


Mr. President, even at that day and for years before, the 
name of the American system“ been appro riately ap- 
plied to this beneficent system of protection, which had been 
the great agency of our success and which had had the con- 
tinued support of all our Presidents and of both branches of Con- 
gress. Such t statesmen as Benton of Missouri, Johnson 
of Kentucky, Daniel Webster, James Buchanan, Silas Wright, 
Henry Clay, and John Quincy Adams were its outspoken, ear- 
nest adyocates. But a new era was approaching. Under the 
Jackson administration the country had reached such a height 
of prosperity and was enjoying such unexampled material suc- 
cess that Old Hickory in his message of December, 1831, used 
the following striking language: . 


icarcely find less cause for 
gratulation. A beneficent providence has provided for their exercise and en- 
y capacious 


y commodity for gainful commerce, and filled with a 
active, intelligent, well informed, and fearless of . These 
are notn and an impulse has lately been given to commercial en- 
terprise filis our shipyards with new and encourages 
all the arts and branches of industry with them, crowds the 
wharves of our cities with vessels, and covers the most distant seas with our 


canvas. 
I feel like sa what I have always felt—that I am inclined 
to believe, while Gen. Jackson was a man of iron and of t 
courage, and not a man of letters, that there has scarcely 1 — 
any man in our country who has said more beautiful or wise 
things or given 3 to more patriotic sentiments than 
Old Hickory himself. The honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HOAR] reminds me that it was said that if he could 
not write he could make his mark. He made hismark in build- 
iag up the country, and he made it in defending his country in 
the field as well. 

All this was soon to be changed; a crucial test of the wisdom 
of our rulers and the value of our constitutional Government was 
soon to be precipitated upon the country. Mr. Calhoun, the 
former champion of protection, had about reached the opposite 
view and was to become the apostle of free trade. The Congress 
passed the tariff law of 1832, and it was signed by President Jack- 
son. This became the signal for the inauguration of war by the 
free traders and nullificationists of South Carolina. President 
Jackson's personal character and private life was bitterly at- 
tacked, while his official career was arraigned by such inflamma- 
tory and denunciatory speeches, resolutions, and legislation as 
the ingenuity of South Carolina malignity could devise. The are 
two theories of State rights and free trade, closely akin as they 
are, gave birth to secession and nullification, and but for the 
prempt and patriotic action of Andrew Jackson the overt act of 

rebellion would have followed. 

South Carolina was the birthplace of free trade, and the nulli- 
fication ordinance of that Commonwealth, in November 
1832, was the first official enunciation of the theory reiterated 
sixty years later at Chicago by a Democratic convention in 1892, 
that a protective tariff is unconstitutional. 

Mr. President, I am not speaking at random, nor without due 
consideration of the importance of the statement; but I desire 
to recall your attention and the attention of the Senate and the 
country to the significantfact above stated, that the Democratic 
convention of 1892, a body composed lar; el as I have reason to 
believe, of conservative and moderate Democrats, should haye 
consented to the incorporation into their pakon of the great 
central idea born of nullification in 1832, that protection is un- 
constitutional., 

It is lamentable, Mr. President, that such a monstrous doc- 
trine should have found its way into the fundamental structure of 
agreat political party. I do not pretend to assert that this was 
the trap which it is said Mr. Cleveland believes was laid for him 
in the latform; but cer A ascent in 


the mullafisation crdinenee of Boeck ar kgia can 


not be found in the history of political parties, recent or remote, 
any such damning assertion as that incorporated ‘into the Chi- 
cago Democratic platform, upon which Mr. Cleveland, with the 
Senator from Missouri, the Senator from Texas, the Senator 
from Maryland, and the Senators from New York, is supposed 
to stand. Let me quote it verbatim and compare it with the 
nullification ordinance: 
CHICAGO PLATFORM. 


We declare it to bea fundamental princ 
the Federal Government has no 9 — — 5 Sinect 
duties, except for the purpose of revenue only.. 
= DISTNION, NULLIFICATION ORDINANCE. 
e, theref the peop! 
ed. do — — and Retain eek she ——— es in 5 
Ports (the tariff laws of 1828 and 1832) are unauthorized by the Constitution 
of the United States, and are null and void and no Jaw. 

Thereupon, upon the lead of Mr. Calhoun, a rebellion was in- 
augurated, or attempted to be inaugurated, by undertaking to 
take South Carolina out of the Union. I am reminded by the 
honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] that the same 
principle was embodied in the constitution of the so-called 
Southern Confederacy. It was one of the stones of the corner 
upon which that government was attempted to be built. 

Mr. PLATT. y Linterrupt the Senator from Illinois? 


Mr.CULLOM. Certainly. 
ificant fact to be spoken of in this 
s 


Mr. PLATT. A verys 
connection is that the words “ tariff reform” were first inaugu- 


rated by Governor Hayne when he made his proclamation in is- 


suing the nullification ordinance. 

Mr. CULLOM. I remember that that is true. 

This, with other ordinances, completely nullifying the laws of 
Congress, was reported in this South Carolina nullification con- 
vention by Gen. Hayne, November 20, 1832, and adopted by a 
nearly unanimous vote. 

The ty in South Carolina which promoted and urged these 

ted the name of “the Free Trade and State 
Rights 2 July, 1832, Mr. Calhoun, in a letter to citi- 
zens of Colleton, spoke of them by that name, and in this same 
letter he said: 

In the short f four years e h verspread 
State and is ra T makin Boob DAONA OUE TIM US Sines, 

And soit was. 

It should be borne in mind that the letter of Mr. Calhoun was 
written when Calhoun was the Vice-President of the United 
States, and it shows clearly what I intimated earlier in these re- . 
marks that subsequent to 1828 Mr. Calhoun changed his views, 
and from the firm and solid ground of American protection he 
passed N the dangerous marsh of free trade. 

Free e and State rights” was the motto of disunion, the 
excuse for secession, and although crushed out by Jackson in 
1832, it sprang anew into 1 life in 1860, to be driven to 
the wall at untold cost of and treasure by Lincoln, and 
Grant, and Sherman, and Logan, and PALMER, I may say, and 
many other distinguished men. 

In 1892 the false creed again sprang into being and was adopted 
by the Democratic p only to be again driven from the polit- 
ical field as it will be in 1894. 

A revenue tariff, pure and simple, is a misnomer and an im- 
possibility. It is merely a halfway house between free trade 
and protection, a neutral ground where cowards may meet as 
uhder a truce to concoct un oly compromises and base compacts 
between sugar trusts and lead trusts and questionable ‘‘ com- 
bines,” to the injury of legitimate commercial and agricultural 
and manufac interests. Dignified and worthy Senators 
console themselves with the idea that the compound of free 
tradeand State rightsis vastly more table when it is labeled 
tariff reform” than when it was by its true and proper 
designation of nullification and disunion. 

Thatsturdy old Republican-Democrat, Andrew Jackson, whose 
by the Eternal” meant all that his full and expressive utter- 
ance could imply, built his everlasting fame upon the true sup- 
port he always gave to the American system, and nowhere 
our wonderful legacy of state papers are to be found any more 
touching or eloquent tributes to the beauty, simplicity, and 
value of the American Union than in the messages, letters, and 
proclamations of Jackson. The closing words of his proclama- 
tion to the South Carolina discontents, generally known as “‘Jack- 
son’s nullification proclamation,” are to be classed in classic 
beauty beside the address of Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg. 
I quote a few lines: 


Fellow-citizens of the United States, the threat of unhallowed disunion, 
the names of those once respected by whom it is uttered, the array of mili- 
force to support it, denote the ap of a crisis in our affairs on 
w. the continuance of our unexam ty, our political exist- 
ence, and perhaps that of all free governments may depend. 
* ~s * $ kd * * 


Preserve the Union by all constitutional means, and if it be the will 
Heaven that a recurrence of the primeval curse on man for the shedding 
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a brother's blood should fall upon our land. let it be not called down by any 
offensive act on the part of the United States. 

Mr. President, these words sound to 8 as though they 
had been uttered by the immortal Lincoln himself. They are 
akin to the words uttered by him when he stood upon the east 
steps of the Capitol, appealing to the South to obey the law, that 
the shedding of blood might be averted. 

Mr. President, Gen. Jackson was no more patriotic than others 
of that day and earlier, whose memory we revere and love. He 
was, as I have shown, upon the great subject of protection in 
perfect sympathy and harmony with Washington, Jefferson, 
Adams, Madison, Monroe, and the others, no matter by what 
party name they were designated. ; 

I dake e , however, to call the attention of the Senate 
and the public to the close and intimate connection in our history 
between free trade and the earlier efforts to destroy the Union. 
Free trade in the United States, as re imports from abroad, 
was never seriously thought of until the Palmetto State took 
the lead in striving to destroy the Union. And the avowed ob- 
ject of that incipient rebellion was to either compel this Gov- 
ernment to abdicate its own authority to collect duties or allow 
a single State to declare its independence. Slavery, of course, 
had a collateral relation to the question, but it was by no means 
prominent; the only grievance then claimed be that the pro- 
tective tariff by its reflex action interfered with the British 
market for their cotton. If you will look over the Library you 
will find the book entitled Cotton is King. In that idea was 
centered the idea of secession, if they could not make cotton 
king and dominate the people of the Northern States and the 
country. 

The question is no different to-day from what it was then so 
far as the principle is involved. Some of our Southern states- 
men come honestly, by inheritance, to the belief in free trade, 
or tariff reform so ; but how any public man outside the 
South not tied down by sectional prejudice or inherited heresy 
can support such belief, except as he would support resistance 
to constitutional government, I can not see. Our Populist 
friends, I do not mean all of them, look at only one side of the 
shield, and the youngest Populist in the United States insists 
with perfect confidence and self-assertion the absolute 
verity of his interpretation of problems which have red 
students and sages. They have deceived by the mellifluous 
platitudes of interested advocates and have with open ears re- 
ceived, and with open mouths proclaimed as very truth, anti- 
8 exploded dogmas or modern humbugs, which disappear 

e bubbles when touched with the finger of inquiry. And the 
most ignorant are the most blatant. The emptiest head can 
make the loudest noise. On every hand the observant man can 
verify the truth of Pope’s sententious lines: 

tle learning rous thing; 
As METEN oe 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 


Mr. President, I have so far confined myself to the discussion 
of the question of the power of Con to levy duties for the 
of American interests, and in such discussion I have 
quoted the great minds of the country upon whose judgment 
and action during the formative period of our national existence 
we have a right to rely. I have quoted from the almost unani- 
mous expression of our patriotic Presidents and loyal public 
men mete 1828 npon one side of the issue, and I have referređ 
upon the other side to those who at about that time originated 
free trade and its brother, State rights; to those who ugu- 
rated the theory of the right of a State to nullify the laws of the 
United States and dissolve the Union. 

I have not referred to the culars of the pending tariff 
bill, nor to the wool tariff, norin detail to the tariff or the bounty 
upon sugar, nor to any of the ifications as to particular in- 
terests which are to be affected either for life or death by this 
bill. Those are matters of detail which should come under our 
consideration only as a last resort when the ultimate determina- 
tion shall be reached, that the ordinance of the nullifiers in 1832, 
retnacted by the politicians in 1892, is to be the standard of the 
Lia Bens Congress. When that point is reached, and when it 
shall become certain that the prosperous conditions under the 
McKinley tariff of 1890 are to be entirely overthrown and dese- 


tached the four hundred and more amendments to this bill, known 
as the committee amendments, are each one of them opposed in 
2 to the amendments, and avow themselves in favor of 
ree raw material. Three of these Senators, the gentlemen ce 
resenting the Finance Committee, and having charge of the b 
are gentlemen who represent also States which in 1861 adhered 
to the State-rights and free-trade doctrines which were set out 
in the first tof the constitution of the Southern Confederacy. 

Each of these gentlemen gave his allegiance and his personal 
service either in the field or in the Confederate congress to ef- 
fectuating the supremacy of those doctrines. I do not refer in 
any personal sense to these facts of history, except so far as may 
be pertinent to the issue upon which those Senators seem now 
to occupy the position of control. They are certainly consistent 
in their belief in free trade, and honest in their opposition to 
protection. They do not dissemble nor hide their views. And 
it is therefore not improper to consider their avowed belief and 
what its success may impose, when it is considered in connec- 
tion with other facts and circumstances of common knowledge. 

The distinguished Senator from Tennessee now charged with 
the rapid transit of this bill through the Senate took occasion a 
few weeks ago to address the, Senate, and his remarks have such 
significance as representing the views of a great per which 
had already adopted a n cation resolution at Chicago, that 
I think it only fair to refer to and quote some of those remarks. 
The distinguished Senator has been a public man for nearly 
fifty yearsand has held the highest and most responsible and hon- 
0 positions with which his State could endow him. He has 
never hidden or concealed his views, and therefore on eect | 
6th last in this Senate, in sponling upon the bill for the re 
of the Federal election laws, he not excite great surprise 
when he said: . 
tion of States. ‘The United States is Corposea of separate Beaten, each sepa. 
rate State being part of the whole. = 8788 * 

In the same speech he says: 
ee Carolina, always true to the principle of State rights, needs no com- 

And— 

Rhode Island was a stalwart defender of State rights then, but how have 
the mighty fallen. 

I shall not at this time attempt any controversion of these ut- 
terances, but simply present them as be: upon the relation 
now held by the Democratic party to the tariff question in the 
United States. 

Aside from the implied guaranty of protection which itis pre- 
sumed the Government must maintain towards its citizens while 
exercising 1 of suffrage (the law to effectuate which 
has been repealed by the Democratic party in this Congress), what 
power of self-preservation does the Government possess if the 
right to protect our industrial interests by tariff legislation is 
unconstitutional, as declared by the Chicago convention? With 
these two powers denied, how sadly true it is, as the Senator 
from Tennessee says, of this Government that— 

It is simply an aggregation of States! 

But the Senator from Tennessee is not by any means alone in 
his support of State rights or of the Chicago platform. 

Certain gentlemen in Richmond on Decoration Day gave vig- 
orous expression to certain statements regarding the controversy 
which had its undoubted origin in free trade and State rights 
doctrine. A reverend orator there said: r 

At Appomattox, Puritanism, backed by overwhelming numbers and un- 


resources, valled. But brute force can not settle questions of 
right and wrong. king men do not judge the merits of a cause by the 
measure of its success; and I believe 


The world shall yet decide . 
In truth’s clear, far-off light,” 
that the South was in the right; that her cause was just; that the men who 
took up arms in her defense were patriots, who had even better reason for 
What ay, did than had the men who fought at Concord, Lexington, and 
Bunker Hill; and that her coercion, whatever good may have resulted or 
may hereafter result from it, was an outrage on liberty. [Applause.] 
0 + 0 0 0 * 


Their example bids us nobly live for the principles for which they 8 

fought and died the principle of State sovereignty and home ruie, on whi 

this Government was wisely founded by our fath without which no vast 
CCC ANATA and faperatiens 

ra y the coun a choice een anarc 

return to which is —— to the preservation of the life of the Re- 


like ours can 


crated, it will then be our duty to do the best we can to save a | public. 


plank or a spar or a mast here and there from the general | 


wreck. 
But as Senators of the United States, while this contest is be- 


ing waged, ought we not to take into our full view and give our | grand marshal of the day; when Governor O Fe 


serious consideration to collateral evidences everywhere observ- 
able, that the situation is threatened again by the revival of is- 
sues which lead only in one direction? The tariff bill is only a 
step, but an important step toward wholly sectionalizing again 
the people of the United States. The Senators who have at- 


What significance this may have had as the utterance of a 
i preacher is of little consequence. But that it was de- 
ivered on an occasion when ex-Governor Fitzhugh Lee was 
but lately 
a Representative in Congress, and Gen. Wade Hampton, late a 
Senator in this Chamber and now a salaried officer of the United 
States, were participants in the celebration; when delegations 
from South Carolina, bearing palmetto branchesin their hands, 
and the Maryland delegation, under command of Gen. Bradley 


T. Johnson, joined vociferously in the cheering, and not a word 


of criticism or expression of shame was heard, gives ground for 

‘some slight feeling of inquiry as to what part or lot the United 

a Government might properly have had in the grand ju- 
eer 

The same paper also says: 

At a reunion of Confeđerate cavalry veterans to-day Gen. Rosser deliv- 
ered a characteristic tirade, in which he spoke of the Union Army as an 
army of locusts, devouring the substance of Virginia, and alot of substi- 
tutes for men who remained at home and made money and now draw 1 58 
sions. He denounced the invitation of the Grand Army of the Republic to 
Atlanta, and predicted another Southern invasion of Yankees, who would 
destroy the Confederate monuments. 

Some tender apologists for Gen, Rosser are given to saying 
that he is a well-known sensation-maker, but I have not yet seen 
any attempt to prove that the statements of either of those ora- 
tors are not the logical outcome of the doctrines of free trade 
and State rights. If the ordinance of South Carolina in 1832 
was right, and if the third section of the Chicago platform of 
1892 was right, and if the doctrine of the Senator from Tennes- 
see’upon State rights was correct, and if the free-trade theories 
of the Senators from Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas are true 
and correct, then the utterances of Rev. Mr. Cave and Gen. Ros- 
ser are logical and just. There is just that logical relation be- 
tween them all, that it may as well be accepted in that way. 

But the whole category are wrong. Free trade is wrong, as 
nullification was wrong, and as disunion and secession were 
wrong. Each one is wrong because each other is wrong. No 
matter how or when or where they may spring up and live a 
short and troublesome life, they will die. The Senate and the 
Government should always be ready to hasten their death, be- 
cause in whatever form they appear they are maladies which 
threaten the Republic. The remedy is obvious, and its speedy 
administration is indicated by passing events. 

No believer in the principle of protection could logically join 
in therebellion of 1861, because that trouble was founded almost 
wholly upon opposition to protection. If any person holding de- 
cided views in favor of protection to American industry ever 

rticipated in that act of secession or engaged under its banner, 
8 was enlisted under false ee or misunderstood the issue. 
That issue was higher and broader and more important than the 
rightof property in slaves, although the latter was the most ap- 
parent to the casual observer. 

Thatissue botween free trade and protection affected every 
citizen in his home, over the country at large, and the irre- 
pressible conflict“ referred to by Lincoln and by Seward was 
more largely a conflict between the two principles which alter- 
nately had dominated the realms of trade and commerce, manu- 
factures, and agriculture than between the slaveholder and the 
abolitionist. Slavery wasanexistent fact and a condition repug- 
nant alike to justice and wisdom, but in the warfare between 
decent protection to free labor and that free trade which wanted 
to extend slavery over the Territories, the servile condition was 
crushed to death. No honest tears were shed over slavery, and 
when free trade finally meets its fate it will deserve no wake. 
But the Democratic party, which has long been an ardent an- 
tagonist of protection, and which finally in 1892 resolved itself 
into a supreme court, has decided the utter invalidity of any 
tariff law which protects American over foreign productions. 

To this decision of the supreme court of Democracy President 
Cleveland avowed his allegiance. A 88 of the Senators 
in this body kneeled in suppliance to the new platform, while the 
people of the entire South cried amen!“ Democratic Senators 
stood by the platform so long as avowals and buncombe speeches 
constituted the whole duty of Democratic statesmanship. But 
when it came to making a tariff law, and perhaps other laws as 
well, when constituents were clamoring and delegations were 
pressing, then these original free trade, antiprotection, tariff- 
reform protectionists took the Wilson bill from the House, cov- 
ered it all over with specific protective patches, and when called 
to account for violating the Chicago platform they profanely 
say of the platform what Vanderbilt was charged with saying 
of the public. 

There isalways something sad about the passing away of a great 
party. One feels lonely even when the halting and decrepit old 
sinner who has been our neighbor for years degenerates into 
hissecond childhood and becomes the byword and laughingstock 
of his own family. When the utterances of the old man fail to 
command even the respectful attention of his own children, as 
has beenand is being shown daily, I hope that we, the minorit 
of unregenerate protectionists in this Congress, may be pardon 
for expressing at least a word of kindly sympathy for the poor 
old Democratic party. Right here in this Senate Democratic 
Senators have given the Chicago platform the cut direct, and in 
some hundreds of different places in the pending tariff bill the 
have inserted protection pins. These have become most - 
tating to the few remaining stalwart and stanch free-trade 
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Democrats, who thought the platform meant what it said. My 
distinguished friend, the Senatorfrom Missouri, comes limping 
to the confessional and says with tears in his eyes: 


We had to do it. We could not help ourselves. We wanted free wool, 
free lead, free iron, free raw materials, and free everything, but we could 


not get them. Our fellow Democrats will not let us follow the party plat- 
form. Thave done the best I could and the blame must rest where it be- 
ongs. 


Mr. President, what Republican heart was not touched with 
this tale of woe? And how does it leave our old troublesome 
neighbor, the Democratic party? Stabbed and wounded and 
mocked at in the house of its friends—its platform attacked and 
violated, scoffed at and derided. How ! 

And again, only a few days ago, a Democratic gentleman [Mr. 
RAYNER] said in another place amid ‘‘ripples of laughter and 
bursts of applause,” concerning one of the solemn pledges of the 
Democratic platform, the one pledging the repeal of the State 
bank tax, that the platform might as well have pledged the re- 
peal of the ten commandments. I believe after all the struggle 
the House of Representatives has refused to repeal the 10 per 
cent tax on State bank speculation. And even Hon. WILLIAM M. 
SPRINGER, a Democratic gentleman of my own home, who is a 
candidate for Congress there, in a lengthy speech the otherday, 
presumably delivered to his constituents, took the ground that 
the Democratic platform was entirely wrong in its effort to open 
up and revive again the miserable old State bank system. 

What is about to happen, Mr. President, when such heresies 
are allowed? Every plank and resolution of that great platform 
has heretofore been as sacred in the eyes of all true, believing, 
sugar-tariff Democrats as is the image of the great Buddha to 
the poor Hindoo upon the banks of the Ganges. 

Mv. President, section 10 of the Chicago platform is perhaps 
the most exquisite piece of satire to be found anywhere in pollt- 
ical literature. Its author deserves canonization and a consul- 
generalship, at least, for the wonderful discovery that— 

The Democratic party is the only party that has ever given the country a 
foreign policy consistent and vigorous, compelling respect abroad and in- 
spiring confidence at home. 

I am gratified to say right here that I read in the dispatches 
this morning that a convention of freemen in the islands of Ha- 
wali is now in session forming a constitution for a republican 
government, and A themselves to come to the United 
States and ask n for admission in our Union when the Re- 
publicans elect the next President and get the next Congress. 

I have no wish to be cruel or to dwell upon painful subjects, 
but the few lines just quoted, taken in connection with the re- 
cent report of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate upon Hawaiian matters, only emphasizes the sadness which 
I feel, not only for my friends upon the othar side of this Cham- 
ber, but for that trembling relic, the Democratic party, whose 
only garment is the tattered and torn remnant of the Chicago 
platform of 1892. 

Now, Mr. President, when it appears that plank after plank 
of that wonderful piece of architecture constructed at Chicago 
in 1892 is being daily ignored by the very builders who created 
it; whenits prototype, the South Carolina ordinance of 1832, has 
long passed into oblivion; when great Democratic leaders ridi- 
cule its pretentions to judicial interpretation; when active and 
deserving Democratic legislators make fun ofits attempt to open 
the door for the flooding of the country with alleged currency— 
a currency that, like the unrepentant sinner, does not know that 
its redeemer liveth; when that plank, which expresses its hor- 
ror at the existence of ‘trusts and combines,” did not prevent 
liberal contributions from one or more of those trusts being used 
to elect a Democratic President; [ say when these things are ap- 
parent, is it not about time to stop a bit and kick the friendless 
oid eo out upon the waste pile? 

here is the necessity for a new tariff law? Iam ready and 
Willing to join in almost any sort of a tribute to the ability and 
integrity, industry and versatility of the three Senatorial graces 
from Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas, whose great work has so 
far contributed largely to our entertainment, although it can 
hardly be said to have enthused the country. I will give m 
full consent, even, that they may copyright the whole bill as it 
stands—Wilsonism, Mills bill, income tax, Jones’s amendments 
and all—to have and to hold as vested rights to themselves and 
their heirs and assigns forever. I am even willing as a peace 
measure to quietly lay it away with the Democratic platformin 
some place of storage for second-hand political lumber. Get 
it out of Congress! Let the-McKinley law remain! With all its 
faults it is by far the best! Let the Americans have achance. 
Let true American policy hold a place in our legislation. I be- 
lieve that Americans haye yet some rights in this country, and 
that the interests and industries of American producers and 
consumers are entitled to a higher consideration than the capi- 
talists and manufacturers of foreign countries, or the importers 
and dealers in foreign wares. 
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The McKinley law is not a perfect law, and when we again get 
control of the a iayl as of the United States we will revise it, 
unless a commission is appointed to do itin the meantime. We 
will revise it upon the line of reasonable protection to American 
industry and to the great body of the laborers in this country. 
I can not let the opportunity go by without saying that in this 
Republic we can not afford, if we mean that this Government as 
a republic shall endure, to adopt a policy which will result in 
pauperizing and degrading the great laboring population of our 
country. My chief end and aim in the revision of the tariff is 
simply to put our industries on a plane where they can live and 
where they will have no excuse for the reduction of wages to 
the great body of the laboring people of our county. Our 1 
lican institutions demand it; intelligence and schools and all 
that is good in society and Government demand that the wages 
of the great poy of the people of this country shall be main- 
tained at reasonable rates. Humanity demands it. 

Mr. President, I have detained the Senate longer than I ex- 
pected when I commenced my remarks. I perhaps owe an apol- 
ogy to the Senate for doing so. I have not been er Swe: to ob- 
struct fair progress in the consideration of the bill. I have 
always favored due consideration of all measures that might 
come before the Senate, and the Senate can not afford to divest 
itself of the right and authority to insist and secure such due 
consideration. But while I haveentertained these views, I have 
felt that it is not the policy or ought not to be the policy of 
either party to undertake to delay, beyond reasonable considera- 
tion, any measure which may properly come before the Senate 
of the United States for its action. 

I will refer while I am on my feet to a very few other matters 
which have been discussed in connection with the agricultural 
schedule that has been under consideration for some days. I 
have made no remarks upon that particular branch of the tariff 
bill, but I desire to say, in the first place, that even though the 
agricultural products of the country are not directly protected, 
I mean by a duty upon wheat and corn and such articles, yet I 
maintain that a protective policy is in the interest of the agri- 
culturists as well as the manufacaurers. 

The very condition of this country to-day proves it, because 
when the mills are shut up, when the mines are closed, when 
the factories are closed, when men are out of work and conse- 

uently out of money, the result is that they can not buy what 
they want and what they ought to have as good citizens and as 
freemen in this country. So, evenif agricultural products have 
no specific duties laid upon them, I maintain that it is in the 
interest of the farmers that a protective tariff should be main- 
tained upon manufactures and other articles, because men at 
work, getting good wages in the mills and prosperous, create 
a market for the products of the agriculturists surrounding 
them. 

But I maintain at the same time that we ought to give protec- 
tion to the agriculturists directly as well as to the manufac- 
turers. My distinguished friend from Missouri [Mr. VEST] says: 
“Oh, protection to agricultural products is a mere myth.” I 
say if it is a myth why should you object? He says it is a fraud. 
How is it a fraud? If it gives no protection it ought not to be 
considered a fraud. The Democratic party in their platform 
denounce protection as a fraud, because it did give protection, 
and then they turn around and say because they think pro- 
tection does not give protection to wheat and other articles it 
is a fraud as well. I say when $15,000,000 and more of wheat 
and corn is coming into this country, it certainly does no harm 
and it may do some good to maintain a protective tariff; and so 
far as I am concerned I should make it so high as to prohibit 
the importation of foreign wheat and corn into this country from 
any other country. 

A good deal has been said about these Southern articles and 
justly said. The time will come, if we break down the bars, so 
that agricultural products can come from all the rest of the 
world, when the people upon the seacoast will care nothing for 
the corn and wheat in the Mississippi Valley, but will get it 
under the very laws of trade and commerce from the outside na- 
tions that can bring it here in their big vessels with scarcely 
any tariff rates whatever, 

ut, Mr. President, I want to refer to another thing before I 
sitdown. Under a vote of the Senate I believe just about the 
time I returned to my seat, what is called barbed wire was put 
upon the free list. Mr. President, it is assumed that that was 
done as a sortof sop to the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. ALLEN], and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE], 
that they might be induced to vote for the tariff bill upon its 
final passage. -I do not believe there was any occasion for giv- 
ing them any special favor by placing any items on the free list 
in order to secure their votes. They have seemed to be pretty 
loyal 1 the Democratic party from the time that they were 
sworn in. 


be the 


But whatever ma, 
has been put upon the free 1 
pose to put wire of all kinds and iron and steel out of which fence 


urpose, barbed wire, fence wire, 
t, and 1 understand there is a pur- 


wire is made on the free list. There are about 3 
not more than forty now-mills manufacturing fence wire in th 
country. More than half of the wire manufactured is made in 
mills located in the State which my honored friend [Mr. PAL- 
MER] and myself represent. In the city of Joliet the only mills 
that are in operation there to-day I understand are manufactur- 
ing fence wire, and the only source of employment of the great 
body of laboring people of that city, where there are other large 
mills as well but not in operation, is found in those mills manu- 
facturing wire. Yet those mills are to be closed up if putt 
this article on the free list should have thateffect, as is alleged. 

I have a letter here from a distinguished gentleman whose 
name I am not at liberty to give because the letter was not 
written to me, in which he says: 

I notice that the Senate Finance Committee proposes so pisce barbed wire 
on she free list, and while I feel that the matter has already had your kind 
attention— 

Referring to a gentleman in the other House— 
perhaps a word from me may not be out of place. The fact is that there are 
about forty barbed-wire factories at presentin the United States. There 
were over fifty, but the competition has forced some ten or fifteen concerns 
out of business d the past twelve months, and if this additional disas- 
ter should coms upon the business it is hard to estimate the damage. Per- 
sonally I ref to you—and I would be willing to show you our books at any 
time—that during the year 1893, when we were working between three and 
four hundred men, our loss was over $22,000 for the year, saying nothing of 
interest on the investment. 

There are employed in the barbed-wire factories in America between eight 
and ten thousand men, and in producing the wire from the raw material 
there are between fifteen and twenty thousand more, and to-day we are sell- 
ing barbed wire at actual cost. The result of Putting it upon the free list, I 
feel, will be apparent to you. Ewouldonly add that it seems some foreigners 
arealready anticipatinga move of this kind, as we have received letters from 
New York agents of foreign concerns wishing to buy barbed-wire machine 
for export. I donotsee why any foreign country should be entitled to this 
E when the fact is that they never knew of barbed wire until it was 

troduced by American brain and American capital. 


Barbed wire is selling—I understand from another letter which 
I have not with me to-day, and I believe my colleague verifiesit 
by his own experience in dealing in the article in order to fence 
his farm—at from 2+ to 22 cents a pound to-day. A sufficient 
amount of barbed wire to fence any quarter section of landis the 
merest bagatelle so far as the wire itself is concerned. It is so 
cheap, as my distinguished colleague said, they might almost 
as well give it away 

Vet it is proposed by the Senators in charge of this bill that 
that article shall be putupon the free list so as to tickle the fancy 
of some farmer out in the western part of Nebraska i ing 
that barbed wire is a terrible oppression to him. I say it is the 
duty of the Senate, it seems to me, to look not only after the ag- 
ricultural people but to the great body of laboring men who are 
out of employment and those who are engaged in the mills that 
are still running. Some of them will be thrown out of employ- . 
ment if we undertake to put these articles upon the free list, es- 
pecially if the amendments yet suggested are to be adopted by 
the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, I beg pardon for detaining the Senate so long. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President 

Mr.HOAR. Will the Senator from Illinois permit me to make 
a 3 in regard to his colleague's last sentence, which 
should go with it? 

Mr. PALMER. I yield for that purpoen. 

Mr. HOAR., I wish to say in regard to the matter of barbed 
wire that there is the largest wire factory in the world in the 
city where dwell. Its managers formerly and now, from the 
time it grew up from an industry almost within the command of 
asingle blacksmith, have been my neighbors and friends. That 
factory is a very good illustration of the operation of a tariff. 

When I first came into the other House in 1869, protection to 
that industry was a very important matter indeed. Its presi- 
dent used to come to Washington when a tariff bill was up, to 
be careful of the phraseology which would affect that interest, 
and of course, being the largest concern in my neighborhood 
and managed by my friends (although I gave such service as [ 
could to every other industry), I was expected especially to un- 
derstand something about that. 

Time went onand finally the question became to them of impor- 
tance, not so much that their wire should be protected as whether 
there should be a heavy proportionate duty on the steel blooms 
and billets, and other articles which were their-material, and 
the question concerned the Pennsylvania representatives in ad- 
justing the duties between those two important questions. Fi- 
nally the production advanced so that they made their own 
steel. They rolled the rods to a very small size instead of im- 
porting the rods from England as formerly. 

Before I came on this winter I consulted with the managers 
of that institution, and they said that they were entirely indif- 
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ferent, so far as they were personally concerned, as to the mat- 
ter of a duty. They were most of them protectionists, because 
they considered that the general pr ity of the country de- 

upon the protective system and all their trade depends 
upon the extent of the market. I do not know whether they 
answered the inquiries sent out by the Committee on Finance. 

I will state the condition of that industry now. This great 
concern can support itself pretty well. They have capital; they 
have men of wealth in concern; they have organization; 
they have patents, and they can support themselves pretty well 

tany foreign capitalist who attempts to run in and put 
down their market. 

But there are growing up all over the Northwest, close to the 
material and close to the market, where the freight is not a 

t of the cost, smaller concerns; some in St. Louis, several in 

is, some in other Western States. I do not know how 

many there may be in Illinois, but probably five or ten estab- 
lishments. 

Mr. CULLOM. I understand at this time about one-half of 
the fence wire made in the country is manufactured in the State 
of Illinois. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, these growing and starting industries 
need this protection which the big establishment of my con- 
stituents has got past. Therefore, while I have no interest as 
representing any constituency, I know very well that the wire 


ustry of the Northwest the Middle States, which is grow- 
ing u pends vaty tpi e ba against the sending in a 
oi 85 of German and 


nglish wire to the market, —— 

em down and then raising the price. My constituents w 

stand it now. They can stand against the lishman, and they 
will survive. They will suffer perhaps for a few years, but they 
will survive. 

IT wanted to add that statement to the statement of my friend 
from Illinois. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iam glad to have had it made. 

Py aSa Milled] DAE TAA soy ORANE Gemma, 
very eheap i x ve my wever, 
say very often that protection cheapens. I should doubt the 
wisdom, if that doctrine is true, of any further protection, for it 
seems to me now that it is as low as it 3 reach, and 
if it be further protected I fear it will be troyed. Lagree 
with my colleague in regard to the production of barbed wire in 
ourState. Itseems to be cheap enough; and I sympathize very 
much with the letters that we have received in relation to the 
further protection not of wire but of the material of which the 
wire is made. But to that I shall call attention at some future 


time. 

Mr. President, I have no desire to attempt a general answer 
to the remarks of my gore oe which were prepared with care. 
I congratulate him on the ability with which he has presented 
the question pen — to — 1 ee. 7 — 

colleague myse: m on many ts. Our 
diferences are amicable. We both have too much sense to sup- 
pose that a difference of opinion is a ground of personal contro- 


versy. 
colleague speaks of the North. He speaks of sectional in- 
eons: He comments on the fact that this bill isin the hands of 

ntlemen who re 2 arr ty = Southern Mo anil 3 

speaks again of Northern industries. colleague 

longs to the North. Idonot. The State we represent does not 
belong to the North. The State werepresent extends in its ge- 
ography from the Lakes to the Gulf. The State of Illinois ex- 
tends, as its geography is known, from Lake Michigan to the 
union of the Ohio Mississippi Rivers. It is 3 a 
na le stream, by one of great rivers of the West, with 
the Gulf of Mexico, and I anticipate a. time when Lake Michi- 
gan will be connected with the Gulf by navigable waters. 

It is not, therefore, possible for me to regard the State of Il- 
linois as being a part of the North. It isa part of the Ameri- 
can Union, and it owes no allegiance to the Northeast, although 
many of its most valuable citizens are rants from New 

d and other States of the North and of the East. The. 
are, however, thoroughly naturalized; they are Illinoisans, an 
Shey ara proud of the State: they recognize its importance and 
its influence, and they are devoted to its interests; never ceas- 
ing, however, to remember their obligations to our common 
country. Therefore the argument of my TET r based on 
his complaints of sectionalism in the pending , and his at- 
tempt to revive old controversies and old bitternesses, will be 
lost upon the people of our State. 

Mr.CULLOM. Iimycolleage willallow me, I have madenoat- 
tempt whatever toreviveold bitternesses. What I havesaid was 


more historical than otherwise, with the greatest kindness and 
with the greatest desire that the people of this country shall 
unite in the policy to protect their own 

Mr. PALMER. Somewhat unnecessarily, I think, my col- 


league spoke of the speech made by agentlemanat Richmond the 
other day—a Mr. Cave. I understand he-is a minister of thé 
gospel of peace, and, very much like that glass of men, he some- 
times forgetshismission. My colleague alluded to the speech of 
Gen. Rosser, who, I understand, wasa very brave and, I am told, 
valuable Confederate soldier. Hespentmay years in the extreme 
Northwest—I think, in Minnesota—and has never been distin- 
guished for his loyalty tothe Democratic party. I think he is one 
of what we call the unreconstructed rebels, resembling very much 
a class we have at the North, the unsatisfied Union men—men 
who would fight on and fight ever at a great distance from the 
smell of gunpowder. Ido not know why my colleague has ad- 
verted to this, unless he supposes it should have some influence 
upon the vote of the Senate on the pending bill; or some in- 
fluence upon the country hereafter in judging of this measure. 
I will state to my colleague that he is in the condition this 
year thatI was in four years ago; he isacandidate for the Senate 
now as I was then. My colleague at that time very kindly came 
to Illinois, and on various occasions said to the people that they 
could do very much better than to elect me to the Senate. Per- 
haps he was right. I can stats to my colleague now, as the boys 
sometimes say to each other, Iwill see you later on this point.” 
I shall not trouble the Senate this morning with any further re- 


ply to whathas been said on that subject. 

r. President, I stated that my ps er and I differ widely 
in our view of the relation of our State to the other States of 
the Union. Ilinois isno longer the ward of New England; and 
I confess when I hear Senators from New England defending 
the agriculture of their States and of the agriculture 
of their States I am very much inclined to think—and I trust I 
shall not be as — PRIRA when I state—that New 
England agriculture is abu tly protected. Think of it! 
of the blessings that Boston must enjoy from the follow- 
ing provisions in the pending bill: 

Beans, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


, peas, Mushrooms, and other vegetables, prepared or preserved, in 
tins, Jars, bottles, or otherwise, and pickles and sauces of all ds, 30 per 
eent ad valorem. 

Cab 2 cents each. 

Cider, 3 cents per on. 

Eggs, 3 cents per 

Eggs, yolk of, 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Honey, 10 cents per gallon. 


It does seem to me that covers about all there is of the agri- 
culture of New England. [Laughter.] In New England agri- 
culture, to speak seriously, is but a mere incident. was said 
by the Senator from New Hampshire yesterday, their villages 
supply the local market, and that they take the produce of 
their agriculture, whatever itis. With us agriculture is the 
— pare the leading pursuit I mean, of the greater part of 
our State. 

Mr. President, Illinois is perhaps to-day in itself the most in- 
dependent State in the Union. I know of no interest in Illinois 
which can be protected, penap to the injury of interests which 
do not admit of protection. For example, [llinois contains un- 
der its prairies an inexhaustible supply of coal, easily reached, 
accessible almost everywhere in the State. Of course Iuse this 
term in a restricted sense. - 

Mr. CULLOM. If my colleague will allow me, about 35,000 
square miles out of 56,000 square miles are underlaid with coal. 

Mr. PALMER. I am obliged to my colleague, not for the 
correction, but for the information as to the precise area of our 
coal fields. 

We are not producers of iron are, and Senators who will look 
at the contour of the northern boundary of the United States, 
from the Atlantic to Chicago, will observe that Chicago is at 
the southern point of Lake Michigan; the boundary then pro- 
ceeds north and west to the Pacific Ocean. By means of water 
navigation iron ore can be assembled—I think that is the phrase 
I sometimes hear—at Chicago, III., and on the line of the Illi- 
nois and Michigan Canal, or can be collected at Chicago, cheaper 
than at any other point on the American continent. 

We, then, have iron ore; we have coal. That portion of the 
State, therefore, is prepared to engage in all the industries 
which may be said to depend on manufactures. But sometimes it 
is said the boundaries of Gurago sra so immense that they in- 
cluđe many fields. Ithink it been said that bufalo havo 
been killed within the limits of Chicago; but when you escape 
the limits of Chicago, which it is somewhat difficult to do, you 
reach an agricultural region, ona that portion of it north of 
Joliet is one of wonderful fe ty, and has increased in popula- 
tion at a ratio which has astonished everybody. 

I remember in 1871, I think, at the time of the great Chicago 
fire, Illinois at once came to the front and appropriated substan- 
tially $3,000,000 to provide for the immediate wants of that great 
city. Iremember that it was the only time during my occu- 
pary of the office of governor that I ever attempted to elec- 
oneer for a bill. Iwentupon the floor and said: Gentlemen, 


if you will now do this thing, Chicago will in return more than 
repay the amount to you within ten years. I predict that in 
twenty years a circle which shall include Chicago and Joliet, 40 
miles, will contain a million of inhabitants.” Before twenty 
ears passed it contained nearer three millions than one million. 
e wonderful increase of the growth of Chicago and its imme- 
diate surroundings has astonished mankind. But the State 
outside of that circle is agricultural. Whatever burdens are 
upon that portion of the State are such as are imposed 

upon the purely agricultural regions of the Northwest. 

I say to my colleague, we do not need protection, at least we 
do not need protection to the extent of paying the price for it 
which is demanded by the States whose industries, it is said, 
can not exist without protection. j 

The fact is, Mr. Presiđent, I came into the Senate feeling that 
this Republic, with its 70,000,000 inhabitants—anticipating a 
little—with its sea coast, its lake coast, its rivers, its fertile 
soils, its prairies underlaid with coal, and its mountains filled 
with minerals, was the most independent nation on earth. 
Now, I hear that it is pro to impose upon the agricultural 

tion of Illinois a tariff on the lumber which is needed to 
Build our houses, and I find there are gentlemen claiming pro- 
tection for the South, that the borders of the Pacific and Puget 
Sound demand protection, and the forests of the North demand 
rotection for lumber, and the people of the agricultural por- 
n of the States are called upon to submit toa tax to support 
those industries. 

There is no industry that Lean think of which doesnot need pro- 
tection. Ifyou listen to the Senators from the West, they want 
promis to which the agriculturists of Illinois must contribute. 

have spoken of the forests. I k of the iron and the coal, 
and I speak of the industries of New England. Theyall need 
protection and ean not exista moment without it. When you 
talk about withdrawing taxes they say, Lou are destroying an 
industry; we can do nothing without protection.” Where does 
the burden fall? It falls upon those interests which can not be 
protected. 

My colleague says that if agriculture derived no direct bene- 
fit from protection, still he would favor protection to others for 
the indirect advantages agriculture might enjoy. 

Mr. CULLOM. L hope my colle would not put me in the 
attitude of saying that agriculture derives no benefit from pro- 
tection. 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, no, Mr. President, I understood my col- 
league to insist that the indirect benefits to be derived from pro- 
tection would compensate for the direct burden. I can not see 
it in that way. = 

Mr. President, I do believe the protection afforded by tariff 
laws is wrong. It is not very important to argue whether they 
are tariffs for revenue with incidental protection or not. My 
colleague quoted the Democratic fathers. If they had been told 
in terms that it was within the power of Congress to make pro- 
tection the principal object, and revenue the incident, they 
would have revolied against it, they would have rejected i t; and 
and eyen now, if Old Hickory was told that he was quoted to 
support that doctrine he would turn in his grave. 

the way, Mr. President, I want to state one thing which 
strikes me very curiously. My colleague and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR} particularly, are enthusiasticin their 
admiration of Gen. Jackson. Perhaps it is a pretty late senti- 
ment with them, but it is a sentiment. 

Mr. CULLOM. Not at all. 

Mr. PALMER. It reminds me very much of a remark made 
by a preacher in Madison County, a very stern man. He was 
charging upon another man an offense for which the person 
charged quoted the example of David. He said; David was 
God's chosen servant, and David was guilty of the very offense 
you charge me with.” Said the minister: It s me as 
very singular that a rascal never quotes David except about 
things where David was a rascal. David's virtues are over- 
looked.” The Senators quote Gen. Jackson upon a point like 
this, but his virtues in other respects they have never been 
able to perceive. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator doubt that Gen. Jackson's love 
for the Union and his love of country have been praised by every 
patriotic American of whatever party? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, I think they have been. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, as he is relatin 
anecdotes, for which he is famous, late in Gen. Jackson’s Ad- 
ministration, after the famous nullification proclamation, he 
age 5 a Wiis, which = os time was the very hotbed 
of New Englan iggery, an ey gave him the degree of 
Tomor of laws in Harvard College aad made to him a speech in 

in 

Mr. PALMER. Which the general understood, no doubt. 

Mr. HOAR. He was told by some wag that he must 


in the same language, which rather bothered him, but it is said 
he finally got out of the difficulty by delivering this Latin ora- 


tion: 
E pluribus unum. Sine qua non.” [Laughter.] 
Mr. PALMER. I have nodoubtthat was popular, and is still. 


But Gen. Jackson is quoted for wrong purposes. I think he was 
right in the abstract, but wrong in the concrete. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iask my colleague if he thinks Gen. Jackson 
was wrong in his declaration in respect to a protective tariff? 

Mr. PALMER. I think not. I think Gen. Jackson has been 
misunderstood. Iam satisfied that protection in the sense it 
is now urged ought to be rejected even by any admirer of Gen. 
Jackson. 

But I desire to state the views I entertain in regard to this 
question in opposition to those of my colleague. I state that in 
my belief IIlinois has in it various industries; but, although 
there may be interests like those about which I spoke afew 
months ago, minor industries like barbed wire, which I should 
be willing to see protected—as in this controversy I discover 
that in most eases we look after our own, though a few of us 
have enough broad patriotism to forget ourselves—I disagree 
with my colleague in another thing. é 

I never have yet believed and I do not now believe the decla- 
ration that the prosperity of the United States has been pro- 
moted or advanced by protection. Senatorsspeak of protection. 
My colleague this morning spoke of the opinions of the fathers 
of the past. Without controverting them, without criticising 
his application of them, I have to say that, in my judgment, the 
man who overlooks facts, who supposes that this matter of pro- 
tection has been been beneficial to this country, or has promoted 
its prosperity, would be as wise, and is as wise, as the man who, 

d empty a teacup of water into the great river Niagara just 
above the falls, and suppose the river had been raised by t 
slight contribution. - 

Mr. President, the United Statesof America have grown great 
and p rous in defiancs of all these embarrassments. Our 
rich soils, our immigration, our energy and thrift, have made 
us aa iat and great, and is a mere bagatelle. It 
isl y mischievous, like the prick of a finger with a thorn. 
It may in some instances have advantages of a poultice upon 
a small burn and to that extent affeet our interests. It has been 
used largely, as protection goes, as a means of gathering spe- 
cific advantages to 25 interests; and we have got to con- 
sider the question in this light. 5 

If we were to revise the whole subject of the revenue laws and 
cease to regard the preparation of a tariff bill as involving more 
than the power of Congress to lay and collect taxes and duties, or if 
we treat protection as a secondary idea—while something has 
been done incidentally I have no doubt to protect special inter- 
ests—there is no doubt we should find that that portion of such 
legislation as goes beyond the true revenue theory has been an 
unmitigated curse to this coant: Tt is a curse, in the first 
place, because it assumes too much. It assumes a right to con- 
trol the property of the people of the country, and under the 
pretence of serving all, subordinates the interests of one for the 
promotion of the interests of another. But I do not think that 
that is protection. 

It is a nuisaneé; it is unjust; and that is what is meant by the 
expressions of the Chicago Democratic platform, not that a 
tariff for revenue is improper, but that a tariff for protection is 
improper where the idea of revenue is abandoned and the at- 
tempt is made to distribute these burdens so as to promote spe- 
cial interests. 

Here is our nation. I use the word ‘‘nation,” although I am 
a States’ rights man; I differ with my colleague in this: I be- 
lieve this is a Union of States. I believe in E piuribus unum,” 
which Gen. Jackson seems to have thought was good Latin. I 
believe in an indissoluble Union. But here is this mighty na- 
tion of ours, and here we sit discussing questions that concern 
all the States. 

Somebody says the tariff on horses ought to be adjusted in 
reference to the fact that there is a herd of Mexican horses down 
South, and that in Canada they raise horses. The problem is to 
find some way which will protect the horse growers, but it must 
be so done as to impose no burden on anybody. By the 8 k it 
is aif excellent pony or an excellent horse that is brought into 
this country. I buy a horse because I think it is to my interest 
to buy him, and I think I will be benefited by it; but the other 
rule is, you shall not buy this pony without paying an extra 
price for him, although you want him and he will suit you better 
than any other, but you must buy a pony from a man right close 
to you, your neighbor, and the American horse jockies on the 
line of Maine and the States that border upon Canada—because 
it does not extend any further—must have the advantage of deal- 
iss Palio their fellows just across the line. 

ere are two ponies—one of these ponies may have alittle more 
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value than the other, and I can get them atthe same price; but 
the duty must be imposed for the benefit of the horse jockey on 
the one side of the line so that he may have an advantage over the 
horse jockey on theotherside. Soitgoes. But without mean- 
ing to depreciate the importance of this subject, [ say we sit here 
attempting to adjust the commerce of a great Pe We in 
the first place admit that we have a right to doit without refer- 
ence to the revenue power; and then we undertake in our wis- 
dom to attempt to adjust all these industries; we undertake to 
correct the mistakes of the Almighty God, who made the great 
rivers and prairies and plainsand mountains, and we will punish 
somebody because he lives at one place and not at another. 

Again, here is railroad transportation, and the men up in 
North Dakota have an idea if the Canadians should repeal their 
laws discriminating against our wheat, that they could reach the 
Canadian roads and reach Liverpool or Europe, the common 
market, cheaper than they could by,the American roads, or at 
least they could oppose the Canadian roads against the Ameri- 
can roads and in that way do something to rid themselves of the 
terrible burden, that ever-grasping tax upon all Northwestern 
and Western labor, railroad transportation. 

Senators say they love their own people. It reminds me a 

ood deal of what was said to be the love of John Paul Jones’s 
father for his son. It is said of the old gentleman that he had 
charge of the garden of a Scottish nobleman where there were two 
summer houses, one on eachside of the garden. He was devoted 
to symmetry, and when he would find a poaching boy in the 
garden he would shut him up in one of the summer houses, but, 
to preserve the 3 always imprisoned his own son in 
the other, so that the thing might be perfectly balanced. 

This is very much like that. You say you do not want to 
serve the people abroad, but you want to serve us; you say you 
want to serve us and you want to make us pay somebody more 
for that which we need: than we could buy it from somebody else; 

ou want to bless me by taking $20 out of my pocket if T want 
bring acheap horse across the line. Lam speaking now about 
rotection; I amspeaking about the blessings of it. The manu- 
turers of New Hampshire are afraid that some old woman 
with a basket of eggs will cross the line and come over, and some 
poor boarding-house keeper will buy the eggs of the Canadian 
old woman for a few cents léss than she could buy them from a 
New Hampshire old woman, andthat would be charged up to 
the boarders. We are thus blest, I say, by excluding us from 
commerce with those people who have to sell that which we wish 
to buy. ; . 

I have occupied all the time I intend to, except to make this 
one remark. At sometime, R hereafter I shall present 
my views upon this question in connection with the income tax. 
I believe that if the Federal Government had revenue resources 
independent of tariffs, that tariffs would be an unmitigated 
curse. It is because we need revenue that we impose duties. 
While we adhere to that principle we are right, except the fal- 
lacy of human judgment; and my learned friend from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON], my friend from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], and my 
more distinguished and solemn friend from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] 

will tell us as clearly as can be just how that ma accomplished 
that everybody will be benefited by protecting the forests of 
one State and by all the other methods of protection. By each 
of the Senators we are told that in some way everybody will be 
benefited by it. 

I repeat, again, they undertake to control the elements, to 

control the courses of the rivers, they attempt to control all 
these causes, and seek to overcome natural disadvantages, 


and put us upon a condition of perfect equality. Almighty God 
has never attempted it. I will not say it is 1 Die but it is 
absolutely childish for grave men to profess to be able to accom- 


lish these results; and when we attempt it we simply irritate 

he interests of the country without benefiting them. We may 
fill pockets, and that is perceptible, but it is a mere irritating 

rocess which interrupts and disturbs the country, and has 
N contributed to produce the miseries under which the 
country is now suffering. 

At some future time I shall present my views upon this ques- 
tion more deliberately and carefully; but I desire to say to my 
colleague now that he and I differ widely, and my colleague and 
Ihave differed all our lives. * 

Mr. ALLISON. All your lives? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes; all our lives. 

Mr. ALLISON. When you were both Republicans? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes; we differed then, because my colleague 
was a Republican for one reason and I for another. - My col- 

e describes the doleful condition of the Democratic party. 
I remember the time when my colleague belonged to a party 
that was in a much more ragged condition than the Democratic 
party is now. 

Mr. HOAR. That is impossible. 


Mr. PALMER. I am inclined to answer that in a way that 
would not hona Senatorial. But my colleague was never in a 
more miserable party than Mr. Blaine described the Republican 
party to be a few years ago. The old Whig party, I say, was 
an 5 ragged party, and my colleague was a mourner 
at its funeral. My colleague was a protectionist, and I think I 
should do him the justice to say that he became a Republican 
because he wasa protectionist. Ididnot. My colleague thinks 
he sees now the destruction of the Democratic party. I have 
seen the Democratic party ragged because it was wrong. 

Mr. CULLOM. Ido not think my colleague ever saw it in as 
bad condition as it is now. - 

Mr. PALMER. I have seen the Democratic party when it was 
wrong. Itisrightnow. I have known political parties when 
they were in extremity, because they were misunderstood. I 
know a great many good people believe now that the Democratic 
party is responsible for the present condition of the country. 

hat is echoed and reechoed on this floor; and yet thoughtful 
men know there is not a word of truth in it; thoughtful men 
know the condition of the country is the result of the exhaustion 
produced by the speculations of this country and of the whole 
world, to which 5 policies have largely contributed. 

Talk about the Democratic party being the cause of these 
troubles! We have not yet been able to pass a revenue bill. 
But our Republican friends say it was the mere anticipation, the 
mere consciousness of Democratic success that has brought dis- 
tress upon the country. The Republican party, in effect, claim 
that their financial and economic policy has produced condi- 
tions so delicate that no whisper could be uttered against it 
without destroying it; that even the possibility of a change or 
the slightest alteration in the financial policy of the country 
would destroy it. That, they claim, has produced all this de- 
struction. But I shall not pursue this line farther. 

Mr. President, the Democratic party is a live party, and it is 
right. My colleague now has lived to see the perishing of the 
party which, as he says, believed that protection was more im- 
portant than slavery. I think I recollect that my colleague said 
awhile ago that, although slavery was the ostensible ground of 
the controversy, yes rotection and free trade were the real 

uestions involved. IfI believed that I could understand how 
t was that the protectionists had to be bribed to into and 
take part in the great struggle. James G. Blaine said that the 
felt that they had no interest in fighting against the predomi- 
nant influence of slavery; no interest in ighting to maintain the 
Union; that they were for protection; and we had to bribe them 
and pay them to induce them to perform the part of patriotic 
men. 

I recollect a time during the war when the Northern protec- 
tion States were sending South and hiring negroes to fill up the 
ranks of their regiments. I remember when, on the banks of 
the Chattahoochee, 7 05 after we had crossed, a man came into 
my camp from one of the New York towns, who said he had come 
down there to get negroes to fill up their quota, {£ said, “Why 
do you not come yourselves?” ‘ Why,” he said, ‘‘ the wages in 
the North are so high and labor is so much needed, that we can 
not afford to send White men, and we want negroes; they will 
fill the ranks.” I said to him, ‘‘If I repeat that remark to my 
men, you will be thrown into the Chattahoochee River within an 
hour, and I felt like pe it myself then.” 

These States were filled with such men—no; not filled, thank 
God, for they contained many brave, magnificent, patriotic sol- 
diers—but the political authorities sent South and got negroes to 
fill up their regiments. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Illinois allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. PALMER. 


ing. 

Mr. CAREY. It is on that riche sea 
Mr. PALMER. I hope it will be very brief. 

Mr. CAREY. It will be brief. To what party did the Sena- 
tor from Illinois belong at that particular time? 

Mr. PALMER. I belonged to the party that wore the blue? 

Mr. CAREY. What political party? 

Mr. PALMER. I was a soldier. 

Mr. CAREY. All right. 

Mr. PALMER. Iwas fighting for my country, and I belonged 
to no party except the party that wore the blue and supported 
the war. 7; 

Mr. CAREY. On what political party ticket did the Sena- 
tor run when he was elected governor of the State of Illinois? 

Mr. PALMER, That of the Republican party. 

Mr. CAREY. Then the Senator became a member of that 
bad party after he knew all about it? 

Mr. PALMER. I belonged to that party, but I never lost my 
contempt for the protectionists that had to be paid to go inte 


If it is on the subject on which I am speak- 


the war; I never lost my contempt for those who hired negroes 
to take their own places in the ranks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAREY. The Democrats did not do that? 

Mr. PALMER. I do not know, and it is not very important. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Illinois permit me to 
ask him another question? 

Mr. PALMER. II it is very brief, I will. 

Mr. CAREY. What would the Senator think of a Democrat 
who, under the circumstances he has stated, would hire a sub- 
stitute? 

Mr. PALMER. I could understand howa Democrat might do 
it. I think a weak-kneed Democrat and a weak-kneed Republi- 
can are very much alike. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAREY. Then the President of the United States must 
have been weak-kneed about that time? 

Mr.PALMER. Yes; Ithink hewas. AndIrecollectanother 
gentleman, your candidate at the same time, who was in the 
same category. I do not think any more of either of them on 
that account, and they were alike, too, in some other particu- 


lars. 

Mr. CAREY. On another subject I wish to ask the Senator 
a question before he sits down, not on the political side; but there 
are two sides to this question. One side believes in protection 
and the other side 9 in something else. Does the Sena- 
tor believe in absolute free trade, if it were possible, in this coun- 


try? 

Mee. PALMER. If there was no demand for reyenue I should 
be for free trade. â 7 : 

Mr. CAREY. There is the difficulty. We raise, I think, in 
ordinary times—that is, we did before the depression commenced, 
$203,000,000-——— : 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator must pardon me for not going 
into that branch of the case, for I was speaking on another point. 

Mr. CAREY. The question is on the very point. e im- 

rted in 1892, thatis before the depression commenced, of sugar, 

a, and coffee—— z 

Mr. PALMER. I must decline answering the question. It 
involves an argument, and I have no time now to go into it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 
Senator from Illinois declines to yield further. 

Mr. PALMER. I have said all I desire to say; indeed, I have 
been betrayed into saying more than I intended. 

T have said that my colleague is mistaken. My colleague may 
have his own reasons for his belief. I think my colleague was a 
protectionist per se. My colleague remained with the Whig 
party, and was present at its funeral and wore crape, I believe; 
of course, that may not be quite correct—but my colleague is 
naturally a e e He is a Republican, as I take it, mainly 
because of protection. Iam not. I was a Republican because I 
hated slavery. Iwasresentfulofitsaggressions. Butitisanold 
story and need not be repeated. I detested it; I thought it ar- 
r t; Ithought it desired to exercise a property influence upon 
this country as property. I had watched the struggle of Gen. 
Jackson when he fought with the money power—the national 
banks—and [had watched the influence ofslavery. Iam now fight- 
ing against the despotism of trusts and the protection of these 
other interests which demand that my constituents, the people 


who work on the farms, shall be taxed and assessed and burdened; 


and I am trying to save them from being deceived by this catch- 
word ‘ protection.” 

Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. PALMER. ‘Iam through. I have exhausted my time, 
and yield the floor. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President 

Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. CULLOM. For a remark. 

Mr. HIGGINS. if the Senator from Illinois is himself going 
to vote against trusts he will have a very good chance to do that 
right away by voting against the proposed sugar duties. 

Mr. PALMER. That is possibly true. : 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I do not care to continue to 
take up the time of the Senate by any controversy with my col- 
league. We have always got along very friendly together, and 
I trust we always shall. I do not care now to reply to the pony 
argument that my colleague makes or the argoment based upon 
a reference to the old woman of New Hampshire. It seems to 
me that the great question and there can be no doubt about the 
magnitude of the question as to what the policy of the Govern- 
ment is, whether it is in its interest that we shall have protec- 
tion or free trade or a tariff for revenue only) is one that cannot 
be trifled with. It is a question that can not be put down by 


mere suggestions of pony importations. 
I wish to say to my colleague and to the Senate that whatever 
may be the motives influencing men in this country, which re- 
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sulted in the domination of the Republican ty for twenty- 
five or thirty years in this country, everybody knows that there 
never has been a period in the history of the country when all 
the people were so prosperous as they were during the period of 
the reign—if I may use that term—of the eee party. 
Why? Because its policy was in the interests of the great body 
of the people. It built up its industries. It put everybody to 
work. The result was an increase in the aggregation of wealth 
unequaled in the history of any nation upon the globe; and every- 
body knows that to be true. 

My colleague says that the condition of the country now is 
charged by us, and of course he means wrongfully, to the pros- 
poct of whatthe Democratic party willdo. Isay, whatever may 

the fact, it is passing strange that the moment it was known 
that the Democratic party was coming into power in all the 
litical branches of the Government, that moment the industries 
began to ey Beg and the laboring men began to suffer for work 
and for bread. How does that come if it is not the result of the 
fear of the people that their declarations in their national con- 
vention that protection was unconstitutional and a fraud, that 
business and labor in a measure ceased and hard times began 
and became worse and worse. My colleague says it was the re- 
sult of the policy of the Republican party. How is it proven 
that itis the result of the policy of the Republican party when 
the conditions did not prevail until after the Democratic party 
was known to be coming into power? That is all I desire to say 
upon that subject. 

Now, Mr. President, my colleague takes issue with me in a 
friendly way because of what I have said with reference to the 
history of the country in relation to a protective tariff. It is 
true, as my colleague says, I have always believed in protection. 
I believe in it now as strongly and firmly as I believe in any po- 
litical doctrine to dominate a great nation. I want to say tomy 
colleague and my friends upon the other side that I am strictly 
in line with the fathers of the country of all parties until John 
C. Calhoun concluded to adopt the other side of the question 
and instituted a position in favor of free trade. My colleague 
says he believes in secession, in States rights; itis pretty hard 
to discriminate between the use of the two words, but I want to 
quote him correctly. 

Mr. PALMER. Killing a man and the power to kill him are 
identical, substantially. 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not believe in the doctrine of States’ 
rights, or that this nation is an aggregation of States. I believe 
it isan aggregation of the people of all the States; and that it 
is above the States within the constitutional limits prescribed. 
I believe in the doctrine of Daniel Webster when he said in his 
great debate with Calhoun: 


And now, sir, against all these theories and opinions I maintain— 


Stating the opinions as intimated by some of the friends on 
the other side— 


1. That the Constitution of the United States is not a league, confederacy, 
or compact between the people of the several States in their sovereign ca- 
pacities, but a government proper, founded on the adoption of the people, 
and creating direct relations between itself and individuals. 2 

2. That no State authority has power to dissolve these relations. 


Mr. Calhoun in that famous nullification performance which 
was the beginning of free trade and States’ rights undertook to 
say that South Carolina had the right to go out of the Union, 
and Mr. Webster said— 


That no State authority has power to dissolve these relations; that noth- 
ing can dissolve them but revolution; and that consequently there can be 
no such thing as secession without revolution. 


That is the true doctrine, and if we stand upon any other this 
Government, as has been often said, becomes a rope of sand and 
amounts to nothing; it will fall to pieces upon the mere sugges- 
tion of any State in the Union. 

3. That thereisa supreme law, consisting of the Constitution of the United 
States, and acts of Co: ss passed in pursuance of it, and treaties; and that, 
in cases not capable of assuming the character of a suit in law or equity, 
Congress must judge of, and 1 interpret, this supreme law so often as 
it has occasion to pass acts of legislation; and in cases capable of assuming, 
and actually assuming, the character of a suit, the Supreme Court of the 
United States is the final interpreter. 

4. That an vase by a State to abrogate, annul, or nullify an act of Con- 
gress, or to arrest its operation within her ts, on the ground that, in her 
opinion, such law is unconstitutional, is a direct usurp 
powers of the General Government and on the equal rights of other States; 
a plain violation of the Constitution, and a proceeding essentially revolu- 
tionary in its character and tendency. 


So, Mr. President, in my judgment the Republican party 
stands, not only on the question of the tariff and protection, but 
on the question of the powers of the Government under the 
8 the platform that our fathers stood upon, and 
as enunciated by Daniel Webster himself. 

But I shall not take up the time of the Senate further on the 
general question. I want to call the attention of my colleague 
to some 8 in relation to the condition of affairs in our State. 


ation on the just 


I find in this volume, which is a report of the hearings of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, 
astatement by a gentleman in our own State who is a manufac- 
turer, William R. Stirling, first vice-president of the Illinois 


Steel Com 5 
Mr. PALMER. I know him. 


Mr. CULLOM. Ves; and he is a very good man. He says: 

When orks of s investment of about 
99), 000,000 2 are in fall operation we direct weed — less than 9,500 men, 
— ee ea assured ny Joliet works have not been in opera- 
tion, whereby 35,800 men have been directly thrown out of employment. 

How does that come? It comes because the Democratie party 
had got control by the election in this country and the business 
men of the country were afraid to undertake to operate their 
mills because it was upon a falling market, knowing if the Dem- 
ocratic party carried out its pledges it would ruin the then pre- 
vailing and now prevailing system of protection. 

Since July 1, 1893, our Milwaukee works have run barely half time, and at 
our be soy only the finishing department is in operation, making an 


addi 1, 
Within a week from this date our largest plant at South Ch: will also 


be idle, and the ranks of the unemployed will be swelled by anadditional 
600 men, so that before the Ist of ober, instead of having 9,500 men ac- 
employed at good wages, we will have but 1,100. 

I believe the fact is that the mills of Joliet operated by this 
company are actually shut up at the present time, though I am 
not very certain about that. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Illinois allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. CU. M. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Do I understand the assertion contained in 
what the Senator is reading to be that by reason of the appre- 
hension of a change of the tariff laws those mills are being shut 

2 


“Tie. CULLOM. I will read along here, and we shall see what 


the gentleman says about it. 
Mr. HARRIS. I think that is the E of it. It so, I want 
to ask whether the Senator from Illinois does not think we had 


better solve and finally settle the question as to what the tariff 
duties are to bein the tand the future than tostand here 
consuming time in making popular political speeches? [Mani- 
festations of applause in the galleries. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The occupants of the gallery 
are reminded that marks of approval or disapproval can not be 
~ tolerated. 

Mr. CULLOM. I want to say to the Senator from Tennessee, 
who is trying to railroad the bill through the Senate, that if 
he will move to lay the tariff bill upon the table I am ready to 
vote to do so. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suppose so. A 

Mr. CULLOM. Then we shall know that the peice of the 
Government under which the people of the United States have 
prospered, and will prosper again, is to continue; but I do not 
pro that the Senator shall of it by its ə with- 
out having something to say against the bill, because I believe 
it will be ruinous to the country. 


Under thess conditions our purchases 


pany is, I believe, equally true of others, and this 

area of the iron and steel trades has Drotuces untold hardships in the 

m-ore regions of the three great States of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Min- 
nesota. 

When our works are in operation we are, of course, immense consumers 
of coal, both raw and man into coke. From Illinois and Indiana 
we ought to draw 860,000 tons of coal per annum, or about three trains of 
coal for every working day in the year. 

From West Virginia and from Pennsylvania we ought to draw over 1,000,000 
tons of coke per annum, or three and one-half trains every working day in the 

ear. To supply this coke alone would uire an investment abont 
$000,000, and regular em: ent of 1,800 men. 

From the stone quarries of ana we ought to receive nearly 600,000 tons 
of limestone per year, requiring the continual employment of two railroad 
trains of 40 cars each. 


A large amount of railroad equipment specially constructed for this trafile 
in raw materials is now idie. 

Our failure to consume this enormous amount of iron ore, coal, coke, lime- 
stone, and other raw materiais of necessity throws out & of employment, in 
addition to the men at the mines, large numbers on the and on the 
lakes, Whose business it is to t rt these materials. 

The receipts of raw material shipments of finished 
8 the year 1891 mvolved the of 149,000 
in 18v2 153,000 cars, exclusive of all the mai received by 

I believe the importance of the iron-ore industry of this country is greatly 
underestimated. Its very existence depends upon the maintenance of our 
iron and steel manufactures. To ree the product = the Lake Superior 

serv- 


ucts by m. 
‘oad cars, a 
water. 


bushels of grain upon 


So, Mr. President, this intelligent gentleman at the head of 
this great organization, which is porn thousands, and in 
times tens of thousands, of men altogether, spoke his views 

as t9 the condition then, before the Democratic party came into 


a 

tri Or, in other words, the 

$00,000,000 t the to transport the 
ore. 


wer, and since the Democratic 
n deference to my distinguished friend from Tennessee, who 


party came into power. But 


seems to have left the Chamber, I shall not take up time fur- 
ther by reading these statistics. It shows that under the mere 
threat of the policy of this Government the industries of the 
country have been paralyzed, and the result is, as I have stated 
before, that tens of thousands of men are out of employment, 
and vps traveling over the country, some of them, I admit, 
wrongfully and without excuse, and others trying in good faith 
to find work in this time of depression. 

I want to call the attention of my colleague to some other 
facts connected with the State of IHinois in regard to this man- 
ufacturing industry. It is in this document entitled Statistics 
of Manufactures. 

The aggregate number of manufacturing establishments in 
Illinois amount to 20,482. The aggregate capital, I think it is, 
amounts to $502,004,512. Iwill skip those figures and get on. 
The average number employed in those manufacturing establish- 
ments numbers 312,198; that is, the men at work. Adding to 
that the clerks, etc., connected with the establishments, the 
number amounts to nearly 400,000. The total wages paid to the 
men—last year, I 8 to $171,523,579. Adding to 
that the 8 to the clerks, $27,086,400, it makes a sum 
of nearly $200,000,000 a year paid in the State of Mlinois in con- 
nection with these manufacturing establishments in our State. 

Now, Mr. President, while those establishments are running 
and the men employed in them are receiving that vast sum of 
wages, I desire to know whether that does not have a beneficial 
effect upon the farmers of that section as well as upon the men 
e in the establishments themselves. I say that it does. 
When my colleague says that this protective tariff is an oppres- 
sion upon the farmers because, he says, they get no direct ben- 
efit from it, I say that the indirect benefit co to them as the 
resultof the operation of those establishments, the employment 
of nearly half a million men results in money being distributed 
which reaches the farmers, and they are benefited thereby, 
because the esta ts are in our own neighborhood in many 
cases,and they would be a benefit even if they weredistant. So, 
I believe in a protective tariff; and I do not believe that this 
Government can p r unless we have a oe system 
such as our fathers and such as the Republican party ad vo- 
cated and maintained when it had power in this country. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. President, it seems to me there has 
been about time enough expended on this schedule in making 
speeches on general principles, and for one I should like to see 
it brought toa reasonable termination. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that further debate on the schedule be limited to 
five minutes. 

Mr. HALE. Under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. HALE. That the five-minute rule be applied to the rest 
of the schedule? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Yes; I make that request. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Minnesota that 
he modify the proposition in the form suggested by me yester- 
day, that wherever any Senator desires to speak on a particular 
paragraph notexceeding ten minutes he may haveleave to doso. 

Mr. TALE. Let there be a general understanding, which 
everyone will assent to, that in case there is some article in 
which a Senator is interested specially for his constituents he 
may speak ten minutes by leave of the Senate. It is a th 
that will not be abused by anybody. We shall have the gene 
proposition under the five-minute rule applied to the rest of the 
schedule. 

: 5 WASHBURN. Very well. I think there will be no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. VEST. Ishould be very glad if our friends on the other 
side would extend it to the three succeeding schedules. 

Mr. HALE. That will come later. 

Mr. VEST. Of course, under the rules of the Senate, we are 
bound to take what we can get. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not hear the suggestion. 

Mr. HALE. It is to apply the five-minute rule to the rest of 
the schedule. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall be very glad to have it applied. 

Mr. FRYE. Nobody seems to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest made by the Senator from Minnesota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from South Dakota will allow 
me a single second, I desire to say that atsome convenient 
time before the conclusion of this schedule I shall ask to apply 
the same rule to the other schedules down to Schedule K, the 
wool schedule. I hope the Senate will consent to the a rp ieee 

2. 


tion of the rule to the other schedules down to that sch 


1894. 


Mr. PETTIGREW. I move to amend by striking out para- 
graph 190 as amended and inserting: 

Buckwheat, 20 cents per bushel; corn or maize, 15 cents per bushel; corn 
meal, 20 cents bushel; oats, 15 cents per bushel; rye, 15 cents per bushel; 
© flour, one- a cent per pound; wheat, 25 cents per bushel; wheat flour, 

-fifths of 1 cent per pound; oatmeal, 1 cent per pound. 


This restores the rates of the presons law, under which the 
market for over 35,000,000 worth of American farm products 
have been taken away from Canada and given to the farmers of 
the United States. this bill passes, that market and a larger 
one will be given to Canada, and New England will largely pur- 
chase her farm products and supplies from Canada instead of 
from the B pa who live west of the Mississippi River. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PET- 


TIGREW |. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I am very well aware that it is al- 
most useless to say anything in relation to this matter, and I do 
not address the Senate nor the galleries, for neither have any- 
thing to do with the bill. Laddress the Senator from Arkansas 
and the Senator from Missouri, rather than anyone else. 

The Senator from Missouri yesterday seemed to think that 
there could be but little interest in this schedule, putting prac- 
tically on the free list these items of farm products. I wish to 
say to the Senator that the State of Maine probably has a more 
direct interestin thisschedule than any other State in the United 
States. In the first place, we have no such climate for agricul- 
tural products as Missouri or Arkansas. We have no land in 
our State which you can poetically tickle with a straw and make 
laugh with a harvest. You have got to use a hoe and plow and 
harrow, and water the soil with the sweat of the brow before you 


can get any harvest there. 

ie fod to raise all the wheat we needed in Maine, and corn. 
We are deprived of raising those products now. We buy our 
wheat, corn, and flour almost entirely from the West. Farmers 
raise a little sweet corn or some of that kind, and a little 
of the ordinary English corn for their own use. t 

One of our most valuable crops is oats; another valuable crop 
is buckwheat; and here both are practically put on the free list. 
I do not think that the ranchmen in Texas are entitled to any 
more consideration than the farmers in Maine who raise oats 
and buckwheat. Another of our staple products is hay, which 
is very valuable. We raise ice and we raise granite, and we 
raise men and women. Fortunately, the latter this bill can not 


interfere with at all. 
Now, it seems to me that those people there are entitled to 
consideration in this bill. As the bill came from the House of 


Representatives it actually.destroyed almost every little indus- 
try in the State of Maine. It looked as I read it asif it had been 
intended to destroy Maine, to wipe her out from all chances of 
any kind of prosperity. Iam happy to say that the Senate com- 
mittee has by certain amendmentsimproved that condition con- 
siderably, and there has been a restoration of duties in certain 
regards where the industry will be preserved by the restoration; 
and yet the State of Maine will suffer immensely if the bill be- 


comes a law. 

Take the matter of lumber. Lumber is one of the most val- 
uable productswe have in Maine. Thecryofthe sentimentalists 
that the forests are disappearing is all nonsense. The forests of 
Maine are increasing more rapidly than they are disappearing. 
Our forests to-day are spruce. Spruce reproduces itself. Our 
pine did not; but the spruce is growing faster than it is cut. Be- 
sides, it is an advantage to the wild lands of spruce to have them 
pa ly cut over. It was very noticeable that the borer which 
was destroying a million acres of spruce land did not touch the 
forests that had been y cut. 

There was a provision in the bill which did seem good to Maine 
in the matter of lumber. The provision which provided for a 
duty on planed lumber on one side or two sides, and grooved and 
tongued, was a valuable provision forthe State. It was valuable 
for the entire United States. Yet at the demand of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], who seems to think that the entire 
Union should contribute to the possibility of Nebraska raising 
40,000,000 hogs a year, that was surrendered, and here we are 
left without the ghtest protection onearthin lumber. Thus 
we see one industry after another going. 

Why can not the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from 
Arkansas consent that at any rate buckwheat and oats may re- 
main as suey wore under the McKinley act? The Senator from 
Missouri th that there were only 21,000 bushels of oats im- 

rted last year; but mostof the importation came into the State 

f Maine, I have no doubt. We have, the Senator will remember, 
a railroad, the Grand Trunk road, in the western of our 
State, coming direct from Canada. The Canadian Pacific runs 
directly through the eastern part of the State. We have five 
or six hundred miles of seaboard and river, which afford cheap 
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transportation of their product. You may go into my city to- 
day and you will find in every livery stable Canadian oats. You 
can not go into a granary without finding Canadian oats for 
sale. This is one of our hest crops in Maine, and I wish that 
something might be done to preserve it. I can not see that any- 
body on earth will get any benefit from putting buckwheat and 
oats on the free list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, as there has been some pub- 
lic comment upon my failure to vote upon an amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] to the su- 
gar schedule two or three days ago, it seems desirable that I 
should make a statement in regard to it. Iwas absent from the 
Chamber when the vote was taken, having been called out tem- 
porarily to see some gentlemen who had been waiting for me 
some time. Thad answered to my name on the previous roll call, 
and left with no idea that any other vote could be taken before 
my return. During the few minutes I was absent from the ane 
itol,as I ascertained afterwards, a vote was taken. On that vo 
I was not paired, as I have no general pair, and, as Senators are 
aware, I have not been paired with anyone during the pendency 
of the tariff bill. ‘ 

Itis not my habit to evade responsibility in 8 to quar 
tions by declining to vote, and I did not do so in this case. Fam 
sure that my attitude in regard to the sugar question had been 
fully shown by my expressions and votes. I will say, however, 
that if I had been present I should have voted for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota, and Ishall so votewhen 
the question comes up again in the Senate. I shail vote for that 
amendment as I have voted for. others, without any regard to 
what I might do under other circumstances, or if we were voting 
upon a protective bill. I have stated several times that I have 
in the past and intend in the future to give any vote upon this 
bill that will in my opinion tend to defeat it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTI- 


GREW]. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON]. If he 
were present I should vote “yea,” and he would vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL]. If he were present I 
should vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iam paired with the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. CALL]. If I were at liberty to vote I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. HIGGINS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Jersey |Mr. MCPHERSON] to the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. JONES] and vote ea.“ 

Mr. CAMERON. Iam paired with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. I make this announcement for the 


day. 4 

Mr. BRICE (after having voted in the negative). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT], and un- 
less a transfer can be arranged I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. VILAS. I am paired generally with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. I understand that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. IBV] is not paired. I will transfer the 
pario the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBY] and vote. 

vote ‘‘nay.’ s S 

Mr. DANIEL (after having voted in the negative). - I desire 
it to be understood that I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE]. In this instance I have trans- 
ferred my pair to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. WALSH], upon 
information given me, and I have voted “nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
BATE] is absent under the order of the Senate, and if he were 
present he would vote “nay.” I make this announcement for 
the day, and will make it no more. 

Mr. TURPIE (after having voted in the negative). The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] being absent, I withdraw my 
vote. E 

Mr. FRYE. The senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GOR- 
MAN] is detained from the Chamber by illness, and is paired 
with the senior Senator from Nevada[Mr. JONES]. I shall not 
repeat the announcement again to-day. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. H1cGINs] has already announced a 
pair with the Senator from Nevada[Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I have transferred my pair with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] to the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. JONES]. i 

Mr. FRYE. Ido not think the Senator from Delaware could 
very well do that, as I announced the pair once before to-day. 
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On the first vote that was taken I announced the pair of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] with the Senator from 


Nevada JONES]. 
Mr. HIGGINS (after having voted in the affirmative). I was 
not aware of it. I withdraw my vote. 
The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 32; as follows: 
YEAS—3. 
Aldri Dubois, Patton, he: 
i e, Pefter, Shoup, 
Allison, Gallinger, erkins, ller, ‘ 
Carey. Hale, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
Cullom, 1 Platt, 
on, M i Power, 
Dolph, Manderson, Quay, 
NAYS—32. 
3 Faulkner, Kyle, Pugh, 
B burn, George, $ Lindsay, Ransom, 
Blanchard, Gib3on, McLaurin, Roach, 
Camden —— Mills. van 
es 
ell, Hunton, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Coke, J Morgan, Voorhees, 
, Jones, Ark. Pasco, White. 
NOT VOTING—23. 
Bate, Gordon, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
Brice, Gorman, 5 Squire, 
Butler, Hansbrough, McPherson, Stewart, 
Call, Higgins, Mitchell, Oregon Ene can 
Cameron, Hilt Morrill, Walsh, 
Chandler, Hoar, Murphy, Wilson, 
vis, Irby, Palmer, Wolcott. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRYE. I desire to offer an amendment to the paragraph, 
to strike out the words“ buckwheat,” ‘‘ oats,” and ‘‘ oatmeal,” 
and insert as a separate paragraph, 1894, what I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will bestated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 190, line 1, strike out the 
words“ buckwheat” and *‘ oats,” and in line 15 strike out the 
amendment already agreed to, and oatmeal, 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem” and insert as paragraph 189+: 

Buckwheat and oats, 15 cents a bushel; oatmeal, 1 cent a pound. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FRYE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mc- 
PHERSO: 


Nj. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). 1 am paired 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. : 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). Lam paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], but I transfer my pair to 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBy] and vote nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam ed with the Senator from New York 
[Mr. HILL] and withhold my vote. If he were present I should 
vote “yea,” 5 S 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 33; as follows: 


s YEAS—25. 
Aldrich, Dubois, Patton, Sherman, 
Allen, Frye, Peffer, Shoup, 
All Gallinger, Perkins, Teller, 
Carey, Hale, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
Cull Hawley, Platt, S 
Dixon, McMillan, Power, 
Dolph, , Manderson, Quay, 

` NAYS—33. 

k Faulkner, Lindsay, Roach, 
Blackburn, eorge, McLaurin Smith, 
Blan Gibson, rtin, Vest, 
Brice, Gray. Mills, Vilas, 
Caffery, Hai Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Camd Hunton, Morgan, te. 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Pasco, 

Coke, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 

Daniel, le, Ransom, 

NOT VOTING—27 

Bate Gorman, Lodge. uire, 
Butler, Hansbrough, McPherson, Stewart, 
Call, Mitchell, Oregon Turpie, 
Cameron, 5 orril sh, 
Chandler, Hoar, Murphy, Wilson, 
Davis, Irby, Palmer, Wolcott. 
Gordon, Jones, Ney. Proctor, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 


The Secretary read paragraph 191, as follows: 

Barley, and A 1 or 2 s 
ley — 5 — ape Be 5 e hulled, 25 per cent ad valorem; bar- 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in line 21, 
before the words “ per cent,” to strike out “25” and insert 
‘* 30;” and in line 22, before the words “per cent,” to strike out 
35 and insert 40;” so as to read: 

Barley, and barley, „or hulled, : 
bases Lg yen ey] 83 uled, 30 per cent ad valorem 

The amendment was agreed to. Pi 
4 aoe WASHBURN. I move to strike out paragraph 191 and 

nsert: 

191. Barley, 30 cents per bushel of 48 pounds; ley- a 
bushel of pounds; Darley, pearled, patent, or kueni — Bor ome 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
WASHBURN]. ; 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, the consent agreement to 
limit debate to five minutes was made after I had notified the 
Senators in charge of the measure that I wished to submit a 
few remarks on this matter, and while I was outof the Chamber. 
I trust I will be pardoned if I go a little beyond the limit of 
time which has been fixed. I do not wish to consume time un- 
necessarily. 

The duty upon barley under the McKinley act is 30 cents a 
bushel. Prior to the enactment of that law the duty was 10 
cents per bushel. The proposition of the committee is to make 
it 30 per cent ad valorem, which, at the price at which barley 
would be likely to come into the United States, would make the 
anes from 8 to 10 cents a bushel. 

hen the duty was 10 cents a bushel a great deal of barley 
was imported, the importations for the year ended June 30, 1890, 
amounting to 11,327,052 bushels. Under the duty of 30 cents per 
bushel the importations fell off in the year ended June 30, 1893, 
to 1,969,761 bushels, or from 11,000,000 bushels to a fraction less 
than 2,000,000 bushels. The importation of malt fell from 213,- 
135 bushels in 1890 to 24 bushels in 1893. The average receipts 
of barley at Chicago and Milwaukee for the years from 1884 to 
1889 were 17,300,564 bushels, The average receipts for the years 
since the McKinley act has been in force have been 25,700,923 
bushels, an increase of 8,406,303 bushels, or nearly 50 per cent. 
So the effect of the McKinley act has been to take the market 
for barley from the farmers of Canada and give it to the farm- 
ers of the United States. 

Barley is an example of the issue thatis before the Senate and 
the country by the propositions of the committee and of the ma- 
jority in this Chamber 9 8050 the agricultural schedule. it is 
nothing less than the application toagricultural products of the 
principles of free trade. It is the doctrine that cheapness is 
good; that that price is best which is the lowest price. It is for 
that reason that these duties are reduced. It is for the purpose 
of bringing foreign competition to bear upon the farmer of the 
country in his products. It is applying to agriculture the prin- 
ciple which has been so much pressed by the Democratic party 
in its application to manufactures. They say they want what 
the farmer has to buy to be low. They go a step further in this 
schedule and say they want what he has to sell to be sold low. 
Therefore the Democratic party stands now on this paragraph 
and on the entire agricultural proposition upon the principle 
that the prices of the products of the American farmer are too 
high, and that they ought to be lower. It is the proposition of 
English free trade. A great conflict arose which resulted in 
the abrogation of the corn laws, the duties upon grain. 

The Democrats say that if it is well for England and the Brit- 
ish Islands to have cheap food, it is well for America to have 
food cheaper than America can grow it, and to bring it down as 
low as possible. 

The theory in its application to Great Britain is one thing, 
and in its application to the United States of Americait is quite 
another and a different thing. Great Britain to-day does not 
grow enough food for the support of its own people. If it were 
to restore its old corn laws it could not grow enough food for 
their support. The British Islands have been able to increase 
their 5 from ten to thirty millions by reason of the fact 
that they permitted the importation of food which they could 
not grow, and they have relied for their prosperity upon their 
ability to manufacture for the world and to conduct the com- 
merce of the world. But it is altogether different with respect 
to the United States. 

We have a vast expanse of land, unlimited acres in amount 
and unequaled in fertility, and to-day the farmers of the United 
States are staggering under prices brought low enough in all 
conscience sake without their being brought still lower by the 
imposition of the competition under the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill. I wish to say this in order to make it perfectly clear 
what the proposition of the Democratic party in respect to it is. 

¢t 
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It is a singular thing that this policy should be applied, or 
thatany party should seek to apply it, at a time when the prices 
of agricultural products are so low. We hear our friends on the 
other side of the Chamber arguing for the free coinage of silver 
in order that prices may be advanced, and yet in the next mo 
ment they are bringing about foreign competition against the 
American farmer in order to reduce the prices of his products. 

The reason why this provision will reduce the price is that 
the conditions for agricultural production in a on the one 
side or Mexico upon the other are both very much against the 
American farmer. In both of those countries they have ex- 
tremely low wages, and if we choose to bring our farmers down 
to the condition of the farmers in those countries, this is the 
very best way to doit. But I do not suppose that is what the 
American farmer wants to have done. 

Now, on the other hand it is argued in the same breath that 
Canadian competition will not reduce prices. Iam not sure that 
it will. I think it is not necessary for the argument on behalf 
of excluding her products that we should so claim, whatever the 
fact may be. American productionand its possibilities are prac- 
tically so unlimited that it will always keep the prices of agricul- 
tural products reasonable. ¢ 

But the Canadians have great advantage in their geographical 
locality. The province of Ontario, which is the principal agri- 
cultural province, is thrust down into the heart of our country 
between Michigan on the one side and New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, and New England on the other. Canada has all the ad- 
vantage of extensive water ip niet ogres upon the lakes and 
the absence of the long haul that is necessary to carry the prod- 
ucts of the Western farmer to the Eastern markets. So Canada 
has a great advantage. 

Mr. President, from the figures I have already cited, taken 
from the Replies to Tariff Inquiries,in the statement of the 
Northwestern Barley Growers, found on e 41 of Bulletin 36, 
Schedule G, it appears that the duty of 30 cents a bushel has 
transferred the whole growth of barley from Canada to the 
United States, and just to that extent it has advanced the inter- 
est of the American farmer. 

I do not think it very much matters whether we have a duty 
upon wheat, but upon oats, buckwheat, barley, and even upon 
Indian corn, it is very important that there be a duty, as it has 
been shown here that it is possible for the Argentine to place 
corn in this country at nearly 10 cents a bushel lower than corn 
can be raised in any part of the United States. I do not pro- 
pose to take up the time of the Senate by quoting the figures 
with regard to the prices which have prevailed since the im- 
position of the duties of the McKinley act upon eggs, butter, 
cheese, hay, and horses and animals and other products, but 
they have been much advanced in price under those duties. 
Those articles are products of Canada, and Canada has a special 
advantage in respect to them by reason of the near market she 

ts along our entire Northern border. The farmers of the 
nited States, in some respects over the whole country, are af- 
fected by the reduction of these duties. 

I believe that the largest farm crop affected is that of hay, 
and next to that the largest product is thatof eggs. Thelatter 
is humble and small in a certain way. It is a part of the econ- 
omy of every housewife. It belongs to what we know in our 
State as the tenant's fifth. Itisanarticle upon which the farmer 
relies for procuring his groceries and other necessities of life; 
and it is a matter of vast concern to the farmers of the country/ 
that they realize reasonably good prices for their eggs. Re- 
cently, under the great depression and because of the inability 
of the people to purchase as largely as they have before, eggs 
have gone down to scarcely more than 10 cents a dozen, and 
that respect I say the farmers over the whole United States are 
injuriously affected by the reduction of duties. 

ut it is the farmers along the. northern border who are af- 
fected in the whole line of it. They are affected in the matter 
of animals, which has already been discussed; in the matter of 
barley, which is a product of the Northern climate particularly; 
in the matter of oats, which is alsoa product of the Northern 
climate; and in the matter of hay and horsesand other products 
which can not be transported long distances without serious loss 
to the producer. For the sale of these products Canada is de- 
pendent upon the American market. Why should the bill dis- 
criminate against the Northern farmer? There has not been 
one word of unkindness, nor has there been any disposition on 
she pari of any Republican or on the part of any political force 
coming from the North to discriminate against the Southern 
farmer. We gave them a bounty upon sugar, and we should be 
only too glad to continue it. We will vote cheerfully for the im- 
aa ofaduty upon sugar if a bounty is not to be putupon it. 

e have placed a duty upon rice, a duty upon oranges, and even 
peanuts. The whole e of Southern production we 
en glad to protect. and yet, itseems to me, wantonly with- 


a duty on 
have 


more. 


out any justification, in inconsistency with the whole policy of 
those on the other side of be 8 and avowedly friends 
to the farmer, this schedule is leveled in deadly animosity to the 
farmers along the northern border. Against that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the farmers of my own State, of my own sec- 
tion, and of the whole country, I enter my protest. 

I do not propose at this time to discuss the other side of this 
question, one which I conceive to be of far more moment than 
even the injury that may be brought upon the farmers of the 
United States by the provisions of this schedule. _I refer to the 
advantage that it will give to the Dominion of Canada in the 
building up of a power upon our northern border which threat- 
ens us with competition at every point, not merely in farming, 
not merely in manufactures, but in trade and commerce, in rail- 
ways; the building up of a cordon of commercial competition, a 
cordon of military and naval power around our borders on the 
Atlantic,on thecontinentnorth of us,and onthe Pacific. Later, 
and before the debate closes, I trust [ shall be able to submit my 
views to the Senate fully on that branch of the question. x 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. President, the effect of the adoptio: 
of the amendment which I have offered will be to reënact the 
present law so far as the duties on barley are concerned. I do 
not suppose that anything I may say on this subject will have 
the slightest effect upon the committee who have the bill in 
charge or on the other side of the Chamber, but I desire to make 
clear to the Senate and to the people of my State what, I under- 
stand will be the effect of this 3 as it stands in the bill. 

Minnesota is the largest barley producing State in the Union, 
and the people of the State are as a matter of course very deeply 
interested in this legislation. They are very much alarmed at 
the effect of the passage of a bill containing a reduction of the 
duty on this article. 

In 1890, at the time of the discussion of the McKinley bill, when 
under the law then existing the duty on barley was 10 cents pe 
bushel, I myself, as representing a State which produces barley 
largely, took a very active interest and did what I could to in- 
crease the duty to its present poins 30 cents a bushel. In 1890, 
when the duty was 10 cents a bushel, there were imported into 
this country from Canada 11,327,052 bushels. I understand the 
ad valorem duty now proposed will probably be less than 10 cents, 
certainly not more than 10 cents a bushel. So the importations 
will go back to the same conditions that existed before the pas- 
sage of the law of 1890, when we imported, as I have said before, 
between eleven and twelve million bushels in one year. Under 
the present duty of 30 cents a bushel in 1893 we a only 
1,969,761 bushels, a decrease of almost 10,000,000 bushels. j 

I was in Montreal last fall. This matter had rather gone out 
of my mind, and in a talk with a member of the C par- 
liament I said, By the way, what has been the effect of the 
enormous duties we puton barley in 1890?” „The effect has 
been,” he said, to destroy us here.” He said, In 1890 we ex- 
ported to the United States about 14,000,000 bushels of barley, 
and this last year we have only exported a little over a million.” 
I asked, “Where do the maltsters of New York, who made so 
much opposition to the increase of the duty, get their barley?” 
He replied, ‘‘ They get it out of your own State; they get it in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas and Montana.” And so the whole 
thing was ina nutshell. The market that was supplied by the 
barley that Canada had been producing and sending here we 
were, and are to-day, to a very large extent, supply in my 
own State. 

To show theeffect on the production of the increase of the dut; 

I will state that in 1890 we produced in Minnesota 7,932,000 
bushels; in 1891 we increased it to 11,689,000 bushels in round 
numbers; in 1892 we increased it to nearly 16,000,000 bushels. 
The ees during these three years has something more than 
doubled. To show the increase, I will state that in Chicago 
and Milwaukee the receipts went up from 17,000,000 to almost 
26,000,000 bushels. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota that his time has expired. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Iask that I may be allowed one moment 
I have said substantially all that is necessary to be said 
on the subject. The figures which I have given as to the effect 
of the present law constitute its own argument. I will state, 
however, that when the agricultural interests of our section of 
the country are so depressed, especially wheat—our great 155 
duction—it seems pretty hard that we should be deprived of this 
to a great extent, new production which has been enlarged un- 
der the beneficent effects of this duty. 

I wish our friends on the other side of the Chamber could see 
this in a nonpartisan, just, andfair way, andif they can not give 
us 30 cents a bushel I Bope they will at any rate make this duty 
specific, so that our people may know what they may depend on. 

Mr. CHANDLER. r. President, I desire to occupy afew mo- 
ments in emphasizing what the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
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WASHBURN] has said and to show that there is a case where a 
duty upon an agricultural product, used in all the markets of the 
world more or less, has resulted in an increase of home produc- 
tion. Under the law of 1883, the duty was 10 cents per bushel; 
under the law of 1890, 30 cents per bushel; by the Wilson bill, 
25 per cent ad valorem; by the Senate report, 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem; and by the Jones amendment, 3Q per cent ad valorem. 

ĮI will insert a brief table showing the importations in 1890, 
1891, 1892, and 1893: 


Under a duty of 10 cents a bushel we imported over 11,000,000 


bushels of barley from Canada, and paid for it over five and a 
half million dollars. Two years after the law of 1890 went into 
effect, we imported only 1,730,809 bushels, and paid for it only 
- $826,000. The difference between the cost of barley imports in 
1890 and 1893 was $4,720,955, every dollar of which went into the 
pockets of American-farmers. Of the barley crop, less than 2 
r cent is grown in the South, and about 50 per cent is grown 
States which touch upon the Dominion of Canada. Over four 
and a half million dollars which crossed the border when the 
duty was equivalent to 20 per cent ad valorem, stayed at home 
when the duty went up to over 64.68 per cent ad valorem. Of 
course it will be said that this made the consumer pay more be- 
cause the duty is added to the original cost, and the consumer 


has to pay it. 

But the records show that the price of American grown barley 
did not increase. The benefit the farmers derived from this 
- duty was a larger home market, and the consumer paid nothing 

more. When the Republicans were engaged in formulating a 
law on the principle of tection they placed a specific duty of 
30 cents a bushel on this Northern product, growing on 3,000,000 
acres of land, which amounted to an average of 64.68 per cent 
ad valorem in the third year after the enactment of the law. 
They also placed a duty on a Southern grain product, that of 
rice, which grew on about 300,000 acres of land, and that in the 
same three years gave an equivalent of 111.85 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

The Democrats are now engaged in the work of formulating a 
tariff which they have been compelled to acknowledge is for 
protection. How have they treated these two industries? Let 
the bill speak for itself. On barley, this Northern product, 
which is mostly grown right along the border of the United 
States and the Dominion, they have reduced the duty to 30 per 
cent, which is less than one-half what it was under the law of 
1890. i 

There were in 1893.3,220,371 acres of land in the United States 
planted in barley; the production was 69,869,495 bushels, and the 
value was $28,729,386. Of the Southern product of rice, the next 
item but one in the bill, we raised 325,000,000 pounds, or 6,500,- 
000 bushels. There is none of it grown for export within 5,000 
miles of the coasts of the United States. Yet this Southern 
product, heretofore protected at the rate of 111.85 per cent, as 
against 64.68 per cent for barley, has been reduced only one- 
quarter; that is, from 2 cents a pound to 14 cents, the equivalent 
ad valorem being, as shown by the tables in the Senate report, 
on 2 cents specific, 111.85 ad valorem. Of course, i} cents spe- 
cific would give 83.89 ad valorem. This shows how rice, a 
Southern product, and barley, a Northern product, have been 
considered in the proposed law. Dis 

But there is another thing to be considered. Statistical Ab- 
stract No. 16, page 318, shows that the value of the yield of bar- 
ley for the last ten years has ranged from $8.92 to $12.57 per 
acre. We have no such statistics in regard to rice, and must 
look to other sources to find what it pays per acre. I have an 
extract from the Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin 
of New York, dated February 15, 1894, a reliable commercial 


paper. It says: 
Within a few years it has been found practicable to raise rice on the dry 
advantage in th 
but rice cul- 
western Lo 


lands of Southwestern Louisiana to 
cial irrigation is essen 
ture in theswamps of F South 
— returns. A eot 
ago the crop was excessive, but the last well sold up, and 
tle doubt that the consumption of rice increase in this country. 
and f OE ecm tome aetna 


ing. Portions ot sec of arè . 


by natural overflow, but a good deal of it is artificially 
the farmers say it is a little more work to cultivate rice 
no great difference 


but most of them think it less. There is 


is that it costs 88 or 86 an acre to cultivate it, ex- 
as said, isnotalways necessary. A dol- 
lar for seed, two for cultivation, and two for harvesting, is the estimate of 
many farmers, though a few put the cost a dollar or two more, and some go 
as high as 810 or $12. Ten barrels in the rough is regarded by many cultiva- 
tors as a fair average crop, but yields of 12 and 15 barrels are common. The 
erally get from $2 to #3 a barrel, and sometimes a little more. 
ultivator at Lake Arthur, La., writes: “I can say honestly and 
vely that a man can make a big fortune in four or five years raising 
rice. * * * Iknowa number of farmers that have for the past three years 
averaged 15 barrels per acre, and their net average per barrel for 
sme ua years was 52.85. These figures give gross receipts of $42.75 per 


The 
clusive of irtigation, wht 


The Times, of Jennings, La., of March 8, 1894, a paper pub- 
lished in the rice-growing district, states: 


Rice gives more feed to the acre than any other cereal, and is in more gen- 
eral use, and is good for man or beast. Wheat, North, costs 70 cents to 
grow and sells at 40 to 00 cents per bushel. Rice averages about 10 barrels 
at a cost of $1 a barrel, and when we get hard pressed we sell at $1.50 a barrel. 
We buy land at $ an acre and sell at #10, because it is a protit. 


The Signal, of Crowley, La., March 24, 1894, is also published 
in the rice country, and it states: 


An address was recently delivered before the Fulton (Mo.) Horticultural 
Society by L. S. Seller, a former resident of that section, but who some time 
since became a resident of Lake Charles. Among other papers that have 
published the address was the Decatur (Il.) Herald-Despatch, from which 
we make the following extracts, in the belief that they will be of interest to 
both our local and foreign subscribers: 

“Qur crops are various and the industrious man can make land more 
profitable here tham anywhere else in the country. There are millions of 
acres of cheap unused rice lands. On this cropa man can make more net 
money in one year on his gyn labor than he can in three at any kind of farm- 
ing north of State. He can with one team make 100 actes of rice. If he 
does his work as well as he must to make 40 bushels of corn, he will make 15 


in the ‘corn belt? 2 a 

Mr. Aladin Vincent, a citizen of Calcasieu Parish, furnishes 
the New Orleans Picayune of January 5, 1894, with a statement 
that he 1 — 230 acres in rice, from which he gathered a crop 
of 2,000 Is of rough rice, of which he saved 175 barrels for 
seed and feed, selling the remaining 1,825 barrels in October, 
1893, for which he secured $5,475, making a clear profit of $3,475, 
or over $15 per acre. 

Here are other statements extracted from the Southern States 
magazine: 

B. F. Robinson, I La: This “is th x f 
ule man s deem; Che ions man a Aen I wad eont traia ag 
rice about $10 per acre, when you depend on the gentle tears of heaven 
for moisture. Plowing, harrowing, so sameas wheat. A fairandaver- 
age yield of rice, as exepcted by all who raise it, is about 10 barrels per 
acre in this locality. Rice is the crop to raise, unless very handy to railroad, 


then cane can be a success, 
M. W. Vail, Crowley, La.: Seed rice to plant 1 acre will cost $1. The labor 
ls he would need a ow, 


of one man is sufficient for 100 acres. For gang: 
cost $60; ow. 820; adcast seed sower, $16, and self-binder, #160. There 
are steam thrashers, as for wheat and oats in the North, charging 10 cents 
per barrel, rough rice. The extra workin cop piv and ping a oe 
for in acre, 10 ‘els rough ce 
cents per barrel less than Ne leans quotations. On what we call 
natural rice land,” no preparation for irrigation is necessary (saye mak- 
ing the levees, which is quickly and cheaply done with sem. The Highest 
‘our mules or three 


ground had better be for cane or other crops. 
yoke of oxen would be required to farm 100 acres. 

J. T. Heeming, Sulphur City, Ea.: The cost to s 1 acre of rice, $1; to 
cultivate, #2; to harvest, $2, a total of 85 . This does not in- 


clude cost of irrigation; I have no rience in line. Inte! 
does not require it in this loc: * to fact ot the cer heavy 
alls of this immediate locality. ce is no harder to cultivate than 
either wheat, oats, corn, and, in my opinion, does not cost any more. A fair 
ave e yield per acre is 10 barrels, worth in New Orleans to-day from 82.75 
to #3.50 per barrel rough, 162 pounds (barrel, 3.6 pushels each). e freight 
from here to New Orleans per car lot is 2t cents per hundred pounds. 
‘A. F. Bonnette, Sulphur City, La.: It will require four men to plow 
pee 250 acres of rice by the old method, that is with oxen or horses and sow 
y hand; but with sowing machine and other improved implements the 
labor of three men will be amply sufficient. You commence tg about 
the middleof March, and continue planting until the last of = it will 
take about one month to harvest and thrash the rice, requiring about four 
months, “at the farthest,” of labor to make and get ready for 8 
of rice. I think I can safely say that $1 per barrel, 3.6 bushels each, will 
cover all the expenses in Glacing it upon the market. It is one day's run 
from this point to New Orleans, now considered one of the greatest rice 


markets in the United States. 
5 V. Robin, Leonville, La.: In to the cost of rice cultivation: For 
se 


to cu . The av- 
d is 10 barrels per acre, and the present value, rough, is 81.50 to $3. 
ation is to be oe ed. . 

A. F. Bonnette, Sulphur City, La.: Rice can be raised at about 75 cents per 
barrel (3.6 bushels each), and it will take three hands about two and a 
or three months at the outside to plant the entire place of 275 acres in rite. 
Harv commences about the middle of September. Good laborers can 
be had for r month, they furnishing their board. An average crop is 
from 10 to 12 1 25 barrels per acre by us- 
ing fertilizers, which it will pay to do. 

These are proofs enough that the rice-growerreceives for his 
product from fifteen to dollars an acre, asagainstthe nine 
to thirteen of the barley-grower, and yet he is protected at a 
rate equivalent to an ad valorem of 83.89, while the barley- 


grower onl ts 30 per cent. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing etre 
e roposed by the Senator from Minnesota A 


t farm- 
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Mr. PEFFER. Let the amendment be stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 191 and insert: 

Barley, 30 cents per bushel of 48 pounds; barley-malt, 45 cents 
of 34 pounds; barley, pearled, patent, or hulled, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. WASHBURN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called}. I announce 
that Iam paired with the paar Senator from New York [Mr. 
MURPHY], who has been called from the city. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). [againannounce my 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

The roll cali was concluded. 

Mr. DIXON. Has the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
McLAURIN] voted? 8 

he VICE-PRESIDENT, He has not voted. 5 
r. DIXON. Iam paired with the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. MCLAURIN], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam paired with the Senator from New Y ork 
[Mr. HILL], and therefore withhold my vote. 

ea ary SOM. Has the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] 

» voted? 
hace VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 


Mr. RANSOM. I am paired with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. HALE]. 4 
Mr. HOAR. Has the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
PUGH] voted? 
F sagat VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is in- 
ormed. 
Mr. HOAR. I am paired with the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. PUGH], and withhold my vote. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Iwas requested by the Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. HIGGINS] to announce that he is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 
Mr. CULLOM. I inquire if the senior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. GRAY] has voted. 
es VICE-P IDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 
vised. 

Mr. CULLOM. Then I withhold my vote, being paired wit 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. I should vote yea“ 
if permitted to do so. 

Mr. RANSOM. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE] to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. WALSH], 
and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam paired with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. QUAY]. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 27; as follows: 


bushel 


-YEAS—21. 
Aldrich, Gallinger, Peffer, Shoup, 
Allison, pn Ae Perkins, A 
Carey, Me Pettigrew, Washburn. 
Dolph, Manderson, Platt. 
Du Power. 
Frye, Patton. Sherman, 

NAYS—27. 
Allen, Cockrell, Jarvis, Ransom, 
Berry, Coke, Jones, Ark. Roach, 
Blackburn, Faulkner, Lindsay, Smith, 
Bianchard, rge, z Vest, 
Caffery, Gibson, eS Voorhees, 

H. Harris, Mitchell, Wis. White. t 
Camden, Hunton, Pasco, 
NOT VOTING—37. 

Bate, Gorman, ge, Squire, 
Brice, Gray, McLaurin, Stewart, 
Batler, Hale, McPhe Turpie, 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Oregon Vilas, 
Chandier, 5 Morgan, aish, 
Culiom Murphy, Wiison, 
Daniel Hoar, Palmer, Wolcott. 
Davis: rby, Proctor 
Dixon Jones, Nev. Pugh, 
Gordon, yle, Quay, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POWER. I offer an amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Montana will be stated. 

The SECRETARY, It is proposed to strike out paragraph 191 
and in lieu thereof to insert: 

191. Barley, 20 per cent per bushel; 
per pound; barley malt, 30 cents per bushel. 

Mr. POWER. Mr. President, Montana, although one of the 
largest States in the Union in area, exports only one product. 
Its farmers can raise barley and ship it out of the State with 


? 


E 
sas esl a E A ² •d̃ “1 etc teats 


ried, hulled, or patent barley, i cent 


advantage to themselves; and for this reason I offer the amend- 
ment. 
I havea letter from a large malting company located at Man- 
hattan, Mont. The capitalists who own and control this com- 
y live in New York. They have invested some three to four 
l thousand dollars in the Gallatin Valley. They are now 
exclusively growing barley, haying over 5,000 acres under cul- 
tivation, raising last year about 250,000 bushels. I will read from 
the letter which I received from the manager of this company. 
He says: 
MANHATTAN, MONT., February 11, 1894. 
My DEAR Sir: Knowing how much you have the interests and welfare of 
our State atheart, I take the liberty of ad you in the interest of the 
arley industry, one of the coming interests ofthe State. Weraisein our State 
the finest barley in the world. You know how much money we have spent 
towards the development of this, and the amount of barley we have induced 
the farmers of our section to raise. Please use your best endeavors to ob- 
tain a 20-cent per bushel specific duty on barley, anda30-cent per bushel duty 
on malt, so that we can compete and afford to pay our farmersa living 
for their product. Hoping you will do the best you can for that interest so 
that we can live in this country, and with regards, 
Iremain, sincerely yours, 


Sy 


GEORGE KINKELE, In. 
Hon. T. C. POWER, Washington, D. C. 


The climate is such in Montana, with cold nights and warm 
days, that barley-raising is successful; in fact, the conditions 
are so favorable that it is stated the quality raised compares 
most favorably with, and some say it is even better than that 

roduced in Canada. I refer particularly to the product of thosa 

arms where special attention is given to harvesting this crop. 
On that account the barley is even superior to that raised 
Canada; and I think there should be a specific duty of at least 
20 cents a bushel uponit. I believe in time that Montana, with 
reasonable transportation rates and with protection given 
this industry, will be able to raise barley enough for the entire 
country. 

It is mow being grown in different parts of the State. Mon- 
tana produced last year some 600,000 bushels, three-fourths of 
which was shipped to Milwaukee and New York markets. Itis 
the 3 that our farmers can ship out of the State ow- 
ing to the long haul and unusual cost of railroad transportation 
to the Eastern markets. i i 

I particularly ask that this amendment be adopted. Barley 
is a product of thirty-two States and Territories of the Union, 
leaving out all the Southern States. Next in this schedule 
comes rice. The people of Montana use a very considerable 
amount of rice, and the duty on rice as pro by the com- 
mittee is 14 cents per pound, which is equivalent to about 933 
cents a bushel. 

The States which pronus rice do not raise a pound of barley. 
I have a list of the States which produce barley, thirty-two 
number, but I shall not take up the. time of the Senate in read- 


ing. = 

I am informed that the cost of producing an acre of barley and 
an acre of rice is about equal and the yield about the same in 
number of 2 acre. r 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The questionison the amendment 
pro by the Senator from Montana. 

r. POWER. Lask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). I havea general 
pair with the Senator from Washington -[Mr. SQUIRE], but I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. WALSH], 
and vote ‘‘nay.” 8 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 


The roll call was concluded. : y 
with the Senator from Colo- 


Mr. BRICE. I transfer my pair 
rado Pee WOLCOTT] to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
IRI, and vote nay.“ 


Mr. CULLOM. Iam paired with the senior Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. GRAY]. If he were present I should vote yea.“ 
The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 26; as follows: 


| YEAS—23. 

f A Morrill; Power, 

; Allison, > tton, uay, 

| Carey, Hawley, Peffer, Shoup, 

| Dolph’ MoMitan, Pettigre Washburn. 

* W, 

Dubois, Manderson, tS, 
NAYS—%6. 

A Cockrell, Hunton, Pasco, 
Blackburn, Coke, Smith, 
Bh 5 Daniel, Jones, Ark. Vest. 
Brice. Faulkner, A White 
Caffery, Laurin. 

Call, Gibson, Mitchell, Wis. 
Camden, Harris, ~ organ, 
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NOT VOTING—36. 


McPherson, 
Martin, 
Mitchell, Oregon 
Murphy, 
Palmer. 
Proctor, 
Pugh. 
Ransom, Wolcott. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: s 


; 192. Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar preparations, 25 per cent ad va- 
orem. 


The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in line 24, 
before the words“ per cent,” to strike out 25, and insert“ 20.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
reported by the Committee on Finance. 

e amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I move to strike out all after the word 

“ preparations,” in line 23, and insert ‘‘2 cents per pound.” 
he VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “ e in line 23, 
it is proposed to strike out 20 percent ad valorem,” and insert 
2 cents per pound:”’ so as to read: 


192. Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar preparations, 2 cents per pound. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, this change of duty on 
macaroni from 2 cents a pound, as it stands in the present law, 
to 20 per cent ad valorem, is a fair illustration of the effect of 
undertaking to make some reduction upon all the duties imposed 
by the law of 1890. It is a littleamendment which throws away 
some $52,000 revenue. a3 

Mr. ALDRICH. One hundred and twenty-eight thousand 


dollars. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Rhode Island says $128,- 
000. Ido not know what the exact figures are, but it probably 
will not affect the price of the American manufactured maca- 
roni; it probably will not affect the price of the imported maca- 
roni, ne | it probably willnot change the importations much, but 
it is a deliberate throwing away of whatever the reduction may 
be in the amount of the duty. 

Prior to 1890 macaroni was admitted free of duty, and but lit- 
tle was made in this country. In that year a duty of 2 cents per 
pound was levied. The revenues from this source was, in the 
years 1891, 1892, and 1893, $659,188. The imports in 1893 were 
12,804,396 pounds, valued at $652,157, the duty on which was 
$256,088, the equivalent ad valorem being 39.26 per cent. 

The Secon change to 20 per cent ad valorem will neither 
increase nor decrease the imports. While large quantities of 
macaroni are manufactured in this country, there is one class 
of our citizens who will not eat any but the imported article. 
These are the Italians. 

Almostthe entire import of macaroni is for their consumption, 
and the change proposed will be simply giving away nearly one- 
half of the revenue on this article for the benefit of no one ex- 
cept a few Italian merchants, who import the article. About 
the same amount will be imported, but the revenue, instead of 
being $256,000, will be $130,000. The Italian consumer of im- 
ported macaroni will pay the same-price he does now, and the 
consumers of the American-made article will not receive any 
benefit, but the reduction of the revenue will be one of the ex- 
cuses for a tax on sugar and for an income tax. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the present duty on maca- 
roni and vermicelli is 2 cents a pound, and the proposition of the 
committee is 20 per cent ad valorem. The unit of value on the 

*importations last year was 5 cents a pound. So that the present 
duty is 1 cent a pound, instead of 2, and a reduction of one-half 
in the rate of duty. 

Mr. CHANDLER, It appears here as being 39.26 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Practically one-half the duty, and it is a re- 
duction of revenue to the amount of about $128,000. While it is 
true that a great many hoes in the country prefer the Italian 
macaroni and vermicelli, the domestic product of macaroni is 


very rapidly increasing. If this ingaan the law is made, a 


marketfor over three-quarters of a million of domestic wheat 
will be lost to the wheat producers of the United States. 

I think there is no reason whatever why macaroni and vermi- 
celli should not be made in the United States from American 
flour. The production in Minnesota and other Western States 
is very rapidly increasing; and I hope the committee will con- 
sent to allow the rate to remain as it is in the existing law. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will ask the Senator if he has any sta- 
tistics showing the production of American macaroni? 
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Mr. ALDRICH. No, but I know that it is very large, and that 
it is very rapidly increasing. = 

Mr. CHANDLER. There is a danger, then, that the reduc- 
son of the duty will increase the importation of the foreign 
product? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. A — 4 word, Mr. President. The reduction of 
the duty on macaroni from the McKinley act to that proposed 
in the present bill is about one-half. 

There is a good deal of testimony in regard to this matter, and 
it all goes to show that the increased price of flour to the manu- 
facturer in Italy and the vastly superior machinery used in this 
country make the duty that we propose a gory fair one. We ex- 
amined the subject very carefully because the interests were very 
aggressive, especially those from the city of New York engaged 
in this manufacture. There is no duty in this bill which in my 
judgment, is based upon a better argument than the duty pro- 
posed in this case. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I perhaps was not paying close attention to 
the Senator's statement, and I did not understand exactly what 
he said. Does the Senator say that macaroni is made in Italy 
from American flour? 

Mr. VEST. Some portion of it is, and alarge portion of it, ac- 
cording to the testimony. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; itis made from Austrian flour. I 
do not think any portion of it is made under any circumstances 
855 American flour. I think the Senator will find that to be 

e case. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator will find the authority for the state- 
ment I have made on page 610 of the testimony taken before the 
Ways and Means Committee. It comes from the Italian Board 
of Trade of the city of New York, a number of whose members 
called upon us personally. The Senator will also find the details 
on pages 626 to 639 of the testimony. 

I do not care about taking up time on this subject, but there 
is American flour used in the manufacture in Italy. Of course 
they have to pay the large transportation, which is necessary in 
order to get what to them is a foreign product; in addition to 
that, our machinery is so much superior to any they use, that 
we have by far the advantage over them in the manufacture of 
the ordinary macaroni. There are some qualities of macaroni 
that we do not produce for some reason; but they are bought 
anyhow—spaghetti and the finer sorts of macaroni—although 
we are now, according to the testimony, taking that trade away 
from the foreigners. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not like to prolong this discussion, but 
I feel that under the circumstances I must read the statement to 
which the Senator refers. There is nothing contained in it in 
regard to our American wheat 

Mr. VEST. From what pagedoes the Senator propos toread? 

Mr. ALDRICH. From page 610, where I find the following: 

Nearly all the manufacturers of this article in this country are Italians, 
and the most notable fact, which we very much desire to emphasize, is that 
the bed — portion of them started in that kind of industry at a time when 
the article of foreign make was still exempt from duty. These domestic 
manufacturers assert that in the production of their goods they have to pay 
much aee wages than the, manufacturers in I „and consequently the 
ereas he uty of 2 cents per pound on the article of foreign make is the only 
protection that they have; but in their assertions they lose sight of the fact 
that the smaller ages which they have to pay for their flour here in this coun- 
try, together with the much more improved systems of machinery of which 
they make use in their manufacturing establishments, more than balances 
the difference in the ee of labor existing between the twocountries. And, 
furthermore, if the American manufacturers can continually export their 
macaroni to Central and South America and to other countries, and there 
meet in a successful and profitgble manner the competition of the Italian 
article, it is self-evident that every cent of duty imposed upon each pound of 


macaroni coming from abroad means right on the face of itso many more 
cents of profit on each pound of American production. 


There is nothing said there about the use of American flour in 
Italy, and I am quite sure I stated the precise fact when I said 
the flour used in Italy comes from Austria almostentirely, or is 
produced in I itself. £ 

The VICE-P. IDENT. The questionis on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHAND- 


LER]. 

715 CHANDLER. I ask for a division, Mr. President. 

The question being put, there were, on a division—ayes 19, 
noes 20; no quorum ke 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Morrill Plat Shoup, Voorhees, 
OY ree: Smi Walsh, 

Patton, uay, er, Wh 

Peffer, Wane Turpie, 

Perkins, Roach, Vest, 

Pettigrew, Sherman, Vilas, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators having an™ 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question re 
curs upon the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask for a division. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let us have the yeas and nays, and determine 
this question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. If he were pres- 
ent I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL], and therefore withhold 


my vote. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). I announce my pair 
with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], but shall vote if 
it is necessary to make a quorum. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I transfer my A eed with the Senator from New 
Jersey Mr. MCPHERSON] to the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], 
who is paired with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RAN- 
SOM], which will enable him and me to vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. RANSOM. Under that arrangement I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Aldrich, Dubois, McMillan, Power, 
Allison, @, M 8 uay, 
Cullom, Gallinger, Patton, Sherman, 
Davis, Hawley, ‘erkins, Shoup, 
Dixon, Hig: Pettigrew, Teller, 
Dolph, Hoar, Platt, Washburn. 
NAYS—H. 

Allen, Daniel, 2 Roach, 
Sort er, dsay, Smith, 
Blackburn, George, McLaurin, Turpie, 
Blanchard, Gibson, Martin, Vest. 
Caffery, Gray, ills, Voorhees, 
Call, Harris, Morgan, Walsh, 
Camden, Hunton, Pasco, White. 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Peffer, 
Coke, ` Jones, Ark. m, 

NOT VOTING—27. 
Bate, Gorman, McPherson, Pugh, 
Brice, Hale, Manderson, Squire, 
Butler, Hansbrough, Mitchell. Oregon Stewart, 
Cameron, Hill, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Carey, Irpy, Murphy, Wilson, 
Chandler, Jones, Ney. Palmer, Wolcott. 
Gordon, Lodge, Proctor, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

193. Rice, cleaned, 1} cents per pound; uncleaned rice, or rice free of the 
outer hull and still having the inner cuticle on, 1 cent per pound; rice flour 
and rice meal, and rice, broken, which will pass through a sieve known com- 
mercially as number 12 wire sieve, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound; paddy, 
or rice having the outer hull on, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No amendment is proposed to the 
paragraph which has just been read. It is proposed to leave it 
as it came from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I am somewhat surprised 
that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr.JoNES] should withdraw 
the provisions of what are known as the Jones amendments in 
regard to this paragraph. Ishall not take up the time of the 
Senate now, as I have not the necessary papers present, but 
when the paragraph is reached in the Senate I give notice that 
I shall try to have the differential rates adopted which were 
proposed by the committee in their last amendment, as I think 
the action now proposed would do avery great injustice to the 
milling interests of the United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I shall venture to offer the 
amendment ongun A ed by the Senator from Arkansas 
and printed in the 1, that is, to make a difference of three- 
fourths of a cent a pound between rice cleaned and uncleaned, 
the object of the amendment being to allow uncleaned rice to be 
cleaned in our own country.. f 

This has grown up to be a great business on the Pacific coast 
and in New York City. I trust the Senator from Arkansas at 
least will give us a reason for proposing this amendment and 
then withdrawing it. The testimony is universal, I think, in all 
the papers we have that it requires three-quarters of a cent a 
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pound difference in order that the uncleaned rice may come here 
and be cleaned here. I trust, therefore, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas will allow that amendment to be adopted. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The reason the committee proposed, 
in the first place, to make a difference between these two classes 
of rice was that it wasstated thatthe actual expense of cl 
rice was a very small fraction under three-quarters of a cent a 
pound. Since the amendment was proposed we have received 
statements made by numbers of rice millers to the effect that 
halfa cent a pound is ample difference to compensate for clean- 
ing rice; and a great many of them insist on the restoration of 
the provision as it came from the House. 

I know nothing personally about the facts, and the statements 
are made both ways. The firmof Talmage's Sons and somebody 
else, of New York, state that it takes nearly three-fourths of a 
cent; and the San Francisco millers make a similar statement. 
There are a number of persons in Georgia and North Carolina 
who are said to be large rice millers, who state positively that 
the . of rice is amply compensated for at half a cent a 

und. 

Vr ALLISON. Taking the tables we have here, the quanti 
of cleaned rice imported in 1890 was 49,933,563 pounds; in 1891, 
56,065,876 pounds; in 1892, 51,714,617 pounds, and in 1893, 39,- 
073,485 pounds; of rice uncleaned, in 1890, 21,562,385 pounds; in 
1891, 22,856,916 pounds; in 1892, 22,156,939 pounds, and in 1893, 
17,342,405 pounds. So those who cleaned rice here have not been 
able to clean one-half of the rice consumed. The present differ- 
ential duty is three-fourths of a cent. That is proof enough to 
me, without anything else, that it is more profitable to bring 
cleaned rice into this country than it is to bring uncleaned rice; 
in other words, in competition with foreigners, our rice-cleaners 
in San Francisco and New York, where rice is pes cleaned, 
can not import the uncleaned rice. It is done largely in New 
York City, as the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HoAR] in- 
forms me. 

Just why it is that we should so levy this differential duty as 
to destroy the rice mills which have grown up under the exist- 
ing law, I do not see. I trust the Senator from Arkansas will, 
in the interest at least of these mill owners, give them a fair 
opportunity of cleaning half the rice which is consumed in the 

nited States. They have not yet been able to do so. 

Ishould like to hear somebody from California on this sub- 
ject. Ihave several letters from California in relation to it, 
which I donot find at this moment, but I find one or two letters 
from New York, in which it is stated that it is absolutely neces- 
ieee! to have a difference of three-quarters of a cent. 

r. PERKINS. Mr. President, I will state that my corre- 
spondenta in San Francisco fully corroborate the statement of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] in the communication to 
which he has referred from the New York rice men. They 
state that it costs them fully three-fourths of 1 cent a pound to 
cleanse rice. A large sum of money has been invested in this 
industry, and I was gratified to see that the committee recog- 
nized it by the amendment which they proposed. But now they 
withdraw it. Iam reminded of the charge made by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] yesterday, that it is one of 
those Indian gifts which they encouraged us to think for awhile 
we should possess, and then they take it back again. I hope, 
however, they will reconsider it, and notstrike at this industry. 
Surely no one is injured by having the duty placed at three- 
fourths of a cent a pound difference between the price it costs 
to clean rice in this country and that in India or other coun- 
tries where rice is produced. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I take itthat every Sena- 
tor has been favored with a good deal of literature on all mat- 
ters which are coming before us for consideration. On the matter 
of rice, cleaned and uncleaned, I have at various times received 
letters from different parties interested in this industry. The 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] called attention to the fact 
that he had received letters from rice millers who were satisfied 
with a half a centa pound. I should say that no such commu- 
nication has come to me from any source; but uniformly the con- 
tention has been made on the part of those men, most of whom 
i think are in the Northern States, that they must have three- 
fourths of a cent a pound if they continue their industry. I 
have here a letter from Crampton Brothers, rice millers, corner 
of Monroe and Jefferson streets, New York, under date of April 
24, a portion of which I shall read: 

NEW YORK, April 24, 1894. 


DEAR Sin: * We write to call your attention to the assault upon the 
rice milling industry of New York. Under the present tarif the difference 
of duty between uncleaned or rough rice and cleaned or milled rice is three- 
fourths of a cent per pound, and this difference of three-fourths of a cent 
per pound enables millers here to import the rough or uncleaned rice and 
clean it here and make a small profit. ` 

The Wilson bill pro to reduce the difference between uncleaned and 
cleaned rice to one-half a cent per pound, and if this bill becomes a law, 
American millers can not mill foreign rice at a profit, and the work now 
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-done mostly in New York and Brooklyn will be done in London, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Amsterdam, and in — 
our friends in Japan that men may be hired in Japan 


en, 
10 work in ico mallla av 10 cents a AA 
wi rice at 10 cen 8 
< "invents. Dan Talmage’s Sons and Messrs. G. A. Jahn & Co. have sent to 
Washington a pro schedule of duties on rice, both specific and ad va- 
lorem, Which we t just and fair, and we respectfully ask your vote in 
— Bo Ss when the schedule G, agricultural products and provisions, is 
n CRAMPTON BROTHERS. 
Hon. JACOB H. GALLINGER, 


United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
I havea lengthy communication on my desk from Dan Tal- 
's Sons, who seem to have milling interests in rice in New 
York, Charleston, S. C., and New Orleans. They say: 
Z NEW YORK, May 15, 1594. 


DEAR Sm: We see in the newspapers that the New Orleans Board of Trade 
and other Southern parties are protesting against the amendment to the 
rice schedule by which uncleaned rice is reduced to three-fourths cent per 
pound. That the same will ruin the rice industry,” ‘encourage fraud, as 
agreat deal of cleaned rice would be brought in as uncleaned and discol- 
ored (1) in order to pay a lower rate of duty.” We feel constrained to make 
a rejoinder, lest silence might be taken for approval or inability to refute 
said statements. The proposed amendment places uncleaned rice in fair 
and equitable relation to cleaned rice at II cents per pound. 

This differential of three-fourth cent between the two is needed to cover 
milling and the losses on subordinate products made in the millin 
process. Assertion and counter assertion to the equity of this differenti 

not evidence. We claim it only Ter the duty on uncleaned in fair and 


fact 
poun: 
bill to one- 
in he W Ep ean forms, killed a Northern industry, and thus taken away 
the support oflaborersin this line. 
We refer to this as a Northern industry not in any sectional spirit, but to 


hasize the that by the trend of commerce, imports of fo: rice 
2 into the ew York. It does not interest the South, for gs! 


into the port of 
ink ly imports of this character, and the total of their imports in 
- of the ears would not foot up scarce a tithe of that which comes into 


past y 
t alone in an e year. 
2 as 8 Nies has to be imported it certainly is wise states - 
manshi{ as equity, to fix the duties on the various classes in equit- 
ably distant relations tha imports on uncieaned may have equal privileges 
— 9 law with cleaned. 


has been done by the amendment fixing the duty on uncleaned at 
three-fourths cent pound; that is, three-fourths cent below the duty 
posed for cleaned, Toets per pound. Our contention is not what the duty 
shall be on rice as totality, for this is the province of the legislator with an 
eye to the revenue, but we earnestly lead that the assessment shall be equi- 
table asto theres: ve classes, so that each shall secure equal rights under 
tariff. This calls for three-fourths cent per pound between the uncleaned and 
cleaned. Make the duty on cleaned as seems right in your sight, but main- 
tain the just difference between it and uncleaned at three-fourths cent per 

d. 


lower rate of duty,” seems like an appeal to credulity and a trad- 
82 tne j ignorance of the legislator. (1) “Encourage fraud:” 
Such a charge impu; the intelligence of the United States custom-house 
a . (2)  Discolored:’ Discoloration would damage the grain be- 
yond paariet É tor if rice were stained, like the “damned spot in the play 
of Bachai, i 
Now, to 


dence with planters in the Southwest (where 
„and areassured that “the cost of 


ear the cro Yor ee in price $1.50 per barrel, $22.50 per acre; this year. 
Esper barrel. $37. — 23 per 
barrel, M5 per acre. 


Sas, 
ever made in rice with the average result obtained from wheat. 
Very much is said in debate about the necessity of 3 it 
from the “pauper labor of the East.“ but many forget that the Indies 
nearly everything is hand sown, transplanted, cultured, and harvested by 
hand, while here we invoke the aid of machinery, and one man here the 
equal of an hundred there. We really believe we can beat the world when 
once we set out todo it. We makè the best rice in the world, and use the 
word beat advisedly, having in mind that our cost of production is 


n 
reasonable, quality far and away beyond that of other country, and can 
uus command not only a trade preference, but * 


her price. 


ae as at —1 Sarr, pioase ego rene Ne are * seeking to 8 
other than eq e rates of duty on rice, deeming ice O Con- 
to determine the unit, with an eye to the . the revenue. 
ur single contention is that uncleaned should be rated relatively lo 

than cleaned, thus insuring “ fair fleld and no favor.” Pardon our 

ing you on this subject a; but we feel constrained to counter the asser- 
tion of the New Orleans Board of Trade. They do not ee is, any 
amount of si, cance in way of uncleaned foreign rice. e do, and know 
by experience what is required to keep it ona parity with cleaned. Wit- 
nesses are to be weighed, not counted, and the statistical fact in regard to 
imports, that at the three-fourths-cent difference prevailing during the past 
ten years only one-third of the imports have been of uncleaned, proves con- 
clusively that itis requiredandisscantily just. This isnow promised under 
the proposa amendment fixing uncleaned at three-fourths of a cent per 


pound, 
Again thanking you and trusting your coöperation to secure this, truly, 


yours, 
DAN. TALMAGE’S SONS. 
Hon. JACOB H. GALLINGER, nat 
Washington, D. C. 


It seems to me, Mr. President, while I do not possess expert 
knowledge on this question, that the argument is in favor of the 
rice millers, and that we ought to amend the bill and make this 
duty three-quarters of a cent per pound. I regret exceedingly 
that the committee haye withdrawn the amendment that these 
gentlemen certainly supposed was to be offered to the present 
schedule. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I have received a little 
light on the ve bey of rice, which the Finance Committee have 
not seen fit to give us. 

In the first place, I do not understand how much relation to 
the production of rice in this country, if any, the importations 
have. We seem to have imported about 40,000,000 pounds of 
cleaned rice and about 17,000,000 pounds of uncleaned rice; 
that is 57,000,000 pounds of importations, while 325,000,000 
pounds, more or less, of domestic rice are raised. I ask the 
Senator from Rhode Island if the millers of this country do not 
mill all of the 325,000,000 pounds of rice that we raise? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. None of that rice goes abroad. If they 

et the milling of 325,000,000 pounds of the home production, 
it can not make much difference whether they have the mill- 
ing of 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 pounds more of rice. I can not 
understand why there is any particular occasion for anxiety to 
protect them under those circumstances. 

Mr. ALLISON. The only difficulty about itis that the mills 
which clean the domestic product are located in one part of the 
country, and the mills which clean the imported product are 
located in another. For example, the most of this product is 
cleaned in New York and San Francisco, places where I presume 
the domestic product does not reach. Certainly it does not reach 
San Francisco. 

Mr. CHANDLER. So that this question does not concern 
itself particularly about berne ample protection for rice; it does 
not concern itself particularly with the 325,000,000 pounds of 
rice raised in this country, nor with the forty or fifty millions 
which are imported, as I understand the Senator. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. And it is desirable to protect the millers 
of imported rice. Now I should like to ask the Senator another 
conumdrum while he is on the floor, and that is, why it is that 
it is about as cheap to import cleaned rice as it is to import un- 
cleaned rice? In this large book, on page 197, I see the unit of 
value of uncleaned rice is one and nine-tenths of a cent a pound. 
while cleaned rice can be imported for one and eight-tenths 
of a centa pound: Isit possible, I ask the Senator, that cleaned 
rice can be laid down in New York for less than uncleaned rice 
per pound, as a rs by these tables. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should think not. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is what the tables show. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suppose there is a difference in the quality 
of the rice imported. I presume that there must be. 

Mr. CHANDLER, ə see in the papers that it is so cheap 
in India that they cansend cleaned rice cheaper than uncleaned 


rice, 

Mr. ALLISON. There is a difference in the quality I have 
no doubt, one being used for brewing purposes and the other 
being used probably forfood. Both are used differently. Ican 
not account for the difference unless that be the reason. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Cooly labor is very cheep: If we can got 
cleaned rice here at such a price per pound, then why get the 
uncleaned? 

Mr. ALLISON. My own opinion is that the Senator will find 
that is a mistake in the computation. 

Mr. CHANDLER. There are the figures. [Exhibiting.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from lowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I desire to say a word in re- 
gard to the rice schedule. 


1894. 
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I do not quite understand why it is that the committee pro- 
posed this relatively high duty on rice as compared with other 
things we have been discuss in the agricultural schedule. 
The rice product in the United States has increased. I think, 
more rapidly thanany other—certainly any other that I know of. 
The Senator from New Hampshire fixed the production last year 
at about 325,000,000 pounds. 

I have not the figures here; but I think the domestic produc- 
tion for the last year has been about 300,000,000 pounds, whilst 
ten years ago it was only 100,000,000 pounds. So the develop- 
ment has been very rapid. Some friend has favored me with 
statistics showing why it is that rice culture has been so pros- 
perous in our country, and I shall risk consuming afew moments 
of the time of the Senate in reading some statements upon this 
subject. I read now from a sworn statement by Mr. Aladin Vin- 
cent, a native and resident of the parish of Calcasieu, in which 
he states: 

STATE or LovIsiana, Parish of Caleasieu: 


qualifi 
and ug rsonally appeared Aladin Vincent, who, upon being duly sworn, 
that 8 alcasieu ‘Parish, La., 


feed, and sold 1,825 barrels from the cro’ barrel, 
making a total of %,475; and that the total cost of produc said crop, in- 
cluding all ineidental expenses attached thereto, was about $2,000; not more 
than this (the exact cost is not obtainable, as some of the work was done 
1 men who were employed but a portion of their time on the production 
of this crop); that he made a net profit of about $3,475 on said crop. 

Sworn to and subscribed to at my oi in Lake Charles, La., on 
day of December, 1893, before me. 


12th 


A. M. MAYO, 
Notary Public, Calcasieu Parish, La. 
* Barrel contains 162 pounds, or 3.6 bushels. 
I find here an extract from the Times, of Jennings, La., which 
I shall read: 
RICE. 


Making a living 3 we must play at whether we win or lose. * è 
Rice farmers have fered in common with all others, but not to the extent 
of the Northern wheat-grower. The suff is world-wide, and the great 
industries of Louisiana have escaped with less injury than most others. 


I might say they have escaped the same way in this bill. 

I know of no one who had a good crop of rice the past two years but made 
money. * * * Rice gives more feed to the acre than any other cereal, 
and is in more general use, andis good for man or beast. Wheat North 
costs 70 cents to grow, and sells at 40 to 60 cents per bushel, Rice averages 
about 10 barrels at a cost of BI a barrel, and when we get very hard pressed 
Kei perea ny a barrel. We buy land at 85 an acre, and soll at $10, because 

These seem to be extracts from Southern papers circulated in 
the Northern States, and especially in my State, with a view of 
inducing farmers in Iowa to go downand cultivate the rice fields 
and rice lands, those rice lands being elevated lands, and not 
until recent years have they produced rice. From all these ex- 
tracts—I should be glad to insert them in the RECORD, because 
they are interesting, especially to those who are studying agri- 
cultural occupation which will be immensely profitable 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the Senator permit me toask him 
a question? 

Mr. ALLISON. Les, sir. $ 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Is the Senator from Iowa reading from 
a circular sent broadcast by the firm of Dan Talmage’s Sons, of 
New York? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam reading what Southern papers say. 

Mr. BLANCHARD, Iask if it is from the firm of Dan Tal- 
mage’s Sous, rice millers, of New York? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not know how they came into my papers. 
I find them here. É 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Doesitnotappear upon the papers them- 
selves that they were sent out by *s Sons? 

- Mr. ALLISON. It does not so appear. There is nothing in 
the document from which I read but what Southern papers say. 
Now, I take the New Orleans Picayune—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to remind the 
Senator from Iowa that his five minutes have expired. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ishould be very glad to have the Sen- 
ator go on with his very luminous explanation. If he will not 
ask unanimous consent that he may proceed for five minutes 
more, I shall. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 
The Chair hears none. The Senator will proceed. 

Mr. ALLISON. The New Orleans Picayune of January 5, 1894, 


uisiana, besides sugar State, stauds at the head of 

the rice producers. Rice was first planted along the Mississippi River, 
there 

a comparative light cost, and that quarter of the State is now the strong- 
production. = -> 


a sworn statement from a f u 8 ane 


prominent citizen o 
some interesting information abont the rice yield on his lands. 


I have already read the affidavit referred to, giving the au- 
thority for that statement which was printed the New Or- 
leans Picayune. 

Here is a statement from the Press, of Lake Charles, La., 
dated January 6, 1894: 

Press, Lake Charles, á uary A prominent citizens 
ofthis locality wea AE ee ne a Ar Bea „ of — 1 — et- 
forts, alone and unaided by outside help, for the past three years. 

Here is the work of one man. 


ve if it should be n > 
und. He was from the 
e rice business. The 


thur vicinity, and his example, if 
followed intelligently, is bound to produce as good result. 

I call attention to this merely to show how rapidly the rice 
industry has developed in Louisiana and how it has prospered 
and grown during these years of generaldepression. I suppose 
I will be answered by Senators on the other side that the Me- 
Kinley act gave an enormous protection to the rice fields, which 
is true, I agree, at the urgent intercession and request of the 
Senators representing those States. It is also true that in this 
proposed paragraph on rice they have reduced the rate of dut, 
somewhat; but still, as compared with the other agricultu 
items in the bill, the rate is nearly double that of any other. I 
know no rate so high in the bill as the rate upon this agricul- 
tural product, which is grown as wheat is grown and produced 
as wheat is Serene a 

Mr. HALE. May I ask the Senator from Iowa a question? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE, The Senator from Iowa was very largely instru- 
mental in framing the provisions of the McKinley bill, and of the 
previous bills which were adopted in that measure. I want to 
ask him whether, in making up that bill, any interests were 
more clamorous for protection than the representatives of these 
very Southern intsrests who now propose to abandon every 
Northern interest? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will answer quickly by saying that every 
Southern Senator, so far as I know interested in rice culture, 
requested the committee to fix the paragraphs on rice as they 
were fixed in the bill, both in 1888 and 1890. 

Mr. HALE. That is what I wanted to bring out; that when 
the other side come to frame a measure every Northern interest 
is sacrificed, and when Republicans frame a tariff bill nobody is 
so clamorous as those same Southern Senators for their interests 
under protection. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I desire to say merely one 
word more. I would not have mentioned this subject at all but 
for the fact that I have observed that the two Senators from 
Lousiana have steadily and steadfastly voted against every pro- 

amendment to the agricultural schedule looking to a 
small enlargement of the products of the farm in the Northern 
States, and now when we come to the two great products of 
sugar and rice in the Southern States we find these most exor- 
bitant duties sustained by them and the committee, and the 
other side of the Chamber. ; 

Mr. VEST. I think I heard the Senator say exorbitan 
duties.” : 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir; relatively so. 


Mr. VEST. The rate on rice is 83 per cent in the biil. Then 


why did you put-on a duty of 111 per cent in the McKinley act? 
Mr. ALLISON. I endeavored to state a moment ago 


Mr. VEST. We reduced the duty 30 per cent and you call it - 


exorbitant. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly it is an exorbitant duty rela- 
tively. The duties in the McKinley act as respects the Southern 
5 were put there at the request of Southern Senators. 

should be glad to have the Senator's view about that; and I 
have endeavored to ascertain the views of the committee on this 
subject, but thus far have failed. 

Mr. PLATT. I desire to remind the Senator from Iowa that 
the other day during some discussion here the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. LER] said that so far as his State was 
concerned he did not care about this duty; at least he was wil- 

ing to reduce it. I do not remember his exact language. 

. CHANDLER. I was called out a moment while the Sen- 
atorfromIowawasspeaking. I donot know whether the Senator 
propores Me reduce the rates of duty upon rice proposed by the 

or not. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have made no motion to amend. I was 
merely calling the attention of the Senators in charge of the 
155 ge = 3 ae the ee side rg eigen nod the 

eq es and injustice w appear paragraph, as 
Senet with the rates on other agricultural products fh the 
schedule. ~ 
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Mr. CHANDLER. I quite agree with the Senator from Iowa; 
but, nevertheless, I should not vote to reduce the duties upon 
rice if any such proposition were made. 

I had occasion to call the attention of the Senate to the ques- 
tion of the duty on mica early in this debate, and to show that 
the mica mines of India were worked by cooly labor which cost 
5 or 10 cents a day; and I protested against making the mica 
mines in North Carolina and New Hampshire depend upon the 
question whether we could get labor in those States at 5 or 10 
cents a day in order to compete with the cooly labor of India. 
The foreign rice is produced by this same cheap cooly labor in 
the East, and the rice producers of this country are entitled to 
be protected against rice produced by that labor. I shall give 
no vote that will bring foreign rice produced with that labor in 
competition with the rice of South Carolina and Louisiana, 
which is produced by the relatively high labor of those States. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, that is the trouble with the po- 
sition of Northern Senators. When we are dealing with a bi!l 
for protection for the whole country we take the precise ground 
that is taken by the Senator from New Hampshire. We do not 
cut off Southern industries. The Senator himself will not vote 
for reducing the duty 12 775 rice, because it is a part of the whole 
system of protection. But the moment that the power is shifted 
and gets upon the other side, the mendicants who were beating 
at the door of Republican committees and asking that their in- 
dustries should be protected, the Senators from Louisiana and 
other States, turn around and cut off the duties from every 
Northern product. 

Lumber must be made free; wool must bs made free; but rice 
is put on at a high rate, and gugar is protected, surrounded as it 
is with an atmosphere of contamination and corruption that has 
never been presented beforein the American Congress. Butall 
the Northern industries must go. The Senator from New Ramp 
shire repfesents the position of the Republicans exactly. He 
will not vote to reduce the duty on rice, because it is a part of 

rotection. He will get no reciprocityfrom the South when he 
s appealing for a Northern industry. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Is the time for debate limited? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHITE in the chair). The 
Chair will state to the Senator from New Hampshire that the 
Chair is informed that the time for debate is limited to five min- 
utes to each Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not think I shall take any longer than 
the time allotted. t 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate is proceeding un- 
der the five-minute rule, it appears. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ihave in my hand a copy of the Ameri- 
can Federationist for May, 1884. There is an article in that 
paper by a Mr. D. Lubin, headed ‘‘A novel proposition.” His 
novel proposition is that the Government shall help the pro- 
ducers of the West transport their manufactures to, the sea- 
board to a market. The article contains several remarkable 
sentences in reference to the Janger to American labor by rea- 
son of the cheap labor of Asia. The writer is a free trader,and 
yet he makes the startling proposition which I propose to read 
with reference to the danger to this country, not merely in agri- 
cultural products like rice and sugar, but the danger to the 
manufacturing industries of the country as time progresses. I 
consider the statement significant because it comes from a free 
trader. He says: 


Some writers have asserted that civilization is liable to destruction by 
an armed invasion of Asiatic hordes. We need have no fear on that score. 
The probabilities are that the Asiatic hordes would dothemselves more mis- 
chief with modern devices of warfare than they would inflict on the more 
civilized races. 4 

There is, however, every reason to fear that the time is near at hand when 
civilization will be menaced with a danger more enduring and destructive 
than bloodshed; and that dauger is in the economic changes that must occur 
as soon as labor-saving devices and machinery will be placed in the hands 
of the docile cheap-labor millions of Asia—the millions that have been con- 
tent from remote times'to the present day to work for the lowest rate of 
wi in the world. 

traders are apt to overlook this danger, and yet it is real. The ob- 
8 A 0 class of labor is not competent and can not work machinery 
not hold. 

We see in California that a cooly, with a little experience, can operate a 
“McKay” machine, and turn out as many boots and shoes, and of as good 
88 as any other class ot skilled labor; the difference being that in 
California the coolie receives $1 per day, but in China the same class of labor 
may be had at from 5 to 10 cents per day, and in almost unlimited numbers. 

hy it is that labor-saving machinery has not yet been introduced in 
China and India for the manufacture of goods 1 donot know. That these 
Will be introduced there in time, there can be no question, If labor-saying 
machinery for the manufacture of goods has not yet been introduced into 
the Asiatic countries, the same can not be said of agricultural labor-saving 
devices and machinery. 


Here I take occasion to remark that possibly the reason why 
cleaned rice can be put down in New York City from the Orient 
as cheap as uncleaned rice may be because the coolies have 
learned to use labor-saving machinery. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
New Hampshire has expired. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I ask unanimous consent to read one more 


extract. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? There 
being no objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. This writer proceeds: 

Free trade would at once relieve staple agriculture from its oppressive 
yoke, for the lessened governmental tax and the greater security Teaia en- 
ablethe American ucer of staple products to cope for a long time to 
come with the Asiatic producer. 

That I do not understand, but I read it to show that this man is 
a free trader. : 

The removal of the burden of protection would, however, bring an evil 
fully as great as the one removed, and that is, it would bring the Austrian 
wage rate with it, and, in time, the Chinese wage rate for labor. 

For with free trade there will be nothing to prevent amanufacturer start- 
ing workshops and mills— 

Possibly rice mills, cotton mills, sugar mills, woolen mills— 
in China with Chinese laborers at Chinese wagerates, and sending his prod- 
uct to New York or San Francisco. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in view of the danger as set out here 
by this writer, I shall not vote to reduce the duty on rice, 
whether it be 80 per cent or 111 per cent. i 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, I 5 with the 
impatience of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] to 
Hako reply to the statements made by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON], and I shall detain him and the Senate but a mo- 
ment, and to a large degree in addition to and in the same line 
with the statement made by the Senator from Iowa. 

Intimation was made by the Senator from Louisiana that the 
article from which the Senator from Iowa read was the emana- 
tion of a New York firm; that it came from a place foreign to 
the State of Louisiana, and therefore perhaps was not entitled to 
that degree of consideration which it would receive if it should 
come from a Gulf State. Ihave an article here that is very sug- 
gestive from The Louisiana Planter, a weekly newspaper de- 
voted to the sugar, rice, and other agricultural industries of 
Louisiana, of date March 26, 1894, and I beg leave to insert the 
article in full (for, in the five minutes I propose to take I can not 
read it all), so that the Senator from Louisiana may have the full 
benefit of it, if he has not already seenit. We are assured by 
the Senators on the other side that there is nothing sectional in 
this bill; that with the same even hand they have meted out safe- 
guards and protection to the South they have given the same to 
the North. ; 

Mr. President, comparisons are odious,” it is said, and I 
have heard it suggested that sometimes they are not only 
odious but odoriferous, Here is a comparison that is sugges- 
tive: 83 per centad valorem on rice; 30 per cent ad valorem on 
barley: nothing on wheat. Isought yesterday for some infor- 
mation on this subject, and asked why it was that this distinc- 
tion was made. I was answered that there were certain prod- 
ucts of this country in which nature was so bountiful that we 
needed no protection; that corn and heat grew in such tre- 
mendous quantities upon our broad area that protection was not 
needed to sustain them. 

This seemed like a very excellent answer; and I am surprised 
when I come to read this article to find that rice occupies in the 
opinion of the Louisianan the same position that the Senator from 

issouri gave to corn and wheat upon yesterday. I read an ex- 
tract from this article. It is headed “Southwestern Louisiana 
and the Rice Industry;” and the editorial writer goes on to ex- 
plain the reason why rice culture can not compete in South Car- 
olina with Louisiana. Hespeaks of the wonderful backset given 
to the rice industry in the State of South Carolina becaurs of 
the cheaper methods by which it can be produced in the State 
of Louisiana. He says: 


The enormous production of rice in 1892, reaching in Louisiana alone the 
equivalent of about 100,000 tons of cleaned rice, or nearly the whole con- 
sumption of the country, so paralyzed our rice market as to drive many 
rice planters out of the business, it seeming to be impossible to produce 
rice at prices sufficiently low to increase its consumption by forcing it into 
Saga competition with other cereals, all of which were selling at low 
prices. 


He then goes òn to on of Acadia Parish, which must be an 
Arcadia indeed, from the description which he gives of it. He 
winds up his description with the following statement: 

To arice planter from the alluvial lands, the conspicuous advantage that 
the rice ee ge ot Parish seems to havelis the practical absence of 
our low land grasses and weeds, and the resulting immunity from the ex- 
pensive grassing or weeding of our rice fields. 


* * kd * * * * 


One prominent rice planter in Acadia Parish has prepared and plowed a 
thousand acres of rice land, planted the crop, will control the irrigation, and 
the crop through the harvest season with but five men. In other 
s, the labor of one man is competent to let gone 200 acres of land, plant 

and carry it through to the harvest season. 


wo 
the rice crop, 


After speaking of the cheap planting there comes this sug- 
estive sentence that T commend particularly to the Senator 
ins Missouri, who declines a fair protection to the grains of 


the North because they can be produced in such abundance and 
so cheaply: 

It is no fi of speech when we say that the rice crop of Southwestern 
Louisiana, in many if not most instances, can be as cheaply 8 as 
Wheat in the Western wheat fields, barring alone the cost of irrigation, 
which can be more cheaply effected in Southwestern Louisiana than any- 
where else to our knowledge. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Nebraska has expired. 
Mr. MANDERSON. I will print the entire article, for I do 
not want to break over the rule as to time. 
SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA AND THE RICE INDUSTRY. 


The agricultural possibilities of the United States are so vast that prob- 
ably no one has yet any adequate comprehension of what the United States 
can do in supporting millions of people by the production of food. These 
reflections are brought out more definitely because of a recent visit of 
the editor of the Louisiana Press Association to the town of Crowley, and 
the parish of Acadia, in Southwestern Louisiana, which is the present cen- 
ter of rice production in the United States. The rice crop of Acadia Parish 
alone in 1892 equaling 37,500 short tons of clean rice, or three-elghths of the 
entire consumption of the United States. 

Every elderly man who knows anything of rice culture in the United 
States identifiesits production with therice fields of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, which were famous in antebellum days for the excellence of their prod- 
uct, which practically supplied the entire country. The South Carolina rice 
plantation, as has been shown in this journal, is an elaborate affair, ex- 
pensively constructed with its levees or dams, its irrigating and draining 
canals, its tidal gates and storm-defense lines. 

After the disorganization of the sugar industry that resulted from the 
civil war, a considerable interest was taken in the rice industry, which in 
this State required far less capital to carry it on than did the sugar industry, 
and long experience had shown the rice crop to be comparatively certain 
its results, although presumedly of poor quality. 

Many persons then engaged in the rice industry and by planting seed of 
high grade, it was found that as good rice could be produced in Louisianaas 
in Carolina, and that the more tenacious character of the Louisiana soils per- 
mitted the cheaper construction of levees for the retention of water, while the 
annual rise in the river gave a reasonably certain supply of water for irri- 
gation, while the backward fall of the rice lands insured competent drain- 
age. The result of all this was that Louisiana rapidly grew to be the lead- 
ing rice-producing State of the Union, 5 Carolina and Georgia, 
until finally the great crop planted in 1888 bid fair, when supplemented by 
the crops of Carolina and Georgia, to exceed the consumption of the United 
States. Thatcrop was almost destroyed by the great hurricane of August 
19, 1888; one-half of it was lost and the rest very much damaged by the 
storm, and the surplus production of rice then expected in the United States 
did not materialize. 

The backset to the rice industry caused by that storm, and the resulting 
diversion of attention to othercrops oned thereby, seemed to have pre- 
vented that overproduction of rice which was imminent in 1888, but which 
was not actually reached until 1892, ` 

The enormous production of rice in 1892, reaching in Louisiana alone the 
equivalent of about 100,000 tons of cleaned rice, or nearly the whole con- 
sumption of the N 8 80 paralyzed our rice market as to drive many 
rice planters out of the business, it seeming impossible to produce rice at 
prices sufficiently low to increase its 5 by forcing it into suc- 
cessful competition with other cereals, all of which were selling at low prices, 

The enormous hc Sa of rice in the year 1892 was found to come gen- 
erally from Southwestern Louisiana, and . from the parish of 
Acadia and its parish seat, the town of Crowley. With large appreciation 
of its advantages and difficulties, the writer observed, with great experience 
in rice culture and a thorough care, the wonderful advantages possessed 
by Acadia Parish in rice production. 

While vast tracts of valuable landin the parish of Acadia still remain un- 
occupied, and while it would be no severe tax on Acadia Parish alone to 
supply all of the ricenow consumed in the United States, or three times its 
own crop of 1892, no one can have any just appreciation of this without ex- 
amining the rice industry of Acadia on the spot. 

The lands of Acadia Parish are a 5 loam and as level as a floor. The 
prairies seem unlimited in extent, reaching to the horizon, where land and 
sky meet. Thelevel of the lands is about 25 feet above tide water, and numer- 
ous bayous thread the prairies, affording ample supplies of water. The 
high, dry, and loamy lands do not propagate the lowland grasses that over- 
run our alluyial rice lands,making its culture there expensive by reason of 
the eee W. that is resorted to. 

The sandy loam is comparatively easily plowed and harrowed, gang plows 
and large harrows being used,one man thus handling two, three or four horses 
or mules without assistance. The levees tosurround the rice fields for the re- 
tention of water are readily thrown up with ditch plows or road machines, 
no handwork being necessary. Astratum of clay or hardpan Hes about one 
foot below the surface, thus insuring the retention of fertilizers if they be 
be used, although thus far found unnecessary; andit also insures the reten- 
tion of the water of 1 ‘ation, no water being lost except such as is evapo- 
rated. very level character of the lands permits the inclosure of large 
fields, from twenty to fifty acres being the common rule. The whole surface 
of these fields can readily be covered with water, while at no point will the 
water be over a foot deep, a feature of the industry practically impossible 
on our bayou and river alluvial lands, the rapid fall of which necessitates 


The time of the Senator from 


very small fields, in order to hold up the water of irrigation on the front por-~ 


tions of each. 

The large rice flelds of the parish of Acadia have the one grand advantage 
of permitting the economical use of the modern rice-harvesting machines, 
the tarea of the fields giving one, two, or three days’ work in a single 
for such machines. ‘Che use of the rice sickle, such as is still used in 
our alluvial lands, is there practically unknown. The lands are plowed and 


that 


To a rice planter from the alluvial lands the conspicuous advantage 
the rice planter of Acadia Parish seems to have is the practical absence of 
our lowland and weeds, and the resulting immunity from the ex- 

msive grass or weeding of our rice fields. however, is 

y the com: vely cheap, dry land plowing and harrowing, without any 


wading in the water with two men working a single yoke of oxen. 


One prominent rice planter in Acadia Parish has pre; and 8 
on, 


thousand acres of rice land, planted the crop, will control the irriga 
carry the crop through the harvest season with butfive men. In other words, 
the labor of one man is competent toprepare 200 acres of land, plant the rice 
crop, and carry it through the harvest season. 

- This cheap planting is followed by a harvest process that is so incom- _ 
parably cheaper than that of our alluviallands t the economic results of 
this proces alone would be competent to sustain the rice industry in Acadia 
Parish when the rice industry of the alluvial lands would fail because of its 
nsive harvest costs. 
tis no figure of 8 when we say that the rice crop of Southwestern 
Louisiana in many, if not in most, instances can beas cheaply uced as 
wheat n the Western wheat fields, barr: alone the cost o tion, 
which can be more cheaply effected in Southwestern Louistana than any- 
where else to our knowledge. 

The experience of recent years has suggested the practical destruction of 
the rice industry of Carolina and Georgia by the competition of the rice in- 
dustry of the alluvial lands of Louisiana. It now seems manifest that the 
rice industry on the prairies of Southwestern Louisiana is bound to eclipse. 
and probably to destroy by fair competition the rice industry of our alluvial 
lands, although the latter has behind it the record of thirty years of very 
N production, and a record of a hundred years of continuous pro- 

uction. 

The Planter would say to the rice planters of South Carolina and Georgia 
to come to Louisiana; come in the month ofiAugust and goto Southwestern 
Louisiana and examine the rice fields of Acadia Parish, then about ready 
for the harvest, and then and there judge for yourselves whether to continue 
the difficult rice cultivation of the South Atlantic States or to come to South- 
western Louisiana, where such supreme advantages seem to be offered for 
the production of your favorite staple, and where, if the rice industry sur- 
vives in America, it will survive the longest 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. HALE] stated in his remarks a while ago that the Southern 
Senators, especially those from Louisiana, had been mendicants 
at the doors of every Republican committee for years past 
charged with the construction of a tariff bill. 

I deprecate the spirit that characterizes the discussion of the 
penang measure by gentlemen on that side of the Chamber. 

endicants, indeed! And if Southern interests were mendi- 
cants, what were those of the North, whose importunities were 
fourfold greater? The recognition given by the McKinley act 
of 1890 to Southern industries was a mere bagatelle compared 
with that dished out with a lavish hand to those of the North. 
The act of 1890 increased the average rate of taxation over the 
preceding tariff act considerably. ‘The preceding tariff act was 
that of 1883. The average rate of duty by the act of 1883 was 
about 42 per cent, while the average rate by the act of 1890 was 
49 percent. This increase was altogether in behalf of and for 
the benefit of Northern industries—of Northern manufactured 
products. 

The duties maintained in behalf of Southern products, of 
Southern industries, were all reduced. Sugar was placed onthe 
free list. The duties on rice were cut down. I have the figures 
before me. The act of 1883 gave a duty on foreign milled 
cleaned rice per 100 pounds of $2.25. The McKinley act placed 
it at 82. While they were increasing in the ravine x act the 
duties all along the line of the protected industries of the North 
and Northeast, here was one agricultural product of the South 
poen which they reduced the rate from $2.25 per 100 pounds 
to $2. 

Mr. President, instead of the Senators from Louisiana and 
other Southern States being mendicants at the door of Repub- 
lican committees for high rates of duty, they simply asked that 
which was our due, and I am here to say that it was but tardily 
accorded us. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] read from a circular 
issued by Dan. Talmage’s Sons, rice millers of New York, to 
show the enormous profits made in rice culture in Louisiana. 
Mr. President, I had seen that circular of Talmage’s, andexpected 
some Senator on that side of the Chamber to quote from it, and 
accordingly had prepared to meet the statements coming from 
this rice miller in New York, who wants a large differential duty 
between rough and cleaned rice. 

He wants to make it appear that the profits of rice culture in 
Louisiana are enormous, and from this he desires the impres- 
sion produced that it is not the rice planter who needs protec- 
tion, but the rice miller, who must be givena differential duty 
large enough to prevent cleaned rice from coming in, and thus 
give him a monopoly of the rice-cleaning business here. 

I send up to be read a letter addressed to me by two rice plant- 
ers in Southwestern Louisiana, who are Northern men, one from 
Michigan, the other from Ohio. The letter gives the results of 
practical rice cultivation in Louisiana: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4, 1894. 


DEAR 3 give iS Lana E 82 gross procen oot 957 rice 
per acre for the years ani an e average price at New 

5 also an itemized 

ield for the past two 

174, beara the aver: 

2.15, leav- 


ex 


where 95 per oent of the rice grown in Louisiana is 
statement of the cost of production. The average 
years has been 7} barrels per acre, the average price 
age gross proceeds per acre $16.31. The average cost per acre is $ 
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eons $4.16 per acre to the planter. pov following is an itemized 
of the expense per acre of growing rice 


Plo tone eE aT — 
Preparing the ground and seed- 


5 the circulars that have been so freely distributed by Dan Tal- 
erry we are acquainted with the majority of the writers ot 
9 local ni r men, land agents, and land own- 
ers; — a are 3 Interested in ad tor immigation es. 
These are nothing but boom adversinements, and as such, due allow- 
ance should be ms made. 
Yours, truly, 
L. E. ROBINSON, Welsh, La. 
P. S. LOVELL, Crowley, La. 
Hon. N. C. BLANCHARD. 


This statement refutes in toto the roseate views as to the 
profits of rice culture which-were read with so much gusto by 
the Senator from Iowa from the Talmage circular. 

I also expected some Senator to read from other circulars sent 
out by Talmage & Sons, who have been quite busy in this line, 
and I was not disappointed, for the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr, GALLINGER] did read another of the Talmage cir- 
culars giving the rice schedule from the standpoint of the rice 
miller in New York. I have here two letters from a man 
1 80 as well informed as e’s Sons, a man who is a 

ce er in the city of New Orleans. He gives the other view 
of the case, 5 as Will be seen, leaves but little for Talmage 
to stand upi 

ISIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. POWER. I should like to hear the letters read. 

Mr. BLANCHARD, I would with great pleasure have them 
read, if the Senate wi ins 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I hope there will be no violation of 
the agreement made by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GEORGE. I object. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I understand Ihave aright to print the 
letters in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection 


Ar. POWER. Io 
I object. I should like to hear the letters 

read. I should like to have the Senator’s time extended and 
have them read. Iwantto know what they contain. Let them 
be read for information. 

Mr. JONES o Arkansia; 

, unanimous 

The PRES. INI G OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
there is objection to an extension of the time of the Senatorfrom 
Louisiana, ye the letters will be = in the RECORD. 

The letters referred to are as follows 


I object to any violation of the 


NEW YORK, June 2, 1894. 


DEAR Sm: Inclosed please find a table RODEN the duties on cleaned 


and uncleaned rice, er the tariffs that have existed up to date, and also 
the c contemplated by the Wilson bill. 
You please note that the actual duty paid by the American miller on 


rice, turned out from his mill, is, in every case, e than the duty 

old country. To make this matter 

y lawas an example,’ the duty paid 

is $1.25. The yield of clean rice from this 

LUGER Which brings the actual du aoe d on this cleaned rice 

on 83 pounds of rice. 

erential in favor of the Amer- 

by the Senate Finance Committee it was raised to 60 cents, being 10 cents 

more than under the McKinley bill, which, of course, was 
ox of the American manufacture: 

tect the 3 miller 


r. 
‘A difference of of 5 sufficient to 
znd enable him to mill all the foreign rice that 


the same in thethree bills, including the House bill, from 62} per 
2 A cent; that in the Senate this ratio has been cut down to 
duty that 28 be on pounds, an cleaned rice 


uested by only two or three mills out of a total 
in 9 York and Brooklyn and 


against the discrimination by 

ese two milis It is absurd thatthese mills shouid come 
before a Senate committee which are endeavo to scale down high pro- 
tective tariff to a reasonable basis and demand t they receive a Jot ag 
5 higher than they had under the McKinley bill, for this is 


What 
CCC pe nars . 
templates any in the ‘Wilson bill as 


mittes — avor of 


change erie 
creano the duty on uncleaned rice from 81 t to $125 rather than to 8 end le to 78 to 75 


Pardon me for writing you so Aa but it 18 a mentee of vital importance 
to all of us, who are interested in cultivation and of in the 
Southern States, to have the Wilson dm restored to the schedule adopted in 
the House; otherwise the 5 will be destroyed. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


Hon N. C. BLANCHARD, 
_ Washington, D.C. 


CHAS. R. HIGGINS. 


` 


9 the duties e ae paras or rice, ene oe differentials in 
American miller under the several tariffs up to date, a 
contemplated by the Wilson bill. 5 eup pene anne 


TARIFF PREVIOUS TO M'KINLEY BILL. 


Foreign milled cleaned rice, 100 pounds a 5 
a cueaned £408, — en Ry wee 8 1.55 
— ed rice, imported as uncleaned and milled here 1. 80 

erence ä favor of & American miller. 2 
Ratio of uncleaned to cleaned... ...-.. 2622s... 22.222 cscs - 663 


PRESENT TARIFI—M'KINLEY BILL. 

Foreign milled cleaned rice, per 100 pounds_.._....--.--...-. 2.22.2... 
Uncleaned rice, per 100 po ek 25 

88 cleaned rice, im 

erence in favor of American miller 

Ratio of uneleaned to cleaned————̃ „ per cent.. 


HOUSE WILSON BILL. 


Foreign milled cleaned rice, 100 pounds 
Uncleaned rice, per 100 po A co 
3 cleaned rice, imported as uncl. 
‘erence in favor of Am miller 
Ratio of uncleaned to clean. 


Leni 
Begs 


2 
— 


Sas 38888 


i 
3l 
; 
tas 
8 
1 


Feen e 


- NEw YORK, June 2, 1994 


DEAR SIR: Ref a letter, dated May which has been sent 
98 mete ai emana eA Bapane. Dan = 


Nd McKinley bill, I that der of the statemen tains 
e & number o 8 ts con 
ares olitely faise, and making them 8d 


one such to be 
tet a thatrice fre of tn Outer hullana stil having the sm 
umcleaned 


5 solely from Japan; that no other foreign 
5 bog feces 8 the ipa tation of unc 
country except Japan. te rice similar 
from the East] and has been offered — r Salo 


the past six months; and Iam under the 
Talmage Sons have themselves imported milled 
past few years. 
ie Rask or outer covering, the fuer sie 
covering, the inner skin or cu! 
is calculated to mislead 
Wilson bill, 4 — th aye ting importa: 
n was for the ven 
of uncleaned, Tice which had bee Toje 


than Japan, in remo 
e is more or less abrad 


by the customs au- 
thorities they state: eaned rice RATS be 8 for the 
customs authorities are quite able tojudge what is entitled to beso classified. 
Heretofore uncleaned rice of ev: . „5 admitted, 
and that the customs authorities tion isim- 
——— by the statistics, which Show: that imports of 
os ee Eeninge total . Cece of rice.“ 
perapian es 8 
uncleaned r 8 
of the United States. It was admitted into New York as 
whereas in New Orleans it „CCF 
Was collected by the customs ms authorities at that point. case was taken 
into the co 5 court at New Orleans by the importer, and was de- 


cided 
On account or thi the difference of o between the New Orleans and New 
York ap the matter was ught before the general board of a 
New York, and they decided in view of the obscure word- 
of the tarif as it now stands, this part: rice should be ad- 
tted F had not been all the stages of the 


5 conclusively in this hearing that the rice more nearly ap- 
proached the state of cleaned than uncleaned, and that only a small ae 
Pag pee E or 
merchantable sha tended that 
pane ray Sap 
erting the 
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With an acreage nearly as large in 1893~94, the total production of rice in Mr. FAULKNER. If the agreement is that we shall proceed 
Louisiana, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina was less thanone- under Rule VIIL, then we understand it. 
I as resenting the rice interest of Louisiana, that you 


as rep 
pe bring to bear on the Finauce Committee all the influence you possess to 
ve the schedule on rice remain exactly as it stands in the Wilson bill as it 
came from the House, 
is the unanimous wish of all who areinterested in thecultivationand 
mine rice inthe Southern States; and they do not think thatthe ce 
Co: ttee of the Senate, after giving this question careful consideration, 
will change the schedule at the rogue of two New York parties, who are 
W solely in the ee ot foreign rice. 
ours, very res, k 
l i CHAS. R. HIGGINS. 


Hon. N. C. BLANCHARD, 
fFasħington, D. C. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, for the first time in the 
ussion complaint has been made, and that by the Senator 
rom Louisiana, that the McKinley act did not deal justly with 
rice. I had never expected that the day would come when we 
would hear any complaint from that quarter. The remark has 
been made several times during this discussion—— 

Mr. PASCO. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Ham ield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr.G. INGER. I should not like— 

Mr. PASCO. I wish to ask why the Senator from Louisiana 
was not entitled to the same privilege the Senator from New 
Hampshire is having? I understand he has already spoken five 
minutes on this question. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER, There is noquestion, the Chair 

erstands, before the Senate; but the Chair will remark that 

e Senator from New Hampshire was procee by unanimous 
consent, and in the case of the Senator from Louisiana there was 
cis tere , 

r. G GER. I was not aware of the fact, not being 
resent when the unanimous consent agreement was made, that 
tors were restricted to simply one so-called speech on each 
article. If that be the case I shall not seek to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator from New Hampshire has con- 
sumed his five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present ‘occupant of the 
chair was not aware of that fact. ; 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator from Louisiana had also consumed 

is five minutes, and objection was made to his proceeding. My 

quiry was, why the same courtesy was not extended to the 
Senator from Louisiana that was being given to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire proceeding. 

Mr. GALLINGER. J wish to say a word in explanation. I 
recognize the point made, but I was in ignorance of the agree- 
ment. Ishall seek another opportunity toaddress the Senate on 
this subject. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Chair be kind enough to state for the 
information of the Senate what is the unanimous consent agree- 
ment under which we are proceeding? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair was not in the Senate at the time the agreement was made, 
nor did the present occupant of the chair know that the Sena- 
tor from Néw Hampshire had previously occupied the floor upon 
the pending question. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HALE. We are proceeding under the ordinary five-min- 
ute rule, the eighth rule of the Senate, which ifitis read, every 
Senator will understand what his rights are. I think just now, 
if the Senator from Oregon will permit, that it would be well to 
have the rule read. Then we will understand the rule under 
which we are 55 75 8170 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield for that ie Fa 

Mr. DOLPH. If it is not to be taken out of my time I am 
willing that the rule shall be read. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I do 
not think the unanimous consent agreement was based on the 
eighth rule. 

Mr. HALE. It was agreed that there should be five-minute 
debate under the eighth rule. 

Mr. FAULKNER. If that was the statement to-day—I was 
not present—it was not on yesterday. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator was not present. 

Mr. FAULKNER. It was proposed yesterday simply that 
each Senator 5 proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. HALE. The agreement to-day was not the proposition of 


he Senator from Tennessee yesterday, but the agreement to- 

y was that for the rest of this schedule we shall proceed under 

the rule of the Senate as to five minutes’ debate. It was not the 
proposition of the Senator from Tennessee, 


Mr. HALE. If that rule is read 3 will understand 
roceeding. It is the five-minute rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon has 
been recognized by the Chair. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield, that the rule may be read? 

Mr. DOLPH. I will yield if it does not come out of my time. 
I do not wish my whole five minutes occupied, as I desire to 
make some suggestions. 

Mr. HALE. It will take but a minute to read the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that it 
will cut off the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. I propose an amendment, and I desire to ad- 
dress the Senate on it. I move to add to the paragraph on rice 
what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

But each of the above products shall be admitted free of duty from 
country which imposes no import duty on the like product when expo: 
from the United States. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on serene to “ 
the eae proposed by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
DOLPH]. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, rice isan agricultural product, 
and I understand that under this bill it is to have a protective 
duty of 83 per centad valorem. The majority of the Senate pro- 
pose that wool shall come in free; that lumber shall come in free; 
that buckwheat, corn, corn meal, oats, rye, rye flour, wheat, and 
wheat flour shall come in free, because, as has been stated on this 
floor, the Argentine Republic and Russia do not now impose any 
import duties upon these products. Canada, from whom weim- 

ort most of these articles that we do import, will undoubtedly 

ediately upon the passage of this bill remove any duties 
which may now be imposed. Itis proposed that those t 
products of the agricultural industry of the North shall be p 
on the free list, but that rice shall receive this extraordinary 
protection as compared with the protection afforded to other 
agricultural prođucts under the bill. : 

Mr. President, we have had the question propounded to us 
several times, when we have been discussing the unfairness of 
the protectionafforded by this bill to certain Southern products, 
what did you do in the McKinley bill? How does this compare 
with the protective duties under the McKinley law? The Me- 
Kinley bill was passed Dya party that believes in protection, by 
a party which believes that the power has been conferred upon 
the Federal Government to protect American industries, and 
that Congress holds this power in trust to deal equally with 
every industry in every State of the United States. 

Therefore, in the McKinley bill Southern industries were pro- 
tected and Northern industries were protected. But the Re- 
publican party believes that duties which are levied n im- 
ports should be levied upon articles that come in competition with 
American products, and that the products which we do not pro- 
duce should come in free. However, the party which asserts 
that the tariff should be for reyenue only, that duties should be 
imposed upon articles we do not produce, and that the articles 
which we do produce should come in free, proposes to protect 
rice and sugar and other Southern products by duties, but to 
put lumber and wool and wheat and other agricultural products 
of the North upon the free list. 

That is what we protest against; and when we say the North 
has been unfairly dealt with and this is a bill to destroy North- 
ern industries and degrade Northern labor, a sectional bill, a 
bill in the interest of the South and hostile to the North, it is 
no answer to the argument to say, Why, you im her 
duties upon these Southern products in the McKinley bill.” I 
repeat, the McKinley bill was parean by a party which belie 
in protection to American industries, and that would protec 
the industries of the South and the North alike. 

Mr. President, if the provision in regard to agricultural prod- 
ucts, that we shall have reciprocity with any country that im- 
poses no duties upon our products imported into that country, 
is good, then it is good for rice. 

Mr. HALE. And sugar. 

Mr. DOLPH. And sugar. Let us see if we can put rice on 
an equality with wheat. : : 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President, I do not want to make a 
speech, but the Senator from Oregon and the Senator from 
Maine contend that the placing of wool on the free list is a blow 
in favor of the South against the North. I suppose the object 
is % inflame the North against the South, so as to get up & sec- 
tional feeling for party purposes. 

I take some statistics from the appeal of the National Wool- 
growers’ Association, or wool merchants, and others, to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, not to place wool on the free list, but 
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to retain the present duties, presented by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. It was gotten up from the statistics 


of 1886, and states that in the State of Kentucky alone in 1886 
there were more sheep than in all New Eagland; that there 
were more in the State of Missouri, and more than four and a 
half times as many in the State of Texas. ` 

In 1886 in the whole of New England there were 936,532 sheep, 
according to the statement of these men, who are themselves 
protectionists. In the State of Kentucky there were 937,124 
sheep; in the State of Missouri 950,562 sheep, and in the State 
of Texas 4,284,187 sheep. Of the number of sheep owners in the 
whole country, both North and South, there were 1,020,725, and 
of that number 426,383 were in the South. I commend these 
statistics to the Senate and the country when it is said that plac- 
ing wool upon the free list is a blow at the North and in favor 
of the South. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the junior 
Senator from Louisiana, in my own time, whether he defends 
this duty upon rice as a revenue duty or as a protective duty? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. DRICH. Iasked him a question, to which I desire an 


answer. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The Senator from Rhode Island is him- 
self an expert upon the tariff—so considered on both sides of the 
Chamber—and the Senator is more competent to judge for him- 
self than I am to tell him whether this is a revenue dutyor not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not enough of an expert upon tariff 
matters to ascertain the theory upon which the Senator from 
Louisiana casts his votes. I think that is a matter which is reg- 
ulated by his own judgment and opinion, supposing that he must 
have some; and I should be very glad if he would tell me whether 
this is a revenue duty or a protective duty, in his opinion. [A 

use.] As the Senator does not seem inclined to answer I shall 

ny to discuss the question, I suppose, from my own stand- 

nt. 

Pot Senators upon the other side of the Chamber are voting for 
this as a revenue duty (and I suppose they must be, as they are 
not in favor of protective duties), it isa very high revenue duty. 
Mr. Robert J. Walker, who was the great hy a of revenue 
duties, stated that an average of 20 per cent valorem was an 
ideal revenue duty. 

I think the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS], who is now hon- 
oring me with his attention, has on various occasions made the 
same statement, that 20 per cent was about his idea of the reve- 
nue duty which ought to be carried, and it should never be sub- 
stantial y more than that. Now here is a duty of 83 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. On anarticle of prime necessity. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On an article of ye necessity, on one of 
the necessaries of life. If you intend to be consistent at all in 
this matter (asI am sure you do not, from my experience in the 
last two or three weeks), it would seem to me to be proper to 
move to reduce the duty to about 20 per cent ad valorem. That 
is the rate you have been imposing upon the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the North for the past two or three days. 

Now, why do you make this discrimination in favor of this 
product? e use in the United States 400,000,000 pounds of 
rice. If according to your own theory a cent and a half a pound 
is added by this duty to the price of all the rice consumed by all 
the people of the United States, you are imposing a heavy tax 
upon the rice consumers by the imposition of this high duty. 

From either standpoint it seems to me that this duty can not 
be defensible—from the point of view of a Democratic Senator. 
It is too high for a revenue duty. If it is duty which imposes a 
tax upon the consumers, it is too high for that purpose. If you 
desire to be consistent and not inconsistent, and not sectional, 
you ought to reduce the duty upon rice. 

Mr. POWER. I do not care about North or South, but I do 
care about what is right and wrong. 

Louisiana produces over half of the rice product of the coun- 

In 1890 I cheerfully voted to protect that industry, and in 
1894 when I ask to have placed on barley (the only product our 
farmers can export) a duty of 20 cents a bushel, I can not secure 
the votes of the Louisiana Senators, although I voted in 1890 for 
a duty of $1 a bushel on rice, for the protection of their product 
and people. < 

This certainly is not reciprocation. The people of Montana 
will grow tired of this treatment. í 

The duty on rice is a great burden to our farmers. We had 
a duty placed on sugar the other day that will be a tax on the 
people of the Northern country of adollar each. The duty on 
rice will be an additional burden upon them. 

Before long my neighbors south of me on the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers (I am at one end and they at the other) will 
want a great deal of river and harbor appropriations; I am per- 
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fectly satisfied that they shall get what is due them, but we on 
the northern border must look out for our interests. I do no 
think we are getting what is due us; and I wish to state that 
reserve the right to introduce an amendment when the bill 
reaches the Senate to reduce the duty on rice,in justice to the 
people whom I represent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to address myself 
to the amendment submitted by the Senator from Oregon | Mr. 
DoupH]. I will say, as I was about to say afew minutes ago, 
that for the first e in this discussion complaint has been 
made that the duty on rice was not sufficiently high in the Mc- 
Kinley law. The only excuse [ have heard from the other side 
for the present high duty is that it was higher in the McKinley 
law. The suggestion has been made that a considerable reduc- 
tion has been proposed in the present bill in the duty on rice. 
It is named as 28 per cent. An accurate mathematical calcula- 
tion will show that it is just 25 per cent. 

I shall not ooanpy five minutes, as I did not before, when I 
was on the floor. I desire simply to call attention to the dis- 
crimination between rice and agricultural productsin which the 
North is very largely interes While the reduction on rice 
is 25 per cent, buckwheat, corn, corn meal, oats, rye, rye flour, 
wheat, wheat flour, and oatmeal are put on the free list. At 
least under the provision of the paragraph adopted yesterday, it 
is the judgment of those who know more about this matter than 
Ido that beyond a question Canada will immediately repeal her 
export duties, and that these products largely of the Northern 
farmers will be on the free list. 

Now, let uslook at hay. Hay is a product in comparison with 
which rice is almost infinitesimal, It is a product which ex- 
ceeds in value by a great many million dollars the entire cotton 
crop of the Southern States. Yet while rice is reduced 25 per 
cent the proposition is to reduce the duty on hay 50 per cent. 

Take the case of potatoes, a very important product to the 
Northern farmer and especially to the New England farmer. 
While the duty onrice is reduced 25 per cent, the duty on pota- 
= is reduced 40 per cent. So we might go through the entire 

St. 

I do not care to ring the changes on the charge that this is a 
sectional bill. I believe it to have been drafted on those lines; 
and I am entirely satisfied that when the Northern farmer comes 
to analyze its contents, if it is passed as it is proposed to pass it, 
and finds that this discrimination has been made st the 
products of the Northern farmer, while the product of the South- 
ern farmer has been cared for with scrupulous interest, the North- 
ernfarmer will have an awakening as to how much the pretended 
love of the Democratic party means to him. If the same reduc- 
tion was made on rice which was made on hay, potatoes, and 
other products of the Northern farmer, to say nothing of wheat 
and the other great cereals on the free list, [ would not have a 
single word of complaint; but I think I can justly stand here and 
say that this is a sectional provision in this tariff bill. 

r. HALE. Iask tnat the 17 5 9 5 amendment may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Add at the end of paragraph 193: 

5 — = or ae aboye Pronus TEM be 9 a of duty from an 
chim no r 
2 88 the United States. mpor uty on -J e product when expor 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon brings us face to face (and no man can get out of it, 
or wriggle out of it, or squirm out of it) to the difference be- 
tween the treatment of a Northern industry, purely agricultural, 
and a Southern industry, purely agricultural. The committee 
has brought in and carried through against opposition this prop- 
osition applied to buckwheat, corn or maize, oats, rye and rye 
flour, wheat and wheat flour, every one of them Northern agri- 
cultural industries: 

That each of the above products shall be admitted free of duty from an 
country which imposes no import duty on the like product when exported 
from the United States. 

Everybody knows what that means. It is anticipating the free 
list by a form of words. It puts every one of these Northern 
products, the results of the labor of the Northern farmer, on 
the free list whenever any country sees fit to impose no import 
duty upon the like product. Is not that true? Does anybody 
dispute that? Now, when the committee have put this through, 
and secured under their arrangement, by which the Senators 
on the other side have to vote for every amendment proposed 
by the committee, including Northern and Southern Senators 
we strike a Southern product. Is rice any more agricultural 
than oats or wheat, and wheat flour, or e and rye flour, or 
corn, or maize? Nobody can claim that. Then will somebod 
on the otherside tell us why it is that this Southernagricultu 
product of rice, which stands as a representative of that com- 
munity’s agricultural product against these Northern products, 
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should not have the very words added that are proposed by the 
Senator from Oregon? I pause for a reply. 

I should like to have any Senator on the other side tell me 
why this discrimination is made between the products of the 
Northern farmer and the work of the Southern farmer, unless 
it be true that this bill is constructed as a sectional bill to pro- 

ote and protect the Southern laborer and to discriminate 

inst and to punish and 3 the Northern farmer. I 
should like to have any Senator with all the candor,of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, and all the ingenuity of the Senator from 
Missouri, and all the interest and fervor for a home industry of 
the Senators from Louisiana, proclaim to the Senate, or explain 
for a moment, why it is that there is this clear, plain discrimi- 
nation made between the product of the Southern farmer and 
agriculturist, and of the Northern farmer and agriculturist. 

I should like to have any Senator on the other side explain to 
us and to the country way it is that he voted for the proposition 

that each one of these Northern products should be admitted 
free of duty from any country which imposes no import duty 
upon the like product and turns around and votes against the 
same proposition when applied to anagricultural product thatis 
purely and simply Southern, and nothing else. And on that I 
should like to take the vote, Mr. President. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, in the business in which we 
are now engaged, casting lots for the right to despoil the peo- 

le, there ought to be no injustice done to any of these interests. 

f it is right to impose burdens we ought to impose them equally. 

TheP ESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires toinform the 
Senator from Illinois that itis impossible for the reporters to 
hear his remarks. 

Mr. PALMER. I have no purpose to speak at any length, 
even to the extent of the five minutes allowed under the agree- 
ment; but this illustrates what I have been insisting upon, that 
in this division, in this attempt to adjust the business of the 
country by artificial regulations, we are involved in a discussion 
as to whether there shall be more or less plunder allowed to one 
section of the Union or another. Itis insisted by the Senator 
from Maine that the Southern agriculturists are allowed a larger 
share of this right to levy upon the people than is allowed to the 
Northern agriculturists; and that which oughtto bea statesman- 
like arrangement or a statesmanlike attempt todoan impossible 
thing, 5 into a mere squabble of sections. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Illinois allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. PALMER. If it is short. ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a very short question. Does the Senator 
admit that anybody is being plundered by the provisions of the 
pending bill? 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, yes. Ifthe Senator desires me to be ver 
candid, Isay that I do. Ionlyclaim that the plunder is very muc 
less than the act we hope to get rid of; that is all. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator from Illinois a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. Can the Senator give any reason why the pro- 
vision for admitting free from foreign countries that impose no 
duty should be applied to buckwheat, corn, oats, rye and rye 
flour, wheat and wheat flour, and not be applied to rice? 

Mx. PALMER. I could not undertake to do that in five min- 
utes. 

Mr. HALE. I will yield to the Senator my five minutes, and 
that will give him ten minutes. 

Mr. PALMER. I think the Senator has exhausted his own 
five minutes. 

Mr. HALE. I have not. s 

Mr. PALMER. All I want to say is that the duty imposed on 
rice under this bill is less—not so very much less, but still less 
than that imposed by the McKinley law. 

Mr. HALE. That does not at all settle the question of the new 
provision which has been putin here about these Northern prod- 
ucts, that toy shall be admitted free whereveranothercountry 
does not tax them. That has nothing to do with the rates of the 
McKinley law. 

The Republicans are going to be consistent, I take it, in this 
matter. e have a theory about protection. Itapplies to both 
Northand South. We do not expect to admit rice free of duty, 
but I want to put Senators upon the other side on record upon 
the yeas and nays. Af ter they have just voted that every North- 
ern product shall be free from the countries that impose no 
duty, I want to put them on record and see how they will vote 
about rice. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, my time is out. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Sen- 
oe is = the amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the other day the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] was very much disturbed ap 
because the word “infamous” was used by me and by the Senator 
from Rhode Island in connection with this bill. We had onl 
transplanted the word from the Democratic vocabulary. We 
did say that if the bill should become a law it would be more in- 
famous than any other bill that ever passed Congress. The 
Senator from Illinois was shocked at that, and he ventured to 
say, properly enough I have no doubt, that Iwas the licensed 
Thyrsites of this body. I had the humiliation the nextday to 
read that the Senator from Illinois charged that the Senator 
from Maine, the Senator from Rhode Island and the Senator 
from New Hampshire were the ‘‘licensed theorists” of this 
body. [Laughter.] 

I thought the Senator owed it to himself to have made a cor- 
rection of that important mistake, which the usually accurate 
newspaper press made, in some public way in this body. 

But notwithstanding the venerable Senator's dislike of the 
use of the word ‘‘infamous” in the Senate Chamber, he hasrisen 
to-day and has charged that this bill is a bill of plunder, and I 
think the phrase ‘‘a bill of plunder” is quite as opprobrious a 
term as to say that a bill is infamous. And the Senator from 
Illinois has done worse than we did, because we only applied 
the term “infamous” to the bill which the other side of the 
Chamber propose to pass and to which we are opposed, whilo 
the Senator goes before the public as charging that both sides 
of the Chamber and all three of the parties in this Chamber, 
Democratic, Republican, and Populist, are engaged in a great 
work of plunder. 

Mr. President, I can not refrain from expressing my surpriss 
that the benevolent, benignant, and benign Santa Claus of this 
body should have indulged in such language. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. 

Mr. HOAR. t the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of paragraph 193 add: 


But each of the above products shall be admitted free of duty from an; 
country which imposes no import duty on the like product when exporte 
from the United States. 


Mr. CHANDLER and Mr. HALE called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRICE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT], but I trans- 
fer my pair to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBy], and 
vote nay.” 


Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called). Iam paired ` 
on political questions with the junior Senator from New York 


[Mr. MURPHY], but I vote nay.” 
Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL], and therefore withhold 


my vote. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH]. I shall 
not again announce the pair. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PATTON (after having voted in the negative). I wish 
to inquire whether the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIB- 
SON] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. PATTON. I withdraw my vote. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote of the junior Senator 


from Michigan is withdrawn. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 1, nays 54; as follows: 


YEAS—1. 
Peffer. 
NAYS—5£ 
Aldrich, Dixon, Kyle, uay, 
Alien, Dolph, Lindsay, 

n, Dubois, McLaurin, Roach, 
Blackburn, Faulkner, McMillan, Shoup, 
Blanchard, e, Manderson, th, 

ice, Gallinger, Martin. Teller. 

ery, George, Mil urpie, 
Camden, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 

y. Harris, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Chandler, Hawley, Pasco, alsh, 

Hoar, Per Washburn, 

Coke, Hunton, Platt, White. 
Cullom, arvis, Power, 
Daniel, Jones, Arx Pugh. 
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Bate, n. 

Berry, Gra tchell, Oregon Squire, 

Butler, Hansbrough, Morrill, Stewart, 

Call, Murphy, Vilas, 

Cameron, Palmer, Wilson, 

ones 1 by, Ner Patton, Wolcott. 
Lodge, $ Proce, y 


So the amendment was rejected. 

r. HALE. Mr. President, I move to strike out the last word 
in the graph, the word“ pound.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. Strike out the word “pound,” at the end of 

h 193. 

Mr. HALE. I move the amendment in order to read from 
the roil callon the same provision as the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon Mr. (DoLPE, which proposed to apply to 
rice the following words: 

But rice shall be admitted fres of duty from any country which imposes 
no duty upon it when exported from the United States. 

I wish to read the names of the Senators who voted ‘‘nay” on 
thatproposition, which involvesa purely Southern industry, and 
who voted ven on the proposition to apply the same provis- 
ion in hæc verba to the product of the Northern farms, and all 

_ within twenty-four hours. 

Here is the list of Senators who voted to apply toa Northern in- 
dustry this provision, which delivered Northern farmers into the 
hands of Canadian rivals, and who voted against it when applied 
to a Southern industry. 

ALLEN— 

Mr. DIXON. He is not a Democrat. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; I may as well class the Senator from Ne- 
braska with the Democrats— 


~ ALLEN, BERRY, BLANCHARD, BRICE, CAFFERY, COCKRELL, Co DANIEL’ 
FAULKNER, GEORGE, GORDON, GRAY, Harris, HUNTON, JONES of Arkansas. 
LINDSAY, MCLAURIN, MARTIN, MITCHELL of W. 


PASCO, PUGH, RANSOM, ROACH, SMITH; TURPIE, VEST, VOORHEES, WALSH, 
WHITE. 

The whole solid column on the other side. The whole solid 
column on the other side voted in favor of delivering the in- 
dustry of every Northern farmer into the hands of his Canadian 
rival, and in twenty-four hours, when the same proposition, 
word for word, 9 1 to a purely agricultural product, is voted 
upon, every one of those Senators turns tail and votes the other 
way. It may satisfy those Senators. They may be content for 
the moment, and may be willing to take these attitudes as ap- 
plied to different industries, 

But, Mr. President, the people of the whole country will take 
some account of this matter. e peo le of the North will take 
some account of this matter. Ite e Senators on the other 
side that they are renewing the old story of thirty-odd years 
ago, and they are driving the Northern people to a point be- 
yond which no more will be borne. Those Senators have the 
power to-day and are using it as they used it thirty-five years 
ago, but the day of reckoning final is not here. e day of 
reckoning final is somewhere else, and the country will not look 
upon such a change of programme as the Senators on the other 
side treat us to here, when applied to Northern and Southern 
industries, without taking stern account and holding the Dem- 
ocratic party to a severe reckoning on these matters. 

Mr. LS. Mr. President, I have listened with a good deal 
of interest to this sectional cry which has been thrown across 
the Chamber. Whenever I hear sectionalism preached in this 
country I recognize it as the cry ot Stop thief,” and it is al- 
ways proclaimed by someone who is flying before the police 
with stolen goods under his shirt. There was a time when the 
gentlemen who are crying sectionalism across this pathway 
ought to have said something about it when we were giving 
them 80 to 100 per cent on Sumatra tobacco. Nota leaf of it is 
produced in the Southern States, but several million of dollars’ 
worth of it is imported into the country. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MILLS. Wait a moment, please. Not one solitary pipe- 
ful of it is produced in the Southern States, and it is a purely 
sectional matter. When we come to rice, with about $500,000 
worth imported, the whole Republican Senate is in arms crying 


io m. 
Both of the duties are too high. Neither of them is a reve- 
nue duty. They are both protectionist duties, and they have 
both been 8 as protectionist duties. But if you gentle- 
men from the North are right, and do not want any sectio 


at all and want an honest tariff, why did you not say, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, thisisa sectional tariff you are making on Sumatra tobacco, 
and we will not consent to it; it is unjust.” But you sat still in 
your seats like little gentlemen and took the whole of it, and 
wanted more. Yet, when it comes to rice, you fight over rice 


because it is grown in the Southern States, and the tobacco 
which comes into competition with Sumatra tobacco is grown 
in Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, both of these duties oughtto be reduced. They 
ought not to exceed 25 or 30 per cent oneither side, but neither 
of them can be reduced. We have to take the whole bill as we 
find it, doing the very best we can with it, reducing duties all 
along. The bill is not simply to reduce the duties on rice. It 
is to reduce the duties on woolen and cotton goods. You talk 
about the amount of duties that are paid into Treasury and 
the amount of burden of taxation on sugar, and you forget that 
$300,000,000 or more woolen goods bear a duty equivalent to 100 
per cent, almost, which is taken out of the pockets of the people. 

We want to reduce it some, and reduce somewhat the rates on 
cotton goods, and iron and steel, and other things that are nec- 
essary to the people of the United States, and in order to do so 
we have to submit to some high duties on Sumatra tobacco and 
some high duties on rice. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Texas, 
and I will yield my time to him for the purpose, to tell us why 
it a that the other side have to submit to these things. 


8 rose. 

Mr. HOAR. Let me state the question, and then I will yield 
to the Senator to answer. I have not finished. 

Mr. MILLS. I thought the Senator asked me a question. 

Mr. HOAR. I did, and I am going to complete it. What 
band of Senators or what single individual Senator will not vote 
for the bill if it shall contain free coal, free sugar, free iron ore, 
and reduce duties on rice and tobacco? There is a clear Demo- 
cratic majority in this Chamber, and so far as coal is concerned 
I think every Senator from the coal-produc States has de- 
clared on this floor that he should vote for the bill that his Dem- 
ocratic colleagues advocated, whether coal were free or not. 

Now, the other House sent us a bill with a provision for free 
coal. The Senator from Texas promised the manufacturers of 
New England free coal. The President of the United States in 
his message said he had seen the House bill, and he approved 
it. Now, what do you mean, when you break that 8 b 
saying fhe can not pass your bill unless you break it and brea 
your faith? Name your man. Let the man who will not vote 
for the bill, if he be a Democrat, stand up and take the re- 
sponsibility. I think the Senator from Texas owes it not only 
to the country but to himself to be specific. Now I yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. MILLS. The Senator from Massachusetts asked me a 
question and said he would yield his time to answer it, and then 
he proceeded to answer it himself, 

f; RORE Se 8 can Mt dea ees consent. 

Mr. E ere is no use o i special pleading 
about these things. The Senator is not fooling 1 by his 
play here. The country is not fooled. The ‘schoolmaster is 
abroad“ in New England and in every part of this country. 
Every intelligent man, woman, and child in this country knows 
that it requires the consent of every member of the majority in 
a legislative assembly to passa bill. If the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts were in the majority he could not make a bill which 
would suit every member on his side of the Chamber. : 

if he sa be true the other side could not have passed the 
McKinley bill without making concessions to the maple sirup 
and maple sugar of Vermont. I understand that one of the most 
distinguished Senators who ever satin this body stated that he 
would not yote for the bill unless there was a duty on maple 
sugar and maple sirup. Why did youconcedeittohim? It 
was done, it was sensibly done, by your side of the Cham- 
ber when you wanted to pass the bill. You found a vote that 
you had to have; that is all there was about it, and you yielded. 
You have acted very sensibly about such matters. Your power 
of organization is better than ours, and yet it seems that ours 
astonishes you a little sometimes. - 

We are going to pass the pending bill notwithstanding all 
yonr filibustering. Lou are filibustering from day to day, from 

our to hour, and you think you are going to fool us about this 
thing. But the bill is going to pass and become a law, and we 
are going to make concessions to pass it, because when it is 
sed, bad as it is, it is infinitely better than the McKinley 


W. 

Mr. HOAR. Imove to strike out the last word. The Senator 
from Texas 

Mr. HALE. I will withdraw my amendment, then. 

Mr. HOAR, I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if he thinks that is carrying out the consent agree- 
ment? 

Mr. HOAR. Ido. Itis the universal custom in the Senate 
= the House of Representatives in regard to the five-minute 
rule. 


* + 
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Mr. HARRIS. I do no more than to suggest the question. 
The Senator will decide it for himself. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Texas told us the other day 
he was between the devil and the deep sea. 

Mr. MILLS. Iam there yet. 

Mr. HOAR. Those of us who have just heard that cry of ag- 
ony and rage understand very well who has got him. He is not 
in the sea; he is in no danger of drowning. 

Mr. President, I put to the Senator a distinet question. He, 
a party leader, promised the manufacturers of New England 
that if they would vote the Democratic ticket the Democratic 
party would put coal on the free list, and mey sent four Repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts—God forgive them—on the faith 
of that promise. Now he is going to break it, and when it was 
propon to put coal on the free list he voted nay. 

Mr. MILLS. No; I did not. 

Mr. HOAR. Atany rate the Senator will vote for a bill con- 
taining a duty on coal, and that is true of all these other ar- 
ticles. Every Senatorfromcoal-producing States says heshould 
vote for the bill if the promise were kept, if his party associates 
concluded to do so. Now, I ask the Senator from Texas to 
name, if he can, the man who would prevent the passage of the 
bill and commit that act of dishonor; and all he has to say is that 
some years ago a Senator from Vermont was understood to have 
said he would not vote for a protective tariff if there were not a 
duty on maple sugar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. His vote was not necessary to pass the bill. 

Mr. HOAR. His vote was not necessary to the passage of the 
pill. But no matter whether it was or not, I am talking about 
the present. Whenever you put a question to the other side of 
the Chamber, they talk about something which happened four 
years ago. Now is the accepted time, and in a very few months 
now be the day of salvation. The Senator's answer to my 

uestion is as absolute a plea of guilty as ever was made by a 
etected or convicted criminal at the bar. 

Mr. HALE. When the Senator from Texas is called to book 
by the Senator from Massachusetts for having abandoned every 
principle and every doctrine that he has ever proclaimed here 
and in the country, his only answer is to refer to what he claims 
is a veritable instance in the passage of the McKinley bill, where 
a distinguished old Senator, not now a member of this body, de- 
clared that he would not vote for the bill unless maple sugar 
were put upon the dutiable list. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Unlessit were treated just as all other 
sugars were treated. 

Mr. HALE. Yes, treated like allothersugars. Now, whether 
or not that is true on the part of that distinguished man whom 
we here all remember and regret his absence from the Chamber, 
however well filled his seat may be, it was only a claim of his 
that the bill should be extended in its principles to a single 
product. It was not abandoning the ground of the bill. 

Mr.HOAR. It was not breaking a promise. 

Mr. HALE. It was not breaking a promise. It was not going 
back on principle. It was simply saying that if a protective 
measure was to be inaugurated and adopted and passed here it 
should include a product of his State. A mere child sees the 
difference between that position and the position of the Senator 
from Texas, humiliating, annoying, exasperating as it isto him 
every time he rises here. He is not claiming that he should 
come under the effect of a general eae and that something 
from ae State should be putin, but he is abandoning all his 

ound. 

The Senator from Texas talks about delay, and about filibus- 
8 and about time being consumed. The Senator from Texas 
and all other Senators on the other side ought to understand 
that in the contest which the Republicans are making here the 
Democratic party is under indictment. The Democratic party 
is peng hunted. Nobody ever heard a fugitive from justice 
who did not want to have the search and the police following 
on his track letup. Nobody ever heard a criminal in court in- 
dicted who did not think too much time was being taken up in 
considering his case. He wants to be let alone. He wants this 
proceeding to be stopped. But nobody ever heard that because 
of the outcry of the fugitive and the outery of the criminal un- 
derindictment the police, or the judge, or the juryeverrestrained 
their hands from going on. 

eae HOAR. Or that the district attorney shortened his argu- 
ment. > 

Mr. HALE. Or that the district attorney shortened his argu- 
ment. Senators on the other side should understand that they 
belong to the hunted party. They are being pursued; they are 
being indicted; they are being arraigned before the American 
people; and this side will not hold its hand for one moment in 
pi these charges. The vehemence of the Senator from 

ennessee, the talk of the Senator from Texas, and everything 
that comes from the other side, declaring that this side is fili- 


bustering and using time, will not prevent this indictment on 


which we are igning the Democratic y before the country 
from being urged in every form and in every stage until the 
other side have become tired of it more than are now. 


Itis high time that this thing stopped. It is high time that the 
talk about this side consuming too much time ceased here and 
now, and let the other side content themselves with defending 
themselves againstthe charges that have been made uponthem. 
You can not get them here. WhentheSenator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HOAR], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRIPH], and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] thunder against the bill, in voice that 
is heard all over the country, nobody appears to answer if on 
the other side. They disappear; they go to the cloakroom. 

Once in a while the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] will 
come back here with a little body guard. If I were to borrow 
the language which he uses, and talk about cackling and talk 
about the other things, I should say that he appears here, and 
in a snarling and discordantnote, sets up some words about what 
is being done on this side. But there is no answer. Nobody 
pretends to answer the charges made on this side, and nobody 
ever has pretended to answer them. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Maine has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Such a motion is pending. 

9 BERRY. I hope the Senator from Texas will not do 
that. 

Mr. MILLS. It has been done on the other side. 

Mr. BERRY. I hope the Senator will not. 

The PRESIDING 
motion has been made by the Senator from Maine to strike out 


the last word, and an amendment was subsequently offered to 


strike out the last two words. 
Mr. HALE. I withdraw my amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not think any 


other pertinent amendment can be made at this time. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator from Texas be allowed to speak. There certainly can be 
no 1 8 5 objection to it. 

r. MILLS. I donot care to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand the 
amendment to have been withdrawn? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no amendment before 
the Senate. The re of the bill will proceed. 

The Secretary read as follows: ; 


Dairy products: 

194. Butter, and substitutes therefor, 4 cents per pound. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 194, line 10, to strike out“ 4 cents per pound,“ and insert 
20 percent ad valorem.” 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I spoke to the Senator from 
Texas, and asked him not to move to strike out the last word 
for the reason that I believe a motion tostrike out the last word 
is directly in violation of good faith. The Senators on the other 
side did it, and I did not want a Democratic Senator-to partici- 
pate in the same thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not understaad 
that any question has arisen upon the matter referred to. 

Mr. HOAR. The rules of the Senate are construed by its im- 
niemorial usage. The five-minutes rule, as it is called, has been 
in force in some form or other in this koay as applied to the 
Calendar for forty years. During that time it has been the in- 
variable custom of Senators to make a motion to strike out the 
last word and treat that as an amendment for this purpose. No 
experienced Democratic Senator sits here who has not done it, 
I presume, twenty times in his life, 

r. HALE. Always. ý 

Mr. HOAR. It has always been done, and when we consented 
to the agreement it was according to this uniform understand- 
ing. Every member of the House of Representatives has acted 
ona similar rule, which is Sopon to every tariff bill and to 
every considerable appropriation bill there, in precisely the 
same language. If it were worth while I could remind my dis- 
tinguished friend from Indiana 2 VOORHEES] of one occasion 
in the other House where he and I had a pretty spicy debate, in 
which the thing was done in thatway. We spoke and answered 
and answered under the five-minute rule. In the House of 
Representatives it is only five minutes to a side, and here it is 
five minutes toa Senator. Now, for a Senator to get up and talk 
about its being a breach of faith shows the sheer and gross ig- 
norance of the man who talks so, and nothing else. ` 

Mr. BERRY. That such a rule has prevailed in the other 
House under their rales we all know, but we are not acting un- 
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der a rule, but under a unanimous consent agreement which was 
intended to stop debate. The Senator from Massachusetts sat 
still while that agreement was being made. 

Mr. HOAR. I was not in the Chamber. 

Mr. BERRY. I decline to yield. 

Mr. HOAR. I was not in the Chamber. 

Mr. BERRY. If the Senator from Massachusetts can move 
to strike out the last word, andcontinue to make motions of that 
kind, there is not an intelligent man anywhere who does not 
know that the rule and the agreement absolutely amount to 
nothing. There is not a Senator on this floor who does not know 
that the Senator from Massachusetts deliberately, willfully, and 
knowingly this afternoon took advantage of a technical rule 
which en in the House of Representatives to do that which 
is In violation of what he had agreed to do, and which, as an 
No talk about ig- 
norance can excuse him for having violated an agreement of the 
Senate. It is the first time I have ever known a Senator to 
do it since I have been a member of this body. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
was not here when the agreement was made, which shows the 
utter absence of aay responsibility to the truth or anything else 
of the author of the speech which has just been made. Next, 
this was nota unanimous-consent agreement proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee, as lam informed. If it is the Senator 
from Maine, who made it, will correct me. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Minnesota |Mr. WASH- 


BURN]. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Minnesota. When a unani- 
mous-consent 3 was proposed, it was roping on this 
side of the Chamber that the agreementshould be that we should 
proceed under Rule VIII. 

Mr. HALE. The five-minute rule. 

Mr. HOAR. The five-minute rule; and that stipulation was 
made for the express purpose of securing to this side of the 
Chamber the advantages which the universal construction of 
that rule of the Senate give us. The simple statement of these 
facts is all that is necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The amendment is withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amend ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. HALE. How will the clause stand, if the Senator from 
Arkansas withdraws the amendment? E 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Just as it cams from the other 
House, 4 cents a pound. . 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I move toamend the paragraph by strik- 
ingout 4” and 5 so as to read 6 cents per pound.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amsnement proposed by 
the Senator from South Dakota will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 194, line 10, strike out “4” 
and insert 6;“ so as to read: 

Butter, and substitutes therefor, 6 cents per pound. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, I believe that the reduc- 
tion of 2 cents below the rate imposed by the law of 1890 will 
result in increased importations. I believe that the American 
farmer is entitled to the American market in preference to any 
foreign producer. d 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota 

. PETTIGREW]. 
Mr. PETTIGREW. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 


to call the roll. 


Mr. BRICE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT] to the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBY], and vote ‘“‘nay.” 

Mr, CALL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr MORRILL], who is not in the Cham- 
ber. If he were present I should vote 1 ’ 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Iagainannounce 
my pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHER- 
SON]. If he were present I should vote yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL]. If he 
were present I should vote yea.” 

Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). I ask if the 
junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. C AMDEN] has voted? 
. OFFICER. He has not voted, the Chair 

state. 2 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I withhold my vote. Lam paired with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I understand the senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] is absent and is unpaired. I transfer my pair 


with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MOPHERSON] to 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], and vote yea.” 


Mr. GHANDLER. Iam paired with the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. MURPHY]. If he were present I should vote 
Sa. 
he result was announced—yeas 24; nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Aldrich, Dubois, Hoar, Platt, 
Allison, Frye, McMillan, Power, 
Carey, G: s Manderson, quay, 
Cullom, Hale, Patton, houp, 
Dixon, Hawley, efter, Teller, 
Dolph, Hig: — Perkins, Washburn. 
NAYS—29. 
Berry, Gibson, McLaurin, Smi 
Blanchard, ray, Martin, ven” 
rice, Harris, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Caffery, Hunton, Morgan, Walsh, 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Pasco, White. 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 
Faulkner, yle, Ransom, 
George, Andsay, Roach, 
NOT VoTIN G- 32. 
Allen, Daniel, Lodge, Proctor, 
Bate, Davis, McPherson, Sherman, 
Blackburn, Gordon, Us. Squire, 
Butler, Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon Stewart, 
Call, Hansbrough, Morrill, e, 
Camden, Hil, Murphy, Vilas, 
Cameron, Irby, Palmer, Wilson, 
Chandler, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, Wolcott. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

195. Cheese, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to amend paragraph 195 by 


striking out 25 per cent ad valorem,” and inserting ‘‘ 4 cents 
per pound;” soas to make the rate 4 cents per por 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison agreeing to 


the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

196. Milk, preserved or condensed, 2 cents 
packages; 8 of milk, 25 per cent N F 

The Committee on Finance reported au amendment in para- 
graph 196, line 17, after the word “ milk,” to strike out 20 per 
cent ad valorem,” and insert ‘‘5 cents per pound.“ 

Mr. PETTIGREW. In my copy of the bill, in line 15, there 
is an amendment which has not been disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that as 
he understands the matter the amendment in line 15 is an amend- 
ment that was intended to be ptoposed by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, and he has not proposed it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is no part of the bill, and I did 
not offer it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is correct. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I move to amend by inserting after para- 
graph 196: : 

196}. Milk, fresh, 5 cents per gallon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Farm and field products: 

197. Beans, 20 cents ad valorem. 

Mr. FRYE. I desire to ask the Senators in charge of the bil 
what objection they have, if any, to making the duty on beans 30 
cents a bushel instead of 20 per cent ad valorem? They will no- 
tice onthe next page, in line 14, that dried peas have a specific 
duty of so much per bushel, and split peas also have a specific 
duty of so much a bushel. I do not see any necessity of makin: 
a distinction between beans and peas. Peasin one case are give 
a rate of 20 cents a bushel and in the other case 50 centsa bushel 
and I should like to have beans at 30 cents a bushel instead of 20 
per cent ad valorem. Is there any objection to it? 

Mr. VEST. We prefer the ad valorem. 

Mr. FRYE. Then Ishall be obliged to move to strike out 
20 per cent” in paragraph 197 and insert“ 30 cents per bushel.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Maine that he 
make it 40 cents a bushel, which is the present law. 

Mr. FRYE. I was willing to sacrifice something on the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ishall have to move to make the rate 40 
cents if the Senator from Maine does not. 

Mr. FRYE. Then I shall move to insert 40 cents a bushel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 197, line 21, strike out 20 
per cent ad valorem,” and insert 40 cents per bushel.” 


1894. 


Mr. ALDRICH. The committee propose a rate of 20 per cent 
ad valorem u beans, which under the unit of value for 1893 
amounts to cents a bushel. The present rate is 40 cents a 
bushel. At the rate of 40 cents a bushel the importations in 
1893 amounted to $1,206,000 and the duties received amounted 
to $490,243. If the rate is reduced it is equivalent to reducing 
the revenue from beans at least a quarter of a million dollars 

r annum, without, so far as I can see, a single particle of jus- 

fication. \ 

Mr.GRAY. Probably more beans will come in. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. This leads me to make a little comparison 
between beans and rice. Beans and rice per bushel contain 
about the same amount of nutrient. They are both agricul- 
tural products. One is produced in the tier of Northern 
States, the other is produced in the Southern States. The duty 
upon beans is 20 per cent ad valorem by the pending bill, while 
the duty on rice is 70 cents a bushel, or more than three times 
a3 much. : - 

The importations of beans are very much larger than the im- 
portations of rice, and the revenue derived from the importa- 
tions of beans is very much larger than the revenue from rice. 
If the proposed duty is to be imposed as a revenue duty, then 40 
cents a bushel certainly ought to be retained upon beans. If it 
is a duty pro d to be levied for the protection of the farmers 
of the Unite States, then certainly there is no consistency in 
imposing 20 per cent on beansand 70 cents on rice. I hope that 
the amendment suggested by the Senator from Maine will be 
adopted. 

r. VEST. The inconsistency exhibited on the other side of 
this Chamber, not to use a harsher word, is very evident from 
what has been said by the Senator from Rhode Island. He com- 
plains that a duty of 83 per cent is put by us upon rice, when we 
only put a duty of 20 per cent upon beans and pease, and he says 
the nutritive qualities of the two articles are about the same. 
In the McKinley act he put 111 par cent duty upon rice and 40 
cents upon beans, and all through the McKin PY act can be seen 
this vast disparity between the III per cent put by the framers of 
that act upon rice and the duty upon hay, which was 43 per 
cent. 

Upon beans, peas, mushrooms, ete., it was 40 per cent; upon 
onions, 51 per cent; on dried , 18 per cent; on split peas, 
15.84 per cent, ete. Now, if this inconsistency is exhibited here 
in the degree which has been marked out to us this afternoon, 
it is much more apparent in the McKinley act. 

Mr. President, we care nothing about the parliamentary irrup- 
tion of the Senator from Maine which we have every afternoon 
about this time, between 4 and 5 o'clock. We have become ac- 
eustomed to that sort of exhibition, and we would consider our- 
selves deprived of a groas deal of amusement if we did not have 
it every afternoon. hat is there in this talk about this being 
a sectional bill? 

There is ninety Democratic majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. That majority is furnished largely from the South- 
ern States, and yet sugar, the staple of the South, as the bill 
came to the Senate from the House of Representatives, had no 
duty at all upon it. But that makes no difference with our con- 
sistent friends upon the other side of the Chamber. They still 
declare that the Wilson bill was framed upon sectional lines, 
when the principal staple in the Southern States was stricken 
down. TheSenatorfrom Maine in his imperfect category leaves 
out mica, an exclusively Southern product, a product of North 
Carolina, which is put upon the free list in the bill as it came 
from the other House and as it is pending here; but he passes 
over that and talks about the attacks made upon New England 
industries. 

Have Senators forgotten how often they have thanked us 
here for increasing the duties in the bill over the duties as the 
bill came from the other House upon products of New England? 
We have increased the duties on fish, in which the South feels 
no sort of interest. The Senatorfrom Texas spoke of the duty 
upon Sumatra tobacco, in which Connecticut alone is interested 
and about which the South cares nothing. It is an insult to the 
intelligence of the American people to think that the motive of 
all this cañt and rot and stuff is not discernable, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to say a few words in reply to 
the Senator from Missouri. I will state that the Republican 
party and the representatives of that party both in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, on account of persistent im- 
portunities and cries for relief on the partof Southern Represent- 
atives ever since I have been in Congress, have treated South- 
ern industries better than they have Northern industries. They 
have given higher rates upon Southern products in every tariff 
bill which has been enacted since the war than they have upon 
Northern products. 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator from Rhode Island stand here 
now and tell the Senate and the people of this country that he 
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U : 
treated Southern products fairly when in the McKinley act he 
gave raw sugar no protection at all and gave the trust 60 cents 
on the 100 pounds? 

Mr. HIGGINS. We gave a bounty. 

Mr. VEST. Was that fair treatment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. We gave the sugar interest of Louisiana 
better care and better protection than was ever given to it in 
any bill which has panoa the American Congress from 1789 
down to the present time. 

Mr. HIGGINS. By the bounty the industry more than doubled 
its product. 

r. VEST. You gave ita bounty which you knew was un- 
certain in its tenure, and against which the whole Democratic 
party voted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It never would have been uncertain in its 
tenure if the Republican party had retained possession of power 
in this country. It was only when the Democrats took es- 
sion that there was a proposition made for a violation ofthis 
Con raot No Republican hasever suggested anything of the 

Now, as to the relative treatment of rice and beans, it is true 
we did give a high rate upon rice and aless rate upon beans, but 
if, as the Senator from Missouri seems to think, the McKinle 
bill is to be the standard by which all these rates must be tested, 
you have reduced the duty upon rics 25 per cent and you have 
reduced the duty upon beans 50 per cent, and you haye retained 
a specific duty upon rice and have changed from a specific to an 
ad valorem duty in the case of beans. 

Mr. VEST. The reduction is nearer 30 than 25 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a manifest and clear discrimination in 
both instances against a Northern product. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to make a single 
statement suggested to me by the remark of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. VEST] in reference to mica. Hisstatement would 
make it appear that mica is a product of North Carolina and 
presumably not of the North. e have in New Hampshire very 
extensive mica mines, and we should like to have them pro- 
tected. If I am not laboring under a misapprehension, there 
are mica mines in some of the great Northwestern States as well. 
I recall the circumstance very vividly to mind that when the so- 
called Mills bill was under discussion in the other branch of 
Congress the North Carolina members consulted with me fre- 
quently with reference to securing, if we could, a duty on mica, 
in which both the Statesof North Carolina and New Hampshire 
were vitally interested. 

I appeal to the Senator from Missouri not to forget the inter- 
ests of New Hampshire as to mica. We have passed the item 
in Committee of the Whole, but it will come into the Senate. 
The little State of New Hampshire, which is receiving very 
severe treatment in the bill, whether or not the Senator from 
Missouri admits there is sectionalism in it, would like to have 
some consideration for this product. I repeat what I stated in 
the beginning, that North Carolina is not the only State by an 
means which is interested in the production of mica from her soil. 

Mr. FRYE. I am after a benefit to our farmers, and that 


only —— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine will 
suspend. The Chair understands that the Senator from Maine 
has addressed the Senate on the pending amendment. 

Mr. FRYE. I simply offered the amendment. I made no ad- 
dress, according to my recollection. I asked the Senator from 
Missouri if he could accept the amendment. If that is the con- 
struction of the Chair i 

Mr. GRAY. There isnoobjection to the Senator from Maine 
proceeding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair considers the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Maine as occupying the floor for the 
second time on this proposition. As the Chair remembers, the 
Senator made a statement as to the reasons why the amendment 
should be adopted, which the Chair construes into a statement 
to the Senate upon the subject. 

Mr. FRYE. I will not violate the rule. 

Mr. RANSOM. I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. FRYE. No. . 

Mr. GRAY, Task unanimous consent that the Senator from 
Maine may be allowed to make the statement he was about to 


make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Senator from Maine will proceed. 

Mr. FRYE. Beans are raised in pee and peas are raised in 
pods. They are raised on the same kind of ground, and they are 
raised in the same localities. They are both dried in precisel 
the same way. Peas have a specific duty and beans have an 
valorem duty. Is there any reason for that distinction? We 
prefer the specific duty. : 

Mr. VEST. We prefer an ad valorem. 
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Mr. FRYE. You have given speeifle duties on peas, both split 


peas and dried. 

Mr. VEST., Will friend from Maine permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Missouri: 

Mr. FRYE. With pleasure. 

Mr. VEST. Itisimpossible, except to the satisfaction of those 
who are actually engaged in framing a tariff bill, to give exact 
reasons why in one case we apply specific and in another ad va- 
lorem duties. All these duties must be adjusted in order to have 
it satisfactory to those whose support we expect for the bill. 

Very frequentlya Senator comes to us and says, Now increase 
this duty.” After discussing it we find we are unable to do it. 
Then he says, Make ita specific, but makeitsmaller. Wepre- 
fer a specific. My constituents think it is more accurate. There 
is less danger of under valuation.“ So there is a compromise 
made upon it. All through the McKinley bill you find the same 
thing. I can turn you to whole schedules in the McKinley act 
where the ad valorem is used, and theif on the next page in the 

next schedule there are specifics. 

Nobody knows better that my friend from Maine, who has 
hel to construct these bills, that you are forced, in the na- 
ture of the adjustment, to make this sort of compromise, and to 
take specifics in some instances and ad valorems in others. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam not complaining of the committee at all. 

Mr. VEST. Let me say one word more. 

Mr. FRYE. With pleasure. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Maine speaks about beans, and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] quoted the im- 
ports. The imports in the year 1893 were $1,206,689. The ex- 
ports for the same 1125 were $745,636. We turn to pease on the 
next page. You will find that the imports were $517,065, while 
the exports were only $242,284. But these exports and imports 
show that aftersupplying the home market our people exported 
over $700,000 of these articles abroad. 

Mr. FRYE. I am not raising any question at all as to the pro- 
pey of the duty upon either, nor am I the committee 

account in any way, but I show the committee very clearly, 
and every Senator here can see it as clearly as I can, that there 
is no difference between a bushel of beans and a bushel of peas 
which should make the duty-on one specific and on the other ad 
valorem. Nobody can see any reason and nobody can give any 
reason. If the Senators on the other side have not had their 
attention called to it why should mey object when it is asked 
that it be made specific? Why should they now object to mak- 
~~ ific, if not at 40 cents then at 30 cents? 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 

to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRYE. NowI move to make the rate 30 cents per bushel. 

The SECRETARY. In line 21, strike out 20 per cent ad 
valoem,“ and insert “30 cents per bushel.” 

Mr. FRYE. It will be seon that that isa large a red uction 
from the McKinley act as is made in the rice schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is onagreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FRYE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. í 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] to 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], and vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CAFFERY (after having voted in the f 
paired with the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER]. 
thin he was in the Chamber. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CALL. I announce my pair with the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. MORRILL}. 

Mr. VILAS. Lam paired with the Senator from Oregon[Mr. 
MITCHELL]. Iwill transfer my pair to the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. IRBy], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to announce my pair with the Senator 
from New York[Mr. HILL]. If he were present I should vote 

ea. S 

r. PETTIGREW (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
et peat ae junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN] 
vo 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair will state that he 
has not voted. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Then I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 29; as follows: 


I am 
voted, 


YEAS—23. 
Aldrich, Dubois, Hoar, Platt, 
Allison, a McMillan, Quay, 
Carey, Gallinger, Mand k Shoup, 
Cullom, Hale, Patton, Teller, 
Dixon, Hawley, Peffer, Washburn 
Dolph, Higgins Perkins, 


JUNE 8, 
NAYS—%. 
Allen Gibson, Mills, 

5 ray, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Blackburn, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Blanchard, Hunton, Pasco, Walsh, 

krell, Jones, Ark, Pugh, te 
Coke, le, Ransom, 
Faulkner, dsay, Roach, 

rge, McLaurin, Smith, 

NOT YOTING—33. 

Bate, Davis, McPherson, Sherma: 
Brice Gordon, Mar Squire, j 
Butler, Mitchell, Oregon Stewart, 
Caffery Hansbrough, Morrill, Turpie, 
Call, Hill, Murphy, ilson, 
Camden, Irby, er, Wolcott. 
Cameron, Pettigrew, 
Chandler, Jones, Nev. Power, 
Daniel, Lodge, Proctor 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
resumed. > 

The Secretary read as follows: 

198. Beans, mushrooms, and other vegetables, prepared or 
in tins, jars, bottles, or otherwise, and pickles and sauces of all 
cent ad valorem. 

199. Hay, $2 per ton. 

Mr. FRYE. There were certain amendments to paragraph 
198 of which the Senator from Arkansas gave notice. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not offer those amendments. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator does not offer them? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not offer them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to insert what I send to the desk as 
an additional paragraph to precede paragraph 199. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Itis proposed to insertas paragraph 198} 


reserved, 
ds, 30 per 


I am paired 


the following: 
Broom corn, $6 per ton. 
Cabbages, 2 cents each. 

Cider, 3 cents per 3 D 

Eggs, 3 cents per dozen. 

Eggs, yolk of, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HALE. This amendment has a familiar sound. Let me ask 
the Senator if it is not almost the same, or exactly the same, as 
the amendment heretofore proposed by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. JONES]? 

Mr, ALDRICH. It is the same as the Jones amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Then I suggest to the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land that he yield and allow the Senator from Arkansas, who re- 

ried these amendments, to present this amendment to the 

enate. ; 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Arkansas does 
not desire to offer the amendment. 

Mr. HALE. What has changed the mind of the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. VEST. The speech of the Senator from Maine e 
HALE] was so full of gratitude for what we have done for New 
et es that we thought we would try the other plan. 

Mr. HALE. I see, from what the Senator from ourisays, 
that this is a bill of give and take.” I suspected that before. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And a good deal more “take” than give.“ 

Mr. VEST. The Senator wants to take it all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH and Mr. PLATT called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CAFFERY (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER]. 

Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was ed). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. MURPHY]. If he 
were present I should vote yea.” 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE]. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Lagain announce 
the transfer of my pair with the senior Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. MCPHERSON] to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN], and vote i, 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from New York[Mr. HILL]. If he were pres- 
ent I should vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Is the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] recorded as voting? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
is not recorded. 

Mr. QUAY. Then I withhold my vote, as I am paired with 
that Senator. 

Mr. VILAS waon his name = air oth I * Sp the 
rest of this da; t my gener: r wit e Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. RETE has been transferred to the Senator 


from South Caroliaa [Mr. IRBY]. 


I vote “‘ nay.” 


1894. 
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The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 23, nays 30; as follows: p 


YEAS—23. 
Aldrich Dubois,. Hoar, Pettigrew, 
Allison, ©, cMil Fats 2 
Carey, Gallinger, Manderson, Shoup, 
Cullom, ale, atton, er, 
Dixon, Hawley, er, Washburn. 
Dolph. à Perkins, 
NAYS—39. 

Alien, George, Lindsay, Smith, 

ITY, Gibson, McLaurin, Vest, 
Blackburn, Gray, tin, Vilas, 
Blanchard, b Voorhees, 
Camden, Hunton, Pasco, Walsh, 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Pugh, White. f 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Ranso 
Faulkner, Kyle, Roach, 

NOT VOTING—32. 5 

Briss Garde Mitchel © egon care 

ice, ordon, rego! 
Butler, Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. x i 
Caffery, Hansbrough, Morgan, Squire, 
Call, a es Takiri 
Cameron, y, urpie, 
Chandler, J omen, Nov. Palen, Wilson, 
Daniel, Lodge, Power, Wolcott. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PLATT. If it be in order, I should like to offer an amend- 
ment, to come in as paragraph 198%: 

Eggs, 3 cents a dozen, 

Several SENATORS. That has been voted upon, 

Mr. PLATT. Lknow it was part of what has been voted upon, 
but, if it is in order to move the amendment, I should like to 
offer it separately, and I desire to make a remark upon it. 

_ ThePRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair considers the amend- 
ment in order. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as anew paragraph: 

1981. Eggs, 3 cents per dozen. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I cannot conceive why our Dem- 
ocratic friends should want to throw away a duty of $164,792.12, 
which was the amount of revenue derived last year, 1893, from 
the importation of eggs. I should like some explanation, and I 
think the people who raise eggs in this country all along its 
northern border, to say the least—and I do not want to be sec- 
tional in what [am saying—would like to know why it is that 
this revenue of over $164,000 a year is absolutely to be thrown 
away, given away. 

I make no argument here of protection or nonprotection or 
free trade, but it does seem to me that, in the present condition 
of the Treasury, with rapidly diminishing revenues, it is noth- 
ing less than folly to throw away an amount of money like that 
which has been derived from the importation of eggs. 

; I ask for the yeas and nays upon the amendment. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Mr. President, the amendment now moved 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] putting 3 cents 
a dozen upon eggs is part of an amendment which has been pend- 
ing before the Senate since the Tth day of May, when the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] laid it before the Senate, and if 
has been the universal expectation since that date that he would 
propose it when this schedule should be reached. He now fails 
to propose the amendment, and we discovered at last when thein- 
quiry was made why these five articles were not to be dutiable, 
a principle upon which this bill is being constructed, and a very 
clear and distinct principle announced by the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. VEST]. It is the principle o Ai 

It has been suggested upon this side of the Chamber two or 
three times that such was the principle that was actuating 
Senators on the other side; but it has not been admitted until 
to-day, when it has been distinctly stated by the Senator from 
Missouri that the reason the Senator from Arkansas does not 

ro this amendment is because the Senator from Maine 
Pate. HALE] has madeja speech, which it has pleased the Sena- 
tor from Missouri to term ‘‘a disagreeable speech.” 

Mr. President, what a spectacle is presented by the Senate of 
the United States to the people of the United States! Here is 
an amendment to put $6 a ton on broom corn, 2 cents each on 
cabbages, 3 cents per gallon on cider, 3 cents per dozen on eggs, 
and 15 per cent valorem on the yolks of eggs, deliberately 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. I have supposed till 
this moment that he proposed it because it was at the time his 
judgment, his honest, sincere judgment, that those articles 
ought to have those duties p upon them. They stand upon 
the record, and they were expected by the producers of those 
Northern products. Now that the time arrivesfor taking them 
up, the Senator from Arkansas says that he does not intend to 


propose them; and when the inquiry is made why are they not 


be proposed, the Senator from Missouri saysit is because the 
Senator from Maine has made a disagreeable speech; and the 


Senator from Missouri has taken occasion to lecture this side of 
the Chamber because he says that every afternoon at about this 
hour there is an outbreak on this side of the Chamber of hos- 


tility to this bill. 
Mr. President, there ought to be an outbreak against this bill 
continuing from half past ten in the morning until six at night 


made constantly, persistently, unremittingly, and as severe and 
as loud as Senators can make it. If there are Senators on this 
side of the Chamber who are refraining from protesting against 
this bill because of concessions which Senators upon the other 
side of the Chamber are making to them, that business ought 
to be stopped. For one, I do not propose to refrain from saying 
anything that I have to say upon this bill, even if the Senator 
from Missouri or the Senator from Arkansas propose one day to 
give an amendment which they think ought to be given, and 
take it away another day because a disagreeable speech ismade 
made on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. President, the people of the North, the people of New Eng- 
land, the people of New pshire, as my colleague [Mr. GAL- 
LINGER] has wellsaid,are getting aroused upon this subject, and 
if the management is kept up that has characterized the other 
side of the Chamber upon this bill, there will not after Novem- 
ber be Democrats enough in the Eastern or Northeastern States 
for seed. [Laughter.] The wave of reaction has set in even in 
the South; it has reached the State of Missouri, and it has struck 
Kansas City, Mo., where the Senator lives. 

In November, 1892, Cleveland had 10,748 votes and Harrison 
had 8,528, making Cleveland’s majority 2,220. On the 3d day of 
April of this year, while the Senator from Missouri was press- 
ing this bill, making his n giving amend- 
ments in order to secure votes and taking back amendments in 
order to revenge himself upon Senators who make disagreeable 
speeches, the people of Kansas City were voting for a mayor; 
and at the election Webster Davis, Republican, had 12,283 votes, 
and his majority was 2,359, a change from 2,200 Democratic ma- 
jority in November, 1892, toa Republican majority of 2,359 in 


April of this year. 

Look at the Democratic ty of Kansas City. In order to 
make a contest against Mr. Davis they had to run a “labor and 
Democratic” candidate, an “Independent and Democratic can- 
didate,” and a “disgruntled Republican” candidate, and this 


was the result: 


Davis, Republican —— 12,283 
Johnson, labor“ and Democ ratio 5,127 
Cooper, Independent and Democratic ------------------- 4, 482 
Davenport, disgruntled Republican. 315 

e sooner ceed ana een eeeen ase 22, 207 
Republican plurality 7, 156 
Davis's majority over all . 359 


A total vote of 22,207, in 1894, as against a vote of 19,276 in No- 
vember, 1892. I have aletter here from a resident of Kansas 
City, who says: 


The remarkable ch: was caused by intelligent men, who were stan 
in line waiting for their turn, and who declared that they had 88 
8 and none of them were asking for the passage of the n 


tion PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has ex- 
ired, 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, it is worthy of the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] that he should construe a 
jocular remark which I made to the Senator from Maine [Mr. 

ALE], as a revengeful expression against New England. Isaid 
to the Senator from Maine—and I presume that he understood 
it—that as he had exhibited no gratitude for what we had done 
for New England, we saw no reason for continuing these duties; 
but I had no idea of making it in the nature of any revengeful 
remark against his section or that Senator. I had no 
idea of the sort, and dismiss it simply with the statement that 
I meant it in nosuch way. 

Iam not astonished that the Senator from New Hampshire 
should have so construed it. It is about worthy of his caliber 
as a statesman that he should adopt that thing as having been 
said seriously, and that I was acting here from some little. petty 

rsonal feeling, because the Senator from Maine had indulg 

his ordinary mode of expression in g be to this bill. 

Mr. President, what the election in Kansas City for mayor 
and municipal officers has to do with a great economic ques- 
tion, I must confess my inability to perceive or imagine. ere 
were three or four tickets in Kansas City; the Democratic party 
was divided on local issues, as often happens in every other city 
of the country, and might possibly happen there again. 

It may be that Missouri will go Republican; it may be, Mr. 
President, that I shall be retired from public life, but I shall 
have one satisfaction, that I will be no longer coerced into lis- 
tening tothe Senator from New Hampshire, (Laughter.] That 
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will be one consolation, at any rate, when I retire to private 


0. j 
Mr. President, the Senator says that we are destroying the 
Democratic party, and that even the South is 70 5 against 
us. Do we not know, if the Senator believed that, he would 
hurry the passage of this bill, and indulge in the pastime— in 
which he has not probably indulged for years - pray every night 
that ate 1 enable the bill to pass the next morning. 
[Laughter. 

Nothing would give the Senator such exquisite delight as to 
destroy the Democratic party, no matter what might happen to 
‘this country. He believes no such thing, because he would be 
giving up the object of his whole political life, which has car- 
ried him North and South upon excursions to interfere with the 
affairs of other States, in order to bring about the consummation 
which he pretends to believe is now at hand. 

Senators tell us that this duty upon eggs and these other lit- 
tle objects which are named in this schedule will produce reve- 
nue. If we have heard anything here for the last two months, 
it has been that we were producing too much revenue by this 
bill; that we were piling it up unnecessarily in the Treasury: 
and we have been taunted by Senators upon the other side to 
explain why it is that we are producing so much more revenue 
than the country can . need. Oh, no, Mr. President, that 
sort of thing is no argumen . It is simply the smallest sort of 
personal and political badinage. 

In regard to these articles which were put in the bill, the 
committee were greatly divided. I myself was opposes to put- 
ting them here opon the dutiable list, and believed they ought 
to remain upon the free list. 

The idea of taxing eggs in order to get revenue—an article 
that goes upon every table and into sorts of products that 
are consumed daily by every family—and yet we are asked to 

ut a duty upon broom corn and upon eggs, and all these other 
ittie articles of daily use, and the argument is plainly made 
here, and unmistakably made, that it is for the benefit of one 
section of the country alone, 

Is there any general demand in this country to put these arti- 
cles on the dutiable list? Is there any outcry from any section 
of this country for it? Yet liberty lies bleeding in the streets 
because the pauper hens of Canada may ree a few eggs 
which may be brought across the border. That is the height 
and length and depth of this great argument. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
murg is out of order under the agreement, his time having ex- 
p x 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iask unanimous consent to make an apol- 
ogy to thè Senator from Missouri. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the apol- 
ogetic remarks of the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
says that he made the remark concerning the Senator from 
Maine asa joke. It is impossible for me to believe that. If 
that was really so, the Senator from Missouri for the first time 
in this session has managed to be good natured enough to make 
ajoke. Then I certainly owe him an apology. If I had sup- 
posed that there was one man in this Senate who had notsmiled, 
who had not joked, who had not felt like smiling or joking from 
the first Monday of December down to this hour, it was the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

While I have reflected upon the tribulations he has had in 
connection with this bill, with the agents of trusts swarmin 
around the room of the Committee on Finance, at his home, an 
everywhere that he was to be found in this Capitol, worrying, 
pestering,and annoying him, and have remembered that he has 
also had to submit to all that has been said to him from this side 
of the Chamber, and has even been obliged to listen to me, Mr. 
President, if I had supposed that he had ever once before joked 
or smiled during all that period, then I should pranan have 
taken the remark about the Senator from Maine, which he now 
Bays was a joke, asa joke. But I certainly understood him to 
be as solemn and as serious and as demented as he has seemed to 
me to be ever since this session commenced. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr.President, I was not in the Chamber when 
the unanimous agreement was entered into in regard to certain 
schedules in this bill. On yesterday, when an agreement was 
proposed, the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] suggested that if 
amendments which had been offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. JONES] were not propona; the agreement should 
not apply to them. Everyone a right to suppose that for 
some good reason the majority of the Committee on Finance had 

determined to take the four articles mentioned here—broom 
corn, cabbages, cider, and eggs—from the free list and put them 


eggs. Now, upon the Sthof June, 


on the dutiable list, and everyone, I think, on this side of the 
Chamber supposed that when this place in the bill was reached 
the Senator from Arkansas would offer the amendment, as he 
has the other amendments, of which he had given notics; but 
it appears that for some good reason the Senator from Arkansas 
BAIS his mind. 

All the Senator from Arkansas has to do is to say „ thumbs 
up,” and all the Democrats in the Chamber vote “ yea,” and 
Simon says, thumbsdown,” and all the Democrats in the Cham- 
ber vote ‘‘nay.” Some of us on this side of the Chamber have 
had a good deal of curiosity to know what has been the influence 
in the dark, or in some secret place, either in the Capitol or at 
some hotel in the city, or some other dark place, which has ma- 
nipulated this bill, and some of us would like to know who is 
p ing the wires now which gives us this Punch and Judy per- 

oree on an amendment proposed yesterday which disap- 
pears ay. 

Mr. President, here are four agricultural products, produced 
abundantly in this country, which are to go on the free list, to 
the injury of our farmers, and without any compensation what- 
ever, not even in connection with the provision that they shall 
not be free unless other countries to which they are exported 
shall admit them free. 

As has been said by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] 
this is simply a proposition to relieve Canadian producers of 
eggs of over $160,006 per annum which they now pay on the im- 
portation of eggs into this country. 

It can have no other affect. It does not affect a single South- 
ern State; it affects only the States along the Canadian border, 
filled with farms and with people who raise eggs, and who de- 
pond on the eggs which they raise for buying their groceries— 

armers, people of small means, who are to be brought into com- 

tion with the producers of eggs in Canada. It can not be de- 
ended; no one can give a single argument in its favor. It is 
like all these other prosan in regard to agricultural prod- 
ucts of the North which come in competition with the productes 
of Canada. 

It is afree giftto Canada. Itis Bebe out the money we now 
receive in duties from the Treasury, which the Democratic ma- 
jority propose to make good by unusual methods of internal tax- 
ation, to wring money out of the pockets of our own people by 
taxation that would otherwise be contributed by the 8 
of Canada. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senatorfrom Missouri [Mr. 
VEST] reflected upon the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CHANDLER] for alluding to the recent election in Kansas City, 
and said substantially he ought not to bring in such trivialities, 
for this was a great economic question. Undoubtedly it is a 
gree economic question which is involved in the pending bill, 

ut it changes so rapidly, Mr. President, that it is not always 
easy to follow the growth of the economic principle. 

On the 7th of May it was part of this gress economic question, 
and one of the economic principles of the Democratic party, 
which they had all agreed in caucus to sustain, to put a duty on 
broom corn, on cabbages, on cider, on eggs, and on the yolks of 

it hasceased to be an economic 
principle to put a duty on those articles. That principle has dis- 
appeared. Thesize of theeconomic gnenton is unchanged, I sup- 
pose, and the principle upon which it is based is the same. 

The Senator from Missouri refers to sys hen. That is 
not a new joke, but everyone will readily admit that it is a good 
one. The pauper hen, however, was recognized by the Demo- 
cratic party as a Democratic principle only a month ago, and 
now in June, the pauper hen has become again a Democratic 
gibe, as it has been for many, many roses: 

The Senator from Missouri says that his remark and explana- 
tion of this sudden change of economic principle was due to a 
disagreeable speech of the Senator from Maine; that he only 
made that remark in a jocular spirit. Of course that is so, as 
he states it, but, Mr. President, the serious part of the joke 
seems to be that these articles are all stricken from the dutiable 
list, and to the people who are interested that does not seem so 
jocular. It appears in more instances than one that when Sen- 
ators on the other side 

Mr. GRAY. May Lask the Senator a question? Ido not wish 
to interrupt him. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. : 

Mr. GRAY. Does he not think it is a pretty good joke for 
those who eat cabbages and eat eggs? : 

Mr. LODGE. - Of course. There are two sides to every joke; 
but what I was pointing out was the rapid change of oconomic 
principle. It was a sound economic principle on May the 7th 
to put a duty on eggs; now it is an unsound principle to put a 
duty upon eggs. 

It is a rapid change—that is what I mean—by the Senators in 
charge of this bill. I am not now discussing the merits of 


— 
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either b All I am saying is that the Senators in charge 
of the bill have shifted the principle, and it ap ntly has been 
done because Senators are annoyed or distressed about the delay 
of the bill, or about something which has been said. 

Mr. President, Ican only say in regard to my own people and 
the people of New England, that we are in favor of protection; 
and fdo not think the people of New England are in the least 
desirous that their Senators and Representatives on this floor 
should give way in their opposition to the pending bill in the 
hope of getting here and there a concession. Those States are 
filled with every sort and kind of industry; and we believe that 

rotection should be given to all alike, not merely to every in- 

ustry and ory productin New England, but the same through- 
out the whole length and breadth of the land. If concessions 
are not made to us, they are not asked for; and the spirit of re- 
venge in oping, them away will not in the least, I can say, pre- 
vent any New England Senator from expressing his feelings in 
opposition to what he believes to be a bad cause. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mp. President, as suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], we have progressed in 
thirty days from the egg dutiable to the egg upon the free list. 
I fear that that is simply a partof that law of retaliation which 
seems to be invoked against us upon the other side. It is, per- 
haps, because they have been sitting so long upon this bill that 
our eggs have become addled. [Laughter.] 

But I- rose to call attention to the pauper Canadian hen, as she 
is called by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. She has 
been so prolific, and has been of such immense advantage 
to Canada that I think she might be adopted as the national 
bird or emblem of that Dominion. She should at least be able 
to become a crowing hen and exult in the victory she has 
achieved for the peers across our border. 

In 1889, Isee that shelaid upon American soil 15,920,000 dozen 
eggs,and they came in here duty free. Canada received for 

ese numerous dozens of eggs $2,419,000, which probably would 
have been paid tothe American farmers’ wives, who usually have 
charge of the poultry of the farms. The effect of the McKinley 
aE became apparent when eggs were placed upon the dutiable 

t. 

Then, we find them from over 15,000, 000 dozen eggs in 1889, in 
1893 reduced to 3,000,000 dozen, which found their way across 
the border; and those 2 to the United States Treasury a rev- 
enue of $164,792; and the price of eggs has not advanced in any 
market in the United States since 1890. 

I think the eggs and hens are pretty good object lessons in 
favor of the system of protection. 

Mr. GRAY. It did not help the farmers’ wives very much, 


then. . 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, the suggestion that the plac- 
ing of eggs upon the free list is to result wholly to the benefit of 
the Dominion of Canada is a mistake. The egg industry has 
very much changed, as a good many other things have changed, 
in the last ten years. The book from which the Senator from 
Nebraska read discloses an importation of eggs running from 
1882 down to and including 1890, of an average of more than 
15,000,000 dozen. 

I remember very well an occasion that seemed to require a 
duty upon eggs in the McKinley bill, so called. We had pro- 
vided for a duty of 4 cents or 3 cents—I am not certain which— 
in the amended tariff bil! of 1888. 

Eggs come in large quantities from Sweden and Norway. 
They are produced there, and through cold storage and other 
processes of treatment they come to our country. What is true 
as regards eggs from Sweden and Norway is also true of our own 
country. I know that for the last two or three years in lowa 
we have produced a large quantity of eggs. Last year, I know, 
taking the statistics of the report of the State board of agri- 
culture, we produced in Iowa 33,000,000 dozen eggs, and the 
Senator from Nebraska will bear me witness that in his State 
and my own there are what are called cold-storage houses all 
over the State, where eggs are gathered during all seasons of 
the year, thus furnishing practically a uniform price for eggs 
during the season. They are placed in cold-storage houses and 
used by all our people throughout the year. 

Mr. GRAY. May IL ask the Senator from Iowa whether a great 
many of those eggs which come in from Canada and Norway and 
Sweden are not eggs of the wild duck? 

Mr. ALLISON. They are not; they are hen’s eggs. I was 
very much instructed, I will say to the Senator from 1 
in 1885, when I was abroad, in traveling from Colon up the river 
to Mannheim, I believe it was, at any rate, I was journeyin 
there, and met a gentleman, who was an American, and who live 
in New York. I inquired of him, in a casual way, where he was 
going. He told me he was going to Italy, and said that he was 
engaged in the importation of eggs to the United States; that 
he purchased eggs largely in Italy, and transported them by 
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rail to Antwerp, where they were manipulated, as eggs are 
manipulated in this country and in Europe. From Antwerp he 
exported them to this country as Norway and Sweden eggs. I 
think itcan not be denied that in the United States—I do not wish 
to go into the tariff question—there certainly will be such com- 
petition smog the hens of our country as will enable them to 
produce practically all the eggs we require; and it doesseem to 
me that if we are to open our market to the eggs of Norway and 
Sweden and Germany and Italy, it would be a wise thing to put 
upon them asmall revenue duty. 

I want to say to the Senator from Arkansas and others that 
I have two letters from my State on the subject of placing eggs 
upon the free list, as the House of Representatives did, stating 
that it would be a great detriment to those who are en agod 
largely in the industry. On the 7th of May I was enabled to 
write to those people, asI did write to them, that there had 
been a duty of 3 cents a dozen placed upon eggs proposed by the 
Committee on Finance in the Senate, that I thought it would be 
adopta, and thought it to be a fair duty for revenue and for 
excluding from our country the enormous importations which 
will certainly come from Sweden and Norway. 

I hope, now, the Senators having charge of this bill will con- 
sent, whatever may be done with these other articles, to the 
small duty proposed by the Senator from Connecticut. 

VEDR E. I move to strike out the last word in the para- 

raph. 

g The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] asked if large quan- 
tities of wild ducks’ eggs were not imported. That is true. 
Very large quantities of wild ducks’ eggs were imported into 
this country when eggs were on the free list. They were gath- 
ered 5 I think, in the neighborhood of the e of 
the Woods, and were largely the eggs of the redhead and can- - 
vasback. After gathering all the eggs the redhead and can- 
vasback laid, there was almost a complete disappearance of 
those ducks from our market; they have commanded such large 
prices that they were practically out of the market. 

Mr. GRAY. I would say to the Senator I should like, with 
him, to discriminate against their importation. 

Mr. LODGE. I think there can be nodoubt—and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON], whom I see in his seat, will cor- 
rect me if I am mistaken—that since the passage of the McKin- 
ley act there has been an increase in the redheads and canvas- 
backs in this neighborhood and in the Chesapeake Bay. Of 
course, they have not returned to what they were, but, if I am 
correctly informed, by the stopping of the raiding of the nests 
on the Lake of the Woods, by its being no longer profitable to 
bring in these wild duck eggs, it had the effect of saving toa 
certain extent the canvasback and the redhead. I have been so 
informed by persons who know more about it than I. 

Mr. GRAY. I wish to say—and it is pertinent to what the 
Senator is saying, and it is very interesting—my attention has 
just been called to the fact that under the McKinley act the 
eggs of birds, which I suppose would include the eggs of wild 
fowl, are on the free list. 

Mr. LODGE. But these eggs were brought in as hens’ eggs, 
I have understood. 

Mr.GRAY. But the discrimination I have just pporen of 
seems to have been made in the McKinley act, and I think the 
discrimination ought to be the other way. 

Mr. LODGE. There can be no doubt of the fact, I think, that 
the making of this market . for these eggs since 1890 
has led to the 1 of the canvasback and the redhead. 

Mr. GRAY. I have been told that the eggsof wild ducks are 
very much valued by the pastry cooks for certain forms of cake- 
making and pastry, and when so used they are esteemed more 
night than any other, and that the demand grows out of that 
sort of use. 

Mr.LODGE. The Senator from Delaware knows, as every- 
body knows, that nothing will so destroy a species of birds as 
the raiding of the nests. You may shoot game birds for years 
for the market without producing an apparent effect upon the 
supply; but if the nests are raided ina comparatively short time 
after that begins the birds fall off in numbers very rapidly. 
Something should be done to protect these valuable birds, whic. 
are not only a food product, but a source of great revenue to at 
least three States. It seems to me that would be very desirable. 

Mr. HOAR. Irise particularly toask the Senator from Mis- 
souri, who has taken great interest in the preservation of game 
inthe Yellowstone National Parkand kindred questions,whether, 
in the light of the statement of my colleague [Mr. LODGE] and 
the statement of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], he will 
not, between now and Monday, consider the question of either 
excluding the eggsof the canvasback duck and the redhead duck, 
or of putting some considerable duty upon them, not with any 
reference to the question of protection, but for the preservation 
of this class of game? 
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I think he will have the concurrence and support of both sides 
of the Chamber if he can work that out in some way. If the 
Senator would be good enough to think that out between now 
and Monday morning, I shall be obliged to him, and I think also 
the country will be. 

Mr. ALLISON. I only desire to say a word, and that is, that 
whatever may be the fact as to the eggs of wild birds and game, at 
any rate the eggs that are included here are edible eggs, and 
they are brought here as such, as the eggs of the domestic hen, 
and the wild birds cut no figure whatever in the vast quantities of 
eggs we are importing, and eggs which are produced in our 
country. 

Mr. LPH. Does not the Senator understand that ducks’ 
eggs would be dutiable and would come in under the general 
provision ot duty on eggs, because they do not come in free as 


sug goetedt 
r. ALLISON. They are dutiable eggs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment 5 by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. ISON. I make an appeal to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas to allow this amendment to go in, at least for the pres- 
ent, and if, upon further consideration, he deems it unwise, we 
can deal with it hereafter. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I was about to submit a motion, 
but I desire very much to dispose of this great egg question, and 
I shall not make it now, and will let this question be acted upon. 

Mr. PLATT. The egg crop is the second crop in value in the 


United States. It is not such a very trivial question; and if the 


. 


vote is to bs taken now, I demand the yeas and nays upon it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceede 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HIGGINS {when his name was called). I again announce 
the transfer of my pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. MCPHERSON] to the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN], and vote yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. HILL]. If he were here 
I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). I announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAM- 
DEN]. If he were present I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I in announce my 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DANIEL. I transfer the pair I have with the Senator 


from Washi [Mr. SQUIRE] to the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. WALSH). and vote nay.“ 


Mr. G DLER. I am paired with the Senator from Nêw 
York [Mr. MURPHY]. If not paired on this question I should 
vote yea. 

Mr. CAREY (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL], and 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Tho result was announced—yeas 20, nays 28; as follows: 


d 


EAS. 
Aldrich, Dubois, -Peffer, 
Allison, b. Hoar. Perkins, 
Oullom, Gallinger, McMillan, tt, 
Dixon, Hale, Manderson, Shoup, 
Dolph, Hawley, Patton, Teller. 
5 NAYS—23 
Berry, Gibson, Lindsay, 
Blackburn, Gray, en Smith, 
Blanchard, Harris, Turpie, 
Cockrell, Hunton, Mills, Vest, 
tel, pe io Paseo, . 9 
Faulkner, ones. Pugh, oor 
George, = Kyle, Ransom, White. x 
NOT VoTIN G-. 
Allen. Coke, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Bate, Davis, Mitchell, Wis. uire, 
Brice, Gordon, organ, Stewart, 
Cattery Hansbrough, M ny. Washburn, 
Gall. 5 Wilson, 
Camden, by, Pettigrew, Wolcott. 
h Jones, Nev. Power, 
} 14 ehen A 
Chandler, M erson, Quay, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was to: and the Senate 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes nt 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, June 9, 1894, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


proceeded to the | 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate June &, 1894. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 
Buchanan Schley, of Maryland, to be surveyor of customs in 
the district of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, in place of 
C. Ridgely Goodwin, deceased. 


POSTMASTERS. 


William K. Spiller, to be postmaster at Bridgeport, in the 
county of Jackson and State of Alabama, in the place of Reece 
B. Patton, removed, 

William F. Hutton, to be postmaster at Holstein, in the county 
of Ida and State of Iowa, in the place of William T. Judiesch, 
removed. 

Samuel J. Fetley, to be postmaster at Farmington, in the 
county of St. Francois and State of Missouri, in the place of 
Mark L. Doughty, whose commission expired March 24, 1894. 

John H. Tower, to be postmaster at Sutton, in the county of 
Clay as State of Nebraska, in the place of Martin V. Clark, 
removed. 

Henry Schneider, to be postmaster at West Hoboken, in the 
county of Hudson and State of New Jersey, in the place of Julius 
Klump, whose commission expired January 20, 1894. 

William H. Morgan, to be postmaster at Northumberland, in 
the county of Northumberland and State of Pennsylvania, in 
pno pigos of Luther L. Haas, whose commission expired January 

$ 2 
ler G. Kent, to be ere, at Wytheville, in the county 


of Wythe and State of Virginia, in the place of William G. Re- 
pass, whose commission exp June 2, 1894. 
ARMY PROMOTIONS. 
To be post chaplain. 


Ruter W. Springer, of Illinois, June 6, 1894, vice Merrill, re- 
tired from active service. 

Medical department. 

Maj. John S. Billings, surgeon, to be deputy surgeon-general 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, June 6, 1894, vice Horton, 
retired from active service. 

Capt. George H. Torney, assistant to be surgeon with 
the rank of major, June 6, 1894, vice gs, promoted. 


Cavalry arm. 
Second Lieut. Nathaniel F. McClure, Fourth Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant, June 6, 1894, vice Waite, Fifth Cavalry, retired 


from active service. 
Infantry arm. 


First Lieut. John J. Crittenden, Twenty-second Infantry, to 


be captain, June 6, 1894, vice Conway, Twenty-second Infantry, 


retired from active service. 

First Lieut. William T. Wood, Eighteenth Infantry, to be 
captain, June 6, 1894, vice Anderson, Eighteenth Infantry, re- 
tired from active service. 

Second Lieut. William Weigel, Eleventh Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant, June 6, 1894, vice Crittenden, Twenty-second In- 
fantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John C. Gregg, Sixteenth Infantry, to be first 
cache gs June 6, 1894, vice Wood, Eighteenth try, pro- 
moted. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 8, 1894. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Hampden H. Dashiell, of Maryland, to be collector of customs 
for the eastern district in the State of Maryland. 


CONSULS. 


Samuel Proskauer, of Virginia, to be consul of the United 
States at Puerto Cabello, Venezue 

John P. Campbell, of California, to be consul of the United 
States at Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Alexander C. Brice, of Iowa, to be consul of the United States 
at Matanzas, Cuba. 

Charles W. Shepard, of Massachusetts, to be consul of the 
United States at Calais, France. 

Alfredo T. Triay, of Florida, to be consul of the United States 
at Baracoa, Cuba. 


POSTMASTERS. 
Kittie B. Guynn, to be tmaster at Columbus, in the county 
of Colorado State of Texas. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, June 8, 1894. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D.D., Chaplain of the Senate. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read aud àp- 
roved. 
R CASES DISMISSED BY THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The SPEAKER laid befor the House a letter from the assist- 
ant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a list of cases dis- 
missed by said court since the former return, under section 
4 of the Bowman act; which was referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House Senate bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; which were read a first and second time, and were 
severally referred as below: 

An act (S. 237) to pension Mrs. Ann Bradford, widow of 
William K. Bradford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

An act (S. 1508) granting an increase of pension to Ellen L. 
Dent—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

An act (S. 2088) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Swift—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

An act (S. 1995) granting to the Eastern Nebraska and Gulf 
Railway Company right of way through the Omaha and Winne- 
bago Indian rvations in the State of Nebraska—tothe Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

An act (S. 2000) granting to the Brainerd and Northern Min- 
nesota Railway Company a right of way through the Leech 
Lake Indian Reservation in the State of Minnesota—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

An act (S. 1954) to amend section 1379, chapter 1, Title XV, 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, in relation to ap- 
point-ment of assistant paymasters in the Navy—to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. ` 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent,leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: . 

‘To Mr. WRIGHT of Massachusetts, indefinitely, on account of 
sickness in his family. 

To Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, to June 7, on account of sick- 
ness. 

BARK SKUDANAES. 

Mr. IZLAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill which I send to the desk, being 
a bill (H. R.6888) for the registry or enrollment of the barge 
Skudanaes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby author- 
ized and directed to admit to registry as a barge of the United States the 
Skudanaes,-.a foreign-built vessel. wrecked in American waters, purchased, 
repaired, and owned by C. C. Pinckney, jr., of Charleston, S. O., a citizen of 
the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this bill? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, when the bill was called up the 
other day by the gentleman from South Carolina I asked thatit 
should lie over until I could examine the papers. I have done 
so, and I have no objection to the bill. 

‘ Amendment recommended by the committee were adopted as 
follows: 

Line 4, strike out ‘‘ barge” and insert bark.“ 

Line 5, strike out“ Skudanaes“ and insert bark Skudanaes.” 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. IZLAR, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the ‘table. 

The title was amended so as to read, A bill for the registry 
or enrollment of the bark Skudanaes.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his sec- 
retaries, informed the House that the President had approved 
and signed bills of the following titles: 

On June 7, 1894: 

An act (H. R. 6448) to authorize the New York and New Jer- 
sey Bridge Companies toconstruct and maintain a bridge across 
Hudson River between New York City and the State of New 

ersey; 

An act (H. R. 6123) authorizing the construction of a bridge 
over the Monongahela River at the foot of Dickson street, in 
the borough of Homestead, in the State of Pennsylvania; and 


An act (H. R. 5779) to grant certain lands to the township 
board of Inwood Township, Michigan, for cemetery purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill 
(H. R. 3715) granting to the village of Dearborn certain land for 
village purposes; when the Speaker signed the same. 


UNITS OF ELECTRICAL MEASURE. 


Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill which I send to the desk. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6500) to define and establish the units of electrical measure. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That from and after the pasake of this 
act the legal units of electrical measure in the United States be as fol- 


Ows: 
First. The unit of resistance shall be the international ohm, which is sub- 
stantially equal to 10.9 units of resistance of the centimeter-gram-second 
system of electro-magnetic units, and is represented by the resistance . 
offered to an unvarying elect¢ic current by a column of mercury at the tem- 
perature of melting ice 14.4521 grams in mass, of a constant cross-sectional 
area, and of the length of 106.3 centimeters, 

Second. The unit of current shall be the international ampere, which is 
one-tenth of the unit of current of the centimeter- “second system of 
electro-magnetic units, and is the practical equivalent of the unvar. 
current, which, when sed thro a solution of nitrate of silver in water 
in accordance with standard specifications, deposits silver at the rate of 
one thousand one hundred and eighteen millionths of a gan per second. 

è unit ot electro-motive force shall be the international volt, 
which is the electro-motive force that, steadily applied to a conductor whose 
resistance is one international ohm, will produce a current of an interna- 
tionul ampere, and is tically equivalent to one thousand fourteen hun- 
dred and thirty-four of the electro-motive force between the poles or 
electrodes of the voltaic cell known as Clark's cell, at a temperature of 15° 
ee and p in the manner described in the standard specifica- 
tions. 

Fourth. The unit of quantity shall be the international coulomb, which is 
the quantity of electri transferred by current of one international am- 
pere in one second. 

Fifth. The unit of capacity shall be the international farad, which is the 
capacity of a condenser toa potential of one international volt by 
one international coulomb of el ty. 

Sixth. The unit of work shall be the joule, which is equal to 10.7 units of 
work in the centimeter-gram-second „and which is tically equiva- 
lent to the energy expended in one second by an international ampere in an 
international ohm, 

Seventh. The unit of power shall be the watt, which is equal to 10.7 units 
of ashen in the centimeter-gram-second system, and which is practically 

valent to the work done at the rate of one joule per second. 
Eichth. The unit of induction shall be the which is the iuduction 
in a circuit when the electro-motive force indu in this circuit is one in- 
8 volt while the inducing current varies at the rate of one ampere 
r second. 

SEO. 2. That it shall be the duty of the National Academy of Sciences to 
prescribe and publish, as soon as possible after the panera? of this act, such 
specifications of detall as shall be necessary for the practical application of 

definitions of the ampere.and volt hereinbefore given, and such specif- 
cations shall be the standard specifications herein mentioned. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 

Amend by out the words ‘ten and nine-tenths,” In the sixth line, 
and done thousand million,“ and in the fortieth line strike out the 
words ten and seven-tenths,“ and in the forty-fifth line strike out the same 
words, and in each instance insert in lieu of these words stricken out the 
words “ten million.” 

Mr. BURROWS. I should be glad if the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CHARLES W.STONE] would explain this bill. 
I did not get the thread of it from the reading. ughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from 
ee will be permitted to make an explanation of the 
bill. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Before the gentleman 

cones, I wish to ask what committee has passed upon this 

Mr. CHARLLS W. STONE. It has been unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Pennsylvania has unan- 
imous consent to make.an explanation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is understood that the point of order is 
reserved. 

Mr. REED. What point of order? 

His HOLMAN. The point against the consideration of the 

ill. 

Mr. CHARLES W., STONE. Mr. Speaker, whether I can ex- 
piain the bill so that it will be fully and completely understood 

will not assume to say; but I can explain the necessity which 
arises for this legislation and how it came about. 

Prior to the meeting of the International Exposition at Chi- 
cago the Governments of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and various nations of Europe and America each ap- 
pointed commissioners to meet atan international electrical con- 
gress in the city of Chicago during the Exposition, largely for 
the purpose of determining the possibility of ing on uni- 
form units of electrical measure. The Secretary of State of the 
United States appointed five commissioners on the of this 
Government, among whom were Prof. Rowland, of Johns Hop- 


- ds the ampère as the unit of current. The pu 
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kins University, and Dr. Mendenhall, of the Geodetic Survey. 
Great Britain was represented in that congress by five commis- 
sioners; and Austria, Germany, and the principal nations of Eu- 
rope were also represented. s 
hat congress unanimously agreed on these units of electrical 
measure, and the result was reported to the different Govern- 
ments. I have here the reports of the commissioners on the 
rt of the United States to our Secretary of State, made on the 
th of November, 1893. This was submitted to the Superin- 
tendent of Standard Weights and Measures and approved by 
him, and also submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
approved by him. This standard is in use to-day, so far as the 
authority of the Executive Departments can convey authority 
for its use. 

At the suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Superintendent of Standard Weights and Measures this bill, 
designed to put into statutory form this authorization given by 
the Executive Departments, was introduced into this House and 
sent to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, A 
hearing was had before that committee, the matter was fully ex- 
amined, and a unanimous vapors was made in approval of the 
bill, which reportcan be „although it is somewhat lengthy. 

Mr. COOMBS. Is it 1 that this action by the United 
States shall go into effect before foreign governments have 
adopted the standard, or is the action of the United States to be 
only provisional? 

Mr.CHARLES W.STONE. Inasmuch as this electrical con- 
gress was held in the United States, and was presided over by 
one of our mosteminentscientists, it wasintended that we should, 
if yossible, take the lead in the adoption of this standard. But 
we have not been quick enough. rmany and Great Britain 
have already adopted it, and the other nations are about to 
adopt it. It was regarded as a matter of pride on our part that 
this Government should be the first to take such action. But 
we are behind Great Britain and Germany in this matter. 


Mr.COOMBS. Did they adopt the measure provisionally or 
5 
Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Absolutely, as I am informed 


by the president of the American Institute of American Engi- 


neers. 

UER 955 PEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? . 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the bill. : 

The amendments reported by the committee were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the bill as 
amended to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. REED. Ishould like to have some further explanation 
of the necessity for this measure. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Mr. Speaker, the necessity is 
this: There is now invested in different electrical enterprises 
in the United States an amount of money estimated at from $100,- 
000,000 to 8400, 000, 000. At the present time there is no author- 
itative standard by which a contract in this line of business can 
be measured. If a contract is made for the delivery of a certain 
number of volts of electricity for power, there is no standard by 
which in case of dispute it can be determined whether that con- 
tract has been fulfilled or not. 

The Government is a great consumer of electricity; and there 
is no standard by which we can determine whether a contract 
of this kind made with the Government has been fulfilled or not. 
because in case of dispute, for instance, whether a stipulated 
amount of light has been furnished or not, there is no authori- 
tative definition of what is a volt as the unit of power or what 
se of this bill 
is simply to put in authoritative form what scientists have agreed 
upon as accurate, definite units of measurement of electricity in 
connection with power and current, work, etc. 

Mr. REED. This would affect the United States 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to suggest to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that as this bill has come in by unanimous consent, 
I hope he will allow the vote to be taken at once. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Certainly, I am anxious fora 
vote; but I am desirous to have the measure properly under- 


8 . . 

Mr. REED. What was the remark of the gentleman from 
Indiana? : 

Mr. HOLMAN. I remarked that as the bill came before the 
House by unanimous consent, I hoped further time would not be 
eonsumed in debate. 

Mr. REED. The idea that we are to pass an important meas- 
ure like this without knowing what it is, simply because the 
peot onen from Indiana is impatient about an appropriation 

ill, is something that I for m rt beg leave to repudiate. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I sup) e gentleman from Maine had 
the information he desired. 


Mr. REED. I want to know what this means and what it is 
all about. 

The next question I wish to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is whether such a law is designed to be applicable to 125 
dividual contracts, or to contracts between citizens of the United 
States and foreigners, or whether 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Ianswer the gentleman by say- 
ing that inasmuch as the Constitution of the United States vests 
in Congress the power toestablish a uniform standard of weights 
and measures, that it is within its power to establish a legal stand- 
ard by which it would be able to determine questions that may 
arise between individuals as to the measurement of electrical 
force or 588 or light supply; at least I assume so. 

‘ Mr.G OMBS. What would be the effect on existing con- 
racts? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. It would not affect them. 

Mr. REED. The matter, then, is within the purview of the 
Constitution, under the provision in regard to weights and 
measures? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. That is the view I take of it. 

Mr. REED. Possibly the fathers of the country did not have 
that in view when the Constitution was framed. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. That may possibly be. Still the 
power is given in the Constitution. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is better to have a uni- 
form standard than none at all. 

Mr. REED. What I wanted to get at is whether it applied to 
contracts between individuals in the various States? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It fixes the standard of 
electrical power or the measurement of electrical currents all 
over the country, and contracts can be made under it hereafter. 

Mr. REED. mtracts between individuals in the different 
States, or citizens of the sovereign States, if you please? 

Mr RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Either would be satisfac- 
tor me. 

r. REED. Do you think that it would affect the rights, the 
representative rights, of the ambassadors or the sovereigns of 
the States? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. So far as the sovereign States 
are concerned I do not undertake to say; but so far as I under- 
stand the Constitution it has given Congress power to establish 
a uniform system of weights and measures; and since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution electricity having been developed, and 
having become a commercial factor, I assume that the same 
power which authorizes the establishment of standard weights 
and measures authorizesalso the establishment of auniform sys- 
tem for the measurement of electricity. 

It is essential to have some uniform standard to measure it by. 
We now have none, and inasmuch as other great nations have 
agreed, as a result of this conference at Chicago, to adopt this 
standard it seems to be important that we should also establish 
the same system which will be uniform throughout the world. 
The system recommended by this bill has been recognized by all 
scientists as the correct one. 

; Mr. NORTHWAY. Is there any existing standard now in 
orce? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. None at all. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. f 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, I hope that will not be done 
for a few moments. There is no great necessity for such prompt 
action. This, I understand, is a request for unanimous consent. 

zne SPEAKER. Unanimous consent has bsen already ob- 
tained. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Then I hope the gentleman in 
charge of the bill will ask unanimous consent to let it come up 
= pe fixed date for consideration in the Committee of the 

ole. 

Now, I do not know anything about it myself, and I think Iam 
about as wise as the average Representative. When we go to 
fix a standard of measurement for electricity, we may fix it so 
as to let in a great big elephant.” I am not sure, but I would 
like to be sure, that with the wonderful development we have 
had for a few years in electricity, and as there is already a defi- 
nite means of measuring it to a certain extent at least, and you 
fix here an absolute unit of measure, that you donot involve the 
utilizing of somebody's measure on which there is a patent, and 
under which legislation there may be a considerable fortune 
involved. I think it is a matter that is worthy of a little more 
serious consideration. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. There is no patent on the half-bushel 


measure. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I understand that. But when you 
go to measure electricity, there may be such a description of 
the measure embodied in this bill that it may convey with it 
the rights to somebody’s patent, which would be of great valuè. 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. There is nothing of the 
kind in the bill. : 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, I am not raising any objec- 
tions against the bill. I am only saying asit is touching a sub- 
ject of which I have no knowledge, that itseems to me it ought 
to be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr.CGOMBS. Do you think you would get more informa- 
tion or knowledge of the subject by that proceedin 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I think if we had an 
we might. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Does the gentleman from 
Illinois think that in a debate in Committee of the Whole he 
could get any clearer view of this question than the statement 
already given by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and the 
papers connected with this bill, embodying the views of the 
scientists who understand the question thoroughly? Besides, 
this has been already adopted by other governments, which 
joined in this conference at Chicago, and we have got to take 
some action in the matter. 

Mr. BLAND. This is unanimously reported from the Com- 
mittes on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and it ought to pa 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. It is unanimously reported from 
the committee. ; 
= Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I should not be willing to 
change it on any vote of this House. 8 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Will the gentleman state by what au- 
thority this unit was agreed on? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. This is the unanimous agree- 
ment of the international congress assembled at Chicago, com- 
of delegates from the leading nations of the world. 

It is approved by the Superintendent of Standard Weights and 
Measures of the United States. It is approved and in operation 
under an executive order of the Secretary of the Treasury, so 
far as governmental operations are concerned to-day, and it is 
approved by the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
composed of over six hundred of the leading electricians of this 
and other countries, as set forth in resolution which I shall ask 
to have read. 

Several MEMBERS. O, let ushave a vote. ; 

Mr. WASHINGTON. AsI understand, this does not in any 
way prescribe any sort of instrument for measuring? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. It does not. 

A MEMBER. Print the resolution? 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. I ask that the resolution may 
be printed in the RECORD, and I ask for a vote. 

he document referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT. 


The American Institute of Electrical Engineers is a national organization 
to rors the arts and sciences connected with the production and utili- 
zation of electricity. 

It has enrolled among its members all the 1 electrical workers 
in the United States, and has besides many well-known electricians of other 
countries as foreign members. 

Its transactions during the past decade constitute a complete of 
electrical progress, as recorded in the 1 e of the principal promoters 
of electric science, and are the only publications of the kind in the North 
American continent. 

At a general meeting of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers in 
Philadelphia on the 15th of May, 1894, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 


2 
1 2 — or two 


PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTION. 


Whereas a bill numbered H. R.6500 has been presented to the honorable 
House of Representatives provid.ng for the legalization, in the United 
States of America by the United States Government, of certain units and 
standards; and 

Whereas these units and standards are certain electrical units and standards 
adopted by the chamber of official delegates to the International Electrical 
Congress, held at the World's Columbian Exhibition at Chicago, Sthof Au- 
gost 1893, which delegates were appointed by the various governments of 

urope and America from amopg their mosteminent electricians; and 

Whereas the principal object of convening the said International Electri- 
cal s and the said chamber of official delegates was to arrive at an 
international ig Serre concerning electrical units and standards; and 

Whereas the United States Government joined the other nations in ap- 

inting official delegates toattend said congress for the purpose of discuss- 
Er said units and standards and for their recommendation to the various 
governments for adoption and legalization; and 

Whereas these international electrical units, as adopted at the said Inter- 
national Electrical Congress, to wit, the international ohm, the interna- 
tional ampére, the international volt, the international coulomb, the inter- 
national farad, the joule, the watt, and the henry, have already been 
adopted as legal standards by several of the European Governments; and 

ereas these units and standards have received the hearty approval of 
electricians in all ts of the world; therefore, 

Be it resolved by the American Institute of Electrical Engineers in general ses- 
sion assembled, t it respectfully petitions the honorable Senate and House 
x Re e or the N States to . = gat the said bill H. R. 

0. , and du: eclare the same to the legal units throughout the 
United States of America and its Territories. . g 


EDWIN J. HOUSTON. 
President A. I. E. E. 

RALPH W. POPE, 
Secretary A. I. E. E. 


[SEAL] 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, and 


On motion of Mr. CHARLES W. STONE, a motion to recon- 

sider the last vote was laid on the table. 
DANIEL WOODSON AND OTHERS. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 2126) for the relief of 
Daniel Woodson and of the estate of Ely Moore. 

The bill was-read at length. 
` Mr. COOMBS. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Lask that the report be read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 

OOMBS] objects to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I demand the regular order. 

VENTILATION OF THE HALL OF THE HOUSE, 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I most respectfully ask to 
be allowed to call up a matter 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have called for the regular order. 

Mr. WALKER. Irise to a question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALKER. TheCommitteeon Ventilation and Acoustics 
have found this Hall in so unhealthy a condition that somethin 
ought to be done immediately, and I call up as a question o 
privilege, affecting every member of this House, the resolution 
which was presented yesterday, and I ask that it be acted upon. 

} i The SPEAKER. To what resolution does the gentleman al- 
| lude? - 

| Mr. WALKER. The report and resolution that went over 
from yesterday by consent. 

Mr. SHELL. It is House Miscellaneous Document No, 162. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman call it up? 

Mr. SHELL. Yes; I call it up. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is subject toa point of order, ÍI think. I 
do not wish to make that point of order, but it must be consid- 
ered in Committee of the Whole. 

155 BURROWS. It can be considered in Committee of the 
Whole. = 
Mr. WILSON of Washington. The regular order has been 

demanded. 

Mr. SHELL. I reported the resolution, andit is a privileged 

| resolution. i 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the rèsolution. 

Mr. WALKER. I call up this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
SHELL] has called up the resolution, and the Chair has directed 
that it be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Architect of the Capitol is hereby authorized to employ 
for the balance of this session an tant engineer, at the rate of 8100 per 
month, and three additional laborers, at 800 per month each, to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House; and the Clerk of the House is hereby 
directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the House the sum of $20 for 
incidental expenses of the Architect's office and the sum of #00 for addi- 
tional coal for the use of the same. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I make the point of order that that must be 
considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BURROWS. All right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can move to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. On yesterday this resolution 
was introduced, and the understanding was that it should be 
printed in the RECORD for the information of members; but 
prior to the gentleman’s calling it up this morning, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] demanded the regular order, 
and he did not waive that, although the resolution was then 
called up. Ido not think, under the rules, it is possible to con- 
sider it after the regular order has been demanded. 

Mr. BURROWS. It is privileged. 

The SPEAKER. The eee claims this is a question of 
privilege, relating to the health of membersand the ventilation 
of the House. It is called up as a question of privilege. 

Mr. SHELL. I move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of this resolution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Division. 

Mr. WALKER. This is more important than appropriation 
bills. Let us take care of our health first. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 101, noes 2. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
pno Dole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. BOATNER 

n the chair. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole for the consideration of the resolution, which the Clerk 
will again report. 

The resolution was again reported. 

Mr. SHELL, Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ventilation 
and Acoustics have had under consideration for several months 
the condition of the atmosphere of this House, and they em- 
pave’ two experts of the Government, one from the Supervis- 

ng Architect's Office and another from the Marine Hospital 
Service. These experts have made their report, and it has been 
ascertained that the condition of the atmosphere in this House 
is very unwholesome, so much so that it imperils the life and 
health of every member here. ` 

Constant and repeated demands have been made on the com- 
mittee to do something for the relief of the members, and the 
removal, as far as possible, of the obnoxious gases that accumu- 
late here. They recommend, as an experiment, for temporar 
useund until a better plan can be adopted, that the fans operated 
here in daylight be run during the night; in other words, to be 
run continuously, except on the Sabbath. ‘The committee have 
asked the least appropriation possible, simply for one assistant en- 

ineer and three laborers to carry on this work during the night; 
addition, $20for contingent expenses and $400 for coal; and 
the expenses for coal may not altogether be necessary, because, 
Iam informed, that possibly there is enough coal on hand to 
serve for the purpose until the Ist of July, so that $300 would be 
uite sufficient to accomplish the good thatis expected to be de- 
red from that source. 

I am somewhat surprised at the opposition to the considera- 
tion of this resolution, for it is a matter of common consent al- 
most, and a unanimous demand that something should be done 
to improve the condition of this Hall. This isa very small ex- 
pense when we are witnessing here each day enormous expendi- 
ture for 3 of less 8 than this matter, which 
measures meet with very little opposition. I hope this com- 
mittee will take immediate action on this matter, and report 
the resolution to the House favorably. 

Mr. BLAND. I supposed that there was some plan of venti- 
lation to be adopted. 

Mr. SHELL. That is to be adopted after awhile. This isa 
measure for temporary use. 

Mr. BLAND. Does this committee make any proposition for 
permanent improvement of the ventilation of the House? 

Mr. SHELL. Yes, sir; we ask for this appropriation to run 
this fan at night; and we have under consideration a measure to 
change the old system of ventilation. 

Mr. BLAND. I understand you propose to remove the ob- 
noxious gases from the House. 

Mr. SHELL. We do. f 

Mr. BLAND. How many members do you expect to expel? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SHELL. That will require a committee of investigation. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. SHELL. Certainly. 

Mr. TUCKER. Has the committee found that it was neces- 
sary to employ additional help to run this machinery to purify 
this atmosphere? 2 

Mr. SHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TUCKER. Then, why not make that help permanent? 

Mr. SHELL. Well, there was so much objection even to have 
the temporary improvement that we were afraid to take the re- 
sponsibi ty of asking for a permanent plan at present. 

ea FITHIAN ow many additional employés are there 
to be? 


Mr. SHELL, One assistant engineer and three laborers. 

Mr. TUCKER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. I 
desire to know if this resolution is open to amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly; it is under consideration in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. TUCKER. Then, I move to strike out in line 2 the words 
“for the balance of this session.” 

Mr. WALKER. What is that? 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to strike out the words for the bal- 
ance of this session.” If this is needed. it is needed for all ses- 
sions, and it is needed for all the year. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That ought not to be done on a resolution. 
You can not do that. A 

Mr. TUCKER. Iobjectto putting an engineer and additional 
aoip in at the beginning of a session, and then turning them out 
oe bringing in a new engineer at the beginning of another ses- 
sion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iwould remind the gentleman that this is 
simply a resolution of the House. 

e Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out, in line 2, the words for the balance of this session.“ 


Mr. HOLMAN. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is obvious that such 
an amendment as this should not pass. This is simply a resolu- 
tion of the House, and not a joint resolution, and the money is 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House, and we ought 
not to legislate in this way. 
oi REED. This is only a temporary arrangement, I under- 

Mr: SHELL. Only temporary, After a while, if we get the 
sSengee made that we contemplate, there will be no necessity for 

is. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, for the last twenty years, at 
short intervals, such propositions as this have been before the 
House. We have expended in a few years, I think, at least 
$120,000 to improve the sanitary condition of the two Houses. 

Mr. REED. What! 

Mr. HOLMAN. I should think at least $120,000. 

Mr. WALKER. Do you object to the expenditure that is re- 
quired to make this House habitable? 

Mr. HOLMAN, I will not speak with confidence as to the 
amount, but the expenditures of the House and the Senate, 
within the last few years, for the purpose of improving the san- 
itary condition of the two Halls of Congress, have amounted 
to a very large sum of money. This has been going on from 
time to time at intervals for at least twenty or twenty-five years. 

Mr. SHELL. Do you mean from this committee? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not know from what com ttee, but it 
has been going on for all that time, and the sanitary condition of 
. aoe has not been improved a particle, and it has always 

en good. ` 

Several members addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, Idemand recognition. Ibe- 
lieve Lamon the committee, if [remember rightly. [Laughter.] 
I think the members of the Committee on Ventilation and 
Acoustics are entitled to be heurd on this subject. [Laughter.]. I 
want to say, sir, that we have been op with all the power 

ssible by the Architect of this Capitol in every step that we 

ave taken, and the reason that no progress has been made for 
twenty-five years, as the gentleman from Indiana says, is be- 
cause the Architect of the Capitol has stood like a rock against 
making any change or of giving any information whatever on 
this subject, excepting upon his own terms. 

When we commenced our investigation he absolutely declined 
to give us cy Hever gn whatever, and up to the present time 
we have not been able to get the name of a solitary man in the 
employ of the Architect who is personally Lee in cleanin, 
out the ducts under this floor or in any way engaged in the wor 
of purifying the atmosphere of this building. Inthe first place, 
we have an Architect who has been here for forty years who 
is thoroughly incompetent on this question. There is no more 
doubt about that than there is that we are in our places to-day. 
If we had a competent Architect we would have had this House 
ventilated years ago. Up to this time, I repeat, the committee 
have been unable to obtain the name of a single employé who 
has been personally en in the work of cleaning the ducts 
or of ventilating this building. 

Mr. HOLMAN, It is very true, Mr. Speaker, that the present 
Architect 

Mr. WALKER. I do not yield for a speech. Does the gentle- 
man want to ask a question? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir. : 

Mr. WALKER. Then let me go on, please. If this House is 
to be in charge of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], 
we shall all be allowed to rot before anything is done. [Laugh- 
ter.] About fifteen years I visited one of the richest plan- 
tations in Kentucky, and I found that the gentleman who owned 
it lived in a log house, encircled by a log fence 8 feet high, with 
logs cut off to make steps to go up from the outside on, the ends 
of them set up to serve as stairs, and to go down on the in- 
side on similar steps. That was the habitation of one of the 
richest old-fashioned families in Kentucky. Now, if the gen- 
tleman from Indiana had his way we would all be living in just 
such a house as that, and this Congress would be holding its 
sessions in a log house. 1 The gentleman would sell 
the piotures out of this Hall and scrape the frescoes off the walls 
if he could sell them. 8 i 

Mr. CUMMINGS. as not the house of that gentleman in 
Kentucky clean? That is the 8 

Mr. WALKER. Well, this House is not clean, and the corri- 
dors are not clean, and the committee rooms are not clean, and 
that Kentucky gentleman lived like a prince as com d with 
the way we live in this building. I wish to commend that Ken- 
tucky gentleman, who lived in a clean log house, rather than in 
the filthy manner in which we live here. [Laughter.] Now, at 
the end of this partial report we say: 

Your committee will, as soon as possible, make further and full recom- 


mendations as to what is necessary to be done to thoroughly ventilate the ` 
south wing of the Capitol. 
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Mr. TUCKER. Why not now? 

Mr. WALKER.. Because we have been struggling with“ the 
Government.” Do you know what “the Government” is? 
[Laughter.] Soon after I came here Laskeda gentleman of long 
service here why certain things could not be done, and he said 
it was because they were opposed by the Government,” and he 
added, I have been here ten years, and I would like to find out 
who in h—1 the Government is.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It is a tough customer. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, we have found what the Govern- 
ment“ is. Let me call your attention to the report numbered 
853. It took us four months to get that report made by the two 
experts, and it has taken us a month to get it printed not their 
fault —andd it will take us a year, if we have tocontend with the 
Government,“ to get decent air to breathe in this House. 

It is the Government that rules here; and the man on this 
floor who represents all that is penurious and all that is a hin- 
drance to healthful conditions is the gentleman who is now ob- 
jecting to this, the gentleman from Indiana, who says we have 
worked twenty-five years to have decent ventilation here. [am 
afraid we may have to work twenty-five or fifty more. 

Mr. LACEY. If you get on the grass in the Capitol grounds 
you will find whether there is a Government.“ | Laughter.] 

Mr. WALKER. Why, sir, it has been years since we built 
the terraces; and this Architect-ol the Capitol has not yet had 
force of character enough totake up the planks over which they 
carried the marble to build them. And you can not even get 
money enough into his hands to sow grass seed on ‘the barren 
spot in front of this Capitol that has been there for years, and 
will befor years longer. Penurious aud mean, inefiicient beyond 
all expression, is the“ business management” of the business of 
this Capitol. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is that the fault of the Architect of -the-Capi- 
tol or of the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. WALKER. Well, mostly the Architect. It is the first 
duty of the Architect to protect the health of the members of 
this House and the members of ‘the Senate and the employés of 
the two Houses and all employés in the Capitol. If he were 
competent he would make a report every year, calling attention 
to unhealthy conditions, and would urge that these things be 
corrected. He does not do this. 

Mr.PAYNE. Would the gentleman have him pay these ex- 
penses out of his own pocket fana several others ta P 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. S. , I want the floor for tive min- 
utes, and then I will yield for any question. When we called 
this Architect before us what did he say? I want to take you 
through the Capitol and show you what the ventilation is.“ 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. WALKER. No, sir. Lam going to have five minutes at 

‘least, of my own time. 

When we called this Architect before us what did he say? 
ti Gentlemen, I want to take you through and show you the ven- 
tilation of this House.” We said to him, That has been done 
for twenty-five years. We do not want to know anything just 
now about the ventilation machinery; we want to ask you some 

uestions.” Again he said, I Want to take you through and 
show you the ventilation of this House, then you will know all 
about it.“ The reply was, We do not want to go through and 
examine the ventilation of the House until we have asked you 
some questions.” He swung around in his chair with his back 
to the committee. We said, Well, do you think the air of this 
House is pure, perfectly pure?” His reply was, Purer than the 
air on Mont Blanc.” [Caughter.| “But,” we said, “what are 
your reasons for thinking so?“ Well,“ said he, I have a re- 
rt thatshows it. [Laughter.] I will go and get my report.” 

e said, We do not care anything about your report. Will 
you answer some questions that we would like to ask you?” He 
swung around in chair backand forth and made noreply; he 
did not say whether ihe would or would not. But the result 
showed that he would not. We asked him if he claimed that 
the air of this House was absolutely pga as pure as the outside 
atmosphere. Les, sir.“ How do you know it is?“ Be- 
cause I can show it to you in a report.” [Laughter.] “ Well.“ 
we said, you can not show usthe air in a report; do you think 
you can?” No; but I can show you what the scientists say 
about it.” The statement was then made to him, But all the 
members think the air isimpure, and allthe visitors in the gal- 
leries think so.” His reply was, That is imagination; the air 
is absolutely pure.” Thequestion was asked him, Do vou claim 
this iden about the impurity of the air is only i ination?” 


His reply was, Ves, sir; that is exactly whatI claim.” „Then 
how do you account for the sickness among members? How do 
ou account for the headaches so prevalent in the House? 
ghter. 
Mr, PAYNE. Was not that before they had discovered sec- 
tion 40 of the Revised Statutes? 


. 


Mr. WALKER. Certainly it was, or I would not introduce it 
here in evidence. Of course it was. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. WALKER. No, sir. ) 

Then we said to him: Can it be possible that you assume the 
air in the House is absolutely and perfectly pure?” ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,” he says, it is.” We asked, ‘‘ Why, then, is there so 
much sickness of those who breathe this air? Why do members 
of our families who going into the galleries have to leave almost 
immediately because they become troubled with headache, or 
are otherwise ill, so that they can not stay?” ‘Purely im 
tion, sir; purely imagination!” ‘‘Howimagination?” ‘ Well,” 
said he, they have on their thick wraps, and they do not re- 
move them. It is warm in the House; they become uncomfort- 
ably heated. and they lay it to the air of the House.” That is 
the position he took. Healsoclaimed the air ducts were cleaned 
every night. 

Weasked,‘‘ Will you give us the names of any of your em- 
ployés who are engaged in the actual work of removing the filth 
from these ducts under these floors?” He said, ‘‘I can not re- 
member any oftheirnames.” ‘‘ Howoftenis that filth removed?” 
Every night. We are told that it is not removed oftener 
thaa once ina session.“ It is removed everynight; eve 
is made absolutely clean and pure every night.“) Will you 
us the names of some of the men who are in your employ that 
actually do this work?” “I do not remember.” * Will you 
give us the name of any one man in vour employ as a laborer? ” 


“J donot remember a name—not aname.” “ E haben tse 
youremployésolten?” Oh, no!“ Ho long have these people 
en in your employ?” Some of them twenty years.“ How 


mary have been changed within the last five er 
few. Will you give us the name of one of your se dap a 
“I can’t remember a name.“ Not a name were we able 
out of him until, I believe, we asked him to send in alist of his 
employés. I believe we finally got a list; did we not? [Turn- 
ing to Mr. SHELL. ] 

Mr. SHELL. Ves, sir. 

Mr. WALKER. Then the committee asked if he would go 
out and bring in two of hisemployés—those who receive the low- 
est compensation—workingmen. He said yes. We told him 
that we wanted to talk to the employés ourselves—two of the 
ordinary employés. He said certainly. And who do you think 
he brought us? The engineer and one of the foreman; and that 
was all the assistance we could get from him. They were the 
only ones.of his employés that we were permitted to see and 
talk to 


Talk of trying to ventilate this Hall for twenty-five years! 
Why, of course we have never been able to do it, and will not 
until we have a different administration here. And further- 
more, Mr. Chairman, it is not safe, I+ell you and this House, to 
enter on any plans of undertaking to ventilate this House until 
we have a competent. ineer—acompetent architect, not gen- 
erally competent, but one of modern information. It is not safe 
or wise to enter upon any such plan under present conditions. 
But there is another reason why we ask this expenditure. 

Now, I have in my hand, but will mot stop to read it, a report 
by some eminent physicians on contagious diseases, and they 
state as to the question of foul air that it predis to 
They report that it has a tendency to induce disease in the hu- 
man frame in that persons subjected toit easily contract disease. 
In the case of animals living in pure air only 7.3 per cent of 
them took the inoculation and had typhoid fever when they 
were inoculated with the virus, while of animals exposed to 
foul air 75 per cent of them died. 

Now, I wish to say to the committee that it is as certain as 
anything can be, without mathematical demonstration, that the 
members of this House, coming here after the excitement and 
labors of a political campaign, coming here in the physieal and 
mental condition in which they are under such circumstances, 
that they have been poisoned, their health destroyed, and some 
of them actually killed by the foul atmosphere of this House; 
and yet the gentleman from Indiana will keep us breathing itif 
we died like men in a pest house. 

We are not to spend a dollar, if he can prevent it, for reliev- 
ing the conditions which we all recognize, and which common 
prudence would dictate: should be remedied. Why, gentlemen, 
do you know as a matter of fact that every night, the very mo- 
ment that we turn our backs on this House, it is shut up 
tight asa box, and the foul air in the House is left here to fester 
and rot and breed increased contamination, so that when we 
come again inthe morning it is tenfold more foul than when we 
go out at night. Because when we are here the very opening 
and shutting of the doors aud the artificial ventilation that is 
produced in the Hall by the movement inthe Hall have alittle 
efiect in preserving something of change in the atmosphere. 
But the moment our backs are turned the Hall is closed, this 
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building is closed up, the foul air isallowed to fester and become 
more and more contaminated until morning. So that the air we 
breathe in this House towards the close of a day's sessionis actu- 
ally purer than that which we breathe when we first enter itin 
the morning. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? į 

Ir. WALKER. Now, I hope the gentler. from New York 
will just subside for a little while. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I only wanted to have the opportunity of 
confirming you in some of your statements. 

Mr. WALKER. We some time ago advised the opening 
of the windows and the doors as a means of purifying to some 
extent the air in the Hall. This has been done, and it is a hun- 
dredfold less in impurities than before. I ask your attention 
now to a few words from a report which I hold in my hand, 
which is rather lengthy, and which I know you will not read, 
but which bears directly upon this question. On page 6 of the 
report No. 1037 you will find this: 

The constant tendency of this Le hay pa with impurities, is to escape 


into the cellarof main building, which is also unventilated, and in which are 


tons of books. From the cellar the foul air, being ed by steam 


pes, etc., and still further augmented by the unwholesome effluvia coming 
mm the bath and water-closet rooms, escapes into the upper part of the 
building at every possible ope: . To prevent this the latter are, as much 
as po: le, provided with doors, which, however, is not effective, as some 
are invariably left open. On the west side of the building, through the small 
staircase from cellar to basement (on March 17, last), found about 4,589 
cubic feet of foul, odorous air ascending into the basement minute, and 
at the same time at a similar place at the east end of the building and at the 
east elevator shaft, an amount of 2,945 and 1,638 cubic feet per minute, re- 
spectively. These conditions of air ascending into basement do not vary a 
great deal, and itis reasonable to assume that on an average nearly 400,000 
cubic feet of foul odors finds its way into the basement 
——- distributed all over the bnili „and even finds 
r. . 


Mr. ENLOE. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts per- 
mit me to ask him a question? f - 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ENLOE. I would like to ask if you do not think we could 
save enough in funeral expenses of Congressmen to pay the ex- 
tra expenses of this ventilation? 

Mr. WALKER. I think we could save four times the cost of 
what we now ask for in funeral expenses in even partial ventila- 


on. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, after being treated as we were by the 
Architect of the Capitol, I came up here and took my seat on 
the floor, and the next day I found the lobbying of the House had 
begun. A member on the floor came to me and stated that the 
abuse of the Architect by the committee had made him sick: 
that he had gone home and gone to bed.” 

I have no doubt that every member on the floor will be lob- 
bied by him, his friends, and the employés, and by the other 
“Government,” who are bound to protect each other inevery wa 
as far as they can, and you will not get the Hall ventilated unti 
you have an architect com parent in those things, and who will 
not endeavor in every pa ble way to defeat every measure of 
this character brought before him. Untilthatisdone you can 
not expect proper ventilation of this Hall, because the present 
system of not ventilating this Hall is his pet child. 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes. 

Mr. LACEY. I wish to ask the gentleman if the committee 
made any personal inspection to determine whether the ducts 
under the floor were cleaned or not? 

Mr. WALKER. We have had the scientists inspect them, 
and they start out in their report, as the Government” always 
does, by saying that they are perfect, that the man has done all 
that he ought to do, and that they are in good order, of course; 
but before they get through with their report they condemn 
every part of this pretended ventilation, and that is in order to 
make themselves solid each with the other. You read that re- 

rt, read the first page of it,and see howdelightful everything 

„and then go forward and read the balance of it, and see how 
delightful you think it is! 

Mr. HUDSON. I want to ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts one question, and that is whether there is nota sufficient 
sum paid and appropriated to keep the House properly venti- 
lated and cleaned, if it was properly managed and expended? 

Mr. WALKER, Mr. Chairman, I want tosay that two-thirds 
of the money we spend, if it was spent by a man in a private en- 
terprise, would keep this building pure and clean, and as neat 
as wax from end toend. There is no doubt about it whatever. 

Now, let me say that we have been through every room in this 
Capitol. It was somewhat difficult to get intosome of them, but 
we finally did get into them. The Government“ let us in! 
The keys were in this man’s hands and that man’s hands, but 
finally they were forthcoming, and this great Government“ 


r hour, and is 
way into the 


let the members of a committee of this House into the various 
rooms, and we found them in a condition that no man would 
have in his private house. The basement of this House is filled 
with musty papers books, and 4 wood. A year’s stock 
of wood is in this ement, and the chips and everything 
stored there is decaying, and old decaying boards, and ever 
man knows that there is nothing so like y to breed typhoid an 
diseases of a like nature as decaying wood fiber locked up so the 
air can not circulate around and through it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Ishouldlike to ask if there are instruments 
by Sisley the actual composition of the air of this room can be 


Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir; it has been tested,and you will find 
the statement of its foulness in the report No. 1037, if you read 
it; but they tellus that the substances most deleterious to health 
will elude a test and can not be 5 told. The report is, 
that while they give us the percentage of some of the foul sub- 
stances in the air, that there are many more which they can not 
test than those which they do test and report. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What do they find in the air? 

Mr. WALKER. I can not stop to tell that. It is too long a 
story. You will find it in the report No. 1037. They find more 
than double the impurities which are safe for healthful life. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Do you think we can have any pure 
air in the Hall while the ventilators through which the air en- 
ters the Hall are in the floor, so that all the dirt from every- 
bodys’ feet and gl ge can get into them? 

r. WALKER. e never can have any decently pure air in 
this Hall until we reverse the operation by which the air enters 
the Hall, taking it in at the top instead of at the bottom, and 
we sit never get it done by the present Architect, never in the 
world. 

Mr, REED. Can it be done by opening the doors and win- 
dows? 

Mr. WALKER. Certainly, in the committee rooms. The 
air which comes in in that way will be pure, and that we pro- 
pose to do; but that is not enough. 

Mr. REED. Will not that give us a draft? 

Mr. WALKER. We will have it taken in at the top, pure, 
and warmed, in all the places opening into this Hall. That has 
been planned. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman stated that 
he had visited most of the committee rooms. I want to ask 
him if he visited the committee room of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs? 

Mr. WALKER. I do not remember. We visited a great 


many. 
My. WILSON of Washington. I want to say that is the 
most filthy room I ever tried to work in in my life, and I hope 
the gentleman will take an early opportunity to examine it. 
Mr. WALKER. It is only aquestion of difference in degrees 


of filth in all the rooms. 
Mr. WILSON of Washington. There is no air at all to be had 


there. 
Mr. WALKER. It is the business of the Architect to fre- 
quently report to the Committee on Public Buildingsand Grounds 


the condition of every committee room and of this House. Now, 
I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. CAMPBELL], who 
seems to desire to ask me a question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No;I do not care to ask the gentleman 
any question. 

Mr. WALKER. Thegentlemanfrom New York seems to have 
gotten over his desire. 

Mr. ENLOE. I should like to know who appoints this Super- 
intendent of the Capitol? 

Mr. WALKER. The President appoints him. 

Mr. ENLOE. Would it not be a good idea to begin the work 
of 8 things by removing him? 

Mr. WALKER. ost decidedlyso; and you will never purify 
the air in this Capitol until you do remove him, never. He in- 
sists the air is now pure as the outside atmosphere. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
give usa vote on the question? We will vote all right. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, after listening to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, and before the gentleman from New 
York commenced his speech, inasmuch as it was manifestly the 
temper of the House to adopt this resolution,I expressed the 
hope that the gehtleman should move that the committee rise 
and report this resolution to the House. I was in hopes that 
that course would be pursued; but since the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], I ask a minute to say 


is. 
Do not attribute to Mr. Clark the trouble with this Hall, for 
amore accomplished tleman has never held positionas Archi- 


tect in this country; and that has been the judgment of succes- 
sive Congresses for more than thirty years. He is a man whose 
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integrity, competency, efficiency, and carefulness no man until 
now has ever called into question, 

Mr. WALKER. Thatisso. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Clark predicted that the expenditure of 
$80,000 or $90,000—I think it went up to $120,000—to improve 
the sanitary conditions of this Capitol, which has been appro- 

riated in the last three years, and which has been expended— 
bs predicted, if I remember correctly, that it would not improve 
the sanitary conditions here; and his predictions, itseems, have 
been confirmed. And now the gentleman comes in and wants 
to tee onte the already overgrown army ofemployésin this Cap- 
itol. 

I now make this suggestion to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, that he move that the committee rise and report his reso- 
lution to the House, for it is obvious that the House wishes to 
pass this measure. ‘ 

Mr.COOMBS. Mr. Chairman, I am glad that at last we have 
a Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics which proposes to 
dosome service. Ido not think there is a greater outrage in 
this country than the condition of the ventilation of this House. 
The representatives of the people are herded 18 in a Hall 
which for years has been admitted to be unhealthy on account 
of its defective ventilation. 

Mr.SICKLES. It causes most of the applications for leave of 
absence. It is the chief reason why you cannot keep a quorum. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. COOMBS. It is a shame that the House of Representa- 
tives of the people of the United States should be ill ventilated. 
If we are continuing to ventilate on the same principles that pre- 
vailed forty years ago it is time that we abandoned them because 
science has proved them to be defective. Weshould adoptsome 
plan that is fully abreast with the latest discoveries. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does not the gentleman know that the at- 
mosphere here in the morning is perfectly pure? With a hun- 
dred: gentlemen smoking cigars and the smoke rising up, of 
course the air soon becomes vitiated; but can the Architect of 
the Capitol prevent that? 

Mr. COOMBS. That has very little to do with it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That has all to do with it. 

Mr. COOMBS. The air in this House in the morning is not 

ure, and no man whose health is at all defective can regain it 

this Hall. It makes the well sick and keeps the sick from 
tting well. My own experience has been that if I begin the 

ay in good health before the hour for closing arrives I have a 
headache. ‘ 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Not only can he not regain his health, 
but he can not stay in the Hall. 

Mr. COOMBS. He can not stay in the Hall continuously with 
due regard to his health. I consider that the representatives 
of the people have been outraged by the neglect of the ventila- 
tion of this House. I am in favor of this temporary measure, but 
Iam in favor also of some more radical measure which shall 
change the whole system and give us pure air here, even if it 
should be necessary to knock out the south partition and give 
us access to the outside atmosphere. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. 9 I desire at the proper time 
to offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Resolved further, That the Architect of the Capitol be instructed to report 
to the House at the earliest time practicable, the cost of so ventilating the 
Hall of the House as to permitthe air to escape through the floor instead of 
through the ceiling. 

A MEMBER. I understand it is simply read for information? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is all. 

Mr. WALKER. I raise a point of order on that amendment, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not propose to offer the amendmentat 
this time, but will do so later if I can get an opportunity: Ide- 
sire to call the attention of the House to the fact that the bad 
ventilation of this Hall can not be attributed to any fault of the 
Architect. The fault is in the system. 

Mr. WASHINGTON, Who made the system? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ido not know who made the system, but 
we are responsible for continuing it, and whenever we say it 
shall be discontinued, it will be discontinued. My amendment 
calls for a report from the Architect as to the cost of so chang- 
ing the system of ventilation as to let the foul air escape throug 
the floor instead of through the ceiling, That system is now 
adopted in most of the great halls of the country. Twenty years 
ago it was adopted in the hall of representatives of Illinois, and 
it has worked to the satisfaction of everybody. It is used now 
in all the great halls of Chicago. By that system the foul air is 
papd out through the floor and thefresh comes in from above. 

nder the present system here the air thatis breathed attempts 
to rise, but remains about where it was when it escaped from 
the lungs, and we breathe it over and over again, and the con- 


sequence is that the air of this Hall is unfit for any person to 
live in, and it never will be improved until we reform the sys- 
tem of ventilation and drive the foul air out through the floor. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How does this measure provide for that? 

Mr. SPRINGER. This measure does not provide for it, but 
I am informed that the Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics 
is considering the propriety of changing the system of ventila- 
tion so as to respond to the demands of advanced knowledge 
upon this subject of the ventilation of great halls. There is n 
reason why this Hall should not be as well ventilated as any 
in the United States. 

Mr. SHELL. And the Government experts have recom- 
mended that change. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; I am informed by the gentleman from 
South Carolina that the Governmentexperts have recommended 
the change pro din my amendment, letting the foul air es- 
capa through the floor. 

r. HOLMAN. Has not this proposition been before the 
House time and in? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It has been; bat we have not adopted it. 
What I am complaining of is that we are responsible for the ex- 
isting system—not the Architect of the Capitol. As soon as this 
House shall resolve that this system shall be changed, we have 
sufficient instrumentalities 5 1 agents to effect the change, and 
Iwould regard an appropriation for changing the system for 
ventilating this Hallas the most economical expenditure that 
could possibly be suggested. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have been informed by the chairman of 
the Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics that that commit- 
tee will soon report a plan looking to a change in the direction 
I have suggested in the ventilation of this Hall, I will not offer 
the amendment which I have hadread as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, it seemed to me, in listening to 
theremarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts[Mr. WALKER], 
that his 5 was directed 3 against the Architect o 
the Capitol; and his position seemed to be that if there is a 
remedy in the direction pro by the committee it ought to 
begin with the removal of that officer; for, as I understood the 
gentleman to say, there is plenty of force at the command of the 
Architect, if he would use that force, to remove everything in 
the basement of this Capitol which generates foul air. 

The gentleman from Indiana commented upon the fact that 
members of this House suffer from headache after remaining in 
this Hall a little while. That is a complaint which is not con- 
fined to members, but is constantly made by visitors in the gal- 
lery. Our wives, daughters, and other visitors who come here 
to witness our deliberations complain that they go away with 
headache after having remained here for a short time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Because the Hall is full of tobacco smoke. 

Mr. ENLOE. Iam glad the gentleman from Indiana has sug- 
gested that point. We have a rule which was intended to pre- 
serve the proprieties and the purity of the atmosphere here at 
the same time—a rule prohibiting members from smoking on 
the floor of the House. Despite that rule I have seen—particu- 
larly during the consideration of the tariff bill when we had 
long continuous sessions requiring the continued presence of 
members—I have seen the atmosphere of this Hall so dense with 
tobacco smoke that you could scarcely see persons in the galler- 
ies. Members of the House were violating the rules and smok- 
ing their cigars in this Hall, making the atmosphere impure, 
giving themselves and the visitors in the galleries headaches, 
and Ging racing the American Congress. 

I say it is a disgrace to the American Congress that when this 
the greatest deliberative booy on earth is in session members 
sitin the Hall publicly violating the rules of the body, and vio- 
lating the proprieties of life r in the presence of ladies 
and filling these galleries with tobacco smoke. Spree] 

Members who would not think of smoking in a lady’s parlor 
habitually smoke here in flagrant violation of the rules, and 
make it so disagreeable for the occupants of the galleries that 
man rsons can not stand it. 

Mr. SICKLES. We have to smoke to purify the air. 

Mr. ENLOE. That may be the gentleman’s idea as to the 
proper method of purifying the air. I have heard various ex- 
pedients suggested for that purpose; but imaginesuch a method 
would be better suited to purify the atmosphere of a jail than to 
purify the air of the House of Representatives. 

A MEMBER. How about funerals? 

Mr. ENLOE. Ihave been studying the question of funeral 
expenses ever since I have been here; and I believe that the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] ought to approve this 
measure that looks to the purification of the atmosphere here; 
for I am satisfied that in addition to saving the talent of the 
country that is now lost each session by the death of members of 
this House, there would be a sufficient saving of money to cover 
the expense. 
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Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I do not hesitate to say it 
would be impossible to find a jail or a house of correction or a 


prison in New England so illy ventilated as this House or so full 
of foul air. It would create a storm of indignation ma ME? the 
county commissioners or the prison co rs Massa- 


chusetts or any other State whose jails Lever visited if the air 


of such institutions was permitted to be as foul as the air of this 
House constantly is. 

I want to say that I did not s 
House without very careful consideration. I knew thatthe mo- 


ment I mentioned that subject it would call forth a vigorous! 


him as.a gentleman 
pate oe Isimply 
n as utterly unsound 


defense of that gentleman. I do notimpu 
in any respect: I cast no impeachment on 
impugn his skill on this subject, and ar 
his awa as to the condition of the air in: 
ventilation of this House. I say not opposed to him person- 
ally as a gentleman or as a cod citizen; and I say nothing 
against his ability as an arch ; but I arraign his theories 
and his practice inrespect to the ventilationof thisHouse. You 
may appropriate $125,000 additional and put the money at his 
Manca. wad you will not have pure air in House. On the 
other ‘hand, you may put 850, 000 at the disposal of a skillful 
architect, with sound views on this question, and if you put him 
under a contract to ventilate the House—no ventilation, no 
money—you will have its ventilation thoroughly done. 

Mr.S KDALE. Does the gentleman think that to con- 
tinue longer to pump the air into this Hall through all this filth 
will p the atmosphere? 

Mr. WALKER. fe have said a half dozen times, no! By 
pumping in the air into the Hall in that way we have air that is 
Abtenix ou. But the reputation of the present Architect is bound 
ee eee I want some other architect and some 

er system. 

Talk about headaches! The gentleman from Indianaahbove all 
gentlemen on this floor is not called upon to talk about head - 
aches. He had better leave that to somebody else. Further- 
more, Mr. Chairman, I have . “tog cabins ” 
on my part. Ileave the record as to t with him. And if I 
had my sisters, and cousins, and aunts, and children in the De- 

ments I would ee shut; if they.were turned ont 
or yt paues time „I would no complaint. 

Mr. SH . Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask.a vote on the pend- 
ing amendment. 


e CHAIRMAN. The ee is on agreeing to the amend- 

ment proposed by the gentleman from Virginia Mr. TUCKER], 
which the Clerk will report. 
‘The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 2, after the word “employ,” strike out the words “for the balance 
of this session.“ 

‘The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHELL. I move that the committee rise and report the 
resolution to the House with favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the S er having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. BOATNER reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union hav had under 
consideration the resolution accompanying Mi eous Doc- 
ument No. 152, had directed him to report the same to the 
House, with the recommendation that it do pass 

The question being taken, the resolution was agreed to with- 
out a division. 

On motion of Mr. SHELL. a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid upon the table. 


LIMITATION OF EVENING SESSION. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a request for 
unanimous consent in regard to the evening session to-night, 
which I send to the desk in writing. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The request will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


session be n 
at 10:30 p. m., hut may continue in session without limitduring the pleasure 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 
There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE DELAWARE RIVER. 


Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, [desire tosubmit a conference report. 
The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee of Conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on tue amendments of the House oft ves to the bill (S. 
authorize the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Railroad Companies, or e: 
of them, to construct and maintain a bridge over the Delaware River be- 
tween the States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, haying met, afterfull and 


i 


ak of the Architect of this 


is House and of the: 


free conference, have pa paang to recommend, and do recommend, to their 
follows: 


tive Houses, as A 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 


House of Re ntatives numbered 1, 2, and 8, and 4, and 


‘to the same; 
— the House of Representatives recede from its amen t numbered 
GEORGE D. 


WISE, 
ALLAN O. DURBOROW, JB., 
THAD M. MAHON, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
M. W. RANSOM, 
WILLIAM T. FRYE, 

G. G. VEST, 
Managers oa the part of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement accom- 


paying the report. 

. WISE. Ihave not prepared a written statement. 
The SPEAKER. The rule requires a written statement. 
Mr. BURROWS. suggest that the gentleman make a verbal 

statement in lieu of the written statement. 

The SPEAKER. Withoutobjection, that can be done. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WISE. The Senate agrees to all of the amendments of 
the House with the exception of the last, and that is the amend- 
ment req that the mails of the United States should be 
carried over this bridge free. We recede from that amend- 
ment. 

I would state to the House that sucha provision has never been 
N in any of these bills hitherto, and it was the unanimous 
opinion, both of the Senate and House conferees that the Gov- 
ernment ought not to require railroads to carry the mails as a 
consideration for this privilege. 

Lask that the report be concurred in. 

The question was taken, and the report was agreed to. 

The committees was called for reports. 

JUDGMENTS OF UNITED STATES COURTS. 

Mr. LANE, from the Committee on the Judi 2 reported a 
bill (H. R. 6979) to amend section 3, of an act e ed “An act 
to regulate the liens of judgments and decrees of the courts of 
the United states,” approved August 1, 1888, with amendments; 
which was read a first and second time, and, with the accompa- 
nying report, ordered to be printed, and referred to the House 


endar. 
JUDGE J. G. JENKINS. - 

Mr. BOATNER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, pre- 
sented a report.on the oe of orders of injunction ren- 
dered by Judge J. G, Jenkins in the matter of the receivership 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, from the same committee, pre- 
sented the views of the minority in the same matter. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution and report, together with 
the views of the minority, will be printed and referred to the 
House Calendar. 

NEZ PERCE TRIBE OF INDIANS. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, reported the bill H. R. 7387 as a substitute for the bill 
(H. R. 6253) to ratify and confirm an a ment with the Nez 
Perce tribe of Indians in the State of Idaho, and to make appro- 
priations for carrying the same into effect. The bill H. R. 
6253 was ordered to lie on the table, and the bill H. R. 7337 
was read a first and second time, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed and referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. McKAIG, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported the resolution (H. Res. 172) granting full per- 
mission to the State of Maryland and to the several State courts 
within the city of Baltimore to occupy the old United States 
court-house in the city of Baltimore for the period of five years; 
which was read a first and second time, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

AWARDS ‘OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 

Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims, reported a bill 
(H. R. 4006) to provide a mode for the consideration of certain 
awards of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. BUNN. ‘The question has been raised whether this is a 
pane or private bill. It relates to awards of the Court of 

laims 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The bill was read a first and second time. 


The SPEAKER. This isa public bill, and, with the rt 
accompanying it, will be printed and referreé to the ttee 
of the ole House on the state of the Union. 


; ORDER OF BUSINESS. ` 
Mr. BUNN. I move that the House resolve itself into the 
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Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering bills on 
the Private Calendar. i 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield tọ me 
for one moment? I want togeta joint resolution through, which 
relates to the use of the old United States court-house in the 
city of Baltimore. 

Mr. LACEY. Pending that, I move that when the House ad- 
journ, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY] 
moves that when the House adjourn to-day,itadjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. LACEY, and the 

* Speaker announced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LACEY demanded a division. 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER appointed as tellers Mr. LACEY and Mr. 
O'NEIL of Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 99, nays 108, 
answered ' present“ 0, not voting 145; as follows: 


Adams, Pa. De Forest, Hopkins, Pa. Pigott, 
Alderson, Denson, 2 Post, 
Aldrich, Draper, Hulick, 

Alexander, + Dunphy, Reyburn, 
Baker, Kans, Dur A Johnson, N. Dak. Shell, 
Baker, N. H. Eilis, m, Sickles, 
Bartholdt, Everett, Kiefer, Sperry, 
Bartlett, Fielder, Lacey, Stephenson, 
Bingham, Gillet, N. Y. Latimer, Stevens, 

j - Gillett, Mass. Stone, W. A. 
Bowers, Cal Ss Loudenslager, Sweet, 
Broderick, Graham, Tawn 
Brosius, Grosvenor, 4 Taylor, Tenn. 
Burrows, Grow, ' Thomas. 
Campbell, e, Marvin, N. Y. Turner, Va. 
Canin, Ill. Harmer, McCali, 1 
Capehart, Harris, McCleary, Minn. Wadsworth, 
Causey, Hartman, McKeighan, Walker, 
Cobb, Mo Ha McLai Wanger 
eee . — Meiklejohn, — 
Cogswell, rmann, ay. augh, 
8 Hias Bereta Wolverton, 

Zum : es, * 
Dalzell, Hooker, Miss. Pence, Woomer. 
Daniels, Hooker, N. X. Perkins, 
NAYS—108. 
Abbott, Cox, Lane, Pickler, 
Arnold, Lawson, Price, 
Baily. Crawford, Reilly, 
Bali w. $ Culberson, Lester, Richards, Ohio. 
Burwig. Davey, Mare Richaräson, Tenn. 
Bell. Tex. Dayis, addox, Robbins, 

Y, De Armond, llory, Sayers, 
Black. Ga Dinsmore, Marshall, Settle, 
Bland, Donovan, Martin, Ind. Snodgrass, 

Dunn. cAleer, Stallings, 
Bower, N.C. McOulloch, Stockdale, 
Branch, Ellis, Ky. old, Stone, Ky. 
Breiz, lish, Cal. McDearmon, Strait, 
Brickner, E am, - McDowell, Talbert, S. C. 
Brookshire, Fithian, McEttrick, Talbott, Md. 
Bryan, Forman, MAS Tarsney, 
Bunn., Fyan, „ 
Cabaniss, Geary, McRae, lor, Ind. 
Cadmus, Geissenhainer, Meredith, Tucker, 
Cannon, Cal. 3 Money, ee Ga. 
Catchings, rifin. Montgomery, as ington, 
Clancy, Hall; Minn. Mor; Weadock, 
Clark, Mo. Heard, Neill, Wheeler, Ala. 
Cobb, Ala. Henderson, N.C. Ogden, 4 
Cockreli, Holman, O'Neil, Mass. Wilson, Ohio 

n. Hutcheson, P: 1 Wilson, Wash. 
Cousins, Izlar, Pendleton, Tex. Woodard. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ""—0. 
NOT VOTING—145. 
Ad Ky. Cooper, Tex. Hatch, Mercer, 
2 Cooper, Wis. er, Meyer, 
Allen, Cornish, Henderson, III iken, 
Apsisy, Covert, Henderson, Iowa oon, 
Avery. Curtis, Kans. Morse 
Babcock, Curtis, N. Y. Hepburn, Moses, 
Bankhead Dingley, Hitt, Murra; 
Barnes, Dockery, Hopkins, III. Mutehler, 
Belden, Doliiver, Hudson, 0 
Bell, Colo. Doolittle, Hunter, tes, 
Beltzhoover. Anpi N.J. Ikirt, O'Neill, Mo. 
Black, III. Enioe, Johnson, Ind Outhwaite, 
Boen, Epes, Jo j 
Boutelle, Fletcher, Jones, Patterson, 
Brec „Ark. Funk, a nig Paynter, 
, Ky. Funston, Pendleton, W. va. 

Brown, Gardner, Kyle, Ps, 
Bundy, Gear, Lapham, Powers, 
Burnes, Goodnight, Lefever, nigg, 

um, Gorman, Lisle, > R 

Caminetti, Gresham, Livingston, Ray, 
ruth, Grout, Lockw Ra 
Chickering, Hager, Loud, Richardson, Mich. 
£ Hainer, Magner, 

— Hall. M — K Bohman a. 

Mo ý n, Pa. 
„Fla. Hammond McMillin, = k, 
Cooper, Ind. Harter, McNagny, Russell. Conn. 


Russell, Ga. Smith, Terry. White, 
Ryan, Somers, ‘Tracey, Whiting, 
Schermerhorn, Sorg, Turpin, Williams, III. 
Seranton, t, Tyler, Wilson, W. Va. 
Shaw, S „C. W. Van Voorhis, N. Y. W. t, Mass. 
Storer, Van Voorhis, Ohio. W; t, Pa. 

Sibley. Straus, Wells, 

n. Strong. Wever, 
Sipe, Swanson, Wheeler, III. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I would like to vote. 

The SPEAKER. as the gentlemanin the Hall of the House 
and failed to hear his name? 

Mr. OATES. I can not state fhat. 

Te SPEAKER. Then the Chair can not entertain the re- 
quest. 

Mr. HAGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall of the House 
and failed to hear his name? 

Mr. HAGER. Ido not know whether I wasin in time to vote. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman must be the judge of that. 

The following pairs were announced: . 

Until further notice: 

Mr. TYLER with Mr. MERCER. A 

Mr. MUTCHLER with Mr. WHITE. 

Mr. SORG with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr. McCreary of Kentucky with Mr. MORSE. 

. Mr. KRIBBS with Mr. LEFEVER. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri with Mr. SHAW. 

Mr, MEYER with Mr. STORER. > 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana with Mr. LOUD. 

Mr. ALLEN with Mr. AVERY. 

Mr. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 

Mr. BARNES with Mr. McCreary of Minnesota. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE with Mr. RANDALL. 

Mr. DOCKERY with Mr. DINGLEY. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Dlinois with Mr. SMITH. 

Mr. Lockwoop with Mr. AITKEN. 

Mr. SHERMERHORN with Mr. MILLIKEN. 

8 BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas with Mr. HOPKINS of Illi- 
nois. ; A 

Mr. CARUTH with Mr. ROSSELL of Connecticut. 

Mr. Harca with Mr. CURTIS of New York. 

Mr. CAMINETTI with Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 

Mr. GRESHAM with Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 

Mr. WHITING with Mr. CHILDS. 

Mr. BARTLETT with Mr. FLETCHER. 

Mr. CLARK of Alabama with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. PAGE with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania. > 

Mr. SOMERS with Mr. STRONG. 

Mr. LASLE with Mr. WRIGHT of Massachusetts. 

For this day: 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois with Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ENGLISH of New Jersey with Mr. BUNDY. 

Mr. SPRINGER with Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WELLS with Mr. FUNKE. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask for a recapitulation of the vote. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, desire to state that I was 
paired with the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. FLETCHER] 
only on the question of the repeal of the State bank tax, and I 
make this statement to explain the vote just now east. 

The vote was recapitulated. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the motion of 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentle- 
man to yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. BUNN. I yield to the gentleman. 


UNITED STATES COURT-HOUSE, BALTIMORE. 


Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons 
consent to take up the joint resolution( H. Res. 172) reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds; and I 
ask that the resolution and report be read. 

The SPEAKER. That requires unanimous consent. The 
Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. Res. 172) granting full to the State of Mary- 
land and to theseveral State courts wi the city of Baltimore to 

the old United States court-house in the city of Atimore for the od 

of five years. 

Whereas consent to the acquisition bythe United States of the title to the 
ground upon which the old United States court-house in the city of Balti- 
more was erected was given by the State of Maryland by the act of the Gen- 
eral Assembty of said State, passed at the session of t chapter 176; and 

Whereas by said act jurisdiction over the said ground was ceded to the 
United States Government, rese: , nevertheless, to the State of Mary- 
land concurrent jurisdiction over ground so far as may be necessary tc 
authorize the service thereon of process issued by any court or officer of said 
State and the punishment by ata State of crimes thereon committed; and 
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pying said old 
court-house building for the Bea gts of holding therein the sessions of the 


ty; and 
A uiring title to the square 

bounded by Calvert, Lexington, North, and Fayette, streetsin Baltimore city, 
for the purpose of erecting thereon a Government building to contain the 
post-office and the United States circuit and district courts, the mayor and 
city council of Baltimore made a gift to the United States of two lots of 
und forming part of the said square, valued at over $50,000: Now, there- 


time such occupation shall for the pur- 
Pa a that during Zaid 
ssary, property 
ereby, ceded to the State of Maryland for said purpose, 
ding may be 

during said period fully legalized. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

Strike out all after the word ‘‘legalized,” in line 13, on page 
2, and insert the following: 

Provided, however, That said building shall be kept in good repair, and be 
insured to a reasonable amount for the benefit of the United States, all at the 
expense of the State of Maryland, and that said building shall. at the end of 
the period of five years, be returned to the United States, by the said State 
5 5 2 good condition as at the time it Was ved by the said 
State of 4 

loed, tthe act of Congress a ved July 9, 1890, 
onk Sie ior tr hale of said building, be suspended for and d said 
term of five years. 2 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I would like to have the report 
read, and that will explain the joint resolution to the House. 

The SPEAKER. ithout objection the report will be read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman will explain this. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, the object of this 
resolution is this. The legal business of Baltimore city has 
grown to such an extent that the old building is insufficient to 
conduct the courts. Weown asquare of ground just opposite 
the United States building on which the city is about to erect a 
new court-house building. While they do that they have no 
place within the business center of the town in which to hold 
the courts. 

The Government owns au old building which has been ordered 
to be sold, but which has not yet been sold, and our people ask 
permission for a cession of jurisdiction. The State of Maryland 
ceded the ground to the United States, and we ask for a reces- 
sion of the jurisdiction for a period of five years, and for the use 
of that building, until we can build a court-house suitable for 
our purposes. It will not cost the Government anything. The 
e S provides that the building shall be insured and kept 
in repair at the cost of the city, and our people will be very 
much hindered if we can not have this cession. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Would thisendanger the new Gov- 
ernment building in any way? : f 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland, No, sir. Both buildings are of 
granite. There is no danger of that kind. 

Mr. REED. To let you have this building would prevent the 
execution of the order of sale. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. 
of the order for that time? 

Mr. REED. What is the saree worth? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I do not think the building 
would ever bring the Government much, because it is of such a 
character that it is of no use to anybody. 

Mr. REED. But the land under it is valuable, I suppose. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The land belongs to the Gov- 
ernment and it will have it when the building is taken away. 
The difficulty about the case is this: When the Masonic Temple 
burned down in Baltimore some time ago, the Secretary of the 
Treas allowed the Masonic fraternity to use this building, 
and we have no jurisdiction and can not have it without the 
adoption of this resolution. 

r. REED. Do you expect to pay any rent? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. We agree to insure the build- 
ing and keep it in as good repair and return it in as good con- 
dition as it isin now. The Government does not ask any rent, 
and I think ought not to ask any. When the new building was 
erected the city of Baltimore ceded to the Government $30,000 
worth of real estate as an encouragement towards building the 
new court-house and post-office. 

Mr. REED. Is this worth $50,000, land and all? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The land belongs to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. REED. But what is the land worth? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. We do not want the land. We 
want only the jurisdiction. 


It would suspend the operation 


Mr. REED. But if you take the building it seems to me asi! 
you will have to take the land that it stands upon with you? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. .Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Well, what is the whole thing worth? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Of course the land is valuable. 
We only ask the use of the building for five years. We do not 
ask the land. 

Mr. REED. But do you not want to take the land with the 
building? [Laughter.] 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Then you want both the building and the land. 

8 TALBOTT of Maryland. We do not want to own either 
of them. 

Mr. REED, No; but you want practically to own them for 
five years. 

Mr. TALBOTT. We want to occupy them. 

Mr. REED. Well, what is that worth? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I can not say. 

Mr. REED. I should like to know what is to be the cost of 
this donation that is asked. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. It is not such a donation as is 
going to affect the Government very much. 

Mr. REED. Of course the gentleman understands that we are 
not economical over here, but I simply wanted to know the ex- 
pense of this donation so that my friend from Indiana [Mr. HOL- 
MAN] might interfere in case the Government was likely to suf- 
fer. [Laughter.] - 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland, I do not believe the Govern- 
ment would ever get a dollar of revenue from the building, even 
if this resolution were not adopted. 

Mr. REED. Then you think it really amounts to nothing, and 
you so inform the gentleman from Indiana? [Laughter.] 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. It amounts to a good deal for 
our people. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I suppose the land is worth a hun- 
dred thousand or two hundred thousand dollars, but what the 
gentleman from Maryland proposes is, as I understand, that we 
merely postpone the time for the removal of the old building. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. That is all. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Has this resolution been referred 
to any committee? 

Mr. TALBOTT of mere ka Yes, sir; it has been referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and re- 
ported unanimously. I will state that the matter was referred 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, who replied that the Depart- 
ment had no objection to the adoption of the resolution, and 
suggested the amendments as to keeping up the insurance, keep- 
ing the building in repair, etc. 

Mr. DINGLEY. As I understand, a law has already been 
enacted 8 for the sale of this property. 

Mr. TALBO of Maryland. Yes, sir; and the Secretary 
recommends that the execution of that law be suspended for the 


time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will not the Government lose the interest 
for five years on whatever amount the property would bring if 
it were sold? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The law authorizes the sale of 
the building for old material. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is not proposed to sell the land, then? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. No, sir. 

a Mr. DINGLEY. And the Government does not need the build - 
ing? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Not at all. The property is a 
part of the surroundings of the new post-office building. 

Mr. WILLIAM A.STONE. But the question is, Does the law 
authorize the sale of the land? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. No, sir; only of the building. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It occurred to me that in the present con- 
dition of the Treasury we are hardly in a situation to be donat- 
ing a considerable amount of property to the State of Maryland. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. You only donate to us the use 
ofa building which has been ordered to be sold. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But if the sale of the building be postponed 
we lose the interest meanwhile on the amount which it would 
bring. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Frankly, I do not believe this 

roperty would bring very much if put up at auction to-morrow, 
or the simple reason that the material if sold would have to be 
taken away and it could not be used for any building except one 
of this nature. $ 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, Isita brick range 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. No, agranite building. 


Mr. DINGLEY. I have the impression that the Government 
of the United States is a little more needy just now than the 
State of Maryland. 
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Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The ci ve the Government 
#50,000 worth of real estate when this building was put up. 

Mr. HULICK. Is the building used for any purpose now? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. For no purpose whatever. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
erationof thejointresolution; which was ordered to be a eee 
for a third reading; and iv was accordingly read a third time, 
and passed. 

On motion of Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland, a motion to recon- 
sider the last vote was laid on the table. 


POLICE FUND OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEARD, by unanimous consent, reported back favorably 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia the bill (H. R. 
7238) making permanent provision for the police fund of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

WASHINGTON AND GEORGETOWN RAILROAD. 


Mr. HEARD also, by unanimous consent, reported back fa- 
vorably from the Committee on the District of Columbia the bill 
(H. R. 6953) to amend an act entitled “An act to incorporate the 
Washington and Georgetown Railroad” approved May 17, 1682; 
which was referred to the House Calendar, and the accompany- 
ing report ordered to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. LYNCH, for this evening’s session, on account of busi- 


ness. 
To Mr. GEISSENHAINER, for one day, on account of public 
business under resolution of the House. 
* ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BUNN. I now renew the motion that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of 
business on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I pre- 
sume, if this motion be voted down, it will then be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of genera appropriation bills. 

The SPEAKER. If the House does not desire to go on with 

rivate business it will vote down this motion, and then it will 
he in order to go on with public business. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. BUNN, it was 

jected: there being—ayes 60, noes 79. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. HOLMAN, the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union (Mr. O'NEIL 
of Massachusetts in the chair) and resumed the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6913) 3 appropriation for current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Indian paranin and fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1895, and for other pu 8. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
now taken up for consideration by paragraphs under the five- 
minute rule, and that when the provision in regard to schools 
and the provision in regard to Indian bonds 

Mr. COOMBS. And the provision in regard to the New York 
warehouse. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CoomBs] suggests, the provision in regard to the New York 
warehouse—that when those propositions are reached moy be 
passed over and that four hours of debate be allowed upon them 
after the bill is otherwise completed. This arrangement will 
facilitate business somewhat. 

Mr. COX. What time is proposed to be given to the pro- 
vision in regard to Indian bonds? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The proposition is that the three measures 
I have named be allowed four hours. 

Mr. REED. That only amounts to about an hour apiece. 

Mr. COX. ido not want to lose any right to e at the 
proper time the point of order that the provision in regard to 
155 Indian bonds is new legislation and not in order on this 

Mr. HOLMAN, I take it for granted that as to all these 
git Seta the right to raise points of order will be reserved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOL- 
MAN] asks unanimous consent that general debate on this sub- 
ject be considered as closed and that when the bill is otherwise 
concluded, the provisions in regard to Indian schools; Indian 
bonds, and the Indian warehouse at New York be taken up and 
four hours be allowed for debate on those subjects. 

Mr. REED and others objected. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I suggest, then, as a compromise, five hours 
instead of four. 


Mr. SICKLES and others. Say six. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I presume that gentlemen will not occupy 
june unnecessarily, therefore I consent to the suggestion of six 

ours, ` 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the proposition as 
modified, substituting six hours for four hours? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Lobject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana desire 
to occupy the floor at this time? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not desire to be recognized now. What 
I desire to say will be under the five-minutes rule. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday we listened toa 
speson, which, while it ostensibly came from a member of the 

ouse, and was seemingly directed to some provisions in the Indian 
appropriation bill, it was manifest that the real intention was not to 
speak to the provisions of that bill, but to bring into the discussion 
entirely extraneous matters, in order to submit them to the attention 
of the House. For myself, I should be perfectly content to leave the 

administration of Indian affairs to the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, with his able assistant, as well 
as to the members of the Committee on Indian Affairs of this House. 

I think there was no warrant and there certainly was no occasion 
for much that was said in reference to that particular matter on 
yesterday. For instance, it was sought to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the House that information had been asked from the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs upon the subject of the Indian contract 
schools, which was obtained with very great difficulty by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. LINTON], whereas the facts are that tlie very 
information which he laid before the House is contained in the 
report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs dated last September, 
printed last December, and accessible to every member of the House 
and to the general public. It may be found on pages 626, et seg., of 
the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1893. 

Instead of the “Indian Bureau being in ignorance,” it was the 
gentleman himself who was ignorant, and instead of seeking infor- 
mation, he was seemingly endeavoring to create a grievance against 
the Assistant Commissioner, because “ he was told” that Gen. Arm- 
strong ‘‘ was a zealous member of the church which has its head- 
quarters upon the Tiber.” The words in quotation were interlined 
in pencil in the gentleman’s speech, the manuscript of which I have 
since seen. At this point in the gentleman’s remarks, after the 
extract had been read at the Clerk’s desk, and after he had yielded 
to questions from Mr. BROSIUS, Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, Mr. WIL- 
SON of Washington, and answered each of them, by permission of the 
Chair I asked: Will the gentleman allow a question? His answer 
was: “I desire to proceed in order without further interruption, 
Mr. Chairman.” e statement obtained by the gentleman was 
read as “abbreviated.” Garbled would have been a better word, 
for in the gentleman’s manuscript the words at the head of the 
statement, ‘‘the number contracted for, the rate per capita 
annum,” are stricken out; thus making the statement show specific 
appropriations for Sposito schools, instead of payments of so much 
for each pupil taught. 

As to the objections made to the particular sections of this appro- 
priation bill mentioned by the gentleman from Michigan, I shall not 
go into that matter at any great length, first, for the reason that I 
am not especially familiar with the 1 and at the same time it 
seems to me that the gentleman from Michigan, not having any real 
knowledge upon the same subject, might well have left that discus- 
sion to gentlemen who did have the knowledge and information, and 
were thus able to inform the House upon the subject. 

But I have at hand the report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, containing a report as to the very schools which the gentle- 
man undertook to talk about, and remembering what he said, that 
these schools were not up to the standard of the Government schools 
and were not effective, I shall call your attention very briefly to a 
few extracts taken from the same book to which [have eferred, ‘and 
which is accessible to all, viz, the report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs for 1893. 

I first call your attention to the zopori of Capt. Robe, ofthe Twenty- 
fifth Infantry, who was the acting Indian agent at the Fort Belknap 
Agency. In reference to the school there he says (page 189): 


I was present, July 17, at a portion of the 83 of the St. Paul's mis- 
sion school at the Little Rockies, and was favorably impressed by what I saw 
and heard. The children made a good showing, creditable to the educational 
character of the school. 

Deeming the schools of the highest importance, they shall receive close atten- 
tion and every assistance in my power to promote their success during the coming 
year, and I hope to make a more det and satisfactory statement concerning 
them a year hence. 


St. Paul’s Mission school is that under contract with Rey. Baltha- 
ser Feusi, S. J. whose name seemed to displease the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Again, Ralph Hall, of the Devils Lake Agency, says (page 230): 

The only school at present on this reservation is the Fort Totten Indian indus- 
trial training school, under the management of Superintendent W. F. 


This includes the school in charge of the Gray Nuns. Most of the children of 
school age who are well attend these schools. 


The next report I will read is from the Sac and Fox Agency, 
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Oklahoma. The report from this agency in reference to the mission 
school there shows (page 263) : 


SACRED HRA MISSION. 

This is a contract school situated about 65 miles south of the agency, with a 
samiy to accommodate from 100 to 150 The contract usually awarded 
is about 50 pupils. 'The school consists of two departments, St. Benedici - 

for boys, and St. Mary's Convent for gir 

nedicting Fathers and the ‘Sisters of 
Rey. Father Duperon, a very able superintendent. ‘The ga 
and in condition, the improvements having cost about $100,000. The con- 
duct of this institution is very systematic, and its scientific management has done 
much to develop the resources of the country in the way of diversity of farming, 
gardening, and fruit-growing. 

Next I call attention to the report on page 297, in reference to the 
Episcopal educational institution at Rosebud Agency, South Dakota, 
and shows what has been done in that regard. e report, made 
by J. George Wright, Indian agent, speaks as follows: 

The two boa: schools mentioned are: St. Mary's Mission boardin; 

owned 
Rt. Rev. W. 


y assistants. This 3 
0 intended, with accommodations for 50 pupils. 
505 with an average attendance of 40. All opose for 
maintaining this school are borne by the mission, the Government —— 
rations, also needed her anys gan children under treaty stipulations, but whic 
do not provide for their en wants. 
This is also a contract school., 
Again, on page 302, a similar, yea better, report is made of St. 
Francis School, and also on page in reference toone of theschools 
(the De Smet Mission) and one of the persons named on yesterday, 
and if the gentleman from seg rely ulittle more familiar with 
the history of the world and of C cizilization, and more fa- 
miliar even with Websters dictionary, he would have had some 
knowledge and information as to the names embodied in this report, 
which he had read yesterday. In reference to the mission schoo 
at the Colville Agency, Washington, this report (page 323) says: 


‘the 
shops as well. In my judgment, the 8 
Charity, phage mo ep any Raith seh 
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As an industrial school it has been a t success; an T predict, - 
Gune soJong as the a idayat alaters hate charge. win, Se 

How much better it is to get information about a matter from peo- 
ple who know what they are talking about than those who do not. 

On 626 will be found identically, word for word, the list of 
names of the:schools and the anoni yr with the exception of 
the names of the teachers; the identical information the gentleman 
says he obtained with considerable difficulty at the“ Department,” 
meaning of course the Indian Bureau. It is sot forth in full in this 
report from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 

ow, a word in reference to these contract schools. They havo 
been maintained by private charity. They represent investments 
of about $1,500,000, Eyer since Gen. Grant, in 1869, invited the dif- 
ferent religious denominations to assist in the care of the Indians 
contracts have been made with different schools, and more contracts 
have been made with Catholic schools than others, for the reason 
that the Catholics had more schools, and the Government has ob- 
tained in this way at least as good results in the matter of educa- 
tion, and better results in the matter of expense, than have been 
obtained in the Government's own schools. 

The other denominations have built very few schools, and that 
is the additional reason why some other denominations recently 
have withdrawn application for portions of this fund. But I shall 
peny a table in my remarks showing the os Se ipa Ty for eight 

ifferent years, the amount.of appropriations made to different de- 
nominations, and for the maintenance of pupils at different schools; 
and for 1894 these appropriations are divided up very much in the 
same manner that they have been heretofore, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Running back to-about 1869. 

Mr. WEADOCK* The gentleman from Indiana says I might go 
back farther. Of course, with his long experience and his entire 
3 with these matters, he is better informed than I am. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This pastens) cy ‘was inaugurated in 1869. 

Mr. WEADOCK. In 1869,as I remember it, during the Adminis- 
tration of President Grant; and the question has not been whether 
these children were taught to bo Quakers, or Methodists, or Pres- 
byterians, and I do not care whether they are taught the one thing 
or the other, They will be all the better for it; and there was no 
occasion, as I shall endeavor to explain, and to 6 to you later, 
for the 8 h that was made to be made upon question, 

The fo. ing tables show the ‘ap ons for the different 
years named and to the different schools for 1894: 


TABLE 8.—A mounts set apart Sor various religious bodies for Indian education Sor each of the Ascal-years 1887 to 1894, inclusive. 
Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, page 19.] 


Martinsbar 
Alaska Tra: 


94, 635 
87, 910 
26, 696 
10, 410 
4,175 
1, 890 
27, 845 
3,340 
1,523 
1. 350 


gag 
£23 
88 

88 
ust 
882 
ned 
ues 


88 
323 
pgg 
885 
ER 
885 
spe 
888 


S 
888 
pop 
2 8 
EEE 
888 

Be 

88 


88 
888 
88 
888 
SE 
888 
S808 
888 


t This contract was made in 1892 with the Board of Home Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. As that organization did not wish to make any contracts 


for 1893, the contract was renewed with Mrs. Dag, 
Of the total, $512,435, the sum of $177,790 is 


Appropriations for 1894. 


No. of Cost for 
pupils. | each. Amount. 


CONTRAOT SCHOOLS. . 


St. Boniface Industrial School, California 
Holy henge 7 Blackfeet 

St. John’s Universi 

St. Paul's Indus ool, 

St. Ignatius Mission School, Montana. 
St. Joseph’s Normal School, Indiana 
Kate Drexel Industrial School, U: 


C: 

Chilocco, Ind. . 
Flandreau, S. Dak 
Fort Mojave, Ariz 


appropriated by Congress to be devoted to specified schools. 


OTHER SCHOOLS—continued. 


Fort Totten, N. Dak. 
Genoa, Nebr 
Grand Junction, Colo 


ER SEASBBBASRER 


— 
= 
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At the threshold let me ss Four the remarks of the gentleman 


made yesterday were read, having previously been written and 
prepared, and every line of them was delivered from manuscript 
upon the floor of the House, so that there was no possible excuse 
for withholding that speech from the RECORD. And yet the only 
information that we have this morning with reference to what was 
said is two lines: 


Mr. Linton withholds his remarks for revision, and they will appear hereafter. 


They are not in the possession of the official reporters of the 
House. The gentleman declined to yield to me for a question, after 
he had repeatedly done so for others; and I would very much pre- 
fer, before replying to him, that I should have before me in unques- 
tioned form exactly what the 1 did say. And when his 
speech is published, I trust that we shall have it word for word as 
ihe gon tias read it on the floor of the House, as it has been pre- 

ared for him; for 1 think I shall show to the satisfaction of this 

ouse that it was prepared for him, and that he is simply here the 
mouthpiece of an organization about which I shall have something 
to say hereafter. Now, so far as the schools are concerned 

Mr. LINTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEADOCK. Not now, 

(On June 9, after I had spoken, the EAREN from Michigan 
said to me that he wanted his remarks of the 8th instant to appear 
in the Record on that day, the 9th, and I find he is correct in that 
statement, the delay being without his fault.) 

(The interlineations in the gentleman’s manuscript are all in the 
same hand, and that, apparently, a woman’s hand. They are inya- 
riably more offensive than what the gentleman evidently had in- 
tended to say. For instance, the note appended to the table on 
page 5929 of the RECORD (which table is not taken from the report 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, but from some publication, 
and is not correct) is in this handwriting. 5 

Thestatement in the gentleman’s type-written manuscript(RECORD 

5931), ‘‘ The ex-Commissioner was right in ing a halt,” is fol- 
owed by an interlineation in the same hand as the other, as follows: 
“Upon the present nefarious system,” 

On page 5928 of the RECORD, the words “ foisting upon the people 
of this country the schools of a Jesuit that do not belong to the 
civilization of to-day.” The word Italy is preceded by the inter- 
lineation “ poverty stricken.” 

On page 5932 of the RECORD, the gentleman’s phrase ‘‘ one aggres- 
sive * ” is followed by the interlineation “ whose ruling power 
is in a foreign land.“) 

Now, so far as the schools are concerned, I shall take no further 
time with reference to them. This is not a question in the interest 
of the education of the Indian. This speech was not made for the 
purpose of inviting the attention of the committee or of the House 
to what would benefit our Indian wards. It was simply a part ot 
the un-American, illegal, traitorous, lamentable operations that we 
have had from an oath-bound secret political society forsome time in 
this country, and I desire now to address my attention to that matter. 

We have not been kept in the dark about the operations of these 
people recently. I want to call your attention to a letter dated on 
the 8th day of May, written by a man that wo have heard of before 
in this House, R. H. Pratt of the Carlisle school. He is lamenting 
that any a (Sd hegre are made for the purpose of maintaining 
Indian children in Catholic schools. Before I come to that, how- 
ever, let me say this: The remarks of the gentleman yesterday 
were opened with a note of alarm, that the time had come when 
we ought to call a halt against the union of church and state. 

Every intelligent man upon this floor, every intelligent man outside 
of this room, knows that in this country there is no union between 
church and state, and under the Constitution of the United States 
and under the constitutions of the States there can benone. But 
it was set up here as n man of straw” for the purpose of alarming 
the country, for the 3 of 1 to attract to a certain 
idea an attention and an importance which it does not deserve. 

The Constitution of the United States provides that no religion 
shall be established, and I want to see none established, by the Gov- 
ernment, or under any changed Constitution, § do not care whether 
itis oo Ar or that of anyone else; and here, let me say, that I am 
a member of the Roman Catholic Church. Ihavea perfect right to 
besuch. Iam guaranteed and defended in that right by the Consti- 
tution of the United States and by the constitution of my own State, 
and thanks to the intelligence and liberty-loving people of America 
it is imbedded in the constitution of every State in the Union; and 
I would have been better pleased perhaps to have heard a reply to 
these e from some one not belonging to this Church. 

Not having heard it, I am resolyed they shall not go un- 
answered. But the question rises above that of membership in any 
church. It is a question in which Presbyterians and Baptists and 
Quakers, men of any religion and men of no religion, are interested, 
because 1t concerns the fundamental right of every American citizen 
to worship God as he sees fit, and to have none of his political 
rights impaired by any society, secret or open, in direct violation 
of the Constitution of the United States. Istand here to-day simply 
for those rights. Istand combating in whatever form it may appear 
any attempt to infringe upon the rights of any of my fellow citi. 
zens, whether they be Hebrews, Christians, or Pagans. These rights 
of conscience are their private rights, guaranteed to them by the 


Constitution of the United States, which every man of this House is 
oath-bound to support. 

Now, let us see why this speech of yesterday was made. Refer- 
ring to the letter of Capt. Pratt, to which I have called your atten- 
tion, he says to his correspondent: 


I send you two slips 8 the action of the 5 and of the A. 


E.. e e gir ew da: Iam sure 
Conference took some like action. ‘I'he bill will be up for disoussion probably the 
last of this week. Is it not in some authoritative way tho expression of 


the Methodist body on this line can now be brought to bear directly on Congress? 


In pursuance of that, and in pursuance of an article which ap- 
pearen in the News, of this city, on the 26th day of May, we have 

ad the pleasure yesterday of listening to the able, the sequent, 
the soul-stirring, Christian-like doctrines which were enuncia 
upon this floor. The News said: 

“WHAT A. P. A.'5 ARE DOING.—SEVERAL COUNCILS OF THR ORDER ESTABLISHED” 
HERDE.—THE MEMBERS ARE CLOSELY WATCHING THE PROGRESS OF LEGISLATION 
FOR AID TO CATHOLIC SCHOOLS.—MEMBERSHIP SAID TO BE INCREASING VERY 
RAPIDLY, BUT FEW ARE WILLING TO AVOW CONNECTION WITH THE ORDER. 


The following in this city is in touch with members of from different 
sections, who, if they do not belong to the A. P. A., are cons! by that body 
fit men to look after their plans in gress. 


We see who they have to look after their plans in Congress. 

About the first broaching of the matter in the House of Representatives was 
the presentation last fall by Representative WEA Dock of a memorial from Mr. 
Youmans against the seating of W. S. LINTON from one of the Michi districts, 
when the assertion was make that LINTON owed his election to the influence of the 
A. P. A. in the elections. The matter was referred to the Committee on Elec- 
tions, and if ever it is et into the House again Mr. LINTON in all probability 
will make a speech, in which he will take the opportunity to detail some of the 
purposes and methods of the A. P. A. 

* * 


* * * 


In the mean time, while this da is in bershi 
city are w T a — eee 
08,000 are s] ly set aside for the schools under Catholic in- 
clating to contracta, that betwoon $400,000 and $500,000 ne be sper 
priated in that direction. ee er bs 

Now, this on its face states what is not true. The Indian appro- 
priation bill does not appropriato a single dollar for the mainte- 
nance of any school. It does not e a single dollar for the 
maintenance of any religion. It provides that a certain number of 
Indian children may be clothed, fed, taught, and trained at different 
schools, which are specified. 

What more. 

i m a for Indian atholi nence 
ae Set tien in the Come ttee of tho a aa ob AS 3 
een e ee the House on record, and, he added, “they will hear from 

0 sE. . 

They are threatening us now: 

Which holds the balance of power in all Congressional districts. 

Why, we had it stated here yesterday that this society numbered 
amillion of men and thousands were joining daily. This is the same 
crowd of fanatics that sent telegrams to the ublican convention 
of 1892 that they mustnot nominate the greatest Republican that ever 
lived in this country since Abraham Lincoln—James G. Blaine. 
They say here that we “will hear from the A. P. A.“ Inthe Colum- 
bus, Ohio, district they propose to defeat our friend Mr. Ournwarrn. 

Now they are drawing the line against men simply because they 
belong to one particular church, and if this threat of a political or- 

ization is encou: or is itted to be maintained among 
the American people the time will come when they will endeavor to 
proscribe every man, be he Republican or Democrat, unless he sub- 
scribes to their doctrine and identifies himself with them either 
secretly or openly. But I take it that the people of this country 
have too muc ee e to ever permit that to come to pass. 

The article states her: 

Uuded to the most recent elections in Ohio and Indiana, to 
Nev York State and the city of Brooklyn, as indications of the rowing temas 
e A. P. A. 4 3 

What is this A. P. A. institution? The American Protective Asso- 
ciation. I hold in my hand a printed copy of the memorial filed in 
this House last October in reference to the seat of the gentleman 
from the Eighth district of Michigan [Mr. LIx rox]. This gives the 
five different oaths that a man must take before he becomes a full 
member of this institution. This oath is word for word the same 
as it has been published very often in this country. I will also 
speak of these oaths in full later on. It was published in different 
publications throughout the Unifed States, and here we have it 
stated in this petition to be an exact copy. 

Exnihrr A.—(YouMAN's MEMORIAL.) 
THE OATH IMPOSED, 
— ——, do most solemnly aud sincerely promise an ee 
Sake reservation or evasion, that I will not ternal 8 that T have seen 


im gu, mark, - 

or written, upon anything plastic, solid, or traceable, in any manner or 
naturo whatsoever, anything which I may see, hear, or discover in connection 
with this order, to any person in the world who is not y known or has 
been vouched for me as a member in good standing in order by some friend 
whom I know to be such. Ifarthermore swear that I will not rever., 2isclose, or 


in any manner make known the name, person, or individuality of any 
this order, either by word ih 
order may become 


member of 
sign, or otherwise, whereby the membership of this 
known to any person not a member of the same. 
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I further swear u my sacred bonor as aman, breathing, living, and having a 
belief in the — — of A Deity and an immortality, that 1 come not here as a 
spy for my own ends, or in the interest of any other person or persons as their 
spy, neither do I come here out of idle curiosity, but with an earnest desire to 
associate myself with those who are striving to save the commonwealth from 
the perils which threaten to destroy it. I furthermore swear that I do not come 
to gain admission here for the p of divulging to any society, organized or 
tobe organized, of any nature whatever, or to any theological tution, col- 
lege, or class Whatever, nor to any church bee, more 8 the 
Roman Catholic Church, of this or any other country, nor to any prioni, hop 
or archbishop or the pope of Rome, or his agents or réres, an 
the parts, tions, present or future, of the secrets, works, doings, discussions, 
wien 9 — business, words, or signs of this order, whereby the same 
ma ome known. 

o all of which I most solemnly swear in the sight of just heaven, and the call 
of my conscience, so help me Most High Maker of all, and if I have falsely sworn 
or perjured my soul, may God punish me as I deserve. Amen. 

OATH NUMBER TWO. 


`I, — do most solemnly promise and vow that I will always deal 
justly with my fellow-men, that I will measure out to him his equal and just por- 
tion of that which belongs to him of right to demand of me; that in the relations 
of life I will be just and equitable, as an employer or ow ur be orasa — or 
as a jud or ae SATAS or in the capacity of an arbitrator, in any and all of 
these be faithful to do and perform to utmost of my ability, so help me 
most merciful God, and wey e measure out to me as I do to others, with His 
keenest vengeance, should I knowingly or wittingly violate this, my solemn obli- 
gation. amen, amen. 


Now, I will ask the Clerk to read oath No. 3. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
OATH NUMBER THREE, TAKEN ON A DAGGER. 


I, — do most solemnly promise and vow that I will not make known 
to anyone in the world, upon the land or u the sea, anything that I may 
hear, see, or discover in this department at this e, or at any future period, in 
the least jot or tittle, unless directed by Late preo to confer this degree or 
communicate this work to a regularly organ: and recognized body of the Amor- 
eans, and neither to any of them ess duly advised of the genuineness of the 
body to be so instructed. I furthermore promise and swear I will, to the best 
of my ability, preserve the purity of the ballot at or and all elections; that I 
will Aiscountenance frauds and impositions by arts and tricks upon the people. 

I furthermore promise and swear that I will maintain a rigid enforcement of 
the principles ef honor and rr t political us tion and oppression; 

I will maintain and defend t vernment of the United States and the 
government of the State in which I live against foreign invasion, against a for- 
cigh foe, national or ecclesiastical; against rebellion, treason, or the foes of 1 

vernment, and in order to do so I promise my money, lands, and even my life; 
t I will forever renounce and aljare any foreign power, prince, potentate, or 
ecclesiastical power whereby the same may any 5 2 conflict with my rights as 
a citizen, or my rights of conscience, and, if need be, I will take up arms, and by 
posing, end them. I furthermore promise and swear I will ever make it the 
alm of my life to Keep the church separate and distinct from the state, to the end 
that the state may not be made su t to promote the interests of some 
strong ecclesiastical power, and by its influence crush and oppress the people. 
Mr. WEADOCK. Lask the Clerk now to read oath No. 4. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
OATH NUMBER FOUR. 

I do most solemnly promise and swear that I will always, to the utmost of m 
ability, labor, plead, and wage a continuous warfare nst ignorance and fanati. 
cism; that I will use my utmost er to strike the shackles and cbains of blind 
obedience to the Roman Catholic Church from the hampered and bound con- 
sciences of a priest-ridden and church-oppressed poopie; at I will never allow 
anyone, a member of the Roman Catholic Church, to become a member of this 
order, I knowing hint to be such; that I will use my infiuence to ote the inter- 
est of all Protestants everywhere in the world that I may be; t I will not em- 
ploy a Roman Catholic in any poner g Sor Lean procure the services of a Protestant. 

I furthermore p se and swear that I not aid inbuilding or maintaining, 
by my resources, a4 Roman Catholic Church or institution of their sect or creed 
whatsoever, but do all in my power to retard and break down the power of 
the Pope, in this country or any other ; that I will not enter into any controversy 
with be Ray Catholic upon the subject of this order, nor will I enter into any 

ment with a Roman Catholic to strike or create a disturbance whereby the 
Catholic omployés ny undermine and substitute their Protestant coworkers ; 
that in all grievances I will seek only Protestants and counsel with them, to the 
exclusion of all Roman Catholics, and will not make known to them anything of 
any nature matured at such conferences. 

furthermore promise and swear that I will not countenance the nomination, in 
any caucus or convention, of a Roman Catholic for any office in the gift of the 
American people, and that I will not vote for, or counsel others to vote for, any 
Roman Catholic, but will vote only for a Protestant, so far as may lie in my power. 
Should there be two Roman Catholics on opposite tickets I will erase the name off 
the ticket I vote; that I will, at all times, endeavor to mace the political positions 
of this Government in the hands of Protestants, to the entire exclusion of the 
Roman Catholic Church, of the members thereof, and the mandate of the Pope. 
To all of which I do most solemnly promise and swear, so help me God. Amen, 
amen, amen. 


Mr. WEADOCK, Now, Mr. Chairman, this oath, in exactly this 
form, appears in the place to which I have referred. It also 
appears in a very able article written by Rev. Washington Gladden, 
a Congregational minister of Columbus, Ohio, and published in the 
Century Magazine of March of this year, a portion of which article 
I shall have read in the course of my remarks, 

1 a these oaths were also published in the St. Paul Globe, Nov. 6, 

Before I proceed to the fifth and last oath of this organization I 
want to call attention to the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States, with which gentlemen are all doubtless familiar; but. 
in order to haye the exact language appear in this connection, Twill 
read them: 

Article 6, paragraph 3, of the Constitution provides that 

No religious test shall be required as a qualification for any office or public 

trust under the United States. 
And the first amendment to the Constitution adopted prior to 
1792, and now more than a century old, provides that 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof. s e * 


any of 


The constitution of Michigan provides that— 

The Legislature shall not diminish or enlarge the civil or polilical rights, 

ri and ty of an rson on account of his o - 
Beruing matters of saigion. 7 2 yinin or bli yr 

Compare these plain and fandamental constitutional principles 
with the oath of the American Protective Association, and it will 
be seen at once that it is directly opposed to them, 

This is especially true in Michigan, when the member of this asso- 
ciation swears (7) to do a thing which the constitution forbids the 
Legislature to do. Every man who holds an office in Michigan takes 
an oath to support the constitution of the State of Michigan. Any 
citizen of this country who takes the oath of the American Protec- 
tive Association takes a traitorous obligation and is guilty of a 
moral perjury. 

North Carolina, where the Mecklenburg declaration of independ- 
ence was proclaimed, ordained in her constitution that ‘secret 
political societies are dangerous to the liberties of a free people 
and should not be tolerated ;” and Prof. Bryce, in his American Com- 
monwealth, says all bills of rights in the several State constitu- 
tions provide for full freedom o ap ger opinion and worship and 
for the equality before the law of all religious denominations and 
their members. è 

Now I call attention to oath No. 5 of this organization, or rather 
to a part of it; which reads as follows: 


OATH NUMBER FIVE. 
I hereby denounce Roman Catholicism. I hereby denounce the Pope, sittin; 


at Rome, or elsewhere. I denounce his priests, and „ and the diabolic. 
work of the Roman Catholic Church and its Pope. Amen, amen, amen. 


And I wish particularly to call attention to this, remembering 
the 1 of the Constitution of the United States and the 
similar provision of the constitution of every State in the Union: 


I, in the presence of Almighty God and these witnesses, do solemly 
promise, declare, and swear that I will 2 ge and defend the Constitution of 
the United States and the constitution of the State of Michigan, and I will use 
2 Pg seg techy to ka all 32 ae oat of W 55 I will omg 

ngly vote for, nor appo È nor assist in 7 — appo any Roman 0- 
lic, nor any person s; A vipa or dy with an Catholics to 
any political position w er, and in all public or political actions will be gov- 
erned by the principles of this order. 

I will oppose all efforts of Roman Catholics to in any way obtain control of our 
public schools or use public funds for sectarian purposes, and will ever maintain 
the great 8 of constitutional liberty an: tection of civil and religious 
liberty. I will never reveal any of the signs, grips, words, words, or o 
mysteries of the order, or the names of any of its members, or its numerical 
strength to the uninitiated. I will hold angel segue above my affilia- 
tions. I will always give a brother of this order a preference in matters of 
business and also in my act of elective franchise, all things hyn) Ge Senet I will 
make pret reports to the chief recording secre of every ini on made by 
me. I will advocate the principles of this order. I will use my best endeavors 
to initiate all true men in this way, and help spread the order. 

All things I voluntarily , declare, and swear oe aflirm) without hesita- 
tion fat mental reservation, or any self-evasion of mind in me whatever, so help 
me 9 


Mr. Chairman, I read once ofa colored woman who attended a revi- 
val meeting with a great deal of assiduity and with great profit ina 
spiritual way. She had got religion. She was converted. But she 
had had some difficulty with another young colored women on the 
plantation and before she became united with the church she pro: 
posed to go down and “have it out” with this young person that 
she could not agree with, so she could the r live in peace. 
Her mistress remonstrated with her and said that it was not the 
right thing to do, that it was not the Christian way to act. “You 
are going to unite with the church,” she said, “and you ought to 
forgive and be at peace with everybody.” “Dat's all right, missus; 

’se been thoo’; Tse done religion; lse gwine to jine the church, 
but PII scald dat nigger t” [Lau nerd So with these people. 
They will support the Constitution of the United States which pro- 
vides that there shall be no religious test for office, they will sup- 
port the constitution of their own State which makes the same 
provision, but all the time they are secretly oath-bound to vote for 
no one and to employ no one who is a member of a particular church. 

Now, I go further in this matter, and I call the attention of the 
House to a circular issued by the advisory board of the A. P. A. of 
Saginaw in the State of Michigan. Thesecretary or chairman of that 
advisory board is now one of the national officers of this organiza- 
tion. is circular was issued in the last campaign. I ask the 
Clerk to read what I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ADVISORY BOARD, 
SAGINAW County, MICH., 
Saginaw, E. S., November 4, 1892. 
To ALL TRUE AND LOYAL PROTESTANTS: 

Friends and Brethren: It hering oce toour knowledge that certain circulars 
are being distributed throughout counties of Tuscola, Saginaw, Shiawassee, 
and Clinton (which Ee apes the 7 7 5 Congressional district), which willfully 
and ously distort the actions of WILLIAM S. IN (a can te for Con, 
from that district), in his official capacity as a member of the water board of the 
city of Saginaw, we think it our duty to a worthy and faithful brother and friend 
who is being maligned that these false statements should receive our officialatten- 
tion, ete. 

Yours in F. P. P. 
SEAL.] x C. T. BEATTY, 


Ohairman Advisory Boa w County. 
wisest G. E. BW s. in 
Assistant Secretary. 
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Here we have the advisory board of this or; 
circular, signed by the chairman with his s an v 
is now one of the national officers of the A. P. A. organization, 
speaking of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. LINTON] as ‘‘our 
worthy and faithful brother and friend,” and proposing to make 
explanations in regard to some part of his official conduct. The word 


ization issuing this 
of office, a man who 


“friend” has a particular signification in this connection. When a 
member of the a: P. A. wishes to enter the “council” he shall— 


A »proach the outer door, alarm the sentinel and give him the term word, which 
Then ap] roach the inner door, give raps, which will be answered by the same. 
The wicket will then open and to the person in charge you will give the permanent 
word, which is Ohmor.” 

Then, question: Who sticketh closer than a brother!” 

Answer: Friend.“ 

Now, I think it will be seen that I was justified in saying that 
with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Linton] it was not a ques- 
tion of the welfare of the Indian schools, it was not a question of 
whether the Indian children should be maintained at these schools 
in fairness and decency, as the Government ought to maintain them 
but it was a question of responding to the sentiment represent 
by the “advisory board” of this organization, an organization which 
we are told numbers two millions, and which is bringing matters 
in this country to a ‘crucial test.” I ask the Clerk to read now 
from the Century Magazine for March of this year a portion of the 
article to which I have already referred, written by Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden, an eminent Congregational minister and well-known 
writer of Columbus, Ohio, in reference to this same organization. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Volume 25, page 789: 

The year of the Parliament of Religions witnessed a most Loree ge 3 out- 
break of religious rancor in the United States. It is the ancient feud of Protes- 
tant and Romanist, and the new form which it has taken is worse than the old 
Know-nothingism. The animus of that party was ostensibly its opposition to 
foreigners; the present movement is directed solely against the Roman Catholics. 
‘The time seems inopportune for such an outbreak. The occupant of the pa: 
throne is perhaps the most enlightened and the most pro ive pontiff who has 
ever occupied t throne: the whole policy of the church under his administra- 
tion has been tending toward a reconciliation with modern civilization, thus in 
effect reversing the tendencies of the preceding reign; the right of the people to 

vorn themselves under republican forms has been distinctly affirmed by Pope 
XIII; his deliverances upon the social question have manifested a large 
intelligence and quick human sympathy; and we are told by those who ought to 
know that the Pope is not alone in this liberalism—that he is heartily supported 
by the whole enria and by public sentimentat Rome. This is the administration 
whieh the anti-Catholic zealots have chosen to attack; it is in the presence of 
these hopeful movements of the Roman ccclesiasticism that they are seeking to 
uncover the smoldering embers of religious animosity. 

Several secret orders are taking in this crusade. Just now they are very 
strong in Ohio and in Michigan, and in all the States farther west. I learn that 
many of the local governments in eastern Michigan are in their possession; in 
some portions of Ohio they have been able to control municipal elections, In my 
own county at the last election every man but one on the county ticket of one 
of the es was reputed to be a member of one of these orders. It was also 
said, during the campaign, that a large proportion of the legislative candidates 
of one of 3 elon, to this order. 

The methods employed by these orders in 8 their adherents seem to be 
tolerably uniform. e campaign opens with the furtive circulation of certain 
documents. The first of these is generally a paper entitled, “Instruction to 
Catholics.” It is printed in the form of a leaflet and handed from one to another. 
The first copy which was placed in my hands was supposed by my informant to 
be a veritable letter of instructions issued by the Roman Catholic authority, a 
copy of which had by some secret means been obtained. 

the newspapers of the order this document is also kept standing. The 
headlines under which it commonly appears are such as these: Ins ons to 
Catholics; Platform of the Papal Party as Laid Down by the Pope; Pecei's 
Hands Busy in American A ” After a preamble 3 “To Our 
Beloved Children in the Faith,” these hierarchs are made to say: “We here 
announce and publish the following platform of peineta ororders from the Holy 
Sce.” The document bears the official signature of cight archbishops, with the 
counter signature and confirmation of Cardinal Gibbons. It is said to have been 
“decreed and ordered by the Provincial Council at their session, August 5, 1890.” 
Those in whose hands this document is placed are thus expected to regard itasa 
veritable official utterance of the highest Roman Catholic authorities in this 
country. Here, now, are a few of the counsels which Cardinal Gibbons and Arch- 
bishop Ireland and their compeers are represented as giving to American Catho- 


lics: 

“We view with alarm the rapid spread of educated intelligence, knowing well 
that wherever the people are intelligent the priest and can not hope to live 
on the labor of the masses, whose brains have been fe: with our holy cate- 
chism. That in order to restore the order of things that made the reign of Greg- 
ory the Seventh, of holy memory, so glorious, the ene must not think; that is 

Vv 


a peiviings that nga only to the Pope, who b me right is the only m 
2 by God to do eee and religions thinking of this world. We 
view with alarm the rapid on of the English language. It stands before the 
world as the tongue which has for 300 years ever been o; to our holy church 
and those who speak it have been foremost in assailing the holy see. 

“We are op to miy on of schools that teaches the youth more than 
the Roman catechism, or that teaches the young to think—it is unnecessary, a 
wast» of time and money, when the Holy Father has been appointed by God; es- 
pecially at the Vatican council in 1870, to do the thinking of this world. There- 

fore, we call upon our subjects to do all they can to break down and destroy the 
free public schools of this Protestant nation, which has compelled us to set up 
and maintain at great expense parochial schools to defend our faith, thus lessen- 
ing the incomes of the clergy. 

In order to find employment for the many thousands of the faithful who are 
coming daily to swell the ranks of our catholic gen which will in due time pos- 
sess this land, we must secure control of all the cities, railways, manufactories, 
mines, stenm and sailing vessels—above all, the press—in fact, every enterprise 
requiring labor, in order to furnish our newcomers employment; this will render 
it necessary to remove or crowd out the American heretics who are now employed. 
You need not hesitate; it is your duty todoso. You must not stop at anything 
to accomplish this end. There are many ways to consult your father confessor, 
but ‘be careful to do nothing that will create scandal.“ 


Ino ask the Clerk to read that portion of the article referring to 
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the alle order that all Protestants are to be murdered on the 5th 
ptember. 

A MEMBER. This year? 

Mr. WEADOCK. No, last year. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Then the time has gone by. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Yes, sir. 

A MEMBER, Perhaps it was “a continuing order.“ [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


We proclaim the people of the United States to have forfeited all right to rule 
said Republic, and also all dominion, dignity, and privileges 3 to it. 
We likewise declare that all subjects of every rank and condition in the United 
States, and every individual who has taken any oath of loyalty to the United 
States in any way whatever, may be absolved from said oath, as also from all 
duty, fidelity, or obedience, on or about September 5, 1893, when the Roman Catho- 
lic Congress shall convene at Chicago, III., as we shall exonerate them from 
all engagements; and on or about the feast of Ignatius Loyola, in the year of our 
Lord 1893, it will be the duty of the faithful to exterminate all heretics found 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. 


This document has been published in many of the anti-Catholic 
newspapers; in some of them it has been kept standing week by 
week, for months at a time; in leaflets and handbills of every 
form it has been distributed throughout the whole country. 

The Christian Advocate, of New York, pronounced it a transpar- 
ent fraud. 

Writing of the A. P. A. oath, Rev. Mr. Gladden says: 

Tho cardinal obligations of this oath are two: w A promise never to favor or 
aid the nomination, election, or appointmentof a Roman Catholic to any political 
office. (2) A promise never to employ a Roman Catholic in any capacity if the 
services of a Protestant can be obtained. The evidence that the oath of the 
order contains these two obligations is abundant and conclusive. Sane and rep- 
utable men, members of the order, in controversy with me upon the subject, have 
acknowledged this; and the challenge to men of known veracity to come forward 
and deny it haa not been accepted. If the oath is not substantially as published, 
such a denial would violate no obligation. 

In the Dahi of this oath, which every member of the A. P. A. takes with his 
hand u his heart, we must interpret those outgivings printed in the newspa- 
pers. hen he says that he attacks noman’sreligion so long as he does not intrude 
it into politics, we explain his saying as well as we can, in view of his oath, that 
he will not employ a Roman Catholic in any capacity if he can obtain the services 
of a Protestant, and that he will never countenance or aid the nomination, elec- 
tion, or appointment to paano office of any Roman Catholic. Nota word is said 
in this oath about any distinction between Catholics who attempt to make 
their religion an element of political power and Roman Catholics who do not; 
Roman Catholics, as such, are sweeping! pager tay And when the champion 
of this order tells us in the newspapers that he is in favor of preserving consti- 
tutional liberty,” we must bear in mind that he has sworn to violate fie first 
principle of American constitutional liberty, which forbids discrimination t 
men on account of their religious belief. The Constitution of the United States 
declares that ‘‘no religious test shall ever be Sp Ee a qualification to any 
office or public trast under the United States.” the State constitutions em- 
body the same principle. The oath of the A. P. A. binds its members to apply a 
religious test to every candidate for oftice—to give political office to none but 
Protestants. This is what they mean when they say that they are in favor of 
preserving constitutional liberty.” 


Mr. WEADOCK. I now ask the Clerk to read the other portions 
of the article which I have marked. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That in this year of grace a secret political society, built on such foundations of 
forgery, and bound together with such an oath, should be sweeping over the 
land like the Russian epidemic is certainly a fact for patriots ristians to 
ponder. The depth and density of anes populis ignorance which permits the uso 
of such documents as I have cited is certainly appalling. 


* 7 2 * 


* * 
This eminent gentleman is not alone in his condemnation of this 
dangerous conspiracy. The Protestant ministers of Columbus 
repudiate the A. P. A. 


The following statement, which has been promulgated by the Protestant min- 
isters of Columbus, Ohio, in the interests of truth and decency and common hu- 
manity,“ is at once a courageous and a prudent utterance. They add that the 
statement is also mado in ‘the interest of Protestantism,” and this is strictly 
true. It is to the interest of any honest man to clear himself and those whom he 
represents from the imputation of harboring a toopi of 98 for the pur- 

es of such an pada payri of infamy as the A. P. A. It will go far to reestab- 

ish a shaken confidence in Protestant friends and neighbors and to convince those 

who have suffered that the men who would deprive Catholics of liberty, reputa- 

tion, the right to labor, and even life itself, are neither representative nor repu- 

table men in the community or in the Protestant churches. f 
UNEASINESS AMONG THE IGNORANT. 

The undersigned have learned, 3 various sources, of a state of anxiety, 
ee almost to a E gon mioo of the communities of this region, over an 
apprehended uprising of the n Catholics to ravage tho land. e followin 
exteacta from a letter written by a reputable physician living near the center o; 
Ohio will give some idea of the state of feeling existing in many places: 

We have been, and are still, having an excitement in our usually quiet town 
in regard to the Catholic question. ere is not a Catholic in the entire town- 
ship; but a large number of our people are intensely stirred up, some almost pros- 
trated with fear, afraid that the Catholics are about making a wholesale attack 
upon Protestants, killing and plundering and destroying our schools and churches. 
OF course it obtains the strongest foothold among the ignorant and unthinking, 
yet it scems to cause t uneasiness and fear ene meet of the more in - 

nt. ies of the Columbus Record have been distributed here with its alleged 
Piter of Pope Leo, in 1891, and with the other statemenis, with which, of course, 

ou are acquainted. * * * In what way can this feeling be allayed? Will you 
indly aid me? Is not that e letter of Pope Leo's which is continually 
ed in the Columbus Record a bare-faced forgery! Is it true that eve 
—— in the Columbus schools was a Catholic a year ago until the A. P. A. too 
it in hand? In your opinion, are the Catholics arming and contemplating a war 
with the Protestants?” 


CONFESS SHAME AND HUMILIATION, 


Thus appealed to, we should be false to every impulse of justice and manliness 
if we did not L and unequivocally respond. Weare not in sympathy with 
Roman Catholicism as a system. Doctrinally and ecclesi. ly We are Pro- 
testants in our deepest convictions; it is because we are Protestants that we are 
ashamed and humiliated by the kind of warfare described in this letter. Ia re- 


ply to its questions and to many similar inquiries we wish therefore explicitly to 
my 2 
. The alleged letter of the Pope, to which reference is made, which calls upon 

the faithful to rise and 8 the Protestants, and which has been k 
standing in many newspa and sca broadcast through the community by 
means of leaflets and ills is a 4 

2. The document entitled "Instructions to Catholics,” also widely published 
and disseminated, is another stupid forgery. 

CATHOLICS OCCUPYING PUBLIC OFFICES. 


3. From the clerk of the Columbus board of education we have the information 
that at present there are in the schools of Columbus 349 teachers; that of these 
13 are olics; that not 1 Catholic has been removed during the past year; 
that there may be 1 or 2 more now than there were a year ago. 

4. It has also been currently reported that 95 p cent of the Columbus police- 
men were Roman Catholics. A year ago, when this report was first put in circu- 
lation, there were 112 men on the force, of whom 45 were Roman Catholics. We 
have this information from the former clerk of the police commission, who is a 
Protestant. There are now, probably, a few more Protestants on the force than 
there were a ago. 

5. The statement has been freely made that all the county officers of Franklin 
County have long been Roman Catholics. The truth is that of the 20 county offi- 
cials whose names are in our city directory there are 3 Roman Catholics. One 
year ago thero were 5. The statement that the schools and the offices have been 
overrun by Roman Catholics does not seem to be based upon facts. 


STORIES OF WARLIKE PREPARATIONS ARE LIES. 


6. The stories everywhere current about warlike preparations of the Roman 
Catholics are also baseless fabrications. Everywhere the most alarming tales are 
told about consignments of rifles to priests ; about the storage of arms in churches; 
about tho of r in the basements of churches. For all these stories 

to show. We can not find that a ee of evidence 
ought of by Roi 
roduced. Several 


found. Our Roman Catholic neighbors, though suffe vo under these 
wicked slanders, are 1 going about their dail work, N for this epi- 
demie of prejudice and pansion to abate. It isnot likely that their love for Prot- 
estants by the experience h which they are now passing; 
but their patience under this been exem) a 
A COWARDLY PANIC. 

May not we venture to add that this antipapal is utterly unmanly? Out 

of the 70,000,000 of our ulation the Roman — an any 8 „000 or 


The capital of the 


decen 
we cal 
secretly 

rant Protestants of their nat and to speak out abont it as every man 
Roman Catho 


Henry, rector St. Paul h 1 
tor PI Congregational Church; William H. 

President hio State Un 5 Orton, professor in Ohio 

State University; Samuel C. ‘by, professor in Ohio State Uni- 
‘versity ; Henry fier, er Mayflower C tional Chapel; 
R. 8. Lindsay, pastor twood 9 Church; Rich- 
ard R. Graham, rector Church of Good Shepherd; James Poin- 
dexter, pastor Second tist Church ; W: Gladden, pas- 
tor First Congregati Church; D. Fisk Harris, minister St. 
Clair Congregational 2 William M. Jones, pastor First Uni- 
versalist Church; C. H. Rohe, pastor Trinity German Lui 
Chureh; Richard T. Swain, Westerville; George H. Schodde, pro- 
fessor in Capital University. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a specimen of 
a circular containing the letters which make, with apparent omis- 
sions, the word Catholic, which may be plainly seen as I now hold 


CA, HO 1 


KONN EMCOXWOSZL 


(in red ink.) (In red ink.) 


and containing also a lot of letters strung together, having appar- 
ently no tignification whatever. Attached to this isa r from 
Rev. Frank A, O’Brien, of Kalamazoo, Mich., one of the most intel- 
ligent and respected ministers of that State. He is a member of the 
Catholic Church; but ple of the town in which he lives will 
agree with me in what Tony con ing him. He incloses'this cir- 
cular in a letter, which I will not take time to read. He states that 
this circular is a specimen of thousands of such cireulars which are 
distributed at night, in the dark, under doorways, in order to 
frighten people with the idea that some terrible thing is to be car- 
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ried ont and Protestant citizens are to be murdered. The object of 
this anoppi you can make it out from these J. 

letters. He states that thro the circulation of this documen 
and similar ones many people have been almost driven to a frenzy. 

These peaceful gen en, these Christian gentlemen, these gen- 
tlemen so anxious that there shall be no union between church and 
state, the gentlemen who tell us that a “crucial time has come in 
the history of the American Republic,” and that bloodshed is threat - 
ened, are the secret assassin-like agents for distributing such irre- 
sponsible threats for the purpose of frightening their ignorant 
followers, or persons who, whether ignorant or not, may think there 
is something in these threats. This is the means resorted to for the 
purpose of keeping up this agitation—and for what? To disfran- 
chise politically, to ostracise socially, and ruin financially their 
fellow-citizens, because they belong to a particular church. 

I have no objection to a man because he belongs to a secret society. 

Some of the great societies of this country are secret. But their 
object is the mutual assistance of their members, the maintenance 
of their widows and orphans, the care of the sick and the burial of 
thedead. Ifsuch organizations have secret signs and passwords by 
which they can protect themselves against imposture, no fair-minded 
man can make any objection. 
_ But when men have anything that is good for the people and wish 
it carried into the laws of their country, the place for bringing it to 
the attention of the people is in the open forum of public opinion, 
carried on by free, fair, and full discussion—not by dark-lantern meth- 
ods, by methods which have been condemned time out of mind by 
the liberty-loving people of this country—against which the ban of 
the Constitution has been firmly established and against which every 
man that is fair and right minded will raise his voice. If there is 
anything you have to complain of, bring it out; lotus talk about it, 
and meet it, 

The gentleman says that many Catholics’ have been elected to 
office. I apprehend that no one of them has been elected unless he 
has received more votes than the man who was running against him. 

I apprehend that if they are prominent in this place or that it was 
because the people of their respective localities or the country, as 
the case may be, desired to put them into office; and there never was 
a time in the history of this country when we needed men for an 
exigency that their religions affiliations were ever called into ques- 
tion. You did not ask McDonough, who first won for this coun 
eg naval victory on Lake Champlain, to what church he belonged. 

ou did not ask Archbishop John arroll, the great Jesuit, the friend 
and trusted agent of George Washington, himself, what were his 
religious affiliations. — 

When Abraham Lincoln sent Archbishop Hughes to Paris on a 
delicate mission for the people of the United States to aid in pre- 
serving the Union, you did not ask what religious denomination he 
belonged to. Nay, his religion was known, and hence he was trusted. 
When fighting Phil. Sheridan was fighting the battles of the Union 
at Booneville and Cedar Creek and Winchester during our late war, 
and in other places struggling to preserve the integrity of the coun- 
try, you did not ask his religious convictions. And, Mr. Chairman, 
you should not ask it of us now. It was not asked of Rosecrans 
at Corinth, or Iuka, or Murfreesboro, nor of Meagher at Fredericks- 
burg, nor Meade at Gettysburg, nor any of their brave followers. 
The Constitution says you shall not make it a test for public of- 
co 


I appeal to men here who served their country on the tented field 
in its time of danger, and ask whether the men of one faith were 
any braver or more patriotic or discharged their duties with more 
fidelity than those of another faith? I ask men who served under 
the see of the country on the field of battle whether the men who 
differed with them in faith did not perform their duties as faith- 
fully as they themselves? Task them'to look through this broad 
land, in the Army, the Navy, and in civil life, and say whether or 
not the Roman Catholic does not discharge his duty in a public 
capacity and as a citizen in general as well as those who differ with 
him in faith. Iclaim no particular advantage by reason of that, 
We are one people, and owe the same duty to our country. It is 
the fundamenta. 2 of our Government, and ought to be in 
all constitutions the world over, that the citizen shall have fall lib- 
erty to pursue the dictates of his conscience as he sees fit. The 
Government of the United States has a 55 to, and does, exact 
from every citizen an oath of aspects and allegiance when he enters 
the service of the Government, but our duties as citizens are just 
the same, though no oath is taken. 

But the gentleman from Michigan told us we are going to have a 
religious war possibly. Now, in this same city of Saginaw, on the 
28th day of October, this same Mr. Beatty was president of a meet- 
ing at which some renegade was talking, in the hire of the A. P. A., 
and pas erne of his fellow-citizens because they belonged to a 

ticular church, and trying to sell obscend literature, the b 
3 os Th engaged nae ws d es —— - 
particular kind aregenerally in doing, and hen ese 

peaceful Christian sentiments: 

Smor ae eae at Sara E 
on in this city, that he would not 

dare to come here. 


are in this audience five hundred men who carry ‘‘music’’in their hip pockets. 


1894. 
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So, in the intelligent city of Saginaw there is a meeting, and 
the chairman of the meeting advances the statement that there are 
five hundred armed men in the audience preparing to meet an imagin- 
ary attack with no one attacking them, noone paying any attention 
tothem. He says this, and right in this same place we have an alleged 
“reverend” gentleman who, on the 3d day of March, 1893, is so ter- 
tied about the approach of the war“ which the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. LINTON] prophesied—and he undoubtedly had the 
same thing in his mind then, as yesterday—that ho did this thing. 
He wrote this letter: 

Sacrxaw, W. S., MICH., March 3, 1893. 


Corrs Parent FARA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hartford, Conn.: 
Sins: Lam chairman of a committee appointed to ase a large amount of 
rifles and revol somewhere between. 100 and 5,000. We do not wish to deal 


with a middleman, but direct with the firm. It will be for your interest to deal 
with us. Please send meacatalogue and your lowest price for cash with order 
for from 100 to 500 or more, and nearly as many revolvers as rifles. Can you fur- 
nish them on short notice? Hoping to hear you by return mail, I remain, 


Yours, respectfally, Rey. IRA CASE 


He did bring a libel suit, 
claiming damages at $20,000, and then abandoned the snit. This is 
not the only case of the sort. i 

Why, in Toledo they were so carried away by this thing that they 
ordered a lot of arms t here, and they did not pay for them. [Laugh- 
ter.] Asuit was brought against a man named Ostrander, Who had 
ordered the arms, and that developed the whole matter, that the 
A. P. As feared that a revolution was coming. 5 

The mayor of the city of Toledo had purchased a Winchester 
rifle a little more expensive in pattern the plain, common 
citizens had, and some of the commissioners of police had also pur- 
chased rifles, arming themselves against this projected revolution. 
And what for? Forthe purpose of givi a pep credence to the 
infamous lies which the parties at the head of this organization 
had circulated in order to deceive innocent people, because when 
they wonld see men arming and preparing the ves to meet some 
alleged danger it would perhaps convince them that some danger 
was coming. 3 

When I print ny remarks—and I shall endeavor to print them 
promptly, though I speak withont notes or manuscript—I shall 
quote more at length to show just exactly what they did here. I 
will refer now to the Toledo Commercial of the 28th of February, 
1894. This, let me say, is a Republican paper published in the ci 
of Toledo—the mayor also belonged to that party, so it is not parti- 
san—and about a column is given to the full details of this proceed- 
ing, and now I quote the article in full: 


A MINE OF DYNAMITE. 


‘The remarkable revelations co to light in reference to the arming of the 
American Protective Association in city present the most absurd wad ridicu- 
lous cpisode in our his It is only necessary to read the comments of the out- 
side papers to learn that the whole ee the laugh on Toledo. Infor- 
mation thus far obtained by the public ites that last mber about three 
thousand of our citizens were ordered to arm themselves with the most deadly 
weapons known in modern warfare, at an expense of nearly $60,000, to fight an 
imaginary foe, that never once showed his head. Among the members of the A. 
P. A. there was apparently wild excitement, little short of a panic. The evidence 
shows that the fanaticism of the masses of the 1 had been skillfully 
Gecko! to a point where people honestly eved they were liable to be 
slang at any moment. z 

The most p t leaders of this wild, panic-stricken, fanatical army were 
the mayor and one of the police commissioners of the city, both of whom had 

hased Winchester rifles of the most porez pattern. And all this 


uring all those 
army in secret, wild with fanaticism and fi 
the most deadly wea 
or W: 
as erer wild 


deluge our streets wi 
fanaticism carried to a more dąn- 
govi extent? The world is ha’ the h on but to our own people 


remarkablo and 5 ons com to light have a far more serious 
aspect. They have a fearful significance. re was army organized in 
‘secret, the most deadly 


wild excitement. e fanaticism of - tien 
upon insanity. o not only 0 
from eee with members of 
deemed it necessary to spend vast sums of 
money for arms and ammunition indicates the truth of all that has been said. 
It is evident that the n was worked up to the highest tension of excite- 


ment. 

The evidence shows and the facts indicate a delirium of fanaticism that was 
Hable to burst forth at Korunma: And had it burst forth, what then? Where 
would it have ended! t awful consequences ge have been involved before 
its fury could be checked? The cheek turns at the thought of the mine of 
dynamiteover which we have been treading, but a match to touch 
it off; a chance word spoken here or there, an altercation between a Catholic and 
an A. P. A. that might lead to a fight. We have not profited by the teachings of 
history if we have failed to note, in the conditions all of those same ele- 
ments of fear, excitement, credulity, and fanaticism that in other times havo in- 


the A. P. A., but the fact that 


spired the most terrible and bloody tragedies with which the human race was 
ever afflicted. Had a conflict once been Jooned either sron the impru- 
dence of the Catholics or the A. P. A., where would it have ended f And here is 
resented another serious consideration. The young man who is mayor of Toledo 
apparently also the leader of the A. P. A. o feation. As mayor he also has 
charge of the militia of the city, and is at the head of the police department. If 
he is a sincere believer in the A. P. A., if he is impelled by the same wild fanati- 
cism with which he has inspired his followers, it may 1 the cheek of 
every citizen of Toledo to contemplate the far-reaching and le ences 
of any sort of a chance conflict that might have occurred and was likely to occur 
at any moment during all these days and weeks since the first of last September. 
But really it is more charitable to conclude that the mayor was hi ired 
by the same fear and fanaticism that ruled his followers than to accept the other 


Did he honestly believe that there was to be an arching = the Catholics to 
murder every A. P. A. in Toledo? Was he honestly — by the same fanati- 
cism and fear that ruled the others? Did he honestly t t it was well for 
his followers, many of them poor, hard-working men, sadly in need of the neces- 
saries of life for their little children, to squander these great sums of mi to 
arm and equip themselves against an imaginary foe? This does not seem — 
It is incredible thatthe mayor of Toledo, a city of 125,000 ordinarily sane Deople, 
could have been so lost to reason and common sense, and in charity we can no 
accepit the other theory. 

Is it possible that he could work his followers up to this wild state of fear and 
fanaticism, so dangerous to the peace and safety of the city, in order to advance 
his political fortunes? Is it possible that he could lay this mine of dynamite 
under the city, liable atany moment to explode, scattering ruin and destruction on 
every side, for no other purpose than to promote his own selfish aims! It seems 
— belief that he could enconrage his followers, most of them poor, honest, 

-working and well-intentioned citizens, to throw away vast sums of money to 
purchase arms and ammunition to fight a foe that he knew did not exist. 
was taking the bread from the mouths of hungry little children. E 
of Toledo a wild fanatic or is he a dishonest, unscrupul 
advance his own selfish interests, was willing to defraud his del followers 
and to encourage a condition of affairs ee at any moment, to deluge the city 
with blood? While the world is laughing a Toledo, our own citizens recognize 
the serious aspect of tho situation. . 
TOLEDO'S A. P. A.—MAYOR MAJOR ONE OF THE FIRST TO BUY A RIFLE TO REPEL 

CATHOLICS. * x 
- 'ToLEDO, OHIO, February 23. 


The suit heard in mln yt ae court on Wednesday last of A. J. Rummel, 
. W. Ostrander and others, members of Council No. 


dealer in firearms, 
2 of the e Association, has revealed the fact that among 
those who purchased Winchester rifles wherewith to repel an anticipated inva- 


sion by Catholics last Labor Day was Hon. Guy G. Major, mayor of this city. 
Mr. Major, in fact, was one of the first to come to the and plank down $11 
tor a gun. The sale took place in the rooms of Council No. 2, A. P. A., the money 
MLE Major Oil sah Seignto sesonanen pats, endttnry gx, tach ws TE 
T. or did no: asoa 00 such as the 
would carry. He was fhe 8 general in — booked for 
Labor Day, and he wanted something better, something moreelaborate. Accord- 
ingly he put up his 100 cents more than the common and got a Winchester with 
an octagonal barrel. 

Among the others who obtained guns were Police Commissioner Doville, James 
W. Caldwell, chairman of the Republican ay. committee; Workhouse Superin- 
tendent Brown; Joseph D. Batch, a prominent Fifth ward politician; Joseph Do- 
ville, W. C. Harris, G. Ostrander; and George H. Hay, Republican candidate for 
street commissioner. 

Ostrander declared on the stand in the justice's court that “there were a lot of 
A. P. A. 's last August who were afraid bed, Saag. they would be at- 

the Catholics, We oe the uprising to 1 pisei first 


Now, I wish to refer to the method by which this institution 
proceeds. In the last campaign that I mado for Congress the ques- 
tion was, not whether I was for tariff reform or against it, whether 
I fav the State-bank tax or was against it, whether I should 
vote for Cleveland or vote for Gen. Harrison, but the issue was 
made by this organization against my election simply on the ground 
stated in this oath. So, if I seem to take more interest in this mat- 
ter than some others, it is because, perhaps, the situation has been 
such as to make me more familiar with it. 

Let me also say this in all fairness, that up to this time this 
society, for some reason or other, has very generally allied itself 
with Republicans, but in some places it has endeavored to ally 
itself with Democrats; and it is not a question of politics with me; 
it is not a question of religion with me, but it is a question of the 
tay ad of this country and of the right of every citizen under 
the Constitution of this country. 

Now what did they do in order to carry out their obligations in 
politics? They sent out a sample ticket like the one I show to the 
committee, and which I will publish in my remarks, in which every 
man is mentioned who is either a Roman Catholic or a Romanist 
sympathizer,” as they call them; that is one related or in any wav 
connected with a Romanist: 

Lieutenant-Governor: 
James P. Edwards. R.S. 


Auditor-General: 
Joseph A. Vannier. R. - 
Commissioner of State Land Office: 

George T. Shaffer. R. 
Representative in Congress, Teuth Congressional District: 
Thomas A. E. Weadock. R. 
Sheriff: 
Michael Murphy. R. 


Register of Deeds: 
C; Wil Howard. R. S. . 


ro 
Xavier B. Konkel. R. 
William H. Murphy. R. 
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For instance, Lieutenant-Governor Edwards is marked “R. S.“ 
Roman sympathizer. Although a Protestant himself, his wife is 
a Catholic. Joseph A. Vannier, candidate for auditor-general, is 
marked“ R,“ a Romanist, because he is a Catholic. 

Mr. TUCKER. On the ticket? 

Mr. WEADOCK. On the instructions to show what men should 
be voted for and who should be voted against. A sample ticket. 
George T. Shaffer, candidate for commissioner of the State land 
office, brigadier-general, and who went into the Army as a private 
soldier, a man who had one of the most magnificent records as a 
soldier of any man who went from that State, or any other State, 
was stigmatized as a Romanist, and they were not to vote for him. 
Your humble servant was marked as a man who should not be 
Toed for, and so on, Michael Murphy, candidate for sheriff, and 
others. 

And these were not the only places in which they have done the 
same thing. 

I show you now [exhibiting] a sample of the instruction ballot 
sent out by the A. P. A. at the last State election in Hamilton County, 


Ohio, On the top it is headed, 
BEWARE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
Put this in your pocket and take it to the polls with you on November 7th. 
Ev name marked with a cross (+) behind it is a Catholic. Be sure you don't 
vote for one. 


It gives the Republican ticket, commencing with William McKin- 
ley, and goes down from governor to justices of the peace. Joseph 
F. Kushman, a candidate for justice of the peace, is the only man 
upon that ticket who has a cross opposite his name. 

Then we take the Democratic ticket, and Lawrence T. Neal, candi- 
date for governor, has a cross opposite his name. Mr. Neal, as I am 
informed, is not a Catholic, but he is marked with a cross. Next is 
Patrick McKeown, and he is marked with a cross. David Folz is not 
to be voted for as senator, and Thomas C. McGrath nor Frank Burns, 
candidates for Ly poesia pr pin nor J. W. Luhn for board of control; 
nor Michael Mullen and Anthony J. McCaffery as candidates for 
justices of the peace. = 

They have not confined their attention to that plaće alone; for 
elsewhere and everywhere they use the same tactics. Now let me 
eall your attention to still another matter in connection with this. 
In an interview Mr. Neal, just after the election, said: 

The new order known as the A. P. A. was the factor that most largely contrib- 
uted to the — in the votes of the remaining 5 per cent of the Democrats who 
voted the Republican ticket. 

Now, very recently, in the election held at Dayton a few days 
ago, to elect a successor to Mr. Houk, of Ohio, we have the same 
question again. Iread from the New York World of May 2, 1894: 
BORG ELECTED TO CONGRESS IN THE THIRD OHIO BY FROM EIGHTEEN HUNDRED TO 

THREE THOUSAND—ONLY INFLUENCE OUTSIDE THE TARIFF WAS THAT OF THE A. P. 

A., AND THAT WAS FOR RATHBONE. 1 Repablican plurality of 1,000, 11 

ontgomery count ve its usua i} * 
1. in € lan fall a Jurality of 1,931. 8 8 8 

The only consid le influence on the election outside of the tariff issue was 
that of the A. P. A. This was thrown against Mr. Sorg, so that it makes the 
victory of tariff reform ter than appears in the returns. 

It has been said that in Montgomery County the A. P. A. has great strength, 
swinging a vote of from 2,200 to 2,300. At the outset of the campaign the Repub- 
lican committee sent a circular to every A. P. A. council in the ct, assertin 
that Mr. Sorg was a Catholic. The result was that the county where the A. P. 
A. is strongest Mr. Sorg suffered most. 

Butler County, where the organization has comparatively little strength, went 
Democratic by about 3,100, by which Cleveland carried it. 

Now, then, sometimes this organization has to deal with a man 
who is brought into it under fi pretenses; a man to whom they 
say the public schools are in danger, and they are endeavoring to 
prevent a union of church and state in this country. About the 
time that he finds out that is not true, he wants to get out of the 
organization. Remember the applicantis blindfolded. Every man 
sees him and he sees nobody until he takes these oaths. In order 
to find ont what these people are doing, I found it necessary to take 
a great deal of pains to investigate what they are doing in the 
several counties of my district, so as to find out what action they 
were taking, and hence learned something of their methods. 
have here a clipping from the Rocky Mountain News, of Denver, of 
the first week F October, 1893, which I will ask the Clerk to read. 

It seems that M. D. Van Horn, of Denver, was misled into joining 
this organization, and after he was elected mayor of that city he 
appointed a Roman Catholic to office, because he thought he was a 
competent man for the position of chief of police. The ‘‘ council” 
got together and dealt with Mr. Van Horn. They marked him 

Jesuit,“ and passed The traitor’s resolution” and sent it to him. 
In the body of the resolution is a cross, and underneath is some- 
thing like the shape of a grave or coffin marked Here lies a traitor.” 
I will send it to the Clerk’s desk and have these Christian “patriotic” 
sentiments read; these resolutions, which bespeak such abiding faith 
in the greatness of American citizenship, to show gentlemen the 
tender regard they have in following a man, showing that their 
bt Seg toring does not end with his death, but they pursue his body 

T being buried. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘TRAITOR.—M. D. VAN HORN JESUIT.—THE TRAITOR'S RISOLUTION. 

Whereas Marion D. Van Horn, an infamous member of this order, hath. contrary 
to his oath, said oath having been voluntarily, though perjarously and traitor- 


ously taken, o. poes the tenets of this order; and 
Whereas 5 0 Van Horn hath totally disregarded his said obligation by an overt 
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— te him and to us well known, and which has been in due form proven: There- 

Be it resolved, That said Van Horn be dishonorably dismissed from the councils 
of this order as a traitor and a perjurer; x 

That a likeness of said traitor, with a copy of these resolutions, duly certifi 
be sent toeach and every supreme council 3 lodge, supreme camp and gran 
commandery within the aeanoea of the United States, as well as to each local 
council w: the jurisdiction of this Stato, with a request that the same be 
and that the name of Marion D. Van Horn, traitor and perjurer,” be Jam 
three times at each of four consecutive regular meetings of such councils. 

Resolved further, That a photograph or likeness of said traitor be prepared, 
bearing across the breast of said likeness a Roman cross, painted thereon, sur- 
mounted by the word Traitor;” said likeness to be draped in black and hung in 
our conncil chamber. 

Be it resolved further, That all communication, socially or otherwise, with said 
traitor and perjurer by any member of this order, do now forever cease; 

That joys or in his sorrows; in his ho orin his disappointments; 
awake or asleep; in health or in sickness; at his fireside or with his fellowmen, 
we ask Providence to t one faint ray of conscience to quicken his Plutonian 
soul, so that he may see himself as others see him. 

Be it further reso That when hiscarcass reposes in the arms of mother Earth, 
in whatsoever land, an unknown egies by 3 shall perform its last 
rite in the name of this council, by marking the p so that all may know: 
Hero lies a traitor.” 

Resolved further, That these resolutions be adopted by arising vote; that a 
committee of three be appointed by the chair to presenta copy of these resolu- 
tions to said traitor in on. 

The News publishes a facsimile of the notice and resolutions adopted by the 
A.P. A. against Mayor Van Horn. The same were served on him by a commit- 
tee of three, of which Silas W. Chaney and P. L. Palmer, the newly elected chair- 
man of the Republican county central committee, were two. 

Nore.—The cross in above notice is blood red in the original. 


The Chicago Times of February 10, 1894, has a timely editorial on 
the political phase of the question: 

A DANGZROUS CONNECTION. 

The president of the so-called A. P. A. is quoted as paving boasted that certain 
recent victories of the Republican party were due to the activity of the A. P. A. 
The worst 8 the ublican could not do a worse to the 
than to give to this boast the widest publicity possible. It may or may not be 
true. ere have been some local elections whose results are more easily explained 
on this hypothesis than otherwise, but let the report once be spread abroad that 
the Republicans are in league with this secret and unpatriotic order and the days 
of the ublican party are numbered. 

It is a fact which some voters are slow to recognize, but which is demonstrable 
beyond a doubt, that the American people will not 1 mix their religion 
and their politics. They may be fooled for a time or some of them may be fooled 
all the time, but, as Mr. Lincoln said, you can’t fool all the people the time. 
Sooner or later they will detect a know-nothing secret society in any disguise and 
immediately thereafter ged will jump upon that society with both feet. The 
have done so in the past, 1. continue to do so, partly because it is the 
nature so to do an Banh? use, boing Americans, they have a profound 
respect for the Ame Jonstitation, with which all manner of know-nothing 
is absolutely incompatible. 

These facts are not set forth in the hope of converting the dyed-in-the-wool 
cranks who periodically come to the front wearing secret society marks and other 
devices for giving respectability to a dark-lantern campaign, but for the benefit 
of young and ambitious citizens who may have encountered the A. P. A. at the 
outset of their political career and thought to make capital by joining forces with 
it. It can bring them nothing but discomfiture and defeat in the end. 

The New York Times is also doing good work in the cause of con- 
stitutional eee : 

The CHAIR The time of the gentleman from Michigan has 


expired. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I should like five or ten minutes more. 

On motion of Mr. PATTERSON, by unanimous consent, the time of 
Mr. WEADOCK was extended ten minutes. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Chairman, I am asked what evidence there 
is that the gentleman who spoke on this subject yesterday [Mr. 
LINTON] is a member of this organization. My evidence of that is 
the circular to which I have already called the attention of the com- 
mittee, and in order that every gentleman present may hear it I will 
ask the Clerk to read again the portion of it which I have marked. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ADVISORY BOARD, 
SAGINAW COUNTY, MICH., 
Saginaw, E. S., November 4, 1892. 
To ALL TRUE AND LOYAL PROTESTANTS: 

Friends and brethren: It having come to our 8 that certain circulars 
are being distributed throughout the counties of Tuscola, Saginaw, Shiawassee, 
and Clinton (which comprise the 2 Congressional district) which willfully 
and maliciously distort the actions of William S. Linton (a candidate for Con 
from that district) in his official capacity as a member of the water board of the 
city of Saginaw, we think it our duty to a worthy and faithful brother and friend 
who is ng maligned that these false statements should receive our official 
attention, etc. * - s 

[SEAL] Signatures as above. 

It will be observed that that circular states that William S. Lin- 
ton, a candidate for Congress in that district is “a worthy and 
faithful brother and friend” of this order, and that statement is 
made by the advisory board under the seal of the order. This 
original circular, as I said before, is in possession of the Clerk of 
the House and is taken from the memorial which is before the Com- 
mittee on Elections of this House. That memorial went to that 
committee on the 30th day of October, 1893. There has never been 
any denial that the statement just read was entirely true. Itisa 
part of the oath which these men take that, if charged with being 
a member of the order, they shall deny it, so that, by the very 
terms of the oath itself, a denial amounts to nothing. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, this is not a question of Cath- 
olic or Protestant. This is not a question of party, whether Repub- 
lican or Democratic. Here is an organization which, under the 

ise of “patriotism,” relying for ite success upon ignorance and 
ud, ant: forgery, and moral perjury, seeks to set one class of peo- 
ple in this country against another, and I have spoken to-day for 
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the purpose of putting these facts before the American people, 
believing that if there is anything wrong, anything illegal, anything 
un-American, the best and the quickest way to show it up and to 
kill it is to turn upon it the bright light of publio discussion. 

I believe that this country can not be maintained in peace and 
prosperity with more class of our people set against another on 
religious issues. e should be all united, whether we belong to 
this or to that church, or tono church. Whatever our religion or 
our politics may be, we should be united together for the 8 
of maintaining this Government in all its institutions and all its 
integrity. The gentleman talks about a foreign flag. There is no 
man who thinks as I do that is in favor of any foreign flag. The 

entleman might as well attack a circus procession for having the 

ag of this or that country over its tent, as to find fault because, 
on some public occasion, as a matter of courtesy, the fiag of this 
or of that country is displayed. 

If there is a man here who was at Antietam or at Fredericksburg, 
or other bloody field, I will leave it to him to say whether he was 
not glad to see the green flag, and always with the “stars and 
stripes,” carried by brave men coming to the aid of the beleaguered 
union forces. No matter on what battlefield, no matter in what 
arena, in public or private life, upon the bench or at the bar, in the 
field or the workshop, we are willing to take our lot and part with 
you. Weare American citizens. This is our country. We helped 
to maintain it and, God willing, we shall always help to maintain 
it; and if every man in this country, in this organization, or an 
other organization, will go as far as we will in defense of its insti- 
tutions, yon will never have any union of church and state, and 
destruction will never come upon this, the greatest and the freest 
and the best country on earth. Now, let us unite to keep it so, and 
frown down all such organizations as this that seek to make it other- 
wise. [Prolonged applause. ] 

Mr. SICKLES. Iam with you on the green flag; I saw it. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I know you did, general. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Those who were present during the closing 
hours of yesterday's session and witnessed the onslaught of the 
tribe of Tammany” against b and who subsequently en- 
joyed the complete rout of that belligerent elan by the one lone 
have of the uois, my friend and colleague from Chicago 
[Mr. GOLDZIER], will hardly be entertained by anything that I 
can say in that city’s behalf, and 1 should indeed content to 
rest the case of Chicago right there were it not for the misstate- 
ments made in the very fulsome, if not logical, argument of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. STRAUS], and again by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ADAMS], and of which mis- 
statements—or misleading suggestions—I am bound, in the in- 
terest of the real facts in the case, to take notice. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of supreme indifference to Chi- 

0, so far as Chicago is concerned, whether this warehouse be 
located in her city or elsewhere; but from all that we hear the 
question of its removal from the late metropolis of this country 
is one of momentous import to that city of recent boasted com- 
mercial supremacy. Now, it is of small consequence that any 
rivalry should exist between cities to secure this supposed prize. 
Chicago has recently shown what she can do when she reall 
sets out to get something; and furthermore, has shown how well 


she can handle the business after she gets it; but in this instance 


she is going to secure somet without any very great effort 
on her part, and because it is right on the face of it and to the 
interest of the Government that she should haveit. She will 
then proceed to demonstrate the wisdom of the move by doing 
her part for Uncle Sam” just as she has always done under 
like circumstances. 

It is of small consequence to the General Government, I say, 
that this rivalry, on the part of New York particularly, should 
exist, butit is of some consequence in the consideration of this 
question, as my friend from Iowa stated yesterday, that the 

star of empire” has taken its way westward, and that thousands 
of dollars may be annually saved by the transfer of this Bureau 
deca naw great metropolis of the country, as recommended in 

s bill. 

Now, in the first place, it may be interesting to note that the 
proponon for thistransfer did notoriginatein Chicago. With 

coming modesty Chicago has been content to await the sug- 
gestion from some other source. 

Not that she has been unmindfulof the advantages to the Gov- 
ernment that such action would bring toit. Notatall. Our 
merchants have realized for sometime that a great saving could 
be effected were this department and these biddings for sup- 
plies transferred to their city; but they have also realized the 
serious consequences that must result to her late Eastern rival 
should the latter be deprived of this last sustaining prop to her 
already crumbling structure of commercial greatness. 

To be sure, New York still does quite a respectable business 
with Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Coney Island, and her foreign 
trade is still vigorous enough to keep a few clerks employed 
her down-town district. he people, therefore, who are com- 


pelled to live and do business there are not going to starve even 


‘ 
— 


if the Indian warehouse is transferred to Chicago. So that, I 
say, Chicago can get along without it even if her gister city at 
the foot of the Hudson cannot. And the only question that this 
committee has to deal with is, what is best for the General Gov- 
ernment? 

Why, of some 80,000 packages of goods purchased by the Bu- 
reau last year for shipment to the Indians, 60,000 went from 
Chicago and but 20,000 from New York. 

Now, let us see what classes of goods mainly are purchased 
through this Governmentagency. The Indian Bureau asks bids 
for the following among other supplies: Bacon, 901,265 pounds; 
barley, 30,000 pounds; beans, 278,910 pounds; beef, 34,450,000 
pounds; coffee, 476,560 pounds; corn, 517,000 pounds; flour, 8,639,- 
100 pounds; hard bread, 155,600 pounds; sugar, 920,915 pounds, 
and so on. Blue blankets, 15,000; green, scarlet, and white, 
2,000, red being given the 8 flannel cloth, blue, 60,000 
yards; red, 54,500 yards. oods for the squaws, hats for the 
men, shoes for both, mittens, socks, and stockings; underwear 
for male and female; dress goods, shirting, sheeting, mosquito - 
bars, handkerchiefs, ete. Among “the notions,” thimbles and 
suspenders, beeswax and sponges, and even toothbrushes are 
enumerated. 

In the grocery line, besides the substantials in great bulk 
called for under the head of provisions, the Government fur- 
nishes the squaw with allspice, cloves, ginger, raisins, and bak- 
ing powder; soap also, be it said,and starch; bedsteadsand mat- 
tresses, furniture, etc. 

It will be conceded without argument that in the staple prod- 
ucts which go to sustain life—beef, pork, bacon, mutton, flour, 
corn meal, and the like—that there can be no question of the 
superiority of the Chicago market over that of her Easterncom- 
petitor; and I am prepared to demonstrate that the like is true 
of fully 90 per centof the remaining articles of supply furnished 
through this bureau, and that the experience in previous bid- 
i sustains this claim to the fullest extent. 

The only articles about which any question could be raised 
are those such as sugar, coffee, clothing, boots and shoes, and dry 
goode, and upon each and every one of these items it is easy to 

emonstrate that by their purchase in the Chicago market no 
loss would accrue, and in many instances an actual saving would 
be effected over any other market in the country. 

Take the items of sugar and coffee, for instance; it is a well- 
known fact in the trade that Chicago grocers sell more sugar at 
less profit than anyother city in the Union. The coffee market 
and supply is eq to New York. The four largest coffee im- 
porters have houses at both New York and Chicago, and any 
guantity of sugar and coffee can be bought in Chicago at New 
York net price with freight added. 

_Our clothing merchants in Chicago meet New York in compe- 
tition at all points throughout the country, and do not consider 
her the strongest competitor in the clothing line either. Take 
the single item of laundry soap as a fair example. For many 
years past the Government has accepted New York soap at a 
price but a few hundredths of a cent below Chicago bids, regard- 
less of the heavy freight that must be paid from New York to 
Chicago on its way to the agencies. Now, common soap is no 
inconsiderable item in these purchases, and one need go no 
farther than Census Bulletin No. . last month, page 
37, to find that Illinois exceeds New York in the annual value of 
its output of this product by nearly a million of dollars, and it 
is nearly double that of any other State in the Union. 

If, for instance, a Chicago manufacturer bids 3.25 cents po 

und free on board at Chicago, and the New Yorker bids 3.21 

ree on board New York,the practice would be to accept the 
New York bid, although the additional cost for freight to the 
agency would amount to at least 30 cents per hundredweight, 
increasing the net cost of soap to the Department by anywhere 
from 5 to 10 per cent, all of which goes into the kets of the 
New York manufacturers and railroads. This, I say, has been 
the practice of the Department for years, and it can not con- 
tinue if this Bureau is tranferred to the West. 

The truth is that Chicago is the best possible point for the 
Indian Supply Bureau, because it is the most central distributing 
point and is the cheapest and best market for 90 per cent of the 
supplies purchased by the Department. The nearer the base 
of supplies is to the consumer the cheaper the consumer can ob- 
tain hisgoods. This is a well-recognized axiom among business 
men and the first principle of commercial science. 

There will be ten bidders, through this transfer, where there 
is now one. Warehouse facilities, as pointed out by the Com- 
missioner, will be cheaper and better because located in the 
greatest railroad center of the country. 

From Extra Census Bulletin No. 66, issued March 10, 1894, 
giving the statistics of manufactures in 165 principal cities, we 
find the following data, covering the seven leading manufactur- 
ing centers; and I quote these figures in refutation of the state- 
ment made yesterday by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
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ADAMS] to the effect that Philadelphia, in whose name he 
claimed to be speaking, stood second among cities in the value 
of her manufactured products: 


i ; 
umber of x Value of 
Cities. Investment. | employés. Wages. | products. 
354, 291 | €230, 102,167 | $777,222, 721 
210, 860 123, 955, 001 664, 567, 923 
260,264 | 135,917,021 „236, 
90, 805 55,125,872 | 210,936,616 
96,689 | 47, 691, 832 063, 
94, 051 53, 394, 630 229, 157, 343 
109,292 65,247,119 | 289,244, 147 


Itwill thus be seen that while Philadelphia has been sleeping, 
Chicago, has passed her in this particular and is closely pressing 
New York for first place. 

I will ask the Clerk to read the following testimony concern 
ing Chicago's wing trade and commerce, taken from the an- 
nual reportof J. Hayes Sadler, British consul, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, by command of Her Majesty, June, 1893, 
in which we find the following words concerning the trade, 
manufactures, and shipping interests of Chicago: 

THE TRADE OF CHICAGO. 


The bank sof Chi have now s in magnitude those of 
Boston, and are o ex in the United States by those of New York. 


It is an increase of as nearly 3 50 per cent in ten years, and of 300 
per cent compared with the ie of twenty years yy In 1880, thirty-two 
years ago, the whole volume of trade was scarcely 000,000, and in 1850 it 
only amounted to £ 000, or about one seventy-seventh of the expansion 
ithas de in forty-two years. 
Chicago has for a long time been the central market for all that great ter- 
3 . 8 — Land Missouri valleys 
Rocky Mountains, and largely absor ca! growing resources 
of that immense district from the ranch State of Texas to the frontier of 


‘actures.—The capital employed in the entire manufacturing indus- 
tries of Chicago has almost doubled in the last four years, and the product 
has increased by about 45 per cent. There seems e prospect of further 

i op ei | the vast way system and the Great afford peculiar 
and facilities for transportation, are ever attracting theat- 
tention of manufacturers, and the home market is continually 2 
There are indications that before many years are over Chicago will become 

uring city in the United States, which is and has for 
3 manufacturing country in the world. 

The increase in ue of manufactured products of the works according 

to the last census was 148} per cent in ten years. During that period. from 


1880 to 1890, the amount of capital in in manufact industries in- 

creased 313 per cent, the number of establishments by 1 r cent, the 

number of hands employed by 143} per cent, and the wages SE REE par 

cent, while the tion increased 7 per cent. saa nans of the 
is now about 1,500,000, or about 300,000 more than in 3 

ip To show —5 3 traffic on the a ome} Pry, Sere mt 

that Chicago ta è fourth place among ports oi world 
entered and ch te being 


eared, the 
any port in the United 


ance as regards to 
nearly 12,000, 000 tons, far ex except 
ew York in the number, 21,123, of 


ly ceeding 
in London and Live: l, and exceeds 
vessels entered and cleared. 
As an evidence of the enormous development of the section of 
which Chicago is the commercial center during the past few 


Missouri, 4 
ten States of New York, New 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut: 


New York. 
Po J..... ͤ . R 17, 570, 042 
es of railway, January 1. 18900 3, 
movement 2 — tons 25, 983, 313 
movement by water, 1889, for all Lake 
8 ament by water, 180, for Ni ew York, 3 
movement by water, , for New 
Philadel aud Boston — — 15, 653, 148 
. — 1 age of district 2...) years.. 
Growth in thirty years: 
SOD ae eat a pecans a Ae 10,703, 484 
1870 _.. 12, 423, 
1880 14, 654, 015 
vt aS 17,570, 012 
Average quis —— $337,531 
verage every ten years_ — „ 
are ity, W. 5 8 8 
city, Wes as à 
E a E S A E Shee 1. 513, 501 
Gain from 1880 to 1800 2. eee 247, 202 
At this will have in 1910 2,007, 905 


Tatio, 
But at the ratic of the last three years will have 
MOON ob ha ae e 


New York has barely kept up the average gain in the decade 
prior to 1890. 

When we take into consideration that the real-estate transac- 
tions in Chicago annually range from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000; 
that the building operations connected therewith represent an 


annual investment of $25,000,000 to $65,000,000, and that the an- 
nual combined business in these two lines segregates from $150,- 
000,000 to $263,000,000, involving over 5,000 firms in these various 
transactions; and, coming down to the immediate present, when 
we realize that the building permits in Chicago for the month 
of March cover over 6+ miles in length, and both in amount and 
cost aggregate more than for the month of March in any pre- 
vious year, it will be seen that the future of Chicago is assured. 
If present operations can safely be regarded as prophetic Chi- 
cago is absolutely certain to lead the world, and that at a much 
earlier date than the most optimisticamong even Chicago's citi- 
zens are wont to e t. 

Why talk about this Indian Bureau and its four millions of 
supplies. Fifteen hundred and thirty-eight million dollars 
measured the value of the commerce, wholesale trade, and manu- 
factures of Chicago for 1893, and this was about four times 
greater than the corresponding total of three hundred and 
seventy-seven millions for 1870. And the character of this busi- 
ness as well as its extent has undergone a complete change. 

Except in grain and live stock its business had been for the 
most part local and confined tonarrowranges. Now the markets 
of the world are hers. Her manufactures have grown until New 
York is closely pressed for first place in the value of her output. 
It requires no great prophet to foresee that the time is close at 
hand when Chicago will take the lead. It can not much longer 
be deferred. $ 

Mr. Chairman, it is but a few weeks since a member of this 
House, representing a New York City district [Mr. RYAN], grew 
fairly eloquent in depicting the greatness of the city to which 
the Indian Committee recommends that this supply warehouse 
shall be removed. Listen to his words: x 


At the head of the grandest of land-locked seas on earth, within 
the borders of the central city of the future American Republic—that city 
herself one of the prodigies of the age—we behold, outrivaling in realistic 
splendor the brightest creations of f `s fairy dreams, a m from the 
contemplation of which no American citizen worthy the name can retire 
without feelings of increased love and admiration for his country. 

And I regret that I have not at hand the eloquent words of 
praise and prophecy for Chicago, uttered by that distinguished 
orator and citizen of New York, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, at 
the dedication of the New York building at the World’s Fair 
last summer. His eloguent and generous sentiments for Chi- 


then present, an audience, too, composed for the most part 

ew Yorkers who had, like himself, gone there to take part 

in those exercises. Chaunce 
ing about when he spoke as 


f cago evoked the most enthusiastic applause from the large gath- 
er. 
of 


ae knew what he was talk- 
e did of Chicago. His business 
makes it not only possible but imperative that he should know 
and his testimony in such matters would ordinarily be accepted 
as gospel by the delegation from that city were its members not 
blinded by pny partisanship and petty zeal ina cause that is as 
petty as it is ridiculous. 

The dreadful conviction is fast forcing itself upon New Yorkers 


that the city of their pride is droppin g it hasnotalready fallen, 
into the second place in commerce’ rtance among the cities 
of the Union. Hence it is that we read so much no ys of the 


annexation fever that is so violently raging in and around New 
Consolidation Commission“ is 


York Harbor. The Municipal 

the high-sounding title of an or; ion for the building upo 
a “Greater New York.” And is what their president, An- 
drew H. Green, says of the proposition to annex Brooklyn to 


their city: 


“The indications are eatly encouraging,” Mr. Green said, to those who 


One who has visited the marvelous di ay 
ts 


And he might well have added, and the center of commercial 
power.’ 

“Tt would be well that inquiry be made of every candidate in Ki County 
for the Legislature whether he will, without evasion, be gry a bill to sub- 
mit the question of union with New York to an early vote of the people.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit that in view of these facts, for 
they are facts, and because of the recommendations of the Com- 
missioner, because the bids recently received in a recent letting 
at Chicago indicate clearly the saving that can be effected by 
doing the business at that point, because more bidders are found 
there, and because every argument points to the wisdom of the 
move, that this House should approve the action of one of its 
greatcommitteesand stand by itsrecommendations. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask to have read a number of telegrams 
from leading merchants of Chicago, representing the wholesale 

rocery trade, packing, dry goods, boots and shoes, and cloth- 
fog business, sent to me in response to inquiries and at my so- 
licitation, and notwith any expectation necessarily of inflyencing 
this legislation, but to give the facts and the information for 
such use as I may wish to make of it. 5, 

I make this statement because I want it distinctly understood 
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that no effort has been volunteered by the Chicago business men 
to secure this warehouse for Chicago, and that the Representa- 
tives from that city alone in this House are responsible for what- 
ever claims Chicago has put forth: 

Hon. J. FRANK ALDRICH, Washington, D. C.: 

Every staple is as cheap and most cheaper here than in Eastern markets. 
Chicago grocers sell more sugar at less profit than any other city in the 
Union. fho coffee market and supply is equal to New York. The four 
largest coffee importers have houses at both places and any quantity of 


sugar and coffee at New York net price, ats rene, . 
> AL ` è 


Hon. J. FRANK ALDRICH, Washington, D. C.: 2 

The Indian Supply Depot and Bureau should be located here, where the 
ony pea market e world for meat and grain exists. There will be ten 

idders here where there is now one. Very few producers now bid at New 
York, as records will show. is also convenient to meat, grain, and 
cattle men from the Missouri River and beyond, All the varied products 
required by the Bureau are native to this section or can be delivered to the 
reservations cheaper than from New York. The reservations being more 
convenient to Chi than New York will make the business of the Bureau 
as to them easier and more economical. We e location of the Bureau 
and depot at Chicago would be regarded as business like and economical by 
theen population west of the Hudson, and the present location makes 
the business 50 unwieldy and burdensome that only a few practiced bidders 


compete. 
ARMOUR & CO. 
Hon. J. FRANK ALDRICH, Washington, D. C.: 


as regards distances, time, 
tto 


MARSHALL, FIELD & CO. 
Hon. J. FRANK ALDRICH, Washington. D. C., 


kind of 

produced in Chicago 

one, such as hominy, rice, beans, bacon, beef, provisions of all kinds, boots 
and shoes, soap, hardware, and agricultural implements, flour, etc. 

GEO. F. STONE, 


Secrelary Boardof Trade. 
Hon. J. PRANK ALDRICH, Washington, D. C., 

Chicago is the for the Indian Supply bureau, because it is the most 
central distributing point, and is the cheapest and best market for 90 per 
eent of the supplies used. : 

C. H. FARGO & CO, 


Hon. J. FRANK ALDRICH, Washington, D. C.: 


Chicago being the central distribu! point produ sw es uired, 
ency, Srono, and business gment dictate that 2 — sup- 


ply bureau be loca 
JOHN V, FARWELL & CO. 
J. S. CHUMASERO, Secretary. 
Hon. J. FRANK ALDRICH, Washington, D. O.: 
Indian Bureau car buy clothing in Chicago ascheapas in New York. We 
meet New York in competition at all points throughout the country, and do 
not consider it as strong co: in cl as some 2 ae 


mpetition 
Hon. J, FRANK ALDRICH, Washington, D. C., 

The Indian supply department should be located here on economical 
gro Chicago is the most central and largest market for all commodi- 
ties needed by the department, and all the l dealers and producers of 
such supplies are here, and are in active competition, the lowest 
possible prices. The nearer the base of supplies is to the consumer the 
cheaper latter can obtain goons; be a 1,000 miles neárer the Gov- 
ernment distributing station New York, and therefore there is a great 
saving in time and money in purchasing goods here for mess 2 

SWIFT & CO. 


The following, concerning the commerce of Chicago, is taken 
from the iast annual report of the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army: 


Chicago River is the most important navigable stream of its h on the 
eate 4 t vessels 3 it leads 


garded as only a 8 Slip; there 


ele- 
to 18 


they into the bank 
es iron tie-rods about one and one-half to twice the channel 
ep The docks are backed with earth. In many cases, as 
stated, over these cheap docks, but on foundations of additional , are 
constructed warehouses, etc., that may be more or less damaged dredg- 
ing close to the dock line to deepen the channel. 


Ap 8 O 4 
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The river at numerous points, notably near Adams and Van Buren streets, 
has been contracted by 1 within the meandered lines to less than one- 
half its original width. At other places in rebuilding docks new docks have 
been constructed outside the first dockline. Abutments of bridges also pro- 
ject into the river, and piles or riprap stone have been placed in the stream 
to buttress insufficient bulkheads or docks. Bends in the river, now rigidly 
fixea by docks, of curvature with chords of sufficient length to allow the 
free passage of vessels of dimensions of twenty years ago, taken in connec- 
ep with obstrnctiye bridges, prohibit passage by the largest modern ves- 
sels. 

At the same time the increas. value of lands for other Sand Garaian a the 
mouth of the river is causing elevators, coal yards, lumber ya: and 
manufacturing establishments, dependent upon marine transportation, 
either to recede farther and farther from the mouth of the river, or to go 
elsewhere. Some establishments haye moved to South Chicago, and Wau- 
kogen and Milwaukee have also profited at the expense of 5 

Jonseguent upon this recession vessels must pass an ever-increasing 
number of ébstacles in reaching places of transfer of ‘oes. Tugs, often 
two ot them to a vessel, must be employed in all movements of vessels in 
the river above the Junction ot the two branches, and it is averred by prom- 
ment vessel-owners that the cost of moving one of the larger vessels from 
the lake to the elevators above Twenty-second street and returning it to the 
Jake is one-half the cost of AORTE the cargo from Chicago to Buffalo. 

This excessive cost, due entirely to. the obstructions in Chicago River, is 
shown by differential freights on coal and other heavy commodities to other 
harbors on the Great Lakes, compar mileage and rates, against Chicago. 

In the present condition of Chicago Riverno material widening or deepen- 
ing of the channel can be effected without great r! large propor- 
tion of the docks or bulkheads must be reconstructed, and in some cases pre- 
cautions are necessary to prevent damage to buildings if the water is ma- 
terially deepened against their foundations. 

‘There should always be atleast 2 feet of water between the bottoms of ves- 
sels and the crowns of tunnels to guard against damages to vessels by chance 
obstructions of small extent 1 cmp Merny eed over the rigid crowns. 
To secure 18 feet available water the three tunnels under the river should be 
lowered until there will be from 20 to 21 feet of water over their crowns. If 
the improvement be made on the basis of 18 feet, and the use of Chicago 
River and its branches be conceded by the United States to the State of Ili- 
nois as a drainage channel, of the capacity indicated by the State law, the 
modifications therein must be radical and costly whether the expense thereof 
be borne by the United States or the city of Chi 3 

Heretofore, under recent river and harbor acts, the United States Govern- 
ment has exercised a limited control over Chicago River. It has been sim 
a conservative control, the United States intervening only where encroach- 
ments prejudicial to the rights of the blic in the navigation of Chicago 
River were in question. Plans for bridges across Chicago River have been 
acted upon by the Secretary of War, and atleast one bridge, i ., that bridge 
or: y constructed at Canal street, has bee emned as an obstruc- 
tion to navigation by the War Department and has been altered or changed 
by the city of Chicago upon the mandate of the Secretary of War, but not 
in exact accordance with that mandate either as to or time. Shy rs 

e- 


poslc ot filth in the river, nor interfered in any way with the regulations of 
easels 


control so far as to preserve the navigation of the river from injury. 

The lake trade at this port has grown to enormous oper ae indi- 
cated by the following extracts from tables kindly furnished by Mr. John M. 
Clark, collector of customs for this district: 


Arrivals and clearances at the port of Chicago, 1892. 


Steam ves- 


Class of trade, etc. sels. 


Foreign vessels.. 


DORR EA E N Er A AA 
CLEARANCES. me | 4 | 
Coastwise trade 5, 219.8, 708, 108) 8, 729 1, 105, 020, 8, 948 4, 813, 128 
American vessels, foreign trade. 92) 67,529} 149) 53, 241 120,625 
Foreign vessels | 44 31, 352 19) 7,111 28, 463 
Poll ses ee | 5, 355 3,800,880 3,807 1,105,890] 0, 263 4, 972,216 


| 


There are twenty-seven elevators in Chicago, with an aggregate capacity 
of 30,075,000 bushels. — 


The follo amounts of breadstuffs, the chief article of Chicago export 
trade, were shipped from this port during the past year: 
5 „T bushels.. 1,344,779 
Corn do.. 44, 208, 080 
Corn barrels.. 11,655 
ats bushels.. 19,692, 560 
Rye ----d0.... 908, 701 

heat 0. . 22, 898, 543 
Wheat flour barrel. 8,450, 080 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, 


Amount of revenue collected at nearest port of entry (Chica; during 
fiscal year, $8,510, 318.50. = ** g0) 


Arrivals and clearances of vessels during the year, port of Chicago. 


Class of vessels. Arrived. Cleared. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. 
5,184 | 3,653,997 | 5,250 | 3,832,725 
— 3,554 | 1,100,177 | 8,583 | 1,118, 44f 
| 8,688 | 4,754,174 | 8,833 | 4,946,106 
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~ Receipts and shipments by lake during calendar year 1892. 
py Shi a 
0 


--- 1,883. 
137, 286 Grain... 
14, 465 

125 


S 
Miscellaneous merchan- 
1 


Total . . . 5,276, 088 
Commercial statistics of Calumet Harbor, Chicago. 


Amount of revenue collected at nearest port of entry (Chicago) during fis- 
cal year, 88,510, 818.50. $ 


Arrivals and clearances of vessels. 


Entered. 
No. | Tons. 
J 55. akc VRE S E EES E T ET 517 355,121 
BB E EE AAE E E T AET 255 | 116,659 
nau A OE ᷣ AAA 8 


Receipts and shipments by lake during the calendar year 1892. 
Tons. | Shipments: 
H rain 


Although widespread depression existed the last half of the past year’ 
which has had the effect of diminishing the number and tonnage of vessels 
entering the port of South Chicago and navigating the Calumet River, yet 
compared with the preceding year the improvement of the Calumet River 
has evidently stimulated the commerce of the port of South Chicago and 
the establishment along the banks thereof of industrial enterprises. The 
improvement, subject to the conditions recommended hereinbefore, is wort: 
of the continued aid of Congress, and the influences now at work that will 
result either in the decrease of the importance of Chicago River as a navi- 
gable stream, or in a complete change in the harbor facilities of Chicago only 
ag rear the necessity for the improvement of the Calumet and for the 
maintenance of the channels provided by the United States for the com- 
merce centering in this vicinity. 

LETTER OF COMMISSIONER BROWNING. 


The committee also recommend in the bill that the piace of purchasing 
and storing supplies be removed from New York to Chicago. It is believed 
by the Indian ce that this will be a measure of material economy in the 
cost of warehouses, and also in transportation. The following letter from 
Hon. D. M. Browning, the able and efficient Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
explains this matter: 
‘* DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
4 “OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
‘Washington, March 12, 1894, 
„Sin: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
ofthis date, inquiring what suggestion I would make in regard to the pur- 
chase and distribution of Indian supplies at a point west of New York, and 
what legislation is necessary in the premises, etc. 
"Ihave had this subject very recently under investigation by others, and 
_ have myself given it very careful consideration, the result of which was that 
Irecommended to the honorable Secretary of the Interior that the ware- 
house in New York be abandoned and that one in its place be established in 


Chicago, - 

0 Thisrecommendation was accompanied by areportshowing that the pro- 
posed change would result almost certainly in a saying to the Government 
of at least $10,000 annually, perhaps much more, t 

“At first there was but one warehouse, and that in New York, where bids 
were be and contracts made, and from which large quantities were 
shipped. There was no warehouse in the West, goods delivered at points 
west of New York being inspected and shipped from depots of varlous cities 
by an inspector appointed for the purpose. In recent years, however, goods 
delivered in Chicago and other points West have been steadily increasing 
until the number of packages and their 4 Soir considerably exceed the num- 
ber and weight of those delivered in New York, and it is no longer possible 
to inspect and ship them properly from the depots as 8 

“ At first desk room was obtained in a mercantile house in cago for the 
inspector during the shipping season, and he was given some assistance. 
‘Then a small room was d: then it was found necessary to get enlarged 
Space and more help to meet the increasing demands, so that at present two 
warehouses are in operation, one in New York during the entire year and 
one in Chicago eight months outof twelve. The cost of these warehouses 
for the — fiscal year, based upon actual expenditures up to date and 
= careful estimates for the balance of the year, will approximate as fol- 

OWS; 
New York warehouse, twelve months. 
Chicago warehouse, eight MIDUSDE SS ci ecadavcusspnectheeincecase cna 


$34, 976. 00 


uiries in 
for the 


“The rent of the New York warehouse alone is $7,600. Recent i 
Chicago developed the fact that a warehouse much better adap 
purpose than the one in New York, with more room and light, steam heat, 
and power elevator, can be obtained, and is now at the disposal of this 
ofice, for $4,500 per annum, 

"I believe, therefore, that after making aliberal allowance for all Slaten 
the entire cost of a warehous in the latter city would fall within „000, 
effecting a sa of at least $10,000. As to the com tive prices between 
New Vork and Chicago, on certain classes of goods, it is more difficult to 


form an opinion. Iam led to believe. however, upon Kine Al and from re 
resentations made to me, that prices would be about 47 Chicago as 2 
New York upon almost everyt ng. 

There can be no doubt about this ina large number of cases, because many 
articles have been and are now delivered in Chicago fully as cheap as in New 
York, and often cheaper. Such articles as agricultural implements, wagons, 
and on fixtures, glass, oils, tinware, stoves, hardware of all kinds, are 
almost invariably offered by bidders delivered Chicago in preference to 
other cities and at cooper prices, although they have the option of deliver- 
ing in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Sioux City, Omaha, or Kansas City. The goods about which there might be 
a question are such things as sugar, coffee, rice, clothing, dry goods, ts 
and shoes, hats and caps, etc., which, with some few exceptions, have here- 
tofore been delivered in New York. But in regard to even these recent ex- 

rience has led me to think there will be little, if any, difference between 

ew York and 8 Whatever difference there might be will be more 
than offset by the difference in the cost of transportation, Which, on an av- 
erage, is about 30 cents per hundred cheaper from Chicago to the various 
agencies than from New York. As about 6,000,000 pounds of freight are an- 
nually shipped from New York, the saving in the cost of transportation 
would approximate 818,000. 

Viewed from an economical standpoint, I consider the proposed change a 
wise one to make, and therefore made the recommendation to the honor- 
able Secretary of the Interior quoted in the beg! of this letter. He has 
approved this recommendation and has authorized the rental of a suitable 
warehouse in Chicago. Under this authority steps will at once be taken to 
surrender the New York warehouse and transfer the business to Chicago. 

In reply to your interrogatory as to what legislation is necessary, etc., I 
respectfully submit, in view of the action of the honorable Secretary of the 
Interior in the premises, that none is necessary. 


Very respectfull 
pape ennai D. M. BROWNING, 
Commis: ioner. 


Hon. W. S. HOLMAN, 
-Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, House of Representatives. 
(Through the honorable Secretary of the Interior.) 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as one of 
the delegation from the city of New York I desire to add a few 
words to what was so well said yesterday by my colleagues [Mr. 
WARNER and Mr. STRAUS]. I desire that this committee and 
the House shall understand that the city of New York asks for 
no special favor. We ask for no legislation for us; but we pro- 
test against any legislation adverse to our fair competition and 
our equal chance to compete for this trade. 

A careful examination of the bill now before the committee 
will disclose two facts: First, that a cheese-paring tendency is 
d veloped, an efforton the part of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs to cut down the appropriations made for the support and 
education of the Indians, and to cut down the pay appropriated 
for the superintendents of the schools. 

This in my opinion is bad policy. I believe that no appropria- 
tion heretofore made for the education of the Indians should be 
reduced in amount. I believe that men who give up their lives 
to the education of the Indian should be well and fully paid. 
AndwhenI see the appropriation for a superintendent cut down 
from $2,000 to $1,509, I believe it is an error of policy; and I 
think it is the duty of this House to show its sympathy with the 
cause of the education of the Indian by insisting on full and fair 
appropriations for the superintendence of these schools. 

hat else do we see in this measure as now offered to the 
House? Wesee a grasping tendency on the part of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs developed in two ways: First, in the 
striking out of the appropriation for the citizens’ commission, 
or for the board of citizen commissioners—a board which has 
existed and done good service ever since the year 1869.. 

Mr. LYNCH. Did I understand the gentleman to say that the 
allowance for the commission had been stricken out at the re- 
quest of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I say it is a fair presumption when we see 
a board of commissioners dropped out of existence by the failure 
to appropriaté, and when that board of commissioners exercises 
and had exercised for years past the supervision over the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, the fair presumption is that it is at 
his instance or in sympathy with his efforts that the appropria- 
tion has been stricken out. 

Mr. LYNCH. Not at all. He has had nothing to say about it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Well; whether it be so or not—whether 
Mr. D. M. Browning is in favor of wiping out the appropriation 
of $5,000 for the expenses of the board of citizen commissioners— 
I say that the appropriation should be reinstated in the bill; and 
at the proper time I shall offer such an amendment. Why? Be- 
cause this commission is composed of eight or nine citizens of 
undoubted integrity and philanthrophy; men who have studied 
for years past the welfare of the Indian; men who exercise and 
have exercised a careful scrutiny of the appointment of school 
teachers and over the giving out of contracts, and who have seen 
that the old frauds which existed have been terminated. 

Through their efforts for the last twenty-five years we hava 
seen anew system adopted, and Iam informed in letters received 
from very worthy gentlemen that all the work accomplished in 
the last twenty-five years will be rendered nugatory if this com- 
mission now ceases to exist. te 

What is asked for, then? Only $5,000—$2,000 to pay their secs 
retary or clerk and $3,000 for traveling expenses. If the meme 
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bers of this House will read the report of those commissioners 
for 1893 they can form some ideaof the good work that has been 
done by those gentlemen. i 

Now, let me come to the other question—a matter which 
without doubt does indicate, as I say to my friend who asked me 
the question a moment ago, a desire on the part of Mr. Brown- 
ing to control the Department. When we see a subordinate 
acting in direct contravention of the wishes of his superiors, 
when we see a Commissioner of Indian Affairs, an officer receiv- 
ing but $3,000 per annum, going counter to the wishes of the 
Secretary of the Interior and saying on one day, I desire no 
legislation, no legislation is necessary, because the Secretary of 
the Interior agrees with my view,” and then on the next day or 
a few days later, coming to this House and this committee and 
asking for the insertion of a provision at the end of the bill that 
the central depotand office for the giving out of these contracts 
shall be in Chicago— 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman is misinformed on that sub- 
ject. The Commissioner has made no such recommendation. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to go on. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. I did not wish that there shall be any mis- 
take about that. = 

Mr. BARTLETT. What was the gentleman's statement? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That the Commissioner made no such state- 
ment before the Committee on Indian Affairs; and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BARTLETT] is mistaken about that. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Now, let us see whether I am right or not. 
Let us see whether this contradiction is in strict accordance 
with the fact.. I did not say that he made any such representa- 
tion before the Committee on Indian Affairs. But I find this 
letter of Mr. Browning addressed to Hon. WILLIAM S. HOL- 
MAN, chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs. It is signed 
„D. M. Browning,” and is dated Washington, March 12, 1894.” 

On the 10th of March the order had been given by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior discontinuing the warehouse at the city of 
New York. Two days later, on the 12th, we find this letter, 
which is included in the report of the gentleman from Indiana 
on this bill. 

It is found on pages 4 and 5 of the report. 
says: 

In reply to your interrogatory as to what legislation is necessary, e I 


te. 
respectfully submit, in view of the action of the honorable Secretary of the 
Interior in the premises, that none is necessary. 


That is, that no legislation was necessary then. Why? Be- 
cause the New York warehouse had been discontinued. So at 
that time Mr. Browning took the position that legislation would 
be necessary unless the Secretary of the Interior had agreed with 
him in regard to the closing of this warehouse, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well,all we had before the committee as far 
as Mr. Browning is concerned, and he was before the committee, 
as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LYNCH] will remember, 
during the month of January, was that there was no necessity 
for legislation on the subject. Ido not think he mentioned the 
subject at all. 

r. PICKLER. He wrote this letter addressed to your com- 
mittee, did he not? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, whether Mr. Brown- 
ing, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, be to blame or not, 
there is no doubt that this state of facts has existed; that on the 
10th day of March the warehouse was discontinued by reason of 
the order of the Secrerary of the Interior. Two days later Mr. 
Browning said that no legislation was required. Why? Be- 
cause the Secretary of the Interior had done what he wished 
him to do; because he had discontinued the warehouse at the 
city of New York. 

We find on March 31, when the order was abrogated, a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior rescinding the order and re- 
storing the warehouse to New York; in other words, leaving 
things just as they were—restoring the status quo. Then we 
find, in view of this action taken by the . of the Interior, 
an effort made by the Committee on Indian Affairs to incorpo- 
rate a radical change of law in the appropriation bill—not leav- 
ing the law as it was, not leaving the law which was fair to New 
York and fair to St. Louis, to Chicago, Cincinnati, Omaha, and 
every other city, leaving it to the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior, but an express proviso is incorporated in this 
bill to benefit one city in this land. Now, gentlemen, I say to 

ou New York does not ask any special legislation in her favor, 
bat she protests against special legislation directed againsther. 

Yesterday there was some doubt in the minds of the commit- 
tee about who were in favor of this proposition. The gentleman 
from Chicago [Mr. GOLDZIER] who favored us with wit and 
humor at the expense of my city, disclaimed any desire on the 
part of Chicago to secure this warehouse. He disclaimed any 


Mr. Browning 


desire on the part of the State of Illinois for this legislation now 


ad ase in this bill. 

The gentleman from Iowa[Mr. HEPBURN], for whom I have the 
highest regard and for whose abilities I have the test es- 
teem, said that it was a matter of sentiment with New York. 
In other words he said that it was a mere sentiment. Does not 
the gentleman realize, however, that sentiment, true senti- 
ment, is the same as principle; and when he said that it was a 
matter of principle with the delegation from New York, he said 
what was true. 

But it was no false sentiment, and true sentimentis butanother 
name for principle; and when we object to this clause and to this 
sort of legislation, we do not speak for New York City alone, but 
for every city throughout this broad land; and I shall endeavor 
to show youin a few minutes why this legislation now asked for 
is pernicious, and why it should not be allowed to be enrolled on 
the statute book. 

The 0 from IIlinois [r ALDRICH] now comes in to- 
day and says that as a matter of right Chicago wants this legis- 
lation. I can not understand that position. I can not under- 
stand tbe position of a man from that great State of Illinois, and 
that magnificent city of Chicago, who comes here asking for 
legislation against the great competing city of this nation—leg- 
islation directed expressly against the city of New York. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the gentleman will allow me, I beg leave 
to correct him. Ididnotsay that Chicago came and ‘‘demanded 
as aright” such legislation, but I did say that it was right and 
proper on the face of it that this warehouse should go there. 

rou will see that there is quite a difference between the two 
statements. z 

Mr. BARTLETT. Very well; now, let us see; is it right?“ 
What have we here? We have a condition of affairs which ex- 
isted for years. We have a warehouse in the city of New York 
and another large warehouse in Chicago. Originally, you will 
bear in mind, that there was but one, and that was in New Vork. 
As time went on it was deemed advantageous to have another, 
but there was no express provision of law providing that the 
other should be located at New York, Chicago, or anywhere 
e 


That matter rested, as it should rest, entirely in the discretion 
of the executive officer of the Interior Department. Now, here 
we have this issue of fact, as to whether it is more economical 
that we should have a warehouse in Chicago alone, or whether 
we should have the existing system further obtain and continue; 
that is, have a warehouse in Chicago and one in New York, 
Upon that men differ. My colleague (Mr. STRAUS] has made a 
very careful examination, and yesterday submitted to this com- 
mittee his figures, which showed that the interests of economy 
demanded that the warehouse should be continued in the city of 
New York. The 5 of the Interior adds his testimony 
to that of Mr. STRAUS. The Secretary of the Interior says that 
it is in the interest of economy that this warehouse should be 
allowed to exist in the city of New York. 

What does he say? 

After careful investigation I deem it unwise to close the New York ware- 
house. While more than one-half of the Indian — are furnished at 
Chicago and in the West, we still buy yearly nearly $800,009 worth of sup- 
plies in New York and in the East. 

Bear in mind the fact that at the Chicago warehouse last year 
only $150,000 of goods were actually delivered, whereas at the 
warehouse in the city of New York $800,000 worth of supplies 
were delivered. 

But leaving this question out, admitting that arguments can 
be made on either side as to which method is in the interest of 
true economy, it is an issue of fact that can not be decided by 
this House, and which this committee should not attempt to de- 
cide. All these questions should be left to the executive officers 
of the Government. The Secretary of the Interior, the Secre- 
tary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy, and all the other 
Executive Departments should be allowed to determine such de- 
tails themselves without the interference of Congress, and I say 
to you that the insertion of any such proviso as that now asked 
by the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, providing 
3 that the appropriation of 835,000 shall not be made 
unless the central depot be established in the city of Chicago, is 
pernicious and dangerous. Why? Because it trenches on the 

rerogative of an executive officer; because it is an interference 

y the Legislature and a dictation to one of the Executive De- 
partments of the Government. That is one reason why we pro- 
test i 


There is another reason equally good, leaving aside any ques- 
tion as to the city of New York itself, and that is that here we 
have an attempt to determine an issue of fact by an act of Con- 
groan, which is all wrong in principle. ae 4 . ago Chief 

ustice Marshall said, the Congress of the ted States can 
do a great many things, but it can not alter a fact.” 
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Now, gentlemen, if you decide by this enactment that it will 
be truer economy, and cheaper, to have this warehouse at Chi- 
cago alone, and take our warehouse from us, you will not change 
the fact. You will not make it cheaper or more economical, be- 
cause by the preamble of a statute, or by any words therein con- 
tained, you can not alter the fact; you can not make that true 
economy which is false 9 you can not make that eae | 
which in reality is dear. And there are only two ways in whi 
such questions of fact should be determined. One is by the 
courts of law, and the other is by the Executive Departments of 
the Government intrusted with the discharge of such duties. 

One word before I close in defense of the city of New York. 
Something was said by the gentleman, in the course of his witty 
remarks yesterday, as to the capture of the Columbian Exhibi- 
tion by the city of Chicago. He taunted us and jeered about our 
navalreview. Now, gentlemen, when I remember that magnifi- 
cent spectacle, when on one side of the river was our great white 
squadron and on the other extended the visiting ships from all 
the great naval powers of the world, I thought it was a sight 
quite as grand and quite as worthy of national pride and pleas- 


ure as the tacle of the hundreds of thousands ing through 
the turnstiles and pouring out their shekels at 0. 
It is true that by the vote of the Congress of the United States 


it was decided that the World's Ex tion should not be held in 
that city which was designed by God and by nature as the most 
fitting spot, the imperial city of New York. But the gentleman 
should pause in his exultation and should remember what that 
World's Fair would have been if we had not sent to Chicago our 
architectsand our great ters. What would that ition 
have been without the efforts of George B. Post and Richard M. 
Hunt, and McKim, Mead & White, of New York, and Peabody 
and Stearns, of Boston? What enormity of fantastic coloring 
would have been 5 to shock the æsthetic world, if we 
had not sent to you Frank D. Millet, of New York? ` 

One word in behalf of that bod of which I am a member, the 
Tammany Hall or, tion of Democracy. It ill becomes 
the Democracy of-Cook County and the Democracy of the city 
ol Chicago to assail our serried ranks, which have borne the ban- 
ners of the Democracy through defeat and through victory for the 
last century. And whatever be said about our government in 
the city of New York, there has never yet come to pass a day in 
which our.executive chair has been by a man who was in 
sympathy with the anarchist and the communist. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Befere the gentleman takes 
his seat I should like to ask him one ee e 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Wash n? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I came in a little late, but I 
understood you, in the educational part of your remarks, to be 
finding some little fault with the Committee on Indian Affairs 
relative to the appropriation made for the superintendent of 
schools. If the gentleman from New York will turn to the bill, 


Ishould like to ask him if he does not think the amount there 


appropriated, $2,500 per annum, with traveling expenses and a 
secretary, is a sufficient amount for the superintendent of In- 
dian schools, taking into consideration the fact, which should 
be borne in mind by the committee and the gentleman from 
New York, that throughout the entire country there are man 
eminent educators who do not receive $2,500 per year salary? 
thought the gentleman from New York spoke upon that, but I 
was not sure. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to define my posi- 
tion clearly. It is this. The Committee on Indian Affairs in 
their infinite wisdom have seen fit to cut these various appro- 
priations for the education of Indian scholars, They have con- 
cluded that whereas $175 were allowed last year tosustain some 
of those scholars, this year only $167 shall be provided. There 


may be some reason for that. Some are only allowed $150. I 
to give for each child's: 


can hardly see why if it were necessary 
support and education in the year 1803, $175, it should be com- 
led to live on $167 this year. 

In regard to the question of the superintendents, my remarks 
apply to the superintendents of the various schools. The com- 
mittee in their wisdom have seen fit to determine that $1,500 a 
year in most cases should be enough. They have cut down one 
or two from $1,400 to $1,200 in pursuance of this general policy. 

Now, there is one notable exception to which I will call ation: 


n. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is no reduction in the superintend- 
ents. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman says there are none. Imade 


a careful examination yesterday of the statute of last year, and 
I haye the bill noted. 


Mr.HOLMAN. That follows from the estimate, and not from 


the action of the committee. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Iseo that the appropriation has been re- 
duced. Now, there are a number of these instances in which 
the salary has been reduced from $2,000 to $1,800 and to $1,500; 
and the only exception to such reduction we have in the case of 
the Haskell Institute at Lawrence, Kans. There the superin- 
tendent is allowed $2,000. wo Presumably because he has 
500 students. Yet the man with 100 students gets $1,500; the 
man with 250 students gets $1,500; the man with 350 gets $1,500; 
but the man who has the increase from 350 to 500 gets $500 more. 
So that the man who has 350 students as compared with the man 
who has 100 students gèts no increment, no increased pay what- 
ever. The extra number of students he has—250—assuming 
that 100 is the unit, avail him naught. 

Now, Lean notsee why the last $150, being the increase from $350 
to $500, should give to the superintendent $500 extra. I should 
like to know on what system of logic or justice or graduated 
scale this committee haye seen fit in their wisdom to give the 
susperintendent at the Haskell Institute $2,000 and none of the 
others more than $1,500? 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I think that after we have had 
two days of general debate on this bill, in which we have had 
included hes on the tariff, on the A. P. A. society, and on 
the New York warehouse, topics which certainly have no direct 
relation to the Indians, we ought to have this general debate 
closed. It seems to me that the limit of general debate upon 
this subject has gone far enough. I think allof those who have 
been storing up bile for this occasion should surely have found 
an opportunity to get it off. It is now within forty minutes of 
the time when the House will have to take a recess, and I ask 
unanimous consent thatall general debate be closed this even- 
ing when the House shall take a recess. 

Ir. WILSON of Washington. We can close debate now. 

Mr. LYNCH. With the understanding, of course, that two 
hours of debate will be allowed under the five-minute rule. 
There are five gentlemen who have engaged the time; and with 
a further understanding that there will be a liberal extension 
of time on subjects that are important. 

It seems to me that two days of general debate on subjects 
that have no particular bearing on the question presented in 
this bill ought to be enough. I think that it is fair that the 
House ought to close general debate at 5 o'clock, There will 
be no disposition to cut off debate upon any important items in 
the bill as we come to them; and I think that that will be more 
profitable debate than to pursue this way of debating the bill, 
the purpose of which seems simply to kill time or to take up 
time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we adopta 
course which has often been found very convenient and satisfac- 
tory. There are onlysome three topics which gentlemen desire 
to further debate, so far as lam aware—the schools, the bond ques- 
tion, and the New York warehouse, although I think that that 
is exhausted. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that there be 
unanimous consent given that we shall proceed with the con- 
sideration of this bill under the five-minute rule to-morrow morn- 
ing, and that when we reach these three subjects I have referred 
to that we shall pass over them until we reach the end of the bill 
and that they shall be considered afterwards and taken up for de- 
bate. We have adopted that policy very often, and it has always 
been found to work very well. We can then determine what 


amount of time shall be allowed in the discussion of those sub- 


jects. 3 
Mr. BROSIUS. “gr I ask the gentleman from Indiana and 
the gentleman from Wisconsin to withhold that request until 
nearer the hour of rising? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does the gentleman desire to speak this 
5 : 

Mr. BROSIUS. I desire to speak for a few minutes. 

Mr. PICKLER. That will not cut you off. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to state that he will 
vay A og the gentleman from Pennsylvania next to speak on 

e bill. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I am now aware; but other gentlemen may 
desire to speak. Therefore Task that the request may be with- 
held just a little. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman would 3 right after- 
wards, and his opportunity to speak would not be interfered with. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But I do not know what other gentlemen 
ae | 8 tos afterwards. 

£ 


. The Chair says he will recognize you. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But some other gentlemen thathave not pre- 
ferred requests may desire to speak. 

Mr. HO . Thope the gentleman will permit sufficient 
time to remain so I may make the request before 5 o’clock. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I only desire to trespass upon the patience of 


i) the committee long enough to record a very distinct and em- 
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tic protest against carrying the policy of economy, retrench- 
any Ariy reform tothe length of starving our educational work 
among the Indians, } . 

I am in receiptof a number of very earnest and epi’ remon- 
strances against reductions in the appropriationsfor Indian edu- 
cation from persons who are highly intelligent and well in- 
formed in relation to the situation of the Indians and their 
requirements as well as the success of our Indian policy in the 
past, and who are extremely solicitous that the Indians may con- 
tinue to enjoy the benefits which that policy has conferred and 
not havethem diminished by withholding the appropriations 
necessary to continue them. Theseletters not only express the 
views of the writers, but also convey the protest of the yearl 
meeting of the religious Society of Friends, held in Philade 
phia last month, with the hope of averting what they charac- 
terize as this threatened calamity.” N z 

I have been unable, from a cursory examination of the bill, to 
find either init or in the report accompanying itsuch information 
as would advise me of the exact amount of reduction in the ap- 
propriation relating to school work, or the particular instru- 
mentalities which have been selected as the victims of this pol- 
iey of economy. But my attention has been directed to certain 
items which have been so much reduced as to excite apprehen- 
sion among the friends of the Indians that it will seriously im- 

ir the efficiency of the educational work, especially in our 
Eastern schools. To bring these particulars into distinct view 
I want to read a letter which I have received from a very intel- 
ligent lady who is deeply interested in the welfare of the Indians 
and fully informed as to their requirements, and to whose state- 
ments great weight attaches wherever sheis known. The letter 


is as follows: 
3323 POWELTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 
Sixth Month, 2a, 1894. 
ESTEEMED FRIEND: As a member of the Religious Society of Friends, a 
body which has always felt a deep interest in the welfare and advancement 
of the Indians, I wish to protestagainst the Proponse reduction in the moneys 
available for Indian work, as shown in the Indian 55 bill, and I 
lly ask thee to use thy os to vent ſts Passage. 
ese reductions, it made, must seriously interfere withif they do not en- 
tirely hinder the good work which is being done in many directions and es- 
pecially in our Eastern Indian schools. 
To reduce the salary of the Superintendent of Indian schools, which has 
within a short time already suffered Lee and which is now barely 


adequate to secure a manof the n N and uirements for the 
office—to reduce the salaries of ths principals of the schools, in one 


case as much as $1,000, none ot them now too large; tocutin half the sum an- 
nually a) for transport: Indian children to Eastern schools, 
charety attendance consequent usefulness; to reduce 
the allowance for pupils In private Indian schools, esta! - 
thropic and not m motives; to reduce thesalariesof 

and consequently lower the standard further of the men employed in 
these important tions, andas afi climax to abolish the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners created by President Grant as part of the policy, 
which Board has rendered invaluable t gov- 


ernment without compensation, their expenses simply paid, are to 
my mind steps of mistaken and false economy as uncalled for as they are 


unwise. 

Other features of the ed bill are objectionable; notably the clause for- 
bidding Indian children have not been in the reservation schools four 
years to be taken to school 40 miles from the reservation, thus preventing 


those children where there are no schools within 40 miles from ever receiv- 
ing an education, and the clause cutting out the provision that those em- 
ployed to teach farming must be practical farmers seems to have no good 
reason for their enactment. 

I trust thou wilt see thy way clear to vote in all legitimate ways to see 
that this great wrong to the Indian service is averted, and that no measure 
of false eco: is allowed to postpone the payment of the obligation we 
owe to the Indians of our country, an obligation which years of ustice 
and neglect have brought upon us, and which will not be fully discharged 
until we make them an educated, contented, and self-respecting people. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, that letter is a better speech, by all the 
tests to which a public address could be subjected, than I am 
able to make on this subject. 

Mr. HICKS. IfI may interrupt my colleague, I have a letter 
on the same subject from an influential member of the Society 
of Friends, which I would like my colleague to read at this 


point. 
Mr. BROSIUS. With pleasure. I read: 
JUNE 7, 1891. 


DEAR SIR: Asa member of the Indian Committee of the Society of Friends 
of 1 I wish to protest against the 8 reduction in the 
ma s 3 55 iape for Indian work as shown in tho reported Indian appro- 

riations 1 
R The reduction of the salaries of the superintendent and principals of In- 

z to by the sum annually appropriated for 

Indian children to Eastern schools. reduce the salaries of 
Indian agents, and as a fit climax to abolish the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners created by President Grant as part of the policy, are to 
my mind steps of mistaken and false economy, as uncalled for as they are 
un 


We look to our Representatives in Congress to see that this at 
to the Indian service is averted, and that no other measure of false economy 
is allowed to postpone the payment of the obligation we owe to the Indians 
of our country, an obligation which years of injustice have brought upon 
us and which will not be fully discharged until we make them an educated, 
self-respecting people. 


Hon. J. D. Hicks. 


That letter, it will be seen, is substantially the same as the 
other. Now [only desire to accentuate what these Quaker ladies 


have so tfully, with so refined sense and yet so strongly 
stated, by adding the observation that the Government of the 
United States never appears at so great a disadvantage as when 
it tries to be stingy. There are agencies of a governmental 
character whose efficiency might be im by starvation with- 
out inflicting any serious injury on the country, but when you 
curtail the efficiency of the agencies which educate the pecnioot : 
this country, white, black, or 8 Joa are aiming a blow in 
dangerous proximity to the seatof life. s : 

My friends on the other side know that education is the very 
heart of the Indian policy. Any attempt to civilize the Indians 
without education must be futile. Any scheme for the elevation 
of these wards of the nation that does not include schools must 
be abortive, and the more efficient these agencies are made the 
more schools, and the better conducted the more rapid will be 
the advance in our work of civilizing the Indian. To impede 
this work, or even to moderate its pastand present rate of speed 
is not wise economy. Iam therefore opposed to any reductions 
which will curtail the efficiency of this arm of our Indian policy. 

Now, I need hardly say to my distinguished friend from In- 
diana |Mr. HOLMAN], who has charge of this bill—for I believe 
that he desires 40 make our Indian policy efficient, and to se- 
cure the least of the worst, and the most of the best results of 
that policy—I need hardly suggest to him, while admitting that 
in the matter of appropriations in all cases the greatest discrim- 
ination is cae ea et there is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth, there is that withholdeth more than is meet, yet 
tendeth to poverty.” 

_ Now, Mr. Chairman, I think economy is good, retrenchment 
is better, and reform is best, but I submit, as my humble judg- 
ment in this matter, that to cut down appropriations for the 
education of the Indians of this country is not economy, but 
wasteful extravagance. 

To impair the efficiency of the educational arm of our Indian 
policy is not retrenchment but profligate expenditure; and to cur- 
tail or impair of the instrumentalities that are designed to 
open the way of American Indian to civilized living and self- 
respecting ee is not reform, but is positive and inexcus- 
able degeneracy. Therefore I desire to unite with the friends 
of the Indian in Pennsylvania and elsewhere in an earnest re- 
monstrance against the suicidal policy of pee in our ad- 
eee page of the educational arm of our Indian policy. [Ap- 
plause, 

Mr. WANGER. Mr. Chairman, my colleague [Mr. BROSIUS] 
has very largely covered the ground to which I desired to re- 
fer. A very considerable number of the members of the Society 
of Friends, men as well as women, have written me in respect to 
what they regard as the great mistake of neglecting to provide 
for the expenses of the commission of citizens to serve without 
pay, in accordance with the provisions of the act of 1869; and 
as an appropriation for that purpose commends itself to the fa- 
yorable consideration of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LYNCH) and the gentleman from Washington [Mr. WILSON], 
who have had large experience in regard to this matter, and in- 
asmuch as the services which that commission have rendered 
to thecountry since 1869 have beenso vast and are so well — 
nized, I trust there is no question that an appropriation to this 
end will yet be included in the bill. N 

Why, sir, as I understand, it is only a few years ago at least 
in 1869—when to be an Indian agent, or to connected with 
the Indian Service, was to invite criticism and suspicion upon 
the individual holding such a position. Largely to the — — 
of these humane gentleman, serving without pay, is to be at- 
tributed the advanced standard of morality and a and in- 
tegrity in the Indian service of this country. 

I was surprised to hear from the venerable chairman of this 
committee that the committee had not reduced the pay of any 
superintendent of Indian schools below the estimate. 

Ir. HOLMAN. There is one exception. 

Mr. WANGER. I find two or three. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, there is only one exception, I think. 

Mr. WANGER. Referring to the Book of Estimates, I find 
that for the superintendent of Indian schools at Phoenix, Ariz., 
$1,800 is estimated and only $1,500 appropriated in this bill. 
At Salem, Oregon, the estimate is $2,000, while the committee 
propose to appropriate $1,500. At Genoa, Nebr., the estimate 
was $2,000, the appropriation in the bill is $1,500. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman has the Book of Estimates 
before him? 

Mr. WANGER. Yes, sir. There may be other such cases. 
These I have noticed upon a very hasty and cursory examina- 
tion. Unless the honorable chairman of the committee can 
furnish some good reason which does not now appear, it seems 
to me that a mistake has been made in cutting down these ap- 
propriations. = — 

ow, with respect to the pay of the superintendent of Indian 
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schools, $3,000, it seems to me, is a very small sum to pay a man 
of the breadth of character and experience and accomplishments 
which the individual holding this position ought to possess. It 
is no argument to say, We can find many persons of equal edu- 
cation who are not receiving that amount of pay.“ No doubt 
many individuals can be found possessing cer of the qualifi- 

cations requisite; but to get a man of well-rounded 5 

ment and fitness for the place for a less sum than $3, 18, I 
take it, not an easy matter; and as none of these reductions were 
regarded favorably by the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, and as no substantial reason is given for them, I trust 
that the pay of these officials will be as heretofore. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the gentleman allow me 
a single suggestion before he sits down, as I want to get all the 

information I can as we go along with this bill? Admitting, for 
the sake of argument, which I freely and gladly do, that the 
resent superintendent of Indian schoolsis a very able and very 
telligent educator, a man of experience and knowledge; yetit 

so happened that to-day at the Indian Department I saw a spec- 
imen of the class of work he is doing. I do not make this state- 
ment in the way of criticism; but I find that he is getting outa 
new arithmetic for the Indians, which he wants to have printed. 
Now, does not the gentleman think that any Indian child should 
be satisfied with such an arithmetic as our white children use? 

Mr. WANGER. Well, I know nothing about that. The ex- 
perience of this gentleman may have taught him that a new 
arithmetic is necessary to educate the Indian children properly. 
I take it the Commissioner of Indian Affairs ought to be a judge 
of the ent and necessity of that work. 

Mr. ON of Washington. I will say to the gentleman 
that this arithmetic has not yet been published; it will be sub- 
mitted, doubtless, to the honorable Secretary of the Interior, 
that he may determine whether it shall be published. I think 
the Indian children might very well get along with an ordinary 
arithmetic. This new superintendent, with whom I admit I am 
not personally acquainted, is no doubt a very fine educator, but 
are we not getting these Indian children a little too high up? 
Might they not be satisfied with such an arithmetic as you and 
I used when we were poyas > 

Mr. WANGER. Well, in the guise of a question the gentle- 
man has got in quite a speech. I take it, however, that it is 
entirely foreign to the present proposition, 

The Indian Commissioner and the Secretary of the Interior 
seem to think that $3,000 is a proper rate of compensation, and 
it seems to me to be a figure which should commend itself to the 
approval of a majority of the committee. 

he CHAIRMAN. If no other gentleman desires to address 
the committee the general debate will be considered as closed, 
and the Clerk will proceed with the reading of the bill by para- 
graphs for debate under the five-minute rule. 
e Clerk read as follows: 

That the following sums-be, and they are hereby, appropriata, out ofany 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of pay- 
ing the current and contingent expenses of the indian Department for the 

ear ending June, 1825, and fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various In- 

an tribes, namely: 


Mr.CRAIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if this is being 
read for debate and amendment under the five-minute rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis. 

The Clerk will proceed with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. General debate has not 
been concluded, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been. 

Mr. MAHON. When? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair announced that if no one de- 
sired to take the floor for further debate, the Clerk would read 
the bill by paragraphs under the five-minute rule. No gentle- 
man claiming the floor, the Clerk was directed to read the bill, 
and proceeded to do se. 

Mr. MAHON. Who made the motion to close debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. It did not require a motion. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. We did not hear the 
statement of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is very sorry, but it was dis- 
tinctly made. 

Mr. PICKLER. I think, Mr. Chairman, that we will accom- 
modate gentlemen with ample time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friends around me here make a proposi- 
tion which I think perhaps it would be as well to consider in 
this connection—— [Cries of Regular order!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded, and the 
Clerk will proceed with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. WILSON of Washington. The Chair announced that if 
no one desired to occupy the floor further, the reading of the bill 


would commence under the five-minute rule. Now, the Clerk 
commenced the reading and ppoceeded for several paragraphs. 
1 make the point of order that the reading can not be interrupted 
in way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that 
the gentleman from West Virginia will be allowed fifteen min- 
utes instead of confining him to the five-minute rale—— [Cries 
of ‘Regular order! d 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word; and I yield the time to the gentleman from 
Indiana to make the statement he was going to make. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Do I understand the 
Chair to hold that we are under the five-minute rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. Unquestionably. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I did not so understand 


it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair distinctly announced that if 
no gentleman desired to occupy the floor the debate would be 
considered as closed, and that the Clerk would read the bill by 
paragraphs. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Mr. Chairman, it is desirable to act with ab- 
solute fairness, and Iam sure the gentleman from Washington 
and other members of the Committee on Indian Affairs wish to 
act with absolute fairness to all gentlemen who are interested 
in the discussion. I suggost now, Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as 
two hours have already been parcelled outon the bond question 
and the school question, that on these subjects an additional 
hour be allowed when they are reached in the bill, an hour on 
each, making four hours in all. 

Mr.CANNON of Illinois. Had you not better let the general 
debate run on, on these items? You probably will not need that 
much time. 
pare 5 It can not be done. The general debate 

closed. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Isupposed, ofcourse, that the Com- 
mittee could by unanimous consent take that course. 

5 CHAIRMAN, Of course, by unanimous consent it could 
one, 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Weare trying to reach an agreo- 
ment by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. That would not give 
sufficient time, I would say to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then I will make this proposition, that the 
time be extended on each of these two propositions to an hour 
and a quarter, making two hours and a half in all, which, in- 
cluding the time already agreed to, will make five hours of gen. 
eral debate when they are reached. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. LI repeat, that will yen be mors 
time than necessary. It seems to me that it will be much better 
tolet the general debate go on now, instead of turning back after 
the bill has been read through, and picking up general debate 
on one or two Poe inthe bill. * 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam quite anxious to accommodate myself 
to what seems to be the will of the committee. But general de- 
bate has been closed, and it would require unanimous consent to 
reopen it now. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. If no objection is made there can 
be no difficulty. 

The CHAIRMAN. Several members have been insisting 
upon the demand for the regular order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There will be the utmost fairness in the mat- 
ter of debate. There is no disposition to cut anybody off. 

Mr.CANNON of Illinois. Do I understand that you submit a 
proposition that these two matters be passed over until the bill 
is entirely finished and then return to them? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That was my first suggestion; but I find that 
there is objection to it. Lask that the reading go on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wili proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For pay of fifty-six agents of Indian affairs 


Mr. REED. Does the gentleman from Indiana think we ought 
to go on to-night, under the circumstances? I do not think it is 
right to do so, for whatever is passed now will be without the 
full knowledge of the House. There was no expectation of such 
1 as this. There is no quorum present at this time, evi- 
dently. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair submitted the question of clos- 
ing the general debate to the House. 

Fir. REED. Oh, I did not in the least question the action of 
the Chair. I was simply stating what the result would be, that 
is all; not that the Chair had anything to repent of. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman intimates that the House 
should not proceed without a quorum? 
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Mr. REED. It is a quarter to 5 now. If it was not so near the 
time for taking the recess I should not even mention that. I 
tu t that the matter = to go over until to-morrow. If 
it involved any very great loss of time I should not interpose. 

Several MEMBERS, ‘Regular order.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman— 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON] withdraws his pro forma amendment, the question is 
on the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. REED. Then we will havea vote on the pro forma amend- 
ment, if the gentlemen desires to go on under these circum- 


stances. 

Mr. PICKLER. I think there will be no difficulty about this 
if we can agree upon some time. I should like toask how many 
gentlemen think they want more time than they will get under 
the five-minute rule? I presume the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MAHON] wants some time. 

Mr. MAHON. Twenty minutes. 

Mr. PICKLER. How much time does the gentleman from 
West Virginia want, otherwise than he would get under the five- 
minute rule? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. In the first place, I had 
an understanding with the Chair that I was to be recognized, 
and have been waiting here all the time, and when the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania closed his remarks the Chair announced 
that general debate was closed. I did not hear the agreement 
that was made, if there was any. à 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated the matter distinctly 
and gave the gentleman ample time. 

Mr. PICKLER. The Chair said if there was no more general 
debate we should proceed with the reading of the bill. I heard 


that. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I did not hear it at all. 
I was waiting to be recugnized. 

Mr. PICKLER. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I wanted the whole hour 
that I was entitled to. 

Mr. PICKLER. That would only make an hour and fifty min- 


utes. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I might notoccupy the 
entire time. 

Mr. PICKLER. How much time does the 
Illinois [Mr. hona want? Does he want an 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Yes. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. The 
regular order is the vote on the pro forma amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois |Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. REED. I suggest to the gentleman from Indiana that 
the committee rise, and that whatever arrangement is made be 
made in the presence of the full House. That would be more 
equitable. Otherwise I shall have to call for a vote on the pro 
forma amendment, and that would end tho proceeding. I do 
not want to do that unless it is necessary. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. SAYERS. I suggest to the gentleman from Illinois that 
he withdraw his pro forma amendment. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, yes; I withdraw it. 

The motion of Mr. HOLMAN was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts, chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 

rted that that committee had had under consideration the In- 
Risa appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


entleman from 
our? 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. COCKRELL, for this evening's session, on account of 
sickness. z 

To Mr. COBB of Alabama, for this evening's session. 

4 zo Mr COOMBS, for this evening’s session, on account of ill 
ealth. 

To Mr. LYNCH, for this evening’s session, on account of im- 

rtant business. 

5 vee HOHEN . Iask thatthe House now take a recess until 
o'clock. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana[Mr. BROOK- 
SHIRE] will perform the duties of the Chair at the evening ses- 
sion. If there be no objection, the Chair will now declare the 
House in recess instead of waiting until 5 o'clock. 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the House took 
a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 
8 o’clock p. m. by Mr: BROOKSHIRE as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro 9 The House is in session in pur- 
suance of clause 3, Rule © 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for consid- 
eration of bills on the Private Calendar under the rule. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. TARSNEY in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the order 
of proceedings be changed to-night, and that the bills on the 
Calendar be called in their order, that the Clerk announce the 
number of the bill and the name of the member who introduced 
it, together with the Calendar number, and the name of the 
member who made the report; and in the absence of those mem- 
bers that the bill be laid aside without prejudice; and that we 
proceed down the Calendarin that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee has heard the request of 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JONES, I object. 

Mr. CLARK of uri. - I hope the gentleman will not ob- 
ject. Let us get to those bills that ought to be passed. 

Mr. JONES. I think those gentlemen ought to come here. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I suppose that settles it; but there 
are lots of bills that ought to be passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HARRIET WOODBURY. 

A bill (H. R. 811) to pension Harriet Woodbury, of Windsor, Vt. 

The bill was read at length. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read as 
follows: 
aan line 5 strike out the word “regulation” and insert the word limita- 


Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I think the amend- 
ment was adopted on last Friday night, and the question was 
pending on laying aside the bill with a favorable recommenda- 


on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk informs the Chair that the 
amendment was not agreed to. The question is on the amend- 
ment read by the Clerk. 

The amendment was agreed to. p 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying aside the biil 
with a favorable recommendation. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. JONES. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 20, noes 5. 

Mr. JONES. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will appoint tellers. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana, Mr. MARTIN, and the gentleman from 
Virginia, Mr. JONES, will please act as tellers. 

Tellers took their places, and pending the count, 

Mr. DINGLEY said: Mr. Chairman, one moment. 
like to make a suggestion. It is obvious at present there is no 
quorum here. ould it not be well, by unanimous consent, to 
pass this bill over at present without 1 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. This bill is one of a very large 
clas; pensioning women. s 

The CHAIRMAN. This is not open to debate. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know it is not debatable. I think 
the bill will be withdrawn. 

Mr. TATE. Task unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

CORNELIA DE PEYSTER BLACK. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3156) granting a pension to Corneliade Peyster Black, widow of 
Henry M. Black, late colonel of the United States Army, de- 
ceased. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. JONES. I ask for the reading of the report in that case. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. It has been reached 
several nights, and I was requested by the author of the bill to 
ask that it should not be considered inhis absence. I ask unan- 
imous consent that it again be passed over. 

Mr. PICKLER. Whose bill is this? 


I would 
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Mr. MOSES. It is a bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE]. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

MARY E. TRICKEY. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1196) to restore Mary E. Trickey and children of Hartwell M. 
Trickey to the pension rolls. : 

Mr. HARE. ie Chairman, in view of the objection that has 
been urged heretofore against the consideration of this bill, and 
in the absence of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE}, 
who is very much interested inits favorable consideration, Ias 
that it be laid aside without prejudice. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


MARTHA E. MILLER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2908) restoring the pension of Martha E. Miller. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. JONES. I ask thut the report be read in this case. 

The report was read. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
that bill also be passed over without prejudice. 

There was no objection and it was so ordered. 


MADISON A. THOMAS. 


Tha next pension business on the Private Calendar was a bill 
(H. R. 1112) to correct the military record of Madison A. Thomas. 


Be it enacted, ett., That Madison 
bo pat ota ware 5 Indiana beige nae 
of all penalties, deprivations, and other 
suffered by him by reason of the charge of desertion sopane mili- 
record about and after the close of the war of the re m, and the * 20 


tary 
ferent officers of the United States are hereby authorized 
settle with and pay him for all bounty and back pay that he wou d be en- 
titled to if no such charge existed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment rec- 
ommended by the committee. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Lin after the word “rebellion,” strike out the wo! “and the differ- 
ent cs A ‘of the United States are hereby authorized and T uiread to 


settle with and him for all bounty and back pay that he woul 
tled to if no such: charge existed,” and insert, Frovided, That no pay or 
emoluments shall accrue by virture of the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr, JONES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the report 


in that case read. 
The report {by Mr. BRETZ) was read as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 
1684) to correct the military record of Madison A. Thomas, submit the fol- 


owing report: 

: The record of this soldier, Madison A. Thomas, as obtained from the War 
De ‘ment. shows that he enlisted and was mustered Into Company G, 
Dalrty fourth Indiana Volunteers, on September 23, 1861, to serve three 
years; that he reénlisted and was again mustered into the same company as 
a veteran on December 14, 1863, and that his record as a soldier was good 
until February 5, 1865, when at Brazos Santiago, Tex., where his command 
was then stationed. he is reported to have deserted. On April 2, 1865, he vol- 
untarily returned tohis command, being after the proclamation made March 
11, 1865, by the President; that he then continued with his command until 


December 1, 1865, when at Camp Steele, Tex., he is reported to 
nave: — — from his command, which was retained inservice until 
February 3, 1866, and to which he never returned. 


The soldier made application to the United States War Department for 
the correction of nis tailitary record and for an honorable discharge, but 
this was refused on the technical ground that, under the law, ap tothe 
forego: facts, the Department had and has no legal authority to give the 
relief —. 5 for the reason that, altho his first absence was cured by his 
on aforesaid, yet that cure or pardon 
the service un 


7, 1865, while 
others of his 


rmitted by the commissioned officer ha cha: of the 
Mexico, and having done so Mer Perom ea to 
one. 


main in 
dad that no escort could return for some days, when he learned he was re- 
rted as a deserter and dropped from the rolls of his company. On learn- 
— amation he at once returned to his command at 
ity. He had never intended at.any time to desert his 
f return to his 8 he was reinstated in his command 
and continued to serve faithfully until long after the war had, in fact, closed; 
December 1, 1865. 
è soldier, knowing that the war was over in which he had served for 
—.— ‘than four years, and that all ce to the United States had 


Mexican er, beyond which the war between Mexico and ian’s 
army „left his command an said war, re 
eo ee ree Oy 
on the o 5 on a 
88 which service he finally left an Indiana, some 


eighteen months after the discharge of his co: 
o comrades of the soldier, Amos M: and C. B. Porter, who 
served with him, residing near to him, also testify substantially the same 


f 

facts, and also say that he was a first-class soldier and always performed his 
duty as such except the two absences referred to. 

In view ofthe long and faithful service ofthe soldier, his explanation of 
his first absence, his on by the President's proclamation, and the ex- 

lanation of his last a! o. your committee do not believe he had a criminal 

tent to desert and therefore recommend the pass of the bill, with an 
amendment by striking out all after the word "re ” in line Sand insert 
the following: Provided, That no pay or emoluments shall accrue by 
of the passage of this act... 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on Jaying this bill aside 
to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 


pass. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, when this bill was last before 
the committee for investigation there were some defects in the 
testimony which the chairman of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, as I remember, said he would try to supply by the 
next meeting. I should be very glad to hear from the gentle- 
man on that subject and to learn whether he has obtained that 
testimony ornot. I think he asked himself to have the bill 
laid aside for the purpose of securing further evidence. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I forget the particular point that 
was raised. f 

Mr. JONES. The defect in the testimony was this: The com- 
mittee from their report seemed to believe that these two de- 
sertions which they describe as “absences” were accounted for. 
The point was made a week ago that that accounting was done 
by the deserter himself and that the only proof as to his inten- 
tions when he left, and as to the reasons why he was unable to 
rejoin his command, was furnished by his own testimony, and I 
understood the gentleman from Indiana to say that he knew the 
two witnesses who were said to have testified in the case, but 
who did not accompany this man,as I understand, acrossthe Rio 
Grande, and therefore could not have known what obstacles 
were in the way of his return to his command—and that he would 
undertake to furnish this committee with their testimony on this 
point. The gentlemanasked that this case be laid aside in order 
that he might reSxamine the evidence and put himself in apo- 
sition to satisfy this committee that the soldier was not in re- 
ality a deserter. A 

r. MARTIN of Indiana. Iam sorry to confess, Mr. Chair- - 
man, that at this moment I forget the exact point made, though 
it seems to me that the question was put to me on last Friday 
night by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STALLINGS] as to 
the exact time of the return of this man after his first going 
across the Rio Grande into Mexico. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I think I asked the gentle- 
man this question. In your report goue committee claim that 
the absence of this man across the Grande for two months 
was an unavoidable absence; that, having gone overon a sort of 
foray, he could not get back. I asked whether that alleged fact 
rested simply on his own testimony, or whether he was corrob- 
orated as to that particular statement by other witnesses. That 
was the point I made and that I asked to be enlightened upon. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. By reference to the report it will 
be seen that this man returned on the-2d of April. ə Presi- 
dent's proclamation was issued on the 10th day of March, 1865, 
giving, I think, until the 10th day of ray hee return, and as soon 
as this man heard of the proclamation he did return. I have 
examined the testimony, and I find that the two witnesses, C. 
B. Porter, who lives at Landis, in Grant County, Ind., and 
Amos Manning, who lives, I think, in Warren County, Ind.— 
both towns being withinaradius of 20 miles from my.own home— 
have testified pointedly to the same facts, though not quite so 
fully as the beneficiary himself. 

The testimony does not state whether they were with Thomas 
at his crossing the river or not, but it does state positively that 
he did go with a detail to the river for the pur of guarding 
some wagons that had gone to get water, and that in company, 
I think, with a couple of others of the same command, with the, 
permission of the officer in charge of the detail, they crossed 
the river into Mexico for some purpose, I believe for the pur- 
pose of getting some liquor; I think theaffldavits state that fact. 

Mr. CABANISS. I think this committee ought to have some 
information about the second time that this soldier absented 
himself. The first case seems to have been cured by his return 
before the expiration of the time fixed in the President's proc- 
lamation. The proclamation gave, I believe, until the 10th of 
May, aud he returned on the 2d of April. But the difficulty in m 
mind is as to the second desertion. This man left his comman 
some time in December, 1865, months after the termination of 
hostilities in the civil war, but some time anterior to the mus- 
tering out of his company. Now, I desire to know when his 
company was mustered out. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I will give you that information. 
To resume where I left off, and pursuing the story for only a 
moment longer, these men on returning from the Rio Grande 
found that the detail in charge of the water wagons had returned 
to camp, and they were afraid to venture back to the command, 
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a distance of some 4 miles, for fearof being captured. The three 
witnesses speak pointedly in regard to that matter, and state 
that this man did return to his command on the 2d day of April, 
and he remained with the command until about the Ist of Decem- 
ber, 1865. 

Now, let me remind gentlemen that this soldier enlisted in 
September, 1861. He served in the Thirty-fourth Indiana, one 
of the best regiments in the war from that State, until in 1863— 
I think it was in the fall of that year—he retnlisted—* veter- 
anized ” for a period of three years or during the war.” He 
served until this leaving of hiscommand of which I havespoken. 
Then he served on until the 1st day of December, 1865, when he 
crossed the Rio Grande River and engaged in the Mexican war. 

The question was asked me the other night on which side he 
5 One statement in his own affidavit would seem to 
leave that matter in doubt; but the second statement makes it 
appear that‘he served on behalf ofthe Liberals. One of his com- 
rades testifies also that he served with the Liberals in resisting 
Maximilian. The other one testifies that he served on the side 
of Maximilian. As a matter of course, this information must 
have been derived from some other source. I am inclined to 
believe from all the testimony (not knowing anything about the 
matter personally) that he served in that war on behalf of the 
Liberals and nst : i 

The evidence then goes on to show that about the last day of 
December he undertook to return to his command, and then 
found that he had been marked as a deserter and was likely to 
be prosecuted. With this information, fearing to venture back 
into camp, he shipped upon some schooner and never returned 
to his command; and that command was mustered out on the 
5th of February, 1866. From the time that he left his command 
the second time until his company and regiment were mustered 
out was a od of about sixty days. Now, those gentlemen 
who served in the war will recollect well how often the question 
was-discussed what was the meaning of that term “ three years 
or during the war.” 

In view of this soldier's long service and of the fact (as to 
which many gentlemen present here on the floor to-night will 
bear me out) that many of the soldiers really felt that their 
time of service was up when the war was over, as it undoubtedly 
was up on the Ist of December, 1865—in view, I say, of the 
long service of this soldier and the further fact that these two 
comrades testify so pointedly about his absence and his return, 
and in view of the fact that eighteen other members of his com- 

y, quite a number of whom have petitioned Congress to re- 
ieve him from the charge of desertion, state that they do not 
believe he intended to desert on-the occasion of either of these 
absences, I think I am entirely justified in accepting the state- 
ment of his comrades as a basis for my vote, backed as it is by 
his own testimony and the testimony of two men whom I know 
to . Thus supported, I feel warranted in voting for 
this bill. 

I have thus laid all the facts, so far as J know them, before the 
committee. I do not make a special point on this measure or 
insist out of reason that it should be adopted. Yet I feel 
clear in my Own mind that I shall be entirely justified in voting 
that this soldier, in view of his long service and in view of the 
testimony of hiscomrades, did not commit the crime of desertion 
at least so far as intent was concerned. The question of intent 
determines whether a crime was committed or not; and I do not 
believe that this soldier intended to desert his command or in- 
tended to defraud the Government of the United States out of 
the service which undoubtedly under the law and under his oath 
he owed toit. [Cries of Vote!” Vote!“ 

Mr. STALLINGS. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MARTIN] a question before he sits down. What 
time was this regiment mustered out? 3 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. February 5, 1866. 

Mr. STALLINGS. It was a volunteer regiment? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STALLINGS. So that he had not re&nlisted as a sol- 
dier in the regular Army at the time of the second desertion? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. No, sir; he was not a bounty 
jumper” in any sense of the word. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Indiana 

Mr. MARTIN] says he feels justified upon this testimony in vot- 

g for the passage of this bill. Atthe last night session of the 
House this bill was under discussion and was considered for 
some considerable length of time. The eee as I have 
already stated, which I then urged to the bill was the fact that 
there was no testimony in this record showing that this soldier 
left his command with the intentof returning to it. 

During that discussion I asked the gentleman from Indiana 
whether he could say from his own knowledge, this man being 
ta constituent of his and known to him personally, as were also 

he witnesses who testified for him, that these witnesses were 


informed as to the intention with which this man left his com- 
mand, and that when he left he honestly intended to return. 
The gentleman from Indiana on that occasion said that he was 
not prepared to answer that question. Let me read from the 
RECORD what his statement was, in order that I may not do the 
gentleman the slightest injustice: 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I do not want tomake any statement here that I 
am not absolutely certain of. I want the committee to have full knowledge 
of all the facts before they take action, and therefore I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the further consideration of this bill be postponed; in other words, 
that it be wit wn without losing its place on the Calendar, and in the 
meantime I wili examine this evidence. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not understand that the gentleman 
from Indiana has any further information on this subject than 
that which is embodied in the report. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Will the gentleman allow me a 
moment? The question was asked about what the other com- 
rades of this soldier testified. T said I could not recollect. 

1 JONES. But that you would examine and inform your- 
elf. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana, That I would examine the testi- 
mony, and I have done so. 

Mr. JONES. Iam, ofcourse, always ready toaccept any state- 
ment the gentleman makes, and his understanding and mine 
may not have been exactly the same. I understand now from 
the gentleman’s statement just made that these wituesses do not 
know anything about it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I did not say that. 

Mr. JONES. I infer from your statement that such is the 
case, because one witness, as you admit, testifies that the de- 
serter served upon the side of the Liberals in the Mexican war, 
and the other that he served upon the side of Maximilian. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Les, sir. 

Mr. JONES, Now, these two witnesses, brought here to es- 
tablish the circumstances under which the deserter left his 
command, and also to establish the reason why he did not re- 
turn to that command, swear to opposing state of facts, one that 
he served with Maximilian, and the other that he served with 
the Liberals; consequently they could not have knownanything 
about the subject, except possibly from hearsay, and on that tes- 
timony the committee is asked to come to the conclusion that 
this man could not bly return to his command, having left 
it, as I contend, without any intention of returning. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit to the committee that the only 
testimony before it as to the intention of the man, as to the pur- 
pose with which the man twice deserted, and as to the reason 
why he did not return, is his own unsupported, unaided testi- 
mony; and for one I am not willing to vote to correct the mili- 
tary record of any man who having once deserted and been par- 
doned and permitted to return to his command, then deserted 
the second time, and who can furnish no evidence but his own 
unsupported testimony to prove his statements. I will never 
agree to correct the military record of a deserter and give him 
a pension on his own unsupported testimony as to the reasons 
which induced him to absent himself from his command and 
those which prevented his return thereto after the lapse of a 
reasonable period. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit that the testimony, so far as the 
report goes, of the two witnesses, simply shows that he was a 
good soldier and served fora time in the Army. They do not 
undertake to show the motives which actuated him when he left 
the Army, or the reasons which prevented his return, and the 
testimony after all shows simply that he deserted, that he was 
not in the Army when he should have been there; that he served 
in the Army for a certain time after enlisting; that hedeserted, 
returned to the command after the President’s proclamation 
permitting him to do so; that he again deserted and went into 
Mexico, and connected himself with one of the armies fighting 
in that country. 

These comrades did not desert with him; they were honorable 
soldiers; they did not go to Mexico, and knew nothing of his ac- 
tions when absent save what they may have learned from him. 
These are the men who are brought forward to show the intent 
of this soldier at the time of his desertion. 

I am not willing to pension a man on such slipshod testimony 
as that. Iam not willing to take the testimony of a man who 
has been shown to have deliberately deserted twice. The testi- 
mony of the two witnesses who are supposed to support the de- 
serter’s statement is of no value. They knew nothing of the cir- 
cumstances under which he deserted, and besides they flatly con- 
tradict each other upon a material point. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, a word only in an- 
swer to the tleman. The suggestion made by the gentleman 
from Virginia is, I think, a little too broad. I only made the 
suggestion that one of them supposed that he served on the Lib- 
eral side, from information that he had. 

Now, the gentleman knows, as well as can be known by any- 
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body, that as to these men they can hardly have had personal 


knowledge. 

Mr. JONES. Then, could they have had personal knowledge 
as to the obstacles which are alleged to have prevented his re- 
turn to his command? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I think so. 

Mr. JONES. Howcould they possibly have had any such per- 
sonal knowledge? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying the bill aside 
with a-favorable recommendation. 

Mr. JONES. I moveas a substitute for the motion that the 
bill be reported to the House with the recommendation that it 
lie on the table. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 
9, nays 51. 

Mr. JONES. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum is made. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I desire to ask who makes the 
point of no quorum? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia[Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Does the gentleman feel like insist- 
ing upon it? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana, 
ment! 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from ag om l MAR- 
TIN] and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JONES] will take 
their places as tellers. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, in deference to the 
rights of other gentlemen here, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be withdrawn from further consideration—that it 
be passed without prejudice, 

r. HEARD. I want to say plese Mr. Chairman, that I 
shall oppose passing over any of these ills without prejudice, 
when ay are been once or twice or thrice discussed here, con- 
suming a large portion of the time for several evenings. If the 
gentleman makes the motion that this bill be passed over with- 
ons pees I move, as an amendment, that this bill be placed 
at the foot of the Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed without prejudice. 

Mr. HEARD. I object, unless he couples with it the propo- 
sition that it go to the foot of the Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made, and the gentleman 
from Indiana and the gentleman from Virginia will take their 
places zs tellers. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I ask leave that the bill be passed 
over, not asking that it be passed without prejudice—simply ask- 
ing that it is passed over. 

e CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the next bill. 


LOUISA B. HULL. 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3693) 
granting a pension to Lucinda B. Hull, widow of James E. Dar- 


row. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is ot directed to 
place upon the invalid pension roll of the United States, subject to the limi- 
tations of the general law. the name of Lucinda B. Hull, widow of James E. 
Darrow, late of ene D, Thirty-third Iowa Infantry Volunteers, at the 
rate of $12 per mont 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommended the follow- 
ing amendment: 


Strike out the word “ Lucinda” in line 5, and insert in lieu thereof the 
word * Louisa.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment, 
Mr. STALLINGS. I ask for the reading of the report. 
Mr. JONES. There are two reports on this bill. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Iask for the reading of both of them. 
The CHAIRMAN. The reports will be read. 

The report by Mr. LACEY was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H, R. 
3693) grant a pension to Louisa B, Hull, submit the following report: 

This is a bill to grant a pension to Lucinda B. Hull. There is an error in 
the bill, the name of Mrs. Hull being Louisa. The bill should be corrected 
in that 8 

Mrs. Hull was the widow of James E. Darrow, of Company D, Thirty - 
third lowa Infantry. and as such widow was granted a pension under oer - 
tificate 70080. Her husband died in the United States service. Subse- 
—— she remarried to amin Hull, from whom she was afterwards 

vorced on her own application on 8 of desertion. Her decree of 
divorce is filed with the committee. She is now very poor and advanced in 
years, and her restoration to ie pennon roll is recommended. 

She remarried September 9, 1 amin Hull, whom she married as 
her second husband, was also a soldier. Since the said divorce said Hull 
remarried and died, leaving a widow surviving him. Her first husband died 
April 28, 1864. Her divorce was granted September 13, 1880, by the district 
court of Lyon County, Kans. 


After using all this time in argu- 


Your committee recommend that the bill do pass after being amended by 
Louisa in place of Lueinda“ in line 5. A 
read " Granting a pension to Louisa B. Hull.” canes come pty 

The views of the minority (by Mr. MCDANNOLD) were read, 
as follows: z 

The minority of the Committee on Invalid Pensions submit the following 
statement of thet views in to the bill (H. R. 3692) resto = 
— of setae B. Hull; aai ‘ f si npon 

e mino: have expressed their views in this class of cases in report 601 

on the bill — to pension Martha E. Miller. That statement is equally a 
p! this case, ane fa as follows: 1 0 
r pose of this to restore her to the pension roll the same as if 
— — — iae widow of the soldier whose name she voluntarily surren- 

To this bill is to nullify for the benefit of this one individual the sub- 
stantial limitation of the general laws that the pension of soldiers’ wid- 
ows who have remarried shall cease. 

The objections to be urged against such bills as this are numerous. In the 
first place, it makes an exception of a case which is in nowise exceptional. 
There may be varying degrees of destitution in different cases, but it may 
be fairly stated that all cases of widows who have remarried and be- 
come husbandless, by reason of death or divorce, present the same substan- 
Ba 8 4 

any ow so situated should be restored to pension all widows so 
situated should be restored, and this by general enactment and not by in- 
dividual private bills, whereby those who may happen to have a friend to 
espouse their cause secure a benefit which the modest and the unknown 
never think of seeking. Special pension acts are justifiable only in cases 
which are essentially exceptional, and should not be used to mt to one 
that which is denied to the many, whose situation is precisely the same, 
But aside from this consideration, however, the soldier's widow who re- 
marries voluntarily 8 her pension, because she prefers to do so. 

The Government can not become an insurer tan unfortunate termi- 
nation of this second matrim: venture either by divorce or death. To 
restore pension in case of divorce is to en remarried widows to seek 


divorces, and, in any event, it is to give them an ostensible claim upon the 


water's death and memory, which they have long since renounced by pref- 


ce, 
Furthermore, it is not to be assumed that e of this character is 
in the line of justice or of honor to the soldiers themselves, or that it is 
n y red or favored by the soldier classes. A contribution from 
the public Treas to the support of the widow of the soldier, so long as 
she remains his widow, every soldier, perhaps, desires, and the common 
consent of the nation forthirty years has sanctioned this; but that each sol- 
dier looks forward to and desires that his services and his memory shall be 
the basis of a pension to his wife at some remote day, beyond an interven- 
period of matrimonial alliance with some other husband, is by no means 

self-evident or fairly to be presumed. 

M. R. BALDWIN, 

OC. J. ERDMAN, 


JOHN J. MCDANNOLD. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this bill belongs toa large class 
of bills on the Calendar, and now awaiting consideration by this 
committee. I do not pro at this time to say anything upon 
the . of the general policy of pensioning widows who have 
remarried and thereby lost their pensions, but I do want to catl 
the attention of the committee to the report in this particular 
ease; not the minority report, but the report of the majority of 
the committee. The 3 report is very full and quite ex- 
haustive, and I think places this case in its true light before the 
committee. The minority report deals with the general sub- 
ject; but I want to call the committee's attention to the report 

tself. It is a very short report, a very meager report, a very 
unsatisfactory report. 

In the first place it does not say how long this soldier, upon 
account of whose services this pension is asked, served his coun- 
try. The report merely says that this woman's husband died in 
the service of the United States and that subsequently she mar- 
ried Benjamin Hull, from whom she was afterward divorced or 
her own application on the ground of desertion. 

As I have said, the report does not state when her husband 
entered the service, how long he served, whether he died from 
wounds or disabilities incurred in the service, or what was the 
cause of his death; but simply states that he died in the service. 
It shows, however, short as itis, that she was married Septem- 
ber 9, 1865, very shortly after the close of the war. Her first 
husband died Apra 28, 1864. She remarried very shortly after 
his death. A divorce was granted from her second husband 
September 13, 1880, by the district court of Lyon County, Kans. 
That is everything to be found in the report, except the state- 
ment that she is poor and advanced in years. That is all that 
is said about her condition. 

Now, I submit that there is nothing in the world exceptional 
set forth in this report. As I have occasion to say before, 
there are hundreds and thousands of widows who stand exactl 
in the same position that this one does, very poor and advance 
in years. This is not a case, it must be remembered, where 
the second husband died. The woman who wishes to be repen- 
sioned merely got a divorce from her second husband. He re- 
married, and lived until his death with his second wife. 

I take it, from this state of facts, that this woman was as much 
in fault as the husband from whom she secured adivorce. [Cries 
of “Oh!” on the Republican side.] He managed to live in 
pos with his second wife, itseems. She merely concluded, I 

magine, that she needed a pension more than she did a hus- 
band. The short period intervening between the death of her 
first husband and her second marriage eloquently attests how 
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she revered the memory of the dead soldier, for whose services | We have several bills of this character before the committee. 


she now thinks she should be pensioned. È 

There is not a word to show when she married him, and there 
is not a word to show how long he served his country. The re- 
port simply says that she married him, and that he died; and 
also that she lived with her second husband fifteen years. Now, 
after having secured a divorce from this second husband, she 
comes and asks to be put back on the pension roll. It seems to 
me, gentlemen, if you are going to put this widow on the pen- 
sion roll, there is not one in the whole country who stands in 
similar circumstances that ought not to be treated in the same 
way I have discovered since last Friday night, after an ex- 
amination of such records as I had access to, that there are a 
great many more of these widows than the gentleman from In- 
diana thin Of course I understand that his statement then 
made was merely conjecture. : 

Mr. CANNON of Tilinoia, Does not my friend think that all 
eases similar to this should be put on the list? 

Mr. JONES. Where a woman remarries and was afterwards 
divorced? ; 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. JONES. All cases such as this one now under considera- 
on? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. All cases of this kind; where they 
are indigent. 

Mr. JONES. Most decidedly I do not. When a woman re- 
marries and thereby loses her pension, and then for some fault 
of her own it may be is able to secure a divorce from her sec- 
ond husband, I do not think thatshe ought to bə put back on 
the pension roll on account of the services of her first husband. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. But that is not this case. 

Mr. JONES. That is this case. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman draws somewhat on 
his imagination. It is not so stated in the report. 

Mr. JONES. It shows the grounds on which she got a di- 


voree 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Was it her fault? 

Mr. JONES (continuing). Oh, it was on the ground of deser- 
tion. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Who deserted? 

Mr. JONES. I do not know who deserted. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] The report, asI have said, is not explicit, and 
I have drawn my own inference from all the facts. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Then, you understand she obtained 
a divorce from her husband on the ground of her desertion? 

Mr. JONES. I know this, that this woman remarried, and 
subsequently was divorced from her second husband. I know, 
further, that the second husband remarried, and had no difficulty 
in living with his second wife. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman objects on another 

round also. As I understand him, that report does not show 
fhat her first husband died but once. How many times does the 
gentleman want him to die? 

Mr. JONES. If the gentleman understood me to say any such 
absurd thing, I am sure his understanding is very different from 
that of other gentlemen on this floor. I am not responsible, how- 
ever, for how the gentleman understood me. Idid not make any 
such assertion as that. I oppose this claim, Mr. Chairman, on 
the ground that there is nothing exceptional in this woman's 
case, nothing that gives her aclaim over that of thousands of 
other women equally needy. It makes no real difference who 
procured the divorce in this case. It was procured, and this 
woman would now like to profit by that fact. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, [ shall occupy the attention of 
the committee but a moment; in view of the fact that there are 
several bills of this kind and that there has been a majority and 
also minority report in this case, if it is the opinion of the House 
that the Committee on Invalid Pensions should not report any 
more bills of this kind, we ought to know it. 

Now, as to the criticism of the report. I can hardly call ita 
criticism. It is simply an ignoring of the clear statement of the 
report itself. 

he report says that this woman is old, that she is poor, and 
that she was the wife of a soldier during the war; that her hus- 
band died in the service; that she got a pension, and that after 
the war closed she remarried another man, who subsequently 
deserted her, leaving her in destitution. She has taken care 
of herself all these years. 

Mr. HUDSON. She was not divorced from her first husband, 
the soldier, was she? . 

Mr. LACEY. No, sir; she was divorced from her second hus- 
band. The report, however, does not show one thing to which 
the gentleman from Virginia calls attention. the fact that she 
married her first husband before the war; but the evidence be- 
fore the committee does show that fact, and that she was his 
wife during his service. He enlisted in 1862 and died in 1864. 
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It has been the policy heretofore, both in Republican and in - 
Democratic Congresses, to recommend this class of cases, where 
the woman is in destitute circumstances, as fit subjects for the 
bounty of the nation, and I do not believe that this body will 
change that policy now, notwithstanding the perfect satisfac- 
tion with which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JONES] takes 
an opposite view, and notwithstanding the fact that one or two 
members of the Committee on Invalid Pensions have filed a mi- 
nority report. è 

I hope that we shall have a vote, and that the committee will 
be instructed to bring in the remainder of this class of bills 
which are now pending before them and have them disposed of 
by the House. 

Mr. HUDSON. In other words, you wish this body to deter- 
mine whether or not a woman, the widow of a deceased soldier, 
should be debarred from any consideration at the hands of Con- 
gress because she has had the audacity to marry somebody else 
at some period after her husband’s death, although she was a 
soldier's wife during the war. 

Mr. LACEY. My idea is that matrimony ought to be encour- 
aged; that if a widow, a comparatively young, woman, is left 
alone and she takes a second matrimonial venture and it proves 
unfortunate, instead of saying that we will impose upon her a 
penalty of permanent exclusion from the pension roll we ought 
to say just the contrary. 

For fifteen years the Government has been freed from the 
burden of paying a pension to this lady, and now she needs it 
worse than she ever did. 

Mr. HUDSON. And you do not think she ought to b2 ex- 
cluded because she happened to contract an unfortunate second 
marr e: 

Mr. LACEY. I do not. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, Can the gentieman state 
whether the widow of the second husband is drawing a pension? 

Mr. LACEY. She married a comrade of her first husband, a 
member of the same regiment and company. She was after- 
wards divorced from him,and he married again and died, and 
his wife is now drawing a pension. But that is another matter 
altogether. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, 
not alter this case. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, whether it 
be wise and whether it be right or not that a woman who has re- 
married should receive a pension because of the services of her 
first husband, that is not now the law of this country in regard 
to pensions. The law is that such a woman can not receive a 
pension, and the question is not whether anybody has had the 
audacity” to marry a second time or not. If it be right that the 
bar of the statute which exists against soldiers’ widows who 
have remarried should be removed, then it ought to be removed 
as to everybody so situated; and when a committee come before 
the House urging that that bar be removed as to some particu- 
lar person, they ought at least to bring with them a statement 
of exceptional circumstances which would make a case a fit sub- 
ject for exceptional legislation. 

As I heard the report in this case, there is but one fact stated 
in it that is even intended to make the case exceptional, and that 
is that the woman is needy. Now, with all due deference tothe 
good sense of this House, that is rank Coxeyism. If you are to 
vote money out of the Treasury, whether under the pretext of 
pensions or what not, because the intended tag oe needs the 
money, you have opened 7 field of legislation before you that 
is simply immense. If it be right—and I am not now prepared 
to enter into the question whether it is right or not—ifit be 
right that these persons should not be barred because they have 
done a perfectly lawful thing, namely, remarried, then pass a 
general law to that effect, and let all the womenof this class who 
are in needy circumstances come and receive pensions. 

Do not confine it, as you practically do, simply to those who 
have (a friend in court” ready and willing to present their 
eases for the consideration of the court. It seems to me that 
when be attempt to make an exception from a general law, 
upon the broad general ground that the proposed recipient of 
your bounty needs your bounty and needs it badly, hed open a 
door to pension legislation upon a principle and an idea to the 
application of which there is no end. 3 

r. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as this 
is a test case, I think it is well enough, without consuming time 
unnecessarily, that we should understand ey what we are 
doing. Now, it ought to be distinctly understood by this com- 
mittee in the first place that this woman was married to her 
first husband before the war; that she suffered the loss of his 
society while he was absent in thearmy. This is not the case 
of a woman who married the soldier after the war was over and 
then sought to obtain a pension by reason of his service. 


Yes; of course that does 
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The genenan from Virginia [Mr. JONES] sees fit to oppose 
this bill upon the ground that it isnotshown in the re that 
the soldier who was this woman's first husband served for any 
very great length of time in the Union Army. I take it that 
this is not the real 1 7 — of the gentleman’s objection to this 
pill. I thinkhe will be frank enough to admit that if this sol- 
dier had fought from the commencement of the war up to its 
very close with distinguished and unusual honor, still he [Mr. 
eea ripe not be in favor of pensioning this woman. 

Mr. LACEY. The gentleman will allow me to suggest that 
this soldier served about two years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The point Iam seeking to make 
is this: That while the gentlemen who oppose this bill havea 
right to do so, they ought to be candid enough with this com- 

‘ttee to put their opposition on its true ground, which is, that 
they are op d to this class of legislation in toto, and they are 
not resting their opposition in fact upon the point that this sol- 
dier is not shown by the report of the committee in this case to 
have served clean through the war or to have rendered mer- 
itorious service. 

The gentleman from Virginia has seen fit also to suggest as a 
reason why this bill should not pass that the ground of divorce 
is not shown to have been for the fault of the second husband. 
That is a clear error of fact; and it is not necessary to spend any 
time in showing that the gentleman from V is mistaken 
on that point, Again, I repeat, that is not the ground of his 

tion to this case. He is to all pension legislation 
of this general character. This is with him theanimating spirit. 

The gentleman from Virginia has suggested still another rea- 
son why he is opposed tothe ee of ‘bill—that the woman 
was divorcedfrom her second husband; he urges that this is not 
one of those cases where the second husband has died. The 
gentleman from Virginia in this connection will also be candid 
enough to state to the House that that is a mere quibble upon 
his part. He will not stand up here and say that if this woman’s 
second husband had died instead of her having been divorced 
from him, he would favor either this bill or this class of legisla- 
tion. He knows very well that he would not. 

Now, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] has 
assumed that this pension bill was being urgod 1 —5 the ground 

he insists 


that this woman is needy, ; isis not suffi- 
cient reason for the err e of the bill. But that is not the 
ground upon which is being pressed. That is simply 
aw incident to the pressing of the b The bill has been favor- 
ably reported here, and is being before this committee 
for favorable action upon the ground that this woman was the 


widow of a man whoin the time of his country's peril shouldered 
his musket and went to the front to fight for the supremacy of 
the Union; and the fact of the woman's poverty is simply urged 
as am additional circumstance why she ought. to receive the 
bounty of the Government.. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield a 
moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Certainly; I shall be delighted. 

Mr. WILLLAMS of Mississippi. I said that the only reason 
stated by the committee why exceptional legislation should be 
had in this particular case—why we should make an exception 
of this woman and take her out from under the bar of the gen- 
eral statute which forbids a woman who has been remarried 
from drawing a pension—was that she was needy. Now, if the 
committee has stated, or if there be in fact any reason for tak- 
ing her out of the bar of the general statute except that, I would 
like to have the gentleman state it. 

Mr. J OHNSON of Indiana. But therein the gentleman is 
mistaken. This is in the nature of original legislation; and it is 
sought to take this woman out of the bar of the statute, not be- 
cause she is needy, but because this is an instance in which the 
gratitude of the Government ought to manifest itself in the 
shape of or al legislation by reason of the service of the sol- 
dier husband. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me one moment, I will not disturb him further. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The gentleman is not disturbing 
me at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the statement of the gen- 
tleman be correct, then why would not that same reason ap- 
ply to every other woman in the United States who has remar- 
ried and whose first husband gave good service to the country? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, to my mind, as a 
legislator, every woman ho was the wife of a soldier at the time 
he went into the Army and who was true to him during his ab- 
sence—if he came out of the Army and died and she received a 
pension and then remarried, and the second husband died or she 
was divoreed from him for his fault—ought to be pensioned by a 
general bill. 1 And it isa reproach upon 
that sucht a bill has not been passed long ago. 
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But, sir, is it any reason why justice should not be done in an 
individual case that it has not been done in all proper cases? 
And are the less fortunate sisters of this woman insisting that 
she shall not have the nation’s bounty, because it is not also 
granted to them? Who constitutes any gentleman on this floor 
the champion of the women in whose interest these private bills 
have not been offered for relief? 

I will not believe that they would be selfish enough to stand 
here and deny to their more fortunate sisters, in whose inter- 
est these bills are offered, the support of the Government when 
itcan be obtained for them in time of need. I am not willing 
to believe that because they do not need assistance themselves, 
or are not now asking it, that they are willing to stand up on 
this floor and refuse it to their less fortunate sisters who do need 
it and who are now asking it from the Government in the shape 
of these private pension bills. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, briefly to recapitulate the facts of this 
pesona instance, whatis the le tion asked in this case? 

ere is a. woman whose soldier husband left her side, and prob- 
ably his little children, and went out at the call of his country 
with the Army, where he imperilled his life, risking it on the 
battlefield for the integrity of the Union. His wife bade him 
good-bye in sorrow and anguish. She watched the daily papers 
after his departure for the reportsof the battles which been 
fought, to see if perhaps his name was mentioned amongst. the 
list of the killed or wounded. 

She had all of the agony and suspense which a wife would 
naturally feel when she contemplated the hardships and dan- 

to which her husband was exposed. Shemissed his society, 
ost. his companionship, suffered apprehension for the dangers 
that awai him, then after the war was over welcomed 
him with joyous arms back to her again. 

Mr. MAHON. No; he died inthe war. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Well, that is a still stronger case. 
He died in the Army, as the report shows, in the line of duty. 
He died, Mr. Chairman, maintaining the honor and integrity of 
the country and the supremacy of the Federal Union. swife 
offered him up-as a sacrifice on the altar of country and patriot- 
ism, and in order that your children and my children in the 
years to come might enjoy the blessings of æ free ome 
She probably received a pension under the general legislation 
authorized by act of Co after his death. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Ido not think she had time to draw a pen- 
sion before 8 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Oh, yes; she enjoyed a pension 
in her right as the widow of the dead soldier; and after the lapse 
of a reasonable ay ani time she saw fit to remarry, as she had. 
a perfect. right to do. The facts are that eighteen months in- 
tervened between the first husband’s death and her second mar- 
riage. Now, the Government had maintained her for a while 
on account of the service of her husband. The pension ceased 
at the date of her second marriage. The question is,should the 
Government, on the ground of public Tete: discourage such 
second marriages? 

Is it not in the interest of public policy Mr. Chairman, that 
the married state—a lawful state—should be enc ed and 
2 here? Will any man dispute the fact that it Is a law- 

ul thing for a widow to remarry? Is it not in the interest of 
the Government that thesesecond marriages shall be promoted 
inasmuch as they relieve the Government from the payment of 
pensions to the widows during the existence of the second mar- 
riage? Does it not lighten the pecuniary burden of the taxation 
upon the 3 that soldiers“ widows remarry? And is there any- 
dishonorable or disgraceful in it? If the soldier himself 
had ar able to speak upon this topic before his death, would 
he have been disposed to interpose an objection to the remar- 
riage of his wife, or to bind her to a life of celibacy, when that 
. would bring her support for herself and her chil- 
dren? I imagine not. I do not believe that such a thing would 
be possible. She married a second husband to live with him, 
to be maintained by him; married him in good faith, intending 
to discharge fully all of her marital duties by him; and, as the 
evidence shows in case, the separation between herself and 
her husband was entirely brought about by the fault of the hus- 
band, not by her. 

The court, as shown by its adjudication, with all the facts of 
the case before it, divorced her from him because he abandoned 
her and left her helpless and without 3 Now she is old 
and in feeble health; she is poverty stricken and almost in need 
of public charity to keep her from the poorhouse in her hour 
of adversity. She is in distress and want, and not by an 
fault of her own, but by the abandonment of the second 1 
whom she trusted. Is there a man who followed the Confeder- 
himself in the late war who will rise in his place here 
and say that the widow of the old Union soldier, his adve 
who fought him bravely on the field of battle, shall have no con- 
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sideration by this Congress, and that his widow in her poverty 
and old age shall be sent to the poor house? 

Is there a patriotie man on either side of the House who would 
be willing to commit himself to such a propositiomas that? We 
insist in this country that: those men who marched under the 
shudow of the American flag, who braved the dangers.of battle 
for their country, that those who sacrificed so much for the 
common good shall not have their widows neglected in their old 
age, simply because after a sufficient time from the death of 
their first husbands they married again, if they have been de- 
serted by the second husband without any provocation or just 
cause. 

I say that this woman is as much entitled to the tender con- 
sideration, to the bounty, to the benevolence of the American 

ple, speaking through their Representatives in Congress, as 
though she had never remarried, and as though she had not 
temporarily and conditionally surrendered her claim to a place 
on the pension rolls. It is to: our interest to encourage remar- 
riages. 

It is to the interest of this nation to maintain the widows and 
orphans of those who fell in sup of their country’s flag, and 
Tam loath to believe now that this committee will refuse to do 
this act of simple justice, and that it will say to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, ‘* You need not report any bills similar in 
character to this, for if you do we will refuse: to: pass them or 
recommend them: favorably to the House.” I hope and trust 
that no such decision will be made by this committee. 

I stand ready here and now to do 22 in individual cases, 
regardless of the fact that there may be less fortunate applicants 
who have nobody to represent them; and I hope that the time 
will soon come when a general bill 2 all such women 
as this will be introduced into this House, and when that spirit 
of lofty patriotism which supported the Gorernment in time of 
war and which has maintained and provided for itssoldiers, their 
widows and o , since the close of the war, will so animate: 
the members of this House, that they will be willing to come u 
here and do themselves the high honor to pass such a bill, 
thereby place all such widows as this upon ere, nen ee to 
the se that in their old age they may be tenderly and comforta- 
bly provided for. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. Chairman, Tshall detain the committee but 
a few minutes. I have not taken much of the time of the com- 
mittee in the discussion of these questions. 

The committee of which I have the honor to be a member 
= refused to Be 55 bills granting pensions to. widows who 

veremarried. If itis the policy of the Government to grant 
such pensions it should be done ina general bill. I believe that, 
as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY] says, this is a bill ofa 

cont character. We are here to-night to: consider bills 
Snows and regarded as private bills, which have equities under: 
the general law, but which, on account of some technicality, 
can not be allowed under the law. 

You have the power, 55 know you have the votes, to pass a 
bill of this character. hy not do what you say you propose to 
do? Can it be that you multiply these bills in order to mally 

ur politicalspeecheson Fridaynights? Whydoyounot bring 
Ga general bill to pension your divorced widows, and-such as 
have remarried? š 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Will the gentleman permit me a 
question? 

Mr. MOSES. I do not wish to consume so much time. Let 
me first get through with my statement. This is a bill repre- 
senting a general class, a large class. It does not stand upon 
Its individual merits, and is not a private bill. You appeal to 
Confederate manhood, as the gentleman from Indiana puts it, not 
to oppose such bills. We have responded, and the South now 

y5 more than Garfield said the whole country would ever 
Reve to pay for pensions. If it is 5 still to increase 
the burden, say, so and bring in your bill embodying what you 
say ought to be done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Now will the gentleman permit 
me? Will the gentleman vote for a general bill of that kind? 

Mr. MOSES. I will not. / 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then why do you make that kind 
of an argument? 

Mr. MOSES. And I will say Ido not believe that the gentle- 
man from Indiana at heart favors such a bill, and that if it were 
not for the political aspect of the question he would not go 
to the extent to which he proposes to go on the pension question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Does the gentleman regard as 
a political question the granting of pensions to widows and or- 


P ? 
Mr. MOSES. If this has not been made a political meetin 
Friday night, in the interest of the Republican party, 

o not know what partisanship is. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Which side is the. Democratie 
party on, if itis a political question? 

Mr. MOSES. Iwill say frankly that the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic members from the North are, as a rule, afraid to vote 
against any pension legislation. The masses.who pay the pen- 
sions believe the rolls should be fair and honest. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Wait till a Black Hawk case 
comes up: or until we get to the Mohawk war! 

Mr. MOSES. You know you dare not vote against any pen- 
sion bills. Now, I appeal to the gentleman from Iowa [My La- 
CEY], who is generaliy fair, to say if he thinks that. bills of a 
general character, as he admits this one to be, ought’ to be 
brought in here on private-bill night, to the exclusion of pri- 
vate bills. 

Mr. LACEY. I will suggest this to my friend from Georgia: 
that while there are a number of bills in which, in a general 
way, the general question is involved, yet the situations of differ- 
ent widows are verydiverse. Someof them have received large 
amounts from second marriages, and those the committee think 
ought not to be pensioned again. Others are unfortunate, and 
are now in destitution; and while the class of cases coming be- 
fore our committee may be said to be more numerous, perhaps, 
than the class coming before the committee of which the 9 - 
manis chairman, yet the circumstances are so various that the 
committee find it diffleult to formulate a general bill. We have 
been at work now for three or four weeks in succession, trying 
toformulatea general bill, and it seems almost impossible to 
draw one which will cover fairly all these cases without includ- 
ing some that ought not to be indluded or excluding others that 
ought to be included. We, therefore, have reported these cases 
ie from time to time, but are still working upon a gen- 


Mr: MOSES. T am using the gentleman’s own words when 
he said this bill represents a large class which can be covered 
Ly ise dea Pra e are not here to consider general bills. 

ou know these: gentlemen will vote against every bill of this 
character. Why keep discussing the: matter and making the 
same-speeehes over and over and upon ten thousand cases? 
not pass your general bill and be done with it? You have the 
power to do as you please. 

Now, as to encouraging matrimony. It does seem to me that. 
if vou lat it be understood that if any widow who has remarried. 
will only get a divorce from her second husband she can then 
obtain a pension on account of the death of her first husband, 
you are not thereby encouraging matrimony. It will enco $ 
obtaining divorces in order to get pensions on account of the 
death of the former husband. That is not encouraging matri- 


mony. 

Now, I to gentlemen on both sides I am making no fac- 
tious opposition to pensions. I am willing for you to vote for 

nsions for your soldiers, but I ask you to deal fairly with us. 

ou need not worry about ‘‘ Southern manhood.” Reliance upon 
it will never fail you. The South will never beg you to pension. 
Confederate soldiers and widows. The State: of Georgia gives. 
two-thirds of her cotton erop to your pensioners, your tariff 
lords, your money-changers, and then has the ‘‘ manhood” to 
give $600,000: a year to pension our Confederate soldiers. and 
widows. We are willing to help to pension your true soldiers, 
but I am tired.of these-eternally long speeches, made night after 
night, over the same case, not for love of the soldier, but to 
swindle him out of his vote. 

Mr. MAHON. May Lask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MOSES. I thank the committee for its attention. 

Mr. MAHON. I simply want to state one 1 I ad- 
mire the gentleman for the frankness he displays in his opposi- 
tion to this sort of bill. The position of the Republican party is 
this—and we have forever decreed it since the war has en 
and will decree it so long as the organization is in existence 
that no veteran or his widow shall travel the stony and rough 
path that leads to the almshouse. 

Mr. MOSES. We are walling. to pension deserving widows, 
but this is not the widow of a soldier. She is the divorced wife 
of a man who still lives. 

Mr. MAHON. She is the widow of a soldier who is dead. 
[Cries of “Vote !”] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, complaint has been made against 
me, that I based my objection to this bill upon the ground that 
this particular case was not exceptional and has no peculiar 
merit, and that I did not state frankly that I was.opposed to all 
bills of this character. I want to say tothe gentleman who made 
that comment that in my opening remarks | said explicitly and 
most emphatically to this committee that I based my objection 
to this particular ease on the reportof the majority—that it did. 
not show that this was an exceptional case. 

I stated also that the report of the minority had sufficientl 
discussed the general features of the case; and [ further s 
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frankly and unequivocally that I was opposed to all legislation 
of this proposed character; but that I was especially opposed to 
this particular case and would point out my objections to it. 
Now, I call the attention of this committee, and the attention 
ially of my friend from Indiana [Mr. MARTIN], to some- 
thing that occurred in this House a few nights ago, when the 
case of Martha A. Holt was under consideration. The objection 
that I make to this cass is that it is not an exceptional case; 
that there are hundreds and thousands of other widows standing 
in exactly the same circumstances as this one, and many of them 
more deserving and more needy than she, and that there ought 
to be general legislation, if any. 

I want now to call my friend’s attention to the fact that only a 
few nights ago, in a different character of case, he made the 
same objection I am now making, and that he then thought ita 

good and valid objection. On the 11th day of last May this took 
lace. I read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the 12th of 
ay: 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I desire to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Georgia to this fact: If recollect correctly, the service of pension granted 
to Mexican soldiers required a service of sixty days. 

* Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is true. 


Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Now, why should private bills be granted giving 


pensions to soldiers who only served forty-four days? I hardly think that 


would be just to the other soldiers. It itis right for this soldier to receive 
it, it would be right for all to receive it, and a general law should be passed 
for that purpose. 

Now, there is a law upon our statute books which says that 
these Mexican soldiers shall serve sixty days before they shall 
be entitled toa pension. A bill was introduced in this House to 

nsion a Mexican soldier who had served only forty-four qayo. 
The gentleman from Indiana, chairman of the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, vigorously objected to the passage of that bill on 
the ground that there were other soldiers of that war who had 
served the same length of time, and that the case under discus- 
sion was not an aE A one, and that this committee ought 
not to pass special bills of that character, but thatif one soldier 
was entitled to it, others were, and that a general bill should be 

nsioning them all if there was to be any legislation on 
he subject. 

Now, I ask him if all the widows who have remarried and who 
are poor and needy, and are not placed upon the pension list, 
why is it that he advocates this proposed special legislation. 
The reasoning which he employed in the case of the Mexican 
soldier applies with equal force in the case now under consider- 
ation. How does the gentleman explain his inconsistency in 
supporting this bill? It is special legislation with a vengeance. 

he point out to me in what particular case this proposed 
legislation is different from that proposed for the benefit of the 
Mexican soldier which he opposed? The same principle, obvi- 
ously, should govern in both cases. : 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I desire to ask the gentleman a 

uestion. If a general bill were introduced to grant pensions in 
the cases of Mexican soldiers who had served forty-four days, 
would he vote for it? 

Mr. JONES. I answer the gentleman by saying that I have 
never considered that question for one moment, and that I am 
not now prepared to say whether I would or would not. The 
probabilit that I would not. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. If there should be a general bill 
introduced to pension all cases of this class, would the gentle- 
man vote for it? 

Mr. JONES. I have already said in my opening remarks this 
evening, and over and over again when interrogated on the sub- 
ject, that I would be opposed to a bill of that sort, and I would 
be opposed to it for the reasons set forth in this minority report. 
I want to say further to my friend from Indiana, who was him- 
self a gallant Union soldier, and I do so because of what has been 
said here this evening, and what is constantly being said here 
about Confederate soldiers opposing these special pension bills, 
that the gentleman whosigns his name first to this minority re- 

rt, and who, I take for granted, wrote the report, which so 

sine bel hoi r character of legislation, was 

himself a Union soldier, and was wounded twice in battle, and 
further, that not a single man whose name is attached to this 
minority report is a Southern man. 

Everyone of them is from the North, and one of them, at least, 
I repeat, was a gallant Union soldier who was shot twice in the 
service and who for many long and weary months suffered the 
privations of prison life. 

Mr. PENCE. Who signs the minority report? 

Mr. JONES. M. R. BALDWIN, C. J. ERDMAN, and JOHN J. 
MCDANNOLD. Mr. BALDWIN was a soldier in the Union Army 
and was twice wounded. He also lay for months in a Confeder- 
ate prison. [Cries of Vote!” Vote!“ 

r. STALLINGS. Mr. Chairman, there is no necessity for 
hurry to-night. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MARTIN] to- 


day got unanimous consent to continue this night session in- 
definitely, and as we are not doing a great deal of work I do not 
see why we can not stay here to-night and consider all the bills 
on the Calendar. [Laughter.] Now, sir, I am opposed to the 
passage of this bill. I have given some reasons for my opposi- 
tion heretofore, which appear in the RECORD. I agree with the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMs], and think the 
reasons he has assigned why we should not have any specia! leg- 
islation of this kind unanswerable. 

If we are going to abide by the statutes now on the statute 
book, then I do not see any reason for passing a bill of this sort, 
except, possibly, that she needs it, as hundreds and thousands of 
women all over this land need the bounty of the Government. I 
asked the chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions the 
other evening if he would please give me the figures showing 
the number of soldiers’ widows who had remarried, whose hus- 
bands had since died, and who would therefore be likely to ap- 
ply for pensions under a general law of the character . 
The gentleman stated at that time that he did not think there 
would be many. L asked him if he thought there would be as 
many as 10,000, He said, Oh, no; nothing like that number.” 
At my suggestion a letter was addressed by the chairman of the 
Committee on Pensions to the Department making inquiry on 
this subject, and the following reply was received: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE THIRD AUDITOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1891. 

Sin: In reply to your letter of the 29th ultimo, herewith returned, you are 
informed that the records of this office do not show in any convenient shape 
the number of widows who have been drop; from the pension rolls on ac- 
count of remarr since the civil war. Such record, however, is entered 
8 the name of each such widow on the pension rolls. 

inclose a statement furnished by the Gomembssioner of Pensions coveri 

the period from July 1, 1877, the date when the number of neies was re 
duced from fifty-eight to . and since which time such a record has 
been kept in the Pension Office. For the fifteen years previous thereto, dur- 
ing which the at bulk of such marriages took place, in order to ascertain 
the exact number it would be necessary in this office to proceed by actual 
count, necessitat: the examination of 178,000 cases, embracing 86 largé 
volumes of 300 to pages each, and would require the services of at least 
four clerks one week. 

As the force of this office is limited and the service of every clerk is re- 
quired in the current work, I do not feel at liberty to take them from their 


paciar duties unless your committee absolutely requires such exact infor- 
From a rough estimate, however, it appears that dur: the period from 
the civil war to July 1, 1877, the number of widows dropped trom the rolls, 
by reason of re e, was in the neighborhood of 40,000. 
Respectfully, yours, 


Hon. C. L. MOSES, 
Chairman Commiltee on Pensions, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
That covers the period up to July 1, 1877. They give also a 
tabular statement, which I read, showing number of widows 
dropped from pension rolls on account of remarriage between 
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July 1, 1877, and June 30, 1893: 


Fiscal year— 
1887 


Add this total to the estimated number from the close of the 
war up to J rece} 1877, 40,009, and you have nearly 54,000 cases. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Before you can arrive at the information 
you are seeking, you have got to find how many of those are now 
widows. It is not enough to ascertain how many widows have 
remarried; what you want to know is how many having been re- 
married are now widows and are needy. You must ascertain 
that before you can contradict the estimate of the gentleman 
from Indiana. I do not believe the number would be 10,000. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I have read these figures for the purpose 
of showing how many had been dropped from the pension rolls 
during the past twenty-five or thirty years. As a matter of 
course we can not ascertain exactly how many of these are wid- 
ows now or how many would be applicants if a general law were 
passed allowing pensions in such cases, but it is, in the light of 
past experience, safe to say that very few would fail to make 
application. 

Mr. MAHON. Why did not the gentleman ask how many 
widows there were who had remarried and whose husbands ha 
died or been divorced, the widows being restored to the pension 


roll by private bills? That is the information you want. 


Mr. STALLINGS. We have got that information here, as I 
understand it. 
Mr. MAHON. The number averages about ten to each Con- 


gress. 

Mr. STALLINGS. The gentleman asks me why I did not try 
to ascertain how many widows who had been dropped from tha 
pension rolls had been restored by this Congress. 


1894. 


Mr. MAHON. No; by all Congresses. 

Mr. STALLINGS. As I understand, the case that was up here 
the other night and was laid aside without a favorable report 
was the first of thatclass of cases brought before the Fifty-third 
Congress for action. Inoticed the other evening that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Invalid Pensions said that there had 
been only a few, possibly thirty or forty. That is my recollec- 
tion of his statement, but I do not pretend to be accurate about 
it 


Now how many of these private bills have been passed in all 
these years there is no way of ascertaining, so far as I know, 
unless you take the RECORDand go overit Congress by Congress. 

Mr. MAHON. Ithink they average ten every Congress. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is it not the fact that the precedent for 
passing bills of this kind has been established in four or five 
previous Congresses? 

Mr. HEARD. Three. 

Mr. STALLINGS. It is my understanding, from the state- 
ment made the other night by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MARTIN], that there were precedents for bills of this kind in at 
least two or three Congresses, but not farther back than that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana, I did not make any statement ex- 
tending back of that, but I think there were such precedents pre- 
viously. z 

Mr. Taw NEY. Is it not the fact also that notwithstanding 
Congress has been passing these bills year after year fora great 
many years, there have been but comparatively few bills pre- 
sented to Congress for pensions of this kind? 

Mr. STALLINGS. can not answer the gentleman on that 
point with any degree of certainty, because I have not been in 
Congress long. It is my information, however, and I regard 
the 5 as reliable, that there have been very few bills 

of this kind passed through Congress, though I have no way of 
knowing how many have been introduced and have been killed 
in the committee room. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is not that evidence of the fact that very 
few of these widows whose husbands have died are entitled to 
pensions? 

Mr. STALLINGS. It seems to me that upon the facts set 
out in this report (and I presume the facts are stated correctly), 
there is no widow of a Union soldier who has been remarried, 
and whose second husband has died, or she has been divorced, 
who would not be entitled to pension, if this woman is entitled 
to the bounty of the Government. There is no special fact set 
out constituting any valid reason why this woman should have 
a pension in preference to others. 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. STALLINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. PICKLER. I believe the gentleman is a member of the 
Committee on Pensions? 

Mr. STALLINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr, PICKLER. Is it not true, as thenewspapers report, that 
that committee has agreed to pension the widows of soldiers of 
the Mexican and Indian wars, all of them, at $12 a month? 

Mr. STALLINGS. In reply to the gentleman’s question, I 
will say that the Committee on Pensions appointed a subcom- 
mittee to get up a bill with that view. A bill of that kind was 
prepared—I prepared it and submitted the draft to the sub- 
committee, I presume the committee will report such a bill, 
because it is in exact accordance with what they directed to be 
done. I wish to say further, that that bill provides for pension- 
ing all the soldiers of the Indian wars, and all soldiers and 
marines of the Mexican war and their widows, and also one bat- 
talion of Missouri troops (I forget the name of the battalion) 
and their widows at the sum of $12 a month, provided they have 
arrived at the age of 62 years, but not otherwise. 

Mr. PICKL Now, does not the gentleman think that the 
widows of Union soldiers oughtto be treated as well as the widows 
of those soldiers? 

Mr. STALLINGS. Icertainlydo. I do not think thereought 
to be any difference made by this Government when it comes to 
the treatment of those who have fought for the preservation of 
the flag of the Union. I have never thought so; and I hope my 
friend does not think I have any idea of that kind and thereby 
do me great injustice. I presume that largely more of this 
money increase of $14 per month would go to the West and 
North and East if that bill should become a law than would go 
to the section from which I come—the South. 

Mr. PICKLER. A large amount of pension money „goes to 
the South. 

Mr. LACEY. Does the bill to which the gentleman from Al- 
abama [Mr. STALLINGS] refers, propostng to pension widows of 
soldiers of other wars, except from its benefits those who have 
married after the death of the soldier husband and have again 
become widows? 
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Mr. STALLINGS. I do not recollect. The bill we have Ree 
pared says nothing about that. It pro s to reénact the law 
which was d some years ago granting pensions to this class 
of soldiers. I will say, however, that a fair construction of the 
bill as drafted by me would only give a pension or increase the 
pension of a soldier’s widow, not the widow of some other man. 

Mr. Chairman, the question has been asked here to-night by 
several gentlemen why a general bill is not broughtin granting 
pensions to soldiers’ widows who have remarried and whose sec- 
ond husbands have since died. Now, I want to say for the in- 
formation of the committee (because itseems the fact is not gen- 
erally known) that there are at least two bills of that character 
on the Calendar to-day. One of them, which I holdin my MAn] 


was introduced by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GORMAN 

on the 28th of May, 1894. I will read some of the provisions o 

that bill in order that the House may see what is intended. This 
fight is only for a precedent; then this bill will be pressed in 
case a precedent should be set in the Fifty-third Congress for 
the pensioning of cases of this kind. The bill provides— 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and gies! bres authorized and directed 
to restore to the pension roll, upon proper a tion and proof, the name 
of any woman who, not later than July 4, 1865, became the lawful wife of 
any person then serving or who had served as a soldier, sailor, or marins in 
the military or naval service of the United States in the war of the reboilion, 
and who, because of her said husband's death as the result of wounds re- 
ceived or disease or injury incurred in the line of duty in such military or 
nayal service, was placed upon the pension roll of the United States as such 
widow, and who subsequently was or shall be dropped from said pension 
roll by reason of her remarriage to another person, who has since died or 
who shall hereafter die: Provided, however, That to entitle such widow to 
restoration hereunder it must be peoron that, at the time of application 
therefor. she is dependent on her daily labor for her support: And provided 
Further, That such restoration shall commence with the date of the filing of 
such application in the Pension Office: And provided further, That where 
such ow is already in receipt of a pension from the United States she 
shall not be entitled to restoration hereunder: And provided further also, 
That such widow shall not be entitled hereunder to restoration where she 
was or shall hereafter be dropped from the pension roll on account of her 
own misconduct. 

It will thus be seen that the question asked here to-night by 
several gentlemen is answered by the fact that bills for that very 
pipoa are now pending on the Calendar. z 

ow, how mahy applications for pensions under this bill vould 
likely be presented for consideration to the Pension Bureau in 
case this bill or a bill of this sort should be passed by this Con- 
gress? 

We find here from the records that come to us from the De- 
partment that nearly 54,000 widows have been dropped from the 
rolls during the past twenty-eight years who have remarried. 
Now, i think it is safe to say that at least one-half of this num- 
ber, or from twenty-six to twenty-seven thousand, would be put 
on the roll by a general bill of this sort, thereby increasing the 
necessary appropriation for pensions more than $4,000,000 per 
annum, and this on the hypothesis that not more than half of 
them filed their applications. 

In reply, Mr. Chairman, to the remarks of some gentlemen 
here to-night, I wish to say that I think the Government has 
done its duty by its soldiers and their widows. The widows of 
the soldiers were pensioned under the general law, each one of 
them receiving the gratuity of the Government until they saw 
proper to throw it aside and get married again; and they have 
no claim whatever upon the Government now. Then, there is 
another proposition the committee ought to take into consider- 
ation in voting away the money of the people under such circum- 
stances: that the childrenof these soldiers under 16 years of age 
have all been pensioned, and besides, when the widow remarried, 
drew the amount of the pension that the widow was entitled to 
during her widowhood. 

The Government has undoubtedly been just to her soldiers 
and their widows and orphans, and I do not think it can be 
truthfully and honestly said by gentlemen on the other side of 
the Chamber that the Democrats in this House, when in power, 
have not done that which is fair and just to the Union soldiers. 
Ido not think it can be said that the Government has been nig- 
gardly with those who defended the honor of the country and 
the flag in its time of need, in the light of thereal facts. Ifyou 
willexamine the appropriations made by Congress this year 
you will find that we have appropriated 8151, 000, 000 to pay pen- 
sions; most of it, or the great bulk of it, goes to the soldiers of 
the late war. Well, nobody complains of that. 

But we ought to go further and look into the facts, and it will 
be ascertained that this $151,000,000 is not by any means the 
whole amount that is required to pay pensions and the incidents 
thereof, although it includes most of the appropriation neces- 
sary to pay our pension claims, and other expenses necessary 
incident thereto. It does not take into consideration or include 
the millions of dollars, in addition to the appropriations, which 
are required to pay out or disburss the money itself. We find 
here that this appropriation is only for the purpose of paying 
pensions, paying the fees of examiners, the salaries of agents 
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and their clerk hire at agencies, for light and fuel, stationery, 


and necessary expenses and rent. Now, it does not provide a 
single dollar for the payment of the vast army of clerks here in 
the Pension Office, and the hundreds and thousands of other 
claims of the same kind, which in the aggregate will run up to 
at least eight or ten millions of dollars more, as you will see. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I wish to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that the speeches are being made on the Democratic 
side of the House, not the Republican. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not see why 
the Democrats, who have been sent here by the people of this 
country as their Representatives, have not as much right to be 
heard as Republicans. I do not see that they have not as much 
right to speak as gentlemen occupying the other side. They 
certainly have that privilege at least. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. But there have been very shortspeeches 
made on the other side. 

Mr.STALLINGS. Well,I am speaking for a number on this 


side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. If the gentleman will permit me, 
he is calling attention to the large expenditure of money for pen- 
sions. I would like the gentleman to remember that this ex- 
pans became necessary because of the vast army which this 

vernment was required to maintain to su the rebellion. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Oh, yes. I remember all that; and I know 
also that after the little unpleasantness we have been paying 
our full share of it mapy down there. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. In response to the gentleman 
who mentioned the fact that the speaking was mainly from this 
side to-night, I callattention that several Republicans came over 
and talked on this side, and I su that led the gentleman to 
believe that the Democrats were doing all the talking. [Laugh- 
ter.] [Cries of “ Vote!” Vote!“ 

Mr. STALLINGS. Oh; it is not time to vote yet; we have 
the whole night before us. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Will the gentleman permit me 

Mr. STALLINGS. I had rather proceed now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I only wanted to say to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama that I wastrying to reach the Democratic 
conscience, if possible. It seems it can not be reached except 
by going on the Democratic side of the Chamber, and therefore 
T spoke over there for that purpose. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Now, Mr. Chairman, as I said a moment 
ago, one objection I have to the placing of forty or fifty thou- 
sand more names on the pension roll is that if you examine the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury for March, April, and 
May of this year you will find that the expenditures have over- 
balanced the amount of revenues received by the Government 
to the amount of $25,000,000. 

Is it not time then, I ask gentlemen who are here legislating 
for the good of seventy millions of taxpayers, that we begin to 
call a halt in this reckless expenditure of the people’s money? 
Let them remember that it will take 600,000 men, strong, ab 
bodied laborers, at $30 a month, each, without deducting a cent 
for their own or their families, living expenses to pay the pen- 
sions of the pensioners now on the rolls; that the amount that 
this Government is paying for pensions exceeds that which was 
ever paid by any civ government on the face of the earth, 
amounting to the interest on $6,000,000,000 at 3 per cent. 

Now, in view of these facts, Mr. Chairman, when Democrats 
on this side of the Chamber have voted this money to pension 
Federal soldiers, I do not think anyone on the other side ought 
to say that the Southern members on this floor are not willing 
to act with fairness and justice to Federal soldiers. 

It was urged here the other night by a gentleman from Ken- 
tucky on this floor that one reason why it did not make any dif- 
ference about pensioning the widows of naval officers and sail- 
ors was that those pensions did not come out of the EEDAN pen 
sion fund, but out of a special fund known as the prize fund. I 
suggested to him then that that was not the law and never had 
been the law. 

I have examined the statute, and I find that the prize fund 
which the gentleman speaks si are is loaned out at 3 [se 


cent by the Secretary of the Navy, under a section of the 
vised Statutes, and the proceeds of that investment go as far as 
they will, under the control of the Commissioner of Pensions, 


to pay the pensions of these naval officers, and of the marines 
and sailors. Now, there is only about the sum of $400,000 in in- 
terest derived from that fund, when the sum of $2,221,000 is re- 


quired to pay nsions to this class of pensioners. 
Mr. PE N of West V. I rise to a point of 
order. We have under considerat 


n a private pension bill, 
and I do not think the gentleman is apeaxing to that bill at all. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama will, of 


course, 17 7 7 in order. 
Mr. STALLINGS. I will keep pretty close to the text. Iwill 


finish that sentence, Mr. Chairman. The sum required is $2,221,- 
917, and therefore the amount derived from this fund is abso- 
lutely inadequate to pay the amount of these pensions, and must 
be provided out of the general appropriation for pensions. 

ow, Mr. Chairman, as I have said before, there are many of 
us on this side of the Chamber who are opposed to this kind of 
special legislation, when there can be no reason given why this 
woman should be pensioned or why this class of women should 
be pensioned any more than others in this country, except that 
they are poor. I do hope that this Congress will not undertake 
to pay pensions to all of the poor people that we have now in the 
United States, including the armies of the unemployed and their 
wives and children who are out of food, and who are marching 
on this capital. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen say that we have no in- 
terest in this kind of legislation. I contend that I have as much 
interest in the payment of these pensions as any man on this 
floor, for the reason that the people I represent here have to 
help pay the taxes, and their taxes go to an apne nsion 
claims. So that, Mr. Chairman,I shall exercise my right on 
this floor of voting against any bill which, in my judgment, is 
not just and right. 

Lask the gentleman who has charge of this bill if it would not 
be a great deal better, knowing the opposition thata bill of this 
kind will provoke, to lay it aside, as he did the other bill, and 
let us go to the consideration of other and meritorious bills on 
the Calendar. There are plenty of them that I would be glad 
to vote for, but this bill will only consume time, and I do not 
believe it will become a law to-night. 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman suggest what kind of a bill 
would suit him? 

Mr. STALLINGS. Iam not in the suggesting business. I 
have not introduced any such a bill. But when any bill is pre- 
sented, if it suits me I will vote for it; and if not, E will not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment re- 
ported by the committee. 
re question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 
57, noes 7. 

Accordingly the amendment recommended by the committee 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on laying aside 
the bill with a favorable report. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STALLINGS and Mr. JONES demanded a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 62, noes 27. 

Mr. STALLINGS. No quorum, Mr. Chairman. 

1285 1 of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a call of 
the roll. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that that can 
not be done until after the lack of a quorum is disclosed upon a 
vote by tellers. 

Mr. RTIN of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote by tellers be dispensed with. 

Mr. STALLINGS. LI object. 

The Chair appointed Mr. STALLINGS and Mr. MARTIN of In- 
diana as tellers. 

8 The 3 again divided; and the tellers reported -yeas 
9, noes 29. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair directs the Clerk to call the 


roll. 
The Clerk proceeded to call the roll; when the following 
members failed to answer to their names: 


Abbott, Brown, Davey, 
Adams, Ky. Bundy, De Forest, Gresham, 
Adams, Pa. Bunn, Denson, Griffin, 
Aitken, Burnes, Dingley, Grosvenor, 
Alderson, Burrows, Dinsmore, Grow, 
Aldrich, Bynum, Dockery, 3 
Alexander, us, Dolliver, Hall, Mo. 
Allen, Caminetti, Draper, Hammond, 
queer: Campbell, 3 — 

very, on, unphy, T, 
Babcock. Caruth, Durborow, Har 
Baldwin Cate. Ellis, Ky. Hatch, 
Bankhead, Ch: 3 N. J. Haugen, 
Ba Enloe, einer, 
Bartlett, Cl A Fielder, Henderson, III 
Barwig. Clarke, Ala. + Fithian, Henderson, Iowa 
Belden, Cobb, Ala. Fletcher, He 
Beltzhoover, Cobb, Mo. Forman, Hendrix, 

ham, Coc! Funk, Hicks, 

Black, III Coc: Funston, Hines, 
Blair, Coffeen, Fyan, Hitt, 

land, Gardner, Holman, 
Boatner, Cooper, Fla Gear, Hooker, Miss. 
Boen, Cooper, Geary, Hop x 
Boutelle, Cooper, Wis. r,. EH A. 
Bower, N. C. Gillet, N. Y. H 
Branch, Culberson. Goldzier, Hull. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Cummin Goodnight, Hutcheson, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Curtis, N. Y. Gorman, rt, 
Brickner, alzell, Grady, “ 
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J Meyer, 3 
8 Ohio e Pa. Thomas, 
Money, 5 A 
idee Moon, Russell, Com. Tucker, 
Lapham, Morgan, Russell, Ga. Turner, Va. 
Tanin; Lan — — orn, in, 
wson urray, R 
Lefever, Mutchler, Settle, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Les Newlands, Shaw, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Lisle. tes, Shell, Wadsworth, 
Lockw en, Sibley, Walker, 
Loud, O'Neill, Mo. ekies, Warner, 
ch, Outhwaite, Simpson, W. > 
gner, Page, Sipe, Wells, 
Maguire, Paschal, Snodgrass, Wever, 
Marshall. Patterson, Somers, Wheeler, Il. 
Marvin, N. Y. Phillips, Sorg, White, 
McAleer, Post, Stephenson, Whiting, 
coall. Tome poren 9 — Til 
McCleary, Minn. Pr e, š ilson, 
McCreary, Ky. 5 Stone, W. A. Wilson, W. Va. 
McDowell. Stone, Ky 
eGann, Ray, Wolverton 
Memnun. x Reyburi Bonus Woomer 
Mc yourn, 
McNagny Richardson, Tenn. Strong, Wright, Mass. 
Mercer, | Ritchie, Talbott, Wright, Pa. 
Meredith, Robbins, Taylor, Tenn. 


The CHAIRMAN. The committee will rise. 

The committee rose, and Mr. BROOKSHIRE resumed the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore. 

Me TARSNEY. Mr. Speaker, the Committee of the Whole 
finding itself without a quorum, I directed the roll to be called, 
and herewith report the names of the absentees. i 

The SPEA protempore. The from Missouri, 
the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole, reports that that 
committee finding itself without a quorum, he caused the roll to 
be called, and reports the names of the absentees to the House. 
The names of the absentees will be entered on the Journal. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask thatmy colleague, 
Mr. LAWSON, be excused. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Mr. S r, I ask to have my 
colleague, Mr. HOLMAN, excused on account of sickness. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. He has already been excused to- 


Oe HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague, Mr. 
BLAND, be excused. He received a telegram to-night announc- 
ing the dangerous illness of his son in St. Louis, and he is ex- 
pecting to be summoned to leave for that place. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. HEARD. also ask, Mr. Speaker, that my colleague, 
Mr. FYAN, be excused onaccountofinfirmity. Heis very badly 
crippled, and can not be out at night. 5 

here was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my 
colleague, Mr. OATES, be excused. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. On what ground? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. He has not been well for sey- 
eral days. A 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

. Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
my colleague [Mr. La be excused on account of sickness. 
He went home this afternoon sick, and asked me to have him 
excused if the roli was called. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask that the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas Mr. DINSMORE] be excused on account of 
sickness. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. BOEN] be excused, indefinitely, on account of 
sickness. = 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would state that in 
the absence of a quorum the gentleman can not be excused in- 
definitely. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then I ask that he be excused for this evening. 
He has been sick for some time. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
my colleague, Mr. BLAIR, be excused. He has been here this 
fol a but was compelled to leave on account of not feeling 
well, 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Task that the entire list of absent mem- 
bers be excused, on account of foul air in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hardly thinks that 
that request can be entertained. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask that the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, Mr. ROBBINS, be excused, on account of 


sickness. I saw him, and he told me he would be unable to be 
here to-night. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

85 MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
Order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I make the point of order that 
until a call of the House is ordered excuses can not be asked for 
nor granted. ; 

2 N tempore. The Chair thinks they are offered 
regularly. : 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, The point of order comes too late. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The excuses have been granted 
by unanimous consent. . 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GRAHAM] has telephoned up and asked to 
be excused. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. On what ground? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Onaccountof sickness. I know 
that he would be present if possible. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And acordingly {at 10 o'clock and 18 minutes p.m.) the House 
adjourned. 


toa point of 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred io the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. COX, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H. R. 
3315) for the relief of James Hooper. (Report No. 1041.) 

By Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Pensions: A bill (H. 
R. 6417) to pension Mary E. Hamilton, widow of David Hamilton, 
soldier in Indian war of 1818. (Report No. 1042.) 

By Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (S. 
575) for the relief of Sarah K. McLean, widow of the late Lieut. 
Col. Nathaniel H. McLean. (Report No. 1043.) 

By Mr. BALDWIN, from the ttee on Invalid Pensions: 
A bill (H. R. 5322) ting an increase of pension to Mrs. 
Margaret Smith. ort No. 1044.) 

By Mr. McETTRICK, from the same committee: A bill (H. 
1525) granting a pension to Richard R. Knight. (Report No. 


By Mr. CLARK of Missouri, from the Committee on Claims: 
A bill (H. R. 3851) to authorize the Third Auditor of the Treas- 
ury to audit certain quartermaster’s vouchers belonging to John 
Finn, of St. Louis, Mo. (Report No. 1046.) 

By Mr. LUCAS, from the Committee on Pensions: A bill (H. 
1554 granting a pension to Mary Ann Lafferty. (Report No. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6565) granting a pension to Mary Jane 
Tyan, the daughter of John R. Lynn, who served as a private 
o ere 1 Pennsylvania in the war of the rebellion. ort 

o. 1055. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky, from the Committee on War 
Claims: A bill (H. R. 4259) for the relief of Samuel Swope. (Re- 
port No. 1056.) 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. STALLINGS: A bill (H. R. 7380) providing for the 
erection of a public building at Troy, in Pike County, Ala.—to 
the Committee on Public Bu and Grounds. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 7381) conferri on 
courts exercising Federal jurisdiction in the Territories of the 
United States jurisdiction to try Indians charged with the com- 
mission of certain crimes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A bill (H. R. 7382) to provide for the set- 
tlement of controversies between certain railway companies and 
eta employés, and for other purposes—to the Committee onthe 

udiciary. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 7383) relating to lights on 

s g vessels—to the Committee on Merchant M e and 
eries. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 7384) to provide for the 
appointment of United States commissioners and to define their 
„ powers, and duties to the Committee on the Ju- 


ciary. 
By Mr. ENGLISH of California: A bill (H. R. 7385) for the 
1 of the State of California—to the Committee on War 
aims. 
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By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 7386) for the relief of set- 
tlers on second indemnity lands of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CHICKERING: A bill (H. R. 7388) providing for the 
sale of a certain water iot in the village of Sacketts Harbor, N. 
Y.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A jointresoiution (H. Res.190) to pro- 
vide for the printing of the digest of laws and decisions relating 
to the appointment, salary, and compensation of officials of the 
United States courts—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. CULBERSON: A resolution assigning certain days for 
the consideration of bills reported by the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary- tothe Committee on Rules. 8 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A resolution for the relief of 
Sarah E. Evaus- to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COFFEEN: A bill (H. R. 7389) for the relief of Mrs. 
Hattie Phillips, deceased, of Uva, Laramie County, Wyo.—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 7399) providing for the improve- 
ment of Pigeon River in Tennessee—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7391) providing for the improvement of the 
Holston River, Tennessee—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7392) providing for the improvement of the 
French Broad River, Tennessee—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7393) providing for the improvement of the 
Little River in Tennessee—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. Teed pronding: for the improvement of the 
Clinch River in Tennessee—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7395) providing for the improvement of the 
Tennessee River—to the Boe t on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7396) 8 the improvement of the 
Emory River in Tennessee - to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 


bors. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 7397) for the relief of William 
H. Feaster—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7398) for the 
relief of David T. Hayton—to the Committee on Military Af- 


fairs. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 7399) for the relief of Isaac 
Melnturf—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WEADOCK: A bill (H. R. 7400) for the relief of Capt. 
William E. Cummin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 7401) for the relief of Prentiss B. 
Reed, Louisa Reed Carson, Diana Reed Hepworth, and Lucretia 
H. Reed Regnier—to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 10f Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Petition of citizens of Shippens- 
burg, Pa., in favor of exempting fraternal beneficiary societies 
from taxation under the income-tax act—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROSIUS: Petition of citizens of Lancaster County, 
Pa., in favor of restricting immigration—to the Committee on 
Immigration and Nat tion. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of Board of Trade of the city of 
Detroit, protesting against the Hatch antioption bill—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. : é 

Also, petition of Board of Trade of the city of Detroit, urging 


certain amendments to the interstate-commerce law—to the | 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COOMBS: Petition of members of fraternal organiza- 
tions and of the Franklin Council, No, 253, Royal Arcanum, both 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against the income tax—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of sundry citizens Pittsburg, 
Wilkinsburg, and Braddock, all of Pennsylvania, against the in- 
come tax as affecting beneficiary societies—tothe Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of Isaiah Leist, jr., and 8 other 
citizens of Napoleon, Ohio, requesting the adoption of an amend- 
ment providing for certain exemption from th provision of the 
income-tax feature of the tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of numerous citizens of Danbury, 
Conn., Bangor, Me., Chicago, Ill., Oakland, Cal., Elmira, N. V., 
Brookfield, Mo., Delano, Pa., and Albert Lea, Minn., for the 
passage of House bill 5804, an act to promote the safety of rail- 
road employés—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr, FLYNN: Eight petitions of settlers in Cherokee 
Strip, Okla., asking for appointment of Congressional com- 
mittee to investigate entries of land made by parties who en- 
tered from the Chilloche Indian Reservation—to the Committee 
on the Territories. 

By Mr. HICKS: Petition of H. A. Hoffman, Walter M. Filler, 
and 18 other members of the Royal Arcanum, of Altoona, Pa., 
against the income tax, and favorable to anamendment exempt- 
ing beneficiary and fraternal societies from the operation of 
same—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Scammon, Chero- 
kee County, Kans., together with resolution of the Order of 
United Workmen of McCune, Kans., favoring admission of fra- 
ternal society and college journals to the mails as second-class 
matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Cowley County, Kans., favoring 
Government ownership of telegraph lines to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MCDEARMON (by request): Petition of D. B. John- 
son, attorney, and 14 other citizens of Dyersburg, Tenn., protest- 
ing against fraternal beneficiary orders in any form—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCGANN: Petition of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches, St. Mark and Gethsemane, of Chicago, and the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran school committee of Illinois, protesting against 
the passage of House joint resolution 120—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, painon of the St. Matthew, Zion, and Trinity Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Churches, of Chicago, Ill., protesting against the 
prenosen change in the preamble of the Constitution of the 

nited States—to the Committee on the J palai, 

Also, petition of the Trade and Labor Assembly of Chicago, 
recommending the passage of House bill 5107—to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Douglas Park Council, No. 17, Royal League 
of Chicago, relating to the income tax—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri: Petition of H. F. Ballard, of 
St. Louis, of the Ballard Snow Liniment Company, and of the 
S. Pfeiffer Manufacturing Neto ey f in relation to internal- 
revenue taxes as proposed in House ill 4864—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


JUNE 9, 


By Mr. POST: Petition of W. H. Seward and 8 other legal voters: 


of Truro Township, Knox County, Ill., against any change in 
the rate of postage on newspapers, serials, and periodicals—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SIPE: Petition of 60 citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
praying for governmental control of telegraphic system—to the 

mmittee on the Post-Office and Post- S. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: Petition of Edward Dedick and 43 other 
citizens of Dolgeville, N. V., protesting against the income tax 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: Petition of the heirs of Mar- 
tha Byrd, deceased, Lawrence County, Ala., for relief to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania: Petition of L. B. Avery 
and other citizens of Wyoming County, Pa., ce increasing 
postage on newspapers and periodicals—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


SATURDAY, June 9, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

On motion of Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous consent, tha 
ronding of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed 
with. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
| tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, recommending that an 
additional clause be added in thesundry civil appropriation bill 
to the item making, appropriation for the enforcement of the 
Chinese exclusion act; which was referred to the Committee on 
Appa riations, and ordered to be printed. 5 

e laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, 5 an additional clause 
| be added in the sundry civil appropriation bill for the protec- 
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tion of the salmon fisheries of Alaska; which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CALL presented a petition of the Auditors and Deputy 
Auditors of the United States Treasury Department, praying 
that House bill No. 7097 be so amended as to increase their sal- 
aries to $2,500 per annum; which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. PATTON presented the petition of H. C. Rowe and 59 
other citizens of Benton Harbor, Mich., and a petition of Po- 
mona Council, No. 761, Royal Arcanum, of Benton arbor, Mich., 
praying that fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, or associa- 
tions be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of 
the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a memorial of Garfield Council, 
No. 26, American Protective Association, of North Platte, Nebr., 
remonstrating against appropriations of money by Congress for 
sectarian purposes and favoring the entire pe velo of church 
and state; which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of Albert M. Hardy 
and sundry other citizens of West Swanzey, N. H., praying that 
fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, or associations, operating 
upon the lodge system and providing for the payment of life, 
sick, accident, and other benefits to the members and depend- 
ents of such members, shall be exempt from all the provisions 
of the bill requiring taxation in any form; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented the petition of Walter V. Arbuckle 
and sundry other citizens of Edgar 9 III., and the petition 
of John D. McClure and sundry other citizens of Knox County, 
Ill., praying that the funds of mutual life insurance companies 
and associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax pro- 
vision of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered tolie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of Douglas Park Council, No. 17, 
Royal League, of Chicago, Ill., praying that the pending tariff 
bill be so amended that fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, 
or associations, operating upon the lodge system and providing 
for the payment of life, sick, accident, and other benefits to the 
members and dependents of such members, shall be exempt 
from all the provisions of the bill requiring taxation in any form; 
which was ordered tolie on the table. 

Mr. ALLISON presented petitionsof H. L. P. Hillyer and sun- 
dry other citizens of Grundy Center; of S. H. Merrill and sundry 
other citizens of Ottumwa; of D. I. Gilman and sundry other citi- 
zens of Woodbury County; of I. S. Struble and sundry other 
citizens of Lə Mars; of Edward L. Camp and sundry other citi- 
zens of Linn County, and of I. W. Traer and sundry other citi- 
zens of West Liberty, all in the State of Iowa, praying that in 
the passage of any law providing for the taxation of incomes, the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from taxation; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

r. COCKRELL presented a petition of sundry life insurance 
policy holders of Clark County, Mo., anda petition of sundry life 
insurance policy holders of St. Louis, Mo., praying that in the 

ge ofany law providing for the taxation of incomes the funds 
of mutual life insurance companies and associations be exempted 
from taxation: which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Henry, 
Tenn., praying that fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, or 
associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax provi- 
kion of the pending tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. HOAR presented the memorial of Rev. R. P. Hammons 
and 8other members of the Pastors’ Union, of Fort Scott, Kans., 
remonstrating t the assumption that the suppression of 
the lottery traffic as applied to church fairs, etc., would injuri- 
ously affect the charitable work of the churches; which was or- 
dered to lio on the table. 

He also presented the petition of L. T. Buchanan and 43 other 

citizens of Wautucket and Barnstable, in the State of Massachu- 
setts, praying that the funds of mutual life insurance companies 
and associations be 8 from the proposed income: tax pro- 
ities of the pending tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 
Mr. WHITE presented sundry petitions of citizens of San Jose, 
Cal., and a petition of sundry citizens of Fowler, Cal., praying 
that the preamble to the Constitution of the United States be so 
amended as to recognize the Deity; which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. : 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Fullerton, 
Cal., and a petition of sundry citizens of California, praying that 
fraternal society and college journals be admitted to the mails 


as second-class matter; which were referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against the passage of House 
bill No. 6338, relating to the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of A. M. Elston and sundry 
other citizens of Elston, Cal., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to suppress the lottery traffic; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. WALSH presented sundry petitions of citizens of Au- 
gusta, Ga., and a petition of sundry citizens of Thomaston, Ga., 
praying that fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, or associa- 
tions be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of 
the pending tariff bill: which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Southern Immigration 
Congress, of Augusta, Ga., praying for the establishment of a 
permanent exposition at Washington, D. C.; which was referred 
to the 8 on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be 
printed. f 

Mr.FRYE presented a petition of 33 citizens of Wilton, Me., 
praying that fraternal! beneficiary societies, orders, or associa- 
tions be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of 
the pending tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VOORHEES presented sundry petitions of citizens of 
Michigan City, Ind., and a petition of Potomac Commandery, 
No. 494, United Order of the Golden Cross, of Washington, D. 
C., praying that fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, and asso- 
ciations be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision 
or pke pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. WALSH 3 a petition of sundry citizens of Sparta, 
Ga., and a petition of sundry citizens of the State of Georgia, 
praying that fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, or associa- 
tions be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of 
the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLANCHARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Orleans County, La., praying that in the passage of any law pro- 
viding for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from taxation; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, towhom was referred the bill (S. 1841) to provide that 
all persons employing female help in stores, shops, offices, or 
manufactories shall provide seats for the same when not actively 
employed, reported it without amendment, and submitted a re- 
port thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 2097) to release to the estate 
of the late Leland Stanford, of California, the claim, if any, of 
the United States against said estate, so far as it has been, or 
may be, given to the Leland Stanford, jr., University; which 
was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. PEFFER. LI ask that the bill be read. 

The bill was read the second time at length, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States is authorized to 
release to the estate of the late Leland Stanford, of California, or any de- 
visee or beneficiary thereof, the claim, if any, of the United States against 
said estate, so far as the same was given in his lifetime, or has been devised 
or bequeathed by him, or may have been or shall be conyeyed by his legal 
8 since his death to the Leland Stanford, jr., University, so 


Said release to be so framed as not todischarge any other personor 
corporation who may be liable for such debt. 


Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2098) for the relief of Eliz- 
abeth B. Russell, of Washington, D. C.; which was read tw ice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 2099) granting a pension to 
Esther C. Hardee; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. WHITE introduced a bill (S. 2100) to add certain condi- 
tions and limitations to grants of public lands heretofore made 
by the Government of the United States to certain corporations, 
companies, and individuals, for the purpose of aiding in the con- 
struction of railroad and telegraph lines; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

Mr. WALSH introduced a bill (S. 2101) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Albert Blaidsell, deceased; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2102) to provide for a permanent 
exposition at Washington; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PEFFER introduced a bill (S. 2103) to increase the pen- 
sion of Albert Wells from $20 to $72 per month; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Mr. GORDON {by request) introduced a bill (S. 2104) to in- 
corporate the Washington City Railway Company; which was 
rend twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 

tof Columbia. . 

Mr. DANIEL introduced a bill (S. 2105) for the relief of the 
trustees of Free and Accepted Order of Masons, in the town of 
Keysville, county of Charlotte, State of Virginia; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2105) to authorize the purchase of 
certain manuscript papers and correspondence of Thomas Jeffer- 
son; which was twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. WHITEsubmitted an amendment intended to be pronoma 

by him to the bill (S. 1057) for the relief of William H. eaton 
and Charles L. Chamberlain, of California; which was ordered 
to lie on fhe table, and be printed. 

Mr. MANDERSON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. HU Ee an eRe EAT Y intended to be zo 
posed to naval appropriation bill; which was refer 
to 8 on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DUBOIS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 

him to the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
: which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CALL submitted an amendment intended to be w sed 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 

inted 


Mr. MORRILL submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
6 tion bill; which was referred 
to the ttee on Na’ irs, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BLANCHARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
propesed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. DANIEL submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 

d by him to the naval a gh gree bill; which was re- 
. c pd the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. . 
RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH], coming 
over from a previous day. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution relative to the arrest of Elisha 
J. Edwards for contempt. 

Mr. ALLISON, The Senator from Oregon does not seem to 
be presentat this moment. I ask that the resolution may lie 
over. 

Mr. HOAR. Without prejudice. 

Mr. ALLISON. Without oe eur 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The Chair lays before the Senate the resolution of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. CALL], coming over from a previous day. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution relative to the appointment 
of a special committee to investigate the organized efforts of 
corporations tocontrol elections of members of State Legislatures 
and members of © 4 

Mr. CALL. Task that the resolution be allowed to go over 
without losing its place. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The morning business is closed. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIVERSITY LANDS. 


Mr. McLAURIN. Lask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5778) to supply a deficiency in the 
grontol public lands to the State of Mississippi for the use of the 

tate University. : 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Tho was reported from the Committes on Public Lands 
with an amendment, before the word lands,“ in line 5, to insert 
‘unoccupied and uninhabited;” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the governor of the State of Mississippi be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to select out of the unoccupied and habited 
lands of the United States within the said State 23,040 acres of land, in legal 

being a total equivalent to one township, and shall certify the 
Bame to the Secretary of the Interior, who shall forthwith, onreceipt of said 
certificate, issue to the State of Mississippi patents for said lands: 
That the proceeds of said lands, when sold or leased, shall be and forever 
remain a fund for the use of the University of Mississippi. 

Mr. PLATT. I think there should be some explanation of the 
reason why we should give the land to the State. I do not know 


that there is any objection to the bill, but I think there should 
be an explanation of it. 

Mr. MCLAURIN, The Committee on Public Lands has unan- 
imously recommended the passage of the bill with the amend- 
ment that is reported. Every State in the Union except the 
State of Mississippi had donated to it two townships of land by 
Congress after it had been admitted into the Union. The State 
of ppi has received only one township, and that is the 
reason why this bill is presented. Four of the States have re- 
ceived as many as three townships. The State of Mississippi 
has received only one township of land, and this bill is intended 
to make up the deficiency. 

Mr. PLATT. May I inquire how many acres of land the Gov- 
ernment now has in the State of Mississippi from which it may 
select this land? 

Mr. McLAURIN, Ido not know the number of acres of land, 
but all the best land of the State of Mississippi has been taken 
up: The land of the first township that was donated was worth 
about 85 an acre. The land from which this selection will have 
to be made, if Congress passes the bill, will not be worth over 
$1 or $1.25 an acre: 

Mr. HOAR. How does it happen that the State of Mississippi 
is behind the other States in the amountof land it has received? 
Ishould like to know, as a matter of history, how it happens 
that that State has had a less eee than other States? 

Mr. McLAURIN. I do not know why it was, except that Con- 
gress has given but one township to the State, and that was 
owing to the fact that when the State wasa Territory, before it 
was admitted into the Union, there was granted to Jefferson 
College, in the State of Mississippi, I think as much as a town- 
ship of land. Then Mississippi and Alabama constituted the 
same Territory,and the land was given in what is now the State 
of Alabama. That land was ot eens by Jefferson College. 
The Territory of Mississippi not get benefit of it; the 
State of Misst ippi did not get the benefit of it. 

A case almost similar occurred in the State of Indiana, where, 
while it was a Territory, there was donated to the Territory a 
township of land that was given by the Territorial islature 
to Vincennes College or . Afterwards, when State 
olf Indiana was admitted into the Union, the State undertook to ex- 
ercise control over that land and gave it to an institution of learn- 
ing at Bloomington, Ind. The institution at Vincennes carried 
the case to the courts and carried it through all the courts to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and they held that the 
State had no right to it. Afterwards Congress donated to the 
State of Indiana to supply the deficiency. 

This land was given to Jefferson College while the State of 
Mississippi was a Territory. Neither the Territory of Missis- 
sippi nor the State of Mississippi ever had any control over the 
land that was donated to the college. The land was in what is 
now the State of Alabama. It would have been an anomalous 
condition of affairs if the State of Mississippi had undertaken to 
control land that was in the State of 8 alter it was ad- 
mitted into the Union. So in fact the State of Mississippi never 
received more than one township of land. All the other States 
in the Union have received two townships. Florida,Ohio, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota have received as as three town- 
ships. Minnesota and Ohio, I believe, received as many as four 
townships. I E e the reason why Mississippi received only 
one-township of was that Jefferson College had been given 
one ag 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator from Mississippi understand 
that Massachusetts has ever received any land? He says all the 
States received townships of land. Or does the Senator mean 
the States that contained public lands in their borders? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Isuppose it is the States that contain pub- 
lic lands. Ihave here a list of the States that have received two 
townships of land. All the States which were admitted into the 
Union up to 1848 were givenevery sixteenth section of land. All 
the States after that time were given the sixteenth section and 
the thirty-sixth section of land. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator used the phrase all the States.” 
I 5 he did not mean to have that taken literally, but as 
applying only to land States. 

. MCLAURIN. Only to the States that were admitted into 
the Union and had public land. Of course no lands were given 
in States that did not contain any public land. 

Mr. HOAR. I sympathize very heartily and entirely with 
the desire of the tor from ippi that his State uni- 
versity shall receive this endowment from the public propert 
as other States have received and should receive their f 
and equal share. I hope when the question comes up of deal- 
ing with the great California university, and of preventing a 
mere doubtful technical claim, that has not a shadow of justice 
or merit in it, from handing over that great institution for ten 
or fifteen years, the Senator will be as prompt, if he shall find 
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the facts to be as I understand them, to unite in putting that 
university on its feet. I make no objection to the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Public Lands. 

The amendment was agreed to. e 

The bill eee e to the Senate as amended, and the amend- There being aa objection, the Senate, as in Committee of ‘the 
mont was concurred. 4 Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secre 


WETMORE AND BROTHER, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 210) for the relief of Wetmore and 
Brother, of St. Louis, Mo., which has passed the Senate three 


The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to of the Treasury to pay to Wetmore and Brother, of St. Louis, 


be read a third time. à A ~ 
i Mo., $220, being the amount in part of fees due to them as attor- 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 52 h 
Mr. BERRY. Imovethatthebill (S. 1625) to supply adetici- | Treasurg bee bounty cases, retained and covered into the 
èncy in the grant of public lands in the State of Mississippi for The bill was reported to the Senate without amend 6 


tho use of the State university be indefinitely postponed, as it à 
relatesto the same subject as the bill which has Fast been called ape engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


up by the Senator from Mississippi, and passed. 
The motion was agreed to. 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS. 


Mr. MCMILLAN. Iask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
G- 2 to reclassify and preseribe the salaries of railway postal 
elerks. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate,as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to divide the 
persons in the Railway Mail Service, known as railway postal 
clerks, into seven classes, whose salaries shall not exceed the fol- 
towing rates per annum: First class, not exceeding $800; second 
class, not exceeding $1,000; third class, not exceeding $1,200; 
fourth class, notexceeding $1,300; fifth class, not exceeding $1,500; 
3 class, not exceeding $1,600; seventh class, not exceeding 
81.8 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 


DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. FRYE submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1950) to 
authorize the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Railroad Companies, or either 
of them, to construct and maintain a bridge over the Delaware River de- 
tween the States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to thelr re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
House of Representatives numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the same. 

That the House of Representatives recede from its amendment ram- 


bered 5. 

M. W. RANSOM, 
WILLIAM P. FRYE, 
G. G. VEST, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
GEO. D. WISE, 
ALLAN C. DURBOROW, In., 
THAD. M. ' 

Managers on the part of the Howse. 


Mr. HIGGINS. LIshould like some explanation as to what is 
covered by the conference report. In the way these reports are 
made by numbers, no information is given to us of whatis yielded 
or agreed to by one body or the other. 

Mr. FRYE. The amendments are of mae slight co uence. 
The first amendment struck out the word “les$” and put in not 
to exceed,” that is, 300 feet span; the second amendment struck 
out the words twoyears” and inserted one year,” as the time 
in which the plans should be furnished to the tary of War; 
the third amendment struck out ten years as the time in which 
to complete the bridge and inserted seven years;” the fourth 
amendment struck out two years“ as the time in which its con- 
struction should be commenced and inserted one year; and 
the fifth amendment provided for giving the United States free 
use of the bridge in consideration of the granting of the charter, 
and the House recedes from that. 

Mr. HIGGINS. That is very satisfactory. 

The report was concurred in. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 4 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
a bill (H. R. 6888) for the registry or enrollment of the bark 
The amendment was agreed to. Skudesnaes: in which it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the | ®t: 


BRIDGE AT BURLINGTON, IOWA. 
amendment was concurred in. ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


Mr. ALLISON. Task unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R.6126) to amend an act to authorize 
the construction of a b e at Burlington, Iowa, approved Au- 
gust 6, 1888, and amended by act approved February 21, 1890. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

: HIRAM SOMERVILLE. 


Mr. ALLEN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1301) for the relief of the legal repro- 
sentatives of Hiram Somerville. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims, with an 
amendment in line 3, after the words “sum of,” to strike out 
seven hundred and fifty-five,” and insert ‘five hundred and 
five: so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $505 be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
riated to the legal representatives of Hiram Somerville, deceased, late of 
arion County, UL, for supplies furnished by him to the United States 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read The m e also announced that the S er of the House 
the third time, and passed. had signed the enrolled bill (S. 1950) to authorize the Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey Railroad Companies, or either of them, 
to construct and maintain a bridge over the Delaware River 
between the States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania; and it was 
thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr 
O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the 
President had, on the 8th instant, approved and signed the act 
(S. 1424) to amend section 8 of ‘‘An act to authorize the construc- 
son of a bridge across the Calumet River,” approved March 1, 


HEIRS OF EDWARD AND NELLIE MORRISON. 


Mr. SHOUP. Iask unanimous consentfor the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R.2710). for the relief of the heirs of 
Edward Morrison and Nellie Morrison, now deceased. 

‘There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to issue a 

tent in fee simple to the heirs of Edward Morrison and Nellie 

orrison, late of Oklahoma Territory, now deceased, for the 
northwest quarter of the southwest quarter and lot 7, section 8, 
township 12 north, range 7 west, Indian meridian; the south 
half of the southeast quarter, section 29, township 13 north, 
range 7 west, Indian meridian; the southeast quarter of the 
southwest quarter and lot 8, section 8, township 12 north, range 
7 west, Indian meridian; and the north half of the southeast 
quarter, section 29, township 13 north, range 7 west, Indian 
meridian, Oklahoma Territory, in lieu of patents issued on March 
6, 1892, to ‘‘ Ben-nank” (or Edward Morrison) and to Wo-ca- 
sa now-ka! (or Nellie Morrison), now deceased, and allottees 
under section 13 of the act entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the current and contingent expenses of the Tadian De- 
rtment and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various In- 
ian tribes for the year ending June 30, 1892, and for other pur- 
poses,” ata March 3, 1891. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 6888) for the registry or enrollment of the bark 
Skudesnaes, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. . 

‘ THE REVENUE BILL. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o'clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

oa VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed. 
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Mr. PETTIGREW. Before that is done, I move to amend by | H Patton, mire, 
inserting as a new paragraph to come in after paragraph 198, iu Median, | 8 Narpie, 
the following: : Jarvis, Mitchell, Oregon Proctor, Wilson, 
Broom corn, $8 per ton. Jones, Ney. Murphy, Ransom, Wolcott. 
Lindsay, lmer, Roach, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
propad by the Senator from South Dakota, which will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as a new paragraph: 

198}. Broom corn, & per ton. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I do not care at this time to discuss the 
subject. I believe if no duty is imposed on broom corn it will 
be imported in large quantities. The American-farmer is enti- 
tled to the markets of the United States, and therefore a duty 
ought to be placed on this product. 

ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. I make 
this announcement for the day. If he were present I should 
vote 57 58 ” h 

Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. MURPHY]. If he 
were present I should vote“ yea.” 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE]. 

Mr. FRYE (when Mr. GORMAN’S name was called). The 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] is detained from the 
Chamber by illness, and is paired with the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. JONES]. I shall notrepeat the announcement again to-day. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. If he were 
present I should vote ‘‘ yea ” and he would vote “‘nay.” 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin(when his name was called). I 
announce for the day that I am paired with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. CAREY]. 

`M . PATTON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senatqr from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]. If he were 
present I should vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. If 
he were here I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. PLATT (when his name was called). I vote ‘‘ yea;” and 
I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. HAWLEY] has been called 
home by the death of a relative. For the day he is paired with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER]. 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], who was detained by 
business from the Chamber yesterday and will be to-day. Ide- 
sire to make the announcement now for the day. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. BATE] 
is paired with the Senator from Vermont {Mr.PrRocTor]. Both 
Senators are absent from the city under the order of the Senate. 
I make the announcement for the day. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. I transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY] to the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. IRBy] and vote nay.“ 

Mr. VILAS. At the suggestion of his colleague, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], I transfer the pair which I 
announced for this vote to hiscolleague [Mr. LINDSAY], who is 
detained from the Chamber to-day by sickness in his family, and 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MCLAURIN. My colleague [Mr. GEORGE] is paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to announce my pair with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. HILL]. If he were present I should vote 
s: yea.” 


The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 24; as follows: 
YEAS—I8, 
Allis Gallinger, Peffer, Shoup, 
Cullom, Hale, Per Tehes 
Dixon, Hoar, Platt, Washburn. 
Dubois, Manderson, Quay, ~ 
Frye, Morrill, Sherman, 
NAYS—2. 
Allen, Gray Martin, Smith, 

A Harris, Mills, Vest, 
Blackburn, Hunton, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Call, Jones, Ark. Morgan, ‘oorhees, 
Coc Kyle, Pasco, Walsh, 
Coke, McLaurin, Pugh, White. 

NOT VOTING—43. 
Aldrich, Caffery, Daniel, Gibson, 
ate, Camden, Da Gordon 
Blanchard, Cameron, Dolph, 

¥ Carey. Fa A Hansbrough, 

Butler, Chandler, George, Hawley, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum having voted, the Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: s 


Allen, e, Martin, Sherman, 
Allison, Gallinger, is, Shou 
Berry Gray, Mitchell, Wis Smith, 
Blackburn, Hale, Morgan, Teller, 

> 5 Morrill, Vest, 
Cameron, Hoar, Pasco, Vilas, 
Chandler, unton, Patton, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Peffer, alsh, 
Coke, le, Perkins, Washburn, 
Cullom, Lodge, Platt, ` White. 
Davis, McLaurin, Pugh, 
Dixon, McMillin, Quay. 
Dubois, Manderson, Roach, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary will call 
the roll 8 555 agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD], but Í have 
an arrangement by which I may vote to make a quorum, and I 
shall vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). 
As I have transferred my pair with the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. CAREY] to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IrBy], I 
vote ‘‘nay.” 


Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. 
Mr. PALMER (when his name was called), I am paired ordi- 


narily with the Senator from North Dakota{Mr. HANSBROUGH], 
but I will transfer my pair to the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. JARVIS], and vo I vote ‘‘ nay.” 
Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). Iagain announce 
my pale with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]. 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. DOLPH (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paren with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Sie gsi | 
ut with the right to vote to make a quorum when my vote will 


not change the result. I will therefore let my vote stand for 


the present. I did not observe, when I voted, that the Senator 
is not in the Chamber. 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULK- 
NER] is oar gerade absent from the Chamber, and is paired for 


the day with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. 
The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 25: as follows: 

YEAS—19, 
Allison, 82 Manderson, 1 
Cullom, Gallinger, Peffer, — — 
Dixon, Hale, Perkins, Shoup, 
Dolph, Hoar, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
Dubois, McMillan, Platt, 

NAYS—25. 
Allen, Hunton, Mor, Vilas, 

ry, Jones, Ark. Palmer, Voorhees. 
Blackburn, le, P 5 Walsh, 
I. McLaurin, Pugh, White 
Coke, Martin, ach, 
Gray, Mills, Smith, 
Harris, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
NOT VOTING 44. 

Aldrich, Daniel, Irby, Proctor, 
Bate, Davis, Jarvis, Ransom, 
Blanchard, Faulkner, Jones, Nev. Squire, 
Brice, George, Lindsay, Stewart, 
Butler, Gibson, Lodge, Teller, 
Caffery, Gordon, McPherson, Turpie, 
Call, Gorman, Mitcheli,Oregon Wilson, 
Camden, Hansbrough, Morrill, W olcott. 
Cameron, Hawley, Murphy, 
Carey, Higgins, Patton, 
Chandler, Power, ~ 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

199. Hay, $2 per ton. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment, in line 6, 
to strike out hed ex ton” and insert 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The proposed amendment is with- 
drawn, leaving the paragraph stand as it came from the other 
House. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the word dollars“ I move to 
strike out two” and insert three,“ so as to make the rate 83 
per ton. ? 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire will be stated. s 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 199, line 6, strike out “two” 
and insert ‘‘ three;” so as to read: 

Hay, #3 por ton. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, my first intention was to 
move an amendment to make the duty on hay $4 a ton, which is 
the rate under the existing law, but upon second thought it 
seemed to me there was somuch N in asking the other side 
of the Chamber to give a duty of $3 per ton, which is a reduction 
of 25 per cent, precisely the same ratio of reduction which has 
been made on rice, that I concluded to offer the amendment in 
this form. 

Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to 
certain important facts connected with the hay crop which per- 
haps are known to almost every Senator, and yet possibly some 
Senators have overlooked them. The total 13 of hay 
in the United States for the year 1893 reached the enormous 
amount of 65,766,158 tons, and it had a home value of 8570, 882,872. 
It was the largest crop of hay ever raised in the United States, 
exceeding any former oe tA 17,295,698 tons, and exceeding in 
value any former crop by $155,751,506. 

For the information of Senators and the country I will here 
insert a table showing the hay crop in the several States for the 

ear 1893, which I find in the Statistical Abstract for that year. 
he table is as follows: 


Production, Home value. 


114,084 | 81, 282, 304 
2,842,446 | D. 370, 050 
512, 522 8, 969, 135 
8,273,874 | 29, 006, 524 
8 sao | 53, 115, 148 
4,374,459 | 20,516, 213 
1,129,486 | 13,700, 665 
555 12,556, 538 
1,869,245 | 17, 122, 284 
2,791,702} 12,758, 078 
3,651,246 | 25, 704, 772 
135, 486 1, 302, 020 
2,599,663 | 12, 611, 659 
672,558 | 10,491, 874 
526, 840 9, 182, 821 
Sans rre | 83, 233, 080 
3,178,426 | 45, 769, 334 
1 seas 

,308,859 | 16, 
11408183 | 100.094 138 

During the reading of the table, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire that his time has expired, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Lask that I may be allowed five minutes 


more. . 

Mr. PLATT. This is a pretty important item, and I trust 
five minutes more will be accorded to the Senator from New 
Hampshire, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from New Hampshire will proceed. 

The reading of the table having been concluded, 

Mr. GALLINGER. As I before said, and it will bear repeat- 
ng, the total production of this ar. last year was 65,766,158 
tons, and the home value was $570,882,872. 

Mr. President, it was charged yesterday that we on this side 
of the Chamber are talking sectionalism. 

Mr. HOAR. Has the Senator from New Hampshire the value 
of the cotton ach for the corresponding year? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I can not give the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts exact figures as to cotton. The last statistics I find are 
for the year 1888, which give the production of cotton for that 

ear at 3,438,188,060 pounds, of a value of $292,139,209. The 
junior Senator from Texas[Mr. MILLS] tells me that the produc- 
tion for the year 1893 will not be much over 3,000,000,000 pounds, of 
a value of about $260,000,000, or less than one-half that of the 
hay crop. 

For one, I do not like to talk sectionalism. I have as little 
sectionalism in my heart perhaps as any Senator on either 
side of the Chamber. Yet I can not refrain, in this connection, 
from calling attention to the remarkable fact that out of 
65,766,158 tons of hay produced in the United States, not includ- 
ing the Northern States of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming, the Northern States produced 49,826,365 
tons, or about 77 per cent of the whole. -The production of the 
States named is included under the head of all other States,” 


and hence can not be accurately determined. Including these 
States, the total production of the North is doubtless very near 

if not quite, 85 per cent of the whole. I find that the value o 

the hay crop of the little State of New Hampshire is more than 
double that of the three great Southern States of Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Texas. 

In 1893 weimported from oe countries 104,481 tons of hay, 
of the value of $962,221, on which we collected a duty of $416,- 
721.86. That was on a duty of 84 a ton. 

Now, it is proposed to reduce the duty to$2a ton (a reduction 
of 50 per cent), and to open our American market to the hay 
from the Canadian Dominion, which, I submit, will strike a 
blow that will be well-nigh ruinous to the hay industry in all 
the States bordering upon Canada. It does seem to me, in view 
of these facts, which we find in official documents, that there 
are Senators on the other side, living in States which will be 
disastrously affected by the proposed reduction, who will join 
Republicans in placing a duty of $3 a ton on hay, which, as I be- 
fore said, is exactly the relative duty that is given to Southern 
rice. Lappeal with a t deal of confidence to the other side 
of the Chamber on this question, as the equities are so strong 
as to be absolutely unanswerable. 

Mr. PLATT. r. President, I hesitate to say anything on 
this subject for the reason that it may be supposed I am speak- 
ing cially for my own State, and if I know my own senti- 
ments in relation to the matter, it is not for my State that I speak 
when I ask for protection, but for the whole country. - 

Now, with regard to Connecticut, it is-true, as reported, that 
the value of the hay crop of the State of Connecticut, is about 
$9,000,000 annually. Therefore there is a good deal of interest 
in the State among our farmers in relation to this duty. Whether 
the people of the whole State, if every man were to consider his 
own private and selfish interest, would desire the duty to be re- 
tained may well be a question; for, while to the farmers them- 
selves this is the principal crop in Connecticut, it is probable 
that we in Connecticut buy more hay than we raise. 

All the livery stables, persons engaged in cartage, the rich 
pour who have nice equipages and square-tailed horses, the 

orse-railroad companies, and all poopie who are not farmers 
and use hay might wish, perhapa, f they were entirely selfish, 
to have the duty reduced; that is, if they thought that a reduction 
of the duty would cause a decrease in the price of the hay. Yet 
I think there would be a universal sentiment among the people 
of Connecticut that the prenens duty ought to be retained, and 
it is for the interest of the other States just as much as it is for 
the interest of Connecticut that it should be retained. We buy 
some of our hay from the far West. We purchase some from Min- 
nesota, from Illinois, and from Saa gepas hay-producing States 
west of us. We even purchase prairie hay, which people go 
out upon unoccupied land and mow and have baled. 

Mr. President, it does seem, as suggested by the Senator fro: 
New Hampshire, that this ireas crop might receive the sam 
proportion treatment which the rice crop has received. The 

uty on hay is by no means as high as the duty on rice. The 
duty on rice under the McKinley act averaged 111 per cent. It 
has been reduced 25 per cent, so that it would average 83 or 84 
per cent under the present bill, but the duty on hay only aver- 
aged 43 per cent, and the duty under the pending bill would 
average about 21 per cent. 

So while the duty on rice was reduced 25 per cent it is pro- 
posed to reduce the duty on hay ever 50 per cent. The sense of 
the American people calls for fair play, and Icertainly think we 
are asking no more than fair play when we ask that the same 
3 reduction shall be maze in hay that was made in 
rice. - 

But, Mr. President, it was my intention when I rose to speak 
a little for the State of New York. The State of New York does 
not seem to have any Senators here this morning to speak for 
it. I think New York is perhaps more interested in retaining 
the present duty on hay than even the State of Connecticut, by 
reason of its proximity to the Canadian border, from whence 
hay can be easily imported and will be imported in great quan- 
tities in competition with our farmers and the farmers of New 
York if the duty should be reduced. = 

A gentleman who is surpassed by none in fhe matter of sta- 
tistics, formerly in charge of the Bureau of Statistics, Mr. 
Nimmo, sent me a communication with regard to the interest 
of New York farmers in having the present duties retained, 
and I ask leave to putthe portion of it which I have marked in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK AND THE 
TARIFF QUESTION. 


The full force of Canadian agricultural competition is thrown agsinst 
agriculture of the State of Now Yorkfrom thetact that thefertile ganat enp 
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ofOntario and: Quebec border that State on the north and west. Froma 
careful investigation I have ascertained the following facts: 

1. The average value of farming lands in the State of New York is 36 per 
cent higher than the average value of farming lands in Canada. 

2. The average rate of wages to farm handsin. New York is32 per cent 
higher than the av rate o paid to farm hands in 

% The costot agric tural production in the State of New York is 44 per 
cent higher than 


hay, 
products which command 
protection directly afforded to agriculture under our tariff laws, was sup- 

lemented by the protection extended to manufacturers, New York ha’ 

me by far the largest manufacturing State in the Union. The value o 

the products of manufacture in the State of New York under protection, in- 
creased from $378,000.000 in 1860, to $1,711,000,000 in 1890. 

The farm value of the products of agriculture in the State of New York 


during the census year 1690 amounted to $161,593,009, While the of labor 
employed in the manufactures of the State amounted to 
increased from $65,446,759 in 1860, thus indicating an abundant and rapidly 


growing home market. Making due allowance for the larger scope of the 
census of 1890, n 

How much more important is the home market than the for market 
to New York farmers is illustrated by the following the 
census year the paid in the man esta! ts Ot * 
Vork Ohy and Brooklyn amounted to 805,000, 000, while the total amount 

a the same year for salaries aud wages on accountof foreign im- 
ports at the port of New York, 3 expenses of collecting the reve- 
nue from customs, amounted to $2700, 

Ina word, while the value of imports at New York was nearly the same 
as the value-of the ucts of labor in the manufactures of New York and 
Brooklyn, the man t. industries of these cities afforded one hundred 
and nine —— as => arms to —.— — —— tus enormous im 
at the port of New York. 4 emp ome manufactures, 
es and indirectly almost theentire market for New York 

ility of finding a foreign market for more 
roducts of the State of New York. Al- 
ork farmer is therefore in home markets, 


ina- 


The ou 
becomes more clearly apparent in the light ot the following compar- 
isons of values. 

‘The total value ot the cane sugar product of the United States at an out- 
side estimate is about#19,000,000. 

A 8 ly- liberal estimate: of the value of the rice crop of the 
country is 28,000, 


But 288 8608 — = the hay Bey 3 —— New eee: 
about beings: im excess ueo cotton erop o 
Texas, the largest cotton- ucing State of the Union. 

e ene annual value of the potato crop of New York is about 812 


‘cont on 


duty on potatoes at 32 cent, these ad ms on thelow 
im valuation of $9.21 a ton ſor hay and 57 cents a bushel for potatoes. 

‘he agricultural and turing interests of the State-of New 
York have de r under a tariff policy table toward both; 
and framed to meet the double 3 re venus and protection. Under 
this policy the total wealth of the State increased from $1,843,000,000 in 1880 
to $8,576,000,000 in 1890. The d to labor in the-manufactures of the 


State also increased from 808.4 in 1880 to $466, 846,642 in 1890; and rapidly 

increased during the years 1890, 1891, and 1882. 

. ̃ In Open samipetitton withthe wagre pela to Inbor te 
p min open on a wages to labor 

forei hine In so far as relates to all ente to such 

pe This at once disturbed the existing relation of values thro ut 
e whole country. The cause was fully adequate to the effect 

The equipoise of the relations sustained to each other by the 

mercial and industrial interests of a great nation highly advanced in civil 


zation is always delicate. 
The pros y of 1892 will not return until the people of this country shall 


emphatically declare that the conditions which elevate the American laborer 
above the laborers of all other countries must and shall be defended. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, [had occasion, in some remarks: 
I submitted to the Senate when the bill first came in from the 
committee, to contrast the treatment accorded by the committee 
to the two different industries, rice, which is a Southern indus- 
try; and hay, which is largely a Northern industry, and I then 
expressed the hope: that the committee, inlooking this matter 
over and more fully considering it, would conclude to make a 
change in the duty, which was fixed at 20 per cent ad valorem 
as from the committee. The committee has improved 
the bill, fixing. the duty at $2 per ton instead of 20 per cent ad 
valorem, and to that extent it is better for the hay producer 
than as first reported. 

But the duty is pot enough to proteet the farmer upon the 
border of Canada against the hay that comes in from the Do- 
minion.. The tr ortation cuts no figure whatever. With 
the cheap vessels of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, cheap! 
manned, cheaply run, hay can be landed in Boston, Portland, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore for much less than we 
can send it to those points. The difference between Maine, my 
own State, and New Brunswick is so great in labor, in the value 
of land, and everything that goes to make up this question that 
ae 1 be filled with the hay of the New Brunswick 

armer, 

The product of Maine alone last year was $13,000,000 in value. 
It is one of the greatest of all the products. ə figures for the 


country have been given by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER].¢. 

It seems to me that no one can give a good reason why the duty 
should not be put at least at $3, then by no means giving sucha 
rate as Southern rice has. We ought to go back to the McKin- 
ley rate of 84. The Senator from New Hampshire has moved an 
amendment making it $3, and I do not believe any Senator can 
give a good reason why hay should not be accorded the same 
relative treatment that has been given to rice. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from New Hampshire said that he 
appealed with confidence to the majority of the Senate for an 
increase of the pro d duty upon hay. Iam amazed at the 
hopefulness of the Senator from New Hampshire. My opinion 
is that the Democratic majority are among those who“ having 
eyes see not” and having ears: hear not,” and who will not be 
convinced. It does not appear to me to be an agreement of the 
Democratic caucus, because when amendments have been drawn 
in a. Democratic caucus, as we understand, although I grant we 
have no official reports of the p 3 of those secret meet- 
ings, they seem to: be: abandoned or adopted, not according to 
the Democratic agreement, but according tothe will or pleasure 
of one or two Senators. As I said yesterday, the Senator from 
Ar has only to indicate what he d and the whole 
Democratic column votes either yea.” or ‘‘ nay.” 

Now, Mr. President, as: has been often said-here, the great 
complaint is that the duties derived under the depressed condi- 
tion of our industries are not sufficient to carry on the Govern- 
ment. The Treasury is depleted. It has become necessary for 
the Secretary of the Treasury to assume at last doubtful powers, 
and to sell $50,000,000 of bonds of the Goverment, drawing 4per 
cent or 44 per cent interest. Still it is proposed to deprive the 
Treasury of revenue by ee duty upon hay. 

I find by referring to the official reports that the greatest 
amount of revenue derived from duties upon hay ever received 


imthe last twenty. 1 any time in our history was received. 
in 1893 under the: McKinley law: There were collected from 
duties on hay $416,724.86. 


The 2 e e received before eae Pdga tev 
wasalarge rtation, an impor tation of 165,350; ns. n 
the revenue calleeted from the duties on hay was only $393,126.40. 
Now, the effect: of the McKinley law has been not only to in- 
creasa the revenue derived from duties on hay—a tax, everyone 
mustadmit, upon the Canadian producers of hay but to decrease 
the importations, Last year arevenue of $416,724.86 was de~ 
rived from the importation of 104,181.21 tons. The importations 
in 1890, before the passage of the McKinl oy law, amounted to 
$124,036.67. The imports fell off in 1891 to 29,242.18 tons under 
tho old duty of $2 à ton for a portion of the year, and 28,988.59 
tons under the McKinley law under a duty of 84 a ton. In 1892 
55 importation had decreased from over 124, 000 tons in 1890 to 

9,771.57 tons. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, Iwill conclude the few remarks 
Idesire to make on the next amendment. It will take me but à 
minute to do it. i 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I only desire very briefly to ut- 
tera word of warning to my colleagues:on this side of the Cham-. 
ber, for itseems to me that they have overlooked the. economic: 

rinciple which was developed here last night. On the 7th of 

, for example, as we know, it was sound policy to put a duty 
on eggs. On the 8th of June that duty disappeared, and 2 
developed the fact that the new economic principle which 
come in and overruled the former one was the fact that the Sena- 
tor from Maine had displayed ingratitude in speaking to the: 
Senator from Missouri. 

Now, Mr. President, her® is a specific proposition giving a 
ile duty of 82 per ton on hay, but if the Senators on t 
side of the Hall continue to make: speeches such as have beeu 
made here this- morning, that proposition will be abandoned, 
We shall return to the ad valorem duty if they continue in this: 
same line of argument. The first: thing they know they wil 

find under this new principle of political economy that hay 

landed on the free list. To get up here and state that five-sixths 
of the hay crop is raised in the Northern States is an ment 
most disastrous to any proper protection on that article. To ap- 
post for a duty on hay because it is desirable to protect our mat- 


ts against adian invasion, in the interest of our farme 
is a consumption of time. Those are economic arguments w 
have been by and abandoned. The great and control 


argument is that this side, if it is to have anything for the in“ 
dustries which it represents, is to keep silent. ticence, si+ 
lence, gratitude for the little that is given, are what are ex- 
pected from this side. 

It is a great mistake, Mr. President, if we desire to keep saint 
concessions, as they are called, to get up here and point out tha 
it is a great Northern industry of Northern farmers. That is 


receives. So, in reducing 
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not what is asked of us. We are expected to bend low, and in 
abondsman’s key, with bated breathand humbleness,” 
to express our gratitude because the industries and the products 
of our States are not wholly destroyed. I desire to point out to 
my colleagues on this side who have been making these argu- 
ments this morning that instead of appealing with confidence to 
the ground of reason and good sense and the interests of the 
Northern farmer, the way to preserve earning in the bill that 
is offered in the way of an improvement is to keep as silent as 
possible. In that way we may possibly save a few remains of 
what we consider proper protection to our interests, but not by 
making a reasonable argument, and certainly not by showing 
that five-sixths of the product comes from the Northern States. 
At the same time, Mr. President, we shall continue to oppose 
this bill as before. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Mr. President, the State which I in part 
represent is affected very seriously by these amendments and re- 
ductions. Michigan is a great agricultural State, and so near 
the border of Canada that probably it is affected as much asany 
other. The trouble is that the proposed policy is but one-sided. 
The Canadian is getting all the advan They admit free 
of duties only those commodities in the production of which they 
have so Beni the advantage of us as to prevent us from reach- 
ing their markets. They secure from us unlimited markets for 
their surplus products. For these favors they give no conces- 
sions in their tariff on manufactured articles. 

For the past fifteen years the policy of Canada has been to 
shut out all our American products. In 1878 American products 
to the amount of $16,000,000 were sold in Canada. In 1893 we 
sold only 83,000, 000 worth. In 1877 Canada imported from this 
country $13,855,079 worth of flour and grain, including peas. In 
1893 the imports were cut down to $1,339,429, showing the ad- 
vantage entirely on their side and that they are working di- 
rectly the interests of the American. 

The adian farmer has a double advantage over us, be- 
‘cause his land is worth much less than our land; and, secondly, 
he pays his labor at least 35 per cent less than the American labor 
these duties as we seem to be doing, 
we ure working directly a t our own interests and in the in- 
terests of the Canadian farmer, who lives near the State of 
Michigan and other States adjoining Canada. Iwould say some- 
thing about the other reductions of duty proposed on agricultu- 
ral products, but evidently it is not e to obtain from the 
other side of this Chamber that protection for farm products 
which will retain to our farmers the markets of their own 
State. 

Mr. VEST. The Treasury reportsshow that the people of the 
United States received from abroad in 1893, $962,221 worth of hay, 
and we exported for the same year $519,640 worth, half of which 
went to Great Britain. This was timothy hay, not clover hay. 

So far as the sectional argument is concerned, the State of Mis- 


souri is one of the largest hay-producing States in the Union; 


and, as my friend from Virginia [Mr. HUNTON] reminds me, 
Virginia is a large hay-producing State, and Texas isa very 
large hay-producing State. So the sectional question can not 
rise except in some partisan imagination. One-half of the hay 
that is exported competes with Canadian hay in Great Britain. 
Of course, a large portion of the market for the Western and 
Southern hay is found in the Northeastern States. Our States 
are as much interested in this question as New England can pe 
sibly be. Yet the same stale, old, exploded, 8 attack is 
made here that every item of the bill been constructed upon 
sectional lines. 

Mr. President, those of us who assisted in framing the bill 
and are expected to defend it, labor under great disadvantage 
in this debate, if it can be called a debate, which I very much 
doubt. We have no cloture rule in the Senate. Weare unable 
to avail ourselves of the majority which we have here. Demo- 
cratic Senators upon whom rests the responsibility refuse to re- 
main here after 6 o’clock and they put us in the hands of the 
Repubicans upon the other side of the Chamber; and the country 
should know it. I know and we all know where the responsi- 
bility rests. If our people would stay here and furnish aquo- 
rum, for one I would tupon romantig in this Chamber until 
at least 10 or 11 o’clock every evening and forcing the consider- 
ation of this measure. The country to-day is laboring under de- 
pein anxiety, and solicitude beyond anything ever known 

our history; and Senators upon the other side pretend that 
they are not filibustering against the bill when every act and 
every word they utter shows thatit is their intent to beat it 
5 keep the McKinley law in operation and upon the statute 


The first agreement we had was that general debate should 
close in two weeks. It lasted five weeks. We then upon yes- 
terday made an agreement under the five-minute rule, and every 
Senator who was present understood the meaning of it. After- 


wards Senators upon the other side nullified it by availing them- 
selyes of a technicality, a fraud, a pretense, a humbug in parlia- 
mentary Jaw, by which they could move to strike out the last 
word and repeat their speeches, five minutes at a time, ad infi- 
nitum. So from day to day and hour to hour the intention of the 
other side has been made manifest—I mean a large number of 
the Senators on the other side, those who have been most prom- 
inent in what thev call this discussion. 

Mr. PLATT. Of course we mean to defeat it if we can. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Connecticut avows it openly. 
Then beat it like menand do not assassinate it by parliamentary 
tactics and technicalities for delay. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], we are told by the public press, has 
kopi at the head of the paper he ownsand controlsin New Ham 
shire, the epigrammatic enunciation that it is better to 
time than to kill industries.” Everything indicates what is the 
3 here. We exhausted more than two hours and a half 

ere upon eggs. We have now started in to take half a day upon 
hay. At the same rate it will take six months before the Senate 
comes toa vote upon this measure; and in the meantime business 
is stricken down an ox in the shambles, and men are holding 
up their trembling and hopeless hands from every portion of the 
country asking that this anxiety be terminated. 

If we on this side refuse to speak in order to save time the 
senior Senator from Maine comesin in the afternoon and taunts 
us and says we are hunted by the Republicans, and we are said 
to be terror-stricken by his martial appearance and that of the 
Senator from New Hampshire. Lf you want to beat this bill 
stand up and beat it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. VEST. Let me add one sentence and I am through. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERMAN and others. No objections. 

Mr. VEST. I protest, in the language of a distinguished 
chairman of the and Ways Means Committee of the House years 
ago under similarcireumstances: If you desire to beat this bill 
strike it down in fair and open debate. Do not let it be nibbled 
to pieces by pismires and kicked to death by grasshoppers.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I must confess my surprise 
at this lecture coming from the Senator from Missouri. I have 

ome recollection of the past, which it seems tome ought to have 
kept him silent at t. In regard to the McKinley bill and 
every such bill w has been brought before the Senate since 
he has been a member, he has resorted to the same tactics. The 
minority have a right to do it, and they ought to do it if they 
think the measure justifies it. 

The McKinley tariff bill was debated here time and time again, 
and if there was any five-minute limit to the debateit must have 
been very rarely; indeed, I do not know of any case in which it 
was agreed to have that rule adopted in regard to the debate on 
that bill. We, however, have done it here now,and it has been 
by the courtesy of this side of the Chamber that this debate is 
now limited to five minutes, by means of which our arguments 
are broken into f nts. 

The opposition of the Democrats to bills of a similar character 
and to other political measures has gone far beyond supap - 
tion which has been shown to this bill. I recall one bill which 
the majority of the Senate desired to pass, but which was de- 
feated by the minority by prolonged debate. 

In all the tariff bills which have been considered here the 
other side have resorted to the same ex ts which are now 
resorted to by this side to secure fair debate; and agreements 
were denied over and over again to limit debate on tariff bills, 
because the other side wanted to consume time, and we were 
compelled to have long sessions in order to pass the bills at all. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it does not become the Sen- 
ator from Missouri to lecture this side of the Senate for what I 
regard as very liberal treatment by this side. If we chose todo 
it we could probably defeat this bill by actual resistance and by 
availing ourselves of the rules of the Senate. There is not a 
member on this side of the Senate who does not regard this 
measure as a measure injurious to the people of the United 
States, both North and South, and as destructive to our indus- 
tries. 

It is not our delay which is causing the trouble in the coun- 
try, but it is the fear of your action which paralyzes industry 
in every part of the United States. We would be justified in 
resisting—and sometimes I think we will not be excused for not 
resisting—this measure to the same extent that measures intro- 
duced by us were resisted by the other side of the Chamber. 
As I have said, they have defeated one important measure, and 
thus set a bad example for the future, of a minority defeating 
the will of the majority. 

Iam one of those old-fashioned Senators who believe that we 
have the right to free and fair debate; that we ought to be re- 
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strained only by such limits as our own reason should dictate, 
and not Saah as should be settled by the other side. Any at- 
tempt by the other side to prevent usfrom exercising our power 
and to restrain debate comes with ill grace from them. 

We must determine the matter for ourselves, as we have de- 
termined it, as I determine it for myself. Others around me 
have expressed the opinion I entertain, that we shall give to this 
measure only that opposition which is demanded by the inter- 
ests of our people—not to defeat the will of the majority, but so 
that the will of the majority as exercised here shall not be 
wrongful, unjust, and destructive to all American industries. 
That is the way we feel about it. 

I, for one, do not intend to utter asingle word or spend a single 
minute to prevent the action of the majority on this bill; because 
I believe it is the constitutional right of a majority to pass such 
legislation as they think proper; but we must determine for our- 
selves the extent of our opposition, and how far it shall be car- 
ried, 

The plan of moving to strike out the first or the last word in 
a clause in order to gain an additional five minutes for debate 
has been resorted to over and over again, as Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber know, and it has never been objected 
to. Our power to extend debate is almost unlimited. It is our 
courtesy which has enabled the other side to have the debate 
carried on under the five-minute rule, and I hope the usual cour- 
tesy will be extended to our side. If this concession is not 
granted to us, it will only create resistance. The motion to 
strike out the last word of a clause, or the first word, or to insert 
a word, hasalways been adopted as a means of getting an addi- 
tional five minutes. It is done in the other House, and has been 
done here. 

Mr. DOLPH. Lask the Senator if it has not been done dur- 
ing the whole period of his service in the Senate? 

Mr.SHERMAN. It has always been done. I do not recall 
perhaps I am mistaken in that—any case in which the Demo- 
cratic minorit; 
tariff bill. If Senatorssay they do remember such a case as that, 
I do not. Their custom has been always to resist to the fullest 
extent to satisfy their own sense of duty and their duty to their 
constituents. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I am surprised that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri this morning undertook to lecture both sides 
of the Chamber and to assume that, because we desire limited 
debate upon these schedules, we are intending to defeat this bill 
by filibustering methods; and I am especially surprised that he 
should make statements respecting the conduct of this bill here- 
tofore. 

The Senator says that we had two weeks allowed for general 
debate, and that instead we have occupied five weeks. No Sen- 
ator knows better than the Senator from Missouri that we never 
had any time for general debate, two weeks or otherwise. I dis- 
tinctly stated when a suggestion of that kind was made that it 
was a new oe in the Senate; that we never had, as they 
have in the House of Representatives, what is known as general 
debate, and then limiting the debate to five minutes. en I 
said that, the venerable Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] 
admitted its truth and said we could debate this bill to eternity 

if we so chose. 

Now, the Senator from Missouri comes in and undertakes to 
say that because there was a suggestion of a debate for two 
weeks before the schedules should be read we were cut off from 
debate. No such idea ever prevailed on this side of the Cham- 
ber or on that. The Senator from Missouri, as every other Sen- 
ator on that side of the Chamber, knew there was no limitation 
of debate in this Chamber, no such thing as general debate, and 
yet he talks about two weeks’ general debate. 

The Senator says that Senators on this side intend to defeat 
the bill by filibustering, and he illustrates by our spending two 
hours yesterday on eggs. Is it not important that we should 
spend a couple of hours upon a question like that, especially 
when, as I am ready to believe, it was by his dictation that these 
„ were wired in and wired out. 

o Committee on Finance gave us notice on the Tth day of 
May that they would pro a duty on eggs; they led us to 
slumber here as to hostility to that amendment, but the very 
moment when it was reached, and after, as I stated on the floor 
yesterday, I had committed myself by letter and by speech to 
those who were greatly interested in this industry, stating that 
the Democratic committee had conceded a duty upon this arti- 
cle, we were told that the committee withdrew this amendment, 
and | oa the Senator from Missouri talks about two hours in 

e ©. 

Mr. President, more than half the time occupied in this de- 
bate has been occupied by that side of the Chamber in the most 
trifling resistance to amendments which would not have been 
material to the bill. They stand here and force us to discuss 


yielded to the five-minute rule of debate ona | 


briefly these amendments, because of their tactics in the man- 
agement of the bill. Therefore, so far as I am concerned, I re- 
irish absolutely the suggestion made by the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask a question before the Senator sits 
down. What is his recollection, as one of the oldest members 
of the Senate, of the construction of the five-minute rule in re- 
gard to the right to offer formal amendments? What has been 
the practice of the Senate? 

Mr. ALLISON. Under our five-minute rule there is no need 
of offering formal amendments. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts may, if he chooses, offer amendments without limit, as I 
may offer amendments, on this paragraph regarding hay, from 
now until Sunday morning comes in. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator did not 

Mr. ALLISON. I can not allow myself to be disturbed, as I 
have only five minutes. $ 

I have known these formal amendments to be made in this 
Chamber, although it is not usual, for the reason that there is no 
necessity for doing it. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Missouri to the fact that, although the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has supposed the universal custom was to offer formal 
amendments, it was within his power to offer amendments with- 
out limit to the paragraph under consideration. Therefore, it 
is sticking in the bark for the Senator from Missouri to talk 
about this side engaging in offering amendments merely for the 
prolongation of time. It is absurd. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. G INGER. On which I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the amendment be reported. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary read the amendment proposed by Mr. GAL- 
LINGER. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CAFFERY (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER]. 
to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 

nay. 

Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. MURPHY]. I 
shall not make this announcement again to-day. If the Sena- 
tor from New York were present I should vote * yea.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he 
were here I should vote yea.” 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called), I am paired 


I am paired with 
I transfer that pair 
LACKBURN], and vote 


with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. The Sen- 


ator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY] is paired with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. POWER]. We have transferred those agree : 
so that the Senator from Kentucky will stand paired with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER], and vote yea.“ 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
am paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY], but I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBY] 
and vote“ Oe > 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL], and therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] 
to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY] and vote nay.” 


Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). I in announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]. 
If he were present I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). Iam paired 


with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. If 
he were present I should vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CAREY. I inquire whether the Senator from Washing- 
ton per; SQUIRE] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. CAREY. I was temporarily absent. I am informed that 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL], with whom I am 

aired, has transferred his pair with me to the Senator from 

outh Carolina [Mr. IRBY]. I transfer my pair to the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] so that I can vote. I vote 


4 ea.” 

Mr. CULLOM (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted 
without observing the absence from the Chamber of the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DANIEL. I am just informed that the Senator from 
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Georgia [Mr. WALSH] is absent. I transfer my with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] to the Senator from 
Georgia and vote nay.” 


Mr. CAREY. I was informed that the Senator from Wash- 
ington was not paired on this vote, and I transferred my pair to 
him. I inquire if the Senator from Virginia has a regular pair 
with the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. DANIEL. I have. 

Mr. CARE. I was not aware of that. I do not wish to em- 
barrass the Senator from Virginia in his position at all, and so 
I shall withdraw my vote. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
MITCHELL] transferred his pair to the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. IrBy], and being informed that the Senator from 
Washington was not paired on this vote, I transferred my pair 
to that Senator, leaving him paired with the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. DANIEL. Ihave a standing pair with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], which I have always observed, unless 
in cases in which we well understood each other. 

Mr. CAREY. Then I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DANIEL. As the matter stands, it is all right. I can 
withdraw my vote for the present. I do not wish to embarrass 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator need not withdraw his vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. I have transferred my pair 
with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY] to the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. IRBY], and that enables the Senator 
from Wyoming and me to vote. 

Mr. CAREY. Very well. Then I shall let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—20, 
Aldric Dubois, Manderson, Quay, 
A e, Peffer, Sherman, 
Carey, Gallinger, Perkins, Shoup, 
Dixon, e, Platt, Teller, 
Dolph, Hoar, Power, Washburn. 
NAYS—24. 

K Harris, Martin, Pugh, 
Caffery, Hunton, Mills, Roach, 
. Jones Ark. eee, Nun 

ê, ones, Ar organ, e 
Daniel, Kyle, Palmer, Vest, ? 
George, McLaurin, Pasco, Voorhees. 

NOT VOTING—4. 

Allen, Davis, Jones. Nev. Ransom, 
te, Faulkner, Lindsay, uire, 
Blackburn Gibson, Doire Stewart, 

Blanchard, Gordon, Mce an, Vilas, 
Brice, Gorman, McPherson, alsh, 
Butler, Gray, Mitchell,Oregon White, 
Call, Hansbrough, Morrill, ilson, 
Camden, Hawley, Murphy, Wolcott. 
Cameron, H Patton, 

Chandler, 5 Pettigrew, 

Cullom, Irby, Proctor. 


So the amendment was rejected 

Mr. DOLPH. I move to amend paragraph 199, after the word 
“dollars,” by inserting ‘‘and fifty cents.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “dollars,” in line 6, it is 
proposed to insert and fifty cents;” so as to read: 

Hay 2.50 per ton. 

Mr. DOLPH. I make no apology for occupying the time of 
the Senate. Iam willing that the Senate should know and that 
the country should know that if I could prevail upon the minor- 
ity in the Senate to agree that we should enter upon a contest 
of physical endurance with the majority in the Senate and en- 
deavor to prevent the final vote from ever being taken upon this 
pill, I should be very glad to do so, but I shall act with the ma- 
jority of my own pak in the Senate, and whatever policy they 
agree upon I shall submit to. 

I wish to say that the agreement under which we are proceed- 
ing was entered into yesterday in my absence, butI shall en- 
deayor to keep it in letter and spirit. T know, and so does ever 
Senator on either side of the Chamber know, that ever since { 
have been in the Senate it has been customary for Senators on 
both sides, who were not satisfied with having spoken for five 
minutes on any amendment, to move another merely formal 
amendment, for the purpose of extending their remarks five 
minutes more. That has come to be the practice in regard to 
this rule, and Senators who complain about it know that is so 
as well as I do. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] have stated this morning 
that during their long service in the Senate that had been the 
universal custom. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator allo me one word? 

Mr, DOLPH. Not in my time. 
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Mr. VEST. I will not take it out of the Senator's time. 
can be taken out of my own time. 

Mr. DOLPH. Very well. 

Mr. VEST. I simply want to say. injustice to gan haaay, that in 


It 


the sixteen years I have been here—and since the Senator from 
Ohio ar SHERMAN] has spoken I have endeavored to remem- 
ber—I do not recollect that this practice has ever obtained in 
the Senate. In order to make myself accurate about it I re- 
ferred to the highest parliamentary authority we have, one of 
our clerks, who came here a number of years ago, and who is 
skilled in the business of parliamentary law, about which I do 
not pretend to be an expert. He says such a custom has never 
obtained in this body; and I have no recollection of ever having 
heard of such a custom obtaining before. 

I know it obtains in the State Legislatures and in the House 
of Representatives; but we have never done itin the Senate. 
My understanding of the agreement made the other dauy—I make 
no accusation against anybody, but I state my own understand- 
ing (of course, if it is without mutuality it amounts to nothing 
was that the five-minute rule in spirit should be applied; und 
after a Senator had spoken five minutes upon an amendment, 
that was the end of it. 

Mr. DOLPH. I myself remember a hundred instances—I can 
not point them out at this moment—but I have seen it done a 
hundred times in the Senate in the eleven = I have been 
here, and I have no doubt I could find in the RECORD many hun- 
dred instances where it has been done, if I set myself to look the 
question up, the statement of the highest. authority on parlia- 
mentary usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Something has been said in regard to the agreement that we 
should have general debate on the bill for two weeks. There 
was a colloquy in regard to that question, and it was understood 
by everybody, and it was so stated by the Senator from Tennes- 
see[Mr. HARRIS], that that would not prevent any Senator from 
making a lengthy speech on this bill on any item after we com- 
menced the consideration of the items. 

I have already referred to the present agreement, an agree--- 
ment secured by the consent of this side. I am willing to abide 
by it; but if we are to be constantly scolded and constantly ac- 
cused of breaking our agreement, I shall join with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY], and we shall have no more 
agreements in regard to the five-minute rule during the con- 
sideration of this bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. My time is limited. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will only take a moment. 

Mr. DOLPH. Very well. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The understanding, when the five-minute 
rule was adopted, was that if any Senator desired to speak ten 
minutes upon any subject in which he felt a particular interest 
he should have the right to ask that privilege, with the under- 
8 that it would be granted. x 

Mr. VEST. He was not supposed to move to strike out the 
Jast word in a clause for the purpose of taking more time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He was tohave ten minutes without moving 
an y amendment. 

Ir. DOLPH. The Senator from Missouri calls the attention 
of the country as to who is responsible for the delay in the pas- 
sage of this bill. The majority here haye been committed, by 
their opposition to Republican measures in this Senate, against 
the cloture rule; they know Shey could get a vot> for such arule 
now, but they will not adopt a cloture rule in the Senate. The 
Senator from Missouri calls attention to the delinquency of his 
own side of the Chamber. He says the Democratic Senators 
will not stay here after 6 o'clock. 

In regard to the pending question of hay, it is no answer to 
the charge that the provision in regard to hay is sectional to 
say-that hay is produced in the Southern States. Everyone 
knows that hay is a bulky article, and that the cost of transpor- 
tation is very large in proportion to its price; and the question 
of free hay does not affect the production of hay in any of the 
Southern States of the Union. 

If it affects the price at all, it is only in the States along our 
northern border. I do not think it does affect the price of hay, 
but it crowdsout the American product, and requires our farmers 
to grow something else in the place of hay, which comes in com- 
petition with the other States of the Union, and the effect of it 
is to give the money to relieve the Canadian producers, as I have 
said, from the payment of duties into our Treasury. It is a sec- 
tional provision which does not affect injuriously the farmers in 
any other States, except the States along our northern border. 
If it did, if it affected the prics of hay in the State of Missouri 
or the State of Virginia, the duty would be very speedily changed 
and put back to the McKinley rate. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I rise to speak with the great- 
est timidity, but here is acrop which is in value annually $570,- 
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000,000, and it does seem as though I might be permitted to 
have at least ten minutes upon a matter of this magnitude. At 
this particular time, however, I have a grievance t the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER]. He said yes y, as fol- 


lows: 

Iconfess when I hear Senators from New England defending the agricul- 
ture of their States and speaking of the r of their States I am 
very much inclined to think—and [trust I U not be regarded as being un- 
kind when I state— 

Nobody ever regards the Senator as unkind— 
that New England agriculture is abundantly protected. Think of it! Think 
of the a that Boston must enjoy from the following provisions in 


2 = , 20 per cent ad valorem. 

„Beans, peas, mushroons, and other 9 prepared or preserved, in 
tins, jars, bottles, or otherwise, and pickles and sauces of all kinds, 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 

“Cab S, 2cents each. 

„ider, 3 cents per on. 

“Eggs, 3 cents per dozen. 

„Eggs, yolk of, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

“Honey, 10 cents per galion.” 

It does seem to me that covers about all there is of the agriculture of New 

and. [Laughter.] 
Task that Senator if he has not some little compunction of 
conscience when, after having told us that those articles em- 
braced about all the agriculture there is in New England, he 
voted against giving a duty upon four of them and for putting 
them on the free list. If we had so little, why could he not 
have allowed that to remain? Did he go upon the literal serip- 
tural idea that ‘‘ whosoever hath, to him shall be given; and 
whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken, even that which 
he seemeth to have.“ 

Then the Senator went on to say: 

In New England, agriculture, to speak seriously, is but a mere incident. 
` This little incident amounts to 856, 000, 000 annually to New 
England; and it does seem to me, when the present amendment 
proposes only an addition of 50 cents per ton to the rate pro- 

by the committee, that that ought to be conceded to us. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I avail myself of the privi- 
lege of the five-minute rule to call attention to the action of the 
Senate heretofore in regard to debate under that rule. As this 
is a matter of honor between Senators, it is of the highest im- 
portance that it be thoroughly understood, so that we shall not 
go one step 14 what is right. I find here in the Journal of 

ebruary 28, 1879, when I was not a member of the Senate, that 
during the pendency of an appropriation bill, on motion of Mr. 
Windom, it was 

Ordered, That debate on amendments to the bill be confined to five min- 
utes by any Senator on the pending motion. 

Before that time it could have been done without any order. 
Then commenced the custom of having this order repeated on 
se apes bills. 

have . also of the experienced officer of the Senate 
who keeps the Journal of the Senate, and he say that the rule 
has never been applied to a tariff bill. It was p proposen durin 
the pendency of the McKinley bill to adopt this rule in re rd 
to some of the schedules, but the proposition was declined I by 
the Democrats. So we really on this side concede to the Demo- 
cratic majority now what was denied by them and what has 
never been granted in the consideration of any tariff bill. 

Mr. VEST. If theSenatorfrom Ohio will permit me, I wish to 

to him frankly that under the construction he puts upon this 

e, I do not regard it as amounting to anything. So far as I 

am personally concerned, I would not regard this agreement as 

amounting to anything at all in the way of hastening the time 
in which a vote is to be reached. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no doubt that under the agree- 
ment, made unanimously by the Senate, an amendment being 
pending, any amendment, however incongruous, however foolish, 
would be in order, though I do not like the idea of moving to 
strike out the last word or the first word in a clause. I think 
there ought be some substantial amendment; yet, under the 
rule =v amendment which is parliamentarily in order can be 
moved. 

Mr. BERRY. I did not hear the Senator distinctly, but I 
want to ask him a question. If I understood the Senator cor- 
rectly, he said that his informant stated that these pro forma 
ame ents never had been made where there was an agree- 
ment by unanimous consent, but only when the Senate was act- 

under the five-minute rule. Is t a correct statement? 

. SHERMAN. I do not know anything about that. Ihave 
not looked at the record, but my impression is that it would be 
entirely in order under this agreement to propose a mere formal 
amendment to an amendment. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator will not state that it ever has 
been done where an agreement was entered into by unanimous 
consent? That is the point I wished to ask him about. 

Mr. SHERMAN. A fair construction of the words should be 
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given to them. If, under the rules of the Senate, an amend- 
ment to an amendment is in order, this agreement, which con- 
fines debate on an amendment which is in order to five minu 
certainly will not interfere with any amendment, evenifitsho: 

be a formal or an inconsequential one. I should say, therefore, 
that, under such wording as this, it would not be out of order 
for a Senator to offer any amendment, even a formal one. I do 
not, however, myself believe much in the idea of doing it, 
though I think any Senator has a right to do it. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, it does not seem to make any 
difference, so far as the using up of time is concerned, whether, 
when an amendment is pending, a Senator moves to strike out 
the last word in the clauses or moves to strike out 81 and insert 
$2, or moves to strike out six years and insert five. There is 
nothing in the point which is made that there is any breach of 
good faith in Senators doing this. It has been done repeatedly 
in the Senate. I have seen it done on appropriation bills when 
Iwas managing appropriation bills myself. hen a Senator in 
charge of an appropriason bill gets the five-minute rule applied, 
a Senator who desires to speak at greater length than that rule 
allows will move to strike out the last word. I have done it 
myself. It is not an abuse, it is nota device, it is not a dodge; it 
issimply taking that course inorder to get the right tospeak five 
minutes more, 

The Senator from Missouri says that under this interpreta- 
tion—and I think mores: disputes that that is the legitimate in- 
terpretation—this rule is of no advan in hastening results. 
The Senator is wrong about that. The great gain is attained 
that each Senator in speaking is confined to five minutes, and it 
will only be in rare cases where anybody will resort to the other 
motion in order to gain ten minutes. The general effect of ap- 
plying the five-minute rule is, as everybody of experience knows, 
to cut off long ches. 

As I have said, I have seen it tried time and time nin 
running appropriation bills. There is never but one result, that 
after debate has run along for some tinie on an amendment or 
on a particular clause of the measure, the five-minute rule is ap- 
plied. Everybody understands there will be here and there 
someone who will wish to talk ten minutes; but as a general 
thing, Senators confine themselves to five minutes. 

The present agreement in fact was made ona suggestion which 
came from this side of the Chamber; it was agreed to by every- 
body, and it is intended to 2 it out in good faith. There was 
a modification, which was a tribute to the good sense of the Sen- 
ate, that if any Senator, when the rule was Pppued; took a par- 
ticular interest in a certain-item he should have ten minutes. 
A Senator might move to striko out the last word, proceed to 
address the Senate, and stop at the end of fiye minutes and ask 
consent to continue, and it would be given to him. Nobody yes- 
terday in the discussion of the items in this schedule went be- 
yond ten minutes, and very few took up ten minutes. 

If the Senator from Missouri thinks he has gained nothing in 
expediting the bill by the application of this rule, he is very 
much mistaken. It is my idea that when you get toitems which, 
while they are important to localities, have not the general 
scope of larger items, the five-minute rule gives the best debate, 
for then men’s thoughts are compressed intoshort space, and the 
subject is presented in a better and clearer way by lon 
speeches. In my service in the House of Representatives I al- 
ways considered that the best debate was that under the five- 
minute rule. Anyone there could move to strike out the last 
word, but it was onlya 2775 resorted to inf 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER(Mr. Pasco in the chair). As the 
purpose of the present debate seems to be to determine the mean- 
ing of a general-consent agreement made yesterday; and as the 
present occupant of the chair was in the chair at that time, he 
suggests that the consent agreement be read. The Chair will 
further state that the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] at the 
time proposed a method of procedure when a Senator desired 
more than five minutes. The paragraph will be read. 

Mr. HOAR rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 3 will be read, 
and then the Chair will recognize the Senator from Massachu- 


setts. ; 

Mr. HOAR. I rose arg sae for the sake of asking to have 
the paragraph to which the iding Officer refers read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It will be read. $ 

The Secretary read as follows: 

A t there be a general understa! „Which everyone will as- 

oak to that 5 case there 10 some article in 8 Senator—- 

Mr. HOAR. The Secretary did not begin reading at the 
proper place, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts desires to have read will be read subsequently. 

Mr. HOAR. The reading should have begun with the state- 
mentof the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN], 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will direct that to 
be read also. The Secretary will continue the reading of the 
paragraph, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. HALE. Let there be a general understanding. which everyone will as- 
sent to, that in case there is some article in which a Senator is interested 
specially for his constituents he may speak ten minutes by leave of the Sen- 
ate. It is a thing that will not be abused by anybody. e shall have the 
n under the five-minute rule applied to the rest of the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Now the Secretary will read, 
9 at the point suggested by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I will read it myself, if the Chair please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts will proceed. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and other Senators upon the othersideof the 
Chamber, because however earnest or angry our political de- 
bates may become, I should be very sorry indeed to have any 

Senator on the other side of the Chamber or on this side suspect 
any other Senator of having been willfully, knowingly, or care- 
3 guilty of a breach of faith; and Ido not think we gain 
muc oe conduct of the public business by exchanging such 

‘gestions. 3 

ay before yesterday the Senator from Tennessee asked unan- 
imous consent that debate should be limited to five minutes. I 
think it was day before 3 I rose in my place and said 
to the Senator that I never would consent to such an arrange- 
ment on a tariff bill, and that although I did not object to 
arrangements being made by the two sides of the Chamber, I de- 
sired him to understand that in proposing any arrangement he 
would find that objected to always; that I did not think it was 
reasonable to cut off Senators with five minutes on important 
amendments which might come up. I was out of my seat yes- 
terday when this ment was made, but of course I should 
expect to have 5 myself by it as if [had been present and 
taken part in it. I make no point on that. But is is agreed, as I 
understand, that where the Senate is acting under five-minute 
rule that rule has the interpretation which the Senator from 
Iowa and the Senator from Maine and other Senators have stated, 
and which it has in the House of Representatives. Where you 
are acting under the five-minute rule you take that rule with 
the interpretation which has always been put upon it. 

But it is said that this is a unanimous-consent agreement, 
which is a different thing. Mr. President, see how carefully the 
Senate and the Senators on this side of the Chamber kept that 
in mind. The Senator irom Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN] said 
yesterday morning: = 

Mr. President, it seems to me there has been about time enough 
on this schedule in making speeches on general ciples. and for one I 
should like to see it brought to a reasonable nation. I therefore ask 
ya pa consent that further debate on the schedule be limited to five 

Mr. HALE. Under the ſlve- minute rule? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Under the five-minute rule. 
sient HAL. That the five-minute rule bs applied to the rest of the sched- 

Mr. WASHBURN. Yes; Imake that request. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Minnesota that he modify the 
proposition in the form suggested by meyesterday, that wherever any Sena- 
tor desires to speak on a particular paragraph not exceeding ten minutes he 
may have leave to do so. 

r. HALE. Let there be a general understanding, which everyone will as- 
sent to, that in case there is some article in which a Senator is interested 
re Segre Poe his constituents he may speak ten minutes by leave of the Sen- 
ate. It 1s a thing that will not be abused by anybody. We shall have the 
eee: proposition under the five-minute rule applied to the rest of the 
Ar. WASHBURN. Very well. I think there will be no objection. 

Mr. Vest. I should be very glad if our friends on the other side would ex- 
tend it to the three succeeding schedules. 

Mr. HALE, That will come later. 

Mr. Vest. Of course, under the rules of the Senate, we are bound to tak 
What We can get. ` 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not hear the suggestion. 

Mr. HALE. Itis to apply the five-minute rule to the rest of the schedule. 


So, weare under the five-minute rule insisted upon by the Sena- 
tor from Maine, in contradistinction toa ition for a unani- 
mous consent agreement that there should only five-minute 
speeches. 

Now, the Senator from Missouri says, “ What dothe majority 
who wish to hasten business get if a Senator can move a pro 
forma amendment and then speak to it?“ They get what the 
whole history of this debate and other debates like it shows is 
a very great advantage, indeed; that is, that the particular 
speech of the Senator has to stop in five minutes except by 
unanimous consent, and he has to sit down and have somebody 
else recognized. I have but one sentence more. If a Senator 
TEY ag has to speak at that time not longer than five minutes 
and stop. 

If he wants to speak longer he has either to get unanimous 
consent or wait until such other Senators as are recognized by 


expended 


the Chair on the pending amendment have spoken, and then he 
has to move a new amendment and begin over again. Practi- 
cally that has operated both in this and the other House, not 
only as a large but as an ample and sufficient method of confin- 
ing debate within reasonable and proper limits. 

Now, I hope my honorable friend from Missouri will think 
over the suggestion that this is a breach of faith and a fraud, 
and willsee that other Senators may possibly haye views of 855 
liamentary law and of propriety of proceeding on which y 
have a right to act and which are entitled to as much respect 
in their minds as his views are in his mind, E 

Mr. WASHBURN. Before the Senator from Massachusetts 
takes his seat I should like to ask himif that which he states 
has always been the understanding? It seems to me this whole 
question hinges very much on what has been the practice of the 
Senate under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. HOAR. That has been conceded on both sides. 

Mr. WASHBURN. It has been stated that in the considera- 
tion of tariff bills it never has been applied. 

Mr.HOAR. We never had a five-minute rule on a tariff bill. 

Mr.WASHBURN. But if it was to be applied on the pending 
bill, I should like to ask the Senator from Massachusetts why 
the Senator from Rhode Island made this suggestion: 

t whenever any Senator desires speak on a particular paragra) 
5 utes, he may 5 to 40 80. >s 

Mr. HOAR. Because that is to extend the same speech right 
on at once. 

Mr. WASHBURN. It would be the same speech under a mo- 
tion to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOAR. Oh, no; the Senator whose time has expired has 
to sit down and abandon the floor and wait until the pending 
amendment is dis of. Allow me to add one word. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
Senator from Massachusetts will be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. HOAR. Every Senator who has spoken on this side, the 
Senator from Iowa, the Senator from Maine, the Senator from 
Ohio, has asserted that so far as he is concerned that has been 
the practice of the Senate in interpreting the five-minute rule. 
Now, when this ment was asked, the Senator from Maine 
got up and insisted that it should not be a unanimous consent 
agreement to stop in five minutes, but that it should be the five- 
minute rule applied in this and the other House, and that came 
after I had given notice to the Senator from Tennessee that I 
never would consent to a unanimous consent understanding to 
cut of debate at the end of five minutes. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing tô 
the a ment proposed by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Dot, pH]. 

Mr. HOAR. And that is the ground on which these charges 
of breach of faith against us have been made. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I wish to say just afew words on the amend- 


ment, 

Mr. BERRY. We on this side were unable to hear the last 
remark made by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I will repeat the remark. I said that is the 
ground on which Senators upon the other side throw their 
charges of breach of faith at this side. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, it seems to me that a reduc- 
tion of duty on hay has a certain element of wantonness about 
it. Ido not know of any Northern sentiment which calls for it. 
I do not know that it concerns even remotely the importers in 
New York,or Boston, or Philadelphia. I do not know thateven 
the Mugwumps or the doctrinaires would be vexed if the pres- 
ent duty should be retained on hay, and if we exclude them I 
know of no Northern sentiment that demandsit. The manu- 
facturers of the North are not asking for it, for they are willing 
to have a high tariff for the farmer as well as one for them- 
selves. The farmers of the North surely do not want it. Who 
in the North therefore does want it? I do not believe it will be 
contended that anyone does. Then why on earth should the 
South insist upon this blow? It is no concern to them. 

The characteristic of hay as a product is that it seeks a near 
market, and when it is brought to a distant market itis not 
brought from the North to the South, although it possibly may 
be brought from the South to the North, and to that extent be 
a benefit to the Southern farmer. I know last year when in the 
Northwestern section of the country the hay crop was short and 
there was a still shorter crop in Europe and in England, where 
it went to nearly 850 a ton, and hay from this section of the 
country was shipped abroad largely, that hay was brought from 
the West to the East, but it did not come from the South to the 
North eyen under the extraordinary circumstances of the high 
price that obtained last year under peculiar circumstances. 

The ground upon which the South goes in its attack u 
Northern industries is that high duties mean high taxes ani 
high prices for things that the South wants to buy cheap; but 
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that does not include hay. Itis absolutely no good to them to 
have Northern hay low. Itis no harm to have Northern hay 
high, There is no inducement of selfishness on their part that 
is concerned in it. There is but one person who can be helped, 


and that is the Canadianfarmer. There is but one interest that 
ean be served, and that is the foreigner. There is but one in- 
terest that can be destroyed, and that is the American interest. 
There is nothing about this but its unpatriotism, and there 
seems to be no reasonexcept that all on the Democratic side are 

ssed as with the devil. They are taken possession of by a 


eory. 
Mr SHERMAN (in his seat). To say evil spirit” would be 


better. 

Mr. HIGGINS. To say the evil spirit,“ it is suggested, would 
be better. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] used the 
word devil.“ 

Mr. HIGGINS. They are taken possession of by a theory, and 
they go forward with a sort of mechanical precision to apply it 
as relentlessly as the car of Juggernaut was ever dragged over 
its victims. . 

This is their day. It was their day this menting when they 
invaded every farmhouse in this land, North and South, anå 
struck at the thrifty economy of the housewife. To-day they 
let in Canadian hay at a low duty, and one that will not exclude 
it, to the injury of the Northern farmer. From both, Mr. Pres- 
idnet, will come an answer as swift and as strong as the right 
arm of men can deliver it, and as swift and as strong as women 
ean get men to deliver it. I want no better votes than votes to 
take the duty off of eggs and to reduce the duty on hay with 
which to go before my people or any of the people of the North. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
DOLPH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

200, Honey, 10 cents per gallon. 


The Committee on Finance reported an amendment, to strike 
out ‘10 cents per gallon” and insert 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. VEST. The amendment is withdrawn. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. 
The reading of the bill will be proceeded with. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 


201. Hops, 8 cents per pound. 


The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in Berle 
graph 201, to strike out“ 8 cents per pound“ and insert 20 per 
cent 


ad valorem. 
Mr. VEST. The amendment is withdrawn. The rate remains 
at 8 cents a Poa 
Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. DoE] is 


Isuggest that the paragraph be passed over temporar 
ares o on with the bill untl he returns to the Chamber. 

Mr, VEST. Ofcourse, with the understanding that we shall 
go back to it when he comes in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, para- 
graph 201 will be passed over. 

r. HALE. How is the paragraph left? Does the original 
proposition, 8 cents per pound, remain? 
r. VEST. It is left at 8 cents a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 201 is passed over 
for the present at the suggestion of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. The reading will be proceeded with. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 


202. Onions, 20 cents per bushel. 


The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 202, line 12, to strike out 20 cents per bushel” and insert 
20 per cent ad valorem.” 
Mr. VEST. The amendment is withdrawn. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. 
The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows; 


203. Peas, dried, 20 cents per bushel; split peas, 50 cents per bushel of 
sixty 1 peas in cartons, papers, or other small packages, 1 cent per 
poun 


very much interested in the question of the duty on Ropa; ana 
y, an 


The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 203, line 14, after the word dried,“ to strike out “20 
cents per bushel;” in line 15, after the word ‘ peas,” to strike 


out 50 cents per bushel of 60 pounds;” in line 17, before the 
word ‘‘ „to insert the word ‘‘and;” and in lineol8, after 
the word packages,“ to strike out 1 cent per pound,” and in- 


sert ‘‘20 per cent ad valorem;” so as to make the paragraph 


Peas, dried, split peas, and peas in cartons, papers, or other small 
packages, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. VEST. The amendment is withdrawn. The duties are 
25 remain as they are in the bill as it came from the other 

ouse, - 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to make an inquiry in regard to par- 
agraph 201. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was passed over in the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. VEST. That paragraph was passed over. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam willing, so far as I am concerned, that it 
shall now be taken up. 

Mr.SHERMAN, The duty is fixed at 8 cents a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 201, then, is before 
the Senate, and will again be read. 

The Secretary read the paragraph, as follows: 


201. Hops, 8 cents per pound. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, the committee amendment hay- 
ing been withdrawn, I move to strike out ‘' 8 cents,” in the sec- 
ond line, and insert 15 cents,” which is the McKinley rate of 
duty. I shall not take upmuchof the time of the Senate. From 
past experience, I despair of being able to secure the adoption 
of any amendment which will increase the duty upon any of 
these articles. Lam not as hopeful in regard to any of them as 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. At the 
same time, if I were to sit idle in the Senateand permit this par- 
agraph to pass without saying anything my constituents would 
think I was not alert to protect their interest. 

Mr. President, the hop-growing industry isa greatindustry in 
New York, Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin, and perhaps in 
other States. 

As is known, the tariff under the act of 1883 was 8 cents a 
pound and under the McKinley law 15 cents a pound. Under 
the Wilson bill as it came to the Senate it is proposed that the 
duty shall be reduced to 8 cents a pound, and I understand the 
committee, although they proposed an ad valorem rate, now 
propose that the duty of 8 cents shall stand. 

In 1889, before the McKinley law was passed, we exported 32,- 
758 bales. In 1892 our exports had nearly doubled, and we ex- 
ported 64,276 bales. In 1889 we imported 17,396 bales. In 1890, 
the McKinley law being in operation a part of the year, our im- 
ports were reduced to 9,437 bales, and in 1892, under the opera- 
tion of the McKinley law, our imports decreased to 6,538 bales. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], while my colleague 
pe MITCHELL] was addressing the Senate upon the subject of 

ops, since the bill has been under consideration, asked what 
has been the price of Hopa 1 5 pound. I am informed that for 
some time prior to the Me ey law the price of hops in this 
country averaged 20 cents a pu, and since that time it has 
averaged 26 cents a pound. it will be seen that our impor- 
tations have decreased from over 17,000 bales to 6,538 bales, 
while the average price of hops in the United States has been 
increased 6 cents a pound. 

To reduce the duty on hops to 8 cents a pound will increase 
our importations and decrease our home production, and who 
will be benefited? It will benefit foreigners and the brewers. 
It will not benefit the retail dealers in beer. It will not benefit 
the consumers of beer. The price of beer, wholesale and retail, 
will be the same as it is now, and will not be reduced, but the 
brewers will get all the advantage. 

Now, here isa 3 to reduce a duty, which will inura 
to the benefit of the brewers of this country, a class limited in 
number, to the detriment of the producers, the agriculturists of 
Oregon, Washington, New York,and Wisconsin. This industry 
is ens, A be a great geht in my State. 

he lamette Valley, which is two-thirds or three-fourths as 
large in its arable land as the territory of Belgium, a country 
which supports 6,000,000 people, is adapted to the raising of hops. 
We have now in cultivation over 5,000 acres, and if the duty is 
not decreased, if the industry is not destroyed or injured it will 
rapidly increase, and it will not be ten years until we shall have 
twenty-five or perhaps fifty thousand acres of land in the Wil- 
lamette Valley in the cultivation of hops if the demand re- 
quires it. 

The bill, as it is proposed by the majority to pass it, willdestroy 
our wool industry; it will destroy our lumber industry; it will 
do great harm to our State. I ask the majority why the duty on 
hops should be reduced and a blow be given to that industry to 
benefit the brewers of this country and no one else? 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I do not believe that the decrease 
of this duty will injure the aed Ried of Washington and 
Oregon, and I sincerely hope it will not. We are informed by 
brewers who claim to be fully acquainted with this subject, that 
there are certain qualitiesof hops which they must have, and 
which can not be produced in this country. 

The Treasury reports show that the imported hops are mucb 
more valuable, bringing more in the market than the ordinary 
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hops grown in the United States. Under the present duty the 
hop industry has done very well, and [think it will continue to 
do well. We imported in 1893 31,100,878. We exported $2,695,- 
867. We imported in pounds, 2,657,365,and exported 11,367,035 
ds. We puta large duty upon beer, and if we give the 
rewers their raw materials at a fair valuation, it is nothing but 
right. 

IT donot care about going into the temperance aspect of the 

uestion. I have my own personal opinion in regard to that. 

ving that outof the case, I recognize the brewing industry 
as a very large one. We tax it, and we ought to treat it just 
exact.y as we treat all other manufactures. We are attempting 
to lower all the import duties. This diminution of duty is a 
small one; in fact it would not amount to a great deal as to the 
growers of hops, an article which is largely speculative, fluctu- 
ating in value from yearto year. Taken altogether, inmy judg- 
ment no injustice has been done. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I merely desire to ask the 
Senator from Missouri a question. California is especially in- 
terested in the cultivation and raising of hops. Like Oregon 
and Washington, hops have thriven there remarkably well. 
The quality produ is equal to that produced in any other 
country in the world. I notice that the reduction of the duty 
on hops amounts to over 40 per cent, while the average reduc- 
tion of the bill is about 30 per cent. Why should the reduction 
be made so much larger proportionately upon hops than upon 
other articles? 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from California must be mistaken 
when he says the reduction is 40 per cent, 

Mr. PERKINS. It is reduced from 15 cents to 8 cents. 

Mr. VEST. Under the McKinley act the rate is 15 cents a 
pound, or 36 per cent ad valorem equivalent. The duty we 
propose is 20 per cent, and that is the equivalent of 8 cents a 


und. 

r. PERKINS. It is proposed to reduce it from 15 cents to 8 
cents a pound. 

Mr. VEST. The equivalent of 15 cents a pound is 36 per cent 
ad valorem. We propose 20 per cent. Eight cents a pound is 
over one-half of 15 cents, which would be 19.28 per cent. The 
Senator is mistaken in his estimate. The reduction is not so 

reat. 
£ Mr. DOLPH. I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri, 
if the Senator from California will permit me, whether the re- 
duction of the duty on hops to the brewers will cheapen at all 
the price of beer to the consumer? 

Mr. VEST. Ican not undertake to say in regard to that. I 
do not believe it will. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the Senator will permit me, the question 
of the mercantile value of hops is not under consideration at this 
time. Under the present law there is a specific duty of 15 cents 


a 8 : 
. VEST. Thatis the equivalent, if the Senator will permit 
me, 

Mr. PERKINS. The Senator proposes to reduce the duty to 
8 cents a pound. ' 

Mr. VEST. Eight cents is more than one-half of 15 cents. 

Mr. PERKINS. If hops were but 10 cents a pound, what per- 
centage of reduction would that be? At all events, without go- 
ing into any mathematical calculation, hops vary in price. I 
have known the mercantile value of hops in the market of Cali- 
fornia to range in one year from 15 cents to 80 cents a pound. 

Mr. VEST. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. PERKINS. But the duty is now proposed to be reduced 
from a specific duty of 15 cents a pound to 8 cents a pound, 
nearly one-half. 

Mr. PEKKINS. Ofcourse, I am very grateful that the Sena- 
tor has changed the rate from an ad valorem to a specific, and I 
very gladly agree to the provision in that respect, if we can 
notconvince him that he should permit the present law to stand, 
as I much prefer a specific rate of 8 cents a pound rather than 
20 per cent ad valorem. I wish to show my appreciation by 
8 the Senator for placing a specific duty upon it. 

Mr. DOLPH. I understand the bill as it came from the other 
House contained a specific rate; the Senate committee amend- 
ment proposed an ad valorem rate, and that amendment is with- 
drawn, leaving the duty specific. Is that correct? 

Mr. VEST. The amendment is withdrawn, and we go back to 
i provision as it stands in the bill as it came from the other 

ouse. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the vote be taken. Ido not want to pro- 
long the debate. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 


ey 
Mr. PEFFER. Let the amendment be stated. 


The SECRETARY. Inparagraph 201 line 10, strike out “eight” 
and insert “ fifteen;“ so as to read: k 
Hops, 15 cents per pound. 


Mr. PEFFER. How does that compare with the rate in the 
present law? 5 Fc) 

Mr. DOLPH. It is the same rate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is the same. 

Mr. DOLPH. I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). Tam paired with 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. If he were pres- 
ent I should vote yea.“ i 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he 
were present I should voté yea.“ 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called), Lam paired with 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL], and therefore wi th- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name wascalled). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] to the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY], and vote nay.“ é 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the sole Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON], who is not 
present. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Is the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] recorded as voting? : J 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Heis not. 

Mr. QUAY. Iam paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MORSAN and withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. k 

Mr. DOLPH. My colleague |Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon] is 
unavoidably absent from the Senate. He is paired with the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Vitas]. If my colleague 
were here he would vote “ yea” onthe amendment. I announce 
his pair and will not repeat it during the day. My coll e 
will not be here to-day, and will stand paired on all votes with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]. A 

Mr. TURPIE. I have a right to vote in the absence of a 
quorum. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. CAREY. I inquire if the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. LL] has voted? 

The PR ING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. CAREY. Then I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam paired with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Buacki Nl. I will vote, however, it my vote is 
needed to make a quorum, and if it will not change the result. 
I vote ‘‘ yea.” 2 

Mr. MORRILL. If it is necessary to make a quorum, I will 
vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. DANIEL. I am informed that the Senator from New 
York [Mr. MURPHY]is paired with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CHANDLER]. I beg leave to transfer my pair with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] to the Senator from 
New York [Mr. MURPHY], so that the Senator from New Ham 
shire [Mr. CHANDLER] and I may vote. With that n 
ing I vote nay.“ z 

r. CHANDLER. I vote yea.“ 
The result was announced —yeas 20, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—%. 
Aldrich, Dubois, McMillan, Platt, 
Allison, Eryo, Manderson, Power, 
Chandler, Gallinger, Morrill, Sherman, 
Dixon, Hale, Perkins, Shoup, 
Dolph, Hoar, Pettigrew, Teller. 
NAYS—27. 

Berry, George, $ Smii 
Blanchard, H x Palmer, — 
Caffery, Hunton, > Vest, 
Camden, i Peffer, Voorh 

1 Jones, Ark. Pugh, Walsh, 
Coke, McLaurin, Ransom, hite 
Daniel, Martin. Roach, 

NOT VOTING—33. 
Allen, Faulkner, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
Bate, ibson, Kyle, Quay. 
Blackburn, Gordon, Lindsay, Sq x 
Brice, Gorman, Lodge, Stewart, 
Butler, ray, McPherson, Vilas, 
Call, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Oregon Washburn, 
Cameron, Hawley, Mitchell, Wis. Wilson, 
Carey, Higgins, Morgan, _ Wolcott. 
Cullom, Hill, Murphy, 
Davis, Irby, Patton, 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


204. Potatoes, 10 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention 

of the Senator from Arkansas to the fact that the Senate has 

sed graph 203%. Is it desired to offer the amendment in- 
cated in the bill? = 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is not intended to offer the amend- 
ment. : f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. 
The re: of the bill will proceed. 

Mr. H There is so much noise I could not hear what the 
Senator from Arkansas said. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I said we do not propose to offer the 
amendment of which we gave notice, reading 

Plants, trees, shrubs, and vines of all kinds, etc. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator refers to the proposed paragraph 
between h 203 and 204. That is not to be offered? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Itis nottobeoffered. The articles 
embraced in it will remain on the free list. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

204. Potatoes, 10 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 204, line 24, to strike out ‘10 cents per bushel of 60 
pounds” and insert 30 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I withdraw the committee amend- 
ment, and move to strike out ten“ and insert “fifteen,” so as 
to read: 

Potatoes, 15 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
‘The Secretary read as follows: 
Seeds: f 
205. Castor beans or seeds, 25 cents bushel of 50 pounds. 
208. Flaxseed or linseed, poppy and other oll seeds, not specially pro- 
Mise fete page pty Sg bushel of 56 pounds, but no drawback shall 
be allowed on oil cake made from imported seed. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. At the end of paragraph 206 I move 
to strike out: 
But no drawback shall be allowed on oil cake made from Imported seed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Imove to insert as a new paragraph: 


206}. Garden seeds, agricultural seeds, and other seeds not specially pro- 
Witte toe ts tae cok so oe gees Oak ener 


Mr.PLATT. I move tostrike out“ ten“ and insert“ twenty.” 
Ido not wish to take up the time of the Senate, but I desire to 
8 the 5 a 3 eee was sent — . 

nate aun ouse o presen ves, sane representative 
seed growers and seed merchants in the nites. States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Connecticut? The Chair hears none. 

The memorial is as follows: 


To the members of the Senate ang House of Representatives of the United States: 


Sins: We, representative seed growers and seed merchants of the United 
States, in convention assembled at 8 this 13th day of February, 
1 beg leave to enter our protest against the reduction of the duty upon 
ga seeds as destructive to the most advanced branch of ture. 

The late United States census re shows that there are in the United 

596 seed farms (evidently an mplete return), with a total of 169,- 
951 acres, 96,500 acres of which are devoted exclusi to the growing of 
vegetable and flower seeds, while quite 1,000,000 of selected 
of corn, wheat, and oats for seed are grown on other farms not incl 
this enumeration. 

The report shows that of the 596 seed farms 258 are in the North Atlantic 
division; 157 are in the North central division; 89 are in the South Atlantic 
2 000 57 are in the South central division; 35 are in the Western division; 

al, 500. 
The value of the implements used in the culture of the seed crops of these 
farms is $221,736; the value of the farms, buildings, and implements is stated 
to be $18,325,000; the number of farm employés are A res as 13,500 men, 
1,540 women; while the number of horses employed is 4,419. Quite 90 per cent 
of these farms have come into existence since 1 but the seed farmers now 
alyzing competition from England, 


ce, Germany, 
It will be unfortunate if any legislation should be enacted wulch would 
tural interest, at once the most scientific, the 


in 


Upwards of 
g while 241,000 
orses and mules and 810,000,000 worth 


pr lity 
and purity of the seed produced seed farmer, co: uentl educ- 
tion of the 1 a sere ant — vital 


is not in ma A way called upon to remove the duty upon seeds, the pres- 


ent duty o per cent sim; a revenue duty. 
. — er. seeds of similar gh those sent pit from fg — are of a 
T 


roentago of vitality, because of 
conditions, and 


JUNE 9, 
of American productions and placed actively in competition, the result being 
a breaking down of paying for ype — seeds, and consequently a 
reduction of farm wages t. 

Such a condition is most d. marked in the case of turni the 
Serene ie which — 1 5 of oc almost 
tire! ‘oreign articl 0 r cent duty, ocean 
‘ht paid, being landed o n price of 6 conte per pound, while 


12 cen! 


the disadvantage of the American seed grower. 

Under free entry of garden seed many more varieties will cease to be 
grown and many seed , the most progressive men in their districts, 
will be —— to labor in other 3 — x 

While e ordinary pursuit of agriculture the grower of will, under 
the Wilson bill, have a protection of 33 Seah ORANI AA hay; 20 
per cent against oats, barley, and rye; 25 per cent agains tatoes, and 50 


oped analy we, for ourselves, as seed growers, merchants, and business 
men, and for our employés, petition that garden seeds be retained upon the 

20 per cent list, as at present. 
„ ; 

Henry EK. Michell, Philadel 
hia; W. H. Maule, firey So 
is Weeber & Don, New York City; J. 
N. X.; Comstock, Ferre 


Dreer, 1 D. r 
ert Buist, jr., hiladeiphia; Johnson, Robbins & Co., 
ersfield, Conn.; Z. De Forest Ely & Co., Philadelphia. 
Mr. PLATT. I also have here a letter addressed by the seed- 
growing firm of Johnson, Robbins & Co., of Wethersfield, in 
ce See to Mr. SPERRY, of the House of Representatives, 
which I think sets forth very clearly the necessity of a duty of 
20 per centad valorem. Is not take the time of the Senate 
to read the letter, but ask that it may be put in the RECORD. 
The PRESIDINGOPFICER. Isthereobjection? The Chair 
hearsnone. It is so ordered. 


The letter is as follows: 
WETHERSFIELD, CONN., December 15, 1893, 


DEAR Sir: Our attention is called to the fact that in the bill reported by 
PP Compiitos Gn, FAIRS MORE, ZALOA SAS: BTO om hia 


‘The facts are briefly as follows: We can contract in France to grow tur- 
677... pans manana af mag eae rane faye AE Here 
We ay eee eee 

t 12 to lõ cents. We can buy 
und. Here it costs 50 cents to growit. 
urope than here. The difference is in 


The seed grown in Americais much better for American use than fo: 
seed, but no W. 
Fia The 
Denetit of the 


Se roman Gate tk presens MUT R por OFS age gn ne 
a roven uty. incidentally es the aiding 
. for the Intelligent eners Who they can - 


not afford to buy the seed in qnestion unless they are sure of their quality. 
seeds 


vou can 

do anything to change the tariff bill in this particular you will help a large 

interest in your district, and will greatly ob! * a x 
Yours, respectfully, 


Hii». LEWIS SPERRY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. PLATT. Ishall not ask for a division, as the Senate is 
thin, but I will ask for a vote on the amendment to the amend- 


ment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on stint [ar ! 


JOHNSON, ROBBINS & 00. 


the amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PLATT] to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. e 
8 to the 1 will na stated. 1 3 
o SECRETARY. In the proposed paragraph, 2064 out 

“ten” and insert teranty. 60 as to peat: , 
F ͤ E AL A DT T 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 


207. Vegetables in their natural state, not specially provided for in this act, 
10 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move to strike out 10 and insert 25,“ 
so as to read, 25 per cent ad valorem.” That is the existing 
rate. Ten per cent on vegetables in the natural state certainly 
is too low a rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Islan 
[Mr. ALDRICH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to insert as a new para- 
graph: $ 

207}. Straw, 15 per cent ad valorein. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


| 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to insert as a new para- 
graph. 

207}. Teazles, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

908. Anchovies. sardines, and other fish packed in oil, in tincboxes, or in 
any other form, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 208, line 17, before the words ‘‘ per cent,” to strike outthe 
Word“ thirty” and insert ‘* twenty-five.” j 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The committee amendment is with- 
drawn. I move to strike out paragraph 208 and insert: 


208. Anchovies and sardines, packed, in ofl or otherwise, in tin boxes 


measuring more than 5 inches 1 4 inches wide, and 3} inches deep, 10 
cents per 3 box; in half bares enim S not more tkan 5inches icon 
4inches wide, and 1Ẹ inches deep, 5cents each; Lo ir boxes, measuring 
not more than 41 inches long, 3) inches wide, 1} inches deep 2} cents 
each; when imported in any other form, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

209. Fish, smoked, dried, salted, pickled, or otherwise prepared for pre- 
servation, three-fourths of i cent per pound. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 

raph 209, line 7, to strike out ‘‘three-fourths of 1 cent per 

d'“ and insert ‘fifteen per cent ad valorem.” 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The amendment is withdrawn. 

The paragraph will remain as the bill came from the other 
H 


ouse, 
The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 
ckled, or salted, and salt-water fish frozen, or 
. . 888 pound. 2 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 210, line 11, to strike out one-half of one cent per pound” 
and insert 15 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. The committee amendment is with- 
drawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment is 
withdrawn. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

211. Fish in cans ee made of tin or other material, except an- 
choyi: sardines fis: ked in other manner, not especiall. 
66 Y, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In ph 211, line 17, before 
the words per cent,” I move to out twenty-five” and 
insert twenty:“ so as to make the rate 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE. Lask unanimous consent that the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] may, when he comes in, be at 
liberty to offer an amendment touc certain sea mosses at 
this point. 

N. . ONES of Arkansas. There is no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Isthereobjection? The Chair 
hears none. The reading of the bill will proceed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to 
strike out paragraph 212 in the following words: 

212. Cans ages, e of tin or other metal, containing shellfis - 
mitted ies at aul, os areari rion 1 quart in —— shall 88 
a duty of 8 cents per dozen cans or ; and when exceeding | quart, 
shall be subject to an additional aay. of 4 ce:.ts per dozen for each addi- 
tional half quart or fractional part thereof. 3 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued, as follows: 

Fruits and nuts: 

Fruits— 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment to insert 
as a new paragraph: 

green or rij dried, desicca: evaporated, or pre 
3 cent ad ER —— r n 

The amendment was to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

2134. Currants, Zante or other, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 213a after the word ‘‘ currants,” to strike out ‘‘ Zante or 
other, ten,” and insert “twenty,” soas to make the paragraph 
read: 


Currants, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have some remarks to make upon Zante 
currants, but I am quite willing to defer them until we reach 
paragraph 217, when I shall have some suggestions to make upon 
the subj 

The PERNS OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 

with. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment to insert 
as a new paragraph: 

2135. Dates, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. After the word dates I move to 
insert ‘‘and pineapples;” so as to read: z 
Dates and pineapples, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the Senator from Arkansas will permit 
me, as paragraphs 213 and 217 bear directly upon the same sub- 
ject-matter, it seems to me it would simplify the proceeding to_ 
strike out paragraph 213 and consider the te currants where 
they again appear in section 217. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Zante currants are included in par- 
agraph 217, and are stricken out of paragraph 2134. 

9 3 I understood that paragraph 213a was 
opted. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The paragraph was adopted with 
the words“ Zante or other, ten” stricken out of the paragraph, 
and twenty“ inserted; so that it reads: 

Currants, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

1 iat Zante currants are specifically provided for in paragraph 


Mr. VEST. And they are not included in paragraph 213. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land suggested that he should wish to have the matter con- 
sidered when paragraph 217 was reached. 

Mr. DOLPH. If paragraph 217 is 2 it will apply to 
dried Zante currants alone, and if included in 213a it would ap- 
ply to 22 or | pee currants. 

r. HALE. [have an amendment to paragraph 216, before 
we reach 217. 

ised 3 OFFICER. That paragraph has not been 
reached. : 

Mr. QUAY. Has the committee amendment as to pineapples 
been adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment 
was adopted. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

214. Grapes, plums, and prunes, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 214, line 11, to strike out ‘plums, and prunes.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to 
strike out paragraph 215, in the following words: 

Figs, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to in- 
sert as a new paragraph the following: 

215}. Olives, green or prepared, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

216. 0 „ le „and limes, in packages, at th 
cubic toed on —.— in bulk, $1.80 per 1.000. — 2 in B Pleat 
of do percent ad valorem upon the boxes or barrels containing such oranges, 
lemons, or limes. 

Mr. HALE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
I ask the attention of the Senator from Arkansas to the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of paragraph 216 insert the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, Than the thin so-call ing the sid and 

ov an wood, ed, compris: ing. ies, tops, 


of the 
t 
tn complete torm. flied with er gen and lemons. Dy the pan ment ef g 7 
one-half the rate imposed on similar boxes of entirely foreign growth and 
manufacture. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think the Senator will object to the 
amendment when I state the circumstances. It is a matter which 
was left with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], who, as 
the Senator knows, is ill, and copies of the paper have been sent 
to me asking me to present the amendment, as he is not here. 
It comes from the fact which I shall state. The Senator knows 
that whole boxes that are sent abroad and filled abroad, are, un- 
der a provision on page 92, brought free of duty. Of late years the 
practice has grown and increased of sending over the wood 
sides, tops, and bottoms of these boxes. The foreign importer 
fills up the boxes with the other parts, and then they are sent 
here. Just about half of the value is in the wood that goes from 
here and just about halfiscovered by what comes in from abroad. 
The amendment provides that one-half of the duty of this, what 
is called thin wood, shall be applied. 

rad JONES of Arkansas. There is no objection to the propo- 
sition. = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questionis on to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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inc SNS OFFICER. The reading of the bill will 
roceed. z 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

217. Raisins and other dried grapes, 1} cents per pound. 

The Committee on Finance report to amend the pa ph on 
page 48, line 22, before the word and.“ to strike out ins,” 
and insert ‘‘ Plums, prunes, figs, raisins;” and in line 23, after 
the word grapes,“ to insert “including Zante currants ;” and 
in the same line tostrike out the words one and one-half cents 
a pound” and insert 30 per cent ad valorem.” 

r. JONES of Arkansas. The amendment of the committee 
inserting 30 per cent ad valorem” is withdrawn, leaving the 
words one and one-half cents per pound” stand. 

The 3 OFFICER. The paragraph will be read as 
it stands. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

- 217. Plums, prunes, figs, raisins, and other dried grapes, including Zante 
currants, 1} cents per pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no raph of the bill that bet- 
ter illustrates its miscellaneous c ter and the methods which 
have been used in its construction than the raph now un- 
der consideration, I will take first the item of the paragraph 
which fixes the duty upon Zante currants at 14 cents a pound. 
By the tariff act of 1872 a duty was placed upon Zante and other 
currants of 1 cent a pound. That rate remained up to 1890. In 
1890, on account of representations made to the Government of 
the United States by the Greek Government, that Zante cur- 
rants could be produced nowhere else in the world, and it was 
important toencourage trade relations with the people of Greece, 
Zante currants were placed upon the free list by the unanimous 
vote of Republicans and Democrats. - 

Zante currants are an article used in every household in the 
United States. So far as any article of fruit can be said to be a 
necessary of life Zante currants are a necessary of life. They 
are a cheap, inexpensive fruit, and by placing them npon the 
free list two great interests were served, first, giving the com- 
mon people common, cheap fruit; second, by extending Our 
trade with a country with which the people of the United States 
have ever held the friendliest relations. Now, this is a propo- 
sition to take those currants from the free list and impose upon 
them a duty of 300 per cent on their foreign value. - 

We hear very often in the Chamber from Senators upon the 
other side about the enormous ad valorem rates that were im- 

d by the McKinley act upon necessaries of life. I challenge 
— upon the other side to find a parallel to this in any tariff 
legislation in recent years proposed by a Republican or a Dem- 
ocratic Congress. Here is an article that is a necessary of life 
taken from the free list and a duty of 300 per cent ad valorem 
placed upon it. For what? There can be but one answer to that 
question, I think, It was necessary tosecure the vote for this bill 
of the junior Senator from California [Mr. WHITE], who is now 
giving me hisattention. [imagine that this is one of the induce- 
ments in that direction. There certainly can beno publie reason 
for this action that I can conceive. 

I will put in the RECORD a statement of the importations of 
currants from Greece to the United States from 1882 to 1893, 
showing that after they were put upon the free list the quantity 
of importations had not increased largely, and showing that the 
fruit-growers of California are not in any danger of being de- 
stroyed on account of the great importations of Zante currants. 
The importation, in fact, in 1882, with a duty of a cent a pound 
was within 1,000,000 pounds of what it was in 1893, when it had 
been upon the free list three years, being in one case 32,000,000 
pounds and in the other case 33,000,000 pounds. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The statement will be inserted 
in the RECORD, if there be no objection. The Chair hears none. 
The statement is as follows: 


Importation of currants from Greece into the United States and duties levied on 
same by the United States. 


$325, 923 


BERR 
8888288 


8 


BEE 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I also desire to pat in the RECORD a letter 
from J. D. Nordlinger, of 182 Franklin street, New York, alarge 


importer of currants. This letter shows that upon the value in 
Greece the duty of 1} cents a pound is very nearly 300 per cent 
ad valorem, the dutiable value in Greece being five thousand two 
hundred and forty-one ten-thousandths of a cent a pound, ora 
trifie over half a cent a pound. I will state that I know Mr. 
Nordlinger personally and have known him for many years, and 
I can vouch for his character and the accuracy of the statements 


which he makes. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The letter will be inserted in 


the RECORD, in the absence of objection. 
The letter is as follows: 
NEW YORK, May 25, 1894. 


DEAR SIR: I have the pleasure of submitting you herewith o al com- 
mercial invoice of Mr. A. D. Cremidi, of Patras, dated November 14, 1893, for 
P RB y$,—100 barrels currants per steamship Dora to New York, showing 
the free-on-board value of £72 6s. 4d. for cwts. 294.0.18, equal to 48. 11d. cwt.. 
112 pounds, free on board Greece. Deduct from this: Packing and shipping 
charges, 6d. cwt.; Government and municipal dues, 1s. Sd. cwt.; commis- 
sions and brokerage, 4d. cwt.—2s. 6d. cwt. in Greece, and you have the du- 
tiable first-cost value of 2s. 5d. cwt., 112 pounds, at exchange of A. 8885. 58.70 
cents per 112 pounds; or H cent per pound (a fraction over one-half cent 
per pound), and if this Government should ask a duty on currantsof 1} cents 
per pound, such duty would be nearly 300 per cent ad valorem. 


Yours, very truly, 
J. D. NORDLINGER, 
WILLIAM H. WILEY, Esq., City. 


Invoice of one hundred barrels of currants shi; per steamship Dora to New 


York direct, for order and account of whom it may concern, and consigned to 
order. > 


Pounds. 

34, 

2 
2 sed 
r snack nc ncanieonveeecusissceasuasceusd 91 186 
Freight payable at New York, T. 16.1.3.5, at 25s. per ton full 20 22 
71164 

r r . aaonae 10 
r . denatade E 72 64 
E. O. and O. E. 


A. D. CREMIDI, Shipper. 
PATRAS, November 14, 1893. 55 


Mr. ALDRICH. This proposition has another phase to which 
I think the attention of the Senate ought to be called. The 
proposition as I have suggested is to impose a duty upon Zante 
currants of from 150 to 300 per cent ad valorem. This phase of 
the question has been called to the attention of the Government 
of the United States by a representative of the Greek Govern- 
ment in the city of New York, and I ask leave to insert in my 
remarks his letter to the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of State’s response. I shall not stop to read them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The letters will be inserted, in 
the absence of objection. The Chair hears none. 

The letters are as follows: 


[No. 1947.] CONSULATE-GENERAL OF GREECE, 
New York, May 19, 1894. 

SIR: I have the honor to call, most bo! taba the attention of your ex- 
cellency to the enormous import duty which, in the amendments tothe bill 

H. R. 4864) submitted to the Senate on the 7th instant by Senator JONES, is 
puton Greek currants, commonly called Zante currants." 

In the tariff bill, which passed the House of Representatives February 1, 
2 in general, including Zante currants, are taxed 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 

In the Senate bill (H. R.4864), currants in general are taxed 20 per cent ad 
valorem, as follows: ‘ 

“Art. 213 a. Currants, 20 

But in article 217 (H. R. 4 


r cent ad valorem.” 

), a discriminating duty Is put on “ Zante cur- 
rants,” which are taxed 20 per cent. Said article reads as follows; * Art, 
217. Plums, prunes, ag, ins, and other dried grapes, including Zante 
currants. 30 per cent ad valorem.” 

It will thus be seen that a discrimination, amounting to 10 per cent, is dis: 
tinctly made against this product of Greece. 

But this isnotall. In the amendments proposed by Senator JONES and 
made public on the 7th instant, ‘Zante currants” are taxed 1} cents per 
pound. This duty at the present prices of currants in Greece (1 cent per 

und) amounts to 150 per cent ad valorem, and on this basis a discriminat- 

mh of 130 per cent is put on this product of Greece. 

Tuts s contrary both to the spirit as well as to the letter of the treaty of 
commerce and navigation between the United States and Greece, oar in 
London, December 10-22, 1837, and which is still in force. Article VIII, par- 
agraph 2, of said treaty, reads as follows: 

“ART. 8. And, reciprocally, there shall not be established in the United 
States of America, on the products of the soil or industry of the Kingdom 
of Greece, any prohibition or restriction of importation or exportation, nor 
any duties of any kind or denomination whatsoever, unless such prohibi- 
tions, restrictions, and duties be likewise established upon articles of like 
nature, the growth of any other country.” 

As by the aforesaid amendments to the tariff bill a discriminating duty of 
130 per cent mV wh? to be levied on a product of Greece, I trust that your 
excellency willcall the attention of Congress to this important point, so that 
any action as to the duty on “Zante currants ` may be in conformity with 
treaty stipulations, as well as with equity and justice towards a nation with 
the Government and the people of this country are on the most 


friendly relations. 
r cent ad valorem, as per House bill, 


We do not object to the duty of 10 
or even to 20 per cent, as it was 0! y put in tke Senate bill. But the 
r cent ad valorem, 


propona duty of 1} cents per pound. amounting to 150 
early a violation of treaty ee by discriminating against a 
product of Greece, and I hope that the United States Government will bring 
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the r redress b; inting these facts to the gentlemen who have in 
athe tariff bill 28. under discussion in the Senate. 
I have the honor ao — Nye = highest . sir, 
ent, humble servan 
B D. N. BOTASSI, 


Cons ul- General of Greece. 
Hon. WALTER Q. GRESHAM, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


p DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, D. O., ae 25, fate k 
Sır: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your communication o 
the 19th instant, relative to the alleged proves discrimination against 
Greek currants in the tariff bill now pending in Congre and to inform 
ou that copies of your letter have been sent tothe c man of the Finance 
minittee of the Senate, and to the Hon. James K. JONES, who proposed 
the 8 to Which you 5 — 
, sir, your obedient ser van 
asic aiid * BDWIN F. UAL, Acting Secretary. 
D. N. BOTASSI, 


Consul-General of Greece, New York, 


Mr. ALDRICH. It is safe to add 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Rhode Island has expired. 

Mr. WHITE. Ishould like the Senator to have further time, 
as I shall also desire an extension of time when I reply to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have noobjection to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia going on now. 

Mr. WHITE. I would prefer the Senator to say what he has 
to say, and then I will 1 10 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land will proceed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The consul-general of Greece calls the atten- 
tion of the Government of the United States to the treaty between 
the United States and Greece, signed at London the 10th of De- 
cember, 1837, the eighth article of which reads as follows: 

And reciprocally, there shall not be established in the United States of 
America, on the products of the soil or industry of the Kingdom of Greece, 
any prohibition or restriction of importation or exportation, nor any duties 
of any kind or denominations whatsoever, unless such prohibitions, re- 
strictlons. and duties be likewise established upon articles of like nature, 
the growth of any other country. 

This bill in terms fixes arate upon currants other than Zante 
currants of 20 per cent ad valorem, but upon Zante currants 1¢ 
cents per pound, or, as I have already stated, from 150 to 300 per 
cent ad valorem. Now, what occasion is there for such treat- 
ment of the products of a friendly couney: The Sign Sicha 
of currants from Greece form a considerable portion of our im- 
ports from that country. We send to Greece petroleum and 
other valuable products of the United States. 

The Senator from Texas and other Senators upon the opposite 
side of the Chamber have repeatedly called attention to the fact 
that there is a necessity for encouraging trade between our own 
country and the various countries of the world. Here is a prop- 
osition to put a prohibitory duty upon the principal article of 
commerce of one of the countries of Europe, and a proposition 
made, so far as I can see, without the slightest reason in any 
economic theory. Itis a proposition to prohibit the importa- 
tion into the United States of an article not exactly the same in 
nature, but because it comes, or some people in California fancy 
it comes, in competition with one of their products. A more 
flagrant 3 of the discriminations of this bill or of legisla- 
tion for a particular class of people in a particular locality and 
against the interests of all the rest of the people of the country 
can not be imagined. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH] is always very ready at discussion, but in the 

resent instance he has stated a great many things that are not 

e, arising probably from a lack of knowledge of the entire 
truth regarding this particular matter. 

Personally, let me say to that Senator, that when he states 
that this amendment regarding currant raisins was made for the 

of obtaining my vote, he states that which is false. So 

fr as I am concerned, I shall supportany bill which the Demo- 
cratic majority agrees to here, any bill will tend to reduce and 
will reduce the charges made in the McKinley enormity. The 

Senator should not be so flippant in his assertion and so unjust 
to an associate as to make a statement of the character that he 

has made here. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam sure the Senator from California does 
not desire todo me aninjustice. Isaid, as the RECORD willshow, 
I could conceive of no other reason than this. I did not say this 
was the reason, but I can conceive of no other reason why this 
change should be made. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator's conceptions begetnothing unless 
they are intended to reflect upon the party to whom he addresses 
them. I shall have occasion to say hereafter (I have said but 
little heretofore, because I did not wish to add to this debate or 
procrastinate it) that so far as I am concerned there can not be 
too large a free list to suit me. But I desire this bill to be har- 


monious, as far ascircumstances will permit. I do not suppose 
anyone can make an absolutely harmonious tariff bill. 

ow, the so-called Zante currant is nothing more nor less or 
other then a 25 7 N 

As I do not wish to take the time of the Senate in reading evl- 
dence, I will present definitions from standard authorities,which 
I will ask to have inserted in the RECORD. 

ThePRESIDING OFFICER. The statement will be inserted 
in the RECORD, in the absence of objection. The Chair hears 
none. 

The statement is as follows: 


Currant, from Corinth, in Greece. A commonname ofa kind of small raisin 
(uva passula minor), the dried berry of a seedless variety of grape, whichis 
cultivated in the Levant. 

Currant, socalled from its resemblance to the above fruit; the popular 
nae 55 the berries of certain species of ribes.—/Johnson's Univercal Oy- 
clopedia. i 

urrants: The dried seedless fruit of a variety of the grapevine, etc. 

The currants of British kitchen gardens are the produce of ribes * * + 
deciduous shrubs, ete.—Hncyclo, a Britannica. 

Currants: A small kind of raisin are the dried red or blue berries of a 
small fruited seedless variety of the common vine, which is cultivated in the 


East, eee especially in 3 + Uta of ae 
Currant: A name originally belonging to a sma’ of grape, and trans- 
ferred in c uence of the similar size of the fruit to many berries of the 


genus ribes.— 0) ers’ Eg dap ee 
A very small kind of raisin or dried grape imported from the Levant— 
Century Dictionary. 


Mr. WHITE. The Zante currant grows in bunches similar to 
the Zinfadel grape. The Zante grape, however, is white and 
not as large as the Zinfadel, but the bunch is formed as is the Zin- 
fadel. The ordinary currant, which is known generally as the 
oy dea currant, is a wholly different product. It bears no re- 
lation whatever to the Zante currant, and is like it in no respect. 

Now, in California, which is the only State in the Union grow- 
ing raisins or currants, though other localities are adapted to 
the production, there were produced during the last year a sup- 

ly almost sufficient for the United States. I wish to say to the 
nator from Rhode Island that the statement that California is 
not brought into competition with Zante currants is untrue. In 
the first place, we raise the true Zante currant. I have in the 
cloakroom here, open to the Senator's inspection, the Zante 
currant proper, raised in California. The seedless Sultana, which 
is utilized for exactly the same purpose, is even better for the 
purpose. The Thompson seedless, which is another variety of 
the same kind of grape, and the Muscatel seedless, which is also 
a third variety of grape, which may truly and properly be called 
a currant. 

Mr. ALLISON. Where are they sold? 

Mr. WHITE. They are sold in New York. I havea number 
of them here. They are present in the cloakroom. 

Mr. ALLISON. At what price? — 

Mr. WHITE. The wholesale price I can not state, but I will 
say to the Senator that the grapes in question of the last season 
sold in New York, sweet California grapes of the choicest vari- 
eties, from 8 to 10 cents down to 3 cents a pound. 

Furthermore, in the McKinley act a duty of 235 cents a pound 
was im d upon raisins, and it-was announced to our people in 
California that that imposition was made for the benefit of local 
horticulture. When I, accompanied by one of the most distin- 
guished Republican orators in the State, canvassed that State, 
my eloguent opponent was loud in his asseverations that if the 
people desired to preserve the raisin industry they must look to 
the Republican party for it. It will be with pride and satisfac- 
tion I know that that same eloquent gentleman will read durin, 
the coming campaign to the same audience he then addres 
the statement just made of the Senator from Rhode Island—the 
leading protectionist of this body. 

I have not opposed a reduction of the raisin duty to 14 cents a 
pound, because I believe that that is a revenue duty and will 
yield most largely to the Treasury. I have, at the same time, 
asked the committee, giving them data which they did not pos- 
sess before and which I do not think the Senator had examined, 
conclusive of the justice and consistency of my claim. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
California has expired. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope his time will be extended. 
that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island 
asks that the time of the Senator from California be extended. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the Senator 
from California will proceed. 

Mr. WHITE. I asked the committee to place a duty upon 
currants and upon all dried grapes equal in amount to raisins, 
not because the currant was to be excluded, but for the expressed 
and well-grounded reason that currants and raisins are identical 
in nature. I know of no instance where a difference -has been 
made in the grades of other fruits. Why should different 
cific duties be imposed upon various grades of raisins, thus dis- 
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criminating in favor of other prođucts. I ask that all raisins 
have a uniform rate, and that it be 11 cents a pnd per 
cent less than the raisin duty of the McKinley . 

Will Senators strike out the duty upon raisins in general, and 
make them absolutely free? This is not a Southern sectional 
interest, and should not therefore fill Republican breasts with 
horror; it is a California interest. This is a sectional interest, 
I su , because raisins do not grow where the Senator from 
Rhade Island grows and has grown. But it is not intelligently 
controverted that the Zante currant is a true raisin, and that 
imported Zante currants are brought here in large volume and 
constitute a proper article for revenue, and should be subjected 
with other grapes to a reasonable rate of duty. It is begging 
the question to compare our seedless grapes to Zante currants. 
All are grapes. Give us a uniform rate. 

Mr. President, all the fruits, everything opn the scheđule 
we are considering, are grown in California. The duty has been 
reduced all along the line. Lasked the committee to fix this 
duty, and gave them the facts,and they 7 did so, upon 
the evidence, not in response to any demand or tof mine, 
for nothing of the sort occurred. [would not have made any 
threat even had it been to obtain a concession in the 
pill. The committee learned the facts and ruled accordingly. 

The Grecian Government is solicitous in this case. The con- 
sul-general of Greece, a very excellent gentleman, hasinterested 
himself about this matter; even in these environments I do not 
com particularly now of that. 1 have no doubt he has in- 
terviewed the Senator from Rhode Island. 

But the Grecian consul will not deny to me orto anyone cogni- 
zant of the facts that the Zante currant is an absolute raisin. 
He knows better, so do I. I think that paragraph 213a should 
be stricken out. It involves the interpretation of the other sec- 
tion. I think it has been left by mistake. With the exception 
of the Zante no currants are brought here of the character of 
those regarding which I am g. 

Mr. RICH. No, they are not brought here. 

Mr. WHITE. Not the common English currant; but there 
are currants imported from other countries. 

Mr. ALDRIO. The Zante currantisthe general name of the 


class. 

Mr. WHITE. Itapplies to all fruit of that kind, of course. 
Perhaps the word Zante currant, or other dry currants, would 
more fully cover the subject, but so far as English currants are 
concerned, there äs no desire to im any duty upon them. I 
do not think they are worth imposing a duty upon. But when 
the Senator from Rhode Island asserts that re is any ine- 
quality in this duty he makes a mistake. A duty upon Zante 
currants was omitted from the McKinley act—not, I suppose, for 
the purpose of deluding voters or deceiving anybody, but be- 
cause the committee were misled. Others made the same 
mistake before. Those of us who are familiar with the subject 
know that the duty upon raisins should be so framed as to cover 
all classes of raisins, and that currants constitute one of those 
classes directly competitive with our industry in California, 

Moreover, a any upon Zante currants will result in heavy 
revenue. When the duty was as high as 2} centsa pound there 
wasarevenue realized during one year amounting to $286,000; and 
when it was 1 cent a pound there was arevenue reaching all the 
way from $193,000 to $260,000 per year. When even 5 cents per 
pound was levied the customs returns were large. The pretense, 
then, that the duty here suggested is pore is wholly with- 
out foundation. The duty pro a revenue duty. More- 
over, there are few nations which do not exact a duty upon cur- 
rants. Canada levies 1 cent per pound upon currants. Greeco 
levies upon all kinds of dried fruit between 14 and 42 cents a 

und. France levies a high duty. New South Wales levies as 

has4centsa pound. Russia exacts about 3cents per pound; 
Norway a larger sum; France about 14 cents per pound; Aus- 
tria, 24 cents; Belgium, 2 cents; Germany about 24 cents per 
pound. The amendments of the committee should, with the 
exceptions which I have indicated, beadopted. Thisshould be 
done on a revenue basis, regardless of the wishes of Grecian rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to 
ask the Senator from California a question? I ask him upon 
what principle he advocates the imposition of a duty of 300 per 
cent upon currants? 

Mr. WHITE. It is not proposed to impose a duty of 300 per 
cent upon currants. I treat currants, I will say to the distin- 
guished and always sincere Senator from New Hampshire 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam sincere now. 

Mr. WHITE. [ am glad of it. As raisins, in accordance 
with the fact. There is no such duty upon raisins. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What is the pr ciple upon which the 
Senator votes to give them this high duty? 


Mr. WHITE. It is a very low duty, possibly below the reve- 


nue point. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I am ving to vote ive 
full protection to all the articles produced in Californie I 
should be willing to join the Senator from California in imposing 
a higher duty than is found in the bill upon plums, figs, ete. It 
is a reduction in that sense from the McKinley act. But I do 
not believe that it is wise for us to impose a duty such as is pro- 
posed here upon Zante currants. They are sold in New York 
City, as stated, by the wholesale dealers there at from 1 cent to 
Ii cents per pound. So that the duty must be, upon the foreign 
value, nearly as stated by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? What effect does he think the importation of the quality 
of pees that can be sold in the New York market at that rate 
w nee upon the raisin business to which the Zante currant 

ongs 

Mr. ALLISON. This is an article that is largely consumed 
in our country. Ishould be willing to impose a duty here, as the 
committee originally proposed, of 30 per cent ad valorem; or if 
it would satisfy the Senator I should be willing to impose a duty 
of 50 per cent ad valorem upon this article in order that it might 
afford, what the Senator says he desires, full and ample protec- 
tion to the production of ar articles in California; but to 
take an article from the free list and im a duty certainly 
of 100 per cent upon the domestic price in New York is a thin, 
which I do not think the Senator from California can defen 
himself upon. 

It is a duty of from 150 to al ge cent upon the value of an 
article abroad, as the values of these articles are estimated 
upon the market value of another country. 

Zante currants are just as well known as an apple is known as 
distin ed from a gooseberry. Therefore there is no diffi- 
culty in taking Zante currants out of the general provision here 
and making a special regulation for them. Iam w to give 
the Senator from California ample protection, and I hope he 
will consent to an amendment which will make Zante currants 
special and provide for a duty (if he thinks he can not get along 
with less) of, say, 50 per cent ad valorem. I do not know but 
that I should be willing to go even higher than that. 

Mr. TELLER. What is the present duty? 

Mr. ALLISON. They areon the free list. Here is the trans- 
fer of an article of commerce that is just as well known, I re- 
peat, as the 1 or lemon or orange is known. 

Mr. WHITE. Does not the Senator make a difference in 
the grades of apples and lemons? The Zante currant is nothing 
but a grade of grape. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is well known in commerce. I am speak- 
ing of commerce. It is a distinct thing from anything produced 
anywhere else. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Wherearethey produced—in this country? 

Mr. ALLISON. They are not produced here. There is, as 
the Senator from California very justly says, a seedless grape 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator is mistaken. The Zante currant 
is itself produced here. I have some Zante currants in my pos- 
session grown in this country that will perhaps convince the 
Senator of that fact, 

Mr. ALLISON. I have never heard of them. If they are 
produced here, then we should make a duty upon them which 
will amply protect them. 

Mr. CHANDLER. For protection? 

Mr. ALLISON. For protection to the American producer in 
California. I should k 50 per cent would be an ample duty, 
and I trust the Senator from California will allow that to be done. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I shall ask the indulgence 
of the Senate for a few minutes longer than the time allotted 
me, for the reason that it is a question in which California is 
especially interested. I venture to ask this time, which I trust 
will be granted without hesitation, for the reason that I have 
not unnecessarily trespassed upon the time of the Senate, nor 
by my vote 8 or by my action retarded, the consideration 
of the pending bill. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from California? 
The Chair hears none, and the Senator from California will pro- 


ceed. 

Mr. PERKINS. California, as I have stated, is deeply inter- 
ested in the section of the bill now under consideration. The 
raisin grape, to which my colleague has referred, is very exten- 
sively cultivated in California. 

The Zante currant, the botanical name vilis vinifera, isa dried, 
seedlessgrape of the common vine. Its names in commerce, cur- 
rant, raisin de Corauntz, raisin de Corinthe are derived from Co- 
rinth in Greece, the chief port of its exportation. 

The growth, cultivation, drying, or curing of this seedless 
grape is a leading industry in the ds of the Grecian Archi- 
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pelago. Itis also largely made into wine of an inferior char- 
acter. 3 

The currants exported from Greece and Turkey are chiefly 
shipped to England and the United States. They are largely 
used in the various countries of Europe, and are classed with 
raisins, paying the same rates of duties under the tariff laws of 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Italy, Austria, Canada, 
England, France, and Spain. In every case the duty is specific. 

Under the several tariff laws from 1861 to December, 1870, 
raisins and currants were specifically mentioned, paying the 
same rate of duty. The act of 1872 was the first instance of dis- 
crimination, raisins being placed at 24 cents a pound and cur- 
rants at 1 cent a pound. Under the act of 1890 currants were 

laced on the free list, the duty of 24 cents a pound on raisins 

ing reénacted. n 

The following figures, viz, rates of duties and importations, are 
taken from statistics compiled by the Treasury Department, and 
are found in Senate documents; Report No. 259, part 1; Imports, 
1867-1893, Treasury Department, existing tariff: 

Zante currants. 


Other statistics place the figures at 39,295,179 pounds. I ap- 
pend the figures in detail, as follows: i 


Aver- 
re: 
ending Quantity. duced 


807 6685, 108 8295, 606. Tiao 
1807.. 
1808. 6,738,229 | 253,302. 182. 95 
1889 7,920,376 | 257, %8. 153. 94 
1870 7, 662, 942. 50} 295 789. 129. 87 
1971. 108. | 212, 785. 91.7 
71. 5,118,611 | 224, 359. 50.50 
1s 1, 479, 578 we 61.43 
um. f, 057,905 | 502278. : 25 
1874.19, 319, 191 752, 904. $ 25. 68 
1875 19. 834,458 | 771,884. K 25.08 
1850.20, 911,001 } 858,425. 01| 24.42 
1877 2,664 | 749,488. $ 22.88 
770, 827. 23. 09 
520, 831. 33.42 
600, 603. 29. 98 
845,773. 5 25. 58 
+ 388, 886. . 23. 47 
1. 875. zasa] 26.83 
723,415. -028| 35. 30 
1, 002 320. 27. 48 
i ; 5 
1, 176. 522. 26, 04 
935, 529. 30. 86 
875, 427. 30. 72 
212, 147. 20, 37 
17 55 5 
; Do. 
185, 532, -036| 50. 
The actof 1870 reduced the rate of duty50per cent. Importa- 


tions increased 70 percent. The act of 1872 reduced the duty 
still further—60 per cent. Importations increased 150 per cent. 
The act of 1890 made currants duty free. Importations in 1893 
increased 25 per cent. The quantity imported in 1893, duty 
free, was fivefold greater than in 1869, when the duty was 5 
cents a pound. 

The creation of a discriminative duty on raisins as against 
currants in 1872, gave an impetus to the extension of the plant- 
ing ofseedless grapes and currants in Greece and Turkey, and 
plan was still further encou. by the act of 1890, which 
removed the dutyof 1 cent a pound. Under the discriminative 
duty against raisins, pants of the raisin grape was not only 
abandoned, but the old raisin vines were, very likely, grafted to 
the currant and seedless varieties on raisin stock as affording 
more profit than the dutiable raisin, and a sure and free market 
in the United States. 

Currant vineyards in Greece, under our laws imposing and 
maintaining a duty on raisins, while admitting currants free, 
grew and grew until the product far exceeded the market de- 


mand. Prices fell to a ruinous figure; growers were unable to 
realize cost, and sales in New York were freely made in 1893 as low 
as 14 cents a pound. It is safe to say that the producers in 
Greece and Turkey at such price did not net more than a third 
of a cent per pound. 

Messrs. Barff & Co., of Patras, Greece, recently speaking of 
ar disastrous effect of overproduction, are reported to have 
said: 


Fully two-thirds of the vineyards fn districts of Campos, Pyegos, and 
Olympia, and one-third of those of Filiatra, Gargaliano,and Pyles re- 
main A These districts usually turn out 90,000 to 95,000 tons 
cured 3 


Under the policy of developing and fostering our home re- 
sources and industries Congress offered to the vineyardist of 
California the inducement of a protective duty of 5 cents a pound 
on raisins and currants. This duty was reduced by subsequent 
acts to 24 cents on raisins, finally making currants duty free. 

The years 1886-90 in California were marked by extensive 
planting of raisin and currant grape vines in the great San Joa- 
quin Valley. Water was brought from the distant. mountain 
streams to the ched valleysand the supposed desert land was 
made to bloom like a garden. This was accomplished by a great 
outlay of money and years of labor. Stories of profit made on 
vineyards were freely told, and truly so, for were not the duties 
of 5 cents and 23 cents sufficient, ample, to insure profit? 

Thousands of acres were planted to vineyards; the years of 
bearing came on; the returns looked forward to were thought to 
be at hand. As usual with the farmer, the unforeseen happened. 
Congress in its wisdom removed the duty by the act ot 1 Hon. 
Loudon Snowden, our minister to Greece, pari eee 
represented in a report that currants did not enter into competi- 
tion with any product of the United States, thus sweeping away 
the slender protection between the California product and that 
of Greece. 

Our raisins and currants, which cost for freight and other 
reared, Ye laid down in New York II cents a pound, were brought 
into ct competition with the Zante currant, which cost to 
land in that city not more than 5 mills for freight. Being duty 
free the foreign product was, and is now, being placed in the mar- 
kets of the United States at more than 1 cent per pound less 
es the wat product. 1 other wo the products of Greece, 

urkey, and Spain save 1 cent per on © as against 
the California goods placed in the 3 cities of the East and 
West. The result is, that while ornia goods in past years 
yielded fair profit to the farmer, they have of late years—1891, 

1892, and 1893—entailed loss often upon the packer and commis- 
sion man as well as upon the producer. The tariff of 1847 im d 
a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem on raisins and currants, and con- 
sidering the prices ruling forty and fifty years ago that duty 
was much greater than the 1} cent a pound now proposed by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

The act of 1890, while maintaining the duty on raisins, ad- 
mitted currants free into the United States. Itis truly illogical 
and anomalous that such discrimination should be wed to 
exist, for the currant is as much of a raisin as the product of the 
muscatel grapevine. 

The present unprecendently low price of Zante currants is due 
to the overproduction spoken of by Messrs. Barff & Co. The 
crop of 160,000 tons in 1893 will scarcely ever again be equaled, 
for the vineyardists of Greece have grownso poor as to be unable 
if not unwilling to properly care for their currant vineyards. 
The ruling prices last year do not fairly constitute a stan of 
value on which to calculate ad valorem duties.on currants or 
raisins. A repetition next season of the prices of raisins and 
currants last year will inevitably force ornia to give up the 
cultivation of her raisin and currant vineyards. 

In California the cultivation of the raisin commenced in 1873. 
We produced that year only 120, 000 pounds. It had increased in 
1880 to 54,870,330 pounds, and with the number of vines that we 
have under cultivation before the year 1895 we shall produce 
120,000,000 pounds. 

The climate of California is peculiarly adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of the raisin. We have 150,000 acres to-day under cultiva- 
tion for the growth of the wine grape alone; we have 82,000 acres 
under cultivation for the growth of the raisin grape; we have 
50,000 acres of fruits, and 60,000 acres of oranges, lemons, almonds, 
figs, apricots, apples, olives, English- walnuts, and other fruits 
growing in abundance. Our climatic conditions, our soil, and 
our valleys are peculiarly adapted and suited to the cultivation 
of the grape and other fruits of this kind. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from California permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. PERKIN S. Certain] 


Mr, PEFFER. I wish to 3 if the Senator is able to de- 


scribe to us the difference between the raisin grape and the wine 
grape. 
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Mr. PERKINS. I will endeavor to do so. While upon this 

pa I will, however, say that we shipped last year 2,500 car 
oads of raisins of 12 tons each, and this year we shall probably 

have 3,700 car loads of 12 tons each of raisins for shipment to 
Eastern States, being an increase of 1,200 car loads of 12 tons 
each over last year. 

Our vineyards are mostly divided up into small farms such as 
my friend from Kansas believes in, of 10, 20, 30, and 40 acre 
tracts of land, and cultivated by men of intelligence. Many of 
them have been merchants, manufacturers, professors of col- 
leges, and doctors, who are now following this business, conge- 
nial to their taste and profitable to their finances. It is giving 
employment to a class of people in California who are making 
the business of horticulture one of the highest and most re- 
spectable in the land. There is no other State in the Union 

at has the natural climatic advantages and the soil that will 
produce all these varieties of currants and table grapes. 

Answering the Senator from Kansas, the varieties of grapes 
we have which come in competition with the currant grape, 
and which is a currant grape, are the Sultana, the Muscatel, the 
Zinfadel, and the Thompson seedless gra These small cur- 
rant grapes yield very bountifully, producing a hundred pounds 
of grapes in many instances to the single vine, and the seedless 
raisins, the Sultana, the Zinfadel, and the Muscatel, are really 
but a better quality of the Zante currant of commerce. They 
prow upon vines the same as they grow in Greece, in Italy, Tur- 

and S ; and while they call them Zante currants in 
Greece, in California we call them a seedless raisin. But to all 
intents and purposes they are the same article of commerce, 
used for the same purposes in cookery—for pies, for cakes, and 
for table purposes. 

I will state the reason why there should be this duty upon 
them. California is the only State of our Union that can suc- 
cessfully grow them, and therefore comes in direct competition 
with Greece, Italy, and Spain. The labor with us in the vine- 
yards is worth $1.25 to $1.50 a day, while in Greece it is but 15 
cents to 60 cents a day. should we not be protected in this 
industry when it so greatly benefits our people? I honor Greece 
for her glorious history of the pests for what she has given to 
art and science and litera but we are legislating here for 
our people, for the American peopl . We have no commerce 
with Greece except that the dard Oil Company sold them 
last year $120,000 worth of coal oil and about $5,000 worth of ash 
staves, while we imported from them oyer a million dollars, 
mostly of currants. is the; ity? I think it our 
8 pay this money to our own people. 

The Senator from Rhode Island and the Senator from Iowa 
urge that we shall makean ad valorem instead of a specific duty. 
I believe in a principle, and the Senator from Iowa and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island have always advocated a specific duty 
instead of an ad valorem. Why do they desire todiverge from 
that principle upon this article of necessity, which we produce 
in the desired quantity in California? I find, even if we accept 
the proposition of the Senator from Iowa and make the rate 50 


To show one reason why our friends representing the Grecian 
interests are so desirous of re ing currants upon the free list, 
which I believe, as I have before stated, were placed there under 
a misapprehension of the facts, I will read one extract from 
Commercial Relations of the United States with Foreign Coun- 
tries. In this report the American consul says: 


The shipments to France from the last crop are only 11,226 tons, against 
38.416 tons of the previous crop up to same date. The serious falling off in 


shipments to France isin consequence of the pr 
pe Aa eq protective duty imposed in 


That is, France— 

Last year on currants, w — 
ing Deen raised from 9 70 IS francs Per 100 r W 
_ Which is 1.36 duty upon Zante currants into France. Canada 
imposes a specific duty of a cent a pound upon currants. We 
therefore have our own home market, which is the only free 
one, to look to for the consumption of this product of American 
labor. It seems, therefore, that there is no reason why Zante 
currants should ever have been placed upon the free list. It 
was done, as I have stated, because it was believed at that time 
this country did not produce this variety of raisins. 

In verification of that which has already been said, that our 
seedless Sultana, Zinfadel, Muscatel, and Thompson seedless 
grape are the same as the currant, 1 desire to quote from the 
new Cabinet Encyclopedia, recently issued, bearing several 
illustrious names as its compilers, amongst them being thename 
of the Congressional Librarian, Mr. Spofford. In referring to 
the agricultural products of Italy and Greece, he says, after 
5 of the production of figs, dates, and oranges, and other 

ruit: 

But a much more import. 
TCT 
rinthian grape or currant. 2 R 

The Century Dictionary says: 

The currant is a very small kind of 
the Ribes, chiefiy rou Zante and 1 — = oor 

The great Standard Dictionary, recently issued by Funk, Wag- 
nall & Co., and upon which, under direction of Prof. Funk, over 
two hundred eminent scholars and specialists have been em- 
ployed in its compilation, says that— 

The currant is asmall seedless raisin imported from the Levant, called 

“dried currant” and ` Zante currant,” deriving its name from Co- ` 
rinth, from whence it was first brought. i 

It is therefore self-evident that the Zante currant as named 
in this bill is precisely the same article as that which growsin 
California, and is called our seedless raisin. I feel a deep inter- 
est in this industry, as it affects California especially. e have 
a great State in California. Our friends here upon the Eastern 
slope do not realize what an empire we have and what we are 
capable of producing. We have 158,360 square miles, making 
101,450,400 acres of land, one-third of which, or say 35,000,000 
acres, is splendid arable land. The great San Joaquin Valley 
which is 240 miles long and 40 miles wide, embraces 7,000,000 
acres, and the Sacramento Valley 4,000,000 acres, The great 
Santa Clara Valley, the Napa, Sonoma, Santa Maria Vaca, the 


per cent ad valorem, it would not amount to any less than the great plains of Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and San Diego, and 
committee propose to give us. I find ina summary statement | the immense foothills of the Sierra Nevada, embracing many 


of imports and exports of the United States, brought down to 
March, 1894, a table which shows that since 1877 the crop yield 
of Greece has been more than double the imports into the United 

dom. Saaste 

The imports into France grew from 390 tons in 1887 to 29,186 
in 1892. Prices fell from 4.3 cents per pound in 1877 te 3.3 cents 
a pound in 1893. The prices the Senator has quoted at the pres- 
ent time are for an inferior article of currants. He will see b 
looking at this table, which I will ask leave to have inserted, 
what the average price has been since that time. It has been 
over 3 cents a pound, and to-day, while they are quoted in the 
market of New York at a cent and a quarter a pound, it is only 
for a very inferior quality, fully 5 to 10 per cent of dirt being 
mingled among the currants as they are gathered from the 
ground where they are dried. 

PRICES OF CURRANTS AND IMPORTATIONS FROM GREECE. 

A most interesting and instructive table on the Zante currant 
is published inthe March summary, Bureau of Statistics, Treas- 
ury Department. This table shows the crop in tons from 1877 
to 1893; the imports into the United States, United Kingdom, 
and France; the rate of duty, and the ruling price per pound. 

Since 1877 the crop yield more than doubled, the imports 
into the United States almost doubled, the imports into the 
United Kingdom decreased 10,000 tons, the imports into France 
grew from 380 tons in 1877 to 29,186 tons in 1892. 

Price fell from 4.3 cents per pound in 1877 to 3.3 cents per 
3 in 1893. The prices quoted represent an average price 
or all grades, inferior and superior. The price, 14 cents a 

und, at which currants were sold in New York last year, were 
or the most inferior quality. 


more millions of acres, are all capable of producing the different 
fruits, raisins, grapes, and currants that are enumerated in this 
schedule. 

Viticulture has been associated with the earliest history of 
California, it having been introduced by the Franciscan fathers 
nearly one hundred years before California came into the pos- 
session of the United States. It may be of interest to Senators 
to learn that to-day California has the largest vineyard in the 
world; it contains about 5,000 acres, and belongs to the estate 
of the late Senator Stanford. 

While we have thousands of vineyards of moderate size, we 
also have the smallest vineyard, as well as the largest in the 
world. The latter consists of a single vine, planted by a Mexi- 
can woman, in Santa Barbara County, about seventy-four years 


0. 

1 11 is 13 inches in diameter 1 foot from the ground, and its 
branches spread over an area of 12,000 square feet and produce 
from ten to twelve thousand pounds per annum, Mission variety 
of grapes, many of the bunches weighing from six to seven 
unds. 

Pot would be unjust, it would becontrary tothe course that hag 
heretofore governed the Senator from Iowa and the Senator 
from Rhode Island, who have always stood up for the 5 
of American products, to strike down this industry by propos- 
ing to reduce therate below that which we have prevailed upon 
the committee to embrace within its provisions. 

‘The topography of California is remarkable, if not almost phe- 
nomenal. The great range of the Sierra Nevada, stretching 800 
miles, the length of the State, embraces forty-three mountaing 
from five to eight thousand feet above the level of the sea, while 


1894. 
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Mount Shasta towers 14,511feet, Mount Whitney 15, 860 feet above 
the level of the sea; While 100 miles farther south, in the great 
plains of San Bernadino and San Diego Counties, there is alimited 
area with a depression of 250 feet below the level of the sea. The 
country in this locality, extending for hundreds of miles into 
Arizona, when brought under irrigation, is peculiarly adapted 
to the cultivation of the raisin and currant, on account of the 
soil and dry atmosphere. We want this duty because it is just 
and right and in the interest of the California farmer, who will 
agree, if you desire, to call it a duty for revenue. z 

Mr. MORGAN. Isubmitan amendment to the pending bill, 
to be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BERRY in the chair). The 
proposed amendment will be printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

Mr.SHOUP. Mr. President—— > 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Idaho grant me a sec- 


ond? 
Mr. SHOUP. Certainly. 
Mr. HARRIS. I desire to say that while the five-minute 


consent agreement exists, as it will through this schedule, I do 
not want any Senator to think that I am guilty of discourtesy to 
him when I say I shall object to extending the time of any 
Senator hereafter. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Tennessee will recollect 
that the other day I called attention to the fact that the Senator 
from Idaho desired to speak ten minutes upon this particular 
paragraph of the pending schedule, and I hope he will not ob- 

t 


fie, HARRIS. In view of that suggestion, the Senator from 
Idaho will have his ten minutes, but my notice takes effect at 
the end of the ten minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho will 


roceed. 
g Mr. SHOUP. Mr. President, in some remarks in February 
last I gave notice of an amendment which I would offer to this 
paragraph, and I call it up now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 22, in the committee’s amend- 
ment, after the word plums” insert and“ and after the word 
‘t prunes” in the same line insert 2 cents a pound;” so as to 
read; 


Plums and prunes, 2 cents a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questionis on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Idaho to the amendment of 
the committee. 

Mr.SHOUP. Mr. President, before a vote is taken on the 

roposed amendment I desire to make a few observations as to 
the extent and importance of the fruit industry to the Pacific 
coast States, but more especially to Idaho. 

I am convinced that the value of this industry and its import- 
ance to Idaho will be better understood by the presentation of a 
brief historical sketch. ; 

Mr. President, the first white man who set foot upon Idaho 
soil was Capt. Lewis, who with a detachment of men belonging 
tothe Lewis and Clark exploring expedition, ascended the Rocky 
Mountains from the East on the 12th day of August, 1805, and 
from the summit of the continental divide, was the first civilized 
man to view the valleys, mountains, and forests of Idaho. At 
his feet, and not many miles distant, lay the beautiful and fer- 
tile valley of the Lemhi; and but a few miles beyond lay the val- 
ley of the Salmon River. 

To the west, and in plain view, towered the lofty peaksof the 
mountains of the middle fork of the Salmon River, and to the 
south the craggy peaks of the Sawtooth range, which were also 
visible. Before him were vast forests which had never been 
penetrated by human beings, except by savage Indians who had 
never gazed on the face of a white man. That night, only eighty- 
nine years ago on the 12th day of August next, the first white 
man slept on Idaho soil. = 

Five years later the Missouri Fur Company established a trad- 
ing post on Snake River, but soon after abandoned it. In 1811 
Wilson P. Hunt, with sixty men of the Pacific Fur Company, 
passed through Idaho to the Pacific coast, 

In 1834 Capt. Bonneville, with his company of nearly one hun- 
dred men, spent the greater partofthe season in Eastern Idaho, 
exploring the region adjacent to and including the head waters 
of the Snake and Salmon Rivers. In the same year Nathaniel 
I. Wythe established Fort Hall as a trading post near Snake 
River. In 1860, gold in paying quantities was discovered in 
Idaho by a party of prospectors commanded by Capt. James 
Pierce, on Oro FinoCreek,a tributary of the Clear Water. The 
first permanent settlement was made at Mount Idaho in May, 
1861.. It is therefore but thirty-three years since the first set- 
tlament was made in the State. 


Idaho contains 86,294 square miles, or 55,228,160 acres, of which 
16,000,000 acres are agricultural lands, 10,000,000 acres are forest 
lands, 20,000,000 acres are grazing and mineral lands, and 9,228,- 
160 acres are lakes and rivers and rough and mountainous lands, 
unfit for cultivation and not known to contain minerals. 

The deep soil in the valleys and on the plateaus in the central, 
southern, and eastern counties is com d of decayed vegetable 
matter, mixed with sufficient mineral and decayed rock to give 
warmth and great productiveness. The greater portion of the 
lands in the divisions just named require irrigation. In the 
northern counties a dark, deep loom of great depth prevails. This 
en does not require irrigation, and is in itself a great em- 
pire. 

The first gold discovered was in gravel deposits on bars and 
in creeks and gulches, generally classified as placer mines. The 
discovery of gold quartz mines, silver, lead and copper mines fol- 
lowed, which have produced over $200,000,000; and for many years 
it was believed that the great wealth of Idaho lay beneath the 
surface of the ground. However, before the lapse of many years 
the discovery was made that no part of the United States pro- 
duced better cereals than the valleys and plateaus of Idaho, and 
that the bis Solace grown in her soil were superior in quality, 
ang on yield per acre was far above the average of the Eastern 

tates. 

For many years the production of the soil was limited to home 
consumption. The farmersin the northern part of the State 
were the first to find an outside marketfor theirsurplus. Wheat 
and flaxseed were shipped by steamboats from Lewiston, on the 
Snake River, to Portland and other markets. The prolific 
yield and superior quality of the wheat grown in that section 
attracted the attention of railway companies, which resulted in 
the building of branch railroads into that fertile region. The 
Northern Pacific penetrated it first, which was followed by the 
Union Pacific system. With the construction of these roads 
and the Utah and Northern and the Oregon Short Line Railways, 
the agricultural lands of the State were eagerly sought after, 
and farming communities sprang up in all sections of the State 
where water could be obtained for irrigating and domestic pur- 
poses with least expense. In addition to raising cereals and 
vegetables our farmers imported fruit trees, and the experiment 
of fruit culture was commenced. Previous to this, however, ex- 
periments at Boise City and Lewiston had proved successful. 

Mr. President, Idaho lies on the western slope of the Roc 
Mountains, and therefore has the benefit of the soft winds whic 
penetrate the interior for several hundred miles from the Pacific 
Ocean, where they come in contact with the pure currents of 
the Rocky Mountains, thereby creating a climate not s d 
in any country for fruit culture. Her fruits consist mainly of 
apples, prunes, plums, pa, peaches, and cherries. 

he small fruits and berries most successfully cultivated are 
currants, strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, and grapes. 
The prune, however, is the most prolific and most profitable 
fruit raised in the State. Its flavor is equal if not superior to 
the best grown in any country. 

I remember quite well when the Senator from Arkansas, now 
in charge of the pending bill, with other Senators visited our 
State five years ago, that we presented him with ample evidence 
of the superior fruit our orchards produced. 

It was not known, until five or six years ago, that we hada 
large area of country peculiarly adapted to the culture of this 
fruit. After the discovery had been made it was not then be- 
lieved that we could compete in the markets with foreign prunes, 
pee by cheap labor; however, under the protection given 

y the McKinley bill, hundreds of our farmers, feeling encour- 
aged, turned their attention to planting prune orch It is 
now a leading industry with them; and I know of no other in- 
dustry more justly entitled to protection.. A largeexpenditureof 
money and many years of toil and patient waiting must neces- 
sarily pass from the time the fruit grower commences to im- 

rove his land for a prune orchard before one dollar can be real- 
ed from the sale of the fruit. 

The most extensive area in Central Idaho known to be espec- 
ially adapted to prune culture are the valleys and plateaus of 
the Boise, Payette, Weiser, and Snake rivers. In these dis- 
tricts the lands require irrigation, and are generally covered 
with a heavy growth of sagebrush, requiring one year, and 
often two years to prepare and inclose the ground for an or- 
chard, and to conduct water to it for the purpose of irrigation. 
In four years from the time the trees are set out the orchard 
commences to bear fruit. It is therefore from five to six years 
from the time the work of improvement is begun before there is 
one dollar realized on the investment. During all these years 
the lands must be irrigated and cultivated, and the trees that 
are destroyed, as many will be from various causes, replaced. 

Many of theowners of these orchards have invested their last 
dollar and are compelled to borrow money; encouraged to do so 
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under the protection given by the tariff lawof 1890. All they 
ask now is that the present cg 2cents per pound be retained, 
which will just about pay the freight from our State to Eastern 
markets, leaving buta small, if any, margin to cover the differ- 
ence between labor in this and foreign countries. 
Iam indebted to Col. John Hunter, of Boise City, who has 
visited and had personal interviews with many of the prune- 
wers in the districts to which I have just referred, for the 
ollowing valuable information: He places the value of acreage 
at $1,000,000 and the quantity of prunes exported last year at 
nearly 1,000,000 pounds. He estimates, taking into considera- 
tion the orchards that will bear this yerr for the first time, that 
the quantity marketed this yearwill be three times greater than 
thatof 1893. And as the number of trees planted each year has 
been from two to three times greater than that of the preceding 
year, the quantity of fruit must therefore increase in like pro- 
portion and our exports to other States will w very rapidly, 
and will, before many years, if not crippled by adverse legisla- 
tion, become one of the principal products of the State. 
I will again quote from Col. Hunter's able report. He says: 
Protection has been a benefit, not only to ths producers of our own State. 
but to the country at large. The passage of the Wilson bill as proposed will 
the prune industry of Idaho without affording any adequate 
es ne poy tag compensate therefor. 
er the. protection given by the McKinley tariff, hundreds of farmers 
have put out prune ore s of from 5 to20 a and I know of several 
who have every dollar they have on earth invested, and if the tariff is now 
taken off they must be £ 
Ithink the prune industry is entitled to protection, for many os rea- 
sons. Raising prunes is and must be a matter of education andintelligence. 
Itrequires constant care; it takes long years of expenditure and patient 
oe for any results. Inthe packing and curing, expensive machinery 


ill pr 
the price 1 This will be 8 a better knowledge as to 
how the tree should be planted and treated, largely agea ag percentage 
king. many improvements are being made each year, and for the de- 


— A of the insects to which they are subject. Let us feed our American 
people on this wholsome fruit raised on American farms. 


In North Idaho, but more especially in the counties of Latah, 
Nez Perce, and Idaho, prune raising has become an important 
industry. Mr. F. E. za member of the White-Mix Nursery 
Company at Moscow in that district, informs me that his nur- 
= hassold within the past two years over 200,000 prune trees, 
and, as there are other nurseries in that district, he believes it 
a safe estimate to say that over 400,000 prune trees haye been 
planted in that section within that time. 

I will read Mr. Mix’s letter: 

[Office of White-Mix Nursery Company, F. L. White, manager.] 
> Moscow, IDAHO, January 14, 1894. 
Sin: Yours of the 5th instant to hand and contents carefully noted. I will 
f the greatest prune-prod . S 
ture one of the test e- u tes e on. 
ality for drying because of our high and dry 
dry soil, and our usually dry, cool fı 
which renders them very solid and fine flavored, because of which they do 
not shrink so much in drying as those Ka in many other localities. 

Although prune-growing in this section is yet in its infancy, it is rapidly 
assuming ntic proportions, and already exceeds in production that of 
any other fruit raisedhere. The orchards through this portion of the State 
consist of about five prune trees to one of any other of fruit, and the 
tendency toward prune-planting seems to be very much on the increase, and 
9 now only limited by the means of our farmers to buy, plant, and 

vate. 

Prune trees in this section, if properly planted and cultivated, will yield 
their first crop in the fourth year after planting, and will average about 100 
pounds per tree; and from this time they become self-sup . The 
greater number of orchards about here are planted at the rate of 100 trees 
per acre. The yield will increase from year to year as the tree increases in 
size, and will average about 200 per tree up tothe twelfth year, when the yield 
willincrease. * * + 

Now, if the duty is taken off of prunes, and this young and growing indus- 
try is taken from us, it will be the worst stroke that can be madeat us here, 
for farmers are coun’ confidently on making this the first and greatest 
step toward diversified ~ 

It is now come to be the general opinion among farmers that they will sell 
off a portion of their land and farm more economically, and cultivate a por- 
tion of their land to fruit. In this way we will increase the population of 
the State many times, and still each farmer will make more money and em- 
ploy as many men as before. + + i 

In Idaho we can, if not interfered with, make rapid progress in tho de- 
velopment of the fruit business, as apples, plums, poe cherries, grapes, 
and a great many other fruits; also small fruits great variety thrive 
well here, but the prune is by far the most important fruit of Northern 
Idaho. Within the two years last past we (the Company) have sold in 

rn on of this State about 200,000 prune trees, and we estimate 

that our sales are about one-half the output in this section. f 
Since an investment some years in advance, and trees are 
when first panes and no returns to be had for s 


The ar- boet industry is now ‘tated orchard men as one of 
the most profitatie crops thatcan eee 
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and asthe beets grown on our soil co —.— 
charine (about 2 Por cent) we have —— 0 ae 8 ould. tne botany 
be retained on sugar and the duty kept on prunes it will result in the build- 
ing up amongst us of these nt industries. 

ge prune orchards nocessitate large 9 and with evaporators 
come canneries, and canneries promote and encourage the production of 
an Date in all their variety; also apples, pears, plums, peaches, apri- 

Thefact is that we cannot 
to be derived from the F 5 N 

Yours, respectfully, 
Hon. Gro, L. SHOUP, * 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. President, North Idaho embraces one of the finest and 
most productive wheat belts to be found on the dontinent. But 
on account of the present low price of that cereal and the long 
and expensive haul to market, it is impossible to raise and ex- 
portit at a profit, and millions of bushels are now musting in 
the granaries. Mr. President, our farmers are very much dis- 
couraged and are endeavoring to utilize their lands by raising 
something that will bear the cost of producing and transporta- 
tion to market. Many of them have, therefore, engaged in fruit 
growing, and any reduction of the present duty will be a severe 

low to them. This district, and the Boise, Payette, Weiser, 
and Snake River Valleys, in addition to prunes, produce in large 

uantities as fine apples, peaches, pears, plums, and other varie- 

es of fruit as is grown in any country or clime. The Idaho 
pear is especially fine, and has attracted wide attention through- 
out the United States. 

Those who examined the Idaho horticultural exhibit at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition last year must have been con- 
vinced of the excellence of our fruit. 

Hon. John Boyd Thatcher, chairman executive committee on 
awards, World's Columbian Exposition, has kindly furnished 
me with a report of the following awards: 


UNITED STATES. 
DEPARTMENT B.—HORTICULTURE. 
Exhibitor, State of Idaho. 
Exhibit, Pomaceous and stone fruits. Group 21. 
AWARD. 

Apples (crop of 1592),—A large exhibit representing twenty-three varieties 
co; ‘named. The fruit is meritorious tor dessertand cookin 8. 
but excels chiefly in color, uniform size, and. treedom from insect 8 
which render these varieties especially valuable for market purposes. The 
condition of the fruit indicates great care in handling. 

Apples (crop of 1893) Consists of forty-three varieties. The special points 
of merit are high color, uniform size, freedom from insect and other blem- 
ishes, and general 5 ain = 

Pears. ts of fifteen varieties, possessin neralexcellencein color, 
size, and freedom from insect and other Diemisies 8 
E. F. BABCOCK. 


Prunes.—Consists of German and Hungarian varieties, A few specimen 
branches shown demonstrate the wonderful productiveness of these prunes 
— this State. The fruit has a rich flavor, and is unusually large and perfect 

appearance. 

Peaches.—This fruit is meritorious for its excellent quality and freedom 
from blemishes. 

Apricots.—These apricots have an excellent flavor, and are perfect in ap- 


G. L MOTZ, Individual Judge. 


Class 183. 


Approved. 
B. STARRATT, 
President Departmental Comsmitiee. 
Approved, 
JOHN BOYD THATOHER, 
Chairman Executive Committee on Awards. 


Exhibit, Dried fruits. Group 21. Class 139. 


AWARD. 


Prunés.—An exhibit of evaporated prunes. Their excellence consists in 
their color, favor, and general appearance, the result of skillful evapora- 


tion. 
The fruit is in good condition and neatly packed for exhibitidn. 
3 N. FROMM, Individual Judge. 
p < 


B. STARRATT, 
President Departmental Committee. 


JOHN BOYD THATCHER, 
Chairman Arecucive Comntites on Awards. 


Mr. President, I once more appeal to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and to the Senator from souri, who have this bill in 
charge, to accept the amendment which I have offered, The 
amendment retains the present duty, which will be of immeas- 
urable benefit to the farmers and fruit growers of Idaho and 
the Pacific coast, and will enable them to continue the cultiva- 
tion of their orchards and the development of the fruit in- 
dustry and to successfully compete with the foreign producer for 
our home markets. 

The striking down of silver and lead has already made deso- 
late many communities, and ruined thousands of our people who 
were once prosperous and contented. A reduction of the id 
on fruits,and especially prunes, as proposed in the pending bill, 
will be another calamity upon our already discouraged people, 
who are struggling to overcome and outlive adverse legislation. 


Approved. 


FEBRUARY 28, 1894. 
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Mr. PLATT. There was so much noise in the Chamber that 
T could not hear all the Senator from Idaho said. The inquiry 
I wish to make of him is, whether the prune and plum industry 
is one of recent establishment in his State? 

Mr.SHOUP. It isoneof comparatively recent establishment 
in this country. It was commenced in Idaho some seven or 
eight years ago; but until six years ago we were not aware that 
the climate and soil of our State were so well adapted to the cul- 
ture of plums and prunes. 

Mr.PLATT. Has the price of prunes and plums increased or 
lessened? 

Mr. WHITE. Lessened. 

Mr.SHOUP. The price has been very much lessened. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I understand that the com- 
mittee propose not to offer the amendments of which notico was. 
given, bat intend to allow the duty on plums and prunes to stand 
us fixed in the bill as it came from the House, at 1) cents per 

ound. 
p Mr. WHITE. Let me correct the Senator. The House pro- 
vision fixed the duty on plums and prunes at 20 per cent ad 
valorem; the Senate committee proposed a duty of 30 per centad 
valorem; and the amendment offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas pro 14 cents per pound. 

Mr. OLPH. Then I will restate the matter. The subcom- 
mittee proposes u duty of 14 cents per pound. The matter might 
stand in very much worse shape. This is a reduction of 25 per 
cent from the duty in the McKinley law. I know of no good 
reason why that duty should be reduced. 

The Mekinley law has given a great impetus to this industry 
on the Pacific coast. As hus just been stated by the Senator 
from California and the Senator fram Idaho, this is an industry 
of comparatively recent growth. It may be said to be hardly 
yet established, because it takes some years to grow a prune 
orchard which will make a return for the investment. In the 
first place, the ground has to be purchased and carefully pre- 
pared for the trees: then the trees must be purchased and planted, 
and then the prune orchard requires the most careful cultiva- 
tion until the trees are ready to bear and also whilst. bearing. 
The ground of a prune orchard must be kept as clean as the 
ground of a flower garden in order that the trees may do well. 

This industry is bound to become a great industry on the Pa- 
cific coast. In my own State, in all the valleys of Western Ore- 
gon, the Willamette Valley, and in every portion of Eastern 
Oregon, where the land is not desert land, or where water can 
be got upon desert land, prunes, and, in fact, all fruits grow in 


the greatest perfection and abundance. I do not suppose there 
is a spot on the face of the earth where the small fruits, and I 
may 


kewise say the larger fruits, apples, , plums, prunes. 
cherries, and 7 of al kinds, 8 tn greater per- 
fection and in greater abundance than they are in the Willamette 
Valley. But we are at this disadvantage, the markets for the 
fruits raised on the Pacific coast are in the East, and we have to 
pay for transportation from two to three thousand miles upon 
our fruits to get them to market. 

The result of the McKinley law, as has been said by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, on the growth of the industry on the Pacific 
const has been to decrease the price and at the same time to in- 
creuse the product, 

The duty under the act of 1883 on dried fruits was 1 centa 
pound, and under the MeKinley actitis2cents a pound. Weim- 

rted in 1858, 82,914,579 pounds of dried fruits. Under the 

Kinley law, which increased the duty to 2 cents a pound, the 
fruit culture was greatly encouraged, and our importation was 
decreased in 1893 to 23, 225,821, or more than one-third less than 
what it was in 1888, and the price, I am told, as has just been said 
by the Senator from Idaho and by the Senator from California, 
has in the meantime decreased. 

I was surprised a couple of years ago in traveling through the 
Willamette Valley to see here and there orchards, Sacres in one 

lace, 40 acres, a hundred acres, or two or three hundred acres 

other places, of prune trees in one orchard, and growing free 
from grass. The orchards were kept as clean as they could be, 
and the trees were ina flourishing condition; but those trees 
had not arrived at the bearing condition, that is to say they had 
not begun to produce yet. When they do begin to produce, if 
we can haye the market of the United States, Oregon alone will 
supply the market of the United States, and give better prunes 
than can be imported from Italy or any other country. I bought 
the other day some Oregon prunes in this market, thirteen of 
sir dried making a pound, the finest ever brought to this 
market. 

ThePRESIDING OFFICER, The Sonator's time has expired. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Iwill move to strike out the words ‘* includ- 
iog Zante currants in the paragraph 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that there 


is an amendment pending, offered by the Senator from Idaho[Mr. 
SHOUP] to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr, ALDRICH, Then I will speak to that amendment. My 
purpose was to move to strike out the words ‘including Zante 
currants” to the end of the paragraph. 

I did not intend by the remarks which I made to detract from 
the glories of the mountains and valleys of California, or to dis- 
parage the natural resources of that important part of our na- 
tional domain. I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the 
very different treatment accorded in this bill to certain sections 
and certain industries from that which is accorded to other sec- 
tions and other industries. 

The Senator from California who sits in front of me Mr. 
Warr] seems to think I did not understand this question at all; 
that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON) and I had put this 
proposition in the act of 1890 without knowing what it was, and 
that we did not know the difference between a raisin and a 
currant, or did not know what acurrant was. I will say to the 
Senator that, fortunately or unfortunately, many years of my 
life I spent as a merchant in selling currants,and I presume the 
character of them has not changed in the last generation. I pre- 
sume the Zante currants are the same fruit now that they were 
when 23 cents a pound duty was imposed on them in 1872, and 
again in 1883, whena duty of 1 cent a pound was imposed on them, 
and when they were put upon the free list in 1890. I take it for 
granted that fruit has not substantially changed its character 
from that timejto this, and that it is used for the same purposes 
now that it was during all those years, sa that the definition in 
a cyclop or in a hundred cyclopzedias, does not affect this 
question at all in any way, shape, or manner. 

Zante currants are a fruit used by the common people of the 
country. They come in competition unquestionably with cer- 
tain fruits of California. They are taken from the free list and 
a duty is to be given them of 30 per cent ad valorem, The Sen- 
ator was unnecessarily sensitive as to what I said about his vot- 
ing for the provisions of this bill. Ibave no doubt he would 
have voted for this bill if there had been no duty on Zante cur- 
rants or anything else raised in California. He is a Democrat 
first, and will vote for a Democratic tariff measure, because he 
thinks the interests of the country will be subserved by the 
adoption of such a measure; but I will say to the Senator from 
California that no Senator upon this side, or no twelve Senators 
on this side, could have had the powers of persuasion to have 
induced this committee to have made this change. 

That is all I meant to say about it. I said if the votes of Son- 
ators on the other side of the Chamber are necessary, or if their 
influence is necessary, then changes are made in this bill; but 
if, on this side of the Chamber, suggestions are made of 20, 30, 
40, or 50 per cent duty upon articles, the product of our own 
States, no attention whatever is paid tothem. When, however, 
the Senator from California requests—to use his mild phrase— 
the committee to take an article which is in common use from 
the free list and put 300 per cent ad valorem upon it, it is done. 

It was simply because I desired to call the attention of the 
Senate and the country to this character of legislation for cer- 
tain interests and for certain sections of the country, as com- 
pared with the treatment of other sections and other interests 
of the country, that I made the remarks that I did. 

Mr. GRAY. It might be called maple-sugar treatment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Delaware never getsover 
maplesugar. One would think from what he says that the whole 
universe was turning around upon the question of the bounty 
on maple sugar. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, that he knows all about this matter, re- 
moves any possible excuse for his original remark. With that 
statement, I will dismiss that part of his argument. 

When the Senator s sofa 9 so many hundred per 
cent, he exaggerates the situation. it were true as regards 
the currant, so called, I say the argument is a sophistical one, 
for the reason that the currant, so called, is nothing else scien- 
tifically, commercially, and horticulturally than a grape, and I 
have proved that. Anyone who knows anything about the sub- 

t knows it, and if the Senator is conversant with the facts 

e is aware of it. 

So far as the treatment of my State is concerned, let me say 
to the Senator from Rhode Island that the protected industries 
within his State furnish stronger testimony in refutation of his 
statement here than any argument I could make, 

The State from which ł come, Mr. President, is interested in 
having many articles on the free list upon which a protective 
duty has been granted by the committee, I may say, in defer- 
ence to the wishes of the part of the country From which the 
Senator from Rhode Island hails, But he comes here utterly 
unreflective, so far as the granting of favors or concessions, or 
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justice, if he would call it that, to the industries of his section 

concerned, and boldly attacks the committee because they 
have recognized, perhaps, the interests of some other part of 
the United States than his own. 

Less, Mr. President, than any other part of this Union is my 
State interested in high duties of the nature prescribed by any 
legislation which has ever been had in this country. For my- 
self, I should be perfectly willing to waive all protective duties 
80 far as California is concerned, if the bill treated the rest of 
the country in the same way. I should be perfectly willing to 
let my State go into the markets of the world and compete 
therein; but I do not intend, if I can enforce my views by legiti- 
mate argument, to permit the States in the region from whence 
the Senator comes to share a certain advantage over other parts 
of the Union and not make him also stand the same sort of 
treatment himself. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I inquire if there is an amend- 
ment now pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Pascoin the chair). There 
is an amendment pending. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to ask unanimous consent, which I un- 
derstood to have been given at the request of the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE] in my behalf, to offer an amendment at the 
end of the fish schedule. I wish to offer it now, if this be the 
proper time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands such 
an agreement to have been made; but the Chair suggests to the 
Senator that he delay offering the amendment until paragraph 
217, which is now antes consideration, be disposed of. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. SHOUP] to the amend- 
proposed by the committee. 

Mr. TELLER. Let the amendment be stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary again read the amendment proposed by Mr. 
SHOUP. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, in reference to this amend- 
ment [am very much in the condition of the multi-millionaire 
who had sent his son abroad, and who was informed by his 
banker that his son had drawn on him for a hundred thousand,” 
and he was asked whether he wished the draft honored. Said 
he: ‘If it is dollars, I shall not honor it; but if it is those little 
francs, let him have them.” 

As I understand this Zante currant business, the Senator from 
California on the other side of the Chamber [Mr. WHITE]—in- 
deed both the Senators from California, whom i now see con- 
ferring on this subject, and who, notwithstanding their politics, 
agree in applying this high duty to Zante currants, one pornas 
on one principle and the other on another principle—wished to 
class Zante currants as raisins, and to have them made dutiable 
as such, and not dutiable as currants. 

As I understand, the raisin proper is made from a grape, and 
usually from a large grape, but Zante currants are little bits of 
fruit, hardly entitled to be called grapes. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator is entirely wrong. 

Mr. HOAR. They are dried grapes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Very well; I stand corrected. I always 

ield when I get both Democratic and Republican testimony; 
but Zante currants are not much bigger than flies, and when a 
poor man sees them in his puddiug, instead of seeing great big, 
generous raisins, he does not know but that flies have acciden- 
tally got into it. [Laughter.] They arelittle bits of things; and 
I feel about them very much as the multi-millionaire felt about 
the frances. If, however, the two Senators from California want 
aduty on them, let them have it, whether it is 100, or 200, or 
300 percent. The fact about it is that this isan infant industry. 
ante“ is a Greek name, and the Zante currantsfrom Greece 
have had the control of the market; but they have discovered 
out in California that they can raise a little bit of a grape that 
will make these little currants, and supersede the imported cur- 
rants, so they want this infant industry protected; and the Sen- 
ator from California on this side of the Chamber has his heart 
overflowing with gratitude for something that has been given 
this morning by Senators on the other side of the Chamber for 
the industries of California, and the Senator from California on 
the other side of the Chamber, whom we have not been able to 
geta word out of in all of this discussion, has taken the floor 
and has made a learned and elaborate 9 in favor of pro- 
tecting these little currants and giving California the monopoly 
of them. 

They are to be taken off the free list, and the poor man’s pud- 
ding, that never had any raisins in it, or never had anything 
bot little raisins in it, is to be taxed in order that this infant in- 
dusiry of California shall be protected, that the Senator from 
California on the other side of the Chamber, who made free- 
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trade speeches all over his State in the campaign before he was 
elected, may have Zante currants developed in California. 

Isay if California can raise all the Zante currants that we 
need in this country and exclude the Greek product, and let 
those poor producers over in Greece who are working for low 
wages, and perhaps starving for want of food, go on and starve 
because they can not raise Zante currants for the American mar- 
ket, both the Senators from California will be duly grateful to 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] and the Senator from 
Arkansas Mr. JONES] for granting thisoverwhelming monopoly 
to the fruits of California. Let them have the duty they want, 
and it will give me great pleasure to vote for exactly what they 


want. : "ER 

Mr. PERKINS. I will say to my friend from New Hampshire 
that California furnishes a better quality of curramts for the 
pudding of every citizen of New Hampshire, us well as òf every 
other State, of American currants, raised by American citizens” 
upon American soil, than are furnished by Leeson countries. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I hope the Senator does not criticise any- 
thing I said. I am on the Senator's side. I did want a cheap 
breakfast table, but if we are to be taxed on sugar let us tax cur- 
rants, certainly. Why not? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. SuHoup] to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. DOLPH. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called), On this ques- 
tion Iam paired with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
MURPHY]. If he were present I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he were 
present I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH 
to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Lanpsay], and vote nay.’ 

The roli call was concluded. N 

Mr. LODGE. Iam paired with the senior Senator from New 
York IMr. HILL]. If he were present I should vote ‘ yea.” 

Mr. GRAY (after having voted in the negative. I inquire 
whether the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. GRAY. Then I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LODGE. I suggest to the Senator from Delaware that 
we transfer our pairs. If agreeable to him, I will transfer my 

air with the Senator trow New York [Mr, HILL] to the Sena- 

r from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM], which will enable us both to 
vote. 

Mr.GRAY. Very well, then; my vote may stand. 

Mr. LODGE. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. CALL. Iannounce my pair with the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. MORRILL]. 7 

Mr. BLACKBURN (after having voted in the negative). 1 
am informed that the senior Senator [rom Nebraska Mr. MAN- 
DERSON], with whom Iam paired, has not voted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. BLACKBURN, I will then transfer my pair to the Sen 


ator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBY],so that he will stand pairec 
with the Senator from Ne ka, and let my vote stand. 


The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 31. 


= YEAS—23, 
Aldrich, Dolph, McMillan. Power, 
Allison, Dubois, Patton, Quay, 
Carey, Eryo: Peifer, Shoup, 
Chandler, Gallinger, Perkins, Teller, 
Davis, Hale, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
Dixon, Lodge, Platt, 
NAYS—3L. 
Berry, George, McLaurin, Roach, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Martin, Smith, 
Blanchard, Gray, Mills, 9 
Cattery. Harris, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Camden, Hunton, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Palmer, Walsh, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Pasco, White. 
Daniel, Kyle, Ransom, 
NOT VOTING—3I. 
Allen, Gordon, Jones, Nev. Pugh, 
Bate, Gorman, Lindsay, Sherman, 
Brice, Hansbrough, McPherson, Squire, 
Butler, Hawley, Manderson, Stewart, 
Call, Higgins, Mitchell, Oregon Vilas, 
Cameron, Hili, Morrill, Wilson. 
Cullom, Hoar, Murphy, Wolrott. 
Faulkner, Irby, Proctor, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs upon tha 
amendment gopa by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


